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Address by Maj. Gen. S. D. Sturgis, Jr., 
at Dedication of East Branch Dam, 
Eradford, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. DUFF 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mr, DUFF. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an address deliv- 
ered by Maj. Gen. S. D. Sturgis, Jr., Chief 
of Engineers, at the dedication of the 
East Branch Dam, on the Clarion River, 
near Bradford, Pa., on Aügust 8, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RIPPLES ON THE POND 


(Address by Maj, Gen. S. D. Sturgis, Jr., Chief 
of Engineers) 

Today we meet in the headwaters of our 
greatest and most intensively developed river 
fystem to dedicate East Branch, Clarion River 
Reservoir, in northern Pennsylvania. 

Large as this dam seems to us, it ls not 
One of the Nation's great structures, as dams 
EO these days. But it is an important one, 
and its major national significance arises out 
of the fact that it is another new unit added 
to the steadily growing network of Army 
Corps of Engineers dams now rising on the 
Upper tributaries of the Ohio. 

This new dam, East Branch, ls the tenth 
One to be put to work out of a network of 
17 structures planned in order to bring the 
Upper Ohio under firm control. And this 
network is destined to play a vital part in 
the regulation of the Ohio River system, with 
beneficial results all the way downstream to 
the Mississippi Delta, over 2,150 winding river 
Miles from here. 

When all 17 of these dams are completed, 
dome years from now, they will comprise one 
©f the primary means for keeping the Ohio 
firmly on the leash; and, in turn, by con- 

ling the Ohio, exert a major Influence on 

regulation of the Missouri and Missis- 
Appl Rivers. By count of the dams, we are 
about two-thirds done with our job of bulld- 

E reservoirs in the upper Ohio, yet we still 

ve a long way to go; and have even to get 
pis with the largest structure of them 

1, the giant, proposed Allegheny Dam, up on 

namesake river now in a planning status. 
K The dedication of East Branch Dam, rela- 
— small though this structure is, and 
os remote from the farthest potential reach 
hues influence of the network to which it 

ongs, is an appropriate time to discuss 
one ot the major concepts of harnessing 
Te} Tivers and explain why river basin de- 

8 is a mat ter of national concern. 
as P here in northern Pennsylvania, we are 

Ong way from Cincinnati, Louisville, St. 
People Memphis, and New Orleans. But the 
Other, Of these communities, and of the 
note Places along the way, might well take 
markis this dedication as another milestone 
Bhal he Progress toward the time when we 

ve the Ohio, the Missouri, and the 
Mississippi under maximum control. For 
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their interests are affected here, too, as well 
as those of you citizens of Johnsonburg and 
Ridgway, who live nearby and are the pri- 
mary beneficiaries ot East Branch Dam. 

One of the significant things about this 
decication is that in this day and time, when 
rivers must be brought under control by 
complex series of dams, no single dam in a 
well-planned system is too small to be ig- 
nored. Each one unit must be planned and 
built and operated so as to play a significant 
part, both locally and in its contribution to 
the broader task of controlling a vast river 
system. ; 

As the waters released from behind East 
Branch Dam continue downstream they will 
mingle with those released from dams on 
other tributaries along the way: join the 
flows from the upper Mississippi and the 
Missouri, and ultimately find thelr way to 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

And these comingled waters will affect 
the lives of the people all along the way, di- 
rectly or indirectly, though to a diminishing 
degree, as they move downstream from here 
to the sea. 

In this respect, the influence of networks 
of dams such as this one rising on the upper 
Ohio might be likened somewhat to that of a 
pebble thrown into a pond, creating ripples 
whose influence, though diminishing as they 
travel away from the point of origin, stop 
only when they reach the bank. Likewlse, 
the influence of the upper Ohio network will 
cease only at the mouth of the Mississippi; 
and this influence, when added to that from 
other dams and networks of dams, built, 
rising, or planned on other rivers, will swell 
to a combined size that will achieve maxi- 
mum control of the rivers all the way to the 
sea. 

The experience of past generations re- 
affirms to us the fundamental truth that a 
river basin, such as the Ohio, is a natural 
unit; that the main river and its tributaries 
must be dealt with as one big system; and in 
turn, that the Ohio, big as it is, must be 
brought under control as an integral part of 
the greater system it comprises with the 
Missouri and the Mississippi. 

Now, how does this system of major river 
control work? You are well aware, I am 
sure, how it will affect you locally, by holding 
back upstream floods in time of high water, 
so that the flows of the river can be released 
in an orderly manner when the channels can 
accommodate them, or so as to lower the 
peaks of the occasional great floods in order 
to prevent them from topping the floodwalls 
of downstream communities, and to diminish 
their devastation of the unprotected farms 
and smaller communities along the flood 
plains. 

In addition to our work in the Ohlo River 
Basin, other projects are built, or are under 
construction, or are planned on the Missouri 
River, reaching all the way into the Rocky 
Mountains of Montana. The main stem of 
the Mississippi River is now protected by 
levees from Cairo, Ill., to below New Orleans. 
And other water control and use projects 
have been bullt or are moving forward in 
the upper Mississippi River Basin. 

Through the skillful operation of these 
river-control projects, we have already 
reached the point where great quantities of 
water can be held back on one of the major 
river systems while floods from another are 
bypassed. Though we are still far from the 
point of maximum effectiveness in the con- 
trol of these rivers, and still are in danger 


of disastrous floods in many places, the works 
in operation are already proving their worth 
and are making greater and greater contri- 
butions cach year as we progress toward ulti- 
mate completion of the master control 
program. 

Furthermore, of increasing importance as 
the demands upon our streams increase with 
the growth of the population and the expan- 
sion of industry, is another aspect of river 
basin development to which networks of 
dams, such as the upper Ohlo's, make a great 
contribution. And that is the fact that 
these dams provide for the storage of waters 
which can be released when the rivers are 
at low flows and more water is needed down- 
stream to keep navigation moving, provide 
water supplies for urban areas and industries, 
and dilute and flush away the sewage and 
wastes of communities and industries along 
the way. 

For instance, last summer, when the flows 
of many of our rivers were at an alarmingly 
low stage, waters released from behind Corps 
of Engineers dams on the Allegheny and 
Monongahela Rivers contributed one-third of 
the fiow of the Ohio at Pittsburgh. Together 
with waters released from other dams, in- 
cluding Fort Peck Dam, on the Missouri 
River in Montana, some 1,400 airline miles 
away from here, the waters released from 
upper Ohio dams helped to prevent critical 
emergencies all the way down the river sys- 
tem to New Orleans. These releases of con- 
served water made it possible for navigation 
to keep moving, which otherwise would have 
stopped; they averted critical pollution prob- 
lems; and, most dramatically of all, perhaps, 
helped to save the city of New Orleans from 
contamination of its municipal water supply 
by the invasion of saltwater from the sea. 

Last summer, we were able to avert a 
critical emergency literally by the “skin of 
our teeth.” Again, this summer, the Nation 18 
plagued by drought and low water in many 
places. Though I cannot foretell today, 
what emergencies we may face this fall, 
last summer's experience serves to emphasize 
the fact that each new dam added to our 
river contro) systems is of utmost significance 
at this critical point in our river basin de- 
velopment program. 

Programs for the development of our rivers 
must work in harmony with the laws of 
nature, rather than against them. Rain 
and snow fall; vegetation springs up and 
prospers; soils wash and floods take place; 
then the surplus water runs on to the sea, to 
restore the clouds in the cycle of transpira- 
tion and evaporation and precipitation, all 
in Nature's grand design. We cannot dom- 
inate these forces, but by working in 
harmony with them, we can lessen their 
destructive impact, achieve a large measure 
of prosperity ourselves, and pass on to future 
generations an improved heritage. 

Geologists tell us that the present Ohio 
River system is not old, as rivers go; per- 
haps it achieved its present form only 40,000 
or 50,000 years ago. When the white men 
found the main Ohio, some 300 years ago, it 
was in flood and was filled with snags, bars, 
rocks and other obstructions. It was never 
an ideal river, meandering through the pri- 
meval forest; it was a wild, unpredictable 
stream, carving its way to the sea in its own 
manner. And of significance to us today is 
the fact that there is evidence that some of 


the greatest floods in the Ohio River Basin 
occurred before there was ever a -made 
soll conservation problem. 
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Bringing the Ohio and its tributaries up 
to their present state of control and develop- 
ment, with the main stem and certain of its 
tributaries comprising great avenues of com- 
merce serving one of the world’s largest, 
richest and most productive regions, was one 
of the major achlevements of the American 
people. It comprised an epic of progress in 
which the Corps of Engineers played a his- 
torical and vital part. 

While the needs of today's complex indus- 
trial society, with its growing river-bank con- 
centrations of population, wealth, and activ- 
ity, require that full attention be given to 
every aspect of water uses and water prob- 
lems, the Corps of Engineers’ earliest inter- 
est on the Ohio was navigation. And it was 
in the Ohio River Valley that the corps “cut 
its eye teeth” on clyil-works improvements. 
Perhaps you may wonder how we got started 
there. 

In 1824 Congress passed an act authoriz- 
Ing improvement of navigation on the Ohio 
and Mississippi! Rivers and President Monroe 
gave the task to the same United States 
Army Corps of Engineers which serves you 
today. In those days a great part of the 
country’s professional engineering talent was 
trained by and was a part of the United 
States Army. This act was also the begin- 
ning of the policy of using Federal funds 
under the commerce clause of the Constitu- 
tion to build navigation works that were be- 
yond the ability of individual efforts or local 
and State efforts, and were for the ultimate 
benefit of the entire Nation, including na- 
tional defense; as well as the encouragement 
of commerce between the States. The $75,000 
appropriated to remove “planters, sawyers, 
and snags” from the Ohio was the begin- 
ning of Federal expenditure for improving 
the Ohio, and it probably didn't go very far, 
even at 1824 prices. 

However, it was also the beginning of a 
long and fruitful association between the 
Cotps of Engineers and the people of the 
Ohio Valley. If I may digress into history 
a bit further, I should like to cite an exam- 
ple of early cooperation with the local peo- 
ple. In those days the Ohio River had a 
normal channel of about 3 feet. During low 
water, even the shallow-draft old packet- 
boats could not pass the falls at Louisville, 
Ky. though some of their pilots claimed 
these boats could travel “on a heavy dew.” 
The first Louisville-Portland Canal was built 
by a private company, with engineering 
advice from the Corps of Engineers and with 
the United States Government as a chief 
stockholder. That is interesting at this 
time because it illustrates the degree of co- 
operation among the local interests, the 
States, and the Nation, which is necessary 
to improve and regulate a river, which is 
as true today as it was in the 1830's. The 
ultimate full development of the Ohio River 
depends on this kind of partnership under 
a well-planned water-resources program that 
will return the ultimate for the investment 
and meet everybody's needs. 

So, out of these beginnings on the Ohio 
River system have come today's Corps of 
Engineers program of storage dams, naviga- 
tion dams and locks, flood walls, levees, and 
other works, to bring the Ohio and its tribu- 
taries under control and make the waters 
available to support growth and develop- 
ment. 

River developments must keep pace with 
the demands of a rapidly growing popula- 
tion and expanding industrial enterprise, 
or else the strength and prosperity of the 
Nation and the welfare of our people will be 
impaired. 

I can foresee the time when virtually the 
entire Ohio Valley, from the Allegheny and 
Monongahela Rivers on down to the mouth 
of the river at Cairo, will be the locale of 
industrial expansion that will make today's 
phenomenal growth appear relatively as 
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backward as the days of the horse and buggy 
and the mule-team scraper now seem. 

Such a devélopment will require water in 
enormous quantities, tax even the vast navi- 
gation potential of the river, place a still 
higher premium on flood control, and create 
most difficult problems of disposing of urban 
sewage and industrial wastes, to say nothing 
of meeting the needs of a vastly larger popu- 
lation which will seek the recreational ad- 
vantages of a potential water playground. 

The importance of keeping pace with ‘the 
Nation’s water resources development re- 
quirements was recently emphasized by 
President Eisenhower, himself, who said, and 
I quote: The conservation and use we make 
of the water resources of our Nation may in 
large measure determine our future progress 
and the standards of living of our citizens— 
we must make the best use of every drop of 
water which falls on our soll or which can be 
extracted from the oceans.“ 

It requires years, and sometimes genera- 
tions, to plan and carry out river-basin- 
wide developments. Therefore, we must 
look far ahead in considering the kinds, ca- 
pacities, locations, and functioning of the 
works to be bullt. Our rivers and the waters 
they harvest have become one of our greatest 
national resources, 

So, the means of conserving and using our 
water and of correlating soil and water con- 
servation measures, and the coordination of 
Federal, local and private endeavor, con- 
stitute one of our greatest, most difficult, and 
most vital national problems. 

The Corps of Engineers is proud of the 
role it has played not only in water-resources 
development, for over a century and a quar- 
ter, but in the formulation of national 
water-resources policy. It was the first Fed- 
eral agency to recognize the interrelation- 
ship of the various uses of water for flood 
control, navigation, irrigation, power, indus- 
trial and commercial use, municipal drinking 
water, soil conservation, fish and wildlife, 
and recreation. The corps has long advocated 
a comprehensive approach to watershedwide 
planning and execution of works to achieve 
the optimum benefits in these fields. It 
made the first countrywide comprehensive 
surveys of our national water-resources po- 
tential. These survey reports, known as the 
308 Reports, were largely completed some 20 
years ago and have formed a basis of subse- 
quent development by the corps and other 
agencies as well. We are continuing our sur- 
veys and studies, bringing the 308 Reports 
up to date as rapidly as funds allow be- 
cause the demands for water have grown 
manyfold during those years as our popula- 
tion and technical development expanded. 

Since taking office as Chief of Engineers, 
I have steadily worked for better integra- 
tion and coordination of water and soll-re- 
sources programs and policies and we have 
made great progress in that direction. In 
May of this year, President Eisenhower ap- 
proved the proposed interagency committee 
on water resources, to improve the coordi- 
nation of existing policies, programs, and ac- 
tivities of the Department of the Army, of 
the Interior, of Agriculture, of Commerce, 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and the Federal Power Commission, 
with the Department of Labor as an asso- 
ciate member. 

Above this committee, the President cre- 
ated a Cabinet committee on water-resources 
policy to review all aspects of water-resource 
policy and make recommendations by Decem- 
ber 1 of this year for the strengthening, 
clarification, and modernization of water 
policies. This committee consists of the 
Secretaries of Defense, Interior, and Agri- 
culture, as full members, with the Secretary 
of Commerce, the Director of the Budget 
Bureau, and the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare participating as these agen- 
cies are involved in specific situation. Its 
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Chairman is Secretary of the Interior Douglas 
McKay. 

President Eisenhower's action has given 
powerful impetus to the movement for better 
Federal water policy and has provided means 
for preparing more economical and smoother 
working programs. It marks a milestone to- 
ward the orderly achievement of the Nation's 
water-resources objectives, so that we might 
expedite the eficient, economical completion 
of xlver-control developments such as this 
one in the upper Ohio Valley. 

And now, as we dedicate the East Branch 
Dam, to your local protection and to the 
part it will play in the broader aspects of 
bringing our greatest river system under 
control, we also dedicate our efforts to the 
unfinished task of moving ahead with the 
development of our river basins to the end 
that the strength and prosperity of our coun- 
try can reach its fullest achievement. 


Seating of Red China in U. N. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, Tuesday, August 
10, 1954, entitled “Mr. Hammarskjold 
and Peking“: 

Does the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations favor the seating of the Communist 
Chinese regime in the world organization in 
place of the Nationalists who are headed by 
Generalissimo Chiang Kal-shek and recog- 
nized by the United States? 

This is the most explosive question likely 
to be raised by the annual report which the 
secretary-general has just made to the Gen- 
eral Assembly. Nowhere in his report does 
Mr. Dag Hammarskjold say in so many words 
that Red China should be admitted to the 
U.N. But he has laid himself open to being 
interpreted as meaning this. 

In making his carefully worded observa- 
tions Mr. Hammarskjold, it should be noted, 
keeps a firm toehold on the diplomatic tight- 
rope he must always walk as impartial, Sec- 
retary-General of an organization which in- 
cludes members of three worlds—East, West, 
and neutral. But already his position has 
been described by expert and well-informed 
U. N. observers as favoring membership for 
Red China. 

Quite aside from the international politics 
involved here, which Mr. Hammarskjold's 
job requires him to avoid, there is 4 legal 
question under the U. N. Charter which 
stands in the way of Peking's accreditation, 

This is that the U. N. has condemned 
Communist China as an aggressor in Korea, 
So far from making an attempt to disprove 
this charge, Peking has, as Secretary Dulles 
recently said, come very near to being also 
an open aggressor in Indochina, underscor- 
ing its role there by taking a major part in 
the Indochinese settlement at the Geneva 
Conference. 

Despite these facts there has been a 
noticeable softening of opposition to the 
eventual seating of the Communist Chinese 
regime. Mr. Hammarskjold's report is in 
line with this sentiment. 

The sense of this is that the barring of 
Peking may hamper the U. N.’s development 
and also disserve the West's long-run diplo- 
matic interest. For it would tend to keep 
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Peking semidependent on Moscow in deal- 
ings with the Western World. 

Meanwhile, extreme threats by American 
opponents of Peking to work for United 
States withdrawal from the world organiza- 
tion in the event of a U. N. vote for Peking 
have not helped the case against the Chinese 
Communists. Nor have other manifestations 
of alternating ebulllence and uncertainty 
on the part of American leaders. 

President Eisenhower, Prime Minister 
Churchill, and other western leaders seem 
in pretty close agreement that (1) the doors 
of the U. N. cannot be barred against Peking 
simply because it is a Communist regime, 
but (2) that Peking must give some sign 
of being willing to assume the responsibill- 
ties which go with U. N. membership before 
being admitted to that body. 

One may assume that Mr. Hammarskjold 
for the sake of improving the U. N.'s opera- 
tions hopes one day to see China's 600 mil- 
lion people represented there by whatever 
government actually controls China. We 
must also assume he could not envisage 
membership for Peking until it had cleared 
itself of the aggression charge and shown 
a readiness to pledge itself to U. N. pur- 


poses. 

The next General Assembly session may 
well see first steps taken by Peking's sup- 
porters in the Soviet bloc to win a clear- 
ance of aggression charges for Peking. More 
than this effort will be necessary to con- 
vince the free world of Communist China's 
sincerity of purpose in seeking a U. N. mem- 
bership. But, for better or worse, a move 
by Peking to signify this would now be a 
powerful argument in many ears for its ad- 
mission, 


The Newest Look 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, 
I include the following editorial] entitled 
“The Newest Look,” appearing in the 
Boston Post of August 8, 1954: 

Tue NEWEST LOOK 


The New Look was an Army name for 
an American defense plan designed to keep 
down the total size of our military forces 
eee still packing plenty of power. So they 

The plan required a great strategic bomber 
force, capable of hitting back with terrible 
atomic force at any enemy who dared attack 
us. That part of the plan was called sol- 
emnly “massive retaliation,” and the phrase 
Was meant to scare the dickens out of the 
Reds, who would presumably surrender the 
Minute their translators were able to find 
Suitably long Russian words to express it. 

Maybe the translators were never able to 
find Russian words with the right ring. In 
any case, the Reds didn't scare. And they 
didn't choose their strategy to suit ours. 

While our filers were sitting back waiting 
to retaliate massively, the Russians held 

ir planes at home and Jet the air and land 
forces of such willing neighbors às Red 
a. North Korea, and more recently In- 
operate in their interest. In the 
Tace of these operations, our New Look be- 
dame a sad look. 
10. en the Reds began their final big bid 
tan our strategists discovered that 
tere Look didn't fit that situation. We 
the massive power to hit them with 
or H-bombs. But if we should, we 
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knew that the Russians would retaliate right 
back at us, so to speak. This was risky. 

The alternative would have been to throw 
troops, backed by sea and alrpower, into 
Indochina as we had thrown them once into 
Korea. But the New Look didn’t provide 
many land forces. We weren't supposed to 
need them. We had some in the Japan- 
Korea area, But if we withdrew these and 
moved them down to Indochina, the Reds 
would move some of their own millions of 
soldiers in there, too, and, at the same time, 
would send other forces into Korea, which 
they would then easily take, 

The fact that we sat supinely by while 
Indochina fell to the Reds damaged our pres- 
tige in Asia badly. Our obvious inability to 
do anything was even more damaging. We 
were impotent, mighty in power of a certain 
kind, but power which couldn't reasonably 
be applied in the situation we faced. 

Now, the defense planners are preparing a 
new New Look—a newest look, perhaps—al- 
though they appear to be in no violent hurry 
about it. They are going to ask Congress in 
its January session—it would be a shame to 
bother the Congressmen with such a little 
matter now—to provide for a vast army of 
trained reserves. This organization would 
train most of the able-bodied young men in 
the country. This, of course, is our old 
friend universal military training again—a 
very old look being offered as a substitute for 
the discarded new one. 

The newest look, as it stands, is a make- 
shift, a hasty replacement for an old New 
Look that wasn't practicable. The old one 
was justified in part by those who believed 
we had some allies willing and able to pro- 
vide manpower alongside of ours in a crisis. 
They learned the hard way that most of our 
allies have more heart for trading with the 
enemy than for fighting him, except perhaps 
with stern notes. 

If the newest look ever gets to look like 
anything safe and reasonable, it will still 
have one marked weakness—the Reds may 
find a new strategy to counteract it. Then, 
of course, we'll have to figure out still an- 
other look. 

We will, that is, If there are any of us left 
alive at that time. 


Hon. Wesley A. D’Ewart 
SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with keen regret those of 
us who have been associated with Wes 
D’Ewart in recent years see the end of 
his service in tne House. He has been 
a splendid Representative, well informed 
as to the legislation under consideration 
and with the courage of his convictions. 
He has been intimately associated with 
the problems of the West. He knew the 
needs of his section of the country and 
guided with skill and wisdom legislation 
that would advance the West. A zealous 
champion of the West, he was more than 
a sectional leader. He believed in Amer- 
ica and worked for its betterment, real- 
izing that if America went forward his 
section would also go forward. The 
House has suffered a real loss in Mr. 
DEwanr's decision not to return. It is 
to be hoped the country can retain his 
services in another position of trust and 
responsibility. 
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Seely-Brown Reports to Constituents on 
Highlights of New Tax Revision Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
the new tax revision bill is one of the 
most monumental legislative undertak- 
ings in the history of the Congress. This 
measure represents the first compre- 
hensive revision of the internal revenue 
laws in over 75 years. Approximately a 
half of a million man-hours of work have 
gone into this gigantic achievement. 

The basic provisions of this legislation 
are of vital interest and importance to all 
of those whom I have been honored and 
privileged to represent as a Member of 
Congress from the Second District of 
Connecticut. In general the purpose of 
the new law is to remove inequities, to 
end harassment of the taxpayer, and to 
reduce tax barriers to future expansion 
of production and employment. 

I sincerely believe this legislation pro- ` 
vides an important keystone in the free 
enterprise arch spanning the gap be- 
tween a wartime economy and full 
employment for all our people in a 
peacetime economy. 

The new law closes over 50 loopholes 
through which taxpayers today can 
avoid paying their fair share of taxes. 

The new law contains $827 million re- 
lief for individuals and $536 million relief 
for business. In addition the new law 
will extend the present 52 percent cor- 
porate income for 1 year which means an 
additional $1.2 billion tax on business. 
This increased tax on business prac- 
tically pays for all of the tax relief 
granted so that the net cost to the rev- 
enue will be only $163 million. 

Without attempting to give a technical 
interpretation, the following represents 
some of the highlights of the new tax 
law. These changes in general are ef- 
fective as of last January 1 so that the 
taxpayers will receive the benefit from 
them this year. al: 

DEPENDENTS 5 

First. A parent can claim a deduction 
of $600 for each child regardless of the 
child's earnings if the child is under 19 
and the parent continues to furnish more 
than half the child's support. 

Second. A parent can also claim the 
$600 dependency deduction for child 
over 18 regardless of the child's earnings 
if the child is attending school or college, 
or receiving on-the-farm training, and 
the parent continues to furnish more 
than half the child's support. 

Third. An aged parent or other de- 
pendent cared for by several members 
of a family can be claimed as a deduc- 
tion by one of the members of the family. 

Fourth. A taxpayer can claim a $600 
dependency deduction for a foster child. 

Fifth, A taxpayer can claim a $600 de- 
pendency deduction for a child awaiting 
adoption. 

Sixth. A taxpayer can claim a $600 
dependency deduction for any other per- 
son, regardless of relationship, if the 
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taxpayer supports that person in his 
home. 

Seventh. A taxpayer can claim a $6500 
dependency deduction for a cousin who 
is institutionalized because of physical or 
mental disability. - 

Savings to taxpayers, $35 million. 

CHILD-CAZE EXPENSES 

First. Single working parents, such as 

a widow, are allowed a deduction up to 


$600 for the expense of child-care for 


children up to 12 years of age. 

Second. The same deduction is allowed 
for a married woman who must work be- 
cause her husband is incapacitated. 

Third. The same deduction is allowed 
with respect to any dependent, regard- 
less of age, who is mentally or physically 
incapable of caring for himself. 

Fourth. A similar deduction is allowed 
a married woman if the combined in- 
come of her husband and herself does 
not exceed $5,100. 

Savings to taxpayers, $130 million. 

MEDICAL EXPENSES 

First. Medical expenses can be de- 
ducted when they exceed 3 percent of 
income, instead of 5 percent as under 
present law. 

Second. Example: A family with 
$3,000 gross income and medical ex- 
penses of $150 will be able to deduct $60. 
The same family can deduct nothing 
today. 

Third. The bill doubles the present 
maximum limit on the amount that can 
be deducted. 

Savings to taxpayers, $40 million. 

HEAD OF FAMILY 

First. A single taxpayer who has a de- 
pendent son or daughter will be entitled 
during the first 2 years after the death of 
his spouse to the same income-splitting 
privilege as is accorded married couples. 

Second. A single individual can receive 
half the benefits of income splitting if 
he has a dependent parent and if the 
taxpayer maintains a household for the 
father or mother. 

Savings to taxpayers, $11 million. 

RETIREMENT INCOME CREDIT 


First. All retired people 65 and over, 
including schoolteachers, firemen, police- 
men, and civil servants, will in effect 
be exempt on all retirement income up 
to $1,200. This will mean a tax reduction 
for these retired people of up to $240 a 
year. 

Second. Example: A retired single in- 
dividual over 65 who has a total retire- 
ment income of $3,000 today pays about 
$300 in income tax. Under the bill, his 
tax is reduced to $60—a saving of $240. 

Third. The same exemption will ex- 
tend to individuals under 65 if they re- 
ceive a pension from a public retirement 
system, such as do teachers. 

Savings to taxpayers, $141 million. 

CREDIT PURCHASES 

The bill allows a deduction for inter- 
est up to 6 percent on installment pur- 
chases. 

Total saving to taxpayers, $10 million. 

CHARITABLE CONTRIBUTIONS 

The bill increases from 20 to 30 per- 
cent the allowable deduction for chari- 
table contributions to churches, hos- 

_Pitals, and educational institutions. 

Total saving to taxpayers, $25 million. 
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AID TO FARMETS 


First. Deduſetions up to 25 percent of 
farm income are allowed for soil and 
water conservation, 

Second. The bill permits more rapid 
write-off of the expense of farm ma- 
chinery, equipment, and construction. 

Third. Removes tax on the proceeds 
of the sale of cattle when the sale is 
necessitated by disease. 

Savings to taxpayers, $10 million. 

SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT PLANS 


First. Premiums paid by employers to 
health and accident plans will not be 
taxable to their employees. 

Second. All accident and health bene- 
fits paid as reimbursement for actual 
medical expenses to employees, their 
wives, or children, are completely ex- 
empted from tax. 

Third. Payments to employees for loss 
of wages due to injury or illness are 
exempted up to $100 a week. 

Savings to taxpayers: No estimate 
possible. 

DEATH BENEFITS 

The bill exempts all death benefits 
up to $5,000 paid by an employer to the 
widow or other beneficiary of an em- 
ployee. s 

Savings to taxpayers: No estima 
possible. 

PENSIONS AND ANNUITIES 

In addition to the $1,200 exemption 
extended to retirement income, the bill 
also provides a simpler method for taxa- 
tion of pensions and annuities, ends 
annual 3-percent tax paid on annuities 
and provides instead a method of com- 
puting tax on basis of cost divided by 
years of life expectancy. 

Savings to taxpayers, $10 million. 

DIVIDEND CREDIT 


First. Excludes first $50 in dividends 
from taxation and provides a credit 
against tax equal to 4 percent of the 
balance. 

Second. Example: An individual with 
$50 or less in dividends from his savings 
will be entirely exempt from tax on that 
amount. 

Third. Example: An individual with 
$250 in dividends from his savings will 
exclude the first $50 entirely, and then 
reduce his total tax by $8—4 percent of 
the balance of $200. 


Savings to taxpayers, $204 million. 
DEPRECIATION 
The bill will permit the more liberal 
Writeoff of the cost of new equipment. 
For example, in the first year of life of 
new equipment, the taxpayer will be able 


to write off twice the amount now al- 


lowed. 

Savings to taxpayers, $375 million, of 
which $75 million represents savings to 
individuals such as farmers, shopkeep- 
ers, and salesmen. 

DECLARATION OF ESTIMATED TAX 

The requirements are eased for filing 
declarations of estimated tax. Upward 
of a million taxpayers will be relieved 
of the present requirement for filing. 

FILING TAX RETURNS 


Tax returns will be due April 15 in- 
stead of March 15, giving taxpayers 1 
additional month in which to prepare 
their final tax returns and make their 
final tax payments. 
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RESEARCH AND ATION 


The bill grants taxpayers an option 
to either deduct as an expense or to 
amortize research and experimental ex- 
penditures. 

No revenue estimate possible. The 
provision is designed to encourage busi- 
ness research with the objective of creat- 
ing new products, new processes, and 
new jobs. 

METHODS OF ACCOUNTING 


The bill brings tax-accounting rules 
into harmony with business accounting, 
thereby eliminating to a great extent the 
necessity for taxpayers to maintain two 
sets of books. It provides realistic com- 
putation of net income for tax purposes 
ia conformity with sound business prac- 

ces. 

Savings to taxpayers, $47 million. 

DEPLETION 


The bill increases the rate of percent- 
age depletion on a variety of critical and 
strategie minerals in order to encourage 
the development of domestic sources of 
supply. 

Savings to taxpayers, $34 million. 

PARTNERSHIPS 


First. The bill adopts comprehensive 
provisions concerning the tax treatment 
of partners and partnerships in order to 
remove confusion of existing law. Prin- 
cipal objectives are simplicity, flexibility, 
and equity between partners. 

Second. Certain proprietorships and 
partnerships are given the option to be 
taxed as corporations. 

Savings to taxpayers, $20 million. 

INVENTIONS 


The bill extends capltal-gains treat- 
ment to proceeds realized by an inventor 
on the sale or exchange of a patent, 

No revenue estimate possible. The 
new provision is designed to encourage 
invention and thereby promote a healthy 
Sd and an improved standard of 


NET OPERATING Loss 


The bill extends the net operating loss 
carryback to 2 years and makes certain 
other adjustments. 

Savings to taxpayers, $120 million, 

LIFE INSURANCE 

The bill lessens the estate tax on the 
ee of certain life- insurance pol- 

Savings to individual taxpa 
million. ä 

CONSOLIDATED RETURNS 

The bill removes the 2-percent 
tax with respect to consolidated core 
filed by regulated public utilities, 

Savings to taxpayers, $35 million. 

IMPROPER ACCUMULATIONS 

The bill eases the penalty tax on cer- 
tain accumulated earnings in order that 
business, especially small businesses, may 
have greater freedom in retaining their 
funds for legitimate business purposes. 

Savings to taxpayers, $10 million. 

CORPORATION INCOME TAX 

The bill extends for 1 year the present 
52 percent corporation income tax, 

Total increase in revenue, $1.2 billion. 

The 10 percent reduction in Federal 
income taxes which went into effect last 
January 1 saves individual taxpayers a 
total of $3 billion annually. This tax 
cut would not have been possible if the 
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Congress and the administration had not 
cut the Truman budget for fiscal 1954 
by $12 billion. 

Nor would the $2 billion tax saving by 
elimination of the excess-profits tax have 
been possible without this budget cut- 


The Republican excise-tax reduction 
law saves taxpayers an additional $1 bil- 
lion. 

The tax revision act will save tax- 
payers $1,400,000,000. 

A total of $827 million of this tax sav- 
ing is for individuals. The remainder, 
$536 million, is tax relief for business. 

The overall tax-cut program will save 
$7,400,000,000. Of this amount, indi- 
viduals receive an overall total tax sav- 
ing of $4,700,000,000. The tax savings so 
far surpass any previous total in the his- 
tory of Congress. 

I shall make this report available to 
all in my district who wish to receive it 
so that each person may be fully and 
accurately advised as to the basic pro- 
visions of this all-important legislation 
which I was proud to support. 


Question of the Year—Who Sponsored the 
Dixon-Yates Mess? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith the following article by 
Drew Pearson which appeared in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald on 
Wednesday, August 11, 1954: 

Husn-Husn Over THE WHITE HOUSE 
(By Drew Pearson) 


President Eisenhower's much-publicized 
order allegedly opening all Government in- 
formation to the public unless it involves 
national security is not doing so well. 

Legitimate news is being hushed up Just 
&s much as ever, 


. > . . . 
AUTHOR OF DIXON-YATES CONTRACT 


One of the best-kept secrets in Washing- 
tin is who inside the Budget Bureau pre- 
pared the Dixon-Yates plans for a Govern- 
ment-financed private powerplant, with no 
Competitive bidding, in the Tennessee Valley 
area. 

The plan was worked out Inside the Budg- 
et Bureau, and it is reported that a public 
utilities expert“ came in from the outside, 
worked a few weeks with the Budget Bureau, 
then went to work for Dixon-Yates. 

Obviously this information has nothing to 
do with the security of the Nation and, un- 
der White House rules, should be made pub- 
lic. However, when questions were asked at 
the Budget Bureau, here is a play-by-play 
&ccount of what happened: 

“We don't have a list of the people who 
Worked on the Dixon-Yates plan.“ stated 
Virginia De Pury, charming spokesman for 
the Budget Bureau. - 

“Could you draw up a list?" she was asked. 

“No, that would be too much trouble.” 

“We'll be happy to do the work for you 
you will simply authorize us to make the 

inquiries," this column countered, 
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“This is a public building,” Miss De Pury 
snapped. “You can go around and ask any 
questions you wish.” 

“But everyone is afraid to talk,” she was 
told. “They send me back to you. Now, if 
you will let me say it is all right for them 
to talk, I can get the names without trou- 
bling you further.” 

Miss De Pury refused. 

“Are these names a matter of national 
security?” she was asked further. 

“I don't-know.” 

“It may be embarrassing to release the 
names of those who worked on the Dixon- 
Yates plan, but it certainly isn’t a military 
secret,“ the lady was further pressed. Un- 
der the President's directive, nonsecurity 
information is supposed to be open to the 
public.” 

“Jim Hagerty (White House press aid) says 
we don't have to give out conversations be- 
tween Government officials,” she shot back. 

“Did we ask for any conversations?” 

“The people who worked on the Dixon- 
Yates plan had to talk to each other,” she 
bristled. 

“We didn't ask for what they said to each 
other,” Miss De Pury was reminded. “We 
only want to know their identities.” 

“Why don't you ask President Eisen- 
hower?“ she suggested angrily, then with- 
drew the suggestion. 

In the end, this column appealed directly 
to Budget Boss Rowland Hughes for the 
names. His reply, phoned back to Miss De 


Pury, was, No comment.” 


GERMAN HIGHHANDEDNESS 


If the Reece committee should ever focus 
attention on the investigation of lobbies in- 
stead of charitable foundations—which it 
won't—it would find that the German lobby 
was about the most powerful in Washing- 
ton. 

It has hired some of the top ex-Senators 
and law firms in the Nation's Capital to try 
to rush a bill through Congress to hand back 
the former Nazi cartels seized by the United 
States during the war. 

The Germans have been so cocky in their 
demands that their swaggering manner has 
almost alienated some of their own lawyers. 

“If the fee wasn't so high, Td pull out,” 
confided one American attorney. “The Ger- 
mans seem to think they can get anything 
out of the United States just because we 
need them to oppose the Russians,” 

Nore: Senator Everetr M. DMKSEN, of 
Ilinois, main pusher for the return of Nazi 


‘industrial property, was so anxious to get his 


bill through the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee that he phoned Senator THOMAS C. HEN- 
NINGS, Of Missouri, in St. Louis urging that 
he O. K. the bill almost before he had time 
to read it. 


The Late James V. Buckley 
SPEECH 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, James 
Buckley served with me during his term 
of Congress as a member of the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee. 
We were both new Members of the Con- 
gress. I appreciated and enjoyed his 
fellowship and friendship. In many 
ways James Buckley symbolized the 
great city from which he came. He was 
big and strong like Chicago. He was 
positive and forceful He maintained 
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his position with vigor and with assur- 
ance. His direction was forward. In 
him the great poem of Carl Sandburg 
“Chicago” was alive. In his voice was 
the cry of the poet “Come and show me 
another city with lifted head so singing 
proud to be alive.” 


The Administration Is Indebted to a 
Gimmick 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED MARSHALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr, Speaker, my 
attention has been called to an article 
in the Washington Daily News of August 
9 by Mr. Andrew Tully, a Scripps-Howard 
staff writer, entitled “The Administra- 
tion Is Indebted to a Gimmick.” 

Mr. Tully uses figures supplied by the 
Commissioner of Public Debt to show 
how a bookkeeping trick keeps the pub- 
lic debt under the ceiling. I have pre- 
viously discussed other such gimmicks ir 
the House which have been used to evade 
the debt limit and to give misleading 
figures to the American people. We have 
passed legislation which would permit 
the administration to give the true fis- 
cal facts to the American people and I. 
for one regret that it has not yet become 
law and that the administration is forced 
to resort to subterfuge in order to con- 
tinue its operations. 

In this case, the interest owed on Gov- 
ernment savings bonds has been elimi- 
nated from the public debt even though 
both previous administrations always in- 
cluded it in reporting the debt figures to 
the Congress and the people. 


You will be surprised to know, as Mr. 
Tully points out, that if the debt were 
figured today as it was figured in the 
Truman administration, we would be well 
over the ceiling, since present figures fail 
to include $12 billion in interest due on 
savings bonds. 

THE ADMINISTRATION Is INDEBTED TO A 

GIMMICK 
(By Andrew Tully) 

In all this hassle about increasing the 
debt limit, don't try to get any consolation 
out of Government figures which appear to 
show the public debt as being less than it 
was under Presidents Roosevelt and Truman. 

Actually, figured on the same basis as in 
previous administrations, the public debt Is 
the highest in the Nation's history. 

The reason is a bookkeeping gimmick— 
perfectly logical and legitimate—adopted by 
the Eisenhower administration to show the 
amount owed by the Government to people 
that have savings bonds, 

The Eisenhower boys enter on the books 
only the current value of these savings 
bonds, whereas in the past the debt was fig- 
ured on the basis of the bonds’ maturity 
value. In other words, nowadays if you've 
just bought a $100 war bond for $75, the 
Government figures it owes you only $75 
instead of $100—since it would have to pay 
you only $75 if you cashed it today. 

In previous administrations, the moment 
you bought a $75 bond, the Government 
acknowledged it owed you $100. 


+ 
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Thus the so-calied peak-debt year of 1946 
wasn't the peak at all. The debt then was 
$279 billion, which 18 $5 billion higher than 
the present debt of $274 billion. But the 
1946 figure included approximately $10 bil- 
lion In interest which the Government fig- 
ured it owed—or would owe—on savings 
bonds. Figured on the basis the Eisenhower 
administration uses, the public debt in 1946 
was only $269 billion—or $5 biltion less than 
the current debt. 

Or, if you figured the Eisenhower public 
debt as they figured it in previous adminis- 
trations, it would amount to $286 billion 
because the interest to be due on savings 
bonds has increased to $12 billion. 

The public debt, incidentally, has in- 
creased $18 billion since Harry Truman left 
the White House. It was $266 billion then, 
but again you have to lop off $10 billion in 
savings bond interest in order to compare 
it fairly with the current debt. Lowest post- 
war debt was in 1949, when the debt was 
$252 billion, or $242 billion if figured ac- 
cording to the Eisenhower system. 

All these figures come from Edwin L. Kirby, 
Commissioner of the Public Debt. Mr. Kirby 
sighs wistfully when he reminds you that 
there has only been 1 year in which the 
United States had no public debt. 

That was in 1836 and the reason was a 
combination of a prosperity wave and a Pres- 
ident named Andrew Jackson. who slashed 
Government expenditures with a meat 
cleaver. That was the year, incidentally, 
when the United States paid off the last in- 
stallment of its $40 million Revolutionary 
War debt. 

Although Americans are accustomed to 
thinking of themselves as creditors to the 
rest of the world, part of our public debt is 
owed to foreigners. The total is $6 billion, 
mostly held by banks and public institutions 
in Europe. Germany heads the list of cred- 
itors with $675 million in United States 
10 U's. 


Colorado River Upper Basin Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MAILLIARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been requested to insert in the RECORD 
the following telegram which was ad- 
dressed to all California Members of 
Congress by the San Francisco Clearing 
House Association, stating the position 
of its members on S. 1555, S. 964, H. R. 
4449, and H. R. 236: 

Sam FRANCISCO, CALIF., August 4, 1954. 

Hoover Commission authorized by Congress 
to make comprehensive study and recom- 
mendation concerning our country’s recla- 
mation policies and future plans is being 
bypassed by Colorado River upper basin 
Senate bills 1555 and 964, and H. R. 4449 
and H. R. 236. These bills also would 
burden American taxpayers with an addi- 
tional subsidy load of $1 billion of which 
Californians would be required to pay $93 
million. We hope for your cooperation in 
blocking passage of these unjustified pro- 


Respectfully, 

San Francisco Clearing House Associs- 
tion; Bank of California National Asso- 
ciation, by Elliott McAllister, Presi- 
dent; Crocker First National Bank of 
San Francisco, by J. F. Sullivan, Jr. 
President; Wells Fargo Bank & Union 
Trust Co., by L W. Hellman, Presi- 
dent; Anglo California National Bank 
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of San Francisco, by Paul E. Hoover, 
President; American Trust Co., by 
James K. Lochead, President; Bank of 
America National Trust & Savings As- 
sociation, by S. O. Beise, President; 
Pacific National Bank of San Fran- 
cisco, by E. H. LeMasters, President; 
the San Francisco Bank, by Henry Ver- 
delin, President. 


Housing for Servicemen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the 83d Congress has taken two 
significant steps toward correcting the 
major morale problem of the services; 
that of adequate housing for the fami- 
lies of servicemen. 

Approval of the military family hous- 
ing authorization and appropriation bills 
will mean that some 13,000 military fam- 
ilies will be provided with adequate 
homes at bases and posts where the need 
is most apparent. This is the first in- 
crement in a plan that we hope will even- 
tually provide homes for at least 50 per- 
cent of the currently improperly housed 
peacetime forces of our Nation. 

While there are some objections to 
providing on-base housing as compared 
to Wherry and other Government en- 
couraged or subsidized private housing 
units, it seems apparent that tremen- 
dous savings will accrue to the taxpay- 
ers through providing additional Gov- 
ernment quarters at permanent bases. 

The present practice of granting quar- 
ters allowances in lieu of housing actu- 
ally costs the Government over $1%% bil- 
lion per year. In Government-owned 
military housing, the serviceman accepts 
the housing and gets no allowance. The 
amount which would otherwise be allo- 
cated for allowances can thus amortize 
the cost of such homes in a reasonably 
short time. 

No attempt is being made to provide 
more than a reasonable minimum of per- 
manent quarters for families of peace- 
time forces for the years ahead. Great 
care was taken in the hearings before 
the House Subcommittee on Housing to 
see that homes were authorized only for 


bases or posts that are permanent in 


nature, where the shortage of available 
housing was most acute, or where mili- 
tary needs were best served by having 
men in residence close to action stations. 

Even more important and far reach- 
ing in its benefits to service families is 
the new provision in the National Hous- 
ing Act that extends favorable terms and 
insured mortgages to men and women 
on active duty. 

Many servicemen in the past have been 
lured into civilian life by the attractive 
provisions of the GI bill which provided 
low downpayments and long-term 
financing for home purchasers. 

The National Housing Act for 1954 ex- 
tends somewhat similar provisions to en- 
listed men and officers on active duty. 
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Conferences T have held with FHA offi- 
cials and military leaders have convinced 
me that this act will prove to be the 
biggest boon to the seryicemen in many 
years. 

While regulations have not been made 
public, it seems apparent that under 
terms of this act a serviceman can pur- 
chase a home, living in it while at a 
given base, post, or station, and upon 
being transferred can sell the home and 
repurchase another at his new duty sta- 
tion. s 
In other words, it will not be a one- 
time shot, as with the GI program, but 
instead will, within reason, recognize the 
impermanence of assignments and not 
penalize the serviceman through setting 
a limit on the number of times a service- 
man may avail himself of the benefits 
of home ownership. 

Actual provisions of the bill will per- 
mit a serviceman to obtain an FHA- 
insured mortgage not exceeding 95 per- 
cent of the appraised value of the prop- 
erty up to $18,000, providing the service- 
man either occupies it or certifies his 
failure to do so is the result of his mili- 
tary assignment. Premiums on the 
mortgage insurance will be paid by the 
Defense Department, which will reduce 
the loan percentage from 4½ to 4% 
percent. 

Military regulations are planned to 
prevent servicemen from abusing the 
privileges accorded them under this act, 
but it is expected that the services will 
be liberal in their interpretation of the 
act, in order to make the benefits avail- 
able to all interested career personnel. 

This act should prove to be a stabil- 
izing influence on the families of service 
personnel and, in the opinion of military 
leaders, should make peacetime career 
service much more attractive. 

Mr. Speaker, it is encouraging to note 
that the Air Force has reported an up- 
swing in reenlistments for the first time 
in many years. I believe the construc- 
tive efforts of the 83d Congress to im- 
prove conditions for servicemen and 
women have reversed the 10-year trend 
of reduction of benefits that had put us 
in a dangerous corner. Morale will im- 
prove markedly, and reenlistments are 
bound to increase if we continue to rec- 
ognize the importance and dignity of the 
servicemen in whose hands we have 
placed the safety and defense of our 
homes and families. 


Report to the People of the 16th Congres- 
sional District of Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


Or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, in the many 
important legislative decisions which I 
have been called upon to make in this 
83d Congress, both as a member of the 
Appropriations Committee, which con- 
trols the spending of all the Federal 
agencies, and upon the floor of the 
House, I have at all times attempted to 
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bear in mind the welfare ana the wishes 
of my constituents in the 16th Congres- 
sional District of Ohio. 

Through many personal trips to the 
district, comprising the counties of 
Stark. Tuscarawas, and Wayne, through 
detailed questionnaires, and by other 
means, I have sought to keep myself 
constantly informed on the sentiments 
of my district regarding legislation pend- 
ing before Congress. 

When I have called upon my constitu- 
vents for advice and guidance they have 
responded generously, and their cooper- 
ation has materially lessened the bur- 
dens of my legislative duties. In turn, 
I feel that I owe them a report on my 
more important activities in behalf of 
them and the Nation during the current 
Congress, now coming to a close. This 
is my report. 

Congressional Quarterly News Fea- 
tures, a highly respected, independent 
news service, in a recent survey of voting 
records, noted that my voting participa- 
tion on rollcalls in the first session was 
100 percent. While this session has not 
yet been completed, I am confident that 
my final record of voting participation 
again will be unusually high. 

TAXES AND SPENDING 


At the beginning of this Congress I 
was appointed to the powerful Appro- 
Priations Committee, generally accepted 
as the most important committee in 
Congress. This appointment brought 
Prestige to my district which it had not 
enjoyed in many years, since none of my 
immediate predecessors had acquired 
sufficient seniority and experience for 

“such an important assignment. 

The Appropriations Committee last 
year conducted studies which resulted in 
& saving of $14 billion from the budget 
Tecommended by former President Tru- 
man. Further elimination of wasteful 
and needless expenditures were made 
during the present year. Much, of 
Course, remains to be done. 

The savings already made have 
brought a balanced budget in sight, and 
made possible $8 billion in tax reductions 
already being enjoyed by our citizens, 

uctions in the excise, or sales tax, 
On theater and other admissions, tele- 
Phone bills, electric-light bulbs, trans- 
Dortation of persons, and a long list of 
Other items, already are in effect. In- 
Come-tax reductions will benefit a vast 
Number of persons through reductions 
in the withholding and other personal 

ome taxes. 

FARM PROBLEM 


The farm problem is one of the most 
Perplexing situations confronting the 

ation today. I have given this ques- 
tion much time and study. 

The farmer has been beset by round 
after round of inflation brought on by 
the ruinous spending policies of the Tru- 
man administration. Thousands of acres 
ti land have been brought into produc- 

On through costly irrigation projects 


Mund by the Federal Government. 


re thousands of acres of marginal 
d ands were brought into production 
Bu ing the war, and kept in production 
a high price supports. Wide usage of 
aper and inferior substitutes for some 
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of our farm products have been encour- 
aged. 

Price supports should be maintained 
at a high level until a more realistic 
solution can be achieved. But I am con- 
fident our farmers prefer to have their 
products consumed by humans rather 
than to have them rot in some Govern- 
Ment cave or warehouse. The farmers 
want, are entitled to, and must have a 
fair share of the national income. Iam 
confident this twin objective can be 
achieved and will continue to devote my 
efforts toward that end. 

The problem of massive surpluses is a 
major one. Several additional methods 
for further reducing surplus stocks have 
been proposed by me, and are now being 
considered at high administration levels. 
Regardless of the disruptive talk of their 
detractors, the farmers will not be “sold 
short” by the Eisenhower administration. 
Iam confident we will evolve a more ben- 
eficial and satisfactory system than the 
present one of “production for waste,” 
one which will be satisfactory to the 
farmers and of benefit to the whole 
economy. 

EMPLOYMENT AND BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


The business recession which Presi- 
dent Eisenhower inherited has presented 
difficult problems in the industrial areas 
of my district. I have been in almost 
constant contact with the Secretary of 
Labor, Defense Department officials, and 
others in an effort to do everything pos- 
sible in this connection. These officials 
have been very cooperative and are 
watching developments carefully. While 
there appears to have been some im- 
provement, neither I nor they will relax 
efforts in this connection. 

After a series of conferences with the 
Secretary of Labor and other high Gov- 
ernment officials, I succeeded in having 
the Canton area placed in class IV, which 
gave industries there preferential treat- 
ment on Government contracts. The 
Department of Agriculture sent carlos 
of surplus food to areas in the dist 
where it was needed. 

The interest and cooperation of Pr. 
dent Eisenhower’s administration in this 
problem has been greatly appreciated, 
and has been of material benefit to the 
people of my district. 

NATIONAL SECURITY 


Recent developments have confirmed 
my stand that we can place little or no 
dependence in our so-called friends 
abroad in the time of an emergency. 
They are looking out for themselves and 
we must look out for ourselves. 

There are enough unexpended bal- 
ances which already have been appro- 
priated to carry the foreign aid program 
a full year. Hence I voted against addi- 
tional appropriations for this purpose. 
It was my feeling that if this extra ap- 
propriation were not made, we could 
have given the American public a bal- 
anced budget. And this we promised 
to do. 

President Eisenhower’s proposal for 
streamlining our Military Establishment, 
cutting down on our dependence on foot 
soldiers, and emphasizing more modern 
weapons was, indeed, a heartening one. 
We all pray that war will not be thrust 
upon us, but if it is, we want to be pre- 
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pared to win it with the least loss of the 
lives of our people. 
` SOCIAL SECURITY 


More adequate and realistic social se- 
curity was given much attention by the 
current Congress. When this measure 
was under consideration I advocated ex- 
tending it to those who needed and 
wanted the coverage. I opposed extend- 
ing it to such groups as doctors, who did 
not want to come under the system. 
Among other things, I was concerned 
over the teachers’ retirement fund in 
Ohio. I urged we should not jeopardize 
this group by forcing them under social- 
security regulation and denying their 
rights under their own social security 
system. I felt the same way about police, 
firemen, and other employees already 
covered by State and municipal plans. 

VETERANS 


As a former war correspondent who 
served with Ohio's 37th Division in the 
Pacific and saw what the boys went 
through, the interests of our veterans 
and their families is very close to my 
heart. Iam convinced that much of the 
money which in the past has been ap- 
propriated for the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration has been used in a very ineffi- 
cient manner, to say the very least. I 
have worked and will continue to work 
to cut out the red tape and inefficiency 
in the Veterans’ Administration, and to 
see that agency weed out those persons 
who are not giving courteous and ef- 
cient service, 

As a member of the Appropriations 
Committee, I have supported and will 
continue to support appropriations 
which give our veterans the medical, 
hospital, and other rights to which they 
are entitled. I will continue to do my 
utmost in this direction as long as I 
am a Member of Congress. 

PROTECT AMERICAN LABOR 


The protection of American labor 
against floods of cheap imports from 
low-wage areas has been, and will con- 
tinue to be, one of my main objectives 
as a Member of Congress. When the 
appropriation bill for the Department of 
interior was under consideration on the 
floor of the House, I proposed an 
amendment designed to give American 
workers a better break on Government 
contracts. The Buy American Act 
should be strengthened, not weakened, 
and the “peril point” provision should 
be rigidly enforced. American workers 
must not be put out of their jobs by 
cheaply made products from abroad. 

The recent action of President Eisen- 
hower in raising by up to 50 percent the 
tariff on imports of cheap watches in- 
dicates the attitude of this administra- 
tion regarding the necessity of protect- 
ing American workers. I was among 
those who recommended this action. 
My strong support of it was detailed in 
a recent House speech. 

ROADBUILDING PROGRAM 


A Federal highway building program 
that will include rural roads and town 
and city streets was approved by this 
Congress. This law authorizes expendi- 
tures of $966 million in each of the fiscal 
years 1956 and 1957 for highway and 
road construction. It gives the States 
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a greater degree of administrative con- 
trol over their own roads included in 
their Federal-aid and secondary sys- 
tems. The residents of Ohio farms and 
villages, in common with those in other 
States, will benefit materially from this 
legislation. It is of interest that this im- 
portant highway bill was sponsored by 
my good friend and neighbor Congress- 
man J. Harry McGrecor, of West La- 
fayette. 
VOTING RECORD 

There is attached herewith a record 
of my stand on important legislation on 
which recorded votes were taken in the 
House of Representatives during the 83d 
Congress. This list shows whether I fa- 
vored or opposed passage, and the ac- 
tion taken by the House. 


Ist session 


Bow's 
position 


House 


Bubjoct action 


Un-American Activities Com- | Ye. Approved. 
Les. 
confirm title 
woe farm labor, Im por ta- 
Continental Shelf (en lands, 
confirm title of States). 
Reciprocal trade agreement 
extonsion. 
Mutual Security Act exten- 
sion. 


99 rubber 
isposul of 


Ves. 
Na 
Yes... 
NG 
N. 


Communist Chinese, against 
admission of to UN. 
1 security appropria- 


8 miners, and produc- 
ers, protection of, under 
Trude Agreements Act. 

Farm surplus, for famine relief 

abroad, 


-| Failed, 


2d session 


Row's 
Position 


Honss 


Subject action 


Atr nether Academy, establish- 


Yes.....| Approved, 


men 
Conner Credit Corp., to | Yea... Do, 
discharge indebtedness of. 

Un-American rata Com- | e.. Do, 
mittee, provide funds 

Fixcise-tax reduetion es Do. 

Personal exemption merense No. . Failed. 
for income-tax purposes, 

. and revision | Tes... Approved. 

Housing Act, passage o. Nes Do, 
Bt. Eora eee develop- | Les Do, 

riesite price supports | Yes... Do. 

Kisenliower proposal). 

42 communication sys- | Les Do. 
tem, military construction, 

‘Trade agreement extension No Do. 

o ng Soviet interference 

Western H Haro. Fes Do. 

Health 9 voluntary NO.. Failed. 
propaymen 

Postal | pay in establish | Vos Do. 
committee to study, 

Atomic Act revision..| Ves... Approved, 

8 security sppropria- | No Do. 

Tax 8 and reduction, | Te Do. 

conference report on 
. Credit Corpora- 23 Do 


tion, increase borrowing 
power of, 


Norx.— Due to the magnificient leadership of Speaker 
of the House Josern W. MARTIN, of ALASSACHUSETTA, 
and Majority Leader Aden a A. HALLECK, of Indians, 
mao, inportant legislation without the 

of n rollcull vote. Buch actions were taken 
E toller or volon votes, for which the votes of 
individual Members are not recorded, 
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RIGHT TO VOTE 


Mr. Speaker, the right to vote is a 
very dear heritage of the American peo- 
ple. It is a right which has been denied 
to increasing millions of formerly free 
people in the past few years. It can be 
said without fear of contradiction that 
those persons who have lost the right of 
the free ballot wish now they had it 
back; and if they had it, they would miss 
no opportunity to use it. 

Those of us who do not exercise our 
right to vote are courting disaster. Be- 
ing busy, or disgruntled, or bad weather 
on election day, is no excuse. Even the 
best excuses for not voting will not allevi- 
ate the disaster that will come to us all 
if, through our failure to vote, our coun- 
try is destroyed by corruption or decay. 
It is not only a right but a duty for all 
patriotic Americans to turn out on elec- 
tion day and vote for the candidate who, 
in their opinion, can do the most for our 
country in the perilous days ahead. 

So far as I am concerned, I stand on 
my record in behalf of the people of my 
congressional district and the Nation 
and my firm support in most major 
instances of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion in Washington. 


The Government in Business 


EXTENSION ce REMARKS 


HON. CECIL] M. HARDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11; 1954 


Mrs. HARDEN. Mr. Speaker, for 2 
years the Harden subcommittee of House 
Government Operations Committee has 
been holding hearings and issuing re- 
ports in an effort to unfold the story of 
the Government in business and to mo- 
tivate a program of remedy and pre- 
vention. No agency, including the 
Bureau of the Budget, the General Ac- 
counting Office, nor the Defense Depart- 
ment, with their numerous comptrollers, 
accountants, experts, auditors, analysts, 
economists, political scientists, manage- 
ment engineers, and statisticians, knows 
the extent of these businesses, their cap- 
ital assets, the people employed, taxes 
lost, or unit cost of products and serv- 
ices. 

The Chemical Week of May 15, 1954, 
carried an article listing the facilities 
in “Uncle Sam’s Chemical Empire.” It 
includes 32 plants valued at $311,028,000. 
To the chemical empire could be added 
Uncle Sam's banking empire, or his 
shipping empire, his commissary empire, 
and so on, until we had a list of perhaps 
a hundred with assets in the billions. 

Why the fuss over Uncle Sam in busi- 
ness? First of all, Uncle Sam is not 
supposed to be a businessman. He is 
supposed to be an administrator, regu- 
lator, a governor, an adjuster, but not 
a businessman. He is to do what has 
been specifically delegated to him. He 
is to do what the States and the people 
cannot do for themselves. 


August 11 


On the theme of what the people can 
and cannot do for themselves, we find 
a great deal of misunderstanding, Lin- 
coln said: 

In all that the people can individually 
do as well for themselves, government ought 
not to interfere. 


Many people who want to justify the 
Government's intrusion into State and 
private fields consider this statement 
a justification. They say: “The peo- 
ple cannot do these things, so the Gov- 
ernment must in the general welfare.” 
They do not realize that atrophy follows 
an easy “can’t.” Strength and general 
welfare follow can and will.“ The phil- 
osophy of Lincoln epitomizes the life of 
one born to low standing but who at- 
tained the heights through the opportu- 
nity to exercise latent ability, initiative, 
and energy and to profit himself from his 
own efforts. 

When Lincoln signed the patent bill 
he stated that it would add fuel to the 
fire of genius. These few simple words 
express Lincoln's keen appreciation of 
the fact that genius must profit from its 
own work, 


One of the most thoughtful presenta- 
tions of Lincoln's views on Government 
with respect to free enterprise was re- 
vealed in an article by Ralph G. Lind- 
strom in the Christian Science Monitor 
on February 9, 1954. The article fol- 
lows: 

Lincoun’s Views ON GOVERNMENT 
(By Ralph G. Lindstrom) 

Abraham Lincoln lived and gave his hu- 
man life to preserve a government which 
was created to foster free enterprise, indi- 
vidual initiative, and genuine equality. 

Today free enterprise and individual in- 
Itlative are under attack. They have been 
under attack for a generation—by Hitler's 
naziism, Mussolini's fascism, and by Soviet 
communism, These aggressive systems, and 
even the means deemed necessary to combat 
them, tend to obscure and even to endanger 
all that Lincoln fought to preserve. 

Was Lincoln mistaken? Did he and the 
constitutional fathers merely dream idle 
dreams? Can such freedoms survive the 
stress and strain of today’s East-West con- 
flict? 

Even in his day some charged Lincoln 
with presidential practices in complete con- 
tradiction of his political professions. 

Our purpose here is to see what Lincoln 
actually fought for. His civic concept in- 
cluded: 

FREE ENTERPRISE 

Lincoln wrote a text for free enterprise. 
It is in one of those precious and priceless 
fragments found in his files and written in 
his own hand. Sometimes they were un- 
spoken refiections—a sort of alone with God 
testing and tasting of great civic considera- 
tions. Others found their way into his 
speeches. 

In one such fragment Lincoln considered 
why America enjoyed increasing prosperity. 
He first asked himself: What was the pri- 
mary cause of our great prosperity? Was it 
the combination of our Constitution and the 
Union? This was digging deep. These were 
basic documents of highest importance in 
the Lincolnian concept of our Federal Union, 

Yet Lincoln dug deeper: 

“There is something back of these, en- 
twining itself more closely about the human 
heart. That something is the principle of 
liberty to all—the principle that clears the 
path for all—gives hope to all—and, by con- 
sequence, enterprise and industry to al.“ 
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CLEARS THE PATH FOR ALL 


Enterprise and industry, through paths 
open to all, are no mere bases for slogans for 
class-consclous extremes, leftist or rightist. 
Such a system offers no utopia to the radical 
of the left, It promises no unearned good. 
It clears the path for all—gives hope to all. 
Hope of something for nothing? For un- 
earned good? No, its gift is genuine good. 
It gives opportunity to achieve, and gives it 
to all. It does not even promise supply it- 
self; it gives the basis for supply, limited 
only by the degree of enterprise and work. 
Its opportunity is for everyone, everywhere 
that is, for everyone willing to work and 
achieve, 

Here is no proletariat promise of ease to 
one class at the expense of another class. It 
urges no ascendancy of any class over any 
other class. And the consequence must ever 
be the blessings of good to any and every 
man in the degree of his enterprise and 
industry. This American free enterprise is 
as soundly and rightiy tough minded as the 
challenge of Sir Winston Churchill's blood, 
sweat, and tears. Freemen are willing to 
accept such challenges. 

But, neither does Lincoln's text justify any 
rightist extreme. Four times in that short 
text he tells himself that good is for all. 
National and universal prosperity will be at- 
tained and retained exactly to the extent 
that it is kept open to all. Cleared paths, 
and dynamic hope entwining the human 
heart, inspire men under free enterprise to 
their greatest achievements, Lincoln never 
forgot that prosperity could only be as wide- 
spread and as permanent as the universality 
of its well-based hope and clear paths. 

WARNING TO RICHT AND LEFT 


Pondering further, Lincoln rejected any- 
thing less than universal opportunity. He 
recognized that Americans could have de- 
clared independence without that principle 
of universality; but. without it, we could not, 
I think, have secured our free government, 
and consequent prosperity. And why? He 
answered: No oppressed people will fight, 
and endure, as our fathers did, without the 
Promise of something better, than a mere 
change of masters.” 

This is not only a warning to a class-con- 
scious right; it is also the complete answer to 
the siren call of enslaving communism, 
which promises abundance as the reward for 
surrendered freedom. 

Suffice it to summarize here by saying that 
the Government Lincoln fought for accepts 
neither bestridden nor bestriding class. He 
Would not surrender freedom of enterprise 
for promised prosperity by a totalitarian 
State. Also, he warned those who toil up 
from poverty to beware of surrendering a 
Political power which, if surrendered, will 
Surely be used to close the doors of advance- 
ment against such as they, and to fix new 
disabilities and burdens upon them, till all 
liberty shall be lost. 


INDIVIDUAL INITIATIVE 


colm into consideration of how man may 
kept free from unnecessary restraints 
by, and improper competition of, 


Lincoln's first message to Congress we 

asking whether men would struggle 

pea to preserve freedom under our Fed- 
Union as they did to establish it. 

tem Went on to observe that under our sys- 
People were neither to be debased by 


1 
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other people nor by government. This was 
no government over people without voice as 
to what that government should do. It is, 
observed Lincoln, a “we the people“ govern- 
ment. “This is essentially a people's con- 
test.” 

Was he thinking through something new? 
No, indeed. He must have been reaching 
back into his mental inventory for another 
fragment on government which he probably 
wrote in 1854. That long before, he asked 
himself another question: What ts the le- 
gitimate object of government? He told 
himseif that “government is a combination 
of the people of a country to effect certain 
objects by joint effort.” 

But, then, he was troubled. He saw gov- 
ernments, even those “best framed and best 
administered" as “expensive” (what would 
he say today), “onerous * * and some of 
them very oppressive.” Why, then, have 
government“? Why not each individual take 
“the whole fruit of his labor” without taxes? 
Why not just take land“ * * without buy- 
ing it of anyone“? Absurd? Let's see what 
current history shows. 

OBJECT OF GOVERNMENT TOLD 

In our generation we have seen Commu- 
nists seize control of governments by infil- 
tration and force. Then, in the name of the 
proletariat, they take industry and “land 
* * * without buying it of anyone.” In the 
name of government, they practice pillage 
for a class. They seize control and property 
through the kill-or-be-killed, subject-or-be- 
subjected practice of mere brute force. They 
promise abundance to a proletariat and 
give—to even this supposedly favored class— 
unequally shared scarcity. 

But let us return for more of Lincoln’s 
written soliloquy about the proper spheres 
of government activity. The test of civic 
logic is In this sentence: 

“The legitimate object of government Is to 
do for a community of people what they need 
to have done, but cannot do at all, or cannot 
80 well do, for themselves—in their separate 
and individual capacities.” 

Then follows his test for confining govern- 
ment to its proper sphere and for ever- 
broadening individual initiative: 

“In all that the people can individually 
do as well for themselves, government ought 
not to interfere.” 

Lincoln gave words their full idea content. 
Note he did not say: All that the people do 
individually do as well for themselves. 
Whatever they can do for themselves is not 
a legitimate object of government.” 

Yet it ls no mere play with words to observe 
that people, over not very long sweeps of 
experience, decide that they only can do 
what they do do. Unused functions may be 
lost in atrophy, Therefore, if people too long 
Tail to do what was once within the can do 
of their own experience, the area of what 
they cannot do grows larger—and so does 
government. 

WHAT PEOPLE CANNOT DO 


What are some of the things people “need 
to have done * * but cannot do 
or so well do for themselves“? Lin- 
coln answers his question with a general list: 
Bullding of roads and bridges, providing for 
helpless young and afflicted, schools, military 
defense, policing against crime and violence, 
the. courts, and machinery of government 
itself, 

Would it not be Lincolnian logic to ask 
ourselves why governments have, since his 
day, grown so big and exercise so many func- 
tions formerly left to Individual initiative? 
No doubt the charge of deliberate creeping 
socialism would seem a sufficient answer to 
many. But is it enough, if we are to preserve 
individual initiative as more than a mere 
slogan? 

World wars, hot and cold, have done much 
to make national governments in all coun- 
tries more pervasive. This is one area for 
man’s most earnest study. 
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But let's look, also, at just one of many 
other dangers to individual initlative—gov- 
ernmental subsidy. And let us ask whether, 
when what was once a people cannot do 
function becomes a function people can do, 
in their separate capacities. and yet is con- 
tinued as a government activity, we are not 
deliberately debilitating individual initiative, 

For example, industrial tariffs once were 
necessary to protect weak and infant indus- 
try in America against big and well-estab- 
lished European manufacturers. Now the 
situation is reyersed: many tariffs have be- 
come sheer subsidies, or merely protect areas 
of industrial incompetence. We first pay 
higher prices because of outmoded tarlffs— 
and then must provide economic relief to 
other nations who must be subsidized to be 
kept free from economic collapse and com- 
munism. Individual initiative is thereby 
proportionately stifled in both the giving and 
receiving nations. 

CONTROLS FOLLOW SUBSIDY 


But the chain reaction goes further. Agri- 
culture is given subsidy by price control in 
part for the reason that farmers otherwise 
sell their products on a much lower basis 
than they pay for machinery and other tariif- 
protected products. So with transportation. 
And thus on and on—with governments 
growing larger and the people can do area 
subjected to shrinkage and atrophy. It con- 
stitutes a vicious cycle, 

But the context of our times has changed. 
Some industrialists warn against continu- 
ance by this Nation, the world’s largest 
creditor, with the largest and most modern 
industrial plant, of no longer needed tariffs 
and their consequent endless chain of Gov- 
ernment subsidies. They know, too, that 
controls follow subsidy. They know that, all 
too often, individual initiative and compe- 
tence is this not merely unrewarded, but 
paralyzed. 

All of this is only to say that individual 
initiative will thrive to the extent that peo- 
ple are courageously tough-fibered—people 
who stand on their own feet—people who do, 
do whatever they can individually do for 
themselves—people who never forget that, 
if they seek Government interference for 
their business, Government interf 
with and against their own business, will fol- 
low as effect on cause, 

GENUINE EQUALITY 

“I certainly wish that all men could be 
free,” wrote President Lincoln to James C. 
Conkling as a message to ‘unconditional 
Union men’ meeting in Illinois. 

“As I would not be a slave, so I would not 
be a master,” he also wrote in solemn solilo- 


y- 

“In giving freedom to the slave, we assure 
freedom to the free,” he told Congress on 
December 1, 1862. 

In still another fragment this civic logi- 
clan wrote: 5 

“Most governments have been based, prac- 
tically, on the denial of the equal rights of 
men * ours began by affirming those 
rights.” 

That great affirmance of the Declaration 
of Independence—"“all men are created free 
and equal“ —has been called a self-evident 
lie. Yet neither logic nor Lincoln con- 
strues that statement to mean that all hu- 
mans are equal in endowment, in progress, 
and In individual achievement. Such an as- 
sertion would, indeed, be untrue. How, then, 
are free men to be qual? Lincoln puts it 
his way: 

“We proposed to give all a chance; and we 
expected the weak to grow stronger, the ig- 
norant, wiser; and all better, and happier to- 
gether.” 

LINCOLN EXPLAINS CIVIL WAR 


Again and again and again Lincoln sald 


Congress, why the Union fought. The Civil 
War was a struggle for maintaining in the 
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world, that form, and substance of govern- 
ment, whose leading objects is, to elevate 
the condition of men—to lift artificial 
weights from all shoulders * * * to afford 
all, an unfettered start, and a fair chance, 
in the race of life * * * This is the lead- 
jug object of the government for whose ex- 
istence we contest.” 

Such is the Golden Rule of both ethics and 
civics, 

Communism first promised equality in 
possessions, in progress, and in achievement. 
Its end result is found to be fettered start 
and loss of all free chance—favoritism to 
members of the party, and still more dis- 
crimination in favor of those who happen to 
be on top at any given time in the struggle 
for ascendancy in brute force. Lincoln never 
swung to one extreme to oppose the other 
extreme. He urged us to stand on middle 
ground. To hold the ship level and steady. 

In his Milwaukee address on agriculture, 
he warned against those who would con- 
clude that all Jaborers are necessarily either 
hired laborers or slaves * * * that whoever 
is once a hired laborer, is fatally fixed in that 
condition for life; and thence, again, that 
his condition is as bad as, or worse, than, 
that of a slave, This is the mud-sill theory.“ 

That phrase comes from the description 
of the position of the lowest sill in a log 
cabin, permanently embedded in the mud, 
and forever fixed in that position by the 
upper levels of the building resting upon it 
and holding it down. 

STROVE FOR GREAT REPUBLIC 

To Lincoln, humanity was not, and could 
not be, comprised of creatures in materially 
fixed status or strata. Human experience 
to Lincoln was a race, and government 
should only assure to all men a fair chance, 
an unfettered start, in that race. 

Well he knew that America had not fully 
or nearly attained that ideal. But he had 
an answer for the twittings of those, then 
and now, who call the all men are created 
free and equal” truism a glittering generali- 
gation. He called attention to the Saviour’s 
injunction: 

“Be ye therefore perfect, even as your 
Father which is in heaven is perfect.” 

How many humans are as perfect as their 
Father which is in heaven is perfect“? Yet, 
do we ridicule high purpose because not yet 
attained, he asked in effect. No, as individ- 
uals strive to attain perfection in their 
lives, so must peoples, through their gov- 
ernments, honestly strive to assure the 
equality of opportunity which they state as 
a purpose of government. 

Lincoln fought for a government neither 
Utopian nor tyrannically fixing individual 
man in debased or unfavored status. He 
strove for “the great republic” whose pur- 
pose was to enable man to achieve his vast 
future. 3 

Here was a man of lively sympathy for 
the cause of equality and freedom, wherever 
it appeared, and in whatever form. As the 
late Dr. James G. Randall put it, Lincoln 
ever fused the cause of nationalism with 
that of freedom. 


Communism: What and Why 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BOB WILSON 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1954 
Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, as a newspaper publisher, you 


will undoubtedly be interested in learn- 
ing of a new neighborhood publication 


which has been established in the fast- 
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growing Clairemont section of San Diego. 
It is named The Voice,” and it’s mast- 
head carries a very commendable state- 
ment of principles; as follows: 

This paper is a community service and Is 
dedicated to the propositions that: men 
who would have well-organized communi- 
ties and happy, interesting, and secure lives 
must live in harmony with the spirit and 
law of God: every person is worthy of dignity 
and respect; that community is best for men 
which gives the greatest possible opportunity 
for individual freedom of expression and 
enterprise. 


This new publication has already 
established itself as a voice against com- 
munism, and has featured many articles 
about the menace of communism. 


Recently it carried an editorial by Ed 
Welty that deserves the attention of our 
colleagues. 


Under unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks, I include the editorial] in 
the Appendix of the Recorp Commu- 
nism; What and Why: 

COMMUNISM: WHAT AND WHY 


Communism or socialism could be defined 
as the rough road back to barbarism mis- 
takenly labeled a short cut to destiny. 

Many years ago students of government 
noticed that development of governmental 
theory and institution developed in cycles 
that swung first toward the liberal and then 
toward the reactionary in general feeling. 
It was also noticed that over a period of time 
the general movement was toward a Liberal 
direction. 

Now, in the early 19th century (150 to 
100 years ago) the greater part of Europe 
and the world was still dominated by the 
ideas of society inherited from feudal times 
and even in the infant Republic of the 
United States practices now accepted as an 
important part of democracy would have 
been regarded as unthinkable anarchy. 

Everywhere workmen labored 12 to 14 
hours a day 7 days a week, Everywhere 
education was limited and children worked 
long hours for little more than enough poor 
food to keep from starving. Nowhere could 
women yote or even control their own prop- 
erty and most of the nations of the world 
still condoned slavery. 

In England, in France, and in America, 
politicians, patriots, and philosophers had 
begun the movement toward human free- 
dom and individual rights, and from these 
centers the challenge of mankind's dreams 
and hopes rang out through all the world. 

In Germany, where feudal serfdom still 
existed alongside a growing learning and 
the beginning of industry, a young man of a 
wealthy family studied philosophy. He had 
no personal religion and he was of a bitter 
and frustrated disposition, unsuccesful at 
love, and unacceptable as a teacher, he 
blamed everyone but himself. Gradually 
be became associated with the most radical 
elements, and, supported by the wealthy 
father of a friend, this human failure poured 
the gall of his frustration and bitterness 
into a series of distorted writings that have 
been unparalleled in the hayoc they have 
caused, 

This was Karl Marx, the father of com- 
munism and socialism. It was his conten- 
tion that if society were moving toward the 
left anyway, then the sensible thing to do 
was to seize power by force and bring about 
the ultimate changes quickly under a tem- 
porary dictatorship. 

Like many others, he let his personal de- 
feats and hates influence his thinking. So 
history as he saw it would wipe out the 
wealthy and aristocratic classes that had 
rejected him and the laborers would be the 
army that would do it. He hungered and 
thirsted for vengeance and could not wait 
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to see bloody heads roll as they had a few 
years earlier in France. 

So he proposed a dictatorship to hurry 
the work of a world revolution. Marx was 
really both a poor student of history and 
philosophy. He completely failed to realize 
that a bad means cannot produce a good 
end. 

But he wrote so cleverly and so convinc- 
ingly that his writings have been the chief 
tool of professional rabble rousers and dem- 
agogs ever since his time. 

Now, in our own day, the foolishnecs of 
his theories has become apparent, for the 
whole world is divided into two camps. At 
the head of the one camp js the Soviet Union 
(Russia) and at the head of the other is our 
own country. 

The Soviet Union is the product of a Com- 
munist revolution and 35 years of Commu- 
nist dictatorship. 

Instead of withering away, instead of pro- 
viding the self-government, peace, and 
plenty for a happy people, the Soviet Union 
has fastened a growing tyranny upon the 
people of Russia. It has deliberately slaugh- 
tered, starved, and imprisoned millions of its 
Own people in order to enforce its rule. It 
has produced poverty and fear for its people, 
while it has used its resources to repeatedly 
invade and enslave the weaker nations on 
its borders. From day to day it plunges 
onward in fear and desperation, imperiling 
the whole worid. 

In the meantime our own country has led 
the world in a steady evolution that has pro- 
duced the highest standard of living the 
world has ever known. 

Here any man with normal intelligence 
and temperate habits can live a life such as 
the wealthiest nobles could not have lived 
u hundred years ago. 

Almost every man owns some part of our 
industrial system through an insurance pol- 
icy if nothing else, Millions own their own 
homes, farms, and businesses. Thousands 
own bonds, have money in the bank, or own 
at least a few shares of stock in some com- 
pany. Living conditions and the rights of 
labor have improved beyond the wildest 
dreams of even 50 years ago. Every child 
can get a fine education. The aged, the 
orphaned the underprivileged can turn to any 
one of the many agencies for help yet all of 
this has come quietly, with no civil war, no 
eee purges, no famine, and no real suffer- 

g. 

America is far from perfect; a hundred 
years from now our grandchildren’s grand- 
children will still find much to do to improve 
the best that we can bequeath them, yet we 
should have confidence to work steadily 
ahead, for the future belongs to the free. 

Surely a tree shall be known by ita fruit 
and the good tree that bears good fruit will 
be tended and treasured, but the poor tree 
that bears fruit shall be cut down and 
burned. 


Signals Over 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VERA BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mrs. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to include in the Recor» the follow- 
ing trenchant observation from the Po- 
tomac Fever column of Fletcher Knebel 
in yesterday’s Washington Evening Star: 

General Vogel, Ike's new TVA head, says 
he doesn’t think that TVA Is creeping so- 
cialism. This is Vogel’s first week on the 
Eisenhower team—he hasn't got the signals 
yet. 


1954 
Search for Alaska Oil 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
N IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
search for oil in Alaska which is now 
proceeding so intensively in so many 
different regions of the Territory is here 
described in a special dispatch to the 
New York Times from Fairbanks, 
Alaska: 

Oil companies are sinking millions of dol- 
lars in the subsurface of Alaska. Major out- 
side companies as well as Alaska concerns, 
some of which sell dollar-a-share stocks 
through newspaper advertisements, are 
gambling on finding gushers in several parts 
of the Territory. 

The burst of activity involves test drilling 
as well as some preliminary exploratory 
work. It takes in natural gas as well as oil, 
with both Fairbanks and Anchorage, the 
principal centers of population, interested 
in bringing in natural gas to cut present 
high heating and lighting costs. 

Plans are being advanced for a $30 million 
pipeline to carry the gas into Fairbanks from 
the Gulik field between this city and Point 
Barrow on the Arctic coast, the farthest 
north polnt on the North American main- 
land. 
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The upper end of the pipeline would be 
in the Arctic tundra region, the vast treeless 
Plain north of the Brooks range where the 
Navy ended a 9-year $56 million oil explora- 
tory program last September. Some 35 test 
holes were sunk and estimates of oil reserves 
in one part of the field—the Umiat—range 
from 30 million to 100 million barrels. The 
lower figures are not considered to represent 
commercial quantities. 

The Navy's work was begun by the Sea- 
bees in 1944 and taken over by Arctic Con- 
tractors, a group of companies under con- 
tract to the Navy Bureau of Yards and Docks, 
in 1946. Oil was found not only at Umlat 
but on the Simpson Peninsula, 45 miles 
Southeast of Point Barrow, and at Fish 
Creek, 20 miles west of the mouth of the 
Colville River on the Arctic Coast, 135 miles 
to the southeast of Barrow. 

Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4, on which 
Part of the exploration was done, consists 
Of 37,000 square miles. Added to it was an 
adjacent 30,000 square mile tract withdrawn 
trom the public domain by the Secretary of 
the Interior in the mid 1940's for oll ex- 
Ploration by the Nayy. 

SEEK TO CANCEL ORDER 
Efforts, which appear encouraging to Alas- 
„are being made now to win cancellation 
by Secretary of the Interior Douglas McKay 
Of this withdrawal order. 

At this time most of the oll exploration in 
the Territory is in three general areas along 
the southern as distinguished from the 
eee or panhandle region of Alas- 


Phil Holdsworth, Territorial commissioner 
Of mines, said at Juneau that about $4 mil- 
had been spent during the last 3 years 
oll exploration by private enterprises with 
Million to be spent this year. The out- 
Slde companies include Standard of Cali- 
°rnia, Shell Oil co., Phillips Petroleum, and 
the Havenstrite Oil Co. 


PROMISING GAS STRIKE 
The current bulletin of the Territorial De- 
Partment of Mines notes that the Alaska Oil 
Gas Development Co. “has struck prom- 
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ising gas Indications at depths of 1,200 feet 
and lower at their drilling site near Eureka.” 
This is northeast of Anchorage, the Terri- 
torial metropolis. 

There is no actual production of oll any- 
where in the Territory at present. Oil was 
discovered in Alaska in 1901 and 23 shallow 
holes, to a depth of about 800 feet, were 
sunk in the Katalla field near Cordova be- 
tween 1921 and 1936, with production never 
exceeding 50 barrels a day. About 155,000 
barrels of highgrade oil was produced. 

Katalla was acquired in 1927 by Standard, 
which has been interested in Alaskan oil 
Prospects at various times since the 1920's. 


The Leading Question 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
include herewith a transcript of a CBS 
radio discussion between two distin- 
guished leaders of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCormack] and the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN]. 

The text of the transcript follows: 
Tue LEADING QUESTION: WHAT ARE THE AC- 

COMPLISHMENTS OF THE 83D CONGRESS? 


Mr. Bancrorr. What are the accomplish- 
ments of the 83d Congress? 

Well, to debate this week's leading ques- 
tion, we have two outstanding leaders in the 
House of Representatives—Congressman LEO 
ALLEN, Representative, of Illinois, chairman 
of the powerful House Rules Committee; and 
the assistant floor leader or Democratic whip, 
Representative JOHN MCCORMACK, of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Since this is a Republican Congress, sup- 
pose we start with you, Congressman ALLEN. 
What are the accomplishments of the 83d 
Congress? 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Bancroft, there have been 
many that everyone will believe that the 
accomplishments have been great, and at the 
outset I wish to emphasize that the Demo- 
crats, most of the Democrats, have helped 
us in what I believe brought about a great 
program. 

I think probably the thing that we all 
appreciate the most is the end of the Korean 
war. The guns have been silenced in Korea. 
Our boys are not being slaughtered any place 
in Korea. They are home. They got home 
from Korea, most of them. 

I think another thing is the end of con- 
trols. You will recall we had the OPA. I 
think it stifled business—all controls. We 
have eliminated those during the 83d Con- 
gress. Then we reduced the budget. Last 
year’s budget, Mr. Truman's budget, was $68 
billion. We reduced that. Our expenditures 
were $54 billion. 

Then we gave the people a much deserved 
tax reduction, tax relief in the amount of 
$7 billion. This tax relief has gone out to all 
the people. In other words, when we gave 
tax relief by way of reduction in excise taxes 
on transportation, electric light bulbs, mov- 
ing pictures, and telephones, and all these 
things, the people benefited, all the people 
benefited, and the same with our tax revi- 
sion bill. That has gone mainly to the peo- 
ple in the lower-income brackets. 

Those are what I think are the major ac- 
complishments. 
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Mr. Bancrorr. Those are the highlights. 
How about you, Congressman, will you go 
along with that? 

Mr. McCormack. It is rather interesting 
to listen to Congressman ALLEN. He has only 
recited a few things. 

Mr. BancrorT. We didn't give him much 
time, in fairness. 

Mr. McCormack. I know. If those are the 
highlights, they are very weak highlights. 
He talks about the Democrats helping in 
bringing about a great program. Well, of 
course, the program that we Democrats sup- 
ported was the Roosevelt and Truman pro- 
gram that Eisenhower has embraced. In 
other words, extension of social security that 
he recommended, who put social security 
legislation on the statute books? The Demo- 
crats. 

The extension of unemployment. compen- 
sation and coverage, who put unemploy- 
ment coverage on the statute books? The 
Democrats. He talks about the controls 
eliminated. Yes; but at the same time they 
promised lower living costs. The people 
know they are paying higher costs.~ 

They promised a sound dollar, a sound 
dollar means you can buy more with the 
American dollar under the Republicans than 
you could under the Democrats, Everyone 
knows that is not so. It costs you at least 
as much if not more to buy things—food 
and anything else. 

They talk about taxes, but the taxes my 
friend talks about expired. The Republi- 
cans didn't do that, It was congressional 
action that expired the taxes in December 
31, 1953. That was by congressional action, 
and the expiration of the excise taxes was 
also by congressional action, 

It is true that there has been reductions 
in the excise taxes, certain excise taxes, and 
I commend them for that, which benefit the 
people generally, but, on the other hand, the 
tax-reduction bill, 90 percent of the bene- 
fits go to less than 10 percent of the people, 

We Democrats tried to have a wide distri- 
bution by a 6100 increase in exemption from 
$600 to $700, which would have benefited ey- 
erybody, and the Republicans defeated that, 
So the present tax bill is a big-business tax 
bill, and a tax bill 90 percent of which only 
benefits less than 10 percent of the Ameri- 
can people. There are a few crumbs in there, 
among that 10 percent, for some of the peo- 
ple in the lower income brackets, but the 
great percentage of $1,300 million in reduc- 
tion In taxes in the first year, which will be 
about $3 billion the second year, 90 percent 
of it in each one of those years and the suc- 
ceeding years in the future, goes to less than 
10 percent of the people. 

We talk about what the Republican body 
has done in this Congress. Well, they made 
certain campaign promises. They made the 
great crusade. That is out the window. 

They promised the liberation of enslaved 
peoples. That is out the window. 

They promised an agonizing reappraisal. 
That is out the window, although we are go- 
ing through an agonizing reappraisal. They 
promised an agonizing reappraisal in rela- 
tion to the British and the French, but the 
United States is the one that is undergoing 
that appraisal. 

They promised instant and massive re- 
tallation. That is out the window. 

They promised a new military look. That 
is out the window. 

They promised greater prosperity. We 
haven't got it. The people who are unem- 
ployed, the people i2 the labor-distresesed 
areas of the country, are well aware of the 
fact that we haven't as much prosperity to- 
day as we had under the Democrats. 

They promised lower living costs. We 
know they are not lower. 

They promised a sound dollar. We know 
we haven't got a sounder dollar under the 
Republicans than we had under the Demo- 
crats. 
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They promised cooperative peace. If my 
friend from Ulinois thinks that there is 
peace in the world today, then he is a sadly 
mistaken man, and that is nothing but a 
deception upon the American people. 

This has been a big business administra- 
tion. The 80th Republican Congress was 
known in history as the do-nothing Congress. 
The 83d Republican Congress will be known 
as the giveaway Congress. 

I wonder what they have to say about the 
killing the bankers made on the higher in- 
terest rate on mortgages and loans to busi- 
ness. I wonder what they have to say about 
the killing the bankers made on the Gov- 
ernment bonds when they went down from 
189 and then went back to 99 again. 

Who moved in and made the money both 
Ways? 

I wonder what they have to say about the 
electrical power developed by the taxpayers’ 
money being turned over to private power 
interests and the big lobby that has been in 
Washington all during this administration. 

I wonder what they are going to say to the 
people about the attempt to give away to 
the big lumber interests and big cattle in- 
terests our public domains. 

Those are some of the things that they 
have to meet in the coming campaign, and 
instead of being an administration for the 
people, it has been truly an administration 
for small groups, selected groups, the special 
interests. 

Mr. Bancrort. Congressman ALLEN, that is 
quite a long recital. Will you answer that? 

Mr. ALLEN, I believe I will be able to take 
care of myself pretty well in regard to some 
of these objections. I am just wondering 
what the gentleman from Massachusetts can 
tell me as to one thing. just one thing— 
not two things—that Adlai Stevenson would 
have done better had he been elected presi- 
dent. 

Mr. McCormack. Adlai Stevenson 

Mr, ALLEN. Wait until I finish my question. 

Mr. McCormack. Sure. 

Mr. All,. Tell me one thing, if Adlai 
Stevenson had been elected president in the 
1952 campaign, tell me one thing he would 
have done better than Eisenhower did. Tell 
me one thing, and what has been wrong 

Mr. McCormack. You do not have me be- 
fore the Rules Committee where you are the 
boss now. You cannot arbitrarily rule me 
out, although I do not say you do it. You 
wouldn't do it. If I was there, I wouldn't 
let you do it. 

In the first place, Adlai Stevenson ls not 
the president. In the second place, he would 
give an administration that would be for all 
the people and not for a selected group. 

Look at the Cabinet you have. You do 
not have one man in the Cabinet that fairly 
3 the cross- currents of American 

e. 

Mr. ALLEN, We have in the Cabinet—Pres!- 
Gent Eisenhower has brought in some busi- 
messmen. Take Mr. Wilson, Mr. Hum- 
phrey—— 

Mr. McCormack. Mr. Wilson says, “What 
is good for General Motors is good for the 
country.” 

Mr. ALLEN. We have brought businessmen 
In to run our Government, not bankrupts 
and business failures who were here for 20 
years before, like Henry Wallace and Ickes, 
We brought outstanding businessmen in and 
we are getting a business administration. 
We brought businessmen down to run the 
biggest government in the world. Is there 
any objection to that? I think that is com- 
mendable? 

Mr. McCormack, You make out my case 
completely when you say you have big-busi- 
ness men the Government, and they 
are running it in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of big business. 

Mr. ALLEN, Not bankrupts and business 
failures, but businessmen, successful busi- 
nessmen, 
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Mr. McCormack. You mentioned Harold 
Ickes. He was one of the greatest public 
officials we ever had. He represented the 
people and fought for the people. He didn’t 
give away to the private power interests the 
great natural resources of our country, such 
as has taken place under the present admin- 
istration. Even Secretary McKay has viti- 
ated the mine-inspection law that we passed 
for the protection of human beings who work 
in the mines by undercutting it. He is giv- 
ing away the helium wealth of America. He 
is going to give away—he only announced 
this the other day—the helium wealth. 

Those are some of the illustrations. 

Mr. ALLEN. I have an article here from the 
Washington Post of this morning where I 
believe Mr. Woodner is mentioned in con- 
nection with a giveaway. According to the 
paper here, Mr. Woodner admitted to the 
committee that he parlayed a net worth of 
620.000 in 1944 to $2,915,000. You talk about 
this giveaway program. 

Mr. Bancrort. That is in connection with 
the so-called housing matter? 

Mr. ALLEN. That is in connection with the 
housing thing. 

I am glad we are only permitting about 
35,000 units this year until we can get in 
there and stop that thing. 

Mr. McCormack. This has nothing to do 
with low-cost housing. 

Mr. ALLEN. Financing those units. 

Mr. McCormack. That is public housing. 
That is different than low-cost housing. 

Mr. Alux. That ts right. 

Mr. McCormack. The law under which they 
did that was put on the statute books by the 
80th Republican Congress. We called your 
attention to the dangers that would rise, I 
am not going to blame the Republican Party 
for that. 

Mr. ALLEN. If the gentleman will answer 
my question that I put to him a few mo- 
ments ago. 

Mr. McCormack. I answered 
didn't like the answer. 

Mr. ALLEN. Tell me one thing 

Mr. McCormack. Most of those people who 
are appearing before the Capehart commit- 
tee are registered Republicans. 

Mr. ALLEN. He hasn't answered the ques- 
tion 

Mr. McCormack. What question is that? 

Mr. Auten. What would the Democratic 
Party, had it been in control, have done 
better? 

Mr. McCormack. I told you. 

Mr. ALLEN. What would they have done? 
Would they have prevented the slaughtering 
in Korea faster, ended controls faster, re- 
duced the budget faster, reduced taxes faster? 
They haven't done it in 20 years. Would 
they have reduced 226,000 unnecessary Gov- 
ernment workers who didn't perform any 
functions of government, as the Republicans 
have? Would they have thrown out 2,400 
Federal employees for security reasons? 

Just tell me one thing they would have 
done better. 

Mr. McCormack. I told you one thing. We 
would represent the people. 

Mr. ALLEN. Isn't that representing the 
people? 

Mr. McCormack. Just a minute. Sit there 
quietly for a moment. You talked about 
reducing the budget. Your administration 
spent more money last year than any Demo- 
cratic administration ever spent. It isn't a 
question of the appropriations. It Is a ques- 
tion of what was spent. Your administration 
in the last fiscal year spent more money than 
any Democratic administration spent. You 
reduced, yes, but you have to make appropri- 
ations in future years to make up. 

What you did was to deceive the people by 
reducing the budget, but then you had an 
appropriation made in prior years that you 
used to spend and later on you have to make 
increased appropriations, 
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Last year you fought for 120 airwing 
groups, weakening the national defense of 
our country. We Democrats fought that, 
This year you are for a 137 airwing group. 
That meant we Democrats were right last 
year. and the Republicans were wrong. 

This fiscal year you are cutting down our 
Army two divisions and you have another 
division and a half in the next fiscal year. 
You have cancelled that. We Democrats 
warned you against that. So we have had 
a partial victory. 

We Democrats have to guide you Repub- 
licans for the best interests of the country. 

Mr. ALLEN, I couldn't, accept your figures 
regarding the authorization—— 

Mr. McCormack, You wouldn't accept 
anything I say anyway. 

Mr. ALLEN. That we are bigger spenders 
than the Democrats. 

Mr. McCormack. The facts so show it. 

Mr. ALLEN. Not according to my facts. 

Mr. McCormack. The Chicago Tribune is 
not a Democratic paper, certainly, and they 
had an editorial to that effect. 

Mr. ALLEN. My good friend Jonn McCor- 
MACK has mentioned prosperity. Of course, 
we don't have this war prosperity. I don't 
think people want to go to war all the time 
so we can have a war prosperity. I think 
that, generally speaking, everyone admits 
that in this reconversion from war to peace 
there is outstanding prosperity. In other 
words, I read here in the papers where there 
are record sales by General Mills, where 10 
of the largest companies employing men 
have had the greatest prosperity. I have 
items in my hand which show business is 
increasing. 

I am particularly interested in this item 
where I see there are more people going on 
vacations than ever in history. Fifty mil- 
lion are going under this good Republican 
prosperity to a much deserved, and I hope, 
enjoyable vacation. i 

Mr. McCormack, There are millions of 
people listening in. 

Mr. ALLEN. I think there are some people 
for political reasons—I know some in out- 
standing life—who are coming out as mes- 
sengers of gloom. They have been predict- 
ing the great depression since last Febru- 
ary. Those great economists were telling us 
that we would be selling apples on the street 
in June, and so forth. 

I think, generally speaking, most people 
think that under the conditions of recon- 
version from war to peace we are pretty well 
satisfied. 

Mr. McCormack. I am glad to hear, Mr. 
Bancroft, Congressman ALLEN try to sell the 
American people that we have a wonderful 
prosperity now. I wonder how the people in 
Lawrence, Mass., where there are many thou- 
sands of people out of work, feel about that 
statement, particularly when President Elsen- 
hower, in his 1952 campaign, promised to 
send contracts into the labor distressed areas. 

I wonder how they feel in areas like I 
know in New Bedford, Mass., where there are 
thousands of people out of work, and people 
in labor distressed areas throughout the 
country. I wonder how the millions of peo- 
ple out of work now feel about this state- 
ment about this wonderful prosperity. I 
wonder how the millions who have had their 
overtime taken away and their take-home 
pay reduced, I wonder how those working 3 
and 4 days a week feel, how they are going 
to receive this wonderful statement that we 
perk wonderful prosperity at the present 

me. 

I will let Congressman ALLEN’s statement 
be interpreted by those listening in. 

Mr. ALLEN. About these reductions in over- 
time, it wasn't so long ago that the labor 
unions were coming around and wanted a 30- 
hour week. At one time they said the 
people are working too much and we should 
have what they call a 30-hour week. Now 
they are objecting because in this change 
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from war to peace, where they used to work 
60 hours, now they are working 52 hours. 
That isn’t enough for anyone to work. 

Mr. McCormack. We have a 40-hour week. 
My dear friend, you don't know what the 
law is. 

Mr. ALLEN. A 40-hour week doesn't stop 
anybody from working 52. 

Mr. McCormack. But they get overtime. 
1% times for every hour over 40. You must 
not forget that. 

Mr, ALLEN. That is correct. 

Mr, McCormack. Who is working 52 hours 
a week now? Will you tell me? 

Mr. BANCROFT. Besides Congressmen. 
pan McCormack. That is right. That is 

e. 

Mr. Auten. Out through my territory, I 
would say with the exception 

Mr. McCormack. And the farmers. 
work. 

Mr. ALLEN. God bless the farmer. 
lot of them. 

Mr. McCormack, But you are cutting down 
the 90 percent of parity, so you God bless 
them on the one hand and on the other hand 
you clip them. 

Mr, ALLEN. I am glad that Mr. McCormack 
brought up the parity question, for this rea- 
von. I think next to the Korean war, the 
biggest problem that the previous adminis- 
tration handed down to us was the surplus 
of food. In other words, during the war 
years when more people were working in the 
United States at the highest wages at any 
time in history, the previous administration 
stored up $7 billion worth of food and sur- 
Plus which cost us $700,000 a day to store. 
They didn’t solve the problem. 

Mr. McCormack. Have you solved it? 

Mr. ALLEN. We are attempting to, and do- 
ing a good job toward solving it. 

Mr. McCormack. How are you doing it? 
Giveaway? 

Mr. ALLEN. I believe in flexible supports, 
and that will help the giveaway. 

Mr. McCormack. You have given a billion 
dollars of food away. I think that is all right, 
but that doesn’t solve the problem. 

Mr. ALLEN. It has to be solved because, I 
Tepeat, when you have a nation at war and 
you have more people at the highest income 
and greatest purchasing power and perhaps 
Tor political purposes, you store $7 billion of 
Frain costing $700,000, I think next to the 
Korean war, that was the worst problem. We 
are going to solve it. Flexible price supports 
are what we need, and we are going to solve 
it, but it was a tough one. 

Mr. McCormack. Mr. Bancroft, the Repub- 
lican Party promised 100 percent parity at 
the market place. The Democratic Party 

Promised 90 percent. There was a bill in the 

use here and in the Senate to extend the 
90 percent for 1 year. The Republicans in 
the House wanted 75 to 90 percent. They 
Were licked, so they brought in an amend- 
Ment making it 827% to 90 percent. 

Another scheme of this administration is 

that they claim victories when they have 
n defeated. The President claims a vic- 
tory on the Randall report. The Randall re- 
t was out the window when it was made 
Congress. Then the President said, “I 
Want a 3-year extension of the Reciprocal 
es Act.” He didn’t get it. He got 1 


They 


I have a 


barney say that is a victory. It is a defeat, 
it t we Democrats were the ones who voted 
hig rough. He accepted 1 year because 
“y, Republican leaders in Congress said, 
du won't get any more.“ Then they come 
and fight for 75 to 90 percent of parity 
ean they are forced into 8214 to 90 percent, 
> that is a defeat, and they claim it is a 
aly the other day the President sent up 
illion supplementary appropriations bill, 

a of which was in connection with our 
8 lonal defense, and the Republican Party 
the House reduced, cut off $900 million 
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in construction of bases abroad and other 
things in connection with our national de- 
Tense. 

Mr. ALLEN. Right there, Mr. Bancroft. 

Mr. McCormack. They are talking one way 
and acting another. Ninety percent of the 
press of the country is Republican. They 
try to bring the wrong message to the Amer- 
ican people. 

Mr. Bancaorr. Congressman ALLEN. 

Mr. ALLEN. Where my good friend JOHN 
McCormack is criticizing—I am going 
through some papers here, and it is aston- 
ishing the support that the Democrats have 
given on these things. For instance, just 
about every bill that came before the Senate 
and House—and I would say this, the Sen- 
ate had a Democratic majority. 

Mr. McCormack. What are the bills? 

Mr. ALLEN, The housing 

Mr. McCormack, That is a Democratic 
measure. You didn't vote for housing. 

Mr. ALLEN. Here are the two foreign-aid 
bills, 67 and 19. About every bill they 
eriticized—atomic energy—many of these 
bills were in the Senate which he is 
criticizing when the Senate had a majority 
of one Democrat. 

Mr. McCormack. They are Democratic 
measures. They were Democratic measures 
in the past years. 

Mr. ALLEN, I do not understand how they 
vote for these things and still my good 
friend Jon is criticizing, when his own 
party is voting for them. 

Mr. McCormack. That is easy to answer. 
‘The measures we voted for are Democratic 
measures for the past 20 years, which Mr. 
Eisenhower has embraced, and the Repub- 
licans promised to repeal, and they haven't 
put in one bill to repeal any Democratic 
measure. 

Mr. ALLEN. What measure did you vote 
against, Mr. McCormac«, if you weren't sat- 
isfled? 

Mr. McCormack. The two you mentioned 
I was for. Were you for low-cost housing? 

Mr. ALLEN. I voted for 35,000, 

Mr. McCorMack. I voted for a hundred 
and forty thousand, that President Eisen- 
hower recommended. z 

Mr. ALLEN. I am for economy. 

Mr. McCormack. And you were against 
Eisenhower. You voted against Eisenhower. 

Mr. ALLEN. He asked for a hundred and 
forty thousand. 

Mr. McCormack, You voted for 35,000. 

Mr, ALLEN. But we are probing all this 
housing thing. 

Mr. McCormack. You voted against it. 

Mr. ALLEN. I think it is time to stop this 
thing and check up on such people as the 
Woodner situation and other people. 

Mr. McCorMacx, You voted against it. 

Mr. ALLEN. I yoted for 35,000. 

Mr. McCormack. And against Eisenhower. 
Eisenhower recommended a measure based 
on good democratic principles, and we are 
not going to vote one way under a Demo- 
crat and another way under the Republicans, 

Mr. ALLEN. They voted about a thousand 
percent for it. 

Mr. McCormack. The voting record of the 
Congress shows that the best interests will 
be served, the best interests of the country 
will be served next fall by electing a Demo- 
cratic House and a Democratic Senate. We 
Democrats will give Eisenhower more sup- 
port in the interests of the country and in the 
interests of our people, because we are for- 
ward looking, than he will get from his own 
Republican Party. 

Mr. ALLEN. Here is an article by Joseph and 
Stewart Alsop, who are talking about the 
next election. I don't think anybody will 
say they are Republicans. It says: “Demo- 
crats dim election hopes.” 

This is from Sunday's Washington Post. 
It then goes on to say that the Democrats 
didn't have much of a chance 
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Mr. McCormack. It didn't say that. I read 
it. It didn’t say that at all. 

Mr. ALLEN. All it says is: “Democrats dim 
election hopes.” 

They thought they would win easily, and 
they are beginning to question it. 

Mr. McCormack. But it didn't say they 
didn't have much chance. That article is 
entirely different than your construction 
placed upon it. 

Mr. ALLEN. I don’t see how the people 
can—this prosperity that happens 

Mr. McCormack. You had better not argue 
prosperity too much because you will be in 
trouble. 

Mr. ALLEN. Althovgh some said we were 
going to sell apples in the street 

Mr. McCormack. Nobody said that at all. 
You cannot point to one person who said 
that. 

Mr. ALLEN. These messengers of gloom— 
out in Illinois we have Senator DovGLas who 
started last February talking about a reces- 
sion. He said he knew what he was talking 
about because he was an economist. He 
either didn't know what he was talking about 
or it was a malicious thought 

Mr. McCormack. He was trying to help the 
people of our country. He is a great Ameri- 
can. 


Mr. ALLEN. You can have a d 
easily enough by talking about it. If you 
have a bank down the street and you say it 
is going broke, that Is the easlest way to 
have it go broke. 

I don't say it was malicious intent. It is 
probably in a spirit of friendliness and 
thoughtfulness. That is what I think about 
the prosperity. 

Mr. McCormack, My good friend is hand- 
ing out the old stuff that the Republicans 
are always handing out. As I said on the 
floor the other day, they have broken their 
promises to the farmers. They 
the farmers one thing when they want the 
votes, when they are in, they do another 
thing. They go ahead and say the great ma- 
jority of farmers will vote Republican be- 
cause their grandfathers voted Republican. 
I think the farmers of this day and age and 
this year are waking up and realizing that 
there has been a job done on them. 

What about the giveaway of the great pub- 
lic resources of our country? I think the 
people out in the great States of the west 
coast—10 or 11 of those States, realize what 
is happening. I think the millions of peo- 
ple who are out of employment realize that 
they had employment under the Democrats 
and they do not have it under the Republi- 
cans, and the record is clear that the only 
good thing this administration did is when 
they sent recommendations up that were 
consistent with Democratic recommenda- 
tions and legislation in past years, then, and 
even in those cases, the great majority of 
those who voted against them, President 
Eisenhower's recommendations, came from 
the Republican Members of Congress. We 
Democrats voted during this administration 
as we did during the last 20 years. The 
whole record is clear of broken promises, and, 
as the 80th Republican Congress was a do- 
nothing Congress, this one, this Republican 
Congress, the 83d, is a giveaway to the big 
interests Congress, 

Mr, ALLEN. In conclusion, I want to say— 
and I repeat—I love my good friend Jonn 
McCormack. The only thing is he should 
have been a Republican. 

Mr. McCormack. Oh, no. I am a disciple 
of Thomas Jefferson. 

Mr. ALLEN. He is right in there pitching 
for the Eisenhower program. He is in there 
voting for it as nearly all the Democrats are. 
I know him too well He is an honorable 
man. If he didn't think it was a good pro- 
gram, that things weren't going according 
to Hoyle, my good friend would be voting 
against it. He is pitching for this program 
and he knows we are going places, and we 
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are glad to have him with us on our team. 
He is on our team and we are glad to have 
him. 
Mr. McCormack. Was social security a Re- 
publican program or a Democratic program? 
Mr. ALLEN. It was started under the Demo- 
crats. 
Mr. McCormack. Was unemployment 
compensation a Republican or Democratic 
? 


Mr. ALLEN. We are going along with it. 

Mr. McCormack. You are going along, but 
who started it? 

Mr. ALLEN. It came under the Democratic 
administration. 

Mr. McCormack. Who started low-cost 
housing, the Republicans or the Democrats? 

Mr. ALLEN. The Democrats. 

Mr. McCormack. The Republicans have 
killed it. 

Mr. ALLEN. What do you mean “killed it”? 

Mr. McCormack. Was 35,000 voted? 

Mr. Atten. We are having a million units 
built through private enterprise. We don't 
want this giveaway stuff. 

Mr. McCormack. I talked 
housing. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes; I am talking about 

Mr. McCormack. Who started it? 

Mr. ALLEN. The Democrats. 

Mr. McCoimack. Who put through the re- 
ciprocal trade agreement law? 


about public 


Mr. ALLEN. You did. 

Mr. McCormack. Did you vote for it this 
year? 

Mr. ALLEN. I did. 

Mr. McCormack. Did you vote for it in 
bygone years, to extend it? 

Mr. ALLEN. When we got into the Korean 
war, I started to vote for it. 

Mr. McCoamack. Prior to that did you vote 
for it? 

Mr. Auten. No. 

Mr. Bawcrorr. That is all the time we have. 

We did get a little away from the subject, 
the accomplishments of the 83d Congress, 
but I think we got a preview of the election 
campaign. 

Thank you, Congressman McCormack and 
Congressman ALLEN. 


Small Business Administration Aids Small 
Firms Across Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1964 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, thousands of small business 
firms across the country have been able 
to improve their financial position, get 
Government contracts, or obtain valu- 
able advice and assistance in solving 
management and technical problems as 
& result of the programs of the Small 
Business Administration. 

This agency, the only new govern- 
mental agency created by the Eisenhow- 
er administration, has just closed its first 
year of operations and is improving and 

its programs so greater 
numbers of small firms can be helped in 
the future. 

A prime objective of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration has been to make 
its services available to small firms at the 
local level, so it will not be necessary for 
them to spend their time and money in 
coming to Washington. To meet this 
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objective, 36 field offices have been estab- 
lished in major cities. 

In addition to developing, planning, 
and putting its own small business as- 
sistance programs into operation during 
the first year of existence, the Small 
Business Administration was also espe- 
cially interested in obtaining the tax 
relief embraced in the new Federal 
tax law. 

The Small Business Administration is 
the first comprehensive, peacetime, in- 
dependent governmental agency in his- 
tory created for the sole purpose of ad- 
vising, counselling, assisting, and 
protecting small business enterprises. 

Legislation creating the Small Busi- 
ness Administration was signed by Pres- 
ident Eisenhower July 30, 1953. Its 
programs of giving assistance to small 
firms are fast gathering momentum 
under the direction of the Small Busi- 
ness Administrator Wendell B. Barnes. 

The agency’s main programs—loans 
and financial counselling assistance, aid 
in getting Government contracts, tech- 
nical and managerial help of many kinds, 
and disaster loans to help victims of 
floods and other catastrophies rebuild 
their homes and shops—are each de- 
signed to offer important services to 
small firms. 

In all of these fields the results so far 
are notable, and they offer even greater 
promise for future development. 

Summing up the year’s accomplish- 
ments in the four major fields of activ- 
ity, here is the Small Business Admin- 
istration’s national record—a record of 
which the administration can be proud: 

FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 


Authority for the Small Business Ad- 
ministration to make loans did not be- 
gin until September 29, 1953. Since then 
634 small-business loans, totaling $36,- 
359,962, have been approved. Two- 
thirds of these loans are bank partici- 
pation loans, in which local banks put 
up part of the money, and the Small 
Business Administration puts up the re- 
mainder. Direct loans are made by the 
Small Business Administration only 
when they are needed to help small 
firms that cannot obtain private 
financing. 

Of the total loans approved, 429 loans, 
totaling $25,926,602, are bank participa- 
tion loans, and 205 loans, totaling $10,- 
433,360, are direct loans. 

In establishing the Small Business Ad- 
ministration’s financial assistance pro- 
gram, Administrator Barnes has stressed 
the fact that the private banks of this 
country have done and are doing a good 
job in providing for the credit needs of 
our businessmen, 

The Small Business Administration is 
not competing with the banks, and plans 
to offer its loans for sale to them as soon 
as the loans have been “seasoned” and 
are of proved worth. 

The Small Business Administration is 
working with the private banks, to help 
provide term credit to small firms. By 
putting the emphasis on bank participa- 
tion loans, the Small Business Adminis- 
tration is helping the proprietors of 
small firms establish a banking rela- 
tionship with a private bank in their own 
community, This is providing a service 
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of lasting value, as it helps to strengthen 
the customer-bank relationships in the 
local communities. 

DISASTER LOANS 


In addition to making business loans, 
the Small Business Administration has 
the responsibility of making disaster 
loans to aid in the rehabilitation of 
homes and businesses damaged in wind- 
storms, fires, floods, and other catastro- 
phes. 

Ninety-eight disaster loans totaling 
about $400,000 have been made so far, 
helping people rebuild their homes and 
shops. The Small Business Administra- 
tion stands always ready to give help to 
the homeowners and the businessman 
whenever catastrophes occur. 

PROCUREMENT ASSISTANCE 


The law creating the Small Business 
Administration gives it the responsibility 
for seeing to it that a fair share of the 
goods and services purchased by the 
Government—and remember that the 
United States Government is the biggest 
customer in the world—are obtained 
from small firms. 

During the period August 1, 1953, 
through June 30, 1954, the Small Busi- 
ness Administration assisted 1,080 small 
firms in obtaining Government contracts 
totaling $124,837,044. 

These figures represent actual con- 
tract awards under the Small Business 
Administration’s “joint determination” 
program, but-they tell only a small part 
of the accomplishments of the Small 
Business| Administration in helping 
smaller firms get Government contracts. 

The Small Business Administration 
concentrates its contract procurement 
assistance activity in the area where— 
except for the vigilance of the Small 
Business Administration—the contracts 
would probably go to larger firms. 
Through its joint determination pro- 
gram it is constantly working to increase 
the small-business share of Government 
orders. 

Under this joint determination pro- 
gram, the Small Business Administra- 
tion has representatives stationed in the 
principal procurement centers of the 
military departments across the country. 

Here, all individual proposed procure- 
ments valued at $10,000 or more—except 
those classified as “confidential” or 
higher—are screened jointly by the 
Small Business Administration repre- 
ene and military procurement of- 

cers. 


Those found suitable for performance 


by small business, if jointly agreed to by 


the Small Business Administration and 
the military, are earmarked and reserved 
exclusively for competitive award to 
small firms. In some cases, portions of 
proposed procurements are also ear- 
marked for performance by small firms 
under this program. 

Once a joint determination has been 
made, the Small Business Administra- 
tion field offices are notified, and are thus 
able to call possible procurement oppor- 
tunities to the attention of small firms 
in their own areas. 

In addition, through cooperative pro- 
grams, larger private firms constantly 
are being encouraged to place more of 
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their orders with smaller concerns in 
their own areas. 

The regional offices of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration regularly receive no- 
tices of procurement opportunities. 
They keep a register of many thousands 
of small firms that are desirous of ob- 
taining a Government contract. 

Every day procurement specialists in 
the regional offices of the Small Business 
Administration check the list of products 
the Government wants to buy and refer 
them to those firms that are capable of 
Producing the specific products. 

Last year the regional offices made 
Many thousands of referrals, and al- 
though it is impossible to keep a close 
Check on the results of each referral, it 
is known that they resulted in a good 
volume of Government contracts going 
to small firms. 

In addition to the activity in behalf 
of small firms in the regional offices of 
the Small Business Administration and 
in the field offices, representatives of the 
agency in procurement centers of the 
Armed Services held more than 2,500 in- 
terviews with businessmen regarding pro- 
Curement matters, handled about 40.000 
communications regarding procurement 
Matters, and in about 3,000 cases made 
Specific referrals of bid opportunities to 
individual firms. 

In addition to these Government con- 
tracts, the Small Business Administra- 
tion also works with firmis holding large 


prime Government contracts and helps 
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them locate small firms who can take a 
Subcontract. This activity is, of course, 
& two-way street. 
The Small Business Administration 
Not only helps the smaller firms by aid- 
them in getting more business, but 
also helps the larger producer develop 
Teliable suppliers. The net result is to 
Stimulate all business activity. 
e perseverance of the Small Busi- 
Administration in helping small 
firms get Government contracts is best 
onstrated by its certificate of com- 
tency program. 
Certificates of competency are issued 
Only in cases where a small firm is ac- 
ually the low bidder on a Government 
Contract and should get the award, ex- 
dept that the military procurement spe- 
Clalist calls into the question the techni- 
cal or financial ability of the firm to 
Produce the item satisfactorily and on 
e. 
In such cases the Small Business Ad- 
in tration has its production experts 
vestigate. If they find that the firm 
have the technical ability and ade- 
quate financing to produce the article 
anted, a certificate is issued and the 
contract goes to the small firm. 
hase Small Business Administration 
te issued 41 certificates of competency 
ald small firms. As a result, these 
The Won contracts valued at $6,500,000. 
in taxpayer, incidentally, has a stake 
del is program, since its objective is to 
fa" the low bidder get the contract. So 
» the savings total about $284,000. 
ha sometimes it is found that small firms 
A the technical ability to handle a 
th ticular Government contract, but 
tow lack the financial resources needed 
do the job. In such cases the Small 
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Business Administration may be able to 
approve a loan to help the small firm. 

It often happens, too, that the pro- 
prietor of a small firm, after consulting 
with the Small Business Administration 
financial specialist, is able to work out 
private credit with his bank, or perhaps 
by recognizing his production schedule 
he is enable to get along without a loan. 

MANAGEMENT AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Under this heading the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, through its re- 
gional Offices, offers a wide range of 
service to help small firms. 

The Small Business Administration 
publishes two series of practical and 
helpful leaflets called Management and 
Technical Aids for Small Business. 
These leaflets cover a wide range of 
management and production problems, 
and are in great demand. They are de- 
Signed particularly to aid the proprietor 
of a small firm who may have an out- 
standing aptitude in certain lines, but 
lacks the rounded management experi- 
ence which big companies hire for their 
top management team. 

The Small Business Administration 
has experienced management counselors 
in its field offices. These counselors are 
always ready to work directly with own- 
ers of small businesses on specific ques- 
tions presented to them. It has recently 
developed a program of helping small 
firms with products development prob- 
lems—finding new uses and new appli- 
cations for items produced by small 
firms. 

There are hundreds of small firms 
whose proprietors have ideas for im- 
proved or new products and processes, 
or perhaps they own a product patent, 
but they may lack the technical know- 
how or means of putting the article or 
new idea to practical use. The Small 
Business Administration is giving help 
to these firms. Sometimes its experts 
can direct the proprietor to a competent 
research institution or laboratory, or re- 
fer an inventor to a firm which may 
utilize his invention or idea. 

All of the programs of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration are aimed at this 
one basic objective: To assist in the 
growth and survival of small-business 
firms; to help them meet the continuing 
challenge of our expanding economy. 

There are about 4,200,000 business 
establishments in the United States. Of 
these, 96 percent are classed as small 
The new tax law enacted by the 83d 
Congress and signed by President Eisen- 
hower is going to be of great benefit to 
businesses generally. It will be a boon 
to small firms. 

Congress and the Eisenhower admin- 
istration recognized that, in recent 
years, barriers had been erected in our 
tax structure, handicapping the little 
fellow. The new tax law will inure 
greatly to the benefit of the many small 
businesses of California, as well as to the 
Nation. I enthusiastically supported the 
passage of the omnibus tax law, the first 
major revision of the revenue laws in 
75 years. 

American taxpayers stand to save 
$7,400,000,000 in taxes through actions 
by the Congress which accrue this year 
or within a year after enactment of a 
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particular measure. Broken down into 
the tax actions taken by Congress, the 
savings are as follows, in round num- 
bers: 

From Jan. 1 income-tax cut. $3, 000, 000, 000 
From reduction excise taxes. 1, 000, 000, 000 
From repeal excess-profits 

2, 000, 000, 000 


Mt AE 2 eee ae 1, 400, 000, 000 


7, 400, 000, 000 

Savings to individuals under the new 
revenue act are estimated to come to 
$800 million a year. Here are some of 
the savings which will accrue to indi- 
viduals: 

Through medical-expense deductions, 
8,500,000 beneficiaries should save $80 
million a year. 

Through allowing as dependents chil- 
dren under 19 who are either students or 
earning more than $600 a year, an esti- 
mated 1,300,000 beneficiaries will save 
about $75 million. 

Through splitting income to widows 
and widowers with children and similar 
benefits, 160,000 beneficiaries are ex- 
pected to save $11 million. 

Through a tax credit of 20 percent on 
income up to $1,200 for retired persons, 
about 1,800,000 beneficiaries will be al- 
lowed to keep $141 million. 

Approximately 500,000 farmers will 
save $10 million on liberalized soll-con- 
servation expense allowances. 

And working widows, widowers, and 
working wives to a limited extent, will get 
a tax reduction up to $600 for child-care 
expense. This will provide 2,100,000 tax- 
payers with savings of $130 million, 

Savings in taxes by business concerns 
through the new tax law are estimated 
to come to approximately $600 million 
annually. 

Now, here are some of the ways in 
which the new law will aid small con- 
cerns: 

Liberalized depreciation: This permits 
faster writeoffs for depreciation on new 
property acqured in 1954 and later years, 
Its effect will be to permit tax-free recov- 
ery of about two-thirds of the cost in the 
first half of service life, thus aiding small 
businesses in the financing of their mod- 
ernization and expansion. 


Treatment of surplus accumulations: 
This section provides that the burden of 
proof shall be on the Government to 
show that earnings accumulations by 
firms are unreasonable. It also exempts 
the first $60,000 of earnings accumula- 
tions from the penalty tax and takes 
only the accumulations which are un- 
reasonable in amount. 

Research and experimental expend- 
itures: For the first time a small busi- 
ness lacking a regular research and ex- 
perimental budget has a clear right to 
deduct its research outlays as current 
expenses or to amortize them over a 5- 
year period. 

Loss carryover: The new law increases 
the net loss carryback provision to 2 
years, instead of 1 year previously al- 
lowed. This helps take care of busi-- 
nesses with irregular or spotty earnings, 
to permit the offset of losses over a 
longer period. Any individual who sells 
his business or business assets will be 
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permitted to use his loss on the sale as 
a net operating loss carryover. 

Relief from double taxation of divi- 
dends: Double taxation of corporate 
earnings has heretofore reduced the in- 
centive to invest, particularly in small 
new concerns and has restricted the 
marketability of mew equity shares. 
Under the new law, the taxpayer is al- 
lowed a credit against tax of 4 percent 
of dividends from domestic corporations, 
plus an exclusion of the first $50 re- 
ceived. This should stimulate the sup- 
ply of equity capital. 

Optional tax treatment for certain 
partnerships and corporations: Under 
the previous system there might be 
marked differences in tax liability of a 
business depending on whether it oper- 
ated as a partnership or a corporation. 
The new law also provides clear, flexible 
and equitable rules for handling part- 
nership transactions. 

Changes in capital structure: The 
new law permits the issuance of pre- 
ferred stock dividends to holders of com- 
mon stock without subjecting such dis- 
tribution to income tax at the time of 
distribution. This is calculated to re- 
move tax barriers to needed financial re- 
arrangements, so that new financing 
may be had without the temptation by 
the owners of a small concern to sell out 
to a large concern. 

Redemption of stock to pay estate 
taxes: The new act broadens the pres- 
ent provisions which permit the tax-free 
redemption of stock in a corporation to 
pay estate taxes, Its purpose is to avoid 
the forced sale or liquidation of a busi- 
ness in order to pay Federal estate taxes. 

These tax savings for the individual 
restore freedom to the individual to 
spend more of his own money as he sees 
fit and increase disposable personal in- 
come and thus purchasing power. For 
business, the savings will help to achieve 
healthy growth and thereby strengthen 
the national economy, 


Rev. Gardner A. MacWhorter 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, Hobart 
College was founded in 1822. William 
Smith College, which is its coordinate 
college for women, was founded in 1908. 
At the 129th annual commencement of 
the colleges held last June, Rev. Gard- 
ner A. MacWhorter, of Chicago, Il., and 
a resident of the Ninth Congressional 
District, was singled out and honored for 
a long and distinguished career of serv- 
ice to his community. The citation 
which he received was awarded for his 
inspiring example of service and devo- 
tion to his alma mater, to his church 
and to his fellow man. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to congratulate 
Reverend MacWhorter and to join in 
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commending him as truly a man of good 
will and a devoted servant to the ideal 
which seeks the brotherhood of man un- 
der the fatherhood of God. 


Alaska Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, in the 
space of a few years an outstandingly 
successful home-building program has 
been accomplished in Alaska under the 
generous provisions of the Alaska Hous- 
ing Act, which was approved by the Con- 
gress in special recognition of Alaska 
needs. An article in the New York 
Times titled “Alaska’s Housing Vastly 
Improved,” written by Lawrence E. 
Davies, who traveled through the Terri- 
tory recently, tells how modern housing 
has been built under the beneficial law 
to meet an acute shortage: 

Six years ago most of the housing in 
Alaska was substandard. There was a pre- 
ponderance of tar-paper shacks and lean-to's. 

These shacks often rented for more than 
$200 a month. Huts, 12 by 12 feet, with out- 
door “plumbing” and “water within walking 
distance,” were commanding $125 to $175 a 
month. 

Such shacks are still to be found in 
honky-tonk areas like South Fairbanks, 
where roads become qu: ; in the out- 
lying parts of Anchorage, the Territorial me- 
tropolis; in remote Eskimo villages, like Bar- 
row and Kotzebue; and in towns like Nome, 
especially in the native districts. 

However, the construction of individual 
houses, apartments, and multiple-family 
dwellings has proceeded at an amazing pace 
to take care of military and civilian require- 
ments. Now the need appears to have been 
met in the larger cities, except perhaps for 
families in the lowest-income levels. 

A $15-million revolving fund for a 40-year 
period was authorized in the Alaska Housing 
Act, which was introduced in the National 
House of Representatives on April 23, 1949, 
by Delegate E. L. BARTLETT and became Public 
Law 52. 


MORTGAGE LOANS INSURED 

The statute authorized the Federal Hous- 
ing Administrator to Insure mortgage loans 
limited in dollar amounts to one-third more 
than in the States. It permitted the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association, without 
regard to limitations, to come into Alaska 
and act as a secondary market. 

The law further authorized the Alaska 
Housing Authority to serve as mortgagee or 
mortgagor for FHA-insured home mortgages. 
It also permitted character loan notes to be 
issued to Eskimos and others in remote areas, 
each note not to exceed 6500. 

The Alaska Housing Authority is a five- 
member group headed by the Rey. Paul C. 
O'Connor, a Jesuit priest. It was set up by 
the Territorial legislature in 1945. 

E. Glen Wilder, executive director of the 
authority, with headquarters in Anchorage, 
said that nearly $100 million worth of hous- 
ing had been built under the law. 

“When I came here in 1948," Mr. Wilder 
said, “I saw hundreds and hundreds go 
through our rental office. Men with tears 
streaming down thelr faces appealed to us, 
"You're our last hope; the best I can find is 
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a tarpaper shack for $225 a month, and my 
wife is threatened with pneumonia.’ I saw 
hundreds of families leave for the States who 
wanted to stay here.“ 

At that time, Mr. Wilder said, a house 
with 700 square feet of floor space—prob- 
ably five rooms—rented for up to 6350 a 
month, and one that would have sold in 
Seattle for $7,500 would rent in Anchorage 
for $500 a month. 

Military housing. he added, had run from 
$30,000 to more than $70,000 a family unit, 
including installation of utilities. 

Since the beginning of the Alaska Housing 
Authority program, he declared, the average 
of all dwelling units sold has been about 
$15,000, with some offered at $13,500. These 
have 2 and 3 bedrooms. The top price in 
Anchorage he put at 626.000. 

The Authority concentrates on units for 
sale, rather than for rent, Mr. Wilder said, 
adding: a 

“We loaned over $18 million to private 
sponsors. We are proud not of what we our- 
selves. built, but of what we have done to 
help private enterprise do a job.“ 

Money was lent for two 14-story apart- 
ment bulldings in Anchorage. Similar 
structures have been built in Ketchikan and 
Fairbanks. The rentals, for the most part, 
are high, running around 6140 for a 1-bed- 
rom, unfurnished apartment, and $180 for 
2 bedrooms. 

Many of the apartments, especially in the 
new bulidings in Ketchikan, are still vacant. 
There, the Ketchikan Pulp Co., which dedi- 
cated a $52,500,000 pulp mill this month, has 
made plans for its own housing develop- 
ment. 

Officials has realized in the last year that 
communities like Anchorage might be over- 
built. For example, in a 252-unit project of 
individual houses, only 149 had been sold 
up to afew days ago. Four were rented and 
99 were vacant, 

In a 400-unit project known as Nunaka 
Valley at Anchorage, 333 were vacant and 67 
rented. All of the houses in these two proj- 
ects had been bulit for sale by Johnson & 
Crooks, of Portland, Oreg. 

Mr, Wilder described this firm as “the 
most capable builders in Alaska,” but said 
that the projects had been completed at a 
time when the demand had decreased. This, 
he added, was the result of heavy building 
on military bases simultaneously with that 
in civillan centers, 

The Alaska Housing Authority is especially 
gratified by the construction of about 600 
dwellings for Eskimos and others in remote 
areas. 

ESKIMO HONESTY LAUDED 

“We have delivered the materials to build 
the homes for $500, and they provide the 
labor.“ Mr. Wilder said. They pay 5 percent 
interest. The Eskimos are one of the most 
honest people known. An “X” on a contract 
is enough if the borrower is unable to write 
his name. It doesn’t enter their minds to 
be dishonest.” 

The provision of the simple frame house’. 
according to Dr. Erwin S. Rabeau, hospital 
head at Kotzebue on the northwestern coast, 
means that fewer persons sleep in the weath- 
erbeaten, tumbledown old shanties, some 
tar paper, some of driftwood and other 
materials, 

“I have seen a dozen living In one B-by-10 
room.“ Dr. Rabeau sald. “They had to sleep 
in shifts, and the conditions have invited 
tuberculosis and other diseases.” 

Not one of these new frame houses sup- 
planted an ice Igloo, for no sourdo could 
be found who would admit ever having sce? 
an ice igloo in Alaska. 

An igloo to an Eskimo means a house. To 
him the most modern hotel might be an 
igloo. But an ice igloo, so far as Alaska 15 
concerned, exista only in primary schoo] text 
books and imaginative literature. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE CF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD a press 
release and a series of letters attached 
to it which I have made public, urging 
the Commissioner of Social Welfare of 
the State of New York to apply for par- 
ticipation in the Federal surplus food 
program. 

There being no objection, the press 
release and letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Senator LEHMAN URGES STATE DEPARTMENT 

or SOCIAL WELFARE To APPLY FOR SURPLUS 

Foops UND. CCC PROGRAM . 

The office of Senator HERBERT H. LEHMAN 
today made public a letter he has writen to 
Mr. Raymond Houston, Commissioner of So- 
cial Welfare of New York State, urging 
Prompt application for participation by the 
New York Welfare Department in the Federal 
Surplus-food program. 

Stressing the unemployment situation in 
New York and the growing need of many 
individuals and their families, Senator LER- 
Man pointed out that although some sur- 
Plus food was being distributed in New York 
as part of the school-lunch program and also 
to some public charitable institutions, the 
New York Department of Social Welfare has 
&s yet made no formal application for par- 
ticipation in the food-distribution program, 
despite the fact that unlimited supplies of 
Such foods are available for distribution to 
Needy persons. Senator LEHMAN emphasized 
that he had received many letters from con- 
stituents describing their need and urging 
that food be made available through their 
local welfare department and through pri- 
Vate agencies in New York State. This can 
Only be done, Senator LEHMAN explained, on 
application by the department of social 
Welfare. 

Copies of the letter to Commissioner Hous- 
ton and of an exchange of correspondence 
With a constituent in New York, one of many 

ters received on this subject, are also at- 

hed. 


Unrren STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., August 9, 1954. 
Hon. RAYMOND HovsSTON, 
Commissioner, Department of 
Social Welfare, Albany, N. Y. 

Dear COMMISSIONER Houston: I have been 
Tecetying a considerable number of com- 
munications from constituents throughout 
New York State inquiring about the program 
Of surplus food distribution to the needy 
Which the Commodity Credit Corporation of 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
has initiated ss a means of utilizing the 


acquired under the price-support 


kaa foods now avallable for distribution 
ud you undoubtedly know, 


and canned beef and vy- Most of 
nese foods are available in any amount need- 
to supply the requirements. 


food ia dn, distributing some of its surplus 
by in New York State to the school children, 
to 


Ẹ 


school-lunch program, and 
the charitable institutions 
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through the division of standards and pur- 
chase. However, I am advised that no ar- 
rangement has yet been made for the dis- 
tribution of these surplus foods to the needy 
people of New York State through the local 
public and private welfare agencies under 
the cognizance of your department. 

I need not tell you that there has been a 
great increase of persons in New York State 
who need such assistance as the Government 
can give them to maintain a livelihood for 
themselves and their families. There are 
areas, as you know, of critical unemploy- 
ment. The monthly unemployment checks 
which some of these unemployed receive do 
not, of course, meet the need. And many 
unemployed individuals are not, for one 
reason or another, receiving unemployment 
checks. 

I am sure that the surplus food which the 
Commodity Credit Corporation is making 
available in carload lots to State authorities 
in many parts of the country for the needy 
would be of great assistance to thousands of 
people in New York. As far as I have been 
able to determine from inquiries here, no 
formal application has been made by the so- 
cial welfare department for participation 
in the surplus-food-distribution program. 

I would, therefore, strongly urge, on the 
basis of the letters I have received describ- 
ing the heartbreaking need of many families, 
that the New York Department of Social 
Welfare initiate appropriate application to 
the Commodity Credit Corporation and pro- 
ceed to set up a program of surplus food 
distribution among the unemployed, and to 
other needy families who would benefit from 
this program, through the appropriate local 
agencies in the various localities in New 
York State in which such a need exists. 

I am enclosing for your information s 
copy of a sample letter which I have received 
from an individual in Syracuse, N. T., and a 
copy of my reply to that letter. 

I would be giad to hear any reactions you 
have to this suggestion. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Hersert H. LEHMAN. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Hon. HERBERT H. LEHMAN, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I have recently been in- 
formed by friends in western Pennsylvania 
that the Government is distributing sur- 
plus food there, not only to rellef cases, but 
to people who are receiving unemployment 
compensation. Surely the people in our 
State are entitled to equal privileges—yet 
no one here seems to know of such an ar- 
rangement. 

Syracuse has been sorely hit by unem- 
ployment. I know of many families who 
are trying to pay rentals of up to $100 on a 
$32 (30) a week unemployment check. These 
are getting more desperate every week. Yet 
one can see some plan for millions in ald 
to foreign countries almost every day. 

Could you look into this matter? You 
would earn the gratitude of many. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. Ronrar McEwan, 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., August 9, 1954. 
Mrs. ROBERT McEwan, 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

Dear Mas. McEwan: The Department of 
Agriculture has a program for the distribu- 
tion of surplus foods which is available to 
State agencies that desire such foods. In 
New York State at the moment, the United 
States Department of Agriculture is supply- 
ing surplus food in carload lots to the State 
board of education, which handles the school- 
lunch program, the department of property 
and supplies, which services public charity 
institutions, and the State 4-H Club organ- 
ization which cooperates with summer camps 
in New York State, 
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But the United States Department of 
Agriculture does not have any analogous 
arrangement with the New York Social Wel- 
fare Department which administers the 
State public welfare program. New York 
State people know that surplus foods are 
available but no action has been taken by 
the New York State Social Welfare Depart- 
ment to secure surplus foods for distribu- 
tion. The Federal Government can only 
undertake such distribution through the 
State agencies in charge of welfare activi- 
tles. 

If the New York Social Welfare Depart- 
ment did establish such a program, the food 
would be distributed through local or coun- 
ty welfare agencies. Again, all communi- 
ties would not automatically participate in 
the program. Only those local and county 
agencies would participate who signified 
that they wished the program. As to the 
individuals who would be eligible for the 
foods once the program was established, 
this, too, would be a matter of determination 
by the local or county agency. 

I have ascertained that a program for 
the distribution of surplus foods has, in- 
deed, been established in Pennsylvania, and 
in many other States. It is equally true 
that the New York Soclal Welfare Depart- 
ment could establish such a program, and 
the welfare agency in Syracuse then could 
become a part of such a program, However, 
there are a number of questions which 
would have to be thought through in setting 
up such a program—the food is shipped 
to the States in car-load lots. It has to be 
stored when it arrives, then broken down 
into small packages before being Issued. 
Provision for the determination of persons 
eligible to receive the supplies and records 
for the same would have to be made. 

I would suggest that citizens interested 
in seeing such a program in Syracuse should 
approach the mayor. The mayor, in turn, 
could make application to the governor, or 
to the department of social welfare. 

When I was governor of New York, I 
helped set up many programs of this type. 
Now that I am a Senator, I can vote to 
make surplus goods available, but I can- 
not set up the machinery for getting the 
food to the peopie who need it. This part 
must be done by the welfare authorities 
of the State and by the local communities. 

However, I propose to call this situation 
to the attention of the appropriate authori- 
tles in New York State, in the hope that 
some action on this front may be Initiated. 

Yours very sincerely, 
H. Leaman, 


Paul Bunyan Would Be Proud of Tree 


Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, in pre- 
serving and replenishing the great for- 
est resources of this country, our Federal 
Forest Service and our State conserva- 
tion departments, as well as large pri- 
vate enterprise, must take a necessary 
leadership, but there is a vital part of 
this program which belongs to, and can 
best be developed, by individuals. 

We have in Minnesota a large number 
of “tree farms.” 

The value of this type of undertaking 
is well expressed in an address by Mr. 
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Leonard Carpenter, of Minneapolis, who 
is president of the American Forest 
Products Industries, and who recently 
spoke at the dedication of the North 
Star Timber Co.’s tree farm at Two Har- 
bors, Minn. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Carpenter’s address of July 30 at Two 
Harbors be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, as it outlines not only what 
has been done in Minnesota but what 
can be done in many other States as well. 

There being no objection, the address 
‘was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Paul. Bunyan WOULD BE Pnovp or TREE 

FARMERS 
(By Leonard Carpenter) 

Mr, Chairman and fellow Minnesotans, it 
is a pleasure and privilege to visit this north 
shore area of Minnesota's Arrowhead Coun- 
try. The fact that the occasion of this 
visit Is a tree farm dedication makes it an 
even more pleasant assignment. 

I know that in making plans for today’s 

am, Neil McKenna considered the pos- 
sibility that rain might make necessary an 
alteration of the plan for our activities this 
afternoon. Perhaps because I am a lumber- 
man, I thought immediately of Paul Bun- 
yan’s solution to a similar problem. Ac- 
cording to the story a downpour that had 
started on St. Patrick's Day threatened to 
continue right on through the 4th of July 
and spoil the loggers’ holiday. Being a man 
of action, Paul dived into Lake Superior 
and swam out to where a solid pillar of 
water was coming down. With powerful 
strokes, he swam up the pillar. An hour 
or so later, he came slipping back down. 
“I turned the damn thing off" he explained 
as the rain stopped. 

I think most Minnesota people like to 
regard Paul Bunyan as a fellow-citizen. I 
know that I do, though that may result in 
part from the fact that both of my grand- 
fathers and my father had a share in the 
early harvesting of Minnesota's forests. I 
cannot claim that my own recollection dates 
back to the use of yoked oxen, but one of 
my youthful memories is of seeing three 
teams of horses straining before one of the 
great seta of logging wheels and later I 
watched both the Clyde and Lidgerwood 
skidders—like great prehistoric animals— 
wrenching the logs from the forest. When I 
went to work in the early twenties the cater- 
pillar tractor was first being used experi- 
mentally. Now it is regarded as an indis- 
pensable tool wherever logging is taking 
Driving up from Minneapolis, it was in- 
evitable that I should recall some of the 
events in Minnesota's forest history and 
contrast them with conditions as they are 
today. 

Take the matter of forest fires, for in- 
stance. I feel certain there are people in 
this audience who remember that dry au- 
tumn 36 years ago when fire swept over much 
of St. Louis, Cass, Itasca, Carlton, Pine, and 
Aitkin Counties at a cost of 438 lives. These 
fires burned up to the city limits of Duluth 
and half an inch of ashes covered its streets. 

As in all forested States, fire is still a 
problem in Minnesota. But we have movod 
a long way since Hinckley, Cloquet, and 
Moose Lake. Forest fire losses last year were 
held to 50,000 acres according to a recent 
news item in the Minnesota papers. Most of 
the 1,000 fires that caused this loss were 
small. With the statewide system of forest 
protection and the modern techniques of 
üghting woods fires, the average loss last 
year was held to 50 acres per fire. Our forest 
protection record will continue to improve 
because Minnesota's timberland owners and 
Government agencies are working hard and 
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together to improve both the effectiveness 
and the efficiency of the forest fire preven- 
tion and suppression effort. They have the 
wholehearted support of Minnesotans who 
have enlisted in a day-in, day-out campaign 
to Keep Minnesota Green.” Fire prevention 
is one very important aspect of this business 
of growing trees as a crop. It is a part of tree 
farming and it is, therefore, singularly ap- 
propriate that this occasion in which we are 
all participating today is sponsored and ar- 
ranged by the “Keep Minnesota Green Asso- 
elation” of which our Governor is the honor- 
ary chairman. Dr. Frank Kaufert, director 
of the school of forestry of the University of 
Minnesota, and Mr. C. A. Anderson, of the 
Minnesota vocational agricultural education 
department, are respectively president and 
vice president, and Mr. Christian Schacker, of 
the Blandin Paper Co., and Mr. Floyd Ryan 
are respectively treasurer and executive 
secretary. 

These tree farms we are dedicating here 
today are living growing proof of the vitality 
of Minnesota's forest resources. Every one 
of their sixty-two-thousand-odd acres sym- 
bolizes the ability of nature, with man's help 
and cooperation, to grow new crops of trees. 

Tree planting is an important part of tree 
farming. Here in Minnesota 12,000 acres of 
trees a year are planted where repeated fires, 
agriculture clearing, or misuse have elimi- 
nated natural seed sources. I am sure you 
will not be surprised that 1 of the 11 forest 
nurseries operating in Minnesota is run by 
The North Star Timber Co. Thousands of 
seedling trees from their nursery—enough 
to reforest 878 acres—have ben planted on 
this tree farm. Of course, most Minnesota 
forests reproduce themselves naturally, 
When it comes to planting new forests, even 
a Paul Bunyan can't improve on nature. 
She takes charge and does the best job of all 
when fire is kept out of the woods and sen- 
sible cutting practices are followed. 

To operate a forestry program effectively 
men trained in the business are essential. In 
Minnesota, the professional skills and tech- 
nical know-how of graduate foresters are 
being applied to the business of growing big- 
ger and better-quality timber crops. 

Three decades ago you could count the 
foresters who lived and worked in Minne- 
gota on the fingers of two hands. Most of 
them were on Government payrolls. Today, 
in addition to the foresters provided by the 
Federal Government and the State, Minne- 
sota’s wood-using industries and industrial 
woodland owners employ more than 100 
graduate foresters. Forestry and the intelli- 
gent use and perpetuation of the forests are 
to these men not only a source of livelihood 
but a mission to which they have dedicated 
themselves, Fortunate it is that the skill 
and knowledge of America’s foresters are 
available to all tree farmers. 

This State’s timber harvest got under way 
back in 1821 when a small sawmill was set 
up at St. Anthony to cut lumber for the con- 
struction of Fort Snelling. Since that time 
our State has produced 100 billion board- 
feet of lumber. That's enough to build 10 
million two-bedroom homes and provide 
housing for a third of the families now liv- 
ing in the United States. Actually, a good 
part of Minnesota's lumber output did go 
into houses, barns, store buildings, schools, 
churches, grain elevators, railway depots, 
rallroad crossties, mine props, and into ship- 
building. 

Quite obviously, the forests of Minnesota 
were called on to play their part in providing 
housing and industrial construction for the 
western march of civilization which started 
before and intensified after the War Between 
the States. Thank God, our forests could 
respond to this demand and remain in the 
fruitful and productive condition in which 
we find them today; for Minnesota's forest 
resources have played a big part in building 
this great Nation. 
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I realize that there are people who lock on 
Minnesota's forest past and shake their 
heads over the waste and ruthless logging of 
bygone days. This is perfectly understand- 
able for, measured in terms of modern-day 
markets and methods, there was waste, and 
lots of it. To see what took place in the 
proper perspective, however, one must pause 
to recollect that this first harvest was in re- 
sponse to the elemental and insistent de- 
mand of a cyilization on the move which 
brooked no hesitation or delay. Moreover, at 
that time there was waste In wheat farming 
and mining and just about every other field 
of agriculture and industrial endeavor. 
Present day economic yardsticks can't be ap- 
plied to the past. To attempt to do so in 
retrospect is neither fair nor realistic. 

Forty-five years ago, when Minnesota's 
great pine mills were running at full blast, 
this State’s annual timber harvest amounted 
to $39 million. Now it is five times that 
amount. 

There Is, to be sure, some difference in the 
value of the dollar. Nevertheless, there is 
better utilization and a vast array of new 
wood products. Bany of these are made 
from Jack pine, aspen, and other trees log- 
gers of the Paul Bunyan era considered 
worthless. 

Moreover, today the manufacture of pulp 
and paper has long since passed lumbering 
s our State's No. 1 forest industry. Fifty 
thousand Minnesotans earn their living 
working for the forest products industries. 
As employers of men and producers of use- 
ful products and raw materials, the forest 
industries rank next to mining and agri- 
culture in Minnesota's overall economy. 

It is probably also unrealistic to apply 
present-day forestry yardsticks to the fu- 
ture—but for far different reasons. Actually 
there can be no accurate prediction with 
respect to the advancement in manufactur- 
ing techniques, forestry genetics, and wood 
chemistry that may be expected to occur 
in the next half century. Of only one thing 
we can be sure—5 years from now, 10 years 
from now, or 50 years from now—the raw 
materials from America’s forests will still 
be flowing into industry and the products 
derived therefrom will be playing a vital 
part in our Nation's economy. More wood 
will be grown per acre and more and better 
products will be derived from each tree that 
is harvested. 

Right now there is enough timber stand- 
ing in Minnesota's forests to supply wood 
for all the pulp and paper mills in Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, and Michigan for the next 
19 years at their present rate of consump- 
tion, Actually, of course, most of these 
milis derive their raw materials from sources 
outside of Minnesota, but this gives you 
an idea of the substantial nature of Minne- 
sota'’s pulpwood resources. In terms of saw 
timber, Minnesota’s forests contain enough 
lumber to bulld a modern home for every 
man, woman, and child now living in the 
eltles of Duluth and Minneapolis. ‘These 
calculations are based on official Government 
inventories. 

If you were to see a headline in your 
morning newspaper stating that the third 
largest industry in Minnesota expected to 
triple its capacity, you would probably rend 
the story and presumably make plans to 
adjust your own business to take advan- 
tage of that expansion. Well, that Is surely 
what Is going to happen in Minnesota's for- 
est industries. The forests of this State, 
adequately protected from fire, insects, and 
disease, and when brought under tree-farm 
management, can and will produce three 
times as much timber as they now yield. 

This means that instead of jobs for 50,000 
people, Minnesota's forest industries will 
employ 150,000 workers. Moreover, our 
present annual income of $162,000,000 from 
forest products will become almost half 4 
billion dollars. 
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These predictions are not economic fan- 
tasy. They are based on a realistic analy- 
sis of Minnesota's forest growth potential. 
To accomplish this objective the owners 
of the forests must adopt the proper man- 
agement policies. Woodlands must not only 
be protected from fire, but the stands must 
be thinned from time to time and they must 
be harvested when ripe to achleve the ulti- 
mate ‘in growth rate and quality. These 
management policies must be applied not 
only to the 8 million acres of commercial 
forest land held by farmers and industry 
together, but also to the 11 million acres of 
Minnesota forest land under Federal, State 
and county ownership. 

Tree farms, such as the ones we are dedi- 
cating here today, set a practical pattern for 
Minnesota forest land owners and operators. 
These lands have been dedicated by their 
Owners to the production of continuing 
Crops of wood. The North Star Timber 
Company, like all tree farm owners in the 
United States, has a well-thought-out plan 
for utilizing the full tree-growing potential 
of every acre of land and Mr. Sandburg is 
going to tell you about it. Mr. Clark is con- 
Vinced that in handling his land as a tree 
farm he is following the path of enlightened 
self-interest. 

These things constitute the real promise 
and meaning behind the tree farm sign. 
As president of the Forest Industries organ- 
ization which sponsors tree farms nationally, 
it is gratifying to be able to say that tree 
farming principles are becoming the rule 
Tather than the exception where tax-paying 
Woodland owners are concerned. Today we 
are adding two more names to those of the 
328 certified tree farmers already enrolled in 
Minnesota, ‘Tree farmers now own more 
than one-third of a million acres of well- 
Managed crop-producing woodiand. Forty- 
eight of Minnesota's 87 counties have certi- 
fed tree farms. 

I salute all 330 of these progressive, for- 
Ward-looking land owners. They are the 
Prophets and pioneers of forests for the fu- 
ture; they are harvesters of profitable for- 
eat crops; they are charting a course and 
Providing an example that will lead Minne- 
Sota to full and final realization of its forest 
Potential. 

Paul Bunyan would be proud of tree 

ers. 


The McCarran-Walter Immigration and 
Nationality Act— Resolution of the As- 
sociation of Catholic Trade Unionists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the As- 
jociation of Catholic Trade Unionists, at 
ts ninth annual convention, which was 
held in Cleveland on July 3 to 5 of this 
Year, unanimously approved a resolution 
on the McCarran-Walter Immigration 
and Nationality Act. That resolution 
indicated support of S. 2585, the 

bus immigration and citizenship bill 
Which I and 7 other Members of the Sen- 
and 24 Members of the House have 
troduced and are strongly supporting. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
resolution by this fine, patriotic, and 
°rward-looking trade-union organiza- 
Rices printed in the Appendix of the 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcoRD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION ON THE MCCARRAN IMMIGRATION 
Law, Puntac Law 414 


Whereas the traditionally dynamic growth 
of democracy is seriously undermined by the 
retrogressive philosophy of the McCarran- 
Walter immigration law; 

Whereas this law has proven to be not only 
badly drafted, confusing, and in many re- 
spects unworkable, but also unduly and un- 
necessarily harassing to aliens now in our 
land, or seeking admission to it, by putting 
such aliens and all naturalized citizens in a 
position where they may exercise their basic 
freedoms only at the risk of subjecting 
themselves to loss of citizenship and depor- 
tation: P 

Whereas the Lehman-Celler bill (S. 2535, 
H. R. 6820-6843) succeeds in putting the true 
principles of democracy into effect in an 
enlightened immigration and naturalization 
policy: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the ninth national convention 
of the Association of Catholic Trade Union- 
ists, That it go on record as being in full 
support of the Lchman-Celler bill which em- 
bodies the immigration policy most closely 
in harmony with both the needs and the 
responsibilities of the United States in our 
present-day world. 


Hon. Wesley A. D’Ewart 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday while a number of 
Members were eulogizing our colleague 
WESLEY A. DEWART, I was absen on some 
official business connected with my com- 
mittee assignment. However, I wish to 
add my testimony to the worth and abil- 
ity of Congressman DEWART. He is a 
modest, and intelligent Member of the 
House, who gets a great deal of con- 
structive work done. I do not believe 
that I could name any one in the House 
today who is more objective in his atti- 
tude toward the problems presented to 
his committee and to the House than is 
Wes D’Ewakt. 

I came to know this during this session 
of Congress, because of a bill which I had 
introduced, namely, House Joint Reso- 
lution 330, which provides for the con- 
struction of three dams on the Stanis- 
laus River in California. This bill was 
assigned to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. The chairman, as- 
signed the bill to the Subcommittee on 
Reclamation and Irrigation. We had a 
difficult time getting a hearing on the 
bill, due to the crowded calendar of the 
subcommittee, and due to some obstruc- 
tive action which prevented the Subcom- 
mittee on Reclamation and Irrigration 
from getting started on a hearing on this 
bill. 

However, the chairman suggested that 
we talk to Congressman D’'Ewart. When 
I say “we,” I mean, myself and some of 
the directors of the irrigation districts 
which are proposing to build three dams 
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at a cost of almost $50 million in order 
to get more water for their districts, and 
also to generate hydroelectric power. He 
gave us a very fine hearing and after 
the story had been told, he promptly 
stated that he would be glad to give us 
a hearing on our bill. The hearing was 
held, and he was frank enough to state 
that it was one of the most constructive 
hearings that had ever been conducted 
by this subcommittee. 

I note with much pleasure that Mr. 
D’Ewanrt is entering the race for United 
States Senator in the coming election. 
If the people of Montana want a capable, 
hardworking, and statesmanlike Sena- 
tor, I think of no one who would be better 
fitted and qualified for the job, by back- 
ground as well as temperament, that Mr. 
D’'Ewart. No matter what effort he may 
be engaged in, his object will be to pro- 
duce a constructive result. His de- 
parture will be a real loss to the House 
of Representatives, which we hope will 
be partly compensated for by the United 
States Senate getting an experienced and 
statesmanlike legislator. 


Uncle Sam Is the Symbol—Do We Serve 
in the Ranks? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican political scene has been dominated, 
substantially, since the founding of this 
Republic, by the two-party system. 
Among all the many different types of 
governmental rule practiced in the coun- 
tries of the world, this Nation stands 
by itself in this respect: on the one hand, 
our constitutional system of checks and 
balances assures that there can be no 
swift upheaval or seizure of dictatorial 
prerogatives; while, on the other, provi- 
sion is made for the frequent and or- 
derly change of the reins of rule. In- 
telligent use of the ballot is the means 
by which public sentiment and personal 
preference are effectively translated into 
a declaration of national policy. 

This Nation was designed from the 
first as a Federal Republic, a union of 
autonomous States, deriving such power 
as it possessed by the free consent of 
the governed. 

Under the 10th amendment it is pro- 
vided that “the powers not delegated to 
the United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the States, are re- 
served to the States respectively, or to 
the people.” - 

However, it has not always happened 
that the individual, the ultimate re- 
pository of governmental authority, has 
chosen to exercise his right of self-rule, 
Oftentime in our history, there have 
been shameful instances where the vot- 
ing public has allowed a portion of its 
prized edifice of constitutional liberty to 
be eaten away by its own neglect or in- 
difference on voting day. Many of the 
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abuses and corrupt practices in govern- 
ment, on every level, would never have 
come about had the “let the other fellow 
do it” atitude not been present. 

How many times in our history has 
the outcome of an important question 
or the fate of a worthwhile cause hung 
upon the delicate hinge of a single 
ballot? 

Government is your job. 

Our American system operates under 
a bipartite political arrangement. Ad- 
mittedly it has its defects and shortcom- 
ings. -Nonetheless, it has worked, and 
in a way which would have astounded 
even those of our Founding Fathers 
whose concept it actually was. A one- 
party system leads to dictatorship. We 
need only to look to the situation in 
Russia to realize once again the truth of 
this statement. Where there is no oppo- 
sition, there is no freedom. 

There are countries of the world where 
there are many parties working for 
power, many groups striving for self- 
expression. Where this situation pre- 
vails there can be little semblance of 
order in government. Each group must 
bargain with the other; only a coalition 
can expect to command a majority and 
this majority, comprised as it is of 
divergent philosophies and personalities, 
is subject always to disagreement, dis- 
sention, and finally dissolution. When 
there is no government, anarchy is the 
order of the day. Any country plagued 
by such disorder is fair prey to her ene- 
mies, both from without and from within. 

Our own two-party system has shown 
itself to be the most workable means by 
which we may govern ourselves. It isa 
system of criticism. It provides that a 
loyal opposition voice its opinion when- 
ever and wherever the necessity or occa- 
sion arises. The party out of power is 
free to alert the citizenry to possible need 
for change, or to the requirements of the 
public weal, when the ruling party fails 
to act with a reasonable degree of 
promptness. The minority party, the 
opposition, offers a constructive alterna- 
tive, which the voting segment of our 
population may place in power at the 
next election, if conditions so warrant it. 
‘Thus the party in office constantly faces 
this challenge to its rentention of power 
and consequently it must be ever alive to 
problems calling for solution. Other- 
wise, it faces recall at the polls. 

The duty of Mr. Average Citizen is that 
of trustee over his country's well-being 
and successful continuance. He does 
this first by voting for the candidate of 
his choice, and second, having elected 
him, he strives to keep constantly in 
touch with him, so that the voice of the 
Congressman or Senator or councilman 
or board member is ever the voice of 
those whom he represents. Only thus 
may representation be effective and op- 
erative. Only by this means can our 
precious heritages be perpetuated. 

For our system of government to sur- 
vive, strong and resolute, as it has for 
over 150 years, it is important that we 
put our shoulders to the wheel together, 
to the end that these God-given tenets 
of American constitutional self-rule be 
carried out in full conformity with the 
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just consent and expressed wish of those 
who are to be governed. 
Americanism is your business. 
Government is your job. 


You Asked For It 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include herewith 
an editorial from the Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employes Journal: 

You Asxr For It 


“The grass will grow in the streets of a 
hundred cities, a thousand towns; the weeds 
will overrun the flelds on a million farms.” 
This was the prediction of former President 
Herbert Hoover on October 31, 1932 when 
hungry men, women, and children were red- 
eyed from watching for the prosperity that 
was just around the corner. 

With the election of Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
the Republican Party prophesied the doom 
of our country. There were charges of 
boondoggling and the vanquished scoffed at 
the Federal works project, but the people 
were no longer haunted by dreams of a 
chicken in every pot and a car in every garage. 

Within the first month of his term in office 
Roosevelt opened the closed banks and acted 
to restore Pederal credit by abolishing the 
worst forms of waste. He relieved distress 
by Federal grants, created the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, and stopped mortgage fore- 
closures on farms and homes. In rapid suc- 
cession came the farm relief law, Tennessee 
Valley Authority, National Recovery Act, and 
many more. Our devastated national forests 
took on new life by the planting of trees. 
Thousands of acres of land were reclaimed, 
and the wheels of industry turned again. 
This was the New Deal. 


The Democratic Party under Truman 
weakened at the seams, and when the time 
was ripe for a propaganda campaign, the 
Republicans opened fire. Promises to bring 
the boys home from Koreas, lower taxes, full 
production, and more jobs was effective 
ammunition and the New Deal was dis- 


carded for a Utopia, just around the corner. 


Have the people a right to question the 
homespun sincerity of the man in the White 
House in the short period he has been at 
the helm? If the failure to carry out his 
campaign pledges is a criterion of his inten- 
tions, then the people have such right. 
Where are the million new homes, the 5 
million Jobs and the new security promised 
them? Euppose we look at the record. 

With Hoover towns (slums) in every city, 
2 million homes are needed yearly to provide 
a decent dwelilng for every American family. 
Even if we meet this goal, it will take until 
1960 to complete the project: The Senate 
recently approved a public-housing program 
calling for 35,000 units to be built in each of 
the next 4 years. This can be appreciated 
after the attempt to kill the entire housing 
program. The Douglas motion to construct 
300,000 units in the next 4 years and the 
suggestion of the A. F. of L. executive coun- 
cll for at least 200,000 units a year received 
little consideration. From all appearances 
this is the fulfillment of the party's pledge 
to those who are compelled to live in slums, 
but why is the President silent on this vital 
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question? Was his pledge to provide bettcr 
housing just campaign talk? 

Why bring up reduction in taxes when it 
is a dead issue? The big boys have received 
theirs and now the coupon clippers can 
laugh up their sleeves. Not satisfied with 
adding insult to injury by denying the small 
fry a $20 reduction in his income tex, Con- 
gress now is attempting to appease him by a 
child-care deduction plan for children up to 
12 years of age. We maintain that if coupon 
clippers are to receive special consideration, 
then the man in the street who earns his 
bread by the sweat of his brow is entitled to 
the same. Under the administration's plan 
if a taxpayer’s income was all dividends and 
came to $5,000 he would pay $200 in taxes, 
while the $5,000-a-year wage earner would 
pay $420. Understanding this, it is not 
difficult to see which way the wind blows. 
It is estimated that the House bill calling 
for the baby-sitting provision will cost the 
Treasury #40 million a year. Don't be 
alarmed if some Senator or Congressman 
comes up with something on birth control if 
the bill becomes law. 

We must not mention recession even 
though unemployment is at the highest peak 
since the war. With a labor surplus in 31 
industrial areas added within the last 30 
days, the total now is 123. This may not 
mean much to the man with a job, but over- 
all personal income has declined #500 mil- 
lion since March. If this continues Hoover's 
prediction may come sooner than we think; 
but there is still some hope, What about 
the appropriations for a Federal works proj- 
ect we heard so much about a short time 
ago? “Critical” was the word that would de- 
cide when the program would get underway. 
What are we waiting for? 

On September 20, 1952, Candidate Eisen- 
hower said to his listeners: The people who 
pay the taxes will know where we are going. 
They will know that we are on our way to- 
ward a balanced budget, toward reduction in 
the national debt, toward lower taxes.“ The 
man who said this has repeatedly asked Con- 
gress to raise the debt colling. In his 1954 
budget message the President confessed: “It 
is not prudent to operate the huge business 
of the United States Government in such a 
straitjacket as the present debt limit." How 
times have changed. He also said when 
campaigning for President: “We can reduce 
dur budget. We can cut down our taxes. 
We can live within our means. That is what 
the brains of America can do if we just give 
them a chance.“ When, yes when, are the 
brains of America going to do all this? That 
is what the people wish to know. Will it be 
when the grass grows in the streets of a 
hundred cities, a thousand towns, as Hoover 
predicted? Well, you might as well smile 
and like it—you asked for it, 


Connecticut Rural Letter Carriers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mr. SADLAE. Mr. Speaker, the Rural 
Letter Carriers Association of the State 
of Connecticut this year is observing the 
50th anniversary of its affiliation with 
the national association. The active 
Membership of the Connecticut branch 
includes 3 women rural letter carriers- 
At this year’s State convention, Miss 
Rose J. Ferrante, a rural letter carrier 
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from Middlebury, was elected State pres- 
ident, having previously served in other 
Offices. This is the first time in the Con- 
necticut history that a lady was elected 
as president. This remarkable attain- 
ment seemed to me to be not only an 
indication of great progress but also the 
first time nationally that such an honor 
had been won by our ladies. After in- 
Quiry, I found that Miss Ferrante had a 
Predecessor nationwide inasmuch as 
Mrs. Cassie Toresdahl had served as 
President of the Montana Rural Letter 
Carriers Association from 1948 to 1950. 
Not only do our women rural letter car- 
Tiers perform their duties well but they 
Also take an active participation in their 
Organization and, when elected to office, 
Prove their capability to provide leader- 
ship for their fellow members. 


Tax Relief, But for Whom? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


Or MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been a lot of whooping and hollering in 
the aftermath of passage of the adminis- 

tion's new tax bill, but to those of our 
Citizenry who must squeeze the Satur- 
Gay’s groceries out of an already 
ed-down lower-income pay en- 
velope, the celebration takes on some 
Completely different overtones. 
to hen all is said and done and the ora - 
ry is finished, we are faced once again, 
as always, with the hard, cold facts of 
— And the picture is not a 
one, 
ae those who do not fit into the spe- 
= l, selective category of certain busi- 
thie and individuals who are helped by 
bill—and this first group includes a 
in Ponderence of those who earn a yearly 
ee of under $5,000—the term “tax 
ef” comes as a hollow expression. 
he the average wage earner, solace must 
raten in the thought that a little tax- 
ef is better than none. 
j Under the tax revision bill which has 
Cleared the Congress, and I voted 
thotnst it down the line, 73 percent of 
ite relief will go to corporations and 

Other 18 percent to those whose in- 
Der es are over $5,000 a year. Only 9 
who cat of the relief will be given to those 

fee incomes are under $5,000 a year. 
thac’.80 percent of taxpayers earn less 

Th $5,000 a year. 

t core who comprise a great majority 
Musto a Sion merit only token 
apt} fre is a song, a passage of which 

y describes this type of relief. It 
Neher mething like this: “The rich get 
Of the’ the poor get poorer.” The title 
it ain Cr is Ain't We Got Fun.“ But 
to be t" funny. Tax reductions ought 
result nere, properly spread, and the net 
ang to Wald be to buttress oo 5 

nce more nearly our et, 
dent in fiscal 1954 operated at a net 
of approximately $3 billion, 
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There are some sound and beneficial 
provisions in the bill which are laudable. 
But there are others which point out 
clearly the extent to which the propo- 
nents of the “trickle-down” taxation 
theory are willing to go in serving se- 
lected interests. Probably the most 
obvious of these provisions is that setup 
by the exclusion and credit against tax 
for dividend income. 

Under that proviso, the first $50 in 
dividends would be excluded from taxa- 
tion, and a credit against tax equal to 
4 percent of the balance is made possible. 

This would mean that an individual 
with $50 or less in dividends from savings 
will be entirely exempt from tax on that 
amount, or an individual with $250 in 
such dividends would exclude the first 
$50 entirely, and then reduce his total 
tax by $8, which is 4 percent of the bal- 
ance of $200. 

Such savings cannot be said to be in 
favor of the average taxpaying citizen. 

It seems only ordinary common sense 
that the way in which to revive a sag- 
ging economy is to make available more 
consumer purchasing capital with which 
to buy some of the many products pres- 
ently gathering dust upon merchants’ 
shelves. 

Business needs the proper shot in the 
arm. Witness this truth in the fact that, 
in the State of Michigan alone, during 
the first 5 months of 1954, there were 
over twice as many failures in business as 
there were during the same period dur- 
ing 1953. 

In the month of May 1954 in our own 
State, business collapses were approxi- 
mately 24% times what they were during 
the same month in the year previous. 

Through the first half of 1954, total 
failures in our country were 5,624. In 
the same period in 1953, there were 4,284, 
which brings the national average in- 
crease to 34 percent, considerably less 
than the Michigan percentage. 

There are many reasons for this down- 
turn. Certain losses may be ascribed to 
error in judgment by business owners. 
Generally speaking, however, it seems 
that rising unemployment, smaller take- 
home by those wage-earners who are 
working, and the resulting lack of pur- 
chasing funds in the hands of the greater 
majority of people has acted to discour- 
age sales. When sales are slow, inven- 
tory moves at an equally slow pace. This 
results in a correspondingly sharp fall- 
off in production, and this in turn means 
unemployment, which starts the circle 
off again, only at a dizzier pace. 

If our economy needs a boost, it should 
be done in an effective and equitable 
manner, which, in my judgment, is most 
wisely accomplished by releasing con- 
sumer buying power. This can be done 
best by an increase in individual exemp- 
tions, rather than on the basis on which 
it has generally been done in this bill. 
Selective assistance to selected groups 
makes for injustice, inequity, and ulti- 
mately an unhealthy national economy. 

There have been claims that this bill 
will result in a reduction in the national 
tax burden of approximately $7 billion. 
Actually, the figures are misleading. The 
figure comes closer to $1.363 billion. 
Most of the reduction claimed as part 
of the larger figure came about by ex- 
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piration of law of a previous Congress, 
rather than by affirmative action by the 
present one. 

However, even the lower figure, in view 
of the selective basis on which it was 
granted, does not do the job it ought. 

I would be acting with a callous dis- 
regard of the wishes of the best interests 
of the many whom I represent were I to 
go on record in favor of a tax program 
which necessitates the payment of so 
much of the cost of Government by so 
many of those least able to pay. 

If we cannot adequately provide this 
year for the type of tax relief which is 
so desperately needed, then we should 
address ourselves to the accomplishment 
of this task just as soon as circumstances 
and the limitations of human energy and 
ability permit. 

We must and do dedicate our efforts to 
making available, at an early date, the 
effective type of tax relief which our 
average-income citizens—and they are 
in the great majority—are lacking at the 
present time. 


The Gettysburg Address—It Might Have 
Been 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


Or NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, in the midst of our deliberations 
on serious matters, I think it sometimes 
helpful to have a touch of humor in- 
jected. 

I have received a document, which is 
rather brief, but will be most illuminat- 
ing to any of us as an amusing bedtime 
story. It is entitled “Gettysburg Ad- 
dress—It Might Have Been.” 

At this time I shall read only the first 
paragraph, as follows: 

Has the reader ever pondered as to what 
might have happened if President Lincoln 
had lived in another era, and, in keeping 
with the times, had seen fit to clear his 
memorable Gettysburg Address through 
“channels”? A State Department officer had 
this frightening thought some months ago 
and, in the spirit of good, clean fun, 
“whomped” up the following memorandum 
to illustrate what might have been. In the 
same fine spirit, we pass on to you his Min- 
utes of the Extraordinary Special Subcom- 
mittee on Annual and Other Reports, To 
Consider a Draft Statement: The Gettys- 
burg Address.” 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the entire article printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, for the in- 
formation of our comrades in the Sen- 
ate. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue Gerryssvrc Appress—It Micur Haves 
BEEN 


Has the reader ever pondered as to what 
might have happened if President Lincoln 
had lived in another era, and, in keeping 
with the times, had seen fit to clear his mem- 
orable Gettysburg Address through “chan- 
nels’? A State Department officer had this 
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frightening thought some months ago and, 
in the spirit of good clean fun, “whomped” 
up the following memorandum to illustrate 
what might have been. In the same fine 
spirit, we pass on to you his “Minutes of the 
Special Subcommittee on An- 
nual and Other Reports To Consider a Draft 
Statement: The Gettysburg Address.” 


NOVEMBER 25, 1951 


The Budget Bureau said that it thought 
the first draft was a good one, and agreed, in 
general, with the conclusions which had 
been reached. It objected, however, to the 
opening paragraph on the grounds that it 
was too specific and committed the program 
of the President when it was not necessary 
to do so. In place of “four score and seven,” 
the Buresu suggested the words “a number 
of years ago.” 

The Bureau felt that “we cannot hallow 
this ground” might be regarded by some to 
be in conflict with the Brannan farm plan. 
and pointed out the similarity of the words 
“hallow” and “harrow” when used with ref. 
erence to the ground. In general, the sen- 
tence was thought to be a negative one and 
might easily be eliminated. 

It was pointed out by the Bureau that “we 
here highly resolve” is technically incorrect, 
in that only Congress can resolve. It recom- 
mended in its place the phrase “we here 
generally coordinate” or we generally coor- 
dinate here.” 

The Bureau noted several words and 
phrases, such as “unfinished work,” “in- 
creasing devotion,” “long remember,” “great 
task remaining before us.“ etc., which it felt 
were not good choices, in view of the general 
administrative sensitivity about the size of 
the national debt, and the prospects for 
fiscal 1953. It said that it would not make 
an issue over them, however. ; 

At the conclusion of its comments the Bu- 
reau observed that it did not have a vote on 
the committee, and preferred that it be re- 

only as having made suggestions. It 
also noted that it will have an opportunity 
later to make whatever changes it sees fit, 
regardless of what the committee does. 

The State Department commented that 
the word “dedicate” appeared in the text 
five times. As an editorial change, the De- 
partment suggested that some other words 
be used, such as "apotheosize" for “dedi- 
cate." The Secretary said he would attempt 
to do something about It. 

State objected to the phrase “brought 
forth on this continent” on the ground that, 
while technically correct, it gave the im- 
pression that we felt the entire continent 
belonged to us. a position in conflict with 
our present hemispheric policy. It sug- 
gested as a substitute “brought forth in 
that area bounded on the north by 49° north 

` latitude, on the south by 30° north latitude, 
on the west by the Pacific Ocean, and on 
the east by the Atlantic.” 

State also pointed out that reference to 
“nation” was in error since it is a popular 
term with no basis in international law. It 
recommended in its place “member state.” 
There was also objection to the phrase “our 
poor power” in view of the fact that it 
gave the impression of unseemly modesty, 
we really being a major power. State said, 
however, that it had no alternative language 
to suggest and recommended that the staff 
work on it. 

State said that it could not agree to the 
phrase “the world will little note” because 
only the State Department, as the statutory 
agency of foreign policy, had authority to 
comment on what might happen in the rest 
of the world. It said it would be willing 
to agree, however, to some tnnocuous phrase 
such as “There will probably be only a few 
people who will note,” etc. 

State said that there was strong objection 
in the Department to the use of such phrases 
as "conceived in liberty,” “created equal,” 
“birth of freedom,” and “government of 
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the people, by the people, and for the peo- 
ple.” These statements, while they might 
be basically true, might offend a number 
of member states which did not believe in 
liberty, freedom, or equality, and it was felt 
that in the interests of international har- 
mony, it would be better if they were elim- 
inated. The same comment was made with 
respect to “under God" because there are 
many countries which do not officially 
acknowledge the existence of God. 

State also objected to such suggestive 
words as “conceived,” “brought forth,” “new 
birth,” etc., on the grounds that they might 
in view of the Bergman-Rosellini incident 
embarrass friends in Italy. 

The Post Office Department said that it 
had no objection to the speech as it was 
written, but felt, on hearing the comments 
of some of the other Departments, that they 
were extremely well taken. 

Defense, in introducing its remarks, said 
that great credit should be given to the 
working groups which had prepared the 
draft. Its own comments would be brief. 

The phrase “engaged in a Great Civll War“ 
should be eliminated since mention of war 
made many people think of the costs of war 
and this was, unfortunately, often reflected 
in the military budgets. In its place, De- 
fense suggested “entered upon a period of 
civil uncertainty involving fairly full mo- 
bilization.” Defense said that the phrase 
“all men are created equal“ was objection- 
able to the Alr Force but that, in the in- 
terest of unification, it would not make an 
Issue of it. 

There was also objection by Defense to 
such phrases as “brave men, living and dead,” 
and “honored dead“ on the grounds that this 
unnecessarily called attention to one of the 
byproducts of war to which many people 
still objected. Defense said that it felt that 
the tone of the entire speech was slightly 
on the morbid side and it would prefer that 
it be rewritten in a lighter vein, although it 
had no specific language to suggest. 

The Treasury Department said it, like 
Post Office, felt that the speech was a pretty 
good job and had only one suggestion to 
make. The tone, it felt, emphasized land 
operations which gave the erroneous im- 
pression that the Civil War was entirely a 
land war. As a matter of record, it pointed 
out that there were a number of sea en- 
gagements. Although it had no specific 
language to suggest, it urged that mention 
be made of air-sea rescue. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board sald that it 
felt the speech was an excellent first draft 
for which the working group was to be com- 
mended. It said, however, that it had sev- 
eral general suggestions to make. The Board 
reported that its general counsel had had 
difficulty with the phrase “fitting and proper“ 
and recommended that “fair and reason- 
able” be substituted. Note was made of 
State’s earlier objection to “government of 
the people,” etc, and the Board indicated 
that it would agree with State to its elimi- 
nation. If it were to be kept, it recom- 
mended that it be toned down since there 
Was some question whether a quasi-judicial 
body, such as the Board, could legally be 
included in a government of, by, and for the 
people. 

The Commerce Department sald it regret- 
ted that it had not had sufficient time to co- 


_ordinate fully all of the interested areas in 


the Department, and, for that reason, would 
not be able to take a position. Commerce 
sald, however, that on the basis of some of 
the comments already received, it had a few 
editorial changes to suggest and turned over 
to the Secretary a paper containing 253 of 
them. 5 

_ Decision: It was decided to recommit the 
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Bureau, the following agencies will be in- 
vited to participate: 

Agriculture, because of the possible impli- 
cation of such phrases as “hallowed ground” 
and “perish from the earth.” 

The American Battle Monuments Com- 
mission, because of general interest in the 
feld. 

The Federal Power Commission, re “our 
poor power.” 


Analysis of the New Tax Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, while there 
is a general understanding of the overall 
effects of the new tax-reduction bill 
recently passed by Congress, there is 
some confusion among my constituents 
over provisions having widespread effect 
on individual taxpayers. : 

Without attempting a technical 
analysis of the bill, I believé that a sum- 
mary of some of the more salient fea- 
tures will be helpful to many individuals 
in the 16th Ohio Congressional District. 

The benefits outlined herein, of 
course, are in addition to the 10 percent 
cut in Federal income taxes which went 
into effect last January 1. 

AID TO FARMERS 


Deductions up to 25 percent of farm 
income are allowed for soil and water 
conservation. 

More rapid writeoff of the expense of 
farm machinery, equipment, and con- 
struction, is provided. 

Tax on the proceeds of the sale of 
cattle is removed when the sale is neces- 
Sitated by disease. 

SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT PLANS 


Premiums paid by employers to health 
and accident plans will not be taxable to 
the employees. ; 

All accident and health benefits paid 
as reimbursement for actual medical ex- 
penses to employees, their wives, or chil- 
dren, are completely exempted from tax. 

Payments to employees for loss of 
wage due to injury or illness are ex- 
empted up to $100 per week. 

RETIREMENT INCOME CREDIT 


All retired persons 65 and over will in 
effect be exempt on all retirement in- 
come up to $1,200. The same exemption 
will apply to individuals under 65 such 
as school teachers, policemen, and so 
forth, if they receive a pension from a 
public-retirement system. 

PENSIONS AND ANNUITIES 


In addition to the $1,200 exemption on 
retirement income, the bill provides a 
simpler method of taxation of pension 
and annuities. It ends the annual 3 
percent tax paid on annuities, and pro- 
vides instead a method of computing tax 
on basis of cost divided by years of life 
expectancy. 

MEDICAL EXPENSES 

Medical expenses can be deducted 

when they exceed 3 percent of income, 
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instead of 5 percent as under present 
law. For example, a family with $3,000 
Eross income and medical expenses of 
$150 will be able to deduct $60. The 
Same family can deduct nothing today. 

The bill doubles the present maximum 


t on the amount that can be de- 
ducted. 


CREDIT PURCHASES 


Deduction for interest up to 6 percent 
on ent purchases is provided. 
DEPENDENTS 


A parent can claim a deduction of $600 

Or each child regardless of the child's 

earnings if the child is under 19 and the 

Parent continues to furnish more than 
the child's support. 

A parent can claim the $600 depend- 

deduction for a child over 18 re- 
Sardless of the child's earnings if the 
d is attending school or college, or 
Teceiving on-the-farm training, and the 
nt continues to furnish more than 
half the child's support. 
An aged parent or other dependent 
for by several members of a family 
dan be claimed as a deduction by one of 
the members of the family. 

A taxpayer can claim $600 dependency 
deduction for any person, regardless of 

tionship, if the taxpayer supports 
that person in his home. 
CHILD-CARE EXPENSES 

Single working parents, such as a 
Widow, are allowed a deduction up to 

600 for the expense of child care for 

dren up to 12 years of age. 

The same deduction is allowed for a 
ed woman who must work because 
her husband is incapacitated. 

The same deduction is allowed with 

t to any dependent, regardless of 
age, who is mentally or physically in- 
capable of caring for himself. 

HEAD OF FAMILY 


A single taxpayer who has a dependent 
or daughter will be entitled during 
the first 2 years after the death of spouse 
to the same income-splitting privilege 
a is accorded married couples. 
A single individual can receive half 
* benefits of income splitting if there 
& dependent parent for whom the tax- 
Payer maintains a household. 
DEATH BENEFITS 
to de bill exempts all death benefits up 
85.000 paid by an employer to the 
— or other beneficiary of an em- 
ee. 


— 


The first $50 in dividends is excluded 
trom taxation, and a credit equal to 4 
t of the balance is provided. 

LIFE INSURANCE 
anne estate tax on the proceeds of cer- 
life insurance policies is lessened. 
DEPRECIATION 
More liberal writeoff of the cost of new 
Wupment is provided. For example, in 
the first year of life of new equipment, 


tei taxpayer will be able to write off 


the amount now allowed. 
FILING TAX RETURNS 


of dan returns will be due April 15 instead 

diti 15, giving the taxpayers an ad- 

onal month in which to prepare their 
tax returns and make payments. 
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The Need for a Constitutional Amendment 
Relating to Treaties and Executive 
Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, as this session of Congress is 
about to close, I want to express my very 
deep disappointment that the so-called 
Bricker amendment failed to pass the 
Senate by the narrow margin of one 
vote. Notwithstanding this defeat the 
fight for a constitutional amendment 
affecting treaties and executive agree- 
ments must go forward. 

I was encouraged to note, Mr. Speaker, 
that last week the distinguished senior 
Senator from Ohio, Mr. Bricker, has 
again introduced a proposed constitu- 
tional amendment which would, in effect, 
meet the objections to treaties and secret 
agreements secretly arrived at. 

The so-called Yalta agreement is only 
one of thousands of executive agree- 
ments that are supplementing treaties, 
closing deals and commiting the United 
States, throughout the world, in such a 
way that the American people do not 
even know what is going on. Certainly 
Congress has not been consulted as it 
should have been. The amendment 
proposed by Senator Bricker and which 
he has promised to reintroduce immedi- 
ately at the start of the new Congress in 
January will go far to educate our peo- 
ple as to the dangers that lurk in these 
treaties and secret agreements. 

It has been said that treaties to be 
valid must be approved by the Senate 
but, Mr. Speaker, it is well known that 
only a few of these treaties have actually 
been submitted to that body. At Yalta 
where President Roosevelt committed 
this country to approve tremendous 
concessions for Russia, it was all a sim- 
ple, informal deal between the heads of 
state that were meeting in the Crimea. 
Much of the understandings between 
these heads were kept secret and only 
now are reaching the people in piece- 
meal fashion. This is true also of the 
unfortunate Potsdam Conference imme- 
diately after the war where Mr, Tru- 
man was compelled to consummate the 
understandings at Yalta which by their 
very terms permitted Russia to loot the 
industrial potential of Germany. Not 
long thereafter the American taxpayer 
was called upon to furnish the money 
to replace and rehabilitate this very in- 
dustrial equipment that had been re- 
moved by Russia and sent into Iron Cur- 
tain countries, 

Mr. Speaker, it is now known that 
when the large United States air bases 
were being contemplated and con- 
structed in North Africa, Congress had 
little knowledge of what was going on. 
When the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization came into being, it has been ad- 
mitted by the Department of State that 
as the result of that agreement, some 
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10,000 other agreements have been made 
committing the United States to all 
forms of obligations. 

It is not difficult to understand the 
overwhelming attitude of the American 
people today when they protest the use 
of secret agreements in furthering for- 
eign policy: Many of the national polls 
that have been taken, indicate that the 
people are demanding protection against 
secret agreements; by appropriate con- 
stitutional amendment. They want all 
doubt removed in this matter so as to 
avoid future Yaltas. 

Mr. Speaker, in support of the argu- 
ment that I have been making for a 
Bricker amendment, I call attention to 
the fact that in 15 years there have been 
issued about 200 formal treaties which 
have had the attention of Congress. 
This goes back to a period beginning in 
1939. On the other hand, some 1,400 
Executive agreements have come to 
light but Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles has admitted that there have been 
thousands of unpublished agreements 
since World War II. This is indeed a 
situation that demands prompt attention 
by the Congress and the hearty support 
of the American people generally. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems strange to me 
that the Department of State would 
admit that there are many unpublished 
secret agreements when, as a matter of 
law, the Secretary of State is required to 
publish all treaties and executive agree- 
ments. As early as 1895, such a law was 
enacted by the Congress and amended 
slightly in 1936 and in 1938. ‘The last 
amendment, however, was Public Law 
821 of the sist Congress, approved on 
September 23, 1950, which provided for 
the publication of treaties and other in- 
ternational agreements, separately from 
the Statutes at Large. Here is the pro- 
vision of that law: 

The Secretary of State shall cause to be 
compiled, edited, indexed, and published, be- 
ginning as of January 1, 1950, a compilation 
entitled “United States Treaties and Other 
International Agreements” which shall con- 
tain all treaties to which the United States 
is a party that have been proclaimed during 
each calendar year, and all international 
agreements other than treaties to which the 
United States is a party that have been 
signed, proclaimed, or with reference to 
which any other final formality has been 
executed, during each calendar year. d 

Mr. Speaker, upon the convening of 
the 84th Congress, this matter of secret 
treaties and secret agreements is a mat- 
ter of unfinished business. It should 
have the immediate attention of the new 
Congress, 


Yugoslav, Turkish, and Greek Pact 
SPEECH 


or 
HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 
oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1954 
(Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend her remarks.) 
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Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with very real pleasure 
that, as chairman of the Subcommittee 
on the Near East and Africa of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, I call your at- 
tention to the pact just signed between 
Yugoslavia, Greece, and Turkey. This, 
Mr. Speaker, means more than is appar- 
ent to the casual reader. Looking back 
over the years as I do to the long history 
of wars in the Balkans and between 
Greece and Turkey, it is almost incred- 
ible that bitterness and suspicion should 
have given way to the mutual respect 
and understanding necessary to such an 
agreement, It speaks well for the states- 
manship of the leaders of these three na- 
tions that this should have been accom- 
plished in spite of previous antagonisms 
and wide differences of their social and 
political backgrounds, It speaks well for 
the understanding of their people of the 
need for unity and strength if freedom 
is to be protected not only in the western 
world but in the world as a whole. 
Surely this pact is indeed another link 
in the ever-growing strength of the de- 
fenses of our free world. 


Ill Will Toward Minorities Is Not Sectional 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, repeated- 
ly during the course of debates on civil- 
rights legislation, I have heard some of 
our southern friends say that these 
northerners refuse to understand that 
we have no Negro problem in the South 
and that they are constantly stirring 
up trouble with legislation about things 
they do not understand. I havé always 
patiently responded that we understand 
the problem from our experiences with 
it. I always took time to point out that 
the matter was not sectional but com- 
mon to every part of our land where 
minorities were found in any sizeable 
numbers. 

The Brooklyn Eagle has just com- 
pleted a series of articles on the Negro 
in Brooklyn. I placed them in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD because I sincerely 
believed they were significantly impor- 
tant. 

I now add to that an editorial on the 
subject which appeared in the Brooklyn 
Eagle of August 10, 1954. 

I am certain it will be more shock- 
ing to many of our southern colleagues 
than to most northerners to note that 
in Brooklyn we have some persons so 
narrow of mind, so lacking in the knowl- 
edge of the true principles that make 
our country great, and so devoid of the 
divine spirit, that they seek to punish 
@ newspaper, which in the best tradi- 
tions of the fourth estate, attempts to 
ameliorate the conditions of some of 
their neighbors. 


More power to the Brooklyn Eagle. 
For every advertisement it may lose on 
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account of this public service, I am sure 
it will gain two others, plus a host of new 
readers. 
My hat is off to a champion of our 
community. 
Tue EAdLx's SERIES ON NEGROES 


The Eagle takes pride in the series of 15 
articles devoted to a study of the Negro in 
our community, his achievements, and his 
hopes, which just concluded Sunday. 

It was brought out by our spectal writer, 
Sid Frigand, that records dating back to 
1633 reveal that Negroes then held property 
here as free men. They were pioneers. And 
today, nearly three and a quarter centuries 
later, our Negro Brooklynites, still pioneers, 
are painstakingly tolling to clear away the 
obstacles that stand between them and their 
modest goal of equal opportunity and com- 
munity respect. 

The articles have recounted the successes 
scored by our Negro neighbors and cited 
many of them who have risen to success and 
even distinction in their varied professions 
and callings. 

But also it brought out that the Negroes 
here have known more than their share of 
social and economic inequities, Evils exist- 
ing in housing opportunities for Negroes can- 
not be hush-hushed. They must be brought 
into the light and examined. 

Public reaction to the series has been 
interesting. By actual count, 27 individual 
advertisements were withdrawn from the 
Eagle because of the sentiments expressed. 
On the other hand we have received words of 
praise from a great many sources, not only 
from Negroes but also from whites occupy- 
ing important positions in the borough. The 
praise predominated by far. This was typ- 
ical of Brooklyn. 

As far as the Eagle Is concerned, publica- 
tion of the series represented fulfillment of 
our responsibility to the community. 


Reservoir of Language Specialists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk the text of a statement which 
I have prepared on the subject of widen- 
ing the reservoir, so to speak, of Ameri- 
can language specialists in the world to- 
day, in order that our country may be 
adequate to all its tremendous challenges 
on the world scene. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this statement, together with the text 
of an appended memo—prepared at my 
request—by the American Council of 
Learned Societies, be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 

On July 31, I reproduced in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp the text of a letter which I 
had just received from Dr. Mortimer Graves, 
executive director of the American Council 
of Learned Societies. 

That letter may be found on page 12299 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. In it, Dr. Graves 
pointed out that an item in the Russian 
newspaper, Pravda, indicated that the Rus- 
sians were preparing language dictionaries 
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in some 80 tongues. By contrast, the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies is in a posi- 
tion today to prepare dictionaries in only 3 
languages. 

This is but one of the unfortunate aspects 
of_our present deficiency in foreign lan- 
guages. Inevitably, therefore, there arises 
the question, “How can we—under these 
circumstances—possibly communicate effec- 
tively with foreign peoples, particularly those 
lesser known peoples with whom we have had 
comparatively little contact in recent years? 
If we cannot proficiently speak their lan- 
guage and instruct in it, and if they cannot 
speak ours, how can we possibly get across 
even our minimal basic concepts and how 
can they possibly get across theirs? How 
can we learn about their culture and they 
about ours? How can they secure technical 
know-how from us, and how can we under- 
stand them and their civilizations so that 
we, in turn, may profit from their background 
and experience?” 

The barrier of language is encountered by 
us throughout the world, yet it is a barrier 
which can be overcome through the applica- 
tion of a reasonable amount of energy and 
finances. Overcoming the barrier is the in- 
dispensable first step in improving contacts 
with foreign peoples and in strengthening 
the fraternal bonds of the free world, 

The Congress may appropriate hundreds 
of millions of dollars for a variety of pro- 
grams—for military assistance, for United 
States Information programs, for various 
types of exchange programs and the like. 
But all these programs will be sadly handi- 
capped if we do not expand the reservoir of 
United States language specialists. This 
cannot be done overnight. It should be 
commenced without further delay. 

There follows now a preliminary memo on 
the problem prepared at my request by the 
American Council of Learned Societies: 


“LANGUAGE PREPAREDNESS FOR NATIONAL 
SECURITY 


“(A preliminary statement prepared by the 
American Council of Learned Societies, 
August 11, 1954) 


“One of the aspects of a cold war is the 
constant danger of having one’s opponent 
always prepared to take advantage of a local 
situation to further his own ends. For exam- 
ple, during the last 5 years Russian training 
centers have been producing graduates in 
Arab dialects spoken from Morocco to Indo- 
nesia. In this way, the Russians have pro- 
duced persons capable of representing their 
government, and—even more important— 
their ideology, to millions of people. Mean- 
while, America is incapable of waging this 
type of war for men’s minds. 

“This aspect of national defense has been 
woefully neglected. The newspapers the last 
few days have been headlining a crisis in 
Morocco. Who is competent either to re- 
port this situation accurately or to foresee 
developments vital to American interests? 
With the exception of the too few trained 
specialists, unable to work 24 hours a day 
for more than a few days at a time, there is 
no one. 

“How can we best overtake the Russian lead 
in this race for the confidence and under- 
standing of other peoples? Only by recog- 
nizing our weakness immediately and brac- 
ing ourselves to meet it. Fortunately, we 
are not entirely without resources. The 
American Council of Learned Societies before 
and during the Second World War spear- 
headed a language offensive. At that time 
the council had the vision to predict the 
importance of foreign-language training not 
Only as a weapon for war but also as a po- 
tential weapon for peace. 

“With the impetus of a crisis situation, 
support was forthcoming from the War 
Department and 30 textbooks, as well as re- 
cordings and dictionaries, were prepared and 
hundreds of persons received basic language 
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training. This effort was new and was, in 
large part, experimental. Just as the tech- 
Diques were beginning to prove themselves 
and just as a Korean-English dictionary was 
ready for publication—the war ended. And 
0 did Government interest in language 
training; the work was stopped, and that 
Korean dictionary has never been printed. 
As @ result, the outbreak of the Korean war 
caught the United States in a little pub- 
Neized but severely felt state of language 
unpreparedness: most of the nonnative 
knowledge of the Korean language was con- 
centrated north rather than south of the 
Yalh River. 

“The year 1954 found America deeply con- 
cerned with Vietnam. Who in the United 
States could read and understand any of the 
langunges of Indochina? With one or two 
exceptions, only a few emigrees from those 
Countries. How long can this Nation afford 
this type of ignorance? At the end of 1952 
the Department of State had exactly one 
Thailand expert. In 1953 its man in charge 
Of Thai language training was the victim of 
Teduction in force. Last week, following the 
Vietnam armistice, we learned that Thalland 
Was next in line. Is this economy? 


“Recent elections in Andhra (south India) 
resulted in substantial gains for the Com- 
Munist element and put it in opposition to 
a coalition group which is at least tempo- 
Tarily in power. The United States Is greatly 
handicapped in this connection since no one 
Connected with our Government can read 
Telegu, the language of the area, 

“American inferiority in the language field 
Cannot be remedied overnight through in- 

ive training of a large number of persons 
little-known languages. We arẹ further 
ind than that in that we lack the neces- 
čary tools—textbooks, graded readers, and 
dictionaries which are indispensable to such 
ing. What is even worse, we have an 
extremely Limited reservoir of specialists 
Capable of producing these tools. Mere 
Wledge of a foreign language does not 
Qualify a person for this. Special training 
ls an essential. For example, the American 
Council of Learned Societies, with limited 
Private support, is making three diction- 
Aries: Korean-English, Indonesian-English, 
Burmese-English. Even with more 
Money, what more could be done at this 
e? A fourth dictionary could be started. 
Say for Arabic, or Persian, or the language of 
ne ; and, with great difficulty. per- 

PS a fifth, but that would be the limit 

present conditions. The only way 
Raat the situation could be Improved, even 
uring the next 10 years, would be the im- 
te establishment of a long-range pro- 
am carrying adequate support. 

mana where must this support come from? 
task is so tremendous that no private 
of funds, such as a foundation, no 
— how interested and how generously 
Thee can make more than a dent on it. 
Process is so expensive that no com- 
N. dal organizations could or would attempt 
It is a national responsibility snd, as 
ph must be nationally supported. Un- 
piar ately, the Russians have found this 
5 They have recognized the production 
un language tools as being comparable in 
ang tance to the production of armaments 
Tor have made government funds available 
ry this purpose. Hence, they have reached 
hone where they can report in Pravda as 

Haring 80 dictionaries in process. 
e should not make the mistake, how- 
» Of thinking that if sufficient funds 
. de made available tomorrow that we 
dur d begin making 80 dictionaries. With 
i limited resources of trained specialists, 
tea begin by the wise use of compara- 
entire modest funds to be expended almost 
in the 3 for training. This training should, 
areas rt instance, be directed toward those 
to „ A Most obvious strategic importance 
American security—southeast Asia and 
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the Arabic world. Recognition by the Con- 
gress of the urgency of this aspect of the 
national defense would go far toward mend- 
ing the roof before the present showers be- 
come a cloudburst.” 


Weigh the Promises Against the 
Performance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I include herewith excerpts from 
a report by James L. McDevitt, director 
of Labor’s League for Political Educa- 
tion: 

WEIGH THE PROMISES AGAINST THE 
PERFORMANCE 


The Eisenhower administration is golng to 
give you a lot of flattering attention between 
now and election day. They want the work- 
ingman’s vote. They are going to try to 
persuade you to vote for a number of Con- 
gressmen and Senators who have done every- 
thing they could in the past to hurt you. 

5 * * . . 
MINIMUM WAGES 


On November 18, 1954, Eisenhower's Sec- 
retary of Labor Mitchell told a labor audi- 
ence in Cleveland: 

I consider our minimum-wage statute can 
be a great bulwark against substandards of 
living. It is badly in need of shoring up. 
We are working hard to find ways and means 
to bring about an Increase in the present 
75-cent-an-hour minimum to a more real- 
jetic level in keeping with present-day 
levels.” 

Two months later in his economic report 
delivered on January 28, the President flatly 
opposed any increase in the 75-cent mini- 
mum wage. Then he devoted two pages of 
the report to questioning the very principle 
of any minimum wage. 

UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Unemployment insurance is another case 
where the administration ran out on a prom- 
ise. It was a perfect example of how States 
rights wreck sound legislation“ 

On January 28 President Eisenhower made 
the very commendable recommendation that 
“all the States raise the potential duration 
of unemployment benefits to 26 weeks * * 
raise these dollar maximums so that the pay- 
ments to the great majority of the bene- 
ficiaries may equal at least half their regular 
earnings.” 

Secretary Mitchell wrote a letter to each 
Governor on February 16 “at the suggestion 
of the President” repeating the President's 
requests. Of course, nobody bothered to tell 
the American people that only 14 of the 
State legislatures would convene this year. 
Furthermore, under the present States rights 
law, there was nothing the President could 
do to force any State to improve its insurance. 

So, Senator Jon KENNEDY (Democrat, 
Massachusetts) and Representative AIME 
Foraxnp (Democrat, Rhode Island) intro- 
duced bills in both Houses requiring the 
States to raise their standards to the exact 
amount requested by the President. 

But Congressman Dante, REED, GOP 
chairman of the committee handling the bill, 
told the House: 

“The administration definitely opposes the 
pending proposal to reach this objective by 
imposing Federal standards on the States.” 
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Consequently, the bin was defeated in the 
House on July 8, with 173 Republicans yot- 
ing against the bill and only 17 for it. 

A few days later, on July 13, the Senate 
turned down Senator Kennepy’s amendment, 
56 to 30. On the Republican side 42 Sen- 
ators voted against the measure and only 
3 for it. 

After the voting was over, Senate Labor 
Committee Chairman ALEXANDER SMITH 
from New Jereey anounced: 

“I have checked with the White House, 
and the President was opposed to the Ken- 
nedy amendment.” 

It's the old story. There is a lot of dif- 
ference between a politician's promise and 
his performance. 

LIPSERVICE FOR LABOR 

In Secretary of Labor Mitchell's prepared 
script offered each GOP Congressman he 
says in part: “All you have to do is look 
at President Eisenhower's program, which is 
directed toward the improvement of the 
working conditions, the health, and the 
earnings of the wage earners of the United 
States to prove that the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration is more friendly and has more to 
offer to the working men and women than 
any administration in recent years.” 

Unfortunately, those words just don't 
Square with the record. Even though Eisen- 
hower has sometimes given lipservice to 
labor’s needs, he has failed to fight for these 
programs, 

But we know that Eisenhower can fight 
like a caged tiger for the things he wants. 
Unfortunately, the record shows he wants 
to fight that hard only for reactionary pro- 
grams which benefit the special-interest 
lobbies which supported him in 1952. 

Look at the bitter battle he waged to force 
through special tax loopholes for wealthy 
stockholders. 

Look at the administration’s stubborn 
Senate fight to force the Atomic Energy 
Commission, against its own desires, to give 
away TVA power rights to a private utility 
combine at an extra cost to the taxpayers 
of $92 miliion. 

. . * . . 

Why didn't he have his congressional 
Heutenants fight as hard to take what he 
called union-busting provisions out of Taft- 
Hartley? Why did he back down on the 19 
amendments he promised former Secretary 
of Labor Martin Durkin last year? Why did 
he officially recommend this year that Con- 
gress permit the States to outlaw the right 
to strike and picket? 

Why didn’t he put up the same kind of 
fight for his housing bill? Last year when 
Congress retroactively cut back units already 
contracted for, Eisenhower called it a per- 
fectly acceptable compromise. * * © 

Even on social security the President's 
present sound position is a complete switch 
from last year. At that time he was crack- 
ing the whip for the chamber of commerce 
plan to wipe out the $17 billion reserve fund 
and go back to a charity program which 
the chamber miscalled pay as you go. Even 
his much publicized health reinsurance 
scheme was actually considered a meaning- 
less Joke by all sides on Capitol Hill. 

The President can't blame Congress for 
the tideland oil giveaway. He can't blame 
Congress for his appointment of biased, un- 
qualified representatives of Industry to the 
NLRB, to the Federal Power Commission, 
to the Federal Trade Commission, and 
many other important administrative agen- 
Clég. 9.429 

* © © We have etudied Eisenhower's de- 
tailed messages to Congress. We have wit- 
nessed his administrative appointments. 
We have observed which programs he fights 
to enact and which he lets die. We are 
forced to one conclusion: We think his 

is bad for all Americans. 

For that reason, Labor's League for Politi- 
cal Education urges every trade-union mem- 
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ber to register and vote this year. We all 
have a stake in electing a Congress which 
will protect the people from the legislative 
demands of this administration. 


Proposals To Amend the Constitution of 
the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 6, 1954 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment which I made with relation to cer- 
tain constitutional amendments which 
were proposed; and also to have printed 
thereafter an article from the New 
Yorker magazine, written by Richard 
H. Rovere; and also to have printed an 
article entitled. “Congress Has 107 Pro- 
posals To Amend the Constitution,” 
written by Tom Yarbrough, staff corre- 
spondent of the Post-Dispatch, St. 
Louis, Mo., written on May 29, 1954. 

Mr. HENNINGS subsequently said: 

Mr. President, last Friday I asked and 
received unanimous consent to have in- 
serted in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
article from the New Yorker magazine 
with relation to certain proposed amend- 
ments to the Constitution. At that time 
I did not have an estimate from the Pub- 
lic Printer. I am now advised that the 
cost will be $233.75 for 2% pages. This 
4s a worthwhile article which I believe 
will be of interest to all of my colleagues, 
and I ask unanimous consent to insert 
it in the Appendix. : 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR HENNINGS 


No Member of this body, I am sure, is un- 
aware of the fact that in this 83d Congress 
we have been confronted with a spate of 
proposals for amending the Constitution of 
the United States. Most of my colleagues 
are probably aware, too—perhaps because I 
may have occasionally seemed tedious in 
the process—that I have repeatedly spoken 
out against amending the Constitution in 
what I consider to be an offhand and hap- 
hazard fashion. The point I have consist- 
ently endeavored to make is that proposed 
amendments should be subjected to the 
most critical scrutiny and careful consider- 
ation before they are approved by & com- 
mittee of the Senate and, further, that they 
should be subjected to the full give-and- 
take of public opinion and Senate debate be- 
fore they are submitted to the States for 
inclusion in the basic law of our land. It is 
my firm conviction that the Senate of the 
United States is charged with an important 
responsibility in this regard which, unfor- 
tunately, I think we have not always Lived 
up to. 

At the risk of being repetitious, I would 
like to say that I made this point along with 
numerous other arguments against the so- 
called Bricker amendment that would have, 
in my judgment, seriously jeopardized the 
power of the Chief Executive to carry out 
his proper responsibilities in conducting our 
foreign affairs. I made this point in connec- 
tion with the amendment to alter the com- 
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position and jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court—an amendment, incidentally, that 
was given no more consideration than was 
afforded in a 1-day hearing in the Judiciary 
Committee before it was brought up on the 
Senate floor. I made the same point in con- 
nection with the amendment to extend vot- 
ing rights to citizens at the age of 18. 

At that time, I said that I had voted to re- 
port the amendment to the Senate for the 
purpose of full discussion and debate. I 
noted that the debate apparently was going 
to consume less than half a day and that I 
hoped we might have a more thorough dis- 
cussion after what seemed to me very mea- 
ger committee hearings on a matter so vital 
as that of amending the Constitution of the 
United States. I also raised the question at 
that time as to whether we might be trying 
to find an outlet for our psychological frus- 
trations and anxieties over the tremendous 
world problems which confront us by taking 
whacks at the Constitution. And I asked 
further whether the Senate of the United 
States. was to be merely a conduit or a chan- 
nel through which various attempts to 
amend the Constitution are to be funneled, 
or if we do not have the solemn and definite 
constitutional responsibility to weigh and 
to determine whether an amendment should 
be submitted to the States. 

In that connection, Richard H. Rovere, in 
his thoughtful article in the June 19 New 
Yorker, pointed out what many observers 
regard as a significant change in the atti- 
tude of many Senators toward their respon- 
sibility in this field. As Mr. Rovere states: 

“The traditional view of Senate respon- 
sibility is the one expressed by George Wash- 
ington, who, being asked by Jefferson why 
he favored having a Senate, countered by 
asking Jefferson why he poured some of his 
coffee into his saucer; when Jefferson re- 
plied that he wanted his coffee cooler, Wash- 
ington said, ‘Even so. We pour legislation 
in the senatorial saucer to cool it.“ In what 
appears to be the new and spreading view 
here, it is the Senate's job to give the most 
important kind of legislation no chance at 
all to cool but to pass it, piping hot, directly 
to the States.” 

And he goes on to say: “As far as anyone 
here knows, there has never been a time in 
the past when Congressmen supported al- 
teratlons in the Constitution with light- 
hearted assertions of indifference to the pro- 
posal itself and confidence in its value as a 
conversation piece.” 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, 
to insert in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp Mr. Rovere's letter from 
Washington dealing with this question. 

I would also like to call the attention of 
my colleagues to a recent article in the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch by Tom Yarbrough 
entitled “Congress Has 107 Proposals To 
Amend the Constitution.” Mr. Yarbrough 
has presented a most informative discussion 
on the great scope and variety of this ad- 
ministration’s astounding mumber of pro- 
posed constitutional amendments. I ask 
unanimous consent to have his article in- 
serted in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

An interesting sidelight is that the St. 
Louls Post-Dispatch reproduced, in connec- 
tion with this article, the fine Herblock car- 
toon to which Mr, Rovere also referred. It 
depicts two legislators sitting idly before a 
huge stack of documents, heavy with cob- 
webs, labeled legislative program. One legis- 
lator, apparently weary of the game of mak- 
ing paper airplanes out of the bills before 
him, comments to his colleague: “This bores 
me. Let's amend the Constitution today.” 

I cannot deny that I was gratified to see 
the proposed amendment relating to the 
Supreme Court defeated this week in the 
House Judiciary Committee. The majority 
of the committee members voted as they did 
because they felt that the proposal required 
more careful study and consideration than 
could be afforded it this year, 
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I would like to say in conclusion, that 
much as I am opposed to the precipitateness 
with which the Senate seems to be trying 
to alter the basic covenant of our Nation, it 
would, in my Judgment, be equally foolish 
to oppose each and every constitutional 
amendment merely for the sake of opposi- 
tion. There nray very well be some amend- 
ments, which, having emerged from the 
cauldron of the most careful committee 
hearings and consideration and public dis- 
cussion and full Senate debate, we may de- 
cide are sound and necessary, But let us, I 
earnestly urge, recognize that we have a 
responsibility and let us bring to these mat- 
ters the kind of mature deliberation that is 
expected of the United States Senate, 


[From the New Yorker of June 19, 1954] 
LETTER From WASHINGTON 
(By Richard H. Rovere) 


Herbert Block, the Post and Times Herald 
cartoonist, recently published a sketch of 
two statesmen, presumably Senators, seated 
dejectedly before an untidy heap of papers 
representing that part of the administra- 
tion's legislative program which Is not get- 
ting legislated: the pair would have looked 
the very soul of ennul even 1f Mr. Block had 
not caused one of them to be flying a paper 
airplane, presumably made from a doomed 
bill, and the other to be saying: “This bores 
me. Let's amend the Constitution today.” 
As usual, Mr. Block, whose name appears 
on the latest list of Pulitzer price winners, 
has spotted a trend. Indeed, on this oc- 
casion he has spotted a brace of trends—one 
toward bored statesman, the other toward 
Constitution-amending as a diversion, like 
Scrabble. The present session, which has 
dragged its feet on the Eisenhower program 
and has shown a notable lack of interest in 
getting on with such essential public busi- 
ness as authorization and appropriation, has 
displayed an enormous zest for framing, de- 
bating, and recommending alterations in the 
basic charter of the Republic. Since the 
opening of this Congress, there have been 
brought to the floor of the Senate, which 
seoms to be the kicking-off place for Con- 
stitutional amendments nowadays, no fewer 
than six proposed amendments, all of which 
have been supported by simple majorities 
and four of which have been supported by 
the two-thirds majority that is necessary to 
refer the proposals to the House of Rep- 
resentatives and, after that, to the State leg- 
islatures. The debate on one of these—the 
Bricker amendment, which evolved gradually 
and against the will of its author into the 
George amendment—compared favorably in 
length and wordage, if not in eloquence, with 
the original debate, at the State House in 
Philadelphia in 1787, on the document it 
would very likely have modified if it had not 
fallen one vote short of the majority needed. 

(It may well be that the last has not been 
heard of the George amendment, for a 
motion to reconsider it, sponsored by Senator 
Lennon, of North Carolina, has much sup- 
port.) 

The other amendment that was brought to 
the floor and rejected was one to have the 
Federal Government extend the franchise to 
citiz between the ages of 18 and 21. In- 
troduced by Senator Lanorr, of North Dakota, 
and endorsed by President Eisenhower, it 
Tatled of passage by five votes. Of the 4 
amendments that have cleared the Senate, 1 
would fix the number of Supreme Court Jus- 
tices at 9 and make retirement at 75 com- 
pulsory for all Federal judges except those 
appointed for a stipulated number of y 7 
one would prevent Presidential seizure of 
property except on congressional authority; 
another, the so-called equal-rights amend- 
ment, is intended to end discrimination 
based on sex; and the fourth, introduced by 
Senator KNOWtaNn, would provide a means 
whereby the State governors might fill va- 
cancies in the House of Representatives in 
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the event that this city was made the tar- 
bet of an atomic or hydrogen bomb, Sena- 
ee KNowLaNo's amendment won approval 
€s than a week ago, by a vote of 70 to 1. 
The solitary naysayer was Senator STENNIS, 
Of Mississippi; he is of the opinion that there 
1 altogether too much amending going on 
ere. and he opposed this amendment not 
SO much to express dissatisfaction with its 
Provisions as to register his disapproval of 
What he regords as a frivolous approach to 
the Constitution. 
The amendments the Senate has thus far 
flscussed are a selection from perhaps a 
undred that have been introduced in this 
Longress and referred to committee. Some, 
ike the one that passed last week, are merely 
Procedural in nature; some are quaint; some 
are bizarre; and some are almost revolu- 
Uonary. ‘There are several proposals for 
repeal of the income tax; several that em- 
y formulas for limiting nonmilitary ex- 
Penditures to a fixed percentage of the na- 
tonal income (5, 10, 14, and 20 being among 
the percentages suggested); 1 to forbid the 
kubemditure of a single dollar of Federal 
„ands for any purpose covered by the term 
General welfare“; 1 prohibiting conscripts 
ee Serving in any foreign country except 
n time of war; 1 prohibiting any American 
troops from serving in any foreign country 
rey on the soil of the country we are 
panting Against; 1 to deprive new States of 
8 Presentation in the Senate or to limit the 
Presentation to 1 Senator (this being pro- 
— despite the fact that the Constitution 
Apulates that, as the single respect in which 
is never to be amended, no State with- 
Out Its consent, shall be deprived of its equal 
age in the Senfte); 1 to prevent in- 
of erence with or limitation upon the power 
9 State to regulate health, morals, edu- 
1 on. marriage, and good order in the State; 
sting redefine treason to include the activities 
1 Only of persons working for the overthrow 
th Government but of those working for 
brid Weakening of it, whether or not by force 
Violence; 1 to give Congress control over 
emarks; 1 to provide for the holding in 
Perpetuity of patents and copyrights; and 
thee add to the Constitution the assertion 
an t “this Nation devoutly recognizes the 
aud ern and law of Jesus Christ, Saviour 
> d Ruler of nations through whom are be- 
at the blessings of Almighty God" and 
the same time to provide a new oath or 
pl tion for citizens whose religious scru- 
ale Prevent them from giving unqualified 
eglance to the Constitution as herein 
amended. 
ene is nothing out of the ordinary in 
pr er the number or the character of the 
theo amendments now in committee; 
Te have been times in the past when the 
a and Senate Committees on the Judi- 
HeT which get all the resolutions for con- 
tutional changes, have had many more 
Aiken a hundred amendments on their doc- 
turii a good proportion of them at least as 
the Jus as some of those now pending. Over 
years, it has become customary for Con- 
Bleu oo to cast the drollest and most du- 
4 Schemes submitted to them by friends 
ame Supporters in the form of constitutional 
the ndments; they have done this secure in 
Aono pledge that the proposals would be 
Steen to gather dust until the sitting Con- 
decia Was succeeded by another. What is 
is tn UY New about the present situation 
deen as many as four amendments have 
as Teported out of committee and that 
Coane. as 2 have carried one House of 
Ran In no Congress within living 
it n , bas anything of this sort happened; 
even rare Congress that seriously considers 
one amendment. A number of ob- 
u here who have pondered this speed- 
P sce behind it what they regard as a sig- 
Senator, change in the attitude of many 
feig . toward their responsibilities in this 
Denn traditional view of Senate re- 
W. Uity is the one expressed by George 
who, being asked by Jefferson 
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why he favored having a Senate, countered 
by asking Jefferson why he poured some of 
his coffee into his saucer; when Jefferson re- 
plied that he wanted his coffee cooler, Wash- 
ington said, “Even so. We pour legislation 
in the senatorial saucer to cool it.“ In what 
appears to be the new and spreading view 
here, it is the Senate's job to give the most 
important kind of legislation no chance at 
all to cool but to pass it, piping hot, directly 
to the States. 0 

This view was given vivid and forceful 
expression in the course of the recent dis- 
cussion over Senate Joint Resolution 53— 
the amendment extending suffrage to 18- 
year-olds. Senator Dirksen, of Illinois, and 
Senator KNOWLAND, of California, two of the 
most influential leaders of the 83d Congress, 
argued that it is less the duty of the Senate 
to pass upon the wisdom of a proposal for 
constitutional change than to give the 48 
legislatures and, through them, the people 
of the States an opportunity to express them- 
selves in regard to it. Senator Dmxksen freely 
conceded that there were two possible views 
on the amendment—for and against—and 
that he had not decided which view he would 
choose for himself, He felt, however, that 
there was no need to tax his mind and con- 
science with the arguments, since it would be 
up to the legislatures to make the final de- 
termination and since a beneficial discussion 
would be bound toensue. “I want the coun- 
try to think about it,” Senator DIRKSEN said, 
The best way to have the country think 
about it is to pass this proposal, send it to the 
House, send it to the State legislatures, and 
let the people of the country discuss it. 
It will be a moot question [unless] the Con- 
gress takes action and exercises its preroga- 
tive under the Constitution of the United 
States by saying to the States of the Union, 
‘It is your baby now. Call in the people and 
hear from them, and then determine what 
in your judgment, should be done.“ He 
indicated that, for his part, he would be able 
to view the outcome with benign detach- 
ment: “If the legislatures say ‘No,’ that will 
be all right with the junior Senator from 
Illinois; if they say Tes, it will also be all 
right with me.” 

Senator KNOwWIANb, the majority leader, 
took substantially the same mellow, tolerant 
view. Although the amendment would ob- 
viously have diminished the authority of the 
States, since under the Constitution they 
are charged with determining the qualifica- 
tions of voters and under this plan they 
would be forced to accept a uniform standard 
with respect to age, Senator KNOWLAND de- 
fended it not on its particular merits but, 
rather, as a device for according the States a 
rare chance to settle a broad and fundamen- 
tal question of policy. He felt that, quite 
apart from whether or not it would be a good 
thing to allow 18-year-olds to vote, passage 
of the resolution would have “great value,” 
because it would give “the people of the 
United States * * * an opportunity to ex- 
press themselves on this very basic issue.” 
Senator HENNINGS, of Missouri, several times 
asked Senator KNOwWIANx D to examine the 
implications of this position. “Is the Sen- 
ate,” be inquired, “to be merely a conduit, 
80 to speak, or a channel through which vari- 
ous attempts to amend the Constitution of 
the United States are to be funneled so 
that they may be submitted to the State 
legislatures, or does the Senate have the 
solemn and definite constitutional responsi- 
bility to weigh and to determine whether an 
amendment should be submitted to the 
States?“ Senator KNowLanp made no di- 
rect reply to this question, but he asked 
some of his own that revealed a good deal 
about his point of view. “What in the 
world,” he said, “are those who are opposing 
the amendment afraid of in submitting the 
matter to the 48 States of the Union? Why 
not let the States express themselves? I am 
willing to rely on the judgment of the 
States.” 
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The attitude of the present Congress sug- 
gests that the views expressed by Senators 
Dixsrw and KNOWwLAND are shared by a 
formidable number of their colleagues. The 
Senate was well attended when they spoke, 
but objection was made to the doctrine they 
set forth by only a handful of states’ rights 
southerners, and by Senator KENNEDY, of 
Massachusetts, who said that “reluctance to 
amend the Constitution is one of our most 
valuable safeguards and bulwarks of stabil- 
ity." There are more than a score of Sen- 
ators, preponderantly from the administra- 
tion party but numbering among them per- 
haps a half-dozen Members of the opposi- 
tion, who have supported every one of the 
amendments thus far brought to the floor, 
and many of them have signified support for 
several of the proposed amendments still in 
committee. If a group of this size persists in 
the belief that the role of Congress should 
be essentially a permissive one, it would seem 
to follow that our political institutions are 
in for quite a round of overhauling. For 
there is no doubt in the mind of any quali- 
fied student of parliamentary institutions 
that there is less independence of Judgment 
and a lower resistance to mobocracy in the 
State legislatures than in the Congress, and 
especially in the Senate. If any proposal 
that flatters a minority without offending a 
majority or has the surface aspect of exalt- 
ing the flag, the home, the church, or strict 
economy, leaves Washington with the bless- 
ing of the Senate and the House, it is pretty 
certain to have clear sailing in most of the 
provincial assemblies. Had the Bricker 
amendment passed both Houses of Congress, 
either in its original form or in the form of 
Senator Georce’s substitute, no amount of 
pleading by the President and the Secretary 
of State would have prevented it from be- 
coming the 23d amendment before the end 
of this year. If the national legislature, 
which determines the expenditures that are 
to be met with the revenue from Federal in- 
come taxes, were to leave the question of 
repealing the 16th amendment up to the 
State legislatures, there could scarcely be 
any doubt of the outcome. Nor could there 
be much doubt, in the present atmosphere in 
this country, of what would happen if the 
Congress recommended that the States co- 
operate in broadening the definition of trea- 
son just a little, or in establishing a ceiling 
for Federal expenditures, or in praising Chris- 
tianity; the State legislatures would col- 
laborate eagerly, for their members would im- 
mediately sense the dangers of taking a posi- 
tion that exposed them to charges of coddling 
traitors, of favoring reckless and unlimited 
spending, or of being hostile to religion. 

It is an odd, tronic circumstance that most 
of the recent attempts to alter the Consti- 
tution by means of amendment have been 
made by conservative leaders—men like 
Senators KNowLaNp and DIRKSEN, who have 
so often detected conspiracies on the part of 
others to flout, subvert, or evade the prin- 
ciples laid down in 1787. Nothing, it has 
been pointed out here on many recent oc- 
casions, could be more out of keeping with 
the language and the spirit of the Consti- 
tution than Senator Dimxsen's it’s-your- 
baby-now doctrine. Article V, which de- 
scribes the amendment procedure, provides 
that an amendment may originate in the 
Congress “whenever two-thirds of both 
Houses shall deem it necessary.” (Article V 
also provides an alternate means for amend- 
ment—a convention to be called by Con- 
gress upon a request from two-thirds of 
the States. No such request has ever been 
made, and those who admire the Constitu- 
tion pretty much as it stands have uttered 
fervent prayers that no such request ever 
will be made. Conventions have a way of 
gathering a momentum of their own, The 
convention of 1787 was called to amend the 
Articles of Confederation, and ended by 
throwing out the Articles entirely and start- 
ing from scratch. It has always been feared 
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that this is what would happen in the event 
of another convention, and that the laws of 
chance would run heavily against our get- 
ting a new constitution as good as the old.) 
The requirement that a sense of necessity, 
or urgency, exist—as it clearly did not in the 
minds of Senators Dmasen and Know- 
LANp when they urged the passage of Senate 
Joint Resolution 53—has frequently been 
cited in judicial decisions and opinions. In 
a celebrated test of the 18th amendment, 
the question was raised as to whether those 
in Congress who voted for national prohi- 
bition were earnestly convinced that there 
was a need for it, and the Supreme Court 
held that the mere passage of the enabling 
resolution “sufficiently shows that the pro- 
posal was deemed necessary by all who voted 
for it. An express declaration that they re- 
garded it as necessary is not essential." As 
far as anyone here knows, there has never 
been a time in the past when Congressmen 
supported alterations in the Constitution 
with Hghthearted assertions of indifference 
to the proposal Itseif and confidence in Its 
value as a conversation plece. 


As Senator Kennevy observed, this repre- 
sents a profound change of temper in the 
Congress. But there are many people here 
who have pointed out that the Dirksen- 
Knowland doctrine is only one aspect of 
what appears to be a rapidly developing im- 
patience and dissatisfaction not only with 
the Constitution as a written document 
but with the institutions that have either 
grown out of it or grown up alongside It. 
The plain fact of the matter, these people 
believe, is that a great many more Americans 
than even Senator Mecanrnr would pro- 
scribe have somewhere along the line lost 
their falth In what the sloganeers call the 
American way, or our form of government. 
In such a forum as the Army-McCarthy hear- 
ings, for example, the Introduction of so 
basic a constitutional concept as checks and 
balances or separation of powers produces 
elther exasperation or boredom. The feeling 
seems to be that if there is something in the 
Constitution that requires the President of 
the United States to protect the confidence 
of his advisers, then whatever it ls ought to 
be changed, provided it cannot simply be 
overlooked. There is an evident feeling on 
the part of many that if there la some gim- 
mick of law or custom that makes it Im- 
proper for Senator McCarty to be In posses- 
sion of a document prepared for executive 
use, then the gimmick ought to be swept 
aside; clearly, the prevailing sentiment seems 
to be that it is more Important for MICCARTHY 
to be in on the doings of the executive 
branch than for the Nation to preserve some 
archaic notion about the right and privileges 
of one branch of government vis-a-vis an- 
other. Senator Muntr has announced that 
he Is working up a law to take care of that 
annoying situation. Similarly, the fifth 
amendment, which was regarded for over a 
century and a half as a guarantee of Justice 
equivalent in importance to the right of 
habeas corpus, has fallen into terrible dis- 
repute; its misuse by Communists bas led to 
a spate of proposals for circumventing it 
and to some demands for outright repeal of 
it. No one speaks up in its defense or points 
out that it was always intended that it 
should not be misused by some people. 

Many other first principles are being stren- 
nously challenged. In the past few weeks, 
a movement to combine a declaration of re- 
ligiosity with the pledge of allegiance to the 
fing has made great headway; if this would 
not in itself destroy secularism and the sep- 
aration of church and state, the proposal 
to amend the Constitution by making 
Christianity the official state religion would 
greatly further the job. The Senate sponsor 
of this last amendment, which has been 
introduced in identical form in the House, 
is Senator FLANDERS, of Vermont, a man 
whose colleagues regard him as a rugged 
constitutionalist. Civilian control ot thse 
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military is also looked upon with suspicion. 
When President Truman relieved Gen, Doug- 
las MacArthur in 1951, his contention was 
that he was acting in accordance with the 
role prescribed for him by the Constitution 
and with the elementary doctrine that a 
President proposes and a general disposes, 
whether he likes it or not, While it was 
conceded that this was the custom, it was 
widely agreed that it was a most undesirable 
one and ought to be abolished. 

The signs of impatience, of discontent and 
irritation, multiply on every hand. Sooner 
or later, such dissatisfaction expresses itself 
in changes in the structure of law and gov- 
ernment. It the Dirksen doctrine prevails, 
the changes may be numerous and far- 
reaching, 

[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of May 
30, 1954] 
Conacress Has 107 Prorposats To AMEND THE 
CONSTITUTION 
(By Tom Yarbrough) 

WASHINGTON, May 29.—The United States 
Senate has been unusually preoccupied with 
constitutional amendments this season, but 
that does not mean that the Constitution 
is about to be amended. Not by a long shot. 

Legislative history indicates that the Sen- 
ate has been wasting its time, for the odds 
are extremely long that the Constitution will 
not be amended in any way this year, next 
year, or the year after that. 

It is a field in which many try but very 
few succeed. 

Since the year 1789, when the first 10 
amendments were ratified en bloc as the Bill 
of Rights, there have been some 4,000 or more 
resolutions in the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives proposing changes In the basic 
law of the land. Only 15 of them cleared 
Congress, and 3 of those falled of ratifica- 
tion by the required three-fourths of the 
States. 

That leaves 12 amendments adopted In 
165 years, and if prohibition and repeal are 
considered to cancel each other out in the 
long view, then the net is 10 amendments— 
an average of 1 for every 16.5 years. 

At this time there are no fewer than 107 
proposed amendments on the calendars of 
the Senate and House Judiclary Committees, 
Forty are on the dockets for possible action, 
but few of them stand a chance of action 
even in subcommittee. Of the total of 107, 
many are duplicatory, with multiple spon- 
sors among the amending Senators and Rep- 
resentatives. 

As the record goes, 107 ts not an unduly 
large number. This sort of thing goes on all 
the time. Many of the proposals are familiar 
perennials, such as those demanding equal 
rights for women and the elimination of the 
electoral college. What ls unusual this year 
is that three have been advanced to the Sen- 
ate floor for debate and action. The normal 
fate is burial in committee. 

The Bricker amendment, which would re- 
strict the treatymaking powers of the Prest- 
dent, was given long debate and was de- 
feated, although it still may be reconsidcred 
on a technical parllamentary maneuver. 

An amendment fixing the number of 
Supreme Court Justices at the present 9— 
antipacking, it was called—was given ¢ 
hours of debate and was passed. 

An amendment to make 18 years the yot- 
ing age was defeated quickly. 

It is significant that the House of Repre- 
sentatives has been a great deal slower to 
move. Its Judiciary Committee has 75 pro- 
posed amendments on its calendar, but has 
not reported a single one to the floor and 
has no hearings scheduled for the 16 now 
listed on subcommittee dockets. 

The Supreme Court amendment salled 
through the Senate, but it is not likely to 
sall through the House. Represehtative 
WILIA M. Meuron, Republican, of Ohio, 
chairman of the subcommittee to which the 
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resolution was assigned, told the Post-Dis- 
patch he would consider scheduling hear- 
ings on that one, since the Senate had acted, 
but he observed that there was a notable 
lack of Interest in the subject on the House 
side. 

Also lacking in interest, he said, is the only 
other Senate-approved amendment so far 
sent to the House—a device to make it im- 
possible for the Federal Government to at- 
tempt seizure of private property as in the 
Case of the steel industry. 

The Senate Judiciary Committee, headed 
by Senator WILLIAM Lancer, Republican, of 
North Dakota, only this week ordered re- 
ported to the floor an amendment providing 
that vacancies in the House may be filled by 
appointment instead of waiting for spectal 
elections, In the event that 146 or more 
Members are eliminated by disaster (cover- 
ing the eventuality of a hydrogen bomb on 
the Capitol some day while Congress is in 
session.) 

Senator Lancer is Inclined to hold h 
and have pending matters threshed E, 
chairman of the full committee and also 
chairman of the subcommittee on amend- 
ments, he called for a hearing recently on 
a proposal by Senator RALPH FLANDERS, Re- 
Bens rat to have the Constitution 
“recogn the authority an esus 
ce y and laws of J 

Amending the Constitution Is a two-way 
street, as provided in article 5 of the orig- 
inal document, One way ts for Congress to 
propose, by two-thirds vote, and for three- 
fourths of the States to ratify. The other 
way is for two-thirds of the States to pro- 
pose, by petition to Congress, that an amend- 
ment be offered for ratification by three- 
fourths of the States. 

Under the second method one proposition 
is current today. Twenty-seven States have 
petitioned Congress to limit the Federal tax 
rate to 25 percent. That started in 1939, and 
all sorts of legal questions have been raised. 
Ten States rescinded their action (and were 
challenged on the ground that once they 
had sald yes they could not say no), and six 
States later passed the petition all over 
again—really compounding complexity. 

The only technically live proposition now 
awaiting ratification is the child labor 
amendment, but its currency is purely tech- 
nical since Congress fixed no time limit for 
adoption or rejection. It was submitted in 
1924 but there has been no action since 1937, 
by which time 26 of the 36 States had rati- 
fied. The need for it, however, has been 
vitiated by the Fair Labor Standards Act. 


The long Ust of suggested amendments 
runs a full spectrum. It ranges from a re- 
definition of treason (to make it broader and 
apply for sure in time of pence), to fixing 
the voting age at 18 and 19 and 21 years (no 
one yet having declared for 20-year-olds). 
Others would fix the tenure of the President 
at one 6-year term, and that of Representa- 
tives at 4 years instead of 2. 

There is quite a variety. But the Con- 
stitution, often shot at, is seldom hit. 


Wesley A. D’Ewart: Statesman, Patriot 
SPEECH 
i or 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1954 
Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I join with my colleagues who 
have expressed their regrets that WES- 


LEY A. DEWAr is terminating his serv- 
ice in the House. We all wish him suo- 
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cess in his effort to extend his service in 
the Senate of the United States. 

It has been my privilege to work with 
my distinguished colleague since he be- 
gan his service here. It has been his re- 
sponsibility to handle bills on the Pri- 
vate Calendar and my responsibility was 
to clear these private bills for final ac- 
tion in the House. 

Wes.ey D’Ewart has always been a 
conscientious, able, and diligent public 
Servant. He has rendered outstanding 
Service to his district and the great West 
in general. He is an expert on reclama- 
tion, agriculture and close to his heart 
are the mining interests in his great 
State. F 

We shall miss Westry DEWIRT. His 
kindly smile, his modesty and his in- 
tegrity has endeared him to every Mem- 
ber of this distinguished body. Every 
good wish goes with him for a successful 
Campaign this fall and for further dis- 
t ed service in the United States 

te. 


This Is Not the Time To Raise Postal 
Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, when I appear before this 
House in opposition to H. R. 6052, a bill 

increase rates of postage, I am heart- 
€ned and supported by the fact that I 
represent the interests of many indi- 
Viduals and business firms, not only in 

own district but throughout the Na- 
tion. Over the past year my office has 
n deluged with hundreds of letters 
and telegrams protesting the hasty and 

“Considered action to increase busi- 

costs. 

I know I speak for the man in the 
Street when I urge that the House not 

the proposed increase in first-class 

k l I know his sentiments are pretty 
Nie Summed up in the following ques- 
3 Was not this administration 
2 on a platform of economy so that 
es could be reduced? Since a 33½- 
th nt increase in first-class mail is in 
b: € nature of a tax, no wonder the aver- 
ms te Citizen is asking about post-office 
as momies that have been promised, but 

Jet not realized. 
vie know I speak for business generally 
Wal I oppose an increase in first-class 
mail use 80 percent of first-class 
— is utilized by American business. A 
pr ll-business man, operating on slim 
mane Margins, does not view lightly this 

€d expense burden in his business, 


1 when small business is facing. 
th 


ult readjustment period following 

5 eo tar armistice in Korea. He has 
ht to ask —is it really necessary? 

cent en I oppose the additional 30-per- 

I a. increase in second-class mail I know 

ing for the printing and publishing 

Ustries at large. The Post Office Be- 
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partment has stated that there are ap- 
proximately 25,000 publications with 
second-class entry in this country. 
Many of these firms are experiencing 
difficulties despite the fact that they de- 
rive certain benefits by having their 
Publications in second-class mail. Of 
these 25,000 about half are newspapers 
and half magazines. On April 1, 1954, 
this group received the last of three 10- 
percent increases imposed on second- 
class mail, No one knows yet what the 
full impact of these rate increases will be. 

I know I again speak for small busi- 
ness when I address my remarks to this 
body in opposition to second-class mail 
rate increases. According to the 1952 
Annual Survey of Manufactures, issued 
by the Department of Commerce in No- 
vember 1953, the printing and publishing 
industry of this country is made up of 
slightly more than 30,000 establishments. 
Of this number 28,933 are firms which 
employ less than 100 persons. 

I know I speak for many veterans of 
this country, because I have been advised 
by the Veterans’ Administration that a 
total of 71,000 World War II veterans 
had entered training for objectives in 
the printing and publishing industry as 
of November 30, 1952. I am not an ex- 
pert on costs but, allowing a general 
average cost indicated from the total ex- 
penditures of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, it would mean that the Federal 
Government had spent in excess of $100 
million in training these men for this 
industry. 

I know I speak for the press, generally, 
whose force and influence in this coun- 
try have never been doubted, whose daily 
contributions to our democratic way of 
life are part of our very blood stream. 

When I stand in opposition to upward 
adjustments in third-class rates I know 
I speak for the thousands of business 
firms throughout the.country who rely 
heavily upon the mails in the pursuit of 
their business objectives. Here also the 
printing industry is involved. Here also 
business firms have addressed searching 
letters to me inquiring why increased 
costs are now being foisted on them by 
the Post Office Department. They have 
good reason to raise such inquiries when 
recent studies have indicated that dur- 
ing January of this year the business 
of this country primarily dependent 
on the use of the mails reported the 
sharpest dips in their business since 
July 1951. 

Gentlemen, I know I speak for your 
constituency and mine when I say that 
these general reactions to this measure 
only serve to reaffirm my position set 
forth in my minority views on March 18, 
1954, namely that this postal bill was 
developed too hastily and in great meas- 
ure by patchwork and guesswork. 

To illustrate what I mean. The bill 
before you was presented to the Con- 
gress in its original form on July 1, 1953, 
6 months after the present. administra- 
tion had taken office. I am sure you 
are all familiar with the fact that there 
are many considerations other than costs 
that go into ratemaking. Some of these 
are the value of the product, preferential 
handling, and the ability of the users to 
pay. Do we have any basis for conclud- 
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ing that such factors were carefully con- 
sidered in proposing this rate measure 
to Congress when it was not until Decem- 
ber 2, 1953, that the Post Office Depart- 
ment announced the appointment of its 
Director of Postal Rates and set into 
motion the organization of a Rate Divi- 
sion, the authority for which had existed 
for quite some time? In the meantime 
the Postmaster General would haye you 
enact a rate bill which had no benefits 
of the research or study to be derived 
by this group within his own Department. 

Last year about this time the House 
committee brought its consideration of 
this rate bill to an abrupt halt because 
objection was made by members of the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee in light of the survey of the Post 
Office Department which was a pro- 
ceeding pursuant to the authority of 
Senate Resolution 49 under the Senate 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee. 
This study has been completed, and its 
findings are very vital to the solution of 
the postal-rate problem. It has raised 
many policy questions which should be 
considered and resolved before under- 
taking the enactment of a postal rate 
bill, and yet this bill before the House 
has not been modified in any way to 
refiect the findings of the Senate com- 
mittee. 

If this measure must pass the House, 
I had hoped that once the rate bill 
reached the Senate there would be ample 
time for a full consideration of the find- 
ings of the Senate Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee under Senate Reso- 
lution 49 before the Senate committee 
considered this pending rate measure. 
However, if this bill is passed by the 
House and sent to the Senate, there is 
scarcely time for adequate consideration 
of the rate bill; let alone the resolution 
of the many policy questions raised by 
that Senate committee’s objective find- 
ings in connection with the operations 
of the Post Office Department. 

The administration and this Congress 
may well be proud of its work on the tax 
revision bill which has been sorely need- 
ed for many years. This new revised 
bill will be of tremendous benefit and 
assistance to American business, labor, 
farmers, and others, too. Likewise, I in- 
sist that before undertaking the passage 
of any further postal rate measure, there 
is great need for a new statement of our 
basic policies and assumptions for the 
operation of the United States Post Of- 
fice Department. Both the Senate com- 
mittee and the Post Office Department 
have indicated that there is a need for 
such basic determinations. 

At this late date I strongly urge that 
the House delay enactment of this meas- 
ure so that next January it can be con- 
sidered with due consideration for the 
findings of the Advisory Council to the 
Senate Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee. 

Finally, I am strongly persuaded that 
we should once more raise the question 
among ourselves affecting the matter of 
economies promised by the Post Office 
Department, but not yet effected. In 
varying terms we have been told that a 
Post Office deficit of approximately $740 
million has been reduced to approxi- 
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mately $350 million. That may be true 
but I am not convinced that it was all 
done as a result of economies achieved 
by the Post Office Department. Rather 
this great savings has come about prin- 
cipally as a result of an increase in postal 
rates over which the Postmaster Gen- 
eral has control, and the shifting of ex- 
penses, such as air mail subsidies and 
the franked and penalty mail to other 
agencies of the Federal Government. If 
great economies can be achieved in the 
Post Office Department, and I am con- 
fident Postmaster General Summerfield 
and his great team of associates can, 
these should be made known after 18 
months of operation. And I insist that 
they will have a direct and important 
bearing on postal rate legislation. 

I was very much interested in the 
speech made on the floor of the Senate 
on July 16, 1954, in which a Member of 
that illustrious body pointed out that 
the Postmaster General had a $100 mil- 
lion savings in his 1954 budget based on 
the failure to realize the total volume 
of mail previously estimated. This kind 
of surplus has a definite bearing on rate 
measures as do many other real sugges- 
tions in the Senate Advisory Council’s 
report showing where great savings can 
be effected. On transportation alone 
the forecast of savings by the Senate 
Advisory Council was verified in a study 
which said that some $80 million could 
be saved in this particular field. These 
and other economies ought to be thor- 
oughly explored by the Congress before 
asking the American people and their 
business institutions once more to un- 
derwrite waste and ineficiency through 
increased postal rates. 

Much has been stated recently about 
the need for combining the postal-rate 
bill and the postal-pay bill. I, for one, 
believe that they are separate matters 
and each should be reviewed on its own 
merits. It should be pointed out that 
this rate bill does not go into effect until 
January 1, 1955, and certain portions of 
it will not become effective until April 

1955. Therefore, it would seem to me 
that very little revenue would be lost if 
consideration of this legislation is de- 
layed until the next session of Congress. 

It is a matter of record that over the 
past several years the consideration of 
a rate bill by the Senate Committee has 
required a minimum of 30 days, and in 
one instance, a period of 6 weeks. Surely 
there is no Member of this body who 
will believe that adequate consideration 
of this matter can now be given by the 
Senate committee at this term of Con- 
gress. This is a matter which vitally 
affects all of our people, and in that 
sense I consider it an item of major 
legislation which should not be brushed 
over lightly. 

Therefore, I respectfully suggest that 
this measure be returned to the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committce 
until we are apprised of the economies 
that the Post Office Department can 
achieve, until we can study and resolve 
the policy questions raised by the Sen- 
ate Advisory Council’s report, and until 
there exists more time in the Senate 
for adequate hearings to be given to all 
businesses affected by this measure. 
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Now or Never, Hr. Independent Banker 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct attention to an address 
delivered at the national convention of 
the Independent Bankers Association of 
America in Detroit, Mich., by Ed Wim- 
mer, vice president of the National Fed- 
eration of Independent Business. Al- 
though we may not agree with every de- 
tail of his address, we must concede the 
validity of his main theme and the im- 
portance of the principle of independ- 
ence he sets forth: 

Distinguished guests and Mr. DuBols, my 
fellow Americans, it is indeed a pleasure for 
me to be here before this wonderful group of 
American free enterprisers, and, like all oth- 
er speakers who are privileged to address an 


audience of bankers, I want to say that, to 


me, it is a genuine privilege and a great op- 
portunity. This I mean from the bottom of 
my heart, because, in talking to the grocers, 
hardware men, little dry cleaners, small 
packers and druggists, and various others in 
many lines of business throughout the 
United States, I usually find that these other 
independents have great respect for their 
local banker. 

If a little grocer has lunch at the K!iwants 
Club, or some other civic organization, and 
sits next to the banker, that afternoon he 
tells his customers, “I had lunch today with 
Banker Snodgrass, and he thinks everything 
is going to be all right." Or whatever the 
case happens to be. 

You bankers are the distinguished citizens 
of your communities and it ts a distin- 
guished opportunity to talk to you, and I 
want you to know that I have great respect 
for the patience of men like yourselves who 
sit and listen to voices, voices, volces—com- 
ing from convention platforms, from tete- 
vision, radio, and from all other directions. 
This patience of those who listen has amazed 
me for the past many years. It ls in this 
thought that I feel every speaker today owes 
a tremendous obligation to his audience. 

We only progress as we exchange Ideas; 
as we hold to the good and get rid of the 
bad. Anyone can criticize, and criticism 
is important, but there Is a great need for 
judgments which emerge out of a profound 
faith in the goodness of human beings, and 
if criticism of those things which destroy 
faith, which eat away at the foundations of 
freedom and happiness, is made with a clear 
self-consciousness that all men grow by con- 
structive criticism, then the more of it we 
have the better off we will be. 

In other words, doesn't our hope lie, as 
One person put it: In searching criticism of 
the intellectual and moral foundations of our 
technological society. A radical, they say, 
is one who tries to get to the root of any 
problem, and under the conditions I have 
just enumerated, criticism and radicalism 
take on a new meaning. 

My last appearance before your splendid 
organization was, I think, in 1943, in Minne- 
sota. Your organization began in the same 
year I started my own activity in behalf of 
independent business, and I wish that I had 
known that year of the meeting of Ben Du- 
Bois and a few other bankers, who were 
getting together to discuss the same ob- 
jectives I was pursuing in my Own small way. 

In the year 1931, I was a small-business 
man. In 1932, I wasn't. I got drafted into 
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the army of unemployed and learned what 
it was to be absolutely broke; to watch peo- 
ple standing in long lines in front of a bank 
that had just closed its doors, and, like a 
lot of other Americans, I began to ask for 
reasons why. 

Before going any further, permit me to 
say something kind about Ben DuBois, who 
was asking a lot of questions and who 
wanted to come up with some answers. To 
praise him would be merely to repeat what 
others have said ever since this organization 
began. Ben is a crusader at heart, and a 
true and wonderful American. A man who 
speaks his mind, and I always feel extremely 
proud whenever he has called me friend. 
In passing, may I also compliment your 
magazine, the Independent Banker, which 
every banker ought to read from cover to 
cover, and it wouldn't be bad if a lot ot peo- 
ple throughout the United States could read 
many of the editorials and the statements 
of bankers printed in the columns of this 
publication. í 

Gentlemen, the pride of a community is 
usually a strong bank. There ls nothing 
that gives a person a greater feeling of se- 
curity than a bank account which in many 
cases doesn't need to be very big to provide 
some sort of security. 

Personally, I know little If anything about 
money. One great man in the banking 
world, Montague Norman of the Bank of 
England, said a great thing about money. 
He said, “I don't understand it.“ Every- 
one in this country knows, however, that 
money is like fertilizer—it has got to be 
spread around—and the economy that is 
developed to keep it spread, will never be 
overrun with communism. 

Before launching into my subject I would 
like to say that looking around today gives 
me a feeling of confusion. I feel like the 
farmer who was standing in the middle of a 
pasture with a rope in his hand wondering 
whether he had found a rope or lost a cow. 
A year and a half ago, the average man knew 
whether he wanted to be a Republican or 
a Democrat, and he didn't mind telling a 
lot of people just how he felt. It seems that 
today the average Republican doesn't know 
whether to stay Republican and go to the 
poorhouse or become a Democrat and help 
bulld them. 

We are also living in changing times, An 
ad appeared in the paper the other day, 
which read: “Black formal, size 12. Worn 
once. Will trade for baby bed.” 

My desire is to comment on those things 
about which I feel the least confusion, and 
which are not subject to quick changes. 
Since you have speakers who are experts on 
the banking business, my comments will be 
confined largely to things which I believe 
are pertinent to your future as independent 
bankers, and I shall leave the rest to the 
experts. 

We have been moving swiftly, particu- 
larly since the first of the year, into what 
might well be called the era of profitless 
prosperity—the era of the by-pass. The 
chisel age. For example, how many people 
have said to you, If you need a new refrigera- 
tor or a new television set or a washing ma- 
chine, “I can get it for you wholesale.“ Or, 
“I can tell you where you can get it whole- 
sale.” 

Now, doesn’t that help your retailers who 
have accounts at your bank, and the whole- 
salers afid the small manufacturers who sell 
them—and the salesmen who sell the stores 
and the clerks in the stores. Here in Detroit 
practically every member of a labor union 
and thousands of other people are carrying ® 
card that is alleged to entitle all workers or 
anyone who has this card to a 15 to 30 per- 
cent discount on anything they want, from & 
carton of cigarettes to a Cadillac. We seem 
to be getting one idea after another on how 
we can cut corners, and how we can bring 
more efficiency into our businesses—in order 
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to save money so more people can be put out 
of work—so that there are less things 
bought—so the Government has to take 
Care of more people. 

Walter Reuther made a speech in Ohio 
and he said: “It is time for the workers to do 
What the farmers are doing with their co- 
Ops, to form their own co-ops; to buy di- 
rect.” 

Anyone who heard him as he painted a 
beautiful picture of how cheaply they could 
buy if they could cut out all parasitic mid- 
Glemen, would really have believed the 
moon Was made of green cheese. Yet his 
listeners swallowed it, hook, line, and sinker. 

I wrote Mr. Reuther and asked him to 
Park his car across the street from a little 
delicatessen doing $500 a week, and count 
the Plymouths, Dodges, and Fords, and other 
Kinds of cars. that his UAW is making that 
Were stopping in front of this little delicates- 
Sen carrying salesmen selling everything from 
cigarettes and peanuts to clothespins, flour, 
Coffee, candy, cookies; collecting on the cash 
Tegister or the adding machine, trying to sell 

fixtures, a new sign; selling insurance, 
ketting a subscription for a trade journal, or 
seeking a contribution for their church or 
Civic organization. 

All day long a steady stream of automo- 
biles. Then I asked him to park across the 
Street from a big A. & P. or Kroger super- 

ket, or even a Sears, Roebuck store that 
May be doing $60,000 or more per week, and 
dee if he could count a single car that stopped 
front of those big stores to sell the man- 
anything, to get a subscription to a 
trade journal, to sell insurance, or get a 
Contribution, — 

I then said to Mr. Reuther: "Figure out 
how many people you are going to eliminate 
With your ideas, and then see who is going 
to be making automobiles to sell to whom.” 

My understanding is, a few weeks later the 

umer Cooperative Headquarters of the 
CIO became very quiet. So far as I know, 
Reuther hasn't said a word since, 
Consider the movie that was put out by 
Chrysler Motorcar Co. several years ago. 
This movie showed the wonders of Ameri- 
tan mass production, and then finally it got 
Into mass distribution, and on the screen 
ere appeared rows upon rows, Main Street 
After Main Street, of chain after chain, but 
hot a sign of an independent. I wrote the 
h ent of the Chrysler Corp. and asked 
im to do the same thing I had asked 

Reuther to do, and received a page and 
three-quarter letter stating that the officials 
or er had never given this matter a 
tingle thought. My information was that 

€ films were called in and changed. 

Now, if the men who are at the head of 

Organizations as the CIO and Chrysler 
inden t thought about the importance of the 
Ndependent, what can we expect from the 
Veraze consumer, and especially when the 
ers and businessmen themselves haven't 
anything about their independence. 

One day I spent considerable time with 
he of the mostly highly paid lawyers in the 
Country, He said to me, after some argu- 
ment: “I buy everything from A. & P. and 
everybody should buy from A. & P, 
y can buy there any cheaper.” 
answer was: I presume you ate in a 
nice restaurant this noon. The hat- 
girl probably took your coat and hat, 
hostess probably led you to a table.” 
n I said: “Couldn't you hang up your 
hat? Couldn't you have found your 
to a table without the ald of a hostess? 
—— case you helped to make two girls 
You table citizens in their community. 
Uke nelped them to buy clothes, and in jobs 
bustast they are almost certain to catch a 
the d and maybe raise a family. Why not 
Portan aè attention to people and their im- 
en] ce wherever you buy? And why not 

the feeling that you are helping other 
© wherever you buy, so that in the long 
will be helping you?” 
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After several hours of arguing, he put his 
arm around my shoulder and we walked 
down the stairs, and he said: “Maybe you are 
right.” 

Gentlemen, there is a man in this Nation 
today by the name of John McPherrin, and 
he is the publisher of American magazine, 
one of the oldest in the United States. A 
recent statement he made sets the theme of 
my talk, and I believe it should set the theme 
for this convention: 

“We would like to think of the locally 
Known businessmen as the neighborhood 
statesmen of America. They are wise enough 
in most cases to sell the philosophy of free 
enterprise, and we have always felt that 
there is no better example of the American 
ideal than a small-business man holding his 
own. National leaders who are trying to 
enlighten the public will find it very worth- 
while to work closely with the neighborhood 
leaders up and down the Main Streets of 
America, We need never worry about Amer- 
ica if local businessmen will carry the truth 
about free enterprise to their customers.” 

Gentlemen, are you carrying the truth 
about free enterprise to your customers? 
Are you a Main Street statesman who stands 
up for the things you believe in? I know 
you are wise enough to sell the philosophy of 
tree enterprise, and I know we won't have to 
worry too much about America if you do. 

Like ourselves and like you, John McPher- 
rin believes in a profit economy of free enter- 
prise based on fair wages, fair prices and fair 
profits. Too many people in America today 
do not realize that you can't get fair wages 
out of anything but fair prices, and that 
only fair profits can maintain a free enter- 
prise economy. All we are hearing from our 
economists today, who are advising big 
businessmen what to do, is more production 
per man hour, more efficiency, and cheaper 
prices over the retail counter. 

I call your attention to the fact that ham- 
burger was 7 cents a pound in 1932, which 
was plenty cheap. Corn was 25 cents a 
bushel. 
but there were 16 million people who couldn't 
buy the hamburger. 

Consider the tariff which you heard so 
much about yesterday. It, too, is a call for 
cheap prices made possible by the cheap 
wages of foreign countries. The advocates 
of lower tariff walls seem to think they can 
flood this country with the same price goods 
that we had in 1932, and that American 
workers will continue to stay on their jobs 
and pay taxes. 

We maintain that if the tariff walls are re- 
duced any more, that more and more small 
factories will close down; they won't have 
any profits to put in your banks. You will 
forget that they ever existed. That is why 
I say that 160 million people in this country 
cannot prosper 2 billion people across the 
water by merely letting down our tariff walls, 

We are already spending billions of dollars 
in give-away programs; then there are our 
military expenditures In these foreign coun- 
tries. We are spending hundreds of millions 
in travel; we are investing billions in new 
plants all over the world, ready to hire cheap 
labor to dump cheap goods on our markets. 
What more do they want us to do for Europe 
and Asia? 

Liken this country to a lake that is full of 
water, then think of four other lakes that 
are at a lower level. Consider what would 
happen if you ran a drain from the well- 
filled lake to the other four. You would 
level them all to the same level. 

Not many years ago Japan sold us about 
5 percent of the gloves bought on the 
American market. It is said that today 
Japan is selling more than 55 percent of the 
gloves sold in America, and the Swiss are 
providing 87 percent of all the watch 
movements sold in the United States. 

It is so easy to get the wrong perspective. 
An Indian went into an automobile dealer 
in Oklahoma to buy a new car. He said, 


Dresses were selling for 79 cents, 
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“Me want big car.” His feathers were stick- 
ing up on his head and his robe was 
around his shoulders, but he had plenty of 
money, and a car was placed on the open 
road near the dealer and the Indian climbed 
in behind the wheel. 

The dealer said, “Can you drive, Chief?” 

He answered, “No, me no can drive. But 
me drive.” 

He was shown how to step on the gas, and 
in Oklahoma there is lots of open space. 
The old Chief went tearing down the road. 
About 2 hours later he came tearing back; 
his feathers were gone and he was quite a 
mess. His first words were, “Me want new 
car.” 

The automobile dealer, thunderstruck, 
said, “For heaven's sake, what happened to 
you and where's the other car?“ 

The old Chief answered, “Me go down road 
like hell. Telephone poles, fence posts, she 
come up road like hell. Me see bridge 
comin’. Turn off to let bridge go by. Me 
need new car.“ 

Gentiemen, the old Indian had the wrong 
perspective. We've got to get the right per- 
spective on this tariff question or any other, 
And here is where we bite down on the meat 
of this subject. 

Our position is just this: America was 
built on widespread independent ownership 
of farm, home, and business enterprise, 
wherever practical and possible, with local 
control over local affairs. No country, no 
free society was ever built on any other 
foundation. The more the independents, 
the freer the nation. 

Many little businesses grew into big busi- 
nesses, and we need big business. And, 
gentlemen, we are going to have big labor 
unions and big government no matter what 
we do, but today we are faced with a situa- 
tion whereby consolidation and merger have 
brought about a monster type of business, 
monster labor unions and monster govern- 
ment. 

Our recommendations are that we unwind 
the whole show; that we put every bank and 
every corporation in this country back on 
its own feet again where Jefferson, Lincoln, 
and Andrew Jackson would ask that they 
be put, if they were alive today. 

Someone may say that this is being too 
radical, but I ask you to think of what I 
said in the beginning, that a radical is a 
man who intellectually goes to the bottom 
of all problems. Dante said, 2,000 years ago: 
“The hottest places in hell are reserved for 
those who in a period of crisis maintain 
their neutrality.” 

Do you dare to be neutral? Don't you 
want to have a small part in the building 
of a guard rail along our economic high- 
way, rather than a part in rescuing its thou- 
sands of victims? 

If I asked you to write down on a piece of 
paper this morning what three things you 
want out of life, you would probably state 
them as: something to love, something to 
hope for, and something to do. There you 
have an economic system; the three things 
that are fundamental to American family 
life, to the dreams of our youth, the hopes of 
our veterans, and, in fact, that is all the 
people of the whole world want, really, is 
something to do, something to love, and 
something to hope for. 

An expanding business system and a gov- 
ernment that provides the people with free- 
dom of opportunity, will come closer to 
meeting these three needs than any other 
system so far devised by man. Thomas Jef- 
ferson said it in other words, when he wrote: 

“It is not to the advantage of a republic 
that a few should control the many when 
nature has scattered talent throughout the 
conditions of men.” 

Please look back with me, quickly, so that 
we may get some idea why we are where we 
are, and what we may be able to do to get 
where we want to go. 
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Listen to the statement of the man who 
was vice president of the Cleveland Trust 
Co. in 1930. On October 15 of that year he 
said; It is encouraging to note that busi- 
ness activity is no longer slowing down.” 

December 15, 2 months later: “Business 18 
stagnant. We have men, money, materials, 
and markets, but we are unable to put them 
together.” 

On June 14, 1931, another big businessman 
said: “The European countries all appear 
confident that an upturn in business is im- 
minent.” 

Two months later the headlines in Ger- 
many: “Berlin closes banks. All banks fall.“ 
Headlines in Britain: “Great Britain sus- 
pends gold payments today. Closes stock 
exchange.” 

We are hearing the same statements today 
about readjustments, recessions, and re-em- 
ployment, and we are all asked to be opti- 
mistic about the future. No one wants to be 
a realist who is willing to see that we have 
been living in a fool's paradise with an 
H-bomb in the cellar, and, according to the 
headlines, a Communist in every attic. 

Prior to 1929 and prior to the statements I 
have just read you, we passed through the 
greatest period of merger and consolidation 
and chain store growth that ever took place 
anywhere in the world. A crash was inevi- 
table. The people of the small towns had 
been deserting their communities to drive to 
the county seat to buy from Sears Roebuck 
and Montgomery Ward, who were creating a 
great drain pipe that was sucking away 
hundreds of millions of dollars from all the 
communities in the United States. 

They deserted their little independents, 
these people, and forgot about their inde- 
pendent banks. And these mergers and con- 
solidation and forgetfulness contributed to 
the death of 15,000 small banks, and mostly 
within a year, while the profits of A. & P. 
were $31 million. 

In 1933 we got F. D. R. and his hypodermic 
needle, and we all were glad to get it. We 
had our parades. We put our NRA stickers 
on our windows and windshields, and lis- 
tened to the chats from the fireside, and we 
were all for WPA and PWA, and the rest of 
the alphabet that was used to designate the 
various forms of relief that breathed life into 
our business system. 

By 1937 there was a great clamor for a 
cessation of spending and the shovels were 
kicked from under the WPA workers and 
they fell flat on their faces. Things began 
to look pretty bad, but the rumblings of 
war were being heard around the world. 
In 1939 we got our defense boom. We be- 
gan to make ships, uniforms, put guns into 
the hands of people—we gave them away— 
we started making more munitions; the steel 
mills began moving, and everybody said that 
our free enterprise system was beginning to 
work. 

By 1941, all but 7 million people were em- 
Ployed on private jobs. Then one night 
we heard the shocking news that Pearl Har- 
bor had been bombed. We were put in 
clover. 

Our free enterprise system really went to 
work. We bought our women better clothes. 
We paid off our mortgages. Our farmers 
bought 500,000 new tractors in a short period 
of time. Everybody was working and every- 
body was making money, and everybody was 
happy except the mothers whose 300,000 
sons were buried under the white crosses of 
Europe, and those mothers whose sons, 130,- 
000 of them, were laid up in the hospitals of 
the world and who, today, are the forgotten 
men of the world. 

Yes, and because we were successful in 
helping to destroy two-thirds of the wealth 
of the world and helping to kill and maim 
50 million people in the world, we were suc- 
cessful in our private enterprise system, they 
said, and capitalism was working. 
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We made more guns and more gadgets, and 
we had more bathtubs than ali the rest of 
the world put together. And they say we 
won the war and never had to give up our 
butter or strawberries. 

After the war was over we began to fill our 
empty warehouses, and a new wave of pros- 
perity swept over the land. But in 1949 our 
warehouses began to fill up. We had 4 mil- 
lion unemployed, and there was talk of a 
depression. And then we got Korea and we 
were back in business. 

You know the aftermath of the Korean 
war. And you know that the total of our war 
expenditures, from the beginning of World 
War II, was more than $700 billion. Enough 
money to build a home, fill it with furniture, 
put a car at the front of the door, and sev- 
eral hundred dollars in the bank for every 
civilized family in the world. 

Now we are back where we were in 1949, 
and the bureaucrats are worried. One of 
them said he thought we ought to build an- 
other bridge across the Misisssippi (to keep 
the people employed) —lengthwise. 

My friends, the private and public debt of 
the United States is more than $600 billion. 
That will make a carpet of $1 bills 50 feet 
wide reaching from here to the moon, and 
that is the carpet we are spreading out in 
our economic life for our boys and girls to 
follow. Will they walk this carpet? Wiil 
they carry the burdens we have placed upon 
their shoulders? I think they will, if we 
give them a chance not to become the slaves 
of monopoly power, but a chance to become 
freemen in tomorrow’s market place. 

Please do not be complacent about today's 
unemployment. One man out of a job who 
cannot find a job is a one-man depression. 
And I am all fed up with this talk about re- 
adjustment, because I know that 3 million 
men out of work is 3 million serious depres- 
sions in the minds of those men, and it isn't 
right that it should be in a country that has 
so much and needs so much. 

It is very hard to wake up some people to 
what is going on. They remind me of the 
old Confederate soldier who was recently 
smoked out. It seems that the Atomic Energy 
Commission wanted to drop a bomb in the 
mountains to see what would happen. They 
chose the place, somewhere near the Ten- 
nessee-Carolina border, and sent loud speak- 
ers over the area warning everyone to leave 
in a hurry. Then they dropped the bomb. 
The rocks and the trees went flying through 
the air, and the mountains trembled. 

After the smoke had settled and the rocks 
had fallen into place, an old Confederate vet- 
eran, carrying a rusty rifle, staggered from 
the edge of a hole into which Pike's Peak 
could be comfortably dropped. He dusted 
himself off and, looking down into the hole, 
he said: “I don't care what Lee says, Im 
giving up.” 

Gentlemen, can we make the people believe 
that America needs to take three great steps. 
The first and greatest need is a spiritual 
mobilization the like of which has never 
been witnessed anywhere else in the world. 
A partnership of every banker and every 
businessman and every worker in this coun- 
try with God Almighty. 

Two, an economic reorganization and re- 
habilitation that will make this America of 
ours the land of the free and the home of 
the brave, and not the land of the chain and 
the home of the slave. 

Three, the restoration of representative 
government. 

Do you believe, my friends, that any free 
society has ever been built on any founda- 
tion other than one which guarantees a max- 
imum of individual enterprise and a mini- 
mum of power in the hands of a few? Do 
you belleve, with Herbert Hoover, that the 
entrance of Government began strongly three 
decades ago when our industrial organization 
began to move powerfully in the direction of 
consolidation of enterprise? 
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Look at Transamerica, Thirty-three per- 
cent of all bank deposits in California; 44 
percent in Oregon; 78 percent in Nevada; 22 
percent in Arizona; 5 percent in Washington, 
and I say this is too much power for any 1 
bank to have. Every one of those banks— 
every single one of them—should be put back 
on their own feet, and that is how far your 
bank-holding company act should really go, 
but we cannot go all of the way now. 

We can, however, set up a defense against 
the Northwest Bancorporation as another 
example, which has a virtual monopoly in 
Minneapolis with 73 banks and branches in a 
7-State area. Forty-three banks in Minne- 
sota; 5 in Nebraska; 4 in Iowa; 4 in South 
Dakota, with 18 branches; 9 in North Dakota; 
7 in Montana; and 1 in Wisconsin. 

What do they want? I will tell you what 
they want. They want all the banking busi- 
ness of the Northwest, and if you don't wake 
up they are going to get it, and you bankers 
are going to let them get it if you don't put 
on your feathers and fight as you have never 
fought before. 

Please, gentlemen, please; get this in your 
minds. You are not fighting for independent 
banking. If that is all you have to stand on; 
if the salvation of your own bank is the only 
thing you have in mind, you have no right 
to raise your voices, no right to protest, no 
right to appeal to public opinion. 

What you must do is to think and to realize 
and to know that you are fighting for the 
next generation, the next and the next gen- 
eration. That you are doing something for 
the free peoples of the whole world—not just 
fighting to save independent banking, but 
to save independent banking because it is 
basic to all freedoms, political, economic, and 
social. 

Just look at the automobile picture. Im- 
agine, if you can, the statements of so-called 
experts to the effect that this great indus- 
try will no longer provide survival for an 
independent. Weigh the forces against 
Nash, Hudson, Studebaker, and Packard. 
Read the stories that even Chrysler is en- 
dangered by monopolistic practices which 
have beset the industry. 

The Department of Justice is now inves- 
tigating the automobile industry, and this 
investigation should be supported by every 
banker in this country with a telegram to 
his Congressman or to the Department of 
Justice, and you should send telegrams pro- 
testing every banking merger that takes 
place from now on. 

The giants in every industry are mopping 
up the whole country—wiping out Independ- 
ent grocers by the thousands. National 

has over 500 dairies; controls the 
Kraft Cheese Corp. What more do they 
want? 

I will tell you what they want. They want 
every dairyman in the country and all those 
little guys who put their money in your 
bank, and who have investments and who 
hire people in their communities. 

Look at the three big soap companies and 
see what they are doing to wipe out the 
small soap companies with thelr couponing, 
and wasteful and extravagant practices, The 
three big soap companies have nearly 90 
percent of all the soap business; five big 
tire companies have nearly all of the tire 
business, and our economists, people in high 
Government office, have looked at this rav- 
aging situation and have actually concluded 
that companies compete most effectively: 
just as men fight most effectively, when they 
are trying to knock each other out, 

Who are your allies in your fight against 
monopoly in banking, in your fight to get 
passage of your bank-holding company act? 
I'll tell you who they are. They are the oil 
jobber, the small coal company operator. 
the small grocer, the small hardware man, the 
independent farmer, the worker who want 
to be free of monopoly control whether it 
comes from labor, industry or Government 
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They are the furniture men, yes, all the men 
Of Main Street America who are still in 

iness and are independent. And you 
need them and they need you. 

We have even read where Mr. Eisenhower 

as been advised that it would be a good 
thing for the small farmers to consolidate 
into groups and small corporations. What 
do you country bankers think about what is 
happening to the little chicken farmer or 

small grower of vegetables; the guy who 

& couple of hundred chickens laying eggs 
and bringing them into town, and who, like 
You independent bankers, are the very bul- 
Wark of this Nation's freedom. All this is 

name of efficiency; in the name of mo- 
nopoly. 

General Johnson said one time that we 
Can tear down all the fences in Kansas, put 
ä string of tractors across Kansas and grow 
enough wheat to feed the world. But he also 
Said that “there is such a thing as too damn 
Much efficiency.” 

One economist asked: “Is there any sense 
In having 3 banks on 3 corners of 1 business 
*ection?” Is there any sense in having 3 
filing stations when 1 ‘could do all of the 

usiness? Is there any sense in a whole lot 

Cf little coal operators trying to keep their 

Mines open when one big mine, highly 

Mechanized, could turn out more coal at 
er prices with less help? 

Near the end of the Second World War, 
Lord Beayerbrook of England, publisher of 
& paper with nearly 3 million daily circula- 
tion, said editorially: 

“Strolling down the main street of Lea- 

thead, where I live, I counted 22 chain 
ttores in 3 minutes. One of these compan- 
des had no units in Great Britain in 1009, 
but in 1939 they had 737 stores. I call upon 
all chambers of commerce, trade associations, 
ers, and all tradesmen, to tackle this 
Question of absentee ownership, for if it is 
not settled, British Tommies are coming 
me from a war to find the retall field 
Closed to them.” 

Was it closed? ‘Yes; by the Socialists. 

Ben DuBois said it all, early in the thir- 
ties, when he declared: 

“Our capitalistic system has within it the 
Seeds of its own destruction.” 

And those seeds of destruction are in the 
yards of Shakespeare who wrote, those many 

ars : 

“Everything includes itself in power, power 
Into will. will into appetite, and appetite a 
Yniversal wolf that will at last eat himself 

p” 

Let us follow through with the statement 
Of John K. Galbraith, author of American 

Pitalism. He says: 

“The present generation of Americans, if 

tt Eurvives, will buy its steel, copper, brass, 

*Utomobiles, tires, soap, shortening, bacon, 

arettes. whisky, cash registers, and caskets 
Irom a handful of men.” 

My friends, just stop and think for a mo- 
t, what we are doing to our graduates. 
boys and girls in our colleges. In 1928 

Poll was taken of young people on our 
Puses, and they were asked: “What are 

Your plans after graduation?” Seventy-five 


taken, and only 2 percent said they 
Wanted to go into business for themselves. 
Think, think, think what we have done to 
Young America, when we hear these young 
men raying, over and over again, that they 
t to go to work for the biggest corpora- 
get into the labor movement, or take 
Government career. They ask, “What 
4 would I have, running a small busi- 
Banker. listen to me. The housewife 
armer, the student, and, yes, many of 
Own wives, see only Dr. Jekyll in the 
tiful front of the chain store. But be- 
its doors is Mr. Hyde, and the average 
today who looks upon the bank-holding 
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companies, their beautiful buildings and up- 
to-date services, sees only Dr. Jekyll, but 
Mr. Hyde is behind that door, too. 

The American farmer today is little less 
than a chain-store slave. He gets up in the 
morning, puts on his chain-store pants and 
shirt, socks, shoes, and cap. He picks up his 
chain-store milk bucket and goes out to milk 
a eubsidized cow. He pours the milk into a 
can that came from Sears Roebuck or Mont- 
gomery Ward. loads it into a truck tired by 
Sears Roebuck and run on Standard Oil 
gasoline. He sells the milk to National Dairy 
or Borden, and takes his money to Kroger, or 
some other chain, and buys his food. His 
wife cooks it for him on a chain-store stove 
and serves it with chain-store utensils. 
After supper, instead of reading the Bible, he 
looks at the pictures of the pretty girls in the 
catalog. 

Later, he crawls into his chain-store bed, 
turns off his chain-store radio, sets his 
chain-store alarm clock, and rests his head 
on a chain-store pillow. And do you know 
what Sears and Montgomery Ward have done 
to show their appreciation? They are print- 
ing their catalogs on slick paper. 

Does the American farmer know what has 
happened to him? Does he know what he 
has done to his town, his sons who might 
have started a little business in the neigh- 
borhood town and raised their families where 
he cculd enjoy his grandchildren, and watch 
them all become responsible, accountable 
citizens? Of course not. He has no idea 
what he has done to himself, because the 
bankers, the grocers, the hardware men, and 
the rest of the independent business people 
of America have been sitting on their hands 
and remaining silent on the most momentous 
question ever to face a free people. 

Not long ago I was talking to the head of 
a big airline. I asked him if he ever heard 
of a convention of branch managers, or a 
convention of chain-store managers, and if 
there ever was one, what could they talk 
about and what decisions could they make? 
I told him that it takes big business to bulld 
those big planes he was operating, and it 
takes a big business to run them, but if they 
weren't filled up with jobbers, bankers, 
wholesales, retailers, small manufacturers, 
and their salesmen, and the great middle 
class going back and forth across this coun- 
try, the Government would end up running 
the airlines and building the planes, and very 
probably there would be only one big airline, 
and it would be Government owned. 

You know as well as I that our students, 
workingmen, and our farmers have no idea 
of the true meaning of the word “capitalist.” 
I think we need to tell them that the little 
colored boy walking down the street In Ala- 
bama, looking up at a man on the street 
and saying, “shine, sir?“ is a capitalist in 
business for himself, on his own initiative. 
That he is just as much a capitalist. as 
John D. Rockefeller ever was, in the true 
meaning of the word, and that men who 
own lawn mowers, or anything else they 
can say is their own, that they, too, are capi- 
talists, and this is one of the stories we must 
tell while there is still time. 

During the past few years you bankers 
have been more outspoken than any other 
group I know of. Listen to D. Emmert Brum- 
baugh: 

“Monopoly banking not only threatens the 
tradition of banking systems, but it is a 
threat to free enterprise and a straight road 
to socialism.” 

Guy Sturgeon: “We view with alarm the 
increasing trend toward the monopoly in our 
banking system.” 

James Peters, Bank of Manchester, Ga.: 
“In numbers there is strength. If there had 
been 14,000 steel companies, the Government 
would not have taken them over.” 

E. E. Placek, Wahoo, Nebr.: “I have been 
behind the Iron Curtain and I know what 
caused communism. It was too much wealth 
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and power in the hands of the few as is 
represented in this country in chain stores 
and chain banks, and other kinds of chains.” 

Carroll Byrd, Willows, Calif.: We are get- 
ting the story of independent banking not 
only to our own community but to many 
communities around us. Let every other 
banker do the same, and it won't be long 
before our association and the general pub- 
lic will be working hand in hand.” 

Harry Harding, Frank Hollister, William 
Jenings Bryan (your new president)—en- 
dorsed the challenge of Orval Adams, that 
“now is the time to rally your forces.” 

Now is the time to ask, with W. E. Evans, 
Halfway, Oreg.: “What is there to be gained 
by spending multiplied millions in providing 
a defense of our freedoms from enemies from 
without, while at the same time we permit 
enemies from within to tear us down?” 

And who among you is not familiar with 
the advice of the man you know as Spike 
Evans, who has been saying for a long time 
that you need to take your cause to the 
country. 

You all know, gentlemen, that you have 
the National, Federation of Independent 
Business behind you all the way, and you 
have seen our polls and columns, and our 
great field force is selling your cause up 
and down the Main Streets of America, every 
day. Many other organizations can be en- 
listed to support bank-holding company leg- 
islation such as that now sponsored by Sen- 
ator CAPEHART and Congressman MULTER, but 
you will have to solicit this support, and 
continue to earn it by being vitally con- 
cerned with the whole small-business prob- 
lem. 

Mr. Banker, believe me, it is now or never. 
Again I repeat, it isn't important what hap- 
pens to you and me. Personally, I am will- 
ing to scratch with the chickens, wash dishes 
in a restaurant, or do anything else in case 
of a depression, but I want my kids to have 
an education. I want to help them to be- 
come accountable, responsible citizens in 
this community and Nation. And when my 
boy walks down the street holding the hand 
of a girl, I want him to be able to look 
at a vacant store and say, “Here we will 
build our future.” And I want the banker 
to be able to help him build. 

In that scene you have free enterprise at 
work. That is your America, That ts your 
Declaration of Independence, and it is a vi- 
sion you should ever keep in mind. 

I understand that Clint Axford, editor of 
the American Banker, had something to 
do with the writing of your own Declara- 
tion of Independents, which has appeared 
in your magazine over the names of many, 
many bankers throughout the United States. 
Let me repeat it here: 

“We are proud of the part which the in- 
dependent bank has played through the 
years in building a strong Nation. We be- 
lieve that the financial requirements of a 
community are best served by a banking in- 
stitution owned and managed by home folks 
who know local conditions best. We urge in- 
dependent bankers everywhere to unite their 
efforts for the protection of our free, com- 
petitive banking system, We are proud to be 
independent bankers because we believe in- 
dependent banking serves the Nation best.” 

There is a second Declaration of Inde- 
pendence to help make the first one live. 
And it should be put up in your windows, 
and there should be a light over it so that 
people could read it after dark. I am sure 
it would inspire the grocers, druggists, and 
hardware men, and, yes, most of your deposi- 
tors, and the independent farmers who 
would read it. These other independents 
need this inspiration. They need the exam- 
ple which you can set for them, 

Maybe Mrs. Banker herself might start 
trading with independent merchants instead 
of the big chain supermarkets. I feel sure, 
too, that the wives of other businessmen who 
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are selling their husbands, their businesses, 
and their home banks down the river of mo- 
nopoly, would do some thinking. 

Surely-you must all agree with Woodrow 
Wilson when he said that the most frighten- 
ing monopoly in the country would be a con- 
trol over credit and he challenged the people 
of his day to serve the long future and the 
true liberties of men by breaking up that 
part of it that already existed, and making 
it impossible for any such monopoly to ever 
rise up on American soil. 

‘These other trends toward monopoly in 
food, clothing, appliances, automobiles, and 
others, are just as frightening for many of 
them have already reached such stupendous 
proportions as to stagger the imagination. 

Lehman Bros., a bank-holding company of 
New York, has extended their web of direc- 
torates to American Stores, Jewel Tea Co., 
Kroger, Sears-Roebuck, Associated Dry Goods, 
Allied Stores, Federated Department Stores, 
Gimbel Bros., W. T. Grant, Interstate De- 
partment Stores, Kaufman, Woolworth—and 
others too numerous to mention. 

Chase National of New York, reached out 
into Borden, Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., Allied 
Stores, McCrory, H. L. Green, and others. 
Goldman Sachs, of New York, tied in with 
Jewel Tea, National Dairy, Sears-Roebuck, 
S. H. Kress, Gimbel Bros., Kaufman, and the 
May Co., with J. P. Morgan and Guaranty 
Trust finishing up the picture. 5 

If you will study these trends, weigh this 
issue, you must know in your hearts that a 
short way down the road there ts a sign that 
reads, “No U-turn.” If we reach that sign- 
post, I think that the American way of life 
will then rest on a three-sided table at which 
wili sit big business, big labor, and big Gov- 
ernment, just as we witnessed it in the steel 
crisis. The decision will be made as to what 
to do with capitalism, with private enterprise 
as you and I know it and have defended it, 
and you can bet your last dollar that if 
there are any independent bankers left, they 
won't have anything to do with the decisions 
made around that table, 

So far as communism is concerned, let It 
be stated here, that investigations, jet planes, 
bazookas, H-bombs, germ warfare, or any 
thing we may develop in these fields will 
never conquer or eliminate the Communist 
evil or the Communist idea, The only an- 
swer to communism is in a better idea, the 
American idea that Washington and Jeffer- 
son believed it to be. 

We have not sold the American idea to 
the rest of the world. We have only told 
them about the gadgets we have and the 
number of telephones, automobiles, and re- 
frigerators. We haven't told them about the 
Sermon on the Mount, about what is in the 
Declaration of Independence. We haven't 
given them any idea of the freedoms guar- 
anteed by the Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights. 

Therefore, we have only the friends we 
have bought, while the men of the hammer 
and sickle have marched forward losing not 
a soldier as they attracted the oppressed 
masses, and even intellectuals, with their 
banners of fanaticism. 

In the 2 days I have spent at this conven- 
tion, talking to the members of this dynamic 
association, my hopes have risen to new 
heights, and I shall leave here with a feel- 
ing that a battalion of battling bankers are 
going to hold high banners of freedom of 
opportunity which the whole world is crying 
for. 

We can restore freedom of opportunity and 
expand it to all parts of the world, if we 
have the courage to start an unwinding of 
the giant bank-holding companies. If we 
have the courage to separate General Motors 
from Du Pont control, and, in turn, separate 
General Motors from control of the many 
companies which operate under its domins- 
tion; and unwind all of the other giant cor- 
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porations which have been put together in 
violation of the spirft of the antitrust laws. 

We can then bring bargaining power back 
to the local level, wherever practical and 
possible. When we have done this, much 
of which will have to be accomplished 
through Congress and various Government 
agencies, we can then bring control of local 
affairs in Government back to the local level, 


In this kind of a program, and In no other, 
can we reestablish the family farm, the local 
bank, and the family enterprise as the three 
pillars of our society. By so doing we ought 
to be able to open up the longest and great- 
est period of material progress, human prog- 
ress and general prosperity the world has 
ever seen. 

In conclusion I would like to offer you 
copy of a booklet, Prosperity Can Be Perma- 
ment, written by a banker, and which I be- 
lieve proves the fallacy of giantism and the 
fallacy of concentration on efficiency, and 
the fallacy of the theory that low prices over 
the retail counter will raise our standard 
of living. The author is E. G. Shinner, who 
wrote The Forgotten Man in 1935, and I 
shall be glad to send the booklet to any 
person making the request. 

Before me is a prayer that was contained 
in a letter written by George Washington 
to a friend: 

“May we have the wisdom to make the 
best use of the advantages with which we are 
now favored, for if we do, we cannot fail to 
become a great and happy people. May the 
children who live in this land prosper and 
continue to merit the goodwill of the other 
inhabitants of the world, while everyone 
shall sit under his own fig tree and there 
shall be none to make him afraid. May 
the Father of all mercies scatter light and 
not darkness upon our paths, and may all 
of us in our separate vocations be useful 


here and in his own time and way. May He 
make us everlastingly happy.” 
You have been a wonderful audience. 


The attention you have given me will never 
be forgotten, and may God bless you in 
your homes, and in your businesses. May 
God bless the work of this convention, and, 
above all, ladies and gentleman, may God 
bless America. 


Proposal for a United Nations Writ of 
Habeas Corpus and an International 
Court of Human Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following from the 
Tulane Law Review: 


A Proposal ror a UNITED Nations Writ or 
HABEAS CORPUS AND AN INTERNATIONAL 
Court or HUMAN RIGHTS 

(By Luis Kutner) 
Protection of human rights has long been 

a matter of concern, but of only limited ob- 

ligation, under international law. Until 

recently, it was generally thought that, in the 
absence of treaty, states had almost exclusive 
authority over their nationals, and only 
slightly less authority over aliens. Events of 
recent years, however, have so shaken the 
underlying premise of these doctrines that 
unilateral protest with respect to particular 
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violations of human dignity has increas- 
ingly given way to a series of international 
undertakings for the protection of human 
rights, of which the Charter of the United 
Nations is one. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITMENTS CONCERNING 
HUMAN RIGHTS 


Under the provisions of this great, con- 
stitutional treaty, signatory States are“ 
legally obligated to respect and observe hu- ` 
man rights and fundamental freedoms “for 
all.“ This commitment is derived from its 
repetition throughout the preamble, pur- 
poses, and articles, and particularly from 
articles 55 and 56, by which Members pledge 
themselves to take joint and separate action 
in cooperation with the organization for the 
achievement of * * * universal respect for, 
and observance of, human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms for all without distinction 
as to race, sex, language, or religion.“ 

The Charter also obligates the organiza- 
tion of the United Nations to “promote uni- 
versal respect for, and observance of, human 
rights and fundamental freedoms. * * *” 
Its provisions are phrased in such a way 
which may only be interpreted as imposing a 
duty to promote human rights and funda- 


mental freedoms and a “degree of legal ob- 


ligations” which “is particularly high.” 
Such a duty and such an obligation must 
be interpreted, as any treaty, with the 
assumption that it was “intended * * * to 
have a certain effect,” and to be fufilled in 
good faith. Article 2 (2) requires the use of 
such an interpretation, and the history of 
the drafting of the Charter demonstrates the 
reasonableness of such use, It follows that 
the duty of the United Nations cannot be 
satisfied unless it effectively fulfills its ob- 
ligations in good faith, This means that the 
United Nations must exert its full capacity 
to the extent required to implement the 
human rights and fundamenal freedoms of 
the Charter. 

The contents of these rights and free- 
doms are not, however, defined in the 
Charter. Efforts to spell out these commit- 
ments have resulted in a series of agree- 
ments developed under the auspices of the 
United Nations, All agreements require 
ratification by each state to become effec- 
tive as a commitment on the part of that 
state; and, as such, do no replace the obliga- 
tions under the Charter, and merely consti- 
tute a further definition of these obligations 
for ratifying states. 

The Commission on Human Rights, which 
was established under article 68 of the 
Charter of the United Nations, was entrusted 
with the task of drafting a universal Bill 
of Rights. Its first product was the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights and 
Fundamental Freedoms, passed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly on December 10, 1948. ‘This 
instrument, while not an enforceable treaty 
with binding obligations, has been described 
“as a common standard of achievement for 
all people and nations,” to be implemented 
by “teaching and education” and by “pro- 
gressive measures, national and interna- 
tional.” Its conception is similar to the 
United States Declaration of Independence. 
Accordingly, its scope is most broad and 
comprehensive, and includes civil, political, 
economic, social, and cultural rights. 

Another agreement, which was approved 
by the General Assembly the day before the 
declaration, was the Genocide Convention. 
The document became effective on January 
12, 1951, by the ratification of the 20th state. 
Its terms make destruction in whole or part 
of a national, ethnical, racial, or religious 
group as such an international crime. Other 
agreements, concerning delimited matters 
relating to human rights, have also been 
drafted under the sponsorship of the United 
Nations, 

Regional implementation of international 
human rights has been discussed and has 
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come conspicuously close to full realization 
in the European Convention for the Protec- 
tion of Human Rights and Fundamental 
Freedoms. This agreement, which became 
effective in September 1953, provides for 
regional machinery to implement many of 
the political and civil rights contained in the 
Universal declaration of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms. 
Hope for effective national implementa- 
tion of international commitments within 
the immediate future seems now too opti- 
Mistic, despite a promising beginning. In 
the United States and Canada, early judicial 
recognition of the policy implications of the 
Charter of the United Nations has been crit- 
Cally received by large segments of profes- 
sional opinion. While these precedents will, 
in all probability, seem to future generations 
be landmarks of judicial progress, con- 
porary counterreactions and traditional 
Judicial cautiousness require that the propo- 
nents of effective human rights now look 
elsewhere for their realization. 
© two covenants on human rights rep- 
Tesent the core of the human rights program 
Of the United Nations Commission on Hu- 
man Rights. Despite the reluctance of the 
United States, the drafting of these treaties 
as been proceeding, and the main outlines 
Are clear, 
Both covenants are designed to be legally 
ding agreements upon the states which 
Tatify them. The obligation proposed in the 
venant on Civil and Political Rights is an 
Unqualified requirement that ratifying 
States adjust their domestic law to give an 
immediate remedy for violation of the agree- 
Ment to any aggrieved person. The obliga- 
tions Proposed for states ratifying the Cove- 
Rant on Economic, Social, and Cultural 
Rights are, in contrast, merely “to take steps, 
dividuaily and through international co- 
operation, to the maximum of its available 
resources, with a view to achieving progres- 
Sively the full realization of the rights recog- 
nized in” the Covenant. 
These obligations require ratifying states 
implement rights of a most comprehensive 
With respect to political and civil 
Tights, the commitments include most of the 
itional rights, such as those prohibiting 
very, denial of due process and equality 
fore the law, and some more recent ones, 
Such as the right of self-determination, the 
Tight to marriage and a family and the right 
freedom of thought. Economic, and so- 
and cultural rights include commitments 
Which, although extensively recognized in 
the more highly developed states, sound 
hovel when cast in the form of legal rights. 
ese include the rights to work, rest, lei- 
Sure, social security, adequate food, clothing 
und housing, and an adequate standard of 
living, as well as others. 
4 This of international commitments 
Or the protection of various human rights 
d fundamental freedoms reflects a basic 
trend in the world community. Throughout 
© world people are demanding the oppor- 
Unity to realize values and are requiring that 
Fovernments play a constructive role in ad- 
qancing their aspirations. The rise of these 
mands has required community action, in- 
ational and national, for the realization 
d protection of human values. 
leanne undertakings which have been formu- 
3 under the auspices of the United Na- 
Ons constitute a recognition that peace and 
Rang ity cannot be obtained without protec- 
ot people from deprivations and threats 
8 2 dictation which drive men to vio- 
nee and war. This assessment of the im- 
cial ce of human rights has been the of- 
Attitude of most states, including the 
ernment of the United States, since the 
inception of the United Nations. Most re- 
ently the United States delegate to the 
Commission on Human Rights, Mrs. Lord, 
declared that the United States Government 
Tecognized that systematic and de- 
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liberate denial of human rights have a direct 
relationship to the preservation of world 
peace. Peace and security cannot be as- 
sured in a world in which people who are 
denied their individual rights are pressed to 
resort to measures of violence against their 
oppressors. And the governments which vio- 
late human rights of those whom they con- 
trol cannot be expected to respect the rights 
of other members of the international com- 
munity.” 

IMPLEMENTATION PROCEDURES: FULL OF SOUND 

AND FURY 

The sense of urgency evidenced by the 
alacrity with which governments proclaim 
human rights and declare their awareness of 
the dangers inherent in denials of human 
rights has not resulted in a corresponding 
effort to devise practical procedures to assure 
that these rights will be enforced. The pro- 
cedures which have been so far accepted by 
the Commission leave individuals littie more 
protected from state coercion than had been 
the case before the establishment of the 
United Nations. 

The dangerous flaw in the procedures pres- 
ently contained in the cornerstone of the 
United Nations program—the two cove- 
nants—is simply that the procedures do not 
provide for effective methods for guarantee- 
ing that obligations will be observed. States 
may avoid any obligation under the cove- 
nants by refusing to ratify them. Most 
states will be unwilling to assume additional 
obligations without definite assurance of 
reciprocity. Even if a state should become a 
party to either agreement, neither the 
United Nations nor any state is obligated to 
take remedial measures for violations of the 
agreement. Only states ratifying the Cove- 
nant on Civil and Political Rights may 
initiate complaints; and complaints may be 
made only against a state which is a party 
to the agreement. There is no obligation to 
initiate complaints. On the other hand un- 
der the Covenant on Economic, Social, and 
Cultural Rights, neither states nor the 
United Nations may even bring to the atten- 
tion of any international body any violation 
of any rights by another State; only the vio- 
lating State may report its own breaches. It 
is no exaggeration to say that under the 
covenants human rights have a slightly 
greater chance of effective enforcement than 
they had before the enactment of the char- 
ter which contains specific terms obligating 
members to provide effective protection. 
The provision which authorizes complaints 
and therefore allows states discretion to in- 
terfere in the affairs of other states perhaps 
creates more difficulties than it solves. 

The failure of the United Nations to in- 
crease the protection extended human rights 
is inconsistent with the general recognition 
that the protection of human rights is a 
task of crucial importance. The root of this 
dilemma may be found primarily in a world 
bipolar struggle that has created conditions 
and perspectives which have strictly limited 
the willingness of competing governments to 
share thir control over people. The Soviet 
Union and its satellites, while revealing a 
consciousness of the rising demands for 
human rights by pressing for the inclusion 
of more rights in the covenants, has taken 
the position that any international Imple- 
mentation of human rights would be an in- 
tervention in matters especially within the 
Jurisdiction of states. It apparently did not 
object to ratifying the covenants without 
provisions for international implementation. 
The United States recently announced that 
it would not ratify the covenants, although 
it did not repudiate the principle of inter- 
national implementation of human rights. 
Thus, the tensions of international competi- 
tion have brought about policies which have 
resulted in the tightening of control over 
people and in the nullification of the meagre 
provisions for international implementation 
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contained in the covenants. The result is 
to encourage the intensification of the very 
dangers which the charter was designed to 
prevent. 

The inadequacies of the enforcement pro- 
cedures under the covenants have been im- 
Plicitly reco; in various proposals 
which would permit individuals, groups of 
individuals, and nongovernmental organiza- 
tions to complain to the United Nations or 
to a committee established to implement the 
covenants. The General Assembly has re- 
peatedly instructed the Commission on Hu- 
man Rights to include provisions for such 
procedures either in the covenants or in a 
separate protocol. The latter course of ac- 
tion was followed briefly by the United States 
when it introduced a draft protocol provid- 
ing for the right of individuals, groups of 
individuals, and nongovernmental organiza- 
tions, within the territory of a State which 
is a party to the Covenant on Civil and Po- 
litical Rights, to petition the proposed Hu- 
man Rights Committee. This right of peti- 
tion was limited to complaints regarding the 
failure to give effect to the covenant on the 
part of the state in which the petitioners re- 
sided or were located. However, the spon- 
sor’s withdrawal of the proposal during the 
1953 session of the Commission, precipitated 
a movement to include the right of petition 
in the covenant itself. This was narrowly 
defeated, and the General Assembly has once 
again instructed the Commission to include 
provisions recognizing the right of petition 
for individuals, groups of individuals, and 
recognized nongovernmental organizations, 

Another proposal which accorded pro- 
cedural capacity to individuals was the Aus- 
tralian draft statute of an international 
court of human rights. Its terms would 
make parties to the covenants ipso facto 
parties to the statute. It would allow indi- 
viduals, groups of individuals, and associa- 
tions recourse to the court to decide dis- 
putes arising out of the interpretation and 
application of the covenants and the abuse 
of human rights. The decision of the court 
would be binding and would obligate com- 
Pliance. Parties would have recourse to the 
General Assembly as a remedy for the state's 
refusal to obey the decision. The court 
would be empowered to refer disputes to the 
commission on human rights for investiga- 
tion and report. 

Consideration of the proposal was deferred 
from session to session. It does not appear 
that Australia will now press for its enact- 
ment. A parallel development occurred, 
however, when the Council of Europe pro- 
vided in the European Convention for the 
Protection of Human Rights and Funda- 
mental Freedoms for a European Court of 
Human Rights. Under these provisions it 
is possible for individuals to have access to 
the tribunal for a judicial determination of 
their rights. 

The need to provide procedural com 
for individuals was also recognized in the 
proposal for an Office of a United Nations 
High Commissioner (Attorney General), ad- 
vanced by Uruguay. Under this scheme, the 
Office could receive complaints from individ- 
uals, could investigate, mediate, and in seri- 
ous cases could prosecute the complaint be- 
fore the proposed Human Rights Committee. 
The proposal has not yet been extensively 
discussed in the Committee. 

All of these proposals recognize that inter- 
national law has developed to the point 
where individuals may be ita “subjects.” 
This is clear from the absence of any re- 
quirement that states must authorize an 
individual complaint. Governments have 
thereby concretely recognized the proposi- 
tion that individuals, as the ultimate bene- 
ficiaries of international law, should be en- 
titled to invoke its protection through appro- 
priate institutions. Such recognition merely 
accords with the accelerating trend to afford 
individuals greater access to both interna- 
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interests under international law. 

The Charter of the United Nations, in fact, 
can be most reasonably interpreted, in ac- 
cord with the principle of effectiveness, as 
allowing individuals to petition the organi- 
zation for redress of denials of human rights 
and fundamental freedoms. Authority for 
allowing such a petition has been partially 

nized in the practice of the organiza- 
tion of accepting, acknowledging, and filing 
petitions; but the Commission has refused 
to submit an effective proposal in this regard. 
It has also refused to hear and take action on 
complaints regarding violations of human- 
rights provisions of the charter. What the 
Commission has done in both respects has 
been to abdicate its responsibility. It was 
granted the capacity to hear complaints and 
take appropriate action within the limita- 
tions of the charter by the Economic and 
Social Council, which established it. The 
Commission's subsequent statement, assert- 
ing that it has no power to take any action” 
with regard to complaints, was unjustified. 

Under the charter, the Commission on 
Human Rights is not entitled, it may reason- 
ably be maintained, to refuse to consider pe- 
titions and take action. It is “under a duty 
to receive petitions alleging violations of 
human rights, to examine them, and, on the 
basis of such examination, to take all requi- 
site action short of intervention.” The right 
to petition is an essential right, which cannot 
be used effectively uniess the Commission 
has power to act. None of the rights guar- 
anteed by the charter can be made effective 
unless action may be taken with regard to 
violations. Nor can the United Nations per- 
form its duty to promote human rights un- 
less it exerts its full capacity to do so. That 
capacity permits effective action with regard 
to complaints of individuals. The charter, 
one distinguished scholar has written, et- 
fects “9 * © a far-reaching change in the 
position of the individual In International 
law. If these provisions of the charter con- 
stitute legal rights and obligations, then they 
signify the recognition, in an international 
treaty of wide generality, of rights of the 
individual as such. ° * * [The lack of pro- 
visions according full procedural capacity to 
the individual] does not imply a denial of 
any capacity whatsoever to vindicate his 
rights before International organs.” 

The principle that tndividuals should be 
allowed to petition the United Nations for 
effective action with regard to protecting 
their human rights is thus a deeply rooted 
consequence of effective interpretation. In- 
ternational congresses and organizations for 
over 200 years have heard and taken action 
upon petitions under agreements executed 
for purposes other than the protection of 
human rights. Almost all governments pro- 
vide for the right of petition, and, while the 
United Nations is not a national government, 
is has assumed responsiblity under a treaty 
for matters heretofore most directly the con- 
cern of such governments, and it must have 
the capacity to carry out its functions. DiM- 
culties in implementing the principle remain. 
But these can be solved on the basis of in- 
terpreting the charter to give reasonable 
effect to its obligations. 

Nothing in the Charter may be construed 
as prohibiting individuals from petitioning 
the United Nations. Article 2 (7) asserts 
that “nothing contained in the present Char- 
ter shall authorize the United Nations to 
intervene in matters which are essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction of any state 
or shall require the members to submit such 
matters to settlement under the present 
Charter... *" But this merely states a 
vague, prohibitory admonition and does not 
incorporate “technical and legalistic formu- 
Ins“ which freeze the meaning of the 
phrase. Since international law is “subject 
to constant change,” the substance of the 
phrase is open to progressive definition, as 
John Foster Dulles pointed out at the San 
Francisco conference, 
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tional and national forums to vindicate their 


The proper interpretation of the article 
turns upon the rule laid down by the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice. The 
question whether a certain matter Is or is not 
solely within the jurisdiction of a state,” 
the Court declared, is essentially a relative 
question; it depends upon the development 
of international relations." By the use of 
the word “essentially,” rather than “solely,” 
the draftsmen of the Charter believed that 
they were giving a broader meaning to do- 
mestic jurisdiction; but this broader mean- 
ing, it is clear from the proceedings, never- 
theless depends upon the development of 
international relations. 

It has become increasingly apparent that 
denials of human rights in one country have 
consequences which affect the affairs and in- 
terests of other countries. The Intensity of 
this Interdependence has been accelerated by 
changes in technology, in population growth, 
in the demands and identifications of peo- 
ples, and in techniques of organization. To- 
day, with unprecedented instruments of de- 
struction, such as the hydrogen and atomic 
bombs, it is clear that the world community 
cannot afford to tolerate the creation and 
accumulation of hatreds, resentments, anxie- 
ties, and insecurities, which are fostered by 
denials of human rights and which breed 
destructiveness too easily turned across na- 
tional boundaries. It follows that Interna- 
tional relations have developed to the point 
where “no people can be secure unless all 
people are secure.” It is therefore only rea- 
sonable to assert that the domestic juriadic- 
tion provision does not prohibit the United 
Nations from taking action with regard to 
those human rights which are implicitly 
rights guaranteed under the Charter and 
which the United Nations, under article 55, 
is obligated to promote. 

INTERNATIONAL PROTECTION FOR FREEDOM: THE 
WRIT OF HABEAS CORPUS 

If any denial of human rights justifies 
action by the United Nations, certainly arbi- 
trary arrests (1. e., a wrongful custody with- 
out legal justification) does. If individuals 
may be arrested or incarcerated without 
cause, or for causes which clearly violate 
human rights and fundamental freedoms, 
they do not have the most elementary fun- 
damental freedom. Is is precisely the use of 
arbitrary arrest which has been the corner- 
stone of ancient tyrannies and modern totali- 
tarlan regimes. 

Such arrests and detentions are clearly 
violations of the obligations of the charter. 
Yet, at the present stage of the develop- 
ment of the United Nations, the detained or 
imprisoned individual lacks any remedy. 
Provisions of the charter show a clear pref- 
erence for the use of international machin- 
ery and principles of international law and 
Justice for the realization of its purposes. 
Accordingly, a legal remedy should be de- 
veloped for correcting this situation. 

Probably no single legal remedy has played 
a greater role in protecting the freedom of 
individuals from arbitrary arrest than the 
writ of habeas corpus. This writ devel- 
oped first in England as a remedy against 
the tyrannical practices of the Tudor Kings 
of arresting subjects without legal cause, 
or for insufficient cause, and imprisoning 
them indefinitely. It acquired its signin- 
cance from the insistence of common-law 
lawyers that the Magna Carta prohibits the 
King from making arrests. without process 
of law. 

The practice of making arrests by the 
mere order of the King or his officers led 
to abuses such as occurred in Jenkes' case. 
In that case the prisoner was arrested for 
a speech which offended the King and he 
was dctained indefinitely without legal 
justification of any kind. Jenkes’ friends 
tried to obtaln a writ of habeas corpus, but 
were unable to do so for months. This led 
to the enactment of the Habeas Corpus Act 
of 1679 which provided for definite, prac- 
tical legal procedures for obtaining a writ 
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of habeas corpus and penalties for the re- 
fusal of jallers to dbey the writ. It did not, 
however, define any substantive rights. It 
merely provided a definite procedure where- 
by common-law courts could obtain juris- 
diction over a prisoner to decide whether 
or not his detention was justified. 

The question as to what grounds would 
justify release under a writ had been raised 
and considered in the Five Knights case, 
The prisoners were confined for their re- 
fusal to loan the king money. The return 
of the warden in opposition to the issued 
writs of habeas corpus stated that the cause 
of imprisonment was the special command 
of the king. The petitioners argued that the 
return stated an insufficient ground for im- 
prisonment, But the court decided that it 
could not release the prisoners. The signifi- 
cance of the case was that it settled an im- 
portant question: 

“The writ of habeas corpus operates effec- 
tively within the limits of unlawful impris- 
onment. But it is useless against a lawful 
imprisonment, however unwise or unjust. 
Much consequently depends upon the loca- 
tion of the line between lawful and unlawful 
imprisonment, If the area of lawful im- 
prisonment is made large, the value of habeas 
corpus is correspondingly lessened. The ex- 
istence of the writ enables a prisoner to find 
out from the Judges where the line lies, but 
the writ does not fix the line. This is done 
by other parts of the law.” 

The urgent need for placing some limit 
upon protecting individuals from arbitrary 
arrest and detention requires that the United 
Nations implement the use of the writ of 
habeas corpus. Its implementation would 
not enlarge the area of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms which the United Na- 
tions is obligated to protect. Rather it is 
demonstrably reasonable to assume that free- 
dom from arbitrary arrest and detention is a 
freedom already protected by the charter. It 
is the original “fundamental freedom,” with- 
out which almost all of human rights and 
freedoms of the charter are meaningless, 
The United Nations has the capacity to 
provide for freedom from arbitrary arrest 
and detention even by a writ of habeas corpus 
which requires proceedings effectively exer- 
cising that capacity within the territory of a 
member state and upon the person of a 
national. © 

As in England, the question of what con- 
stitutes an arbitrary arrest must be an- 
swered. Certainly an arrest without color 
of law is arbitrary. Despite any justification 
which may exist under municipal law, ar- 
rests which violate the human rights pro- 
visions of the charter are also arbitrary, be- 
cause they violate treaty obligations. It 
must be assumed that these provisions in- 
clude some deprivations. The minimum 
standards of human rights recognized by 
international law are rights whose violation 
would shock the conscience of mankind. 
Even before the charter, a substantial body 
of opinion believed that international law 
recognized the right of intervention where 
a state treats its own nationals so as to shock 
the conscience of mankind, It is preemi- 
nently reasonable to insist that the same 
degree of capacity was granted the United 
Nations, especially in view of the fact that 
the procedures contemplated would not con- 
stitute intervention. 

The extent to which any matter falls with- 
in the concept of treatment which shocks 
the conscience of mankind must be deter- 
mined, as any issue of international law, in 
a reasonable manner, utilizing the usual 
sources of international law. These might 
include international conventions recog- 
nized by contesting or interested states, in- 
ternational custom, general principles of 
Justice as recognized in civilized nations, ju- 
dictal decisions, and the opinions of publi- 
cists, and general principles of law and 
equity. The flexibility at international law 
in this respect is analogous to the due proo- 
ess criteria of Anglo-American law. And 
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similarly to the due-process concept, inter- 
National law leaves the problem of “the lo- 
Cation of the line between lawful and un- 
lawful imprisonment” to development by 
more appropriate authorities than a judi- 
cial body. 

Nevertheless, the rule of reasonableness 
Must not be used to make the obligation in- 
effective. While the question of what dep- 
Tivations amount to arbitrary arrest must 

answered in each case according to rea- 
sonable standards, the crucial point is that 
Some denials of human rights justify and 
Tequire corrective action on the part of the 
United Nations. 

The initial requirement of any habeas cor- 
Pus procedure is that the individual must 
have the right to be heard. A definite pro- 
Cedure must be devised. English history 
thows that the guaranties of the Magna 
Carta were useless until the individual had 
A right to invoke the authority of the courts. 
No one denied that Jenkes was illegally im- 
Prisoned; but, on the other hand, no one was 
©bligated to hear and take action on his 
Petition. The right to petition an appro- 
Pria te judicial organ of the United Nations 
is a prerequisite for an effective habeas cor- 
Pus procedure. 

It is equally important that the state 
Which is the custodian of the petitioner be 
required to deliver him to the Jurisdiction 
Of the United Nations. Such an obligation 
Merely requires the member states to give 
effect to the provision requiring them to 
Assist the United Nations in carrying out 
ite functions. Article 56 exacts the pledge 
from states to act in cooperation with the 
United Nations. An English jailer in 1679 
Was under no more of a- duty with respect 
to the courts. 

The United Nations cannot effectively ful- 
fill its obligations until it enacts its equiva- 
lent to the Habeas Corpus Act of 1679. Such 
& resolution would require that an appro- 
Priate judicial organ issue, as a matter of 
Tight, an order to show cause why the writ 
should not issue where it appears that the 
detention is without cause or for causes 
Which would shock the conscience of man- 

nd. The return of the state could raise 
zuch grounds as the plea that the petition 
4s frivolous or malicious or that domestic 
Temedies are still available as proper causes 
Why the writ should not issue. If cause 
Cannot be shown, the state would be re- 
Quired to deliver the petitioner to the cus- 
tody of the United Nations, either actually 
or constructively, within or without its ter- 
ritory, depending upon the necessities of 

e case. 

After compliance with the writ by delivery 
ot the prisoner, the question of whether there 
are grounds which require his release may 
be tried. It is possible, by a series of mul- 
teral treaties, to stipulate the most string- 
ent restrictions upon the grounds for per- 
Missible detention. Certainly the specific 
Content of the human rights and funda- 
Mental freedoms of the charter remain open 

Progressive development; within the limits 
Of judicial discretion, a certain degree of 
Frowtn is possible. At this point in the 
development of international law, however, 

may be had if the detention is for 
causes, the enforcement of which would 
zock the conscience of mankind, or for no 
legal cause. 
lag Ustoms and principles of international 
N Provide sufficient precedent for a United 
ations habeas corpus procedure. To the 
extent that the use of such procedures in 
municipal practice indicates the custom of 
tt tions, practices within states are author- 
y for their use. Evidence suggests that the 
Al tice is widespread in civilized nations. 
7 though such procedures were not hereto- 
oro thought to be capable of use in inter- 
de law, the individual has only re- 
leer 2 been extensively recognized as a sub- 
of rights under international law, and 
therefore international habeas corpus proce- 
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dures must be devised. Under various trea- 
ties, individuals have been allowed access 
to international tribunals for a judicial de- 
termination of their rights. The charter 
represents an international commitment for 
the protection of human rights, and the 
very object of a treaty may be to stipulate 
rights for individuals. Rights must be im- 
plemented to be effective. Before the char- 
ter, allens were entitled to treatment ac- 
cording to the standards of civilized nations, 
and States could protect nationals from their 
own states when they were deprived of their 
fundamental rights to a degree which 
shocked the conscience of mankind. Surely, 
the United Nations, acting under the au- 
thority of a treaty requiring it to promote 
human rights, may establish procedures 
which merely require that states fulfill in 
good faith their legal obligations under the 
charter. 

Habeas corpus procedures do not imply the 
use of forceful compulsion. It Is the refusal 
of a state to deliver a prisoner to the United 
Nations which raises the entirely separate 
question of applying sanctions. No greater 
sanction nray be imposed than is authorized 
by the charter. If the application of a sanc- 
tion raises the issue of compulsion, argu- 
ments must be directed against the reason- 
ableness of its application under the char- 
ter. The source of the sanction is to be 
found in the charter rather than in the pro- 
cedure under the writ of habeas corpus. 
Provisions for the reference of any refusal 
to obey a writ to the General Assembly 
should be made in the resolution establish- 
ing the procedure. The application of the 
sanction is not a condition precedent for the 
requested delivery of the prisoner contained 
in the writ of habeas corpus. 

Essentially, the writ of habeas corpus, inso- 
far as it affects the domestic jurisdiction of 
states, Is a procedure which is equivalent 
to proceedings used under extradition trea- 
ties. Under these agreements individuals 
who commit criminal acts within the juris- 
diction of the requesting state may be extra- 
dated even if the individual happens to be 
a national of the surrendering state. Juris- 
diction over the crime, and treaty provisions 
providing that the crime is extraditable, are 
the requisite grounds for extradition. The 
requesting state must only state that the 
person whom it requests committed the 
crime alleged. 

It has not been heretofore supposed that 
a request for extradition, even if it happened 
to be for a crime which the surrendering 
state believed not to be included in the ex- 
traditable offenses in the treaty, constituted 
intervention. Only the threat to enforce the 
request may be considered intervention. 
Yet, insofar as the control of a state over 
people within its Jurisdiction is concerned, 
the same sequence of factual events occurs 
under both extradition and habeas corpus 
procedures. 

Both’ procedures begin with a request to 
surrender an individual. Both allow the sur- 
rendering state to exercise its jurisdiction 
over the person before surrendering him. It 
is unnecessary for the requesting authorities 
to state even a prima facie case for its re- 
quest. Both procedures operate to remove 
from the jurisdiction of a state persons who 
are subject to the domestic jurisdiction of 
the state. While under either agreement 
(the charter or an extradition treaty) the 
right of each authority to request the re- 
moval of an Individual is limited by the 
provisions of the treaty, each authority is 
competent to determine whether any partic- 
ular acts fall within the provisions. Both 
treaties recognize the right of the individual 
to be accorded the protection of the higher 
standard of justice prevailing as between 
the requesting authority and the surrender- 
ing state. > 

In view of the similarities of these re- 
moval procedures, it can hardly be claimed 
that an interpretation of article 56 as au- 
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thorizing the United Nations to request the 
surrender of an individual to its authority 
is per se unreasonable. A claim that a re- 
quest to a state to surrender an individual 
under article 56 constitutes intervention 
would be as unreasonable as the contention 
that proceedings under an extradition treaty 
constitutes intervention. Any quibbling dis- 
tinction based upon the grounds that the 
traditional phrasing of the writ has been in 
terms of an order, not a request, is a “tech- 
nical and legalistic formula” of the most 
extreme degree which should not be respected 
in interpreting article 2 (7). Regardless of 
whether it is a request or an order, failure 
to honor a proper removal action of either 
type is a breach of international obligations. 
Each procedure ts a logical consequence of 
the authority of bodies politic to exercise 
jurisdiction over certain acts. 


AN INTERNATIONAL COURT OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


Once a person has been removed to the 
United Nations, he is entitled to a hearing 
for the determination of hisrights. At pres- 
ent no organ exists which has clear com- 
petence to make a Judicial determination of 
the issues involved without unduly pro- 
longed and wasteful procedures, Under ar- 
ticle 7 (2) the General Assembly is author- 
ized to establish “such subsidiary organs as 
may be found necessary * * * in accordance 
with the present charter,” and article 13 (1) 
(b) authorizes it to assist “in the realization 
of human rights and fundamental freedoms 
for all. * * No provision of the charter 
or the statute of the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice prohibits the establish- 
ment of such a judicial body for this pur- 
pose. On the contrary, the charter contains 
several provisions which indicate a clear 
preference for international judicial machin- 
ery. 

It Is therefore proposed that the General 
Assembly establish an International Court of 
Human Rights with authority to issue writs 
of habeas corpus. Certain general principles 
should be recognized in the resolution estab- 
lishing it, such as its compulsory jurisdic- 
tion, the binding effect of its decrees, the 
extent of its jurisdiction, the sources of law 
it may use, and the methods whereby its 
Judgment may be enforced. Initially, at 
least, the Court should be allowed to assume 
jurisdiction over matters involving depriva- 
tions of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms which shock the conscience of 
mankind. As this matter has become a legal 
issue, turning upon the determination of the 
rights and obligations of the charter, inter- 
national law and rules governing the use of 
habeas corpus, the Court should be entitled 
to assume original jurisdiction over the mat- 
ter; but provision may also be made for re- 
ferring matters to nonjudicial committees 
for conciliation and settlement, if the Court 
deems it appropriate, after compliance with 
the writ. Individuals should be entitled to 
appeal to the Court from any nonjudicial 
settlement. 

Such a system would encourage States to 
cooperate in order to avoid an adverse judi- 
cial decree and its consequent effects upon 
public opinion. But, whatever the final 
characteristics of any legal machinery which 
might be establised, it must provide for a 
judicial determination of issues of arbitrary 
detention in cases in which the State con- 
cerned does not acquiesce in the claim of 
the petitioner. 

This judicial machinery would put the 
principles of the United Nations to a realistic 
test. States could no longer proclaim hu- 
man rights without fulfilling them in good 
faith, and they could no longer assert their 
willingness to cooperate without actually 
cooperating. The crucial test of the effec- 
tiveness of an international writ of habeas 
corpus will be whether or not the writ and 
the determination of the court are obeyed— 
& test which is difficult to distort, 
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So established, the great role which the 
United Nations writ of habeas corpus could 
play in the world today would be to give 
hope to the enslaved and protection to the 
free. In countries where the craving for 
human dignity is mute and imaginations of 
men are still, the Writ, if wisely and cour- 
ageously applied, could become an inspiring 
symbol of the determination of the free 
world to protect the ancient cultural and 
religious traditions embodied in the ideals 
of freedom and democracy. It could convert 
plaitudes into realities, generalities into ac- 
tualities, words into actions. Its enact- 
ment could be “the shot heard ‘round the 
world,” and the rights which it asserts be- 
come as much a rallying point for modern 
man as the abstract Ideals of the Declaration 
of Independence were for another genera- 
tion also in time of tyranny. 

Once established in the fabric of interna- 
tional relations, it would “erect a world- 
wide barrier against the knock on the door 
at 3 a. m.” and the paralyzing fear resulting 
from the existence of that fact. By making 
it a concern of the world community that 
no person shall be Imprisoned except ac- 
cording to humane law, Individuals will be 
strengthened by the knowledge of the pow- 
erful moral and physical support of the 
United Nations and be given the courage 


and capacity to resist those who would de- 


stroy just government by totalltarianships 
of the left or the right. 


Or Forfeit Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
August issue of the Machinists Monthly 
Journal, the official organ of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, car- 
ries a very fine and thoughtful article on 
the subject of the McCarthy Ques- 
tion, by Albert J. Hayes, the distin- 
guished and eminent president of this 
great union. I am proud to call Mr. 
Hayes my friend. 

Task unanimous consent that this fine 
article by Mr. Hayes, entitled “Or For- 
feit Freedom,” be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

On Forretrr Permpom 
(By A. J. Hayes) 

Ninety-one years ago this next November 
19, a tall gaunt man stood overlooking the 
harrowed ground of a recent battlefleld and 
contemplating the rows of markers which 
stood in mute tribute to the men who had 
died there short months before. 

To the crowd which had gathered there to 
help in dedicating the field of Gettysburg 
as a national cemetery, Abraham Lincoln 
opened his remarks with these words: 

“Fourscore and seven years ago our 
fathers brought forth upon this continent 
a new nation conceived in liberty and dedi- 
cated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal.” 

In those simple, beautiful words, the man 
who devoted his presidency to saving the 
Union summed up the purposes of the men 
who had created it And against those 
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stated purposes he appraised the cause and 
the future of a Nation torn by strife. 

Today, as in Lincoln's day, we are faced 
with the profound problem of saving or 
sacrificing the fundamentals upon which 
this Nation is founded. Today, we too, are 
a people divided. 

Our division, thank God, does not con- 
cern the solidarity of the States which make 
up the Union, and we do not seek to resolve 
our differences by force of arms. But the 
division is there, and with it a threat of 
violence so serious that the authorities of 
our Nation's Capital one time recently 
deemed it wise to place guards before the 
residence of a distinguished member of the 
Government who was a party to the dispute. 

Perhaps it behooves us to stand, survey- 
ing the carnage of a field of verbal battle, 
and contemplate that battle and what it 
means in terms of the Nation we all cherish, 

The founders of our Nation, who had ex- 
pressed their new conception of the reasons 
for and the functions of government so mag- 
nificently in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, were not content to let the matter 
stand on a statement of principles. 

They knew, as we must know, that if a 
people are to remain free, their freedoms 
must be secured in the very structure of 
government. And that freedom, tn the final 
analysis, must rest upon the impersonal 
principles of law, rather than upon the 
changing whims of man and fate. 

They, therefore, devised a government of 
laws and not of men; and to secure the hu- 
man rights that they so dearly held; they 
carefully divided the authority of govern- 
ment among three coequal branches—the 
executive, the legislative, and the judiclal— 
to assure that each of them might be held 
in check by the other two. 

In the structure of the government which 
they devised, and at the strong insistence of 
the people of the newly independent States 
of America, they spelled out in detall cer- 
tain rights over which the Congress would 
have no domain and into which the Govern- 
ment in general could not intrude. These 
guaranties exist in the first 10 amendments 
to the Constitution of the United States— 
the Bill of Rights. 

In any matter affecting the rights of free 
Americans, we must be concerned with three 
fundamental questions: The basic rights of 
citizens, as established in the Bill of Rights; 
the delicate balance between the three 
branches of Government, as set forth In the 
Constitution; and the proper functioning of 
each branch of Government to further and 
protect the rights of the people and the se- 
curity of their Nation in the light of the 
concepts established in the Constitution. 


OUR BASIC RIGHTS AT STAKE 

Let us first consider the basic rights of 
free Americans as they are involved in the 
dispute which blanketed the Nation's alr- 
waves this spring—the Army-McCarthy 
hearings. 

Fifth in point of order among the 10 
guaranties established in the Bill of Rights. 
but second to none in point of importance, 
is that defining the rights of persons and 
the limitations of government in matters re- 
lating to trial, punishment, and the taking 
by government of life, liberty, and property. 

This famous amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, now Infamous in the minds of some as 
a hiding place for faithless Americans, reads 
as follows: 

“Art. V. No person shall be held to answer 
for a capital or otherwise Infamous crime 
unless on a presentment or indictment of a 
grand jury, except in cases arising in the 
land or naval forces, or in the militia, when 
in time of war or public danger; nor shall 
any person be subject for the same offense 
to be twice put In jeopardy of life or limb; 
nor shall be compelled In any criminal case 
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to be a witness acainst himself, nor to be 
deprived of life, liberty or property without 
due process of law; nor shall private property 
be taken for public use without just com- 
pensation.” 

Every one of the guaranties in the fifth 
amendment is important. Every one of them 
protects some right which had been violated 
by an autocratic state in the experience or 
the knowledge of the men who drafted the 
amendment and who came to America to be 
Tree. 

When you hear someone remark sneeringly 
about the fifth amendment he is referring of 
course to that part which states that a per- 
son shall not “be compelled in any criminal 
case to be a witness against himself.” 

FREEDOM DESPITE DRAWBACKS 


That guaranty undoubtedly has caused 
delay and difficulty in meting out justice in 
some cases. Yet the reason for the guaranty 
is of such overwhelming importance that few 
people would seriously contend we should 
abandon it and revert to the old practice, 
still used by Communist and Fascist dicta- 
tors, of extracting confessions by physical 
and mental torture. Indeed, the fifth amend- 
ment is an expression of one of the basic 
concepts of freedom which distinguishes our 
form of government from communism and 
fascism. 

To sacrifice this guaranty in the belief 
or on the pretext that its elimination is 
necessary In order to fight communism would 
be a tragic fallacy and a dangerous prece- 
dent. For if this fundamental guaranty of 
individual rights may be ripped away, why 
not other rights as well? The end result 
of such a process would be less and less 
freedom for the men and women who make 
up the country, and more and more power 
concentrated in the hands of government, 
or select groups of persons in Government. 
And thus we would endanger the very foun- 
dation of the form of government we seek 
to protect. 

It is nonsense to defend an abrogation 
of the fifth amendment for witnesses ap- 
pearing before congressional committees on 
the grounds that such committees do not 
have the power to try, convict or punish in 
the sense g court does. They do not have 
such power, but they do have, through pub- 
licity and influence, the power to impair a 
man's life, restrict his liberty and deprive 
him of the honor which Is more sacred than 
property. 

To make an outcast of a man, to strip 
him of his chances for a livelihood, to im- 
pugn his loyalty—this is fully as serious as 
depriving him of life, liberty and property. 
And, in congressional hearings, the whole 
procedure is accomplished without due pro- 
cess of law. š 

But the danger and the damage do not 
stop there. The violations of human rights 
and dignity, so rampant in some of our re- 
cent congressional hearings, tend to pervade 
our attitudes in other flelds. 

A tragic example of this fact is to be found 
in the case of Val Lorwin, a former Gov- 
ernment official, who had been indicted and 
was recently tried for perjury in connection 
with statements made in his application for 
Federal employment and before a Govern- 
ment loyalty board. 

The trial brought out the fact that the 
Federal attorney who obtained the indict- 
ment had excused his fallure to permit the 
accused to be heard by the grand jury on the 
grounds that his appearance was unneces- 
sary on the grounds that “he would prob- 
ably claim the fifth amendment like other 
Communists.” Here we have the 
spectacle of a Government prosecutor sO 
imbued by the attitude that human rights 
are unimportant that he would make such 


' a charge; and a jury so conditioned to this 


attitude on the part of high public officials 
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that they would accept the excuse as evi- 
dence against the accused. 

Fortunately our courts of law have not yet 
suffered the corroding influence of this 
spreading state of mind, and the case against 
Lorwin was dismissed because of the prose- 
cutor’s actions. But the danger remains, and 
It will not disappear until we dispel from our 
minds the unreasoning fears which permit 
some of us to tolerate, and even to approve, 
such gross violations of the spirit of free- 
dom and justice which appear with increas- 
ing frequency in high public places, 

Besides the human rights which are basic 
to our concepts of freedom, the recent strug- 
gle also involves the related subjects of the 
division of power among the branches of Goy- 
ernment and the proper functions of con- 
Bressional investigating committees. 

The maintenance of the division of pow- 
ers is essential to the preservation of our 
form of government, because concentration 
of authority in one or another of the three 
branches will produce autocratic leadership. 

The present situation involves the division 
of powers between the legislative and execu- 
tive branches of our Federal Government and 
the extent to which the Congress may right- 
fully and safely intrude into the sphere of 
action of the executive. 

Basically, of course, the Congress has con- 
trol over the broad activities of the execu- 
tive through control of revenue raising and 
appropriations measures. In this field the 
executive proposes and the Congress dis- 
Poses. And such an arrangement is essen- 
3 to the democratic control of govern- 

ent. 


DIVISION OF FEDERAL POWER IMPORTANT 


In the matter which is causing division 
Within the country now, however, the ques- 
tion goes even deeper—how far can the Con- 
Gress take over the functions of the execu- 
tive on the alleged grounds that the latter is 
Not performing its functions intelligently or 
honestly. For that is the only grounds upon 
Which such an invasion of the executive can 
be defended. 

Yet, even admitting for the sake of argu- 
Ment, the validity of the contention, does 
the remedy lle in an expansion of congres- 
Sional action at the expense of the executive 
or is such a solution too dangerous from the 
Viewpoint of our fundamental freedoms? 

It seems to me that recent events have 
Proved the solution dangerous. In effect, 
What we are witnessing is the substitution 
for executive judgment in matters in which 

executive is most fully informed and 
Most competent to act, of a personal, and 
A highly personal, machine by a member of 
the legislature. 

Since the machine la not dealing directly 
With legislation over which the courts have 
Teview, its actions are not subject to the re- 
Straining influence of the judicial arm of 
Rovernment. And by flouting and urging 

thers to flout the authority of the execu- 
tive, it seeks also to free itself of this re- 

training force. 

Thus In a limited sphere we are witnessing 
the development of the very concentration 
St power against which the Constitution 
Beeks to protect us. 

opis dangerous development is the result 

& perversion of congressional investigative 

tee alded by the misuse of the cloak of 
Unity which has been cast about the 

the ders of Congressmen and Senators in 
Course of their official duties. 

PURPOSE OF CONORESSIONAL INVESTIGATIONS 
brane investigative power, so essential to the 
to er conduct of Government, is intended 
ian used as a means of revealing the need 
ar legislation to correct situations adversely 
Ing r 8 the public welfare. The publlclz- 
ma ot such hearings, when properly done, 

J be considered useful in informing the 
techie as to the nature of the situation and 
need for remedial action. 
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In the present case, however, the principal 
figure at issue has been busy investigating 
charges of communism in Government and 
private agencies working for or influencing 
the Government for more than 4 years, and 
to date neither he nor the committee which 
he now heads has made any recommenda- 
tion for legislation designed to correct the 
situation. Apparently the investigative 
power is being used, not to develop or rec- 
ommend legislative action, but as a tool of 
publicity to advance the political fortunes 
of an individual. 

Let us keep in mind the fact that the issue 
Involved is not that of ferreting out Com- 
munists and denying them access to posi- 
tions and powers which will enable them to 
influence the course of Government and to 
weaken the Nation in its struggle agalnst 
Red aggression, hot or cold. 

There is no doubt about our union's 
stand concerning communism, The IAM 
stands second to none in its struggle against 
that evil force: For 30 years we have denied 
office and membership to Communists, and 
have been engaged in ridding ourselves of 
those who managed to worm their way into 
our ranks. And, may I say, we were doing 
those things while some of the self-pro- 
claimed anti-Communists of today were try- 
ing to undermine our union, the labor move- 
ment, and the Nation for the benefit of world 
communism, 

We are opposed to communism as a phi- 
losophy and as a form of government. We 
are opposed to fasclsm on both counts also. 
And we think it is folly to seek to oppose 
either by embracing the other. They are 
equally abhorrent to our concepts and our 
way of life. 

If this were purely a matter of fighting 
communism, I would stand squarely on the 
side of the fighters. But the matter is not 
that simple. The question concerns the de- 
tense of individual liberties and the proper 
use of Government rights and privileges. 

Let us glance for a moment at the Impli- 
cations of one phase of the current situation. 
The self-styled protector against commu- 
nism is known for his ruthless handling of 
persons who, as far back as 20 years ago, did 
or said things that might be interpreted as 
indicating friendship with Communists or 
sympathy toward communism, Yet, when 
he is faced with indisputable evidence that 
he himself, less than 10 years ago, expressed 
sympathy with a proposal of Communist 
Russia, he dismisses the facts as ridiculous 
and false. 

In other words, he uses his congressional 
immunity to place others outside the law, 
and his power to place himself above it. 
This ls the road to tyranny. 

If we have learned anything from history, 
and especially from recent history, we should 
have learned to beware the self-anointed 
leader who proclaims: “For your own sake 
give me power and authority. I alone can 
save you.“ The power and authority he 
seeks are generally in conflict with law, and 
when he has them he turns the law against 
those who have betrayed it for him. 

I have faith that the American people 
will remember, and in that remembering 
will reject the Roman circus to which they 
are now being treated and demand an honest 
investigation into the facts concerning Com- 
munist infilltration into our Government 
and sensitive industrial installation, and 
the legislation deemed necessary to put an 
end to it. Then, once more, we can turn 
back to the orderly processes of government, 
secure In the knowledge that we will be pro- 
tected against Communist subversion with- 
out sacrificing the individual liberties which 
our form of government guarantees to us. 

I only hope that happens before the abuse 
of congressional immunity and investigative 
powers results in a general revulsion which 
will unnecessarily curtail them. They are 
useful tools of democracy when they are 
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properly used, and it would be unfortunate 
if their use were impaired because of their 
abuse by a few ruthless persons. 


THE CONSTANT STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM 


Let us always remember that freedom and 
democracy are not automatically maintained. 
The fight to gain them was difficult. It is no 
less difficult to keep them. And their keep- 
ing must be in the hands of the people, who 
gain most from them. For only in those 
hands will they be secure alike from the 
assaults of foreign powers and the Insidious 
plottings of native tyrants. 

If we are made of the same stuff as our 
fathers, who won and developed our free- 
doms, ws shall end the shameful show which 
debases us and the division which weakens 
us, and stand once more united in the 
resolve that “government of the people, by 
the people and for the people shall not perish 
from the earth.” 


Hon. Clifford McIntire, of Maine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mr. HORAN, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
I am pleased to include an excellent 
article by Larston D. Farrar, which ap- 
peared in the current issue of the Amer- 
ican Vegetable Grower. 

It features our colleague the Honor- 
able CLIFFORD G. McIntire, of Maine. It 
is an interesting and well deserved trib- 
ute to a sincere and hard-working Mem- 
ber of the House. 

Representative CLIFFORD Guy McInrme, S 
Republican from Maine now on Capitol Hill, 
is a man with whom vegetable growers in 
all parts of the Nation should become a- 
quainted—for several good reasons. 

He has been cited by the University of 
Maine as an outstanding potato grower in 
that very famous potato State. 

Congressman Melxrms has been instru- 
mental in getting potatoes included in the 
section 32 fund program, thus giving the 
lowly spud a needed boost at a very critical 
time. 

He (with his twin brother, Smith, who 
now actually operates the old home place) 
grows high-quality seed potatoes that are 
used by other potato growers in all parts of 
the Nation, and particularly east of the Mis- 
sissippi River. He has been noted for years 
for the quality of his seed potatoes, so much 
so that the McIntire name acquired promi- 
nence nationally long before he ever went 
to Congress. 

As a sidelight, his present home is the 
building in which he attended grade school, 
He transformed the old school into a home 
when it became avaliable for private pur- 
chase years ago. Few Americans are fortu- 
nate enough to spend all their lives in the 
schoolroom in which they first studied. 

These, then, are the highlights of the career 
of soft-spoken, thick-set blue-eyed, wavy- 
haired Mr. McInrimg, but they do not, by 
any means, tell the whole story of his career, 
or why potato growers in every section of 
the country should listen to him when he 
speaks. 

Currorn Guy McIntme was born May 4, 
1908, as was his twin brother, Smith, of 
course. They, and a sister, Flora, were the 
children of Frank G. McIntire, who was born 
in and destined to farm in the township of 
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Perham, in Aroostook County, Maine, even 
before the railroad had come through to that 
section, Frank himself began growing pota- 
toes on the first few acres of land he cleared 
with his own hands, selling the spuds to 
starch factories at first, and later shipping 
table stock when the railroad came in. 

As a matter of fact, Aroostook County was 
no more noted for potato growing in those 
days than any other county In the Nation. 
But CIA ron MCINTIRE’s life more or less par- 
allels the development of the county as a 
potato-growing center, and, during virtually 
every year of his life, the amount of acreage 
devoted to potato growing has increased in 
that area. Today Maine has 156,000 acres 
planted in potatoes, of which 85 percent is 
in Aroostook County. 

Too, through the years, CLIFFORD MCINTIRE 
has seen the growing techniques change, 
with planting and harvesting being mech- 
anized more and more with every passing 
decade. His father planted potatoes by hand 
and dug them by hand. Ciirroap cannot re- 
member the time when he had to do either 
of these things without machinery. 

He has seen the per-acre yield increase 
greatly, too, due both to the favorable soll 
and climate and to improved seed stock, fer- 
tilization, and other growing techniques. He 
is proud that, on his acres, he has averaged 
as high as 500 bushels to an acre. It is easy 
to compute the gross yield on 200 acres with 
that sort of a yield. Farmers in few other 
areas equal or surpass his potato growing 
prowess or that of many other Aroostook 


growers. 

After attending elementary and high 
echool in Aroostook County, both CLIFFORD 
and his twin brother attended the Univer- 
sity of Maine, majoring in agronomy. They 
lived on the farm for a long while, working 
with their father, but in 1933 CLIFFORD be- 
came associated with the Federal land bank. 
He worked for that organization untill 1947, 
at which time he became assistant general 
manager of the Maine Potato Growers, Inc., 
one of the largest cooperatives in the United 
States, with headquarters at Presque Isle. 

The McIntire family, which includes a 
daughter and a son, was living right well 
and enjoying life as potato growers par 
excellence, without dreams of political serv- 
ice until the death of the Honorable Frank 
Fellows, who had ably represented Maine's 
staunchly Republican Third District in Con- 
gress for several decades, in the summer of 
1951. Cron still isn't quite sure how he 
became so involved personally in the race, 
but it was the consensus among the farm- 
ers of Aroostock that some good potato man 
ought to go to Washington, so he put his 
hat in the right against seven cpponents 
for the Republican nomination. He won 
handily, and he took office for the first time 
on January 8, 1952. 

“I've never regretted my deciding to come 
to Washington,” he told the writer recently. 
“while I have no other political ambitions, 
I still want to stay in Congress for a few 
years, because I am sincerely desirous of 
contributing to agriculture and the potato 
industry whatever service my background 
and experience will permit.” 

AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEE MEMBER 

He believes he was extremely fortunate 
to get a place on the coveted House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture almost as soon as he 
came to Washington. Because his life had 
been spent in farming, he felt that he could 
render his maximum service to the Nation 
on that committee. Time has shown that 
this is indeed the case. The name of 
McIntire has become well and favorably 
known in the office of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, as well as around Capitol Hill, where 
the Congressman attends committee meet- 
ings as regularly as he once fertilized his 
potato crops, and cultivates knowledge as 
assiduously as he did the spuds in Maine. 
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“The two big cultivation problems for 
Maine potato growers always have been the 
thick, heavy vines and the free stones in 
the soll,” he points out. “We have been 
picking up rocks for decades, and likely will 
be for years to come. We have learned how 
to thin the heavy vines with chemicals, but 
they still are a problem. 

“Our growing season is very short, It be- 
gins in June and potatoes must be out of the 
ground by October 10. Maine grows potatoes 
of all varieties, shapes, sizes, and taste, but 
we stick generally to the white potato vari- 
eties. Needless to say, most Maine growers 
are as proud of their products as they can 
be.” 

He admits readily that Maine has suffered 
in the past year or so, due to the drop in the 
potato market. He does not minimize the 
financial loses in his own Aroostook County, 
where farmers “really have taken a severe 
Ucking.“ in his own words. 

FREE MARKET FOR POTATOES 

But aside from section 32 purchases, and 
perhaps marketing agreements, he is strong- 
ly in favor of a free market in potatoes, and 
in other farm crops, 

“Except in periods of great distress, there 
is absolutely no reason for Uncle Sam to be 
interfering with the workings of the free 
market,” he says firmly. “I think that my 
program has been in that direction, and I 
am sure it will continue to be.” 

While minimizing the role of Governmert, 
he thinks there is plenty that farmers ought 
to do, individually and collectively, to im- 
prove the potato situation, 

“The challenge today is in merchandising.” 
he sald. “It lies in the processed fields, in 
the fresh market, and in better handling of 
our product from beginning to end. It also 
lies in better handling of production pat- 
terns, so that markets will be satisfied uni- 
formly by potatoes from various areas.” 

PROCESSED MARKET HOLDS PROMISE 

He sees increased hope for potato growers 
from increased processes which use pota- 
toes—chips, frozen french fries, and the like. 
As he pointed out, few prophets would dare 
have predicted, two decades ago, the growth 
of the potato-chip market to Its present size. 
And few other prophets, only a few short 
years ago, would have predicted the promise 
that the future holds for frozen french fries 
and other potato products. 

All in all, a few conversations with Repre- 
sentative McInrme offer plenty of optimism 
to the potato growers of the Nation. They 
can be certain, too, that in him they have an 
intelligent, informed, aware spokesman in a 
strategic spot in the Government. If any- 
body can get to the heart of a potato prob- 
lem, he is that man. 


There Is Less Darkness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
perhaps the most successful business- 
man in Springfield operates the John 
W. Hobbs Corp. He is a typical Ameri- 
can who came up the hard way with 
sheer ingenuity and aggressiveness to 
own and operate the largest home- 
owned industry in the capital city of II- 
linois. John Hobbs is admired by all and 
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has accomplished what few men in com- 
parable positions are able to do. He has 
gained the admiration and respect of 
the men who work for him. So familiar 
is he with the details of his operation 
that he can stop to do the work of ma- 
chinists at any level of production. I am 
indeed proud to have his plant in my 
district and especially proud to have him 
as a friend. 


Mr. Speaker, a recent article in the Il- 
linois State Register tells part of the in- 
teresting story of John W. Hobbs, and, 
therefore, I would like to include this ar- 
ticle as part of my remarks: 

ASSORTED SMILES 
(By v. Y. Dallman (admiral) ) 


JOHN W. HOBES SUBJECT OF SMILEFUL ARTICLE 
IN GOOD BUSINESS BY MARCUS BACH 


Thanks to Mrs. Frank Grant of the Grant 
Stores, 322 South Fourth Street for calling 
our attention to a delightful article in the 
magazine Good Business by Dr. Marcus Bach. 

Dr. Bach is a distinguished writer, lecturer 
and teacher who has spoken in Springfield 
several times. He has many fricnds here. 
Among his magnetic books is “They Have 
Found a Faith.“ which treats in an illumi- 
nating, understanding manner various sorts 
of minority sects and faiths, including fol- 
lowers of Father Divine et al. 

After visiting Springfield's manufacturer, 
John W. Hobbs, Dr. Bach wrote a very pretty 
story. Following are excerpts: 

“There is less darkness in the world than 
there used to be, and one man who has 
helped to bring light into obscure nooks and 
crannies is John W. Hobbs. Hobbs switches 
turn on lights all over the world. They work 
silently and unseen. No doubt you have used 
them, for the chances are 8 to 1 that when 
you open the trunk or the glove compart- 
ment door in your car and a light goes on, it 
is Hobbs’ invention that does the trick, 

“I visited Mr. Hobbs recently in Spring- 
field, III., where the John W. Hobbs Corp. 
is located. Attractive brick buildings, which 
stand in a landscaped setting, provide 70,000 
square feet of flood space. * * > It is a big 
establishment, and Mr. Hobbs is a big man. 


“The story began nearly 30 years ago when 
Hobbs lay on a sickbed in a Chicago hospital. 
He didn't know whether he would ever fully 
recover. He didn't know what the future 
would hold for him if he did get well. But 
one thing he knew: A man’s mind is the 
light of life, and when that mind makes 
conscious contact with God-Mind there is 
bound to be some special illumination. 

“Hobbs was associated at the time with 
a man who had been trying to perfect an 
electric automobile clock. Researchers bad 
been working at it, but a solution to the 
problem eluded them. On his hospital bed 
Hobbs started making contact, conscious 
contact, with creative intelligence. 
While on his hospital bed Hobbs built the 
mechanism in his mind.. 


“With falth and work he succeeded. The 
Hobbs Corp. was founded in 1938, Wher 
World War H caused the suspension of auto- 
motive accessories manufacturing, Hobbs h 
already originated and perfected the Hobbs 
hour meter and pressure switch. There 
were important instruments in recording the 
use and maintenance of powered equipment 
and were installed in aircraft and marine 
engines, in tractors, tanks, and com 
vehicles. 

“The Hobbs principles are those of ever) 
successful business: Honesty with a purpose, 
guaranteed service, products that do the 
best possible job. Management-labor re“ 
lationships in this establishment are uniqu® 
Johoco (John Hobbs Corp.), a worker-in* 
spired, worker-operated organization, settles 
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disputes and generates good will in factory 
relations. Johoco, which sounds like some- 

out of the Old Testament, is actually 
Something out of the old tradition, which 
contends that men do not work for an em- 
Bloyer, but with him. 

“e © * and behind the day and night 
Operations, behind the roaring presses, the 
Singing wheels, and the spinning gears, be- 

the faultless instruments and the blue- 
Prints and the planning ts the Hobbs phil- 
Sophy. * For guidance and light, make 
Conscious contact with the mind of God.” 


Death of Mrs. George C. Thorpe 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask 
ous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
€ntitled “Mrs. Thorpe, Vice Chairman of 
Citizen’s Council, Dies,” from the Wash- 
ton Evening Star of August 10, 1954. 
Mrs. Thorpe, whose funeral services 
be held today at the Foundry Meth- 
Odist Church, Washington, D. C., was vice 
Chairman of the Commissioners’ Citi- 
zen's Advisory Council, and was one of 
Outstanding civic leaders of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. She was the only 
Woman member of the Citizen's Advisory 
Council. 

For many years: she had taken an 
Active interest in civic causes, education, 
Schools, and safety. She was chairman 

the AAA women’s safety committee, 

was one of the constructive citizens 

Of the District of Columbia. I think it 

Would be only fitting that this tribute 
her may appear in the Recorp. 

ere being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
follows: 

Trorre, Vick CHAMMAN OF CITIZENS’ 
Councn,, Ds Wow or Lawyer Was 
Lona ACTIVE IN Crvic Arrams 
Mrs. George C. Thorpe, 73, a vice chairman 

the Commissioners’ Citizens Advisory 

neil, died last night in Doctors’ Hospital 

& brief Illness. She lived at 2139 Wyo- 
ug Avenue NW. 

. Thorpe was the widow of Col. George 
Waun Thorpe, United States Marine Corps, 
Mar Following his departure from the 
30 lde Corps, they settled in Washington 
hi ears ago, where he practiced law until 

death in 1936. 
the in Morris, Minn.. Mrs. Thorpe was 
R. rormer Miss Cora Wells, daughter of 
At th, Wells, a Senator. She was educated 
hep 1 University of Michigan, where she took 
dig lor of arts degree cum laude, and 
Paris. aduate work at the Sorbonne, in 
Many at the University of Munich, Ger- 


Tork and at Columbia University, in New 


of 


ACTIVE IN CIVIC arrams 
tonite. Thorpe was active in civic affairs here 
Ral many years. She was one of the origi- 
or the bre and the only woman member 

Por Citizens’ Advisory Council. 
in 16 years she also took a leading inter- 
Man the Automobile Association. As chair- 
Aaa, the legislative committee of the 
Man District advisory board, and as chair- 
of the group's woman's safety commit- 
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tee, she supported legislation enacted in the 
cause of traffic safety. 

Mrs. Thorpe was on the board of directors 
of the Washington committee for education 
on alcoholism and was the only woman rep- 
resentative appointed by the Commissioners 
on their Alcohol Clinic Board. 


WROTE FOR MAGAZINES 


She wrote numerous articles on art and 
travel topics for national magazines and fine 
arts journals. She also served as a columnist 
on newspapers in Boston and Honolulu, T. H. 
While in Honolulu. where Colonel Thorpe 
was commander of marines at Pearl Harbor, 
she wrote a book based on Hawalian legends, 
entitled, “In the Path of the Tradewinds.” 

Mrs. Thorpe was a member of the Chevy 
Chase Club, the Foundry Methodist Church, 
and formerly was active in the League of 
American Pen Women. 

Survivors are a son, George W. Thorpe, of 
Berkeley, Calif.; two daughters, Mrs. Fred- 
erick Winegar, of the Wyoming Avenue ad- 
dress, and Mrs. Charles Brousse, of Perpignan, 
France, and a granddaughter. 

Funeral services have been set tentatively 
for 2 p. m. tomorrow at the Foundry Metho- 
dist Church, 1500 16th Street NW. Burial 
will be In Arlington Cemetery. 


Labor’s Role in Our Fight for Survival 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to insert an address I de- 
livered yesterday, August 10, before the 
69th annual convention of the Ohio 
State Federation of Labor, at the Hol- 
lenden Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio: 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Ohio State 
Federation of Labor, friends, I consider it 
an honor and a privilege to have this op- 
portunity to address the 69th annual con- 
vention of the Ohio State Federation of 
Labor. All through my public career, I have 
tried to champion the cause of labor, and 
labor, in turn, has been very helpful to me 
in making my work in Congress more bene- 
ficial to the people of my district, to the 
State of Ohio, and our Nation. I shall con- 
tinue to espouse the cause of free labor and 
in turn, I look forward to free labor carry- 
ing a greater share of the responsibility and 
initiative necessary to preserve our way of 
Ute and the very spirit of freedom through- 
out the world in these perilous days in 
which we live. 

Only a few weeks ago, I returned to the 
United States after a period of 5 weeks in 
Europe as a member of the Select Commit- 
tee to Investigate Communist Aggression. 
During that 5 weeks’ period, our committee 
held hearings and took testimony in London, 
Munich, and Berlin. The committee is 
chairmaned by the Honorable ÇHARLES J. 
Kersten, of the Fifth District of Wisconsin, 
who is performing a tremendous service for 
the Nation. Over 200 witnesses were heard. 
All of them were competent to speak about 
communism from firsthand experience, and 
most of them had suffered the tortures im- 
posed by communism on those who resist its 
methods. These witnesses came from every 
walk of life; men, women, and even children. 

Upon my return to the United States, I 
issued a public statement in which I said, 
among other things, the following: 
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1. That communism has established a Red 
Colonial Empire made up of over 28 once 
free and indepepdent nations with Moscow 
as the capital city. 

2. That the madmen of the Kremlin are 
working overtime to colonize the rest of the 
world for communism. 

3. That acceptance of the idea that a free 
society such as ours, and the slavery of com- 
munism, can coexist, will lead us either to 
war or complete surrender to the tyranny 
of Moscow, These are the only alternatives 
allowed by coexistence. 

4. That the United States should be on 
guard against a sneak attack by the Commu- 
nists because they will do just that as soon 
as they feel they have a 50-50 chance of win- 
ning an all-out war. 

I made these statements based upon my 
long study of communism, in theory and in 
practice, and because the cumulative evi- 
dence of the testimony taken by our com- 
mittee during its European investigation left 
me no other alternative. The Communists 
talk about peace when they mean war— 
they always turn the meaning of words up- 
side down. While they make outlandish 
claims for peace with the free world, par- 
ticularly during dnd since the Geneva Con- 
ference, here are some of the things they 
are doing which show just how untrust- 
worthy their claims are: 

1. In East Germany they have 
what is called a people's police, with the 
strength of approximately 200,000 men. 
They claim this is a civil police force whose 
only responsibility is to maintain order. 
Our committee heard testimony from a re- 
cently escaped lieutenant in this people's 
police force, and other former members of 
it, which clearly establishes it to be a mili- 
tary unit, trained and equipped for aggres- 
sive warfare. 

Did you ever hear of a civil police force 
needing light and medium tanks—mortars, 
and machineguns and hand grenades? 

Did you ever hear of a civil police force 
engaging in combat maneuvers? The wit- 
nesses appearing before our committee told 
us that was the case with the so-called peo- 
ple's police of East Germany. 

There can be no doubt that the masters 
of the Kremlin plan to use this so-called 
people's police of East Germany as a strik- 
ing force against the democratic Institutions 
of West Germany. 

Our committee also heard testimony from 
one of the highest ranking officers in the 
Communist secret police of the Soviet Union 
who recently escaped to the free world. He 
told us everything that the Communist 
leaders do—all their planning, is predicated 
on their belief that it is only a matter of 
time before they will be strong enough to 
attack and defeat the United States. This 
statement was corroborated by other wit- 
nesses not only from escapees from U. S. S. R., 
but escapees from all the once independent 
and free nations of Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope. 

By a coincidence, the distinguished presl- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, 
George Meany, was addressing the Bist an- 
nual convention of the New York State 
Federation of Labor the day that I re- 
turned from Europe and made my state- 
ment to the press. I was very pleased to 
see that George Meany pulled no punches in 
his condemnation of those who would lead 
us on the treacherous path of coexistence. 
George Meany also raised the question as to 
whether the policy of massive retaliation 
was being replaced with a policy of massive 
appeasement. There are strong indica- 
tions that the Elsenhower administration, 
whether it is conscious of the fact or not, is 

‘well along the path of appeasement and has 
just about swallowed the line of peaceful 
coexistence promoted by the Communist 
criminals in Moscow. George Meany's quese, 
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tion will become extremely pertinent in the 
immediate months that lie ahead. 

The advocates of Marxism—whether we 
call them Communists or Socialists—have 
been preaching a doctrine for over a 100 years 
which promises a utopia and a workers 
paradise on this earth. They promise that 
when Marxism comes to power there will be 
no exploitation of the workers and that in- 
stead only those who work will reap the re- 
wards of their efforts, that no one will be 
subjected to the drudgery of long hours of 
work or back-breaking labor. This siren 
call of the Marxists has had an effect on 
many people in various parts of the world. 
I want to tell you some of the experiences 
that our committee heard about concerning 
life under Marxism and also what happened 
to those who believed in and prepared the 
way for communism to take over. 

To begin with, every witness that appeared 
before our committee related that life under 
communism was beyond the comprehension 
of those who had never experienced it. They 
made it clear that there was absolutely no 
relationship between the theory and prom- 
ises of Marxism and the practices of com- 
munism once it selzes total power in any 
country. Here is how the workingman fares 
under Communist rule. 

We had before us a young Hungarian man, 
about 25 years of age, who had escaped from 
Hungary about 4 months previously, He 
told us that he was the principal support 
of his mother and two minor children. He 
failed to express enthusiasm for communism 
and as a consequence, lost his job as a 
trucker in a warehouse in Budapest. He 
was out of work for several weeks because 
no other jobs were open to him. He became 
desperate because his mother and two 
younger children in the family depended 
upon him. He went to the Communist 
authorities and begged them for the oppor- 
tunity to work. After considerable delay, 
they finally told him that they had a job 
for him away from Budapest and his family, 
in the mines. There was nothing he could 
do but accept that job. He told us about 
how he worked 64 hours a week and how 
everybody at the mines worked the same 
hours, He also told us that every evening 
after work he was required to give between 
1 and 2 hours of his time to political iec- 
tures. Following this routine, he had ap- 
proximately 6 hours each day that were 
his own—then he was free to pursue his 
own pleasure, recreation, rest, and even 
sleep, before starting work the next day. 

I asked this young man about the average 
hours of work per week and how much the 
hourly rate was for overtime. His answer 
was that 64 hours a week was the normal 
workweek and that no one in Hungary, 
under the Communists, receives overtime 
pay no matter how many hours they are 
required to work. 

We also heard the story of a young man 
from East Germany who was conscripted into 
the VOPOS, which is the Communist mili- 
tary combat organization in East Germany, 
which I have referred to earlier. This young 
man's father was arrested by the secret po- 
lice and sent by the Communists to one of 
the former terror camps of Hitler because 
he organized and led a strike in one of the 
factories in protest against the long hours of 
work, poor pay, and the lack of food in East 

y. Consequently, this young man 
‘was required to assume the responsibilities of 
a family and start out to work at the age of 
15 years. The only job open to him was in 
the uranium mines of East Germany. He 
worked in those mines for over 3 years—at 
least 10 hours a day, 7 days a week. One day 
he was approached by one of the secret police 
who asked him if he would like to become 
a member of the VOPOS. This same agent 
explained to him that the VOPOS was the 
civil police organization of East Germany, 
and assured him that he would be able to 
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take better care of his mother and two sis- 
ters if he were to become a member of the 
VOPOS. He naturally grabbed this oppor- 
tunity. He went through all the training 
and preparatory work required for admission 
into the VOPOS, and finally was accepted. 
For over 3 years he was compelled to assist 
in carrying out the orders of the Communist 
bosses, including night arrests, breaking up 
demonstrations, and intimidating workmen 
who showed the slightest signs of rebellion 
against the harsh system of life. The reason 
he escaped was that he could no longer 
stand the dirty job of suppressing the peo- 
ple—even though it would mean reprisals 
against his mother. 

We heard many other witnesses who cor- 
roborated the story of the two I have cited. 
I raised the question with many witnesses as 
to whether labor was permitted to organize 
itself in the nations enslaved by communism. 
The answer I got was that the masters of the 
Kremlin do all the organizing, they tell you 


what labor organization you belong to, they 


tell you what the program of that labor or- 
ganization is, and it is not long before you 
come to realize that this so-called labor or- 
ganization, sponsored by Moscow, is noth- 
ing more than an instrument of oppression 
of the people. 

I asked whether labor had the right to bar- 
gain with the employer. The answer I al- 
ways received was that the employer was the 
state, and no one was allowed to bargain 
with the state, because the state knew what 
was best for the workers. 

One witness testified about a strike started 
in a mine shaft in the area of the Vokurta 
slave labor camps. The strike was quickly 
settled. Sixty-four workers were shot and 
killed and over 200 were wounded. None of 
the demands of the workers was granted. 

I was reminded of my experience while 
visiting Moscow in 1945. I went through one 
of the model factories in Moscow, where I 
saw elderly women engaged in heavy labor, 
youths 12 to 14 years of age tending ma- 
chines, and all the other workers busily en- 
gaged in metting the norms of work, I 
asked the plant manager whether there were 
ever any strikes at the plant. His answer 
was, “Oh, of course not; everybody is so 
happy and well satisfied with working con- 
ditions here.” 

I have not the slightest doubt that the 
elite class of communism, that relative hand- 
ful of people who control over 800 million 
people, would all give the same answer to 
such a question, Such answers would be 
humorous if they were not so tragic. 

We also heard the truth about what hap- 
pens to the believers and supporters of com- 
munism once the Communists come to power 
in any country. The indigenous Communists 
are soon liquidated. They are replaced by 
people who know no other loyalty but the 
autocracy of Moscow. ‘There are as many 
purges as necessary to make certain the elite 
clan in all the Red colonies are completely 
loyal to Moscow. Then they usually throw 
in a couple of extra purges for good measure. 

In my opinion, the biggest fraud in all his- 
tory of mankind is that which has been car- 
ried out under the banners and slogans of 
communism. The Communists promise a 
workers’ paradise, and what they have given 
to the world is an empire of slavery. The 
Communists promise an economy which 
would develop a classless society. What they 
have actually created is a small elite class 
which controls 98 percent of the people and 
in which slave and forced labor camps are an 
essential part of their type of economy. Let 
me emphasize that the new elite class which 
has sprung up in the slave world dominated 
by the Communists live a life of privilege, 
luxury, and splendor unequaled in the his- 
tory of the world. 

Against this background, let us take a 
look at the question of trade between the 
free world and the eimpire of slavery con- 
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trolled by the Communists. The first ques- 
tion we must ask ourselves is whether we, 
a Nation which stands firmly by the rights 
of free labor, indeed, a Nation predicated 
and dependent upon the great strength that 
comes from free labor, can engage in a pro- 
gram of trade and commerce with a gang 
of international criminals who hold in their 
grip over 800 million people. My answer to 
that question is divided into two parts. 

To begin with, if we allow ourselves to 
be drawn into a program of trade with the 
criminals who control the Communist world, 
just as surely as day follows night, we will 
pull down and eventually destroy the decent 
standard of living which we have fought so 
many years to win for the American worker. 

The second is that any trade carried on 
with the criminals who control the Com- 
munist empire contributes to their war plan 
which they will unleash against the United 
States just as soon as they feel they have 
a 50-50 chance of winning. Let me give 
you several examples of my point. If we 
were to sell some of our so-called nonstra- 
tegic materials, such as our surplus wheat, 
butter, eggs, and other food products to the 
Communists, they would pay for these com- 
modities with gold mined by the suffering 
slave laborers in Magadan and other slave- 
labor camps. Also, this would permit them 
to deploy people who would otherwise be 
employed on the farms, to the industrial 
centers to work in factories for the produc- 
tion of planes, tanks, guns, ammunition, and 
other materials of war. 

For these reasons, both of which are mor- 
ally sound and in every sense compelling, 
I say that we must reject any idea that the 
fruits of free labor should be put into com- 
petition with the products of millions of 
helpless slaves. I completely reject any such 
possibility, and am certain that those who 
are enslaved by the Communist criminals 
hope and pray that we will not fall yictim 
to the economic trap laid by the Kremlin, 

Some months ago, when it was my privi- 
lege to be the keynote speaker at the National 
Conference on Peace and Freedom Through 
Liberation held in Washington, I said that 
the defense of the free world was in the 
hands of religion, free labor, free enterprise, 
and enlightened nationalism. I then pointed 
out that these four great forces for freedom 
had millions and millions of allies and sup- 
porters in the many nations enslaved behind 
the Iron Curtain. After completing the very 
thorough-going investigation of the European 
end of the business in which our committee 
is engaged, I am all the more convinced that 
we shall win this struggle only when we have 
used the full strength and resources of re- 
ligion, free labor, free enterprise, and en- 
lightened nationalism, 

In the task that lies ahead, the outcome 
of which will determine whether freedom 
in any form shall exist upon this earth, 
labor has both a major contribution to make 
and a tremendous responsibility which 1 
believe it is prepared to assume. The labor 
movement in the United States came into its 
Present position by hard, difficult, and trying 
struggles against those who refused to recog- 
nize those principles of social justice upon 
which a free society is based. Organized 
labor has had to prove its metal; it bas 
demonstrated that it can stand up and fight 
for that which is right against that which 18 
morally wrong. That is why organized 
is the same as free labor in the United States. 

Recently, the dangerous notion has been 
promoted that the scions of the blooded 
families and the financial aristocracy are 
best prepared to lead the fight against the 
slavery of atheistic communism. Conse“ 
quently, Washington now has an overabun- 
dance of Wall Street financiers, Broadway 
lawyers and dreamy-eyed Ph. D.'s directing 
the fight against the Communist conspiracy’ 
There are more imported cars parked out- 
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side of Government buildings today in Wash- 
ington—ana I mean during working hours 
j at any other time since I have been 
in Washington, and that covers a period of 
= years. This to a large extent accounts 
or the appeasement offensive now being 
Undertaken by the administration. It also 
Sccounts for the bungling stupidity ex- 
hibited by our delegations at both the Berlin 
ee Geneva Conferences. Coexistence is 
heir real battle cry. Don't let them fool 
You with the camouflage of words now being 
t b explain away our tragic losses in 
he last year or so. 
my considered judgment, we cannot 
Win the fight against communism unless 
t fight is led by people who stand for 
Principles and who have experienced the 
fight for those things which are right 
peinst those things which are wrong, Free 
bor is in a unique position today to be 
è standard bearer in our common struggle 
Against the tyranny of communism. Free 
labor must not be found wanting in this 
od of world crisis. Free labor must de- 
d the right to be, and to actually be- 
e, a full partner in the struggle which 
Nation has been called upon to lead 
Š inat the Moscow Communists who openly 
hg their objective as being world domina- 


Labor must demand this right and T as- 
you that I shall, in every way, support 
this demand. 


The American Indian in Transition 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
Iy THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


b Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Y unanimous consent I am extending 
i, remarks to include an article from 
res June 1954 issue of the American 
80 thropologist called to my attention by 
l Tax, the distinguished professor of 
thropology at the University of Chi- 
o. Mr. Tax enjoys a position of pre- 
quinence in his field. His studies in- 
A Ude the Indians of Guatemala, Mexico, 
2 North Africa, as well as those of our 
wa country. He is an author of re- 
the and editor of the American An- 
dals ist and other professional jour- 
I am inserting this statement in the 
reco RD because I believe it may prove 
in Pful reading to Members of this body 
lati e consideration of proposed legis- 
Theo concerning our Indian citizens. 
bene are still pending before us bills 
Oviding for the termination of Federal 
ang vision over Indian tribes. Mr. Tax 
bing others in the field believe that these 
of Should not be passed against the will 
tree Indians, as in their opinion some 
am 3 are still in need of Federal aid. I 
happy to have this opportunity of 
Resenting their viewpoints that the 
bere dess in its deliberations may have 
fonte it the full picture. The article 
lows: 

Tite AMERICAN INDIAN IN TRANSITION 
(By John Provinse and Others) 
— Nore.—In June, 1926, Secretary 
Under Work, then Secretary of the Interior 
Ute 1 President Coolidge, asked the Insti- 

Sr Government Research (the Brook- 
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ings Institution)of Washington, D. C., to 
undertake a privately financed comprehen- 
sive survey of the administration of the af- 
fairs of the American Indian. The resulting 
report of the 10-member survey group, sub- 
mitted in February 1928 under the title 
“The Problem of Indian Administration," is 
known as the Meriam survey, from Lewis 
Meriam, who headed the survey group. It 
became the guiding document for the ad- 
ministrative changes initiated during Pres- 
ident Hoover’s administration by Indian 
Commissioners Rhodes and Scattergood and, 
with some important additions in matters of 
Indian self-government, was the foundation 
for much of the new deal for Indians so vig- 
orously pursued during the ensuing Demo- 
cratic administrations by Commissioner 
John Collier. In the intervening quarter 
century anthropologists and other scholars 
in continuing contact with Indian tribes 
have closely observed their varying and al- 
tering reactions and adjustments both to 
these policies and to the changing world. 
It is time that anthropologists ask them- 
selves what facts and insights they now 
have to contribute. Hence, with conference 
funds provided by the Wenner-Gren Foun- 
dation for Anthropological Research, Inc. to 
the editors of the American Anthropological 
Association to stimulate conferences and 
publications on anthropological thought, 
the editors brought together a small group 
of anthropologists to examine the basic as- 
sumptions underlying our national approach 
to the Indian problem. The purpose was 
not to evaluate administrative policies and 
practices but to examine objectively those 
assumptions of fact or yalue, express or im- 
plied, which are held by the general Ameri- 
can public, by Congress, and by the Execu- 
tive, and which appear to guide the present 
handling of Indian affairs. Does general 
anthropological knowledge of social organ- 
ization, culture change and cultural resist- 
ance, and particular knowledge of the Amer- 
ican Indian suggest how valid these assump- 
tions may be? At the request of the editdr, 
John Provinse prepared a list of the assump- 
tions (some of them contradictory) which 
seemed to him to underlie recent policies 
and practices involving Indians. This list 
was sent for comment to David F. Aberle*;, 
David A. Baerreis“ f. Milton Barnett“ f. John 
Bennett“ f. Donald Collier f. John Collier*, 
Edward P. Dozier*+, Frank Eggan“ t. Glenn 
L. Emmons, Jules Henry. M. J. Herskovits f, 
Francis Hsut, J. A. Jones“ t William J. Kelly, 
Edward A. Kennard, Clyde Kluckhohn“, 
Oliver La Farge*, Alexander Lesser f. D'Arcy 
McNickle*, George Quimbyt, Robert Red- 
feld, Robert W. Rietz. Robert Ritzenthaler, 
Reynold J. Ruppé, Jr.*t, Thomas Segundot, 
Julian Steward“, Ruth Hill Useem“ t. and 
John Useem. 

Written responses, by those marked with 
an asterisk, were reproduced and distrib- 
uted to participants. Agenda for the con- 
ference itself were then prepared (by analyz- 
ing the responses and reorganizing the as- 
sumptions) for the editor by Edward Bru- 
ner, Fred Gearing and Robert Merrill. 

In addition to names above marked with 
a dagger, and Provinse, all of the editors and 
a dozen graduate students attended the con- 
ference held at the University of Chicago on 
February 20, 1954. The assumptions were 
discussed systematically for 3 hours, after 
which it was agreed that Provinse would 
prepare a report of conference agreements to 
be sent to all other particlpants for com- 
ment and correction. Provinse's resultant 
summary of conference conclusions was 
sent for comment to all participants and 
revised to take inte account criticisms and 
corrections. 

An assumption which seems to underlie 
the basic philosophy of much of the United 
States approach centers about the idea that 
assimilation of the American Indian into 
the normal stream of American life is inevit- 
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able, that Indian tribes and communities 
will disappear. 

There was complete agreement on the part 
of the discussants that this prediction Is 
unwarranted. Most Indian groups in the 
United States, after more than 100 years of 
Euro-American-contact and in spite of strong 
external pressures, both direct and fortul- 
tous, have not yet become assimilated in the 
sense of a loss of community identity and the 
full acceptance of American habits of 
thought and conduct. Nor can one expect 
such group assimilation within any short, 
predictable time period, say, 1 to 4 genera- 
tions. The urge to retain tribal identity is 
strong, and operates powerfully for many 
Indian groups. It finds support in some of 
the attitudes and behavior of the general 
American public, and has been encouraged by 
Federal policy for the past 20 years. Group 
feeling and group integrity among the Amer- 
ican Indians are as likely to gain strength in 
the decades ahead as they are to lose it. 

On the other hand we may expect continu- 
ing adaptation of the Indian groups to the 
non-Indian society surrounding them. Mod- 
ification will occur in Indian material cul- 
ture, in Indian thought and value systems, 
and in tribal organizational arrangements, 
But the process of change will be so varied 
in degree or amount, so selective in type or 
aspect of cultural feature, and so dependent 
on social factors of racial prejudice, local 
attitudes, administrative practices in the 
larger American society, plus Indian group 
resistances, that it cannot be taken for 
granted for any particular group of Indians, 
much less for all. 

Futher, the group was unanimously of 
the opinion that forced, or coercive, assimi- 
lation is self-defeating in practice, tending 
to antagonize and drive underground in the 
Indian groups those leaders who might 
otherwise develop constructive and coopera- 
tive attitudes toward greater acceptance of 
non-Indian society. Also, the extent of coer- 
cion that would have to be applied in order 
to force assimilation—coercion sufficient to 
disperse the Indian communities—would not 
be permitted by the American public. Mean- 
while, the current practice of telling Indians 
that their assimilation’ is inevitable is prob- 
ably more deterrent than contributory to ad- 
Justive changes, since it gives rise to feelings 
of anxiety and resistance that lead to re- 
jection of new ideas and Institutions. 

While tribal groups may be expected to 
survive indefinitely, individuals will continue 
to leave them, elther to join already existing 
Indian communities in towns and cities, or 
to enter the larger American society as ac- 
culturated, relatively well accepted and ad- 
justed individuals. Despite such individual 
outmigration the population of the Indian 
groups will probably maintain itself or in- 
crease due to high birth rates and falling 
death rates. 

The general prediction, therefore, is that 
Indian communities will maintain them- 
selves as cultural islands, more or less well 
adjusted to or integrated into the American 
system, at the same time that a growing 
number of individual Indians will make per- 
sonal adjustments in the general society. 
With respect to the communities, therefore, 
the conference agreed that despite external 
pressures, and internal changes, most of the 
present identifiable Indian groups residing 
on reservations (areas long known to them 
as homelands) will continue indefinitely as 
distinct social units, preserving their basic 
values, personality, and Indian way of life, 
while making continual adjustments, often 
superficial in nature, to the economic and 
political demands of the larger society. 

It was noted that cultural islands of many 
kinds presently exist In America, retaining 
their cultural identity in thought, value 
system, and custom, as they make adjust- 
ment to the political and economic pressures 
of the powerful culture surrounding them, 
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‘The existence of such cultural islands is gen- 
erally accepted as proper by the American 
public, if they do not violate the public 
tense of basic decency and are not considered 
an economic burden. There is also a con- 
tradictory feeling that differences should dis- 
appear in time, and in public and govern- 
mental thinking about Indian policy the 
feeling that differences should disappear 
seems generally to take precedence over the 
feelig that groups have a right to self-deter- 
mination. It is likely that this choice is 
made, not too consciously, because assimila- 
tion is thought to solve a problem the pres- 
ent economic burden of nonproductive In- 
dian groups—which problem is not seen as 
solvable in any other way. 

In passing the Indian Reorganization Act 
of 1934, the United States Congress assumed 
that tribal self-governing organizations, 
either Indian or Euro-American in form, or 
combining elements of both, are feasible and 
culturally compatible means to carrying on 
tribal affairs without the assistance of Fed- 
eral or other agencies of government, and 
that these can be made compatible with 
other local and State governing agencies. 
The conference agreed that these assump- 
tions are sound. But it also agreed that 
such organizational arrangements, if imposed 
upon a group rather than organized by it, 
will not function effectively. Experience 
indicates that the successful operation of 
those forms of organization which are sup- 
ported by Indian rather than Western cul- 
tural sanctions requires an increased toler- 
ance and understanding by State and local 
governments, and the willingness of such 
governmental units to accept and work with 
the variant forms of organization. 

With the recent removal of the last re- 

maining Federal legal restriction on the per- 
sonal liberty of Indians—the repeal of the 
Indian liquor laws—our policy seems clearly 
based on the assumption that Indians are 
abe to exercise all the rights and duties of 
normal citizenship without the special status 
of personal disability implied in the term 
“wardship.” On the other hand, the Fed- 
eral Government does have special trustee 
relationships to Indian property and Indian 
lands, different from those between private 
citizens and private trust companies in that 
the latter are set up more voluntarily and 
bilaterally with legally clearer accountability 
of the trustee to the beneficiary. Most Indian 
groups value these special arrangements now 
existing for the protection of Indian lands. 
Although, these trusteeship provisions may 
tend to strengthen negative attitudes toward 
Indians by non-Indians who do not under- 
etand the nature and history of the many 
special provisions that have arisen out of 
treaties, legislation, and judicial decisions, 
ending them is not likely to greatly reduce 
the negative attitudes. This result would 
more probably be achieved, and with less 
disturbance to Indian well-being, by retain- 
ing the protective arrangements and edu- 
cating the public as to their nature and 
history. 
Even though some treaties are phrased to 
suggest that Indians have certain rights in 
perpetuity, the United States probably did 
not in its treaties and agreements with 
Indians over the past 150 years intend to 
bind itself to provide forever the goods, serv- 
ices, privileges, and tax exemptions it has 
traditionally furnished to Indians. But it 
is no less true that many Indian groups feel 
strongly that they do have a special privi- 
lege or right to the tax-free status of their 
trust lands, guaranteed to them in many 
instances by treaties or agreements, or con- 
firmed to them in practice by the continued 
recognition of such exemptions by the Fed- 
eral Government in its dealings with State 
and local governments. 

The Merlam survey declared that the 
Indian Service “should be recognized as pri- 
marily educational, in the broadest sense 
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of that word * © * devoting its main ener- 
gies to the social and economic advancement 
of the Indians, so that they may be absorbed 
into the prevailing civilization or be fitted 
to live in the presence of that civilization at 
least in accordance with a minimum stand- 
ard of health and decency.” The chief effort 
has been in the education of children, with 
respect to which one can now compare day 
schools with boarding schools, and Indian 
schools with mixed (or public) schools, The 
conference thought it likely that day schools 
tend to have greater influence in promoting 
changes within the Indian community than 
do boarding schools, in which sense they are 
superior to boarding schools in educating 
Indian children to take their places in Amer- 
ican life. On the other hand boarding 
schools seem more strongly to propel indi- 
viduals off the reservations and into non- 
Indian society. It is also probable that 
(other things being equal) public schools 
are less effective educationally than Indian 
Service day schools because teachers of 
classes made up principally of non-Indian 
children are not in a position to adapt their 
teaching techniques to the cultural behavior 
of the Indian pupils and because the latter 
run into racial and cultural prejudice in the 
public schools, 

On the issue of vocational training, it 
seems evident that the teaching of skills 18 
profitable only if the vocational opportu- 
nities available will clearly match the skills 
taught. In changing reservation circum- 
stances this is often a dificult prediction. 
There is also the negative aspect that em- 
phasis on vocational training lessens the op- 
portunity for the appearance of youthful 
Indian leaders who are prepared for higher 
educational training. 

Since Indian reservations are land based 
and rural, it is generally taken for granted 
that all rehabilitation or developmental pro- 
grams should start with the land. On the 
contrary, it is clear that for many groups, 
and for many individuals in all groups, the 
successful development of a land-based econ- 
omy is neither sound nor feasible. The land 
base on many reservations is inadequate and 
many Indian groups, for cultural reasons, 
resist entering an agricultural economy. Not 
all economic possibilities have been ex- 
plored, and it is probable that their poten- 
tial resources including imported industry 
can support larger populations than now 
exist on most reservations. 

It has long been assumed that the most 
successful planning for development and use 
of reservation resources {s cooperative be- 
tween Government and the Indian groups. 
The conferees agreed that all experience 
supports this view. 

It was stressed in discussion that the na- 
ture of the Government-Indian relationship, 
with the Government exercising both au- 
thority and guidance; is self-defeating, but 
that with great administrative skill that con- 
tradiction can be somewhat diminished. 
Failure to consult with the Indian groups 
and achieve their consent and approval in 
programs affecting their future welfare and 
status results in frustration, demoralization, 
and unnecessary delays in obtaining im- 
proved Indian-Government working rela- 
tionships. Indeed the function of govern- 
mental services might be most fruitfully per- 
formed if defined as the development of the 
reservation resources and of the Indians who 
own them, rather than the management of 
either of them. 

It is suggested by some that there may be 
purposeful hesitancy on the part of Govern- 
ment to assist in developing reservation re- 
sources In order to influence Indians to leave 
their reservations. If it exists, such a policy 
is self-defeating, for the insecurity and sense 
of abandonment likely to be engendered in 
the Indians probably results in their “digging 
in“ deeper on the reservation. It may be 
taken for granted, however, that population 
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pressures on some reservations will make it 
desirable, or even necessary at times, for 
some Indians to seek their living elsewhere. 
Furthermore, some individual Indians will 
want to find opportunities for a life adjust- 
ment away from their reservation, even 
though reservation resources are relatively 
plentiful. However, with reasonable plan- 
ning and effort and the expenditure of rea- 
sonable amounts of money the present reser- 
vations, many of them with undeveloped or 
underdeveloped resources, including labor 
and skills, can be brought much beyond 
their present capacity to support the Indian 
population. 

In enacting the Johnson-O'Malley Act in 
April 1934, the Congress implied that many 
community-type services provided Indians by 
Federal agencies (such as education, medical 
care, agricultural extension, welfare admin- 
istration, road construction and mainte- 
nance) can and should be provided by the 
States or other local units of Government 
under mutually agreed upon contractual ar- 
rangements. The conference concluded that 
in many instances such transfers are advan- 
tageous, But since in many cases the State 
or local governments either cannot carry the 
financial burden, or are unwilling to assume 
such burden without full reimbursement by 
the Federal Government, it would be errone- 
ous to assume that the costs to the Federal 
Government for such services can be appre- 
ciably reduced by such contracts. Nor is it 
likely that the services rendered by the 
States will be as good or better than those 
rendered by the Federal Government, as 
seems frequently to be assumed. Rather, lo- 
cal competing interests and local prejudicial 
attitudes may be expected more strongly to 
affect State administration of services than 
Federal. Nor is it probable that the more 
passage of an act of Congress transferring 
responsibility to a State, or the completion 
of a contract for services, will of itself solve 
the racial, social, and psychological problems 
of Indians in local communities, 

On the basis of substantial evidence, it 
appears that most Indians believe that State 
and local units of Government will be less 
likely to protect or promote their interests 
than will Federal agencies; their fear of the 
transfer of services and administration to the 
former, whether real or fancied, is not easily 
dispelled. Nor do Indians consider that by 
such transfers the Federal Government eth- 
ically discharges its legal and traditional ob- 
ligations toward them. 

It is sound to assume, on the basis of past 
performance of several Indian groups, that as 
adequate skills, techniques and leadership 
are developed among them, and as the tribe's 
economic situation improves and permits, 
Indians can and will assume responsibility 
for financing and operating many com- 
munity and other services formerly provided 
by Government, and in some cases 
eventually be able to assume the entire bur- 
den. Therefore, the assumption lying be- 
hind the decentralization of the Indian 
service, providing stronger field staffs to help 
Indian communities develop such skills and 
leadership, Js probably Justified. It does not 
follow, however, that the basic problems of 
Indian affairs administration are predomi- 
nantly problems of organization and man- 
agement, to be solved by constant reorgan- 
ization of administrative functions. An im- 
portant factor in success is likely to be per- 
sonnel at all levels who are not only com- 
petent, but understanding of the Indian 
point of view, nonauthoritarian, and “peo- 
ple-oriented." 

The assumptions heretofore dealt with do 
not exhaust the many assumptions that are 
made about Indian affairs. Among others, 
there are the assumptions held by the In- 
dians themselves. Ruth Hill Useem pre- 
sented to the conference a list of these, 
which was well received. The discussion it 
evoked indicated general agreement 
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these assumptions are made by Indians; but 
there was not time to consider how uni- 
Versally or deeply these ideas are held. 
Therefore, they are simply reproduced below. 

Besides the assumptions discussed here, 

ere are other factors which are uncon- 
trollable, or unassessable: Social forces over 
Which the Bureau of Indian Affairs, or any 
Other agency of Government, or for that 
Matter any definable social or political en- 
tity, have no appreciable control. They pro- 
jected their confusing reality into the dis- 
Cussions at Chicago many times. If one is 
even to sense the complex and contrary 
Quality of Indian affairs administration, let 
alone grapple with it, they must be kept al- 
Ways in mind. It is appropriate that an- 
thropologists should venture their assess- 
Ments of these supplementary or overriding 

ends and forces, but a single short confer- 
ence is inadequate to the purpose. The com- 
Ments made during the conference on these 
Subjects are not definitive enough to be 
Printed as agreements; considered study and 
turther discussion are desired. 

STATEMENT BY RUTH HILL USEEM 


The administration of peoples is a two-way 
ess and the way in which any program 
develops will depend to some extent on the 
assumptions of the administered as well as 
e assumptions of the administrators. For 
*xampie, one of the assumptions of the ad- 
Ministration.is that no matter what policy 
enacted, it can be put into operation. To 
Considerable extent this assumption is true 
use the Indian makes the assumption 
that Indians are powerless to affect decisions 
Concerning their fate and must accept such 
lons as others make. _ 

Below are some Indian assumptions rele- 
Yant to American Indian affairs. They are 
basea mainly on knowledge of Sioux and may 
zot be applicable to other groups. It is 
orthy of note that most Indian assumptions 
ars negative, unenthusiastic and fearful, the 
tlook of a beaten people. Any policy, and 
e particularly its implementation, must 

On with these assumptions. 

It is assumed: 

(1) That the Indian in the foreseeable fu- 
ture will remain a series of separate and iden- 
duale groups despite tne fact that some in- 
katüdual are absorbed into dominant popu- 

tion, 

(2) That over the years, the Indian can 
"pect no consistency in policies regarding 
him, No matter what policy is today, to- 
Morrow it will be different—even opposite. 
wd 3) That the interests of the dominant so- 
of ty will take precedence over the interests 
to ts will be considered only when they 
incide or at least do not contradict white 

terests. 
tes“, That the Indian can do little to af- 

det decisions concerning Indians. Further- 
those non-Indlans who are most sym- 
Who ic to Indian interests are individuals 
ing have little power either to make or to 
Sula ce decisions. Non-Indian friends oc- 
10 Onally have limited power but whatever 
— Which is favorable to Indians will 
to Pan wiped out by other interests hostile 
ans. 
ahd That whatever the policy enacted, the 
will be told that such policy is “in 

(8 interests” or is “for his own good.” 

) That the turning over of Indian affairs 
ene, States is Inevitable. Concerning this 

(a tability there are several assumptions: 

) That a State administration is more 


* NA State administrations will be 
le ie to render health and welfare serv- 
tion)‘ hospital care, rellef, rehabilita- 


tesources 8 State governments have fewer 
run these programs than have 
fia Federal agencies. 


ians in any policy decision; Indian in- 
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(c) That State administrations will be run 
by persons with whom the Indians are in di- 
rect competition for land, tax dollars, serv- 
ices, etc., and, therefore, even though they 
may understand the Indian more, they will 
be less likely to take Indian interests into 
account. 

(7) That the stated goals of a policy may 
be and usually are quite different from the 
consequences of a policy—with the goals 
usually being more favorable to the Indians 
than the consequences, 


(8) That some type of Government agency - 


should and will be responsible for Indian 
affairs. Little thought is given to exploring 
nongovernmental alternatives. (To consid- 
erable extent this assumption is shared by 
governmental agencies.) 


Bad Pay Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor», I include the following edi- 
torial appearing in the Washington Star 
of August 10, 1954. This editorial sup- 
ports the position of the 29 of us who 
voted against this measure. 

Bap Par BILL 


The House yielded to powerful pressure 
from postal employees’ organizations in ap- 
proving an administration-opposed 7 per- 
cent pay raise for postal workers. This was 
a tug of war between a well-organized em- 
ployees’ lobby and Government forces led 
directly by Postmaster General Summerfield 
and indirectly by President Eisenhower. In 
an election year it is not surprising that the 
union groups with strong yote-controlling 
potentialities won out. But the bill passed 
by an overwhelming majority of the House 
is bad legislation for several reasons. The 
President would be justified in vetoing it if 
the Senate should make the mistake of send- 
ing it to the White House. 

The House measure is bad because it would 
perpetuate and aggravate inequities in the 
postal pay structure which ought to be eradi- 
cated, because it would add about $180 mil- 
lion to the Post Office Department's stag- 
gering annual deficit without any provision 
for meeting the extra cost and because it 
would discriminate against civil service work- 
ers generally in the Federal establishment, 
none of whom would benefit from the House 
plan. The administration originally had 
asked for a modest pay increase provided un- 
der a postal reclassification bill designed to 
eliminate inequalities in the present pay 
schedules. Coupled with the pay bill was a 
measure to boost mail rates. The unions 
launched a bitter fight against the adminis- 
tration plan, demanding a substantial 
straight-out pay raise now, with a reclassi- 
fication study to follow. Mr. Summerfield 
later agreed to a compromise 5 percent ralse 
linked with reclassification. If postal em- 
ployees were to be given this concession, it 
was generally understood that similar legis- 
lation for all classified employees would be 
passed. Meanwhile, the administration has 
been urging passage of the companion meas- 
ure to raise postal rates for a continuing at- 
tack on the rising deficit. 

The House, by insisting on the 7 percent, 
no-reclassification postal bill, has imperiled 
the pay products of Federal workers at large 
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at this session of Congress, The Senate can 
Save the day by refusing to grant the one- 
sided pay raise voted by the House and by 
substituting for it the more equitable and 
less costly administration pay program, This 
is the only way to assure fair play for all 
employees on the Government payroll. 


Illinois in Need of Federal Assistance in 
Drought-Stricken Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr. MACK of Illinois.. Mr. Speaker, 
during the month of July, central and 
southern Illinois suffered a drought of 
disaster proportion with a loss of ap- 
proximately 80 percent of the corn crop 
and with major losses in livestock due 
to the intense heat. With a shortage 
of water and the pastures completely 
gone, many of these farmers find them- 
selves in need of immediate assistance. 
I have contacted the governor request- 
ing that he appeal to the President to 
have this area classified as a major-dis- 
aster area but, to date, it has not been 
so designated. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I would like to include the 
following telegram and copies of two 
letters sent by State Representative Carl 
Preihs, to which we are still awaiting 
replies: 


JULY 26, 1954. 
Hon. WILLIAM G. STRATTON, 
Governor, State of Illinois, 
Springfield, T.: 

As of 4:30 this afternoon no request has 
been received by the Federal Government 
from your office requesting that southern 
Illinois be declared a major-disaster area 
due to the recent extended drought. In 
view of this information I urgently request 
that you immediately appeal to the Presi- 
dent to make this declaration as it is read- 
ily apparent that all of the 10 counties in 
my congressional district and at least por- 
tions of the 20th, 23d, and 25th Congressional 
Districts would qualify for and are in dire 
need of Federal assistance. 

If State of Illinois at present time is un- 
able to qualify with participation require- 
ments established by the provisions of Pub- 
lic Law 875, 8ist Congress, to become ell- 
gible for assistance by the Federal Govern- 
ment, then I urgently request that the State 
legislature be called into special session. It 
would indeed seem proper that our State 
government should make a substantial con- 
tribution toward assisting the farmers in 
alleviating damage resulting from the pres- 
ent drought disaster in addition to qualify- 
ing for Federal assistance under the provi- 
sions of this act. 

Fnaxx F. Mace, Jr., 
Member of Congress. 
Jux 9, 1954, 
Hon. WI LAN G. STRATTON, 
Governor of Illinois, Springfield, 1t. 

Dear Governor Stratron: I know that you 
are interested in aiding the people in the 
drought-stricken areas of the State, a por- 
tion of this area being the counties of 
Christian, Cumberland, Fayette, Montgom- 
ery, and Shelby. These counties have had 
such insufficient rainfall that the pastures 
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are barely alive and some are completely 
dead. The farmers are suffering terribly. 

Because of the drought, much feed will 
have to be shipped in this fall. At present, 
freight rate on hay from Northfield, Minn., 
to Pana, Ill., is $12 per ton. As I under- 
stand, there is a Federal regulation which 
will permit the reduction of frelght rates 
to drought-stricken areas, It so happens 
that in the area of Northfield, Minn., the 
rainfall has been abundant and the hay is 
pientiful. 

If you would lend your efforts and would 
communicate with Washington, I feel that a 
reduction in such rates could be effected for 
this area of the State. If we had a Demo- 
cratic administration in Washington, I would 
not have to bother you with this matter, but 
I realize that you are very influential with 
the Washington Republicans, and can bring 
about some relief. 

May I have your reply. 

Sincerely yours, 
Car. H. PREISS. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
STATE or ILLINOIS, 
Pana, III., August 5, 1954. 
Hon. WILLIAM G. STRATTON, 
Governor of Illinois, Springfield, Ill. 

Dear Governor: On July 9, I wrote to you 
regarding the terrible plight in which the 
farmers of the 40th Senatorial District, com- 

of Christian, Cumberland, Fayette, 
and Shelby Counties, find themselves. A 
copy of my letter is attached hereto. 

Regardless of this plea, I have, as of this 
date received no reply or even acknowledg- 
ment of such letter. 

Due to the prolonged drought which this 
area has been experiencing, the farmers are 
indeed in dire circumstances. Since ap- 
proximately 70 percent of the farmers, of 
Christian County alone, are tenant farmers, 
many will find themselves being driven off of 
the farm, unless some relief is extended to 
them. 

In behalf of these farmers, I am asking 
for your assistance in taking such steps as 
are necessary to declare this a disaster area, 
so that Federal aid may be obtained. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cart H. Prers, 

Representative 40th Senatorial District. 


Happiness Crusade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1954 r 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include herewith 
an editorial from the New Era, Reading, 
Pa.: 

HAPPINESS CRUSADE 

A big campaign ts shaping up to supplant 
the prophets of gloom with the happiness 
boys as we enter the 1954 congressional cam- 
paign across the Nation. 

Handing out of the lollipops in Secretary 
of Commerce Sinclair Weeks who announced 
recently that the Government is stepping up 
spending to generate greater industrial 
activity. 

This, of course, is the same Secretary 
Weeks who said March or April would bring 
an upturn in business, 

This is the same Secretary Weeks who 
labeled liberal Democrats and labor leaders 
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as prophets of gloom because they realisti- 
cally demanded that unemployment be 
ended by Government policies. 

‘This is the same Secretary Weeks who now 
says things will be better in the fall. 

And why is the Government interested in 
spending more money now? Because the 
administration is determined to paint a plc- 
ture of a rosy economy to help influence the 
elections in November. 

If the people fall for this mallarkey then 
we underestimate their intelligence. Some- 
how, we believe the people realize they were 
hoodwinker by soap-opera specialists who 
sold the public on a change in 1952. This 
change arrived in the form of falling business 
activity and 4 million unemployed, not to 
mention the millions working only short 
time. 

Now the same strategy is being unveiled 
for 1954. The propaganda machines are be- 
ing olled to disseminate word pictures of 
tranquility to lull the voters Into a feeling of 
ease and well-being. 

Will it succeed again? We don't really 
know. But judging from the undercurrents 
and rumblings among unemployed workers 
and even among those who fear layoffs, all 
the bologna in the world won't fool the 
voters a second time. 

It cost a lot of money to learn this lesson. 


South May Produce a President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include herewith an article by 
Doris Fleeson in the Washington Star: 
SOUTA MAY PRODUCE a PRESDENT—SPARKMAN 

AND KEFAUVER VICTORIES VIEWED AS PROOF 

THAT DIXIE LIKES LEADERS Wo TAKE NA- 

TIONAL POSITION ON GREAT ISSUES 


The results in Tennessee added to those 
of the Alabama primaries show that there 
is no longer any reason southern statesmen 
cannot be leaders of the Nation as well, 

That the South has begun to take the new 
dispensation in stride ts clearly evidenced in 
the renomination of Senators JORN SPARK- 
MAN and Estes KEFAUVER. Both these Sena- 
tors on their own motion had sought national 
preferment and had accepted the risks in- 
volved in being national candidates—Srark- 
Maw for Vice President on the Adlai Steven- 
son ticket in 1952 and Keravuver for Presi- 
dent. 

In their races this year, all the forces of 
reaction coalesced behind aggressive young 
opponents. Against both Senators SPARK- 
MAN and KEFAUVER the charge was used that 
they were liberal Democrats and interna- 
tionalists. The effort also was strongly made 
to use the segregation Issues against them. 

Both Senators defended their records suc- 
cessfully and stood by the Supreme Court. 
Senator KEFAUVER calmly told his constit- 
uents that anyone who told them they could 
successfully defy the highest Court in the 
land was deceiving them, 

The noise of the well-financed campaign 
against Senator Kerravver had frankly 
frightened him and his friends. His 3-to-1 
victory shows that the people of a Mid- 
south States are not inclined to turn the 
clock back, but take some pride in the fact 
that one of theirs took national positions on 
the great issues of the day. 
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In supporting Senator SPARKMAN, the peo- 
ple of Alabama similarly stood by a Senator 
willing to carry the banner of the National 
Democratic Party and to serve on the United 
Nations. 

Because of what they ‘are and what they 
stand for, the Kefauver and Sparkman vic- 
tories are much more important than their 
personal good fortunes. It has been a draw- 
back, both to their party and their country, 
that southerners seemed to fee] they could 
not keep step with the Democratic platform 
and maintain their power at home. 

The northern liberals have dominated 
Democratic conventions and elected Presi- 
dents through their hold on the pivotal 
States. Yet the political skill and brains 
of the southerners have swayed the course 
of Congress and given Presidents Roosevelt 
and Truman the legislative majorities which 
made their programs possible. - 

Their own fears have helped to keep them 
from the national ticket and in some cases 
from congressional leadership. Senator 
Lister HILL, of Alabama, for example, would 
probably be the Democratic leader today had 
he not held back years ago lest he be called 
upon to sponsor or at least defend civil- 
rights legislation. 

Senator Keravvenr's availability as a candi- 
date for President has been strengthened 
by his big victory. At the same time, he 
and Senator Sparkman have increased the 
availability of all their southern colleagues. 

The South then may look forward again, 
if the present trend continues, to a south- 
erner in the White House. The last of the 
planters to possess the Presidency was Zach- 
ary Taylor who took office on March 4, 1849. 
He was a Whig President but a slaveowner 
from Louisiana, After him, the North, the 
Midwest, and the West took over. Presidents 
might claim southern ancestry but they were 
not thereafter southerners. 

Actually the bolt of Southern States to 
President Eisenhower was a sign that the 
old taboos no longer held force. Whatever 
the reasons they publicly assigned. to their 
votes. southerners could have had no notion 
that they were not voting for the candidate 
of the progressive Republican faction who 
was opposed to segregation. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 


Excerpts From Address by Hon. Edward 
Martin, of Pennsylvania, to Eightieth 
Division Veterans’ Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN . 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 12, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
ous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp excerpts 
from an address I delivered at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., on August 7, at the 35th an- 
nual reunion of the Eightieth Division 
Veterans’ Association. 
There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the address were ordered to be 
ted in the Recorp, as follows: 
Tam happy to join tonight in this reunion 
ot patriotic Americans who have served a 
kreat military organization. — 
T am proud to salute the gallant division 
brilliant record is summed up so elo- 
fuently in its motto: “The 80th Only Moves 


a Yes; the Blue Ridge Division never took 
backward step under pressure from the 

It Y. It never fauled to gain its objective. 
Moved only forward through the Somme 
fensive, the St. Mibiel campaign, and in 
Al three phases of the Meuse-Argonne op- 
tration which broke the back of the Kaiser's 


m he 20th Division covered itself with glory 
World War I. j 
to nen it added another glorious chapter 
the story of American valor in the Sec- 
World War. It ewept across France, 


Sng 
break Ng down Nozi resistance. 


It smashed 
gh the Maginot line. It helped to 
‘Tush Von Rundstedt's massive winter offen- 


we of 1944 and then crossed the Rhine 
the final drive into · central Germany. 

The 80th Division had great command- 
— General Cronkite in World War I 
Tau Major Generals Patch, McBride, and 

in World War II. 

Under the inspiring leadership of these 
SUtetanding soldiers you went forward to 
Wetory because you had the spirit and the 
defend American freedom. 
fought with loyalty and the highest 
m to duty because you believed in 
Can ideals. 

Comrades, I want to impress upon you 
the same spirit of loyalty, patriotism, 
Sacrifice is America’s most vital need 


E 
5 


e 


I want to imprees upon you further 
ia up to the veterans to show the 
in these days of troubled peace as they 
tan time of war. 
king back over my many years of ex- 
lence in public life, I am thoroughly con- 
that one of the paramount duties 
iZenship is to take an active part in 
airs of government. 
Republic will not attain its full 
h until every American has a clear 
to tanding of his individual responsibil- 
Les the future of America. 
dur 


EJE 


Hani 


g 


Us consider just one angle relating 
Government and let us compare the 
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situation as it exists today with 1917 when 
the 80th Division was organized at Fort Lee, 


Va. 

In 1917 the Federal Government had ap- 
proximately 500,000 employees on its pay- 
roll. Today, even with the cuts made by 
the Eisenhower administration, there are 
more than 2,300,000 Federal jobholders. 

In 1917, when we were preparing for war, 
it cost less than $2 billion to operate all the 
functions and services of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. In 1953 we spent $75 billion, 
which will be reduced in the present fiscal 


year. 

In 1917 the national debt was just under 
63 billion. Today it has just about reached 
the statutory limit of $275 billion and Con- 
gress has been asked to raise the linyit above 
that staggering sum. 

Our national debt is now bigger than the 
combined debt of all the nations of the 
world. 

The tax burden of the American people 
Is still the heaviest in all history, even after 
the reduction voted by the 83d Congress, 
The combined tax load of 72 other nations, 
including Soviet Russia, is less than that of 
the United States. 

I mention these facts and figures because 
they show how much our Government has 
expanded, They point to the dangers of big 
government. 

In 1878 a distinguished veteran, Senator 
Benjamin Harvey Hill, of Georgia, rose in the 
Senate and warned against the dangers of 
government grown so big that it was beyond 
the control of the people, 

He said and I quote: 

“But, sir, I have said I do not dread these 
corporations as instruments of power to 
destroy this country, because there are a 
thousand agencies which can regulate, re- 
strain and control them; but there is a 
corporation we may all dread. That corpora- 
tion is the Federal Government. 

“From the aggression of this corporation 
there can be no safety. * * It is, in my 
opinion, the danger of dangers to the future 
of this country. Let us be sure we Keep it 
always within its limits. * * » 

“As sentinels of the country's watchtower, 
Senators, I beseech you, watch and guard 
with sleepless dread that corporation which 
can make all property and rights, all States 
and people, and all liberty and hope, its 


playthings in an hour and its victims for- 


ever.” 

Unfortunately we have among us so many 
misguided persons who do not fully appre- 
clate the real meaning of Americanism. 

They do not seem to realize that our sys- 
tem of free government places upon each 
citizen an equal share of responsibility for 
our growth and progress. 

They do not seem to understand the fun- 
damental principle that each American 
must bear his share of the burden of sup- 
porting and defending our country. 

The ultimate result of carelessness, apathy 
and neglect of our civic duties can be the 
loss of our freedom. 

If our form of government is to survive 
we must all take an active and intelligent 
part in it. I do not mean national affairs 
alone, but local, county and State govern- 
ment as well. 

It is a vital part of good citizenship to 
work for the election of men to public of- 
fice who are imbued with the highest ideals 
of Americanism. Good government begins 
at the ballot box. 


Another important obligation of patriotic 
citizenship calls for every American to make 
his voice heard on the issue of loyalty to 
the United States. i 

There is no room under the American 
Flag for those who would tear down our 
free institutions or our system of govern- 
ment. 

Every Communist who preaches the over- 
throw of our Government by force is a 
traitor to America. 

They must be driven out of every place 
where they dare to challenge the American 
way of life. 

Vigorous, courageous, militant patriotism 
is the most powerful weapon against com- 
munism. 

We must teach young and old that free- 
dom, under God, is our most precious posses- 
sion while communism means slavery under 
the fron rule of godless tyrants, 

We must tell over and over again the 
glorious story of our country’s rise to great- 
ness among the nations of the earth. 

We must tell and retell the story of our 
sturdy, courageous pioneers and the heroic 
exploits of those who extended our fronticrs 
over the mountains and across the western 
Plains. 

We must point with pride to the patriots 
and statesmen who pledged their lives, their 
fortunes and their sacred honor in support 
of the resolution that “these United Colonies 
are and of right ought to be free and inde- 
pendent States.” 

I make this appeal to you because you are 
qualified by your service in time of war for 
leadership in civic responsibility. 

You can serve America best by making 
the principles of good, clean, honest, effi- 
cient, economical government your Individ- 
ual and personal concern. 

Let us go forward once more, armed and 
equipped, to fight for our country. 

Let us take our places in the front line of 
the battle to keep America free, strong, pros- 
perous, and at peace, 


Letter From Senator Reynolds Regarding 
Requests for Government Assistance 
to the Automobile Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAM W. REYNOLDS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 12, 1954 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, the 
junior Senator from Nebraska, like 
many other Senators, has been literally 
bombarded in the last few days with 
communications from automobile deal- 
ers, relative to a bill known as the boot- 
leg bill. — 

My reply to those communications 
sets forth my views on the proposition of 
an industry’s running to the Govern- 
ment whenever that industry has a 
problem which it cannot solve within its 
own ranks, 
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T ask unanimous consent to have my 
letter on that subject printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FINANCE. 

This will acknowledge your message rela- 
tive to S. 3596, having to do with certain 
practices now prevalent in the automobile 
industry. 

The writer has been engaged in the eoal 
business for 46 years. No great industry has 
been plagued with cutthroat competition 
and ruinous trade practices more than has 
the coal industry. 

In 1937, this great industry threw in the 
towel and came running to Uncle Sam crying 
for help. In effect, it said to its Government, 
“We have neither the courage nor the abil- 
ity to solve our own problems. We abdicate 
the rights of free American businessmen to 
run their own affairs, the rights under which 
our forebears built a great industry. We 
ask the Government to take over and run the 
coal business. Let your bureaucrats write 
the rules and regulations.” 

The result was the infamous Guffey Coal 
Act of 1937. Fortunately, that act expired 
in 5 years under its own terms. Five years 
was enough. Never again will we coaimen 
ask the Government to solve problems which 
should be solved within our own industry, 
and solved without violation of antitrust 
laws. 

I will oppose any bill which comes to the 
Senate as a result of some industry running 
to Uncle Sam for help because it is unable 
to control bad practices within its own ranks, 

Yours very truly, 
Sam W. REYNOLDS, 
United States Senator, Nebraska, 


Excerpt From Speech by Former Senator 
Ashurst 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 12, 1954 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
on the 4th of July, 1954, former Senator 
Henry Fountain Ashurst, of Arizona, de- 
livered a very eloquent speech before the 
Association of the Oldest Inhabitants of 
the District of Columbia. In order that 
the thousands of persons who read the 
Recorp each day may have an oppor- 
tunity to see at first hand the never- 
dying brilliancy of this great orator, I 
ask unanimous consent that an excerpt 
from that speech be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recoxp, 
as follows: 

It would be a fascinating drama, In the 
realm of the imagination, to see pass before 
us all the men who signed the Deciaration of 
Independence and also all the men who 
signed the Constitution of the United States, 
documents that partake of august grandeur 
in the world’s annals. All the characters of 
men known to history, blography, and fic- 
tion would appear. Some men wearing bro- 
caded waistcoast; some wearing silk breeches 
with silver buckles at the knee and at the 
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instep; the stock, the galters, the cork-soled 
boots, the powdered wig, the lace cuffs, the 
ivory snuffbox. 

The quick, razor-edged tempers, the Luci- 
fer pride, the authentic scholarship, the 
statesmanship; some of them could have 
outshone Lord Chesterfield in an exhibit of 
graceful manners. 

Brilliant rhetoriclans shaping sentences 
like daggers of jade; sweetsinging-wasp 
speakers with golden and silver wings. Many 
of these men comprehended and treasured 
the garnered wisdom of the ages; many were 
familiar with the history of the Republics 
of the antique world. Not a few were grad- 
uated from colleges in the Colonies: Har- 
vard, Yale, William and Mary, Princeton, 
Kings (now Columbia), and the Pennsyl- 
vania College; some were graduated from 
English, Irish, and Scottish universities, and 
one need not be acutely imaginative to seem 
to hear the eager and eloquent oratory, the 
vibrant words and the gorgeous rhetoric of 
that romantic long-ago. Some of them as- 
cended the steep acclivity from obscurity to 
far-shining fame—some few descended the 
declivity from fame to oblivion. Nearly all 
were devoted equestrians—good riders who 
proudly printed their horses hooves into the 
receiving earth. They were men of courage 
and fortitude, of self-respect and self-es- 
teem, of energy and action with bold, pene- 
trating eyes, projecting noses, and convex 
sunburned faces. They were drawn from 
the various trades, professions and occupa- 
tions and were shrewd to a remarkable de- 
gree. 

They each and all were fiercely determined 
to set up a Government assuring civil lib- 
erty, and they launched mankind's first ma- 
jor republic since the days of ancient Rome. 
Eight of the men who signed the Constitu- 
tion had 11 years before also signed the 
Declaration. The principles of the Declara- 
tion and the guaranties of the Constitution 
have withstood the mutations and the vicis- 
situdes of time and have beaten back the 
wiidest storms that ever blew. 

During the 178 years since the adoption 
of the Declaration of Independence the 
changes that have come to mankind in the 
habits, dress, manners, ideology, and tempo 
of life; the advances in transportation, 
science, technology, mechanical inventions, 
and chemical discoveries have been sharper 
and more pronounced than all the changes 
that came during the exactly 1,900 years 
between the birth of Julius Caesar and the 
death of George Washington, but amidst all 
these startling changes the principles of 
the Declaration and the safeguards and 
guaranties of the Constitution today remain 
vital and unchanged because they embody 
the inborn, invincible sentiments of all 
men who know the value of freedom and 
who respect the dignity and the sacredness 
of human life. 


Our Oil Imports Must Be Reduced 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, many 
Congressmen in this body who come 
from key oil producing States and who 
have been watching the increase of im- 
ports of foreign oil into this country, un- 
til there is being delivered into our ports 
1,050,000 barrels of oil a day, realize the 
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absolute necessity of limiting these im- 

ports. 

I introduced a bill in the first session 
of the 83d Congress, last year, to limit 
imports, which was embodied in bill re- 
ported by the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, and many of the Members of this 
House will remember that the Congress 
seemed in a mood to pass the legislation, 
however, after heated debate the oppo- 
sition was able, by only a few votes, to 
recommend the bill to the committee for 
further study. 

This should have been a warning to 
the big importers but it was not. They 
have continued to increase their imports 
to the point of over a million barrels a 
day at the present time, which is taking 
14 percent of the local oil market of this 
Nation, with the result that we now have 
a surplus of oil which is causing the inde- 
pendent producers to sustain great losses, 
and, in the judgment of many of us, may 
be endangering the defense of our Na- 
tion, should we suddenly become involved 
in an all-out war. 

Mr. Speaker, these excess imports have 
caused the pipeline companies to reduce, 
in some instances, by 30 percent of their 
normal purchase of domestic oil in the 
last few weeks, which has slowed down 
exploration and production, causing the 
loss of millions of dollars to those 
engaged in the independent oil industry, 
forcing hundreds of dealers to stack their 
rigs and stop production. 

Countless thousands of highly skilled 
and well-paid employees are being 
thrown out of work, the Government is 
losing heavily in taxes it would receive, 
and the business communities through- 
out the tri-State area of Illinois, Indi- 
ana, and Kentucky are losing a tremen- 
dous amount of business and taxes the 
Government would receive. 

The same condition exists in practi- 
cally every oil State in the Nation. Men 
are being thrown out of work, and the 
Federal Government is losing millions in 
taxes it would otherwise receive. 

I hold in my hand a page ad appearing 
in the Mount Vernon Register News, 
Mount Vernon, III., signed by 35 oil com- 
panies and banks, which I hope the Mem- 
bers of the House will read the substance 
of which I am inserting as a part of my 
remarks. This will give you an idea of 
what is happening in Southern Illinois, 
Indiana, and Kentucky, known as the 
tri-State oil area. This reflects the con- 
dition, generally, in many States 
throughout the United States. 

This points out the absolute necessit¥ 
that the Congress and the executive de- 
partment, at the earliest possible date 
find some solution for this problem in the 
interest of the economy of our Nation. 
and in what many of us believe is in the 
interest of the defense of our Nation. 

The matter follows: 

ATTENTION— EVERY LANDOWNER IN SOUTHER" 
IuLtinon Is a PorentiaL Owner or OY 
Lanp 

Royalty Owners, Land Owners, Businessme™ 
Oil Producers, Everyone Interested in t 
Economy of the State of Illinois; 

We believe that a healthy oil industry l 
important to all the people of Jefforso™ 
Marion, Clinton, and Washington Counties. 
as well as all of southern Illinois. Tax? 
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Paid on oil production are based on the daily 
average production per lease and are an im- 
Portant source of revenue to help build and 
Maintain schools, roads and other public 
Welfare activities. Vigorous oll activity in 
this area is a strong support for all business 
and free enterprise. 

Without a fair market for Illinois crude 
Ol production, farmers, royalty owners, field 
Workers and businessmen will all feel the 
tfect of the loss of bonus money, rental and 
royalty income and unemployment in 
general. 

We are confronted with what should be 
only a temporary oversupply of crude oil. 

g to our information, this oversup- 
Ply of crude oil which has resulted in the 
Proration of oil runs in southern Ilinois is 
8 largely to excessive imports of foreign 


As of July, 1954, the average {mports of for- 

eien of} is approximately 1,100,000 barrels 

y. Of this amount approximately 800,000 

ls daily come from our friendly neigh- 

in the Western Hemisphere, Venezuela, 

and Mexico. With these two countries we do 
Je substantial reciprocal trade. 

e other 300,000 barrels come from the 
Middle East. With this area we have an 
infinitesimal volume of reciprocal trade. 

ng to our information, this 300,000 
barrels daily of Middle East oli which ts de- 
ig red to eastern seaport at a very low cost 

the most direct cause of proration of oil in 
*outhern Illinois. If this excess of 300,000 
barrels of foreign oli imports were cut down, 
t is our belief that proration of oil in the 
ern Illinois area would be unnecessary, 
500 dere are two ways by which this excess of 
he 000 barrels of foreign oil imports could 
cut back. The executive department, 
headed by President Eisenhower, could raise 
the import tariff on this amount of oll high 
"Rough that this 300,000 barrels could not be 
Profitably imported. (This is the first 
Temedy,) 
un second method by which these excess 
on Norte could be cut down would be by act 
el gress, cutting the imports of all for- 
En of] to an amount not to exceed 800,000 
barrels daily. (This is the second remedy.) 


tue both advise and request that you take 


askirg 
Ret to exert their efforts Immediately to 
ia adopted either the first or second remedy 
ten nove outlined. Please address your let- 
tor to Senator Evrretr Dirksen and Sena- 
meg Ae Dovaras, United States Senate 
Bullding, Washington, D. C., and your 
tres easman for the 23d Congressional Dis- 
Re Hon. CHAnLES W. Vursext, House of 
entatives, Washington, D. C. 
Respectfully submitted. 
Collins Bros. Oil Co.; Fletcher Farrar; 
ty Bank of Mt. Vernon; Will 1. 
; Glenn Cole; E. M. Self; F. L. 
Strickland; Petro Drilling Co., F. L. 
Strickland; Stewart Ou Co., J. Russell 
Stewart; Harold G. Watson; Wilbur L. 
Grimith; Larkin Packer Co. Wiley 
Ford; Charlie Wood; Curt Ham; 
Schlumberger, Dan Moon; Walter 
Duncan Oil Properties: A. B. Carlisle; 
er Rutherford; Leo Horton; Mi- 
nals Exploration Co.; Edward T. Rob- 
Inson; Illinois National Oli & Gas Co., 
L. I. Benoist, R. E. Benoist; Nash 
Pdwine; C. E. Brehm; T. L. Metcalf; 
National Associated Petroleum Co.: 
Waller J. McGlasson: R. Jungbecker; 
M. J. Mitchell; Hopkins Drilling Co.; 
H. J. Schiafly: Hartman & Jordan: 
Glass & Co.; Robert E. Thorpe: Guard 
in; R. I. McAfee; First National 
k of Mount Vernon; John J. Calla- 
11 + Craig & Craig; C. H. Harrison; 
Oldren Construction Co.: Mount ver- 
non Chamber of Commerce; Jefferson 
ty Farm Bureau. 


* 
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L. Quincy Mumford, of Cleveland, Wise 
Choice for Librarian of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ` 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1954 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, the confirmation of L. Quincy 
Mumford as Librarian of the Library of 
Congress on July 29 assures us of a 
man of great capacity and experience. 
We in Cleveland, where he has headed 
our world-renowned public library, are 
regretting our loss. But we rejoice that 
in this larger service he will go from 
strength to strength. 

There is no doubt but there is need of 
a very real housecleaning in the Library 
of Congress. As in many departments 
of Government, the Library has fallen 
into patterns of inefficient and unwise 
operations. Good organization and 
economic use of staff will be welcomed 
by all who use its facilities. 


It gives me pleasure to include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Publishers’ 
Weekly of August 7, commenting upon 
Mr. Mumford as he is considered in the 
book world: 

MUMFORD WILL CARRY ON THE GREAT LIBRARY 
OF CONGRESS TRADITION 


(By F. G. M.) 


On July 29, L. Quincy Mumford, librarian 
of Cleveland, was confirmed by the Senate 
as Librarian of Congress, 11th in the list 
of those who have held an office which has 
come to have great influence, not only 
among libraries and librarians, but also in 
every activity connected with books and pro- 
ductive scholarship. 

The functions and influence of the Library 
have been steadily broadened In this century 
under such creative leadership as that of 
Herbert S. Putnam, Archibald MacLeish and 
Luther H. Evans (the latter having resigned 
a year ago to accept the post of director 
general of UNESCO). This broadened con- 
ception of the functions of the Library which 
are so firmly imbedded in the Library of Con- 
gress practice came under question when 
Congress recently opposed the requested ap- 
propriations for the Library. The review of 
the facts and functions of the Library which 
this aroused gave opportunity for vigorous 
restatements of what the country has come 
to expect of its National Library. 

Quincy Mumford is well versed in the best 
traditions of the American library and can 
be relied on to maintnin and extend further 
the broad usefulness of the institution he is 
to direct. He comes to the post after varicd 
experience including 9 years as assistant 
director and director of one of the great pub- 
lic library systems of the country. The 
thousands of lUbrarians who sustain the 
standards of professional American librari- 
anship have put their stamp of approval 
on his competence and vision by electing 
him president of the American Library Asso- 
ciation. 

American publishing has a continuing and 
active interest in this office, not only because 
it depends on the Library of Congress for the 
recording of copyright, the basic property 
control of the publishing business, but also 
because the Library influences and stimulates 
the whole national conception of the place 
and use of books and sustains the American 
book in its place in world scholarship. 
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There is no aspect of the accumulation 
of books and other material which the Li- 
brary of Congress should not touch and 
invigorate. It has the power to draw to its 
collections invaluable material of every sort. 
It can call on the aid and advice of the best 
minds in every sphere of knowledge. It can 
be both an archive and a power station, 
The country has come to have some concep- 
tion of what such an institution can mean 
and will be satisfied with nothing less than 
the steady development of the Library's cole 
lections and its usefulness. 


Indiana Voters and the 83d Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CECIL M. HARDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1954 


Mrs. HARDEN. Mr. Speaker, during 
March and April of this year I conducted 
an extensive survey of voter opinion in 
my district on portions of President 
Eisenhower's legislative program. More 
than 12,500 completed questionnaires 
were received, many of them represent- 
ing the views of whole families or of 
groups, : 

Now, as Congress prepares to adjourn, 
I think it of interest to the Members to 
review the results of that poll as com- 
pared with the legislative action which 
has taken place on the issues involved, 
A full report is contained in the table 
below. 

The hundreds and hundreds of letters 
which accompanied poll returns are de- 
serving of more than passing attention, 
I learned much from them. Many let- 
ters covered points and isues not con- 
tained in the poll. This indicates a 
wide interest among the people in leg- 
islative affairs. It is a healthy interest, 
and I am very grateful to those who par- 
ticipated. 

The response indicated moreover that 
people generally are confident that in 
President Eisenhower they have a leader 
whom they can trust. They are anxious 
for him to succeed and they are like- 
wise anxious that their representatives 
in the Congress help him succecd. 

For my part, Iam happy that my rec- 
ord in support of President Eisenhower's 
legislative program is among the best in 
the Congress. I have supported the 
President wholeheartedly, for the pro- 
gram he presented to this Congress has 
as its goal the achievement of prosperity 
and security at home, peace and good 
will abroad. 

The President of the United States 
has what is probably the most difficult 
job in the world. Dwight Eisenhower has 
met the challenge with dignity, with 
confidence, and with great ability. He 
has seen much of his program enacted. 

The war in Korea has been ended and 
today no American lives are being lost in 
wars anywhere in the world. 

We have strengthened our national de- 
fense while cutting the cost of its main- 
tenance by billions of dollars. 

A firm, consistent foreign policy guides 
our path toward a just and lasting peace, 
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Rigid economy and elimination of 
waste in the Federal Government have 
resulted in a $14 billion reduction in 
spending. s 

Taxes have been reduced by $7.4 
billion, most of the reduction going to 
individuals. 

` Inflation has been halted, the value of 
the dollar preserved. 

Controls are gone. 

The social-security system has been 
broadened and benefits increased. 

A far-reaching highway construction 
program was approved. 

Better care for our older citizens and 
high health standards for the Nation will 
result from a 3-year program involving 
construction of diagnostic centers, hos- 
pitals for the chronically ill, and rehabil- 
itation and nursing homes. 

Three measures provide the ground- 
work for research and study in the field 
of education. Yet there has been no 
move toward Federal control in this vital 
field. 

Home ownership is encouraged by a 
new and liberalized Housing Act. 

The St. Lawrence seaway will soon be 
a reality, joining the Midwest to the At- 
lantic Ocean, 
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Recognizing weaknesses in the farm 
program, Congress and the President 
agreed on an equitable long-range price 
support law. 

Fourteen major reorganization plans 
to increase efficiency and promote econ- 
omy in the Federal Government are in 
operation, The Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare was elevated to 
Cabinet status. 

Nearly a quarter of a million unneces- 
sary jobs have been abolished from the 
Federal payroll. 

Internal security has been tightened 
and new weapons forged for use by the 
Department of Justice in its war on 
traitors. 

Hundreds of suspected or proved sub- 
versives have been removed from the 
Federal payroll. Many have been de- 
ported. Court convictions have in- 
creased. The drive continues on a 24- 
hour-a-day basis. 

We have moved successfully to take 
government out of competition with pri- 
vate enterprise. States and local gov- 
ernment have been encouraged to as- 
sume more direction of their own affairs. 

America is economically sound. 

We have achieved prosperity without 
war. 


Results of Harden legislative poll 


1. Grant 18-year-olls the right to vote......_.. 3 
2 Extend suciul-security coverage to ſur mers 2 


3. Strip citizenship rights from Americans convicted of conspiring 


to overthrow our form of government. 


4. Amend the Taft-Hartley Labor-Mansgement Act, as suggested 


President Eixenbowor, 


B. Shift agricultural price-supyport program from fixed levala, as in 
present law, to flexible support program advocated by Seo- 


retury of Agriculture Benson, 


6. Join with Canada in building the St. Lawrence seawa 
7. Continue United States support of the United Nations 


Action by Congress 


Defeated by Senate. 
Fassed by Hone; 
pending in Senate. 
Do. 
Defeated by Senate. 


Approved, 


Do. 


Nore.—A special tabulation was made among farm voters on questions 2 and 5, since both are of prime Importance 
to tarm families. Farmers voted 1,377 “yes,” LIH “no”, and 216 % opinion” on the question of extending social 
security, Flexible price supports won out by s margin of 1,625 yes, 80G "uo," and 906 "no opinion."” 


t 


Intellectual Freedom of Foundations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, thanks to 
the alertness of our colleague the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, Mr. Wayne Hays, 
the irresponsibility of the staff of the 
Special Committee To Investigate Tax 
Exempt Foundations, and the utter folly 
of the course the investigation was tak- 
ing, was exposed. Despite the alertness 
of Mr. Hays, some damage was done to 
the foundations, but it is heartening to 
see the Nation's press giving full pub- 
licity to the written answers which the 
foundations have filed with the commit- 
tee. 

In this connection, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the August 10 is- 
sue of the East St. Louis Journal; 


FOUNDATION REPLIES 


The late John D. Rockefeller, Sr., created 
the Rockefeller Foundation in 1913 for the 
purpose of promoting the well-being of 
mankind throughout the world. 

In its 4lyear history the foundation has 
sought to foster, by financial ald, experi- 
mentation, Innovation, and original think- 
ing. In short, it has pioneered on the fron- 
tiers of human knowledge. 

Earlier this summer, however, a special 
Tiouse group known as the Reece commit- 
tee preferred charges that the tax-free foun- 
dations, such as Rockefeller, were a threat 
to education, were influenced by Commu- 
nists ideas and were Introducing Fablan So- 
cialism to America. 

By making public the charges before wit- 
nesses on both sides were heard, the com- 
mittee appeared to have actepted the ac- 
cusations as true. And when witnesses were 
called, 11 testified against the foundations 
while only 1 witness was heard in their de- 
fense. 

Then the Reece committee suddenly 
closed up shop, and the foundations them- 
selves were denied an opportunity to an- 
swer publicly the malicious charges against 
them. 

However, the foundations have taken the 
opportunity to submit written briefs in their 
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defense. The Rockefeller Foundation is the 
latest to give a reply. 

The whole report shows clearly that the 
foundation is in capable and responsible 
hands and does not intend to sacrifice its 
principles to please the House committee 
or its chairman, Representative CARROLL 
REECE. 

It reemphasizes the foundation's position 
that conformity must not be imposed upon 
the scholar or scientist, either by the foun- 
dation or the Government. The product of 
a foundation grant should be an intellectual 
product and should not be anything less. 

The Rockefeller report is a splendid ex- 
planation of the foundation's position on 
free and responsible research and scholar- 
ship. It ls a shame that the Reece Com- 
mittee ducked into its shell after smearing 
the foundations and denied them the chance 
to tell the true story. 


Syngman Rhee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 12, 1954 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
oro, I include herewith the following ar- 
ticle by George H. Todt which ap 
in the Highland Park News Herald, Los 
Angeles, on Monday, August 2, 1954: 

In My OPINION 
(By George H. Todt) 

“If we had had only a little more courage 
we could have reached the Yalu,” said o 
Syngman Rhee, speaking of the war In Kores, 

“But some people had a bit of cold feet. 
he continued, “and we were prevented f 
doing that which we were capable of doing: 

“This would have been the best thing fot 
Korea, the United States, the United Na- 
tions, and all free nations,” concluded the 
Asiatic statesman and patriot. “At least 
we would not have to worry about the uni” 
fication of Korea.” 

The outspoken words of Syngman Rhee, 4s 
he arrived in Washington for a friendly vis! 
with the President earlier last week, 
worth pondering awhile. 

Unlike so many other orlentals, perhap’ 
due to the influence of his Austrian vile, 
this fine ally does not speak in riddles. 
words are honest and forthright. They co?” 
tain wisdom and commonsense, 

When he says that we were prevented from 
cashing in on victory after our fighters nad 
won it, he was not mistaken. Diploma 
niceties forbade his identifying the fo 
in the background which dented us our well” 
earned triumph, but it is already comm? 
knowledge in this country who at least part 
of this shadowy group may be. 

On the American end were the State D° 
partment planners. On the internation® 
plane were the United Nations’ people. A 
arrayed against our victory were some of out 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization allles 
particularly Her Majesty's Government ¢ 
Great Britain for reasons which are n 
glaringly apparent: British trade with te 


There were some other forces, but let — 
confine ourselves to these three outstand! 
flies in the ointment for the United Sta 
and her comrade in arms, little Korea. 

While paying lipservice of sorta, the pit 
ish to the extent of au entire Common 
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da on. the simple truth of the matter 1s 
ta t none of these three bodies wanted or 
— thst we should gain a clear cut 
rea against the Red Chinese of 
Mao Tse-tung, 
indeneral Douglas MacArthur was fired for 
We “Ng that we win against the Reds when 
da Clearly had the capabilities to do so. To 
me no restitution of any sort has been made 
feels behalf by the new Republican admin- 
tion Jn Washington. The gallant old 
ler was cashiered by Harry Truman for 
tome being right—but the powers that be 
Y prefer to let sleeping dogs lic in this 
tho ance Are they afraid of stirring among 
the bones which comprise this ekeleton in 
It erican closet? If so, why? 
bee i Possible that undue attention might 
01 e focused upon the ignominious terms 
thou, giveaway truce in Korea which enabled 
hey, to funnel their strength into the 
With e more lucrative channels which forth- 
chi Compelled the easy surrender of Indo- 
on by the French? 
as it necessary to enge up on the Reds 
om in order that they could thereafter 
Plete their timetable of conquest in 
Mather corner of Asia? Was it not General 
that ur, himself, who predicted long ago 
on} the stalemated truce in Korea would 
ine able the Reds to turn new fury 
Indochina? . 
ovd how does all of this fit in with the 
lead 1 grand strategy of the Communist 
Worta who guide the Red master plan of 
elu 5 toward its inexorable con- 
— are being less than bright if we do not 
dase this fantastic series of setbacks and 
With a most suspicious eye. After in- 
dip y losing so consistently wherever our 
in tate in the State Department take us 
— bold new world of ours, it is time we 
Most 1 80 ask them some questions of the 


tarde Are supposed to hold most of the trump 
in our hand—wealth, power, and the 
forces of freedom under God. Why, 
are we losing everywhere? Why are 
and despised outside our borders? 
aer; 
7 


tee human factor is the only answer. It 
And 1 to look inside the State Department. 

25 is time for another great debate on 
‘reign policy. 


Postal Pay Increases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


ly OF INDIANA 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1954 


dale, BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, I sup- 
Origin H. R. 9245, the Corbett bill, in its 
ke form and signed discharge peti- 
The: 2 in its behalf. 
Congre? when it seemed possible that the 
ss might adjourn before action 
bin taken on that bill, I voted for 
age mer cinbining salary raise and post- 
rease with the feeling that the 
dong employees were entitled to some 
Binge on. 
this particular measure was 
Worth Out under suspension of rules, 
ds ome of the Members was 
the bill failed to pass. 
ty Wever, the Congress was delayed 
adjournment plans and thus on 
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Monday, August 9, the original Corbett 
bill, H. R. 9245, came to the House for 
vote. It was approved and again I sup- 
ported this salary increase- 

The bill also provides for a study of 
reclassification and personnel. Several 
other provisions of the bill were for the 
improvement of service and conditions 
in the Post Office Department. To me 
these improvements are worthy and a 
salary increase was due the postal 
people. I am pleased that the House of 
Representatives acted before the Con- 
gress adjourned. 


Pakistan’s Eighth Indenendence Day 
Celebration 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 12, 1954 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article on Pakistan gives a 
vivid picture of that country, its future, 
and its struggle to maintain itself be- 
tween a hostile India on the one side and 
Red China on the other. 

Pakistan would like to be on our side 
and to be our ally in any fight against 
communism in Asia. While we have 
lavished gifts on India, who rewards us 
with loathing and insults, we have been 
comparatively niggardly in our treat- 
ment of Pakistan. 

Why can we not adopt a policy of help- 
ing the people whom we can truly build 
up on our side, and stop wasting our 
substance on the weak and the disloyal? 

The article follows: ; 

PAKISTAN's EIGHTH INDEPENDENCR DAY 
CELEBRATION, AUGUST 14, 1954 
(By Prof. Carter Speers) 

Pakistan's independence Is of ever increas- 
ing importance to the free world. The rapid 
development of the new country is creating 
a very real pillar of democratic strength in 
Asia—the strongest between Turkey and the 
Philippines. Every one of Pakistan's nearly 
80 miilion people has right to be proud of 
the country’s achievements in the seven 
trouble-strewn years of her history. Every 
one of America’s 160 million people should 
be proud to welcome this new ally and ber 
friendly people. There is much in common 
between the two nations. 

Seldom before has a new country assumed 
so important a place in world affairs so 
quickly. Pakistan's recent Treaty of Friend- 
ship and Cooperation with Turkey, and its 
concomitant arms aid agreement with the 
United States of America, places Pakistan 
right up on the firing line of the cold war 
against the Communists. Pakistan recog- 
nizes that in a struggle between Titans, a 
small nation has little chance. She prefers 
to choose her friends now, and has done so 
with her eyes wide open. 

Pakistan's achievements in developing her 
new country cover a wide range—social— 
economic—military. The world’s largest 
mass migration had to be faced at the very 
outset. West Pakistan had to absorb 
6,500,000 refugees—mostly destitute—flee- 
ing in terror of their lives from India to the 


time a net population of 27 million, after 
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5,125,000 Hindus and Sikhs had left. The 
Way everyone worked together to care for 
these unfortunates, and feed them and 
clothe them and help them get settled in 
their new environs, is an epic in itself. No 
better example of democracy in action could 
be found—anywhere. That the task is al- 
ready so largely accomplished is an out- 
standing achievement, 

Nowhere in the world is the position of 
women advancing as rapidly as it is in Pak- 
istan. Formerly confined largely to their 
homes, with little chance for education, or 
to take part in events outside, they began 
by taking an active part in the independ- 
ence movement. The large share they tock 
in the care of the refugees wil] never be 
forgotten. Today they are crowding schools 
and colleges more rapidly than they can be 
built. Today you will find them taking an 
active part in politics—in law—in com- 
merce—in industry and most professions, 
The Fatima Jinnah Medical College in 
Lahore is graduating 50 young women a 
year. Hundreds are being trained as fine 
nurses. For the first time a Muslim woman, 
Begum Liaquat Ali Khan, has become her 
country’s envoy as Ambassador to the 
Netherlands. Women's place in the many 
cultural developments in Pakistan goes 
without saying. Through it all, they have 
lost none of their gracious femininity. 

The economy of the two regions which 
became Pakistan on partition from the 
former British Indian Empire in 1947, had 
always been agricultural, Most of the 
habitable land was heavily over-populated, 
The great mass of the people had been 
miserably poor for centuries. Improved 
agricultural methods could do little more 
than keep pace with the rapidly growing 
population, Only by industrialization 
could the general standard of living be 
raised. 

At the time of partition there were prac- 
tically no factories. There was little known 
mineral wealth, Foreign exchange, with 
which to purchase industrial plant, could 
only be obtained by the export of agricul- 
tural raw materials—mostly cotton and jute 
(burlap) with some hides and skins, wool 
and tea, But a great deal of exchange thus 
obtained, together with more than 60 per- 
cent of all revenues had to be devoted to 
the defense services—so great was the threat 
of Communist invasion from the north and 
so real the danger of conflict with India de- 
veloping from some untoward incident 
arising from one of the serious disputes 
nagging at the two countries. That left 
very little fof the ordinary expenses of run- 
ning a government—still less for the ur- 
gently necded beneficent services. Little 
capital remained available for industriali- 
gation. 

Just as she was well started with develop- 
ment schemes, Pakistan learned the hard 
way what dependence on an agricultural 
economy meant. Things had been going in- 
creasingly well with world commodity prices 
running high. Many commitments for de- 
fense and plant and consumer goods were 
outstanding in 1952 when world prices took 
a nose dive with the prospective end of the 
Korean war. Pakistan’s foreign exchange 
earnings fell from PRs 2,880 million in 1950 
51 to PRs 1,461 million in 1952-53, (One 
Pakistan rupee equals 6030225.) Out- 
standing commitments were reduced as 
much as possible and imports on consumer 
goods almost prohibited. The threat of in- 
fiation was real. 

Worse was to follow. West Pakistan de- 
pends almost entirely on irrigation for its 
existence. Irrigation of some 31 million 
acres is from the rivers of the Indus basin 
rising in the Himalayan mountains, and fed 
by rainfall. At the beginning of the 1951- 
52 crop season the rains failed, and the 
country was faced with a shortage of 950,000 
tons of wheat. By using up meager re- 
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serves— just when the foreign exchange 
crisis hit—by barter and by borrowing, 800,- 
000 tons were imported, but with dire effect 
on the country's already strained finances. 
Even less rain fell at the beginning of the 
1952-53 crop season, and with all reserves 
used up—borrowing extended to the limit, 
and reyenues much reduced—the country 
faced a shortage of 1,500,000 tons of food 
grains. Millions of people faced starvation. 
Then the United States offered a free gift of 
up to a million tons of wheat—(only 606,000 
tons were finally taken)—Canada provided 
116,000 tons and Australia 42,954 tons—and 
the famine was averted. The rains were 
normal in the beginning of the crop year 
1953-54 and with the help of a strenuous 
“Grow More Food” campaign, over a million 
tons more food grains were produced than in 
the previous ill-starred year. Plans are ac- 
tively progressing for the permanent storage 
of 500,000 tons of wheat and 100,000 tons of 
rice to guard against any future lean years. 

India has added her mite to the de- 
bacle by diverting to her own use a consid- 
erable part of the irrigation water Pakistan 
had used and depended on for decades. Just 
recently, claiming that Pakistan had not 
accepted a proposal of the World Bank to 
divide the available water, India has opened 
a huge new irrigation system—with dire 
threat to Pakistan's agriculture. That in- 
creasing threat hangs like the sword of 
Damocles over every effort Pakistan makes. 
At the same time, the Kashmir question 
remains unsolyed, despite the United Na- 
tions’ recommendation that a free and im- 
partial plebiscite be held. Besides the 
political, religious, and moral questions of a 
settlement in Kashmir, valuable timber, 
mineral, and water resources are at stake. 

It is against such a background that the 
indomitable people of Pakistan have been 
pushing steadily ahead with industrializa- 
tion. Cotton textiles already meet 70 per- 
cent of the country’s need for coarse and 
medium cloth and, by next year, may meet 
the whole requirement, with a possible sur- 
plus for export markets. Jute manufactur- 
ers already meet internal needs and a good 
export market Is developing. Paper is being 
made for the first time on a large scale 
from bamboo in East Pakistan, at the rate 
of 30,000 tons a year, and again an export 
market may develop. Sugar—woolen tex- 
tiles—cigarettes from Pakistan tobacco—bi- 
cycle tires and tubes—vegetable oils—paints 
and varnishes—glass hollow ware—razor 
blades are now produced. Cement produc- 
tion has been doubled and soon will be 
trebled with the friendly help of Canada 
and New Zenland. A DDT plant is being 
built with the help of the World Health 
Organization; synthetic ammonia fertilizer 
plants with American help. And so it goes, 

Great is certainly being made. 
With the billions and billions being passed 
out by the United States of America in va- 
.Tious parts of the world, it is interesting 
to see how much help has been given to this 
sturdy ally struggling for developement. The 
wheat gift was fine. We have recently offered 
similar help behind the Iron Curtain, Arms 
aid? Although the agreement was signed 
6 months ago, the first token shipment has 
not yet left our shores. Point 4 and tech- 
nical assistance? Out of the many billions 
of dollars distributed in the past 3 years— 
Pakistan has been allotted only $44.25 mil- 
lion—50 cents per capita for her 60 million 
population. 

Compare that with the $3.2 billion given 
to Italy, s country with only half Pakis- 
tan's population. Or with the reputed over 
62.8 billion poured into Indochina—again 
half Pakistan's population. Or compare the 
$44.25 million made available to Pakistan 
with the 6189 million made avallable to neu- 
tralist India. Possibly the best comparison 
would be the thoroughly inspired use of 
more than $1.25 billion with which help 
Turkey has been able to rebuild her econ- 
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-omy and develop her defense forces, Tur- 


key’s population is only one-fourth that of 
Pakistan. 

Pakistan's fighting men are every whit as 
good as Turkey's and there are no finer, 
The finest fighting men in the world can 
do little unless they are well equipped— 
and even then they are limited unless there 
is a stable industrial economy behind them. 

A fraction of the amount we have poured 
out in other countries would put Pakistan 
on her feet industrially and defensively, to 
the manifest advantage of our own secur- 
ity. Americans might well ask If this fine 
country will be another sufferer from danger 
of too little, too late. 


There are now reports that we are even 
proposing to sidetrack Pakistan's expressed 
willingness to join in the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization. It is hard to visuallze 
such an organization without the support 
and strength of this largest antl-Communist 
bloc in south Asia, Pakistan does not fol- 
low the lead of neutralist India and proved 
it at the Colombo conference. Why should 
she be sidetracked in the vague hope of 
bringing the other Colombo conference 
countries into SEATO? 


August 12 


It's time for us to look the facts in the 
face and go all out to help Pakistan develop 
herself. It will be worth It. 


Public Opinion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1954 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, in June 
I mailed 100,000 questionnaires to voters 
in the Ninth Congressional District of 
New Jersey, which I represent. About 
15,000 replies have already been received 
and because of the interest among Mem- 
bers in public opinion, under unanimous 
consent, I insert the questions and the 
percentages of the replies thus far re- 
ceived. They follow: 


Recapitulalion 


Do you favor— 


Benator McCarthy's methods?. .. 
Outlowing the Communist Party? 
Lowering the voting nge to 187. 
Universal military training? 
Statohood for Aluska? — 


nere 


10. Ending Government compotition with 
11. Lower tariffs even if some American indus 
12. Deferring income tax cuts until budget is 


13. Changing the Taft-Hartlcy Act“ 


U answer is yes“: 


Change to invar bor? -n ennnaenaennannn 


Investigation and exposure of Communists in Government? 


Yes No | Undecided 
— a 
00. 0 25 of 
26 51.0 64 
6X6 2.9 a§ 
27.4 4.0 gí 
80.3 13.0 1 
76.1 13.2 10.4 
77.5 14 3 71 
58.9 26. 6 171 
or 74.1 10. 5 71 
71.4 19.4 24 
o| 24 71 
50.0 37.3 12! 
6 — 90.5 
60. 
73.4 14.9 11 
“FAT 16.4 24 
2 as] og 
65.9 19.1 150 


The Protection of Freedom 
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HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent already grant- 
ed, it gives me great pleasure to include 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the text of 
the stirring address delivered by former 
President Herbert Hoover on his 80th 
birthday yesterday at West Branch, 
Iowa, a community in the congressional 
district which I have the honor to repre- 
sent. It was my great personal privi- 
lege to be present on this historic oc- 
casion. 

As Mr, Hoover showed, our forebears 
came to Iowa as humble men. They 
were common men asking nothing from 
their Government but freedom and the 
opportunity to develop their talents 
under God. Weare proud that we have 
produced one of the most uncommon 
men of this generation. We are also 
proud that Iowa has been an unfriendly 


soil for the alien doctrines of commv* 
nism and socialism. 

Mr. Hoover is our greatest living elde? 
statesman, and I commend his words 
the distillation of a lifetime of e 
ence and public service—to the Members 
of this body and to the American peop! 

Mr. Hoover's address follows: 

The iegislature and the Governor of 706, 
did me the great honor of inviting me pode 
reception by my native State on this my 80 
birthday. 

It is more than difficult adequately to a 
press my appreciation for such evidence 
affection. 

I am glad to come to West Branch. wf 
grandparents and my parents came here I 
covered wagon. In this community burle⸗ 
tolled and worshiped God. They lie 
on your hillside, The most formative yen 
of my boyhood were spent here. My ro 
are in this soil. 

This cottage where I was born 18 physi 
proof of the unbounded opportunity 
American life, 11 

My first paid job was in this commu? 
picking potato bugs at one cent a hun w’ 
I was not inspired by altruism to reliev® st 
world of a pest. Such altruism as wo l 
tached to that labor was to secure nrecrack sy 
with which to commemorate properly is? 
Declaration of Independence. But Lowa “49 
progressive State. Its mothers, anxious ig 
avoid repairs to small boys, secured * 
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ing ung that kind of tribute to the Found- 

as Fathers. Moreover, by insecticides, the 

ü ve wage of only a cent a hundred has been 
Vercome. 


t dn. has made fabulous progress since I 
all here. I can prove it by statistics, and 
ho SPeeches must have statistics because 
body can defy a statistic, 
mance that time, the people of Iowa have 
Itiplied the wealth of the State nine times 
er. That statistic is weakened by the de- 
in purchasing power of money. In the 
u ie with the blessing of the tall corn 
Coy, ave sent to market enough hogs to 
Teber the Chicago svockyards 5,045 feet deep. 
Can vary that statistic as you like. 
4 pas you have sent forth a host of men 
bel Women who bave distinguished them- 
1 ves in every State in the Union and every 
the g&n country. Their quality is proved by 
Teg ac that I have never seen Iowa attrib- 
Tob ās the origin of any of our leading bank 
bers, gangsters, or Communists, 
A VARIED LIFE 


Mes ehey years is a long time for a man to 
lands Mine has been a life of work in many 
Boog Under many kinds of governments, both 
oun, and bad. I have been honored by my 
mant men in many public offices and with 
en, Opportunities to serve outside the Gov- 
wora t. I have watched the two great 
a Wars with their holocausts of death, 
dart ction, and famine, I have taken some 
Tha, remedy of their terrible aftermaths, 
inp s Participated in the search for a heal- 
: Peace. tig 
have witnessed the legacy of war in 
minds, brutality, crime, and de- 
the Morals. Moreover, I have witnessed on 
bilden in 20 nations the workings of the 
phy of that antichrist, Kar] Marx. 
ae PROBLEMS OF FREEDOM AND PROGRESS 
Serie these Jong years and from all these 
Ting ences, there rises constantly in my 
those the forces which make for progress and 
or 7. Wbich may corrode away the safeguards 
thin dom in America. 1 want to say some- 
to ab about these forces but I shall endeavor 
£0, not in the tones of Jeremiah but in 
9 of St. Paul. 
both forees from science and new ideas, 
Wor, 3 and bad, constantly arise in the 
the y We welcome changes which advance 
Ways on of our people. Our system al- 
s re n 
4 2 We have to clean up the vast wreckage 
ot disorders of two devastating tornadoes 
ing th Which have swept over mankind dur- 
Ang. past 49 years. 
neta ene all, we have need to remedy 
men. corruption of the safeguards of free- 


une remedies in America are not revolu- 
Monty €y are except for peace and war 


Jobs of marginal repairs around a 
Philosophy and a stout heart. 
Our THE SAFEGUARDS OF FREEMEN 
Price] ee o unding Fathers did not invent the 
depect boon of individual freedom and 
Rift to for the dignity of men. That great 
Mankind sprang from the Creator and 
governments. 
Weldeg Coding Fathers, with superb genius, 
fom, kether the safeguards of these free- 


tanger, Were mostly concerned with the 
ot political tyranny. With the com- 

A ner e industris] age our people welded 
“tonomia guards, We could no more have 

tyranny than political tyranny. 

th these safeguards our people were 
Closer to the goals of human wel- 
any other clyilization in an history. 


OF FEDERAL AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Where? to 
“amen, 7 !Baividuals, by groups, or by gov- 
or nations. 
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Our Founding Fathers created unique re- 
straints on power by the Bill of Rights and 
a structure of built-in checks and balances. 
Among these new concepts was a division of 
power between the Federal and State Gov- 
ernments and between the three branches of 
government. I do not need to tell you that, 
But what I have to tell you is that these 
separations of power became seriously con- 
fused, corroded, and weakened during the 20 
years before this administration. 

These confusions have included Executive 
encroachments on the legislative and judi- 
cia] branches. There has been judicial en- 
croachment on the States’ rights. There bas 
been congressional encroachment on the 
Executive. The Federal Government has 
grasped many of the vital functions of State 
and local government. 

Some of the corroeions of our division of 
power are the aftermaths of our wars. Some 
of them come from the various infections of 
socialism. I will tell you more of that later. 

Some of the corrosions come from the dis- 
covery that it is easy for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to light the magic power of Federal 
credit. But the flame that warms can also 
consume the safeguards of freemen. 

Some of these encroachments come from 
A long era of beguilement by pressure groups 
and local government for subsidies from 
the Federal Government. 

One of the end results of all this is the 
growth of a huge centralized Federal bu- 
reaucracy. It has expanded in 20 years from 
600,000 to 2,300,000. Some increase is neces- 
sary. Most of them are fine men and women, 
But innate in bureaucracy are three impla- 
cable spirits. They are self-perpetuation, 
expansion of their empires, and demand for 
more power. Bureaucracy rushes headlong 
into the visions of the millennium and sends 
the bills to the Treasury. 

Today we have more Federal employees 
in nearly every State than all the local 
officials, including constables. They pene- 
trate every part of local government. They 
produce great waste of the taxpayer's money. 
They create a vested interest or a vested 
habit for some pressure group. They inter- 
fere in politics and too often are infected 
with corruption. 

Their magics invade personal freedom of 
every citizen, every moment of every hour. 

The remedy is to restore the checks and 
balances of power, to reinvigorate State and 
local governments and to deflate the bureau- 
cratic empires. 

Many of these confusions of power are 
today under vigorous investigation in which 
I have some part. 

My countrymen, all these corrosions of 
the checks and balances of power call for 
constant battle from you, the people. They 
must be wiped out if you would stay fully 
free, 

POWER IN OUR FOREIGN RELATIONS 


In our foreign relations there are great 
dangers and also vital safeguards to free 
men. During the last war we witnessed a 
special encroachment of the Executive upon 
the legislative branch. This has been 
through a new type of commitment of the 
United States to other nations. I am not 
going to argue legalisms, for they do not 
go to the center of the issue. The real 
issue is whether the President, through 
declaration or implication or by appease- 
ment or by acquiescence, or by joint state- 
ments with foreign officials, can commit the 
American people to foreign nations without 
the specific consent of the elected represent- 
atives of the people. 

There has been a grevious list of such 
commitments. They include international 
agreements which shackle our economy by 
limiting a free market. But more terrible 
were such executive agreements as our recog- 
nition of Soviet Russia which opened the 
headgates for a torrent of traitors, Our 
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tacit alliance with Soviet Russia spread com- 
munism over the earth. Our acquiescence 
in the annexation by Russia of the Baltic 
States at Moscow and the partition of Po- 
land at Teheran extinguished the liberties 
of tens of millions of people. Worse still 
was the appeasement and surrender at Yalta 
of 10 nations to siavery. And there was the 
secret agreement with respect to China which 
set In train the communization of Mongolia, 
North Korea, and all of China. 

These unrestrained Presidential actions 
have resulted in a shrinking of human free- 
dom over the whole world. From these ac- 
tions came the jeopardies of the cold war. 
As a byproduct these actions have shrunk 
our freedoms by crushing taxes, huge de- 
Tense costs, inflation, and compulsory mili- 
tary service, 

We must make such misuse of power for- 
ever impossible. 

And let me say, I have no fears of this 
evil from President Eisenhower, but he will 
not always be President. 

OUR PRESENT FOREIGN SITUATION 

Our dangers from the Communist source 
of gigantic evil in the world are unending. 
All of the peace agencies we have created and 
all of the repeated conferences we have held 
have failed to find even a whisper of real 


ace. 

Amid these malign forces, our haunting 
anxiety and our paramount necessity is the 
defense of our country. 

It is not my purpose to define the foreign 
policies of our Government. > 

Sooner or later a new line of action will be- 
come imperative. 

I have disagreed with, and protested 
against, the most dangerous of our foreign 
political policies during the whole of the 20 
years prior to the last presidential election, 
I opposed and protested every step In the pol- 
icies which led us into the Second World 
War. 

Especially in June 1941, when Britain was 
safe from a German invasion due to Hitler’s 
diversion to attack on Stalin, I urged that 
the gargantuan jest of all history would be 


_our giving aid to the Soviet Government. I 


urged we should allow those two dictators to 
exhaust each other. I stated that the result 
of our assistance would be to spread com- 
munism over the whole world. I urged that 
if we stood aside the time would come when 
we could bring lasting peace to the world, 

I have no regrets. The consequences bave 
proved that I was right. 


THE COMMUNISTS 


Today the Socialist virus and poison gas 
generated by Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels 
have spread into every nation on the earth. 
Their dogma is absolute materialism which 
defies truth and religious faith. Their poi- 
sons are Of many sorts. The preservation of 
the safeguards of liberty makes it imperative 
that we give heed to their every variety. 

The bloody virus type, radiating from 
Communist Russia, is today rotting the souls 
of two-fifths of all mankind which it has en- 
slaved. 

From the day Lenin rose to power in Mos- 
cow, the Communists have carried on an un- 
derground conspiracy against every other 
nation. The rank and file of our people are 
immune from this infection. The recruit- 
ing grounds for their agents are from our mi- 
nority of fuzzy-minded intellectuals and la- 
bor leaders. Over a thousand such Commu- 
nist agents have already been rooted out of 
responsible positions in our Government and 
other spots of influence. 

Many of these spies and traitors when ex- 
posed sought sanctuary for their infamies 
in the fifth amendment. Such a plea of im- 
munity is an implication of gulit. Surely 
these people should not have the right to 
vote or to hold office, for thereby they use 
these privileges of freemen against the safe-~ 
guards of freedom. 


— 
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Despite the clamor over ferreting out these 
persons, you must not be led into the mis- 
take that Moscow has closed down Its recruit- 
ing offices for American agents, or that con- 
tinued action of the FBI and congressional 
committees is not equally imperative. 

I have little fear that these Communist 
agents can destroy the Republic if we con- 
tinue to ferret them out. Our greater con- 
cern should be the other varieties of 
Marx virus. - 

THE SOCIALISTS 

Among them are the Socialists. They as- 
sert they would proceed only by constitu- 
tional means. 

The Socialists prowl on many fronts. 
They promote the centralized Federal Gov- 
ernment, with its huge bureaucracy. They 
drive to absorb the Income of the people by 
unnecessary Government spending and ex- 
orbitant taxes, They have pushed our Gov- 
ernment deep into enterprises which com- 
pete with the rights of free men. These 
en are endowed with exemption 
from control of State and local govern- 
ments. Congressional committees have listed 
hundreds of -these Federal activities. But 
only a drop of typhoid in a barrel of drinking 
water sickens a whole village. 

Every step of these programs somewhere, 
somehow, stultifies the freedom, the Incen- 
tives, the courage, and the creative impulses 
of our people. 

Beyond all this, there ts proof in the world 
that the end result of socialism can be bloody 
communism. In the Iron Curtain states, it 
was the Socialist intellectuals who weakened 
the freedom of men by destroying free enter- 
prise. Thus they furnished the boarding 
ladders by which the Communists captured 
the ship of state. 

THE WELFARE STATE 


One of the postwar cousins of socialism is 
the so-called welfare state. This poison gas 
is generated by the same sort of fuzzy- 
minded intellectuals. Its slogan is “planned 
economy.” The phrase itself was borrowed 
from totalitarian governments, The end of 
it would at least be a Government wherein 
whatever is not forbidden would be com- 
pulsory. 

One of the annoyances of this cult is tts 
false assumption that our Nation has never 
been heedful of the welfare of our people. 
‘That we are our brother keeper was rooted 
in religious faith long before these fuzzy- 
minded men were born. Since the founda- 
tion of the Republic, we have recognized and 
practiced both private and governmental re- 
sponsibility for the unfortunate and the 
aged; for the education of our youth and 
the health of our 

Moreover, this cult has a host of gimmicks 
for giving away the people's money. Among 
their ideas is that government should guar- 
antee every citizen security from the cradle 
to the grave. 

But it is solely the initiative and the labor 
of the physically able in the prime of life 
that can support the aged, the young, the 
sick—and the bureaucracy. And this active 
earning group requires the pressures of com- 
petition, the rewards of enterprise, and new 
adventure to keep ft on the job. Even if 
security from the cradle to the grave could 
eliminate the risks of life, it would be a 
dead hand on the creative spirit of our 
people. Also, the judgment of the Lord to 
Adam about sweat has not been repealed. 

When we flirt with the Delilah of security 
for our productive group, we had better 
watch out, lest in our blindness we pull down 
the pillars of the temple of free men. 

The British under a Socialist government 
tried it. Its result was a level of poverty 
which British Socialists sought to obscure 
with the term “austerity.” Britain is now 
in retreat from it. 

THE COMMON MAN 

Among the dclusions offered us by fuzzy- 

minded people is that imaginary creature, 
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the common man. It is dinned into us that 
this is the century of the common man. The 
whole idea is another cousin of the Soviet 
proletariat. The uncommon man is to be 
whittled down to size. It ls the negation of 
individual dignity and a slogan of medi- 
ocrity and uniformity. 

The common-man dogma may be of use 
as n yote-getting apparatus. It supposedly 
proves the humility of demagoges. 

The greatest strides of human progress 
have come from uncommon men and women. 
You have perhaps heard of George Wash- 
ington, Abraham Lincoln, or Thomas Edison, 
They were humble in origin, but that was 
not their greatness. 

The humor of it is that when we get sick, 
we want an uncommon doctor. When we 
go to war, we yearn for an uncommon gen- 
eral or admiral. When we choose the presi- 
dent of a university, we want an uncommon 
educator. 

The imperative need of this Nation at all 
times is the leadership of the uncommon 
men or women. We need men and women 
who cannot be intimidated, who are not con- 
cerned with applause meters, nor those who 
sell tomorrow for cheers today. 

Such leaders are not to be made like queen 
bees. They must rise by their own merits, 
America recognizes no frozen social stratifi- 
cations which prevent this free rise of every 
individual. They rise by merit from our 
shops and farms. They rise from the 35 
million boys and girls in our schools and 
colleges. That they have the determina- 
tion to rise is the glorious promise of leader- 
ship among freemen. 

A nation is strong or weak, it thrives or 
perishes upon what it belleves to be true. 
If our youth is rightly instructed in the faith 
of our fathers, in the traditions of our coun- 
try, in the dignity of each individual man, 
then our power will be stronger than any 
weapon of destruction that man can devise. 

THIS WHOLE SOCIALIST GAMUT 

And now as to this whole gamut of So- 
cialist infections, I say to you, the neigh- 
bors of my childhood, the sons and daugh- 
ters of my native States, God has blessed us 
with another wonderful word— heritage.“ 
The great documents of that heritage are 
not from Karl Marx. They are the Bible, 
the Declarance of Independence, and the 
Constitution of the United States. Within 
them alone can the safeguards of freedom 
survive. Safeguard the true spirit of these 
guaranties for your children, that they may 
not become the prisoners of Hydra-headed 
socialism. 

If anyone rises to say that all this Is re- 
actionary, you may class him as either fuzzy- 
minded or an ignorant enemy of freemen, 

THE NEW FRONTIERS 

Amid this recitation of our problems, I 
would not have you think that there are not 
great fields of promise for the future lf we 
can Keep out of war. 

The last few years have seen advances in 
science and technology which amount almost 
to revolution in our life and world relations. 
If we maintain free minds, free spirits, and 
direct our steps aright, still other new hori- 
zons and new frontiers are open to us. New 
inventions and new applications of old 
knowledge will come to us daily. 

These new frontiers give us other bl 
Not only do they expand our living but also 
they open new opportunities and new areas 
of adventure and enterprise. They open new 
vistas of beauty. They unfold the wonders of 
the atom and the heavens. Daily they prove 
the reality of an all-wise Supreme giver of 
law. 

CONCLUSION 


There are voices in our country who dally 
sound alarms that our civilization is on the 
way out. Concentrated on the difficulties 
of our times, they see an early and dour end 
for us. But civilization does not decline and 
Tall while the people still possess dynamic 
creative faculties, devotion to religious faith 
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and to liberty. The American people still 
possess these qualities. We are not at the 
bedside of a nation in death agony. 

Eighty years is a long time for a man to 
live. As the shadows lengthen over my years, 
my confidence, my hopes, and dreams for my 
countrymen are undimmed. This confidence 
is that with advancing knowledge, toil will 
grow less exacting; that fear, hatred, pain. 
and tears may subside; that the regenerating 
sun of creative ability and religious devotion 
will refresh each morning the strength and 
progress of my country. 


Foreign Combinations Now Fixing Prices 
of Raw Materials Imported Into the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


or IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. ex, 
on October 21, 1953, I testified before the 
special Subcommittee on Minerals, Ma- 
terials, and Fuels Economics of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs in 
the Senate. 

I appeared because of my continued 
interest in the operation of the laws prog 
viding for the United States stockpile 
strategic materials which is our first 
of defense in any future war. It was 
privilege to have participated in the de- 
velopment of our stockpiling laws 
after I first joined the Congress as = 
member of the Military Affairs 
mittee. My testimony reviewed the 9° 
tivities of the International Materis¥ 
Conference and suggested further ine 
of inquiry to the distinguished junio 
Senator from Nevada, Grorce W. MM 
LONE. The International Materials Con 
ference, an unauthorized internation 
cartel established by the Truman 225 
ministration curtailed the United Sta 
stockpile and allocated materials to the 
United States for both military and cl 
ian requirements in the midst of 
Korean fighting. In my opinion, it wer 
largely responsible for the shortage to 
tungsten which in turn contributed j 
the ammunition shortage so vividly oe 
scribed by General Van Fleet when 
returned from Korea last year. It 
curtailed our access to copper, nickel 
and other materials. 

In January 1954, responsible omeia! 
from the State Department, in their ab- 
pearance before Senator MALONE'S 
mittee, corroborated the sta 
which I had made in 1953. 
hower administration disbanded the | 
ternational Materials Conference. | 

Last week at Geneva, in the Econom, 
and Social Council of the United fẹ | 
tions, a vote was taken to esta on) 
permanent commission on internati 
trade stabilization. This new com, 
sion would have all of the powers Y 
IMC and many additional powers as Wha | 
The United States’ Representative to ep? | 

K$ 


Economic and Social Council of 
United Nations, Mr. Preston Hotch pis 
voted against the extabllabment OF gg 
organization. Iam happy that 


| 
Í 
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Eisenhower appointed such an able man 
to this vital post. 

Former President Hoover, on August 
10, 1954, at West Branch, Iowa, made a 
significant statement in reviewing recent 
‘commitments of former Presidents. He 
said: 

There has been a grievous list of such com- 
mitmients. They include international agree- 
ments which shackle our economy by limit- 
ing a free market. 


Mr. Hoover was undoubtedly referring 
to the IMC among other such agree- 
ments. 

It has recently come to my attention 
that in 1925, when our distinguished 
former President, Herbert Hoover, was 
Secretary of Commerce, he foresaw the 
dangers in the international raw mate- 
rials cartel which were then sponsored by 
foreign countries in many critical raw 
materials such as rubber and tin. 

In accordance with the unanimous 
consent previously granted, I am happy 
to be able to insert in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an address by Mr. Hoover 
entitled “Foreign Combinations Now 
Fixing Prices of Raw Materials Imported 
Into the United States,” delivered before 
the chamber of commerce at Erie, Pa., 
October 31, 1925. The Hoover Library 
on War Revolution and Peace at Stan- 
ford University in Palo Alto, Calif., dis- 
Played this document prominently in a 
showcase containing Mr. Hoover's 
Papers. It was one of many significant 
Policy statements by America’s greatest 
elder statesman, an Iowa native son, 
which I commend to the American peo- 
ple. I believe it will be helpful to those 
who are now debating the course the 
United States should take in connection 
with our further participation or non- 
Participation in this new United Nations 
Commission, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Forricn COMBINATIONS Now FIXING PRICES or 
Raw MATERIALS IMPORTED INTO THe UNITED 
ETATES 

(Address by Herbert Hoover, Secretary of 

Commerce) 

I wish upon this occasion to discuss a mat- 
ter of considerable gravity in our foreign 

Foreign controls of production and price 
have been created in a number of important 
Taw materials which, because of our inability 
to produce we must depend upon purchas- 
ing abroad. The combinations to which I 
Tefer have been set up either directly by 
legislation of foreign governments or indi- 
rectly by government patronage. This sort 
ot control of production and price exists to- 
day in coffee, silk, nitrates, potash, rubber, 
Quinine, iodine, tin, sisal, some dyestuffs, 
Quicksilver, certain tanning extracts, and 
Some other things. To demonstrate that 
this is not an inconsequential matter re- 
Quires only the recitation of the fact that 
We expend annually about $800 million for 
imports now subject to such controls, They 
Amount practically to trade war, and the 
time has arrived when we require either dis- 
&rmement or defense. 

Three years ago I pointed out this incipient 
growth and the many dangers which lay in 
Such activities, both to the consumer and 
Producer and above all from the larger view 
ot world interest and progress. At that time 
my statement was discounted by some for 
We were assurcd by their sponsors that the 
Purpose of these controls was merely to tem- 
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porarily stabilize industry and trade over the 
disturbed postwar period, and that the con- 
sumer would actually benefit as well as the 
producer. 

But these combinations have continued to 
increase in numbers and some of them have 
demonstrated all the dangers which I then 
anticipated and more. The time has arrived 
when a full, frank, discussion of the whole 
subject is desirable. For true and effective 
judgment as to the course of action that 
should be taken by nations can only be 
formed by a hammering of the facts upon 
the anvil of debate. 


At.the outset I wish to emphasize that in 


this discussion and I am not criticizing any 
foreign government or its nationals. I have 
perhaps had a unique post of observation 
and I therefore have infinite sympathy for 
the economic difficulties of all governments 
during these years. But the world is rapid- 
ly gaining stability and measures which may 
have been necessary to statesmen distraught 
with the problems of readjustment can now 
be reconsidered. 

Moreover, it could also be sald that the 
buyer of a commodity has an inalienable 
right to argue at the price even when his 
friends’ are the sellers. He has a right to 
consider all these things from his own point 
of view without any implication of un- 
friendliness or criticism for there are two 
parties in these matetrs—buyers and sell- 
ers, not one party. But far above this, if a 
man sees his friends pursuing courses which 
can only lead to mutual disaster to them- 
sel ves or the community in which we all live 
he is a poor friend who does not say so and 
say it frankly. And it is equally true among 
nations. n 

The economic distortion during the war 
made controls necessary on a hundred com- 
modities in order to prevent hoarding and 
profiteering and to stimulate production by 
guaranteed prices. These controls were in- 
tended solely to stimulate production, not 
to restrict it, and were dissolved at the end 
of the war, while those now current are, with 
a few exceptions, the creation of the last few 
years and for the purpose of increasing price 
levels through limiting production. They 
plainly revolve around the monopoly pos- 
sible over certain raw materials which tem- 
porarily or permanently are dominantly pro- 
duced within the confines of a single nation, 
and upon which the 50 other nations of the 
world are dependent for their standards of 
living and comfort. In no case does any one 
country possess the total supply of any one 
of these commodities, but in many cases they 
possess sufficient that when mobilized they 
can control the price. 

Various legal forms of these price con- 
trols have been devised, but in all cases they 
depend upon governmental action of some 
kind and thelr method is either to restrict 
exports or to establish a unity in selling 
against the competition of the buyers. I 
believe in all cases these controls make the 
same prices to their own citizens as they do 
to foreigners, but likewise in all these cases 
their home consumption la but a small per- 
centage of their total production. 

These international monopolies have a 
very wide difference from governmentally 
created domestic monopolies. In all mod- 
ern governments where we do create a mo- 
nopoly we likewise regulate its prices and 
profits in order to protect the consumer. In 
these international monopolies the con- 
sumer has no voice at all. 

We, as a government, have set up no such 
controls and, through the Sherman Act, we 
prevent our citizens from doing it. The so- 
called Webb-Pomerene Act ts not for this 
purpose. We have clung tenaciously to the 
belief that economic progress must depend 
upon the driving force of competition. The 
only thing of the nature that has ever been 
seriously proposed in our country was cer- 
tain measures of agricultural relief which 
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in themselves. did not partake of this char- 
acter, for they contained the benevolent 
aspect of proposing to fix a higher price to 
our home consumers than to foreigners and 
to thus bless the foreigner with cheaper 
food. 

The problem that faces the world, and 
possibly the more serious problem, is not 
alone the commodities that are now con- 
trolled but the spread of these ideas. There 
are many other raw materials whose sources 
are so situated that they could also be con- 
trolled by action of a single government. 
The price of wool could be controlled by 
governmental action within the British Em- 
pire. The prices of oll, cotton, and copper 
could be controlled for many years by simi- 
lar governmental action in the United 
States. Tea and jute could be controlled by 
India; antimony and tungsten by China; 
nickel and asbestos by Canada. 

But an even greater danger lies In the fact 
that if we conceive a spread of these ideas 
largely into international commerce, then it 
is perfectly practicable under government 
patronage for controls to be established by 
cooperation of producers in several coun- 
tries and thus steel, vegetable olls, and a 
long list of other commodities can be 
brought quickly into this menacing vision, 

Moreover, if these combinations now ex- 
tant prove successful over even limited pe- 
riods of years, the tendencies of all producers 
when in difficulty will be to press their gov- 
ernments to try these devices for even tem- 
porary relief. No government can sit still 
and deny to its own citizens these privileges 
of profiteering from the foreigner while they 
suffer from such action of others. 

Unless a halt is called, we are likely to 
see these Ideas become established as a regu- 
lar phenomenon in International commerce, 

Any inspection of the lst of the present 
controlled commodities will indicate that 
few of them actually originate in the great 
industrial mations—that is, the United 
States, Great Britain, Germany, France, 
Italy, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Hol- 
land, etc. It la true that some of them have 
been organized in their colonies and some 
of them participated in by their citizens, 

We are, of course, a large producing as 
well as consuming Nation In raw materials, 
and we have it within our powers to retall- 
ate, so that we could take care of ourselves 
if the world is to develop this form of inter- 
national relation. The industrial countries 
of Europe, however, have little of such re- 
sources and the growth of these methods 
can only lead to further retardation of their 
recovery, and if we, the strongest of all na- 
tions, enter upon such programs of creating 
combinations we will have given strength to 
forces of evil in the commercial world which 
generations could not remedy. 

An easygoing and tolerant world, anxious 
above all things to keep down international 
friction might let these controls in inter- 
national trade continue—objectionable as 
they are—if their conduct in every case had 
been merely to secure a reasonable profit to 
the producer. But some of them have ad- 
vanced prices far beyond this point and 
again demontstrate that inherent quality of 
all combinations in restraint of trade—that 
no unregulated monopoly is ever content 
with the reasonable but always seeks to jus- 
tify the. unreasonable on some grounds or 
other. 

Under a special direction from Congress 
the Department of Commerce has made an 
exhaustive investigation of these combina- 
tions, and I may cite 2 or 3 as showing this 


particular tendency. The uniform expres- 


sion of the managers of the rubber control in 
the East Indies up to 8 months ago was that 
the industry sought only from 30 to 35 cents 
per pound for their product, and our in- 
vestigation showed they could earn about 
25 percent on the capital invested when 
rubber brings that price. It is today over 
$1 per pound and production is still being 
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restricted. It is sald that previous losses of 
the growers must be recouped. The same 
might be said by our wheat, cotton, oil, and 
copper producers. Likewise the assertion of 
the coffee industry over years since the war 
was that stablization was sougbt only at 
roughly 12 cents per pound. It has recently 
been lifted as high as 32 cents and is today 
22 cents, with a great surplus of supplies in 
its possession, 

That this difference between reasonable 
and high prices is not trivial in its mone- 
tary implication to our consumers, is per- 
haps indicated by the fact that this margin 
alone over the whole list is today costing us 
upward of $300 million per annum. And it 
is not our people who are alone concerned 
but every other consuming nation in the 
world. 


THE ECONOMIC RESULTS OF SUCH CONTROLS 


From an economic point of view, we have 
two parties to consider in all interchange— 
the consumer and the producer, High prices 
stifle consumption and when we stifle con- 
sumption we do two things: Reduce the 
standards of living of the consumer and in 
the long run tend to reduce the business of 
the producer. The consumer at once seeks 
every device to get larger use out of a smaller 
quantity, and he turns, consciously or un- 
consciously, to the use of substitutes. The 
demand for substitutes stimulates every 
genius to discover and exploit them. I am 
not talking of adulteration. For instance, 
the coffee drinker abstracts the last drop 
from his beans and turns to tea and cocoa, 
We thus reduced our consumption of coffee 
by 20 percent during the past year. The 
rubber user patches his automobile tires and 
recovers old rubber to use it again. Every 
chemical laboratory starts on a search for 
better methods of rubber reclamation. The 
tin user turns to galvanized iron and glass 
containers. The farmer demands of his gov- 
ernment that it shall produce synthetic 
nitrates. On the production side the whole 
world goes searching for other sources of 
supply outside the controlling country. 
High profits stimulate production wherever 
possible in. other quarters. 

If all these forces be carried to the extreme, 
the combined result may ultimately bring 
rome of these controls In a crash around the 
entire industry producers, manufacturing 
consumers, and distributors alike. 

There is here a danger often overlooked, 
for the distributor and manufacturing con- 
sumer of these commodities is compelled to 
carry large stocks of raw materials in transit, 
in factory reserve, and in process of manu- 
facture, The manufacturer commitments 
to his trade for forward orders compel him 
to bear a large loss during the rise in prices, 
and if prices break, he must offer his goods 
based upon price of raw materials of the day. 
Thus the ablest managed manufacturing or 
distributing business is in constant jeopardy 
from forces they cannot themselves control. 
* The very erection of these controls is an 
invitation to the entire consuming world to 
fight militantly for its existence. The length 
of time that any particular control can last 
against these forces no doubt depends upon 
the degree of need for any particular com- 
modity and the other possible sources, and 
the possibility of substitutes. These forces 
can probably break the control of any agri- 
cultural product in à few years, for many 
alternative sources of production exist. 
Advance in synthetic production of some 
chemicals will perhaps remedy these com- 
binations. Others might be more difficult to 
meet. However, these pressures operate very 
slowly and in the meantime I assume that 
these facts being well known to the control- 
ling nations they calculate on reaping such 
a harvest as will compensate them for the 
ultimate possible demoralization of their 
Producing industry. 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS INVOLVED 


From a political point of view (and I am 
not spenking of domestic politics but of in- 
ternational relations) these actions and 
their reactions are alive with danger. As 
long as our international commerce is based 
upon the higgling of producers and mer- 
chants in a market whose floor is the free 
flow of supply and demand, their sorrows 
and exultations do not affect national emo- 
tion. It may be that if these controls bad 
never existed prices might temporarily go 
as high or higher, but in such an event 
there would be the quick response of in- 
creased production with its relief to price, 
and in any event there would be no national 
fecling over such natural courses of trade. 
Instead of this we see today continued re- 
striction and above all the arousal of na- 
tional feeling of injury. 

The moment that a government directly or 
indirectiy fosters or establishes these com- 
binations then that government has taken 
the responsibility for the prices. Whether 
these prices be reasonable or high, the pop- 
ulations of the consuming countries direct 
thelr attention upon the selling government 
and the matter becomes one of national 
emotion among all consumers, These peo- 
ples at once appeal to their government for 
action that it should use it great powers for 
their protection, Every day for the past 
year our Government departments have had 
to deal with exactly this thing. And at once 
we have higgling of merchants, lifted to the 
plane of international relations, with all of 
its spawn of criticism and hate. 

Our foreign offices will thus sooner or 
later become the bargainers in the market 
and theenegotiations of each of them are 
backed by a fine lot of rooters for the home 
team. In the long run it will not even 
have that softening goodwill of sportsman- 
ship for the fixing of prices cannot be based 
on altruism. The world will never go to 
war over the price of anything. But these 
actions can set up great malignant cur- 
rents of international Ul will. 


| WHAT IS THE REMEDY? 


The question naturally arises as to what we, 
a Nation great both as a consumer and a 
producer who have so far resolutely re- 
fused either to set up such combinations 
in our products or to allow our citizens to 
create them, should do in these circum- 
stances. We cannot allow this situation to 
go unheeded, There are several alternative 
courses of action. 

We could resolutely set ourselves to reduce 
consumption in every article that is so con- 
trolled. We could stimulate the use and 
manufacture of substitutes. We could induce 
our citizens to go abroad to other regions 
and estabiish rival production. We could 
prohibit the extension of credit to countries 
where such controls are maintained. We 
could request the rest of the consuming 
world to join with us in these campaigns. 
It might be that such activities would bring 
about an everlasting lesson to the whole 
world. But this is trade war and we want 
to live in trade peace. 

Alternatively we could say to ourselves 
that we will revise the whole of our tra- 
ditional national policy of competition as 
the base of production and that we will legis- 
late and encourage the establishment of 
these combinations for our own producers 
with the view of getting back compensa- 
ting amounts from helpiess consumer na- 
tions. Our resources are so varied and our 
people so ingenious that we could probably 
reap a rich harvest in the final balance in 
holding up the rest of the world. 

Alternatively, again, we might say to our- 
selves that these combinations are inevitable, 
and they will be continuing phenomena; 
that, therefore, we, being a great consumer, 
will set up defenses by authorizing our mer- 
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chants and manufacturers to buy these com- 
modities through a single agent, and thus 
mect the issue of a single seller with a sin- 
gle buyer, For the organized consumer has 
ever proven stronger than the producer, and 
we could win out in such a battle. No doubt 
tuch a course implies that we must set up 
distasteful regulation that would provide for 
protection of our consumer as against this 
Eingle middieman, 

Another alternative which has been sug- 
gested is that the consumer nations of the 
world should secure by International agree- 
ments the same rights which they would 
fecure in a domestic monopoly; that prices 
should be regulated under circumstances 
that the consumer has an equal voice with 
the producer, 

But I have no liking for any actions of 
this sort, for they are either destructive of 
the one hope of the world—progressive pro- 
duction or they are a recognition of the per- 
manent establishment of these policies in 
the future international commerce. They 
contemplate international trade in an at- 
mosphere of contention and dispute instead 
of peaceful cooperation. The problem should 
be met on the ground of what in the long 
run will produce good will and prosperity 
to the entire world, for no single nation can 
disassociate its prosperity from the prosperity 
and good will of all of them. 

The world is emerging from the chaos of 
the war, and these governmental meaxures 
are no longer justifiable, since the producers 
of the world may look forward to more stable 
times. We are also at the point where the 
whole consuming world is being driven to- 
ward destructive courses to protect itself 
from exploitation by these controls. There- 
fore, the time has come when a solution 
of this problem is both urgent and more 
feasible. 

I am convinced that the sound solution 
does not lie in any of the alternatives I have 
outlined; they are all in the nature of last 
resorts. They recognize trade war. I believe 
the solution does lle in the willingness of 
statesmen throughout the world to recognize 
the consequences of government-controlled 
production and price and to meet the issue 
in the only way it should be met, that is, 
by abandonment of all such governmental 
action, 


Tke Cost of Using American-Flag Ships 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ALLEN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1954 


Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, on at least two occasions during the 
present session members of the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee 
have risen to urge that there should be 
included in bills reported by other com- 
mittees a provision that at least 50 per- 
cent of the cargoes financed by our Gov- 
ernment should move in American-flag 
ships. The amendments proposed have 
been resisted on the basis that the cost of 
transportation in American-flag ships 
exceeded the cost that would be paid for 
transportation in foreign-flag ships. I 
believe that the presentations which 
were made in opposition to the Ameri- 
can-flag ships were made without full in- 
formation and were based upon a con- 
sideration of only one element of the cost 
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Which might be involved. Accordingly, 
I inquired for further information, and 
Some was made available to me. It 
Scemed to me that this information, the 
facts involved which I believe to be 
true and the 
Which I believe to be reasonable, should 
be included in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recon. 

Recently a Member stated on the floor 
ot the House that under our foreign aid 
Programs approximately $700 million of 
the $1 billion paid for shipping the for- 
eign aid commodities overseas has been 
Paid to American-flag vessels. In his 
Statement he emphasized that it cost our 
Government $121 million more by ship- 
Ding the commodities on American-flag 

ps than it would have if shipped 
aboard foreign-flag ships. He implied 
that this increased cost was a direct con- 

lution by the American taxpayer to 
erican-flag shipping. 

I do not know what assumptions have 
been applied to the cost of shipping our 
foreign aid cargoes to arrive at the so- 
Called increased cost of $121 million. 
However, even though we assume that 
the $121 million figure is correct, I be- 
lleve that dollarwise the American tax- 
adel realizes a savings by having our 

gn aid carg Shi in an 
botana oes h pped in Americ: 

To begin with, any analysis of com- 
parative costs between American and 

Oreign-flag ships must consider the type 
ot service in which the ships are engaged 
and the dollar values of the foreign aid 
Cargoes carried. This breakdown is con- 
tained in table I: 


Tamie I—Transportation costs for United 
States foreign aid; April 1948 to June 1953 


fin million dollars} 


Carried by United 
States-flag ships 


en eg ae AA Ns ves. LNA, 
L 
Rove sis CF and OLF shipments freight elements of 
Source; Foreign Operations Administration, 


— above table shows that American-flag 


Over, it is im 

x portant to note that the great 
— Of ships in liner services are mem- 
owners conferences of which member ship- 
shipping foreign-fiag ships charge the same 
Ther 


Ke Shipment of foreign-aid cargoes aboard 
— does not m any way increase the 
our oF ae 


oniy 1 inportant to note in table I that 
Waites Sect these cargoes originated 
Uguig es ports. The remaining 
Cargoes carried by American-fiag ships 


9 drawn from 
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originated in foreign ports and, therefore, 
American tankship owners lifted them at 
the world market rates. The higher cost 
which resulted from transporting these car- 
goes aboard American-flag ships is negligi- 


bie and, therefore, is not to be considered as 


an important factor in the $121 million fig- 
ure which is quoted. 

Afer studying table I, it is obvious that 
the so-called increased cost of $121 million 
largely applies to the difference of cost be- 
tween American-flag and foreign-flag tramp 
ships, This obseryation should not be taken 
to mean that our Government is wasting 
money by having the American tramp ships 
carry these cargoes. Both the Department 
of Defense and the Department of Commerce 
have arrived at the very definite conclusion 
that an American tramp fleet is essential for 
our national defense, Also, Congress has 
time and time again mandated that our 
ships shall carry at least 50 percent of our 
foreign-ald cargoes, including the bulk car- 
goes which are carried by tramp ships. 


Also, it is important to note that in the 
immediate post-World War I period 
and during the Korean war there was a 
shortage of ships to carry our foreign 
economic- and military-aid cargoes. In 
fact, during the Korean war our Gov- 
ernment was compelled to activate over 
600 ships from our national-defense re- 
serve fieet in order to meet the shipping 
needs of the free world. Therefore, it is 
clear that if our tramp fleet had not been 
available to carry our aid cargoes, the 
bidding for such cargoes in the open 
market, short of ships, would have re- 
sulted in rates much higher than those 
paid to the American tramp-ship oper- 
ators. This is in accordance with the 
basic economic law of price being set by 
supply of and demand for a given com- 
modity or service. This was proved to 
be true in World War I when our Nation 
was caught short of ships and general 
cargo rates soared over 1,000 percent 
with some rates rising over 2,000 per- 
cent. It is a matter of record that many 
foreign shipowners were able to realize 
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profits from a single voyage equal to the 
total cost of the ships. Therefore, even 
though the reservation of foreign-aid 
cargoes is a form of Government aid to 
the tramp shipowners, there is abso- 
lutely no validity in a statement charg- 
ing that our taxpayers paid $121 mil- 
lion more by shipping in American mer- 
chant ships than they would have if 
shipped in foreign ships. 

No one would lightly dismiss the tar- 
iff question by saying that the elimina- 
tion of all American tariffs would result 
in a savings to the American consumer 
and taxpayer. This complex subject 
must be considered in its entirety as per- 
taining to the protection afforded to the 
American farmer, businessman, and 
worker, and the end result of adjusting 
American income to the American 
Standard of living. This is also true 
when the American merchant marine is 
considered. The American merchant 
marine is a vital industry which is not 
only required to develop our foreign 
trade in times of peace, but to serve as a 
military auxiliary in time of war. Be- 
cause the memories of two world wars 
and the Korean war are still fresh in our 
minds, we shall not attempt to go into 
the details for the necessity of achieving 
and maintaining an adequate American 
merchant marine. 

Aside from the need of the American 
merchant marine for the development 
of our foreign markets and for our na- 
tional defense, it is essential that we 
study the effect of the industry upon our 
national economy. In order to limit our 
analysis we shall present data pertain- 
ing to the disbursement of the dollars 
earned by American shipowners in the 
carriage of our foreign-aid cargoes, the 
domestic jobs created, and the taxes col- 
lected by our Government. These basic 
facts in our analysis are contained in the 
following table: 


Tas ie II. Esiimated disbursement and resulting i from aoe transportation of 
1948 lo June 1953 s 


Joreign-aid cargoes from Apri 


DORO ayera in — 


Indirect employment: 3 
Domestic vessel expenditures, other than 
shove salaries and W ugs 
Other domestic overhead and miscella- 
neous expenditures. 


Bubtotal.-.-_-eaccececenenenennenee-| 209, 152, 000 


h r AA 


r 
Estimated earnings 


a paid for United States-fing carry- 
— 8—8——ç—ꝓ—— ůĩ 


— — > 


$ Analysis of Construction and O ting Subsidies Under Morchant Marine A 
rtation Council for the Department of Commerce, 


Shipping Panel to the Transpo 
eluding capital expenditures, p. 29. 
In man-yonrs, 4 


the Ocean 
ule III, ex 


1034, as A 
ct, 12, 1953, 


3 Losed on Department of Commerce productivity factors. 
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‘Although that portion of table II 
which refers to the disbursements of the 
dollars earned by American shipowners 
by carrying our foreign aid cargoes is 
listed as “estimated,” the area of error 
is at a minimum and negligible. We 
shall explain how these figures were ar- 
rived at. : 

The $35 million item for foreign ex- 
penditures for port charges and similar 
items is estimated on the basis of 5 per- 
cent of the total $700 million foreign aid 
cargo revenues received by American 
shipowners. This figure is not larger 
due to the fact that most recipient na- 
tions were required to provide their own 
discharging services and, therefore, 
neither the American steamship compa- 
nies nor the United States Government 
incurred any cost in this connection. 
The figure of $35 million, therefore, 
would cover only such cargoes which 
moved under berth term shipment 
through commercial channels. This is 
a reasonable estimate of the amounts so 
expended. 

The item of $70 million as the esti- 
mated earnings has been fixed at ap- 
proximately 10 percent of the freight 
revenue of $700 million. Creditable evi- 
dence shows this figure represents the 
maximum amount believed to have been 
earned by shipping companies on this 
carriage during these years. 

Columns A and C of table IT were care- 
fully calculated by the Ocean Shipping 
Panel to the Transportation Council for 
the Department of Commerce. These 
figures are based upon the disbursements 
of the subsidized lines during 1950, and 
the resultant number of man-years of 
domestic employment created by these 
disbursements. 

Column B contains the percentages of 
each disbursement item to total dis- 
bursements. For example, the first per- 
centage in column B is 6.20 percent, 
This was arrived at by dividing the grand 
total of $330,116,000 disbursements into 
the $20,475,000 paid as salaries and wages 
to administrative type personnel. The 
percentages of all of the other individual 
items were arrived at by the same type 
of calculation. 

Columns D and E are statistical pro- 
jections based upon columns A, B, and 
C. Although columns A, B, and C per- 
tain to the subsidized lines only while 
columns D and E pertain to both sub- 
sidized and unsubsidized lines, the pro- 
jection is accurate because the earnings 
and operating costs on the revenue dol- 
lar have been substantially similar for 
the subsidized and unsubsidized liners 
and tramps during these years. This is 
confirmed by the maritime subsidy pol- 
icy study, which was published by the 
Office of the Under Secretary of Com- 
merce for Transportation and the Mari- 
time Administration in April 1954. 

The individual items of column D are 
arrived at by applying the percentages 
of column B to the total of $595 million 
which is the amount of disbursements of 
revenues from the foreign-aid programs, 
excluding foreign expenditures for port 
charges, capital expenditures, and esti- 
mated earnings for the period April 1948 
to June 1953 of the $700 million freight 
revenues paid to American operators. 
For example, domestic salaries and 
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wages paid to administrative type per- 
sonnel by the subsidized lines in 1950 
was $20,475,000 or 6.20 percent of their 
grand total disbursements of $330,116,- 
600. Therefore 6.20 percent of the 
$595 million which is the amount of dis- 
bursements of revenues from the for- 
eign-aid programs, resulted in the fig- 
ure $36,890,000 as the domestic wages 
and salaries paid to administrative-type 
personnel. In this manner the re- 
mainder of the percentages of column B 
were applied to the $595 million figure 
to arrive at the projected disbursement 
for each item. 

Column E is the projected estimated 
number of man-year of direct and in- 
direct domestic employment resulting 
from the disbursement of revenucs from 
the foreign-aid programs. ‘This is based 
on the ratio of the $595 million disburse- 
ments of the revenues from foreign-aid 
programs to the $330,116,000 disburse- 
ments of the subsidized lines in 1950 
and the resulting employment. Five 
hundred and ninety-five million dollars 
divided by $330,116,000 is 180.24 per- 
cent. Therefore, each individual em- 
ployment item of column C was in- 
creased by 180.24 percent to arrive at 
the man-years of employment shown in 
column E. 5 


The grand total of man-years of em- 
ployment resulting from the disburse- 
ments of $595 million of revenues from 
foreign-aid programs is estimated at 
165,640 man-years. Thisisapproximate- 
ly 50 percent“ of the total number of 
persons employed in our anthracite coal- 
mining industry and 25 percent* of the 
number employed in the local railways 
and bus lines industry during the 5-year 
period 1948 through 1952. No one would 
question the fact that this is a signifi- 
cant direct contribution to our national 
economy. In fact, the full imployment 
impact of the revenues realized by 
American shipping companies from for- 
eign-aid cargoes is not contained in the 
above data, If this revenue had not 
been forthcoming, many shipping com- 
panies would not have realized sufficient 
profits to continue their commercial 
nongovernmental cargo operations 
which result in the employment of more 
than 6 times the man-years of employ- 
ment resulting from the foreign-aid 
shipping revenues. ` 

The estimated minimum taxes paid 
into the United States Treasury as a re- 
sult of the carriage of foreign-aid car- 
goes in American bottoms is contained 
in table III below: 

Tank III.—Taæes paid into U. S. Treasury 
A. Taxes on direct wages at 
minimum rates of 22 per- 


S $48, 000, 000 
B. Taxes on indirect employ- 
ment at minimum rates of 
22 Percent 
C. Corporate taxes and taxes 
paid by stockholders on 
dividends received at 50 
derem 


Total minimum increase 

in U. S. Treasury Reve- 
166, 000, 000 
Internal Revenue, Washington, D. O. 


3 Source: U. S. Department of Labor, Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, published in cur- 
rent Labor Review (see appendix, table A). 
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Thus, even if one subtracts the sup- 
Posed saving of $121 million which might 
have been realized through carriage of 
our foreign aid tramp cargoes in for- 
eign tramp ships, we still find the 
United States Treasury has benefited by 
$45 million. Moreover, there-has been 
created and maintained 165,000 man- 
years of employment for American citi- 
zens. However, we again state that this 
supposed saving is unrealistic because 
the shipping rates of the foreign ship- 
owners would have been much higher 
had not American ships been available 
during this period, 

A very important saving realized hy 
our Government by having subsidized 
ships carry foreign aid cargoes is in the 
recapture provision contained in the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936. This pro- 
vision enables the Government to recap- 
ture one-half of the profits which are 
over 10 percent of capital necessarily 
employed over 10-year periods of the 
operating subsidy contracts up to the 
amount of subsidy accrual. The amount 
of foreign aid shipment revenues re- 
ceived by the subsidized lines would be 
recaptured by the United States Govern- 
ment in the degree of the recapture posi- 
tion of the companies. The three main 
categories of recapture are as follows: 

First. Companies which, even with the 
foreign aid revenues, would not have 
earned over 10 percent of the capital 
necessarily employed in the business, 
In this case, the Government would not 
recapture any of the foreign aid ship- 
ment revenues. 

Second. Companies which are in a 
recapture position because of the addi- 
tional profits realized from foreign aid 
cargo revenues, In this case, the Goy- 
ernment would recapture one-half of 
the profits resulting from foreign aid 
cargo carriage which is above the 10 per- 
cent of capital necessarily employed. 

Third, Companies which are in full 
recapture position because of their com- 
mercial nonforeign aid cargoes and 
foreign aid cargoes. When companies 
are in a full recapture position, the Gov- 
ernment recaptures one-half of the prof- 
its which are over 10 percent of the capi- 
tal necessarily employed and this 
amounts to the full subsidy accrual. In 
this case, the Government may well re- 
capture all of the profits realized by the 
company from foreign aid shipment 
revenues. 

In the Maritime Subsidy Policy, pub- 
lished by the Under Secretary of Com- 
merce for Transportation and the Mari- 
time Administration, there is contained 
a statement pertaining to the effect of 
cargo carriage on subsidy payable. In 
part, this statement is as follows: 


The amount of cargo available to subsi- 
dized American-flag vessels is an important 
factor in the ultimate amount of subsidy 
payable by the Government. * * * Conse- 
quently, if private industry is to provide a 
merchant fleet adequate for national require- 
ments, all Government assistance in provid- 
ing cargo and protection against unfair com- 
petition should be provided. 


It is estimated that for the 5-year 
period, 1948 through 1952, the Govern- 
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ment will recapture 30 percent“ of the 
Subsidy accrual for these years. It is 
Obvious that a substantial amount of 
this recapture results from the foreign- 
aid shipping revenues received by the 
Fubsidized lines. This should be encour- 
Aging to the American taxpayers who 
are interested in developing their na- 
ional economy and protecting their na- 
tional security at a minimum cost. 

In addition to the foregoing, there are 
other factors which cannot and must 
Not be ignored. For example, during the 
5 calendar years, 1948 through 1952, the 
American shipowners paid the United 
States Government a total of $185,862,- 

as charter hire of Government-owned 
Ships.“ A primary reason for the charter 
e of these ships was to carry our for- 
eign aid cargoes over the world shipping 
nes short of ships. Therefore, we can 
Safely say that the shipment of foreign- 
aid cargoes in American bottoms resulted 
Many millions of dollars of charter 
hy revenue to the United States Treas- 


Also, our Nation benefits through the 
ntenance of a self-perpetuating mer- 
Chant marine which is needed to develop 
dur foreign markets in peacetime and 
lso serve as a military auxiliary in times 
ol war. 
All of the above facts barely touch 
Upon the many reasons why American- 
8 shipping makes real and continuing 
Contributions to our American way of 
© and why we must preserve unto our- 
Ives a fair share of our foreign com- 
Merce, especially that foreign commerce 
hich consists of our economic and mili- 
ry aid cargoes to foreign nations. 
Taste A—Employees in anthracite 
Coal and local railways* and buslines in- 
@ustries: 1948-52 
on ed a ee ee PS ee N 


Local rail- 
Year pases ways and 
buslines 
— = —— 

ine REE EE Rn, 000 183, 900 
77,300 158, 000 
75, 100 144, 000 
69, 100 139, 000 
63, 400 134,090 
ö 364, 900 739, 000 


1 
bt ente: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
“tics, published in current Labor Review, 


Dap Number employed Includes all full-time and 
for ttime wer 


oc ox who worked during, or received pay 

Mont 1Y poirt of the pay period ending nearest 16th of 

mong iy 75 above annual data are averages of the 
S — 


Bp Tantx B.—Total charter hire paid 


- Government by United States ship 
°Perators,. 1948-52 


Charter 

ondar year: hire paid 
$84, 942, 410 
APA 39, 400, 242 
sage 14, 557, 486 
1952 28, 915, 490 
18, 046, 650 
e — 185, 862, 278 


3 
Wa ource: U. 8. Maritime Administration, 
Ashington, D. C., July 21, 1954. 


* 
Maritim 
D: e subsidy policy, Office of the 
tatic Secretary of Commerce for Transpor- 
April tonne the Maritime Administration, 
: 54, appendix, table 17. 
21, 1954 (s Maritime Administration, July 


see appendix, table B). 
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Achievements of the 83d Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. S. J. CRUMPACKER, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1954 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Republican 83d Congress has established 
an outstanding record of legislative 
achievement. Although handicapped by 
the fact that the Republicans held only 
a slim majority in the House and for a 
time were in a minority in the Senate, 
a major portion of President Eisen- 
hower’s program has been enacted. 

The New Deal spending spree has been 
halted; inflation has been checked; so- 
cial security benefits have been ex- 
panded; home ownership has been made 
easier; farm prices are being stabilized; 
the St. Lawrence seaway is on the road 
to reality; Communists and security risks 
have been expelled from Government; 
and the people at long last have seen 
honesty and integrity restored in Wash- 
ington. Above all, the Nation is at peace. 

The Democrats did succeed in killing 
some segments of the Eisenhower pro- 
gram: the right of 18-year-olds to vote, 
statehood for Hawaii, health reinsurance, 
and revision of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

But the foundation of the Eisenhower 
program has been laid. Our economy 
has been placed firmly on the pathway 
of American enterprise after 20 years of 
straying off into leftwing experiments. 
A new approach has been made to the 
Lincoln doctrine of government of, by, 
and for the people. 

The record of accomplishments of the 
Republican 83d Congress is a long one, 
but here is a summary of its major 
achievements: 

The fighting has been stopped in Korea 
and today no American lives are being 
lost or endangered in wars an}where in 
the world. 

We have strengthened our defense 
structure while cutting the cost of its 
maintenance by billions. 

A firm, consistent foreign policy, based 
on the principle of collective security, 
guides our path toward a just and lasting 
peace. 

Rigid economy and elimination of 
waste in the Federal household has cut 
Government spending by billions. 

This has made possible the greatest 
tax reduction program in history, with 
savings of $7.4 billion to individuals and 
business, the lion’s share going to the 
people themselves. 

We have halted inflation, preserving 
the value of the dollar, 

Controls are gone. - 

The social-security system has been 
broadened and benefits increased. 

Home ownership is encouraged by the 
new Housing Act which corrects abuses 
in existing law, expands the mortgage 
credit system, and provides for slum 
clearance. 

Development of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way project, stripped of frills, is assured 
by action of the 83d Congress. 

Contending with weaknesses in the 
farm program, this Congress has moved 
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to insure agriculture its fair share of the 
national income. Immediate needs have 
been accommodated with laws dealing 
with such problems as surpluses and 
drought. 

Fourteen major reorganization plans 
to increase efficiency and promote econ- 
omy in the Federal Government are in 
operation, and a Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare has been ele- 
vated to cabinet status. 

More than 200,000 unnecessary jobs 
have been abolished from the Federal 
payroll. 

Internal security has been tightened 
and new weapons have been forged for 
use by the Department of Justice in its 
war against traitors. 

We are getting more government back 
home and we have moved to take govern- 
ment out of competition with private 
enterprise. 

This record adds up to good steward- 
ship—the kind that should merit con- 
tinued confidence and support of the 
American people. ~ 


The Small, Family-Type Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1954 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
letter from William G. Matousek, of 
Carter, S. Dak., which I feel I should 
share with all other Members of Con- 
gress. Mr. Matousek, in a very logical, 
understandable manner, describes some 
of the problems confronting the small, 
family-type farmer, of which he is 
typical. 

To him and the many others like him, 
farming is not just a way to make a 
living, it is a way of life. We must do 
everything possible to protect that way 
of life. 

Mr. Matousek's letter is as follows: 

Carter, S. Dax., August 1, 1954. 
Hon. E. Y. BERRY, 
Hiouse Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: As the time of year comes that 
brings wheat allotments to us, work tapers 
off just a little and my concern with the 
present farm program increases in propor- 
tion. Probably that is the immediate reason 
for this letter. Wheat is our cash crop, and 
when your allotment for that crop has been 
cut 40 percent it is only natural to become 
concerned. 

Now I know you have nothing to do with 
that allotment, but you do have a lot to do 
with the kind of law that produces a pro- 
gram which makes that kind of allotment 
possible. I am sure that the law was not 
intended to operate as it does, and if it oper- 
ated so unjustly to me alone, I would prob- 
ably just have to find another livelihood, but 
it is operating just as unfairly to many thou- 
sands of others. I think some of us should 
be heard from directly so that these inequi- 
ties may come to your attention. 

I would like to point out to you some of 
the unjust ways that this law works when it 
gets down to the individual. No law I know 
can be written to apply with equal justice 
to several million people, but certainly it can 
be modified so that redress is possible. 
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First, Mr. Berry, it seems to me that in 
operation no consideration is given to the 
smali family farmer, the man to whom farm- 
ing is a life as well as a living. His basic 
needs are the same as those of the large com- 
mercial farmer, yet when a cut is going 
around, proportionately it is larger for the 
emall, diversified family farmer than it is 
for the big commercial man. 

There should be a reasonable allotment to 
each farmer on which no cut is made. Then 
there should be a sliding cut taken on each 
multiple of this basic allotment so that the 
larger the producer, the proportionately 
larger cut he takes. This would protect the 
small man without ruining the larger. This 
is the principle that is applied in our tax 
structure. Is it not equitable to apply it to 
the principal source of income as well? 

Second, no provision is made to compensate 
the man who has farmed conservatively and 
with proper conservation measures. If he 
operated a general farm with proper attention 
to and protecting his land, he does 
not have a big wheat history. His is a pic- 
ture of careful soll practice with grass and 
legume and rotation. When allotments are 
being passed out, he 1s fined for his care, and 
the man who is “mining” for wheat and 
wheat alone is given a bonus because he has 
a big, uninterrupted wheat history. The 
man who has gone along and tried to con- 
form to good farming practices and past farm 
programs is now penalized for his efforts. Is 
this a fair manner of treatment? 

It appears that the time is fast approach- 
ing when we will have allotments for each 
commodity and cross compliance required. 
Yet I read that we are only a few years ahead 
of consumption and that before too many 
years we will not be able to produce sufficient 
food and fiber to fill our needs. The COC is 
holding some $6 billion worth of excess com- 
modities. 

I sat in line at the CCC bin site in Winner 
a few short weeks ago and pondered the 
ultimate use of the wheat that was pouring 
there on top of last year's and how many 
years more I do not know, while the elevators 
‘were deserted, peddling a little feed and seed 
now and then. A large segment of our 
economy is disrupted, and also in disrepute 

1 think, stil, that 1 have the basis of an 
idea that would be workable and respectable. 
If, as it appears, allotments are set for all 
commodities on each farm, why not set them 
on a bushel basis, consideration to be given 
to those farmers who have operated conserv- 
atively and under good farming practices. 
Basic, nonreducible allotments would be 
given to every farmer, then increasingly 
larger cuts taken in each multiple of this 
allotment so that the big or commercial pro- 
ducer is made to hold more of his production 
from the market—something he could well 
afford to do. 

Suppose, for Wlustration, I would be given 
an allotment of 2,000 bushels of wheat. This 
‘would be my share of the anticipated need 
for the year. This I would sell in the normal 
manner through the elevator at a guaran- 
teed price, If I produced more than this, it 
would be my responsibility to hold it off 
the market. Next year I might not produce 
my allotment, so I would draw on my reserve. 
but it would be to my own self-interest to 
maintain a reserve, hence an ever-normal 
franary in case of need. This would serve 
the double purpose of providing some in- 
come each year. Under the present system. 
I may have 5,000 bushels this year and be 
able to sell, or rather seal, it all, then next 
year I may not have any production, and 
nothing to sell. This is a self-regulatory 
process. When an individual builds up an 
unmanageable carryover, he would be forced 
to cut production and the CCC would not 
be stuck with his folly as at present. 

I ask you to consider my personal position 
only for the purpose of illustration, My 
local observation convinces me that the ma- 
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jority of my fellow farmers are not too happy 
either, and it seems that we are at the be- 
ginning, not the end, of restrictions, and 
each new one hits harder at the small oper- 
ator because he has less left of that basic 
necessity. 

Iam not just passing out platitudes when 
I say that I have been happy with the change 
of government operation and political mo- 
rality that we have undergone. I think that 
if the party that brought this about is to 
stay in power, it is essential that consider- 
ation be given to that great number of farm- 
ers of which I am but one, namely, a family- 
operating unit, both for a living and a way of 
living. There is a point below which it will 


-be impossible for us to have our basic liveli- 


hood cut and still continue to live in the 
moderate affluence to which we have become 
accustomed, and which must be maintained 
if for no other reason than to make us good 
customers for the rest of the economy. 

As I mentioned above, my wheat base has 
been cut 38 percent over last year, This 
cannot but hurt. Fortunately, I have other 
sources of income and will no doubt make 
out quite nicely, but it has shaken some- 
what my faith in justice and equality. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM G. MATOUSEK. 


Strange Bedfellows 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD W. NICHOLSON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1954 


Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
placing in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an item entitled “Strange Bedfellows,” 
written by the editor of the New Bedford 
Standard. I agree with it. He says: 

The Daily Worker, official organ of the 
Communist Party in America, is working day 
and night to destroy McCarrHr—and, as a 
corollary, all investigations of Communist 
activities. 


Mr. Speaker, I think it would be a good 
thing if this is inserted in the Recorp 
so that all the people in the United States 
could have this for themselves: 

ESTRANGE BEDFELLOWS 

The Dally Worker, official organ of the 
Communist Party in America, is working day 
and night to destroy McCarrny—and, as a 
corollary, all investigations of Communist 
activities. 

In its efforts, the Worker is vastly assisted 
by the hate campaign of individuals and 
publications against MCCARTHY. 

There violent, unfactual, and often un- 
truthful attacks on McCarTnuy are made to 
order for the Communist Daily Worker which 
often republishes them word for word in its 
columns. 

The Worker, in true Communist (and anti- 
McCarty) fashion, already has prejudged 
the coming hearings on new and old charges 
against MCCARTHY. 

Not only has the Worker found McCarrny 
guilty but, in true Communist fashion, it is 
demanding the committee of six Senators sit- 
ting in judgment find McCarrny guilty. 

Never before have the Communists found 
such powerful, vindictive, and unreasoning 
support in their purposes. Never before has 
communism found such willing cooperation 
from those who oppose communism. 

Not only is the anti-McCarthy drive get- 
ting out of hand, but it threatens to be the 
most serious blow to the democratic process 
since communism rose to power. 
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In its attempt to destroy McCartuy, the 
anti-McCarthy drive threatens democracy 
itself. 

Will the McCarthy haters, people and 
press, wake up in time to discover their com- 
munist bedfellows? No more serious ques- 
tion ever has confronted this country. 


Dangerous Compromises in AEC Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
herewith include the following edito- 
rial which appeared in the August 5 is- 
sue of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch en- 
titled Dangerous Compromises on 
Power”: 


DANGEROUS COMPROMISES ON POWER 


The compromises in the atomic bill which 
the Senate and House conferees have arrived 
at thus far do not look too reassuring. On 
the key point in particular—whether the 
Government shall produce and sell any 
atomic power for distribution by public and 
cooperative systems—the proposed solution 
seems to fall considerably short of solving. 

The power compromise would permit the 
Atomic Energy Commission to produce 
atomic power only at expcrimental, as dis- 
tinguished from commercial, plants. What 
assurance is there that these experimental 
plants would be large enough to afford a 
genuine yardstick by which to measure what 
private plants should charge for atomic 
power? 

What assurance is there that the plants 
would produce enough atomic power to let 
public and cooperative systems determine a 
yardstick of distribution costs—and to pro- 
tect those syetems from being destroyed by 
subsidized competition at the hands of pri- 
vate atomic power suppliers? 

Preference in the sale of Government 
atomic powcr would be given to public and 
cooperative systems where practicable. 
There is no such limitation on the preference 
in the Federal power laws which have gov- 
erned the sale of Government-produced elec- 
tric energy for nearly half a century. 

Why wouid it not always be practicable to 
apply the preference? Who would decide in 
any given instance whether it was practica- 
ble or not—and by what objective stand- 
ards? That loophole—where practicable— 
is big ennough for the historic preference to 
public and nonprofit systems to vanish 
through it entirely. 

Federal agencies other than AEC would be 
permitted to apply for license to generate 
atomic power, provided their own organic 
laws allowed them to do so. Are there any 
Government agencies outside AEC whose 
governing laws would allow them to gen- 
erate atomic power? If so, which agencics 
are they? 

These compromises, as so far reported, ars 
far inferior to the clear Senate amendments 
authorizing AEC and some other agencies 
to produce atomic power commercially and 
applying the preference to public and co-op 
systeme. 

Unless the terms drawn by the contferees 
preserve public power and public preference, 
the Senators who stood against the all-pri- 
vate-power bill in the first place should 
stand equally firm in opposition now, in the 
joint conference and, if need be, on the 
Senate floor. 
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Refugee Relief Program Needs 
Speeding Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, before 
We finish the business of the 83d Con- 
Sress, I rise to express my profound dis- 
appointment in the operation of the 
Tefugee immigration program so far. 
Signed by the President almost a year 
ago, the act would admit 209,000 refu- 
Sees by the time it expires in December 
1956. Yet, to date, less than 2,000 per- 
Sons have been admitted. Is this the 
aw which the President described as 

€monstrating America's traditional 
Concern for the homeless, the persecuted, 
and the less fortunate of other lands? 
an we really expect refugees on the 
Other side of the ocean to believe we are 
Concerned with their tragic plight when 
We put up all manner of roadblocks to 
eep them from coming to this country? 

It was already apparent in Congress 

Summer that there was powerful op- 
Position to this program. But yet the 
ority of us felt it was good and voted 

185 it. As many of my colleagues will 
danember, I spoke in behalf of this bill 
Tans the floor debate on its passage. 
belieyed then that it would be a great 
ip chological weapon in our behalf in 
€ cold war with the Communists, while 

z the same time offering a haven and 
. refuge for many of the disinherited 
Nd dispossessed of World War II. But 
© sad fact is that thousands of up- 
ted Europeans who looked on the pas- 
Sage of this bill as the key to the golden 
bese of freedom and opportunity have 
be N disappointed. They have not only 
d en disappointed in their hopes and 
reams of coming to America: they have 
di been convinced, by our lagging and 
intatorz tactics, that we are not really 
terested in them. Worse yet, in their 
of we are in the hypocritical position 
5 having passed legislation for propa- 
anda purposes which we had no inten- 

n of implementing. 

Mr BY have we given that impression? 

Speaker, I believe, and that is the 

n I want to go on record before the 
taudurnment of this session, that the 
yo lies in the administration of this 
tine I do not seek to impugn the mo- 
— of anyone, but in all honesty, it 
to j appear to be a deliberate attempt 
gnore the wishes of Congress. 

me us look at the facts. Last August 
si €sident Eisenhower enthusiastically 
Co into law the Refugee Relief Act. 
mine’ subsequently appropriated $3 
ex on to get the program started. An 
Mortienced administrator, Mr. Scott 
Dro + Was appointed to head up the 
Sere’ am. On the surface this would ap- 

T to make for an auspicious begin- 
wat ot a grand, new program. But this 
it ace the case. From the beginning 

as reported that the administrator 
kram mpathetie to the refugee pro- 
itself. As many of you know, it 
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was rumored here on Capitol Hill that 
everything would be done to impede the 
progress of the program. Last Janu- 
ary, for example, Mr. McLeod told a 
congressional appropriation committee 
that he hoped 15,000 persons would be 
admitted by June 30. And yet—accord- 
ing to a count made in June only 48 re- 
fugees had been admitted. 

Fortunately, certain Members of Con- 
gress did not forget about this program 
once they voted for it nor did the Pres- 
ident give up hope for its success. Last 
spring—when only 8 refugees had been 
admitted in so many months of opera- 
tion—several Members took the floor to 
register strong protests over what ap- 
peared to be a deliberate attempt to 
sabotage the whole program, One Mem- 
ber, from a State bordering my own, at- 
tacked the slowdown as a national scan- 
dal. The combined interest of Con- 
gressmen and the President had its ef- 
fect. On April 30, Mr. McLeod sailed 
for Europe to investigate firsthand the 
operation of the refugee program. 
Among other places, he visited Italy 
where the problem, as Ambassador Luce 
can verify, is particularly acute and ex- 
plosive. 

In fairness to all concerned, the pro- 
gram has gained momentum in the last 
month. The last count taken July 22, 
showed that 1,779 refugees had been ad- 
mitted to this country, but this is still 
far short of Mr. McLeod's January esti- 
mate of 15,000 by June 30. It amounts to 
about eight-tenths of 1 percent of the 
total authorized and the program is al- 
most one-third over. 

Every imaginable excuse has been 
given for the delays. One reason often 
given is the lack of cooperation from for- 
eign governments in pledging to readmit 
aliens who obtain visas by fraudulent 
means. But this reason hardly holds 
water when we consider that Italy from 
the beginning has been willing to co- 
operate in every way and early agreed to 
take back all refugees who might later 
be found to have used fraud in obtain- 
ing visas. Yet Italians, like refugees 
from other countries, have been ham- 
strung in their efforts to come to this 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, the best of laws can ac- 
complish little when there is no will to 
make it work and when there is lack of 
cooperation only misfortune for every- 
one concerned can be the resulf. 

Another reason given for the delay so 
far is the need for strict security investi- 
gations of each refugee. And certainly 
I think we would all agree that when we 
voted for the Refugee Relief Act last 
summer we were voting for an act with 
adequate security precautions. Special 
safeguards in regard to security screen- 
ing were written into the bill. Other 
precautions, over and above our usual 
immigration provisions seemed to in- 
sure the security of the United States 
against the possible admittance of sub- 
versive agents. I agree that these safe- 
guards are vitally necessary. But I sub- 
mit, Mr. Speaker, that these precautions 
should be used only for the purposes for 
which they were intended. 

I believe, further, that we have lost one 
round in the fight against Communism 
when we indulge ourselves inordinately 
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in the emotions of panic and fear. Let 
us look at the situation in Italy. As of 
July 16, 1954, 4,602 visas had been is- 
sued to Italians. How many had been 
refused on any grounds including secu- 
rity reasons? Only 438. And yet the 
professional purveyors of a particular 
brand of security would have us believe 
that it would be hard to find anyone in 
Italy or in all of Europe who is not really 
a subversive. 

While the passage of time has enorm- 
ously diminished the moral and psycho- 
logical impact which I had hoped this 
law would have, and while we can never 
undo the damage of a year of almost 
complete inaction, we can begin to cor- 
rect the impression we have created 
abroad that we don’t care about these 
people. My heart goes out to all those 
who could and should benefit from this 
program: to the relatives who cannot 
join their families in this country be- 
cause the regular immigration quotas 
are over-subscribed; to the refugees who 
have been the victims of the very ideolo- 
gles we are combatting today. I hope 
and pray that from here on in the law 
will be administered in the spirit which 
we intended when we voted for it last 
summer, i 


Hon. Laurie C. Battle 
SPEECH 


HON. JAMES P. RICHARDS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, it is 
a great loss to the House of Representa- 
tives that LAURIE BATTLE is retiring from 
Congress at the end of this term. As 
former chairman of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee and now ranking minority 
member, I have served on that commit- 
tee with Laure Battie for a number of 
years and have firsthand knowledge of 
his energy, integrity, ability, and devo- 
tion to duty. I know of no Member of 
Congress who has accomplished more 
during an equal tenure of years. He is 
the author of the famous Battle Act, 
which has done much in curbing trade 
with Russia and Iron Curtain countries, 
He was last year appointed by President 
Eisenhower as a member of the For- 
eign Economic Policy Commission, in 
which position he did yeoman work, 
Those are just two of his many achieve- 
ments since he came here. 

I must say, too, that I have a keen 
sense of personal loss in LAURIE Barrrx's 
retirement. I have come to know and 
love him and his fine family during the 
years they have been in Washington, 
and I am sure I speak for the entire 
membership of our committee and of the 
Congress itself when I say that it will 
be hard to fill his place and that we shall 
truly miss him. 

I confidently believe that Laure has a 
great future no matter what activity of 
life he decides to enter. I hope he will 
decide to come back here. But in any 
event, our thoughts and best wishes are 
with him and his family always, 
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Beware of the Communists’ Smile as Well 


as Their Growl—Both Are Tactical 
Maneuvers To Deceive or To Intimidate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Minneapolis Tribune of August 8, 1954: 

THE Sort APPROACH 


When President Elsenhower offered $15 
million worth of food to hungry east Ger- 
mans last summer the East German Com- 
munist regime promptly rejected the offer 
as an insult and a provocation. 

Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov called it 
a propaganda manetryer—a characterization 
corroborated by the United States psycholog- 
ical warfare apparatus’ subsequent exploi- 
tation of the offer. 

Both the Communists and the democracies 
regard food as a potent weapon in the strug- 
gle for men's minds. 

When President Eisenhower offered on 
July 29 to send surplus United States food 
to Danube River flood areas it was assumed 
the Soviet satellites would turn down the 
offer in the usual Communist fashion. 

The East German Communist regime in- 
deed did reject the food when it was first 
offered. But last Friday, to everyone's sur- 
prise, East German Premier Grotewohl re- 
versed himself and welcomed the food offer 
as a friendly gesture. 

Why this aboutface? Not, it may be safely 
assumed, because of any humanitarian solic- 
itude for the flood victims. Communist dic- 
tatorships don’t let such bourgeois notions 
affect their actions. 

Two considerations probably led Grote- 
wohl to adopt this new attitude. He hoped 
to trap the United States into according 
some measure of recognition to his govern- 
ment in connection with the food exchange. 
That was implicit in Grotewohl’s expressed 
hope that detalis could be arranged by ne- 
gotiation. 

The Chinese Communists are using similar 
tactics with greater leverage than the food 
offer affords Grotewohl. The Chinese Com- 
munist regime made the United States give 
it implicit recognition by refusing to discuss 
through British intermediaries the release of 
several score Americans held prisoner in Red 
China. The only way the United States 
could start moves to liberate Americans lan- 
guishing in Red prisons was by having State 
Department personnel talk with Red Chinese 
oficials in Geneva. 

Red China is putting similar pressure upon 

the United States to recognize it as the gov- 
ernment of China by refusing to accept notes 
sent through British intermediaries in con- 
nection with the killing of Americans by Red 
Chinese aircraft, The Chinese Communists 
are trying to make the United States modify 
its nonrecognition policy by ignoring de- 
mands for satisfaction addressed through a 
third party. 
James B. Conant, United States High Com- 
missioner in Germany, astutely avoided walk- 
ing into the East German recognition trap 
by dealing with his Russian opposite num- 
ber without mentioning Grotewohl. Conant 
aseigned the task of negotiating details of 
the food delivery to the League of Red Cross 
Societies. 

A second consideration influencing the new 
Yast German policy is the current Commu- 
nist campaign to-convince the people of 
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West Germany and other parts of the free 
world that coexistence Is possible 
between Communist and non-Communist 
nations. 

Grotewohl apparently hopes to show that 
his regime is a reasonable one by taking a 
new tack in Soviet propaganda. The East 
German press substituted talk about “striv- 
ing for friendly relations” with the Ameri- 
can people for the customary anti-American 
diatribes. 

It must make Fast Germans rub their eyes 
to read in the National Zeitung that “to turn 
down the offered aid would be an offense to 
the people of the government making the 
offer.” 

The Communist regimes haven’t hesitated 
to give such offense in the past. It is un- 
likely they will hesitate to do so in the 
future. But just now they are using the 
eoft instead of the harsh approach. Ac- 
ceptance of the food and talk about friendly 
ties are part of the soft approach. 


Veterans’ Bencfits Prove National Asset 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speaker, 
our forthright stand for veterans’ bene- 
fits through legislation has proven to be 
one of our Nation's greatest assets dur- 
ing its 10 years of operation. : 

The recent report of the Veterans’ Ad 
ministration demonstrates the sound 
monetary investment and charts the 
momentous moral and educational up- 
lift to our whole Nation as a result of 
keeping faith with our armed services. 

I enjoy a sense of pride in having 
strongly supported the veterans’ benefits 
now proven to be self-liquidating. 

I commend most highly the millions 
of veterans who by their individual forti- 
tude and sincerity have converted from 
defending our Nation in a war emergency 
to outstanding leadership and stability 
in our peacetime economy. 

It is a personal privilege for me to 
insert in the permanent Recor of our 
United States Congress the Veterans’ 
Administration’s factual report. It is a 
glowing tribute to our veteran: 

The GI bill, a law that has left its lasting 
imprint on the lives of millions of veterans 
and on America itself, reached its 10th an- 
niversary today. 

The law—signed by President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt on June 22, 1944, contained three 
major benefits to help veterans in readjust- 
ment to civilian life. 

One, was & program of guaranteed loans 
for homes, farms, and businesses, It still 
is in force. Another, education and training 
at Government expense, is approaching ite 
end. The third, readjustment allowances 
for periods of unemployment already has 
faded into history. 

On signing the GI bim in 1944, the Presi- 
dent said, This law gives emphatic notice to 
the men and women of our Armed Forces 
that the American people do not intend to 
let them down.“ 

But veterans have not let down the Ameri- 
enn people either according to statistics 
released today by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. 


August 12 


Through the GI bill, World War II vct- 
erans have become the best educated group 
of people in tl history of the United States. 

Because of their training, they have raised 
their income level to the point where they 
now are paying an extra billion dollars a 
year in Income taxes to Uncle Sam. 

At this rate GI bill-trained veterans alone 
will pay off the entire $15 billion cost of 
the GI education and training program 
within the next 15 years. 

Through the GI loan program. veterans 
have proyed themselves to be among the 
best financial risks in the country. 

With the help of GI loans, they have be- 
come America’s largest single group of home- 
owners. Therefore, they pay more real-estate 
taxes to States, cities, and counties than 
any other group of equal size. 

During the past 10 years a total of 3,600,- 
000 veterans—1 out of every 5 men and 
women who served in World War Il—ob- 
tained VA-guaranteed and insured loans 
valued at $23.5 billion. 

The United States Government stands be- 
hind $12 billion of the amount, in the form 
of VA guaranties and insurance. 

Home loans accounted for the 90 percent 
of all GI bill loans obtained by veterans, or 
3,300,000 for $22.8 billion. Farm loans num- 
bered 66,000 for $256 million; business loans, 
213.000 for $575 million. 

The average veteran used his GI loan to 
buy a substantial middle-price home 
neither a cracker box nor a mansion. 

A recent VA survey disclosed that 60 per- 
cent of GI home buyers paid between $10,000 
and $15,000 for their homes. Thirty percent 
paid under $10,000; 8 percent, between 
$15,000 and 620.000; and 2 percent, over 

Veterans’ record of repayment is un- 
matched, VA said. 

Over the past decade, 650,000 GI loans, 
amounting to $3 billion, have been repaid in 
full. 

Defaulted loans—on which VA has made 
good the guaranteed portions to private 
lenders—numbers only 32,000, or less than 1 
percent of all‘loans received by veterans. 

Turning to GI bill education and training, 
VA revealed that 7,800,000 World War N vet- 
erans—half of all who served during the 
war—trained under the GI bill over the past 
10 years. 

Of the total, 2,200,000 attended colleges and 
universities; 3,500,000 went to schools below 
the college level; 1,400,000 took on-the-job 
training, and 700,000 enrolled in institutional 
on-farm training, a combination of classroom 
work and practical experience on the farm. 

Included in the below-college total are 
150,000 veterans who were given the chance 
to learn to read and write in accelerated 
grade-school classes for adults. 

America's veterans have trained for nearly 
every occupation at which man earns his 
living. As a result, VA sald, the GI bill has 
helped fill the Nation's reservoirs of trained 
manpower, dangerously depleted right after 
the war. 

Among the veterans trained were 450,000 
engineers, 180,000 doctors and nurses, 113,000 
scientists, 243,000 accountants, 107,000 
lawyers, 36,000 ministers representing all 
major religious faiths, 17,000 writers and 
journalists, 

Also 438,000 television and radio repairmen, 
711,000 mechanics, $883,000 construction 
workers, 285,000 metalworkers, 138,000 elec- 
tricians, 83,000 barbers and beauty culturists, 
83.000 policemen and firemen, 45,000 bakers 
and meat cutters, 61,000 printers and type- 
setters, 76,000 dressmakers and tallors. and 
hundreds of thousands of others in many 
fields. 

The VA cited a number of studies indi- 
eating that the GI bill has helped raise both 
the educational and income levels of vet- 
erans, as well as those of the Nation. 
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According to a Census Bureau study, the 
average male veteran today has completed 
high school and has gone ahead for some 
college. On the other hand, the average 
male nonveteran, in the same age bracket, 
has been able to finish just a little more 
than 2 years of high school. 

One reason for the difference in educa- 
tional achievement, the Census Bureau 
states, has been “the advantage of educa- 
tional privileges under the GI bill.” 

Another survey, also conducted by the 
Census Bureau, showed that in 1947 the 
median income of male veterans between 25 
and 34 years of age was only $2,401. That 
same year, the median income of nonveterans 
in the same age group was higher—$2,585. 

Six years later, the median income of 
veterans rose 51 percent, to 63.631. Non- 
veterans’ income, over the same period, 
showed only a 19 percent increase to 
$3,065. 

The Census Bureau said: The higher in- 
comes of these veterans may refiect the com- 
bined influence of the increase in work ex- 
perience and the higher level of education 
which veterans have achieved as compared 
with nonveterans.” 

Attributing only part of the increased 
earnings of veterans to the GI bill, those 
who have had GI training will be paying 
approximately $1 billion more each year in 
Federal income tax. Or, within the next 15 
years, they will have paid for the entire 
Program. 

VA recalled its experiences in administer- 
ing the GI bill readjustment allowance pro- 
gram for unemployed veterans. 

During the life of the program, VA sald, 
nearly 9 million veterans drew allowances 
totaling $3.2 billion for unemployed and 
$600 milion for self-employment, during 
periods when self-employed veterans were 
netting less than $100 a month. 

Only 900,000 veterans, or 10 percent of the 
total, exhausted their full rights to this 
benefit, 

The average veteran was on the readjust- 
ment allowance rolls for only 6 weeks. 

VA files are filled with case histories of 
veterans who successfully make the leep 
from military to civillan life with the help 
of GI bill benefits. 

In Stephens, Ark., Floyd T. Bryan, ex-Navy 
Veteran, obtained a GI business loan from a 
bank so that he could buy a bank in a small 
community where oll had just been struck. 
Since that time, Bryan's bank has made loans 
to hundreds of other veterans. “They're the 
best business on my books,” he says. 

In Topeka, Kans., Douglas K. Counsellor, 
former Army Alir Force corporal, used two GI 
bill benefits—on-the-job training and a busi- 
ness jJoan—to establish a successful auto 
fabric business. After completing his train- 
ing, he decided to buy out the firm in which 
he had trained. He did so with a $4,000 GI 
business loan. 

In New York City, an Army veteran, Floyd 
T. Gould, is now at work at Brookhaven Na- 
tional Laboratories, performing vital basic 
research in atomic energy. 

Coming out of service in 1946, Gould tried 
working in a laundry; then selling soap from 
laundry to laundry; then studying typing so 
that he could try for a job as a clerk; then 
studying television repair. None of these 
was successful. 

He came to the VA and applied for voca- 
tional counseling, in preparation for enroll- 
ing in training under the GI bill. Coun- 
seling tests and interviews revealed that 
Gould was excellent college material; fur- 
thermore, that he had a natural bent for 
science. So he entered college. He won his 
master’s degree and is about to acquire his 
doctory of philosophy in atomic physics, with 
brilliant grades. Also, because of his scho- 
lastic record, he was able to obtain the im- 
portant research post at Brookhaven. 
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VA said the 10-year-old GI bill has been a 
program for World War II veterans only. Its 
achievements belong entirely to America’s 
generation of World War II veterans—now 
averaging the middle thirties, with memories 
of wartime years growing a little dimmer as 
each year goes by. 

A new GI bill was enacted in 1952 for vet- 
erans on active duty after June 27, 1960, the 
date of the outbreak of hostilities in Korea. 
This law, too, provides benefits similar to 
those which were contained in the original 
GI bill—education and training, GI loans, 
unemployment pay. 

But it’s too early to measure the accom- 
plishments of this new GI bill, VA said. 
More time must elapse before its full im- 
pact on veterans, and on the Nation, can be 
evaluated. 


Amend the Railroad Retirement Act 
SPEECH 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 7840) to amend 
the Railroad Retirement Act, the Rallroad 
Retirement Tax Act, and the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to 
the gentleman from New York {Mr. 
RADWAN]. 

Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Chairman, I join 
in paying tribute to the chairman, the 
gentleman from New Jersey, as well as 
the ranking Democratic member of the 
committee, the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. CROSSER]. 

Both gentlemen certainly deserve all 
the praise that has been heaped upon 
them today. 

Iam happy to have this opportunity to 
speak briefiy in favor of this bill, H. R. 
7840. I introduced a similar measure, 
H. R. 7979, and for this reason I am espe- 
cially happy to rise in support of this 
legislation. 

Although I also favored certain provi- 
sions, which were supported by many 
railroad employees in my district, in H. 
R. 5269, nevertheless, the bill before us is 
& very good bill and I enthusiastically 
join with the recommendation made by 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce in supporting this worthy 
measure. 

In this connection, it is important that 
We pay tribute to the people most vitally 
concerned about this legislation. The 
railroad network of the United States is 
the most fabulous network of railroad 
transportation in the entire world. The 
records of the railroads in the First 
World War and the Second World War 
were simply fabulous. A large part of 
the success of the railroad-transporta- 
tion system is due to the skilled and ca- 
pable workers who are employed by the 
railroad companies. The management 
also made a distinct contribution toward 
the efficiency of the railroads in han- 
dling greatly increased tonnages. The 
legislation before us can briefly be sum- 
marized as follows: 
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First, benefits to widows, dependent 
widowers, and dependent parents at age 
60 instead of age 65. 

Second, benefits to widowed mothers 
with physically or mentally disabled 
children over the age of 18. 

Third, full survivor benefits to widows, 
dependent widowers, and dependent par- 
ents who are also eligible for a railroad- 
retirement annuity in their own right, 

Fourth, increasing the creditable com- 
pensation from the present maximum of 
$300 a month to a maximum of $350 a 
month in the calculation of a retirement 
or survivor annuity. 

Fifth, disregarding the compensation 
earned after the age of 65, if the credit- 
ing of such compensation would dimin- 
ish the annuity. 

Sixth, changing the disability work 
clause to a maximum of $100 in earnings 
for any month without loss of the an- 
nuity for that month. 

Seventh, excluding the service of cer- 
tain delegates to national or interna- 
tional conventions of railway labor or- 
ganizations from coverage under this 


act. 

Eighth, elimination of the requirement 
in the present law that a child over the 
age of 16 and under 18 years must attend 
school regularly in order to be eligible 
for a survivor’s annuity. 

Ninth, waiver of retirement benefits 
for certain individuals who are receiv- 
ing mnon-service-connected veterans’ 
pensions. 

Again, I want to state that this is very 
good and sound legislation, and I urge 
every Member of this House to support it.- 


Nation’s Oil Crisis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES - 
Thursday, August 12, 1954 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, the domes- 
tic oil crisis in the United States is grow- 
ing steadily worse. Indications are 
that the situation will continue to get 
worse before there is hope for improve- 
ment. The best hope for any relief in 
the foreseeable future lies in adminis- 
trative action by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The problem facing our Nation is, 
basically, too much oil. We are eco- 
nomically drowning in oil. 

Foreign imports must share some of 
the blame for the situation as we find it 
today. Domestic production has been 
cut back and curtailed to a breaking 
point in an effort to offset this flush 
overproduction, .but imports have not 
shared this curtailment. Instead, im- 
ports continue to increase. 

With ruin facing our independent ofl 
producers, it seems that even the most 
uninformed can understand that the 
burden ought to be shared by all seg- 
ments of the industry in equal measure. 

Oilmen are not the only victims of the 
crisis now facing us. Their financial 
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ruin, with its resultant bad effects on all 
our economy, is only a part of the prob- 
lem. State governments are the first 
victims of such a condition. All oil- 
producing States depend on oil runs for 
a large portion of State revenues. Cut- 
backs in production is now costing my 
State of Oklahoma more than a half 
million dollars monthly over its revenues 
from oil as compared to just 1 year ago. 
This cannot continue without wrecking 
the State government. 

A recent editorial in the Daily Okla- 
homan, of Oklahoma City, brings out a 
new point on this subject, which I in- 
clude herewith because it points out why 
we need action now. The editorial is as 
follows: 

STILL More Forrien Om 


This country's independent oil producers 
may take with some reservations the reas- 
suring talk out of Washington concerning 
the effect of the Iranian settlement on 
domestic production. 

Although Iran's restored output may be 
directed primarily toward the European mar- 
ket it is difficult to see how the eventual 
addition of €50,000 barrels a day to the exist- 
ing world glut could fail to complicate the 
domestic situation barring a change in im- 
port policy. 

For regardless of the immediate destina- 
tion of the Middle East's expanded produc- 
tion the effect would appear to be a further 
contraction of this country's foreign outlets 
and aggravation of an already unfavorable 
export-import balance. 

As one of the principal oj) producing States 
Oklahoma has more than an academic inter- 
est in this matter. Its bread and butter 
concern is apparent in the July tax figures 
showing a decline from the corresponding 
month in 1953 of more than a half million 
dollars in gross production collections. 

Tran was producing about 650,000 barrels 
a day when the big refinery at Abadan was 
shut down in June 1951. That was about 
35 percent of the Middle East's production 
and more than 6 percent of the free world’s 
total output. 

Notwithstanding the loss of Iran's output 
there bas been a 113-percent increase in 
Middle East production during the last 5 
years as a result of expanded activity in other 
oil-producing countries of the area. 

Principally because of developments in the 
Middle East the expansion of foreign capacity 
has outrun foreign consumption by more 
than 1,500,000 barrels a day. As a result 
the Middle Fast largely bas supplanted the 
United States and Venezuela as the principal 
source of oll for Europe and other areas in 
the Eastern Hemisphere. 

From its position as a net exporter of ofl 
in the prewar years the United States has 
become a net Importer as a result of restric- 
tions on domestic production without cor- 
responding curtailmentse of imports. 

Figures reported monthly to the Texas 
railroad commission reflect a gradual widen- 
ing of the gap between exports and imports, 
and it might appear that the addition of 
Tran’s production would accelerate this trend 
in the absence of new restrictions on imports. 

Imports currently are supplying about 14 
percent of the United States market, and 
there ls some concern over the effect of this 
trend on the maintenance of enough domes- 
tic capacity to meet national requirements 
in the event of war and loss of foreign 
sources, 


Suggested as a possible solution Is a recip- 
Tocal trade policy that would relate oll im- 
ports from any particular country to the total 
United States export trade with that country. 
This may or may not be the ideal solution, 
but certainly it would seem that foreign pro- 
ducers shouldn't have more than 10 percent 
of the United States market. 
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Congress Should Probe Sick and Diseased 
Poultry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, on June 8, 
1954, I called to the attention of Mem- 
bers of Congress an article written by 
Hilton E. Hanna, feature writer for the 
Butcher Workman, the magazine of the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America, which re- 
ported deplorable conditions in a portion 
of the poultry industry. 

Since that time I introduced House 
Resolution 647, calling for a congression- 
al investigation of the commercial 
slaughtering and processing of poultry. 

Now Mr. Hanna has prepared a 
pamphlet on this same subject, which I 
feel will be of interest to Members of 
Congress. Under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I herewith in- 
clude the article entitled Congress 
Should Probe Sick and Diseased pears 
try”: 

CONGRESS SHOULD Prone Sick AND DISEASED 
POULTRY 


If the American people knew what filth, 
unwholesomeness, and lack of sanitation 
exists Ín certain areas of the poultry indus- 
try, they would immediately revolt and de- 
mand prompt action by Congress, the State 
legisiatures, and municipal officials to change 
the situation. 

The job of alerting the consumer-citizens 
of the Nation to the menace of this poultry 
situation is the No. 1 task staked out for 
itseif by the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of North America, A. F. 
of L., and its nearly 500 affiliated local 
unions, 

The decision to launch this all-important 
cleanup campaign and compulsory State and 
Federal poultry regulation and inspection 
drive was made by the International execu- 
tive board of the union and unanimously 
endorsed by some 315 delegates from all 
parts of the Nation attending a national 
conference held in Chicago May 24-27. In 
the words of the executive board, this cam- 
paign will be carried out to a successful 
conclusion, “even if it costs the interna- 
tional union a million dollars.“ 

JUNGLE STORY BRINGS INSPECTION 


In 1906 Upton Sinclair published his fa- 
mous book, The Jungle. That book prompt- 
ly aroused an indifferent Nation, to the in- 
credible lack of sanitation, sickening eco- 
nomic conditions, and the sea of human 
misery that surrounded the meatpacking in- 
dustry of that period. 

By March 4, 1907, Federal meat inspection 
had become a reality. Ever since then that 
service has continued to be the basic law 
of the land so far as the slaughtering, in- 
spection, grading, labeling, packing, process- 
ing, canning, sale, and transportation of 
meat and meat products are concerned. 

On June 30, 1914, the provisions of the 
Federal meat regulation and inspection 
service were extended to cover and include 
reindeer. But up to now—almost 60 years 
later—and in spite of its wide popularity and 
general acceptance as a real American dell- 
cacy, poultry tragically remains the “forgot- 
ten bird“ of the Nation's lawmakers so far as 
any compulsory regulations are concerned 
relating to wholesomeness or fitness for hu- 
man consumption, 
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POULTRY FORGOTTEN BIRD 


Reports now reaching our office indicate 
that a new “jungle” has sprung up—this 
time in certain areas of the poultry industry. 
This jungle“ business in poultry seems to 
fiourish in cases where the rotten products 
can most easily be passed off without detec- 
tion, In other words, those who operate this 
filthy trade make their big haul on the un- 
suspecting consumer in instances where the 
chickens are cut up and sold in packages of 
breasts, wings, drumsticks, or some otber 
particular part of the bird and featured as 
ready for frying or stewing. 

The story of this modern “jungle” is 
neither the easiest nor the most pleasant for 
the Amalgamated Meat Cutters to relate. It 
is difficult to handle, first of all because of 
the welfare of our members, 30,000 of whom 
are earning their livelihood in the poultry 
industry. Equally important, it is a difficult 
story to handle because of the welfare of 
those employers in the industry who take 
pride in the reputation of their business and 
do everything in their power to make sure 
that the products they handle are every bit 
as sanitary and wholesome as those of the 
great meatpacking industry of today. In 
spite of these considerations, the general 
welfare of the consuming public—which 
means all of us—demands that the story be 
told. 

UNION-EMPLOYERS! QUALITY TEAM 


At the present time it is estimated that 
approximately 300,000 workers are employed 
in the poultry industry in the United States. 
In plants where the workers are organized, 
their contracts provide for sanitary and other 
decent working conditions. This pride in 
production and cooperative policing of work- 
ing conditions has developed to such a point 
that in a number of areas of the country, 
processed poultry products carry both the 
seal of our International Union, the Amalga- 
mated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen 
of North America, and the brand name or 
trade-mark of the company employing our 
members. This method of declaring labor- 
management cooperation serves as a double 
guaranty of highest quality products. It is 
assurance that both the union and the com- 
panies stand 100 percent behind the products 
they produce. 

To these unionized poultry producers must 
be added those other operators—and there 
must be many of them—who, while not or- 
ganized, constantly strive to put good, whole- 
some, quality products on the market. 

On the other hand, recent attempts to or- 
ganze in certain areas of the poultry in- 
dustry reveal the existence of some truly 
putrid, filthy, inhuman, and almost unbe- 
lievable conditions. Affidavits in our pos- 
session point out that in instance after in- 
stance, employees are forced to work day 
in and day out under sickening conditions, 
handling and preparing diseased birds which 
move along in trade and eventually wind up 
on the tables of unsuspecting customers. 

Get the story firsthand from some of the 
poultry workers themselves. 

Listen to this account from a sworn amda- 
vit: 

“My job was to pull feathers, and those 
who were on this job with me and I were 
the first ones to handle the chickens after 
they had passed through the scalding process 
and roughing machine. When the chickens 
reached me, most of the feathers were off the 
bodies and I could see the skin of the birds 
very clearly. 

“It is quite often that thousands of chick- 
ens would pass on the line with sores on 
their bodies. Thousands of them would 
have large swellings as large as a chicken 
erg on their bodies. These swellings were 
filled with a yellowish pus, and the odor was 

very strong. Others would have red spots 
ie over their bodies that locked like eens . 
* 
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Another affidavit reads In part as follows: 

“I have seen thousands of chickens that I 
have worked on that had large sores on 
their bodies. Some of the sores had hard 
scabs on them and some of them would be 
open. I have, when I had time, cut these 
sores oT. These sores would range in size 
from a dime to the size of a half dollar. I 
haye also seen chickens with red spots all 
over their bodies. We did not know what 
caused these red spots but we would re- 
mark to each other that they had smallpox 
or measles.” 

Here is another worker's sworn statement: 

“When I was killing chickens I have cut 
the throats of many chickens that were al- 
ready dead and stiff. These dead chickens 
would at times have part of their heads 
mashed off. The first time I saw these kind 
of chickens come along I did not cut their 
throats, but (my) supervisors came and told 
me to cut their throats and let them go 
through with the good ones. I obeyed them 
Irom then on until I changed jobs. 

“When on the killing job I would also kill 
chickens that would be sick and have long, 
thick, and stringy pus coming from their 
mouths and nostrils. 

“When clipping gizzards I would see large 
frowths on the entrails that looked like a 
mass of jelly, These chicken entrails would 
smell awfully bad, and at times would make 
me sick at the stomach. The entrails would 
have small pimples on them that looked 
similar to measles. The gizzards would be 
full of worms and would get all over my 
hands, and they wauld also have some kind 
of hard growths on them. The livers would 
be almost green at times. 

“These diseased livers and gizzards would 
be taken to the stuffing table and put in a 
sack and placed back in the chickens.” 

Still another affidavit gives this picture: 

“When packing there would be hundreds 
of chickens per day come into the packing 
room that would be bruised, have sores on 
them, and the chest cavity would be covered 
with pus. Sometimes the skins of chickens 
would be so covered with sores (sores that 
would have openings with a hard gristly ring 
around them, others that would have scabs 
over the sores, and others with red pimples 
that looked like measles and chickenpox) 
that I would have to take the entire skin off. 
Some of these sores could be cut off. After 
taking the skin off or cutting the sores off 
I would pack them in boxes and see them 
loaded on trucks to be taken to market. Oth- 
ers that would have different parts that had 
turned green would have the green parts cut 
off and the rest of the carcass would be 
packed and loaded out for market. 

COMPULSORY REGULATION AND INSPECTION 

NEEDED 

This threat to the Nation's health and wel- 
fare exists primarily because there is no com- 
pulsory Federal law regulating the slaughter- 
ing, Inspection. grading, labeling, packing, 
processing, canning, sale, and transportation 
of poultry or poultry products that move in 
interstate commerce. As a result, in the 
main only the laws of the jungle prevail in 
— preparation of poultry products for mar- 

et. 

Compare the case of poultry with that of 
meat and you get a clearer picture of the 
whole situation. It is estimated that ap- 
proximately 80 percent of the Nation's com- 
mercial meat supply is prepared under com- 

Federal regulation and inspection and 
most of the rest is subject to State or local 
inspection laws. On the other hand, none of 
the poultry supply of the Nation is processed 
under compulsory Federal inspection and 
only few States have any compulsory poultry 
regulation of their own. 

There is, however, a Federal poultry inspec- 
tion and grading program, but unlike the 
compulsory program that applies to meat, 
this poultry program is purely voluntary and 
covers less than 20 percent of the Nation's 
commercial poultry supply. 
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VOLUNTARY PROGRAM LACKS TEETH 


This voluntary poultry inspection and 
grading program is presumably asked for and 
utilized by those poultry houses and estab- 
Mshments that take pride in being able to 
advertise and offer their products to the 
public as inspected for wholesomeness by 
United States Department of Agriculture or 
Government graded. No doubt, many of 
those who apply for this voluntary service do 
so in good falth and comply with the various 
regulations and provisions of the program as 
specified. On the other hand, recent in- 
vestigations make it perfectly clear that a 
compulsory poultry regulation and inspec- 
tion program with teeth in it is long over- 
due in the interest of the health and welfare 
of the Nation's consumers. Actually, much 
of the so-called Federal poultry and poultry 
products inspection and grading programs 
is nothing lees than a farce which comes close 
to being a fraud on the American people. 

This voluntary Federal poultry grading and 
inspection program is available under six 
separate and distinct types of services. Of- 
ficially they are listed as follows: 

(a) Grading of live poultry. 

(b) Certification of dressed poultry pro- 
duced under sanitary requirements in official 
plants. 

(c) Grading of dressed poultry: (1) in an 
Official plant, (2) at terminal markets and 
other receiving points. 

(d) Inspection of dressed poultry in oM- 
cial plants for processing as ready-to-cook 


poultry. 

(e) Grading of ready-to-cook poultry: (1) 
in an official plant, (2) at terminal markets 
and other receiving points. 

(f) Inspection service in official canning 
plants. 

FRAUD ON THE PUBLIO 

To the average citizen this elaborate array 
and outline of Federal regulations relating 
to the processing of poultry and poultry 
products may well be taken as ample proof 
that any poultry product bearing a United 
States Government label, stamp, or mark of 
any kind is okay for wholesomeness and ap- 
proved for human consumption. In fact, 
it is probably not at all unreasonable to as- 
sume that the average consumer does not 
even bother to look for Government labels, 
but just naturally takes it for granted that 
in the purchase of poultry and poultry prod- 
ucts, he or she is protected by the same rigid 
Federal or State compulsory inspection for 
sanitation and wholesomeness as apply to 
beef, pork, veal, lamb, and other meats and 
meat products. 

In light of this traditional faith and con- 
fidence of the American people in their Goy- 
ernment to protect them from fraud, filth, di- 
sease, and unwholesomeness in food producta, 
it is tragic indeed to have to point out that 
this vigilance falls short of extending to 
poultry or poultry products, 

REGULATIONS THAT MEAN NOTHING 

Few people, for example, would suspect 
that it is possible for them to buy eye- 
appealing packages of poultry bearing a 
stamp announcing “Processed under United 
States Department of Agriculture sanitary 
standards,” but which means absolutely 
nothing so far as the quality, cleanliness, or 
edibility of the bird is concerned. That 
stamp means only that the plant in which 
the poultry was processed is well constructed 
and equipped with modern facilities. The 
United States Department of Agriculture 
tries to divorce itself from responsibility un- 
plied tn the “Sanitation” marking by requir- 
ing that there be set forth in the same mark, 
but in smaller print, which the unsuspecting 
consumer may never read, the following 
statement: “Not USDA graded for quality 
or USDA inspected for wholesomeness.” 

Further reading of the official instruction 
of the United States of Agri- 
culture to plant sanitarians will show why 
the Government marking referred to above 
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means so little on poultry products. These 
instructions say plainly: “The service that 
is rendered under sanitation process Mark- 
ing is limited to sanitation and, as such, 
we do not have authority to prohibit a com- 
pany from packing birds that may be emaci- 
ated or show external evidence of disease.” 
SHADY OPERATIONS 

In addition to the appalling lack of Fed- 
eral protection for the consumers of poultry, 
there is evidence that poultry, from States 
without regulations, has been entering the 
market under questionable circumstances 
and doubtful legality even in States that do 
have rigid poultry inspections laws. As of 
the date we go to press, for example, the 
State of Texas has no poultry inspection law 
of any kind. Despite this fact, Texas-pro- 
duced poultry products have been able to 
reach markets in California, a State with 
very rigid poultry inspection laws. One of 
the more significant sections of the Cali- 
fornia law specifies that out-of-State poultry 
need not be reinspected if it originates in 
States whose poultry inspection laws are 
equally as strict as its own. 

Texas-produced poultry was able to side- 
step or evade the California law and thus 
reach markets in the Golden State only 
through a ruse. The Commissioner of Agri- 
culture of Texas, on his own, and without 
legal basis, proceeded to appoint and did 
appoint so-called “inspectors” arming them 
with authority which did not exist, to certify 
as. to grade and sanitation poultry processed 
anywhere in the State of Texas, and to do so 
without the guidance of any published tests 
or standards. In the most flagrant case re- 
ported to us the “inspector” appointed was 
a company supervisory employee who never 
once relinquished any of those supervisory 
duties while serving as an inspector. It was 
such conditions of false pretense parading 
under the guise of respectability and legality 
that enabled this so-called Texas “inspected” 
and “graded” poultry to reach markets in 
California and other States like Colorado, 


HISTORIC COURT DECISION 


As soon as these illegal practices were dis- 
covered the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen immediately instituted 
proceedings to bring them to a halt. The 
action was entitled Case No. 98414 Amalga- 
mated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen 
of North America, Local 103, A. F. ie 
against John C. White, Commissioner 
Agriculture, the State of Texas, et al. 

On May 17, 1954, Judge Jack Roberts, of 
the District Court, 126th Judicial District, 
‘Travis County, Texas, issued an injunction at 
the request of the union restraining the 
Commissioner of Agriculture of the State of 
Texas and enjoining him from continuing the 
practices enumerated above. The injunc- 
tion order was entered by Judge Roberts after 
the defendant pleaded nolo contendere, or 
no contest. The importance of this injuno- 
tion cannot be overestimated. It is a sige 
nificant step toward the goal of complete 
elimination of the utterly unwholesome con- 
ditions that not only exist but thrive in 
many areas of the poultry industry. 

MAJOR INDUSTRY UNREGULATED 

The need for the prompt passage of an 
effective poultry regulation and inspection 
program both on the State and Federal level 
becomes more urgent with every passing 
day. This is true for several important rea- 
sous: (1) Because the poultry industry, one 
of the major food industries of the Nation, 
has been permitted and continues to grow 
unregulated from the standpoint of the 
quality of its products; (2) because tons 
of poultry, uninspected for disease and un- 
certified for edibility, are dumped on the 
market daily; (3) because between 1940 and 
1953 per capita poultry consumption (chick- 
end and turkey combined) jumped from 22 

to 35.2 pounds (pre figures 
for 1953); and (4) because health authori- 
ties are agreed that a number of poultry 
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disenses are capable of being transferred to 
human beings, 

Additional affidavits underscore the need 
for prompt action by local, State, and Fed- 
eral officials to establish an effective com- 
pulsory poultry regulation and inspection 
program, 

For example, another worker's sworn state- 
ment runs as follows: 

“My job was cleaning up, and during the 
last 4 months my job was cutting off feet. 
This job required that I handle and cut 
the feet off every third chicken. During 
my tenure of employment I have never seen 
the Federal, county, or State inspector in 
the * * * plant. I have seen thousands of 
chickens with large sores, broken wings, dis- 
colored spots, and some were green and 
slimey. These chickens were then sent into 
the packing room for shipment. I have 
never seen a chicken that was discarded as 
unfit for human consumption. Al) chickens, 
regardless of their condition, was sent to 
the packing room.” 

And another affidavit. says this: 

“My job was to take the galls off the Uvers. 
I also had to handle the hearts. I have 
handled thousands of livers with big ugly 
sores, hearts that were enlarged to twice their 
normal size, and hearts that were covered 
with pus. Sometimes these sores would 
break open and an odor was so bad that I 
‘could hardly stand it. I would put the livers 
and hearts into a trough, diseased ones and 
all. They were then washed by a machine 
and sent on to the packing room where they 
were prepared for shipment. I was instruc- 
ted to put every one, including the diseased 
part, into the trough, which I did. I have 
never seen an inspector in the plant.” 

THREAT TO HEALTH OF ALL 


These conditions are direct threats both to 
the consuming public and to those workers 
and employers who are cooperating in every 
way possible to produce quality products. If 
only from the standpoint of its own economic 
welfare, therefore, it would seem that the 
poultry industry itself should be leading the 
clean-up campaign, both for effective inspec- 
tion laws adequately enforced and for a well 
organized, self-policing campaign. In addi- 
tion, the health of the Nation is, or ought 
to be, the concern of all. Consequently, the 
cooperation and support of every consumer- 
citizen of the Nation is being sought and 
solicited in this poultry cleanup campaign. 

Already a number of citizens, laymen as 
well as public officials, from across the Nation 
have expressed interest and pledged their 
support to the cleanup campaign. Several 
Members of Congress—both the House and 
Benate—have volunteered to introduce an 
effective bill at the earliest opportunity mo- 
ment. And the initial article on the sub- 
ject from the May Butcher Workman, official 

ublication of the International Union, has 
n inserted into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by Congressman MELVIN Pasce, of Illinois. 

In further action Congressman Paice has 
petitioned Chairman Cuirroxp Hore and the 
other members of the House Committee on 
Agriculture to consider appointment of a 
special committee to investigate and probe 
conditions in poultry plants around the Na- 
tion. Latest report from Washington on 
this development is that the whole matter 
has been placed before the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Ezra Taft Benson, for his considera- 
tion and action. 

The labor press bas been solid in its sup- 
port of the drive. With the passing of time 
both the daily papers and national column- 
ists are recognizing the campaign and giving 
it space in their pages and columns, 

A LADY ENTERS THE PICTURE 


As soon as the Butcher Workman's article 
exposing the conditions that exist in certain 
areas of the poultry industry was called to 
the attention of Congresswoman LEONOR 
Svuiiivan, of Missouri, she, too, immediately 
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sprang into action. She relayed the infor- 
mation to the Pure Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, requested a summary report from 
Commissioner C. W. Crawford on operations 
of that agency in the area of poultry inspec- 
tion, and invited their support in the drive 
for a more effective poultry regulation 
program, 

Inquiry by Congresswoman , SULLIVAN re- 
vealed a number of facts and figures not at 
all comforting or reassuring to the consum- 
ing public. Actually they ought to be nause- 
ating and very disturbing to every American, 
The Gentlelady discovered, for example, the 
following: 

1, That under its poultry Inspection pro- 
gram in the fiscal year 1953 and the first 11 
months of fiscal 1954, the Pure Food and 
Drug Administration approved a total of 106 
seizure actions for the removal of unfit birds 
from the market. Of these seizures, 64 cases 
included charges that the item so seized was 
In whole or in part, the product of a diseased 
animal. 

2. During the same period, the Pure Food 
and Drug Administration also approved 33 
criminal actions for violation of the pro- 
visions of the Pure Food and Drug Act. 
Twenty-two of these actions involyed dis- 
eased poultry. 

It ought to be explained that under the 
Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act, a food 
is deemed to be adulterated if it ts the 
product of a diseased animal or of an animal 
which died other than by slaughter, 

3. During the fiscal year 1953, the Pure 
Food and Drug Administration devoted the 
equivalent of 10 man-years to the phase of 
its program dealing with poultry. These op- 
erations included work on diseased poultry 
and work on filthy, decomposed, or otherwise 
unfit poultry, as well as work on poultry 
which had been needled or otherwise 
fraudulently watered to increase its weight. 

4. According to Pure Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration estimates, there are approxi- 
mately 1,300 interstate poultry dressing, 
freezing, or canning establishments in the 
United States. But for the past 2 years, the 
agency has been able to make only about 400 
poultry establishment Inspections per year, 
and one quarter of these were reinspection of 
the same firms. In other worde, even assum- 
ing that no new poultry houses are estab- 
lished, at the present rate of coverage, it 
would take at least 4 or 5 years to inspect the 
poultry establishments now in operation. 
Despite this fact, the forecast is that the 
number of hours spent on this work during 
the 1954 fiscal year will be substantially re- 
duced, 

COLD FIGURES TELL TRAGIC TALE 


These cold statistics tell a tragic story of 
the job our Government is not doing to pro- 
tect the poultry consumers of the Nation 
from fraud, filth, and disease. From a prac- 
tical standpoint, this make-believe program 
of consumer protection, whether under the 
vo- called Voluntary Inspection Service of the 
Department of Agriculture or under the 
skeleton staff and inadequate facilities of the 
Food and Drug Administration, is about as 
effective as trying to bail a well dry with a 
sieve. It simply can't be done. Nothing less 
than an effective compulsory poultry reguln- 
tion and inspection program, rigidly enforced 
on the local, State, and national levels, will 
guarantee the consumers that the birds they 
buy are fit for human consumption. 

In another of its admissions, the Pure Food 
and Drug Administration verifies the fact 
previously reported by the Butcher Work- 
man, namely: that it is well established by 
health authorities that certain poultry dis- 
eases are transmissible to man. Among 
these, for instance, are psittacosis (parrot 
fever) and Newcastle disease, In addition, 
there is another group of diseases common 
to poultry as well as man, and apparently 
caused by the same disease organism in both. 
While transmission in such cases has not 
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been definitely established, it is believed that 
poultry may at least serve as a reservoir of 
human infections by routes not yet dis- 
covered. Certain types of encephalitis and 
meningitis, pseudo-tuberculosis and pas- 
turella infections are in this group. 
STRONG UNION STAND 

On May 28, the two top officers of the 
international union, President Earl W. Jim- 
erson and Secretary-Treasurer Patrick E. 
Gorman, issued instructions to every poultry 
local of the international union, or locals 
Having any portion of their membership 
employed in poultry, to take definite and 
immediate action, to make sure that. no 
Amalgamated member engages in the slaugh- 
tering, processing, or packing of unwhole- 
tome poultry. This was an unprecedented 
move on the part of the international officers 
of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen, but it is an indication of 
the seriousness with which the unlon has 
entered Into the fight for an effective poultry 
regulation and inspection program, 

EVERYBODY'S FIGHT 


The fight for an effective poultry regula- 
tion and inspection program is an all- 
American fight. Everyone is needed; every- 
one is welcomed. No one will be slighted 
and no efforts will be slackened until the 
victory is won—until chickens, ducks, geese, 
guineas, pigeons, and the rest of the poultry 
family are once again birds we can all enjoy 
because we all played our part in making 
them safe for human consumption. 

Your civil duty calls. Don't be a shirker. 
Write, wire, "buttonhole" or otherwise con- 
tact your Congressman, Senators, State legis- 
lators, health officers, mayors, councilmen, 
and other local officials. Remind them that 
the health and welfare of the Nation de- 
mands the prompt enactment and enforce- 
ment of an effective compulsory poultry 
regulation and inspection program on all 
levels of government—local, State and Na- 
tional—and demands it now. As citizens, 
consumers, and taxpayers we owe it to our- 
selves, our community and the Nation to 
act on this important matter and act im- 
mediately. Health is the concern of all. 

On July 16 and 20, respectively, Senator 
Pauw H. Doveras, of Illinois, and Congress- 
man MELVIN Price, 24th Illinois District, in- 
troduced similar resolutions in the House 
and Senate calling for congressional investi- 
gation of the commercial slaughtering and 
processing of poultry. Senate resolution is 
No, 283, referred to Committee on Agriculture 
and House resolution bears No. 
647, referred to Committee on Rules. 


New Assistant Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Mr. Bradshaw 
Mintener 8 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, the President 
and Secretary Hobby are to be congratu- 
lated on securing Mr. Bradshaw Mint- 
ener, of Minneapolis, as Assistant Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
with special responsibility for Federal- 
State relations. This is a very important 
post because so many of the activities of 
that Department are joint operations of 
the Federal and local governments—such 
as, social security, vocational education 
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and rehabilitation, hospital construction, 
food and drug administration. Mr. 
Mintener has had a distinguished career 
as vice president and general counsel of 
Pillsbury Mills—and, like so many other 
officials of this administration, is making 
a great personal sacrifice to accept this 
appointment. That is in harmony with 
the public-spiritedness we in Minnesota 
+ have seen Mr. Mintener demonstrate in 
the many church, interracial, and civic 
tasks he has accepted in the past and 
always discharged with distinction. Un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include an editorial from the Minne- 
apolis Star of August 6, 1954: 
Tue Am Ma. MINTENER 
Bradshaw Mintener was a key figure in the 
movement which resulted in a clear call from 
Minnesota for the nomination of Mintener’s 
old friend, Dwight D. Eisenhower, for the 
Presidency. Now the President has sum- 
moned his good friend to Washington to be 
Assistant Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. But this is no mere paying off of a 
political or personal debt. The President 
knows the fine legal and human qualities of 
the Minneapolis attorney. This city and this 
State long ago learned that important proj- 
ects entrusted to Mintener’s care were 
quickly and competently handled. The Na- 
tional Government soon will learn the same. 


Congressman Hunter Represents Working 
People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OAKLEY HUNTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1954 


Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Representative in Congress from the 
12th California District, I believe it is 
important that I report to the people 
of my district on legislative activities 
which affect them and my action on 
such issues. The vast majority of these 
people are conscientious, thrifty, ener- 
getic persons who work hard at their 
jobs to earn their livelihood. Some of 
them have passed their productive years 
and have retired after a lifetime of labor. 

Because these people are working, or 
have worked and-are retired, I intend 
to discuss at this time legislation of spe- 
cial importance to them. 

TAX RELIEF 


The 83d Congress completely revised 
our complicated tax structure, closing 
numerous loopholes which had been giy- 
ing unfair advantages to the rich, and 
eliminating or lowering many taxes 
which had been creating a real hard- 
Ship on the working people. More than 
two-thirds of the tax relief goes to wage 
earners, families, and other individuals, 
I supported these tax relief measures. 
This is the biggest tax cut in our his- 
tory—nearly $742 billion. 

Specifically, the workingman has re- 
ceived tax relief through -drastically 
slashed excise taxes on drugstore items, 
cosmetics, baby oils, ladies’ handbags, 
telephone bills, and numerous other 
items. The 20 percent tax on home 
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washing machines has been eliminated 
entirely. This means that when you go 
to the store, you have more to spend on 
yourself and your family, and the tax 
collector gets less from you. Earlier 
this year, the tax bill of each individual 
taxpayer was reduced 10 percent. In 
addition, the new tax-revision bill gives 
more generous deductions for medical 
expenses, freedom from taxation for a 
retired couple if they have $200 monthly 
pension income, and children working 
after school or during summer vacation 
can now earn more than $600 in a year 
and still be listed as a dependent. Also, 
salesmen have fairer means of comput- 
ing expenses, thus saving money under 
the new tax law. Working widows will 
be permitted to deduct the cost of child 
care. 
HOSPITALS AND HEALTH 


The 83d Congress has taken impor- 
tant and vigorous steps to promote and 
protect the Nation’s health. One of its 
first acts was to create a new executive 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare with Cabinet rank. 

Legislation has been passed to provide 
Federal aid in the construction of public 
and nonprofit hospitals, diagnostic and 
treatment centers, rehabilitation facili- 
ties, and nursing homes. Research into 
health problems is encouraged through 
the National Heart Institute and the 
National Institute of Dental Research. 
Additional funds have been appropri- 
ated to expand the State-Federal voca- 
tional rehabilitation system, which is 
designed to help disabled persons to be- 
come economically independent. 

A new law aids Federal loan officers 
in seizing and destroying unsafe fabrics 
used in certain inflammable cowboy suits 
and explosive sweaters which have 
burned many children in home acci- 
dents. It is now also against the law 
to ship dangerous fireworks into any 
State which bans their sale. 

At the present time, Congress is con- 
sidering legislation to encourage the 
establishment or expansion of voluntary 
private health insurance plans—permit- 
ting a broadening of their coverage in 
some cases, with increased protection, 
or lower rates in others. Approximately 
92 million Americans are already cov- 
ered by private plans, but better protec- 
tion is needed, particularly against long- 
term illness, This legislation has had 
my support. 

SCHOOLS AND EDUCATION 

Congress has authorized an extension 
of the program of assistance in construc- 
tion of schools in crowded defense cen- 
ters and other areas which have grown 
abnormally because of Federal activi- 
ties. Congress has also granted similar 
assistance for school operating expenses. 
Legislation has been enacted to allow 
expanded use of surplus foods in the 
school lunch program. 

HOUSING 


The Housing Act of 1954 will raise 
housing standards, help more of our peo- 
ple to acquire homes, assist communities 
in getting rid of slums, and in improv- 
ing older neighborhoods, and strengthen 
our mortgage credit system. In the fu- 
ture, the new law will also stimulate the 
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Nation’s entire economy, particularly 
the construction industry. 

The new act makes it possible to buy 
new homes under FHA-insured loans 
with much lower down payments. For 
example, on a $10,000 new home under 
FHA, a buyer previously had to make a 
downpayment of $1,250. Now the down- 
payment is only $700. 

HIGHWAYS 


The new highway law means that we 
in the 12th Congressional District can 
drive our cars with greater convenience 
and personal safety. Almost all of our 
gasoline-tax money will be used for 
highways instead of being diverted for 
other uses. California gets a big share 
of funds authorized in this law for free- 
ways, secondary roads, and streets. I 
cast my vote for more and better roads 
for my district. 

VETERANS 

Our Nation’s war veterans will have 
plenty of hospital space for treatment 
required as a result of service to our 
country. Congress has provided this 
year for a record number of beds in vet- 
erans' hospitals. Last year I joined with 
my colleagues in voting for an extension 
of the GI bill of rights for veterans of 
the Korean war. This year, as in 1951, 
I voted for increases in rates of com- 
pensation and pensions payable to vet- 
erans and their dependents. In view of 
the present cost of living, these increases 
were necessary and reasonable. 

GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


In 1951 Congress gave postal workers 
and classified civil-service employees a 
long-overdue pay raise. Due to infla- 
tion, however, the ordinary civilian Fed- 
eral employee today is economically 
worse off than in 1939. You cannot re- 
cruit or keep competent employees to 
conduct the business of the United 
States with that kind of economic pros- 
pect confronting them. Aware of this 
situation, I have supported legislation 
this year providing for further pay in- 
creases. Government employees and 
others living on fixed incomes can be 
thankful that the present administra- 
tion has brought a halt to the deadly 
spiral of constantly climbing prices. 

RAILROAD RETIREMENT 


New legislation enacted by the House 
liberalized the provisions of the railroad 
retirement system by reducing the eligi- 
bility age of widows from 65 to 60, raising 
maximum earnings from $75 to $100, 
increasing maximum creditable compen- 
sation from $300 to $350, and in many 
other ways. In the meantime, the un- 
employment insurance was raised from 
87 to $8.50 a day. I supported these 
provisions, 

SENTOR CITIZENS 

The House has increased social-secu- 
rity and old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits by raising benefit amounts, in- 
creasing the earning base, eliminating 
the 5 lowest years of earnings in com- 
puting averages, raising minimum pri- 
mary insurance amounts, increasing 
maximum family benefits from $168.75 
to $200, broadened coverage, and ex- 
pand benefits in many other ways. I 
have supported these provisions and 
have personally supported Dr. Francis 
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Townsend in his attempt to develop an 
adequate pay-as-you-go pension plan to 
assure our senior citizens a dignified 
standard of living. 


Remarkable Man 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1954 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr Speaker, herewith 
I submit for the Recoan a brief editorial 
about a remarkable mand and a very 
friendly fellow—a man who has culti- 
vated the sweet flowers of friendship 
throughout his native land and on far- 
distant shores. Wherever he has trav- 
eled, at home or abroad, his constant 
companion has ben a genial smile. His 
open heart has been his passport and his 
warm handclasp has been his visa. Real 
friendships are priceless and real friends 
are few, but it does not cost much to 
smile. Some people are too busy to be 
friendly, too important to be kind, and 
too selfish even to smile or to speak a 

word. Here is a man who has 
labored in the laboratories of his Lord 
never too great to be humble, never too 
busy to be kind, and never in his life 
has he been cruel. 

Surely he was not born great, nor has 
greatness been thrust upon him, but he 
has achieved greatness in the fields of 
spiritual, civic and social welfare ard 
has endeared himself to the people of his 
native land. He is great, not because 
he is a physical giant and big, tall and 
strong, but merely because he is a gen- 
tle man who has planted seeds of friend- 
ship along the thoroughfares of life. 
All who have known him have been im- 
pressed with the unaffected elegance 
and amiable simplicity of his maners. 

This remarkable man of whom I 
speak is James A. Farley, known every- 
where as Jim. He has lived a long and 
useful life, but he shall never grow old 
because he is animated by the spirit of 
youth. He has lived well and magnifi- 
cently and always and ever he has lived 
above the fog in public duty and in pri- 
vate thinking. From the dawn of man- 
hood’s morning to the golden hours of 
his great life he has been inspired by 
lofty principles and high ideals and at- 
tended by a righteous influence. Surely 
he has the right to exact from life the 
real compensations which by his life 
and love and labor he has so richly 
earned. He is a man of courage and 
conviction, and is remarkable merely be- 
cause of the life he has lived. In poli- 
tics he has been powerful; in public of- 
fice he has been a paragon. 

Perhaps you wonder why I am having 
all this to say. Certainly Iam not nom- 
inating Jim Farley for public office. 
Neither am I singing a political swan 
song, and surely this brief tribute is not 
a requiem. Actually, the little editorial 
in the Gastonia Gazette prompted me 
to say these few kind words about Jim 
Farley, whose friendship most all of us 
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have enjoyed through the years. “He 
has walked with kings, but he has never 
lost the common touch. 

REMARKABLE MAN 


Congratulations to Belmont Abbey College 
on securing James A. Farley as the principal 
speaker for the approaching commencement 
exercises. 

Jim’ Farley is one of the most remarkable 
politicians in American history. And one 
of the most remarkable personalities of his 
generation. 

Now well in his seventies, and we believe 
nearing 80, Jim Farley has changed very 
littie in appearance in the last 20 years. 
Just a few years ago we saw him marching 
with the Knights of Columbus in the mam- 
moth parade which welcomed Gen, Douglas 
MacArthur to New York. 

He marched the full 5 miles or more 
without missing a step, walking as erect and 
with as firm a step as the youngest man in 
the crowd. 

It has been said that Jim Farley knows at 
least 100,000 people by name, knows where 
they come from and what their business is. 

We can testify to the fact that he has a 
most remarkable memory, for when we spoke 
to him at a dinner in New York several years 
ago, he boomed out, before we could tell him 
who we were: 

“Hello, Atkins. How are things in Gas- 
tonia?” 

The remarkable thing about {t was that we 
had talked with him only briefly when he 
was passing through Gastonia some 15 years 
before, on his way to Newton to dedicate a 
new post office. That was when he was 
serving as Postmaster General under Presi- 
dent Franklin Roosevelt. 

Farley doesn't brag about it, or claim any 
particular moral preeminence for it, but he 
has never taken a drink or smoked in his 
life, Unusual, to say the least, for a national 
politician. 

He is really an outstanding man, and per- 
haps the most astute politician of his day. 

We welcome him to Gaston County to 
address the graduates at Belmont Abbey. 


Mr. Speaker, the fine and friendly edi- 
tor who wrote the editorial Remarkable 
Man was in crror in estimating the age 
of the man about whom he was writing. 
Actually, Jim Farley is well on the south 
side of 3 score years and 10, and my 
fondest hope is that he shall reach 100 
years and take a new lease on life. May 
Heaven's blessings attend him and light 
his pathways through many years to 
come. 


Dr. Jose P. Laurel Honored by Fellow 
Citizens at Testimonial Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr, 
Speaker, word has been received in 
Washington, D. C., that Dr. Jose P. 
Laurel, one of the greatest leaders and 
statesmen in the Philippine history, is 
coming to the United States and Wash- 
ington, D. C., as a representative of his 
country and its President Ramon Mag- 
saysay, to discuss many important prob- 
lems with administration and congres- 
sional leaders here. 
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It is reported that he will be coming to 
Washington sometime early in Septem- 
ber. In view of his visit to this country, 
I am sure the Members will be interested 
in reading the remarks of another great 
Philippine leader, John W. Hausser- 
mann, on the occasion of testimonial- 
despedida dinner in henor of Dr. Jose P. 
Laurel, July 24, 1954, at the Manila Hotel, 
Manila, Philippines. However, before 
inserting the remarks of Judge Hausser- 
mann, I want to insert the opening re- 
marks made by Mr. Justice Sabino 
Padilla. They are as follows: 

The plan is to have only one speaker, Sen- 
ator Jose P. Laurel, but as I look around I 
see an interesting personality who has a deep 
aifection for our people and an abiding faith 
that we will make of our Republic a success, 
I refer to none other than Judge John W. 
Hauseermann, May I ask him to say a few 
words? 


At this point I desire to insert the re- 
marks of Judge John W. Haussermann: 

Mr. Toastmaster, honored guest, ladies, and 
gentlemen, it is certainly a pleasure for me 
to be here tonight and to make a small con- 
tribution toward this occasion for the won- 
dertul man as he leaves for the United States 
as head of the Philippine panel for the 
revision of the Bell Trade Act. 

It is an inspiring sight in these trouble- 
some days of the whole world to see here in 
Manila a vast audience of this kind made 
up of all nationalities and meeting together 
and breaking bread in peace and content- 
ment, and as the honorable Senator goes to 
the United States, I want to assure him that 
he is going there with the full faith, confi- 
dence, and prayers of the Filipino people that 
he will be successful in his mission. 

I came to these islands 55 years ago and 
lived with you through all the obstacles and 
crises through which you passed and it is a 
great pleasure to me that the good Lord 
spared my life long enough to see you grow 
by your own efforts from a status in which 
you had hardly any participation in your 
government to the point where you were able 
to establish a republic built on true demo- 
cratic principles. As an American I am 
proud that the sovereignty of the United 
States over these islands during the transi- 
tion period ys nothing more than a great 
umbrella over you to protect you while you 
were getting ready to establish the first 
and only true democratic nation in the 
Far East. 

Some people wonder why I take such a 
decp interest in the welfare of the Philippine 
Islands and why in my late years I should 
feel obligated to help restore the economy of 
these islands which was destroyed by the 
Japanese War. My only answer is that I have 
faith in the Filipino people and I have faith 
in America, which faith gives me confidence 
that if the pople of both countries continue 
in their harmonious relations, respecting the 
sovereignty of each, this young and vigorous 
Tepublic will grow in strength and influcnce 
and will, in time; become a great beacon 
light to all the people of the Far Enst who 
will in time follow in the footsteps of this 
republic and cause them to establish a goy- 
ernment “of the people, by the people, and 
for the people.“ 

But, my friends, we have a task to perform. 
The people of this Nation have recently 
elected a man who came from the common 
people, a man who has the interest of the 
common man at heart, and I hope the entire 
body of Filipino people will unite and give 
him support and prove to the people of the 
Philippine Islands they made no mistake in 
electing Mr. Magsaysay as President of this 
republic. 

Let us all for a few short years adjourn 
Partisan politics and keep as our goal that 
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which is for the best interest of this nation. 
If we all do that, the accomplishment will be 
for the benefit of each and every inhabitant 
of the Philippine Islands, and I want to say 
to you, Senator, as you go to the United 
States, I can assure you the entire body of 
the rank and file of the American people has 
absolute confidence in the Filipino people. 
I can assure you the American people are 
sympathetic to the aspirations of the Filipino 
people and I feel sure they will back you up 
in getting that which ts necessary for the 
revision of the Bell Trade Act. 

In all of my addresses in the United States, 
I cannot help but bring out the fact that 
the people of the Philippine Islands are 
loyal and patriotic and, at the same time, 
they realize the American people have no 
other interest save andgexcept to make this 
great Republic a success. I hope the people 
of the United States, and especially the 
panel with which you will deal, will realize 
that in the early days the United States went 
through the same sort of crises through 
which you are now passing and the United 
States has developed to the point where it is 
the largest and richest nation in the world 
and thus is able and should hold the scales 
and let the balance go down in favor of the 
things which will benefit the Philippine 
Islands in this revision. 

Then, I hope when the success of this 
young republic is assured and known 
throughout the world, the time will come 
when the skill, determination, and will which 
are now devoted to the construction of in- 
struments of death to destroy each other, 
will be turned toward finding formulas which 
will increase the purchasing power of all low 
income peoples of the world, Then all issues 
leading to war will gradually disappear and 
the people of the world will live in peace, 
contentment, and security as God, no doubt, 
intended. 

What a wonderful challenge to the people 
of the Philippines and the people of the 
United States to work together to hasten 
the arrival of such an era, 


Appreciation of Work Well Done 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr, MULTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include herein the following very 
interesting and appreciative letter ad- 
dressed to my distinguished colleague 
and friend, Hon. Joun J. Rooney, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. It concerns one of his 
constituents, Mr. Szyga Saul“ Morgen- 
stern, who was recently granted perma- 
nent residence in our great country 
through the joint legislative action of 
Congressman Roonry and the junior 
Senator from New York, Senator LEH- 
MAN: 

Jul. x 30, 1954. 
Hon. Jonn J. Rooney, 
House of Representatives. 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN: I am writing this 
longhand and not on a cold, impersonal 
typewriter, to tell you in my own hand, and 
from my own heart, how deeply grateful, and 
thankful, and humble I feel, as I read your 
message that President Eisenhower has ap- 
proved and signed Senate bill 278 on behalf 
of Saul Morgenstern, 
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Only a few words, but what a dramatic 
and dynamic demonstration of America's 
love of fair play and justice. A plain grass- 
roots citizen, through hig Representative 
puts the complex massive machinery of Na- 
tional Government into operation all the 
way to the very top—a Presidential signa- 
ture, and for the sole benefit of one in- 
dividual, an alien. Only in this blessed 
land of ours can this happen. 

And it was through your kind interest, ef- 
forts, and guidance that this was made pos- 
sible. May the Lord bless you, and keep 
you as His messenger to carry out His will 
for many years. 

Again, thank you sincerely, 

Yours, 
HYMAN CLEON. 


Lowly Burbot Starts $1 Million Firm in 
Northern Minnesota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, up in the extreme northern 
part of my congressional district in 
Minnesota, which by the way is the 
northernmost congressional district in 
the United States, we have one of the 
most unusual business enterprises found 
anywhere in the country. 

It was founded some years ago be- 
cause of the fact that a fish known as 
burbot became more or less of a men- 
ace in Lake of the Woods where we have 
wonderful fishing. This lake has more 
than 10,000 islands. This fish became 
a nuisance and the commercial fisher- 
men would throw them in piles on the 
shore and they would, of course, be 
wasted there, except when used as fer- 
tilizer. Young Ted Rowell, the son of 
Joe Rowell, one of the pioneers of the 
Baudette area, became quite interested 
in trying to find some way of making 
use of these great quantities of burbot 
fish. He eventually found a way and 
started to make and process some me- 
dicinal and vitamin pills from burbot 
livers. It eventually developed into a 
large business and now is the biggest 
single enterprise in Lake of the Woods 
County on the northern border of Min- 
nesota. 

The story of the early pioneer days 
in this business and its progress to its 
present strong status was written up in 
the Minneapolis Sunday Tribune of July 
25. The complete story is most inter- 
esting and I am glad to reproduce it 
here in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to 
demonstrate the opportunities that are 
so presented to people who can see op- 
portunities in their own home localities. 

The article is by John A. Wickland, of 
the Minneapolis Tribune, who is a staff 
writer here. The article follows: 

Drucs Mave at BAUDETTE, MIN N. - Low 
FISH STARTS MILLION-DOLLAR FmM 
(By John A. Wickland) 

Bauperre, MıinN.—The burbot is a pretty 
poor fish, but T. H. Rowell has a real fond- 
ness for it. : 
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For it was the burbot, which abounds in 
nearby Lake of the Woods, that gave Rowell's 
nationwide pharmaceutical business a start. 

Now a million-dollar-a-year enterprise, 
Rowell Laboratories has branched out into 
many other phases of drug manufacture, 
The big mouthed, big-bellied burbot, with 
its overgrown, vitamin-packed liver, has only 
a small part these days in the Rowell activi- 
ties. 

The firm is the Natlon's largest supplier of 
quinidine capsules and tablets, which are 
used for treatment of heart disease. Raw 
materials for this product are imported by 
Rowell from the Dutch East Indies. 

It also is one of the major producers of 
sodium para amino salicylate, a drug for 
treatment of tuberculosis, 

In all, Rowell makes some 200 different 
drug preparations, A large part of the firm's 
output is in private-label items for other 
pharmaceutical firms, including some of the 
Nation's major ones. 

Although Baudette, still something of a 
north woods frontier town, may seem like a 
strange location for a business such as 
Rowell's, he wouldn't have it any other place. 

Here are some of the greatest hunting and 
fishing in America, and Rowell loves to do 
both. Here, too, he and his wife and their 
daughter, Mary Margaret, and son “Bunny” 
(T. H., Jr.) can step into their 50-foot crulser, 
the Vio Cal, named for an early and highly 
successful Rowell product, and in a few hours 
be at their cabin on Dawson Island, one of 
the 14,000 islands that dot Lake of the Woods. 

In fact, it was his fishing that interested 
him in the burbot. 

He and his father, the late Joseph C. N. 
Rowell, a commercial fisherman, observed 
back in the early thirties that the number 
of game fish was declining in Lake of the 
Woods. 

Investigation disclosed the burbot was to 
blame. It was devouring the walleye pike 
at an alarming rate. 

Young Ted Rowell had graduated from the 
University of Minnesota pharmaceutical col- 
lege in 1929 and had come home to Baudette 
to open a drug store. That was when he 
first conceived the idea of buying burbot 
livers from commercial fishermen and proc- 
essing the oll into a pharmaceutical product, 

Before that could be done, however, he 
and his father had to learn about their 
chosen fish. With few scientific facts avail- 
able, they had to do their own research on 
the burbot, the only fresh water member of 
the cod family. 

Rowell long had thought that such an ugly 
creature must be good for something, and 
he knew how tasty, though rich, were fried 
burbot livers. 

Research showed, among other things, 
that the vitamin potency of the burbot's 
liver is 6 to 8 times that of the cod. 

Then one Christmas night, Ted Rowell's 
drug store burned down. It was the com- 
mercial burbot oil business or else for him. 

Rowell's first plant was in an old garage. 
His equipment was primitive. But he pro- 
duced enough burbot oil for market testing, 
which left him with the big problem of how 
to make such tests. : 

Taking a typically direct approach, Rowell 
got a job as manager of a chain store in 
Minneapolis. Then, as a Baudette burbot 
oll producer, he sold the oil to a wholesale 
drug firm in the city and bought it back for 
retail and prescription sale as manager of 
the drug store. 

During his spare time he called on doctors 
and persuaded them to try the product, 

After a year, Rowell was satisfied he had 
a good product and a growing market. He 
quit the store job and returned to Baudette 
to form Burbot Liver Products Co. 

In those early days, Ted Rowell allowed 
himself $60 a month, and he and his wife 
and son lived in a one-room log cabin near 
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the shore of Lake of the Woods. The burbot 
oil was carried on nearby. 

Recently, Mrs. Rowell sadly observed that 

the area where they then lived has become 
“terribly crowded” with several fishing 
camps. 
It has been said that Ted Rowell found 
oil in the dark waters of Lake of the Woods. 
He did, but like so many oll ventures, it 
didn’t come up to expectations. Burbot oll 
never quite met his sales hopes. 

Just as he was getting discouraged, a doc- 
tor friend suggested that he add some other 
items, such as a calcium product and vita- 
mins, Rowell did. They sold well. 

The business began to grow, and the Row- 
ells moved to town. The company name was 
changed to indicate its widening activities. 

Then one of the large drug companies 
came out with a new product that was so 
popular the firm could not meet demand. 
Rowell contracted to make the preparation 
for the large firm. That opened up the 
whole new business of producing private 
label items for other companies. 

Now about one-quarter of Rowell Labora- 
tories’ production is for the private label 
trade. Burbot oll has declined to about 5 
percent of the company's business. 

Aside from Baudette's distance from the 
large sales markets, Rowell can’t think of a 
single disadvantage to doing business in such 
a remote place. 

On the other hand, he has a sizable list 
of advantages. 

The dry-crisp air, remarkably dust-free, 
is ideal for the manufacture of drugs, ac- 
cording to Rowell. 

There is a plentiful supply of labor and 
no competition for workers for the labora- 
tories, which employ 40 to 50 people. 

‘Then, too, its remoteness is a decided ad- 
vantage in case of war. Rowell has a large 
contract with the Armed Forces that goes 
into effect with the first shot in any new 
hostilities. 

The firm also is near one of its raw ma- 
terials, the burbot. 

And although Baudette, located where the 
Rainy River bends north to the big lake, 
looks on the map like the end of the world, 
Rowell says he probably gets better ac- 
quainted with his customers and the doc- 
tors who prescribe his products than most 
manufacturers. 

An amazing number of them from as far 
away as Texas turn up during the hunting 
and fishing seasons. 

Whenever he can, Rowell takes them up 
the lake to their vacation destinations on 
the Vio Cal. 

Frequently, he accompanies them on a 
day's fishing trip to the famous pike grounds 
outside “the gap,” as the local people call 
the mouth of the Rainy River, or, in the 
fall, on a duck shoot along Fourmile Bay. 


New Post Office Branches in Brooklyn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to call attention to the follow- 
ing editorial which appeared in the 
Erooklyn Eagle of August 11, 1954. 

Postmaster Quigley is to be congratu- 
lated for his splendid idea and although 
the New York delegation gave whole- 
hearted support to our distinguished 
colleague, Mr. Kroon, it is he who de- 
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serves the credit for having spearheaded 
this worthy achievement. 

It is a most fitting tribute to him that 
his district should be among the first to 
benefit by this legislation. 

The editorial follows: 

BROOKLYN PLAN SHOULD Barve New Post- 
OFFICE BRANCHES 


Passage of a law permitting the Post Office 
Department to build branches on Govern- 
ment-owned sites with private financing and 
pay the cost over a period of years is par- 
ticularly good news for Brookiyn. 

Postmaster Edward J. Quigley conceived 
the idea about 7 years ago and legislation to 
put it into effect was introduced in 1948 by 
Representative EUGENE J. KEOGH. Because 
of its authorship by Mr. Quigley it became 
known as the Brooklyn plan. In the inter- 
yening years it has been unsuccess- 
fully until last week when it was finally 
enacted into law. 

Most post-office faculties are now rented 
at an annual cost of many millions of dol- 
lars so that great savings could be effected. 
In Brooklyn alone Mr. Quigley estimated that 
the savings would total about 61 million a 
year in the long run. For only 4 out of the 
55. stations in this borough are now owned by 
the Government. 

Under the new law mortgage costs would 
be met by sums previously paid for rent of 
the older structure and at the end of the 
amortization period the amounts paid in 
rents would become savings. The measure 
permits the Post Office Department to com- 
mit $3 million of rental funds for new proj- 
ects In fiscal 1955. 

It is Mr. Quigley’s hope that one of the 
first postal branches to be built under its 
terms will be in East New York where a 100 
by 200 foot plot at Atlantic and Pennsyl- 
vania Avenues is already owned by the Gov- 
ernment and there is a pressing need for an 
adequate new building. Mr. Quigley de- 
clared he has been seeking action on this for 
8 years and the area has been growing tre- 
mendously. 

Congratulations are in order to Postmaster 
Quigley for conceiving a plan which should 
do a great deal for Brooklyn and also to 
Representative KeocH and the entire local 
delegation for their part in getting it through 
Congress. 


McLeod Offers Excuses in His Report 
Which Manifest His Unfitness—Mc- 
Leod Mast Go—Have Offered Neces- 
sary Amendments to Refugee Relief 
Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just finished reading Mr. McLeod's sec- 
ond semiannual report submitted to the 
Congress on the operations undertaken 
under the Refugee Relief Act of 1953. I 
find that this document presents all 
manner of excuses for the complete fail- 
ure of the program as envisaged by the 
President and the Congress, which pro- 
gram was entrusted for his tender con- 
sideration. One of the main features of 
the act was “to rescue escapees from be- 
hind the Iron Curtain.” The President 
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called the bill an act of humanitarianism, 
as well as a weapon in the cold war that 
we are waging against Soviet commu- 
nism 


Iam informed from sources other than 
McLeod's report that only three escapees 
from behind the Iron Curtain have 
actually thus far been rescued for en- 
trance into our country. 

Now to the McLeod excuses: Not 
enough money to hire more special 
agents, although over $3 million was ap- 
propriated for special agents; not enough 
consular clerks to investigate; and not 
enough cooperation from foreign govern- 
ments. But, more significant than that, 
he reveals his ineptitude, his lack of un- 
derstanding of human problems, and his 
failure to appreciate the fundamental 
purpose of the rescue of victims of com- 
munism, by the following statement 
which appears in his report: 

The Administrator has purposely delayed 
opening the program to the escapees en- 
visaged in section 4 (a) (3). This delay 
was intended to give all potential partici- 
pating countries an equal opportunity to 
decide whether they wish to share in the 
program by complying with the statutory 
requirements. In particular, whether they 
would issue the certificates of readmission 
required under section 7 (d) (2) of the act. 


Presently there are under dole and 
care in Austrian and German camps, 
principally furnished by the United 
States, 23,000 escapees from Communist 
persecution. Three months ago there 
were 17,000. These brave people risking 
their lives are making the trek across 
the border in daily increasing numbers. 
Remember, too, the United States has 
issued proclamations encouraging their 
coming. A few South American coun- 
tries have drained off some of them. 
But delay in the implementation of this 
program is fatal and is a complete nulli- 
fication of the intention of the act. 

McLeod must go. 

The Refugee Act of 1953 was 1 year 
old on August 7 and on that day Mr. 
McLeod reported to the Congress that 
he had issued 7,287 visas out of the 
209,000 authorized by the law, to be is- 
sued abroad. At this rate it will take 
the “able” administrator exactly 27 
years to bring to the United States the 
authorized number of refugees. Fur- 
thermore, of the 7,287 visas issued, only 
about 2,100 persons have actually ar- 
rived in the United States. This is 
about 1 percent of the total number of 
permissible refugees. At such rate it 
would take a hundred years to carry out 
the program. 

For the breakdown of his operations, 
among other excuses, he points to the re- 
luctance of the countries affected to is- 
sue certificates of readmission in the 
event that the refugee is found to be 
excludable. Of course, countries have 
not cooperated with him not only be- 
cause they do not wish to commit them- 
selves for the long period required but 
also because of his arbitrary methods. 
He insists upon having his men range 
over Italy and Greece and other lands 
acting like local cops in examining the 
propsective applicants as to their habits 
and associations. The countries resent 
such invasion of their sovereignty. 
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He attributes his failure to the “over- 
burdened officers of the Department who 
recruit and clear investigative person- 
mel.“ He has spent so much time having 
investigators investigate investigators 
that he has nothing to show for 1 year’s 
work. He insists upon more appropria- 
tions for more men. Is it that he wishes 
to build up a huge political machine? 
Eis men must be partisans of his party. 

Scott McLeod must go. 

He has revealed his own unfitness as 
administrator of the refugee program. 

I have this day offered a bill to give 
the President the power, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate to dis- 
miss McLeod and appoint a new ad- 
ministrator for a term ending April 1, 
1957. The bill also permits the filing of 
assurances of jobs and homes by recog- 
nized organizations, such as religious 
groups and special commissions ap- 
pointed by governors, for the purpose of 
resettling refugees. Such a commission 
was already appointed by Governor 


Dewey and President Eisenhower urged. 


last week that the remaining 47 gov- 
ernors follow suit. The requirement that 
every refugee admitted under the law 
would have to be in possession of a cer- 
tificate entitling him to return to the 
country from which he is entering the 
United States, would be eliminated. The 
present administrator has required that 
such certificates have unlimited validity 
and most of the overseas countries are, 
of course, reluctant to commit them- 
selves to take a refugee back after being 
in the United States 10 or maybe 15 
years. 

Presently individual assurances must 


be given guaranteeing a job and a home. 


in the United States. In all refugee bills 
passed heretofore, blanketed assurances 
for jobs and homes were given by wel- 
fare and religious organizations. No 
trouble ensued. McLeod in his admin- 
istration of the act has required individ- 
ual assurances guaranteed by welfare 
organizations. The individual assur- 
ances are hardship enough but by de- 
manding that they be supplemented by 
assurances of welfare organizations as 
well, McLeod muddied the waters and 
made confusion worse confounded. 


The U. N. and the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our col- 
leagues to the following article written by 
Roscoe Drummond which appeared in 
his column Washington in the August 
11, 1954, edition of the New York Herald 
Tribune: 

Wasnincton,—The American people are 
exhibiting a notably strong and stable sup- 
port of the United Nations. 

It is evident that both leadership opinion 
and public opinion generally are firmly on 
the side that larger use of the U. N. is desir- 
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able and that both the United States and the 


free world would be far worse off without 
the U. N. 

What is significant is that despite the anx- 
teties over the possible seating of an aggres- 
sive Communist China—which may very well 
not take place—and despite the sensational 
appeal of Republican Senate majority leader 
Wirm F. KNOWLAND that the United States 
withdraw from the U. N. if it is outvoted. 
dominant American opinion is unswerved in 
its conviction that the United States needs 
the U. N. and that the U. N. needs the United 
States. 

The latest Gallup poll, for example, shows 
that the country stands better than 2 to 1 
against Senator KNOWLAND’s proposal that 
we should withdraw if Red China is ac- 
credited, 

The poll records public opinion of 59 per- 
cent against withdrawal, 25 percent in favor, 
and 16 percent undecided, 

Since Americans are overwhelmingly op- 
posed to seating Red China and rightly feel 
very deeply about it, the testing of opinion 
on the Red China issue makes the results 
particularly noteworthy. They suggest a ma- 
tured judgment that, whatever its weak- 
nesses and shortcomings—most of them im- 
posed by the East-West split—the preserva- 
tion of the U. N. is incalculably in the inter- 
ests of the free world and the United States. 

American opinion on the U. N. reflects no 
party differences. In the Gallup survey the 
Republicans voted 58 percent to 28 percent 
against withdrawal under any foreseeable cir- 
cumstances. The Democrats voted 58 per- 
cent to 27 percent and independents recorded 
themselves as 64 percent against to 17 per- 
cent for withdrawal. 

President Eisenhower has said that the 
Government expects to be successful in keep- 
ing Red China from being seated as long as 
it remains a participant in any unresolved 
aggression. But in any event it looks as 
though he would easily have sufficient public 
backing to prevent Senator KNowLAND, and 
any others who might join him, from unseat- 
ing the United States. 

Recently some 50 leading citizens, widely 
representative of business, labor, and the 
professions, participated in a 3-day session 
of the American Assembly examining Amer- 
ica's stake in the U. N. They concluded that 
it would be a serious setback for the United 
States if the U. N. were allowed to disinte- 
grate. 

“We must stay in the United Nations,” 
they said. “We must work to make it an 
even more effective instrument for peace 
with justice and freedom. We must use it 
and not by-pass it (as U. N. Secretary-Gen- 
eral Dag Hammarskjold warned this week). 
We must make it, in fact as well as in pious 
theory, the cornerstone of United States 
foreign policy. 

“We do not agree with those who say that 
the usefulness of the United Nations is at 
an end because of the obstructionism, cynic- 
ism and treachery of the Soviet Union and its 
associates. We believe, on the contrary, that 
it is an asset to the United States to have 
an international forum where this obstruc- 
tionism, cynicism, and treachery are held up 
to the scrutiny of the entire world. 

“We believe that a universal organization 
embracing differing ideologies and hence pro- 
viding a central meeting ground for antag- 
onists is preferable to a United Nations with- 
out the Soviets.” 

The United Nations is often expounded 
as a world’s Town Meeting of the Air, where 
differences can be and thereby 
brought nearer to solution, and where frus- 
trated countries and frustrated diplomats 
can let off steam. This is one valuable func- 
tion. On the record of hard accomplish- 
ment it has already been much more than 
that. 

It was through the United Nations that 
the Soviet Union was forced to withdraw its 
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troops from Iran in 1947. It was the United 
Nations Balkan Commission which centered 
the responsibility upon Moscow and its satel- 
lites for violations of the Greek frontier. 
It was a U. N. commission which, on the 
spot in Korea, promptly equipped the Se- 
curity Council with information which per- 
mitted the verdict of aggression against the 
North Korean Communists. The U. N. is still 
negotiating the disputes between India and 
Pakistan and between Israel and Jordan. 

Obviously the U. N. could be strengthened, 
but within the present charter there is 
plenty of opportunity to use it more fully 
and more effectively. The evidence is that 
the American people want the United Na- 
tions so used and will support the Govern- 
ment in doing it. 


Baccalaureate Address of United States 
Senator Spessard Holland at Emory 
University, June 5, 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1954 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp, I should like 
to include on behalf of myself and my 
colleague the Honorable Jim Harry, of 
Florida, a baccalaureate address deliv- 
ered to the graduates of Emory Uni- 
versity on June 5, 1954, by the senior 
Senator from Florida, the Honorable 
SpessarD L. HOLLAND. Senator HOLLAND 
is well qualified to speak to the gradu- 
ates of a great university such as Emory. 
He is an alumnus not only of that insti- 
tution but of my own alma mater, the 
University of Florida, and he has served 
our university in many distinguished ca- 
pacities—as student leader, as a State 
senator, as Governor of Florida, as pres- 
ident of our alumni association, and now 
as our senior Senator. He has always 
found time in his busy life to think of 
the great problems of education, and to 
do his part in the solution of these 
problems. 

Senator HorLAxm in his address shows 
a clear understanding of the challenge 
of education to the youth of our Nation. 
In reading his splendid talk, I was par- 
ticularly impressed with his plea for our 
educated youth to take more interest 
in the political life of our country. I 
hope all Members of the House will have 
a chance to read the complete address 
of Senator HoLLAND, which follows: 

President White, members of the gradu- 
ating classes of 1954, members of the faculty, 
ladies and gentlemen, it is a rare privilege 
to be present at this Emory University com- 
mencement. On this joyful occasion I 
bring my warm congratulations to each of 
you graduates, to your families and friends, 
and to the members of the faculty with 
whom you have worked so closely during your 
years at Mother Emory. Shall we, perhaps, 
concede that the feelings of doubt and un- 
certainty which many of you graduates en- 
tertained from time to time, as to your pros- 
pects of graduation, may have been equaled 
or even exceeded by the doubts and fears of 
the members of the faculty? Nevertheless, 
with persistence and optimism they con- 
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tinued to labor with you, always hoping for 
your success. And so I am sure that your 
happiness is fully shared by them, your 
teachers, and by your familles and friends, 
and that the dominant spirit of this whole 
day, for all of us who are here, is unalloyed 
pleasure. 

Graduation from a great college or unl- 
versity is a real achievement. Every person 
who experiences it is entitled to feel a sense 
of exaltation and sheer delight which will be 
equaled rarely in the course of a full and 
active life. After all, there are very few 
other deliberate coures of action in any 
human life in which a fixed goal is attained 
after so many years of constant effort. You 
have spent a long, long time in grade school, 
in high school, in college and university, all 
in the pursuit of a degree which marks the 
certified end of your formal period of prepa- 
ration for useful life. So, I am very sure 
that each of you is deeply conscious of the 
fact that this 18, for you, a significant day of 
memorable success and attainment, as well 
as a day of gratitude and self-dedication. 
For such success comes not as a matter of 
accident, nor as a gift, but because you have 
worked long for it in the effort to live up to 
a priceless opportunity. To your work has 
been added the encouragement, assistance, 
and faith of your parents and your teachers, 
as well as the Inspiration which comes from 
years of residence at Emory, in the atmos- 
phere of a great Christian institution of 
higher learning. Please accept my hearty 
congratuations, along with my hope that the 
inspiring memories of your graduation ex- 
perience will always keep you company. 

Early military duty faces many of you, so 
Just a brief word about that. As with grad- 
uates of former years, I am sure that some of 
you have a feeling, which I suspect is rather 
keen, of near resentment that this service 
looms now, just as you are ready to embark 
on civilian careers. 

I hope that you will erase that feeling 
from your minds. 

Remember that military service never 
comes at a convenient time for a civilian, 
Yet, tt is a responsibility and privilege as 
well as a duty that able-bodied American 
men have accepted for nearly 180 years. I 
hope you may accept it gracefully. 

As I see it there is a good prospect that 
you will not serve in actual war, but never- 
theless you will have made a valuable con- 
tribution to the security of our country and 
to the cause of peace. 

Give it your best and a couple of years 
from now you will have decided that your 
time in uniform was not wasted but instead 
actually endowed you with much practical 
knowledge as to how to get along with your 
fellow Americans from every walk of life. 
I predict that your military service will be a 
source of permanent pride and satisfaction 
to you. Incidentally, and in a lighter vein, 
there is many a veteran who has sincere 
doubt as to whether he could have ever led 
to the altar the girl of his dreams without 
the aid of a military uniform. 

It is commonplace, but nevertheless wholly 
true, to say that you go out from this campus 
into a world which, just now, is confused, 
divided, and disappointing in many of ita 
aspects, It is not so commonplace, but 
equally true, to say that you go out into a 
world which offers you richer reward along 
with greater chalienge than has been found 
in any earlier age. You are most fortunate 
in that you enter this outside world of great 
promise and equally ‘great frustrations with 
the advantage of an excellent training, which 
means more now than it has ever meant in 
the past. For the accumulation of man's 
knowledge has reached such amazing totals 
in each of many specialized fields, with each 
total increasing dally, that there is no ade- 
quate substitute for thorough educational 
preparation, 
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This advanced training, this storehouse of 
useful knowledge which each of you now 
possesses, is a great asset to you personally 
but I hope that in each case it will prove 
to be also a useful asset to mankind. The 
question as to how your training will be 
used is, of course, a matter of personal re- 
sponsibility. Without doubt each of you 
feels today a heavy sense of obligation to 
render service and leadership to our Amer- 
ican people and to humanity. I hope that 
this sense of responsibility to others will 
remain with you always as an abiding con- 
viction. Surely it is an inseparable part of 
the training which you have here received. 
As ministers of the gospel, doctors and sur- 
geons, dentists, teachers, lawyers, librarians, 
scientists, authors, engineers, business exec- 
utives, may you always highly value and 
eagerly selze upon the opportunity to per- 
form useful service to your fellowmen. 

Just here I would like to make two brief 
comments based upon my own observation 
of several truly great persons who I feel 
have most fully lived up to their opportuni- 
ties. First, I believe that it is a trait of 
real greatness that the person who possesses 
it shall have a sense of continuing and gen- 
uine humility, both because of his gratitude 
that he has been so fortunate as to secure 
his own peculiar training and also because 
he recognizes that he must continue to be 
a student, always studying and seeking to 
add to his own storehouse of knowledge. 
Along with this humility I think that an- 
other quality of true greatness is an avid 
thirst for knowledge, a continuing desire 
to eagerly and passionately seek the truth 
that is not yet known, an acquisitive urge 
that drives one ever forward in the effort 
to make knowledge more perfect and science 
more useful, Those who know you and be- 
lieve in you confidently expect you to attain 
true greatness of stature through the quali- 
ties which you possess and the service which 
you shall render. 

As to your responsibility to furnish leader- 
ship, I feel equally hopeful that we shall 
hear great things from the members of this 
class. There is a pressing need among our 
people for higher and sounder standards, 
We need to be able to distinguish between 
the great mass of timetaking diversionary 
activities which are now available to all of 
us and the sound, fundamental requirements 
of wholesome living. Recent statistics give 
clear warning of the fact that we are neg- 
lecting proper physical standards to the 
degree that many of our young people do 
not measure up to the high state of physical 
wellbeing under which they can hope for a 
maximum of success in modern life. Like- 
wise there Is dissatisfaction from many well- 
informed sources with the inadequate edu- 
cational and intellectual standards which 
now prevail in too many places. In the 
fields of moral and spiritual welfare the ris- 
ing tide of selfish carelessness, delinquency, 
and crime poses a challenge to our Nation 
which I hope may be interpreted by each of 
you as a personal challenge. Certainly the 
opportunities and responsibilities for leader- 
ship which confront you will supply new 
channels through which you may pour out 
streams of useful knowledge, highminded- 
ness, and inspiration which will, through 
their effect upon others, show you to be 
worthy sons and daughters of Emory. 

Aside from the service and leadership 
which you will render in the fields for which 
you have been especially prepared I hope 
that each of you will make some special con- 
tribution toward meeting the very great 
need for the rendition of devoted service to 
our country in the many fields of publio 
lite. It is a truism that our free way of 
life, democracy itself, is on trial throughout 
the earth and that it must successfully meet 
the test of critical and scoffing observation 
by others. Not the least important work 
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for us to do, In meeting that test, ts to 
strengthen, purify, and make more efficient 
our domestic government on every level— 
local, State, and Federal. I strongly hope 
that you may accomplish much in this field. 

You will, of course, be making real contri- 
butions toward sounder and stronger gov- 
ernment by performing well in your various 
fields of spiritual, cultural, professional, and 
business life but I invite your special atten- 
tion to the fact that our country badly needs 
men and women, just like yourselves, to 
accept greater responsibility for the conduct 
of public business. 

In the first place busy, Informed citizens 
and natural leaders, such as you will be, are 
too little inclined to serve upon Juries, to 
inform themselves on public issues and ac- 
tually cast their votes, to use their influence 
in informing others so that they too will 
take an interest and vote, to accept respon- 
sibility as city or school officials or in the 
various civic activities which so strongly at- 
fect the schools and the whole community 
life, to Insist upon law observance and law 
enforcement and to uphold the hands of 
honest public offictals—in short to take full 
part as private citizens and in local positions 
of trust In making local government function 
effectively and cleanly. If the good and the 
informed citizens fail to participate in oper- 
ating their government you mhy be sure that 
the not-so-good and the uninformed will 
make the decisions and, in that case, gov- 
ernment will be poorly conducted and prop- 
erly subject to criticlam and lack of con- 
fidence. 

But I shall not dwell long on the necessary 
performance by good Americans of their du- 
ties of citizenship, Important as that sub- 
ject is, because I value this opportunity to 
call to your attention the fact that I keenly 
hope that more and more of our college grad- 
uates who have wide interests and much to 
do will come to feel that there is a definite 
need for them to serve in elective and appoin- 
tive positions of public trust, in such posts as 
members of the State legislatures, as judges, 
ag governors and in other State executive 
positions, as Members of Congress, and in 
high Federal positions in the executive and 
judicial branches of our Government. 

I know that there is a tendency on the 
part of many good citizens to feel that there 
is something unwholesome or unclean about 
political life. Such a feeling is not just a 
reflection upon our public officials, Much 
more significant, it ls an indication of a 
lack of confidence in the soundness of our 
system which, If it justifies its existence, 
must produce sound leadership through se- 
lection by the votes of free people, who in- 
dispensably must have the intelligence, cour- 
age, and patriotism to make self-government 
work. I do not believe there is any greater 
need which our Government feels today than 
to put an end to this unwillingness on the 
part of many good citizens, who are highly 
trained, to seek and accept public office be- 
cause they regard politics as unclean, 

There are some, too, who feel that the 
financial compensation in public life is in- 
adequate and that point of view would be 
correct if the mere making of money were 
the highest objective of life. Fortunately 
that is not the principle by which most of 
you will live. Certainly those of you who 
intend to preach the Gospel, or to devote 
your lives to the cause of education or of 
applying the healing arts to suffering man- 
kind, are not dominated by the thought that 
money is everything. None of you have 
learned such a false principle here at Emory 
and I sincerely hope that it will not domi- 
nate your lives. 

There are others who are unwilling to seek 
or accept public office because they shrink 
from the criticism and opposition which 
they feel they will invite. It is true that one 
who serves in a public position is open to 
criticism but I suspect that the same thing 
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is true in every walk of life where people are 
doing constructive things. I recail a story 
which my beloved friend the late Senator 
Ciyde Hoey of North Carolina used to tell, 
which will illustrate the fact that all of the 
friction and difference of opinion is not in 
public life. Senator Hoey was walking in the 
Outskirts of one of the cities of his State 
when he noticed a well-kept little church 
with a dignified Negro standing in front of 
it—manifestly a preacher. Sald Senator 
Hoey, “Reverend, is this your church?” to 
which the Reverend replied, “Yes, sir, it is.” 
Then Senator Hoey complimented him on 
the neat appearance of the church and asked 
how many members were in the congrega- 
tion. The Reverend replied that there were 
an even 100 members. When Senator Hoey 
then asked whether the membership was 
an active, working membership, the Rever- 
end replied, “Yes, sir, they's all working 
50 for me and 50 a * 

So, critical opposition exists even within 
our church groups. In public life, it can be 
said that you must have at least a majority 
with you or else you are quickly retired to 
tome other field. 

While criticism will come to a public of- 
cial and should come as a means of giving 
him a fair cross-section of the attitude of 
his people toward his actions, it is also true 
that many, many citizens are happy to recog- 
nize good service when it is rendered and it 
is a most satisfying and compensating ex- 
perience to receive the accolade of one’s 
fellow citizens for the performance of a task 
Which they think has been well done. 

There are others who refuse to consider 
Politics as a field for their own activities 
because they do not believe that our public 

and rewards good service and they 
feel it would be hopeless to expect public 
approval and promotion to higher public 
responsibilities on the merits of their per- 
formance. It is my judgment that this con- 
clusion is almost entirely wrong. While 
there are occasional instances in which a 
demagogue or an inferior public servant is 
preferred by the electorate over one with a 
sounder record, I believe that these instances 
mark the exception rather than the rule, 
On this point, which is an important one, I 
would like to refer you to the United States 
Senate, which I happen to know better than 
any other of individuals in public 
service. Please consider this comment as 
wholly objective. 

Throughout my membership in the Sen- 
ate the number of former Members of the 
House of Representatives who are serving 
im the Senate after service in the House, 
some of them for long periods of time, has 
been each year from 35 to 40. Throughout 
that same period the number of former gov- 
ernors who have been Members of the Sen- 
ate has varied from 26 to 30. Most of both 
of these large groups, making up nearly 
70 of the total of 96, had served in their 
State legislatures before their election to 
Congress. Throughout that same period we 
have had a considerable number of Members 
of the Senate who have been elected to 
membership after long service in the judicial 
branch of Government, several of them as 
members of the supreme courts of their 
States. Another sizable number have been 
selected from teachers who have served on 
the faculties of institutions of higher learn- 
ing and have attained outstanding recogni- 
tion in important public fields such as in- 
ternational law and economics. A few have 
been named to the Senate after making a 
great success in business or in agriculture. 
It thus appears that the great majority of 
the Members of the Senate have been chosen 
by their people after long schooling in the 
processes of democratic government or after 
special training of some kind which has im- 
Pressed their fellow citizens. 

I suspect that all of you know, personally 
or by reputation, the two splendid Senators 
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from Georgia, who well illustrate the point 
which I have been making. Senator GEORGE 
was elected to the Senate in 1922 after dis- 
tinguished service on the Supreme Court 
of Georgia. Senator Russe... was elected to 
the Senate in 1932 after distinguished serv- 
ice as speaker of the Georgia House of Rep- 
resentatives and as Governor of Georgia. 
Neither of these great public servants has 
had serious opposition for many years. 

Based upon my own observation of the 
membership of the Senate, I think that that 
body rather clearly illustrates my point that 
the electorate as a rule does recognize 
trained experience and good service as well 
as other special qualifications and that there 
is no merit in the conclusion held by so 
many that American voters are ungrateful 
and uninformed and that one who devotes 
himself to public life should not expect rec- 
ognition of his service in accordance with its 
essential merits. 

Of course there are exceptions to this rule, 
even in the Senate, such as your present 
speaker and perhaps a very few others, but 
they are actually exceptions and I believe 
you will find that this same rule applies to 
the vast majority of every other group of 
American public officials whom you may 
survey. 

There is one more field of important public 
activity to which I invite your attention, in 
which some of you may be pecullarly quali- 
fied to render the high service which our Na- 
tion to badly needs. I refer to the field of 
foreign relations in our Department of State. 

Throughout the life of our Nation, until 
Tecent years, we had paid small attention to 
this field and we had relatively few persons 
who were trained to enter it. We were busy 
in building our own country—in developing 
our great resources—in creating our vast in- 
ternal strength, strength enough to make us 
the final factor for victory in World War I, 
and an even stronger force in World War II. 
At the end of the Second World War we 
emerged with the responsibility of world 
leadership among the free peoples as the 
only possible successful champion of democ- 
racy, individual freedom, and international 
decency. 

And so, we embarked upon the long and 
dificult task of building, if possible, the 
strongest State Department on earth and the 
most effective system of foreign representa- 
tion. That is what we needed, almost over- 
night, and we still need it greatly. Our 
progress in filling that vital need has been 
slow. Through all the disappointments we 
have been making steady headway, though 
we have by no means reached the goal. I 
cannot think of any course by which a quali- 
fied young university graduate can make 
himself count for more in the interest of his 
country and in the cause of peace and world 
understanding than by entering the State 
Department—particularly the Foreign Serv- 
ice. I hope that there are some among you 
who will choose that life. I predict it will 
bring you great satisfaction. 

This has been an inspiring day for me 
and, I am sure, for all the other alumni of 
old Emory College who are here. Before 
noon we were privileged to go down to Oxford 
where we spent our undergraduate years. 
Many tender memories came crowding back— 
there on the old campus and in the little 
village where, for nearly 120 years, Emory 
has quietly taught young men how to pre- 
pare for fuller living. 

And then, back here we came again for 
your graduation at this marvelous plant of 
the great new university—much larger than 
the old, more substantial, more modern, bet- 
ter equipped, wholly beautiful. And yet, we 
could not help but note with deep satis- 
faction that the new Emory still carries the 
unmistakable stamp and the redolent atmos- 
phere of the old. For this new and stately 
university is a faithful projection and expan- 
sion of the old—it is still dedicated to the 
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same high principles of Christian education 
which have always prevailed at Oxford. 

We are proud that we may send our sons 
here and that now our daughters also are 
welcomed. Ambitious parents always expect 
their children to do better than they them- 
selves have done. Certainly that is what we 
expect of you. Similarly do we expect Emory 
University to do a better job than Emory 
College was able to do. The finer facilities, 
the more varied and higher curricula, the 
more highly trained faculty, the better prep- 
eration which students have before they 
enroll in the university; these and many 
other factors should make the influence of 
Emory a steadily growing force for good, 
and we confidently anticipate that result, 

But the acid test as to whether Emory 
fulfills her manifest destiny will always rest 
upon one thing only, which is the standard 
of performance that is set by Emory men 
and Emory women as they go out into the 
world after graduation to put to work the 
training they have received here. 

So, the most inspiring experience by far 
in this splendid day for returning alumni 
is to see this great class of graduates—much 
larger in number than the entire student 
body in our day—educated far beyond any 
goal that could have been reached in our 
time, setting out to test in this challenging 
world the high degree of knowledge which 
you have here attained. Of course we are 
vitally interested in you. Naturally we have 
every confidence that you will superbly suc- 
ceed. It is our dearest wish that Emory may 
always be proud of you. Good luck to you, 
and may God speed you. 


Who Will Inherit This Great Land of 
Ours?—The Future Is Yours 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, at the 
68th annual commencement exercises of 
John Carroll University, University 
Heights, Ohio, the Very Reverend Fred- 
erick E. Welfle, S. J., president of John 
Carroll University, and Thomas F. Pat- 
ton, assistant president and first vice 
president of Republic Steel Corp., deliv- 
ered addresses on the same general topic 
of leadership and responsibilities. 

These addresses are very timely and 
present a much needed moral approach 
to the problems of the present and fu- 
ture. One address complements the 
other. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to include the addresses: 
Wo WILL Idar Tuts GREAT LAND or OURS? 

(By Very Rev. Frederick E. Welfie, S. J. 

president, John Carroll University) 

Reverend fathers, members of the faculty, 
trustees of John Carroll University, distin- 

candidates for honorary degrees, 
alumni, graduates of 1954, and friends, the 
last opera of Wagner's famous Ring Cycle 
deals with the end of the world. In ponder- 
ous music, Wagner leads confused mortals 
and vicious gods through a hell of violence 
and degradation. The twilight of the gods 
sees a helpless world go swiftly and inexor- 
ably to violent destruction. © 

Many thinkers in our day, looking out 
upon current conditions, ask the thoughtful 
question: Is this the twilight of the gods? 
Are we approaching the end of the greatest 
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civilization In all history? The struggle be- 
tween democratic countries and the forces 
of brutal power, between Chritianity and 
atheism, between freedom and slavery has 
been mounting in intensity. Diplomacy 
would seem to be at a standstill. Feverishly, 
the engines of destruction are being made 
more powerful, In many quarters one hears 
dark forebodings of another world conflict 
in which men and their institutions, yes, 
the whole of civilization, will melt away in 
an inferno of bombs a hundred times hotter 
than the sun. 

These are solemn thoughts for such a 
happy occasion as a graduation. And yet, 
they are really very pertinent. Even on this 
day of joy we might just as well face up to 
reality. That I hope you will do. But please 
balance the stark fact of current conditions 
with a truth equally as real, if not as evident, 
with one of the really hard facts of history. 
The world in ages past has gone through 
many an uncertain period and found Its sal- 
vation not in fearful weapons of destruc- 
tion but in the genius of its leaders. That 
fact I repeat: The world has found salvation 
not in its weapons of destruction but in the 
genius of its leaders. The supreme question 
today is not: Will this beautiful land of ours 
go down to destruction? Rather, the all- 
important question is: Who will inherit this 
great land of ours? 

My dear friends, this is a great land. In 
178 years, we have grown from 3 million 
people in 1776 to 160 million in 1954. From 
every corner of the world people have come 
to make this a Nation of plenty and power. 
Thick volumes of diagrams, Illustrations, 
statistics tell the story of fabulous accom- 
plishments in every form of human endeavor. 

Nations, like individuals,- are judged by 
the number of forces for good they set into 
operation. Our shores, our pocketbooks, our 
classrooms, our every facility have been open 
to the entire world. We have not been 
content to overcome our hardships and fos- 
ter excellent living conditions in these United 
States; no, we have projected the fruits of 
American genius and industry into every 
quarter of the globe. To our eternal credit, 
as a nation, we have never sought to en- 
slave another nation. We have never 
spurned a legitimate and sincere offer for 
international peace and justice. Without 
threat or promise, we have invited leaders 
and peoples of all nations to imitate our 
democratic institutions and our system of 
free enterprise. The United States has been 
a huge laboratory in which the basic experi- 
ments of democratic action have met the 
test of time and use. We believe so sincerely 
in justice; we are so eager to foster inter- 
national harmony and good will that we 
have underwritten the peace of the world 
with our money, our moral convictions, and 
with the lives of our young men. We can 
point to 178 years of uninterrupted progress 
in free and purposeful existence. 

Let no human respect or fear of conceit 
hold fast our tongues. Let us admit for all 
to hear: this land of ours Is great. But, my 
friends, I return to that all-important ques- 
tion: Who will inherit this great land of 
ours? Where are the leaders who will master 
the powers of destruction of this day, who 
will take the inheritance that is placed in 
their hands and enrich it with still higher 
ideals and still grander achievements for 
other generations yet unborn? My friends, 
not oniy am I concerned about the Inherit- 
ors of this land of ours. In my 8 years of 
moving about this city and country as presi- 
dent of John Carroll University, I find that 
question on the tongues of educator, indus- 
trialist, statesman, and businessman alike, 
To be sure, it is not always stated as for- 
mally as I have put it. Often enough it Is an 
observation, a Chestertonian hope that an- 
other St. Francis will happen along to show 
men how to love one another. It underlies 
the frequent utterance that our capacity to 


destroy has outstripped our capacity to on- 
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trol the means of destruction. It underlay 
General MacArthur's famous pronouncement 
on V Day that our progress must be of the 
spirit if we would save the fesh. Who, 
indeed, will inherit this great land of ours? 

My friends, is the answer not clear? Who, 
indeed, if not the graduates of our colleges 
and universities? I for one refuse to go 
along with a certain spirit of antl-intellec- 
tualism and fatalism which is abroad in the 
land today. I want no part of that type of 
thinking which holds that our young men 
are a generation of average pupils for whom 
a core of studies must be watered down to fit 
their mediocrity. Nor am I attracted by the 
new fatalism that we must continue to drift 
helplessly into a final, cataclysmic war with 
communism. I feel that the university, just 
as it was in Athens, in Rome, in the Middle 
Ages, is still the incubator of leadership and 
that from the halis of our American uni- 
versities are coming the young men and 
women who will reverently and humbly re- 
ceive this priceless heritage and preserve it 
for their posterity. 

Certainly, we at John Carroll University 
harbor that conviction. We believe that we 
have here a system of education that is 
properly designed to turn out leaders for 
society. We teach a fixed hierarchy of moral 
values, We drill into the understanding of 
our students the discipline of will and Judg- 
ment necessary to shun evil and to live the 
good life. Slowly, and we hope surely, we 
implant into them that which the ages have 
proved to be metaphysically true, morally 
right, and spiritually valuable, Nor are the 
finer trimmings of wisdom and virtue over- 
looked in shaping and outfitting these future 
leaders. 

And now, narrowing my theme still more, 
let me address myself to you graduates. You, 
my dear graduates, are the inheritors of this 
great land of ours. You are among that 
chosen band to whom the thoughtful in 
America will turn for leadership. Soon you 
will walk to this platform to receive your 
diploma. That is a simple but meaningful 
ceremony. Your diploma is the university's 
seal of approval, her evidence to all the world 
that you are ready to assume your place 
among the relatively few in this world's 
teeming millions who are singled out for 
leadership. Knowing you as I do, I feel that 
yours are the sentiments of that young man 
in the Middle Ages who, kneeling before his 
father, pleaded for knighthood in the follow- 
ing words: 

“My arm is strong, overwhelming my am- 
bition; 
Father, please give me my sword, 
Do not mock my youthful inexperience 
I am worthy of my ancestors.” 


My dear graduates, you are sbout to do 
battle in a world impregnated with destruc- 
tive propaganda and untruths. That is the 
reason why your symbol of leadership is a 
diploma and not a sword. The conflict to- 
day centers around the control of the minds 
and hearts of men. To that end you have 
been specially prepared spiritually, intellec- 
tually, and morally. Indeed, we do not 
mock your youthful inexperience. Instead 
we have the utmost confidence in you. 

Now, in this year dedicated to the Blessed 
Mother of God, may I ask you to make a 
specially fervent pledge. Just as the young 
knight, kneeling before a statue of Our 
Lady, made an undying promise to serve God 
and his people, so do you make an imper- 
ishable pledge to keep this Nation Christian, 
free, and honorable. You are God's chosen 
heirs to this great land of ours. I beg of 
you, be worthy of your ancestors, 


Tue Furunx Is Yours 
(By T. F. Patton, assistant president and 
first vice president, Republic Steel Corp.) 
At the outset let me say I am happy and 
proud to be a participant with you today 
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on this joyous occasion. During my own 
high school days, I had the good fortune to 
have as teachers the fathers who now direct 
John Carroll University. 

So through the years I have watched its 
progress with pride. John Carroll is a splen- 
did institution of learning and a credit to 
the community. 

Every student here, every teacher, ls a part 
of the Jesuit tradition of scholarship which 
for four centurles has proved so successful 
thoroughout the world. This tradition rec- 
ognizes that the student has a soul as well 
as a mind and a body, and the curriculum 
here is directed to the full and harmonious 
development of all of a man's faculties, It 
stresses education in these halls as “educa- 
tion for leadership.” 

And I myself have been about this world 
long enough and far enough to realize that 
education for leadership is a crying need of 
our day. This is true in politics, in educa- 
tion, in finance, in industry. 

In recent years we have heard much about 
the specialists and their great contributions 
to our civilization. And their contributions 
have been great. The specialists have 
played a brilliant part in most phases ot life 
including industry. The world, and especial- 
ly the United States, would not be what it is 
today without them. 

But in the acclaim for the specialist, there 
has been a tendency to ignore the more 
broadly educated man. That tendency, I 
am happy to say, is being corrected. Today 
even our technical colleges are beginning to 
recognize the need for this broader educa- 
tion. They are including in their curricu- 
lum more of the liberal arts and humanities, 
For there is little value in developing bril- 
Mant ideas Lf they cannot be communicated 
and put to work for mankind. 

And I must confess that industry, too, In 
its urge and desire to solve its technical 
problems has shown a tendency to place too 
small a value on a liberal arts education. 
That tendency Is also being corrected. 

For whether trained in a technical college 
or a liberal arts university, today’s grad- 
uate must be trained for leadership. It is 
the trained leader who gives direction and 
purpose to industry, to government, In fact 
to all of our activities. He is the man who 
stands on the wisdom of the ages yet is 
abreast of the latest idea and the newest 
technique. He is a better man if his mind 
has been disciplined on the classics, on his- 
tory, on Literature, and economics as well as 
on mathematics and the sciences. And 
above all, he is well-grounded in philosophy 
and understands why man has inalienable 
rights to life, to liberty, and to private own- 
ership of property. 

In short, it is this kind of man John Car- 
roll University strives to educate, and does, 

And might I say that there is a never sat- 
lafled demand in industry for the man who 
can become a leader, the man who can take 
responsibility, who can size up a situation 
and come to the right decision, who under- 
stands human values and can inspire other 
men to greater and still greater efforts. 

It is the leaders who are the risk-takers, 
the experimenters. They are the men who 
are not afraid of the new. Such men as these 
made this country great, Such men founded 
our industries and they direct them today. 
These leaders can see visions and dream 
dreams and they have the ability to act 
promptly and to make their dreams become 
realities, It is men of this caliber who will 
make America even greater and who will 
fashion victory for us in this Communist- 
ridden world. 

And industry and commerce must turn to 
the universities, both liberal arts and tech- 
nical, for their leaders of tomorrow. 

To me one of the most Interesting social 
developments in the United States in recent 
decades is this growing dependence of the 
corporations on the universities for trained 
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men and women and in turn of the depend- 
ence of the universities on the corporations 
for funds to carry on their essential work. 
They are collaborating effectively. They 
make a natural team in the kind of world in 
which we live today. 

Two world wars have greatly increased the 
burden of taxes on individuals and conse- 
quently they cannot today support the pri- 
Vately endowed colleges as they did in the 
past. But socially conscious corporations 
secing the problem and Knowing the impor- 
tance of the colleges to them and to the 
Tuture of the country are helping to make up 
the deficit, 

Our modern industrial leaders are acutely 
aware of the role their corporations must 
play in the community and in the Nation. 
They want to be good neighbors. They sup- 
port community movements for better 
echools, for more hospitals, for adequate 
housing so that all of us may enjoy what we 
know as the American standard of living. 
Our corporations seek executives who are not 
only industrial leaders but community lead- 
ers as well and it is the responsibility of our 
colleges to turn out graduates who can be- 
come such executives. 

You graduates of 1954 have been encour- 
aged to be “men of vision.” You have wider 
Bympathies and deeper understanding of 
human aspirations. You know more of the 
mistakes of the past and should be better 
equipped to build a brilliant future for 
America. You have been taught to think for 
yourselves and to welcome a new idea. You 
have been trained to talk and write clearly 
and forcibly, so you can clearly express your 
ideas. You will be the leaders of 1974, and 
you must be able and inspired leaders. 

And may I point out to you as you enter 
the world to start your careers, that you will 
find great stress laid on power, whether in 
politics, in foreign affairs, or in industry. 
But the most powerful of all forces is the 
power of thought. And that is true whether 
it is good thought or bad thought, Both 
lands are competing in the world today. 
There is a savage and relentless battle going 
on, on an international scale, and it is basi- 
cally in the realm of thought, In fact, it is 
a battle for the very souls of men. 

‘The forces on the one side are directed by 
the United States, which exalts the dignity 
of the individual. The forces on the other 
side are led by Communist Russia, which ex- 
alts the state and holds that man’s only 
value lies in his service to the state. On 
our side we firmly believe that man is made 
in the image of God. Our enemy, the Com- 
munist, is inspired by an irreligious 
materialism. 

And I am sorry to say that this mighty 
struggle is a specter that will hover over you 
wherever you go, whatever you do for many 
years to come. 

To me the Communist world is a living 
tragedy on a colossal scale, probably the most 
horrible human tragedy since the time of 
Genghis Khan. There are more than 700 
million people in Communist-ruled coun- 
tries—about 35 percent of the world’s popu- 
lation. They are in the grip of this ideology 
that enslaves them both physically and 
mentally. Wherever communism prevalls it 
destroys democracy; it destroys freedom; it 
destroys religion. It perpetuates itself only 
by the ruthless and merciless slaughter of all 
opposition. 

Contemplating this state of affairs, a free 
American is bound to ask questions: 

How can the Russian people stand for such 
things? 

How can a man with a mind and a soul of 
his own accept such pagan doctrines and 
such abject servitude? 

The answer, it seems to me, is to be found 
in the type of education taught in Commu- 
nist countries. 

For more than 30 years Communist dicta- 
tors have controlled the minds of the Rus- 


sian people. They have controlled the cur- 
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riculum in every school and university. They 
have colored the news in every newspaper 
and broadcast. They have edited every 
magazine, every book. They have arranged 
all amusements, and have made them in- 
struments of propaganda. They have fixed 
the party line in all matters, political, eco- 
nomic, and intellectual, and have required 
every man, woman, and child to conform 
to that line. 

The result is that the vast majority of 
the Russian peopie have came to accept this 
Communist propaganda as the truth. They 
actually believe the distorted picture painted 
for them of the United States, its ideals, and 
its people. 

We in America must resist this Commu- 
nist threat and the best way to combat it is 
to have a definite program for advancing our 
own democratic freedoms. This program as 
I see it should have three phases: 

The first phase is economic. We must keep 
our capitalistic society so strong, so dynamic, 
so prosperous that anyone who wants to 
work can find a job which will provide a 
decent living. Then he will not turn to 
socialistic panaceas in desperation. 

The second phase is educational. Our 
schools and colleges must teach our youth 
more and more about our American form of 
Government and the workings of our Amer- 
ican economy. No student, it seems to me, 
should leave an American institution of 
higher learning without a full understand- 
ing of our American heritage. He should 
know American history and the basis of our 
freedoms; American institutions and their 
origins; and the operation of our American 
free enterprise economy with its free and 
competitive market. 

The third phase is religious. We must 
identify this knowledge with God and with 
the eternal spirit of truth so that it be- 
comes a living, a forceful part of our lives, 
We must emphasize over and over again, 
and thank God for it, that our American her- 
itage of freedom is essentially spiritual, 
based on God's natural law and on the 
teachings of Christ. 

Now we Americans have our failings, many 
of them. Even our finest institutions fall 
short of perfection. This is only natural be- 
cause we are human. But let us not see only 
the imperfections and overlook the good, 
Let us rather work to remove the imper- 
fections and so make the good even better. 

So today we pass along this precious hert- 
tage to the graduates of John Carrolli and to 
the boys and girls who are graduating from 
hundreds of other American institutions. 
You and they are our hope for the future. 
You and they must preserve this heritage, 
enlarge it, and in your turn pass it along 
to the next generation. 

Apart from Christianity itself, I can con- 
ceive of no greater gift than this heritage of 
freedom which is your to cherish and to ex- 
pand. 

And as you go out into the world I ask you 
to be of good courage. Great things have 
been done in these United States, but still 
greater ones remain for you to do. 

You are starting your careers in one of 
the most interesting, the most challenging, 
periods in human history. You are going to 
make those careers in the most dynamic, the 
most successful of all economies. The 
United States is the most productive, the 
most powerful Nation the world has ever 
known. Upon it has fallen the moral and 
economic leadership of western civilization. 

We have exploded the hydrogen bomb and 
we have convincing proof of the terrific en- 
ergy God has put into matter. That energy 
must be applied to peaceful uses. Its po- 
tentialities for good stagger the imagination. 
The changes your generation will bring 
about can be compared only to the changes 
that followed the discovery of steam power 
by Watt and later of electric power by Fara- 
day. 
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Our population is increasing at a rate that 
has astounded the experts. This means a 
larger market—a greater demand—for goods. 
In recent years industry has been expanding 
at the rate of $30 billion a year. Almost $3 
billion are being spent by industry yearly in 
its search for new or better products and 
new or better techniques. All of this means 
new plants, new tools, more jobs. 

And you are the ones who will benefit from 
the latest advances in science and medicine. 
You are the ones who will operate pipelines 
that will stretch across a continent, airplanes 
whose speed will exceed that of sound. You 
are the ones who will improve radio and 
television that carry ideas with the speed of 
light; who will build better automobiles and 
better highways; more efficient ships and 
railroads; who will work with new products 
like orlon and dacron; who will have new 
metals—titanium, lithium, magnesium—and 
a variety of new steels, You are the ones who 
will explore the wonders of electronics. 

Yes, you, too, will make your contributions 
to this wonderful country of ours. You will 
bring forth new goods, new techniques, and, 
even more important, a higher culture. Past 
generations have lald the foundation of 
American progress; your generation will build 
the structure. 

And I exhort you to build a beautiful 
future, for you and your children are going 
to live in that future. 

True you will have your personal problems, 
You will worry about jobs and marriage and 
children and perhaps a stretch in the Army. 
But in your concern over these, do not over- 
look the larger issues of your community, of 
your country, and of your church. 

Do not make money, important as ft may 
be, your measure of success. Remember you 
have a soul to save as well as a body. Re- 
member too that a good name and service to 
your neighbor brings satisfactions which no 
money can buy. 

And to live a truly happy and effective life 
you must be a participant in life and not a 
mere spectator, So do not be content with 
cheering from the sidelines, 

Be an active worker in behalf of every 
worthy community undertaking—hbe it civic, 
charitable, political, or religious. 

Be a loyal supporter of John Carroll for you 
can never repay the debt you owe this great 
institution, i 

And above all, continue to be a student. 
Your teachers have done all they can for you, 
but they have only laid the solid and true 
foundation on which you yourself must do 
the building. So continue to Increase your 
intellectual stature. Keep abreast of the 
parade, or, better still, keep a few paces ahead 
of it. ‘ 

Never forget that you have been trained 
for leadership at John Carroll. Be just that, 
a leader of Americans. 

So members of the graduating class, I wish 
all of you Godspeed. The future is yours to 
make of it what you will. 


Report to the People of the Fourth Con- 
gressional District of Wisconsin—My 

Record and Votes on Major Issues in 
the 83d Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1954 
Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, the 2d 
session of the 83d Congress is coming to 
an end. It is timely, therefore, to pause 
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for a moment, survey the past 2 years, 
and see what his Congress has achieved, 
and where it has failed. 

We must look at the record, and com- 
pare the promises made during the last 
election campaign with the performance 
of the 83d Congress. Such stock-taking 
will heip us—and help all the people of 
the United States—to evaluate the work 
of our elected Representatives. It will 
help to elect a good Congress for 1955-56. 

This report to the people of the Fourth 
Congressional District of Wisconsin deals 
with the work of the 83d Congress. It 
covers the major issues considered by 
Congress during the past 2 years, and 
shows my stand and votes on those ques- 
tions. 

I realize full well that my legislative 
record may not please each and every one 
of my constituents. That is to be ex- 
pected in a democracy, where each and 
every one of us has the rigbt to his own 
opinion—a right that we must always 
respect and safeguard. 

Nevertheless, I believe that the voters 
have the right to know how their Rep- 
resentatives voted on issues of impor- 
tance to our Nation. For that reason, I 
have always reported to my constituency 
on my actions as their Congressman. I 
want the people of the Fourth Congres- 
sional District of Wisconsin to know that 
I have conscientiously tried to represent 
them to the best of my ability. 

POLITICS AND REALITY 


The Ist session of the 83d Congress 
described in detail in my 1953 report— 
acquired the “do nothing” tag. The 
second session produce a more palatable 
record, as shown in the table at the 
end of this report. Nevertheless, one 
brutal fact remains clear: the legisla- 
tive program of the present adminis- 
tration thus far has been neither bold, 
inspiring, dynamic, nor very important. 
Aside from the St. Lawrence seaway, the 
meager accomplishments of the 83d Con- 
gress boil down to the passage of routine 
housekeeping bills—such as the annual 
appropriations—and to the extension, 
with minor modifications, of long-exist- 
ing programs developed by past admin- 
istrations—for instance, social security, 
Federal aid to highways, airports, hos- 
pitals, and other programs. 

As I already noted, the passage of the 
St. Lawrence seaway bill was a note- 
worthy accomplishment. However, only 
after Congress will follow through with 
additional legislation and appropriations 
necessary to complete the project, will 
we have a new highway of commerce 
between the heartland of America and 
the Atlantic Ocean become a reality. 
The seaway, for which we in Wisconsin 
have fought so long, can prove of tre- 
mendous benefit to our entire Nation. 

LEST WE FORGET 


Lest we forget, hqwever, the American 
people were promised manifold other 
blessings during the 1952 election cam- 
paign by the glib and generous Repub- 
lican candidates. 

The GOP spokesmen pledged, for in- 
stance, to cut Federal spending by $15 
to $20 billion to balance the budget and 
to reduce the national debt. Yet dur- 
ing fiscal year 1953 the national debt 
increased by $7 billion; another $5 billion 
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were added to it during fiscal year 1954, 
and it appears that the Government will 
continue to operate in the red through 
the rest of this year and into 1955. 

During the last campaign the Repub- 
licans made many extravagant charges 
about the mess“ in Washington. Upon 
being elected to office they found them- 
selves in an embarrassing situation: not 
only were they unable to substantiate 
most of their accusations, but in addi- 
tion, they were harassed by exposés of 
their own “4-percenters,” of corruption 
in the Justice Department, and scandals 
in the Federal Housing Administration. 

It was then that the Nation witnessed 
a shameful display in which Government 
officials, led by the Attorney General of 
the United States, began to pervert and 
twist facts to save face. The biggest 
abuses were perpetrated in the name of 
internal security. Men who died, men 
who resigned from Government service 
for personal reasons, men who were fired 
for plain inefficiency, and many others 
were branded as subversives and included 
in the infamous list of “2,000 cleaned-out 
subversives.“ 

It was only after minority Repre- 
sentatives and the press began to demand 
names and facts that this fraud was 
exposed. 

E THE SANTA CLAUS PARADE 

The 83d Congress will be especially re- 
membered for the shameless giveaway of 
our national resources. 

The first big giveaway came with the 
passage of the so-called tidelands oil 
bill, which gave to a few States our 


national oil resources located under the 


marginal sea, valued at between $70 and 
$200 billion. The oil interests tried un- 
successfully to secure access to these 
Federal resources for over 10 years. The 
Republican majority in the 83d Congress 
approved this giveaway, and the Presi- 
dent signed it. 

Then came the betrayal at Hells Can- 
yon, the authorization for the disposal 
of 28 Government-owned synthetic-rub- 
ber plants to private interests for a frac- 
tion of their cost, the raid on our public 
grazing lands, the lumber giveaway, the 
sellout at Niagara, the natural-gas 
“steal,” the atomic-energy deal—involv- 
ing a $12 billion investment of the tax- 
payer's money—and other “fast shuffles.” 

To be certain, we managed to block 
some giveaways, to slow down and dis- 
courage others. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that since the Teapot Dome scandal 
in the early 1920’s, there has been noth- 
ing in our history to compare with the 
record of the 83d Congress and our 
present administration in the bartering 
away of public resources. 

Under the guise of getting the Gov- 
ernment out of business, resources and 
developments in which billions of tax 
dollars have been invested were offered 
in “cut rate” deals to big business. To 
paraphrase a well-known idiom, “never 
has so much been done for so few, and 
so little for so many.” 

HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND SECURITY 


Defying old traditions, a number of 
GOP Representatives joined with the 
Democrats this year in pressing for new 
amendments to the Social Security Act. 
The 1954 amendments grant modest in- 
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creases in the rates of benefits, extend 
the coverage of the program, and intro- 
duce a number of minor improvements 
in the law. 

While this legislation is neither orig- 
inal nor adequate—especially with re- 
gard to the much-needed lowering of 
retirement age for women workers and 
the extension of insurance benefits to 
disabled persons—it represents a step in 
the right direction. It constitutes one of 
the few constructive accomplishments of 
this Congress. 

Among other programs continued by 
the 83d Congress were the extension of 
Federal aid for construction of medical 
facilities; aid for the improvement of 
vocational rehabilitation services to 
handicapped persons; aid to schools in 
defense areas; assistance to construction 
industry and Federal insurance of home 
mortgages. 

Little was done to enact a realistic 
program of school construction assist= 
ance, or to aid families submitted to 
hardship because of illnesses. Illinois 
costs our Nation over $10 billion a year. 
Last year, 8 million American families 
went into debt for over $1 billion to pay 
for medical bills. Five hundred thou- 
sand families had medical expenses 
which equaled or exceeded their income. 

The administration's attempt to rem- 
edy this problem by having the Govern- 
ment underwrite certain health insur- 
ance losses of private companies was 
blocked in the House. The majority of 
Representatives felt that the adminis- 
tration’s health reinsurance bill was in- 
adequate to meet our people's needs, and 
that it could enrich certain insurance 
companies with “windfall profits,” 

THE “TRICKLE-DOWN" POLICY 


In reviewing the tax situation, we 
must keep one thing clear: The auto- 
matic 10-percent tax cut which went into 
effect on January 1, 1954, was approved 
by the Democratic 82d Congress and 
signed by President Truman. This is 
the only tax relief which benefits the 
average taxpayer to any appreciable ex- 
tent—in addition, the 82d Congress 
provided for automatic cuts in excess 
profits, corporation, excise, and other 
tax rates, increased temporarily to pay 
for defense rearmament after the out- 
break of the Korean conflict. 

The tax bill sponsored by the present 
administration and approved by the 83d 
Congress gives very little relief to the 
average taxpayer. Eighty percent of 
our people earn less than $5,000 a year. 
This vast majority will receive a $311 
million tax reduction under the admin- 
istration’s bill. This amounts to 9 per- 
cent of the total tax relief provided for 
in the 1954 Republican tax cut. 

Corporations and individuals carning 
over $5,000 a year will receive 91 percent 
of the tax relief provided for in the $3.3 
billion GOP tax bill This is what is 
known as the “trickle down” policy, un- 
der which tax concessions are made to 
the well-to-do with the hope that they 
will seep through to those below. 

Together with a number of my Demo- 
cratic colleagues, I worked for an in- 
crease in the individual tax exemption 
which would benefit all taxpayers, in- 
stead of just a few. Our efforts to in- 
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crease individual tax exemption to a 
minimum of $700 did not meet with 
much success. 

WHAT ABOUT WORKERS? 

The Republican campaign pledge for 
à revision of the Taft-Hartley Act was 
just so much talk. No serious effort was 
made by the majority leadership to en- 
act the needed changes in our labor laws. 
` The majority party in the House also 
defeated all attempts to extend the dura- 
tion of jobless benefits, and to increase 
their rates. A token gesture was subse- 
quently made to extend the coverage of 
the unemployment compensation pro- 
gram. 

In spite of the high cost of living, and 
the appreciable level of unemployment, 
little was done to combat these problems. 
In fact, the GOP leadership in the Sen- 
ate overwhelmingly refused money for a 
committee on consumer interests, which 
was to investigate middleman profiteer- 
ing and the reasons for the wide gap be- 
tween farm income and consumer prices. 

Postal and other classified Federal em- 
Ployees received the “runaround” in the 
needed cost-of-living salary adjust- 
ments. 

OUR FOREIGN POLICY 

The limitations of this report will not 
Permit me to comment on all the issues 
considered by the 83d Congress. They 
are listed, however, at the end of this 
résumé. Before concluding, I want to 
Say a few words about the poor perform- 
ance of the present administration in 
the important field of foreign policy. 

All of us will long remember the bit- 
ter criticisms heaped upon the foreign 
Policy of the past administration by the 
Republicans. We will also recall the 
GOP campaign assurances that com- 
munism would be stopped in its tracks, 
that liberation of the Soviet-dominated 
nations would be at hand, and that our 
Nation would receive a new, dynamic 
foreign policy as soon as the Republi- 
cans were elected to office. 

The miserable and even tragic record 
of the present administration in the field 
of foreign affairs makes mockery of those 
empty promises: 

In less than 2 years, Communists have 
Made great gains. Their hold on one- 
half of Korea was sanctioned—at least 
for the time being—when the adminis- 
tration accepted the shaky and unsatis- 
factory truce. The Reds then took over 
a big portion of Indochina, while our 
leaders stood by, piously pledging that 
they would not condone any agreements 
which would provide for the enslavement 
of free peoples. In the meantime, 7 
million Vietnamese were committed into 
Communist bondage through the Indo- 
china armistice agreement. 

What is even more tragic, is that the 
unity of the free world has been crum- 
bling under the inept leadership of our 
Government during the past 21 months. 
Further, in the face of new Communist 
advances, our administration has been 
Cutting back our military, mutual secu- 


rity, and anti-Communist W 


appropriations. 

How sadly does this great crusade com- 
Pare with the record of the past Demo- 
Cratic administration which stopped 
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communism in Greece, Turkey, Iran, 
and Berlin; which blocked Red progress 
in Europe with the Marshall plan and 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion; which fostered the free world al- 
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liance and frustrated Communist plans 
for the underdeveloped areas through 
the point 4 program; and which led in 
stopping Communist aggression in 
Korea. 


Voting record, 83d Cong. 


Issuo Status 
INTERNATIONAL AYFAIRS : 
Mutual seourity program 1. SEAN A 1 
Renewal of the reciprocal trade Sgreoments program 15 Arpnroved, 
-| High-tariff Simpson bill.. Na Defeated. 
Simplification of United States customs ‘Procedure Approval. 
Emergency Migration Act (refugee rotief bil Approved. 
Making agricultural surpluses available to needy nations Approved, 
Kesolution opposing admission of Red China to the United Nations. Approved. 
Resolution condemning Soviet enslavement of freo peoples... ._.........-.....----- Approved. 
NATIONAL DEFENSE AND INTERNAL SECURITY 
Voted against__| $5 billion Air Force ent, and resultant cutback of our alrpower-..-...-.......-.--- Approved. 
Voted against. - Deep cuts for civil dofense and atomic e “i Approved. 
Voted for Rovision of specialists’ draft law i „„ 2c eee ee aA Approved 
Voted for.. $4 million naval patrol and submarine vessel construction program Approved, 
Voted for... Establishment of U. S. Air Foree Academy-._....-...-.----2.<..+..--- Appro 
oted for.. Restricted use of w iretapped evidence in cases involving treason.. Pending. 
V otod for.. Royocation of United States citizenship of convicted traitors Pending. 
Inclusion of words “under God“ in Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag Approved. 
NATIONAL ECONOMY 
6-month extension of excess-profits tax ꝶ1 en een en eee e nee ee Approved, 
Reduction in excise taxes and repeal of theater admission tax 1 Approved, 
Omnibus revision of the Internal Revenue Code Approved, 
Inerease in personal tax exemptions to a minimum of $7 Defeated 
$066 milion highway construction assistance rogramm Approved, 
Subterfuge attempt to “abolish” the RFC by changing its name Approved, 
Giveaway provisions in authorization of sale of Government rubber plants Approved, 


Extension of duration and increase of unomployment compensation rates | 
Increase in first-class postal rates... 
Ralsing the ceiling on the national del 


Revision of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
NATURAL RESOURCES 


Giveaway of tidelands off resources, valued between $70 and $200 billion........_. Approved, 
OF revenue from outer Continental Shelf for educational urs es eater. 
Giveaway of Federal regulatory power over certain nuturul-gas companica. Approved. 
Giveaway of Government control over power and regulation of atomic en Approved. 
Giveaway of mincral resources under certain public Pending. 
Giveaway of public grazing hinds.... -5 Pending 
St. Lawrence scu⁰,wt-a nniannnin Approved, 
GOVERNMENT REORGANIZATION 
Renewnl of President's authority to reorganize executive departments 1 Approved, 
Statehood for Hawalj and Alaska 4„„„„„%„%„„„%ÿt7 -| Tending. 
Government reorganization plans (Departments of Dofense, Health, etc.)_-.-...-- Approved, 
VETERANS AND SERVICEMEN 
Family allowances to dependents of servicemen 1 Approved. 
Direct housing loans to veterans .. Approved, 
Automatic renewul of Government life insurance Approved, 
Income-tax exemptions for servicemen on combat duty. Approved. 
-| Increase in veterans’ pensions, compensation, and survivors’ benefits 1. Approved. 
Extension of Korean vetorans’ GI bill of rights and housing bencfts 1. Approved. 
Changing of Armistice Day, November 11, to Veterans’ Day__........-.... aS Approve. 
8 intorest rates on vetorans’ housing —: — Approved. 


AGRICULTURE 


Emergency nid to drought and disaster areas. 
Federal regulation of trading in co,. 
Sale of $1 billion of surplus agricultural co: 
Omnibus farm program bill 
Increased interest rates on Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act loans. 


SOCIAL SECURITY, DEALTH, AND WELFARE 


Extonsion of the National Housing Act 9 ĩç„œ ͥ Approved. 
Incrensed FH A authority to insure housing loan: re with new. sufeguards 1. Approved, 
Foderal sid for survey and construction of — facilities 1 Approvi 

Federal aid to schools In defense areas and for vocational rehabilitation 1 Approval. 
1954 Amendmonts to the Soelul Security Act t_.--2.. -enaena MM pproved, 
Coordination of Wisconsin State retirement funds with social securi Approved. 
Allowing full benefits under social security and railroad retirement 1. Approved. 
Factory inspection by Food and Drug Administration .. Approved. 


1 Denotes extension or modification of a program originated by past administrations, 
Rolicall record 


1 Absence on quorum calls docs not necessarily mean a legislative day’s absence, 
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Restoration of Seized Property of Enemy 
Aliens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 12, 1954 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an article 
from the New York Times, which I now 
send to the desk. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


In THE NATION 
(By Arthur Krock) 
A MOST UNUSUAL APPROACH TO MAKING POLICY 


WASHINGTON, August 11—The adminis- 
tration has followed a curious course with 
respect to Senator DRKSEN’s bill to restore 
to German and Japanese nationals their 
properties which the United States selzed 
during the Second World War. And if, as 
represented to this correspondent by an 
official in a position to know the facts, the 
Executive deliberately revealed to Congress 
the sharp differences in its thinking on this 
and kindred proposals—culminating in the 
President's notice to Chancellor Adenauer 
that none of these has “the approval of my 
administration! —the procedure almost mer- 
its the word “unique.” 

There have been many instances, increas- 
ing as the size of the Federal establishment 
increased, of lack of Executive coordination 
in the making and carrying out of policy. 
No matter how many coordinators were 
superimposed on the coordinators already 
busy on their job, administrations have fre- 
quently spoken with two or more dissonant 
volces and their left and right hands have 
appeared not to belong to the same official 
corpus. In the Eisenhower regime, from its 
beginning, this divergence as to what are 
administration policy and position—espe- 
cially on international and military mat- 
ters—has occurred between the White House 
and an executive department as well as 
among the departments themselves. 

But on each occasion, as during past ad- 
muinistrations, the conflict has been traced 
to garrulity, or faulty coordination, or poor 
briefing, or the fallure of one of those con- 
cerned, sometimes because of overwork, to 
discern the line of policy. 

In their testimony on the Dirksen bill, 
however, authorized spokesmen for the De- 
partments of State and Justice gave directly 
conflicting counsel to Congress and revealed 
in so doing that they knew it was conflicting. 
The Secretary of State told a Senate Judici- 
ary subcommittee there was “no objection 
from the foreign policy viewpoint” to return- 
ing the wartime seized property to its origi- 
nal owners, yet on the previous day an 
Assistant Attorney General had strongly op- 
posed the legislation on both legal and prac- 
tical grounds, Moreover, the representative 
of the Department of Justice had assured 
Congress he was expressing the policy of the 
administration in favor of another bill, by 
which the assets would be liquidated and 
the proceeds turned over to the War Claims 
Commission for settlement of claims of 
United States citizens. 

When the President thereafter got a letter 
from Chancellor Adenauer giving reasons 
why he hoped for a solution generally fa- 
vorable to the Dirksen plan, the President 
did not support the position either of State 
or of Justice. He markedly falled to echo 
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Secretary Dulles’ conditional statement to 
the subcommittee that “insofar as the prob- 
lem involved matters of foreign policy, I 
would have no hesitation in recommending 
adoption of legislation along the general 
lines of this [Dirksen] bill.“ And. in effect, 
the President disavowed the Assistant Attor- 
ney General's assertion that the administra- 
tion favored the war-claims proposal, 

Secretary Dulles’ comment on the Presi- 
dent's letter was that he understood he was 
reflecting the administration’s views in what 
he told the Senate subcommittee, but that 
the situation was confused. Since this un- 
derstatement, worthy of the British Foreign 
Office at its best, was not notably clarifying, 
this correspondent sought enlightenment as 
follows in a quarter close to the President: 

Question. Is it an instance of Executive 
freewheeling, a misunderstanding, or what? 

Answer. You can call it freewheeling, but 
It was not in any way a misunderstanding. 
The legislation was fully and often discussed 
in administration councils, and the appar- 
ent divergence of attitude between the two 
departments was known to all concerned 
before it was stated to the subcommittee. 

Question. Was it known that the diver- 
gence would be expressed as it was, and was 
this course approved? 

Answer. Both answers are “Yes.” ‘The 
President does not ask the Secretary of State 
to oppose legislation which the Secretary 
belleves would be helpful within his area, 
or to advocate what he believes would not 
be, when Congress asks for his opinion. 
Also, the President does not ask the Attorney 
General to refrain from advising Congress 
of legal objections he may find to proposed 
legislation when his testimony is sought, 
And it is unnecessary to add that the Presi- 
dent does not ask him to certify as legal 
or equitable what he believes to be illegal 
or inequitable. 

Question. Isn't it more usual and desirable 
for administration policy to be made before 
Congress asks what it is? 

Answer. As a general and almost invart- 
able proposition, yes. But in this matter 
the administration, as the President said, 
has not fixed on any measure expressing its 
policy. And this seemed the best way to 
explore the complexities of the problem and 
come eventually to the best solution. 

Maybe the procedure will prove out, 


But, 
as noted above, it is curious. 


Long Range Versus Short Sight 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


or onIo 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, out of 
the conflicting reports and developments 
of the congressional sessions has come 
at least one clear-cut picture of the dif- 
ferences which will be carried by the 
political parties into the November elec- 
tions. For the first time in 20 years, 
a Republican-dominated program was 
presented to the Congress and substan- 
tially adopted. The Democrats, who 
had gloated for two decades over the 
failure of the Republicans to develop 
an outline of legislative opposition, 
found themselves in the same position 
and showed little, if any, legislative 
direction or strength. 


As a direct result of this reversal of 
positions, the Democrats found them- 
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selves engaging in forensic rear-guard 
actions, futile maneuvers, and presented 
only occasional stopgap suggestions of 
little serious merit. Often they directed 
exclusive attention toward election issues 
as distinguished from vital national con- 
siderations. Their sights seemed bound- 
ed by November, where Republican ef- 
forts were focused on the long-range ob- 
jectives of national policies, foreign and 
domestic. The coming months will de- 
termine whether or not the long-range 
view is better than the short sight. 


Address by Ralph E. Becker to William L. 
Ward Republican Club, of the Town of 
Rye, N. V. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, not- 
withstanding his death occurred more 
than 20 years ago, the works and spirit 
of the Honorable William L. Ward still 
live on in Westchester County, N. V., 
for it was he who, more than any other 
man, made Westchester, a part of which 
I have the honor to represent, the great- 
est county in the world. 


Mr. Ward was my friend and my 
leader. Politically, he was a genius, 
This was recognized and acknowledged 
by those who did not share his stalwart 
Republicanism. He was called the boss 
of Westchester and a benevolent despot, 
but not unkindly, for his forthrightness 
and his fairness were respected even by 
those with whom he locked horns. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to 
me, I include as a part of these remarks 
an address by my friend of many years, 
Ralph E. Becker, Esq., of Port Chester, 
N. V., and Washington, D. C., at the 
dedication of the William L. Ward Club, 
of the town of Rye, N. Y., on May 18, 
1954, at Port Chester: 


Mr. Chairman, County President Hopkins, 
Judge Schmidt, and fellow members, it is 
good to be here. This is my hometown, 
and it is never far from my thoughts, be- 
cause my heart is here. It is difficult to 
convey the great pleasure that comes from 
looking out over this audience and seeing 
the many faces of old, familiar friends. 

The purpose of our gathering tonight 
marks a significant contribution to the Re- 
publican Party, and to the people of West- 
chester—the dedication gf a new Republi- 
can Club to the memory of a man, great in 
the history of our county, and in the na- 
tional history of our party, on the 100th 
anniversary of that party. This is particu- 
larly appropriate when, for the first time in 
20 years, we have a Republican administra- 
tion in Washington, as well as in Albany and 
in White Plains. 

One hundred years ago, in a small Ameri- 
can community of 6,000 people, the Repub- 
lican Party was born. Gathered that night 
in a 1-room schoolhouse, 53 Americans were 
gravely concerned about the future of this 
country. Whigs, Free-sollers, and Jeffer- 
sonian Democrats—men of diverse interests 
united by the common bond of love of coun- 
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try, of fear that the United States was to 
be split asunder; men, resolute in their 
common effort to preserye the Union. The 
need of the hour was a new party, a party 
that would unite their efforts to further 
this common cause. Small, but with a 
Cause that was great, they called themselves 
“the Republican Party.” 

A primary problem was to combat the 
forces which would extend human slavery 
into the new frontiers then being established 
in this great country. Their decision was 
far-reaching. It was to enlist the young 
4nd vigorous men and women of a young, 
Vigorous country in a party dedicated to the 
simple, but sacred, premise of preserving 
human liberties and the inherent dignity 
of the individual. 

The Negro has tried a century-long road 
in his legislative and judicial battle for free- 
Gom and equality. The first milestone was 
the Emancipation Proclamation of 1863 by 
the country’s first Republican President, 
Abraham Lincoln. Notable Court decisions 
document this battle since 1849—the in- 
famous Dred Scott case of 1857 against the 
Negro—the Thompson Restaurant case in 
June 1953 for the Negro, and now on May 17, 
1954, a unanimous decision by the Supreme 
Court to strike out the old separate, but 
equal doctrine established by Plessy v. Fer- 
guson in 1897. 

How appropriate and timely it is for the 
Supreme Court, speaking through Chief Jus- 
tive Earl Warren—former Governor of Call- 
fornia and a distinguished Young Republi- 
can alumnus—to conclude, on this century 
anniversary of the Republican Party, that 
teparate educational facilities are inherently 
unequal, and that the Negro, by reason of the 
Segregation complained of, is deprived of the 
€qual protection of the laws guaranteed by 
the 14th amendment. The Court does not 
Speak of a social system at all, nor of that 
equality that produces interracial mar- 
Tiages. It speaks simply of a system of hu- 
Man rights which is foreshadowed in the 
Declaration of Independence, which stated 
that “all men are created equal.” 

Within 6 short years of its foundation, the 
Republican Party became the dominant 
Party in the Nation. It failed in its first 
Presidential election, but the courage and 
Vision of its few founders could not be de- 
ſeated. Seven years inter, in 1861, a year of 
dire peril to the Union, Abraham Lincoln 
became President. 

Tonight we are here to dedicate a memo- 
rial to one whose philosophy of life was de- 
Voted to the same human liberty, to the 
tame system of human rights about which 
Chief Justice Warren spoke so eloquently— 
to William L. Ward, the greatest Republican 
leader of our country, whose love and devo- 
tion to those liberties and rights placed him 
in national prominence, and endeared him to 
ae particular affection of all those who knew 

I must recount a few highlights of the life 
of Mr. Ward because there are few today 
who remember him for the great leader that 
he was. Little or nothing was published 
about him during his lifetime. He avoided 
Publicity to a remarkable extent for a man 
of such broad and varied affairs. Even in 
Westchester County, the newspaper files on 
his personal activities are surprisingly 
meager. In this connection, I am indebted 
for material, as I have been on many other 
Occasions, to my good friends Eddie Hughes, 
Hugh Robertson, Miss Jane Todd, vice chair- 
man. Republican State Committee, and to 
dur lovable Judge Frederick P. Close, one of 
Mr. Ward’s intimate advisers for 20 years. 

William L. Ward was born in Greenwich 
in 1856, 2 years after the birth of the Re- 
Publican Party, the son of devout, hard- 
Working, respected Quakers, who moved to 

Chester when he was 7 years old and 
lived in what we have known for years as 
Ward's Castle. 
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His early life was spent in the Quaker 
atmosphere of piety, serenity, and honesty 
of purpose. While attending Friends Semi- 
nary in New York City, he worked during 
vacations at the Russell, Burdsall and Ward 
Nut & Bolt Co., a firm organized by his father 
and two partners shortly after their arrival 
in Port Chester. 

He worked side by side with his father's 
employees in the factory, wearing overalls, 
learning their problems first-hand. The 
conspicuous absence of labor difficulties at 
his plants in subsequent years is a direct 
outgrowth of the understanding he gained 
in this fashion. This knowledge also proved 
invaluable to him in the later years, when 
an understanding of the working peoples“ 
problems was requisite to effective political 
leadership. 

When his business affairs were off to a 
good start, Mr. Ward began to take active 
part in politics, an interest that was to grow 
through the years. He was a staunch Re- 
publican from the time he cast his first vote, 
and for some years thereafter occupied minor 
roles in politics in the town of Rye. 

William L. Ward's real entrance into the 
political arena was made at the age of 37. He 
was then a man of maturity and wisdom, a 
strong individualist, and one of those rare 
personalities who dominate the world 
around him, but yet never lose sight of the 
individual worth of man, 

Once he decided to enter politics, he did 
so with his whole heart, and with a fighting 
spirit that took him to the top in a few brief 
years. Westchester was then a Democratic 
stronghold and the chances of building up 
the Republican organization were slim in- 
deed, Mr, Ward's services as town chairman 
had won him some recognition, but he had no 
strong desire for public office. Neverthe- 
less, when the candidate who had been 
selected withdrew at the last moment, he 
found himself running for Congress in appo- 
sition to the Democratic incumbent, Benja- 
min L. Fairchild. The contest was bitter, 
but when the votes were counted, Mr. Ward 
had been elected. 

In the House of Representatives, his rec- 
ord won the esteem and respect of his asso- 
clates. He was appointed to several impor- 
tant committees, and was instrumental in 
the legislation which established the water- 
way known as Ambrose Channel in New 
York Harbor. Perhaps the highlight of his 
career as a legislator, however, was his vote 
against the declaration of war with Spain. 

The sinking of the Maine had inflamed the 
country against the Spaniards. An influen- 
tial portion of the press clamored for war 
and the people were aroused, but as a Quaker, 
Ward felt he could not vote for war. He 
faced a difficult decision and he discussed 
the matter with his close friend, President 
McKinley, before making up his mind. At 
the end of that talk, the President put his 
hand on Ward's shoulder and said “Bill, vote 
as your conscience tells you.” 

With two other Representatives, he voted 
against the declaration of war. It was an 
unpopular vote, and it illustrates his courage 
in the face of opposition—a characteristic 
sadly lacking during recent years among 
some of our public officials. 

On his return from Congress, he continued 
to strengthen the Republican Party in 
Westchester. He found strong opposition 
and dissatisfaction on every side. In April 
of 1900, a decisive primary battle was staged 
with Mount Vernon and New Rochelle the 
leading battlegrounds. In this fight, he used 
so many carriages to bring voters to the polls 
that it was the subject of newspaper com- 
ment in New York City—in fact, he even 
employed such modern means as bringing 
voters in by automobile. 

From then on, the Republican organiza- 
tion began to function and gain momentum. 
He fought hard to win control of county 
offices and obtain a majority on the board of 
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supervisors. Prominent on the Ward team 
in fighting the good fight for Republicanism 
were Percy Barrett, the leader of northern 
Westchester County; his brother, Henry B, 
Barrett, long-time secretary of the county 
committee; William Wallin, former mayor of 
Yonkers; George Werner, of Rye, N. Y., for- 
mer sheriff and commissioner of public wel- 
fare; and Benjamin I. Taylor. All of these 
men helped William L. Ward make West- 
chester County a model for other counties 
throughout the State and the Nation. In 
this connection we must not forget our dis- 
tinguished Judge Schmidt, who will soon be 
retiring from the appellate division. He be- 
gan his career many, many years ago, in the 
Ward days, as village clerk of the village of 
Port Chester. Judge Schmidt helped carry 
on the leadership which has made the town 
of Rye famous in county politics for the past 
half century. 

Ward was the leader of the Theodore 
Roosevelt forces at the Chicago convention 
in 1912. He made a gallant but unsuccess- 
ful fight for his candidate. When the party 
split that year, Ward refused an invitation 
to the White House, according to Victor Rose- 
water, then Republican national chairman, 
Moreover, he did not follow Roosevelt into 
the Bull Moose movement. In August 1912, 
he addressed the Westchester County Repub- 
lcan Committee at White Plains and 
claimed his intention of remaining with the 
party. He said, “Born in the Republican 
Party as I have been, I was a Republican 
at my first vote and I am a stronger Repub- 
lican today.“ He urged the support of the 
regular nominee. In an age of individual- 
ists, one of the strongest of them, William 
Ward, could see the elementary requirements 
of a strong, united party. Remain he did, 
and through the years between 1912 and his 
death in 1933, Westchester County under his 
leadership grew and prospered. This mili- 
tant Republicanism has been carried on by 
other county chairmen, Hon. Charles Grif- 
fith, now retiring as surrogate because of 
age, Livingston Platt, and presently Herbert 
Gerlach. They have continued to build on 
the granite foundations laid down by William 
L. Ward. 

I first met William L. Ward in 1928. He 
told me then of his interest in young people 
and gave me a letter in which he author- 
ized me to organize the young Republicans 
of Westchester County. Notwithstanding 
the greatness of his power as county chair- 
man, there were many town chairmen and 
city leaders who bitterly opposed this or- 
ganization of Young Republicans. In 1932, 
we formed the Association of New York State 
Young Republicans in Buffalo, N. Y., and 
Westchester was one of the big three. As 
a result, I was one of the founders in 1935 
of the Young Republican National Federa- 
tion, at Des Moines, Iowa. Had it not been 
for William L. Ward's help and his vision, 
I doubt that we would have gotten our 
start, and it would not have been possible 
for me to carry the Westchester torch out« 
side this county. 

This was the beginning of the Young Re- 
publican movement, which has given us Vice 
President Nixon; many Governors, including 
Thomas E. Dewey, Lt. Gov. Walter Mahoney; 
Senators such as Irving Ives; Congressmen 
such as Charlie Halleck; Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court Earl Warren; Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell; County Supervisor and now 
our County President James Hopkins; legis- 
lators such as our own Frank McCullough, 
Malcolm Wilson, Hunter Meighan, and hosts 
of others. 

A major achievement of Mr. Ward's career 
was the creation of the 9th Judicial Dis- 
trict which was carried through with the 
able assistance of Judge Mills of Mount Ver- 
This occurred almost 50 years 


Second Judicial District with Kings, Queens, 
Richmond, and Suffolk Counties. To ace 
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complish this, Mills became a State senator. 
After the bill was effective, Mills was elected 
to the bench and became Ward's adviser on 
matters pertaining to the judiciary, After 
the death of Mills, Judge J. Addison Young, 
of New Rochelle. became Ward's adviser, later 
being succeeded by Judge William Bleakley 
and Judge Frederick P. Close. 

We owe to the inspiration and foresight 
of William L. Ward and his associates the 
magnificent recreation program we now have 
in Westchester. These wonderful parkways, 
golf courses, swimming pools and tennis 
courts are the realization of a Ward dream. 
He firmly believed that these free recrea- 
tional activities for the whole family were 
an effective means of fighting communism. 
Mr. Ward had visited the President of the 
Columbus Gas & Electric Co. in Ohio, 
and while there, had been taken on a tour 
of the city, a very progressive one, and proud 
of its recreational facilities. When he re- 
turned to Westchester, he called Judge Close, 
told him of the trip and said "I've just talked 
to Mrs. Eugene Meyer (wife of the publisher 

ot the Washington Post) and she is willing 
to spend some time on this, but I don't 
want it paid by the county. I want the 
county to appropriate $8,500 from the board 
of supervisors to educate the towns, cities, 
and villages in order that they develop and 
pay for their own recreation commissions,” 
It is significant that the present commis- 
sioner, Don Strossen, started on the recrea- 
tion flelds of Westchester as a young man. 
Also one of the first members of the com- 
mission was Mrs. Thomas Blaine, of Port 
Chester. 

Few people, including many officials who 
felt close to him, realized that Mr. Ward's 
habit of omnivorous reading was greatly re- 
sponsible for the development of the health 
service of the county. In the 1920's, Mr. 
Ward became interested in a book which 
dealt with medical problems in Holland and 
methods employed there for the care of peo- 
ple generally, and particularly for the care 
of the poor. He had translations made of 
the standard works of Dutch authors, and 
was so impressed by their system that he 
made a special trip to Holland to study it. 
After his return he consulted outstanding 
authorities here and thus began the legis- 
lation leading to the Grasslands Hospital 
and Clinic. 

William L. Ward had a strong conviction 
that no person in public office should con- 
tribute to any campaign fund. He felt a 
man in office must first be completely hon- 
est, then industrious and efficient, and he 
didn't believe you could get that kind of 
man by seeking campaign contributions. 
Public officials must be entirely free and 
independent in order to perform their duties 
properly. 

A trusted associate, Miss Jane Todd, who 
was brought to Republican county headquar- 
ters by Charlie Millard, of Tarrytown, an- 
other member of the Ward team, immedi- 
ately after women were given the vote back 
in 1920, and was the first woman member 
of the county committee; has told me some 
of the “firsts” of Ward's activities. He was 
a great believer in social welfare and cre- 
ated the first department of social welfare 
in the State of New York, with J. Everett 
Macy as chairman. That work in West- 
chester County set the pattern for the rest 
of the State of New York. Mr. Ward es- 
tablished the first children’s court in the 
State of New York, and was instrumental 
in the first old-age legislation, in a bill pre- 
sented by Senator Seabury Mastick, of 
Pleasantville, as well as the first workman’s 
compensation bill presented by Congress- 
man Mayhew Wainwright, of Rye. 

Mr. Ward served as national committee- 
man from New York from 1904 for many 
years. Although he sought no personal 
honor, he was always at the top councils of 
national and State politics, 
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William L. Ward was the last of a distin- 
guished group of political chieftains and one 
of the few who died without being stripped 
of his power, though it was challenged many 
times. He was recognized as a political 
genius, a leader whose benevolence and 
vision is a lasting monument to Westchester 
history. Politics was a game he played be- 
cause he loved it. His was a life of achieve- 
ment distinguished with magnificent vic- 
tories and tempered with just enough de- 
feats to make the victories seem sweeter. 
He knew how to say no“ and often did so. 
Lee Parsons Davis, now retiring as a justice 
of the supreme court, was one of our great 
trial lawyers. When he was nominated, 
then elected, as district attorney as an in- 
surgent, he defeated William L. Ward's can- 
didate. Ward immediately lashed out 
against Davis, and reduced his salary from 
$10,000 to $7,500. Davis, nevertheless, later 
became his friend and also a law partner of 
Fred Close, 

He maintained the utmost degree of polit- 
ical discipline in the ranks, and left many 
examples of good organization for our party 
to follow at this time. 

He belleved strongly that a team Is no bet- 
ter than the captain who leads it. In the 
final analysis, ultimate responsibility for 
success or fallure falls upon some single in- 
dividual. 

Perhaps the Ward “no” which caused the 
greatest consternation in the party ranks 
was in his fight with Governor Ben Odell. 
In 1921, when there was a vacancy in the 
Appellate Division, Benjamin Odell insisted 
on the apointment of Judge Arthur Tomp- 
kins of Nyack whose qualifications were un- 
questioned. Tompkins had everything but 
the approval of Ward and that he could not 
get because of his alliance with Odell. Ward 
directed the appointment of J. Addison 
Young. A few years later while Tompkins 
was grand master of the Masons of the 
State of New York, Ward again opposed his 
nomination as Governor which may have 
changed the course of political history. 

His independence was even stronger on 
matters affecting Westchester County. In 
1897, one of Senator Platt's lieutenants, 
Comptroller Glenn, attacked Mr. Ward, who 
commented in one of his few public state- 
ments that “Mr. Glenn accuses us of lax 
management and of involving our financial 
affairs. These charges are false, We be- 
lieve in giving the people good government 
and looking after politics later.” 

William L. Ward lived in an age of big 
men—men big in their thinking, big in their 
planning, and big in their achievements. 
But the age of big men is not over—you here 
in Westchester recall this man who lived 
during your own lives, a man you have 
chosen to honor by dedicating this memorial 
to him. His life is over, his record is writ- 
ten—it is you who have issued a challenge 
to yourselves. You have named this memo- 
rial after Ward, and by so doing you have 
incurred an obligation, That obligation is 
to dedicate yourselves, as he did, to good 
government, to the Republican Party, and 
to the future of this great country. An obli- 
gation which is currently being undertaken 
in such able fashion by County President 
Jimmy Hopkins. 

We in Westchester are particularly fortu- 
nate. Over the years, as I have traveled these 
United States, I have often called West- 
chester the “garden spot of creation, and 
the bulwark of Republicanism.” ‘That is 
not an idle slogan—you see about you every 
day the natural beauties which support that 
statement. It is the result of the political 
craftsmanship of Willam L. Ward, who de- 
voted his energies to bettering his commu- 
nity, improving its government and the liy- 
ing standards of its citizens, 

But whether we live in one part of the 
country or another, we are faced with one 
national problem—one common national 
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enemy—tirresponsibie government. We have 
seen the result of 20 years of political cor- 
ruption. Our great tragedy is that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States has been in the 
control of shrewd men, skilled in political 
manipulation, but wholly uninformed in the 
American system of human rights—men 
without the faintest conception of the prin- 
ciples of good representative government. 

Now n change has been made and we have 
a great, new, national leader—President 
Eisenhower. In the comparatively brief time 
he has been in office we have taken major 
steps toward reestablishing a responsible, 
truthful, competent, and soundly progres- 
sive government. This is a major achieve- 
ment, particularly when one stops to recall 
the domestic political and economic chaos he 
inherited, to say nothing of our impossible 
foreign relations. 

We Republicans have a gigantic job to do 
for America and for the world. But it re- 
quires more than leadership, more than co- 
operation—it requires coordination as well. 

The great individualists of our history 
understood this. They, and their teachings 
must not be forgotten for it is they who 
contributed to building up the great county 
of Westchester, the Empire State, and the 
Nation. In their years, they were concerned 
with the growth of a world. Yes; they were 
big men—but today we need even bigger men 
with bigger ideas. Thus we will be able to 
keep the Republican Party great, the coun- 
try great, and this State great. 

They represented causes which were at 
times unpopular, and in so doing they en- 
countered criticism, but they were dedicated 
to a task, and their achievements stand as 
an everlasting memorial. 

William L. Ward was a great, a colorful 
American—a man of great political and busi- 
ness vision, a man of great intellect and 
complete courage, a man of great kindness 
and honesty and honor. If the William L. 
Ward Republican Club lives on in his spirit 
of service, it will do tremendous good for the 
community, as he did. 

The giants of the Republican Party be- 
queathed us this magnificent heritage—and 
an obligation to continue the work they 
began so well, 

This is a sacred trust, one that must not 
be betrayed, if your children and mine are 
to live and grow in a free world, 


AFL Council Won’t Back GOP 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, it will 
not come as news that the American 
Federation of Labor does not like the 
Republican 83d Congress. The report 
of its council finds one bright spot in the 
picture, despite its jaundiced view of 
the overall record. In the field of social- 
security extension, the AFL approves the 
broadening of old-age coverage and in- 
creased benefits, In every other arca, 
national defense, the Taft-Hartley Act, 
taxation, national economy, and foreign 
policy, the spokesmen of the A. F. of L. 
had nothing but harsh words for the 83d 
Congress. 

There is no disposition in Washington 
to take this criticism lightly. No ad- 
ministration, in recent years, has given 
harder thought to the overriding issues 
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of national defense and foreign policy. 
The changes in our military preparations 
ranging from a concentration upon new 
Weapons and techniques to the authori- 
zation of a new Air Academy give ample 
evidence of this truth. Our constant 
efforts to amend the Taft-Hartley Act 
Were defeated by the Democrats who re- 
fused to accept moderate amendments 
for political purposes, and the revision 
of our tax laws to encourage continued 
expansion of the national economy 
Somehow never satisfy official labor 
Spokesmen, despite their purposes. 

The voters will have their opportunity 
to decide on November 2 between Demo- 
crats who cringe before such groups as 
the A. F. of L. council and the Republi- 
can majority which has been seeking to 
do a balanced, long-term job. 


Statement of C. R. Gutermuth, Vice Presi- 
dent of the Wildlife Management Insti- 
tute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, when 
the Interior appropriation bill was be- 
fore the House I submitted an amend- 
Ment that would provide additional 
funds for administration of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service so that administrative 
Costs could be paid by the general ap- 
Propriations and revenue derived from 
the sale of duck stamps would be de- 
voted entirely to the purposes for which 
the fund was established. 

In his testimony before the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs Sub- 
committee on Public Lands, Mr. C. R. 
Gutermuth traced the origins of the 
Campaign to secure revenue for the ac- 
quisition of wildlife refuges by means 
of the sale of duck stamps and told the 
committee how the money had been used 
in the past and why a need for addi- 
tional appropriations was becoming 
More necessary. 

Mr. Gutermuth’s testimony will be of 
interest to all sportsmen and conserva- 
tionists who participate in this pro- 
fram. His statement follows: 
BTATEMENT or C. R. GUTERMUTH, VICE PRESI- 

DENT OF THE WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT INSTI- 

TUTE, BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 

AND INSULAR Arrams SUÐCOMMITTEE ON 

8 LANDS, JUNE 29, 1954, WASHINGTON, 

Mr. GuUTERMUTH. My name is C. R. Guter- 
muth. I am vice president of the Wildlife 
Management Institute, of Washington, D. C., 
One of the oldest, private, national institu- 
tions, or national conservation organizations 
in this country. The institute is dedicated 
to the better management and wise utiliza- 
tion of renewable natural resources in the 
Public interest, and the continuing efforts 
ore nonprofit organization date back to 

Mr. Chairman, I hurried back from a busi- 
ness trip to Texas because it was felt that 
we should submit a brief statement. It 
Would have been much better if the insti- 
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tute president, Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, was 
not out of the city and could have appeared 
since he is familiar with all of the many 
attempts to get satisfactory migratory-bird 
legislation enacted prior to the passage of 
the Duck Stamp Act, and he was the former 
Chief of the United States Biological Survey 
and the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service, and had charge of the spending of 
the Duck Stamp Act revenue for several 
years. 

Prior to Dr. Gabrielson’s coming with the 
institute, this private organization played a 
prominent part in securing the enactment of 
the duck stamp bill. We also supported the 
increase of the fee from $1 to $2 in 1949. We 
had not been quite satisfied with the com- 
paratively small amount that had been used 
for land acquisition and development, but 
like all of the others, it was thought that the 
bulk of the increased revenue would be used 
to purchase urgently needed refuge and game 
management lands. 

Now then, as far back as In 1951, Carl D, 
Shoemaker of the National Wildlife Federa- 
tion started to call attention to the rela- 
tively small amount of duck stamp money 


that was being used for land acquisition and. 


development. The sportsmen across the 
country did not become aroused, however, 
until they discovered what was planned for 
next year, 1955-56, upon the insistence of 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

It should be reiterated that the institute 
has not been too disturbed by the use that 
has been made of this special contribution 
on the part of the wildfowlers. The money 
obviously has gone for the conducting of im- 
portant phases of the waterfowl problem. 

It was stated, I believe during this hearing, 
that a substantial portion of this money has 
been used for other refuges, big game refuges, 
and so forth. I do not think that the record 
will bear that out. I do not think that 
there has been any substantial amount of 
the duck stamp money actually used for 
the acquisition, development, or even the 
maintenance of the big game refuges across 
the country that are operated by the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service. - 

Up to and Including 1953, as shown by the 


enclosed statement, more than $5,300,000 of 


the $35,839,551 collected was used for land 
acquisition and another $5,400,000 was 
budgeted for use in 1954. Still another $9,- 
400,000 was used for refuge development, and 
$3,600,000 for enforcement, making a total 
of $23,700,000 for good and legitimate pur- 
poses. No, what we are concerned about is 
the trend starting with 1954, as shown by 
the enclosed chart that was prepared for us 
by United States Pish and Wildlife Service. 

You will observe from this chart that the 
operation and maintenance figure is going 
to $2,200,000 in 1955-56, and that land ac- 
quisition has dropped to practically nothing 
in next year’s budget prospectus. We con- 
tend, and Representatives Lee Mercar and 
Leon H. Gavin made it abundantly clear in 
their talks on the floor of the House on April 
6, 1954, during the debate on the Interior 
appropriation bill, that the sportsmen are 
opposed to this diversion of heir duck-stamp 
fees, money which they asked to be collected 
for the extension and development of the 
national waterfowl refuge system. While 
the use may be legal as far as the law is 
concerned, there can be no doubt but that 
this money is not going to be utilized for 
the purpose for which it was intended. The 
sportsmen definitely feel that this is a vio- 
lation of a trust. 

Thank you. That concludes my state- 
ment, unless there should be some questions 
on the tables that we have prepared. 

One table deals with the complete use 
of duck-stamp money since the enactment 
of the act. It shows clearly the acreage 
that has been purchased, the acreage listed. 
the acres that were transferred to the Berv- 
ice, the cost involved in the conducting of 
the appraisals, titles, and so forth, and the 
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amount of the land transferred, and it covers 
certain facts as to the use of the money. 
I hope that this statement can be inserted 
into the RECORD. 

Mr. D’Ewart..Without objection, the 
statement will be made a part of the mag 
at this point. 


(The statement referred to is as follows: $ 


Migratory bird conservation jund (duck 
stamp) 


Total quck-stamp funds collected as of June 
20, 1953 


— $35, 839, 551 


Expended previous years and budgeted for 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1954 | 


Activity EIN Budgeted.) otal i 


1035-53 


Post office (printing 
und handlin NS 
Purchase of waterfowl 
refugee 1 . 
Enforcement and water- 
fowl surveys 2, 990, 058 
Migratory waterfowl] 
research 
Refuge development. 
Operations and mai 


610, 850) 3, 609, 908 


1 Purchase of waterfowl] refuges: 
Cost of land acquisition, sopranas, food title exam 
nations, fiscal years 1 
-i waived neres purchased (average a SR 
1 
16,415 acres leased (average pe acre, $1. 100 — 
2,167,926 acres transferred, ete 


e acres controlled, cost to serv- 


per acre, $55 


2,404,905 acres (total), total land cost.. 3, 440, b 

Cost of appraisils, surveys, Utles administra- 
tion (per acre, 80 cents) 2 1, 026, 322 
Total 0 —— 6,307,125 


Mr. GUTERMUTH. Now, about this other 
statement entitled “Where Your Duck 
Stamp Money Is Going,” it also contains a 
chart that was prepared by the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service. It shows the 
projected use of money, starting back in the 
beginning, and you can follow the lines 
showing the amount of money that has been 
utilized for land acquisition, and going 
across, you can see the sudden drop to 
virtually nothing in acquisition for 1955-56. 
It shows the amount that was expended 
for development, and it shows a similar drop 
to virtually nothing. 

At the same time, the heavy black line 
shows the bulk of this money that was col- 
lected from the sportsmen at their request, 
and the amount increased at their request, 
which they intended would be used pri- 
marily, as I think there has been ample 
testimony to show, for the acquisition and 
development of the national waterfowl ref- 
uge system. Now, however, we find that in 
the future this money, practically all of it, 
is going to operation and maintenance, 

Conversely, there has been a corresponding 
decrease in the amount of funds appropri- 
ated annually by the Congress for the car- 
rying on of the routine operational programs 
of the United States Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice. 

We.are not protesting that the operation 
and maintenance program has not been ade- 
quate. We are not too unhappy about the 
use that has been made of the money. We 
feel the money has gone for good purposes. 
Maybe proportions have not been quite as 
everyone would like, but the use has not 
been too bad, as I indicated. Twenty-three 
million seven hundred thousand dollars, as 
I pointed out above, out of $35,800,000 has 
been used about as the sportsmen intended. 
‘We have not been too critical about the past. 
What we are concerned about is the ever- 
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upward trend toward operating expense uses 
and in the coming year practically all of the 
money obviously is going for maintenance 
and operation. So we are concerned pri- 
marily about the future use; that is, maybe 
I should say the recent and future use, be- 
cause you will see that in about 1953 and 
1954 the trend started up and it is going 
clear to the top now. 

The first upward trend shown by this 
dotted line here, starting in 1950, 1951, and 
1952, was brought about largely, I presume, 
by the fact that the revenue had been in- 
creased in 1949 and the first money, I sup- 
pose, became available in about 1950, so 
the trend in some of the uses naturally had 
to go up slightly, but in 1953 and 1954, 
you see, the line begins to go almost off the 
top of the chart. 

Mr. Youns. Does your chart mean that in 
the fiscal year 1955 there will be $100,000 
spent for land acquisition? 

Mr. GUTERMUTH. Yes; and $300,000 for de- 
velopment, and a total between $2,200,000 
and $2,300,000 for maintenance and opera- 
tion. 

Mr. Youws. Do you think the Government 
has kept faith with the duck hunters in 
utilizing funds for operation and mainte- 
nance? 

Mr. GUTERMUTH. Definitely not. I recall 
many of the statements that were made at 
the time this act was passed. I recall the 
record quite clearly and ample testimony 
was presented during the hearings, bringing 
out the urgent need then, as now, for addi- 
tional refuge- and game-management lands 
in this country. 

The sportsmen, you might say, have on 
their own initiative asked Congress to in- 
crease the fee from $1 to 62. Their thoughts 
definitely were to increase the refuge pro- 
gram and help to compensate for some of 
the loss in wildlife habitat lands through 
drainage and other types of uses, human 
uses of the land for commercial agricultural 


purposes. 

I definitely feel—and this is representative 
of the feeling generally throughout the 
coun: hat this use is Inconsistent with 

. the intent and purpose of this legislation as 
originally enacted. 

Mr. Youns. What would you recommend, 
in brief—that a certain portion of the funds 
be earmarked for acquisition? 

Mtr. GureemurH. I have not given much 
consideration to that, but apparently that 
would be the only safe solution because 
it is obvious—and I do not mean to be criti- 
cal of the Bureau of the Budget in this gen- 
eral statement—there always is a great 
temptation to try to finance routine opera- 
tions out of a fund of this kind if the money 
is available. I think the only safe solution 
would be to modify the law in such a way 
go that a specific portion is set aside and 
allocated for land acquisition and develop- 
ment, as intended by the sportsmen who are 
paying this fee voluntarily. 


Showdown on Atomic Energy for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, when the 
historians come to analyze the trends of 
the past 20 years, they will cite the recog- 
nition of the Soviet Union by the United 
States as a turning point in the growth 
of Communist power. Ever since then, 
the authority of the Soviets has grown 
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at a rapid pace. A strong case undoubt- 
edly could be made out to prove that this 
was inevitable, with or without American 
recognition, but our stand certainly did 
nothing to impede the process. s 

Now we are faced with a new decisive 
point affecting world history. Last De- 
cember, in a magnificent address before 
the U. N., President Eisenhower asked 
for world cooperation in developing the 
atom for peacetime purposes. Soviet 
Russia to date has adopted the view that 
the atomic bomb must be banned before 
anything of a peaceful nature can be 
projected for atomic energy. The pro- 
gram is too important, however, to per- 
mit its loss because of Russian obstinacy. 
Britain, Canada, and France are pre- 
pared to work with our own Government. 
Here is an opportunity for the demon- 
stration that Uncle Sam has no war 
plans with respect to any country. By 
pooling our efforts with our friends we 
shall make it clear throughout the world 
ae we do not come to destroy, but to 


Grazing Bill Rider 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1954 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, on August 
10, 1954, the United States Senate at- 
tached to the Agriculture Act of 1954, 
S. 3052, an amendment by Senator 
ANDERSON, of New Mexico, which has 
been identified as 7-20-54-A. 

This amendment was adopted by a 
vote of 45 yeas to 41 nays, and in effect 
grants property rights and special privi- 
leges to 18,000 grazing permittees who 
use our national forests. This amend- 
ment prejudices the rights of the other 
160 million people in the United States, 
and in particular those 35 million people 
who last year took recreational visits to 
our national forests. 

Over 10 million of that number were 
hunters and fishermen. For an example 
of how important it is that this amend- 
ment not be favorably considered is in- 
dicated in the attached telegram which 
I have just received from the widow of 
one of the most outstanding conserva- 
tionists of our country, Mrs. Cornelia 
Bryce Pinchot. 

The telegram of Mrs. Pinchot is as 
follows: 

WasutnoTon, D. C., August 11, 1954. 
Representative JOHN P. SAYLOH, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

As chairman of the Forest Conservation 
Society of America and a longtime conserva- 
tionist, I was distressed that the so-called 
stockman's grazing bill to which conserva- 
tionists are almost unanimously opposed has 
been tacked on as a rider to the regular farm 
bill which is now in conference between the 
House and Senate. Urge you most earnestly 
to demand that this rider be struck out in 
conference. If, by what is essentially a le- 
galistic trick, stockman's grazing bill is made 
into law, the administration of conservation 
on national forests will be gravely jeopar- 
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dized. Moreover, I fear the effect will be 
most damaging for the Republican Party in 
the coming congressional elections. We dare 
not go before country as party of anticon- 
servation, thus repeating the unfortunate 
errors of 1900. 

CORNELIA BRYCE PINCHOT 

Mrs. Gifford Pinchot. 


Time the Government Gets Out of Private 
Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
spectfully request permission to insert 
in the Recorp the following editorial 
which appeared in the Cleveland (Ohio) 
News on Thursday, July 22, 1954, which 
also reflects the opinion of the House 
of Representatives when we passed 
H. R. 9835. 


The two previous Democratic administra- 
tions of socialistic philosophy put the Fed- 
eral Government in direct competition with 
all sorts of private businesses. Power proj- 
ects, for one thing, but far from the only 
thing. 

Uncle Sam operates railroads, roasts cof- 
fee, makes and repairs furniture, drycleans 
and presses pants, operates laundries, manu- 
factures rope and gas, makes ice cream and 
paint, is in the insurance business and 
banking business, retreads tires, builds, saws, 
wood, grows flowers ad infinitum. 

Nobody in Washington today seems to 
know the full extent of the Government's 
area of competition with private business, or 
the actual count of Government plants, in- 
dustries, shops, factories, and offices. There 
are at least 100 various types, however. 

The total cost to the United States tax- 
payers of the Federal Government in busi- 
ness runs into billlons of dollars every year. 

This is known for a certainty. 

President Eisenhower wants the Govern- 
ment to get out of this business wherever 
it is possible. 

At his suggestion, the White House is now 
drafting a directive authorizing a complete 
inventory to show just where the Govern- 
ment is in competition against private busi- 
ness in order to come to grips with a major 
problem in the United States economy. 

It is not easy for a new administration to 
change a course of Government action and 
policy followed for many years and remove 
Uncle Sam from private business. The power 
business, for example. 

Every time some one suggests liquidating 
commercial-type Government operations, 
protests are loud upon the land and in Con- 
gress, 

The House Government operations Com- 
mittee this week is considering a variety of 
legislative proposals to halt United States 
competition with private firms where the 
competition is patently unfair and where 
private business can do the jo better and 
cheaper. 

Chances are remote that the House group 
will approve a bill creating a special Anti- 
Government Competition Board for weed- 
ing out Federal business activities. 

Instead of the superboard which might 
be cumbersome, alternate proposals would 
designate the Secretary of Commerce to re- 
ceive and to act on complaints about Gov- 


ernment business activities. 
. 
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Another would authorize the director of 
the Budget Bureau to make recommenda- 
tions to the President whenever any Fed- 
eral agency seeks to establish a new com- 
mercial or industrial activity, 

Hundreds of representatives of business- 
men's associations, taxpayers’ groups and 
other organizations are testifying before the 
House committee hearings. All strongly 
favor such curbing legislation. 

Legislation on the problem is mandatory, 
although noteworthy progress already has 
been made by the Department of Commerce 
under the Elsenhower administration. 

There is nothing now to prevent a Federal 
agency from setting up a new competitive 
activity remote from Washington and ac- 
tually unknown to the Commerce Depart- 
ment. 

The practice of the Government doing 
things which can be better done at less cost 
by private industry must be ended—and as 
quickly as the President, his administration 
and Congress can do it. 


Pan-American Highway Will Help 
Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 12, 1954 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Pan-American Highway Will 
Help Relations,” published in the Jack- 
of ates (Fla.) Times-Union of July 11, 

9. 

‘The editorial relates to the work which 
has been done by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Florida (Mr. Hor. 
LAND] in the building of roads, not only 
in this country, but between the United 
States and the tip of South America. 
The Pan-American Highway is a part of 
this great highway system. The edi- 
torial relates also to his interest in link- 
ing Florida to this project by the even- 
tual development of the ferry system 
from Florida to Cuba, and from Cuba’ 
to the Yucatan Peninsula. 

The senior Senator from Florida was 
an active leader in the construction of 
this project, both on the floor of the 
Senate, as chairman of the Public Roads 
Subcommittee, and later as ranking mi- 
nority member of that subcommittee. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PAN-AMERICAN HIGHWAY WILL HELP 
RELATIONS 

Today wil mark the of the 
Pan-American Highway Congress in Caracas, 
Venezuela, a meeting at which Florida's Sen- 
ator Sprssarp L. HOLLAND wil receive an 
award for contributing more than any other 
North American to linking the Americas with 
land transportation. 

In addition to representing the United 
States at the Congress held last year in 
Mexico City, Senator Hottanp led the fight 
in the Senate which won an authorization 
of 7 years during which the highway is ex- 
pected to be completed. He has been a 
leader, too, in the development of the Rama 
Road across Nicaragua and the highways in 
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Cuba and Mexico, which would link Florida 
with the Pan-American Highway through 
ferry service across the Florida Straits and 
the Yucatan Channel. 

In his efforts to strengthen our Latin 
American ties through such projects, Sen- 
ator Hoitanp reflects the interests of all 
Ploridians. Serving as the gateway for air 
routes to the Caribbean and South America, 
Florida has a greater than average interest 
in the well-being of the neighbor states to 
the south, and has consistently supported 
projects designed to strengthen Pan-Ameri- 
can unity. 

Now about two-thirds complete to South 
America, the highway promises benefits far 
surpassing its cost. By permitting motorists 
to drive between the Americas, it should do 
much to improve feelings among the yarious 
peoples. Such a happening as the Com- 
munist assumption of power in Guatemala, 
for instance, would be much less likely if 
land traffic were flowing freely between Cen- 
tral America and the north. Our location on 
adjoining continents offers little advantage 
if we remain in Isolation. 

Senator HorLAxp's honor is indeed well 
deserved. The sooner his efforts achieve 
their ultimate goal, the better it will be for 
the entire Western Hemisphere. 


Eliminating Wasteful Government 
Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 12, 1954 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, be- 
cause of the importance of eliminating 
wasteful Government expenditures, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a broadcast I 
made on this subject with my wife, 
Emily Taft Douglas. 

There being no objection, the broad- 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Cutring Our WASTEFUL GOVERNMENT 

SPENDING 

Senator Dover As. This is your Senator, 
Pau. H. Dovcias, making his weekly report 
from Washington. With me is my wife, 
Emily Taft Douglas, and I'm going to let her 
choose the subject for discussion today. 

Mrs. Dovcias. Let's make it economy. 
With the high cost of living, I think every- 
one’s interested in cutting out Government 
expense that's wasteful. You've advanced a 
lot of proposals in the Senate for economy. 
About how many would you say? 

Senator Douglas, I've been asked that be- 
fore, so I had the record checked. I pro- 
posed a total of about 350 cuts in specific 
items in appropriation and authorization 
bills. Had they all been adopted, we would 
have saved a total of around $8 billion. 

Mrs. Dover as. You did have some major 
successes, didn’t you? How much in all 
would you say that you have saved for the 
taxpayers? 

Senator Dover As. The actual savings which 
I have been able to put into effect have 
totaled so far about a billion dollars, and 
amount to a continuing saving of about $200 
million a year. I hope that goes on for a 
good many years. 

Mrs. Dovctias. Well, tf every Senator suc- 
ceeded in saving a billion dollars, it would 
be a tremendous total. Havent you made 
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some proposals for economy just in the last 
few weeks? 

Senator Dovucias. Yes. Recently I have 
been concentrating on two areas where great 
economies can be made. The first is the 
gigantic billion to $5-billion project for the 
upper Colorado River. The second is the 
rivers and harbors bill, amounting to an- 
other billion dollars. The rivers and harbors 
bill, commonly called the “porkbarrel bill,” 
has at least a quarter of a billion dollars in 
wasteful expenditures. 

Mrs. Dovcras. The upper Colorado project 
is the one that includes a dam which would 
flood out the Dinosaur National Monument; 
isn’t it? 

Senator Dover As. Yes, it includes the Echo 
Park Dam in the Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment. 

Mrs. Dover As. That has interested me in 
another way, because that area has been 
called a primitive paradise and a unique his- 
toric monument. The fossil remains at 
Dinosaur Monument are very valuable, and 
the area contains some of the most mar- 
velous natural scenery in the world. 

Senator Dovaias. It is one of the most 
beautiful places in the country, and with 
proper trails it would be a source of inspira- 
tion to hundreds of thousands of Ameril- 
cans. It is also unique because imbedded 
in the rocks are the fossil remains of the 
dinosaurs that once roamed the earth. It 
is a priceless natural museum of the history 
of the earth. 

Mrs, Dovatas. Priceless and irreparable if 
it once were flooded, But I suppose if it 
were a tremendously economical thing to 
build a dam at that location, there is some- 
thing to be said for it. 

Senator Dovctas. It is not an economy 
move. Quite the contrary, it’s an extremely 
wasteful move. The administration is pro- 
posing to spend over a billion dollars to 
build these gigantic dams and flood out the 
Dinosaur area and other scenic sites on the 
Upper Colorado River and its tributaries. 
The purpose is to irrigate land, but the 
costs will be phenomenal. 

Mrs, Douglas. Isn't that an area Of very 
sparse population? And doesn't the land 
have an awfully short growing season because 
of the high altitude? 

Senator Dovatas. That is true. Moreover, 
the costs are completely out of line. For in- 
stance in regard to the central Utah project, 
which is part of this upper Colorado pro- 
gram, the actual cost of bringing water onto 
new land would be almost $1,900 per acre, 
The richest Illinois farmland is valued at 
around $500 an acre. On top of this, the 
beneficiaries of the proposed irrigation loans 
are not required to pay any interest, and to 
the extent that even the principal is repaid, 
the money is drained off into a special 80- 
count to be spent on more irrigation projects. 
The taxpayer is just stuck. As a matter of 
fact, only about $100 an acre will ever be 
repaid. 

Mrs. Dovuctas. A tremendous waste of the 
taxpayers’ money, for inferior farmland 
which would compete with Ilinois farmland. 

Senator DovucLas. Yes, it's a completely 
wasteful project which the administration is 
undertaking against what was the advice of 
the Army Corps of Engineers, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Federal Power Com- 
mission, the Geological Survey, the National 
Park Service, and all the conservation groups 
and the women's clubs. It means taxing the 
entire United States and pouring money 
down a gigantic drain. I have a feeling that 

out these projects will result in 
irrigating more money out of the Fedcral 
than water on the land. 

Such waste is particularly indefensible 
when funds for water projects are now needed 
desperately in the Middle West and South- 
west, where continued drought has dried up 
the water supplies of countless communi- 
ties. Thousands of farmers have to haul 
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all of thelr water for livestock and family 
use. For a fraction of the cost of the upper 
Colorado project, we could create a chain 
of lakes and water reservoirs so that there 


would be abundant water for the thickly 


settled areas of Ulinois and other areas hit 
by the drought. This certainly should be 
done before pouring money into the upper 
Colorado area with its sparse population 
and short growing season and with the Gov- 
ernment being repaid only about one-twen- 
tieth of the cost. 

Mrs. Dovatas. The upper Colorado program 
is prodigal from every standpoint, especially 
Tor an administration that has proclaimed 
its desire for economy. 

Senator Dovucras. It is one of the most 
wasteful things that I have ever seen pro- 


Mrs. Dovetas. How about the pork barrel 
rivers and harbors bill? 

Senator Douvdr As. I would say that the 
navigation projects represent the real pork 
in that bill. I am not opposing flood con- 
trol projects. One of the navigation pro- 
posals would provide $91 million to deepen 
the channel of the Delaware River; 636 mil- 
lion of this will directly benefit only one 
company, the United States Steel Co., ac- 
cording to the Army Engineers. United 
States Steel has its new mill at Trenton 
and this project will enable the company to 
bring iron ore up from Venezuela to the new 
mill, Now, I think United States Steel is 
sufficiently prosperous so that it can pay 
tolls to meet the costs of deepening the 
channel. This should not be loaded upon 
the taxpayets. 

Mrs. Doucias. That seems like an awfully 
big subsidy to a very wealthy firm that has 
not approved of subsidies for other groups. 

Senator Dovcras, The leaders of United 
States Steel have opposed any subsidies to 
the farmers, but they are apparently seeking 
the biggest subsidy they can get for them- 
selves. n 

Mrs. DovcLas. Are there other examples of 
pork barrel projects? 

Senator Dovctas. There are 57 projects at 
a total cost of about 6230 million in the 
bill which I think ought to be knocked out 
of the bill. Some of these represent sub- 
sidies to the owners of pleasure boats. 
Others will enable fishermen to avoid the 
necessity of sailing with the tide. Still 
others are not economically justified. The 
pork barrel is a very fertile and just field for 
economy. This is your Senator, Paul H. 
Doveras. 

Mrs. Dovatas. And Emily Douglas. 


week. 


Explanation of Position on Rollcall Votes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1954 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I want to 
declare my position on the following 
ee votes I missed earlier this ses- 

on: 

On rollcall No, 13, I would have voted 
“aye.” 

On rolicall No. 19, I would have voted 
“aye.” 

On rollcall No. 31, I would have voted 
“aye.” 

On rollcall No. 32, I would have voted 
“aye.” 


Senator Dovciss. Saying goodby until next 
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A Slick Scheme 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, by the 
slim margin of four votes the Senate on 
Tuesday appended the widely denounced 
grazing bill as a rider to the Agricultural 
Act of 1954. 

This is an important proposal. It af- 
fects the public interest in the adminis- 
tration of more than 200 million acres of 
national forest and Bankhead-Jones 
lands. Previous attempts to give ap- 
proximately 18,000 grazing permittees 
special rights in the use of these lands 
have been squelched by public opposition. 

So controversial is the measure that 
the House Committee on Agriculture de- 
ferred action on the bill that was passed 
by the Senate several weeks ago. 

The grazing bill will weaken the ad- 
ministration of these lands and it gives 
legal equity to a small group of users who 
improve the public lands. In granting 
them these special rights it overlooks 
completely the many millions of people 
who benefit from national forest and 
Bankhead-Jones lands each year. 

Grazing and many other beneficial uses 
of the national forests, it should be em- 
phasized, are of secondary importance 
to the primary function of watershed 
protection. 

The following editorial from the Den- 
ver Post expresses the opinion of thou- 
sands of people in the Rocky Mountain 
region served by that great newspaper: 

A SLICK SCHEMB 

By a narrow vote, the Senate on Tuesday 
attached the stockmen's self-interest prazing 
bill to the farm support bill as an amend- 
ment. 

Senator Anprrson, Democrat, of New 
Mexico, and other members of the stock- 
men's bloc thought it was a pretty slick 
maneuver. It was, but it is the kind of 
maneuver which should be prohibited by the 
rules in the interest of integrity and good 
legislation. 

The Senate passed the stockmen's pet 
Measure some time ago as a separate bill, In 
the House of Representatives, the stockmen's 
bill failed to get out of committee. 

Now, by combining the stockmen’s mens- 
ure with the farm bill, the Senate has thrown 
the grazing proposal into a House-Senate 
conference committee, although the House 
itself has never considered the grazing issue. 

These bills are so important that they 
ehould be considered separately—each on its 
own merits, if any. The result of combining 
the bills will be to prevent any careful con- 
sideration of the grazing measure in the 
House, if the conference committee accepts 
the Senate amendment. 

As an amendment to the farm bill—which 
is considered must legislation—the grazing 
measure will not be subject to the kind of 
scrutiny it would have if presented by itself, 

The evil of enacting major legislation by 
means of riders or amendments on other 
bills bas long been recognized by our most 
conscientious Congressmen and Senators, It 
is a process which is inimical to the process 
of giving due consideration to each separate 
enactment. 

The stockmen's bill would weaken the ad- 
ministration of the national forests in the 
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interest of all the people. It is a matter 
of deep concern to Colorado, which has so 
many national forests, a State whose future 
will depend to a large measure on the best 
use of forest resources—recreational and 
timber resources as well as grass resources. 

The question here is whether the interests 
of a relatively few stockmen are to be placed 
above the interests of the millions of people 
who use and benefit from the western na- 
tional forests each year. 

It is to be hoped that the House conferees 
on the farm bill—who include Congressman 
HII I., Republican, of Colorado—will not 
agree to accept the stockmen's grazing 
measure as an amendment to other legisla- 
tion. If the conference should agree, it is to 
be hoped that the House, on behalf of the 
whole people, will reject the amendment and 
demand a new conference, 


Congressman Young Will Hold Confer- 


ences in Nevada 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFTON (CLIFF) YOUNG 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1954 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, since I 
have been in Congress I have attempted 
to keep in close communication with 
the people whom I represent. 

Immediately following my return to 
Nevada, I will make an official business 
tour of the 17 counties in my State. A 
temporary office will be established in 
various communities, and local citizens 
will have an opportunity to confer in- 
formally with their Representative in 
Congress. A member of my Washington 
staff will accompany and assist me. 

The schedule for the first part of my 
tour is as follows: 

Monday and Tuesday, August 30 and 
31, 1954: 9 a. m. to 12 m.; 1 p. m. to 
5 p. m., Federal courtroom, Las Vegas. 

Thursday, September 2, 1954: 9 a. m. 
to 12 m.; 1 p. m. to 5 p. m., Townsite He- 
mentary School, room 12, Henderson, 

Friday, September 3, 1954: 9 a. m, to 
12 m.; 1 p. m. to 5 p. m., municipal coun- 
cil chambers, Boulder City. 

Tuesday, September 7, 1954: 1 p. m. 
to 5 p. m.; 7 p. m. to 10 p. m., mayor's 
office, city hall, Sparks. 

Wednesday, September 8, 1954: 9 a, m. 
to 12 m., courthouse, Yerington. 

Wednesday, September 8, 1954: 2 p. m. 
to 5 p. m., courthouse, commissioner's 
room, Hawthorne. 

Thursday, September 9, 1954: 9 a. m. 
to 12 m., courthouse, Fallon. 

Thursday, September 9, 1954; 2 p. m. 
to 5 p. m., courthouse, Carson City. 

Friday and Saturday, September 10 
and 11, 1954: 9 a. m. to 12 m.; 1 p. m. to 
5 p. m., courthouse, commissioners’ 
room, Reno. 

No appointments are necessary for 
these conferences. Any or all of my con- 
stituents are urged to meet with me on 
the date most convenient to them to dis- 
cuss problems where my office may be of 
assistance. I am looking forward with 
enthusiasm to this tour. 


* 
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Colorado River Storage Project: Farmers 
Cannot Pay a Dime for It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1954 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the sup- 
porters of the multi-billion-dollar upper 
Colorado River storage project, H. R. 
4449, have told Congress that it is a sound 
and feasible project and will more than 
repay its cost. The Bureau of Reclama- 
tion and the Department of Interior have 
voiced the same contention before com- 
mittees of Congress. 

Do these people tell one story to Con- 
gress and another behind the scenes? 
I respectfully ask my colleagues to an- 
swer that question themselves, after they 
have read the following statements. 

The farmer can't pay a dime on the Colo- 
rado River storage project, not one dime, He 
can't even pay for his participating projects. 


Those, Mr. Speaker, are the words of 
C. B. Jacobson, an engineer of the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation. They were spoken 
before the Upper-Colorado River Com- 
mission at a meeting in Santa Fe, 
N. Mex., on September 15, 1952. The 
transcript of the meeting containing 
those words, and the quotations which 
follow, were published by the Com- 
mission. 

At this same meeting, Engineer Jacob- 
son also told the commissioners, with re- 
gard to this project—and I quote from 
the printed transcript: 

The only source of revenue on the Colo- 
rado River storage project is from power. 

All the costs have been allocated to power 
and to irrigation; but all your irrigation 
costs for maintenance and replacement and 
operation are to be paid for by power, There 
is no other source of revenue. 

* e * as your power investment Is paid 
off, your interest payments are smaller each 
year and are not large enough to meet the 
annual irrigation payments. 

The only source of revenue you have is 
power. First the power investment is paid 
off. Repayments of irrigation costs in the 
storage project are deferred until after the 
entire power investment has been paid off. 

Under the Colorado River storage project 
plan, however, you are going to authorize 
12, 13, 14 participating projects, and then 
over a period of possibly 75 years you are 
going in periodically with requests for addi- 
tional participating projects. 

Probably the 13 original projects could 
get by under the Collbran plan; however, 
we in Reclamation have our serious doubts 
as to whether we can look ahead 50 years 
and assure authorization of the later par- 
ticipating projects under such a plan of re- 
payment as shown under the Collbran legis- 
lation. 

The United States [the taxpayers] would 
have been out all the interest on all its in- 
vestments during that period 70 years]. 
It amounts to $693 million. But if you run 
the project another 33 years and put all 
that money into the Treasury, this $693 
million would have been returned. 

It [the interest money] goes into the 
reclamation fund, but the problem is to get 
it back. 

The remaining part of the interest over 
and above that needed to repay irrigation 
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or make these annual payments will be put 
in the Colorado River development account. 
„ The principle of the account is new; 
this ls the one thing that will probably re- 
quire new legislation. 

The account is a procedure whereby all 
the revenue is credited to the account and 
all the disbursements are debited to the ac- 
count. In this manner, some of the objec- 
tions to the interest component are hoped 
to be overcome. 


The bracketed matter is mine, but the 
Statements are those of the Reclama- 
tion Bureau’s spokesmen. I believe my 
colleagues will find them somewhat in 
conflict with the statements made before 
Congress, 


Ganpowder Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFTON (CLIFF) YOUNG 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1954 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, the REC- 
orp has been unduly burdened of late 
days with propaganda on behalf of what 
has been appropriately called gunpowder 
politics. Among others, apparently cer- 
tain manufacturers of shotgun and rifle 
shells are assisting in a nationwide cam- 
paign of villification of livestock pro- 
ducers of the West under the guise 
of pseudoconservation organizations. 
They have succeeded to the extent of 
misleading even some of our foremost 
sportsmen’s groups. They are even 
financing legitimate organizations in the 
distribution of propaganda based on 
glittering generalities rather than facts. 
Regrettably it has had some effect on the 
public because of the names of these 
respected sportsmen's groups, 

The gentleman from Montana's First 
Congressional District was recently hon- 
ored by a number of groups, apparently 
to some extent, for his part in an un- 
ceasing campaign against the livestock 
industry of the range regions of the 
West. He has been most considerate of 
those promoting these gunpowder politi- 
cal attacks on the administration-sup- 
ported Forest Lands Grazing Act. He 
has assisted by placing in the RECORD 
copies of editorials which unfairly and 
unjustly criticize this measure. 

One of the latest of these is entitled 
“The Neatest Trick of 1954.“ The 
charges included therein point out no 


specifics in opposition to the bill, but 


must be answered to clear up certain 
misstatements and protect the integrity 
of the Forest Service, the Department of 
Agriculture, one of our greatest basic 
private enterprises of the agriculture in- 
dustry, namely, livestock producing, and 
those representatives of the western 
range areas who have worked so dili- 
gently to bring about uniformity and 
the most efficient use of the natural re- 
sources of the West. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the responsibilities 
of this Congress is the drafting of legisla- 
tion to most wisely utilize for the good 
of the Nation the vast land areas of the 
11 Western States which are held in 
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public trust in the name of the United 
States Government. Fifty percent of 
the land areas of the 11 Western States 
is owned by the Federal Government. 
As can be readily seen, this does not in- 
clude land upon which cities have grown, 
but is comprised principally of the 
rugged mountains, deserts, and forests 
where settling under the Homestead Act 
with an acreage limitation was found to 
be impracticable to establish a sound 
economy. The grass which grows on 
these public land areas is one of the 
greatest natural resources this country 
has. When we mine the mountains the 
product is gone forever; when we drill 
for oil we exhaust that much of our 
natural resources; but when we harvest 
the grass which comes up each year, we 
not only utilize one of the greatest 
natural resources of this area but we 
know that, with proper management and 
care, that natural resources will be ready 
for harvest again the next season, and 
both the quantity and quality of that 
natural resource can be improved under 
proper safeguards. t 

There are those who would have you 
believe that it should be established as 
the national policy that the livestock 
men of the areas who have built a major 
portion of the economy of the West upon 
the proper utilization of these resources 
should be driven from the public lands so 
it could be turned over to the exclusive 
use of men pleasure-bent—with rifle and 
shotgun under arm—who would wander 
through the unharvested grass and shoot 
at deer and duck. Were this to be done, 
a valuable, recurring resource—this an- 
nual forage crop—would be irretrievably 
lost. 

What heinous crime have these live- 
stock men committed which causes the 
gentleman from Montana to raise this 
anguished cry against them in the 
Recorp? Mr. Speaker, these men have 
produced from this natural resource, 
grass, the meat, the leather, and the wool 
which have fed and clothed the Nation. 
Remember the leather shoes you are 
wearing, the wool of your suit, the meat 
at your table is the direct harvested re- 
sult of utilization of the natural grass 
resources. 

Upon the production of these articles 
depends the income of vast land areas 
of the Western States. Not only have 
these users of the public lands paid their 
fee for the use of the grass crops which 
have been harvested, but from the profits 
they have paid some part of the taxes 
which built schools and financed State 
governments. In many of these areas 
it is the only economy upon which is 
based the commerce and business of the 
area. 

The gentleman from Montana has 
placed in the Recorp an editorial stat- 
ing the attempt to pass the forest graz- 
ing bill is for a small group of stock- 
men, Mr, Speaker, there are thou- 
sands of permittees who graze livestock 
on the forest lands and other public 
lands of the West. Consider how many 
more thousands are furnished employ- 
ment in the industry and in the service 
organizations which supply them with 
their needs and handle their products. 
Mr. Speaker, without confusing the 
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Recorp with the many thousands of of Agriculture and the Forest Service in LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 


stockmen who have permits—for which 
they pay—to graze under strict control, 
on other public lands, but just directing 
our attention to the forest grazing bill, 
there are more than 26,000 such stock- 
men who graze on forest lands. The 
Nation benefits from their production, 
and from the tax revenues on all their 
profits and on the wages of the employ- 
ees and on the wages and profits of the 
allied industries. In 1953, 3 million 
head of sheep and 1,150,000 head of 
cattle harvested the grass natural re- 
sources of the public forest lands. Fig- 
ured on an animal-month-unit basis of 
grazing, there were 8,500,000 sheep 
months and 6 million cattle months of 
grazing on the forest lands. Please 
realize, Mr. Speaker, this is only supple- 
mental grazing—summer grazing, if you 
please—to make more productive the 
livestock operations on the private lands 
of the western feeding areas. Yet the 
opponents of this forest grazing act, by 
the deft use of glittering-generalities 
propaganda, would try to make you and 
the public believe the forest grazing bill 
is for only a few. 2 

Over in the other body, an amendment 
has been accepted to the omnibus farm 
bill which would establish a more secure 
working relationship between the live- 
stock producers of the West, as tenants 
who lease land, and the Government of 
the United States, which is the landlord 
for the livestock industry. 

Mr. Speaker, this amendment is iden- 
tical with the forest grazing bill which 
passed the Senate unanimously early 
this year. Hearings were held in the 
House Agriculture Committee and there 
was every indication that after 2 years 
of study this measure would be approved 
quite overwhelmingly by the House of 
Representatives, because of the reason- 
ableness of the measure which would 
establish a sound landlord-tenant rela- 
tionship between the Forest Service and 
the livestock industry. I take pride in 
the fact that this Republican adminis- 
tration has been quick to recognize the 
benefits of establishing and recognizing 
the multiple uses of the forest lands and 
giving some sense of security to an in- 
dustry which harvested the grass re- 
sources of our forest lands for the benefit 
of the Government and the profit of our 
citizens. 

Material placed in the Recorp by the 
gentleman from Montana mentions that 
the forest grazing bill is not germane to 
the agriculture bill. It is germane. It 
was this body of the Congress which 
made of the agriculture bill, receiving 
consideration in the House, an omnibus 
bill, carrying several items which had 
been passed separately by the Senate. 
Practically all matters affecting the De- 
partment of Agriculture, from agricul- 
ture attaches to support prices on basics, 
were included in the agriculture bill 
made into an omnibus bill by the Agri- 
culture Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Then why, Mr. Speaker, 
is it not germane to include legislation 
directing the activities of the Secretary 
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the production of meat, leather, and 
fiber on the public lands? 

Mr, Speaker, the gunpowder politicians 
and their propaganda do not point out 
specific places in which they oppose the 
forest grazing bill, they only make wild, 
arm-swinging charges that there is a 
great strain on many for the benefit of 
a few. The facts refute this. They 
would have you believe that all people 
‘who believe in conservation oppose this 
bill. That is not true. For 2 years con- 
servation groups, the administration, 
and the livestock industry have been 
presenting their position on this matter 
to Congress. Let me quote a small por- 
tion of a considerable amount of material 
delivered to the Senate by Senator 
Anperson on August 3 of this year, in 
which the National Wildlife Federation 
supports the forest grazing bill. Hugh 
B. Woodward, regional director of the 
National Wildlife Federation, states that 
they have attempted a sane and dispas- 
sionate evaluation of the measure as 
passed by the Senate on March 8 of this 
year, and says “such an approach must 
be divorced from unreasoning prejudice.” 
Their declaration that widespread oppo- 
sition persists is due to lack of knowledge 
and understanding, and I again quote 
Mr. Woodward: 

After a complete review of all congressional 
legislation affecting national forests; after 
many months of careful and conscientious 
study of S. 2548 from the time of its intro- 
duction through the committee hearings, 
careful analysis of the Aiken committee 
report to the Senate, and the debate and 
colloquy at the time the bill was passed by 
the Senate, as printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, we have an abiding conviction that 
the merits of the amended bill justify and 
should command the support of every 
thoughful citizen of the United States inter- 
ested in the protection of the public values 
of our national forests. 


Mr. Speaker, now that the other body 
has, adopted the Anderson forest grazing 
amendment, it will give this body an 
opportunity to agree in the establish- 
ment of a broad declaration of congres- 
sional policy for the administration of 
all national forest lands. I hope that 
the Members of the House will not be 
deluded by the misinformation circu- 
lated on this amendment and will join 
with the other body in giving the Ameri- 
can people a constructive program for 
improving the multiple use of our na- 
tional forest areas, 


Question of the Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


or omo 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 
Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, who will 


call the Dem tune, Adlai or Harry, for 
this year? 


DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof, Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making thelr report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
coples; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Olerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorv, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 

Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, . 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(V. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940), 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be Inwful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 
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Iowa Approves Attorney General Leo A. 
Hoegh’s Endorsement of President 
Eisenhower’s Loyalty Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
on July 26 some remarks were inserted 
on page 11390 of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp by Mr. Grone RHODES, of Pennsyl- 
vania, under the caption “The Big Lie 
Technique” which were an attack upon 
Leo A. Hoegh, attorney general of Iowa 
and Republican candidate for Governor 
of Iowa, charging that statements made 
by Attorney General Hoegh were false. 
The statements in question referred to by 
Mr. Ruopes had reference to the record 
of the Eisenhower administration in fer- 
reting out certain Government workers 
and Mr. Ruopes undertook to place a 
spotlight on the word “disloyal” rather 
than upon the fact of the dismissal, 
resignation, or general riddance of em- 
ployees who are generally labeled “‘secu- 
rity risks.” 

Mr. Rnoprs' inserted statement 
created little notice in Congress and only 
passing comment in a few Iowa news- 
papers but that is not at all surprising 
because the people of Iowa, both Repub- 
icans and Democrats, know and thor- 
oughy understand and trust Leo Hoegh 
for his outstanding record as attorney 
general of Iowa and for his general 
reputation for honesty, truth, and 
veracity, and for his devotion to highest 
principles. 

The entire controversy over the num- 
ber of Federal employees removed or 
dropped or resigned has grown out of 
the development of law and Executive 
orders enacted and issued to protect our 
Nation against offenses that jeopardize 
our national security. 

On April 27, 1953, President Eisen- 
hower approved Executive Order No. 
10450 as authorized by Public Law 733 
of the 81st Congress which was enacted 
August 26,1950. The effect of President 
Eisenhower's executive order was to con- 
Solidate the so-called Federal employees’ 
loyalty program, which existed under the 
previous administration, with the secu- 
rity risk removals process authorized un- 
der Public Law 733. In his security or- 
der President Eisenhower established the 
criteria upon which a determination is 
to be made as to whether the employ- 
ment or retention in the Federal service 
of any person is clearly consistent with 
the national security. 

As testified by Philip Young, chairman 
of the United States Civil Service Com- 
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mission, on the employee security pro- 
gram, before the Senate Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee, March 2, 1954: 

There has been in recent years a mounting 
public distrust of Government employees 
based on disclosures that unsatisfactory per- 
sons at various times have held Government 
positions of a highly sensitive nature. The 
old loyalty program which had been in effect 
for almost 6 years by January 1953, had done 
little to allay this distrust. Clearly, increased 
public respect for the Government service 
depended on greater assurance that no per- 
son would be hired or retained in a Govern- 
ment job unless his employment was entirely 
consistent with national security. 

. * . * . 

Under the previous administration an at- 
tempt was made to grapple with this problem 
through the operations of the Federal em- 
ployees loyalty program, which was estab- 
lished by Executive Order No. 9835 in 1947. 
However, the system of adjudication under 
this program was intricate, time-consuming, 
and sometimes, in the final analysis, incon- 
clusive. 

* . * . * 

As time went on, it had become apparent 
that the original standard under the loyalty 
program was not adequate for dealing with 
cases of suspected disloyalty. The original 
standards used for refusal of employment, 
or removal from employment, on grounds 
relating to loyalty was reasonable grounds 
for belief that.the person involved is dis- 
loyal.” On April 28, 1951, by Executive Or- 
der No. 10241, President Truman changed 
the standard to “a reasonable doubt as to 
the loyalty of the person involved.“ 


Public Law 733 was then enacted by 


the 81st Congress and President Eisen- 


hower's Executive Order No. 10450 was 
issued April 27, 1953, establishing the 
present security program. 

Quoting Philip Young’s testimony 
further: 

President Eisenhower, in his state of the 
Union message of February 2, 1953, to the 
83d Congress, said: The safety of America 
and the trust of the people alike demand 
that the personnel of Federal Government 
be loyal in their motives and reliable in the 
discharge of their duties. Only a combina- 
tion of both loyalty and reliability promises 
genuine security.” 

He further stated: “The heads of all ex- 
ecutive departments and agencies have been 
instructed to initiate at once effective pro- 
grams of security with respect to their per- 
sonnel,” and added that the Attorney Gen- 
eral would advise and guide departments 
and agencies in the shaping of these pro- 
grams. 

In applying these principles set forth by 
President Eisenhower, it was decided to 
broaden the application of the statutory 
authority which the 8ist Congress had given 
the President in Public Law 733 of 1950. 
Therefore, the President, by Executive Order 
10450 of April 27, 1953, estabiished a Gov- 
ernment-wide employee-security program, 
based on the authority and the approach set 
forth by the Congress in Public Law 733, and 
abolished the old loyalty program. 

The basic objective of the employee-se- 
curity program is to make sure that there is 
no employee on the Federal payroll nor any 
applicant appointed who can, because of his 


position, endanger the national security. 
The American people must be assured that 
the Federal employees are persons of integ- 
rity, high moral character, and unswerving 
loyalty to the United States, 


The various offenders guilty of sub- 
versive action, sex perversion, felonies or 
misdemeanors, or various other causes, 
come squarely within the program estab- 
lished by Congress and by President 
Eisenhower, and the important thing is 
the determination and proven effective- 
ness of the Eisenhower administration 
to carry out that loyalty program. That 
program meets with the unqualified ap- 
proval of the people throughout the en- 
tire country. From my extensive per- 
sonal contacts, I know that the people of 
Iowa approve most enthusiastically the 
program that is now being carried out so 
effectively by President Eisenhower and 
I know that the people of Iowa also ap- 
prove enthusiastically the endorsement 
of President Eisenhower's program by 
Attorney General Hoegh. The people of 
Iowa will not be swayed by any effort to 
distract by quibbling of definitions. 


Tribute to Former President Hoover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 13, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, we have 
all been congratulating former President 
Hoover on the anniversary of his birth- 
day. A very fine and timely editorial 
was published in a recent edition of a 
Pittsburgh newspaper, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Hoover 

More men and women reach the great age 
of 80 in this era of medical science than used 
to be true. But few possess the physical 
stamina and mental vigor to undertake new 
jobs of the greatest magnitude at that great 
age. 

Today, Herbert Hoover celebrates his 80th 
birthday in West Branch, Iowa, where he was 
born. Orphaned early in life, he was sent 
to Oregon to live with relatives. He came 
of an austere Quaker family who believed in 
hard work and practiced what they believed. 

Born beforeit became illegal for children 
to earn their way, Herbert Hoover can hardly 
remember when he did not work at some- 
thing. He made his way through Stanford 
University by holding all sorts of jobs, in- 
cluding a newspaper route, a laundry service, 
manager of athletics, and working for the 
United States Geological Survey. He was a 
successful and well-to-do engincer in his 
early twenties. 
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The habits formed in early life have served 
Herbert Hoover well in his long career as 
a mining engineer, a businessman, the man- 
ger of the world's most intricate and wide- 
epread charity, the Belgian Relief and after- 
wards the American Rellef Administration; 
then as Secretary of Commerce and as Prési- 
dent of the United States. Few men have 
known such varieties of activities and such 
success in all of them; yet he has had his 
tribulations, particularly since he entered 
public life. 

When Herbert Hoover retired from business 
to head the Belgian relief, he decided never 
again to work for private profit. He has 
never used for himself any salaries he re- 
ceived from Government service. 

During and immediately after World War 
I, he was among the most popular of public 
officials; his Presidency was marked by the 
great depression and by an unpopularity 
rarely encountered in our history. He took 
success and fallure with Quaker evenness of 
temper—and he went on working, He never 
permitted the shafts of antagonism to em- 
bitter his spirit. 

At no time idle, he has spent the past 15 
years flying around the globe to feed the 
hungry. Under President Truman, he co- 
ordinated the food supply of 38 countries. 
He has written about 10 books and is con- 
stantly working on more of them, some of 
which he says will not be published until he 
is dead. He orginated and engaged in the 
great debate on the American foreign policy 
which so profoundly affected the course of 
events. He has served under Presidents Tru- 
man and Eisenhower as Chairman of the 
Commission To Organize the Executive 
Branch of Government and is engaged in 
this magnificent task at this moment. 

It must be tremendously gratifying to him, 
us it is to his friends, that during the past 
decade, from his 70th to his 80th birthdays, 
Herbert Hoover has become America’s most 
beloved citizen. No other man, in our coun- 
try, has earned the friendship and esteem 
of his fellow citizens as has this former 
President to whom Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike turn when they seek knowledge 
and wisdom which can only come from vast 
experience and broad generosity of spirit. 

It must in particular be gratifying to him 
that the State of Iowa is remembering him 
on this day as one of her sons who left the 
cornfields to become one of the great men of 
American and one of the good men, 
in a deeply religious sense, of our troubled 
times. 

May God grant that we shall be celebrat- 
img his goth birthday in New York, where he 
das lived and worked for so many years. 


x 


Subsidies on Favorable Newspaper Postal 
Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


or IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 13, 1954 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the debate in the Senate on the farm 
bill I referred to subsidies which were 
paid, other than those to farmers, and 
in so doing I mentioned certain subsidies 
which were available, because of favor- 
able postal rates, to a number of publi- 
cations, including the Chicago Tribune. 
I have received a letter from the Chicago 
Tribune stating, in part, that while they 
had received some of these benefits, they 
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had always opposed the present rates 
and were urging their increase. 

In fairness to the Chicago Tribune, 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that a letter addressed to me by Mr. 
Walter Trohan, of the Chicago Tribune, 
manager of that newspaper’s Washing- 
ton Bureau, be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CHICAGÒ TRIBUNE, 
WASHINGTON BUREAU, 
Washington, D. C., August 11, 1954. 
The Honorable Guy M, GILLETTE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: I noticed in a recent RECORD 
that you complained that the Tribune is get- 
ting large subsidy from the Federal Govern- 
ment on favorable newspaper postal rates. 
I do not propose to debate the size of this 
thing, but I merely want to advise you that 
for 25 years, to my knowledge, the Tribune 
has campaigned for upward revision of this 
rate. I can show you a file of editorials call- 
ing for upward reyision of the rates, 

Some years ago Senator Dovusctas, of Ul- 
nois, attacked the Tribune on the ground 
that it was a beneficiary of these rates. I 
showed him the file of our editorials, which, 
as I said before, I would be happy to show 
you, and he apologized on the Senate floor. 
I am not asking for any apology. I am 
merely informing you, because I am sure you 
are interested in fair play, that we do not 
favor the existing rates, even though we may 
benefit somewhat. I am sure your estimate 
is high, but we need not go into that. 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER TROHAN, 


Farm Bloc Solons Justified in Vote 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 13, 1954 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the Mankato Free 
Press. It is an excellent editorial, and 
certainly is very thought provoking. I 
hope my colleagues will read it. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxconn, 
as follows: 

Farm Broc BOLONS JUSTIFIED In VOTE 

The Senate has approved and sent to a 
conference committee a proposed new agri- 
cultural marketing bill which is balled as 
a victory for President Eisenhower and Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Benson, 

It provides for flexible supports for the 
vo- called basics of farm commodities on a 
sliding scale from 8214 to 90 percent of parity, 
with the flexible scale remaining on dairy 
products at from 75 to 90 percent of parity. 
This sets the general parity level 7½ percent 
above the level which the administration 
wished on basics; keeps dairy supports where 
they have been under Benson's order. 

Both Senators TAYE and Humpuacy, to- 
gether with a considerable number of farm 
State Senators, helped to make up the 44 
votes cast against this proposed compromise, 
It carried by a margin of 49 to 44 votes. 
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‘The Minnesota Senators remained firm in 
their contention that until other segments 
of the Nation's economy have come into line 
with a lowered price program, it is un just to 
arbitrarily vote such a reduction in the in- 
come of the farmer. That is the position 
which this newspaper has maintained and 
which we feel is entirely sound—for the 
welfare of the Nation as a whole. 

Flexible farm price supports are desirable. 
They must be adopted in due time. So also 
Is a balanced budget desirable; an end to 
the danger of inflation; a stable price and 
wage level; a sound dollar, 

But until the Government itself moves 
more decisively and successfully than it has 
to balance the budget, to stabilize the dollar, 
to insure a steady level of prices and of 
wages, it is both unsound and unfair to low- 
er the supports which have heretofore in- 
sured the Nation's agricultural industry to 
operate profitably in an economy where 
semi-inflationary and semiwar conditions 
continue to prevail. 

As Senator THYE pointed out, in voicing 
opposition to the new parity levels in the 
Senate debate, the price of steel recently 
advanced $3 a ton; the level of wages for 
steelworkers was upped substantially; other 
elements in the Nation's economy continue 
moving higher. This means that there has 
been no reduction, nor any promise of reduc- 
tion, in the price of the things which the 
farmer must buy. Where then is the justi- 
fication for voting parity price levels which 
will reduce his income substantially? 

More than this, even if other elements in 
the economy appeared to have been stabi- 
lized, there would still be danger in reducing 
the parity levels for farm crops until some 
positive and constructive steps have been 
taken to dispose of the vast surpluses of 
these crops which overhang the market and 
threaten to depress farm commodity prices. 

A first step is a constructive program to 
dispose of these surpluses—a proposal which 
Val Bjornson, Republican candidate for the 
Senate, has placed at the top of the list in- 
his discussion of the farm problem. A sec- 
ond step is to bring other elements of the 
economy into a more stable position—Gov- 
ernment spending; the national debt; the 
level of industrial and retall prices, and the 
labor market. 

In insisting on what it terms stabilizing 
the farm program, by lowering parity levels 
at this time, the administration is doing 
more than unsettling the agricultural indus- 
try; it is taking a step which may, and yery 
possibly will, injure the Nation's economy as 
a whole. 

It is to he hoped that when this question 
is finally ironed out in the conference com- 
mittee and a completed measure is presented 
to both Houses of Congress, that current 
parity levels will be retained until other es- 
sential adjustments of the Nation’s economy 
have been achieved. 


Herbert Hoover: Public Citizen No. 1 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY O. TALLE 


or IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an editorial which appeared in 
the Sunday edition of the Cedar Rapids 
Gazette, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, under date 
of August 8, 1954: 
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Hersert Hoover: Pustic Crrmen No. 1 


On Tuesday Iowa's most distinguished and 
illustrious, citizen, Herbert Hoover, is com- 
ing back again to the tiny cottage in quiet 
and peaceful West Branch where he was born 
80 years ago, the second son of the village 
blacksmith. 

His birth was tinheralded and unsung by 
ali save his devoted and delighted Quaker 
Parents, who lie buried side by side a few 

‘rods from the little home, and those among 
the 300 or so population who always made a 
fuss over a new arrival in their midst. After 
all, there was nothing to distinguish him 
from other newborn babes. 

But his arrival this time will be different. 
This time his appearance will be heralded by 
thousands of fellow citizens who will be 
there to welcome him in person. It will be 
heralded by millions more throughout the 
world who will be there in spirit. 

The sincere good wishes will come from 
their great, collective heart. It will be as if 
they are trying, in the only way they know, 
to make it right with him. while there is still 
time, for all the hurt that was visited on him 
by this same American public only 2 decades 
ago when it didn't know him as well as it 
does today. 

What has happened tn the 80 years this 
much-maligned, much-beloved man has 
spent on earth that he should be jostled 
about in the public fancy from favorite to 
fall guy to favorite again? What has come 
about that he should once again occupy a 
Place, this time a quite special place, of love 
and affection in the grand, but oft-times 
fickle heart, of the American people who so 
bitterly rejected him and all they thought 
he stood for when he occupied the White 
House? What is there about Herbert Hoover, 
the man, that has brought on this great 
change in sentiment? 

Who is there among us who can say? 
Probably no person can put his finger on any 
One factor, or combination of factors, and say 
“this is it.“ But each has his own idea as to 
What causes the tides of human sentiment to 
shift, sometimes so swiftly, sometimes so 
slowly, that not even the changing tempo 
itself can be explained. 

Many ideas have been offered as to what 
Changed the public attitude toward our old- 
est former President as his popularity has 
increased in recent years. 

We have our idea, too, on what happened 
as the shifting tides affected Herbert Hoover. 
It Is no better, and possibly no worse, than 
the next fellow's. It is in that sense that we 
submit it, simple though it may be. 

We believe that in the years since he left 
the White House, a bewildered and disillu- 
sioned man, but withal, one whose abiding 
faith in the ultimate fair-mindedness of his 
fellow man never faltered, Herbert Hoover 
and the American people got to know one 
another better. They got to understand one 
another better. They plain got “over the 
back fense” better acquainted. 

We believe it was as simple as that. For 
Once people get to know each other, once 
they make a genuine effort to understand 
each other, they usually get to like each 
Other. 

Herbert Hoover and the American people 
Were not well acquainted when he was Presi- 
dent. Not as well acquainted as they had 
believed they were a few years before when 
he was establishing a record as Secretary of 
Commerce that no predecessor had attained 
and that each successor has been shooting 
at futilely ever since. Nor as well acquaint- 
€d as they though they were when he headed 
European relief missions, exhibiting an or- 
Banizational genius, as an understanding 
humanitarian, that won him the undying 
love and affection of millions who are alive 
today because of it. 

But soon after he became President 

began to change between Herbert 
Hoover and the people. No longer was he 
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the great humanitarian, the man who was 
born of poor Quaker parents, who was or- 
phaned as a child, who knew poverty and 
hard work in his teens, who worked his way 
through college and hired out as a common 
laborer underground in a mine. No longer 
was he a man who had made the most of 
his opportunity to learn his work so well 
that he became the world’s leading mining 
engineer in his thirties, the great humani- 
tarian in his forties, the favored presidential 
candidate in his fifties. 

That was all past for now, as President, 
the people chose to believe that he, and he 
alone, was responsible for the great eco- 
nomic depression, Suddenly he loomed up 
in their minds as the front man for the 
moneyed interests, the unsmiling, stiff-col- 
lared fellow in the White House who cared 
not at all for the people and who was doing 
nothing to help them. 

And he, in turn, must have thought that 
the people were an unappreciative lot, who 
either couldn't or wouldn't understand his 
efforts in their behalf. And so the breach 
grew until the people snapped his political 
neck. 

It continued to grow as the years passed 
until, gradually, the people came to the 
realization that while they might not al- 
ways agree with his policies, here was an 
American of rare moral qualities, of high 
principle, whose great devotion to his pre- 
cious role as an American citizen dwarfed 
those around him. 

And, so the people took a new look at the 
man, Herbert Hoover, at his record as an en- 
gineer, an administrator, a humanitarian. 
There they found that when he left the 
White House he hadn't laid aside his re- 
sponsibilities as a private citizen; that he 
stepped back into that role to accept assign- 
ments by both a Democratic and a Republi- 
can President to head a nonpartisan com- 
mission to study reorganization of the ex- 
ecutive branch of Government, burdensome 
assignments that only one of his caliber 
could handle but that few men of his age 
would tackle. 

They liked what they saw. liked it so 
much that, openly and unshamedly in the 
face of earlier actions, they took him 
straight into their hearts and accorded him 
& permanent place there as Public Citizen 
No. 1. 

It is in that sense that his fellow men, who 
have come to know him better, on Tuesday 
will wish a happy birthday and many re- 
turns to this man whose steadfast devotion 
to duty, humility, and greatness will stand 
through the years as a shining example of 
citizenship to all Americans. 


Hon, William Henry Harrison 
SPEECH 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 12, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I join my colleagues in speaking 
a kind word about WILLIAM Henry HAR- 
RISON. You know, the name “Harrison” 
is emblazoned in history, and many foot- 
prints in the political sands are marked 
by that name. WILLIAM HENRY HARRI- 
son is a graduate of the University, of 
Nebraska. He married a Nebraska girl. 
My district, incidentally, borders Wyo- 
ming, and he represents the empire 
State of Wyoming. As chairman of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
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fairs, I have had the pleasure of having 
Mr. Harrison as a subcommittee chair- 
man of the Indian Affairs Committee 
and lately on the Committee on Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation. His knowledge 
of western problems has been of tre- 
mendous value to the committee. WI. 
LIAM Henry HARRISON has worked hard. 
He has been faithful in attendance and 
has made contributions at all times not 
only to the subcommittee but to the full 
committee. I am sorry, in a way, that 
Mr. Harrison is going to leave the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
of which he was such a valuable member. 
I hope as he goes over to the other 
body—as I know he will—he will carry 
with him much information and knowl- 
edge which will be of benefit to him 
there. 


Statement of C. R. Gutermuth, Vice Presi- 
dent of the Wildlife Management Insti- 
tute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I called attention of my colleagues 
to the testimony of Mr. C. R. Gutermuth 
before the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs Subcommittee on Public 
Lands, 

The vice president of the Wildlife 
Management Institute appeared June 29 
at a hearing on the subject of duck 
stamps. He asked, and was granted, per- 
mission to supplement his remarks with 
a written statement, which follows: 

Chairman DEwWw- r, I appreciate your 
courtesy in permitting me to extend the 
brief remarks that were made before your 
committee on June 29 concerning the use 
of the duck-stamp money, In my previous 
testimony I stated that we are not too con- 
cerned about what has happened in the past, 
but rather that there is considerable anxiety 
about the recent trend toward large-scale 
diversion of the duck-stamp revenue. Ac- 
tually, Mr. Chairman, in our efforts to call 
attention to the repeated reductions in an- 
nual appropriations of the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service and the use of more 
and more of the stamp fees for maintenance 
and routine operations, I am afraid that 
some of the well-meaning conservationists 
either have been a little overenthusiastic in 
criticizing an eminently successful program, 
or thelr comments have been misinterpreted. 

As you know, both Dr. Gabrielson and I 
have been rather close to this program. We 
think that it is most unfortunate that ru- 
mors have gotten around that there has been 
illegal use of the duck-stamp funds. We 
Teel, and the record shows quite clearly, that 
remarkable progress has been made in the 
establishment of a splendid waterfowl refuge 
system. Strange as it may seem, the magni- 
tude of this program and its outstanding 
success seems to be better known In foreign 
countries than here at home. No less than 
a dozen forelgn governments have sent spe- 
cialists to the United States to study the 
waterfowl refuge program, these men staying 
from a few months to a year, with the 
thought of returning to their homelands and 
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applying as much of the program and man- 
agement philosophy as could be financed or 
assimilated by their people. 

In order to make recommendations for the 
future, it is essential to review briefly what 
has happened in the past. The place to 
start is with the dark prospects for water- 
fowl in 1934 when, after 5 years of continu- 
ous drought, much of the nesting ground 
‘was dry, and only a limited breeding popula- 
tion went north. Through the recommen- 
dations of the now-historic Beck committee 
to the President, and the devoted and in- 
spired activities of the famous conservation- 
ist, Jay N. “Ding” Darling, the United States 
Biological Survey (now United States Fish 
and Wildlife Service), in the spring of 1034 
was able to get $6 million for acquisition of 
waterfowl nesting grounds and $2,500,000 for 
development purposes. After that $8,500,000 
of emergency money was exhausted, “Ding” 
Darling and the revered Senator Norbeck 
succeeded in getting Congress to earmark an 
additional $6 million for an acquisition pro- 
gram. So $14,500,000 really was made avail- 
able during the 1930's for refuge purposes 
witbout the use of duck-stamp moneys. 

_ The first duck stamp law was passed in 
1934, but a full year had to elapse before the 
receipts were available. Only 635,001 stamps 
were sold in the first year. In 1935, the total 
dropped to 448.204. There were 603,623 
stamps sold in 1936, and it was not until 1938 
that the income reached $1 million a year. 

For comparative purposes, in those days 
when the Federal Government was restoring 
large-scale arens to give immediate relief to 
the hard- pressed waterfowl, it cost from $1,- 
500,000 to $2,000,000 to buy and develop a 
30,000 to 50,000-acre waterfowl refuge. 
Therefore, if the Service would have had to 
rely upon duck stamp income alone, it would 
have taken the first 3 years of sales to Initiate 
a single refuge. 

Fortunately for the waterfowl, other 
sources of lands were available. Some 
124,485 acres, largely undeveloped, had been 
acquired previously under the Migratory 
Bird Conservation Act of 1929. This, along 
with easement areas and lands suitable for 
waterfowl amounting to 782,657 acres which 
were withdrawn from the public domain, be- 
came available immediately. With the 
emergency funds mentioned above, 808,796 
additional acres were obtained, and when 
those monies were exhausted, another 66 
million was made available (1936) for con- 
tinuing the program under the Duck Stamp 
Act. All of which means that they had a 
lot of waterfowl land that needed to be re- 
stored, 

Furthermore, by that time the survey had 
® couple of dozen OCCO camps and hundreds 
of WPA men working on those lands. The 
rub was, it had no money with which to 
buy cement, reinforcing steel, construction 
equipment, or other materials, such as fenc- 
ing, posting signs, fire suppression equip- 
ment, and all of the many things needed to 
develop and begin administering a newly 
hatched refuge system. 

Because of the urgency of restoring those 
lands, and since the waterfowl could not wait 
for a theoretical accumulation of duck stamp 
moneys to do the entire program, a practical 
policy consequently was adopted of using 
duck stamp funds to purchase materials; 
other more temporary emergency funds were 
devoted to land purchase. By so doing, it 18 
believed that the national waterfowl refuge 

was advanced 18 years or more over 
what would have been possible by the use 
of duck stamp funds alone. 

In the latter part of that period some rddi- 
tional 389,774 acres were obtained from the 
Corps of Engineers and TVA reservoirs, 
State-controlled lands of 229,774 acres also 
Were made available. By the use of duck- 
stamp revenue, 209,330 acres were purchased 
in more recent years, after the emergency 
Purchase funds had been exhausted. All in 
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all, those acquisitions resulted in a well- 
rounded program of 3,269,549 acres of devel- 
oped waterfowl lands in some 205 projects 
scattered over the Nation. This has been an 
unprecedented achievement—a fact that, for 
the most part, has been overlooked in the 
testimony given to date, 

In my previous testimony I objected to a 
statement that had been made that “duck- 
stamp dollars were expended rather lavishly 
in former years” in the development of big- 
game areas. That complainant also said 
that recreational areas on refuges were over- 
developed and were too elaborate. I checked 
into both objections, and only §500 of duck- 
stamp funds in the entire program has been 
spent on big-game ereas. That was on the 
Charles Sheldon antelope refuge in Nevada, 
which is a good waterfowl-producing area, 
There, through the use of a CCC camp, they 
developed a series of ponds for waterfowl 
nesting purposes. The project was bene- 
ficial; but during the war period, when no 
other funds were available, a heavy storm 
damaged the dikes severely and washed out 
most of the control structures. In order to 
restore the area to waterfowl production, 
they fixed the controls and repaired the 
dikes by using $500 of duck-stamp money. 
Let me repeat that expenditure was for 
waterfowl, not for big game. 

The record shows that two small additions 
to big-game refuges were acquired with 
duck-stamp fees, 40 acres at the Sheldon 
refuge and 731 acres at the Hart Mountain 
refuge in Oregon, but both of those pur- 
chases were for waterfowl] developments, and 
they were approved by the 8 Bird 
Conservation Committce. 

Criticism was directed toward the use of 
concrete picnic tables and benches in refuge 
picnic areas. In my opinion, the use of 
those concrete tables has been real economy. 
The Refuge Branch had used wooden tables 
and benches previously, only to have vandals 
utilize them for firewood. Tables and 
benches made of gas pipe and iron straps 
were tried next, but the people hauled them 
home for personal use. It was not until a 
clever CCC foreman designed cheap, easily 
constructed concrete tables and benches that 
there was any permanence in that type of 
equipment. Once constructed, it has lasted 
for years. Before the concrete units were 
made, such equipment had to be replaced 
annually. Moreover, at the time that the 
tables were constructed, the most expensive 
cost item that of labor—was abundant. 

There has been some criticism about not 
doing more waterfowl work in California, 
and a few other States. We must be fair 
about that because, when the Service had 
considerable money to spend in certain lo- 
calities, it frequently could not get the con- 
currence or cooperation of local authorities. 
There always have been, and always will be 
unavoidable obstacles in a program of this 
magnitude. Some people have wanted all 
refuge areas potentially opened to shooting, 
but until the Duck Stamp fee was revised 
in 1949, the original areas acquired with 
those funds were held inviolate. A few 
folks have tried to secure special considera- 
tions for their localities, such as baiting, 
live decoys, and increased bag limits, and 
it is not surprising that varying kinds of 
complaints were voiced when the opportun- 
ity arose. 

No, the failure to acquire more Federal 
refuge lands cannot be charged to any one 
factor. California, for example, passed a 
law in 1948 that required the approval of 
local taxing units in the establishment of 
Federal waterfowl areas in that State, and 
also that the Federal lands purchased for 
such purposes would be subject to State and 
local taxation. Immediately the Attorney 
General of the United States ruled that 
State and local provinces could not tax the 
Federal Government, thus effectively clos- 
ing the door on further land acquisition 
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and development by the Federal Government 
in that State. 

Nevertheless, we now have 50 Federal ref- 
uges open to public shooting of big game, 
upland game, and waterfowl. Of these, 32 
are open to waterfowl shooting, and 3 or 4 
constitute the largest-scaled waterfowl 
hunting opportunities in the world; so we 
think that there is every reason to be proud 
of the program so far as it has gone. Nat- 
urally, we would be much happier if more 
of the duck stamp money could have gone 
for land acquisitions; but, Mr. Chairman, 
when Congress was asked earlier in the year 
to give the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service an adequate appropriation with 
which to perform Its required duties and 
responsibilities, so that it would not have 
to dig deeper into the duck stamp fund for 
routine operating expenses, we had no idea 
that this would lead to blasts at a com- 
mendable refuge program, and to unwar- 
ranted charges of illegal use of earmarked 
funds, 

What, then, is the real problem, and how 
can the situation be remedied? Today, 1 
man in 70 is a waterfowl hunter. More 
than 2 million duck stamps have been sold 
annually for the past 3 years. About 25 
percent more duck hunters have appeared 
during the past 5 years than during the 
period from 1934 to 1948. The present pop- 
ulation of the United States is 160 million, 
and we may expect this to reach 190 million 
in 1975. At the present rate of annual in- 
crease in duck hunters, we conceivably could 
have 4 million wildfowlers in 1975. Twenty 
years ago, it was estimated that not less than 
12,500,000 acres of managed habitat in all 
classes of ownership were needed to provide 
minimum requirements, if the waterfowl re- 
source was to be maintained at somewhat 
near the existing level. Over the past two 
decades no more than 4 million acres of 
waterfowl habitat have been acquired by the 
Fish and Wildlife Service and the State game 
departments. At the present rate, the com- 
bined efforts of those agencies are not keep- 
ing abreast of current needs in problem 
areas, and they will not be able to do better 
without embarking upon a greatly expanded 
acquisition program. 

Twenty years ago it was estimated that the 
Federal Government should restore and 
maintain at least 7,500,000 acres of managed 
waterfowl habitat. That requirement still 
holds good, and since only about 3,500,000 
acres of waterfowl lands have been restored, 
there remains a future program of approxi- 
mately 4 million acres to be developed with 
duck stamp and supplemental funds from 
Congress. It has been estimated that the 
States can well restore 5 milion acres before 
the burden of maintenance proves too heavy. 
Everything considered, it seems quite clear 
that If the waterfowl resource is to be pre- 
served in the future, it will have to be done 
on public lands, State and Federal, devoted 
primarily to that purpose, Due to the rapid 
invasion of the few remaining acres of water- 
fowl habitat by economic and industrial 
forces, and because of the increasing pres- 
sures and tax rates, comparatively little wa- 
terfowl habitat will be in the hands of private 
owners by 1975. This great resource, which 
provides an economic turnover of $1,250,000,- 
000 annually, must in the future be preserved 
on public lands and largely by the combined 
and cooperative activities of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service and the 48 State conserva- 
tion departments. 

I know that for the past 3 years the Fish 
and Wildlife Service has planned to devote 
more of the duck-stamp money to land pur- 
chase, striving for 1,500,000 annually. That 
goal was achieved in 1949 by the increase in 
the duck-stamp fee to $2. But no sooner. 
had the service accumulated a reasonable 
land-purchase budget when both the 
Bureau of the Budget and the Congress said, 
“Here, quit buying land and go back and use 
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that purchase money for maintaining the 
existing refuges; your appropriation base 
has been reduced proportionally.” That sort 
of thing has been happening each year. For 
example, in the 1954 appropriation, $1,652,- 
000 was provided under the heading “Man- 
agement of Resources; (3) Maintenance of 
Mammal and Bird Reservations.” When the 
service's 1955 budget request was being con- 
sidered, the Bureau of the Budget made a 
reduction of $652,000 in the above item. 
Consequently, the 1955 budget presented to 
Congress last January requested only $1 mil- 
Mon for maintenance of mammal and bird 
reservations, Congress cut another $164,000 
from this item, thus allowing a mere $336,- 
000 for this activity in 1955, approximately 
half the amount available during previous 
fiscal year. 

As an additional “kick in the pants,” Con- 
gress in passing this deplorable 1955 budget 
Warned the service to “expend the duck 
stamp legally,” and then turned around and 
earmarked the bulk of the maintenance and 
development allotment for fish hatcheries. 
Congress cannot escape a large share of the 
blame for this pathetic situation—for the 
fact that over the last decade the service 
has had to deyote more and more duck- 
stamp money annually to maintenance of 
existing refuges, when this money should 
have been used as the sportsmen intended, 
for the purchase of new units to fill the gaps 
in the continental chain of refuges along 
the four great waterfowl flyways of this 
country. 

You are reminded that, originally, through 
the Migratory Bird Treaty Acts with Great 
Britain and Canada on the one hand, and 
Mexico on the other, Congress assumed cer- 
tain obligations to implement those treaties. 
One of the requirements was a system of 
waterfowl refuges to provide always enough 
waterfowl habitat to carry the birds and to 
send back a reasonable number of breeders 
to repopulate the breeding grounds each 
season. That phase of the program should 
be financed by congressional appropriations. 
The sportsmen asked, however, that more 
than the minimum be done, for which they 
were willing to pay extra. They wanted the 
program expedited and enlarged so that more 
waterfowl habitat would be restored in the 
shortest time possible, so that there would 
be more public shooting opportunities. With 
that thought in mind, the sportsmen allowed 
themselves to be required to purchase special 
stamps, the proceeds of which were to go 
for the acquisition and development of addi- 
tional lands. Unfortunately, through limi- 
tations placed on the Service by both Con- 
gress and the Bureau of the Budget, as Mr. 
Shoemaker so ably explained, the Federal 
Government has not been able to fulfill its 
treaty commitments, nor its obligation to 
those abiding sportsmen. Thus, a double- 
barrel approach must be made on this pro- 
gram in the future. 

Congress definitely should reinstate and 
increase the maintenance and development 
moneys that were withheld from regular 
appropriations, and were then diverted from 
the duck-stamp fund. More than that, ad- 
ditional money should be provided over and 
above the present duck-stamp income, which 
Can be accomplished in several ways. First, 
and probably the least desirable, would be to 
Increase the cost of the duck stamp. But, 
u the proposed increase were appreciable, 
Say, more than a dollar, it ultimately would 
result, I fear, in less income becoming avall- 
able, since that would tend to drive away 
from the sport the average wildfowler, who 
is perhaps the backbone of the duck-stamp 
income. To increase the duck stamp to $5, 
as has been proposed in some circles, would 
Place waterfowl hunting in the realm of a 
monopoly—above the reach of the beginner 
and “one-gallus” hunter. Any such Increase, 
however, definitely should be earmarked 
Specifically for land acquisition, 
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Congress now matches money with the 
States for such benefits to the general public 
as highway construction, the restoration of 
State game lands (Pittman-Robertson pro- 
gram), and the restoration of State fishing 
resources (Dingell-Johnson program). Most 
people get some enjoyment and pleasure 
from wildlife, and in view of the extra finan- 
cial contribution to the perpetuation of this 
resource that Is being made by the sports- 
men in the purchase of the $2 stamps, is it 
not fair that Congress match each year the 
total duck-stamp purchases of the sports- 
men with an equivalent sum in order to ex- 
pedite the program and help finance the ac- 
quisition, development, and maintenance of 
the indispensable waterfowl refuge program? 
For instance, the sportsmen are buying 
$4,250,000 worth of stamps each year. If 
Congress would appropriate an equal 
amount, the Fish and Wildlife Service would 
have approximately $38,500,000 each year, 
which Is about what will be required over a 
period of 20 years for the 4 million acre, $240 
million program that is needed for the com- 
pletion of the minimum waterfowl manage- 
ment program held necessary to preserve the 
invaluable waterfowl resource. While this is 
a rather staggering figure, it is infinitesimal 
as compared to some of those foreign invest- 
ments in future public welfare. 


Right Step 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, under gen- 
eral leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to call the attention of my colleagues to 
the following editorial from the Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer of August 2,1954. The 
editorial comes in the wake of the Navy’s 
recent announcement allocating its 1955 
construction and conversion program to 
various private and public shipyards 
throughout the country: 
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The process of rehabilitation set in mo- 
tion for Pacific coast shipbuilding yards by 
the Navy's current reconversion program is 
a right step in a very sound direction. 

Naturally, and properly, the communities 
involved think of the matter in terms of 
revived employment and markets for ma- 
terials and improved business and economic 
conditions generally. 

These things are tremendously important, 
but it is much more important that the 
same program bringing such benefits to the 
several Pacific coast communities has a vital 
bearing on how America as a whole will fare 
in the event of a national emergency. 

If we get into a major war, to put it 
biuntly, with our west coast shipyards in a 
condition to make them inadequate for im- 
mediate and efficient wartime use, we are 
going to have a longer and costlier war than 
necessary on our hands—and we just pos- 
sibly might lose such a war. 

At the very least, with obsolete shipbulld- 
ing facilities at the beginning of a future 
war, we would have to bulld the needed yards 
in a hurry—and hope for enough time to 
get it done. 

In consequence of the Navy's sound pro- 
gram, which will give jobs to thousands of 
workers and Improve business for many com- 
munities, America will be closer to being 
ready for a big war if such a thing ever 
comes. 
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“Want To Trade?” London Asks 
Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E, SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent, I include 
the following article from the Christian 
Science Monitor: 

THe WASHINGTON SCENE 
(By William H. Stringer) 
“WANT TO TRADE?” LONDON ASKS WASHINGTON 


Wasnincton.—The British are going to be 
asking Washington this autumn about Amer- 
ican intentions concerning “trade, not aid.” 
It will be interesting to see what the Eisen- 
hower administration, which came to power 
on a moderately liberal foreign-trade plat- 
form, will be able to reply. 

London is sending the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Richard Austin Butler, over here 
in late September. One purpose is to attend 
sessions of the International Bank and Mon- 
etary Fund. Equally vital will be his talks 
with Secretary of the Treasury George M. 
Humphrey and other American officials— 
concerning trade and currency convertibility. 
Because the British have some doubts about 
American policy: the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration has professed much but, so far, has 

uced little. ; 

So the British will ask: Is a new fight really 
to be made, next year, for maximum exten- 
sion of the reciprocal trade program? Will 
the administration really go to bat to push 
the Randall Commission's trade and invest- 
ment recommendations through Congress? 
Is Washington prepared to lend a stabilizing 
hand to the prospective European drive for 
currency convertibility? 

Mr. Butler and his cohorts will be asking 
trenchant questions because, on one hand, 
Britain is a nation which largely “lives by 
trade” and because, on the other hand, the 
policies of a gigantic production machine and 
creditor nation such as the United States are 
likely to have far-reaching impact on world 
trade. 

World commerce has been zooming ahead 
in the past 2 years. There has been a marked 
improvement in the dollar reserves of most 
western European countries. Industrial pro- 
duction is well above prewar levels. Britain 
and other European nations are approaching 
that exciting, long-awaited moment when— 
if all goes well and no disastrous world 
cataclysms intervene—they can begin the 
final hazardous drive toward actual de jure 
currency convertibility. 

Of course once currencies are freely and 
officially convertible (blocked accounts ex- 
cepted) and once dollars can be had for 
pounds and lire can be changed into reichs- 
marks, then world trade can boom ahead 
without hindrance from the inability of one 
nation to earn the brand of currency it needs 
for purchase of the goods it wants to buy. 
Convertibility would help free up world 
trade. 

But what makes Chancellor Butler's ques- 
tions to Washington this September especial- 
ly important is this: The target date for 
full convertibility of the British pound—hell- 
wether of European currencles—can be set 
at between 12 and 18 months from this Sep- 
tember, perhaps around January 1956. This 
assumes, however, a continued progress in 
multilateral world trade. 

And in this picture the United States for- 
eign economic policy—whether it lowers its 
tariffs, whether its businessmen invest 
abroad, whether it indulges a mild East- 
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West commerce, whether it favors establish- 
ment of a reserve cushion of American or 
World Bank funds against a run-on converti- 
bility—indeed, whether the United States 
practices what Washington bas been preach- 
inc—this can greatly aselst or seriously slow 
the drive for convertibility, in the British 
view. 

What reply will Secretary Humphrey make 
to the British soundings? There is one 
opinion in Washington, embraced by Con- 
gressmen who dissented from the Randall 
report. which holds that the free world’s 
trade is on such a sure footing now that it 
can stop worrying about what the United 
States does. The dollar gap has been solved, 
it is argued, and foreign gold and dollar 
reserves total more than $23 billion, The 
United States can be as protectionist as all 
get-out, and Europe will no longer appre- 
ciably suffer, according to this viewpoint. 

The opposite view, subscribed to by the 
Randall Commission majority and the Eisen- 
hower administration and the Democrats, 
is that American policy still decisively in- 
fluences world progress toward freer trade 
and economic stability. And that there is 
still a dollar gap of between $2 and 63 billion, 
though temporarily concealed hy American 
foreign-aid spending. And that if the United 
States does not cooperate with all measures 
to develop maximum trade within the free- 
world periphery, it cannot complain if vig- 
orous exporters like Britain, Germany, and 
Japan seek deals behind the Iron Curtain. 

Eisenhower spokesmen say the adminis- 
tration plans a determined drive to push the 
Randall recommendations through Congress 
in 1955. A national campaign is assured, 
to convince Americans, including Congress- 
men, of the wisdom of a liberal foreign- 
trade policy, But, noting that the Eisen- 
hower administration has just upped the 
tariff on Swiss watches, the British will 
want to be sure, 

For one thing, all trading nations will be 
watching the November election outcome. 
If more Old Guard protectionist Republicans 
are sent to Congress, prospects for à liberal 
trade program will go glimmering. If the 
Democrats gain control of Congress, pros- 
pects will brighten. If the congressional 
complexion remains relatively unaltered, 
then much will depend on the vigor and per- 
suasiveness of Presidential leadership. 


Remember the Night? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include herewith an editorial 
from the New York Post: 

REMEMBER THE NIGHT? 

The longer he thinks about it, the more 
convinced is Herbert Hoover that the country 
has been going to perdition ever since he 
left the White House. In his rewritten his- 
tory book, the Republic was doing fine when 
he was abruptly retired to private life; he 
has nothing but bitter words, however, for 
everything that happened in the 20 years 
that followed. 

It is difficult to quarrel with the nostalgic 
reminiscences of a man who is no longer 
young; we had wistfully hoped that Mr. 
Hoover would permit his 80th birthday to 
pass without another strident, self-righteous 
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sermon. But we hoped in vain. Reading 
the address he delivered in Iowa yesterday, 
we were struck by the fact that a man could 
reach so venerable an age with so little bumil- 
ity and mellowness. 

As Hoover sees it, he was right all along, 
and never more right than when, as an ex- 
President, he urged this country to stand 
aside while the Nazi armies marched tri- 
umphantly through Europe. It must be great 
to be so sure that everything would bave 
turned out all right if we had denied sid 
to nations assaulted by Hitler. But such 
dogmatism seems especially graceless in a 
man whose record for prophecy has proved 
so dreary in so many areas, 

What is most painful in the Hoover text 
is his renewed onslaught on those policies 
of the welfare state which restored the dig- 
nity of millions of Americans in the years 
after the Hoover collapse. It may not he 
nice to bring up the subject on the day after 
a birthday party, but the tone Mr. Hoover 
set for the occasion was hardly congenial. 
So we must confess that we wondered as 
he spoke whether he has succeeded in ban- 
ishing all memory of the gaunt faces, the 
broken homes, and the weeping children 
that were the unforgettable images of his 
own Presidency. 

Of all men, Herhert Hoover should be the 
last to impose ruthless judgment on others 
or to claim infallibility for himself, Our 
Republic has suffered reversals and tragedies 
in the last two decades. Rut it was surely 
never closer to breakdown and anarchy than 
it was as a result of the doctrine that became 
known to the world as Hooverism, 


Hooray for Mississippi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, the attached editorial from the 
Vicksburg Evening Post speaks for itself. 
Mississippi is very proud to have fur- 
nished the presidents of both Boy's Na- 
tion and Girl's Nation. The Mississippi 
Department of the American Legion and 
its auxiliary are to be commended upon 
the manner in which they have success- 
fully handled this fine program at the 
State level. I am informed by State 
Comdr. Woodley Carr that both Girl's 
Nation President Jerolyn Ross and 
Boy's Nation President Ed Perry will be 
brought back to Washington for the 
American Legion convention later this 
month, 

Hooray FOR MISSISSIPPI 

A Mississippian for President of the United 
States? Why, it just isn't possible. They 
can talk about equal rights, etc., but it 
Just isn't in the cards for anyone in this 
State to become the Chief Executive of these 
United States, particularly as we have a 
one-party system in the South. 

And yet, when all things were equal, and 
the forces of power politics were not in- 
volved, Mississippi did furnish two Presi- 
dents to the Nation, And the year was 
1954. Surprised? Weill, do not be surprised. 
It was not, of course, the real thing, but 
the wearers of the honor accorded them, re- 
garded it as proudly as the present occupant 
of the White House or any of his prede- 
cessors, 
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Several wecks ago, the annual Boys’ Na- 
tion convened in the Capital City of the 
United States. In this extremely well- 
Planned activity, boys had gathered in the 
capital cities of each State, and there had 
set up a mythical Boys’ State, electing om- 
cials, and carrying on all of the activities 
of the State. Delegates from each State 
were elected to represent their State at Boys’ 
Nation where the functions of the Federal 
Government were reenacted by the boys. 
Elected president of Boys' Nation, was Ed- 
ward Perry, of Bay St. Louis, Miss, 

And now, the culmination of a similar 
program for girls, has resulted in the elec- 
tion as president of Girls’ Nation, of Miss 
Jerolyn Everette Ross, of Meridian, Mies. 


To these two young people we extend our 
warmest congratulations. It is a wonderful 
honor to be elected to the highest office in 
their respective groups, and it is particularly 
pleasing to comment that the teenagers who 
elected them were more imbued by patriotic 
impulses than by political considerations, 
and they just elected those they felt best 
fitted for the jobs. 

It is too bad thelr elders do not operate 
in this manner. We are quite sure there 
are many citizens in the deep South who 
are qualified and able, but whose geopra- 
phy has ruled them out.of consideration 
as candidates for the highest office in the 
land. 


Philippine-American Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
tomorrow will be observed in Manila and 
on the islands of the Philippines as 
Philippine-American Day, marking the 
55th anniversary of the inauguration of 
relations between the Philippines and 
the United States of America. 

As the last veteran of the Spanish- 
American War in this body, I have an 
especial interest in this anniversary. 
When the Maine was sunk in Habana 
Harbor on February 15, 1898, the Philip- 
pines were under the cruel yoke of Span- 
ishrule. Then came our war with Spain 
and shortly after the declaration of hos- 
tilities Dewey and the American Fleet 
on that memorable ist of May of 1898 
started the islands on the road to a long- 
dreamed-of but insufferably long-denied 
frecdom. It is to the eternal credit of 
the United States that our pledge of 
Filipino independence was kept with 
fidelity. It is to the eternal credit of 
the people of the Philippines that in the 
hour of our need their friendship to us 
was proved to the utmost. Whatever 
the future has in store for this world of 
ours we may be certain that through- 
out the years and centuries the people 
of the Philippines and the people of the 
United States will stand together as 
brothers on the firm foundation of @ 
friendship tried and proved. 

We wish for President Ramon Mag- 
saysay an administration of brilliant ac- 
complishment and for the men, women. 
and children of the Republic of the Phil- 
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ippines all the blessing of a benevolent 

God and a free country. 

I think it is not inappropriate at this 
Point to mention the visit to Washing- 
ton of the Honorable Jose D. Leon Guer- 
Tero, director of the commerce depart- 
ment of the government of Guam, and 
his beautiful and charming wife. We 
are honored and pleased by the visit of 
this distinguished representative of the 
government of our far-flung possession 
in the Pacific which, as did the Philip- 
pines, came within the fold of our af- 
fections and concern as a result of the 
Spanish-American War. 

By unanimous consent, I am extending 
My remarks to include the proclamation 
of President Magsaysay: 

PROCLAMATION No. 52 BY THE PRESIDENT OF 
TIE PHILIPPINES DECLARING AUGUST 13, 1954, 
PHILIPPINE-AMERICAN DAY 
Whereas August 13, 1899, marked the of- 

cial beginning of relations between the 

Philippines and the United States and the 

commencement of a happy and mutually 

Profitable association between Filipinos and 

Americans; 

Whereas on the occasion of the 55th anni- 
Versary of that event, it is appropriate that 
the two peoples renew and further strengthen 
the bonds that bind them in view, particu- 
larly, of the prevailing critical world condi- 
tions that threaten their security and the 
democratic institutions that they have 
jointly developed and stanchly defended at 
the cost of their resources and blood; 

Whereas it Is meet and proper that this 
historic event in the lives of the two nations, 
loyal partners in the active defense of free- 
dom, be properly commemorated so that it 
May ever remain a source of inspiration in 
the noble effort to insure the success and 
Permanence of the free and democratic en- 
terprises in which they are engaged and 
Which constitute their contribution to the 
Peace of the world and the happiness of 
Mankind; and 

Whereas it is desirable that the two peoples 
be afforded every opportunity to get together 
On a intimate basis and encouraged to find 

-& common medium for the friendly, intelli- 

Bent, and unselfish appraisal of the problems 

as well as the advantages that arise from 

their present relationship, always in a spirit 
ot cooperation and with due regard for each 

Other's rights, interests, and aspirations; 
Now, therefore, I, Ramon Magsaysay, Presi- 

dent of the Philippines, do hereby declare 

August 13, 1954, as Philippine-American Day. 

I call upon all our people and all Americans 

Tesiding within Philippine territory to ob- 

Serve this date with appropriate ceremonies 

designed to promote mutual understanding 

and helpfulness and to enhance the practical 

Significance of the intimate association exist- 

ing between Filipinos and Americans and 

between the Government of the Republic of 
the Philippines and the Government of the 

Republic of the United States of America. 
especially call on all civic, business, re- 

ligious, and service organizations and schools, 

public and private, to devote this date 
exercises calculated to advance knowledge 
and wider appreciation of the value of Philip- 

Dine-American relationship and of the bene- 

fits derived from it. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the Republic 
Of the Philippines to be affixed. 

Done in the city of Manila, this 29th day 
of July, in the year of our Lord, 1954, and 
a independence of the Philippines, the 


RAMON MAGSAYSAY, 
President of the Philippines. 
By the President: 
FRED Rom CASTRO, 
Executive Secretary. 
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H. R. 1227, Known as the Bryson Bill, 
Should Be Supported 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission granted me by the 
House, I am including a statement I sub- 
mitted to the House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce on H. R. 
1227, being known as the Bryson bill, 
which would prohibit the advertising of 
liquor on billboards, in magazines, over 
the radio, and on television. 

It is my view this legislation is of suf- 
ficient importance that it should have 
had consideration in the House, 

The statement follows: 


Mr. Chairman, I want to express my ap- 
preciation for the opportunity of submitting 
my views with respect to this proposed legis- 
lation. I, also, want it known that I support 
it. 

The purpose of advertising is to increase 
sales. Among other things, the question be- 
fore us is whether it is in the public interest 
to increase sales of liquor. We are not deal- 
ing with an ordinary object of legitimate 
trade in this case. The Congress and State 
legislatures have again and again ized 
restrictive laws on the ground that alcohol 
is a dangerous commodity. Nearly all States 
recognize that it must be sold under severe 
restrictions. Every State in the Union, so 
far as I know, has laws and regulations that 
are far more strict with the sale of alcoholic 
beverages than with any other commodity. 

We have even recognized the necessity of 
controlling the sale of alcoholic beverages 
with respect to advertising. I am sure you 
know that such advertising is presently sub- 
ject to some regulation by the Alcohol Tax 
Unit of the Treasury Department, also, by 
the Federal Trade Commission. I mention 
this only to indicate there has been some 
recognition with respect to such control. 

I don’t know of anyone who really sup- 
ports what is known as alcoholism. No- 
bddy, so far as I am advised, believes that 
alcoholism is good for our people. On the 
other hand, almost everyone will admit two 
things—that it is a dangerous commodity 
and that its sale is on the increase. In this 
modern age the use of it has become more 
dangerous. Drunken drivers of automobiles 
have become a dangerous menace, not only 
to themselves but to others. Thousands of 
people lose their lives because of the excess 
use of alcohol. That situation is growing 
worse every year. Last year 34 percent of 
drivers involved in fatal accidents had been 
drinking. A 10-year study of traffic problems 
in Cleveland, Ohio, reported alcohol was evi- 
dent in more than half of the cases studied. 
Railroad, bus lines, air lines, and other means 
of transportation recognize alcohol as a 
killer. They just don't knowingly employ 
anyone who uses alcohol, even moderately. 

About 2 years ago, Dr. Jellinek, an econ- 
omist of Yale University, who had given years 
of study to this problem, estimated there 
were 7 million people in the United States 
who were either alcoholics or whose lives had 
been seriously affected by the use of alcohol 
and who were in danger of becoming alco- 
holics, Dr. Andrew O. Ivy, a member of the 
faculty of the University of Dlinois, who 
had likewise given this problem serious 
study, put the figure at 7,500,000. 

A subcommittee of the Senate has been 
inyestigating the problem of juvenile delin- 
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quency. A report has recently been sub- 
mitted stating that since 1948 the number 
of delinquents has been steadily increasing: 
They call attention to the offenses com- 
mitted by boys and girls under 19 years of 
age. The report indicates that since 1948 
the number of juveniles committing these 
serious crimes has increased as much as 
100,000. One of the witnesses who testified 
before that committee is Irving M. Kriegsfeld 
who is an outstanding authority on this 
subject. He said, and I quote: “Early iden- 
tification with adult behavior results in con- 
siderable increased drinking and gambling.” 
Part of this behavior is presented in a glam- 
orous light through Men of Distinction series 
of advertisements. More of this glamor is 
presented through advertisements entitled 
“Homelife in America,” being a series of 
advertisements where every incident of 
homelife is suggested as a proper occasion 
for drinking beer. 

Dr. Edward Carlton, president of the 
American Association of Physicians and 
Surgeons, says the factories of the Nation 
lose 1 billion man-hours of labor a year be- 
cause of hangovers. This is Just one item 
of the cost of drink. The expense to Ameri- 
can industry is a cost to all of us. 

J. Edgar Hoover, in a recent statement, 
said “the startling increase in juvenile de- 
linquency is largely due to parental failure.” 
He calls it “one of the greatest tragedies of 
American life.” A great share of the paren- 
tal failure is due to drinking in cocktail 
lounges by the fathers and mothers of chil- 
dren who roam the streets. 

It has always been my understanding that 
Congress has the police power, not only to 
attempt to prevent crime, but to guard the 
health and morals of this Nation. Here is 
one place where we should discharge our re- 
sponsibility to help safeguard the American 
people. If you had 7 million people exposed 
to typhoid through lack of laws to extermi- 
nate mosquitoes and destroy the germ, you 
would act quickly enough. Here you have 
more than 7 million people who are a public 
liability, or in danger of becoming so, and 
who are a drain on their relatives and upset 
their families through drinking. You have 
400,000 children whose lives are being ruined 
either directly or indirectly because of the 
use of alcohol. 

It seems to me it is time for this Congress 
to discharge its responsibility. If people 
want to drink, that is one thing, but to en- 
courage and insist through advertising in the 
newspapers, on billboards and over the radio 
and TV, that it’s for their best interest to 
do so and that they really ought to do it, 
then I think we are carrying a situation too 
far. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to call your 
attention to an article that recently ap- 
peared in the local papers. It states that one 
of the toughest housing problems in the Dis- 
trict jail last year was to take care of more 
than 14,000 drunks. The statement says that 
the number of admissions for intoxication 
has more than doubled in 5 years. “Police,” 
the statement says, “could do something else 
with their time spent last year in arresting 
37,000 persons for drunkenness.” Officials 
state that municipal court criminal division 
would be deprived of 20,000 cases a year, if 
they could get rid of the drunks. You may 
be interested to know that in the Gallinger 
Hospital alone 2,156 persons were treated 
during 1 year for diseases caused by immod- 
erate drinking. The situation has become 
so serious in the District of Columbia that 
it has become necessary to establish courts 
just to deal with drunk people alone. Inci- 
dentally, the number that were treated for 
alcoholism In one of the hospitals in this city 
almost doubled in the last 5 years. 

It seems strange that we use public funds 
to try to cure alcoholics, but hesitate to 
approve legislation to restrict the advertis- 
ing of a commodity that brings misery, pov- 
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erty, and even death. A dangerous thing 
they say, but to restrict the advertising of 
it is not in the public interest. 

There has been what I regard as a weak 
argument by those opposing this legislation 
to the effect that many people would be 
thrown out of employment if this legislation 
were approved. There are, at least, two 
answers, one of them is that it must be a 
poor excuse to say that people need to be 
employed to produce a commodity that is 
dangerous and certainly not for the best in- 
terests of this country. Furthermore, the 
millions of dollars that are spent for al- 
coholic beverages could be used to employ 
people in doing things worthwhile, building 
schoolhouses and churches and other build- 
ings and improvements. The annual ex- 
penditure of $9 billion for liquor is pure 
waste. It is more than we spent for our 
churches last year. It could have been bet- 
ter spent for food, clothing, and other needs 
of the families that went without these 
things because the money was spent for 
alcoholic liquors. 

This is a constructive piece of legislation. 
It ought to be approved, I hope you will 
report it favorably. 


Hoover Myth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include herewith 
an editorial from the Reading (Pa.) New 
Era: 

Hooven MYTH 

A calculated campaign bas been underway 
for the last few years to surround ex-Presi- 
dent Hoover with a halo, synthetic as it may 
be, presumably as the first step toward a 
form of Republican sainthood. 

Unfortunately for the boys directing the 
strategy, their efforts to rewrite history are 
futile since all the propaganda in the world 
cannot remove the stigma from Hoover's 
do-nothing record in the great collapse and 
the great depression of the early thirties. 

What's more, Hoover, by his very utterance 
alienates millions of Americans who have 
not changed their attitude about his inept- 
ness and poor leadership at a time when 
economic disaster in America put millions 
of Americans on bread lines and gave Com- 
munist agents their best opportunity to 
spread a doctrine that breeds on misery and 
hardship. 

On his 80th birthday this week, the de- 
pression President attacked what he called 
Presidential misuse of power during the 20 
years of the New Deal and Fair Deal. He 
then joined in McCarrny's most obnoxious 
smear to charge that Roosevelt and Truman's 
regimes were responsible for the growth of 
Communist tyranny. 

These statements, of course, merely prove 
that Hoover is as blind today as he was in 
the dark ages of the 1930's when he con- 
sistently forecast a chicken in every pot, 2 
cars in every garage, and prosperity just 
around the corner, 

In those days workers were grateful for 
the appearance of Franklin D. Roosevelt on 
the scene to restore order in the Nation's 
banking system, to put people to work; to 
launch such great social reforms as social 
security, public housing, minimum wage 
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legislation, bank deposit insurance to men- 
tion only a few. Perhaps this was the abuse 
of Presidential power Mr. Hoover now de- 
plores, but we doubt whether anyone with 
depression memories would agree with him. 

We also doubt whether the American peo- 
ple will buy“ his argument that Democrats 
were responsible for Soviet growth. A look 
at recent history reveals that it was Presi- 
dent Truman who launched the aid program 
for Greece and Turkey to halt Communist 
expansion; forged the North Atlantic 
Alllance to retain allies in Europe against 
the Reds: launched the foreign aid policies 
that kept our friends from falling prey to 
Russia long ago; and called the Commie 
bluff in Korea. 

Another look at recent history reveals that 
it was the present Republican administra- 
tion that sat silently on the sidelines while 
France sold out 12 million people to the 
Commies in Indochina. And it was Eisen- 
hower who removed the Seventh Fleet from 
Formosa so Chiang Kai-shek could attack 
the Red Chinese mainland, even though 
everyone in his right mind knew Chiang 
couldn't fight his way out of the proverbial 
paper bag. In fact, news reports indicate 
we may shortly have to defend. Formosa 
against Communist attack, 

The big money boys allied with the reac- 
tionary press are determined to remold for- 
mer President Hoover into the role of an 
all-wise elder statesman whose words are 
weighted with wisdom and authority. They 
know he will plead the cause of special priv- 
lege and will get big headlines for his every 
utterance, 

Reverence and respect for old age are laud- 
able, but we doubt very much whether the 
American working people owe Hooyer more 
than that. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec, 133, p. 1937). 


Es —— — 
RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 
An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 18 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Rxconůn at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis-' 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Record, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at bis office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Rrconn at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Publle Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost th: 

(U. S: Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


Junior Press Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. DUFF 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 14, 1954 


Mr, DUFF. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk and ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recor a copy of a release issued by the 
United States Information Agency to 85 
foreign countries, concerning the Junior 
Press Conference, a television program 
originating from station WFIL in Phil- 
adelphia and carried weekly on the 
American Broadcasting Co.'s national 
hookup. 

The Junior Press Conference brings 
the youth of our Nation in contact with 
the leaders of public life in America in 
the discussion of-important public ques- 
tions of the day. Thereby it not only 
creates a forum where public leaders 
May understand the thinking of the 
youth of America, but also develops dis- 
cussions with which all the American 
People are interested and about which 
they ought to be informed. 

Another conspicuously valuable serv- 
ice rendered by this forum is in making 
known to foreign countries the degree 
of freedom of expression which is found 
in the United States at a time when 
equal freedom of expression is denied 
in continuously enlarging sectors of to- 
day's world. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JUNIOR Press CONFERENCE LETS STUDENTS 
QUESTION WORLD LEADERS 

Is man the weaker sex? Are college fra- 
ternities a good thing? Are we headed 
toward world war III or can peace be con- 
tinued indefinitely? Questions like these 
and the answers to them, given by prom- 
inent people, are the substance of which 
Junior Press Conference is made. 

Junior Press Conference is a weekly tele- 
vision program of the American Broadcast- 
ing Co. in which student editors of college 
newspapers ask questions of qualified ex- 
perts. To make the questions and the guest 
Speaker's answers as spontaneous as possible, 
the program is not rehearsed. Research on 
the subject is permitted, but questioners and 
guests do not discuss the matter until the 
program is underway and do not meet 
socially until the program is over. 

Junior Press Conference is the product of 
the imagination and energies of Mrs. Ruth 
Gerl Hagy, who acts as mistress of cere- 
monies in addition to planning each week's 
Presentation. The program, which origi- 
nates at television station WFIL in Phila- 
delphia, is carried on the ABC nationwide 
hookup. 

Persuading important and busy people to 
Submit themselves to her student editors’ 
Questioning isn’t a major problem with Mrs. 
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Hagy. Because she is well-known to stu- 
dents and the public in her capacity as 
senior adviser to the United States National 
Student Association (the American counter- 
part of European student unions), few 
refuse her invitation. During the year that 
her program has been televised, she has had 
as her guests General of the Army Omar 

ley; Dr. Ahmed Hussein, Egyptian Am- 
bassador to the United States; V. K. Krishna 
Menon, Indian Ambassador to the United 
Nations; Harold E. Stassen, Administrator 
of the United States Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration; Sir Percy Spender, Australian 
Ambassador to the United States; Paul G. 
Hoffman, head of the Ford Foundation; 
James Carey, secretary-treasurer of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations (CIO); 
and such prominent United States legis- 
lators as Senators Estes KEFAUVER, WAYNE 
Morse, and FRANK CARLSON. 

The young editors who question the guests 
are selected through two United States col- 
lege students’ organizations—the National 
Student Association and the Associated Col- 
legiate Press—on the basis of their interest in 
a particular subject and their articulateness. 
Last year, representatives from more than 100 
different colleges in 32 States were on the 
program, 

Topics are chosen because of news interest 
and student suggestions and then authorities 
on those subjects are invited to participate. 

“In this way we try to delve into problems 
from the many points of view that will give 
students and our audience the most balanced 
understanding of the conflicts involved and 
thus help them evaluate solutions,” Mrs. 
Hagy explains. 

Once the subject has been determined, the 
students selected, and the specialist invited, 
Mrs. Hagy leaves the preparation of material 
up to the Individuals. 

On Monday, the day of the television pro- 
gram, the students meet in her Philadelphia 
apartment and spend the afternoon tearing 
the place apart for books, magazines, news- 
paper clippings, and work space. She pro- 
vides soft drinks and then everybody gets 
strewn around the floor, hot under the collar, 
and furious arguments rage—frequently get- 
ting off on tangents that have nothing to do 
with the show. For pure human interest, 
Mrs. Hagy says this is the program that 
should be televised instead of the one that 
is. From the afternoon discussion come the 
main points to be brought out in the half- 
hour show that begins at 9 p. m. 

After dinner, Mrs. Hagy and the students 
go to the American Broadcasting studios, 
have television make-up applied, and go 
through a camera rehearsal. The guest to 
be interviewed arrives about half past 8, but 
does not meet the students until the show 
begins. Mrs. Hagy says: 

“Everything seems to happen differently 
than in the rehearsal. Sometimes the most 
argumentative students never open their 
mouths—they seem to get camera shy. 
Whatever they say, however, is natural and 
provoked only by their reactions to what the 
guest says." 

Although the subjects vary from civil lib- 
erties to national defense and politics, the 
issues of greatest interest to the college re- 
porters are love and peace. 

Two of the most popular programs, Mrs. 
Hagy says, were Are We Educating for Modern 

? discussed by Dr. Marynia Farn- 
ham and Prof. Leo Gurko and Is Man the 


Weaker Sex? with guest speaker Prof. Ashley 
Montagu, author of The Natural Superiority 
of Women. 

The subject of world peace is close to their 
hearts the television program director says, 
because so many of the students are war 
veterans. She says that student leaders, 
afforded the opportunity of knowing students 
from other lands, find that they too have the 
same strong interest in love and peace. 

Mrs. Hagy is helped in the selection of pro- 
grams by the Associated Collegiate Press 
which takes student polls on various themes, 
but the best thermometer of student opinion, 
she says, is the junior press office located 
in the national headquarters of the United 
States National Student Association In Phila- 
deiphia, 

“There student leaders from all over the 
world come and go. Almost any day, one can 
find an exchange student from Nigeria, Israel, 
Egypt, Tanganyika, Burma, or Brazil,” she 
says. 

Described as a college news forum where 
“the citizens of tomorrow meet the leaders 
of today.“ Junior Press Conference is proving 
mutually benefictal to both the students who 
ask searching questions and the leaders who 
answer them. 


The Tennessee Valley Authority 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 14, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the fine 
statement made by Mayor George Demp- 
ster, of Knoxville, Tenn. Mayor Demp- 
ster, one of the Nation's most capable 
and progressive mayors, made this pres- 
entation as president of Citizens for 
TVA, before the Hoover Commission 
Task Force at Chattanooga, Tenn., on 
June 1, 1954. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY Maron GEORGE R. Dempster, 
KNOXVILLE, TENN., PRESDENT, CITIZENS FOR 
TVA, INC., BEroRE THE Task FORCE on 
WATER RESOURCES AND POWER, COMMISSION 
ON ORGANIZATION OF THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH 
OF THE GOVERNMENT, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
June 1, 1954 
My name is George R. Dempster. I am 

mayor of Knoxville, Tenn., and president of 

Citizens for TVA, Inc., a peoples organization 

supporting the continiued operation of the 

Tennessee Valley Authority at maximum effi- 

ciency. I am here to give this task force 

information about the TVA development 
which T hope will assist you in reaching the 
conclusion that TVA Is a project of vast bene- 
fit and importance to the whole United 

States and should be preserved. 

It has been my privilege to have watched 
and worked with the TVA development in 
three different capacities: First, as a busi- 
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nessman with manufacturing operations lo- 
cated in Knoxville, one of the key cities of 
the Tennessee Valley area; second, as mayor 
of the city of Knoxville; and finally, since 
last September as president of Citizens for 
TVA, Inc., a nonprofit, nonpartisan grassroots 
organization with voluntary membership 
composed of citizens throughout the seven- 
State area served by TVA, and in other parts 
of the country as well. 

As a lifelong resident of the Tennessee 
Valley, I also know something about the 
history and background of the TVA devel- 
opment, 

There are those who think of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority as the brain child and 
creature of the New Deal, conceived by what 
they like to think of as impractical idealists 
imbued with messianic zeal. But what are 
the historic facts? 

The history of major conservation efforts 
on a national scale dates back to the ad- 
ministration of President Theodore Roose- 
velt, who was one of the country’s first out- 
spoken apostles of conservation. An im- 
portant associate of his was his chief for- 
ester, Gifford Pinchot, who also headed the 
National Conservation Commission. This 
representative body made a report in 1908 
after exhaustive study of natural resources. 

This study gave recognition to the inter- 
dependence of natural resources which, as 
seen by Chief Forester Pinchot, calls for 
conservation efforts to promote the wise use 
of water, land, and forests for the good of 
man. 

President Theodore Roosevelt, in com- 
mending this report, proposed to the Con- 
gress that broad waterway improvement 
should “be achieved by coordinating agencies 
in the Federal departments through the 
medium of an administrative commission 
or board, acting in cooperation with the 
States and other organizations and individual 
citizens.” 

Senator George Norris, often called the 
father of TVA, had much of his broadly 
conceived conservation background in mind 
when he evolved the basis for the TVA Act, 
which created an arm of the Federal Govern- 
ment as an entirely new departure in re- 
gional development “clothed with the power 
of government,” to quote President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt's words, “but possessed of the 
flexibility and initiative of private enter- 
prise.” 

The TVA Act, recommended by a Demo- 
cratic President and sponsored by a Ne- 
braska Republican Senator, followed earlier, 
unsuccessful efforts by Republican Congresses 
to provide for public development of Muscle 
Shoals. (Federal interest in the develop- 
ment of the Tennessee River dates back, in- 
cidentally, 130 years—to 1824 when John C. 
Calhoun, Secretary of War under President 
Monroe, ordered a survey directed at im- 
proving navigation.) 

Truly the creation of TVA as a Federal 
agency empowered to assist in the develop- 
ment of resources of an entire river basin 
was of bipartisan origin, and was perhaps a 
prophetic precedent for TVA’s nonpartisan 
administration since the beginning. 

What la TVA’s record since 1933? 

As a businessman, I can testify that busi- 
ness in the Tennessce Valley has been mate- 
rially stimulated by the programs and activ- 
ities of TVA, and its general condition 
greatly improved. This has not been 
“spoon-fed" prosperity; TVA simply pro- 
vided the opportunity for economic develop- 
ment, and the people of the valley took ad- 
vantage of it and devoted thelr own efforts 
toward pulling themselves up by their boot- 
straps. 

As mayor of Knoxville it has been my 
privilege to observe closely the progress made 
by my city and the surrounding trade area. 
Knoxville has become one of the thriving 
trade centers of the Nation. Since TVA 
maintains its headquarters in Knoxville., I 
have been sufficiently close to the operation 
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of the agency to know whether in its deal- 
ings with the people it has shown any desire 
to shove people around or to force certain 
measures down our throats. There has been 
a total absence of such tactics or tech- 
niques. Instead, TVA's whole approach has 
been one of cooperation, consultation and 
negotiation—working on the grassroots level, 
enlisting the cooperation of State, county, 
and municipal agencies and the people in 
improvement of all the valley's resources. 

As president of Citizens for TVA I have 
become increasingly aware of the feelings of 
the people of the Tennessee Valley with re- 
spect to TVA, and it is my unqualified ob- 
servation that the vast majority of them 
believe in TVA and are outspokenly in favor 
of its continued operation as the vital, demo- 
cratic institution they have known for over 
20 years. 

As the Citizens for TVA headquarters in 
Nashville we have received hundreds of un- 
solicited letters from valley residents and 
others, testifying to their faith in TVA. I 
wish to quote from just a few of them: 

From a citizen of Jenkins, Ky., familiar 
with the valley prior to TVA and afterwards, 
came this message: 

“I remember how it looked then and I have 
been over the same area in the last 90 days, 
and the change has been nothing short of 
remarkable. No combination of private cap- 
ital could have developed the area to the 
extent It has been done by the TVA.” 

A housewife of Memphis, Tenn., writes: 

“Everyone here feels we would lose a great 
deal if TVA is curtailed by political factions. 
TVA is one of the greatest things this section 
of the country ever had and is a source of 
strength to the rest of the Nation, Let's 
keep it politically clean.” 

A TVA enthusiast from Orange, N. J. 
writes: 

“The best thing for those people to do 
who look with envious eyes on the wonders 
that have been created within the valley 
would be not to destroy, but to build bigger 
and better authorities if possible, in other 
river valleys, cursed with similar’soil erosion, 
floods, lack of river traffic and electric power. 
Judged in terms of health and wealth to the 
inhabitants, the Federal Government since 
1789 has nothing finer to its credit than the 
creation of the TVA.“ 

Here's a message from an official of a Chi- 
cago company who in joining the Citizens 
for TVA told of being at the foot of Norris 
Dam when it was under construction and 
who “from the very start has been a great 
admirer of Senator Norris and enthusiastic 
about the great development. It is sadden- 
ing to see some of the great gains made in 
the past 20 years swept away by super-selfish 
men.” 

“I think the TVA is a monumental 
achievement. I feel, as an English visitor 
said: ‘It is as beautiful as a poem',“ writes a 
TVA enthusiast in the publishing business, 
outside the valley, but whose forebears 
came from Tennessee. 

From the chairman, division of social 
sciences, of a small college in Mississippi: 
“I wish to commend Citizens for TVA for 
leadership in the struggle to conserve the 
gains which this excellent project has 
brought to the people of this area.” 

Prom a Tennessee Valley housewife: 

“The budget of the Federal power agen- 
cies does not contain an allotment for propa- 
ganda so we must depend upon the loyalty 
of our friends.” 

From the manager of an electric coopera- 
tive in Vermont: 

“Representative DONDERO referred in one 
of his speeches to the purchasers of TVA 
as “captives.” You can tell him for me 
that we would very much like to be one 
of its captives. * * * Our average rate for 
the past 5 years has been over 13 mills per 
kilowatt-hour, which readily explains why 
we would like to have a yardstick in this 
area. - 
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“I definitely cannot understand the logic 
of Congress in opposing self-liquidating 
loans for generating plants as an economy 
measure when they allow tax abatement 
subsidies to the private utilities which make 
the total loan requests for TVA insignificant 
by comparison.“ 

From a rural dweller in Trezevant, Tenn.: 

“Sure, if the private companies could 
eliminate TVA it would put millions of dol- 
lars in their pockets at our expense, Our 
rates would likely triple instead of merely 
being double. It would work a hardship on 
all the people that have bought electrical 
appliances * * in fact it would create 
panic.” 

A Bridgeport, Ala., housewife expresses the 
feelings of one who knew the hardships be- 
fore electricity became available in the 
homes of her area: 

“I know what electricity does on the farm, 
and in the home. There has never been an 
Invention that has done more for the people 
than electricity. Six years ago life was hard 
and no time for rest, but now we have more 
rest, and work is no more a burden but a 
pleasure. I truly hope that everybody with- 
out electricity will soon have it and enjoy 
life while they live.” 

A Pontotoc, Miss., resident makes known 
his feeling in no uncertain terms. 

“TVA is one of the best things ever to 
come to the farming class of people.” 

“Being a widow, I certainly would not 
like an increase in rates, and am glad to 
help to keep this project under control,” 
writes a homemaker of Princeton, Ky. 

“We do not want a power company to take 
over TVA. This is what we want and let’s 
hold it,” writes a Tennessee farmer. 

A citizen of Ramer, Tenn., puts it this way: 

“TVA is ours and we want to keep it.” 

A Dyersburg, Tenn., R. F. D. dweller: 

“We must not let them take TVA, TVA 
certainly has been a lifesaver for us poor 
farmers. Just hope it can be continued 
as is.” 

Another farm family in Friendship, Tenn.: 

“What on earth would we do without 
TVA? I just want to cry when I think about 
anyone wanting to do away with anything 
as worthwhile. I was married the year TVA 
went into production and when I think about 
how happy the farm people were—oh.” 

From a businessman of Andersonville, 
Tenn. : 

“I consider the TVA the sole instrument 
in bringing a more abundant life to the 
people of the valley.” 

“I am a 100-percent TVA booster, for I 
would hate to see it get in the hands of 
the power trust, for I know what it would 
8 write a citizen of Pittsburg Landing, 

enn. 

“We need TVA as it is,” is the plea of a 
married couple in Hopkinsville, Ky. 

“It seems to me that the private power 
companies had time and opportunity to have 
done something about bringing electricity to 
the country people if they had wished to do 
50. I certainly don't think they should be 
interfering now after it has already been 
done. Hope they can be stopped.“ writes an 
Adamsville, Tenn., housewife. 

“Am also grateful to know there is a way 
by which the people can be heard In the 
fight to save the TVA,” is the expression of 
a Trenton, Ky., businessman. 

A mother in Sparta, Tenn., is proud of 
present service from TVA: 

“Twenty years ago when our oldest son 
helped build Norris Dam our electricity of 
today was only a dream to come true, now 
we are very proud of our service and wouldn't 
want it changed.” 

Since, as the Bible tells us, “by their fruits 
ye shall know them,” permit me to refer to 
some of the fruits of TVA’s 21 years of oper- 
ation in developing the resources of an entire 
region. 

In keeping with the objectives preccribed 
by law, TVA has brought about major im- 
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provement in preventing floods—in fact, 
since TVA's major dams were completed, we 
have not experienced really serious flood 
damage in the valley, although for 3 straight 
years heavy flood conditions were experi- 
enced. This same flood- control program has 
benefited areas of the Ohio Valley and the 
Mississippi Valley as well. 

The TVA through improvement of the 
Navigation channel, has made possible con- 
sStantly increasing barge-line traffic on the 
river, which in 1953 amounted to another all- 
time high record of 7 million tons, carried 
1 billion ton-miles at savings to shippers of 
$12 million. 

The TVA's agricultural efforts have worked 
a virtual revolution in valley farming. Soil- 
depleting row crops have been largely super- 
seded by soll-conserving cover crops support- 
ing animal husbandry agriculture made pos- 
sible by the production of TVA high-anal- 
ysis phosphate and nitrate fertilizers. These, 
incidentally, are now produced in large quan- 
tities by the commercial fertilizer plants of 
the Nation. 

The TVA program of malaria control has 
virtually wiped out that disabling disease 
which, prior to TVA, incapacitated some 30 
percent of the valley population annually, 
and which, of course, took them out of the 
ranks of breadwinners for long periods of 
time. 

The TVA forestry program is bringing 
about a remarkable improvement in this 
valuable crop, so that to date some 250 mil- 
lion seedlings from TVA nurseries have been 
used in reforestation projects and the major- 
ity of counties in the Tennessee Valley have 
now adopted some organized fire-prevention 
pi Private owners are adopting 
scientific-management forest projects han- 
dled upon a sustained yield basis. 

The TVA low cost, high use electricity 
Policy, which has introduced mass-produc- 
tion methods in the field of. power distribu- 
tion, has resulted in the lowering of rates 
all over the Nation but without causing the 
private power companies to suffer a reduc- 
tion in earnings, Actually, just the opposite 
has been true. 

Please realize that bigness was thrust upon 
the TVA, first by the power demands of World 
War II in which TVA power played a key 
role; and, in recent years by the ever-grow- 
ing demands of the defense program, and 
particularly the Atomic Energy Commission. 
By 1957, it is conservatively estimated that 
the defense needs alone will take more power 
than TVA generated this past year; that the 
civil and nondefense needs of the valley will 
by 1957 be taking only one-third of total 
power production, 

We of the Tennessee Valley have entered 
into solemn covenants with our own Federal 
Government wherety our Government agrees 
to furnish wholesale, the electric power 
needed by our people. There was never any 
stipulation written into those agreements 
that we cannot grow, cannot enlarge, can- 
not ask for more power as it is needed. Just 
as we agreed to have TVA become our sole 
supplier of energy, so we were led to have 
faith that as our power needs increased, the 
TVA would expand to take care of those 
needs. Gentlemen, we have faith in the 
contractual promises of our Government 
and we do not believe that any measures 
should be introduced that would force the 
TVA to go back upon Its solemn contractual 
word. 

In conclusion, I want to state for the 
record that we are under no illusions about 
the objectives of Mr. Hoover, the Chairman 
of the Commission of which this task force 
is a subdivision. In sucgesting over a year 
ago the formation of this very Commission 
to which he was later appointed as Chair- 
man, Mr. Hoover made the grand design of 
this proceeding quite clear. I quote from 
a speech delivered by Mr. Hoover on April 11, 
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1953, at the diamond jubilee of the Case In- 


stitute of Technology, Cleveland, Ohio: 

“The objective of the whole proceeding 
should be to get the Federal Government out 
of the business of generating and distrib- 
uting power as soon as possible.” 

In this same speech Mr. Hoover used the 
bankrupt phrase, “creeping socialism,” in 
referring to Federal public power projects, 
thereby echoing the propaganda line of the 
private power companies, 

Now when we look at the background of 
Admiral Moreel!, chairman of this task force, 
can we have any feeling that he is an un- 
biased judge? Admiral Moreell, in a speech 
delivered on November 10, 1952, before the 
American Petroleum Institute, said the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, among other public 
projects, was in line with “this century-old 
strategy of Marx—what today we call creep- 
ing socialism.” 

Seven members of the task force were also 
members of the panel and Committees on 
National Water Policy of the Engineers Joint 
Council, which 3 years ago came out against 
the preference clause in contracts for the 
sale of public. power and against Federal 
construction of transmission lines to serve 
the preferred groups—ti. e., municipalities 
and cooperatives. 

Anti-TVA or antipublic power statements 
are directly attributable to several members 
of this task force. In fact, it is impossible 
to discover a known friend of public power 
among the task force membership. Appar- 
ently no effort has been made to assemble 
a neutral group or even to achieve a balance 
between private and public power propo- 
nents. 
~ Despite this evidence of bias, and despite 
the publicly stated aim of Mr. Hoover to 
“get the Federal Government out of the busi- 
ness of generating and distributing power 
as soon as possible,” I am bold enough to 
urge you nevertheless to consider the TVA 
openmindedly. 

Objective appraisal of this world-renowned 
development surely must lead any reasonable 
man to conclude that it is one of America’s 
finest examples of democracy in action. 


Flanders Has Some Solid Backing in 
McCarthy Fight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 14, 1954 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rxconp an arti- 
cle entitled “FLANDERS Has Some Solid 
Backing in McCarthy Fight,” written by 
Peter Edson, NEA Washington corre- 
spondent, and published on July 27, 1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Fuanpers Has Some Som BACKING IN 

MCCARTHY FIGHT 

WASHINGTON, July 27, 1954.—A little 
known but growing political group quickly 
jumped on the coattails of Senator RALPH 
E. FLANDERS, Republican, of Vermont, when 
the salty Vermonter took out after his col- 
league, Senator JOSEPH MCCARTHY. 

It is called the National Committee for an 
Effective Congress. Members call themselves 
bipartisan. But with their frankly liberal 
goals, they find that since 1948 only 5 of the 
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22 Senators and Representatives whom they 
have supported successiully have been Re- 
publicans. 

Their box score isn't bad. They've lost 
only nine of the men they've supported. 

The McCarthy camp charges that Senator 
FPLANpDers has been masterminded by some 
powerful organization operating in the back- 
ground. The committee has been accused 
of playing this role. 

It's true that the group has ‘been working 
hand and glove with Senator FLANDERS in 
his anti-McCarthy efforts. But it’s not ex- 
actly true that they've masterminded him. 
In fact, it's the other way around to some 
extent. They've learned a few tricks from 
the cagy Vermont solon. 

For instance, his release of his speech 
calling for a censure of Senator MCCARTHY 
several days before he planned to deliver 
it in the Senate caught the committee's 
professional public-relations man by sur- 
prise. 

FLANDERS’ motive ln doing this was to make 
sure that every Senator had read the speech 
by the time he formally delivered it, It was 
a neat parliamentary move to force a faster 
showdown on the censure motion, 

It was also to keep any Senators from 
stalling on the vote on the claim that they 
wanted more time to study the motion. 

For months the committee had been seek- 
ing some means for getting the Senate to 
face up to the McCarthy question. But it 
took Senator Franpers to show them the best 
way to do tit. 

There's some substance to the charge that 
the committee is powerful. The central idea 
binding the group has caught on significantly 
since they first put it in practice in 1948. 

Committee spokesmen now claim to have 
5,000 contributors widely scattered around 
the United States who are willing to spend 
various sums for the campaigns of approved 
candidates. 

A total of about $300,000 has been given 
to date to favored candidates and the com- 
mittee hopes to have some sizable campaign 
contributions available for the upcoming 
November elections. 

The committee's small permanent staff in 
New York has a $30,000-per-year budget. It 
is headed by former film writer George E. 
Agree. 

The ghost-writer for former President 
Franklin Roosevelt, Playwright Robert Sher- 
wood, is one of the guiding lights of the 
group. Other key members of its board of 
advisers include the former prosecutor at 
the Nuremburg trials, Telford Taylor; Robert 
R. Nathan, economist; Mark Ethridge, pub- 
lisher; and composer Oscar Hammerstein IL 

The donations which the group makes to 
favored candidates range from 6500 to $5,000. 
the only strings attached to this money, it 
is claimed, is the promise from a candidate 
that he will try to maintain those qualities 
and goals which caused him to be approved 
in the first place. 

One of the most desired qualities in a 
legislator, the committee believes, is that he 
strive for a “creative international foreign 
policy.” 

The committee wants him to be a good 
team player on the liberal side of all issues. 
And the group also urges their candidates 
to make extensive use of the committee for 
help any time. 

The committee is also very practical. It 
has a policy of not supporting a candidate 
who has no chance of winning. 

Senator THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR, Demo- 
crat, of Missouri, is very grateful for the help 
the committee gave him In his campaign in 
1950. He says of the group: 

“In the past, liberal forces have been 
working on a plecemeal, disunited basis. 
‘There was a definite need for a well-informed 
body of citizens who focus their interest 
and energy on the Congress, its beri ae 
and its personalities. 
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“The desire of the NCEC to accept this 
challenge is heartening news. 
must be people who can provide sound lead- 
ership in their home communities, and at 
the same time contribute to a long-range 
liberal political philosophy.” 


The Honorable William Henry Harrison 


SPEECH 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


or onio | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 12, 1954 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
associate myself with the remarks of the 
gentleman from Illinois, concerning BILL 
Harrison. I learned to know him well 
ever since we first came to the 82d Con- 
gress, because his room was next to mine 
in the Old House Office Building. We 
associated together informally as well as 
on the floor of the House. I had the 
honor to succeed the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] and Brut HARRI- 
son as head of the 82d group, and I 
am proud that I followed in their foot- 
steps. I am happy to know that BIEL 
Harrison will still be with us. Through 
our friendship I have found that he has 
always been not only a perfect gentle- 
man through and through, a true in- 
heritor of all his rich ancestry, which 
goes back to William Henry Harrison, 
a President of the United States, but he 
is also an able legislator. I certainly 
hope that he will be able to continue 
with us and grace the other body. 


The Honorable Wesley A. D’Ewart 
SPEECIL 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, before 
leaving Idaho to come to Washington to 
be sworn in as a freshman Congressman, 
I had heard so much about WESLEY 
D'EwarT that I almost felt as though I 
knew him. My predecessor representing 
the Second Congressional District of the 
State of Idaho, the Honorable John San- 
born, had told me that no Member of the 
House was more capable or better in- 
formed on matters affecting the Western 
States than the gentleman from Mon- 
tana [Mr. D’Ewart]. In the 4 years 
during which it has been my pleasure to 
serve with him and under his chairman- 
ship, the words of John Sanborn have 
been proven true many, many times. 
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WEsLEY D’Ewart has been not only one 
of the foremost spokesmen for the States 
of the West, but he has also put in prob- 
ably as much time at his work as any 
Member of Congress, and his industry 
and devotion to his work have been 
manifest in many fields, but particularly 
those affecting the Western States. 

His background, his legislative ability, 
his knowledge of the problems of the 
West, and his courage and honesty will 
be sorely missed. It is with the greatest 
regret on the part of all of us from all 
sections of the Nation to see Ws 
D'Ewart leaving the House of Repre- 
sentatives where he has done such 
meritorious service for his people of 
Montana, for the West and for the 
Nation. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). i 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. O., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


August 14, 1954 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 
An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr, Prank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 

printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the dally Rrconn at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 
Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


Need for Termination of Deficit Financing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 14, 1954 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recor a statement 
and various editorials relative to a reso- 
lution introduced by the senior Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] and myself. 

| There being no objection, the state- 

ment and editorials were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

NEED FoR TERMINATION OF DEFICIT FINANCING 
(Statement by Senator BRIDGES) 


A month ago the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Virginia Mr. Brap] joined with me 
in introducing Senate Joint Resolution 174, 
proposing that the Constitution be amended 
to assure the American people of balanced 
budgets in the future by putting an end to 
deficit Government financing. 

The response to this proposal by the voters 
of our country has been overwhelming. The 
man on the street has been quick to see 
its wisdom and its necessity. Over 100 
newspapers, large and small, have carried 
editorials praising its purpose and advocat- 
ing its enactment. Furthermore, Senator 
Byrap and I have received mall in such vol- 
ume as to tax the limit of our already busy 
office staffs. 

Pay-as-you-go government fs long overdue. 
Each day that we fail to recognize and re- 
spond to growing inflation, the danger of 
further damaging our national stability and 
prestige increases. The people who must 
pay our Nation's tax bill, the same people 
who have sent us here to the Senate to repre- 
sent them are aware of this danger. And 
well they might be for it is simple arithmetic 
that we cannot continue to spend more 
money than we take in and, at the same 
time, remain domestically sound and inter- 
nationally strong. As one Illinois editor put 
it: “The main objective * * * is sound as 
sanity.” 

I am more convinced than ever of the need 
for quick action by the Congress on this 
resolution so that the way will be paved for 
early ratifying action by the 48 States. 
When you read, as the senior Senator from 
Virginia and I have, so many letters from 
every corner of this Nation, written by people 
in all walks of life, supporting our proposal, 
you will quickly see that now is the time to 
put our financial house in order; now is the 
time to restore common sense to Govern- 
ment. 

In order to point up my contentions even 
more strongly, I append hereto a copy of 
Senate Joint Resolution 174, together with 
several editorials which have appeared in 
several newspapers throughout the Nation 
endorsing its purpose. They are a sample 
of the editorial comment in support of the 


Proposed amendment and echo accurately 


the sentiments of the American taxpayer. 


Appendix 


Senate Joint Resolution 174 


Joint resolution proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States to 
provide for the imposition of Federal taxes 
to provide revenues at least equal to ap- 
propriations, except in time of war de- 
clared by the Congress or when the United 
States is engaged in open hostility against 
an external enemy 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That the follow- 
ing article is proposed as an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, and 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes as 
part of the Constitution when ratified by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
States: 

“ARTICLE — 

“SrecTion 1. On or before the 15th day 
after the beginning of each regular session 
of the Congress, the President shall transmit 
to the Congress a budget which shall set 
forth his estimates of the receipts of the 
Government during the ensuing fiscal year 
under the laws existing on such date and his 
recommendations with respect to appropria- 
tions to be made for such fiscal year. Except 
in time of war declared by the Congress or 
when the United States is engaged in open 
hostility against an external enemy, the total 

„Appropriations recommended by the Presi- 
dent for any fiscal year shall not exceed the 
total of his estimates of the receipts of the 
Government during such fiscal year. 

“Sec. 2. In the event the Congress, except 
in time of war declared by the Congress or 
when the United States is engaged in open 
hostilities against an external enemy, makes 
appropriations for the ensuing fiscal year in 
excess of the total of the President's esti- 
mates of the receipts of the Government 
during such fiscal year reduced by any 
amount by which the apropriations made for 
all previous fiscal years beginning subse- 
quent to the effective date of this article of 
amendment (except fiscal years during which 
the United States has been engaged in a war 
declared by the Congress or open hostility 
against an external enemy) have exceeded 
the actual receipts of the Government dur- 
ing all such fiscal years, it shall enact meas- 
ures to raise during such ensuing fiscal year 
an amount of additional revenue at least 
equal to the amount of such excess. 

“Sec. 3. As used in sections 1 and 2 of this 
article, the term ‘appropriations’ includes 
grants of authority to make actual expendi- 
tures of funds but does not include appro- 
priations to reimburse the Government 
agency making such actual expenditures. 

“Sec. 4. No motion in either House of Con- 
gress to adjourn for more than 3 days shall 
be in order during any period of time when 
the Congress has failed to perform its duty 
under section 2 of this article. 

“Sec. 5. This article shall be effective on 
and after the first day of the calendar year 
which begins after the date this article is 
ratified. 

“Sec. 6. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the leg- 
islatures of three-fourths of the several 
States within 7 years from the date of its 
submission to the States by the Congress.” 


[From the Exeter (N. H.) Newsletter of 
June 15, 1954] 


Senators STYLES Brinces and Harry Brno 
have proposed an amendment to the Con- 
stitution that would require the Federal Gov- 
ernment to maintain a balanced budget ex- 
cept in the event of war. 

Senator Bran has long been a powerful 
influence in opposition to efforts to increase 
the public debt now set at $275 billion. He 
was successful last year in balking adminis- 
tration proposals to raise the limit to which 
the Federal Government may borrow, and it 
would appear that his opposition now will 
prevent an increase to the $290 billion limit 
that the administration requests. Senator 
Brinces, as chairman of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee, must be considered as a 
strong voice in the opposition. He cites that 
a continuance of present United States fiscal 
policy for the next 40 years, or the estimated 
period that the Nation faces in maintaining 
a costly defense program would reduce the 
American dollar in 1994 to a value of about 
12% cents. 

The amendment as proposed by Bamars 
and Brrp would mean that Congress at the 
close of each session, except in time of war, 
must balance appropriations with income. If 
appropriations exceeded Government re- 
ceipts they would have to be met by the 
levying of new taxes. 

The voices of economy are not entirely lost 
in the midst of the heavy spending of the 
past two decades. They grow louder now to 
slow down if possible the policy of inflation 
to which the Government has long com- 
mitted itself. 


From the Manchester (N. H.) Union Leader 
of July 16, 1954] 


Senators STYLES BRIDGES and Harry Brun 
are following sound business judgment in 
their proposal of a constitutional amend- 
ment to put the Government on a pay-as- 
you-go basis, except in time of war. 

Bainces sizes the situation up correctly 
when he says that the Nation will continue 
for many years to carry a costly defense load. 
This, therefore, ceases to be an emergency 
and bas become the normal permanent sta- 
tus. It must be recognized as such, which 
means that appropriations must be made 
to cover such spending, instead of permit- 
ting the national debt to grow indefinitely. 

The national debt is now almost $275 bil- 
lion—a gigantic sum. To keep adding to 
that debt as is being done today is suicidal. 
It is a grave injustice to coming genera- 
tions, who must carry that load as well as 
the problem of their own day. 

Of late the National Government has been 
an agency for spending without any real re- 
gard for solvency. The taxpayer’s money 
is poured out recklessly, and then if po- 
litical demands exceed receipts, more funds 
are borrowed. It surely is time there was a 
jacking up. The only form that can take 
is to demand a balanced budget. 

No one can deny, as Senator BRIDGES ag- 
serts, that emergencies of great magnitude 
that strike the Nation unexpectedly must 
be dealt with by heroic means, whatever the 
financial cost may be. But we should not 
go on indefinitely pasting an emergency label 
on the whole course of time. We must not 
forget also that Government borrowing and 
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the piling up of a costly debt have helped 
to cut the value of the dollar. Today it 
has about half of the value of 20 years ago. 
This must not be allowed to go on 
indefinitely, and to accelerate its shrinkage 
as the national debt climbs, 

Bamors was right when he declared that 
“to insure monetary stability we must put 
an end to the practice of financing Federal 
operations through an interest-bearing 
charge account that is never paid and upon 
which our Government has come to depend.” 
President Elsenhower promised in the elec- 
tion campaign to do something about it, 
but his administration has not got very far. 
Now let's have a showdown and settle the 
matter by ruling that the Government must 
pay its way in peacetime and no fooling 
about it. 


[From the South Bend (Ind.) Tribune of 
July 18, 1954] 
Por REAL REFORM 


The enforced Federal budget balancing 
proposed by United States Senators STYLES 
Bamces, New Hampshire Republican, and 
Harry F. Brno, Virginia Democrat, deserves 
serious congressional attention. They have 
introduced a resolution for amendment of 
the Constitution for that p Senator 
Brroces is chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee and Senator Bra heads the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Reduction of 
Nonessential Expenditures. Those official 
positions enhance the appearance of authori- 
tative judgment of the Federal fiscal situs- 
tion. The fact that the resolution has bi- 
partisan sponsorship makes it even more 
practically impressive. 

If the Constitution were amended on the 
pattern proposed by those two Senators, Fed- 
eral reyenues would be estimated in advance 
by the executive department as at present, 
If Congress voted for appropriations in ex- 
cess of the estimated revenues, congressional 
adjournment would be forbidden until taxes 
to keep the budget balanced also were voted, 
Only when the United States was involved 
in war, with or without a formal declara- 
tion by Congress, would the constitutional 
compulsion for budget balancing be sus- 
pended. In wartime, of course, the taxes 
to match expenditures could be literally 
crushing. ‘This has been taken into account 
by Senators Brep and BRIDGES. 

The unbalanced Federal budget has become 
a dangerous way of life in the United States 
in the last two decades. Senator BYRD re- 
marks that the Federal or national debt 
is equal to all of the accessible physical 
assets of the Nation. This year Congress 
was asked, he added, to appropriate $56 bil- 
lion, although unexpended balances of pre- 
vious appropriations total $35,900,000,000. 
In other words, the Government might spend 
$143,200,000,000 if Congress acceded to the 
current appropriations request. 

Remarking that the value of the dollar 
and the Nation's security are threatened by 
this condition, Senator Brinces states that 
crisis borrowing and emergency borrowing, 
except in wartime, must be stopped. “The 
bottomless purse in the hands of a Soclalist- 
minded bureaucracy,” he says, “is the ideal 
weapon with which to break down the virtues 
of thrift and Industry and destroy the self- 
sufficiency and personal initiative of the 
people.” This “fantastic charge account” 
which has been a major factor in Federal 
Government spending and the debt increase 
in the last 20 years is “a form of Invisible 
taxation—a secret capital levy—upon all of 
the people.” 

It is reasonably plain that voluntary ab- 
stention by the Government cannot be an- 
ticipated. Enforced budget balancing, in- 
volving either economy on taxes that would 
make all citizens more sensitive to the full 
meaning of Government spending projects, 
is the only remedy. As a promoter of econ- 
omy, the Bridges-Byrd resolution is excep- 
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tionally promising. Full-scale debate on it 
in Congress should have great educational 
effect. Passage of the resolution to the 
States and reasonably prompt action on it 
by the legislatures would decisively resolve 
this vitally important issue. 


From the Chicago (II.) Daily Calumet of 
July 26, 1954] 
A Goop Inga DOOMED ror Ax 

Another noble idea is headed for the ash- 
can or the ax, as you like it. Reference is 
had to a proposed amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States forbidding the 
Federal Government to operate by deficit 
spending in peacetime. The first noble ex- 
periment was the proposed celebrated 
Bricker amendment, making it illegal to sign 
treaties with other nations if the provisions 
of such documents violate existing law. 

Take your own case. Say you earn $375 
per month. How long can you go on 
spending $376 a month and get by? Yet the 
Government is doing just that. What a 
strange state of affairs it is, we must pass 
laws making us stay within all bounds of 
sanity regarding money matters. 

Thanks to Harry FLOOD Byrrp, of Virginia, 
and W. STYLES BRIDGES, of New Hampshire, 
two United States Senators, who propose a 
commonsense limitations on spending. 
Every taxpayer in America ought to send 
Brun and BRIDGES a bouquet. What these 
two ordinary, hard-headed lawmakers want 
is a constitutional amendment prohibiting 
the President’s budget proposing the 
spending of more than the estimated receipts 
for the next fiscal year. 

The idea has plenty of merit, but the 
spenders will knock it in the head. The 
deficit for the fiscal year just ended June 
30, was $3 billion. It is said it will be much 
greater when we look at the books on June 
30, 1955. We'll bet a dollar to a nickel it 
will. 
The national debt now is crowding the le- 
gal limit of $275 billion. There are strong 
notions underway in Washington to boost 
that figure still more. They ought to run 
such goofs out of office. All that’s needed 
to inflate the $275 billion mark is a bill ap- 
proved by Congress. It will encounter vig- 
orous opposition, but observers of the 
Washington scene predict its passage. 

Already opponents have taken one healthy 
swing with the ax on the Byrd-Bridges idea. 
It Is said that in peacetime it frequently be- 
comes necessary to spend for defense and the 
possibility of war. Under such circum- 
stances the administration—Republican or 
Democrat—might be pinched considerably 
on spending for security. That's a lot of 
balderdash. The amendment can be so 
put together as to preclude the element of 
danger in a time of crisis. 

The main objective sought by Senators 
Bray and Brivces is as sound as sanity. Not 
Only is it wise to put the clamps on a soar- 
ing debt, but it Is absolutely necessary un- 
less we are willing to see the Federal debt 
puncture the sky and so precipitate finan- 
cial disaster upon the Nation. 

The present debt of $275 billion ts appal- 
ling. It will take this generation and a good 
many more to put the Federal Government 
back on the black side of the ledger. It will 
take God only knows how many years to bal- 
ance our books, if indeed this Nation ever 
does without resorting to repudiation of 
governmental obligations. That would be 
ruin, also. 

Lend Senators Brap and Bramces your 
very best punch. Hope, fervently, they may 
put their proposal through the Congress. It 
will be a tough fight. There still are a num- 
ber of New Deal Demos around, augmented 
by Republican big spenders, whose main in- 
terest seems to be in spreading the power of 
the Federal Government over ever-widen- 
ing areas. Enough of that.—E. F. W. 
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[From the Durham (N. C.) Sun of July 
19, 1954] 


POWERFUL ARGUMENT 


The proposal of Senator Brrncrs, of New 
Hampshire, chairman of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee, that the Constitution 
be amended to provide for a balanced budget 
may not be a pleasant thought for some 
Members of Congress or for some executive 
leaders but it has much to recommend it. 
It is an application of the pay-as-you-go 
principle. 

Senator Brivces’ amendment would re- 
quire that revenues must be provided by 
any Congress to match any appropriations 
it may make. It would eliminate deficit 
spending; would provide that the Govern- 
ment spend only so much money as it may 
expect to have to spend. 

Latitude in times of national crisis, how- 
ever, is provided. The restriction would not 
apply in any time of war or in any period of 
open hostilities against an external enemy, 
What would happen in the event of the need 
of any sudden buildup toward war? There 
would have to be, presumably, a sudden 
buildup in revenues to pay for the expendi- 
tures. 

There will be some strenuous opposition 
among the Members of Senate and House; 
no doubt of that. There are Representatives 
and Senators who are impatient of any 
check on their pet spending schemes and 
many are apostles of the system of spend- 
ing today and letting tomorrow take care 
of the bills. They may not be here tomor- 
row and, in any event, “tomorrow is another 
day.” 

Senator Brmces’ resolution grows out of 
the failure of even a conservative Republi- 
can Congress to move toward a balanced 
budget and the pressure being exerted for 
another lifting of the national debt limit. 
The deficit for the year ending June 30 was 
about $3 billion. This year, Senator Harry 
Brno, of Virginia, says, the deficit will be 
greater instead of smaller because taxes 
have been reduced faster than expenditures, 
Moreover, although Senator Brrp said noth- 
ing of that, taxes have been reduced for those 
more able to pay rather than for the great 
body of Americans. 

Senator Bend, in an address in the Sen- 
ate last week, stoutly supported the Bridges 
amendment and advanced at least one pow- 
erful argument in its favor. The ban on 
deficit spending, said Senator Byrd, “would 
be an affective deterrent on nonessential 
spending.” 

It would, indeed. He has a strong point 
there. Congress is persuaded into excessive 
spending by pressure groups; and succumbs 
because it Is aware that the beneficiaries will 
be pleased and because the rest of the coun- 
try will not complain too much, It will not 
complain too much because, under deficit 
spending the day of reckoning is postponed 
and because it will not think the thing 
through. Besides other pressure groups 
conclude that they may want some “gravy” 
of their own some day. 

If, however, the Congress is to 
find the money for the additional expendi- 
tures and forced to levy additional taxes for 
the spending which goes beyond available 
revenues, it will be impelled to pause; for 
the citizen does not utter louder cries of 
anguish than when another tax is being 
added. 


[From the Bridgeton (N. J.) News of July 17, 
1954] 


Wort, Curs SPENDING 

Senator SryLes Baars, Republican, of 
New Hampshire, and Senator Harry BYRD, 
Democrat, of Virginia, are collaborating on 
an amendment to the Constitution, the pur- 
pose of which is to put an effective curb 
on Government spending. 

This amendment, which If passed by Con- 
gress and ratified by the required number 
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of States, would put an end to all hendaches 
over balancing the budget for under the 
amendment it would balance itself. 

The purpose of this amendment Is to for- 
bid any administration to spend more in 
any one year than the estimated receipts for 
that year. The budget and receipts would 
have to balance. In short, the Federal Gov- 
ernment would have to be conducted on a 
pay-as-you-go basis. This is good common 
sense and there is no reason why the Gov- 
ernment should not be conducted on that 

These two men are not dreamers, but men 
who have been close students of our financial 
Situation and have been earnest advocates 
of bringing our financial situation into bal- 
ance. Senator Brrap, who is a successful 
businessman, has long since won the repu- 
tation of being an expert in Government 
financial affairs and of having such facts 
and figures at his fingertips. 

In discussing the proposed amendment, 
Senator Bxrpors said something must be done 
to set our financial house in order or else 
our national stability will be endangered 
and our national prestige shaken. 

This statement by Senator Brainces Is not 
overdrawn by any means and coincides with 
the views of these wise financiers of the 
Nation, and is the reason both of these men 
oppose any increase in the debt limit. 

We were promised that the Republicans 
would balance the budget if placed in power. 
At the end of the first year of the Eisen- 
hower administration the budget remained 
unbalanced, the excuse being that it was 
impossible owing t6 commitments of the 
‘Truman reign. The second year of the Eisen- 
hower administration finds the budget $3 
billion out of balance, and it is predicted 
the next year will find the situation even 
worse. So it is apparent that some such 
drastic step as the proposed amendment 
must be taken to insure the country finan- 
cially. 

No action on this amendment 
will be taken until the next session of Con- 
gress and it may find the going hard, as the 
spenders will oppose any effort to put a 
curb on them, but once the amendment 
comes before Congress the people should rally 
80 overwhelmingly in its support that Con- 
gress will not dare to fail to approve it. 
Once through Congress there is no question 
of its approval by the necessary number of 
States, for the people are tired of their Gov- 
ernment being continually billions of dol- 
lars in the red and of the mountain of debt 
under which they are laboring. —W. B. M. 


[From the Omaha (Nebr.) Evening World- 
Herald of July 20, 1954] 


In Toe op Peace, Pay Casu—TuHat’s BYRD- 
BRE PLAN 


Democratic Senator Byrd, of Virginia, and 
Republican Chairman Srrtes BRIDGES, of the 
Senate Finance Committee, are joint spon- 
sors of a proposed constitutional amend- 
ment which, in the interests of America, 
should be submitted and adopted in jig time. 

In brief, this amendment would prohibit 
deficit spending. It would require Congress 
to levy taxes to cover the entire amount of 
its appropriations every year. 

As Senator Brap explains it, the amend- 
ment would not be applicable “during pe- 
riods when the United States is engaged in 
war declared by Congress or in open hostili- 
ties against an external enemy.” 

But in times of peace—no deficits. 

Is there anything wrong with that? Is 
there any reason why this wondrously rich 
country should keep running farther and 
farther into debt, even in years of great pros- 
perity? We think most Americans would 
agree that there is none. We think the Byrd- 
Bridges amendment, if submitted, would be 
adopted virtually by acclamation. 

The proposed amendment is only part of 
Senator Brus personal program of things 
that must be done “if we are to preserve our 
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solvency.” He recommends these four 
moves: 


1. Balance the budget by reducing spend- 


ing. 

2. Hold the existing debt ceiling at $275 
billion. “This is more than enough for us to 
owe.“ 

8. Reduce taxes after reducing expendi- 
tures; “it does not make sense to borrow 
money to reduce taxes.” 

4. Short of a national emergency, there 
can and should be a moratorium in all new 
spending programs until the Federal Gov- 
ernment is showing a budget surplus. 

Here again we think there would be very 
little difference of opinion among those 
Americans who honor simple arithmetic 
above socialistic theories. The wonder is 
that so few men, once they are elected to 
Congress and move to Washington, actually 
vote the way any rational and patriotic 
American ought to vote. 


[From the Nashville (Tenn.) Banner of 
July 20, 1954] 


BYRD-BRIDGES FORMULA: Ir DeFictrs WERE 
ILLEGAL, BUDGET WOULD BALANCE 


It isn’t as easy—and not always as spec- 
tacular—to get out of debt as to get in. The 
New Deal and its offspring the Fair Deal made 
a big splash with their red ink, operating 
on the theory that prosperity came that way 
and that the Federal debt didn’t matter be- 
cause “after all, we owe it to ourselves.” 

With only four exceptions, Senator Harry 
Byrro points out, the Government of the 
United States has operated in the red for 25 
years, and a balanced budget is not yet in 
sight. The deficit for the fiscal year ended 
June 30 was approximately $3 billion; and 
he warns that this year’s deficit will be higher 
because taxes have been reduced faster than 
expenditures. 

The Eisenhower administration made a 
substantial dent in the deficit of last year. 
By the budget recommended by Harry S. Tru- 
man (his last one) the amount of red ink 
for fiscal 1954 would have been $9 billion. 
But the Government still is spending in ex- 
cess of income because Congress has deleted 
some revenues without a corresponding dele- 
tion on the spending end of the ledger. 80 
the debt mounts, 

Specifically the bipartisan economy—or 
budget balancing—plank introduced by Sen- 
ators Brno, of Virginia, and Brinces, of New 
Hampshire (chairman of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee), provides: 

Under section 1 the President, at the open- 
ing of each session of Congress, would sub- 
mit a budget setting forth both appropria- 
tion recommendations and revenue esti- 
mates, but the recommended appropriations 
shall not exceed estimated revenue under tax 
laws existing at the time. 

If, in any session, Congress enacts appro- 
priations which, in combination with any 
deficit carried over from the previous year, 
exceed the revenue estimates, section 2 re- 
quires legislation raising additional revenue 
to cover the deficit. 

Under section 4 neither the House nor the 
Senate may adjourn until estimated revenue 
and enacted appropriations, plus any previous 
year deficit, are in balance. 

The amendment, of course, is careful to 
provide that it is not applicable during pe- 
riods when the United States is engaged in 
war declared by Congress, or in open hostili- 
ties against an external enemy. 

In simple language, this amendment would 
prohibit deficit spending; if appropriations 
exceed revenue, taxes must be raised to cover 
the deficit. This would be an effective de- 
terrent to nonessential spending, which ac- 
tually comprises a big part of every deficit. 

Practically everything else has been tried 
to curb excessive spending, of the type born 
with the New Deal policy of tax, spend, and 
elect. Maybe a law government wide, pro- 
hibiting expenditures beyond income, can 
do it. 
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The Russians Lose a Cold War Battle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith an editorial 
entitled “The Russians Lose a Cold 
War Battle,” which appeared in the Au- 
gust 14, 1954, issue of the Courier-Jour- 
nal, of Louisville, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

THE Russians Lose a COLD War BATTLE 


A sharp cold war defeat for Russia, a de- 
feat long years in the making, is the basic 
meaning of the antiaggression pact just 
signed -by Greece, Turkey, and Yugoslavia. 
It is a 20-year collective-action hands-off 
sign to Moscow, in a strategic area which 
Moscow has repeatedly attempted to domi- 
nate since 1946. And it is backed not only 
by 1.3 million of the world's toughest sol- 
diers, but by the collective strength of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, to 
which Greece and Turkey already belong and 
to which Communist but non-Soviet Yugo- 
slavia now indirectly adheres and soon may 
directly adhere. 

The pact represents a tremendous 
strengthening of the free world front against 
Communist expansion, On Russia's south- 
western border it posts the allied strength 
of Turkey's standing army of nearly 600,000, 
Yugoslavia"s 600,000, and Greece's 150,000— 
all of them tough and well-trained and 
newly fortified with Western military equip- 
ment, and many of them battle-tested vet- 
erans. The exploits of the Turks in Korea 
are happily familiar. The Greeks, in one 
terrible decade ending in 1949, fought Ital- 
ians, Germans, Bulgarians, Yugoslavs, and a 
civil war. The Yugoslavs, in World War I. 
tied down 16 German divisions in their 
mountains and forests, contributing mate- 
rially to Allied victory in Italy and the West. 

This is a heartening triumph for the West 
now, enhanced by the prospect of a Trieste 
agreement that could end Italo-Yugoslav 
friction and add Italy to the new pact. It 
is all the more cheering in the perspective 
of the few brief years that saw Russia's 
historic drive to the Mediterranean all but 
succeed. 

In 1946 the newly born cold war got warm 
with Moscow's demand for joint control of 
the Straits of the Dardanelles. Turkey, 
then isolated but as courageous as ever, 
stoutly refused. The same year Commu- 
nists in Greece came close to seizing power 
there. For two years Yugoslavia aided this 
Communist effort, until Russian arrogance 
and overreaching led Tito to break with 
Moscow in June of 1948 and to begin his 
slow rapprochment with the West. From 
1947 the Truman Doctrine and American 
aid gave new hope to the Greeks and the 
Turks, and ultimately, with British and 
French collaboration, to the Yugoslavs. 
Only last year Moscow repeated its demands 
for a foot in the Dardanelles, softly this time 
suggesting talks with Turkey alone instead 
of dragging in the Soviet satellites. But 
Turkey's reply, as defiant as ever, this time 
came from a nation infinitely stronger and 
no longer alone. 

For the Greeks and the Serbs the new en- 
trance is a renewal of old ties. Both fought 
for their freedom from the old Ottoman 
Turks. Both fought the Germans in the 
two world wars, and both are ethnically 
close. They split briefly only when Belgrade 
was obeying Moscow's orders. Now we can 
thank Moscow's cupidity and stupidity, no 


~ less than Western statesmanship, 
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bringing them together again, and m aM- 
ance at last with their ancient enemies the 
Turks. For us, with our own Army of only 
17 divisions, it means at least 70 tough Allied 
divisions directly confronting the Russian 
Bear—divisions, our own military experts 
are convinced, are as tough and dependable 
as any we have on our side. It is enough to 
make Moscow think a long time indeed be- 
fore initiating fresh aggression anywhere in 
Europe or the Middle East. 


The Church in the News 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr, BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recor, I wish to 
insert the following article from the Lu- 
theran of July 28, 1954, concerning cer- 
tain Hungarian and Czechoslovak 
clergymen who are currently delegates 
to the World Council of Churches as- 
sembly at Evanston, II.: 

TuE CHURCH oy THE News 
(By Elson Ruff) 
UNITED STATES CLEARS EAST EUROPEAN 
DELEGATES 


President Eisenhower and Secretary of 
State Dulles said it would be all right for 
men from Iron Curtain countries to enter 
the United States for the World Council of 
Churches assembly next month. Even Sen- 
ator Pat McCarran, who sponsored the tough 
immigration law which shields the United 
States behind its own iron curtain, said East 
European delegates could come “as long as 
they mind their own business, leave when 
they are supposed to, and don't participate 
in sabotage or propaganda against this 
country.” 

But there were high hurdles to clear. Ac- 
cording to the law, the United States con- 
sul in each European country has the final 
word on applications for entry visas which 
are filed at his office. The Department of 
State recommended to consuls that they co- 
operate in clearing the way for delegates 
from Red countries, 

This month Attorney General Brownell 
approved 11 Czechoslovak and Hungarian 
delegates for the trip to Evanston. This 
approval should be sufficient to guaranty 
visas for them. Still pending were appli- 
cations from 16 in East Germany, 2 in Po- 
land, and 1 in Yugoslavia. 

STATE DEPARTMENT EXPLAINS 


Lengthy explanation of why the United 
States is permitting Iron Curtain country 
churchmen to come to Evanston was given 
last week by the State Department. “In 
each of these countries,” the State Depart- 
ment said, “there have been some church- 
men of all faiths who have found it possible 
to reconcile their faith with public support 
of communism. Such may be the case with 
some or all of the clergymen from Czecho- 
slovakia and Hungary who have now applied 
for admission to the United States to attend 
these church gathering. 

“The spiritual foundation on which this 
Nation rests is too strong to be adversely 
affected by any pro-Communist activities in 
which this small group of delegates from 
Communist-dominated areas might attempt 
to engage. The other participants in these 
gatherings, as well as the American people 
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in general, will be In a position to judge by 
the conduct of these delegates whether they 
come here as churchmen or as propagandists 
of an aggressive and materialistic philoso- 
phy * * * hostile to religious faith.” 

Pro-Communist delegates might benefit, 
too, from their contacts in America, the State 
Department thought. 

THE CZECHOSLOVAK SIX 


It was reported from Prague that there 
are three Lutherans among the six Czecho- 
slovak delegates being sent to the World 
Council assembly. Bishop Jan Chabada and 
Superintendent Andrej Ziak of the Church of 
Slovakia, plus the dean of the Bratislava 
theological school, Jan Michalko, are the 
Lutherans. 

The Church of the Czech Brethren 
(Lutherans and Reformed merged to form 
this church in the Czechlands in 1918) is 
sending its synodical senior, Dr. Viktor 
Harek, and the dean of the Comenius theo- 
logical school, Dr. Joseph Hromadka. The 
Reformed Church in Slovakia ts sending 
Bishop Imre Varga. 

Last month Czechoslovak churches 
launched an effort to win friends in English- 
speaking countries by mailing the first issue 
of a monthly English-language newsletter. 
“New forms of political, social, and cultural 
life are coming to life before our eyes,” wrote 
Dr. Hromadka. “We see our people in their 
intensive work of the bullding of a new order. 
We love our people and feel a sense of soli- 
darity with them in their plans and desires, 
in thelr mistakes and weaknesses,” 


IN CONCLUSION 


Don't forget, when reports of the World 
Council of Churches assembly appear in your 
newspaper, that a newswriter's job is to re- 
port dramatic and unusual events. If a pro- 
Communist bishop makes a 5-minute speech 
attacking American democracy, it will get 
more newspaper space than a dozen speeches 
explaining why Christlans don't approve of 
sin. 

It now seems certain that a few pro-Com- 
munist churchmen will be permitted to come 
to the Evanston assembly. There won't be 
many, and they probably wont talk much. 
But what they say will be played up beyond 
it true value. 

It is desirable that delegates from churches 
of the Red nations should come to the 
assembly, for the churches must struggle to 
keep from being separated by the Iron Cur- 
tain. In Communist countries the only men 
who are permitted to hold positions of leader- 
ship in churches are those willing to give 
active support to the Communist program. 

We have no reason to doubt the sincere 
Christian faith of these men. But we con- 
sider them deluded in the reasons they give 
for supporting their Red governments. 
Communism will eventually conquer the 
world, they say. They are pioneers working 
out the way for churches to survive under 
communism. 

Bishop Lajos Veto said at the Hannover 
assembly in 1952 that the Hungarian 
churches are “already now successfully tack- 
ling those problems which sooner or later 
will face all churches on this earth, partic- 
ularly when the old obsolete form of social 
organization will be superseded by the society 
of the future.” 

Perhaps if you have Communist doctrine 
preached at you year after year, you can 
come to believe such a statement. We In the 
Tree world don't believe that all churches on 
this earth will be compelled to come to terms 
with Moscow. Communism contains within 
itself the poisons which will detroy it if non- 
Communist nations can keep their patience, 
strength and hope. If communism does 
mae there will be no churches 


We disagree completely with these men 
from eastern Europe about their friendly 
attitude toward their Red rulers. But we 
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can easily understand why they lull them- 
selves with comforting explanations. 

One Communist collaborator expected at 
Evanston, Prof. Joseph Hromadka, is more 
difficult to understand than the others. He 
freely chose to put himself in the peculiar 
situation where he is now. As a strong 
anti-Nazi, he and his family had to leave 
Czechoslovakia when Hitler's troops arrived 
in 1939. He lived in the United States until 
1947, was a popular lecturer at Princeton 
Seminary, and could have stayed here the 
rest of his life. 

But he went home and became the chief 
Protestant leader in waving the Red flag in 
Eastern Europe. He sees clearly all the faulta 
in the western democracies, but never speaks 
of the inhuman crimes of the police states. 
“The path of my faith and the path of the 
communistic activity intersect one another, 
but they are not Identical,” he says. 

He will probably have opportunity to ex- 
plain his ideas here next month, but I sus- 
pect he will not be successful in convincing 
anybody. Maybe, in a land of freedom of 
speech and respect for civil rights, he won't 
even be able to convince himseif, 


Some Farm Price Comments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, one of my constituents has 
clipped from the Minneapolis Star Jour- 
nal of August 10, 1954, some very good 
comments on an editorial run shortly 
before by the paper. I believe they are 
very instructive and should be brought 
to the attention of the Members. I here- 
with submit it for your consideration: 

Some Farm PRICE COMMENTS 
To the Eprror: 

On an editorial July 14 I see the cap- 
tion “Farmers Aren't Busted.” Apparently 
that is quite a feather in the cap of 
the present administration. Perhaps this 
item will provide food for thought: “The 
number of business failures in the United 
States during June ran about 210 a week, 
according to a recent report by Dun & Brad- 
street. This total was about 28 percent 
higher than the number of business failures 
a year earlier, and has been following this 
trend for 63 consecutives weeks.“ 

Or this: Edwin Christianson, president of 
Minnesota Farmer's Union, declares: “The 
June 15 agricultural price report shows that 
almost every important farm commodity 
had declined from May to June although 
y-ices are usually seasonally strong that far 
ahead of harvest. In Minnesota, the parity 
ratio on the 16 leading commodities has 
dropped to 78 percent of parity. Worse than 
that, it is certain that there will be no recov- 
ery of prices when the new crops come to 
market. Minnesota has a 78 percent of par- 
ity average while the national average is 88 
percent. You need only to remember that 
the parity average for the 6 worst years 
of the great depression (1930 to 1935) was 
72 percent of parity to see how close we are 
to bankruptcy conditions today.” 

And now a quote from the Louisville Cour- 
ler-Journal: “On February 15, 1953, the 
United States Department of Agriculture re- 
ported the index of prices was down to 256: 
rose to 258 by May 15, but by June 15, had 
dropped to 248, the sharpest fall in 5 years. 
Minutes after the United States Department 
of Agriculture report was issued, Secretary 
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Benson issued his own statement that this 
price drop doesn't indicate a general weak- 
ening in the farm price structure.” 

I shall not draw any conclusions; I shall 
merely leave the conclusions for you good 
readers to draw. 

Mrs. OTTO A. WOLNER. 

BUTTERFIELD, MINN. 


V. I. Minahan, 1881-1954 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. BYRNES. of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, one of Wisconsin's foremost 
editors died suddenly last week. He was 
Victor L Minahan, editor of the Green 
Bay Press-Gazette and the Appleton 
Post-Crescent, two of the leading dailies 
in my congressional district. 

Mr. Minahan was universally re- 
spected. His great gifts were enhanced 
by splendid personal characteristics— 
kindness, fairness, generosity, and in- 
tegrity. He had two brilliant careers, 
first as a lawyer of outstanding ability 
and success and for the last 24 years as 
a distinguished editor. His widely 
quoted editorials reflected the incisive 
mind of the counselor, but they were al- 
Ways tempered with deep and human 
understanding. As a leader in his com- 
munity, Mr. Minahan's advice was al- 
ways eagerly sought and freely given. In 
my own case, I have benefited deeply 
from his counsel as have countless 
others who always found his door open. 

Wisconsin has lost one of its finest 
citizens, 

Under leave to extend my remarks, Mr. 
Speaker, I include three tributes to Vic- 
tor I. Minahan which have appeared in 
newspapers in my congressional district: 

[From the Green Bay Press-Gazette] 

V. L MINAHAN Passes 

‘The death of V. I. Minahan, editor of the 
Press-Gazette, brought to a close a useful 
life. Although he had been in failing health 
Tor some time, it is characteristic of the man 
that he had dictated some editorials and had 
gone wading to relax in the cool waters of 
the bay when death came, 

Mr. Minahan lived only a few years past 
the three score and ten which are supposed 
to be the right of all, but he had in that 
time completed two careers, both with out- 
Standing success. He was a lawyer and had 
engaged in the practice of law in Green Bay 
for many years before he became editor of 
the Press-Gazette. He built up a successful 
law business and distinguished himself as a 
member of the Brown County Bar. But 
early in this career he became interested in 
the newspaper business and in 1914 when 
he thought the newspaper service to the peo- 
ple of this area was inadequate he organized 
a company to publish the Free Press. 

It quickly became apparent that the city 
Was not any better off with two papers which 
it could not support and this led to the con- 
solidation of the Press and Gazette with the 
late John K. Kline, editor, and Andrew B. 
Turnbull, business manager. Mr. Minahan 
Was one of the principal stockholders in the 
new company but he continued the practice 
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of law until 1930 when, upon the death of 
Mr. Kline, he became editor. 

His service as editor of the Press-Gazette 
during the past 24 years requires no elabora- 
tion here, He had definite views on the 
place of the newspaper in the community it 
serves and he spared no effort to put his ideas 
into effect. No day passed that he did not 
prepare his editorials if he was physically 
able. During his career he traveled a great 


-deal but distance was not permitted to keep 


him from his work. 
Whether he was in Florida, California, or 
Harbor his work was as regular as his 
meals, but it may be a mistake to call it work. 
He enjoyed his occupation. Although edi- 
torial writing is an exacting and tiring task 
for most people, it never seemed to be so to 
him. He often declined help that was avail- 
able to him and more often than not ap- 
peared not to have space to print all he 
wished to say. 

In the Press-Gazette office he had the re- 
spect and affection of all. He was kind and 
generous. He had a sharp eye out for those 
who were trying hard as well as for those 
of special abilities. It was his greatest pleas- 
ure to give a hand here and there to those 
whom he felt needed help and deserved it. 
Often his editorial comment was turned to 
some person who had won neither wealth 
nor power but who had put forth the effort 
or shown the perserverance and skill required 
for success. 

His contributions to the community were 
many, and without publicity. One great 
contribution which cannot be concealed is 
wriften in the columns of the Press-Gazette 
during the past quarter of acentury. As we 
read it this community has lost a fine man 
and an able and understanding editor. 


From the Manitowoc Herald-Tribune] 
Vicror I. MINAHAN 


In spite of falling health, V. I. Minahan, 
editor of the Press-Gazette of Green Bay, 
dictated some editorials on the day of his 
death last week. He was subject to a heart 
seizure while wading in the waters of Green 
Bay near his summer home at Egg Harbor. 

This devotion to his work, even though he 
had help which he declined to avail himseif 
of, is indicative of the type of man who for 
24 years served his community through the 
editorial columns of the Press-Gazette. 
Prior to engaging in the newspaper profes- 
sion he had distinguished himself as a bril- 
lant lawyer. 

As such, he earned a widespread reputa- 
tion for his ability, honesty and the zeal 
with which he handled his cases. It was 
perhaps this close attention to details and 
desire to further serve Green Bay which 
brought about a decision to publish another 
paper. When the Free Press later merged 
with the Gazette, he was a principal stock- 
holder and later became its editor. 

This writing also brought additional dis- 
tinction to the man who had previously been 
outstanding as an attorney. The power he 
attained was exercised judiciously, and no 
one, high or low, found him other than me- 
ticulously fair. Mr. Minahan shunned per- 
sonal glory and thus many of his philanthro- 
pies were without publicity, but he had 
earned the gratitude of many people and 
organizations for his fine deeds. 

The Press-Gazette has lost an able editor 
and the city of Green Bay one of its most 
consistent supporters. 


— 


From the Marinette Eagle-Star] 
VICTOR I. MINAHAN 
Victor I. Minahan had the training and ex- 
perience that ably fitted him for the post of 
editor of the Green Bay Press-Gazette which 
he did not assume until he was nearly 50 
years of age. He had a keen, balanced mind 
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that enabled him to present an editorial 
subject in a manner most worthy of the pro- 
fession, 

Background and experience in various 
Walks of life make an editor all the more ca- 
pable of presenting a subject and judging the 
news. Mr. Minahan had these in abun- 
dance. He taught in a rural school and es- 
tablished a law practice after completing his 
law course at the University of Wisconsin. 
His prominence in the field of law resulted 
in his being called upon to serve as special 
prosecutor in graft cases. He was a captain 
in the field artillery during World War I and 
it was natural for him to exert his leadership 
in the American Legion, born of the war. 

These and other experiences and affiliations 
were invaluable to Mr. Minahan and he used 
them to great advantage as editor of one of 
the leading newspapers of the State. 


i 


The Truce in Indochina 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Boston Traveler, of Boston, Mass., re- 
cently asked Members of Congress from 
Massachusetts to express their opinion 
on the truce in Indochina. 

I include in my extension of remarks 
a statement I made which appeared in 
the August 11, 1954, issue of the Boston 
Traveler: A 

(By Congressman Jom W. MCCORMACK) 

(This is another expression of opinion by 
a Massachusetts Member of Congress re- 
garding the “truce” in Indochina in re- 
sponse to inquiry by the Traveler.) 

It is evident that the “truce” in Indochina 
was unfortunately a military defeat for 
France, and a bad blow for the free world. 

It is also quite evident that it is only a 
matter of time when the Reds will move 
again and probably take over the rest of 
Indochina, as well as Laos, and seriously 
threaten Cambodia. 

OTHERS IN PERIL 

The other nations of Southeast Asia are 
also in danger. 

The strange attitude of France has been 
known for a long time. When we were told 
as recently as last March by high officials of 
the present administration that the Na- 
varre plan would succeed, and Indochina 
was safe from the Communists, it was 
known, or should have been known, by our 
officials that the Navarre plan was a failure 
and that defeat would result. 

The strangest thing about the whole 
southeast Asia problem is the way Great 
Britain is acting with its important inter- 
ests there. 

It looks to me as if Britain and France 
are playing up to the Communists; that 
some kind of a deal exists that is not for 


“our best interests. 


There is no question in my mind but that 
a determined effort was made some weeks 
ago to get us unilaterally into Indochina. 

If certain things that were had 
received the approval of the leaders of both 
parties in Congress, I have no hesitancy in 
expressing the opinion we would have been 
involved in Indochina. 

It certainly would have been unwise for 
us to go in there, if at all, alone. 
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The military defeat of France and Indo- 
china leaves all of southeast Asia in peril 
and quick action is necessary if the Com- 
munists in that area are going to be stopped. 
If we are going to make a pact with south- 
east Asia nations, it must be done very 
quickly. 

I might also say that it looks as if some of 
the nations there will not join any defense 
pact and the question of developing an ef- 
fective defense pact is uncertain. 

The world situation from our angle has 
worsened considerably in the past year. As 
I see it, the most effective way for Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, in the first instance to give 
us needed leadership, is to create biparti- 
sanship in fact, as well as in name. 

This can be done by drafting and appoint- 
ing outstanding Democrats to prominent po- 
sitions in the State Department, in the De- 
fense Department, and even in his Cabinet. 

The probability is that he will not do 
this—but he should. And I do not mean 
Eisenhower Democrats because Democrats do 
not consider them to be Democrats. 

Before, during and after World War II, 
President Roosevelt and President Truman 
had a large number of able Americans who 
were Republicans in prominent position and 
at one time, at least two Republicans were 
members of the Cabinet. 

At the present time there are no real 
Democrats that I know of occupying prom- 
inent positions in any agency of the Gov- 


ernment. 
VITAL MESSAGE 


The best evidence of bipartisanship is the 
drafting of able members of the opposite 
party to serve our country in a crisis. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower is the only one who can 
do this. 

In my opinion, bipartisanship of this kind 
Will be a message that other countries can 
understand and evaluate in its proper light. 

I might also say I consider the reduction 
of our Army and Navy to be very unwise, 
just as I thought the reduction of our Air 
Force last year, which has been corrected, 
was unwise. 

For the only thing the Communists re- 
spect is what they fear and that is military 
strength and power greater than they possess. 

Every effort should be made to try and de- 
velop a real southeast Asia pact and in such 
a pact England and France should assume 
their full responsibility. 

On June 9, 1954, I made a speech in the 
House of Representatives in which I recalled 
the action of President Roosevelt in a criti- 
cal hour during the Second World War, in 
order to galvanize the Western peoples into 
action and weld them together to fight 
Nazism and Facism, made the dramatic 
move of drafting the Atlantic Charter guar- 
anteeing the four freedoms for all those 
fighting Nazism and Facism. 

At that time I said, “We need some such 
dramatic gesture now to win the Asian's 
faith and confidence.“ I think that sugges- 
tion of mine is just as sound today as when 
I made it only a few months ago. 

Apparently steps are under way to try and 
lay the foundation for such a meeting and 
I hope it is not too late. 

In any event, we have got to face the 
world situation and view it objectively. 
Crying and moaning over what has hap- 
pened or what would not have happened if 
some things had taken place, is not going 
to have us meet the situation as it confronts 
us today. 

If President Eisenhower creates a real bi- 
partisan government bringing unity to our 
people, and if he increases our Armed Forces 
as he should, and if he gives the leadership 
that will bring about a real effective south- 
east Asia pact, we will be able to do those 

things necessary to stop the Red hordes in 
their attempt to dominate the world. 

Tn order to accomplish this, we must have 
decisive leadership. Above all, our leader- 
ship should not be confused and uncertain. 
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Annual Flag Day Exercises, Lodge 109, 
BPOE, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. BONIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. BONIN. Mr. Speaker, on June 13, 
1954, I had the privilege to be the princi- 
pal speaker at the annual Flag Day exer- 
cises of Lodge 109, BPOE, in Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., and I wish to insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the following 
speech I delivered on that occasion: 
SPEECH BY Hon. EDWARD J. BONIN, MEMBER OF 

CONGRESS, ON FLAG DAY, JUNE 13, 1954 

We have assembled this afternoon to com- 
memorate a remarkable day in the history of 
our American Republic. 

On June 14, 1777, 177 years ago, the Thir- 
teen Colonies along our eastern seaboard cele- 
brated their first year of independence. 

The Founding Fathers of our constitutional 
form of government were in the midst of the 
great American Revolution against tyranny. 
General Washington's army, ill-clothed, in- 
adequately armed, and poorly disciplined, was 
retreating before the trained regulars of the 
British Empire. Only the courage and the 
conviction of General Washington saved the 
patriot forces from total defeat. 

The memorable event we celebrate today 
Was not consummated on the battlefield— 
but in the sober atmosphere of the Old 
State House in the city of Philadelphia. 

Meeting at a time of stress and discourage- 
ment, the loosely bound Continental Con- 
gress adopted a resolution dedicating the 
Stars and Stripes as the standard of the 
infant Republic. 

Thus was established a new emblem of lib- 
erty, freedom and justice—the symbol of 
human rights that are the gift of God— 
the oldest, the proudest, and the best loved 
flag in the world. 

In assemblies such as this, it is fitting and 
proper to discuss the meaning and signifi- 
cance of our flag and to consider thought- 
fully the pledge of allegiance to the flag 
and to the Republic for which it stands. 

To every loyal American, regardless of an- 
cestoral origin, that pledge signifies a solemn 
rededication to the pain and suffering of 
those who transmitted our inheritance to 
us. It means that we believe, with all our 
hearts and minds, in the sacred principles 
that guided our illustrious patriots in their 
struggle for freedom and independence. 

It means that we pledge, as they did, “our 
lives, our fortunes and our sacred honor” 
in the cause of American liberty. 

It means that we will work, sacrifice and 
fight to preserve and defend our American 
system of free government—not only when 
it is threatened from abroad—but also from 
enemies who would destroy it from within. 

We can be proud that, in all its glorious 
history, the Stars and Stripes has never been 
carried in a war of aggression. It has never 
been the symbol of conquest or territorial 
acquisition. It has never brought tyranny 
or oppression to any people on earth. 

Instead it has always been glorified and 
acclaimed as the flag of liberation, peace, and 
opportunty. Irrespective of the place where 
Old Glory has been unfurled to the breeze, 
its noble and inspiring message has always 
been: “Here men shall be free.” 

Have we been faithful to that solemn dec- 
laration? 

Within the lifetime of most of us, we have 
fone forth to fight for human liberty at a 
stupendous cost in blood and money. 

Twice within a generation, the people of 
many nations—liberated from tyranny and 
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oppression by the heroic sacrifice of our 
young men and women—looked to the Star 
Spangled Banner as their last remaining 
hope for peace and freedom. 

After World War I, we believed we had 
made the world safe for democracy. How- 
ever, a jumbled peace and a confused for- 
eign policy prepared the way for the rise of 
new men determined to conquer the world 
through dictatorial power. They brought us 
into a greater conflict on a global scale. 

Once again, the Stars and Stripes were car- 
ried to victory on the battlefields of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and in the Islands of the Pacific. 

The precious lives of young Americans 
were sacrificed in the cause of liberty and 
civilization. 

We have strayed a long way from the 
principles of the men who planned our Re- 
public, our Constitution, and our flag. Yes, 
we have refused the warning of George 
Washington to avoid entangling alliances. 

Our forefathers told us to love our neigh- 
bors—but keep our fences high; they noti- 
fied us that inherting a Republic was like 
inheriting any other kind of riches; it is 
hard to hang onto it. 

Each day as I sit in the hallowed halls of 
Congress, I hear the pleas of the selfish who 
demand we guarantee their personal wel- 
fare, regardless of what happens to our na- 
tional welfare—I see those who want every- 
thing for nothing—those who shrug off pub- 
lic debt and applaud bigger and bigger gov- 
ernment—these people, my friends, are guil- 
ty of a crime beyond the dignity of human 
beings. They are deserting their children 
and their children’s children. 

I say future generations are entitled to 
share in the liberty and opportunity that we 
found here. 

They are entitled to inherit this Republic 
as we did—intact—unmodified—unmort- 
gaged. We who stand by without protest and 
permit this betrayal of our children—are 
cowards for our silence. 

Cowards, permitting the wasters to exploit 
the farm bloc, the labor bloc, the foreign 
blocs, the minority blocs, and so—pacifying 
each other—tear our Nation asunder. 

We must rededicate ourselves to individual 
liberty and opportunity. We must rally be- 
hind the battle cry of “Back to the Constitu- 
tion,” back to the meaning of our flag. 

The Constitution and our flag is a sacred 
bond, binding the dead, the living, and the 
yet unborn—signed in the snow of Valley 
Forge and sealed in the sacrifices of Bunker 
Hill. 

On this day, dedicated to the glory of the 
Stars and Stripes, let us honor those who 
died under it to keep it free. Let us declare 
unrelenting war against every force that 
would undermine or weaken the American 
system of individual liberty and opportunity. 

Baptized by our fathers’ blood and conse- 
crated by our mothers’ tears and dedicated 
to immortality by the prayers and sacrifice 
of a free people, may the American flag for- 
ever wave over the land of the free and the 
home of the brave. 


Food Washed Down the Rivers as 
Conservation Neglected 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I call to the 
attention of the House a most pertinent 
editorial written by Mr. Clyde Warwick, 
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publisher of the Canyon News, Canyon, 
Tex: 
Foop WASHED Down THE RIVERS AS 
CONSERVATION NEGLECTED 

Beefsteak and potatoes, roast duck, ham 
and eggs, and bread and butter with jam 
on it, are being washed down our rivers 
each year in the form of good rich farm 


Of course we don't see these items floating 
down the streams which are overflowed, but 
nevertheless they are going down, down the 
rivers, together with valuable water which 
we need in the future. 

While all America is thinking about feed- 
ing the starving peoples of the world, it 
might be a good thing to stop and ponder 
what will happen when we cease to produce 
a surplus of feed. 

Right now there ts plenty of food, with a 
vast store in the warehouses of the Nation. 
When our shortsighted policy prevails of 
refusing to conserve the soil of the Nation, 
we may reach this very point when food 
would be at a premium rather than a surplus 
on the market. 

It makes us furious to consider all of the 
commentaries and the sage words of advice 
as to what we should be doing with our 
surplus food, when you consider the amount 
that goes into storage and the food in sur- 
plus amounts to so small a portion of the 
subsidies which are paid by the Government 
for this, that, and the other. 


Down Among the Sheltering Pines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ro- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Down Among the Sheltering 
Pines,” which appeared in the August 
13, 1954, issue of the Gleaner and Jour- 
nal, of Henderson, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Down AMONG THE SHELTERING PINES 

The South has taken on a new look very 
Uke a pine tree. 

Last week our friendly neighbor. Owens- 
boro, had occasion to meet up with that new 
look, when the Messenger ran off its first 
newspaper printed on paper made from 
southern pine. 

The occasion was observed by Geoffrey 
Hutchings, a salesman for the Bowater Paper 
Co., which several years ago started build- 
ing a mill at Calhoun, Tenn. Owensboro’s 
is not the first newspaper to use product of 
this newly producing pulp mill, but it is 
near the first. The Macon Telegraph and 
News (Mark Ethridge started his newspaper 
life there), is another southern paper with 
that new look. Before that one other paper 
had been printed on Bowater pine pulp. 

Bowater is only one of many milis which 
have been built in the past several years to 
manufacture paper out of pine pulp. There 
are also paper mills operating on trees which 
grow on batture land along the Mississippi, 
lands which are left by the river, which are 
not sand, but hardened clay. 

The southern pulp and paper industry is 
bringing new Ute and new dollars into the 
South. The industry was responsible for the 
Planting of 180,250,000 trees during this 
Past planting season. This information 
about the planting was gathered from the 
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46 pulp mills and 30 pulpwood dealers of 
the South, and the area covered includes 
11 southern States extending from Virginia 
to Texas. 

Last year the pulp industry of the South 
was responsible for planting 128 million 
trees. This year’s planting represents a 
gain of more than 52 million. The plant- 
ing has resulted in putting approximately 
180,250 acres of idle land to work growing 
trees. 


Report to the People of the Ninth Wis- 
consin Congressional District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the final curtain is being drawn 
on the 83d Congress. It has been my 
privilege to serve in the second session of 
this Congress. I was elected last October 
to fill out the unexpired term of the late 
Congressman MERLIN HULL, who repre- 
sented the Ninth District so ably from 
1934 until his death in May of 1953. 

When I was a candidate last year in 
the special election, I pledged the citizens 
of the Ninth District I would follow—as 
closely as my own convictions and phi- 
losophy permitted—in the footsteps of 
my illustrious predecessor on all legisla- 
tive matters affecting the average or 
common man. I have endeavored—since 
I was sworn in on January 7, 1954, to 
keep that pledge. In all sincerity, I say 
that I believe I have kept faith with the 
people of the Ninth District. My voting 
record sustains this belief. 

At this time I should like to place in 
the Recor a brief summary of my votes 
and position on some of the major issues 
that came up during the 2nd session of 
the 83d Congress. 

One of the major questions considered 
by Congress in this last session was the 
tax revision bill. Taxes are always of 
concern to the people who must pay 
them. For this reason, I wish to make 
it clear why I could not support the ad- 
ministration’s position on the need for 
certain giveaway provisions in the tax 
revision bill. In particular, I was very 
much opposed to the provision granting 
extremely favorable tax exemption to 
income derived from corporation stock 
dividends. 

Frankly speaking, I cannot subscribe 
to the administration’s “trickle-down” 
philosophy on the need for special divi- 
dend income tax exemption. Only a few 
people in the United States will reap the 
benefits from this exemption. At vari- 
ous times the administration has played 
up to the public on its desire to achieve 
a balanced budget. I also believe in a 
balanced budget. Apparently the ad- 
ministration conveniently forgot about 
balancing the budget when it espoused 
the cause of the coupon clippers. 

It was—and still is—my contention 
that if tax relief is in order, then the 
people in the lower income brackets 
should receive an increase of at least 
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$100 a year in exempted income. I 
know that farmers, workers, small-busi- 
ness men, and others in my district could 
use an additional $100 a year of exemp- 
tion on income. 

There is definitely a need for some 
spending at the bottom of the Nation’s 
economic ladder. I supported the pro- 
posal to increase personal income tax 
exemption. The proposal was opposed 
by the administration. The opposition 
of the administration, I presume, was 
based on the need for a balanced budget. 

The administration is certainly aware 
of the fact that the automatic 10 percent 
tax cut which went into effect on Janu- 
ary 1, 1954, was approved by the Demo- 
cratic 82d Congress. The bill approved 
by the 83d Congress gives very little re- 
lief to the average taxpayer. 

What did the 1954 Republican tax cut 
do? Well, 80 percent of the people in 
the United States earn less than $5,000 
a year. The great majority of people 
will receive a $311 million tax reduction. 
This figures out to about 9 percent of 
the total relief provided for in the 1954 
GOP bill. Ninety-one percent of the 
tax relief in the $3.3 billion GOP tax bill 
will go to individuals and corporations 
earnings over $5,000 a year. 

For the purpose of the record, I wish 
to say I did not oppose every adminis- 
tration program, I supported the Presi- 
dent and administration when I thought 
they were right. For example, I sup- 
ported the President on all of his re- 
quests for appropriations pertaining to 
domestic, foreign, and military programs 
needed to strengthen our Nation against 
the encroachments of imperialistic com- 
munism. As a matter of fact, I suspect 
I and most of my Democratic colleagues 
supported the President on some of his 
programs much better than some mem- 
bers of his own party. 

There are people in the United States 
who are very vocal in their opposition to 
communism. Some of the vocal bat- 
tlers are not so consistent when it comes 
to supporting the struggle against com- 
munism with cash to inaugurate sound 
economic programs for winning the al- 
legiance of people in other lands. 

Perhaps it is possible to defeat com- 
munism with hard words and sensa- 
tional newspaper headlines, I doubt it, 
and that is why I voted for the aid and 
military programs. 

Turning back to domestic problems, 
I wish to say I supported every sound 
proposal to increase social-security ben- 
efits and extend coverage under the pro- 
gram. I hope the final bill will be the 
_one we first passed in the House. 

As a member of the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee, I took a keen interest in leg- 
islation affecting veterans and their de- 
pendents. I attended every meeting of 
the committee. On the House floor I 
supported committee-sponsored bills to 
the best of my ability. The record will 
show that I consistently voted in the in- 
terest of veterans. 

Along with other people in this coun- 
try. I believe a strong educational sys- 
tem is one of the foundation stones of 
our republican form of government. A 
well-informed citizenry is essential to 
preserve and extend our democratic way 
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of life in this critical period of world 
history. I agree with the philosophy 
that education is the first line of de- 
fense in a democracy. In keeping with 
this conviction, I voted for all bills to 
aid our educational system. 

During this session of Congress I was 
very much interested in conservation 
legislation. There were good and bad 
bills on conservation up for considera- 
tion by the House. I opposed the bills 
which I thought were bad and supported 
those which were good for conservation. 
I was strongly opposed to one bill that 
would have given away piecemeal our 
national parks and forest lands to pri- 
vate interests. 

The great majority of people in the 
ninth district are dairy farmers. Thou- 
sands of people living in smaller com- 
munities of the district are dependent 
to a large degree on the financial sta- 
bility of dairy farmers. For this reason 
I was as much concerned about agricul- 
tural legislation as I was about taxes. 
Farmers and people who depend on 
farmers must have incomes to pay taxes. 

Therefore I opposed very vigorously 
cut in dairy prices ordered early in the 
year by Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Benson. I received hundreds of letters 
from farmers in the district on Benson’s 
action. I can say without fear of refu- 
tation almost 100 percent of the farmers 
did not favor Benson’s cut. 

Later in the session, when the general 
farm bill was up for consideration, I at- 
tempted to amend the bill to increase 
dairy price supports above the 80 percent 
provision contained in the bill. I also 
supported other amendments for the 
same purpose. 

Percentagewise the ninth district 
probably has more farmers in REA co- 
ops than any district in the country. At 
one time, when I was farming, I belonged 
to the Jackson Electric Cooperative. I 
supported all legislation to increase REA 
loan authorizations because I know from 
firsthand observation what this pro- 
gram has done since 1935 to make rural 
America a better place in which to live. 

When the Atomic Energy Act was con- 
sidered by the House, I opposed all of 
the provisions to give away the people's 
equity in this program, The people of 
the United States have over $12 billion 
invested in the atomic-energy program. 
I voted to protect this investment, and 
I shall continue to do 80. 

In closing, I wish to say that at all 
times I tried to vote in the interests of 
people—regardless of whether those 
people are farmers, workers, veterans, 
Federal employees, old people, profes- 
sional people, or small-business men. 


Hon. Harold H. Velde 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 
IN THE „55755 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


F Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, I 


am inserting in the Recorp a resolution 
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unanimously adopted by the American 
Legion, Department of Illinois, at its 
36th annual convention in Chicago, com- 
mending my able colleague, HOLD H. 
VELDE, as chairman of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities and the com- 
mittee as a whole in its important work. 

The resolution follows: 

Be it resolved by the 2,600 delegates re- 
presenting the 226,000 members of the De- 
partment of Illinois, the American Legion, in 
regular convention assembled at Chicago, 
III., August 5, 6, 7, and 8, 1954, That we 
again wholeheartedly commend the Hon- 
orable Hanoi H. VELDE, of Illinois, as chair- 
man of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities of the House of Representatives and 
all of the members of that committee for 
their untiring efforts in furtherance of the 
objectives of such committee, and in like 
manner endorse their activities and the con- 
stitutional manner in which they were 
executed, particularly— 

(a) the rules of procedure which the com- 
mittee adopted which safeguarded the rights 
of witnesses and ensured courteous and con- 
stitutional treatment for all such persons; 

(b) the thoroughness of the committee's 
report, in three parts, of its investigation of 
Communist activities in the Chicago area; 

(c) the report of the committee on or- 
ganized communism in the United States, 
which was thereafter committed to the com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union where it is now under con- 
sideration; 

(d) the annual report of such committee 
likewise now before the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union; and 
(e) its exhaustive Guide to Subversive Organ- 
izations and Publications which has been so 
widely acclaimed by all persons and organ- 
izations interested in the preservation of the 
Nation as it was established in 1787 and as 
it existed and functioned up to the time of 
our entry into World War I. 

Submitted by Charles V. Falkenberg. 
representing Logan Square Post, No. 405. 


Federal Survey of School Facilities 
and Local Resources Challenged in 
Nebraska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT D. HARRISON 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include the fol- 
lowing excerpt from the July 1954 issue 
of Today's Taxes, the publication of the 
Nebraska Citizens Council: 

FEDERAL SURVEY or SCHOOL FACILITIES AND 
LOCAL RESOURCES CHALLENGED 


The 8ist Congress appropriated $3 million 
to carry on & survey of public school plant 
facilities. The survey is being conducted 
by the United States Office of Education 
with the assistance of State departments of 
education. The first phase of the nation- 
wide survey has been completed and a report 
was recently published. 

According to the report, the States vary 
widely in their capacities to provide ade- 
quate facilities for school purposes. Ala- 
bama was estimated to be least able to 
finance needed facilities with only 2.36 
percent of the necessary resources. Connec- 
ticut was most able to provide adequate 


school plans, the report stated, with an esti- 
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mated 90.78 percent of the resources avail- 
able to finance adequate school plants. 

The survey report does not define what Is 
meant by needs or what is meant by avail- 
able resources. Some observers believe that 
the report is purposely vague in its use of 
terms in order to justify Federal aid to 
schools. Federal aid has been resisted by 
some educators because they feel that Fed- 
eral funds will have strings tied to them. 
They feel that school finance and control of 
local school districts should be as close to 
home as is possible. It seems obvious that 
local control should be maintained where 
adequate resourses are available since each 
school district has problems peculiar to it- 
self which cannot be solved by general direc- 
tives handed down from the Federal or State 
Governments. 

NEBRASKA DOES NOT NEED FEDERAL AID 


The school facilities survey reported that 
Nebraska is one of the most self-sufficient 
States, with 79.45 percent of the resources 
needed to put its school plants in order, Our 
school plants needs were placed at $137 mil- 
lion. The survey implies, however, 828 mil- 
lion in Federal ald would be required in 
Nebraska to finance the $137 million build- 
ing program which is needed. 

We have made a preliminary study of the 
relationship of school district indebtedness 
to the assessed valuation of school districts. 
Our study indicates that Nebraska has more 
than adequate resources to take care of its 
school building needs. The amount of bond- 
ed indebtedness in rural elementary school 
districts is $1.5 million, or Just forty-five one- 
hundredths of 1 percent of their total as- 
sessed valuation. In high-school districts 
the bonded indebtedness averages only 2.50 
percent of assessed valuation. Since 10 per- 
cent of the assessed valuation is the rule-of- 
the-thumb limit on bonded debt suggested 
by many school financial experts, the Ne- 
braska school system has more than adequate 
resources at its disposal to provide additional 
school facilities as the needs arise. 

We recognize that there is a variation 
among school districts in the amount of 
their resources from assessed valuations, and 
also in their needs for school facilities. Be- 
cause there is not space here to show the 
needs and resources of each district—there 


are about 6,000 districts—we have separated 


them into rural elementary districts and 
high-school districts, The latter includes 
the elementary schools in those districts. We 
have broken down the total outstanding 
bonded indebtedness and the assessed valua- 
tion for the schools for fiscal year of 1952-53 
by counties as shown in the annual report of 
the department of public instruction for 
1953. 
RURAL DISTRICTS 


For the rural elementary districts, 75 coun- 
ties had no outstanding school bonds. In 
the remaining 18 counties with an aggregate 
assessed valuation of $329.5 million, the out- 
standing bonds were $1.5 million, for an 
average of forty-five one-hundredths of 1 
percent of valuation, The lowest were 2 
counties with one one-hundredth of 1 per- 
cent, and the highest county was 1.82 percent 
of assessed valuation. Only 3 counties had 
rural school bonds outstanding for more than 
1 percent. 

HIGH-SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

Among the high-school districts, in 75 
counties with an te assessed valua- 
tion of $1.5 billion, the amount of outstand- 
ing bonds at the end of the year 1952-53 was 
$37.4 million, for an average of 2.5 percent. 
The districts in the remaining 18 counties 
had no outstanding bonded indebtedness. 
Thirty of the 75 counties had high- 
school districts with a bonded debt of less 
than 1 percent. Thirty-two counties had 
between 1 and 5 percent. Of the remaining 
13 counties, their high-school districts 
ranged from 5.48 to 13.1 percent, which was 
the hightest of all. The lowest was four one- 
hundredths of 1 percent. 
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It is rather significant that during the 
school year 1952-53 high-school districts is- 
sued bonds for building purposes in 21 coun- 
ties, for a total of about $7 million. These 
are included in the total mentioned above 
as outstanding at the end of the year. Many 
of the districts in the largest cities and towns 
have either completed new school buildings 
or are now in the process of building or let- 
ting contracts. A few examples are Beatrice, 
Hastings, Grand Island, Fremont, York, Al- 
liance, Scottsbluff, Sidney, Lincoln, and 
Omaha, 

SOME DISTRICTS BUILD ON A PAY-AS-YOU-GO 
BASIS 


The Omaha School District is carrying on a 
long-range building program-on the pay-as- 
you-go basis, using the 4-mill levy to retire 
their remaining bonds and to build one or 
more new buildings each year. Most of the 
rural districts prefer to handle their build- 
ing needs by an annual mill levy. They are 
permitted by law to make a special levy 
of not to exceed 5 mills for a term of years if 
approved by 55 percent of the voters. The 
total amount of one authorization is lim- 
ited to 5 percent of the actual valua- 
tion. This would permit the rural districts 
to raise an aggregate of over $86 million— 
far more than any amount necessary to 
house all rural schools. The legal limit for 
bonded debt for class I and II districts (rural 
elementary and towns under 1,000 popula- 
tion) is 40 percent of assessed valuation. 
After deducting present outstanding bonds, 
this would provide potential resources in 
the aggregate for the entire State of over 
$600 million—far beyond any need. 

There is no statutory limit for bonded 
indebtedness of class III and IV districts. 
Class V (Omaha) has no limit except the 
amount of taxes which a maximum 4-mill 
levy will produce for the payment of debt 
service, This can also be used for acquiring 
sites and the construction of, or additions 
to, buildings. If 10 percent of assessed valua- 
tion is assumed as a reasonable amount for 
bond debt, then the aggregate total of poten- 
tial resources for school plants in high-school 
districts is more than $126 million after de- 
ducting the present outstanding bonds. 

It should also be noted that most ef the 
districts having a bond debt of 5 to 13 per- 
cent have more recently constructed new 
facilities and therefore have no immediate 
need. 

The facts that we have found pretty much 
knock the Federal school survey into a 
cocked hat. We are not the only State which 
has challenged the survey figures. Inde- 
pendent research agencies in other States 
have reported that the Federal school sur- 
vey report gives a misleading and erroneous 
picture of the ability of State and local gov- 
ernment to finance their school building 
needs. 


Almond Growers Deserve Protection 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OAKLEY HUNTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, since 
1950, the domestic almond industry has 
operated under a Federal marketing- 
agreement program, whereby a certain 
percentage of the crop is salable in nor- 
mal trade channels, and a certain per- 
centage is declared surplus and must be 
disposed of in noncompetitive outlets, 
Under such an arrangement, the domes- 
tic industry is endeavoring to work out its 
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own salvation without Government sub- 
sidy or price support. Coincidental to 
such a program, hearings are held before 
the Tariff Commission under section 22 
of the Agriculture Adjustment Act look- 
ing to restrictions whereby imports of 
foreign-produced almonds are not per- 
mitted to adversely affect the marketing 
program and dissipate the industry’s 
efforts. 

On September 1, 1953, the Tariff Com- 
mission, as a result of formal hearings, 
recommended establishment of a quota 
fee of 5 cents per pound on the first 
7 million pounds of shelled almonds im- 
ported into the United States, with 10 
cents per pound added for importations 
in excess of said 7 million pounds. This 
recommendation was for the crop year 
October 1, 1953, to September 30, 1954, 
and to continue until changed by recom- 
mendation of the Tariff Commission. As 
of September 29, 1953, the recommen- 
dation was approved by Presidential 
proclamation with the proviso that the 
same was to continue for the crop year 
only. 

Notwithstanding this action, imports 
were relatively heavy and packers’ 
carryover at the end of the 1953-54 
season will be substantial, and somewhat 
more than at the beginning of the season. 
A record large production is forecast for 
the 1954 crop. 

Presently, a hearing has been set by 
the Tariff Commission for August 24, 
1954, to consider appropriate action for 
the coming crop year. 

In view of the situation, as outlined, 
the American almost industry is hoping 
for a more favorable quota than was 
established last year and that the quota 
will be on a continuing basis. 

This matter was made the subject of 
a meeting of the California delegation 
committee on agriculture on July 14. 
It was unanimously agreed at that meet- 
ing that the case presented by the 
American almond industry was a meri- 
torious one and that its request for con- 
tinuing and more adequate protection 
should be acted upon favorably by the 
Tariff Commission and the President. 
Accordingly, as chairman of the com- 
mittee, I was authorized to inform the 
President of the committee’s views. 

Mr. Speaker, following are some per- 
tinent facts concerning the domestic 
almond industry which I believe will be 
of interest and value to Members of 
Congress: 

United States almond production and 
California production are synonymous— 
there are no commercial plantings of al- 
monds in the United States other than in 
California. 

One hundred and fiye thousand acres are 
devoted to the production of almonds in 
California. (California Crop Reporting 
Service.) 

California almond production for 1954 is 
estimated at 52,500,000 pounds, shelled basis; 
1953 production was 40 million pounds, 
shelled basis. 

Farm value of the 1953 crop was approxi- 
mately $19 million. i 

Processing and packing by California ship- 
pers increased the farm value by approxi- 
mately $5 million. 

Persons in California wholly or partially 
dependent upon the California almond in- 
ry otf for a livelihood total approximately 


~ 
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United States tariff on almonds established 
under the Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act of 1930: 
Unshelled, 54 cents per pound; shelled, 16%4 
cents per pound; blanched and otherwise 
prepared, 18 ½ cents per pound. 

Almonds were listed or considered in early 
trade agreements with Spain, France, Italy, 
and Iran, but were not listed in the more 
recent negotiations at Annecy, Torquay, and 
Geneva. 

United States production of almonds has 
increased approximately 300 percent in the 
last 20 years and is now capable of supplying 
the entire United States demand. 


California production 


Crop year: meat basis 
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United States almond consumption 1950— 
53 crop years averaged approximately 42,700,- 
000 pounds, shelled basis. 

For 8 of the last 16 years imports aver- 
aged 2,340,000 pounds, shelled basis. How- 
ever, in certain years during this period 
imports of 22 million, 18 million, 13 million, 
and 12 million shelied pounds were expe- 
rienced, x 

The production of almonds in countries 
other than the United States is approximate- 
ly 168 million pounds, shelled basis. Italy 
and Spain account for approximately two- 
thirds of these supplies. 

Imports of almonds into the United States 
have represented but a fraction of the world’s 
supplies, There is not a world surplus of 
almonds and the principal producing coun- 
tries outside the United States are not de- 
pendent upon this market for disposal of 
their supplies. 

Almond plantings in both Spain and Italy 
are currently subsidized by the Spanish and 
Italian Governments. 

Almond imports In all principal producing 
countries outside the United States, includ- 
ing Spain and Italy, are embargoed, 

Approximately 35 to 40 percent of the cost 
of producing almonds in California is hand 
labor, for which the domestic producer pays 
from $1 to $1.25 an hour. By comparison, 
in Spain and Italy, the 2 principal sources 
of competition, labor rates for identical work 
are but a fraction of those paid in the United 
States (approximately $1.25 for an 8-hour 
day). 

In addition to increased labor rates, do- 
mestic producers are experiencing greatly in- 
creased costs in the form of expenses for 
fertilizers, spray materials, machinery, taxes, 
etc. These increased costs have made the 
need for additional tariff protection all the 
more acute. 


Signing of the Tax Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
historic day. This morning President 
Eisenhower signed the monumental tax- 
revision bill enacted by this Congress. 
It was my great honor to be among 
those present at the signing and to be 
the recipient of one of the pens he used. 

Under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks, I am inserting in the RECORD 
the statement issued by the President at 
the time he signed this historic tax bill 
to benefit all our citizens: 
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STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 


This bill which today becomes law is the 
excellent result of cooperative efforts by the 
Congress and the Department of the Treas- 
ury to give our tax code its first complete 
revision in 75 years. It is a good law. It will 
benefit all Americans, 

This law brings tax relief to large numbers 
of our citizens. It is, in fact, part of a com- 
prehensive tax program which, since January 
1 of this year, will have provided for tax cuts 
totaling $7,400,000,000—the largest dollar 
tax cut in any year in the Nation's history. 


It is a law which will help millions of- 


Americans by giving them fairer tax treat- 
ment than they now receive. For example: 

The parents of dependent children who 
work can continue to claim their children as 
dependents, no matter how much the chil- 
dren earn. 

Retired people and widows living on re- 
tirement income other than social security 
will receive a tax credit which will in effect 
be equal to the tax credit now given to 
people living on social-security income. 

Taxpayers will now be able to claim as de- 
pendents, people who are not related to them, 
s0 long as they provide more than one-half 
of such dependents’ support. 

Farmers active in soil and water conserva- 
tion will be able to deduct from their income 
the cost of such conservation work, up to 25 
percent of their gross income. 

People with large medical expenses will 
now be able to deduct from their income all 
such expenses which exceed 3 percent (rather 
than 5 percent) of their incomes, and the 
maximum amounts deductible will be twice 
as large as they were in the past. 

Working widows and many other mothers 
with child-care expenses will be able to de- 
duct from their income up to $600 a year for 
the costs of taking care of their children. 

People receiving sick benefits paid by em- 
Ployers will not have to pay any tax on such 
income up to $100 a week. 

In addition to removing inequities in our 
tax system, this law will help our economy 
expand and thus add materially to the 
strength of our Nation. It will help our peo- 
ple produce better goods at cheaper prices— 
and it will help to create more jobs. 

This economic growth will be fostered by 
such provisions as more flexible depreciation 
and better tax treatment of research and de- 
velpment costs, thus encouraging all busi- 
ness—large and small—to modernize and ex- 
pand. And, partial reduction of the double 
taxation of income from dividends will stim- 
ulate the investment of savings by our pri- 
vite citizens and so make available the thou- 
sands of dollars that provide the plant tools 
and power needed for each new job in 
America. 

Numerous other provisions will also help to 
expand the economy. These include the eas- 
ing of the so-called penalty tax on accu- 
mulated earnings when necessary for legiti- 
mate business purposes; the extension of the 
earryback of net operating losses, and the 
greater flexibility of the tax treatment of 
recapitalizations and reorganizations. 

Almost balancing the revenue lost through 
these tax reductions is additional revenue of 
$1.2 billion gained by an extension of the §2- 
percent tax on corporation profits. The new 
law also closes more than 50 loopholes 
through which, in the past, some taxpayers 
may have attempted to avoid their fair share 
of the tax burden. 

And, at long last, the American people will 
have—because of this law—much needed 
clarification of many tax provisions which 
previously have been subject to controversy, 

I congratulate the Congress and its lead- 
ers for having enacted this monumental tax 
revision. Its passage is a tribute to a Con- 
gress which in this session has made so many 
major contributions to the prosperity and 

„security of the people of our country. 
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Medical Care Plan in Tennessee May 
Become United States Pattern 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks I 
desire to include here an article by Sarah 
Booth Conroy, published in the Knox- 
ville News-Sentinal. 

Having for many years been intensely 
interested in the question of medical 
care, particularly for those who because 
of various circumstances, might be 
denied adequate care, I am greatly en- 
couraged by the development of the pro- 
gram of the Tennessee Medical Associa- 
tion as described in this article. 

The Tennessee Medical Association 
has accepted the philosophy that organ- 
ized medicine can and should assume an 
active role in the medical affairs of local 
communities. ` 

I commend Tennessee doctors for the 
program now underway in Clear Fork 
Valley, and recommend a careful reading 
of the following article: 

(By Sarah Booth Conroy) 

The Tennessee Medical Association has 
Clear Fork Valley on its conscience, 

And the voice of that conscience will not 
be stilled until everyone in the valley has 
adequate opportunity for medical care. 

The TMA has set up the Tennessee Medi- 
cal Foundation to work for Clear Fork Val- 
ley, and eventually for other areas of medical 
poverty, a program of self-supporting medi- 
cal care 


For Clear Fork Valley this means fewer 
babies will be stillborn. Older people will 
live out a normal life expectancy, Younger 
people will work more days with less time 
out for illness. 

And life, with fewer toothaches, less fa- 
tigue, more easing of pain, will be brighter. 

DOCTOR TAKES POST 


By the middie of August the first, basic 
steps will have been taken to offer the 3,870 
people of Clear Fork Valley this adequate 
medical care. A young man who has just 
graduated with honors from the U-T Medi- 
cal School, will open a general practice of 
Medicine at Valley Creek in the heart of 
Clear Fork Valley. s 

Dr. David C. Meek will haye at his dis- 
posal a 40-by-80-foot building with several 
thousand dollars’ worth of diagnostic and 
treatment equipment. Dr. Meek will be 
paid by TMP. 

Once a week, Dr. Charles Cross of Oak 
Ridge, a dentist who was born in the valley. 
holds a dental clinic. 

The building was a former p 
abandoned for about a year, but renovated 
with 8300 given, a dollar here and a dollar 
there, $500 from the Claiborne County Court, 
and a great deal of hard work by the men 
of the community. The bullding itself was 
provided by the Pruden Coal Co. for 61 a 
year. 

Patients will pay fees comparable with 
those charged by doctors in surrounding 
areas. These fees will go to pay for TMF’s 
investment. 5 

AMA MATCHES, TOO 

But the nationwide implications of the 

project are so vast that groups from the 
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American Medical Association, the national 
office of the United Mine Workers welfare 
and retirement fund, and several founda- 
tions interested in medical socioeconomic re- 
search are anxiously watching. 

This is the importance of the project: 

“The Tennessee Medical Association has 
accepted the fundamental philosophy that 
organized medicine can, and should, assume 
an active role in the medical affairs of local 
communities and shall stand in a position to 
materially assist and insure the provision 
of good medical care to the people of the 
State of Tennessee.” 

This statement by Dr. B, M. Overholt, head 
of Knoxville's Acuff Clinic and chairman of 
the TMF"’s committee on medical care, may 
well be the farthest that any medical asso- 
ciation has gone toward committing itself 
to such a am. The work that is being 
done in Clear Fork Valley may set a pattern 
for the State, and perhaps the Nation. 
THREE THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED AND SEVENTY 

LACK CARE 

The founding fathers of the Tennessee 
Medical Foundation are Dr. Ralph H. Monger, 
Knoxville, president; Dr. Ernest G. Kelly, 
Memphis; Dr, A. M. Patterson, Chattanooga; 
Dr. F. L. Roberts, Memphis; Dr. John B. You- 
mans and Dr. Daugh W. Smith, Nashville. 

Dr. Jobn R. Thompson, Jr., president of the 
TMA, says the Tennessee Medical Foundation 
is a nonprofit corporation established in 1952 
for the purpose of carrying out the following 
broad functions: 

1. To assist communities in analyzing 
health and medical care needs and in devel- 
oping plans and programs for securing better 
medical facilities and services for such com- 
munities. 

2. To provide consultative and specialist 
services to physicians, dentists, and nurses 
working in rural and isolated areas. 

3. To help to relate the objectives of organ- 
ized medicine to the work of public and 
private health agencies in the community, in 
the solution of its health and medical care 
problems. 

The way to Clear Fork Valley from Taze- 
well, Claiborne County seat, is over 2 moun- 
tain ranges, 3 States, and miles of rough and 
rocky road. 

In the 16 mining communities and neigh- 
borhoods in this area of Claiborne and a 
small area of Campbell Counties live 3,870 
people, 

INSPECTION MADE 

Until recently there were three men prac- 
ticing medicine in the area. 

A committee of TMA found that 1 had 
had a year of medical school, 1 had studied 
for a time at a liberal arts college, and the 
3d had finished his education at grammar- 
school level. 

Now only the last practitioner is still in 
business, the TMA says. Of the other 2, 1 
died and the other went into a concessions 
business. 

“I just couldn't believe that such medical 
poverty could exist 70 miles from Knoxville,” 
Dr. Overholt explained. 

“Before I went to Clear Fork Valley with 
an investigation team of the American and 
the Tennessee Medical Associations, I 
thought Tennesseans had the best medical 
care in the world, 

“I turned red in the face with embarrass- 
ment when we walked into one of the alleged 
doctors’ office and found unbelievable filth. 
I'll say this for him, he did his best to keep 
us from going in.” 

This investigation, made at the instigation 
of the United Mine Workers’ Welfare and 
Retirement Fund's medical division, shocked 
the doctors profoundly. 

As Dr. John Winebrenner, regional medical 
director of the UMW fund put it, “A com- 
mittee of the United States Public Health 
Service made a report on this area, and other 
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coal communities in 1947, The report was 
so bad that many people considered it fan- 
tastic. 

“As soon as the UMWWF's medical division 
got under way in 1949, we brought substand- 
ard practices in coal mining areas to the 
attention of the American Medical Associa- 
tion.” 

Dr. Overholt says the committee found 
that these pseudo-doctors were actually 
working with some licensed doctors in urging 
unnecessary operations. z 

There was one 15-year-old girl who was 
made sterile by such a needless operation, 
Dr. Overholt said, in illustration. 

FEW VOLUNTEER 

About the only licensed doctors willing to 
come into the region were those who came 
with the idea of making a quick killing— 
not quite literally—and then taking the 
profits to set up practice in a city, explained 
Dr. Winebrenner. 

“One of these would come in under a 
“company doctor” arrangement whereby he 
Would receive office space and lodging from 
the company as payment for treating mine 
injuries. 

“He would then set up ‘pencillin assembly 
lines.“ So much for a shot, and the nurse 
made the injection. Double shot twice as 
effective and twice the cost.” 

As for dental care, it was nonexistant. 
Some people told of a teen-age girl who 
Pulled teeth for 50 cents a tooth. 

SANITATION LACKING 


Sanitation is almost unknown in the valley. 
Seven hundred families live in houses with 
no baths. Fifty-four families have no toilet 
facilities; 624 have outdoor toilets of which 
66 percent are completely unsanitary. 

Garbage dsposal is as bad: 656 families 
feed their garbage to animals, throw it out or 
dump it in a creek, 

The result in terms of health? 

In a 1-year period, 89 cases of arthritis, 
27 of tuberculosis, 18 of pneumonia and flu, 
9 typhoid cases, 10 of diphtheria were defi- 
nitely reported. How many undiagnosed ill- 
nesses there were, no one knows. 

There was an average of 6 stillbirths a 
Year during the last 5 years. That's 1 per 
645 against the State average of 1 per 2,200. 

Dr. Winebrenner adds that the life ex- 
pectancy is of course much lower than the 
State average. 

COMMUNITY ISOLATED 

Why this medical poverty? 

The community is not attractive to a 
young doctor and his wife, fresh from medi- 
cal school’s stimulation. The financial re- 
Wards are meager for the honest man. 

Clear Fork Valley is a long way away from 
a town like Knoxville, with its medical acad- 
emy offering the latest information, so vital 
for the conscientious physician. 

Clear Fork Valley is miles from the special- 
ists of the profession, so needed in the in- 
creasing complexity of modern medicine. 

The valley is not used to thinking of it- 
self as a unit. Communities are small and 
isolated. Only 35 percent of the houses are 
on all weather roads. 370 families have no 
Private mode of transportation. 

Employment in the valley is principally 
Offered by the mines, now in a serious re- 
cession. 

Forty percent of the heads of households 
are employed by the mines, 19.6 percent are 
unemployed; 7.5 are retired and another 7 
percent are housewives. 

HOMES INSPECTED 

This dismal picture of the valley is what 
researchers from the Tennessee Medical 
Foundation discovered when they made an 
actual house-to-house canvass ending in 
June of this year. The survey was compiled 
by Clifford Seeber, field secretary of the _ 
foundation, | F 
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“When we first looked at this situation,” 
Dr. Overholt sald, “I called Dr. Daugh Smith 
in Nashville. He's treasurer of the founda- 
tion. I said, ‘Do you think we can do any- 
thing here?“ 

Well have to,’ he said. By this time we 
were receiving requests for aid from other 
sections. 

“Some of the proposals we considered back 
in 1952 would make us die laughing now, 
they seem so unworkable. But none of us 
then had any experience of training in socio- 
economic medicine. 

“So we looked for people who did. Mr. 
Seeber, our secretary, has a long background 
of this sort of work. Dr. Winebrenner of the 
UMW was a tremendous help. 

“In the spring of last year, the Common- 
wealth Fund of New York donated $19,500 
for research on the area. 

“The Tennessee Public Health Depart- 
ment supplied advice on the questionnaire, 
a team of nutritionists and a sanitarian to 
survey those problems, a dentist to see what 
the school children needed in the way of 
dental work. 

“The public health department also will 
supply a public health nurse,” Dr. Overholt 
added, 

MANY INTERESTED 


The United Mine Workers fund has agreed 
to send its beneficiaries to the clinic, and 
thus help support it by buying its services. 
Now treatment and hospitalization of the 
UMW people must be taken care of outside 
the area. 

When facilities are complete, the fund will 
use the clinic’s maternity ward. 

The State Dental Association helped in 
getting the dentists for the clinic. 

Mr. Seeber emphasizes the help given by 
the people of the valley, A committee com- 
posed of W. F. Mullins, chairman, the Rev- 
erend Fred Hill, Roscoe Bostic, Joe Lawson, 
and Jesse Hamm headed the rebuilding of 
the clinic building, aided by about 25 others. 


SPECIALISTS TO HELP 


When the clinic gets under way in the 
middle of next month, Dr. Meek will have 
every possible help from the premier men of 
his profession. 

Specialists of all descriptions—patholo- 
gists, X-ray, internal medicine, pediatrics, 
and so on, will come into the valley alter- 
nately every month. Dr. Meek will keep ex- 
tensive records on all patients. 

All the money from fees during the year’s 
trial period will go to support the clinic. The 
Tennessee Medical Foundation’s money for 
the project comes primarily, of course, from 
individual Tennessee doctors. 

From the clinic's influence, the entire sanl- 
tary, nutritional, and cultural level of the 
community should be raised. 

In a few years, the foundation hopes, Clear 
Fork Valley itself will take over responsibility 
for supervising and financing the clinic, 
always with, however, the interested advice 
of the foundation, 


CLINIC AT WARTBURG 


Clear Fork Valley while presenting the 
worst problems, is not the only area of sub- 
standard medical care which has appealed 
for help and received it from the foundation. 

Wartburg is proudly showing off its brand- 
new clinic, which it hopes to have staffed 
soon by a dentist and two doctors, whom the 
foundation will help find for them. 

The foundation has had doctors meet with 
a committee named by the Morgan County 
Court, which has built the $25,000 clinic with 
finances from the court. George Buxton, Sr., 
gave land for the bullding. And the court 
will spend $10,000 to equip the bullding 
under the advice of the foundation which 
also helped draw up plans for the clinic. 

“This matter of equipment,” explained Dr. 
Overholt, “is one of the factors making it 


< hard for a doctor to start out in a rural com- 
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munity. Twenty-five years ago a doctor 
could be well set up with $1,000. Now he 
needs at least 10 times that much.” 


AIDED BY KIWANIS 


The committee which has built the hos- 
pital is composed of John Dillon, high-school 
principal at Wartburg and a member of 
county court; W. Dudley Human, Wartburg, 
school superintendent; Ross Williams, Jr., 
Lancing, county judge; W. H. Bullard, Oak- 
dale; and L. N. England, Sunbright. 

Until this clinic opens, the 16,000 people 
in Morgan County must drive to Oak Ridge, 
Harriman, or Rockwood for complete medical 
service. 

The Wartburg plan is to give the equipped 
clinic, rent free, for a year for the use of the 
doctors and dentists. After that, the rent 
will amortize the cost of the clinic. 

“It's about the same principle,” explained 
Judge Williams, “as in these towns which 
build plants for industries to induce them 
to come to town. We've built a medical plant 
for doctors and dentists to get them to come 
to us.” 

The Wartburg clinic idea first started with 
the Kiwanis Club and spread thereafter. 

Wartburg is a most progressive town, with 
many other projects under way—a $200,000 
communitywide water system, sidewalks, a 
$45,000 addition to the school, and city 
lighting. Ninety percent of the people in 
Wartburg own their own homes. 


TOO SMALL FOR HOSPITAL 


Neither Wartburg nor Clear Fork Valley 
needed a hospital. As Dr. Overholt explained 
it, Hill-Burton Act funds were available from 
the Federal Government to build a hospital 
in each place. However, such money would 
have to be matched by the community, and 
the specifications for such hospitals are ex- 
pensive and elaborate. 

“A town needs to be a good size, with a 
large drawing area, to support a hospital,” 
Dr. Overholt explained. “We've found that 
hospitals much under 40 beds are not eco- 
nomical to operate. 

“Furthermore, with adequate clinic facil- 
ities, most hospitalization can be taken care 
of at more metropolitan centers.” 

Which brings up La Follette, where local, 
State, and Federal money has been com- 
bined to construct a municipally owned 43- 
bed hospital. Construction was due to start 
this month. 


FINANCING IS PROBLEM 


The foundation's committee has helped 
the La Follette people in developing plans 
for the hospital. Later the foundation will 
offer aid in getting personnel and develop- 
ing plans for operating the facility. 

This help will include the setting up of 
a “tissue committee,“ which will examine all 
tissue removed during operations at the hos- 
pital. This commitee, a progressive project 
now in use by many hospitals throughout the 
country, serves to prevent unnecessary 
operations. 

Other areas will be helped, as the founda- 
tion is able. And plans include more aid 
for the existing projects. 

Plans are being worked out now for a pre- 
paid surgical-medical plan for Clear Fork 
Valley. This plan wil include the payment 
of a nominal fee, much like that paid by 
miners through payroll deductions for sup- 
port of their medical services. 

Dr. Overholt explained the plans to the 
Second Annual Conference on Medical and 
Hospital Problems in the Bituminous Coal 
Mining Area, meeting in Charleston, W. Va., 
last September, 

He said, that such prepayment plans must 
be developed as a part of the Tennessee plan, 
an existing insurance plan for surgical bills, 
with the cooperation of both labor and 
management. 

Also projected is an arrangement by which 
young doctors who go into these marginal 
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area clinics for reasonable periods will be 
aidéd in getting especially desirable post- 
graduate training later. 

DOCTORS RESPONSIBLE 


Dr. Overholt summarized the problem in 
a statement which has been widely dis- 
tributed to doctors throughout the area: 

“We feel that a program should be worked 
out for the best advantage of each local com- 
munity. 

“Solutions applicable in rural Tennessee 
are not necessarily fitted to the metropolis 
of Chicago. We feel that high quality of 
comprehensive medical care must be pro- 
vided to all the people at a reasonable cost. 

“This can only be achieved by evolving 
more efficient systems of providing medical 
care and more efficient means for paying for 
that care. 

“We feel that the physician should have 
access to all the resources necessary for the 
care of the patient, and that it is necessary 
to develop teamwork, not only of medical 
components but of lay and community ele- 
ments in order to achieve this purpose. 

“We feel that our State medical associa- 
tion has assumed only that responsibility 
which it should rightfully bear to the people 
it must serve. 

“It is easy to agree that we are all against 
sin, but the procedures and the techniques 
to develop solutions require cooperative 
planning and plain hard work.” 


The Meditation Room 
SPEECH 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, ap- 
proval by both Houses of the establish- 
ment and furnishing of a room for medi- 
ation and prayer in the Capitol, causes 
a great many Members of the Congress 
much satisfaction. 

Apparently many Members have felt 
this need for some time. In times of ex- 
tra pressure and stress, mankind has 
always turned to the Almighty for help, 
strength, and guidance. The opportu- 
nity for quiet seclusion and meditation, 
convenient to the Houses of Congress, 
with suitable religious atmosphere and 
furnishings, but entirely nonsectarian, 
should be provided by this room. 

The Capitol Architect has sufficient 
funds for refinishing, rearranging, and 
equipping the room, except, of course, 
for a stained glass window, seemingly an 
essential of such a room. 

Iam happy that the Judson Studios of 
Los Angeles, whose principals live in my 
district, saw fit on the very day that 
the resolution was offered, February 12, 
1953, to call me on the long-distance 
phone, offering to donate such a window. 
This is more than a company offer. The 
highly skilled workmen, several of them 

ts from Europe, have insisted 
that they donate their time as a con- 
tribution not only to their adopted coun- 
try, but to the high purpose of this proj- 
ect. 

Several designs for the stained glass 
window have been suggested. The com- 
mittee had the suggestion that the win- 
dow depicit various scenes enacting the 
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Sermon on the Mount. In order to make 
it strictly nonsectarian, the studio has in 
mind various instances in American 
history in which the help of the Al- 
mighty was invoked by prayer—Wash- 
ington at Valley Forge, and so forth. 
Final design, of course, must be approved 
by the committee under the direction of 
the Capitol Architect. Work, however, 
is to proceed immediately in the hope 
that the room may be dedicated upon the 
convening of the 84th Congress. 

I wish to congratulate the sponsor of 
the resolution, the Honorable Brooxs 
Hays, of Arkansas, and the then chair- 
man of the House Prayer Group, the 
Honorable KATHARINE St. GEORGE, of New 
York, for their assistance to the Honor- 
able Kart M. LeCompte, of Iowa, chair- 
man of the House Administration Com- 
mittee, and his committee, as well as 
Senator WILLIAM E. Jenner, of Indiana, 
chairman of the Senate Rules Commit- 
tee, in making effective the resolution. 


Dr. Malcolm T. MacEachern Honored by 
Hospital Administrators 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, 
August 16 has been designated as a day 
of honor to world famed Dr. Malcolm T. 
MacEachern, of Northwestern Univers- 
ity. His work in the field of hospital 
administration has received worldwide 
acclaim. The following editorial ap- 
pears in the July issue of Hospital Man- 
agement: 

BEND Your GREETINOS ro DR. MACEACHERN 
on Dr. MALCOLM T. MACEACHERN Dar, 

AvucusT 16, 1954 


There is one person and only one who is 
universally honored as a world figure in the 
hospital field. His contributions to better 
hospitals around the world are beyond 
counting. The warmth and charm of his 
personality have been experienced every- 
where. He is among us, full of vigor, con- 
tinuing to make large contributions to the 
field. His name is Dr. Malcolm T. Mac- 
Eachern, who has occupied so many im- 
portant posts, who has been elected to so 
many positions of leadership, who has re- 
ceived so many honors throughout the world, 
that a complete listing would be difficult 
to achieve. 

Because of all these things Hospital Man- 
agement is asking all hospital people every- 
where, sround the globe, to signify their 
love and appreciation by sending greetings 
on Monday, August 16, 1954, to Dr. Malcolm 
T. MacEnchern, Northwestern University, 
Hospital Administration, 339 East Chicago 
Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill. 

August 16, 1954, is not a birthday. Dr. 
MacEachern doesn't have birthdays. He's 
probably somewhere between 18 and 42 years 
old. It's been three decades since he was 
president of the American Hospital Associa- 
tion. He is planning three more decades of 
service. 

So let all hospital people in all depart- 
ments, both professional and lay, prepare 
their notes of appreciation and their signa- 
tures, either as individuals or in groups, to 
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reach Dr. MacEachern on Monday, August 
16, 1954. 

Let's take a look at some of the presi- 
dencies, chairmanships, and directorships 
which Dr. MacEachern has held: 

President, American Hospital Association, 
1924-25; president, International Hospital 
Association, 1938-41; honorary president, 
Inter-American Hospital Association, since 
1941; president, Chicago Medical Society, 
1946-47; chairman, Tri-State Hospital As- 
sembly, since 1941; honorary president, West- 
ern Hospital Association, since 1928; asso- 
ciate director, and director of hospital ac- 
tivities, American College of Surgeons, 1923- 
50; chairman, Administrative Board, Ameri- 
can College of Surgeons, 1923-50; director, 
Hospital Administration, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, since 1943; and many others. 

Hospital Management hopes August 16, 
Malcolm T. MacEachern Day, will be a per- 
sonal day of tribute to him for many years 
to come. 


Restoration of Freedom and Independ- 
ence to Communist-Dominated Coun- 
tries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I wish 
to include a letter I received from Prof. 
Lev. E. Dobriansky, of Georgetown Uni- 
versity, president of the Ukrainian Con- 
gress Committee of America, Inc., ex- 
pressing full endorsement and support 
of House Resolution 663, introduced by 
me on July 22, 1954, setting forth as the 
permanent goal of American foreign 
policy the restoration of freedom and 
independence of Poland and other na- 
tions now under Russian Communist 
domination: 

Avoust 5, 1954. 


Hon. Trapprus M. Macnrowicz, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN: It is with much per- 
sonal delight that 1 take this opportunity 
to inform you that the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America, which as a central, 
national organization represents approxi- 
mately 1½ million Americans of Ukrainian 
ancestry, expresses its full endorsement and 
support of House Resolution 663, setting 
forth as the permanent goal of American 
foreign policy the restoration of freedom and 
independence of Poland and other nations 
now under Russian Communist domination. 

We are in complete sympathy with all of 
the specific contents of your thoroughly 
principled resolution, and are particularly 
happy to note its superlative tone of inter- 
dependence as concerns the common fate of 
all the enslaved nations in Eastern Europe. 
In the light of contemporary European his- 
tory, punctuated by naked, imperialist drives 
from both East and West, it is unthinkable, 
in our judgment, that a permanent restora- 
tion of the freedom and independence of 
Poland can possibly be secured without the 
full restoration of the same for Lithuania, 
Latvia. Estonia, Ukraine, White Ruthenia, 
and other formerly independent nations 
both within and outside the nominal struc- 
ture of the Soviet Union. 

It is our dedicated organizational will 
to promote and strive for the independence 
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of all of these nations in the mn- 
terest of our own great Nation. It is also 
our innermost conviction that only on this 
moral basis can we hope for a real, fust, and 
peaceful community among the peoples of 
these nations, both as an institutional guar- 
anty against future imperialist aggressions 
and as a lasting condition of happiness and 
Prosperity for the peoples concerned. These 
basic considerations motivate our action in 
endorsing fully and wholeheartedly your 
Well-founded resolution. 

With kindest regards and best wishes, I 
am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Lev E. DOBRIANSKY. 


The Importance of the Coal Industry and 
the Need To Strengthen It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
am greatly impressed by a factual bulle- 
tin relating to the bituminous coal in- 
dustry that recently came to my atten- 
tion. It set forth the basic importance 
of this industry to the Nation and pre- 
Sented facts, figures, and viewpoints to 
Sustain the suggestion that something 
Should be done to protect and encour- 
age it. 


The bulletin to which I refer was pub- 
lished by the Appalachian Coals, Inc., 
July 29,1954. I include it as part of my 
remarks because of the worthwhile in- 
formation it contains. It deserves the 
Serious consideration of the Members of 
Congress. It reads as follows: 

TAKING THE PROBLEM APART 


Leaders of industry, State and Federal ad- 
ministrators, and legislators subconsciously 
realize the basic importance of the bitumi- 
nous coal industry to the Nation. 

It is time now for these men, who are the 
architects of America's industrial might, and 
its place in the free worid, to apply their 
conscious thinking to the well-being of this 
indispensable but not indestructible in- 
dustry. 

They know of the economic chaos caused 
in England by the disintegration of its coal 
industry and the-fallure of nationalization 
to revive it. 

They know of the rapidly expanding cold 
war between the Communist and free na- 
tions which threatens to become hot at any 
moment. But do they know that Soviet 
coal production, which was nearly 8 times 
the 1928 figure in 1952, exceeded British 
Production on that year by 30 percent, and 
that Soviet rulers plan to push production 
in 1955 to 416 million, which figure will 
Probably be higher than United States pro- 
duction in 1954? 

While coal production has been growing 
Tapidly in the Soviet Union and its satel- 
lites, United States production has fallen 
of sharply from 630 million tons in 1947 
to around 400 million tons, or more than 
One-third in 1954. 

The Iron Curtain countries are not only 
Gearing up for military but also for economic 
Warfare in strengthening their ability to 
Produce coal for thelr own requirements and 
tor export. 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED? 


The United States coal industry, which has 
spent hundreds of millions of dollars since 
World War II in a gigantic modernization 
program, now finds itself in an unprofitable 
position due to loss of markets and rising 
costs. It has suffered too many serious 
blows within too short a time such as— 

1. Loss of much export business to foreign 
competition. 

2. Loss to imports of foreign residual oll 
sold at dump rates to United States steam 
plants. 

3. Unecomonic exploitation of limited nat- 
ural gas reserves. 

4. Decrease in normal use of coal by 75 
percent by railroads through dieselization 
in last decade. 

5. Increases in freight rates with coal 
carrying the losses of passenger and dining 
car traffic and other commodities. 

6. Increases in wage rates and fringe 
benefits which greatly exceed those paid by 
the oll, natural gas, and other industries. 

WHAT DOES IT ADD UP TO? 


Should the hot war come, these things 
would occur: 

1. Submarine menace would halt importa- 
tion of foreign oil. 

2. Demand for oil products for military use 
would skyrocket. 

3. The oil industry could not possibly sup- 
ply the demand for both military and nor- 
mal requirements. 

4. Demand for natural gas for special in- 
dustrial processes and normal requirements 
would exceed the capacity of the pipeline 
systems. 

5. Coal, in addition to its own step-up in 
demand, would be called upon to quickly 
make up the deficit in total national energy 
requirements, which would be much greater 
than in World War IT. 

6. Coal demand, it is estimated, would be 
one-third higher than in World War II. or 
800 million tons against 620 million tons. 


COULD THE COAL INDUSTRY MEET THE 
SITUATION? 


This depends upon (1) from what to what 
tonnage; (2) whether the industry is eco- 
nomically healthy; (3) whether it attempts 
to expand from a position of strength rather 
than weakness; (4) whether leaders of in- 
dustry and Government recognize certain 
responsibilities and take realistic action. 

Coal's ability to expand from a retracted 
Position depends on from what-to-what 
volume. If the industry's volume has 
shrunk to and held at an unprofitable level 
for some time it will not be in a position to 
greatly expand its productive capacity. It 
will be short of working capital, equipment, 
supplies, and trained personnel and the 
opening up of closed mines is a great gamble, 
often unsuccessful, because of deterioration 
of underground wor 

Authorities agree that the bituminous coal 
industry—in order to put itself in a safe po- 
sition to serve the country—must maintain 
present developed mines at or near their 
present capacity and to do this the coal in- 
dustry needs to produce approximately 550 
million tons of coal per year. This can be 
done logically by— 

1. Congress restricting the importation of 
foreign residual oll which will dispiace about 
50 million tons of coal per year at present 
rates. 

2. The administration arranging for Mar- 
shall ald countries to buy American coal. 
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4. The railroads, in cooperation with the 
Government, reduce their freight rates on 
coal so that they will return not more than 
the cost of hauling plus a reasonable profit. 
(Today they are set up to carry the losses 
of passenger and dining car traffic and on 
other commodities.) 

5. Adjusting wage rates and fringe bene- 
fits to be competitive with other Industries, 
particularly the oil and natual gas indus- 
tries. 

6. Providing additional sound leadership 
in the industry Itself. 

7. Combining more productive capacity 
under single well-managed units. 

8. Better selling through larger units, in- 
cluding regional marketing agencies. 

9. Realization by utility and industrial 
executives that it is in the national and 
thelr own companies’ interest to pay the cost 
of production plus a reasonable profit for the 
coal they buy. 

These nine logical steps. If effectuated, 
will strengthen the coal industry while do- 
ing no harm to any other industry and 
will enable it to meet the high energy de- 
mand which may be placed upon it without 
warning. 

Now there is just one thing more impor- 
tant than the support of coal and that is 
coal’s support of the Nation. Although not 
often so stated, the survival of a Nation in 
today’s world finally depends on its ability 
to deliver the greatest amount of energy to 
the point when and where it is needed. 

Coal is this Nation's No. 1 energy source. 
A strong, prosperous, privately owned coal 
industry is the best defense policy this 
country can have, 


COAL~-FIRED CROP DRYERS INCREASE FARM PROFITS 


A boon to farmers everywhere is the newly 
developed coal-fired crop dryer, by Bitumi- 
nous Coal Research, Inc. Through the use 
of this trailer mounted farm implement, 
there is substantial opportunity for lowering 
of farm operating costs and for increasing 
farm income. 

BCR says: “The use of heat dryers can 
increase the feed value of hay by 55 percent, 
It has been found that a cow that will eat 
30 pounds of good hay per day will only eat 
19 pounds of poor hay. This means the 
farmer must add 6 pounds of grain daily to 
the cow's ration to prevent a decrease in 
milk production. With 30 head of milking 
cows and poor quality hay, the farmer must 
add 18 tons of supplemental food to the 
ration per 200-day feeding year. At $85 per 
ton this adds $1,530 to the farmer's feeding 
costs—which otherwise would go toward 
paying off a dryer in one or twoseasons. The 
best food value is in the leaves, many of 
which shatter and fall to the ground during 
raking and handling when the hay is left 
in the feld until it is dry enough for safe 
storage. The leaves are retained when hay 
at 35 to 40 percent moisture is handled and 
stored for heat drying. 

“The BCR crop dryer has demonstrated its 
suitability for low-cost drying of baled hay, 
chopped hay, ear corn, seed corn, shelled 
corn, and other small grains. 

“Complete drying satisfaction can be 
achieved only by the use of heated air, which 
provides the most rapid means of drying and 
is most independent of bad weather condi- 
tions. 


“Heated-air drying prepares crops for safe 
storage, free from mold, spoilage, fire hazard, 
and loss of feed value. It allows the farmer 
to harvest earlier, at higher moisture con- 
tent, and with less dependence on weather 
conditions. The carotene, color, and aroma 
of hay are retained. High test-weight value 
of wheat is maintained. Field losses of corn 
are substantially reduced. Contamination 
of soybean fields is eliminated. Crop rota- 
tion is speeded. 

“Agricultural extension services and the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
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recommend heated-air drying, and have pub- 
lished bulletins on their tests.” 
drying is regarded by BCR as a po- 
tential market for several million tons of 
bituminous stoker coal, the safest and low- 
est cost fuel for the purpose. A crop dryer is 
profitable to all farms, large or small, even 
in seasons of drought, It is pointed out that 
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bituminous coal is readily available In those 
areas where 80 percent of the Nation’s hay, 
corn, and grains are produced. 

Farmers throughout the Nation are discov- 
ering that artificial crop drying materially 
increases farm income and that the crop 
dryer is becoming an indispensable imple- 
ment. 


Bituminous coal production 


Week ended July 24, 1954___.......-. 
Year to date 


— rte te eRe 


een 


COAL CARLOADINGS OF PRINCIPAL RAILROADS SERVING DISTRICT 8 AND ADJACENT 
DISTRICTS 


lo- ton units} 


Week ended July 18, 1953 
Fercent (+) or (—) 1054 week versus 1953 week 


Steel operations 


Percent of current capacity 
‘Tons of ingots and casting 


week ending 
July 31, 1954 


4.5 65.3 
1, 538, 000 1, 557, 000 


Week ended 
July 17, 1954 


Business Week index (1046-49 = 100) 


Preceding 
week 


124.4 


1 Preliminary. 


Korean Rehabilitation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I re- 
quest unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, a letter 
written to me by the Honorable James 
H. R. Cromwell, formerly our envoy to 
Canada and, during World War I. 
American adviser to President Syng- 
man Rhee, and a memorandum propos- 
oe a new approach to the rehabilitation 

of Korea. The letter describes a pro- 


posed new departure in American for- 
eign policy which I consider to be of suf- 
ficient interest and importance to bring 
to the attention of the American people 
and their representatives here on Cap- 
itol Hill. 


There being no objection, the letter 
and memorandum were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

CROMWELL & CO. 
Washington, D. C., August 10, 1954. 
Hon. Karu MUNDT, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR Munor: I am writing you 
this letter because I know that you are one 
of the Senators who believes that our for- 
eign-aid program requires reappraisal and 
rejuvenation. I am convinced the great ma- 
jority of thoughtful Americans coincide with 
that opinion, and it therefore may be appro- 
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priate, with respect to the necessity for re- 
Juyenation to submit to you, in the form of 
this letter the private-enterprise plan as a 
possible new departure in American foreign 
policy. 

This plan is an expansion and extension 
of the private-enterprise plan for Korea, 
which was entered into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp by the Honorable PAUL SHAFER, of 
Michigan, on March 5, 1954. The plan, as 
applied to Korea, was approved in principle 
by President Syngman Rhee, and since he 
Was recently in Washington for conferences 
concerned chiefly with the economic reha- 
bilitation of the ROK, a presentation to the 
public of the new ideas contained in the 
private-enterprise plan appear to be timely 
and in order. 

To promote discussion and consideration 
of the new ideas embodied in the plan, 
Congressman SHAFER, filed on July 20, 1954, 
an amended House Concurrent Resolution 
219. It is because this resolution has re- 
ceived the endorsement of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers and of a num- 
ber of our highest and most respected ex- 
ecutives, both in industry and labor, that I 
am emboldened to bring these proposals to 
your attention and that of Senators who 
believe as we do. 

Respectfully ahs 
AMEs H. R. CROMWELL. 


Tue PRIVATE ENTERPRISE PLAN AS A New De- 

PARTURE IN AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 
1. AN OVERSEAS RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE COR- 

PORATION PLUS PRIVATE INDUSTRIAL SPON- 

SORSHIP 

A great French philosopher has said that 
a republic lives on its perils. I believe, how- 
ever, that Montaigne should have added that 
a republic learns its lessons by its expe- 
riences. 

Measured in terms of our unsatisfactory 
experiences with international gifts and 
giveaway programs, we should, by now, have 
learned to avoid them in the future. And 
if we eliminate gifts and giveaways as a 
major factor of our foreign policy, as the 
world’s wealthiest nation, we will need a 
substitute which will demonstrate our desire 
to ald less fortunate peoples but will not 
perpetuate the weaknesses and defects of 
these past policies. Fortunately, there is 
available another method—a new idea to 
which we may now turn. 

I refer to the idea, first, of creating an 
overseas Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, similar in purpose and general design 
to our own organization of the same name. 
This overseas RFC would be adequately 
financed by congressional appropriations, 
and set up under the laws of those of our 
allles who would welcome such a lending 
organization and who would be entitled to 
it by reason of their proven loyalty and de- 
votion to the cause of world freedom. There 
would be, of course, high level American 
planning and supervision, 

The second idea and concomitant idea 
endowed with interesting potentialities is 
that of inducing some of our outstanding 
and most efficient American coporations to 
sponsor the construction and operation of 
counterpart factories in those countries 
qualified for the establishment of branch 
RFC's. Under this plan each American par- 
ent corporation would receive as compensa- 
tion for its know-how and management, a 
25-percent permanent share of the equity 
stock in ite new allied corporation. Ali the 
funds required by such new allied corpora- 
tions would be borrowed from the branch 
RFC so that the American sponsors would 
not have to risk a penny of their stockhold- 
ers’ money. 

Provision would be made to guarantee that 
a substantial portion of the balance of 75 
percent of such equity stock would ulti- 
mately be sold to the native men and man- 
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agement of the new allied corporations, and 
that the remainder of the stock would be 
Widely distributed in small holdings among 
the people themselves. 


2. CONCENTRATION OF UNITED STATES EXPENDI- 
TURES AND STRENGTH TO BUILD UP THE POWER 
OF STANCH AND STRATEGIC ALLIES 


I understand that since World War II we 
have granted to our friends and allies all 
the world, about $60 billion in various 
forms of relief, arms, aid, reconstruction, and 
80 forth. The worthy purpose of these vast 
expenditures of our precious natural re- 
sources and wealth, was to bulld up a for- 
midable and united association of free na- 
tions which would combat the growing men- 
ace of communism. 

I will not disgress at this point to state my 
convictions as to how successful this venture 
has been. Each citizen can judge for him- 
self in this respect. But there is a growing 
conviction in our country that the time has 
come to take a new look—another look, if 
you please—to determine whether we can 
afford to continue such vast outlays. 

There is an urgent need to weigh the bene- 
fits we have received in exchange for our 
$60 billion. So, it is at this important 
juncture in our own and in world affairs, 
that I submit this new and comparatively 
modest departure in American foreign pol- 
icy. I mean, of course, the ideas I have 
just outlined for the creation of an “Amer- 
ican Allies Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion” with adequately financed branches 
located in the capitals.of our staunchest 
Allies. 

Let me name several of those nations that 
I personally consider to be our most loyal 
Allies. In these countries the inauguration 
of this so-called private enterprise plan or 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation Plan, 
would, in my opinion, be welcome, and 
would prove particularly effective. First, of 
course, is our outstanding, fighting Ally the 
Republic of Korea. Then there are Formosa, 
the Philippine Republic, Greece, Turkey, 
Pakistan, and several of our South American 
neighbors. I am sure we will all agree that 
the courage, loyalty and fighting spirit of 
each and every one of these Allies is beyond 
question of doubt. 

To put it bluntly, the countries I have 
named are good risks, because they will 
stick with us through thick and thin. Now 
In seeking, as we must, to conserve our re- 
sources of manpower and of minerals and 
metals, would it not be wise to build up the 
industrial power of these several nations, as 
rapidly as we can? And should we not con- 
centrate the expenditure of our precious dol- 
lars upon those whom we can surely trust, 
rather than upon those who will probably 
be among the missing when the chips are 
down? 


3. WHY PUBLIC RATHER THAN PRIVATE FUNDS 
MUST BE USED 


In all of these nations I have named are 
rich and valuable natural resources waiting 
to be developed. But, of far greater impor- 
tance, there are brave, hardy, and intelligent 
people, eager to be taught the world-famous 
American know-how. Those freedom-loving 
people are eager to grasp the golden oppor- 
tunity of raising their standards of living to 
the hitherto undreamed-of heights which 
the application of that famous American 
know-how will positively guarantee. 

This being the case, you may ask, why 
not encourage private capital to undertake 
the vital task of building up the industrial 
power of these strategic bastions of freedom? 
Why do we have to appropriate Government 
funds for this purpose? My answer is three- 
told: 

First, because the primary consideration 
involved here is strategic rather than com- 
mercial, 
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Second, because for this same reason the 
risk for private capital Is too great to induce 
the investment of its savings. 

Third, because time is the essence of our 
world problem today. The expanding men- 
ace of communism does not allow the pas- 
sage of time necessary for the normal de- 
velopment and growth of industry under a 
system of private investment, 

I want to point out that it has been the 
rapid industrialization of Russia under com- 
munism that has led, and is leading, a num- 
ber of underdeveloped nations to accept so- 
cialism with its risk of government owner- 
ship and regimentation. They accept this 
risk because they see no other means to 
accomplish rapid industrialization. 

Now, let me pose these questions: Is not 
this private enterprise plan, as I have de- 
scribed it, the means and method through 
which the United States can offer our stanch 
allles the rapid realization of industrializa- 
tion that they need and so ardently desire? 
And can we not, at the same time, offer them 
far more than has ever been accomplished 
in Russia? And can we not, at the same 
time, avoid the Red terror and the appalling 
sacrifices suffered by the unfortunate Rus- 
sian people? 

4. CREATING INDUSTRIAL AND STRATEGIC GIBSRAL- 


TARS THE POSITIVE WAY TO DEFEAT COM- 
MUNISM 


I say we can. Furthermore, we can simul- 
taneously develop industrial and strategic 
Gibraltars within all these nations where 
the principles of the private enterprise plan 
may be applied. What do I mean by Gibral- 
tars? I mean that the application of Amer- 
ican know-how and American capital in 
underdeveloped regions can immeasurably 
and quickly raise the standards of living of 
all the people within them. I mean that 
this can be accomplished under a system 
of freedom and private enterprise and with 
great gain to us, both spiritually and mate- 
rially; and, finally, I mean that we can estab- 
lish in these nations a social order and 
political philosophy which would assure the 
perpetuation of those inseparable twins, 
capitalism and democracy. 

What is it that the false prophets of Mos- 
cow promise to their people and to the people 
of their satellites? They promise them that 
communism will enable them, within a gen- 
eration, to match the industrial power and 
wealth of America. That, indeed, has be- 
come the great world dream. All peoples 
everywhere have heard fabulous tales of the 
power and wealth of America and of the 
freedom from oppression and from want that 
exists in these United States, and because 
they dream dreams of achieving these bene- 
fits for themselves, they are discontented 
with their hard lot in life, and are thus fer- 
tile fields for the impossible promises of 
communism, 

Obviously we Americans cannot ralse the 
living standards of all the people of the 
world, but we can raise the atandards of 
living in those nations I have named, and 
of a number of other nations in South Amer- 
ica which are eligible for application of the 
private-enterprise plan. And, let me empha- 
size this fact: We can accomplish all this 
for a fraction of the $60 billion we have 
sown throughout the world, and for which 
we seem to have reaped little but a harvest 
of contempt and ill will. 


5. HOW THE PRIVATE-ENTERPRISE PLAN WOULD 
CREATE BOTH GOOD WILL AND GOOD INVEST- 
MENT 


What I propose is no giveaway 


expensive one and we cannot, in 
rean people 
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But, I submit, Korea is the exception to 
the rule, for I have not the slightest doubt 
that in a country of rich resources such as 
Turkey, a billion dollar Turkish branch RFO 
would, within 2 or 3 decades, return to this 
Government not only its original invest- 
ment, but a handsome profit besides. And 
that, I am positive, is the way the Turkish 
people, or any other self-respecting, inde- 
pendent people would want it to be. 

Now what about our American corpora- 
tions that woud! design, build, and operate 
counterpart enterprises in foreign lands, and 
would teach the local folks American meth- 
ods of manufacture? Have they not every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose? Would 
the parent corporations fear the competition 
of their progeny? Well, I do not know 
whether you can compete with yourself, but 
I do know that competition is the lifeblood 
of capitalism. I also know that an expanded 
production of goods means an expanded 
volume of trade between nations. 

So, while our American corporations would 
be disseminating their knowledge and the 
good will that goes with it, they would at 
the same time, be earning a profit commen- 
surate with the services rendered. And again 
I say, that is the way it should be. 


6. SYNOPSIS OF THE GAINS TO AMERICA OF 
. ABIDING BY THE TENETS OF CAPITALISM 


The time has come for the United States 
to cease practicing the preachings of com- 
munism. Stripped down to its bare funda- 
mentals, Marxism is just the ageless old 
phony of “something for nothing,” and that 
is exactly what, America—supposedly the 
citadel of capitalism—has been 
We have given away $60 billion and, I repeat, 
we seem to have reaped little but a harvest 
of contempt and ill will. Now, if that is not 
“something for nothing” then what is? 

So, before concluding my remarks with an 
enumeration of the advantages to the United 
States inherent in the application of this 
private-enterprise plan to our stanchest 
allies, I say this: Let it be, henceforth, the 
sense of Congress and of the American people 
that we will neither build nor rebuild nor 
sustain bankrupt Socialist economies with 
our hard-earned tax dollars, nor go bankrupt 
ourselves by giving away billions for nothing. 
Let us, rather, regain our own self-respect 
and the respect of the world by recalling and 
practicing this great Christian doctrine from 
St. Luke, chapter 10, seventh verse: “For the 
laborer is worthy of his hire.” 

And now, here is my enumeration of the 
advantages to the United States that are 
inherent in the private-enterprise plan: 

1. In this program, the money we spend 
will be the money we lend, and the sums 30 
spent will eventually return in kind, both 
spiritually and financially. 

2. We will create positive bastions of po- 
tential military might in strategic areas 
where there is now military weakness. 

3. We will substitute the sound strategic 
principles of economic and military concen- 
tration for our present unsound and anti- 
capitalistic policy of waste and dispersion. 

4. We will open the doors of economic 
opportunity and higher standards of living 
to our faithful allies, and simultaneously 
deal a mortal blow to world communism. 

5. We will forge, on the anvil of sound 
commercial cooperation, those enduring 
friendships that can only be founded upon 
mutual trust, profitable trade, and proven 
performance. 

6. We will liquidate the further fallures of 
a foreign policy based upon the operation of 
an international poorhouse supported by 
American tax-dollar gifts. 

7. We will demonstrate the superior prin- 
ciples, values, and soundness of the American 
system of private property, private enterprise, 
and personal freedoms, as compared to Com- 
munist regimentation, slavery, and terror, 
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The Hardships Experienced by Point 4 
Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, from its 
very inception I have been pleased to give 
my continued support to the point 4 pro- 
gram of technical assistance to under- 
developed countries, a program which 
will now be reviewed by a special com- 
mittee set up for this purpose. 

Without prejudging that committee's 
important work, I may say the follow- 
ing: Point 4, although it has occasionally 
departed somewhat from the main track, 
and although it has had its flaws, never- 
theless, is, in my judgment, sound in 
most of its fundamental concepts. It has 
proven of tremendous value to our own 
country in terms of good-will apprecia- 
tion, and to foreign peoples in terms of 
tangible and intangible benefits. 

It is most unfortunate to read the oc- 
casional sweeping unfair criticisms 
which have been made of point 4. Many 
of the criticisms have been leveled with- 
out the slightest conception on the part 
of the critics of all the good that point 4 
has accomplished, 

What is not generally realized, more- 
over, is that the folks who are carrying 
out. the point 4 program have often 
experienced the greatest hardships 
throughout the world, suffering from the 
elements, from insect ravages, and from 
primitive conditions. 

I send to the desk a very interesting 
‘Associated Press dispatch which vividly 
describes how point 4 workers in 59 
countries are combating hunger and 
poverty and inevitably experiencing tas- 
ualties in the process. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of this dispatch be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the dispatch 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[Prom the Milwaukee Journal of 
August 15, 1954] 
Forer 4 Army CASUALTIES HIGH 
(By William C. Owen) 

(Evrror’s Norz.—As free-world diplomats 
maneuver to block the spread of commu- 
nism, a group of men and women works 
quietly but effectively battling communism's 
two great allies—hunger and poverty. Here 
is a report on the worldwide point 4 project 
of the Foreign Operations Administration.) 

WASHINGTON, D. C—In Liberia a sudden 
squall overturns a boat and two men drown. 

In Afghanistan a man breaks his back dur- 
ing a jouncing ride over rough roads. 

In Jordan a man tortured by dysentery 
works on alone and unattended in the desert 
to complete his job. 

Such men might be missionaries, driven 
by devotion to carry their religion to the 
four corners of the world. 

Instead, they are United States Govern- 
ment employees, hard at work in what Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has called a “new kind of 


war * * * upon the brute forces of poverty 
and need.” 
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Some 2,500 men and women of the Foreign 
Operations Administration (FOA) are fight- 
ing this battle in 59 countries of the free 
world. Their casualty list is long. 

FOA is the major channel through which 
the United States sends its dollars, food, 
equipment, and skilled Americans to the 
needy peoples and nations of the world. 

Life for these men in some countries means 
exciting scenery, splendid living. and, at 
times, too much work to enjoy such advan- 
tages. 

But for most, living conditions are un- 
pleasant, morale killing or downright 
dangerous. It is a far cry from the “gravy 
train“ life which some critics have depicted. 

Depending on experience and knowledge, 
the pay ranges from $7,000 a year up for 
technically qualified workers. In addition, 
they get special allowances which in some 
countries include a housing allotment, a cost 
of living adjustment, and a hardship dif- 
ferential amounting to a maximum of 25 
percent of base salary. 

The pay is lower for secretarial, clerking, 
and other less specialized jobs. 

The number of cushion posts is small 
they are mostly in the Europeon countries 
and some in Latin America, says an FOA 
official. Even these assignments have their 
drawbacks—poor housing, high prices, bad 
health conditions. 

But this is nothing compared to duty in 
the malevolent deserts and jungles of Africa. 

Albert A. Gallo, chief of the regional 
projects office for the Middle East, south 
Asia, and African areas, says jungle life and 
Americans often cannot mix. Tropical dis- 
eases and jungle dangers fell a large number 
of FOA pioneers and failure to adjust to local 
conditions causes psychic breakdowns among 
workers and their families. 

To do their job in such areas, men and 
women face “isolation * * * the community 
of interests is small,” lack of modern con- 
veniences, difficulty in providing proper 
education for children, “bites from insects 
we're still learning about,” rainy seasons, 
with 2 inches a day, and dry spells that 
shrivel men, women, and children. 

Americans must undergo the hardships of 
such places in carrying through the technical 
cooperation program of FOA—the sharing of 
American knowledge and skills. 

Miss Anne Whatley, depu of the 
Pakistan-Afghanistan e recently 
made a 4 month inspection tour of her 
territory. She tells of American technicians 
going 200 miles into the desert to teach 
Villagers how to be healthier, eat better, de- 
velop small industries they could carry on 
in their cottages. The technicians lived in 
local housing with no bath or flush toilets, 
ate C rations, broiled in 116 to 117° heat, 
and underwent whiplash sandstorms. 

Alan Laflin, a civil engineer by profession 
and director of the Latin American mission, 
said Americans at the new FOA mission in 
Surinam (formerly Dutch Guiana) meet 
with untamed jungles, isolation, and 
scarcity of food. 

And with a grin he indicated that a stout 
heart is needed, because 

“Occasionally an alligator will fall into 
your swimming pool. 

“Poisonous snakes or boas frequently are 
found on doorsteps * * * or making off 
with dogs. 

“Sometimes Jaguars get into the outlying 
district of the city.” 

The casualty list of these FOA pioneers 
gives a graphic insight into the human cost 
of this new kind of war. 

“There were hundreds of injuries 
sustained in line of duty last year,” said Mrs. 
Daisy B. Fields, employee relations officer. 
“The majority of men and their dependents 
who work overseas develop illnesses and 
suffer injuries, 
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“Many people die from heart attacks 
caused by overwork, high altitudes, poor 
living conditions, and hot, humid climate." 
Mrs. Fields said she believes heart attacks 
are “the major fatality.” Recently 3 
fatal heart attacks were reported in 1 week. 

Mrs. Fields said many people have to re- 
turn to the United States for treatment after 
suffering nervous breakdowns, 

“There is a relationship between the hard- 
ship posts, like Africa, and breakdowns,” she 
said. There is about one collapse a month. 

All FOA employees are briefed fully before 
they go overseas or into a foreign land about 
the rigors and dangers they will face, But 
still they go. 

Commenting on these peace crusade 
pioneers, FOA Director Harold Stassen says: 

“Armed with a textbook, simple tools, or 
& spray gun to banish malaria, these dedi- 
cated men and women are helping greatly 
in making the true American spirit known 
to the world.” 


The Coal Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor an article entitled The Coal 
Industry,” written by George H. Love, 
president of the Pittsburgh Consolida- 
tion Coal Co. The Consolidation Coal 
Co. is one of the largest coal companies 
in the world, and Mr. Love is an author- 
ity on coal and its production. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: : 

Tue Coat INDUSTRY 


I have been asked to talk to you for a 
few minutes about the coal industry gen- 
erally and more particularly how it affects 
Pennsylvania. A coal miner would normally 
fell a little out of place at a bankers’ con- 
vention because if he owed the banks he 
would be avoiding them and goodness knows 
banks have not generally sought coal loans. 
Nevertheless, the coal industry has played a 
great part in the industrial development of 
this State and in doing so has received much 
help from the banks in Pennsylvania, I 
think the records show that the industry 
generally has been a good payer of debts, 
although it has not been overly kind to its 
stockholders. 

When we speak of coal in Pennsylvania we 
must differentiate between anthracite and 
bituminous. Anthracite, having been con- 
fined to our own State, has through the 
years performed a great service in Pennsyl- 
vania in giving employment and creating 
business, but it has been shrinking each 
year recently and is currently struggling for 
its life. Anthracite production reached its 
peak in Pennsylvania in 1917 when some 100 
million tons were produced, but the tonnage 
in 1953 amounted to only 30 million tons 
and obviously the shrinkage will continue, 
This is primarily because anthracite is used 
in home heating and the public has been 
changing over to other fuels which are more 
convenient and more cheaply transported, 
first to the locality of the consumer and fi- 
nally to his basement. Some of the better 
anthracite properties have real value and 
will furnish employment for a long time, 
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but as an industry its future is problem- 
atical. 
THE NO. 1 PRODUCER 


When we think of coal we give chief con- 
sideration to bituminous, which is used to- 
day in quantities some 14 times more than 
anthracite. While it is mined in 25 States 
of the Union, some 90 percent of it-is pro- 
duced east of the Mississippi. Pennsylvania 
was the No. 1 producer of bituminous coal 

‘for many years, although its production has 
drastically declined, but it still maintains 
second place among the States. In 1953 we 
produced 94 million tons in Pennsylvania 
compared to a high of 179 million tons in 
1918. In spite of the fact that nationally 
coal production has declined more than 30 
percent in the last 6 or 7 years during a 
period when practically all other industry 
was booming and also in spite of the fact 
that we are now back to a point where we 
will probably mine no more coal in 1954 
than in a year like 1939, we still mine and 
use bituminous coal in enormous quantities. 
In fact, we produce a greater quantity of 
bituminous coal in this country than we 
produce of any other product and we may 
go on to say that no other country in the 
world produces as much of any single prod- 
uct. We have produced as much as 630 mil- 
lion tons and last year our production was 
450 million tons, For comparison, we may 
produce 80 million tons of steel this year, 
some 700,000 tons of copper, 144 million tons 
of aluminum and about ½ millions tons of 
lead and the same of zinc, You may be in- 
terested to know that we use far less than 
25 million tons of all meat products in this 
country in a year’s time, In other words, 
when we talk about bituminous coal we are 
talking of something that is produced here 
in tremendous volume and is thus a great 
contributor to the whole economic life of 
America. 

THIS HUGE INDUSTRY 


However, the decline from the levels 
reached immediately after the war is at far 
too great a pace and may again throw this 
huge industry into economic chaos. It hap- 
pens that the industry is receiving too many 
blows more or less simultaneously. These 
are the dieselization of railroads which will 
take some 100 million tons - away from the 
industry, the tremendous spread of natural 
gas pipelines in what we normally consider 
coal's territory and, third, the flood of re- 
sidual oil which is flowing into this coun- 
try primarily along the eastern seaboard. 
We could hardly find fault with the railroad 
dieselization program, as that stemmed from 
progress. We could perhaps think that, in- 
asmuch as coal is such an important cus- 
tomer of the railroads, the program could 
have been carried on a little slower to pre- 
vent the possible chaos I mentioned above 
and, since the diesel is supposed to be so 
much more economical and such a great 
saver of dollars, the railroads might have 
eased the blow to coal by reducing the trans- 
portation cost of coal and giving the coal 
industry some of the benefits rather than 
having gone in exactly the opposite direc- 
tion and increased coal freight rates some 
50 percent which limited our ability to com- 
pete in our remaining markets. 

The increase in the use of natural gas 
was and is to be expected because the public 
wants the convenience of this fuel and our 
only plea is that it be conserved for higher 
uses such as the domestic heating load rather 
than dumped under boilers where coal is 
normally used with such great efficiency 
merely to give a pipeline a better load fac- 
tor. I am convinced that the Importation 
of residual of] must be limited by Govern- 
ment action. There are only two major pro- 
ducers who are bringing this bottom-of-the- 
barrel product into this country in volume 
and they are both very large and rich. I 
am sure they both realize that the bitumi- 
nous coal industry is essential in this coun- 
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try and they also know that they are not 
extending our oil reserves by bringing in 
this residual but merely replacing coal under 
boilers at whatever dumped price is neces- 
sary to get the business. We must import 
crude but this bottom-of-the-barrel product 
has only 5 cents a barrel import duty as 
opposed to 50 cents a barrel on gasoline. If 
we need to import oil products rather than 
crude why not bring in gasoline to compete 
with gasoline in this country and thus con- 
serve our limited oil reserves rather than 
bring in residual with one-tenth the duty to 
compete with the coal industry? 
USE OF ENERGY 

I have just given you the dark side of the 
coal industry but there is a brighter one 
and that is the enormous increase in the use 
of energy and in this eastern part of the 
United States where 90 percent of the coal 
is mined the producers of energy look pri- 
marily to coal for their raw material. This 
public utility production of energy has more 
than tripled since the end of the thirties 
compared to coal which has been just hold- 
ing its own in that period and many fore- 
casters are estimating that the demand for 
energy will double in the next 10 years and 
if it happens this will call for the use of 
200 million tons of coal. There is no better 
barometer of our standard of living than the 
use of energy and I am sure we are going 
to continue to call on machines to do things 
for us and add to the use of energy in our 
homes. Therefore, the bituminous coal in- 
dustry is really a producer of energy and 
may be considered in the energy business 
rather than in the coal business. 

As the emphasis has changed to energy 
rather than particular uses of coal, Penn- 
sylvania’s coals, which have extraordinary 
qualities, are now no longer essential in the 
more modern plants which have been 
equipped to burn any kind of coal, so that 
a trend has been established toward the use 
of the coal that can be produced cheapest 
and in this regard Pennsylvania’s coal has 
some disadvantages. We have also tried to 
impress on the railroads that they are no 
longer hauling coal to compete with coal 
carried by another railroad but rather they 
are transporting energy and are thus pri- 
marily competing with pipelines, the high 
tension transmission lines and tankers 
bringing in residual oil into New York Har- 
bor, 

I attended the annual stockholders meet- 
ing of the General Electric Co. last month at 
Schenectady where they had errected an 
electric house, small but containing all sorts 
of electrical gadgets, including refrigerators 
set in the walls and a heat pump to furnish 
heat and air conditioning. This small 
house it was estimated would use some 23,- 
000 kilowatt-hours annually as opposed to 
the average use per household of 2,300 kil- 
owatt-hours. So here we see modern de- 
velopment at its best, as instead of coal 
coming into this house by wheelbarrow and 
thus failing to compete with natural gas, 
we find it coming in over a wire in a form 
the consumer wants it, and this particular 
home would use some 10 or 11 tons of coal 
as opposed to one-half that amount in the 
old-fashioned job of just home heating. 


THIS BRIGHTER SIDE 


In addition to this brighter side of the 
marketing possibilities for coal we also see 
that coal is doing a tremendous job of in- 
creasing its efficiency and thus reducing its 
cost to the public. We are selling coal today 
at the mine for 10 percent less than we did 
6 years ago, although our labor rates and 
costs of supplies haye gone up more than 
30 percent in the same period. That is be- 
cause our efficiency in mining coal as an in- 
dustry has increased more rapidly in the 
last 10 years than has the efficiency in any 
other major industry. We could also add 
that the possible future markets for chem- 
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ical products from coal are enormous, but 
these possibilities are still embryonic as is 
the actual conversion of coal to oil, gasoline, 
or gas. All of these can be done but it is 
not economic to think of them as long as 
they are in abundant supply in natural 
liquid or gaseous form. 

Let me touch very briefly on the possi- 
bilities of atomic energy taking the place of 
energy created by more conventional fuels, 
Up to date the development of fissionable 
material has been a great consumer of 
energy. As a matter of fact, the whole 
atomic program will soon be using 10 per- 
cent of our total energy in this country. 
Therefore, the program has added to coal’s 
markets and will continue to for the next 
decade or two as we see by the example of 
the Atomic Energy Commission's approval 
of the purchase of coal as a source of energy 
for powerplants which are being built in 
conjunction with the newest atomic project. 


These contracts are for 15 years but they . 


could have been made for a longer period 
if the producers of the coal had been willing. 
While we will doubtless be creating large 
amounts of energy by atomic means 20 or 
30 years from today, it is our best guess that 
the total demand for energy will increase 
by a greater amount than that supplied by 
atomic means and, therefore, coal will also 
be creating far more energy than it Is today. 
STOCKPILING 


Today the Government is engaged in an in- 
tensive and expensive program of stockpiling 
many products, such as nickel, lead, and 
copper, but if the emergency comes when 
these products will be needed we must also 
have the energy available to convert them 
into the materials of war. This energy can 
only be created from coal and therefore I 
point out that we must stockpile the ability 
to mine coal rather than the coal itself, as 
it would be impractical to store it in such 
enormous quantities. It takes 5 to 10 years 
to develop a new coal mine today and if we 
let the mines continue to close and the 
miners to drift away into other industry we 
may not have the ability to produce energy 
which is the most necessary war material of 
all. 

To maintain a strong core of a coal indus- 
try able to meet any situation that may arise 
we must keep a few remaining markets for 
coal intact and to do so the importation of 
residual oil must be curbed and the use of 
natural gas restricted to the higher uses 
such as home heating. The day after a war 
is declared the tankers carrying residual oil 
will disappear from the Atlantic and the 
pipelines will not be able to carry the addi- 
tidnal load. Therefore, we must help coal 
through these serious competitive times so 
that it will be available to do the job again 
as it was in the last two world conflicts. 

The great industrial development in Penn- 
sylvania has been based on coal. If we will 
handle the patient during this period when 
he is so sorely pressed with sufficient care 
and reason I am willing to predict that Penn- 
sylvania will enjoy an industrial rebirth in 
the not too distant future based on its own 
coal and that of neighboring States. 


Hon. William Henry Harrison 
SPEECH 


HON. SAM COON 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1954 
Mr. COON. Mr. Speaker, we regret to 


see WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON leaving the 
House of Representatives. I have come 
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in contact on many occasions with Mr. 
Harrison on matters relating to our Sec- 
ond Congressional District in Oregon. 

As,chairman of the Committee on Irri- 
gation and Reclamation, Mr. Harrison 
has been very instrumental in helping 
us with legislation relating to our recla- 
mation projects. He has been a strong 
supporter of all legislation for the West 
and particularly for the State of Wyo- 
ming, which he so ably represents. All 
of us who have served with him recog- 
nize his ability, and we wish him well 
in his new venture. 


Labrador Ore: A New Economic Horizon 
for North America 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the open- 
ing up of the Labrador ore fields rep- 
resents one of the great milestones in 
the economic progress of America. It 
is a landmark, as well, in the military 
defense of the North American Conti- 
nent. 

The first shipment of iron ore from 
that field underlines the significance of 
the passage of Public Law 358, of the 
83d Congress—the Wiley St. Lawrence 
seaway development law. 

I send to the desk the text of an edi- 
torial which appeared on the Labrador 
ore shipment in last Saturday’s August 
15 Milwaukee Journal. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LABRADOR’s ORE COMES OUT 

Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey 
rushed up to Seven Islands on the St. Law- 
rence River the other day to join a wel- 
coming committee for a trainload of reddish 
earth known as iron ore, 

It was ordinary high-grade tron ore—but 
extraordinary as a symbol of achievement 
and a guarantee that America’s steel mills 
will have plenty of raw material for years to 
come. 

This ore shipment is the first to head for 
the mills from a bonanza of at least two 
billion tons in the frozen wastes near Ruth 
Lake astride the Labrador-Quebec border. 
The existence of the ore has been known 
for along time. But to get it out, a railroad 
bad to be laid down for 360 miles 
wilderness. To start operations, 170 million 
pounds of machinery and supplies had to 
be air lifted to what became the northern 
terminus of the railroad. In the mining area 
itself 250 miles of roads have been hacked 
out to connect known deposits. 

All of this was done by private enterprise— 
to the tune of a 8250 million investment. 
8 doing the job is the Iron Ore 


Humphrey formerly headed, and the Hollin- 
ger Consolidated Gold Mines, Ltd., of Canada. 
Stockholders include Republic, Wheeling, 
Armco, Youngstown Sheet & Tube, and Na- 
tional Steel companies, 
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What the investment does is guarantee 
this country a new and invaluable source 
of iron ore to meet demands of the steel 
mills and augment the waning supplies of 
high grade ores in Minnesota’s Mesabi 
range. It gives us a supply that is well in- 
land, which will not require the ocean 
shipping so dangerous in wartime. As of 
now the ore will go out the St. Lawrence 
from Seven Islands to mills in Baltimore 
and Philadelphia. Some will go by barge 
to Great Lakes mills. 

As soon as the St. Lawrence seaway is 
built, regular ore boats will be able to carry 
it down the lakes to the mills. One of the 
big justifications of the seaway was the need 
to provide transportation for this new ore 
source, It took courage, Imagination, and 
faith to go ahead with the project before the 
seaway was finally approved. The men who 
went ahead did so in the belief that the 
seaway was inevitable—that it had to come. 

Ore production will be a 6-month-a-year 
job. This is not because ice will close the 
seaway for a few months a year, but because 
it gets too cold in the Labrador area to mine 
and ship. In subzero temperatures iron ore 
clings to the sides of steel railroad cars and 
heavy snows make travel difficult. 

But in a 6-month season the region will 
soon be shipping 10 million tons a year to 
our mills. Steel has helped bulld a great 
America. Labrador-Quebec resources guar- 
antee us ore for steel for years to come. 


Senator McCarthy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 13, 1954 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an editorial from the 
Huntington Beach News, Huntington 
Beach, Calif., by Jim Farquhar, with re- 
gard to Senator MCCARTHY: 

McCartny still continues to rate more 
space in the public prints than any other 
American. Feeling runs so high both pro 
and con, it is sometimes difficult to peg the 
facts. 

But a few things are clear. Eisenhower. 
who ducked the issue for many long months, 
finally took his stand with Adlal Stevenson, 
the Democratic Party, the Communist Party, 
the one-worlders, the international bankers, 
the Deweyites, and the leftwing New Dealers. 
His denunciation was vigorous and bitter. 
The position of the Republican administra- 
tion is indeed peculiar. In this district, for 
instance, as is generally the case throughout 
the Nation, the Democratic candidate for 
Congress is campaigning on an anti-Mc- 
Carthy platform. 

Republican incumbent Jrmr Urr, on the 
other hand, at variance with his Republican 
Party President, is a strong McCarthy adher- 
ent. His position is either correct or he is 
a dead duck in November. And if he Is right, 
the President is very wrong. 

How many people are keeping in mind the 
fact that the appropriation for MCCARTHY'S 
committee was voted by the Senate without 
a dissenting yote? 


How many of the “Hate McCarthy” group, 


who decry the absurdity of the present cir- 
cus spectacle, are keeping in mind that the 
investigation was instigated not by McCar- 
THY but by his foes? 

Are those who are so frantic to have the 
present hearing ended motivated by a belief 
that it serves no purpose or is it because 
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McCarstuy is winning most of the skir- 
mishes? Compared to the billions spent 
elsewhere, why isn't it healthy for the great 
American middle class to look in on some of 
the things which go on in Washington? 

One intelligent local political student told 
the writer he has never missed a one of the 
near-midnight telecasts on the MCCARTHY- 
Army hearings. Also he was anti-McCarrnr 
when they started and he is pro-McCarTur 
now. 

The trouble with most of us is we don't 
pay enough attention to politics to know 
what we are talking about. 

In Wisconsin, for example, a third of a 
million people were actually so ignorant they 
signed a “Hate McCartHy” recall petition 
not knowing that no Member of Congress 
can be recalled by the people. 

It hardly seems possible that the adminis- 
tration leadership in Washington could have 
been so dumb as to have enlisted the Army 
in a fight they couldn't possibly win, and 
which served only to demonstrate to the 
American people glaring weaknesses in the 
Army politics, policy, and discipline. 

A Democratic campaign to discredit a Re- 
publican Senator's investigation of Commu- 
nists in Government, receiving the support 
of a Republican President, is indeed amaz- 


ing. 

Equally revealing is the spectacle of the 
Democratic members of McCartHyr'’s com- 
mittee, all aligning themselves with Eisen- 
hower against MCCARTHY. 

But perhaps the most remarkable situa- 
tion ot all was the fact that Army Secretary 
Stevens’ chief adviser has been Harry Tru- 
man's former top legal counsel, Clark Clif- 
ford. 

Some students of politics will not soon for- 
get that Eisenhower has clamped the lid on 
what was said and who was present at the 
now famous Get McCartny” huddle of top 
dogs in the administration on January 21. 

But as is inevitable what was said and who 
was there is gradually leaking out. And the 
facts are far from pretty. 

It is also strange that while the purpose of 
the Army attack is to ruin McCarruy and 
that McCarTuy is designated as the target to 
be destroyed, whenever MCCARTHY fights back 
and draws blood, his wounded attackers 
either scream in rage or go out in the cloak 
room and burst into tears. 

But the funniest thing about the whole 
procedure is the policy line laid down by 
such fence-riding newspapers as the Los An- 
geles Times which is forced to give the 
story a big play, but apologizes for the poor 
showing of the “Hate McCartruy” crowd on 
the ground that they are well meaning but 
inept politically, 

They attempt to write McCartny and his 
associates off by damning them with faint 
praise and the sobriquet of “slick.” 

One of their Washington columnists at- 
tempted to be clever in analysis, leaping 
from one side of the proposition to the other, 
paragraph by paragraph, but finally winding 
up with the grandiose conclusion that 
neither side proved anything. 

That is where by cool and calm design 
they aim to completely befog their readers. 

For all who care to read and study and 
think, and stay up long enough to bring 
into their living rooms, a chapter in Ameri- 
can government, with all Its petty personal 
Jealousies, as well as its virtues, is being un- 
folded, that all may see. 

And seeing they may learn. Let us have 
more of it, not less. Let the people directly 
know what their servants in Washington 
are saying and doing and thinking. 

Let us have less of this prejudice against 
race or religion. When all the truth gets 
a complete hearing and the well springs of 
information are not dammed up but allowed 
to flow freely, there need be no fear what 
the verdict of a mrajority of the American 
people will be. 
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New Bipartisan Anti-Communist 
Committee Active 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


oY OHIO 
\ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, on July 
1, 1954, an editorial appeared in the 
Wyoming County Times, published at 
Warsaw, N. Y., concerning the House 
Committee on Communist Aggression. 
This editorial paid well-deserved tribute 
to the Honorable CHARLES J. KERSTEN, 
the veteran Congressman from Wiscon- 
sin who is chairman of the committee. 
It also pointed out that the House com- 
mittee was doing a serious job of docu- 
menting the evidence of Communist 
aggression and terror. I have the honor 
of being a member of that committee 
and can attest to the accuracy of the 
statements made in this editorial. I, 
therefore, under unanimous consent, in- 
sert this editorial in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
“RECORD: 

New BIPARTISAN AntTI-CoMMUNIST 
COMMITTEE ACTIVE 


(Eprror’s Norx— This congressional com- 
mittee’s work is of particular interest as the 
American people are uneasy about our lead- 
er's lack of foresight and future safety of the 
United States.) 


The Kersten bipartisan committee on ex- 
posing Communist agression has just de- 
parted for Europe, where it will hold hearings 
for about a month, 

This congressional committee and its work, 
represents one of the few bright spots in the 
national political scene today. In the first 
place it is completely bipartisan. The com- 
mittee members work together with real mu- 
tual respect and in perfect harmony. What 
is most encouraging is that the committee 
members are among the best informed in the 
House of Representatives and are completely 
dedicated to the cause of human freedom. 
This is largely due to the able leadership of 
its chairman, CHARLES KERSTEN, of Wiscon- 
sin. On the committee's return from Europe 
it will continue to hold its hearings in the 
United States. Its work consists of serious, 
documented evidence as to Communist ag- 
gression and the methods and means used to 
take over free independent countries which 
were even more anti-Communist than we are 
ourselves. This is of great concern to the 
American people and a good and salutary 
lesson for the President himself and those in 
the administration, as well as others who 
fall to recognize the very real danger of the 
international Communist conspiracy. 

This committee’s work is of particular in- 
terest to this country in that the American 
people are uneasy over the lack of foresight 
and political judgment of the present ad- 
ministration and worried over the future 
safety of the United States. The country 
has been kept in the dark as to the present 
Communist infiltration into Government, 
they dig up dead ones such as Harry Dexter 
White, but say nothing about those who 
are influencing if not spearheading the 
Eisenhower policy. The country is being 
kept in ignorance of the sellout which is 
taking place in Geneva, where we do noth- 
ing but answer the accusations of the Rus- 
sians and their Red Chinese stooges and 
try to negotiate some compromise whereby 
the Communists can keep what they have 
gained by military aggression and at the 
same time save our face by not kicking 
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us too hard in the pants. Not a word said 
about the forcible seizure of the free na- 
tions of central and eastern Europe and 
the enslavement of another 100 million peo- 
ple, It is a gold-edge dividend to the Krem- 
lin that we do not, for there lies her Achilles 
heel, her weakest point. By openly bring- 
ing up that question and accusing her of 
aggression and the enslavement of free peo- 
ples, we would enormously embarrass her 
and do much to undermine her hold on her 
slave empire, as well as on the misguided 
intellectuals in the free world. 

We believe this congressional committee 
can do a great deal to produce an awareness 
and understanding of the vital importance 
of that part of the world to our own secu- 
rity. This column will look forward with 
interest to the work of this bipartisan com- 
mittee in the immediate months ahead. 


Those Who Invoke the Fifth Amendment 
Should Not Be Permitted To Serve the 
Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, today 
I am introducing a bill which would 
make a plea of the fifth amendment, by 
any Federal employee or former em- 
ployee, ground for dismissing him and 
barring him from any further Federal 
service if the employment is current, 
and for terminating any pensions or 
other benefits, if he is no longer so em- 
ployed. Enactment of such a bill has 
been requested by the national executive 
committee of the American Legion. 
This measure is modeled after the New 
York law on this subject. 

I understand that, as a matter of 
practice, anyone who hides behind the 
fifth amendment while he is in the Gov- 
ernment service loses his job. But this 
should be written into law. This pro- 
posal is an important part of the whole 
pattern of laws which we have been de- 
veloping to deal better with Commu- 
nists, subversives, and other undesir- 
ables in the Federal Government. I 
realize it is too late to expect action at 
this session but hope the proposal may 
receive early attention in the next Con- 
gress. 

Any Government official or employee 
who is hired to serve the American pub- 
lic and who then refuses to answer ques- 
tions before a court or congressional 
committee about the conduct of his 
office, the performance of his duties, or 
his own qualifications for his post, 
ought to be discharged forthwith and 
should certainly be disqualified from 
holding any other office thereafter. And 
anyone who is receiving pensions and 
benefits for prior service in the Govern- 
ment ought to have them taken away if 
he refuses, on the same grounds, to dis- 
cuss his conduct or responsibilities while 
he was so employed. 

We have had a law which provides 
substantially this in my own State of 
New York for many years. Enactment 
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of a.similar Federal law would loosen 

the tongues of some reluctant witnesses 

and would smoke out of their hiding 
places others who ought not to be in 

Government jobs. 

The purpose of the bill is not in any 
sense to compel public officials to incrim- 
inate themselves by their own testimony, 
but only to drive dishonest and unfaith- 
ful persons out of the public service. 
Anyone can still plead his fifth amend- 
ment privilege, if he wishes. But no- 
body can make that plea about his fit- 
ness to hold office and then go right on 
in the office he was being queried about. 
He cannot say to the public, whom he is 
supposed to be serving, “If I toid you the 
truth about myself and the way I am 
doing this job on the public payroll, I 
would disclose a crime—but that is no 
reason for turning me out of my job.” 
Under these circumstances, the plea al- 
ways amounts to an admission that he 
has something to hide about the way he 
has done his job, and that is certainly 
enough to warrant applying the forfei- 
tures this bill provides. 

The bill is carefully drawn, with re- 
spect to the forfeiture of benefits, so that 
it would not entail loss of any funds 
which an employee has actually paid in 
under the Civil Service Retirement Act. 
These funds actually belong to the em- 
ployee and should not be forfeited by 
him, any more than by any other person 
who has such credits and leaves the Gov- 
ernment service without claiming or be- 
ing entitled to an annuity. 

I believe this measure will be very ef- 
fective in separating sheep from goats 
in the important work of weeding out dis- 
loyal, unfit, and defaulting employees on 
the Government payroll. Honest per- 
sons will have an additional incentive 
to speak up and clear themselves, while 
those who have things to conceal will be 
more quickly exposed and more surely 
dealt with. 

I congratulate the American Legion 
on its sponsorship of this bill and am 
happy to join with this fine patriotic or- 
ganization in this effort. 

A copy of the measure is as follows: 

A bill to prescribe penalties applicable to 
present and former officers and employees 
of the United States who refuse to testify 
concerning matters relating to their public 
office or employment 
Be it enacted, etc., That (a) any officer 

or employee of the United States or any 

department or agency thereof who refuses 
to testify upon matters relating to his office 
or employment, or his qualifications there- 
for, in any proceeding wherein he is a de- 
fendant or is called as a witness, upon the 
ground that his answer may tend to incrim- 
inate him or compel him to be a witness 
against himself, or who refuses so to testi- 
fy on such ground when called by a grand 
jury or a congressional committee, shall for- 
feit his office or employment and any emolu- 
ment, perquisite, or benefit arising there- 
from, and be disqualified from holding any 
office of honor, profit, or trust under the 

United States. 

(b) Any former officer or employee of the 
United States or any department or agency 
thereof, who refuses to testify upon matters 
relating to his former office or employment, 
or his qualification therefor, in any proceed- 
ing wherein he is a defendant or is called 
as a witness, upon the ground that his 
answer may tend to incriminate him or com- 
pel him to be a witness against himself, or 
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who refuses so to testify on such ground 
when called by a grand jury or a congres- 
sional committee, shall forfeit any emolu- 
ment, perquisite, or benefit arising from 
such former office or employment, and be 
disqualified from holding any office of honor, 
profit, or trust under the United States. 

(c) In the event of forfeiture of any 
annuity or retirement pay, the amount paid 
into an annuity or retirement fund, less any 
funds previously refunded or paid as an- 
nuity benefits, shall be returned to the 
payor or his legal representatives with in- 
terest at 4 percent per annum to December 
81, 1947, and 3 percent per annum there- 
after, compounded on December 31 of each 


Genevieve de Galard-Terranbe, French 
Airborne Nurse, Visits the United States 
at the Request of Congress, July 26 
Through August 17, 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1954 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, on June 4 both the House and 
Senate passed House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 236, which read as follows: 

Whereas this year marks the 100th anni- 
versary of Florence Nightingale's historic 
nursing of the wounded in the Crimean 
War; and 

Whereas Nurse Genevieve de Galard-Ter- 
raube, officer of the Army of the Republic 
of France, in her ministering to the sick and 
wounded at Dien Bien Phu and her subse- 
quent service to her comrades as prisoners 
of the Viet Minh has provided an example 
of the courage of a woman in battle and of 
the devotion of a nurse to her sworn duty 
which has been unsurpassed in this cen- 
tury; and 

Whereas this inspiring woman is repre- 
sentative of the devotion to duty of soldiers 
of the Republic of France, which has been an 
ally of the United States for 178 years, and 
whose people today are considered the warm 
friends of the people of the United States; 
and 

Whereas Nurse Genevieve de Galard-Ter- 
Traube’s example of fortitude in the face of 
supreme danger has changed the fall of Dien 
Bien Phu from a military reversal to a great 
psychological victory of the undefeatable 
principles of free mankind fighting the forces 
of darkness; and 

Whereas this nurse, known affectionately 
as “the Angel of Dien Bien Phu,” embodies 
the finest attributes of free women accept- 
ing with men the full burden of living in our 
modern world: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
hereby extends to Nurse Genevieve de Ga- 
lard-Terraube its warm congratulations for 
her gallant service and invites her, at the 
earliest time convenient to her and her 
country, to visit the United States as an 
honored guest. 

The President is respectfully requested to 
transmit copies of this resolution to the 
Government of France, and to Nurse Gene- 
vieve de Galard-Terraube. 


This was transmitted to Mille. de 
_Galard-Terraube with the following 
cover letter from President Eisenhower: 
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Tue Warre House, 
Washington, D. C., June 14, 1954. 

DEAR MLLE. DE GALARD-TERRAUBE: It gives 
me great pleasure to transmit to you a 
resolution by the Congress of the United 
States inviting you, at the earliest time con- 
venient to you and your country, to visit 
the United States as an honored guest. 

The people of the United States have fol- 
lowed with sympathy and deep admiration 
the. courageous and resolute resistance of 
French Union forces against Communist ag- 
gression. I wish to include myself among 
the many to whom the example set by your 
fortitude, your devotion to duty, and your 
concern for the sick and wounded has been 
inspiring and in accordance with the best 
traditions of humanity. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
Dwicnt D. EISENHOWER. 


On July 24 the Speaker laid before the 
House the following communication: 
Vistr or MLLE. GENEVIEVE DE GALARD-TER- 

RAUBE—COMMUNICATION FROM THE PRESI- 

DENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the 
following communication from the President 
of the United States, together with a letter 
from Mlle, Genevieve de Galard-Terraube, 
which were read: 

Tue Warre House, 
Washington, July 23, 1954. 
Hon. Josera W. MARTIN, Jr., 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: I am pleased to trans- 
mit herewith a letter addressed to me by 
Mile. Genevieve de Galard-Terraube accept- 
ing the invitation of the Congress to visit 
the United States and asking that her thanks 
be submitted to the Congress. 

Sincerely, 
S Dwicur D. EISENHOWER. 


— 


[Translation of letter to the President from 
Mile. de Galard] : 
June 28, 1954. 

Mr. Prestpent: I am profoundly touched 
by the great honor which it has pleased the 
American Congress to do me by inviting me 
to go to the United States. This honor be- 
longs to all those whose lot I proudly shared 
for nearly 2 months and to all the nurses 
who, in a more obscure situation, sought to 
relieve the suffering of the wounded. It is 
on these terms that I accept with gratitude 
the invitation of the Congress. 

In accepting this invitation I am mindful 
of all the families in mourning, of all those 
who are still out there, of those who battle 
and those who are in the prison camps and 
who, more than I, merit the honor which 18 
paid me; their thought will stay with me 
and without doubt my taking to the people 
of the United States an echo of their heroic 
courage will be of a continuing aid to them. 

The American Nation will understand my 
feelings all the better in that at this very 
moment it is making a generous contribu- 
tion to the repatriation of the wounded of 
Indochina. I shall be happy, upon the occa- 
sion of my visit, to express the gratitude of 
the French families for this gesture which 
translates so well the traditional friendship 
of our two countries. 

I beg Your Excellency to please transmit 
my most humbie thanks to the Congress of 
the United States and to accept the assur- 
ances of my profoundly respectful senti- 


ments. 
GENEVIEVE DE GaLarp. 


On Monday, July 26, with the unani- 
mous consent of this House to be ab- 
sent on official business, I went to New 
York to welcome to the United States on 
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the part of the President and the Con- 
gress this young guest whose valiant 
service to the wounded at Dien Bien 
Phu—Indochina—has so stirred the im- 
agination and gripped the heart of 
America. 

Today, I have asked for this time in 
order to report upon the results of our 
invitation and its acceptance by Mlle. 
Genevieve de Galard-Terraube, air- 
borne nurse of France. 

NEW YORK 


I need hardly tell you that on July 26 
the press, radio, television, and newsreels 
were at Idlewild Airport in full force, all 
of them immediately captivated by 
Mademoiselle. 

The reception party consisted of my- 
self, representatives of the State and 
Defense Departments, Army, Navy, and 
Air Force nurses, as well as members of 
the French Embassy and their New York 
consulate. With the mayor of New 
York's representative Ambassador Rich- 
ard Patterson, rolling out the red carpet 
in the usual form, the parade cars and 
the police escort throughout the day 
could not have been su 5 

A delightfully intimate note was added 
by the presence at the airport of several 
members of Mile. de Galard’s family. 
This group was escorted to the airport 
by Mrs. John Lodge, wife of the distin- 
guished Governor of Connecticut. In 
the party were Mr. and Mrs. Joseph F. 
Kelly, of Ridgefield, Conn.; Mrs. Kelly 
being an aunt; their son, Count Gaston 
de Galard de Bearn, Mademoiselle’s 
cousin; and Mrs, Chantel Munier Prouty, 
of Windsor, Conn. Mrs. Prouty had at- 
tended the Louise de Bettignies School 
in Paris with Mademoiselle. 

We made a brief stop at the Plaza 
Hotel, whose management very gener- 
ously made a beautiful suite available, 
and then on to the Battery for the pa- 
rade to the city hall. 

I should not be giving you the full 
story did I not try to tell you something 
of the drama of her reception by the 
Ska of that great gateway city of New 
York. 

From the Battery to the City Hall the 
sidewalks were literally packed with 
eager folk applauding, cheering, waving, 
calling “Bravo, Bravo,” “Vive la France.” 
Men and women wiped their eyes quite 
unashamed. Photographers kept call- 
ing “Look this way, honey“ — Smile, 
Jenny”—“Wave to us, Genevieve.“ And 
she? Sitting alongside her in the lead 
parade car, where she was perched high 
on the back of the seat, I saw tears of 
deep emotion in her eyes, too. 

The ceremony at the city hall was col- 
orful and gracious. The invited au- 
dience of city officials, nurses, represent- 
atives of various welfare organizations, 
and representatives of the various sery- 
ices, presenting the colors of the two 
countries, received our guest with a 
warmth that was good to see. The Mar- 
seillaise and The Star-Spangled Banner 
preceded the short welcoming speeches 
and the presentation by the mayor of the 
scroll of the city. 

Mademoiselle’s gracious word of ap- 
preciation endeared her for all time to 
those who heard her. 


1954 


The official program follows: 

Orriciat RECEPTION IN HONOR or Lr. GENE- 
VIEVE DE GALARD-TERRAUBE, “ANGEL OF DIEN 
Bren Punu, Monay, JULY 26, 1954 


COMMISSION FOR PUBLIC EVENTS, 
New York, N. Y. 

National Anthem, France: National An- 
them. United States of America; United 
States First Army Band. 

Presiding: Richard C. Patterson, Jr., Com- 
missioner, Department of Commerce and 
Public Events. 

Address: The Honorable Frances P. BOT- 
TON, 

Address: The Honorable Count Jean de 
Lagarde, Minister Plenipotentiary, Consul 
General of France. 

Address: The Honorable Roger Seydoux, 
Minister Plenipotentiary at the French Em- 
bassy, Washington, representing his Excel- 
lency. Ambassador Henri Bonnet. 

Address of welcome: The Honorable Rob- 
ert F. Wagner. 

Presentation of scroll; Mayor of the city of 
New York. 

Response: Lt. Geneſeve de Galard-Terraube 
“Angel of Dien Bien Phu.” 

Municipal Broadcasting System, WNYC, 
Department of Correction Band, Capt. Wil- 
liam Warfield. 

Honor escort to Lt. Genevieve de Galard- 
Terraube: Col. J, R. Bowers, First Army and 
staff; mounted police escort; United States 
Army Band and contingent; United States 
Marine Corps contingent; United States 
Navy contingent; United States Air Force 
Band; Fire Department Band and contin- 
gent; New York Post Office Band; 40 and 8 
contingent; massed colors, fire department, 


After these ceremonies we proceeded to 
the Plaza, again between enthusiastic 
crowds. 

Luncheon was in a tiny French res- 
taurant with the French officials. 
There I listened with all my absorptive 
capacity to her replies to their many 
questions. Again I saw how sincere is 
her humility, how unassuming her cour- 
age. Truly, she is a valiant daughter of 
a long, long line of splendid soldiers of 
France. 

That afternoon I held a reception in 
the Plaza for the members of our na- 
tional welcoming committee and repre- 
sentatives of the nursing profession, as 
well as of hospitals, nursing schools, 
welfare organizations, Red Cross and 
others. They were a fitting back- 
ground for the following citations given 
her by: Columbia University, the Amer- 
ican Nurses’ Association, and the Na- 
tional League for Nursing: 

CITATION von DISTINGUISHED SERVICE IN THE 
PROFESSION OF NURSING TO Lr. GENEVIEVE DE 
GALARD-TERRAUBE 
For her heroic devotion to the sick and 

Wounded soldiers at Dien Bien Phu which 

has stirred the respect of all citizens: 

For her courage in remaining with her pa- 
tients during the last terrible weeks of siege 
at the battered bastion in Indochina and 
later by her presence greatly influencing the 
morale of her patients and fellow prisoners 
of the Viet Minh: 

For her faithful adherence to duty as a 
volunteer for service and as a nurse through 
Which she has symbolized and dramatized 
for all the free world the high precepts of 
the nursing profession and the contribu- 
tions of modern military nursing: 

‘This citation is inscribed and awarded to 
her on the 27th day of July 1954 by the 
American Nurses’ Association. 

AGNES OHLSON, 
President. 
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Jr 26, 1954. 

The National League for Nursing salutes 
Genevieve de Galard-Terraube, airborne 
nurse of the French Air Force. 

The dark brings out her light; her valor 
perpetuates the inner spirit of her country- 
men; her heroism quickens the pulse of hu- 
manity; here radiance reflects a loftiness of 
service in the career of nursing. 


Mademoiselle de Galard was awarded 
a Columbia University bicentennial me- 
dallion in silver, with an acompanying 
citation which read: 

The bicentennial committee of Columbia 
University in cooperation with the division 
of nursing education, teachers college, and 
the department of nursing of the faculty 
of medicine awards to Mille. Genevieve de 
Galard-Terraube a Columbia University bi- 
centennial medallion in recognition of her 
heroic devotion to duty in nursing the sol- 
diers of Dienbienphu. In putting the needs 
and comforts of her patients beyond per- 
sonal freedom and safety, in ministering to 
the sick and wounded, whether friend or 
foe, she followed with honor the example set 
by Florence Nightingale 100 years ago. 

In honoring Mademoiselle Galard-Ter- 
raube Columbia University pays tribute to 
the nurses of all nations whose valor, though 
outstanding, remains unsung. 

By here courageous stand in face of danger, 
Mademoiselle Galard-Terraube has exempli- 
fied a dedication to duty that has become a 
tradition of nurses. She has symbolized 
anew throughout the world the high call- 
ing of the modern professional nurse. 


That evening the French Consul Gen- 
eral entertained with an informal dinner 
in her honor, at which I had the oppor- 
tunity to express something of our ap- 
preciation for her coming, what her visit 
can mean to nurses and nursing here 
and in France as well, and the hope that 
her visit would bring about a better 
understanding between our two peoples. 

WASHINGTON 


The welcomings in Washington were 
very different, but just as moving. The 
Defense Department plane which was 
to carry her across the country touched 
down at MATS’ terminal, where a de- 
tachment of nurses from the three mili- 
tary services stood at attention to re- 
ceive her before an honor guard and 
band from Bolling Field. There also 
were Ambassador and Madam Bonnet, 
of the French Embassy; Congressmen 
Edna Kelly and James Fulton, of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House; representatives of Vietnam, Laos, 
and Cambodia; Mr. John F. Simmons, 
chief of protocol, and Mr. Jamison Par- 
ker, public-affairs officer, both of the 
State Department; and the special rep- 
resentatives of Defense, Army, Navy, and 
Air Force nurses. 

Later she was received by members 
of the House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs and was honored guest at a con- 
gressional luncheon I gave. The Sena- 
tors I had invited found it difficult to 
attend because of the pressure of legis- 
lative business on the floor. I deeply 
appreciated that several came in for a 
few moments. We House Members kept 
tabs on what was happening on the 
House floor through the Speaker and 
whip, who were also present. 

On Wednesday, Madamoiselle Gene- 
vieve and I appeared together on two 
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television network programs. Later she 
laid a wreath at the National Nurses Me- 
morial in Arlington Cemetery in a mov- 
ing ceremony which will not be forgotten 
by those who attended. Her visit to 
Walter Reed Hospital was deeply appre- 
ciated. Mrs. John Foster Dulles very 
graciously included her in the luncheon 
she was giving for the wives of diplmats 
of the 16 nations who joined us in Ko- 
rea. Later I had the pleasure of intro- 
ducing her to the Secretary of State. 
She was accompanied, of course, by the 
French Ambassador, Henri Bonnet, and 
Assistant Secretary McCardle and Mr. 
Parker, of the State Department, joined 
us. At 6 o'clock she was guest of honor 
at a beautiful reception at the French 
Embassy. 


If there was to be any highlight in this 
spectacular tour, it most certainly came 
on Thursday when Madamoiselle de 
Galard was received by President and 
Mrs. Eisenhower. The President ex- 
pressed the appreciation of a profession- 
al soldier for this young woman’s out- 
standing display of heroism and then 
awarded her the Medal of Freedom with 
Bronze Palm. The medal takes its place 
beside the Legion of Honor, which was 
conferred upon her during the siege of 
Dien Bien Phu. 

THE WETTE HOUSE 

The President of the United States of 
America, authorized by Executive order, July 
6. 1945, has awarded the Medal of Freedom 
with bronze palm, to Mile. Genevieve de 
Galard-Terraube, French airborne nurse, for 
meritorious service. 

MEDAL OF FREEDOM (WITH BRONZE PALM) 

Mile. Genevieve de Galard-Terraube, 
French airborne nurse, by her ministrations 
to the sick and wounded at Dien Bien Phu, 
inspired and heartened the entire free world. 
Her service to her comrades, marked by the 
courage of a woman in battle and by the 
devotion of a nurse to her sworn duty, has 
been unsurpassed in this century. Her su- 
preme fortitude in hours of peril, her un- 
faltering dedication to her mission refiected 
the greatness of spirit manifested on many 
fields, in many centuries, by the soldiers of 
France. 

The republic she serves so nobly has been 
an ally of the United States for 178 years. 
‘The continuing friendship between the peo- 
ples of the two Republics is symbolized today 
in their joined salute to Mme. de Galard- 
Terraube. Her service at Dien Bien Phu 
reflects great credit upon herself and 
her country and the cause of freedom around 
the world. 

JuLy 29, 1954. 


From the White House, Mme. de 
Galard went to the National Insti- 
tutes of Health in Bethesda. There Sur- 
geon General Dr. Leonard A. Scheele 
awarded her a citation and honorary 
membership in the Association of Mili- 
tary Surgeons, 

Genevieve de Galard-Terraube, French 
airborne nurse, with nobility of purpose, 
with selfiess devotion to duty despite dan- 
ger, you denied yourself comfort and safety 
that you might serve God, your country, 
and your people in the heroic defense of 
Dien Bien Phu. You are a symbol of the 
highest traditions of professional nursing 
and have brought honor to all who care for 
the sick or wounded, in peace as in war. 
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The Association of Military Surgeons of the 
United States commends you. 
LEONARD A. SCHEELE, M. D., 

The Surgeon General, United States 
Public Health Service; President, 
Association of Military Surgeons. 

JuLy 29, 1954. 


Later that day she was guest of honor 
at a tea given by the American Red Cross 
Nursing Services where she planted two 
little holly trees. ‘The Red Cross has also 
recommended her for the Florence 
Nightingale Medal, highest honor of the 
nursing profession. 

RESOLUTION oF TRIBUTE TO Lr. GENEVIEVE DE 
GALARD-TERRAUBE 

During the siege and fall of Dien Bien Phu, 
Lt. Genevieve de Galard-Terraube, a French 
nurse, acted in the finest tradition of nurs- 
ing, established in the Crimean and other 
bitter wars, by providing an heartening ex- 
ample of unselfish service and inspiration to 
the garrison during the siege, by administer- 
ing aid and comfort to the wounded, courage 
and cheer to the disheartened, and, after the 
fortress fell, by refusing an offer of freedom 
so she could stay until the wounded were 
cared for and repatriated; be it 

“Resolved, therefore, That the American 
National Red Cross in convention assembled 
pay tribute to Lt. Genevieve de Galard-Ter- 
raube for her outstanding contribution to 
the nursing profession and for the renewal 
of faith and hope for humanity which her 
uplifting example of selfless fortitude has 
provided people throughout the world; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That this tribute to Lieutenant 
de Galard-Terraube be presented to her 
through the offices of the Prench Red Cross; 
and that the American National Red Cross 
join with the League of Red Cross Societies 
in recommending to the International Red 
Cross Committee that she be awarded the 
Florence Nightingale medal. 

(Adopted unanimously at the American 
Red Cross National Convention, Los Angeles, 
Calif., June 16, 1954.) 


Friday, July 30, saw us at Bolling Field 
taking off for Cleveland, where I left 
Mille. de Galard and returned to Wash- 
ington. We were received by the Gover- 
nor, the mayor, and other officials, and 
the regional French consul, M. Beliard, 
down from Detroit. 

Mile. de Galard was the weekend 
houseguest of Mr. and Mrs. Kenyon 
C. Bolton. First came a reception at 
their home, under the auspices of the 
Council on World Affairs, on Friday. 
Monday, a second reception gave oppor- 
tunity to literally thousands of nurses 
and student nurses, to meet Mile. de 
Galard. There were visits to the Red 
Cross headquarters of the Cleveland 
area, and observation of a mobile blood- 
donor operation in action. Interspersed 
with all this were an informal luncheon 
at the home of Mr. Laurence Norton in 
Mentor, a dinner given by the French 
Consular Agent, refreshing swims, a de- 
lightful evening at the “Musicarnival” 
where at the end of the play our Jenny 
was called on stage and presented with 
flowers. 

August 3 to 6 our guest was in Chicago 
where she was received by Mayor Ken- 
nelly and other high city officials, as well 
as representatives of the American 
Medical Association, the American Hos- 
pital Association, the Illinois League for 
Nursing, the Institute of International 
Education, and representatives of the 
Fifth Army. The American Medical As- 
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sociation and the American Hospital As- 
sociation graciously arranged receptions 
for Mille. de Galard and afforded 
her the opportunity of meeting many 
prominent members of the medical and 
nursing professions in the Chicago area. 
She also visited the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration Research Hospital and attended 
a reception for student nurses at the 
Michael Reese Hospital, arranged by Miss 
Lorentz, of the Illinois League for Nurs- 
ing. The French Consul General also 
entertained Mlle. de Galard at a din- 
ner on the evening of August 4 and 
on August 5 she was given a luncheon by 
the Chicago office of CARE, which is now 
launching a special program for relief 
of refugees in Indochina. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to tell you a touching little story 
which tells in a few words what pages 
might not convey as to the meaning of 
Mile. de Galard’s visit in this country. 
It happened in Chicago at the veterans’ 
hospital. My correspondent told it this 
way: 

I thought it might interest you to know 
what happened in our hospital the day of 
Mule. de Galard’s visit. There was a little 
celebration for her which was attended by 
all nurses and patients who could leave 
their wards. After the celebration, when 
our honored guest had left the building, 
the nurses returned to work. On one 
of the floors all the patients were waiting for 
their arrival at the elevators. They had 
little presents and gardenia corsages for 
every one of them. They said they admired 
what Mlle, de Galard had done in Indochina, 
but that their nurses take good care of 
them, too, and deserve gratefulness and 
attention as well. We all thought it was 
very nice of the patients, and I knew 
you would be pleased to hear about it. I 
am sorry I had no chance to tell the story 
to Mile. de Galard, because I am sure it 
would make her very happy, too, 


On behalf of the men and women who de- 
vote their lives to caring for the sick and in- 
jured, the American Hospital Association 
and the American Medical Association pre- 
sent this citation to Mlle. Genevieve de Gal- 
ard-Terraube, “the Angel of Dien Bien Phu,” 
whose devotion to the same noble cause has 
made her a 20th century symbol of the tra- 
ditions established by Florence Nightingale. 

Epwin L. Crossy, M. D., 
Director, American Hospital Asso- 
ciation. 


GEORGE F. LULL, M. D., 
Secretary and General Manager, The 
American Medical Association. 
(For the officers and trustees of our 
organizations.) 
Cuicaco, August 3, 1954. 


To Genevieve de Galard-Terraube in ad- 
miration and tribute for heroic devotion to 
the care of the sick and wounded soldiers 
at Dien Bien Phu, we, the hospitalized vet- 
erans of the Veterans’ Administration Re- 
search Hospital, Chicago, II., gratefully 
afix our names. 

Edward B, Cushing, Max R. Chomblee, 
Harvey Nerod, James D. Washington, 
Jessi A. Shuke, Charles B. Gerndt, 
Joseph Cusack, Fred H. Zeiss, Orville 
Canney, Walter Covington, Henry Mc- 
Farland, Walter R, Moody, Joseph M. 
Henley, Chester Wysocki, Howard A. 
Matthews, Roland Blanchetto, Ray V. 
Johnson, Harry M. Semmers, Aaron H. 
Cole, O. L. Norton, Rev. Walter J. Bras- 
elton, Charles H. Strey, Louis Mosier, 
John Buhr, Benna H. Siy, Perry W. 
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Collinson, Robert E. Shannon, Roy G. 
Weidleman, Estelle H. Wajerski, Lau- 
rence La Carza, Glenn L. Woolworth, 
Jr., Harold Moore, John Gengler, 
George Ready, Roy L. Davis, John C. 
Kelleher, William J. Gerleve, Charles 
L. Neigh, William Markley, Lee R. 
McCullony, Eugene K. Blair, Emery E. 
Nale, Ernest Stellwag, Henry L. Fal- 
conio, John E. Murray, John Dailey, 
Joseph Hartridge, Mike Smith, Wm. M. 
Denear, Ole M. Heltner, Robert R. 
Nangle, etc. 


GRANT HOSPITAL oF CHICAGO, 
School OF NURSING, 
Chicago, III. 

Mile. Genevieve de Galard-Terraube in 
recognition of the honor and glory your 
heroism has brought to the profession of 
nursing throughout the world the Grant Hos- 
pital of Chicago, School of Nursing, hereby 
establishes a 3-year scholarship in your honor 
to be known as the Mlle. Genevieve de Gal- 
ard-Terraube scholarship. 

This scholarship will be awarded to that 
candidate whose qualities of mind and heart 
and spirit make her most likely to carry on 
noblest traditions of the nursing profession 
which you exemplify. 

Given at Chicago, in the State of IIlinols, 
August 4, 1954. 

Cor. C. Mason, M. D., 
President, Medical Staff. 
JoseP F. DITEN, 
President, Board of Directors. 
Mona JACKSON, R. N., 
Director, School of Nursing. 
WILLIAM A. HUTCHINSON, M. D., 
Executive Director. 

Veterans’ Administration, Department of 
Medicine and Surgery, Nursing Service, pays 
tribute to Mlle. Genevieve de Galard-Ter- 
raube in recognition of her outstanding cour- 
age and performance of duty at Dien Pien 
Phu exemplifying the ideals and traditions 
of the nursing profession. 

Given at Chicago, III., this 5th day of Au- 
gust 1954. 

DoroTHY V. WHEELER, 
Director of Nursing Service. 


After a restful weekend at Lake Tahoe 
with her cousin, M. de Guiringaud, 
French consul general in San Fran- 
cisco, Mile. de Galard proceeded to 
San Francisco, arriving there on 
August 10. Met by representatives of the 
Armed Forces and officials of the local 
medical, civic, and service organizations, 
and of the French consular corps, she 
was then welcomed to the city by Mayor 
Elmer Robinson. That evening a re- 
ception at the local Red Cross chapter 
headquarters was held for representa- 
tives of the Red Cross, chapter officials, 
service chairmen, and professional nurs- 
ing organization representatives and 
members, after which the French consul 
general gave a dinner in her honor. 
During the next 2 days she visited Fort 
Miley Veterans’ Administration Hospi- 
tal, the Presidio, the Irwin Memorial 
Blood Bank, Treasure Island, and Travis 
Air Force Base. This last is the base 
through which the wounded French sol- 
diers from Indochina were sent on their 
way home. A cosponsored reception 
was held for her by the World Affairs 
Council of Northern California, the 
American Women's Voluntary Services, 
and France-Amerique; and another re- 
ception was held under the auspices of 
the French colony in San Francisco. 

Leaving San Francisco August 12 the 
party spent a night in New Orleans en 
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route to Gunter Field at Montgomery, 
Ala. This gave her apportunity to visit 
the School of Aviation Medicine, and 
observe the air flight training courses 
given for Air Force nurses. 

August 14 saw her back in New York 
where she remained over the weekend 
again the guest of the Plaza Hotel, tak- 
ing off for Paris via Air France, August 
17. 

This in brief, Mr. Speaker, is an ac- 
count of the visit of the French air- 
borne nurse, Genevieve de Galard- 
Terraube. May I take this opportunity 
to thank some of the many hundreds of 
people and organizations who have 
Played a direct part in her tour of the 
United States. The very heaviest roles 
have been played by the Departments of 
State and Defense, the French Embassy, 
and by the member organizations in the 
National Welcome Committee. These 
last-named are: American Association 
of Social Workers; American Cancer 
Society; American Heart Association; 
American Hospital Association; Ameri- 
can Medical Association; American Na- 
tional Red Cross; American Nurses’ As- 
sociation; American Public Health As- 
sociation; Defense Advisory Committee 
on Women in the Services; National 
League for Nursing; United States Pub- 
lic Health Service; United States De- 
fense Department; United States Air 
Force Nurse Corps; United States Army 
Nurse Corps; United States Navy Nurse 
Corps; the Veterans’ Administration; 
Women’s Medical Specialist Corps— 
United States Army and United States 
Air Force—and the World Medical As- 
sociation. s 

A particularly happy choice by As- 
sistant Secretary of State McCardle of 
Mr. Jameson Parker gave this project 
an experienced Foreign Service officer 
to travel with the official party. For 
the past month he has worked tirelessly 
around the clock to coordinate every 
effort in this endeavor. I want to men- 
tion also Mr. James Donovan of the De- 
partment of State, who is responsible 
for Mile, de Galard’s itinerary and re- 
ceptions in the various cities and Maj. 
Howard McGrath, special events officer 
of the Department of Defense who has 
coordinated the Defense effort. Mr. Jo- 
seph Tambone, protocol officer at the 
United States Mission to the United Na- 
tions, offered splendid assistance on the 
New York plans. 

Ambassador and Madame Bonnet, of 
the French Embassy, were the gracious 
hosts of Mile. de Galard during her 
entire stay in Washington. M. Roger 
Seydoux, Minister, and M. Jacques 
Dupuy, Second Secretary, could not have 
been more helpful and cooperative. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my hope that this 
brief report on the results of the unique 
invitation we extended this French air- 
borne Nurse Genevieve de Galard-Ter- 
raube will give to each and every member 
of the 83d Congress a sense of the dual 
purpose behind our action: to honor a 
gallant nurse whose service in the for- 
tress of Dien Bien Phu, way off in Indo- 
china, so deeply touched the hearts of 
the free world, and to further cement 
the friendship between our two great 
nations. 


Wherever Mlle. de Galard went she 
won the hearts of all who saw her 
with her gentle dignity, her humility, 
and the rare spirit which radiated from 
her. We can be sure that as she goes 
among her own people she will take with 
her a better understanding of the people 
of our United States. And after all, 
Mr. Speaker, understanding is the cor- 
nerstone of peace. 

Under leave previously granted, Iam 
appending hereto several documents per- 
taining to Mile. de Galard’s visit: 

Tue ANGEL or Dien Bren Puv 

(By Ruth Boyer Scott, registered nurse) 

Courage is often an unsung quality of 
nurses— possibly because it is usually a 
deeply instinctive rather than a premeditated 
reaction to a sudden situation. But a 29- 
year-old brown-haired French nurse made 
world headlines recently when she deiib- 
erately sought a dangerous situation and met 
it with unforgettable courage. 

French Air Force Lieutenant Genevieve de 
Galard-Terraube, having lived through the 
terrible siege and fall of the Dien Bien Phu 
fortress in Indochina, refused the first offer 
of freedom when it was made by the Com- 
munists. As the only woman among 11,000 
soldiers, she waited and worked until more 
than 400 wounded had been flown out. 

Creative appreciation is also a much needed 
quality. Congresswoman FRANCES P. BOLTON 
for years has been an admirer of nurses and 
an active worker on their behalf. With in- 
spiration, she introduced a resolution invit- 
ing Mile. de Galard to visit the United States 
as an honored guest of Congress. 

A layman who knows the history of nurs- 
ing, Mrs. Borron pointed out in the resolu- 
tion that this year marks the one-hundredth 
anniversary of Florence Nightingale's historic 
contribution to the Crimean War. 

“Everyone was thrilled in the House and 
Senate by the hope of recognizing this un- 
surpassed nurse who served under fire, with 
no other woman about to offer either physical 
or moral support, and transformed a military 
Teversal into a great psychologic victory,” the 
Congresswoman related. “The resolution was 
passed by both Houses of Congress without 
one dissenting voice.” 

President Eisenhower himself sent the 
congressional invitation to the Government 
of France. He also wrote directly to the 
nurse herself with warmest praise of “your 
fortitude and devotion to duty.” 

Mrs. Bor rom says, “Lafayette was given 
the use of a United States vessel so that he 
could come here to be honored in post- 
Revolutionary times. No other person before 
Nurse de Galard-Terraube has ever been in- 
vited formally by Congress to become an 
‘honored guest’.” Nearly 2 centuries have 
intervened since Lafayette's visit but only 
this difference is apparent—today the con- 
templated honors will go to a Frenchwoman 
of unique gallantry rather than to a gallant 
Frenchman. 

As plans began to take shape for Mile. de 
Galard's visit, Mrs. BOLTON became the focus 
of day and night activity. “And I mean 
night,” Mrs. Botton laughed. “I had a 
phone call at 1: 30 a. m.“ 

As chairman of the National Committee to 
Welcome Genevieve de Galard-Terraube, Mrs. 
Botton surveyed the attitudes in 15 national 
organizations outstanding in health and 
allied fields. Members of the American 
Nurses’ Association, the National League for 
Nursing, the United States Public Health 
Service, and the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
Nurse Corps were happy to assist with the 
arrangements. 

“We must remember,” Mrs. Borrow told 
planners, “that our guest is a little tired, a 
little shy, and doesn't speak much English. 
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“The spectacular public welcome in New 
York City and Washington must be tempered 
with quiet hours and a full opportunity to 
see what any nurse is eager to observe.” 

Like Florence Nightingale, Nurse de Galard 
volunteered for war service, She asked for 
duty in Indochina in the fall of 1953. She 
flew in and out of the enemy-surrounded 
fortress of Dien Bien Phu in helicopters with 
the wounded. Artillery fire damaged her 
plane on March 27 so that it couldn't take 
off. The next day, while she was still 
grounded, according to an article in the Paris 
magazine, Match (May 1-8), the airlift was 


Anterrupted, and in the ensuing blockade she 


remained as the only woman member of the 
garrison. 

And so she went about her nursing, helping 
the doctors care for the wounded. Despite 
the overwhelming burden of her duties, she 
didn't miss the chance to visit with a 
wounded soldier who also was a native of 
her beloved Paris. Her fluent chatter dis- 
tracted his mind from pain during surgery, 
he proudly related when he was flown out 
before she was. 

While Lieutenant de Galard was still under 
shellfire in the tottering fort, the grateful 
French Republic made her a Knight of the 
Legion of Honor, and awarded her the French 
Military Medal for heroic duty. Her 41 days 
under siege were followed by 17 days as a 
prisoner. To her, those record-making days 
“opened new horizons and the camaraderie 
was wonderful.” She left her prison with 
mingled “joy and sadness.” 

When she reached the relative safety of 
Hanoi, she said, “I had no idea I was famous.” 
And so, as in Florence Nightingale's life, we 
find another instance where the relationship 
between patient and nurse was such that 
tragedy and overwork could be translated 
into a “wonderful experience.” Unlike Flor- 
ence Nightingale, however, who sailed from 
England accompanied by a staff of 38 nurses, 
Genevieve de Galard-Terraube was quite 
alone asa woman. It is this triumph of dedi- 
cated service and buoyant spirits over “the 
lone woman“ which has so deeply moved not 
only the French and American people, but 
everyone in the free world. 

Florence Nightingale was never a prisoner. 
But the Angel of Dien Bien Phu, an appela- 
tion Mile. de Galard will have to bear for 
eternity, could not be sure when she refused 
the first offer of freedom that ahe would ever 
have another chance. 

Unlike Florence Nightingale, who returned 
to London, still weakened from fever, by slow 
passage on a British man-of-war, the French 
heroine came home to Paris, worn but well, 
by the modern miracle of plane flight, to 
find her likeness in color on the cover of 
Match (June 12). 

Just as Florence Nightingale came from a 
family of refinement and social standing, 
so does Mile. de Galard. Her family bears 
one of the old and proud names in French 
military annals. 

Her mother, Vicountess Oger de Galard- 
Terraube, wept when she heard the news 
from Geneva that her famous daughter had 
been flown out safely from Dien Bien Phu 
to Hanoi, Indochina. When the heroic nurse 
reached Paris the aging vicountess, her black 
garb relieved only by a mauve blouse, hugged 
her daughter briefly. Then she released 
her to the wildly joyful crowd at the Orly 
Airport. Genevieve, in the trim navy blue 
uniform and beret of the French Alr Force, 
had a smile for everyone, and her blue eyes 
were full of joy. 

But observers say that her smile was just 
as heart warming when she was flown out 
from the fallen fort, weary and dusty, in 
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ture of today’s nurse who works under fire 
in field pants, and still is a delightful woman, 

To the American planners of Congress- 
woman Bo.ton’s welcoming committee, who 
were trying to combine consideration with 
enthusiastic appreciation, a French Embassy 
secretary brought word from a San Francisco- 
stationed cousin of Mile. de Galard that 
he had talked with her in Paris, Her cousin 
reported that she was “extremely tired but 
extremely grateful” to the American people. 

Other bits of information about her rela- 
tives have come out. While she was yet a 
prisoner of the Communists, another cousin 
was in Geneva at the peace conference as a 
correspondent for a French newspaper. The 
Communists told him, “The army high com- 
mandhas decided to liberate your cousin.” 
But, as the world soon learned, the plucky 
nurse refused the proffered freedom at this 
point. 

As planners were coping with the impos- 
sibility of including all themajor American 
citles—and all the officials, nurses, doctors 
and American Red Cross workers who wanted 
to meet her—into the proposed itinerary, this 
was the word: “San Francisco is a must, be- 
cause she has relatives there.” 

Magazines must go to press months ahead, 
When this issue reaches you, many nurses 
already may have seen Genevieve de Galard- 
Terraube. Many more will not have had this 
privilege, but will have looked to radio and 
television and newspapers for details of her 
tour. 

In June Mrs. Botton was “hoping” and 
trying in her humanitarian way to make a 
success of the “Welcome of Two Centuries.” 
She was hoping that Mile. de Galard would 
spent a night or two in Mrs. Bo.Ton’s home, 
across the street from the French Embassy 
where a tea was planned. She was hoping, 
as a member of the Board of Regents of 
Mount Vernon, to take Genevieve to this 
beautiful colonia] shrine and home of our 
First President—whom France helped to 
victory. 

She was hoping that hazel-eyed, blond- 
haired Miss Mary Vance Trent of the State 
Department would be the American angel for 
this famous nurse. The tour was officially 
under the guidance of the State Depart- 
ment's exchange program, by which many 
foreigners visit our country every year. Miss 
Trent, who speaks French fluently, was 
scheduled as official interpreter and travel- 
ling guide for the nurse. But of equal im- 
portance, Miss Trent is a capable, warm- 
hearted person, who would try to be more 
friend than guide as she accompanied a 
famous nurse and protected her from the 
overexuberance of the admiring public, 

Whatever may come of these plans, while 
this magazine rolls through the presses, 
American nurses salute 1954's Nurse of the 
World, And they voice appreciation for Con- 
gresswoman Botton, who is not only a friend 
to nurses here, but also, through her mem- 
berships internationally, is unusually well 
informed on nursing in France and in other 
parts of the world. 


Address by Joseph A. Mikus, Director of 
the Slovak League Press Bureau 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 
Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, at the 
recent annual meeting of the Slovak na- 


tional conference held in Washington, a 
significant address was delivered by Dr. 
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Joseph Mikus, director of the press bu- 
reau of the Slovak League of America, 
The Slovak League of America is a cul- 
tural and civic federation of Americans 
of Slovak descent and has been active 
on the American scene for over 70 years. 
The Slovaks in America have always 
been known for their firm devotion to 
God and country. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I wish to include this ad- 
dress: 

Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen; I 
am very glad to see you here today in such 
great numbers, It looks like a veritable pil- 
grimage of the Americans of Slovak descent 
to Washington. 

With what purpose have you come to the 
American Capital. It is not difficult to guess. 
I am able to read the answer in your eyes, 
in your hearts. You have come here for the 
high purpose of asking recognition, in 
principle and before the representatives of 
American political thought and action, of 
the human and national rights of the Slovak 
people, who are now suffering under a for- 
eign regime behind the Iron Curtain. The 
terrible situation in which our people are 
living there at the present time confers upon 
us a moral obligation to draw the attention 
of the free world to this dreadful reality. 

The life of the Slovak nation has not 
been easy during the last century. First, the 
Magyars tried to engulf them in their super- 
nationalistic concept of the Hungarian 
state; then our Slavic brothers, the Czechs, 
endeavored to make us disappear—as a sim- 
ple minority—in the ethnographic fusion, or 
rather confusion, of a so-called Czechoslovak 
national unity. Now the Communist regime 
in Prague, aware of the futility of Benes 
policy, would like to dissolve Slovakia in the 
Socialist unity of the Czech and Slovak 
working class, 

All this constitutes a serious attempt 
against our national life and our traditional 
values which characterize us as a distinct 
political unit in central Europe. The end 
goal of such a program is the complete dis- 
integration of our national spirit and of our 
national consciousness. ` All this is nothing 
more than a front for a policy of subtle 
genocide, which according to the great engi- 
neers of communism, should lead to the 
world proletarian state. In depriving any 
nation of its local color and of its particu- 
lar cultural individuality, such a Communist 
world power would convert Europe into a 
dreadful Siberian desert. 

For that reason, nationality Is a factor of 
great importance in the anti-Communist 
strategy. It is a value which clearly stands 
against the Communist effort to establish a 
quicksand of constant proletarian revolution 
the world over. In fact, Soviet domination 
could only succeed on a worldwide basis over 
the corpses of individual nations. Hence, if 
Europe is to survive, the individual nation- 
alities must be preserved. 

Another important task of anti-Commu- 
nist strategy consists in establishing an equi- 
table order among different nations. In Eu- 
rope, for example, it is not the variety of 
nations which is the cause of political sick- 
ness of that continent, but rather the lack 
of any sound order among them. The 
stronger nations have always tried to domi- 
nate the weaker ones. In some cases, the 
present situation is but a prolongation of the 
old feudal system on an international level. 
The subservience of small peoples to stronger 
ones is still permitted, in the middle of this 
20th century, by the international code of 
power politics, 

Slovakia, however, like other countries un- 
der a foreign rule, yearns for freedom and 
independence, This trend is very easy to 
understand. After many disillusioning ex- 
periences with foreign governments, the Slo- 
vaks are now firmly convinced that they will 
be able to preserve their traditional values 

only under a national government. 
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In this respect, the attitude of Msgr. Karol 
Kmetko, former archbishop of Nitra, is 
worthy of remembering, since it expresses 
perfectly the general opinion in Slovakia. 
Interrogated as a witness during the Tiso 
trial, on February 6, 1947, this undoubtedly 
most representative figure of the genuine 
public and spiritual life of Slovakia after 
1945, expressed his people’s public opinion, 
before the Communist so-called national 
court in Bratislava, in the following way: 

“If it were practically possible for Slovakia 
to become free, we would all be for inde- 
pendence. It is hardly possible to imagine 
a man so poor,” went on Msgr. Kmetko, “that 
he would not like to have his own house and 
that he would prefer to be dependent on 
others. In the same way, it is impossible 
to imagine a nation which would not desire 
to be independent.” 

In America it has been frequently stressed 
that the goal of all social policy is to provide 
a house for each family. This is, in fact, 
an excellent policy. Such a minimum level 
of social equality is the best means of pre- 
venting communism on a national level. 
Nobody having an interest in defending de- 
mocracy could, therefore, uphold in our en- 
lightened times, a policy of preserving large 
estates with all consequent divisions into 
rich landlords on the one side and poor agri- 
cultural workers on the other. à 

The same principle is valid even in the 
field of international social Justice. A posi- 
tive policy, inspired by the principle of social 
equality on a world level, will go beyond the 
concept of international charity to a world 
program of self-determination and self-gov- 
ernment for all small and weak peoples, 
within a stable and legal world order. 

Now, probably more clearly than at any 
other time, we can see all the weaknesses in 
the world policy of a colonial system which 
was not abolished at a timely moment. The 
concept of collective security does not work 
among the colonial and semicolonial peoples. 
The policy of status quo, of old servitudes, 
of vested rights in other territories as prac- 
ticed by some great powers, is not in accord- 
ance with the fundamental aspirations for 
freedom of those peoples. In order to strug- 
gle more effectively against communism, all 
peoples—I say peoples not States—in the Far 
East as well as in Europe, should be recog- 
nized as free. Their indecision would 
change immediately. Instead of being ob- 
servers or victims in a struggle between two 
blocks of power, as they usually feel them- 
selves to be, they would have to directly de- 
fend their own freedom, their own independ- 
ence. Nobody is going to be willing to 
defend a value over which he will have no 
control. 

But it ts not only in the Far East that the 
Western World needs to adopt a direct ap- 
proach to the different nationalities. The 
same need seems urgent even in Europe. 
The Urkainians and the Slovaks, for exam- 
ple, can hardly understand why the Western 
World continues to recognize without pro- 
test the control of Moscow over Ukraine or 
of Prague over Slovakia and why America 
speaks to the enslaved Slovaks over broad- 
casting stations which are subject to dis- 
creetly exercised supervision by the Czechs. 
We positively know that the Slovaks would 
not only be pleased, but strongly encouraged, 
if America would try to approach them in 
their own language, in their own spirit, ac- 
cording to their own aspirations. The Slovak 
as well as the Ukrainian or Byelorussian 
resistance would be considerably strength- 
ened, if those peoples could hear, over the 
American Radio, something about the prin- 
ciple of self-determination of peoples, about 
the American effort to enlarge the realm of 
democracy in the world in opening even to 
the smaller peoples the prospect of freedom 
and independence. 

President Eisenhower redefined the task of 
the American information service, in the fol- 
lowing way: 
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“The purpose of the United States Infor- 
mation Agency shall be to submit evidence 
to peoples of other nations by means of com- 
munication techniques that the objectives 
and policies of the United States are in 
harmony with and will advance their legiti- 
mate aspirations for freedom, progress and 
peace.” (H. Doc, 311, Washington, D. C., 
1954, p. 4.) 

This conference should give expression, in 
an appropriate way, to the general conyic- 
tion of all free Slovaks that our people 
should not constitute an exception to this 
well-defined program, that it should not be 
deprived of its hope for independence. 

The Slovaks, whose traditional anti-Com- 
munist attitude has been attested since the 
time of Louis Stur—in other words, since the 
very publication of the Communist Mani- 
festo by Karl Marx, in 1848—would like to 
participate in the anti-Communist crusade 
of the Free World. But they desire to do so 
under their own name, just as they desire, 
should events so transpire, to die under their 
own name. Symbolically speaking, they 
would like to take part in this crusade of 
Western civilization against the incursion of 
the Orient into Europe, under their own 
national banner and spiritual and political 
command. 

If there is a psychological problem involved 
in the cold war at all, it consists in the 
principle: Every nation behind the Iron 
Curtain should be respected in terms of its 
traditional national individuality, and there- 
fore approached in its own language, in its 
own spirit, by the people who know this 

and this spirit. This would create 
a world-wide solidarity among peoples which 
would be strong enough to effectively combat 
the danger of communism. 


Food and Farm Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1954 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I submit below an editorial ap- 
pearing in the Shreveport Journal, 
Shreveport, La., of August 12, 1954, as 
follows: 

Foop AND FARM Prices 

A committee staff study of the House 
Agricultural Committee finds that while 
farm prices have fallen 20 percent in the 
last 3 vears, food prices paid by consumers 
have not reflected this drop. The cost of 
marketing and processing food has absorbed 
the difference and unless these costs are 
curbed, the committee sees no relief for the 
consumer, 

However, the study found that Industrial 
workers can now buy more food than in any 
earlier period in history, because of the in- 
crease in their hourly earnings, Thus, aver- 
age industrial families do not feel the cost 
of food because of their high wages. By the 
same token, their wages have been increased 
in part to meet the high cost of living. 

These enlightening bits of information 
were turned up by the committee in its in- 
vestigation: 

“A shirt—a $3.95 cotton shirt—contains 
about 30 cents worth of cotton. That is 
what the farmer gets. Cutting back the 
price of cotton would mean very little in 
the price of a shirt. 

“In the case of tobacco, the producers in 
1953 received about $800 million for that 
part of their crop consumed in the United 
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States, Federal, State, and local taxes on 
the 1953 crop, by the time it reached the 
consumers, amounted to approximately 
$2,100,000,000. 

“A §-cent peanut candy bar contains 
about one-half cent’s worth of peanuts, and 
if the confectioners got their peanuts free 
this would not change the price on a 5-cent 
candy bar—although a few more peanuts 
might be added. 

“Out of each dollar spent for food in the 
United States 5 cents goes for imported 
foods, fish, and other products not pro- 
duced on American farms. Out of each 
dollar spent by the American housewife for 
domestically produced food, 56 cents now 
goes for processing, marketing and transpor- 
tation charges. The farmer receives 44 
cents. Of this 44 cents, approximately 30 
cents goes to purchase tractors, trucks, 
plows, gasoline, fertilizer and other supplies 
required by modern farming. 

“Thus, the farmer and his family have 
about 14 cents out of each consumer dollar 
spent for domestically produced food for 
their work and their investment.” 


— 


The Use of Former Communists as 


Witnesses in Federal Trials 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, many ex-Communists have re- 
cently been subject to unjustified abuse 
by various commentators and others. 
They have been railed against as “paid 
informers” when in reality, these ex- 
Communists have often suffered eco- 
nomic losses because of their willingness 
to testify against the Communists. 

The Department of Justice has like- 
wise been subject to attack because of 
the use of these former Communists in 
the various Smith Act trials. Despite 
the cries of the anti-anti-Communists 
that these ex-Communists are not re- 
liable, no less an authority than J. Edgar 
Hoover, the head of the FBI has as- 
serted that these ex-Communists have 
been not only reliable but invaluable in 
the fight against Communist subversive 
activity. 

Mr. Warren Olney III. Assistant At- 
torney General of the United States, ina 
recent speech before the Michigan Asso- 
ciation of Prosecuting Attorneys at Mac- 
kinac Island, Mich., ably presented the 
position of the Department of Justice 
with respect to the use of former Com- 
munists in Federal trials. As Mr. Olney 
points out, these ex-Communists have 
faced the scrutiny of hundreds of dif- 
ferent jurors in different parts of the 
country, and these jurors, by their ver- 
dicts, have attested their belief in the 
reliability of the testimony of the ex- 
Communists by returning guilty verdicts 
in almost all Smith Act cases which have 
been tried to date. The testimony of 
these ex-Communists was indispensable 
in these trials. 

As Americans we owe a debt of grati- 
tude to these former Communists who 
have suffered great personal abuse by 
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testifying against their former compa- 
triots in crime. Their actions in testi- 
fying help protect and safeguard all 
citizens. I include herewith most of the 
speech of Mr. Olney on July 23, 1954, 
before the Michigan Association of Pros- 
ecuting Attorneys: 

When I was so graciously invited to ad- 
dress you here I was faced with the custom- 
ary problem of deciding what to talk about. 
We who are engaged in law enforcement have 
so Many problems in common that the list 
of possible subjects was almost infinite, Re- 
cently, however, the Department of Justice 
has been the target for an unprecedented 
barrage of abuse, emanating mostly from 
certain newspaper columnists, because the 
Government is frequently utilizing the testi- 
mony of former members of the Communist 
Party in criminal prosecutions of various 
kinds where membership in the Communist 
Party is alleged or is otherwise an issue. 
What ts being challenged is not the accuracy 
or credibility of any particular witness but 
the propriety of the whole practice in pres- 
ent use of using former members of the Com- 
munist Party to testify as expert witnesses 
concerning the aims, doctrines, revolution- 
ary tenets of communism and of using the 
testimony of confidential informants who 
have wormed their way into party councils 
for the purpose of obtaining information for 
the Government. Although questions of 
communism and Communists and the use 
of former members of the party as witnesses 
do not often arise in State prosecutions, the 
use as witnesses of coconspirators, inform- 
ers, and confidential informants is even more 
general in State prosecutions than it is in 
Federal. I decided upon my subject because 
the attacks being made upon the Depart- 
ment of Justice and its witnesses make it 
timely, and because I know that in your 
membership I have an audience which is 
thoroughly experienced and familiar with the 
essential problem involved. 

Generally speaking, in Communist cases, 
the Government has called to the witness 
stand two types of former Communists: 
Those who were at one time convinced Com- 
munists but who have renounced their Com- 
munist ideologies and allegiance; and those 
who, while they are posing as members of 
the Communist Party, sometimes for many 
years, have furnished information to their 
Government on Communist activities, usu- 
ally in the capacity of confidential inform- 
ants to the FBI. 

The use of both of these kinds of wit- 
nesses has recently been denounced, It has 
been described as a “novel practice“ and as 
a “sharp departure from American tradition 
of law.” The worst kind, and I must say the 
most unjustified kind, of personal abuse has 
been heaped upon the witnesses themselves. 
They have been called in the public press 
“stool pigeons," “Government spies,” “pro- 
fessional witnesses,” and “hired informers.” 
The Department of Justice has been de- 
nounced for calling them to the witness 
stand at all. Now, what is this all about? 

All of you know that the practice of utiliz- 
ing the testimony of coconspirators and in- 
formers in criminal cases is by no means 
novel and is not unique to cases involving 
the Communist conspiracy. 

. 


SUPREME COURT UPHOLDS USE OF EX-COMMU- 
NisTs’ TESTIMONY 

All of us recall the celebrated Dennis case 
which was tried before Judge Medina in New 
York City during 9 months of 1949. In that 
case 11 top leaders of the Communist Party 
were convicted for conspiring to teach and 
advocate the violent overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment. On appeal to the Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit, the appellants chal- 
lenged the propriety of the Government’s 
reliance on the testimony of former Commu- 


upheld both by the court of appeals and 
the United States Supreme Court, and 
the opinion handed down by the court 
appeals, Judge Learned Hand pointed out 
that the “courts have countenanced the use 
of informers from time immemorial; in cases 
of conspiracy, or in other cases when the 
crime consists of preparing for another crime, 
it is usually necessary to rely upon inform- 
ers or accomplices because the criminals will 
almost certainly proceed covertly.” 

Thus, it is plain that the use of informants 
and former Communists by the Government 
in trials involving covert crimes, such as 
conspiracy, is neither new nor unusual. The 
use of informants and former Communists in 
Smith Act prosecutions, as well as in other 

proceedings against Communist Party offi- 
cials, is indispensable and while dictated by 
sheer necessity and expediency is neverthe- 
less in the public interest. 

In succinct comment on the fact that "FBI 
methods include the use of paid informers,” 
Director J. Edgar Hoover has retored: “This 
is correct. How else is it possible to secure 
certain types of information. The most im- 
portant espionage case in American history 
was solved through the services of a paid 
informant of the FBI.” Mr. Hoover was re- 
ferring to the famous case of the “House 
on 92d Street” which involved a Nazi espio- 
nage ring working within the United States 
during World War II. A young member of 
the Nazi spy ring defected and contacted the 
FBI. Thereafter he worked closely with FBI 
agents, who were thus placed in a position 
to secure the necessary evidence for a suc; 
cessful prosecution as well as to render nuga- 
tory the efforts of the spy apparatus. Had it 
not been for the services of this informant 
and the vigilance of the FBI, the damage 
which such an esplonage apparatus could 
have caused to the Nation’s war effort would 
be incalcuable. But the ring was broken and 
33 German agents were sentenced in Federal 
court to over 300 years in prison. 

Not only did the Nazis attempt to operate 
espionage rings in this country, but the 
Communists have done likewise, as evidenced 
by the Soviet espionage cell which was re- 
vealed by Elizabeth Bentley. This type of 
Communist activity in the United States is, 
of course, closely integrated with the Com- 

“munist conspiracy existing in this country 
for many years. 


GOVERNMENT RELIED ON EX-COMMUMNISTS IN 
SMITH ACT PROSECUTIONS 


In Smith Act prosecutions, in which 72 
leaders of the Communist conspiracy have 
been convicted to date, the Government has, 
of necessity, relied on the testimony of for- 
mer Communist and confidential informants. 
Many of the former Communists at one time 
held high positions in the Communist Party 
of the United States, some of them were sent 
by the party In the early 1930’s to the Lenin 
Institute at Moscow, where the classes were 
taught by teachers from the United States 
and Russia, including instructors from the 
Red army for the “practical subjects” which 
were taught in the course entitled the 
“Science of Civil Warfare.” The students at 
the Lenin School were taught that the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat would be estab- 
lished by the violent overthrow of the capi- 
talist state, and upon returning to the United 
States, such party initiates were assigned 
to teach the venomous doctrine of Marxism- 
Leninism to party members at schools in 
this country. 

Many of these former Communists, who 
recognized the error of their ways and re- 
nounced communism, have testified in 
various cases as expert witnesses. 

The courts have held that the aims, pur- 
poses, and teachings of the Communist 
Party are the proper subject of expert testi- 
mony. Because of this, the Government has 
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utilized, wherever appropriate, the expert 
testimony of those persons who, from long 
years of study of the Communist Party doc- 
trine and from long years of practical experi- 
ence under the iron discipline of the party, 
are best in a position to testify as experts 
on the subject. Such expert testimony is, 
of course, in large measure based upon and 
supported by documentary evidence, such as 
literature which is published by the party 
and which is used in party teaching. But 
the literature is of no use without a qualified 
witness to introduce it in evidence and ex- 
plain its true significance. 


J. EDGAR HOOVER EMPHASIZES VALUE OF EX- 
COMMUNISTS IN FIGHT AGAINST COMMUNISM 


The importance and necessity of securing 
information from former Communists was 
dealt with at length by the Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation in an article 
entitled “Breaking the Communist Spell.“ 
which appeared in This Week magazine of 
November 1, 1953. The Director sald in part: 

“The ex-Communist holds in his hands 
weapons which can strike a mighty blow 
against the terrible evil * * * when the ex- 
Communist withdraws and at the same time 
makes a full disclosure to the proper author- 
ities, he does irreparable damage to the 
cause: He places his change of philosophy, 
conscience, and action on the records. He is 
restoring himself to the ranks of good citi- 
zenship and is making amends for his wrongs 
against America resulting from his party 
activities. He is protecting now and in the 
future his family and our way of life.” 


Although it has ben established conclu- 
sively in Smith Act prosecutions and in 
other proceedings that the Communist Party 
is dedicated to the violent overthrow of our 
Government and its objective In this respect 
has become a matter of widespread, if not 
in fact, common knowledge, the law never- 
theless requires the Government in each new 
prosecution or proceeding undertaken, in 
which the issue of the aims and doctrines 
of the Communist Party is present, to prove 
these facts by competent testimony. Not 
only is it logical and reasonable, but there is 
no escape from continuing to use for this 
purpose those witnesses who have demon- 
strated their qualifications as well as their 
reliability as experts in this sphere of spe- 
clalized knowledge. Such witnesses have 
already given vital testimony on the revo- 
lutionary tenets of Marxism-Leninism; they 
have been subjected to protracted and rigor- 
ous cross-examination by defense counsel 
skilled in courtroom techniques and tactics, 
in some instances such cross-examinations 
lasting literally for weeks; their testimony 
has been scrutinized and weighed in the 
balance by juries representative of the 
American people and found to be credible. 
Thelr reliability and credibility is demon- 
strated by the 72 convictions already secured 
against members of the Communist con- 
spiracy in this country. In fact, of 75 indi- 
viduals tried for so-called Smith Act vio- 
lations, that is conspiracy to teach and adyo- 
cate the overthrow of the United States Gov- 
ernment by force and violence, 1 and only 
1 defendant has been acquitted by a jury. 
I submit that there is no better judge as 
to the credibility and value of these wit- 
nesses than the hundreds of American citi- 
zens who, as jurors, observed thelr demeanors 
under direct and cross-examination and 
evaluated their testimony as truthful and 
reliable and gave them a resounding vote of 
confidence through verdicts of guilty that 
rare been returned in cases throughout the 
and. 

With each succeeding blow rendered by 
an American jury at the heart of the Com- 
munist conspiracy the party leadership has 
become more and more security conscious. 
In 1948 detailed plans were made for the 
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munist Party district In the United States. 
In 1949 the party stopped issuing member- 
ship cards and at about the same time insti- 
tuted clandestine procedures for the keeping 
of dues and the maintenance of membership 
rolls. 

Although the party, in some degree at 
least, still operates openly in many sections 
of the country, the real hard-core leadership 
of the party has been underground for sev- 
eral years, Such men, in the words of Lenin, 
are truly professional revolutionaries who 
will combine legal work with legal work. 
The following advice from Lenin is being 
fully implemented by the Communist Party 
of today: “A Communist must be prepared 
to make every sacrifice and, if necessary, 
even resort to all sorts of schemes and stra- 
tagems, enrploy illegitimate methods to con- 
ceal the truth In order to get Into the trade 
unions, stay there, and conduct the revolu- 
tionary work within.” (Collected Works, vol, 
XVII. pp. 142-5.) 

In coping with such an organization, the 
FBI has relied to a great extent on the serv- 
ices of confidential informants, many of 
whom have now testified as Government 
witnesses in various judicial proceedings. 


CONFIDENTIAL INFORMANTS ESSENTIAL TO FBI 


Confidential informants are individuals 
who, during the course of their mem- 
bership, regularly report in full detail all 
Communist Party activities which are ob- 
served by them as ostensible members of the 
party. 

The extreme value of the services per- 
formed by such individuals has, in recent 
years, been fully demonstrated during the 
course of public trials. The value of such 
informants from an intelligence standpoint 
should not be underestimated. Many infor- 
mants of the FBI have devoted long, bitter 
years to the task of participating in Com- 
munist activities for the purpose of report- 
ing such activities to Government authori- 
tles. 

Most of such confidential informants who 
have been called as witnesses in criminal 
prosecutions have identified one or more of 
the defendants as a member of the Com- 
munist Party describing also the activities 
of the party within the district and the 
party activities of the defendants. They 
have testified to such occurrences as their 
attendance at district leadership training 
schools, district conventions, Communist 
Party club meetings, as well Communist 
Party educational activity of a local level. 

Generally, the Communist Party activities 
of such informants have been restricted to 
one district. Therefore, the contacts within 
the Communist Party made by such inform- 
ants usually are limited to the particular 
leaders within that district. It is usual, 
because of these facts that such informanta 
have been used in only 1 or possibly 2 prose- 
cutlons. 

Aside from showing the alms and objec- 
tives of the Communist Party, in these trials 
the Government is also called upon to prove 
that each particular defendant besides being 
& member of the Party, had personal knowl- 
edge of its illegal alms and purposes, and 
that each defendant had the specific intent 
to bring about the violent overthrow of the 
Government. For this purpose confidential 
informants are often necessary as witnesses, 
All of these considerations have required the 
Government to utilize an average of four 
condfidential informants in each Smith Act 
prosecution and an average of 1 or 2 confi- 
dential informants in other kinds of cases. 

. . * . . 

In September 1952 the FBI, in a series 
of swift and coordinated raids in 10 difer- 
ent cities extending from Detroit to the 
West Coast, simultaneously arrested 18 
Communist Party leaders who were sub- 
sequently charged, in 3 Indictments, with 
conspiring to teach and advocate the violent 
overthrow of the Government. Of the 18 
so arrested, 16 were convicted. One was 
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acquitted and one died during trial. Now, 
is it reasonable to assume that an operation 
of such magnitude could have been planned 
and successfully carried out without benefit 
of information furnished by confidential in- 
formants over long periods of time? Is it 
Teasonable to assume that without the aid 
of such information, the agents of the FBI 
could have reached deep into the recesses of 
the Communist Party underground appa- 
ratus, which they literally did, in order to 
effect the majority of these arrests? 
* . . . . 

The fact is that ever since the time of 
Nathan Hale, who was hanged for being a 
patriotic American spy, the American peo- 
ple have felt only gratitude and admiration 
toward those citizens, both men and women, 
who have sacrificed their comfort, their wel- 
fare, and even their lives to obtain that in- 
formation and intelligence which from time 
to time has been essential to frustrate our 
enemies and to protect our country. 

One of the criticisms most frequently 
levelled at both the Government and its wit- 
nesses is that the Government often pays the 
former Communist who is a witness on a 
basis in excess of the ordinary statutory wit- 
ness fees. This is true, But what are the 
facts and what is the problem? 

In all other kinds of litigation, both civil 
and criminal, the Government is frequently 
obliged to utilize the services of expert 
witnesses. This testimony cannot be se- 
cured and cannot fairly be expected without 
compensating the witness for his time and 
service. Twenty-five dollars a day is a 
common rate for the Government to pay for 
experts and is far less than the amounts that 
private litigants are constantly charged for 
their expert witnesses. Since in each of the 
Communist prosecutions the Government 
must establish Communist history, doctrine, 
practice, and its revolutionary tenets, it 
should be obvious that the testimony of 
experts on this subject is absolutely essen- 
tial, Where, I should like to ask, could 
the Government possibly obtain witnesses 
with better qualifications to testify as ex- 
perts on this subject than from the ranks 
of those who have personally held high 
official positions in the top echelon of the 
Communist Party who have in the past 
acquired a working mastry of Marxism-Len- 
inism in all its revolutionary aspects, who 
have personally attended the Communist 
training schools, both as students and in- 
structors, who have personally engaged in 
the conspiratorial activity with revolution- 
ary goals. It is because of the extraordinary 
qualifications of these witnesses that their 
testimony is so devastating to the Commu- 
nists and, I dare venture to state, it 1s 
because of their very effectiveness that they 
have become a_target of abuse by certain 
elements in the press. 


CASE HISTORY OF AN EX-COMMUNIST'S 
VALUABLE AID 


Let me give you an example of how a for- 
mer official of the Communist Party is ac- 
tually utilized in the courts, This witness 
left the Communist Party in January 1950 
after having served more than 20 years as a 
Party functionary carrying out Its program. 
The enormous volume of recollection and of 
valuable detailed data which accumulates in 
the mind of any person who for 20 years has 
devoted himself to a well-organized, highly 
disciplined conspiracy should be obvious. 
Following a period of disillusionment with 
the Party this witness resolved to do every- 
thing within his power to destroy the evil 
which he had come to recognize. He offered 
his cooperation to the FBI in the fall of 
1950. For many, many months thereafter 
he was interviewed and reinterviewed over 
and over again concerning the whole of 
his life in the Communist Party which, as 
I say, extended over 20 years. Of course 
all of his statements were carefully checked 
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and every means was utilized to verify by 
independent evidence the authenticity and 
reliability of what he had to say. 

In 1952, 1953, and 1954 this man was 
called to the witness stand qualifying as an 
expert on the aims and doctrines of the 
Communist Party. He testified in no less 
than nine Smith Act prosecutions, qualify- 
ing in each case in accordance with the 
settled principles of American jurisprudence. 
These trials took place in Los Angeles, Balti- 
more, Pittsburgh, Seattle, New York, St. 
Louis, Philadelphia, Detroit, and Honolulu. 
Their duration in point of time was from 
4 to 9 months apiece. They resulted in the 
conviction of 61 important Communist Party 
Officials. These convictions have been a 
devastating blow indeed to the leadership of 
the Communist Party. They have under- 
mined the party structure in this country; 
they have badly hampered its recruiting ac- 
tivity; they have exhausted its finances; and 
they have forced the remaining diehard 
conspirators to take refuge underground 
with a consequent demolition of their 
activity. 

The witness to whom I refer was on the 
witness stand in each of these cases for from 
4 to 6 weeks. In one case alone his cross- 
examination lasted more than 4 weeks. In 
addition to his appearance in court there 
were, of course, also long weeks and months 
of pretrial conferences in the course of prep- 
aration. 

In addition to this activity this man has 
also been an important and valuable witness 
in the extensive proceedings against the 
Communist Party itself before the Subver- 
sive Activities Control Board and also in the 
proceedings before the same Board in con- 
nection with a number of additional Com- 
munist front organizations. That is not all, 
but it is a principal part of the activities of 
this man in the interest of and on behalf of 
the Government during the past 3 years. 
For all that I have described and for more 
besides, he has been paid by the Department 
of Justice at the rate of $25 a day on those 
days only when his services were being 
utilized. And for this he is being called a 
professional witness as though it were a 
term of reproach, and the Department is 
denounced for utilizing a paid informer. 

Nothing, I submit, could be more unfair. 
Reason and commonsense dictate that wit- 
nesses of this character cannot possibly be 
expected to devote their efforts to the service 
of the Government to this extent without 
being properly compensated. A man has to 
eat and so does his family and he certainly 
can do little more than that at the rate the 
Government has been paying him. 

JURORS CONVINCED OF CREDIBILITY OF 
EX-COMMUNISTS 

The Department of Justice makes no 
apology for the former Communists that it 
has produced as witnesses for the Govern- 
ment in Smith Act and other Communist 
prosecutions. In advance in every case their 
testimony has been carefully checked and 
evaluated. In all instances they have been 
open to complete, severe, and extensive cross- 
examination by able counsel. We have been 
satisfied in the past and are satisfied now 
that with respect to the matters on which 
they were examined in court they have in all 
instances testified truthfully and accurately. 
This judgment tn the case of the witness who 
I have just discussed, who testified in 9 
trials, has been confirmed by the verdicts of 
108 separate jurors, each of whom in the face 
of cross-examination has been convinced to 
a moral certainty and beyond a reasonable 
doubt of this man's truthfulness and credi- 
bility. We consider the Department of 
Justice would be failing in its duty if it 
refused to present these witnesses and we 
consider that they have well earned the 
tribute which was eloquently expressed by 
the Director of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, as follows: 
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“The individual contributions of former 
members of the Communist Party to the 
security of our way of life are shining ex- 
amples of people who have recognized their 
mistakes and are doing all within their 
power to rectify them. 

“These people deserve the Nation's re- 
spect, and their neighbors’ fair-minded 
forgiveness for their past devotion to com- 
munism. Their means of livelihood must be 
protected, and loyal Americans must accept 
their sincere repentance as a return to the 
Tull scope of citizenship.” 


Echo Park Dam 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
servationists and the conservation forces 
in the United States have been con- 
cerned with the threatened invasion of 
a national park by the erection of Echo 
Park Dam within the Dinosaur National 
Monument, 

The statement made by the Speaker 
of the House that this project cannot be 
passed at this session has been hailed 
by conservation leaders all over the 
country. 

The following news item issued by the 
Wilderness Society is an example of the 
reception of this good news: 
CONSERVATION LEADERS ACCLAIM SPEAKER Men- 

TIn's STATEMENT ON ECHO Park DAM 


Conservationists today (Monday, August 
16) acclaimed Speaker Martin's statement 
that the upper Colorado River storage proj- 
ect cannot be passed in the House of Repre- 
sentatives during this session of Congress 
because of widespread opposition to Echo 
Park Dam in Dinosaur National Monument. 

The national wire services quoted Speaker 
Martın as saying last Thursday (August 12) 
that so many protests against invading 
Dinosaur National Monument had been re- 
ceived by Members of the House that the 
measure (H. R. 4449) would not be brought 
up. He was reported as saying there would 
be little chance that it could be passed in 
any event. 

National conservation leaders called special 
attention to the fact that the House Speaker 
recognized the national park threat as the 
chief reason for the project's failure, despite 
the strong opposition to it from others on 
economic or engineering grounds. They felt 
that the principle of permanent protection of 
national parks and monuments had thus 
been considerably strengthened. 

Charles Callison, conservation director of 
the National Wildlife Federation, and How- 
ard Zahniser, executive secretary of the Wil- 
derness Society, made a statement typical of 
conservationists’ opinion, They said: 

“We believe the Speakers statement 
strengthens still further the policy for pres- 
ervation of the national park system. Con- 
servationists have not objected to the Upper 
Colorado project as such, but have insisted 
that it must not invade the Dinosaur No. 
tional Monument and thus violate the Na- 
tional Park System. Speaker MarTin’s state- 
ment adds new respect for the public's de- 
termination to protect their great park sys- 
tem. 

“Conservationists and independent engi- 
neers have long contended that the Upper 
Colorado River storage project can be ac- 
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complished without invading the monument. 
There are various acceptable alternatives to 
the Echo Park site. 

“If the project is proposed in another 
Congress,” they suggested “it should include 
these alternatives and thus avoid further 
conflict with an established national park 
policy.” 

The conservationists said it Is not yet 
known whether the Senate will act on its 
version (S. 155) of the upper Colorado proj- 
ect, but they expressed the opinion that the 
Speaker's comments should discourage Sen- 
ate proponents from attempting further ac- 
tion. The Senate version of the bill calls for 
initial expenditure of about a billion and a 
half dollars, compared with a billion in the 
House bill. 


A Report to the People on the 83d 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, for the past 8 years, I have had 
the honor of representing the people of 
the nine counties of southwest Wash- 
ington in the Congress of the United 
States. I am grateful to those who, by 
their votes, have enabled me to have 
the interesting experience of being Con- 
gressman. 

This is my report to these people. 
whose employee I am, on what Congress 
did and did not do in the 2 years since 
my last election. 

Some politicians for selfish reasons 
are apt to call the present Republican 
Congress “a do-nothing Congress.” For 
the same selfish reasons other politicians 
are likely to describe the present Con- 
gress “the best Congress ever.” Put 
down both statements as being biased 
and prejudiced. The Congress has been 
neither totally bad nor 100 percent per- 
fect. It has left undone some things 
it should have done. On the other hand, 
this Congress has enacted many pro- 
gressive, forwardlooking, constructive 
and wise laws that will be of benefit to 
the citizens of the Nation. 

The people of my district are my em- 
ployers. I, the Congressman, am their 
employee. What these people, my em- 
ployers, want from me, their employee, 
I think, is a factual account of what the 
Congress did or did not do during the 
past 2 years. In short, they want the 
facts. Once the people have the facts, 
they will make up their own minds as 
to the Congress and also as to whether 
I. their Congressman, have done a good 
job or a poor one. 

Here are some of the important things 
this Congress did and what it left un- 
done: 

Congress enacted the St. Lawrence sea- 
way bill, which every President from 
Coolidge to Eisenhower has recom- 
mended but which, heretofore, always 
has failed of passage. Congress did not, 
however, vote to grant statehood to 
Alaska or Hawaii, although recent Pres- 
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idents of both parties have recommended 
statehood for both. I. always, since 
coming to Congress, have supported the 
St. Lawrence project and statehood for 
both Alaska and Hawaii. 

Because of my active support of the 
St. Lawrence seaway bill, I was one of 
about 20 Senators and Representatives 
invited by President Eisenhower to be 
present at the White House when he 
signed the St. Lawrence bill into law. 

THE GREATEST ACHIEVEMENTS 


The greatest achievements of the first 
18 months of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration, of course, was the ending of 
the Korean war and the keeping of our 
Nation’s young men out of bloody in- 
volvement in the Indochina mess. This 
resulted from actions by President Eisen- 
hower. He, and he alone, is entitled 
to all the credit for stopping the Korean 
war and preventing our involvement in 
Indochina. 

When General Eisenhower went to 
Korea to make a personal inspection of 
the situation there, his opposition called 
his Korean trip “politics.” They charged 
his motive was to make votes, not to 
make peace. They, loudly, predicted the 
Eisenhower Korean trip would accom- 
plish nothing and would end in failure. 

The opposition turned out to be false 
prophets. Despite their predictions that 
he would bo nothing, President Eisen- 
hower promptly ended the Korean war. 
The weekly casualty lists bearing the 
names of 500 to 1,000 American boys 
who had been killed or wounded in action 
stopped. American mothers, fathers, 
wives, and sweethearts breathed prayers 
of praise and gratitude to President Ike. 

Some of the opposition breathed no 
such prayers. They said the Korean 
peace meant nothing, that it would not 
last. The answer to that is that it has 
lasted now for more than a year. 

Lately, some of Eisenhower's opposi- 
tion has been claiming that the Presi- 
dent and Congress would get involved 
in war in Indochina. They have not and 
they are not going to get involved. 

Perhaps, someone else in the White 
House might have done just as well as 
President Eisenhower in getting our Na- 
tion out of one war and keeping it from 
involvement in another. On the other 
hand, someone else in the White House 
might have done worse. Certain it is, 
however, that no President could have 
done better than Ike in keeping the Na- 
tion at peace, for we are at peace 

EISENHOWER DEPRESSION BUG-A-BOO 


When Elsehower ended the Korean 
war, while his opponents still were 
shouting it could not be done, this oppo- 
sition had to take up a new line of attack 
on the President and upon Congress. 

There had been a slight decline in 
business and employment after the end- 
ing of the Korean war. The Eisenhower 
opposition hailed this decline as a sure 
sign that the Nation was going into a 
great Eisenhower depression. Had the 
American people been less well educated 
than they are, they might have been 
scared into panic by the dire predictions 
of these apostles of gloom and doom. 
The American people knew, however, 
that every modern war has been followed 
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by a slowdown as industry switched over 
from wartime to peacetime production. 
Some layoffs during the postwar period 
of adjustment were inevitable. 

The people with calmness and courage 
took the changeover period from war to 
peace production after Korea in stride. 
Soon business and employment were on 
the upgrade again. The so-called Eisen- 
hower recession just did not materialize 
as Ike’s opponents said it would. Today, 
the Nation looks forward on brighter and 
better prospects for a long period of 
prosperity—a prosperity based upon 
peace not upon war and killing. 

Ike’s opposition gloom peddlers who 6 
months ago were shouting “depression,” 
“depression,” from the housetops, over 
every radio set and from the halls of 
Congress are silent on this subject now. 
They want the people to forget they ever 
made such false prophet predictions. 

WASTEFUL SPENDING SLASHED 

President Eisenhower and the Congress 
from the very start of the new adminis- 
tration began eliminating wasteful and 
extravagant Federal Government spend- 
ing wherever it was found. President 
Eisenhower, himself, set the example for 
eliminating extravagance by ordering 
the presidential yacht Williamsburg, laid 
up. 

The Williamsburg, for many years, has 
been kept in instant readiness for any 
weekend cruise on the Potomac that a 
President might want to take. Cost to 
the taxpayers of operating this only oc- 
casionally used palatial presidential 
yacht was $600,000 a year, Ike said, “lay 
it up.“ Then he advised his Cabinet 
members to go and likewise wipe out 
extravagance wherever found. 

Car pools were instituted to lessen 
the overly large and careless use of the 
260,000 automobiles bought and owned 


by the Government for the use of Fed- 


eral employees. Under the old wasteful 
system, every tenth Government worker 
had a car assigned to him for his own 
special use. Under the car-pool system 
much of the waste will be eliminated. 
The Government will save, it is esti- 
mated, $180 million that formerly went 
for the purchase, depreciation, operation, 
and maintenance of this needlessly and 
excessively large number of cars. 

Better methods were put into effect 
throughout the Government. Red tape 
and duplication were lessened and in 
many instances eliminated. Where two 
persons held political jobs to do the work 
one should do, the payrolls were trimmed. 

Enormous sums were saved for the 
taxpayers. The total savings accom- 
plished by President Eisenhower and the 
Congress are enormous. 

In a brief period of 17 months Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Congress cut $14 
billion from the Truman rate of spend- 
ing. 


Whereas President Truman, just be- 
fore leaving office, had predicted a $10 
billion deficit for the coming year, Pres- 
ident Eisenhower cut this deficit to $3,- 
029,000,000, or by about $7 billion under 
what President Truman had predicted 
that deficit would be. 

This, however, was not all. Eisen- 
hower and Congress at the same time 
also reduced taxes by more than $7 bil- 
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lion, including the removal of $1 bil- 
lion in excise taxes on theater tickets; 
bicycles; sporting goods; toilet articles; 
bus, train, and airplane tickets; jewelry; 
films; light bulbs, and many other things 
all consumers buy. 

Other tax benefits granted included 
greater deductions from income taxes 
for money paid on doctors, medical, and 
dental bills. Also, allowed by this Con- 
gress was an extra $1,200 exemption 
irom taxation of money received in pen- 
sions. This exemption of pension re- 
ceipts benefits retired teachers, police- 
men, city firemen, and all who draw 
pensions of any kind from either public 
or private sources. 

MANY SERVICES EXPANDED 


When the Congress began cutting 
spendinng by the elimination of waste 
and extravagance, the opposition said 
necessary Government services to the 
People would be eliminated or reduced. 

Has the cutting of Federal wasteful 
spending reduced worthwhile Federal 
services? No. On the contrary, Con- 
gress during the past year enacted many 
laws increasing beneficial services to the 
people. 

For example, Congress this year au- 
thorized the spending of $300 million a 
year more on highway construction than 
Was ever spent in any year during any 
Previous administration. As a result of 
this expanded highway building pro- 
gram, $10 to 20 million more dollars will 
be spent during the next 2 years on 
Washington State highways than was 
expended on them during the past 2 
years. This means better and safer 
highways for the motorist. It means, 
also, more jobs for construction workers 
and thereby a stimulation of general 
business and employment. 

The wages and salaries of Federal 
workers, including postal employees, 
have not been lowered by increased effi- 
ciency and elimination of waste. On 
the contrary, Congress increased the 
wages and salaries of Federal workers 
by 5 percent. 

The benefits to millions drawing social 
security will be increased this fall due 
to laws passed by this Congress. Even 
the opposition admits the new social- 
security law is the best pension law the 
Nation ever has had. 

Retired railroad workers and the wid- 
ows and orphan children of railroad 
workers had their pensions increased 
and liberalized. 

The pensions and compensation paid 
disabled veterans and the widows and 
orphans of war veterans also were in- 
creased by 5 percent. 

Federal Government loans available 
to war veterans for buying or building 
homes were increased to $150 million. 
Heretofore, such loans have been limited 
to $100 million a year. This loan liber- 
alization not only will aid veterans to 
acquire homes, it will, also, stimulate 
increased home building while in turn 
will aid the forest product industries and 
their workers. 

Appropriations granted by this Con- 
gress are sufficient to operate 103,000 
beds in veterans hospitals, the greatest 
number ever operated. 
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Funds for the rehabilitation of dis- 
abled persons whether veterans or civil- 
ians were increased by 50 percent. 

These increases in wages, salaries, and 
in pension payments to those drawing 
social security, railroad retirement, or 
veterans benefits will cost more than a 
billion dollars a year. This billion dol- 
lars spent for increased benefits to the 
people plus the $7 billion tax reduction 
could not have been given if greater 
efficiency and economy through the 
elimination of waste and extravgance 
had not been attained. 

Could anyone have imagined 18 
months ago that the first 18 months of 
the Eisenhower administration would 
bring this billion dollars increase in 
services, a tax reduction of seven billions 
and the budget, at the same time, $7 
billion closer to being in balance? Cer- 
tainly, these were colossal achievements. 

MORE HOME BUILDING 


This Congress enacted a law that 
made credit for home buying easier. 
This law lowers down payments for 
those wishing to buy or build a home. 
It gives buyers longer time to repay loans, 
It makes the monthly purchase pay- 
ments smaller. All of these benefits, 
granted by the present Congress, have 
made home building and home owner- 
ship easier. 

These easier loans benefit the family 
that wants a home. Also, the easier 
payments will stimulate more building 
of homes. That, in turn, means more 
buying of lumber, plywood, shingles and 
other building materials and should in- 
sure high production and full employ- 
ment in the industries producing those 
materials for several years to come. 

During the first year of the Eisen- 
hower administration there were more 
homes built in the United States than 
in any year in the Nation's history. 
Records already made in the present 
year indicate that the present year will 
see as Many or even more home build- 
ing starts as in the first year of Eisen- 
hower's administration which was the 
Nation's best year ever for new housing 
starts. 

With loans now liberalized by the 
present Congress, several good years of 
home building lie ahead. A good home 
building year, normally, is a good year 
for all forest product industries and 
their employees. 

MORE DAM BUILDING 


The Flood Control Committee of which 
I am chairman approved an authoriza- 
tion of $180 million for power dam 
building on the Columbia River during 
the coming 2 years. This huge sum 
insures, the United States Army engi- 
neers testified before my committee, that 
the Columbia River dams now building 
can be kept on schedule. 
The $180 million includes $3.6 million 
for surveys and $3 million for a start 
on a new Columbia power dam. The 
engineers would not say what new dam 
will be started but they indicated that 
the new dam start would be either Libby 
or John Day. These dams, both, are 
huge undertakings and the building of 
either would add tremendously to Co- 
lumbia River power production. 
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We need a new dam start to insure 
electric energy expansion after 1960 and 
the $3.6 million for surveys and $3 mil- 
lion which I, as flood control chairman, 
got into this bill for new constructions, 
will help get that new start. 

The Congress has passed this bill 
which came out of my committee. As 
chairman of the subcommittee which 
handles many of the items in the bill, 
I played an important part in getting it 
adopted by the House. 

This same bill includes an item for 
deepening the entrance channel to the 
Columbia River to 45 feet, a project 
which will cost $8.5 million and be of 
great help to the seaports of Longview 
and Vancouver as well as providing much 
work for residents of the towns of Chi- 
nook, Ilwaco, Ocean Park, Long Beach, 
Seaview, Nahcotta, and Oysterville near 
where the $8 million construction job 
will be undertaken, 

The bill further includes some river 
and harbor improvement work on Grays 
Harbor and Willapa Harbor. 

MONEY FOR TIMBER ROADS 


I was fortunate in being able to obtain 
from Congress increased funds that will 
be available for processing timber sales 
and building access roads into timbered 
areas where Federal timber is being dam- 
aged by disease or bugs. 

These added appropriations should 
prove most helpful in Eastern Lewis, 
Cowlitz, Clark, and Skamania Counties 
where bugs are doing enormous damage 
to timber in the Gifford Pinchot Na- 
tional Forest. The problem is to get this 
timber out quickly before it is all lost 
through rot. 

While there are troublesome times, 
mainly due to the attitude of Russian 
leaders, the present outlook for the 
United States is the best it has been in 
many years. 

Our Nation is not at war. We havea 
strong leader in the White House whose 
abilities the Russian dictators know and 
respect. The Russians, knowing Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's capacities, are loathe 
to mix with America while such an able 
and experienced leader is President. 
This has improved our prospects for 
peace. 

Also, the policies adopted by this Con- 
gress are, in the main, sound and reas- 
suring, as is indicated by the fact that 
the switch over from a war to a peace 
economy after Korea was accomplished 
with a minimum of slowdown dislocation 
of the economy. Also, that dislocation 
was the shortest lived in history. 

I expect to spend about 100 days in the 
district, staying there until about Christ- 
mas. During my stay at home, I hope to 
meet just as many of my constituents as 
possible and to be as helpful as I can to 
each in helping him solve any govern- 
ment problem he may have. 

My office in Washington, D. C., will 
remain open, in competent hands, for 
the use of those having problems in the 
Capital. Also, I shall have an office in 
the Aberdeen First Federal Saving & 
Loan Building where I can be reached by 
those wishing to see me on any matter, 
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My Hometown Is Debt Free 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I am proud to include a news story 
which appeared in the August 6 issue of 
Greenwich Time announcing the great 
news that my hometown of Greenwich is 
now debt free. I also include an edito- 
rial from the same newspaper on the 
fiscal emancipation, and, in the way of 
comment, would like to add that I, like 
all Americans, look forward to the day 
when our National Government will en- 
joy freedom from indebtedness. 

The above-mentioned follows: 

GREENWICH Is Fare From DEBT 
(By Bill Fink) 


The town of Greenwich is debt free today. 

For the. first time in more than 100 years, 
there is no bonded indebtedness. The last 
installment—$2,000—was palid off today on 
a 1909 refunding issue of $500,000, which in- 
cluded the retirement of a debt incurred 
during the Civil War. 

Few municipalities in the country, and 
none of any size in Connecticut, can boast 
of being debt free. And to mark the occa- 
sion, the board of estimate is sponsoring a 
bond-burning ceremony at the September 
session of the representative town mecting. 

The reader must cushion himself for a 
slight blow at this point, despite the good 
fiscal news from town hall about the town 
being emancipated from bonded debt. While 
it is technically true we are free of our bond- 
ed debt, actually are not free of debt. 

The reason for this is under the modified 
pay-as-you-go policy mortgage debt of $2,- 
887,000 in the next 4 years. The town went 
on the strict pay-as-you-go policy in 1934 
and then deserted it for the modified plan 
more than 10 years ago. 

The modified pay-as-you-go policy allows 
capital improvements to be paid for in a 
single tax year, or to be spread over a 
period not to exceed 5 years. 

To illustrate—in the 1954 budget the sum 
of over $2 million was appropriated by the 
town for the construction of the Eastern 
Junior High School. This year the taxpayers 
planked down $250,000 as the first install- 
ment on the 5-year mortgage. Further mort- 
gage payments that must be picked up in 
the next 4 years are as follows: $250,000 in 
1955; $350,000 in 1956; $425,000 in 1957, and 
$880,000 in 1958. 

Rector K. Fox, now vice chairman of the 
board of estimate and taxation, a member 
of its budget committee last year, in address- 
ing town meeting on November 5, 1953, said 
that while the town will be free of its bonded 
debt in 1954, it will not be debt-free because 
under the town's modified pay-as-you-go 
plan, it must continue to borrow from the 
future.” He added, “As long as this 5 year 
spread exists, we are not strictly speaking 
free of debt. We have committed tax re- 
ceipts 5 years aread. We have borrowed from 
the future. We are in reality still in debt.” 

Greenwich in 1934 was at the financial 
crossroads with a high debt structure of over 
$6,400,000 brought on by floating bonds for 
years for capital improvements and for 
refunding previous issues. The town today 
is one of top triple A financial rated com- 
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munities in the Nation. But it was not al- 
ways 50. 

In 1909 the board of estimate was created 
by special legislation following a municipal 
scandal that rocked the community. It was 
not until 1934, however, that the pay-as-you- 
go plan was inaugurated and bonding for 
improvements ceased as a municipal prac- 
tice. 

Pay-as-you-go is the basic financial policy 
of Greenwich and under this our capital im- 
provement programs are financed. 

Next year's budget now in preparation calls 
for the raising of $678,000 on prior year capi- 
tal improvement appropriations. 

By going forward with the pay-as-you-go 
policy the town has saved millions of dollars 
in interest alone. Figured this way the town 
in 20 years has spent over $13 million for im- 
provements financed by pay-as-you-go out 
of current taxes. The interest on this fig- 
ured at 2½ percent comes to over $3 million. 

It could be said that Greenwich Point, 
dredging of three harbors, building of two 
firehouses, construction of the Julian Curtiss 
School, and the addition to the North Mianus 
School were bullt with the money saved on 
interest payments. 

The town may bond again next year—but 
this will be financing of the $3 million sewer 
projects. However, in sewer bonds the tax- 
payer benefiting from construction of sewers 
reimburses the town, 


FISCAL EMANCIPATION 


Greenwich has cause to rejoice. It now 
enjoys the enviable position among the 
communities of the country of being debt 
free, something of which few municipalities 
can boast. 

The credit for the healthy fiscal condition 
of the town belongs to the members of the 
board of estimate and taxation over the 
years and the wise policies which they es- 
tablished and conscientiously followed. 

The finance board has every justification 
to feel proud of the achievement. Insofar 
as bonded indebtedness is concerned, there 
Just isn't any. 

But the taxpayer, while exacting his full 
measure of satisfaction and pride, must not 
lose sight of the fact that we are not debt 
free as a community in the true sense of the 
word. Any more than is the individual who 
has all his current and past bills paid in 
full, but has a 810,000 mortgage hanging 
over his head. 

Under what is called the modified pay-as- 
you-go policy, we are mortgaged for the fu- 
ture. When a vast expenditure is spread 
over 5 years and the annual installments are 
specifically set forth in the budget, it means 
there is a debt that must be paid off. 

This is not said to detract from the out- 
standing Job and the proud position in 
which we find ourselves. It is merely a re- 
minder that while we are technically debt- 
free as far as bonded indebtedness is con- 
cerned, we are not and perhaps never will 
be absolutely free of debt. 

In a growing community, the demands 
for new and improved services, schools, 
sewer facilities, highways, sidewalks and 
higher salaries, make it impossible for 
spending to remain at one level, 

The taxpayers make the demands and the 
taxpayers foot the bill. When large sums 
are involved, the cost is spread over a 5-year 
period, making the payment painless, mak- 
ing it unnecessary to float bond issues, but 
hovering as a Damocles sword mortgage re- 
sponsibility nevertheless. 

Regardless of the technicalities, the people 
of Greenwich should enjoy this particular 
moment in our history. For the first time 
in 100 years we are unburdened by bonded 
indebtedness and that is something to 
boast about. : 
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The Free World’s Course After Geneva 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk the text of an article which 
I recently prepared at the request of 
the French newspaper L'Aurore, Fol- 
lowing the Geneva Conference, I had 
been asked for comment on the policies 
which I felt would maintain and 
strengthen the free world alliance. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the statement I prepared be reprinted 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE FREE WORLD’S COURSE AFTER GENEVA 


The Geneva conference, in spite of all its 
flaws, need not prevent a basis for redou- 
bled unity among the western allied pow- 
ers, nor should it prove to be a source of 
worse frictions as regards future European 
and Asiatic policy than have already, un- 
fortunately, occurred between the western 
powers. 

It is my earnest hope that, although there 
are obviously considerable differences be- 
tween the western allies with respect to the 
results at Geneva, we can and will go for- 
ward together with common policy. 

Certain steps should now be taken by 
France, by my country, by the United King- 
dom, and the other free powers, If these 
steps are not taken, then the postlude to 
the Geneva conference will dash France's 
high hopes and will regrettably fulfill the 
worst apprehensions of many people In the 
United States. 

The next month is absolutely crucial, The 
Soviet Union is trying desperately to drive 
further wedges into the western alliance. 
Crafty Red Russia will dangle al) sorts of 
bait in order to try to secure French post- 
ponement on EDO. The Communists, in- 
ternally and externally, will try to widen 
wedges between France and the United 
States, between France and West Germany, 
West Germany and England, and in every 
other way. The Communists will continue 
to play upon traditional fears and upon his- 
torical divisions, So, France is called upon 
to fulfill a great role in resisting Commu- 
nist efforts to divide and conquer. 

I have faith in the Judgment and wisdom 
and fidelity of France. I have faith that 
France will not forget how the Communists 
showed their traitorous disrespect of 
France's own gallant fallen sons at Dien 
Bien Phu, France will not forget how the 
Soviet tyrants and their MVD have proven 
that they are brothers “under the skin“ of 
the Hitler S. S. and Gestapo, which tortured 
and murdered French men, women, and chil- 
dren, just as the aggressive Russian Red 
army invaded peaceful lands in the same 
manner as did the Hitler Wehrmacht, 

As a friend of France, I shall speak now 
frankly to her, just as I would that she speak 
frankly to my country. We shall speak 
thusly—always, of course, in complete mu- 
tual respect, always with complete devotion 
to this principle—that each of the Allied 
powers will work out its own destiny in ac- 
cordance with what it basically feels to be 
its own national interests, but in a manner 
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consistent with maintaining the strength of 
the free world's alliance. 

The people of the United States fervently 
wish well of the Republic of France. We 
Wish well of your distinguished and able 
Premier, Monsieur Mendes-France. We wish 
well of France's worthy intended efforts, as 
for example, toward greater productivity 
and other national goals. 

For Prance, for my country, I suggest now, 
with humility but with deep conviction, 
certain steps: 

1. Now is the most important time in the 
history of the world for the peoples of each 
land to give heed to their most responsible 
voices, 

Each people should give heed and support 
to those of its leaders who strive for allied 
unity, for friendship, for understanding. 
France, fortunately, has such leaders, and 
they deserve your support. 

My own country too has such leaders, and 
they deserve and will receive support by my 
People. Our two greatest such leaders are 
the President of my country and the Secre- 
tary of State. I have urged my countrymen 
to support these men. 

I have urged my fellow Americans to turn 
their backs upon those who unfairly criti- 
cize France or our other alltes to turn their 
backs on those misleaders who would have 
us forget how France’s sons and our sons 
have together shed their blood in defense of 
France's devastated fields twice within a 
generation. I have urged my countrymen 
not to heed—as they definitely will not 
heed—those who would have us forget man- 
kind's indebtedness to France, who would 
have us forget the peaks of cultural, scien- 
tific, political, and intellectual attainment 
which Prance has represented down through 
the centuries. 

So, too, I hope that our friends in France 
will not heed any among them who attempt 
to widen a chasm between your country and 
mine. 

There are those in France—notably the 
Communists—who would have you falsely 
believe that the United States is allegedly 
“eager for war,” whereas, actually, no coun- 
try in the world more desires peace than does 
America. These spreaders of falsehood would 
have you believe that the United States is in 
the grip of so-called fascism, whereas, actu- 
ally, in no country of the world is liberty 
more vital or dynamic. Do not, my friends, 
believe the slanders against my country, and 
I pledge to you that your friends in the 
United States will not permit any slanders 
to misrepresent or defile France. 

2. Upon the historic forthcoming decision 
of your National Assembly with regard to the 
European Defense Community may well de- 
pend the entire fate of collective security in 
the world. 

If, as I trust it will, your National As- 
sembly promptly ratifies the EDC, may it do 
so in a manner which will definitely not 
require renegotiation among the signatory 
powers. Such renegotiation would probably 
be doomed to fauure. Thus, passage“ of 
EDC with substantive reservations on the 
part of France, could prove an international 
political catastrophe leading to endless 
chaos. 

I can deeply appreciate the concern which 
France, three times invaded, feels over the 
Prospect of German rearmament. I point 
out to my French friends, however, that 
there has never been a reasonable, practical 
alternative to EDC, insofar as the future of 
West Germany is concerned. Surely France 
would not want an independent West Ger- 
man national army with an independent 
German general staff. 

Today, at least for the time being, there 
are, fortunately, responsible voices leading 
Germany who counsel for a wise and just 
settlement on the Saar, who counsel that 
the German people never again take up arms 
through an independent national army. 
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Eut if France makes the situation impossible 
for responsible German leadership, who can 
tell who might replace such leadership and 
what the overall consequences of EDC's fall- 
ure might be? 

3. Just as I respectfully urge France to 
ratify EDC, I shall urge my own Senate and 
House of Representatives to approve the 
Mutual Security legislation now pending 
before us, 

I shall combat.any efforts to emasculate 
this legislation or to misuse it. I feel sure 
that the United States Congress will main- 
tain the high and noble spirit of mutual 
respect and aid which has been implicit in 
all of the mutual defense legislation which 
we have enacted. 

4. 1 urge France, whose leaders have al- 
ready contributed so much to the founda- 
tions of the European High Coal and Steel 
authority, to accelerate its contributions for 
further economic unification of Western 
Europe, to be accompanied simultaneously 
by moves for political unity. 

We, of the United States, deeply appreciate 
the many problems which will have to be 
resolved—the problem of any possible dom- 
ination cf such unity by any one power. 

We know, however, that only through 
genuine unity in Western Europe—political, 
economic, military—can the prosperity and 
defense of the entire area be lastingly 
achieved. 

As you move toward such unity, you can 
be sure that the United States will continue 
to lend its good offices for the mutual pros- 
perity and defense of Western Europe. We 
will not return to so-called isolation. 

5. We regard southeast Asia as represent- 
ing the most dangerous power vacuum of 
1954 and probably of years to come. ‘This 
vacuum must be filled by effective collabora- 
tion among the free nations. It should come, 
I believe, in two steps: 

(a) An interim and Immediate multi- 
lateral declaration of intention against ex- 
ternal aggression or internal penetration. 
This declaration should be agreed to by all 
the powers represented in southeast Asia, 
including the neutralist bloc. 

(b) A strong military alllance in which a 
defensible line is actually drawn and well- 
prepared allied troops assured for the de- 
fense of that line against further Communist 
aggression. 

With regard to the initial multilateral dee- 
lation, surely, even neutralist countries like 
India should prove agreeable toward stating 
openly as a matter of principle that the 
throttling of the independence of any people 
by external aggression or by internal sub- 
version is contrary to the principles of hu- 
manity. 

Surely, these neutralist powers should not 
allow their historical opposition to imperial- 
ism on the part of any of the Western Powers 
to blind them to the fact that they should 
give no further comfort to the only aggres- 
sive imperialism in the world today which 
wants to expand and tighten its hold, 
namely, Soviet imperialism. It is the worst, 
vilest imperialism in history. 

By contrast, those Western Nations which 
were formerly empires are obviously moving 
in the direction of granting increasing free- 
dom to the colonial areas. 

A multilateral declaration in words, how- 
ever noble, will not, however, stop armed Red 
divisions, 

At present the defensive forces available 
in southeast Asia against Communist aggres- 
sion are woefully weak in relation to the 
huge Communist Chinese forces massed at 
the borders. What is necessary, therefore, 
is to build in countries like Thailand a far 
stronger and infinitely more modern and 
better equipped security force. In addition, 
there should be available mobile troop 
units in other free Asiatic countries, ready 
to spring to the defense of any other given 
area which is subject to aggression. 
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In Western Europe, the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization has proven its great 
worth in preventing aggression. NATO has 
required great sacrifices on the part of the 
Participating powers like France. Yet 
these sacrifices are not the slightest fraction 
of what these countries would experience in 
the event they were to be smashed under 
the Communist steamroller. 

We are well aware that the free southeast 
Asia countries would like to devote their 
limited resources almost exclusively to 
peaceful pursuite—to education, to agri- 
cultural improvement, to health purposes. 
But unless they are willing to devote a sub- 
stantial portion of their budgets for their 
own defense, and unless they are willing to 
cooperate for the military defense of other 
free nations, they may find that they may— 
one by one—suffer the same fate as Tibet 
in Asia, or as Poland in Europe. 

Setting up a southeast Asia alliance will 
obviously take time, but that Is no excuse 
for anyone's stalling. 

We must all remember that the tempo of 
Communist aggression is speeding up. The 
momentum of Viet Minh success, along with 
Red Chinese success, is carrying communism 
forward. 

For free nations now to engage in endless 
talk, endless haggling over the details of 
the defensive military alliance would simply 
be to postpone action until a time when ac- 
tion might prove too late. 

6. If there is to be any real vitality to 
southeast Asia defense, it can only be estab- 
lished on a satisfactory resolution of the ex- 
tremely difficult and complex colonial 
question. 

No area can be successfully defended un- 
less its Own people believe in the West's 
good faith. And they will not believe in 
that good faith unless the area is given 
irrevocable and demonstrable assurances of 
the West's support of the movement toward 
sovereignty, as promptly as the colonial areas 
are ready for it. 

We, of America, know that world Com- 
munism would like to see all of the under- 
developed areas which now do not enjoy full 
sovereignty thrown prematurely into full 
independence. The Communists know that 
chaos would then result, for many of these 
peoples are unready for political, Judical, 
and military self-government. 

At the same time, we of the United States 
feel that if the Western powers fail to recog- 
nize the inevitable and rightful movement 
of peoples toward self-government; if any 
of the Western powers display an obstinate, 
self-centered, and repressive attitude, then 
calamity will result, and there will be more 
Indochina-like guerrilla wars, civil wars, 
and possibly international wars ensuing. 

7. Finally, I trust that France will recog- 
nize that the people of the United States are 
99 percent opposed to recognition of Com- 
munist China. In taking this stand, we 
are neither impractical nor emotional. We 
are simply remaining faithful to principles 
of liberty, equality, and fraternity which Red 
China abhors but to which you and we re- 
main devoted. 

And so, as the seventh step—in postlude 
to Geneva I urge that we turn down recog- 
nition of Red China, a nation which we and 
you and the other peaceful members of the 
United Nations, have rightly branded as an 
aggressor and which has never purged itself, 
of that aggression. i 

The shocking events within the past few 
days involving the barbaric action of the 
Peking Government in shooting down a de- 
fense less British commercial airplane and 
then in attacking rescue planes—constitute 
the latest indication of the Red Dragon's 
true nature. 

If irrespective of that nature, Communist 
China were to be voted—as a matter of ex- 
pediency into the United Nations General 

« Assembly, and/or into the Security Council, 
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the United Nations might be dealt, In effect, 
a death blow. The people of the United 
States would regard such entry of Red China 
as an indefensible violation of the very prin- 
ciple for which the United Nations was es- 
tablished. A wave of bitterness would sweep 
the United States. Yet, without the sup- 
port of the people of the United States, 
it is obvious that the U. N. can neither suc- 
ceed nor exist in any vitality. 

Even aside from the United States atti- 
tude, I point out that for France's and the 
world’s own good, Red China should remain 
excluded. If she were admitted to the 
United Nations, that would not be a first step 
leading toward a resolution of East-West 
problems. It would be a step resulting in 
the intensification of East-West tensions. 

Why? Because the Moscow-Peking em- 
pire would have received such a tremendous 
psychological lift, would have won such a 
tremendous victory. as to become even bold- 
er, more ferocious. It would become even 
more overconfident, more eager to deal what 
it might feel to be a diplomatic-military 
coup de grace to the alliance of the retreating 
Western Powers, whom it would then regard 
even more contemptuously as alleged weak“ 
and “crawling.” 

Ordinarily the people of the United States 
are among the first who are eager to sit down 
at a conference table and talk to anyone. 
But we are not eager to shake hands with 
a criminal power, when those very hands are 
stained with the blood of our sons. Those 
same Red hands are stained with the blood 
of France’s sons. 


The Foundations’ Case 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to commend to the attention of 
our colleagues the following very fine ar- 
ticle written by Mr. M. Jay Racusin, It 
appeared in the New York Herald Trib- 
une of August 16, 1954: 

THe FOUNDATIONS’ Case—Nonprorit FUNDS, 
Wirra $7,500,000,000 Resources, HELP AD- 
VANCE EDUCATION, HEALTH, SOCIAL WELFARE 

(By M. Jay Racusin) 

An Oxford University scientist and a col- 
league of his making a systematic study some 
years ago of antibacterial substances, found 
themselves stalled at a critical point. 

In their search for something that might 
be useful to mankind, they had run out of 
money. They needed additional equipment 
and materials for one of their vital projects. 

The scientist, a professor of pathology, un- 
able to raise the funds in England, applied 
to the Rockefeller Foundation. He ex- 
plained that he had recently engaged a Ger- 
man refugee biochemist to collaborate with 
him and needed $1,250 for the purchase of 
laboratory materials to enable him to go 
ahead. The foundation gave him the grant. 
The year was 1936. 

The outcome of their work was the purifi- 
cation and development of penicillin as one 
of the most beneficent and powerful germ 
killers of modern times. 

The scientist and his colleague were Dr. 
Howard Walter Florey and Dr. Ernest Boris 
Chain. They shared the Nobel Prize with Sir 
Alexander Fleming, who discovered the mold 
from which penicillin is extracted. 
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PRACTICAL ACHIEVEMENT 

This points up the contributions and pruc- 
tical achievements of the Nation's great 
foundations even with such comparatively 
trivial outlays as the $1,250 involved in the 
penicillin project. 

The interest of State and Federal legislative 
committees in the operations of the coun- 
try’s philanthropic foundations has focused 
public attention on these organizations and 
prompts a closer look at their origins, pur- 
poses, practices, resources, and accomplish- 
ments. 

What Is a foundation? It is a nonprofit 
organization set up by an individual or group 
of individuals, usually endowed with sub- 
stantial sums of money or valuable securl- 
ties or properties, whose capital or income 
or both are to be used solely for charitable 
purposes. 

Foundations are generally licensed by 
States as_corporations and are occasionally 
chartered by the Federal Government, and 
may be called by various names such as 
trusts, institutes, endowments, funds, or 
charities. If they conform to their an- 
nounced philanthropic purposes, they are 
exempt from local, State, and Federal taxes. 
Since 1950, all such organizations desiring 
tax exemption must file applications with the 
Internal Revenue Service. 

Authorities differ on the number and re- 
sources of these groups. Dr. Ernest V. Hollis, 
of the United States Office of Education, told 
a congressional committee in 1952 that there 
were from 32,000 to 35,000 such organizations 
with total resources of $7 billion. A recent 
Reece committee report placed the number 
at about 7,000 and resources around $7,- 
500,000,000. The Internal Revenue Service 
list of organizations granted tax-exemption 
status totals more than 56,000. This list, 
which admittedly is not policed thoroughly, 
includes many religious as well as charitable 
organizations. 


THREE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS ANNUAL GIFTS 


The disbursement of these foundations 
were estimated by a Reece committee re- 
searcher at around $300 million a year. Dr. 
H. Rowan Gaither, Jr., president of the Ford 
Foundation, said, however, that only $168 
million is given each year by foundations. 
This is only 3 percent of the total of $5,600,- 
000,000 distributed annually by private phi- 
lanthropies in America. 

During the whole of the 19th century only 
seven persons of wealth established founda- 
tions in the United States. In the first 
decade of the 20th century, 12 new founda- 
tions were established, and at least 22 in the 
second. Thereafter, during the era of great 
foundations, they increased by leaps and 
bounds. 

Before the advent of the big foundations, 
endowments were generally confined to some 
limited purpose such as support of a school 
or a church, care of orphans, crippled chil- 
dren, or the indigent aged. 8 

The immense resources of the newer or- 
ganizations, however, required broader fields 
of activity and their p were extended 
to improvement of social and living condi- 
tions, promoting the advancement and dif- 
fusion of knowledge, and promoting the well- 
being of mankind and understanding be- 
tween nations throughout the world. 

RESEARCH VENTURE CAPITAL 

They are usually supervised by boards of 
trustees, generally unpaid and free from po- 
litical controls of legislative and pressure 
groups. and carefully chosen for breadth and 
diversity of interests. While a few have re- 
search organizations of their own, most of 
them try to achieve their objectives through 
grants to universities, research centers, hos- 
Pitals, fellowships, scientists, scholars and 
organizations active and experienced in 
chosen fields, 
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Education and research in the physical 
and social sciences are the most favored flelds 
of the foundations today, The greatest 
amount of foundation money in recent years 
has been spent in education, with medicine 
and public health running a close second, 
and social welfare third. 

They are concerned with preventing hu- 
man ills rather than immediate palliation 
of them. They provide the venture capital 
for research and discovery, and the scientists, 
scholars and other workers provide the intel- 
ligence. 

On the basis of the latest figures available, 
the 10 largest foundations in the Nation 
have combined total resources of $1,590,125,- 
901. About 70 have resources of $10 million 
or more. 

Although established at different times in 
the last half-century, they have given away 
in varied forms of philanthropy during these 
5 decades a total of about $1,400,000,000. 

The leader of these giant charities, in point 
of assets, is the Ford Foundation, with cur- 
rent resources in excess of $518 million. 

The largest total of benefactions was made 
by the Rockefeller group with their much 
older history. These include the Rockefeller 
Foundation, General Education Board and 
the China Medical Board. Their combined 
disbursements over 50 years amounted to 
$828,830,379. These do not include the per- 
sonal benefactions of John D. Rockefeller, 
Sr., John D. Rockefeller, Jr., or the Rocke- 
feller Brothers Fund, 


The House Rules Should Be Amended To 
Provide a Fair-Play Code for Congres- 
sional Investigations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, it is re- 
grettable in the extreme that the House 
Rules Committee has not reported and 
the House has not passed a fair-play 
code to govern all investigating commit- 
tees. Extensive hearings were held at 
the conclusion of which, I understand, a 
subcommittee unanimously voted out a 
resolution. 

Since the prospects for House action 
at this session now appear dim, it is my 
intention to move on the opening day of 
the 84th Congress to amend the House 
Rules to incorporate those basic prin- 
ciples almost universally accepted as de- 
sirable for both the investigating com- 
mittees and witnesses who appear before 
them. Nearly all such committees in 
both House and Senate have now adopt- 
ed a set of guideposts. But there should 
be a uniform code written into the rules. 

The investigating power of Congress 
must not be impaired. It has been sug- 
gested rigid rules might hamper and im- 
pede congressional investigations. The 
effect, in my judgment, would be just 
the opposite. Not only would the com- 
mittee work be facilitated, but at least 
equally important, the vital investigative 
function of Congress would be dignified, 
the prestige of Congress enhanced, and 
public confidence in the legislative pro- 
cess strengthened. 
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The 83d Congress, despite its outstand- 
ing achievements, has missed the oppor- 
tunity of constructive accomplishment 
in not pushing through this much-need- 
ed reform. I believe a great majority 
of the Members of both parties fee] as I 
do on this issue. They should be given 
an opportunity to express themselves. 
Prior to the opening day of the 84th 
Congress, I shall circulate to the Mem- 
bers specific proposals for amending the 
House rules. I hope and believe they 
will receive an enthusiastic response. 


How To Fight Subversives 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I direct 
the attention of our colleagues to the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared in the 
New York Herald Tribune of August 14, 
1954: 

How TO FIGHT SUBVERSIVES 

The administration has presented a de- 
tailed program to supplement the Internal 
Security Act and other laws designed to at- 
tack subversion. The Democrats, by the 
sudden insertion of an amendment outlaw- 
ing the Communist Party, into a Senate de- 
bate on one phase of this program, managed 
to throw everything into confusion—at least 
for the time being. The House, which has 
been the legislative balance wheel through- 
out the session, can still correct the Senate’s 
error, and there is good reason to believe that 
the Representatives will do so. 

The basic practical arguments against out- 
lawing the Communist Party, which have 
been expressed by Attorney General Brownell 
and J. Edgar Hoover, the head of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, are sound. If the 
party were driven underground altogether, 
the FBI would have a substantially harder 
task in keeping tabs on membership and 
policies. Enforcement of the ban would be 
dificult, and confidential informants would 
be exposed in the process. Moreover, the 
constitutional issue would be complex, and 
might tie the hands of the Government for 
years, while the courts were assessing the 
question. 

Other anti-Communist measures have 
made good progress in the courts. The Gov- 
ernment has gone far ahead with confidence 
in prosecuting Communist leaders under the 
Smith Act. Under the Internal Security Act, 
the Subversive Activities Control Board has 
declared the Communist Party “substantial- 
ly directed, dominated, and controlled” by 
Moscow, so that the party must disclose its 
membership or the individual members must 
register, and accept strict controls over their 
political and propagandist activities. If 
they refuse to do so—as they have thus far 
refused—they will be subject to prosecution. 
In Mr. Brownell’s words, they will “by their 
own acts, outlaw the Communist Party.” 
The testing of these provisions in the courts 
is close to completion, after which an effec- 
tive basis for the legal surveillance of the 
Communist Party will have been established. 

Much of this hard work will be undone if 
the outlawry of the Communists becomes 
law. With the first Communist arrested 
under the bill passed by the Senate, the 
whole machinery of trial and appeal would 
have to be set in motion again. The Govern- 
ments legal advisers are doubtful of the 
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constitutionality of banning a whole party 
as such, so that after a great deal of wasted 
time and effort, it would probably be neces- 
sary to return to the older, sounder methods. 
This delay would only be to the advantage 
of the Communists themselves. It is up to 
the House to set the Senate and the Nation 
back on the right course. 


Dorgan’s War on Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following truthful and interesting 
article by the Honorable Thomas Dorgan, 
clerk, superior court for civil business, 
County of Suffolk, which appeared in the 
Boston Traveler, Boston, Mass., Wednes- 
day, July 28, 1954: 

The article follows: 

Ficuts RED EovucaTors—His TEACHER’s OATH 

Law STIRRED ACADEMIC FUROR, ROUSED PAR- 

ENTS TO PERIL 


(By Thomas Dorgan, clerk, Suffolk superior 
civil court) 

I have been asked to comment on the 
progress we have made on checking commu- 
nism in the Commonwealth. 

From time to time, persons ask, “Is it 
worth it, Tom?” and they mean all the bat- 
tling in the halls of the legislature, this 
speaking and writing and traveling from 
place to place, seeking to arouse the people 
to take effective action against the menace 
of communism, 

First, let me say that like many other per- 
sons engaged in combating the evil of com- 
munism, I realize that the main answer is 
not in locking up the Communists, but 
rather in knocking out the social and moral 
conditions that breed the stuf. 


EVIL IS HERE 


But achieving social justice is a long range 
program. The Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts can be proud of its progressive social 
legislation. There is still much to be done. 

But while we labor to fashion a society 
worthy of the dignity of man, I have no 
sympathy with those who shout themselves 
hoarse that the evil of communism is sec- 
ondary and therefore unimportant. 

A doctor who designs a long-range pro- 
gram of fresh air, sunshine, and rest for a 
tubercular patient cannot be indifferent to 
a lunatic in the ward who has a lethal weap- 
on and a phial of poison and is determined 
to use it on his patient. 

Apart from constantly speaking and writ- 
ing against the evil of communism, my own 
efforts have been largely identified with the 
menace of communism in our schools. 

The recent decision of the Massachusetts 
Supreme Court in the Faxon case has spot- 
lighted once again the evil of harboring 
within our schools, teachers who are unwill- 
ing to teach loyalty to our country. 

ELECTED IN 1932 


That decision set my thoughts rambling 
down memory lane to the year 1935. I had 
been elected a member of the legislature in 
1932 from ward 17, in Dorchester. I shall 
never forget the kindness and cooperation of 
the citizens of ward 17. They made it possi- 
ble for me to be of service to them. 

In 1933, the United States Government 
granted the Communist gangsters in Russia 
diplomatic recognition. It proved a gateway 
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for the Communist conspiracy to infiltrate 
America. 
NEED FOR ACTION 

It was shortly after my election that a 
couple of graduates from Harvard and MIT 
came to me with requests for help. They 
were worried about the existence of a Com- 
munist cell composed largely of professors. 
I checked their information and became 
convinced there was need for action. 

I knew enough about communism at that 
time and have become increasingly convinced 
ever since to know that it is not a mere aca- 
demic subject. I knew that it was far more 
than a strange heresy to be tolerated. It was 
and it still is a worldwide conspiracy—ruth- 
less, intensely serious, and a sinister con- 
spiracy—bent on dominating the world. 

What I knew of this international menace 
led me to file a bill in the legislature which 
would require teachers and professors in 
our educational institutions to take a loy- 
alty oath to defend and protect the Consti- 
tution of the United States and the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. 

You would think that was simple enough 
and reasonable enough in time of public dan- 
ger. I wasn't prepared for the roar of pro- 
test that went up on all sides. I thought the 
oath would help increase a sense of social 
responsibilty, intensify patriotism, and form 
a solid wall of public opinion against the 
subtle encroachments of communism, 

I knew the vast majority of teachers were 
loyal Americans. I knew the Communists 
were relatively few. But a fireman doesn't 
ignore smoke coming out of a window just 
because it’s a little column of smoke. 

CELL IS IMPORTANT 

The Communist cell in a school or college 
is important because back of it stands the 
full power of a whole international con- 
spiracy. Those who have studied the pat- 
tern of Communist conquest know well how 
the tiny minorities, tiny but intensively ac- 
tive, have taken over nation after nation 
until at present they arrogantly challenge 
the existence of the entire free world. 

As I said, I was not prepared for the roars 
of protest that came from prominent citi- 
zens, from graduates of Harvard, MIT, 
Boston University, and many other colleges. 
I was threatened with being forced out of 
office. The Speaker of the House, a Harvard 
alumnus and member of the governing 
board at that distinguished institution, 
asked me to withdraw the bill. I refused. 

‘The original bill I filed carried a penalty 
attached to it. The penalty was a $5,000 
fine and 5 to 10 years in prison. The educa- 
tion committee knocked off the penalty. 
‘The day the bill was heard, the auditorium 
of the State house was packed. No hearing 
up to the present time has commanded so 
much attention. 

All the presidents of the colleges and uni- 
versities and prominent members of educa- 
tional institutions vigorously protested the 
bill. But apparently the argumentation 
had convinced the legislators of the bill's 
timeliness and usefulness, It was enacted 
into law in 1935. 

After that, the teacher's oath law coasted 
along through the years rather uneventfully. 
While the Communists worked silently and 
effectively from 1935 to 1950, they were pro- 
tected in the name of academic freedom, 
aided by public indifference and official ir- 
responsibility. Even good men apparently 
took the attitude, “Well, Tom, now you've 
had your law passed—tet's forget it now and 
get along with important matters." But in 
1950 a series of events began to arouse pub- 
lic opinion and elicit more urgent action in 
the legislature. The congressional commit- 
tees began to take testimony. 

WAS ALARMED 


In all this testimony, Massachusetts came 
im for considerable share of attention. Op- 
erations of the Communist apparatus at 
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Harvard and MIT, especially, came into 
prominence, Industrial and professional or- 
ganizations apparently had escaped the 
vigilance of our local authorities. 

As a reaction to this new development, in 
1948, the legislature sought to put teeth 
into the teacher's oath law by attaching a 
$1,000 fine to its violation. I tried to put 
on a $5,000 fine and a 5-year sentence in 
State prison, but the legislature would not 
consider it. 

Particularly alarmed at the testimony of 
Herbert Philbrick concerning “70 members 
in the professional section of this area, 
divided into 13 cells.“ I sponsored a bill in 
1951 with Representative Paul A. McCarthy 
to outlaw the Communist Party in the 
Commonwealth. The bill was passed, mak- 
ing membership in the party illegal, subject 
to fine and imprisonment and empowering 
the attorney general to conduct any neces- 
gary investigations in keeping with the pur- 
pose of the act. 

In 1953, aroused by the failure of certain 
colleges and universities to clean their own 
houses, another bill was presented to the 
legislature, calling on the presidents of 
schools and colleges to expel Communists. 
The bill was given the new treatment by 
referring it to the committee on rules, 
This is a brazen piece of business that cir- 
cumvents the Constitution. 

Apparently goaded by rising public opin- 
fon, the governing board of Harvard took 
up the cases of three faculty members who 
allegedly belonged to the Communist Party. 
They were found guilty of more or less seri- 
ous misconduct and rather gently repri- 
manded. There the matter stands today. 

IGNORED VIOLATION 


In drawing up its brief of the case, ap- 
praising the conduct of these faculty mem- 
bers, the governing board utterly ignored 
the apparent violation of the teacher's oath 
law. We can only conclude that the gov- 
erning board contemptuously dismisses that 
law as unimportant. 

We wonder what it thinks of the rest of 
the legislation of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture which, by charter, has legally granted 
Harvard a right to exist in the community 
and has given the university tax-exempt 
privileges. I know these privileges were not 
given to harbor admitted Communists, com- 
mie fronters and invyokers of the fifth 
amendment. 

There can be no compromise with such 
a force as communism. It is ridiculous to 
expect that the Communists can be amen- 
able to compromise, or appeasement, or con- 
clilation, or any other decent overtures. As 
Munich failed as a compromise with nazism, 
so too, Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
China, and other nations stand as real evi- 
dence that there can be no compromise with 
communism. 

We cannot mix decency and indecency and 
expect the total product to be decency. We 
cannot mix positives and negatives and ex- 
pect the total product to be positives. 

We cannot mix Americanism and com- 
munism and expect the product to be Amer- 
icanism. 

‘The Russian cold war has been more suc- 
cessful than the hot war. In the cold war 
we allow all fundamental rights to be taken 
advantage of by Communist conspirators, 
commie fronters and invokers of the fifth 
amendment. In a hot war we can punish 
enemies for treason. Why not in a cold 
war? That question should be answered. 

I believe the Constitution protects two 
groups, namely, loyal Americans and friendly 
allens in this country, but I am sure 
it doesn't protect agents for a foreign con- 
spiracy. 

If we had only half the zeal of the Com- 
munists we would not have to worry about 
our freedom and liberty which protects our 
security. The day has arrived to ask the 
question, Which side you are on—the Com- 
munist or the American? 
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Public Laws 511 to 530, Inclusive 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
for the convenience of those of my col- 
leagues and others who may wish for 
ready reference to a compendium of the 
legislation we in the 83d Congress have 
enacted, I have extended my remarks on 
numerous occasions to include the re- 
ports on the new laws which I have been 
sending to my constituents in the Sec- 
ond District of Illinois. By unanimous 
consent, I am extending my remarks to 
continue with these reports, as follows: 

PUBLIC LAW 511 


H. R. 8973, taxi drivers in the District of 
Columbia: This will save the District of Co- 
lumbia the expense of issuing badges to 
hackers. Hereafter the license posted in 
cabs (as in Chicago) will suffice. Hackers 
themselves will be unbadged. 

PUBLIC LAW 512 

H. R. 8692, District of Columbia: Another 
instance in which the Congress of the United 
States serves in the joint capacity of State 
legislature and City Council for the District 
of Columbia, Public Law 512 places building 
and loana associations in the District on the 
same basis as the banks in the matter of 
payment of trust accounts to the beneficlary 
on death of trustee. 

PUBLIC LAW 513 

H. R. 8974, International Bank: This per- 
mits insurance companies organized in the 
District of Columbia to invest in obligations 
of the International Bank. 

In the 81st Congress we authorized the in- 
vestment in International Bank debentures 
of trust funds of national banks. This 
seemed to me to be leading by indirection to 
a contribution of American capital to the 
loaning funds of the World Bank much in 
excess of our share under the proportion- 
ment arrangement. 

As a member of the Banking and Currency 
Committee I recently made an inquiry on this 
phase and was happy to learn that one or 
two bond issues had been floated successfully 
in foreign countries, American capital, 
however, continues to furnish the bulk of 
the money of the International Bank, the 
activities of which are largely similar to 
those of our own Export-Import Bank. So 
far the two banks have worked in harmony 
in doing an outstanding job. 


PUBLIC LAW 514 


H. R. 9143, Federal Reserve greenbacks: In 
circiilation at the present time is about $30 
billion of greenbacks, seven-elghts of which 
are greenbacks issued by Federal Reserve 
Banks. You will be Interested in learning 
that behind $26.5 billion of Federal Reserve 
notes now outstanding is $28.1 billion col- 
lateral, consisting of $11 billion in gold cer- 
tificates, $17 billon in United States Govern- 
ment securities and $100 million in eligible 
paper. Please note that much over half of 
the collateral behind your greenbacks is the 
Government's I O U. 

Under section 16 of the Federal Reserve 
Act banks could not pay out notes of other 
Federal Reserve Banks. This necessitated 
the sorting out of millions of greenbacks and 
much crisscross shipping in making ex- 
changes. It cost $750,000 a year and served 
no useful purpose. All that Public Law 514 
does is to repeal this expensive section 16. 

If you are interested further in the Federal 
Reserve setup, I suggest you obtain a copy 
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of House Report 1702, 83d Congress, 2d ses- 
sion. 


PUBLIC LAW 515 


S. 1303, elections during Japanese occu- 
pancy: During the American occupation of 
Japan (1945-52) there were a number of 
elections and plebiscites in which some 2,000 
visiting Americans expatriated themselves 
by participating. Reason for their participa- 
tion was a general belief (stemming from 
newspaper articles) that General MacArthur 
approved voting by Japanese-Americans as 
the issue was one between communism and 
the new order of Japanese life and govern- 
ment established by the United States. 

Public Law 515 restores the right to nat- 
uralization to American citizenship as was 
done in the case of Americans participating 
in the elections in Italy and in other similar 
instances. Benefited by the act is a constit- 
uent in the the second district, a fine and 
loyal American for whose rellef I had intro- 
duced a private bill in 1953, consideration of 
which was withheld pending the expected 
enactment of this general legislation. On 
the signing by the President of Public Law 
515 I wired him the glad news and received 
the following reply: 

“You have brought me the best news of 
this year. I am aware of your great support 
for the passage of this bill and I am indebted 
to you for your effort to solve my personal 
problem and many other Japanese Ameri- 
cans who voted in Japan during the occu- 
pation.” 

PUBLIC LAW 514 

S. 3605. Under Secretary of Treasury for 
Monetary Affairs: Offices of Assistant Treas- 
urer of the United States and Assistant Reg- 
istrar of the Treasury are unoccupied be- 
cause unnecessary. Public Law 516 abolishes 
the offices and substitutes therefor an As- 
sistant Treasurer of the United States for 
monetary affairs (debt management and 
protection of public credit) and another 
Secretary in addition to the present two 
Secretaries. 

PUBLIC LAW 517 


S. 3378, revision of Organic Act of Virgin 
Islands: Some 50 islands comprise the Vir- 
gin Islands which we purchased from Den- 
mark for $25 million ($40 an acre) during 
World War I. Only St. Thomas, St. John, 
and St. Croix are inhabited. Total popula- 
tion: 25,000. In 1953 we appropriated 
$745,000 in grants to the Virgin Island 
municipalities to cover deficits, Our total 
appropriation for the Virgin Island in 
1953 was over $6 million, at the rate of $240 
for each inhabitant. 

Public Law 517 rewrites and modernizes 
the organic act of 1936 (patterned on the 
old colonial system of Denmark) in the in- 
terest of efficiency and economy. I was 
glad to Join with Congressman Dawson and 
others in effecting amendments that re- 
moved discriminatory features and inequi- 
ties to native Virgin Islanders. There still 
is room for improvement, which I hope will 
be made in the 84th Congress. 

The Virgin Islands were discovered (1493) 
and named (in honor of St. Ursula and her 
companions) by Columbus on his second 
voyage. Sea-roving bands of Carib Indians 
inhybited them, later the pirates took over 
and then Denmark. In 1867 we started ne- 
gotiations, in 1905 Denmark offered to sell 
for $5 million but 12 years later when our 
fear of the use by Germany of the islands 
for a submarine base made it a seller's mar- 
ket the price went up fivefold. 

PUBLIC LAW 518 

H. R. 7125, removing the poison from food: 
Here is legislation of direct concern to you 
since it relates to the health safety of your 
family in eating fruits and vegetables. 

When the use of pesticides and coloring 
substances (as with oranges) was unregu- 
lated there were occasional deaths, many Ul- 
messes, Irom excess of residue, 
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In 1938 Congress first made specific pro- 
vision for the regulation of pesticide residue. 
At that time there were few pesticide chem- 
icals on the market. In postwar years in- 
dustry research has made a valuable con- 
tribution in the development of many new 
chemicals. Public Law 518 provides for 
prompt and efficient testing (1) in the safe- 
guarding of the public health and (2) in 
protecting producers from costly and com- 
Plicated procedures in processing. 

Representing a consumer constituency, my 
support was won by the provision for an 
advisory committee of scientific experts se- 
lected by the National Academy of Science 
to pass judgment. I know you will agree 
with me that we should be satisfied with 
nothing less than the judgment of disinter- 
ested scientists whether the residue of poison 
is harmless or enough to kill us. 


PUBLIC LAW 519 


H. R. 6342, Purchase Contract Act of 1954: 
Public Law 519 supplies a third method for 
occupying buildings for Federal purposes. 
Heretofore it was possible only (1) by direct 
construction, or (2) by lease. This act 
(title I) broadens the authority by permit- 
ting the Administrator of General Services 
and the Postmaster General to acquire land 
and construct public buildings through pur- 
chase contract agreements. Funds available 
for 1955 (present fiscal year) are $5 million. 

Title II covers the so-called lease-purchase 
setup. It authorizes the Postmaster General 
to make lease agreements for the erection of 
postal buildings.on real estate acquired by 
the Postmaster General and conveyed to the 
lessor for the construction thereon of a post 
office to be rented to the Government. If 
interested, Assistant Postmaster General Or- 
monde A. Kieb is the man to contact. Ad- 
dress: Bureau of Facilities, Office of Post- 
master General, Washington, D. C. 

PUBLIC LAW 520 

S. 3480, loans to small business: This 
merely corrects an omission from the Small 
Business Act of 1953, permitting national 
banks to participate in real-estate loans to 
small business. However, in debate in the 
House some illuminating facts were brought 
out: (1) The Small Business Administration, 
which since its creation in the summer of 
1953 has received 2,146 applications from 
small business, has made only 39 loans, and 
(2) the Small Business Administration has 
spent @2 million in administrative expense 
to process $2 million worth of loans affecting 
only 39 concerns and leaying over 2,000 de- 
serving applicants still waiting at the 
church, 


Chairman Wotcorr of the Banking and 
Currency Committee replied that most of the 
money had gone to furnishing technical ad- 
vice to small business such as big business 
obtains from its own research organizations. 

The Small Business Administration, how- 
ever, was set up to fill the gap when RFC was 
prematurely junked. Instead of filling the 
gap by supplying an available lending source 

to small businesses that qualify, the trend 
has been toward research. 
PUBLIC LAW 521 


S. 1276, interest on farm loans: Most of 


the loans under the Bankhead-Jones Farm 


Tenant Act (for buying and improving fam- 
ily-sized farms) have gone to veterans re- 
establishing themselves in agriculture. The 
interest rate has been 3 percent. Public Law 
521 raises it to 4 percent. Reason: when the 
administration in 1953 adopted its hard 
money policy and boosted the Government 
interest rate the money of the banks went 
into Government securities. The available 
market for 3 percent loans to GI farmers 
and others dried up. 

I was among those who deplored the hard 
money policy proclaimed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury a year or so ago. Finally the 
bankers themselves found it was bringing 
on a critical financial situation with its 


ons upon Interest rates everywhere. 
Then there was some moderation. But the 
GI farmers with others will continue to pay 
through the nose because of someone's 
folly. 
PUBLIC LAW 522 


H. R. 7468, foreign truckers on our high- 
Ways: Canadian motor carriers use our high- 
ways in increasing numbers. To less extent 
the conditions exists on the Mexican border. 
Public Law 522 requires them to comply with 
the rules of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission applicable to American carriers as 
regards (1) qualifications and hours of em- 
ployment of drivers, and (2) safety of opera- 
tion and equipment. Furthermore, foreign 
truckers must carry insurance and have a 
resident agent in each State for legal service. 

PUBLIC LAW 523 


H. R. 8247, preservation of historic battle- 
ships: In 1953 when the U. S. S. Olympia 
(Dewey's flagship in the historic battle of 
May 1, 1898, in Manila Bay, and which later 
carried back the body of the Unknown Sol- 
dier of World War I) was about to be junked 
your Representative introduced a bill for her 
preservation. This bill was incorporated 
(with others for the preservation of the Con- 
stitution, Hartford, and Oregon) in what is 
now Public Law 523. 

The measure was approved by the Presi- 
dent and became effective on July 23, 1954. 
Within 6 months thereafter the Olympia 
must be claimed by some State, municipality, 
or nonprofit organization, otherwise this 
flagship enthroned in the affection of the 
veterans of two wars, will be consigned to 
Davy Jones. In the House your Representa- 
tive succeeded in extending the time to 1 
year, Senate was obstinate and conferees 
agreed on 6 months. 

I am happy, however, that the provision 
Was left in for the removal before scrapping 
of any parts or pieces of historic interest. 
The larger parts will go to interested his- 
torical or educational institutions, smaller 
pieces to individuals wishing them as 
memontoes, Distribution will be made 
through the Secretary of the Navy. 

The Constitution will be repaired, towed 
to Baltimore and presented to Maryland for 
restoration as a public monument. 

The Hartford repaired and towed to 
Mobile, will remain as a public memorial in 
the harbor of that city. 

The Oregon will share the same fate as the 
Olympia, 6 months more of life after July 23, 
1954, unless sooner claimed. 

PUBLIC LAW 524 

8. 2987, reseeding public rangeland; Com- 
modity Credit Corporation owns 77 million 
pounds of hay and pasture seeds value, $2.7 
million] acquired under support programs 
ending with the 1952 crops. Public Law 
524 makes good use of some of this seed 
(about 1 percent) by turning it over to the 
Forest Service, the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice and the Bureau of Land Management 
for the seeding of grazing lands. As a result 
an additional 110,000 acres of the public 
rangeland will be available for grazing. 

PUBLIC LAW 525 


H. R. 6263, Alaska: This reconveys back to 
the Rotary Club of Ketchikan, Alaska, a 
4-acre recreation area which the club gave 
to the Federal Government in 1942 but was 
found difficult to supervise. 

PUBLIC LAW 526 

H. R. 6975, site for a high school: In 1905, 
when Tule Lake was being lowered in con- 
nection with a Federal reclamation project, 
California gave the United States title to 
the land uncovered. Public Law 526 gives 
back some 28 acres as the site for a new 
high school which will benefit the settlers 
on the Klamath irrigation project. 

PUBLIC LAW 527 


H. R. 8713, helium gas: Under the Helium 
Act of 1925 the Secretary of the Interior was 
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authorized to dispose of byproducts of he- 
lium production not needed for Government 
use, Public Law 527 restores this authority 
which had been deleted from the 1951 act. 


PUBLIC LAW 528 


H. R. 9005, wartime production extended: 
On the finding by the Committee on Armed 
Services (House Report 1765) that “the pres- 
ent emergency may become acute at any 
time,” Public Law 528 was enacted further 
to extend (July 1955) the wartime authority 
of the Secretaries of Army, Navy, and Air 
Force to expand and maintain industrial 
productive capacity in both Government and 
private plants to meet military needs, 

PUBLIC LAW 529 


H. R. 9006, paintings to Australia: As 
trophies of war the United States got 28 
paintings of Australian troops which were 
made during World War I by German artists 
when the Australians were in North Africa 
and Crete. Public Law 529 permits their 
donation to the Australian War Memorial 
in Camberra, Australia, where they appro- 
priately belong, and will be treasured. This 
gracious gesture, however, required another 
public law since without it no one had au- 
thority to make the gift to a foreign govern- 
ment or museum. 

PUBLIC LAW 530 


H. R. 7601, White House Conference on 
Education: Some time prior to November 30, 
1955 prominent educators and interested lay- 
men from all parts of the country will meet 
with the President at a White House Con- 
ference on Education. From this conference 
will come recommendations how best the 
municipalities, the States and the Federal 
Government can cooperate in meeting what 
is described in the act as “significant and 
pressing problems in the field of education.” 

Public Law 530 authorizes an appropria- 
tion of $1 million to be alloted to the various 
States, according to population, to meet 
the expense of State conferences preliminary 
to the White House conference. 

The House passed the measure by roll call, 
269 to 69. I voted yes. Most of the votes 
in opposition came from the southern bloc, 
heated up by the recent antisegregation 
decision of the Supreme Court. 


Republican Submersive Activities 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the CIO News of 
August 16, 1954, is quite interesting: 

On, To Be a TROUT 


The House of Representatives spent 2 full 
days debating and passing a bill to require 
that restaurant menus clearly state whether 
the trout being served are 100-percent Amer- 
ican or 100-percent alien. 

It’s possible there's merit in this proposal— 
though it's a little hard to guess what that 
merit may be. 

But it's significant, perhaps, that the 
GOP Congress which has shown so little 
interest in the needs of plain people has 
devoted so much time to the alleged needs 
of plain fish. 

We're led to the wish that the 83d Con- 


further consideration of the needs 
people. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include my report on 
Public Laws 481-510, inclusive, 83d 
Congress, made to my constituents in 
the Second District of Illinois, as fol- 
lows: 

PUBLIC LAW 481 


House Joint Resolution 256, International 
Instrument Exposition: Whenever there is 
a world’s fair or exhibition in this country 
Congress permits exhibitions from foreign 
countries to come in duty free. Public Law 
481 grants this right to foreign exhibitors 
at the First International Instrument Ex- 
hibition at Philadelphia, September 13-25, 
1954. 

PUBLIC LAW 482 

H. R. 8149, Medical Facilities Survey and 
Construction Act of 1954: In effect, this Is 
an extension of the Hill-Burton Act (pro- 
viding Federal grants to States) under which 
over 1,000 nonprofit hospitals have been 
built in the last 7 years. It authorizes 
appropriations of $20 million for diagnostic 
or treatment centers, $20 million for hos- 
pitals for the chronically ill and impaired, 
$10 million for rehabilitation facilities, $10 
million for nursing homes, and $2 million 
for surveys by the States of their needs in 
this field. Actually only part of these 
amounts was included in the supplementary 
appropriations bill for 1955, remainder was 
promised after completion of the surveys. 

Public hearings on this measure covered 
exhaustively the state of the Nation's 
health; 95 distinguished physicians, scien- 
tists, and laymen participating. Some high- 
lights of their testimony: 

Adequate treatment is not available for 
heart disease, cancer, arthritis, and rheu- 
matic disorders, cerebral palsy, muscular 
dystrophy, and other long-term Illnesses. 

To date only 12 percent of the national 
need for beds in chronic-disease hospitals 
has been met. Reason of quickened demand 
for facilities for chronically ill: Increased 
old-age group, those 65 years and over now 
numbering 12 million, as against 3 million 
in 1900. 

PUBLIC LAW 483 

S. 2488, Sioux Indians: Public Law 483 gives 
assurance to the Indians in the Cheyenne 
River Sioux Reservation and the Standing 
Rock Reservation (they were considerably 
exercised) that the Indians who surrender 
trust patents and receive land exchange as- 
signments will get back titles as good as the 
one they relinquish. 

PUBLIC LAW 484 

S. 3336, Columbia River compact: This 
amends an act of 1952 by adding Nevada and 
Utah to the States of Idaho, Montana, Ore- 
gon, Washington, and Wyoming authorized 
to negotiate a compact for the equitable ap- 
portionment of the waters of the Columbia 
River system. 

PUBLIC LAW 485 

House Joint Resolution 537, International 
Trade Fair at Seattle: From March 11 to 25, 
1955, the fourth International Trade Fair will 
be held at Seattle, Wash., specializing in 
exhibits from the Far East. Public Law 485 
exempts exhibits from customs duty. See 
Public Laws 481 and 486. 

\ 
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PUBLIC LAW 486 


House Joint Resolution 545, International 
Trade Fair at Dallas: Similar to Public Laws 
481 and 485. Permits foreign exhibits to 
International Trade-Sample Fair at Dallas, 
Tex., to come in duty free. If sold in this 
country, and not returned to land of origin, 
articles then become subject to customs 
charges. 

PUBLIC LAW 487 

H. R. 7371, Postal Savings Certificate: Some 
250 million postal savings certificates are 
piled up with the Post Office Department. 
Public Law 487 will help by permitting the 
postmaster to destroy paid certificates and 
other evidences of deposit after 6 years. 

PUBLIC LAW 488 


H. R. 3191, California Gets Another Break: 
California has a claim against the United 
States for alleged damages resulting from an 
emergency closing of the outlet gates of 
Shasta Dam in the Sacramento Valley. Oscar 
L. Chapman, then Secretary of the Interior, 
stated the claim was without any legal or 
equitable basis. Nevertheless, Public Law 
488 permits the Federal court in California 
to hear the case and pass judgment despite 
the fact that the statute of limitations in 
tort already has run. Add this one to the 
tidelands oll gift to California which in- 
cluded beside priceless oil rights several mil- 
lions dollars in cash money held by the 
Supreme Court of the United States to be- 
long to all the people of our country. As 
your representative I do not like these re- 
peated evidences of California influence. 
For the facts read Mr. Chapman’s letter in 
House Report 660, 83d Congress, Ist session. 

PUBLIC LAW 459 


H. R. 6893, Shoshone Irrigation District in 
Wyoming: In 1904 the Shoshone irrigation 
project in Wyoming was authorized. The 
United States put in a large investment to 
restore arid land to production. In 1922 the 
Shoshone hydroelectric generating plant was 
added. In 1928 the plant started to make 
money. Before the profits were sufficient to 
liquidate the cost of the construction the 
Shoshone Irrigation District put In its claim 
for a percentage. The then Secretary of the 
Interior said the claim was ridiculous. Liti- 
gation resulted. 

Public Law 489 seeks to effect a compro- 
mise by giving $426,000 to the district for 
past acruments and providing for the pay- 
ment of future percentages. The district, 
however, is obligated to use the money in 
making amortized construction payments 
to the United States and in maintenance 
costs, 

PUBLIC LAW 490 


H. R. 5620, surveyor's error: Because some- 
one in 1919 made an error in a plat of survey, 
Public Law 490 was necessary to clear title to 
certain lands in Colorado. It confirms 
boundary lines as established in 1868 and 
1875. 

PUBLIC LAW 491 

H. R. 7913, land for State park: This au- 
thorizes the sale to Texas (for use as a pub- 
lic park) of 200 unused acres in the Texar- 
kana Dam project. Properly the United 
States retains oil and mineral rights. 

PUBLIC LAW 493 


H. R. 9232, surplus Federal property: This 
extends to June 30, 1955, the temporary au- 
thority to dispose of surplus Government 
property by negotiation rather than by ad- 
vertising. The Administrator of General 
Services requested the extension pending the 
expected enactment by the 84th Congress of 
permanent legislation governing such sale 
in normal times. 

PUBLIC LAW 493 

H. R. 9340, Camp Blanding, Fla.: Under 
Public Law 493 the United States will convey 
to Florida some 40,000 acres within the 
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Camp Blanding Military Reservation with the 
condition that it be used with the 31,000 
adjoining acres owned by the Armory Board 
of Florida exclusively for military purposes 
and resurrendered to the United States in 
case of an emergency. 

Federal interest in timber resources (esti- 
mated value, $1,250,000; annual gross yield, 
$75,000) and returns from mining operations 
(ilmenite and titanium ore) are to be pro- 
tected by agreement with the Florida Armory 
Board which will manage the properties. 

Camp Blanding was an infantry replace- 
ment training center in World War H. Land 
and buildings cost the Government over $43 
million. Since then additional millions have 
gone into railhead spurs and other troop 
supporting facilities. Public Law 492 ts in- 
tended to keep the plant ready for fresh 
use in event of war necessity with the cost 
of maintenance shifted on the Armory Board 
of Florida. 

PUBLIC LAW 494 


H. R. 6412, dental outpatient care: In the 
8ist Congress I appealed to the House to pass 
over a Presidential veto a bill granting out- 
patient care to aging veterans of the Span- 
ish-American War. I was deepiy moved by 
the almost unanimous vote of my colleagues. 

In June of 1953 when the independent 
offices appropriation bill was before the 
House I raised the question that a rider to 
that bill would completely wipe out the 1950 
act as far as dental care was concerned. I 
also pointed out that it would deny needed 
dental care to certain Korean veterans, As- 
surance was given that such was not the in- 
tention. Nevertheless, after the enactment 
of the 1953 act with the rider to which I ob- 
jected the Veterans’ Administration did bar 
these Spanish War and Korean veterans from 
dental care. 

Public Law 494 puts VA back on the track, 
It specifically states these veterans are not 
subject to the “outpatient care” Iimitations 
of the 1953 rider. 

PUBLIC LAW 408 


S. 1999, deceased members of uniformed 
services: This is a codification and broaden- 
ing of the laws governing the disposition of 
the remains of deceased members of the 
armed services. A new feature is provision 
for transportation of remains of dependents 
and of civilian employees dying overseas. 

PUBLIC LAW 496 


S. 2370, sale of ships to Brazil: Under Pub- 
lic Law 496 the United States will sell 12 
small vessels (5,000 tons) to Brazil or citizens 
of Brazil exclusively for coastwise trade in 
Brazilian waters. Purposes: (1) to contribute 
to the economic development of a friendly 
nation, (2) to serve the foreign policy of the 
United States, (3) to advance hemispheric 
solidarity, and (4) to realize some $700,000 
{half of construction cost) from the sale of 
vessels for which we have no use and for 
which there is no available market. 

PUBLIC LAW 497 

S. 2728, collection of overpayments: It 
happens that sometimes overpayments are 
made both to civilian Federal employees and 
personnel in the armed services. Public Law 
497 is intended to expedite collection of 
such erroneous payments by authorizing 
withholdings from current pay in amounts 
not exceeding two-thirds of the paycheck. 
Dissatisfied employees may appeal to GAO 
or the Court of Claims. 

Here is a question asked in debate: 

“If a man in military service ts divorced 
and payments are erroneously continued to 
his former wife while he has made his 
mother the beneficiary must he make double 
payment?” 

The answer was: 

“No; under existing opinions of the Judge 
Advocate General recoupment cannot the 
naa, yhen the individual received no pay- 
men 
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PUBLIC LAW 498 

H. R. 2683, public works in Alaska: Of $79 
million authorized in the Alaska Public 
Works Act (expiring in 1955) only $41 mil- 
lion has been appropriated. Public Law 498 
extends the act into 1959 in order mean- 
while to clear the way for appropriations of 
the remaining $29 million when and if Con- 
gress decides. Ultimately it is expected the 
Alaskan program for water, sewers, streets, 
schools, and health centers will be resumed. 
For the present economy has it down for 
the 10 count. 

PUBLIC LAW 499 

H. R. 222, duty on bauxite: Bauxite is con- 
verted into aluminum. Prior to World War 
II domestic production was 370,000 tons a 
year, imports 494,000 tons. Now we an- 
nually produce in the United States 1.5 
million tons, import 5 million tons. Rea- 
sons for the greatly increased demand: Use 
of aluminum in airplane and other manu- 
facturing industries, requirement in our na- 
tlonal-detense program. Public Law 499 
suspends for 2 years duty on crude and 
calcined bauxite to (1) help our own indus- 
tries, and (2) help along “trade not aid” 
in a field where our own production needs 
foreign contribution. 

Section 2 of Public Law 499 excludes from 
duty 24 bells imported for addition to the 
carillon at the Citadel, famed college at 
Charleston, S. C. 

PUBLIC LAW 500 

H. R. 8538, drug addicts at sea: You will 
find this of interest. Narcotic addicts and 
traffickers have had fairly easy sailing on 
ships at sea because they could not be pro- 
ceeded against for narcotic offenses ashore. 
The danger has increased alarmingly with 
the growth of the drug habit. 

Public Law 500 authorizes the Coast Guard 
to deny seamans documents and to revoke 
existing documents in the case of persons 
convicted of violation of the narcotic drug 
laws or known to be addicts. It is probable 
the Coast Guard will call upon the Public 
Health Service to make the necessary medi- 
cal examinations with respect to the sea- 
man's use of or addiction to narcotic drugs. 


PUBLIC LAW 301 


H. R. 9008, soldier's saving program: En- 
listed personnel (numbering 460,213) of the 
armed services have $73 million on deposit 
under the soldier’s saving program. Public 
Law 501 further encourages thrift by pro- 
viding (1) 4 percent interest on deposits, (2) 
exemption from debts including those to the 
Government and those resulting from court- 
martial, and (3) the right to withdraw depos- 
Its at any time of personal emergency in- 
stead only at time of final discharge. 


PUBLIC LAW 502 


H. R. 956, correction of typographical er- 
Tors: Because there were two small typo- 
graphical errors in Public Law 368, discov- 
ered after its signature by the President, 
Congress had to enact another public law 
to make “officers” read “office” and “forces” 
read “force.” 

PUBLIC LAW 503 

Senate Joint Resolution 165, Missouri River 
Basin: This merely authorizes the inclusion 
of the Glendo, Wyo., project as part of 
the planning for development of the water 
resources of the Missouri River Basin under 
the Flood Control Act of 1944. The Glendo 
project, which includes a reservoir and power 
plant, will cost over $50 million when and 
if undertaken. It was stressed in debate 
that Public Law 503 is neither an authori- 
zation nor an appropriation. 

PUBLIC LAW 504 

House Joint Resolution 459, Lake Texar- 
kana: Sole purpose of this act is to give a 
name to the body of water behind the Texar- 
kana Dam and Reservoir, now under con- 
struction 9 miles distant from Texarkana, 
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Tex. Public Law 504 decrees [tt shall be 
known as Lake Texarkana. Fair 
since the local folks want it. The proud 
name of Texarkana now will be shared by a 
city, a dam, and a lake. 

PUBLIC LAW 505 

H. R. 4496, site for a Maryland school: 

Schools in Prince Georges County, Md., ad- 
joining Washington, are running double shift 
because of burden of caring for 12,000 chil- 
dren of Federal employees. Public Law 505 
helps out by making available land for a 
new school site. The board of education is 
to pay full market value for the property. 

PUBLIC LAW 506 

8. 3539, reenlistment bonuses: Rapid fall- 

ing off of reenlistments in the armed sery- 
ices is causing concern, Hence Public Law 
506 which boosts reenlistment bonuses to a 
maximum of $2,000. Instead of the old flat 
scale the bonus will be computed accord- 
ing to pay grade and number of years for 
which reenlistee signs up. 

PUBLIC LAW 507 


S. 1796, Board for Fundamental Educa- 
tion: In recognition of its achievements in 
the half century since its founding as a 
mission house for Negroes in Indianapolis, 
Public Law 507 grants a Federal charter to 
the Board for Fundamental Education, a 
nonprofit organization of national scope, 
nonsectarian, nonracial, and supported by 
private funds. Flanner House in Indlanap- 
olls is the board's headquarters and center 
of its urban program, Jarvis Christian Col- 
lege in Hawkins, Tex., the center of its rural 
program, 

PUBLIC LAW 508 

S. 2468, generals of the Army: Effect of 
Public Law 508 is to promote to the grade of 
4-star general (general of the army) 9 re- 
tired 3-star generals (lieutenant generals) 
who in World War II commanded an army, 
a field army with supporting units or com- 
parable forces in the Pacific theater. Three 
of the promotions are posthumous: McNair, 
killed in action July 27, 1944; Buckner, 
killed in action June 18, 1945; Patch, de- 
ceased. Others are: Lear, Simpson, Truscott, 
Eichelberger, Gerow, and Richardson. 

Promotions will not affect retirement pay 
as no retired officer receives pay greater than 
that of a major general. 

PUBLIC LAW 509 

H. R. 6422, Camp Drum in New York: In 
wartime confusion surveys of land acquired 
for the Pine Camp Military Reservation 
(now Camp Drum) were not too accurate, 
Public Law 509 authorizes necessary correc- 
tion of land conveyances. 

PUBLIC LAW 510 


H. R. 7132, Veterans of Foreign Wars: 
Veterans of Foreign Wars owns a small bit 
of land in the District of Columbia on which 
it has been paying a tax of some $700. Pub- 
lic Law 510 exempts the land from tax pay- 
ment, American Legion, Disabled American 
Veterans, American Veterans of World War 
II benefit from similar legislation, 
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Speaker, on Sunday, August 15, I spoke 
in Milwaukee at the annual ‘convention 
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of the Wisconsin Retail Food Dealers 
Association. I would like to call the at- 
tention of the House to some of the facts 
which I disclosed on that occasion: 

A few weeks ago I was in a Communist 
book store in the Soviet section of Berlin, 
Germany. The literature there described 
the glories of life under communism, 

Some college professors and misguided 
liberals in our own country look forward to 
the day when the Communists will take 
over, when there will be a new Utopia, 

The golden promises of communism have 
deceived many in every country of the world. 

But the thing that I want to talk to you 
about today is the violent contrast between 
the golden promises of Communist life with 
the reality of what it really means to live 
under the Reds. First I want to talk to 
you for a few minutes about life under the 
Reds behind the Iron Curtain in Europe, 
then I want to say something about the 
recent example of life under the Reds in 
Central America—in Guatemala. 

Our Committee on Communist Aggression 
has taken the first-hand testimony of over 
160 witnesses who escaped through the 
barbed wires of the Iron Curtain in 
In addition, we have received hundreds of 
sworn statements and pieces of documentary 
evidence that tell the true facts of what it 
means to live under Red domination there. 
We heard stories from Poles, Hungariana, 
Rumanians, Estonians, Latvians, Lithuani- 
ans, Ukrainians, Byclorussians, Germans, 
Czechs, Slovaks, and Russians. Sworn state- 
ments were received from Armenians, Geor- 
gians, Azerbaijans, North Caucasians, Cos- 
sacks, Idel-Uralians, and Turkestanians. 

The cross-section of witnesses included 
members of former ruling royal houses as 
well as ordinary workers and peasants; in- 
ternationally known generals, political lead- 
ers, and soldiers; members of the formerly 
free parllaments and governments, clergy- 
men of all denominations, heads of great 
Institutions of learning, teachers and stu- 
dents, businessmen, labor leaders, seamen, 
and housewives; intellectuals and even 
children, 

They were people who escaped from thetr 
Communist-controlled homelands just a few 
months ago, as well as those who escaped 
during and after World War II. 

Barbed wires, mined fields, machineguns, 
Savage dogs, and ruthless frontier 
have not been able to shut the door of 
freedom to those who chose escape to the 
West. 

All who testified had one thing In com- 
™mon; they were eyewitnesses. They saw. 
They experienced. They were there. Most 
of them suffered the tortures of communism. 
They came separately from the different na- 
tions enslaved by communism but with fun- 
damentally the same story: the antihuman 
nature of real life under communism. 

The basic conclusions from their cumula- 
tive testimony under oath cannot be ques- 
tioned. It was a tragic parade of witnesses— 
people from another world. A dreadful 
world of mass murder, slave labor camps, the 
ever-present secret police, and hatred, hatred 
beyond the comprehension of us Americans, 

But somehow the stories of mass murders, 
tortures, and concentration camps, when 
they are on another continent, do not make 
too much of an impression on us Americana, 
We think that the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans protect us from these terrors. We 
do not worry too much about them. 

What we fail to realize is that these oceans 
do not protect us today as they protected us 
a few years ago. P 

Ruthless tyrants of years ago could ex- 
tend their tyranny over only a small ares. 

But today the same tyrants that can send 
innocent people to mass grayes might, tn a 
short time, be able to send a hydrogen bomb 
on a guided missile across the ocean, 
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It may be providential for us in the United 
States therefore that an examle of Commu- 
nist occupation has recently been exposed in 
Central America. This Is closer to us, This 
we can understand. 

I want to talk therefore, about a phase of 
Communist aggression which has been pretty 
much overlooked by the United States press 
and public, and which for a long while, was 
even ignored by our Government. It is a 
subject on which I Intend to have quite a bit 
to say, in the near future, for I believe it 
may have as much of a vital effect on our 
national interests, in the long run, as eyents 
in Europe and Asia, fiye or ten thousand 
miles away. 

This Communist aggression is right next 
door to us, in the Western Hemisphere. 

Insofar as our national security is imme- 
Giately concerned, the most ominous gain 
made by the Red conspiracy since the end of 
World War II, was their political conquest 
of the small Central American Republic of 
Guatemala, just a few hours flight from our 
major southern cities, and only minutes by 
plane from the Panama Canal. 

Also, from the standpoint of our national 
security, the most serious setback the Com- 
muntsts have yet suffered, was when the 
forces of Col. Carlos Castillo Armas lib- 
erated Guatemala from the control of the 
Kremlin, in the revolution last June. 

We in the United States have only the 
vaguest concept of the true importance of 
the revolution led by Colonel Castillo. It 
marked the first time in the history of the 
Communist conspiracy, with the exception 
of the Spanish revolution 15 years ago, that 
a nation has broken free from the shackles 
of commuhism after it had been firmly se- 
cured. 

And, ladies and gentlemen, I assure you 
that on June 19, when Castillo launched his 
historic uprising, every branch of the Guat- 
emalan government, including the presi- 
dency, was firmly in the grip of the shackles 
of the Kremlin. 

A few weeks before the revolution, I au- 
thorized a member of our committee to look 
into reports that Communists had infiltrated 
the Government of Guatemala, and were 
conspiring against the established govern- 
ments of neighboring Central American Re- 
publics, At my request, Representative 
Paraicx J. Hriurimes visited several countries 
of Central America, including Guatemala, 
and conferred with our Ambassadors and 
other informed sources. He was accom- 
panied by a staff assistant and a com- 
mittee consultant, a Washington newspaper- 
man who has made an intensive study of 
political conditions in Central America. 

The following were some of the findings of 
the staff members who made the study: 

“The government of President Jacobo Ar- 
benz, of Guatemala, was not merely Com- 
munist influenced, as it was often described. 
For all practical purposes it was Moscow 
directed and Moscow controlled. 

“The control of Guatemala by the Com- 
munists under the regime of President Ar- 
benz was the direct result of flagrant and 
continuing intervention in the affairs of that 
republic, by a nonhemispheric power, the 
Soviet Union, He became the tool of the 
Kremlin. 

“The government of President Arbenz, act- 
ing in accord with the Soviet Union, has 
been actively and continuously intervening 
in the affairs of neighboring Central Ameri- 
can and Caribbean Republics. 

There is evidence that the attempt to as- 
sassinate President Somoza of neighboring 
Nicaragua and a government-crippling strike 
in Honduras last April and May were linked 
in a Communist plot, engineered in Guate- 
mala, to seize control of all Central America. 
To me the significance of this preliminary 
study is the fact that, wherever it gains a 
foothold, whether Europe, Asia, or Latin 
America, communism tends to spread like 
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the political cancer that it is, and imperil 
the freedom of neighboring countries. 

In our intensive study of Communist ag- 
gression in other areas, our committee has 
unearthed an amazing array of curious facts. 
To me the most curious fact of all is the 
ability of the Communists to continually 
delude so many well-meaning people, by the 
simple guise of sailing under false colors. 
In recent weeks there has been an alarming 
tendency on the part of certain self-styled 
liberals, to dismiss the overthrow of the 
Communist regime in Guatemala, as simply 
another banana“ revolution, engineered 
doubtlessly by the United Fruit Co. There 
is an even more alarming tendency by a few 
writers, to paint the Arbenz government as 
a basically liberal movement, that had some- 
how strayed just a little bit left of center. 

Nothing could be further from the truth, 
Today, I am able to release for the first time, 
to the American press, excerpts from a few 
of the documents which were found in the 
files of former President Arbenz; documents 
which he apparently did not have time to 
dstroy in his hasty flight of a few weeks ago 
to asylum in the Mexican Embassy. 

These documents left among the personal 
effects of Arbenz includes: 

1. A report by the secretary general of the 
Communist Party of Guatemala, to the Cen- 
tral Committee of the party. The report is 
inscribed “to the young and exemplary 
president of Guatemala, Jacobo Arbenz, with 
deep-felt affection of his friend—Jose Manuel 
Fortuny.” Remember, Fortuny was the 
known secretary general of the Communist 
Party in Guatemala. 

2. An edition of Mao Tse-tung’s writings, 
presented to Arbenz by a prominent woman 
Communist. The book is specially bound, 
with Arbenz’ name stamped in gold on the 
cover. 

3. A note to Arbenz from a prominent 
Communist, transmitting an unidentified 
“memento of the Soviet Union.” 

4. A biography of Stalin that had been 
presented to Senora Arbenz, by a prominent 
woman Communist, with the inscription 
“the lofty example of the great should in- 
spire us with enthusiasm.” (I might in- 
terpolate here, that the Guatemalan Con- 
gress observed a moment of silence, as a 
tribute to Stalin, when the news of his death 
was announced.) 

5. The original of a secret Communist 
Party document addressed to Fortuny, the 
Guatemalan secretary general of the party, 
by a functionary, found in the office of Mrs, 
Arbenz in the palace. 

6. A series of questions submitted by a 
group of army officers to Arbenz, regarding 
the Communist Party's links with the Gov- 
ernment, and the answers of Arbenz. 

This last document gives a good insight 
Into the political philosophy of Arbenz, him- 
self. Let me just quote a couple of the ques- 
tions and Arbenz" answers. 

The officers asked the President whether 
it would not be advisable to dismiss Com- 
munists from various posts in the Govern- 
ment and teaching profession. Arbenz in- 
sisted there were only a few officials in his 
Government who were Communists and that 
they were perfectly O. K., and then went 
on to add, and I quote: 

“In the teaching professions there can 
be as many (Communiste) as they like, be- 
cause neither the regulations thereof nor 
academic freedom permit discrimination on 
that basis.” 

I want to digress for a moment and tell 
you what the evidence we procured showed 
was the general teaching of schoolchildren 
under the Arbenz regime: 

The PRG (Communist Party) paid special 
attention to the field of education and com- 
pletely dominated the Ministry of Public 
Education to the extent of firing, hiring, and 
admonishing teachers as it pleased. The 
Escuela Normal (teachers! college) is a 
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Marxist training center which sends teachers 
into the various educational institutions of 
the Republic: Their mission is to initiate 
subversve activities and organize Communist 
cells even among children of tender age, 
whom they teach popular songs of pro-Rus- 
sian content, such as the Third Interna- 
tionale. The children are taught that re- 
spect of and obedience to their parents is 
a thing of the past, and that today, under 
the “New Order” established in the people's 
democracies, the children are more fortunate 
because there are neither moral nor re- 
ligious prejudices to prevent them from 
developing freely; that they owe no thanks 
to their parents for having them brought 
into the world, as they were conceived in a 
moment of selfish pleasure, that God and 
divine providence are terms employed by 
the religious for the purpose of putting the 
world in chains, for depriving the people of 
the real pleasures of life. That one’s mother- 
land (patriotism) is not the place where we 
were born and live among those who love us, 
because (national) frontiers were created by 
the capitalists and exploiters of the poor, 
that we are citizens of the proletarian world 
and that consequently there is no such thing 
as a motherland (patriotism); and that we 
owe obedience only to the liberator from 
world misery: The great Soviet Russia. 

The army asked (in the questions found 
in Arbenz’ effects): 

“Could not the Government pro- 
hibit groups and individuals from interven- 
ing in the affairs of other countries?” 

Arbenz, in his revealing reply (and this 
was after the attempted coup on Honduras 
and Nicaragua), stated, and I quote: 

“It is impossible and Improper to violate 
constitutional guaranties in this sense.” 

The army also questioned Arbenz as to 
whether he would condemn the statement 
of a Communist member of congress, Mon- 
tenegro Panlagua, who had ‘publicly stated 
that if a revolution were launched by Cas- 
tillo, the Government would, and I quote: 
“order the heads blown off of all anti-Com- 
munists.” ; 

Arbenz, in his reply, sald: 

“The second thing is to consider whether, 
if we are invaded, we should leave the in- 
ternal enemies dedicated to their sabotage 
activities.” 

In this reply, Arbenz, as he had on several 
previous occasions, identified all anti-Com- 
munists as internal enemies. 

To me these three answers, defending the 
right of Guatemalan Communists to inter- 
vene in the affairs of other countries; sur- 
rendering to them the country’s teaching 
profession; and denouncing anti-Commu- 
nists as internal enemies, cannot be inter- 
preted as the words of a misguided liberal 
or leftist. They are the words of a servant 
of Moscow. And when read in the light of 
other documents and books found in Arbenz’ 
personal effects, it is obvious that they are 
the words of a willing and knowing servant 
of Moscow. 

Our committee also has evidence that when 
the army officers were discussing these ques- 
tions about Communist domination of Gua- 
temala with Arbeng last June, the three top 
Communists in the  country—Arbenz’ 
friends—Fortuny, Pellecer, and Flores, were 
in the next rooms, 

Another interesting document we have 
found among Arbenz’ effccts is a letter from 
the head of his secret police containing the 
suggestion that the visas of all anti-Commu- 
nists who attended the recent convention 
in Mexico City on May 31, this year, be can- 
celed to keep them from coming home. 

The staff of our committee is now in the 
process of obtaining evidence of the tor- 
tures and terrorism as brutal and savage as 
any employed in the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries, or the Soviet Union itself. One of the 
major tasks of the Committee on Com- 
munist Aggression, in the coming months, 
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will be to inform Congress and the pub- 
lic on the true nature of the Communist 
conspiracy in the Western here, of 
the alarming inroads it has made, and of 
the threat it contains to the security, not 
only of the United States, but every na- 
tion in Latin America as well. 

We have much more documentary evi- 
dence showing President Arbenz was the 
agent of the Kremlin in Guatemala. 

In addition we have a great deal of evl- 
dence showing the numerous trips of 
Guatemalan officials from Central America 
to countries behind the Iron Curtain where 
they received their instructions. 


Until early this year only one airline op- 


erated between Europe and Guatemala. But 
about 8 months ago the traffic became so 
heavy that another airline providing serv- 
ice between Guatemala and Europe was put 
in operation. Many of the Communist 
Party members, students, labor leaders, 
traveled back and forth from Guatemala to 
Points behind the Iron Curtain to attend 
Various rallies and conferences. Payments 
for most of this travel was made by drafts 
out of Communist Czechoslovakia. In the 
last 6 years 75 Czechs have gone to Guate- 
mala. It is estimated that in one 12-month 
Period, approximately 150 government lead- 
ers, Communist Party members traveled to 
Iron Curtain countries from Guatemala. 

Only the sheerest of good luck avolded a 
disaster of the gravest sort in Central 
America last April. Only the courage of 
Castillo Armas and his small group of fol- 
lowers wrested from the Kremlin the foot- 
hold they had secured in Central America. 
But we can no longer afford to sit by, com- 
Placently, and rely on good luck and the 
Courage of others. We have negiected our 
relations with our friends in Latin America 
tar too long for our own safety, as well as 
for theirs. The Communist threat Is global 
and not only are events overseas of concern 
to us. We must also take a good look at 
What Is happening here in our own hemi- 
sphere—in our own front 

This country does not intend in any way— 
and certainly our committee does not in- 
tend—to Intervene in the affairs of other 
American nations. But we should also see 
to it that nobody else intervenes in their 
affairs, particularly the Soviet Union. 

But, why, you may ask is it so vital that 
we prevent the Soviet Union from getting 
a strangle hold on Central America. Is it 
just that we don't want a Communist econ- 
omy so close to us? It is more than that. 
It is because whenever the Iron Curtain 
clamps down on any country the Reds show 
their true nature. 

They are devils unmasked when they are 
behind the Curtain. Then it la that they 
single out the possible leaders of any oppo- 
sition and torture them sadistically before 
they murder their victims and throw them 
into mass graves. I have here some photos 
taken of a few of the 500 bodies already 
found, with evidence of torture too horrible 
to relate or show to the public. The same 
Satanic activity that is occurring in Po- 
land, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Soviet Rus- 
sia, China, and everywhere the Reds come to 
power. 

The facts of life behind the Iron Curtain 
are in violent contrast to the Communist 
Propaganda about a desire for peaceful co- 
existence. 

The peaceful coexistence line is only to 
give them time to kill off millions of oppo- 
Sition in their own countries and make ready 
tor further aggression. 

The most recent example of the Red idea 
of peaceful coexistence is the Red murders 
in Vietnam after all their sweet talk of peace 
at Geneva and only yesterday the raging 
hate against the United States snarled out 
by the criminal Chou En-lal, when he said: 
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“We vow to take Formosa and then intend 
to live în peaceful coexistence with the rest 
of the world.” 

I want to read for you the unanimous 
recommendations of the House Committee 
on Communist Aggression, after listening to 
the facts about what they are doing to all 
people except the evil and malicious, 

Here are our recommendations made 6 
days ago to Congress: 

“RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE HOUSE SELECT 
COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE COMMUNIST AG- 
GRESSION 
“1. That the President of the United 

States take the initiative in convening an 

international conference of all free non- 

Communist nations for the following pur- 


poses: 

“(a) To express formal recognition of the 
fact that the Communist governments, 
which now control over 800 nrillion human 
beings, are not representative of the will of 
the people. 

““(b) To seek agreement whereby the free 

non-Communist nations acting in concert 
will withdraw diplomatic recognition from 
all Moscow-controlled Communist govern- 
ments. 

“(c) To reaffirm the friendship and soll- 
darity of the people of the free world with 
the people and nations enslaved by com- 
munism. , 

“(d) To develop a program for the rapid 
and complete termination of all commercial 
treaties and trade with Communist govern- 
ments and the initiation of a program of 
trade among all non-Communist nations 
which will strengthen the security of the free 
world. 

“(e) To develop an overall, dynamic pro- 
gram for the defeat of the International 
Communist conspiracy. 

“2. That the President immediately estab- 
lish the national military units authorized 
under section 101 (a) (1) of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1951, as amended. Such 
national military units will demonstrate 
by deed to the millions of people held cap- 
tive within the Communist empire that we 
are firmly allied with them in their hopes 
and struggles to attain freedom and national 
independence. This includes large numbers 
of men conscripted into the Red army and 
other military establishments under Com- 
munist control. 

“3. That Congress enact H. R. 8000, known 
as the Political Asylum Act of 1954, to pro- 
vide for the effective reestablishment of 
selected escapees in the free world. 

“4. That peaceful coexistence be clearly 
identified as a Communist myth. It should 
be rejected on the grounds that it is im- 
possible for a civilization based on a belief 
in Almighty God, to coexist with an aggres- 
sive criminal conspiracy dedicated to the de- 
struction of civilization and the enslavement 
of all mankind. 

“5. That an International Juridical Com- 
mission be established within the frame- 
work of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion so that Communist crimes perpetrated 
against humanity be fully recorded, and of- 
ficially noted for prosecution. 

“6. That this report and the record of 
testimony be transmitted to the United 
States Ambassador to the United Nations 
with the request that they be made avail- 
able to the delegates of the other member 
nations so that the world may see the 
incriminating evidence against the interna- 
tional conspirators who seek to destroy na- 
tions and individuals, religion and educa- 
tion, free labor, free enterprise, free speech, 
free press, and freedom itself.” 

These are the answers to Red lies. Life 
under the Reds as it was in Guatemala City 
only last June and as it is today in Moscow. 
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To Restrain the Unrestrained 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, former 
President Hoover last week, in his 
speech at West Branch, Iowa, included 
several significant observations with re- 
spect to the great latitude of secret exec- 
utive agreements, which has prompted 
an excellent editorial in the August 12 
issue of the Wall Street Journal. 

This editorial is entitled “To Restrain 
the Unrestrained.” I ask unanimous 
consent to have it printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recor. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

To RESTRAIN THE UNRESTRAINED 


In the course of his 80th birthday speech 
at West Branch, Iowa, Mr. Herbert Hoover 
spoke of the “grievous list™ of secret execu- 
tive agreements in foreign affairs. He con- 
cluded: “We must make such misuse of 
power forever impossible.” 

Executive agreements, Mr. Hoover said, had 
spread communism’ over the earth, turned 
over the Baltic States to Soviet Russia, par- 
titioned Poland at the Teheran Conference, 
surrendered 10 nations to slavery at Yalta 
and set in motion the communization of 
Mongolia, North Korea, and all China. One 
result of these “unrestrained Presidential ac- 
tions” ls a worldwide shrinking of human 
freedoms. Another has been a steady en- 
croachment on powers of the legislative 
branch by the executive. 

“The real issue is whether the President, 
through declaration or implication or by 
appeasement or by acquiescence, or by joint 
statements with foreign officials can commit 
the American people to foreign nations with- 
out the specific consent of the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people.” 

Indeed, the President can so commit the 
Nation. The Supreme Court decided, in 
United States v. Pink, that an executive 
agreement had the status of a treaty. The 
case arose from an exchange of letters be- 
tween President Roosevelt and Mr. Litvinov, 
and the High Court held that the correspond- 
ence overrode a law of New York State. Many 
students of constitutional law agree that the 
ruling transgressed also the property guar- 
anties contained in the fifth amendment. 

The question, therefore, is not whether 
the President can commit the American 
people in the ways Mr. Hoover described, but 
whether any President ought to have the 
power to do so. 

In the early months of this year, there was 
a great debate in the Senate about unre- 
strained powers of treaties and executive 
agreements. The Bricker amendment to ths 
Constitution went before the Senate with 
more than 60 signatures. Those who favored 
no restraint on treaties and executive agree- 
ments aimed their guns at the language in 
Mr. Baickrr’s draft and went so far as to 
say that it would result in “43 State De- 
partments, one for every State in the Union,” 
and that it would completely tie the Presi- 
dent's hands in the conduct of foreign af- 
fairs. Finally the Senate substituted Senn- 
tor Grorcr’s amendment, and in the end 60 
Senators voted for it. They lost by one vote. 

‘The issue was not settled then, and indeed 
the necessity for spelling out the areas in 
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which executive agreements and treaties 
should be operative received impetus in 
April of this year when Prime Minister 
| Churchill disclosed for the first time to the 
| House of Commons—and incidentally to the 
American Co: that a secret agreement 
| had been entered into with President Roose- 
j vat concerning atomic weapons; we agreed 
not to use them without Britain's consent. 
And even though the passage of the Mc- 
| Mahon Atomic Energy Act was said by the 
White House to have canceled the agree- 
ment, former President Truman said he be- 
leved it was still in effect. 

Mr. Truman also said some other things 
which bear out what Mr. Hoover had to say 
the other day. “There was no secret about 
it to the people who were entitled to know 
about it.“ Mr. Truman said. 

Yet this secret agreement gave to another 

government—however friendly and stanch 
an ally—a veto power over the use of weapons 
at the heart of our military and foreign 
| policies. Were not the people entitled to 
know of this, and should not such a decision 
have been made only after the consent of 
the Congress? We think so. 

A few days before Mr. Hoover's speech an- 
other amendment to the Constitution to re- 
strain the powers of treaty and executive 
agreements was introduced by Mr. Bricker, 
It may be that his version is not the exact 
one the Congress will want. But it includes 
the sensible restraints contained in the 
earlier BRICKER and GEORGE proposals: That 
no treaty or international agreement which 
conflicts with the Constitution shall be ef- 
fective. 

Such a constitutional amendment might 
not make forever impossible the misuse of 
power Mr. Hoover talked about, but it will 
close some dangerous loopholes and do much 
to restrain the unrestrained. 


The Late Vito Marcantonio 
SPEECH 
or 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Our 
late colleague Vito Marcantonio, came 
to the House about the same time that 
it was my privilege to begin my service 
here. On his passing, those whose poli- 
cies and beliefs were as his lost an able, 
vigorous and effective advocate. 

He not only knew the parliamentary 
procedure which governed the House, 
but he never lacked the courage to use 
that knowledge to further the legislative 
program to which he adhered. 

He was so far to the left that I could 
not go along with his views. Perhaps I 
was too far to the right. However that 
may be, no Member of the House, so far 
as I know, ever doubted his sincerity, 
ever failed to recognize his ability or his 
effectiveness. 

In this country of ours, under our 
form of government, every citizen, as 
well as every Member of Congress, has 
a right to his own opinion as long as he 
stays within the letter and the spirit of 
the law. It has always been my firm 
conviction that we should be tolerant in 
our judgment of others, that no man 
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should be condemned because of what 
he believes as long as he is sincere, en- 
tertains honest convictions. Equally 
true is it that no man is required to ac- 
cept or to follow the views of another. 
Our colleague served the people of his 
district vigorously, consistently, and 
sincerely, 


Ironmaster of North America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, the 
August 1, 1954, issue of the Washington 
Post and Times Herald contained a very 
interesting article written by Tris Coffin, 
distinguished author and radio com- 
mentator, about Cyrus Eaton, the iron- 
master of North América. As Mr, Cof- 
fin so ably describes him, Mr. Eaton is 
an “evangelist for a venturesome free- 
enterprise system of economy.” I com- 
mend this article to my colleagues and 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

IRONMASTER oF NORTH AMERICA ONCE Was 
Poor Divinity STUDENT 
(By Tris Coffin) 

A multimillionaire philosopher, who argues 
the Greek classics with John L. Lewis, is the 
hero of a new epic of America. Thanks in 
good part to his daring, the West has the 
iron to build a great new peaceful world, or 
to defend itself from any attack, 

He is courtly Cyrus Eaton, at 70 an evan- 
gelist for a venturesome free-enterprise sys- 
tem of economy. 

Eaton is 1 of the 20 wealthiest men 
of America, chairman of the board of a great 
railroad serving Washington, the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, a bold financier who 
trounced Wall Street in a series of major 
wars, and recently was hailed as “the iron 
master of North America” by the London 
Daily Mail. 

Eaton, whose main base is Cleveland, con- 
trols the largest reserves of high-quality iron 
ore on this continent, an estimated 2 billion 
tons in southern Canada, 

The epic in which Cyrus Eaton plays such 
a leading role is a dramatic search for ores 
in the wilderness of Canada. Without these 
ores, America could fade in power and glory 
like ancient Babylon, within this century. 

Eaton led the way with typical boldness 
in 1942. Under the drain of war orders, the 
supply of iron ore of the famous Mesabi 
Range in Minnesota began running low. 
Eaton raised $40 million to examine a highly 
speculative find across the border in Ontario. 

To conseryative business interests, this was 
a sheer gamble. The area was an isolated 
hunter's paradise. The nearest town was an 
Indian village of Atikokan, population 300. 
The temperature sank to a frigid 50 degrees 
below zero, with winds howling down from 
the North Pole. To make matters worse, 
the ore lay at the bottom of a 50-foot deep 
lake. The lake, Steep Rock, was 15 miles 
long and four miles wide and surrounded by 
moose pasture. 

Many engineers declared the ore could not 
be removed economically. Eaton answered 
he would drain the lake. He spent millions 
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on s tunnel bored upward through solid rock 
for 2,000 feet to the center of the lake. Still 
the pessimists argued that the tunnel, in- 
stead of draining water, would become 
clogged with rocks. 

When the borers were within 20 feet of 
the lake bed, they planted dynamite time 
fuses and ran. Eaton later confessed this 
Was one of the most trying moments of his 
crowded life. First there was a deep rum- 
ble, then a cloud of smoke shot up with a 
wild whoosh. Boulders catapaulted high in 
the air, and the water in a raging, bubbling 
roar began coursing through the tunnel. 

Today Steep Rock has more than fulfilled 
his hopes. 

Eaton also controls another great iron field 
on the tip of the rugged Ungava Peninsula 
in far northern Quebec Province. He speaks 
of it in his gentle, precise yoice with the 
enthusiasm of a young prospector: 

“You can walk for 110 miles on surface 
fron ore there. There is plenty of hydro- 
electric power from rivers flowing into the 
channel to Hudson Bay. And the deep-sea 
harbors are open half the year.” 

With these two immense iron ore prop- 
erties, Eaton sees the United States as a 
customer for Steep Rock, with Furope buy- 
ing Ungava ore. He expresses his faith in 
the future: 

“Tron ore is the basic material of fron and 
steel, and hence the foundation of modern 
industry. The steel-making furnaces of the 
United States alone consume about 130 mil- 
lion net tons of iron ore a year, and the de- 
mand is likely to go higher. 

“England urgently needs fron ore, as do 
Holland, Belgium, and France. There will 
be a world market, provided the costs of pro- 
duction and transportation can compete 
with new ore sources in South America, 
Africa, and Asia.” 

Eaton's view of those who fall to share 
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fighter for the timid soldier. He told the 
Empire Club in Toronto: 

“Canada is held back by the excessive cau- 
tion of her banks, railroads, and utilities and 
by her Federal and Provincial Governments, 
especially in their approach to electric power 
development and highway construction. 
Now is the time for her big institutions to 
abandon the penurious and unprogressive 
policies of a contracting economy, and em- 
bark on a bold and courageous course of 
expansion to bring the economic status of 
every Canadian to the highest in the world.” 

Cyrus Eaton is a colorful, manysided per- 
sonality. A British reporter who met him 
last winter described him as “the tycoon who 
looks like a cardinal.” His clear blue eyes 
regard the world with a disarming toler- 
ance. He has snowy white hair and the trim 
figure of an athlete. 

He skis with his grandchildren, rides 
horseback regularly. He enjoys camping out 
at his mining sites, even in the bitter cold, 
and he regards the practice of lolling on 
Florida sands in the winter as effete. He 
neither smokes nor drinks, 

Eaton dresses quietly in conservative dark 
colors, and speaks softly. His manners have 
the charm of an Old World aristocrat. He 
works with a planned intensity 12 to 14 hours 
a day and travels thousands of miles a year 
from Cleveland to New York and Washing- 
ton, into Canada, and across the Atlantic to 
buy prize Shorthorn cattle in Scotland. 

One side of the Eaton personality is the 
scholar. Some time ago, one of his sons-in- 
law, Lyman Butterfield, director of the Mu- 
seum of Early History at Williamsburg, met 
Eaton at the railroad station. The younger 
man had not known the financier-industrial- 
ist long and half expected a dry old gentle- 
man clutching a New York Journal of Com- 
merce. 

Instead, he found a witty individual who 
had read on the train a volume of psychologi- 
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cal tragedies in the Greek style by the 17th- 
century French poet, Jean te Racine. 
Eaton and his good friend, John L. Lewis, 
also a classical scholar, have a great time 
trying to catch one another on the fine points 
of minor Roman orators. 

The happiest moments he can recall were 
during the summer of 1949 when he was host 
to delegates of the Association of Universi- 
ties of the British Commonwealth at his 
summer home in Nova Scotia. 

Eaton is a trustee of the University of Chi- 
cago, Denison University, and Case Institute 
of Technology, a founder of the Cleveland 
Museum of Natural Histsory, and an elector 
of the Hall of Fame. He has written vigor- 
Ous articles on philosophy and progressive 
finance. He was a director of the Cleveland 
Metropolitan Park Board for a decade. 

Another side of Eaton is as the astute 
Master of finance, who plans his attacks with 
all the logic and skill of a Napoleon. At 27, 
he had risen from the status of a poor minis- 
terial student to that of a utility baron with 
& $3,500,000 fortune. 

He has been one of the great powers in 
utilities, steel, and rubber, and in 1930 he 
broke Wall Street's grip on railroad financing. 
He has been for some time the largest indi- 
vidual stockholder of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway Co., and early this year he became 
Chesapeake & Ohio's board chairman. 

In addition, Eaton is chairman and presi- 
dent of the Portsmouth Steel Corp., chairman 
of Steep Rock Iron Mines, Ltd., chairman of 
West Kentucky Ceal Co., one of the country's 
largest independent coal operators, and di- 
rector of the Sherwin-Williams Co. and the 
Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co. 

A third side is Cyrus Eaton, the enthusi- 
astic farmer and raiser of registered Scotch 
shorthorn cattle at 3,000-acre Deep Cove 
Farms in Nova Scotia and 870-acre Acadia 
Farms at Northfield, Ohio. This fits into his 
master plan for transforming his native Nova 
Scotia into a great beef cattle ranch, and 
thus raising its income level. 

The idea of improving Nova Scotia arises 
from his childhood. Eaton was the son of a 
small farmer and general-store keeper in the 
quiet village of Pugwash. He left there to 
study for the ministry in the footsteps of his 
distinguished uncle, the late United States 
Representative Charles Eaton, one-time 
chairman of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. Representative Eaton was almost as 
an older brother to Cyrus. 

At 17, the younger Eaton visited his uncle, 
then pastor of the fashionable Euclid Avenue 
Baptist Church in Cleveland. The two were 
summoned to a command performance din- 
ner by the parish's most famous member, 
John D. Rockefeller, Sr., There, from the 
older man, the boy learned a new philos- 
ophy—that human progress and happiness 
could be rapidly advanced by dynamic free 
enterprise. 

He believes that just as insistently today. 
He has remarked: “Functioning properly, 
Capitalism can produce more of the 
things of this world than any other system. 
And the life of the mind and the spirit will 
flourish if there is material progress in na- 
tions which combine capitalist economics 
with political democracy.” 

There is no room in the Eaton philosophy 
for labor-baiters or stuffed-shirt capitalists. 
He believes in employee ownership and 
backed his belief with a $7,600,000 loan to 
the 850 employees of the Cincinnati En- 
quirer, so they could purchase that news- 
paper. 

His first statement as board chairman of 
the C. &. O. was to tell the workers: “I should 
like to see all of the 40,000 become stock- 
holders, so they would achieve the same en- 
thusiastic participation that is carrying the 
employee-owned Cincinnati Enquirer to new 
peaks of success.” 

The stuffed-shirt capitalist, to Eaton, is 
the bane of modern American society. He 
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firmly believes the caution and lack of im- 
agination of reactionary businessmen have 
forced the Government to take an increasing 
role in the economic life of America. 

Today, at the median point of another great 
career, as the iron master of North America, 
Cyrus Eaton sits serenely in his skyscraper 
office overlooking Lake Erie. There, he 
watches the big ore ships moving in with 
Steep Rock ore for his Cleveland-Cliffs Iron 
Co., and dreams of an ever expanding econ- 
omy with a better life for all. 

Occasionally, when asked for the root of 
the philosophy that has taken him so far, 
Eaton will gently quote Spinoza, “No regrets, 
no fears.” 


Reds Hope To Rule Sports, Too 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, as a 
further illustration of the machinations 
of the Red conspiracy, I would direct 
my colleagues’ attention to an article 
entitled “Reds Hope To Rule Sports, 
Too,” appearing in this week’s issue of 
U. S. News & World Report. I there- 
fore ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to the printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Revs Hope To Rute Sports Too—12 MILLION 

ATHLETES IN TRAINING To BEAT THE WEST 


Soviet Russia is pushing a worldwide sports 
offensive with a calculated goal: Victory over 
everybody—but most of all over the United 
States—in the 1956 Oiympic games at Mel- 
bourne, 

Month by month since the start of the 
year, Russian athletes have been bursting out 
of the Iron Curtain, trained to the ears. 
Time after time they've been beating the 
other fellow at his own games, on his own 
grounds, 

They've licked the British at crew racing, 
the Canadians at ice hockey, the Scandina- 
vians at skiing. 

The grand design is clear: A prolonged dis- 
play of power and propaganda, building up 
to a climax in Australia 2 years hence. 

First big payoffs already are in. The Rus- 
sian victories are spectacular and genuine. 

In Japan, last January, the Soviets swept 
the world skating championships. Their top 
star, Boris Shilkov, won the speed-skating 
title In a blinding snowstorm. 

In February, Russian skiers invaded a big 
international meet in Sweden. Both Soviet 
men and women took important firsts from 
the Scandinavians, who are considered the 
world’s foremost skiers. 

In March, again in Sweden, a Russian Ice- 
hockey team licked the Canadians, sup- 
posedly the best anywhere at the game. 

Down in Italy, in May, a Soviet basketball 
team ran away with the European cup. And. 
in July, Russian asts took 10 out of 14 
medals in world championships in Rome. 

In France, the Soviets appeared with a 
team of 5 parachutists (3 men and 2 women) 
and easily captured the world’s parachute- 
jumping contest. The French were stagger- 
ing to hear that 800,000 Soviet youths belong 
to 1,300 parachute clubs. 

Biggest upset to tradition, however, came 
at the Henley Regatta, famed British row- 
ing classic. 
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A 33-man Red team turned up 3 weeks 
early for intensive training. They took home 
3 out of 5 prizes, including the big one. The 
Times, of London, corifessed: We have sur- 
fered reverses in the past, but never quite so 
complete.” 

How do they do it? In Russia, sports is a 
big, grim, production-line business, run from 
grade school to Olympic track by that super- 
coach, the state. 

At the apex of an immensely complicated 
training setup is the All-Union Committee 
on Physical Culture and Sports. It has the 
status of a Cabinet ministry. It controls 
the activities of 12 million competing ath- 
letes in the Soviet Union. 

The athletes themselves are organized into 
clubs, and affiliated with factories, collective 
farms, schools, army and navy units, even 
the secret police. The clubs are supervised 
by All-Union Committee federations for each 
sport. 

Invitations to competitions outside Russia 
are accepted or rejected by the All-Union 
federations; in other words, by the boys 
upstairs. 

Actually, training and selection of indi- 
vidual athletes begin in grade school. At the 
age of 12, the sturdiest specimens are hand- 
picked for 400 chilren’s sports schools, 

At the age of 17, the best graduates of the 
children’s sports schools go to youth sports 
schools, which are really athletic colleges. 
The colleges turn out star athletes and 
coaches. 

Jobs for athletes are easy. Stars in any 
sport get well-paid positions in factories, 
stores, etc., but they spend all their time 
working at their sports specialties. 

In the winter they often are shipped off to 
resorts in Southern Russia so their training 
will not be interrupted. 

Early last spring, a Frenchman who visited 
the Russian Black Sea resort of Sochi was 
surprised to find many Soviet athletes on the 
beach. He learned they were on vacation 
from their Jobs in Moscow, training already 
for the August European track meet at Berne. 

This practice of phony, full-pay jobs for 
full-time athletes raises the question of the 
amateur status of Soviet competitors in 
Olympic contests. However, other countries 
cannot challenge the certification of the 
Soviet Olympic Committee. 

Nevertheless, there are numerous known 
cases where Russian soccer players have re- 
ceived pay as railway engineers, where a 
crack Olympic rifle shot has worked in a 
Russian circus, where coaches have doubled 
in brass as Olympic track stars. 

Big impetus for the current Russian sports 
Offensive goes back to the Olympic games In 
Helsinki in 1952. There, the Russians fin- 
ished second to the United States, on the 
accepted basis of point scoring. 

However the Russians never admitted they 
lost. And, a few months after the games, 
Moscow decreed a fighting program to raise 
Soviet standards in the events where the 
West had shown superiority at Helsinki. 

During those games, Russian gymnasts 
and hefty Soviet women weight-throwers 
had been almost unbeatable. But United 
States athletes had run away with first 
places and records in the main track and 
field events. 

Americans had humbled such Soviet hopes 
as Lituev, the hurdler, and Kazantsev, the 
steeplechase star. 

The Russians took these defeats to heart. 
Soviet athletes were told to get better than 
the West—or else. The fighting program 
not only applied to track and field sports. 
It covered a whole slate of Western-type 
competitions, from basketball to skiing. 

By 1954, the Soviets were ready to branch 
out. Russian teams were entered in 150 in- 
ternational competitions this year. 

They picked their spots with great care. 
Unless they felt almost certain of winning, 
they didn’t bother to send anyone, 
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Only the best men and women in each 
sport got outside the Iron Curtain. The 
teams were trained full time, right up to 
the moment of competition. 

Outside Russia, Red teams have 
been kept under close wraps. Coaches, 
trainers, physicians, political supervisors, 
and plain guards, with obvious pistol bulges 
under their coats, watch their every move- 
ment. 

There is no case on record of defection 
by a Russian athlete, although a few satellite 
sportsmen have gone West when they had a 
chance. 


Contacts with foreigners are held to a 
barely correct minimum for the Soviet stars. 
The Russian teams are always housed to- 
gether, sometimes in crowded quarters, 
preferably remote from other competitors. 

“They may shake hands when they have 
to meet you,” said one American team 
captain. “But they won't look you in the 
eye—they look down at your feet.” 

On the whole, their conduct on the field 
in international events this year appears to 
have been exemplary. Foreign crowds, 
from England to Japan, have applauded 
their nship. By contrast, at 
Helsinki in 1952, the Russians sometimes 
skated close to the thin edge of the rule 
book. 

Away from the field, Russian athletes are 
told it is dangerous to go out alone in West- 
ern countries lest they be trapped in some 
anti-Communist propaganda stunt. At 
Sochi, one Red athlete explained to a French 
woman: 

“Suppose I should walk along a street in 
Paris after you. A passerby pushes me and I 
bump into you involuntarily. At this mo- 
ment a photographer takes a picture of us. 
The photo the next day would appear in the 
newspaper with a caption saying: Russians 
are vulgar and barbarians. Look how they 
conduct themselves with women'.“ 

In Sweden last winter Western skiers were 
entranced by the pretty Russian girl com- 
petitors. Some hoped for an evening chat, 
perhaps even a date. Nothing doing. The 
Russian girls spent their evenings waxing 
their skis for the next day's events. 

Russians can's relax anywhere. Even in 
their continuous round of “friendly” compe- 
tition within the satellite states, they have 
to win. 

In most cases, the satellite sports officials 
understand this thoroughly. But the satel- 
lite audiences have been known to walk out 
when some Russian boxer got a long count, 
or when a referee made an outrageous deci- 
sion in favor of a Soviet team. 

A Hungarian basketball official is quoted 
as saying: “It is very difficult to appoint 
referees when Soviet teams are playing, as 
they must not be defeated.” And, In one bas- 
ketball junket to Red China, the Russian 
team took along its own referee, its own 
rules, and its own basketball. The Chinese 
snid later that the ball felt as heavy as a 
bowling ball. 

No effort, no expense is spared by the 
Soviets in the process of winning. 

Sports equipment in the Soviet Union 18 
quite ordinary, but the Russians appear at 
international contests with the finest appa- 
ratus money can buy. 

At Paris, they used a new type of square 
parachute never seen in the West. It had 
safety gadgets that automatically opened the 
*chute if the jumper delayed as much as 3 
seconds in pulling the rip cord. 

For the Olympic yacht racing at Helsink!, 
the Russians bought expensive boats in 
Britain, Sweden, and Norway. Prior to the 
Olympic rifie contests, Russian emissaries 
Were dispatched to Switzerland to buy all 
the American .22 caliber ammunition on 
hand. This was repacked in red-starred 
Russian boxes for the competition. 


It's all part of the Russian obsession with 


Winning, at any cost. As a Russian political 
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boss told the English at Henley: “This is 
sport to you. But we are over here to win.” 

Red propaganda expects to collect big divi- 
dends from the sports offensive. The idea is 
simple: An able Russian athlete is tops as 
an international advertisement for “peace- 
ful coexistence.” At once, he symbolizes 
strength, clean living, fun, fair play. He's a 
propaganda natural. 

The Russians are working it two ways. 
The Iron Curtain now is wide open for West- 
ern athletes and sports leaders. The Soviets 
beckon Europeans, Asians, even Americans 
to athletic extravaganzas, games, and free 
tours of Communist sports centers. 

Most visitors emerge slightly dazed, but 
impressed with the size of it all. 

The American head of the International 
Olympic Committee, Avery Brundage, of 
Chicago, recently completed such a trip. He 
told reporters in Moscow that United States 
athletes will have to work hard to keep up 
with the Russians. Maybe, he said, Ameri- 
can boys could do with fewer TV sets and 
automobiles, more athletic training. 

Men like Mr. Brundage, of course, are not 
easily impressed by the peace“ propaganda 
angle of the sports offensive. But it's a dif- 
ferent story with the ordinary sports fan in 
Western Europe. 

The French magazine Realités, in an ar- 
ticle on French workers, recently interviewed 
a miner, little interested in politics, who 
votes Socialist but belongs to the Commu- 
nist- controlled union, CGT. 

In reply to questions, the miner said he 
considered the Soviet Union a peaceful na- 
tion and the American Government bellicose 
and influenced by capitalists. Asked to ex- 
plain, he said he admired the Soviet Union 
very much because it is able to accomplish 
great things. 

“One has only to see,” he said, “what they 
have succeeded in doing in the field of ath- 
letics.” 


Act To Control Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, we 
need additional legal restraints on Com- 
munist activities beyond that which al- 
ready exist. 

The proposed legislation now under 
consideration seeks to provide stronger 
and more useful ways of combating this 
menace within our borders. Commu- 
nism works from within in an insidious 
and secretive manner. This makes it 
hard to ferret out. As to the best means 
to deal with it we are learning by experi- 
ence. This requires changes in our ap- 
proach. The present bill differs from 
that passed by the Senate a few days 
ago. It may or may not be the best 
means. However, it can be said to have 
the endorsement of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, who is the legal adviser to the Presi- 
dent, and a member of his Cabinet. He 
is presumed to know best as to what is 
necessary to bring communism and its 
agents to justice. Therefore, I will give 
my support to the present bill in order 
that at least we do something worth- 
while to curb the menace of communism. 
It is not claimed that this is the last 
word, or the only remedy. The passage 
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of this bill may cause the necessity of a 
conference between the Senate and 
House to resolve the differences between 
the bills passed by the respective bodies. 
But in any event it will mean progress 
toward providing more adequate means 
of dealing with communism in our 
country. 

I regret that this bill comes before the 
House under a procedure that precludes 
as full debate, and opportunity of 
amendment, that a bill of this impor- 
tance should have. I believe it could 
have been made even better if such had 
not been the procedure adopted. A 
matter of this kind is so vital to our wel- 
fare that it should be given every oppor- 
tunity to be strengthened that is pos- 
sible. However, I have no doubt that 
it can and will be an improvement upon 
present law. 


The bill sets forth in sections 2 and 3 
of the proposed amendment as fine a 
statement as to the purposes, and aims 
of communism, together with the way 
in which it works and imposes itself 
upon the body politic, and, the most 
effective means of controlling it, as has 
come to my attention at any time. It 
reads as follows: 

FINDINGS OF FACT 

Sec. 2. The Congress hereby finds and de- 
clares that the Communist Party of the 
United States, although purportedly a 
political party, is in fact an instrumentality 
of a conspiracy to overthrow the Govern- 
ment of the United States. It constitutes an 
authoritarian dictatorship within a repub- 
lic, demanding for itself the rights and 
privileges accorded to other political parties, 
but denying to all others the liberties guar- 
anteed by the Constiution. Unlike other 
political parties, which evolve their policies 
and programs through public means, by the 
reconciliation of a wide variety of indi- 
vidual views, and submit those policies and 
programs to the electorate at large for ap- 
proval or disapproval, the policies and pro- 
grams of the Communist Party are secretly 
prescribed for it by the foreign leaders of 
the world Communist movement. Its mem- 
bers have no part in determining its goals, 
and are not permitted to voice dissent to 
party objectives. Unlike members of other 
parties, members of the Communist Party 
are recruited for indoctrination with respect 
to its objectives and methods, and are 
organized, instructed, and disciplined to 
carry into action slavishiy the assignments 
given them by their hierarchial chieftains. 
Unlike other political parties, the Commu- 
nist Party acknowledges no constitutional 
or statutory limitations upon its conduct 
or upon that of is members. The Com- 
9 Party SP TOATA small numerically, 

ves scant indication of capacity ever 
to attaln its ends by Jawful political 5 
The peril inherent in its operation arises 
not from its numbers, but from its fallure 
to acknowledge any limitation as to the na- 
ture of its activities, and its dedication to 
the proposition that the present constitu- 
tional Government of the United States 
ultimately must be brought to ruin by any 
available means, including resort to force 
and violence. Holding that doctrine, its 
role as the agency of a hostile foreign power 
Tenders its existence a clear present and 
continuing danger to the security of the 
United States, It is the means whereby in- 
dividuals are seduced into the service of 
the world Communist movement, trained 
to do its bidding, and directed and con- 
trolled in the conspiratorial performance of 
their revolutionary services, 


+ 
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PROSCRIBED ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec. 3. The Communist Party of the United 
States, or any successors of such party re- 
gardless of the assumed name, whose object 
or purpose is to overthrow the Government of 
the United States, or the government of any 
State, Territory, district, or possession there- 
of, or the government of any political sub- 
division therein by force and violence, are 
not entitled to any of the rights, privileges, 
and immunities attendant upon legal bodies 
created under the jurisdiction of the laws of 
the United States or any political subdivision 
thereof; and whatever rights, privileges, and 
immunities which have heretofore been 
granted to said party or any subsidiary or- 
ganization by reason of the laws of the United 
States or any political subdivision thereof, 
are hereby terminated. 


Mr. Speaker, in dealing with com- 
munism we must not overlook the neces- 
sity of attacking it from all sides and 
from every angle, communism directs its 
attack against Americans of both parties. 
The sooner we understand this fact the 
better it will be for all of us. No group of 
Americans is the special target of com- 
munism and none should claim a monop- 
oly of anticommunism. Although, we 
Americans may disagree among ourselves 
on other issues, we should never lose sight 
of the fact that communism is a common 
enemy and that we must stand united in 
our fight against it. 

I include as part of my remarks an 
editorial appearing in the Courier-Post, 
published at Camden, N. J., issue of Au- 
gust 14, 1954, reading as follows: 

SENATE PASSAGE oF BILL To BAN COMMUNIST 
PARTY 


Has the Senate acted wisely, or with due 
deliberation, in passing the bill outlawing 
the Communist party? 

The fact that it voted 85 to 0 to do so Is 
a fair measure of the Communists’ general 
popularity both in the Senate and in the Na- 
tion at large. From that standpoint its ac- 
tion is not open to challenge. 

But the action, initiated by 19 Democrats, 
is nevertheless unexpected and surprising. 

The Administration has been asking, 
among a dozen or so other bills aimed at 
communism, one which would bar any Com- 
munist from holding office with or being em- 
ployed by a labor union. This was the bill 
under debate Thursday when, accepting the 
Democrats’ proposal, the Senate voted to 
combine the two and declare the Communist 
party to be “in fact an instrumentality of a 
conspiracy to overthrow the Government of 
the United States” and to make the party 
illegal. The legislation would provide penal- 
ties of 5 years in jail and a $10,000 fine for 
persons remaining in or willfully joining the 
party or committing any act designed to 
carry out Communist p 

The vote was taken amide a welter of par- 
Mamentary maneuvers, with a number ot 
Senators, perhaps, not knowing exactly what 
was going on. Although legislation to out- 
law the Communist Party has been under 
discussion for years, this vote to do so was 
taken almost as an afterthought and with- 
out reflection. It was taken in a confused 
parliamentary situation, with the titular Re- 
publican leader, Senator KNowLanp, of Cali- 
fornia, once more deserting the administra- 
tio position on important legislation and us- 
ing his influence against the administration. 

For the fact is that this administration, 
which certainly no one accuses of coddling 
communism, does not want the Communist 
3 Outlawed, or at least has not up to 

ow. 

President Eisenhower and Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell have asked for and backed 
the House-passed bill to decitizenize Reds, 
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and the Attorney General's other anti-Com- 
munist bills, which are in various stages of 
the legislative process. 

But Brownell has repeatedly objected to 
outlawing the party on the ground that it 
would undermine present internal-security 
laws. 

J. Edgar Hoover has repeatedly objected 
to outlawing the party lest it would serve 
to drive the Reds farther underground and 
make the task of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation in ferreting them out far more 
difficult. 

It is a little hard to escape the belief that 
the Senate's action Thursday night was, as 
Senator LEHMAN, Democrat, of New York, 
put it, “blunderbuss, scattershot“ business 
or motivated by little more than a desire, 
for vote-getting purposes, to do something 
anything—about Communist influences in 
the United States,” as he said previously in 
connection with other anti-Red legislation. 

The bill now goes to the House,where it 
seems unlikely to receive concurrence. Mem- 
bers of the House appear to be as startled 
as some Members of the Senate itself at the 
Senate’s action, 

Should the administration reverse itself 
and now give the green light to the bill, the 
chances are the House will pass it. Other- 
wise not. 

But unless new reasons for such a change 
of mind now exist, it is safe to assume that 
J. Edgar Hoover, for instance, will not change 
his opinion about the bill. 

And on a subject of this nature, so far 
as the Courler-Post is concerned, and most 
other Americans as well, J. Edgar Hoover's 
opinion is good enough for us, 


Investigation of Irregularities in the 
Treasury Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. ALLEN FREAR, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “What Goes On?” published in 
the Washington Daily News of Monday, 
August 16, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Wat Gors On? 


All Senator Witt1aMs, Republican, of Dela- 
ware, was trying to do was to give the tax- 
payers a little more protection from the kind 
of inside the Government skulduggery so 
notoriously illustrated by the scandals in 
the Internal Revenue Service at the tall 
end of the Truman administration. 

Senator Wurms and 20 other Senators 
proposed a bill to permit the FBI to inves- 
tigate, on request, any irregularities in the 
Treasury Department, of which the tax- 
collecting agency is a part. The bill also 
required the Treasury Secretary to refer 
to the FBI any evidence of wrong doing. 

There was an ironclad reason for this bill. 

Years back the Tre and Internal 
Revenue officials decided, by administrative 
fiat, that they were immune from a general 
law permitting the FBI to investigate the 


.departments of the Government. Then, 


when the tax scandals were breaking into 
the open, they nailed down this polilcy by 
sneaking a joker into a fat bill having to do 
with the Secret Service, 
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The effect was that the Treasury was the 
sole investigator of itself. The ensuing 
scandals proved what often happens in a 
situation like that. 

The Williams bill to correct this unique 
law for covering up shenanigans passed the 
Senate without dissent in April. In July, 
the Senate without dissent wrote similar 
provisions into the new tax bill. 

But when the tax bill went to a House- 
Senate conference committee for adjust- 
ment of differences, this provision was elim- 
inated in circumstances never satisfactorily 
explained, Senator WILLIaMs let out a roar 
of protest on the Senate floor and after that 
the House Judiciary Committee reported out 
his original bill of last April, with some mud- 
dling amendments proposed by the Defense 
and Post Office Departments. - 

When the bill got to the House floor, it 
was on the so-called Consent Calendar, where 
objection from a single Congressman could 
block it. Representative ABRAHAM J. MUL- 
TER, a Brooklyn Democrat, provided that 
fatal objection. He didn't explain. 

This bill had the active sponsorship of 
at least 21 Senators. It twice was approved 
by the Senate. It was backed by the Justice 
Department. The Treasury Department 
favored it. 

It is a bill to help prevent a recurrence of 
the tax scandals. 

But it is being killed surreptitiously. 

What in tarnation goes on? 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recoxp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol, 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 
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Congressman Hunter Reports on Farm 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. OAKLEY HUNTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, with the 
ending of the second and last session of 
the 83d Congress, I am happy for this 
opportunity to present to the Members 
of the House and the people of my dis- 
trict, a summary of the accomplishments 
of this Congress and the administration 
in the field of agriculture and related 
matters, with special emphasis on such 
accomplishments as are of particular in- 
terest to the State of California. 

Representing, us I do, one of the most 
productive and diversified agricultural 
areas in the United States, I am vitally 
interested in the welfare of American 
farm families and in our Nation’s farm 
program. It is fortunate, indeed, that 
having such an interest, I have had the 
pleasure and honor of serving as chair- 
man of the California delegation agricul- 
tural committee and serving also, as a 
member of the House Subcommittee on 
Agricultural Appropriations. 

APPROPRIATIONS 


The Department of Agriculture appro- 
priations bill for the fiscal year com- 
mencing July 1, 1954, and ending June 
30, 1955, includes direct annual appro- 
priations for regular activities of $723,- 
683,150—$5,287,752 more than last year 
and nearly $25 million more than re- 
8 by the Department of Agricul- 

ure. 

An additional $10 million was appro- 
priated for agricultural research pro- 
grams and State experiment stations, 
Funds for the Agricultural Extension 
Service were also increased by more than 
$8 million. I am proud to have spear- 
headed the move in the House to appro- 
priate more adequate funds for research 
and education. 

Congress also authorized an agricul- 
tural conservation program at a level of 
$250 million for the coming year. This 
is $55 million more than the preceding 
year. The additional $55 million is to be 
used for conservation payments on acre- 
age diverted from production of basic 
commodities because of acreage allot- 
ments. 

MOVES TO HALT PRICE DROPS 


When the 83d Congress convened in 
January 1953, and the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration took office, farm prices had 
been declining for 2 years. Prices re- 
ceived by farmers had dropped 15 per- 
cent between February 1951, and Jan- 
uary 1953, This sharp rate of decline 
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has been stopped, and prices have leveled 
off and become relatively stable. 

Among moves to protect farmers’ in- 
comes were, first, the elimination of price 
controls imposed by the previous admin- 
istration, and, second, the inauguration 
of Federal programs to help farmers hold 
their products off the market while prices 
recovered from temporary slumps be- 
cause of oversupply. Included in this 
second category are such things as 
drought assistance, farm credit, stor- 
age facilities, disposal abroad of accumu- 
lated surpluses, price supports, and other 
programs. 

On January 23, 1953, just 3 days after 
President Eisenhower took the oath as 
President, a House Agriculture Subcom- 
mittee began an investigation of livestock 
problems. The subcommittee reported 
that price controls on beef were injuring 
farmers by interfering with the orderly 
process of marketing. 

Between the time price controls on 
cattle were imposed in April 1951, until 
beef prices were decontrolled in Febru- 
ary 1953, cattle prices had dropped from 
$30.20 a hundred pounds to $19.70, a Joss 
to farmers of $10.50 a hundred pounds. 

Acting on the subcommittee’s recom- 
mendation, President Eisenhower issued 
an order on February 6, 1953, removing 
price controls from all meat products. 

INCREASED GOVERNMENT BEEF BUYING 


The new watershed, soil- and water- 
conservation law passed by the 83d Con- 
gress established a permanent long-term 
program to protect farmers’ investment 
in land and to prevent future price drops 
due to disorderly marketing practices in 
the wake of drought and flood. 

But let me get back to the emergency 
program to stabilize prices. As part of 
this program, President Eisenhower or- 
dered military procurement of beef to be 
stepped up until it reached 120 days’ sup- 
ply, the maximum allowed by law. The 
military buying program for beef began 
on February 17, 1953. Also, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture initiated a program 
to buy 250 million pounds of beef for 
the school-lunch program and for for- 
eign aid. 

GRAIN STORAGE 

One of the most important and effec- 
tive steps yet taken to protect farmers 
on prices is the grain-storage program 
enacted by the 83d Congress. 

A serious shortage of grain-storage 
facilities which was allowed to develop 
during the previous administration was 
threatening the whole farm price-sup- 
port program when the Government 
changed hands in January 1953. Stor- 
age bins with a capacity of 250 million 
bushels had been declared surplus and 
disposed of by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation between July 1943 and July 
1948. Since there could be no effective 
price-support program without adequate 
storage facilities, Congress and the new 


administration moved swiftly to put 
measures into effect to secure an enor- 
mous expansion of grain storage. These 
moves included: 

First. A program announced June 17, 
1953, for loans on wheat stored on the 
ground in States where regular storage 
facilities were not available and where 
it was feasible to store wheat on the 
ground or in temporary structures dur- 
ing the summer months. 

Second. Purchase of grain-storage 
structures with a total capacity of 196 
million bushels through the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

Third. Putting into effect on April 24, 
1953, a reseal program under which 
existing CCC loans on corn, wheat, and 
oats stored on farms would be extended 
for another year. 

Fourth, Securing the use of 305 ships 
of the reserve fleet as emergency stor- 
age space for surplus grain. Each ship 
will hold 225,000 bushels of wheat. 

Fifth. Granting 1-year extension of 
programs providing loans to farmers for 
purchase of new storage facilities and 
drying equipment. 

In addition to these emergency meas- 
ures taken by the Department of Agri- 
culture to meet the immediate needs of 
farmers for storage facilities, the Con- 
gress and the new administration estab- 
lished the first real program to provide 
storage space sufficient to meet the long- 
range needs of agriculture, This pro- 
gram provides: 

First. Federal income-tax concessions 
granted by Congress to persons who erect 
grain-storage facilities. The law enacted 
in 1953 permits tax deductions based.on 
5-year amortization of construction 
costs. 

Second. Agreements by the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation guaranteeing a 
minimum space rental in newly con- 
structed storage facilities, 

PRICE PROTECTION FOR FARMERS 


I think we all agree that Federal price 
supports, important as they are, cannot 
of themselves stabilize farm prices. A 
well-thought-out program covering the 
controlling economic factors which regu- 
late farm prices is necessary. Repub- 
licans in Congress, the President, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Benson, and indeed 
most Democratic Congressmen from 
farm areas agreed on the major points of 
the new program. For example, virtu- 
ally all Republicans favored the surplus 
removal program—one of the major 
items of the administration's farm pro- 
gram, 

The constant threat that surplus stores 
of farm products acquired by the Gov- 
ernment would be thrown on the open 
market had a strongly depressing effect 
on farm prices. Disposing of these sur- 
plus stocks was an important part of the 
overall farm price stabilization program 
undertaken by the Congress and the new 
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administration. To do this, a new and 
vigorous drive has been initiated to re- 
build export markets for farm products, 
and Government-owned stocks have 
been ordered insulated from the market 
by a so-called commodity set-aside. 
INCREASE EXPORTS OF FARM PRODUCTS 


The serious loss of foreign markets for 
American farm products was an impor- 
tant factor in the dangerous farm price 
slump in 1951 and 1952. It is plain that 
if we are to have good prices for farm 
products over the long pull, we have to 
recover the foreign markets that were 
lost, and we must develop new ones. One 
of the important points in President 
Eisenhower's recommendations was a 
vigorous drive to rebuild export markets 
and to develop new ones. This part of 
the program was included in the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954. 

‘This new law establishes a 3-year pro- 
gram for the sale and exportation of 
surplus farm commodities in such a way 
as to expand market demand abroad for 
United States farm products and to im- 
plement United States foreign policy. 
The Congress authorized the President 
to spend $1,300,000,000 of Commodity 
Credit Corporation stocks to carry out 
the program. 

The foreign currencies obtained 
through sale of surplus farm products 
abroad are to be used for: First, develop- 
ment of new markets for United States 
agricultural commodities; second, pur- 
chase of strategic and critical materials; 
third, procurement of military equip- 
ment-and defense materials, facilities 
and services; fourth, financing the pur- 
chase of goods and services for other 
friendly nations; fifth, promotion of in- 
ternational economic development and 
trade; sixth, payment of United States 
obligations abroad; seventh, loans to 
promote multilateral trade and eco- 
nomic development; and eighth, financ- 
ing international educational exchange 
activities. 

REBUILDING EXPORT MARKETS 

Our program to dispose of surpluses 
and to rebuild export markets for farm 
products also included: 

First. Action by the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration in disposing of 
surplus farm products in friendly for- 
eign countries under section 550 of the 
Mutual Security Act enacted by the 83d 
Congress. 

Second. Three special trade missions 
organized by the Department of Agri- 
culture and sent abroad to explore possi- 
bilities of expanding United States agri- 
cultural trade. 

Third. Creation of a Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service in the Department of 
Agriculture to give greater emphasis to 
foreign market development. 

Fourth. Negotiation of a new Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement for 3 years 
with an average increase of 25 cents a 
bushel in minimum price. This higher 
price is important to American farmers 
because it requires wheat-importing 
countries to buy our wheat at a price 
ranging up to 50 cents a bushel above 
the prevailing world price in June 1954 
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Fifth. Expansion of a program to 
barter United States farm surpluses for 
needed raw materials. 

Sixth. Invitation of a program to sell 
agricultural surpluses for foreign cur- 
rency and use proceeds to pay United 
States obligations abroad. 

In another move to rebuild export 
markets for our farm products, the 83d 
Congress gave the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture responsibility for agricultural at- 
tachés in American embassies in for- 
eign countries. For a long time, there 
was no direct contact between these 
attachés and the Department of Agri- 
culture. All reports on foreign develop- 
ments affecting our farmers had been 
made to the State Department. I am 
proud to have been a coauthor of the 
legislation transferring the agricultural 
attachés from the State Department to 
the Department of Agriculture. 

In still another surplus removal op- 
eration which at the same time helped a 
country which has always stood beside 
the United States in United Nations 
General Assembly debates, the Republi- 
can Congress enacted a law on June 25, 
1953, transferring 1 million long tons of 
Government-owned wheat to Pakistan. 
In a second law enacted August 1, 1953, 
Congress authorized the CCC to make 
$100 million worth of surplus stocks of 
farm products available to the President 
to be used in meeting famine or other 
relief requirements of peoples friendly 
to the United States. 

COMMODITY SET ASIDE 


An important part of the new Ad- 
ministration's program of price protec- 
tion for farmers is the commodity set- 
aside. The huge accumulations of Gov- 
ernment-owned surplus farm products 
held in storage were depressing farm 
prices. 

One of the important points in the 
farm program President Eisenhower 
submitted to Congress was a proposal to 
authorize CCC to set aside reserves of 
surplus commodities to a value up to 
$2,500,000,000. These stocks will be in- 
sulated from the commercial supplies 
and used in constructive ways, such as 
in school-lunch programs, disaster relief, 
aid to people of other countries, and 
stockpiled at home for use in a national 
emergency. 

The Republican 83d Congress included 
this proposal, without change, in the law 
it enacted. 

INCREASED BORROWING AUTHORITY 


In order to permit continuation of 
price-support operations on basic com- 
modities at 90 percent of parity through 
1954, President Eisenhower asked that 
the borrowing authority of the CCC 
should be increased by $1,750,000,000— 
from $6,750,000,000 to $8,500,000,000. 
This important part of the program to 
protect farm prices was 
promptly by the Republican Congress. 

A second bill, H. R. 9756, in 
CCC borrowing authority to $10 billion 
was passed by the House July 29, 1954. 
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such commodities as oats, barley, grain 
sorghums, soybeans, flax, meats, poultry 
and eggs, fresh fruits and vegetables. 
The Secretary of Agriculture has discre- 
tion to support prices on these commodi- 
ties up to 90 percent of parity. This 
recommendation was included in the 
new farm bill enacted by the Republican 
Congress. 
PRICE SUPPORTS FOR WOOL 


President Eisenhower also asked Con- 
gress to enact a completely new price- 
support program for wool. The pro- 
gram which had been in effect on wool 
for a number of years had proved ineffec- 
tive because foreign countries were ship- 
ping wool to United States markets at 
prices just below the price-support level 
of domestically produced wool. 

Imports of cheaper foreign wool had 
caused our output to shrink to a level 
where this country was producing only 
one-third of its own wool requirements, 
This level is dangerously low from a 
national defense standpoint. To remedy 
this situation, Congress enacted a new 
program under which the Secretary of 
Agriculture can support wool prices 
through loans, purchases, direct pay- 
ments to farmers, and other operations. 

Direct payments to wool growers are 
expected to be the principal method used. 
This part of President Eisenhower's 
farm-price-protection program was also 
included in the law enacted by the 83d 
Congress, 

FLEXIBLE VERSUS FIXED SUPPORTS 


All farm leaders sought a method of 
protecting farmers on the price of basic 
commodities—corn, cotton, wheat, pea- 
nuts, tobacco, and rice. One group 
thought that the best method of doing 
this would be to continue mandatory 
price support at 90 percent of parity 
on these commodities. Another group, 
equally sincere about the farmers' wel- 
fare, believed that a system of flexible 
price supports would produce a better 
balance between supply and demand, 
thereby increasing the price that farm- 
ers could secure for their products in the 
market place. 

The 83d Congress combined the better 
features of both of these suggestions by 
providing price supports on the basic 
commodities, ranging from 82% percent 
to 90 percent of parity. 

If this Congress had not enacted this 
new law, price supports on the basic com- 
modities could have dropped as low as 
75 percent of parity. The price-support 
law finally adopted guarantees farmers 
substantial protection on prices. At the 
same time, it gives the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture some discretion in fixing the 
level of price supports to secure adjust- 
ments in production. 

Assuming normal yields and legal acre- 
ages, anticipated exports and domestic 
consumption, and a set-aside of 4 million 
bales, the 1955 support price for cotton 
will be 90 percent of parity. 

DROUGHT PROGRAMS 


In 1953 a drought which parched grass- 
lands and pasture in the southwestern 
part of the United States was forcing 
owners to ship hungry livestock to an 
already glutted market. The Congress 
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and the President took quick action to 
help these ranchers and stockmen to 
keep their herds intact. On June 30, 
1953, $8 million was made available from 
the President’s emergency relief fund to 
send livestock feed rations at reduced 
prices to drought-stricken areas. 

Other emergency drought programs in 
1953 and 1954 included: First, designa- 
tion of approximately 800 counties in 18 
States and Hawaii as disaster areas 
where farmers could participate in 
emergency feed programs; second, sale 
of 2,117,500 tons of feed at below market 
price to eligible farmers; third, distribu- 
tion of 37,300 disaster loans totaling 
$53,398,000 to farmers in areas affected 
by drought; fourth, furnishing nearly $40 
million in special livestock loans to farm- 
ers to help maintain their basic herds; 
and fifth, initiation of a $15 million 
wind erosion control program applicable 
in Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, Texas, 
New Mexico, and Oklahoma. 


WATER CONSERVATION 


In addition to these emergency drought 
relief measures, the 83d Congress passed 
two new permanent programs to protect 
farmers not only from temporary price 
slumps resulting from disorderly market- 
ing during droughts and floods, but also 
to guard them from loss of their capital 
investments in the land because of water 
scarcity, erosion, and floods. 

Under one of these bills, farmers in 
all States can obtain direct 20-year loans 
from the Government to build and main- 
tain water facilities. Formerly, such 
loans were available only in 17 Western 
States. These loans from the Farmers’ 
Home Administration are to be secured 
by increased production resulting from 
supplemental irrigation derived from the 
newly constructed facilities. 

In addition to direct loans, the new 
law provides for Federal insurance on 
loans through private credit channels to 
farmers for construction and mainte- 
nance of water storage and utilization 
facilities. The bill authorizes the Farm- 
ers’ Home Administration to insure loans 
to individual farmers up to $25,000 and 
to corporations up to $250,000. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture is also authorized 
to make direct loans and to insure loans 
to finance improvements of farm land 
by soil or water conservation or drain- 
age facilities, improvement of soil fer- 
tility, establishment of improvement of 
permanent pasture, sustained-yield af- 
forestation or reforestation, or other ero- 
sion preventatives and other related con- 
servation measures. 

WATERSHED PROGRAMS 


A second major program aimed at pro- 
tecting farmers from future losses such 
as they have experienced from drought 
and flood in the past 4 years was estab- 
lished by Public Law 566 of the 83d Con- 
gress. This legislation provides au- 
thority and direction for cooperative 
Federal-local action in attacking the 
problems of upstream soil and water con- 
servation and flood prevention. It es- 
tablishes a framework of policies and 
Standards under which action in this 
field can be taken jointly by the Federal 
Government, States, counties, and other 
local government entities, soil conserva- 
tion or watershed districts, and local citi- 
zens’ groups. 


Based on the sound principle of pay- 
ment for value received, the law pro- 
vides that the cost of the programs and 
improvement shall be shared equitably 
between the participants in proportion 
to the benefit which each will receive. 

The program authorized by the new 
law will supplement existing programs 
for agricultural soil and water conserva- 
tion and programs for development and 
fiood protection of major river valleys, 
It will bridge the gap that existed be- 
tween these two types of programs and 
greatly enhances the ultimate benefits 
of both. It also provides an additional 
means of aiding in the conservation of 
scarce water supplies. 

Under the policies established by this 
legislation, plans and projects will not 
be handed down from the top as part of 
some overall development plan, but can 
be initiated only by the people of the 


localities most intimately involved and 


can be carried into operation only with 
the fullest cooperation and initiative on 
the part of local groups and agencies. 

A $5 million appropriation in 1953 and 
another $5,500,000 appropriation in 1954 
as part of a $28 million program to con- 
struct 62 pilot watershed projects were 
also enacted by the 83d Congress as part 
of the watershed program which had 
been characterized by the New York 
Times as one which will “go down in 
history as one of the lasting and most 
beneficial legislative actions of the past 
decade.” 

TAX CREDIT FOR CONSERVATION 


The 1954 tax revision bill gave special 
benefits to farmers who make invest- 
ments in conservation. Farmers may 
now deduct each year from Federal in- 
come-tax money spent for conservation 
up to 25 percent of their gross income, 
Until now, this expense had to be capi- 
talized and tax money could be recovered 
by the farmer only by depreciation or 
selling his farm, 

FARM CREDIT 


In addition to enacting these impor- 
tant new laws on Federal price supports 
and conservation, the 83d Congress has 
also passed new laws and has improved 
some old ones to help farmers in other 
ways. For example, new laws have been 
enacted improving and expanding farm 
credit. 

In order to help farmers who face 
emergency situations arising out of the 
drought, this Congress enacted a new 
disaster loan law. This law authorized 
the Secretary of Agriculture: First, to 
furnish feed for livestock and seeds for 
planting to farmers, ranchers, and stock- 
men in disaster areas; and second; to 
make direct loans to established live- 
stockmen who have a good record of op- 
erations but who are temporarily unable 
to get necessary immediate credit. 

The new administration has also ful- 
filled its campaign pledge to decentral- 
ize administration of the farm-credit 
system, shifting more control over 
credit policies away from Washington, 
where control had become concentrated, 
and vesting it largely in farmers them- 
selves. On August 1, 1953, Congress 
passed a bill which— 

First. Spells out the details of greater 
farmer ownership and control of credit 
agencies and lays the groundwork for 
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systematically retiring Government cap- 
ital. 
Second. Decentralizes power by di- 
recting that the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration delegate to various Federal land 
banks and other district credit agencies 
more duties and authority. The purpose 
is to move more authority from Wash- 
ington to places nearer the farmers. 

Third. Establishes a 13-member Fed- 
eral Farm Credit Board with full respon- 
sibility for policies of the Farm Credit 
Administration. 

The Department of Agriculture also 
announced new procedures to enable the 
Farmers’ Home Administration to pro- 
vide farmers quicker loan service and to 
save taxpayers an estimated $1,500,000 
annually through reduced administra- 
tive costs. About 70 forms, reports, files, 
procedures, and work routines estab- 
lished under the Truman administration 
are being eliminated to provide quicker 
action on farmers’ loan applications. 

RESEARCH AND EDUCATION 


Research and education are basic 
functions of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. They are indispensable if our 
farmers are to improve their produc- 
tivity and enlarge their markets. The 
additional funds appropriated by this 
Congress will make possible an expanded 
and improved research and education 
program. This means, among other 
things, 28 new farm advisers for Cali- 
fornia. 

Research enables farmers to become 
more efficient, to get higher yields from 
an acre of land, and more meat or other 
livestock products from an animal- 
breeding unit, and do it with less labor. 
Research makes possible improved trac- 
tors and machines, better crop varieties, 
improved fertilizers and practices, new 
ways of controlling insects and diseases, 
better methods of feeding livestock, im- 
proved cultural practices, and savings 
in handling and transportation of foods. 
This means a greater net income to 
farmers and at the same time a better 
life for all of us. 

STREAMLINING THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

In another move to give farmers bet- 
ter service and to cut down overhead 
so that a greater portion of Agriculture 
Department appropriations will go to 
direct farm benefits, the new adminis- 
tration reorganized the Department of 
Agriculture. Congress enacted legisla- 
tion which follows recommendations of 
the Hoover Commission and which was 
endorsed by the Grange, the Farm Bu- 
reau, and the National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives. It created 2 more 
Assistant Secretariats for the Depart- 
ment and gave the Secretary authority 
to reorganize 6 agencies in the Depart- 
ment which previously had certain au- 
tonomous status independent of the 
Secretary. 

Twenty-two agencies in the Depart- 
ment were consolidated into six by ear- 
lier action of Secretary Benson soon 
after he took office. 

On October 13, 1953, Secretary Benson 
announced another streamlining opera- 
tion designed to provide better service to 
farmers through placing operations on a 
businesslike, efficient, and decentralized 
basis. The reorganization was made un- 
der authority of Reorganization Plan No. 
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2, enacted in the first session of the 83d 
Congress. It puts all service agencies of 
the Department under four main groups: 
First, Federal-State relations; second, 
marketing and foreign agriculture; third, 
agricultural stabilization; and fourth, 
agricultural credit. 
BIPARTISAN NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMISSION 


In order to keep politics from interfer- 
ing with the administration of farm pro- 
grams, as has happened in the past, the 
new administration created a bipartisan 
agricultural Commission to review the 
policies and administration of farm pro- 
grams. The new 18-member Commis- 
sion, created by Executive order on July 
20, 1953, is made up of 9 Republicans and 
9 Democrats. A minimum of 12 mem- 
bers must be farmers. 

COTTON ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS 


A very large part of my time this year 
and last was spent in helping to bring 
about a change in the law with regard to 
cotton marketing quotas and acreage al- 
lotments. 

Because of the surplus of cotton, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, as required by 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
last year proclaimed a national acreage 
allotment for 1954. Under this law, the 
cotton acreage allotments for each State 
are based on plantings in that State dur- 
ing a base period. During the base pe- 
riod, however, cotton plantings in Cali- 
fornia were considerably less than they 
were during the 3 most recent years, 
1951-53. The law was discriminatory in 
its application to States like California 
and Arizona, where cotton has been on 
the increase in recent years, It favored 
the South, where plantings have either 
remained relatively static or have actu- 
ally declined. For example, had there 
been no change made in the law, cotton 
acreage in California would have been 
cut back 51.5 percent from 1,400,000 acres 
in 1952 and 1953 to 695,000 acres in 1954. 
Southern States would have been cut 
considerably less. During the first ses- 
sion of the 83d Congress, Senators and 
Congressmen representing cotton-pro- 
ducing areas in the West, sought to 
amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
so as to alleviate the economic distress 
and discrimination which would result 
from the imposition of acreage allot- 
ments for the 1954 cotton crop under the 
law as it then existed. As chairman of 
the California congressional delegation 
committee on agricultural problems and 
as the Representative of a major cotton- 
producing district, I naturally was very 
active in the move to change this law. 

At long last, in January of this year 
@ bill was passed amending the law so 
as to provide that no State would be cut 
more than 34 percent. Under this new 
formula, California received an addi- 
tional 238,000 acres, or a total of 936,000. 
This gave California cotton farmers at 
least 65 percent of their average plant- 
ings during the period 1951-53 or 40 
percent of the highest acreage planted 
in any one of such years. 

During this session of Congress, I have 
been concerned lest provisions harmful 
to western cotton growers be written into 
the omnibus agricultural bill There 
were several southern-sponsored changes 
which could have had adverse effects, 
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Three such changes were particularly 
objectionable. They were: 

First. Three-year referendum on the 
question of marketing quotas and acre- 
age allotments. This would have meant 
controls could be voted in for a period 
of 3 years rather than from year to year 
as provided under existing law. Cali- 
fornia having an expanding cotton econ- 
omy, controls are undesirable except for 
such period as is absolutely necessary. 

Second. National reserve for small 
farms made up of a percentage of each 
State’sallotment. This reserve, it is felt, 
would be used in a number of ways more 
beneficial to other areas with the result 
that California would contribute more 
to the reserve than would be returned, 

Third. Reduction of the carryover al- 
lowance from 30 to 20 percent in deter- 
mining the normal supply of cotton. 
This would increase the probability of 
permanent controls. Furthermore, ona 
permanent basis, 20 percent is not ade- 
quate to take care of our foreign and 
domestic marketing requirements. 

I am happy to report that the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1954, as finally passed, 
does not contain any of these objection- 
able provisions, 

In addition to the changes previously 
discussed, there were two other changes 
made in the law this year which I am 
confident will be of benefit to California 
cottongrowers. First, county commit- 
tees are given the option of allotting 
acreage on the basis of the old county 
factor method or on the basis of indi- 
vidual farm history. Second, the 50- 
percent cropland limitation is optional 
with the county committees, 

With these changes, we can have a 
more flexible and more equitable distri- 
bution of the county allotment to the 
farm than we have had previously, 

SPOT COTTON MARKET 


The Department of Agriculture’s an- 
nouncement this summer that the Fresno 
cotton exchange has been added to the 
list of designated markets, crowned with 
success the efforts of over 2 years. The 
Fresno market was first formed in May 
1951, and in March 1952 it was recog- 
nized as a bona fide cotton spot market. 
Under that designation, however, quota- 
tions on the Fresno exchange were not 
used in the calculation of futures con- 
tracts. Coupled with this victory for 
western cotton, was the announcement 
by Herman S. Kohlmeyer of the New 
Orleans cotton exchange that penalties 
heretofore applied on irrigated cotton 
will cease to exist and specifically that 
low middlings in cotton will be tender- 
able in the New Orleans exchange. This 
is deserved recognition for the far 
western grower who has had his cotton 
discriminated against but who through 
scientific development and better seed 
has now been able to produce cotton 
equal to rain-grown cotton. There are 
indications that the New York exchange 
will take the same step soon, 

DAIRY PRODUCTS 


The basic problem in the present milk- 
surplus situation is overproduction and/ 
or underconsumption. Nineteen hundred 
and fifty-four will be the biggest year 
ever in milk production. Per capita con- 
sumption, on the other hand, has fallen 
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off. If the American people were drink- 
ing as much milk per capita as they were 
only a few years ago, there would be no 
dairy surpluses. Surpluses, of course, 
depress prices. Dairy industry leaders 
agree that an overall promotion program 
is needed to step up the consumption of 
milk. The various beverage makers 
spend millions of dollars each year plug- 
ging their products through every adver- 
tising device imaginable, and after they 
have created a demand they make cer- 
tain that the product is where and when 
the public wants it. 

While waiting for an overall promotion 
program to step up consumption of milk, 
the Department of Agriculture has been 
making an effort to meet some of the im- 
mediate problems and in recent weeks 
has: First, launched a nationwide edu- 
cation campaign to promote the culling 
of low-producing cows from dairy herds; 
second, offered to sell for export at world 
prices Government-owned stocks of bute 
ter, cheese, and dried milk; third, de- 
veloped a special program to facilitate 
the use of butter and nonfat dried milk 
solids; for recombination and sale as 
fluid milk in friendly countries; fourth, 
sold more than 400 million pounds of 
dried milk at greatly reduced prices for 
use in mixed animal and poultry feeds; 
and fifth, sought increased consumption 
of dairy products through school-lunch 
programs, donations for domestic and 
foreign relief and other outlets. 

On the legislative side a number of 
changes and additions to the law were 
contained in the Agricultural Act of 1954, 
which will benefit dairymen. 

The Agricultural Act of 1949 required 
the Secretary of Agriculture to support 
dairy prices at between 75 and 90 percent 
of parity to assure an adequate supply of 
milk and other dairy products. During 
the current marketing year, the Secre- 
tary, acting in accordance with the law, 
reduced the support price to 75 percent 
of parity. He could not do otherwise in 
view of the surplus situation. 

The House this year approved a floor 
of 80 percent, but this was rejected by the 
Senate. Asa result, the law remains the 
same as it has since 1949. 

The dairy section of the Agricultural 
Act of 1954, is indeed, a real improve- 
ment over the present law. It contains 
the following provisions: 

First. Authorizes the use up to $50 mil- 
lion annually of Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration funds for the next 2 years to 
increase the consumption of fluid milk by 
schoolchildren. This is in addition to the 
provisions of the Agricultural Appropria- 
tions Act of 1955 which provides for the 
use of section 32 funds for butter and 
cheese in the school-lunch program. 

Second. Provides that until March 31, 
1956, the Secretary may use any method 
he determines to be necessary to dispose 
of surplus stocks of dairy products owned 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Third. Authorizes the use of surplus 
dairy products, including milk, by the 
armed services and in veterans’ hospitals. 

Fourth. Authority for an accelerated 
brucellosis program during the next 2 
years. 

FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 

Mr. Speaker, I wish now to call atten- 

tion to certain selected activities relat- 
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ing to California in the fruit and vege- 
table crops during the past fiscal year. 

Raisins: Section 32 export payment 
programs were operated for both the 
1952 and 1953 crops. The rates of ex- 
port payment under the 1952-53 pro- 
gram which was substantially completed 
prior to the beginning of the 1954 fiscal 
year were 2.5 cents per pound on natural 
Thompson seedless, Sultanas, muscats— 
except soda-dipped or Valencia and 
layer muscats—and Zante currants, and 
3 cents per pound on golden bleached 
Thompson seedless. The export pay- 
ment program for the 1953 crop was 
made effective on September 1, 1953, with 
a flat export payment rate of 2 cents 
per pound. During the fiscal year ex- 
port payments were made on nearly 
50,000 tons at an estimated expenditure 
of approximately $2 million. 

Amendments are being considered to 
the marketing agreement and order to 
include new provisions to give packers 
and exporters greater flexibility in ex- 
Port markets. Exports of free tonnage 
raisins for the season through June 30, 
1954, were 61 percent below those of the 
Preceding season to the same date. 

Tree fruits: The California tree fruit 
marketing agre¢ment and order pro- 
grams cover Bartlett pears, plums, and 
Elberta peaches. The agreement and 
order were issued in May 1939 and have 
Operated continuously since that date 
although regulatory activities were sus- 
pended during the war years. 

Activities under this program during 
the current year included the appoint- 
ment of members of the control commit- 
tee, consisting of 13 growers and 12 han- 
dlers, for the overall local administra- 
tion of the program, and the appoint- 
ment of the three commodity commit- 
tees, which have as their principal func- 
tion the recommendation, to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, of regulations gov- 
erning the interstate shipment of the 
particular fruit for which the committee 
is concerned. Each of the commodity 
committees recommended regulations 
during the current season. Such regu- 
lations were issued and limited inter- 


state shipments to the grades and sizes 


specified in the regulatory order. 

This marketing agreement program 
provides that a referendum shall be held 
biennially during the months of Decem- 
ber or January, to ascertain whether 
growers favor the termination of the 
program, As the last referendum was 
held in January 1953, growers will be 
given an opportunity after the close of 
the current marketing season to vote on 
whether they want the program con- 
tinued. 

Almonds: With the 1953 crop slightly 
above average and a heavy carryover for 
1952-crop almonds in the hands of 
packers and shellers, supplies for the 
1953-54 season were such that a surplus 
of 15 percent was applied to the 1953 
Production. Such surplus was disposed 
of in outlets outside of domestic com- 
mercial scale as almonds, principally in 
export with a lesser quantity being sold 
for the manufacture of almond butter. 
On September 29, 1953, an additional 
import fee of 5 cents per pound on the 
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first 7 million pounds imported and 10 
cents per pound thereafter, was invoked 
by Presidential proclamation for the pe- 
riod October 1, 1953, to September 30, 
1954. However, imports were relatively 
heavy, amounting to about 7 million 
pounds, kernel weight, and packers’ 
carryout at the end of the 1953-54 season 
will be substantial, and somewhat more 
than that at the beginning of the season. 
A record large production is forecast for 
the 1954 crop and the industry may re- 
quest assistance from the Department in 
disposing of surplus supplies, 

Walnuts: On the basis of early esti- 
mates of the 1953 walnut crop, the sur- 
plus percentage under the marketing 
agreement and order was originally set’ 
at 20 percent. When it became evident 
that the crop was shorter than previously 
estimated, the surplus was reduced to 15 
percent. Under the agreement order as 
it existed prior to and during the 1953 
season, the surplus percentage applied 
only to shipments of walnuts for in-shell 
sale. In recognition, however, of the in- 
creasing importance of the sale of shelled 
walnuts in overall grower returns, and 
of the continuing upward trend in pro- 
duction, the agreement and order was 
amended in July 1954. As now effective, 
the agreement and order will continue to 
regulate the shipment of in-shell walnuts 
as heretofore and, in addition, provides 
for regulation of the shipment of shelled 
walnuts in years when the total produc- 
tion of walnuts exceeds the available out- 
lets—both in-shell and shelled—at rea- 
sonable prices. In-shell shipments were 
below average during the 1953 season 
due to an apparent shift in walnut con- 
sumption to the shelled product and the 
competitive effect of in-shell pecans. 

Figs: Establishment of a proposed 
Federal marketing agreement and order 
for California dried figs was considered 
at a public hearing held by the Depart- 
ment June 15-18, 1954, at Fresno, Calif. 
The hearing was held at the request of 
the California Fig Institute and the 
Dried Fig Advisory Board of the Cali- 
fornia marketing order for dried figs. 

A California State marketing order 
on dried figs is operated under the au- 
thority of the California Marketing Act 
of 1937, as amended. The proposed Fed- 
eral program would authorize both 
quality and volume regulation of the 
handling of dried figs and if put into 
effect the Federal and State regulation 
of the handling of dried figs would be 
complementary. 

The evidence presented at the hear- 
ing is now being reviewed by the Depart- 
ment and it is expected that a decision 
with respect to the industry’s proposal 
will be issued within a relatively short 
period of time, 

Apricots: The 1953 California apricot 
crop proved to be substantially greater 
than was estimated during the early 
months of the season. Also, a strike of 
cannery workers occurred during the 
latter stage of apricot harvest, tempo- 
rarily shutting off the most important 
utilization outlet for the crop. As a 
result, the dried pack greatly increased: 
15,530 tons as compared with an average 
of 9,975 tons during the three preceding 
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seasons. Shipments from packers in- 
creased, but not enough to prevent a sub- 
stantial carryover into the following 
marketing season. An export payment 
program was made effective on April 28, 
1954, to encourage additional exporta- 
tion. Approximately 1,818 tons, mostly 
of medium and smaller sizes, were ex- 
ported under the program. The pro- 
gram was terminated on June 11, 1954, 
when it became apparent that the 1954 
crop would be small and that remaining 
1953 crop dried apricots could be mar- 
keted without program assistance during 
the 1954-55 season. The cost of the 
program approximated $272,765. 

The Department purchased 4 million 
pounds of dried apricots for distribution 
under the school-lunch program at an 
an estimated commodity cost of 
$1,400,000. 

Canned fruits and vegetables: The De- 
partment purchased approximately 800,- 
000 cases of canned peaches from the 
1953 crop at an estimated commodity 
cost of $3,800,000. These canned peaches 
were purchased for distribution under 
the school-lunch program. On July 22, 
1954, the Department announced that it 
contemplated purchase of canned 
peaches of the 1954 pack for the national 
school lunch program. 

The Kadota Growers, Inc., of Merced, 
Calif., have requested a purchase pro- 
gram on canned figs. Their request is 
based primarily on the fact that the 
Quartermaster announced recently that 
they do not plan to buy any canned figs 
this year. This contrasts to require- 
ments of 77,000 cases for the Armed 
Forces announced last January. Be- 
tween 1940 and 1953, the Quartermaster 
purchases have averaged 25 percent of 
all Kadota figs canned and in some years 
have been as high as 38 percent of a 
pack, This request is now under con- 
sideration by the Department. 

A total of 451,000 cases of canned to- 
matoes and 100,000 cases of canned to- 
mato paste at a commodity cost in ex- 
cess of $2 million were purchased from 
the 1953 packs of these product. These 
supplies were distributed through the 
national school lunch program. 

Citrus: A marketing agreement and 
order program was made effective in 
September 1953 providing for the regu- 
lation of the weekly volume of shipments 
and for limitation of the size of Naval 
oranges shipped. A similar order cover- 
ing Valencia oranges grown in California 
and Arizona was issued in March 1954. 
With the issuance of these two programs 
the California-Arizona orange industry 
has again adopted regulatory programs 
similar to that provided in Order No. 
66 under which it operated for about 10 
years. Order No. 66 was terminated in 
1952 after a referendum in which only a 
slight majority of the growers indicated 
they favored continuance of the pro- 
gram, The marketing agreement and 
order program on California-Arizcna 
lemons was made effective in April 1941 
and has operated continuously since that 
time. Regulation limiting the volume of 
lemon shipments was made effective dur- 
ing each week of the 1953-54 fiscal year 
and an amendment to the program has 
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been proposed by the four major lemon 
marketing organizations to add an addi- 
tional member on the Lemon Adminis- 
trative Committee, the agency estah- 
lished for the local administration of the 
program, and to provide handlers addi- 
tional flexibility of operation under the 
weekly allotments issued to them. 

Regulations covering the shipment of 
California-Arizona grapefruit were is- 
sued under that program which has been 
in effect since 1941. 

During the fiscal year export payment 
Programs were in effect for oranges and 
grapefruit. The orange export subsidy 
program which was effective for the 
1953-54 crop was the sixth consecutive 
one that was operated. Considerable 
progress has been made in restoring 
orange exports to the pre-World War II 
level and exports have been subsidized 
at the rates which have been progres- 
sively reduced. The continuation of the 
export subsidy program for oranges not 
only has been instrumental in restoring 
export markets but has also resulted in 
the expenditure of much smaller 
amounts by the Department than would 
have been required to purchase outright 
sufficient quantities to relieve grower 
distress in the absence of subsidy pro- 
grams. The estimated expenditure for 
this program totaled more than $5,800,- 
000 covering the export of 6,260,000 boxes 
fresh equivalent of oranges and grape- 
fruit. 

A total of 500,600 gallons of orange 
Juice at an estimated cost of $900,000 
were purchased with section 6 funds for 
distribution to the national school lunch 
program, 

Tokay grapes: Prior to the 1953 ship- 
ping season, volume regulations under 
this program were carried out through 
limiting the number of carloads of Tokay 
grapes released each day from railroad 
concentration points, Increasing move- 
ment by trucks had lessened the effec- 
tiveness of this type of regulation. 
Hence, the industry proposed the re- 
vision of the program to allocate among 
the handlers the quantity of Tokay 
grapes which may be shipped during 
3-day regulation periods. The public 
hearing on the proposed revisions was 
held in April 1935, and the amendments 
were made effective the following 
August. After the close of the market- 
ing season, a referendum was conducted 
to ascertain whether the Tokay grape 
growers desired the program continued. 
Of the growers voting in the referen- 
dum, 68 percent favored continuation of 
the program. 

Winter pears: The operation of the 
winter pear marketing agreement and 
order covering the States of California, 
Oregon, and Washington was continued 
during the fiscal year, In view of the 
large crop of winter pears an export 
payment program was made effective 
Estimated expenditures under this pro- 
gram were nearly $300,000 with an ex- 
port payment rate of $1 per box. In ad- 
dition, 126,000 boxes of fresh pears were 
purchased at an estimated cost of $424,- 
000. These purchases were distributed 
to school lunch, welfare agencies, and 
eligible institutions, 
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Ed Hart: A Grand Guy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I wish to include herein a news item 
captioned “Ep Hart: A Grand Guy.” 
The article, which appeared in a column 
by the able Art Sylvester, writer for the 
Newark Evening News, is a skillful sketch 
and characterization of Mr. Hart. 
Those of us who have been privileged 
to serve in the Congress with Ep Hart 
know there is no grander guy. 

I have taken the liberty of deleting 
certain portions of the article since they 
have no relationship to the author's high 
estimate of Mr. Harr. 

The article follows: 

Eo Hart: A GND Guy—Hupson’s RETIRING 
REPRESENTATIVE HOLDS AFFECTION OF CON- 
GRESS AS MAN WITH MIND AND HEART 

(By Arthur Sylvester) 

Wasntncton.—If you look in the Congres- 
sional Directory for blographical data on the 
Representative from New Jersey's 14th Dis- 
trict here's what you find: “Enpwarp J. HART, 
Democrat, lawyer, Jersey City.” 

That's all. 

. „ 


* . * 2 
One of the finest speakers, Mr. Hart has 
been sparing in the exhibit of his talent. 
That reticence is in keeping with his modest 
biographical note, 
UNPOPULAR DECISION 


Representative Hart won't be around next 
year, Mr. Harr’s retirement after 20 years“ 
continuous service is his own choice. It is 
one of the most unpopular decisions imagin- 
able from the viewpoint of Ep Hart's col- 
leagues. The gentleman from New Jersey is 
immensely popular on both sides of the aisle. 

The Hart popularity is not due entirely to 
an engaging personality. Mr. Hart is a man 
with a mind as well as a heart. He ts witty 
in speech and while penetrating in his esti- 
mate of his colleagues he is never mean, 
petty, or jealous in his comments, The same 
can't be sald for many Members of Congress. 

But Republicans as well as Democrats, 
while enjoying Ep Hart's capacity for friend- 
ship, respect his intellectual ability. Among 
politicians of course the ability to speak well 
wins admiration. If a man speaks well ex- 
temporaneously, as Ep Hart does, and can 
mix it with sense, as he can, he is sure of 
congressional respect. 

Typical of what makes Mr. Harr so well 
liked is an anecdote told by Harry L. Towe, 
former Republican Representative from the 
ninth district. Many years before Mr. Towe 
came to Congress he was in a position to do 
a small favor for Mr. Harr. At least Ep 
considered it a favor,” Mr. Towe recalls, al- 
though I didn’t consider it very much. 

DIDN'T FORGET 

“Soon after I arrived on Capitol Hill, Ep 
Hart spoke to me. I don’t think I had seen 
him since the day we met years ago. He re- 
called the incident to me, thanked me again 
for what I had done and said if there was 
any help I needed he would be glad to be of 
assistance. Lots of men would let it go at 
that. But when I did need some help and 
appealed to him he produced at once.” 

Fellow members of the New Jersey dele- 
gation gave a goodby party for Mr. Harr 
recently, It was informal aud everyone had 
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a good time. Ep made one of his behind- 
closed-doors speeches for which he is famous. 
In the course of it he kidded both Repre- 
sentative Caaries Howe. (Fourth District), 
the Democratic nominee for Senator, and 
Cimrrorp P. Case, his Republican opponent. 
Everyone enjoyed it, including his targets, 
even though he did say he couldn't see much 
to choose between them. 

After 20 years of service Mr. Hart, being 
a highly intelligent man, is tired of Capitol 
Hill politics. There is a sort of cloying same- 
ness to It. He is tired, too, of two homes, 
of traveling back and forth between here 
and Hudson County, and of the physical 
and mental wear and tear that is part of a 
life that has many real satisfactions. There 
is talk, too, that he may wind up as a mem- 
ber of the New Jersey Public Utilities Com- 
mission. 

While he was born in New Jersey 61 years 
ago and took his bachelor of arts and mas- 
ter of arts at St. Peter's College he got his 
first political Job here. That was in 1913, 
during the Wilson administration, when he 
was secretary to what was then known as 
the District of Columbia Excise Commission. 


BACK TO NEW JERSEY 


Then he went back to New Jersey where 
he was chief field deputy of the Internal Rev- 
evnue Bureau in the Newark office from 1918 
to 1921. It was there, romance says, that he 
met Miss Loretta A. O'Connell, who on 
April 14, 1936, became Mrs. Hart. Eo Hart 
is the sort of husband you run into outside 
a Fifth Avenue shop smoking tranquilly 
while his lady spends his money Inside. 

Congressman Harr got his law degree here 
at Georgetown University in 1924. He set 
up practice in Jersey City 3 years later. Ho 
was assistant corporation counsel of Jersey 
City from 1930 to 1934, which meant he was 
a Hague man. This was a loyalty from 
which Mr, Hart never wavered. But in later 
years, while he never talked about it, one 
knew Mr. Harr considered that the boss had 
lost his touch. 

During his congressional service, which be- 
gan January 1935, Mr. Hart was unanimous- 
ly elected first chairman of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee in 1945. As 
such he deplored the attitude of those who 
denounced a view as un-American simply be- 
cause it differ 4 from theirs. He served as 
chairman of the House Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee and vice chairman of 
the Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port. - 

Those who watched him In operation know 
why he is called an able legislator, And 
those who followed the stormy course of 
the Democratic Party while he was its State 
chairman know why he is also called an able 
politician. And all who have had contact 
with him simply as a man call him a grand 
guy. 


Conference on Radioactivity Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial that appeared in 
the Christian Science Monitor on Au- 
gust 16, 1954. 
he article, Wake Up, Americans, fol- 

ws: 
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Wake Ur, AMERICANS 


It is good news that a conference of Ja- 
panese and American experts will be held this 
fall to discuss radioactivity problems. An- 
other encouraging item ls the report that the 
United States is paying very heavy dam- 
ages (8800,000) to the Japanese fishermen 
injured in the Bikini tests a few months 
ago. 

Here is some evidence that official notice 
has been taken of the situation produced by 
careless handling of the H-bomb, plus care- 
less handling of Japanese feelings. The 
damage done to American interests in Asia 
is more difficult to estimate in dollars, but 
could prove much greater and harder to com- 
pensate. 

In another column we are publishing three 
letters which may help Americans to see the 
situation as It looks to Japanese. One of the 
letters is extreme. And plainly some of the 
hysteria was irrational if not incited by 
Communists to arouse anti-American feel- 
ing. It is notable that comment from Japa- 
nese and other countries has taken so little 
account of the fact that the Soviet also con- 
ducts bomb tests. But Americans are not 
immune to hysteria themselves, and when 
it occurs—however produced—it presents a 
situation which must be faced. 

Some official steps were taken to help the 
Japanese fishermen, and in some degree local 
pride and a reviving nationalism in Japan 
hampered American efforts. But there have 
also been sane and Courageous responses from 
Many Japanese. For instance, Asahi recently 
Tan a cartoon showing an angry Japanese 
reading a headline about a recent earthquake 
and saying: “That must be due to the Bikini 
hydrogen bomb tests.” He was labeled “The 
man who isn't satisfied unless the blame for 
anything and everything is put on the 
H-bomb test.” 

Por Americans the need is to sense more 
clearly the depth and extent of the feeling 
aroused among other peoples. We welcome 
the evidence of efforts to repair the damage. 
But an even greater awareness may be re- 
quired to impel the necessary efforts not 
only to set up more adequate safeguards 
for future tests but to develop more effective 
approaches to the thoughts and emotions of 
peoples whose friendship is a vital factor 
in defense. 


Czechoslovak Delegates to World Council 
of Churches Assembly, Evanston, Ill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
k or 
HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish 
to insert the following letter sent by the 
Honorable Stefan Osusky on August 2, 
1954, to the executive committee of the 
World Presbyterian’ Alliance and con- 
cerning the Czechoslovak delegates to 
the current World Council of Churches 
Assembly at Evanston, III.; 

Avcusr 2, 1954. 


EXECUTIVE CoMMITTEF, 

WORLD PRESBYTERIAN ALLIANCE, 

Princcton Theological Seminary, 
Princeton, N. J. 

GENTLEMEN: Prof. Josef L. Hromadka, of- 
ficial delegate of the Evangelical Church of 
Czech Brethren in Communist-dominated 
Czechoslovakia, and a vice president of the 
World Presbyterian Alliance, affirms that 
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Christianity and communism can coexist 
and work out a satisfactory rapprochement. 
Perhaps the Reverend Hromadka, who is 
assuredly a learned man, has in mind some 
historical precedent when he formulates this 
seductive slogan. It could be that he is 
thinking of the instance of His Most Catho- 
lic Majesty King Francis I of France: the 
French Crown concluded an alliance with 
the Porte, and the Catholic French coexisted 
with the Infidel Turks. Why then chould 
not the Christians and the Communists co- 
exist in peace? 

The analogy, if drawn, is somewhat more 
than inept. Coexistence as it prevailed be- 
tween the French and the Turks in the 16th 
century was a matter of modus vivendi be- 
tween two states, separated by thousands of 
miles, for a given political purpose. It was 
never intended to accommodate people liv- 
ing together as neighbors tn one and the 
same state. Professor Hromadka speaks of 
Christians and Communists living in one 
state, Czechoslovakia, governed by the Com- 
munists. Can these coexist and work to- 
gether? 

The philosophical conception of Christian- 
ity is dualistic, that of communism monistic, 
When the spies of the chief priests asked 
him whether it was lawful to give tribute 
unto Caesar or no, Jesus answered them, 
saying: “Render unto Caesar the things 
which be Caesar's, and unto God the things 
which be God's.“ Caesar's things, which is 
to say the things of the government, are 
to keep order and maintain law. If the 
rulers fail to maintain the rule of law, how- 
ever, or forbid Christians to practice charity, 
or to denounce evil, or if men are prevented 
from teaching in the name of Jesus then, 
according to St. Paul, “we ought to obey God 
rather than man.” 

The dualistic conception of Christianity, 
locking upon man as an end in himself in 
the state, recognizes the right of the citizen 
to be represented in the legislative and exec- 
utive bodies of the state, recognizes his in- 
nate right to freedom of conscience, freedom 
of assembly, freedom of speech, and respect 
for his human dignity. 

The Communist conception is monistic. 
In Russia, while Stalin lived, he was both 
Caesar and God. So was Klement Gottwald 
in Czechoslovakia. Since his death, a small 
group of Communists has personified both 
God and the state. To the Communist over- 
lords, man is merely the tool of the state. 
The spiritual and material tyranny of the 
Communist rulers allows the citizen no other 
attitude but blind obedience to the Com- 
munist Party line. The only authorized 
freedom is that of self-criticism—provided 
it conforms to the party line, and concerns 
only the modality of its application. The 
totalitarian Communist constitution of May 
9, 1948, while it claims to guarantee the 
basic human rights of all Czechoslovak cíti- 
zens, also stipulates that its individual pro- 
visions shall be interpreted in the spirit of 
the principles of the people’s democratic 
order. Its aim, defined in the Criminal Code 
of 1950, is to crush the workmen's class, in 
order to construct socialism, and later com- 
munism. 


Under the provisions of law No. 217 of Oc- 
tober 14, 1949, churches in Czechoslovakia 
were nationalized and placed under the con- 
trol of a state administrator holding cabinet 
rank in the Government of Czechoslovakia. 
The function of this state administration 18 
to see to it that the churches act in harmony 
with the totalitarian Communist constitu- 
tion and “the principles of the democratic 
order.“ 

Forced-labor camps were organized as a 
means of political coercion to enforce these 
principles of the democratic order. It is 
stated specifically that this measure Is di- 
rected against “class enemies,” against those 
who have a hostile attitude toward the gov- 
ernment or its ideology, and even against 
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persons who manifest an intent, or intend to 
manifest their opposition to the Communist 
regime. 

Before the Communist putsch of Febru- 
ary 25, 1948, ministers of the Evangelical 
Church were elected by congregations. Ac- 
cording to the provisions of law No. 218 of 
October 14, 1949, the election of a minister 
or church official by the congregation re- 
quires the approval of the Communist gov- 
ernment. Since state approval, even when 
granted, may at any time be withdrawn, and 
since the state has been providing the sal- 
aries of priests, ministers, and church dig- 
nitaries, following the nationalization of 
church estates, this means that priests, min- 
isters, and church dignitaries are under the 
direct control of the Communist regime. 
Those who have accepted coexistence and 
collaboration with communism have thus 
become its servants. 

As it is provided by law in Czechoslovakia 
that a hostile attitude toward the govern- 
ment or its ideology, either in deed or sus- 
pected intent, is an offense punishable by 
forced labor or by genocide in the form of a 
refusal of social security benefits, I respect- 
fully submit the question: How can Chris- 
tianity coexist and work together with com- 
munism, which nationalizes human con- 
sciences, without treading the path to per- 
dition and self-destruction? 

Sincerely yours, 
STEFAN OSUSKY, 
Czechoslovak Minister to France 
(1921-40); Delegate to the League 
of Nations (1920-37); Lecturer on 
the Philosophy of International Law 
at Charles University, Prague 
~ (1936-39); Professor of European 
Culture and Civilization at Col- 
gate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 
(1946-50). 


Rising Marketing Costs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am sub- 
mitting the agricultural letter of August 
6 sent out by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Chicago, following other insertions by 
me relative to rising marketing costs and 
the share of the farmers and middlemen 
therein. This letter gives an additonal 
constructivé analysis of that engrossing 
and compelling problem: 

Marketing costs are attracting public at- 
tention again, The House Agriculture Com- 
mittee has recently taken another look at 
the situation for farm commodities. In- 
terest is prompted by the continued decline 
in farm prices while average retail food 
prices have shown little or no change. 

During periods of recession, it is typical for 
farm prices to decline relatively more than 
retail prices of food products. Conversely, 
during business upswings, prices of farm 
products increase relatively more than retail 
food prices. The same thing happens for 
most other raw materials as these commodi- 
ties usually are far removed from final con- 
sumers in terms of both place and form. 

From 1949 to 1951 retail food prices in- 
creased 13 percent while farm prices increased 
about 22 percent. Since the 1951 peak in 
farm prices, the shoe has been on the other 
foot. Farm prices have declined 19 percent 
while food prices are about the same as in 
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1951, although down almost 2 percent from 
their peak reached in 1952. 

Farmers receive a rising share of the retall 
dollar on business upswings and a declining 
share during periods of shrinking demand. 
Between 1949 and 1951, the farmers’ share 
increased 2 percent. Since 1951 it has been 
reduced by 4 percent. 

Consumer interest In marketing costs is 
largely a reflection of his concern about 
high food prices. The farmer interest, on 
the other hand, reflects his concern about 
low farm prices. Both of these points of 
view are always present but increase in tempo 
whenever prices rise or fall, They simply re- 
flect the opposing interests of sellers and 
buyers. The actual level of marketing costs 
at any giyen time probably is quite Incidental 
to these opposing polnts of view. 

Nevertheless, marketing costs—usually 
characterized as middlemen's margins— 
frequently have served as a scapegoat on 
which both producers and consumers could 
expend their dissatisfactions during times of 
adverse income-cost relationships. The real 
issue, of course, is not whether the percent 
of consumer income spent for food is high 
or low or whether the proportion of these 
expenditures which find their way into 
farmers’ pockets is above or below 50 percent, 
but whether the processing and marketing 
functions demanded by producers and con- 
sumers can be performed more economically, 

Many additional services have been in- 
corporated into the marketing processes for 
food in recent years and important produc- 
tion improvements have been made on farms, 
Thus, past relationships do not necessarily 
indicate that present margins are high or low. 

Additional marketing services provided 
consumers include more convenient. pack- 
aging, a greater variety of ready-to-serve 
foods and higher quality merchandise. On 
the producer side additional services Include 
such things as improved transportation and 
storage facilities, market news information, 
and assuming of financial risk. 

In addition to the pressure to exand sery- 
ices, the marketing system has encountered 
rising wage and transportation rates. Un- 
der these circumstances only increased effi- 
ciency can keep the cost of processing and 
distributing from rising. Research by both 
public and private interests and substantial 
capital investment in new facilities have 
contributed to improved efficiency and will 
likely continue to play an important role. 

The price-cost squeeze on farmers may be 
due in part to a rise in marketing costs. On 
the other hand, farmers’ total sales may have 
been boosted by the increase in marketing 
services. In attempting to diagnose the 
cause of the price-cost squeeze in agricul- 
ture—and to prescribe a cure—it is impor- 
tant that difficulties resulting from changing 
levels of economic activity be distinguished 
from alleged inefficiencies in the marketing 
system. 

The outlook for the remainder of the year 
indicates little change from present trends, 
Prices of farm products are likely to con- 
tinue to slip, in view of the large supplies 
now in prospect. On the other hand, only a 
slight easing of food prices at the retall level 
is foreseen. Any reduction in retail food 
prices will probably be limited largely to 
meat and poultry where the farmers’ share 
of the retail dollar is higher than for most 
other farm products. Since 1951, prices of 
meat at retail have declined 10 percent while 
prices of all foods have not changed ma- 
tertally. 

With a continued rise in the standard of 
living, the long-term outlook would suggest 
a still smaller share of the retail food dollar 
going to farmers as the demand for services 
by consumers will likely continue to grow. 
But this does not necessarily indicate that 
farmers will be worse off. 
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Accomplishments of 33d Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


` OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, realizing 
the importance of the accomplishments 
of the 83d Congress, I should like to set 
forth some of them and of the results of 
the first year and a half of the Eisen- 
hower administration. 

END TO KOREAN WAR 

Foremost in any such recapitulation 
is the fact that the United States is not 
now at war and American boys are not 
being killed in active warfare any place 
in the world. Before his election, Mr. 
Eisenhower said he would strive to bring 
an end to the Korean war, and this has 
been done. If for no other thing, the 
present administration deserves the con- 
tinued trust and confidence of the elec- 
torate. 

In the field of national defense, we 
have embarked upon a program that is 
sometimes referred to as “the new look.” 
Simply put, this means we are attempt- 
ing to get a greater degree of national 
security for less dollars spent. While no 
one of the armed services is neglected, 
there is special emphasis put on air 
power in all its aspects. The Defense 
Department is also making renewed ef- 
forts to assure that the taxpayer's dollar 
will buy the maximum amount of de- 
fense materiel. This is being accom- 
plished through better administration 
and economy of operation. 

DEFENSE AGAINST COMMUNISM 

Today we seek a just and permanent 
peace in the world through a consistent 
and firm foreign policy. This policy is 
based upon the desire for freedom for all 
peoples and their willingness to form 
alliances for their common defense 
against communism. 

The value of the dollar has been stabi- 
lized and inflation has been halted. 

Tax reductions of an estimated $7.3 
billion have gone into effect with most of 
this great saving going to individual citi- 
zens. This is the greatest tax savings 
ever put into effect by a single Congress. 

In its first full year in office, this ad- 
ministration and the Congress reduced 
expenditures by an estimated $12 billion. 
This was accomplished by strict econ- 
omy and the elimination of waste. 

The social-security system has been 
broadened and improved, 

Controls which previously plagued us 
have been removed. 

GOVERNMENT PAYROLL REDUCED 


In keeping with campaign promises, 
Government payrolls have been reduced 
by almost a quarter of a million people. 

Having in mind the fundamental im- 
portance of agriculture, this Congress 
has given unusually long and detailed 
study to the farm problem. As a result 
of this study, legislation has been en- 
acted which has as its two-fold goal both 
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the protection of the producer and the 
consumer. It is recognized that the 
farmer must get a fair return for the 
produce he sells, and yet this must be 
achieved without constantly adding to 
surplus stocks already in existence. The 
program enacted into law is a long-range 
one which is designed to benefit all seg- 
ments of our population, 
PROGRAM OF LLIGH WAY CONSTRUCTION 


An extensive program of highway con- 
struction was approved. 

Preservation of our internal security 
and the fight on communism have been 
vigorously pushed forward. People of 
doubtful loyalty have been removed from 
our Federal Government, and the De- 
partment of Justice has been given in- 
creased legislative authority in its fight 
against the menace of communism. We 
are determined that our Nation shall 
never be taken over by this godless 
philosophy. 

Integrity in Government has been re- 
stored. 

Increased benefits have been given to 
deserving groups of veterans and their 
dependents. 

Attention has been given by the Con- 
gress to many other matters of prime 
importance. Among them are: Reorgan- 
ization of several agencies of the Federal 
Government, legislation providing for 
study, but not Federal control over prob- 
lems in the field of education, and the 
liberalization of the Housing Act to aid 
those who aspire to own their own homes. 

AMERICA TITAT IS PROSPEROUS 


Finally, we have achieved an America 
that is prosperous and economically 
sound without war. Certain people had 
said that the transition from a war to a 
peacetime economy could not be made 
without a severe depression, but they 
have been proved wrong. 

The people of America, through their 
elected Representatives, have again dem- 
onstrated the strength and resourceful- 
ness of free men. A great responsibility 
was laid upon this Congress, and it has 
discharged it well. 


Tax Revision Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I wish to include 
some of the highlights of the new tax 
law, the changes in general which are 
effective last January 1, 

This is the first comprehensive re- 
vision of the internal revenue laws since 
before the turn of the century and the 
enactment of the income tax. 

Approximately a half a million man- 
hours of work. have gone into this gi- 
gantic achievement, 

Over 3,000 changes in the revenue 
laws are contained in the tax revision 
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measure. In general, the purpose of 
these changes has been to remove in- 
equities, to end harassment of the tax- 
payer, and to reduce tax barriers to fu- 
ture expansion of production and em- 
ployment, 

The new law closes over 50 loopholes 
through which taxpayers today can 
avoid paying their fair share of taxes. 

The new law contains $827 million re- 
lief for individuals and $536 million re- 
lief for business. In addition, the new 
law will extend the present 52 percent 
corporate income for 1 year which 
means an additional $1.2 billion tax on 
business. This increased tax on business 
practically pays for all of the tax relief 
granted so that the net cost to the 
revenue will be only $163 million. 

Without attempting to give a tech- 
nical interpretation, the following rep- 
resents some of the highlights of the 
new tax law. These changes in general 
are effective last January 1 so that the 
taxpayers will receive the benefit from 
them this year. 

DEPENDENTS 


First. A parent can claim a deduction 
of $600 for each child regardless of the 
child's earnings if the child is under 19 
and the parent continues to furnish 
more than half the child's support. 

Second. A parent can also claim the 
$600. dependency deduction for a child 
over 18 regardless of the child's earnings 
if the child is attending school or col- 
lege, or receiving on-the-farm training, 
and the parent continues to furnish 
more than half the child’s support. 

Third. An aged parent or other de- 
pendent cared for by several members 
of a family can be claimed as a deduc- 
tion by one of the members of the 
family. 

Fourth. A taxpayer can claim at $600 
dependency deduction for a foster child. 

Fifth. A taxpayer can claim a $600 
dependency deduction for a child await- 
ing adoption. 

Sixth. A taxpayer can claim a $600 
dependency deduction for any other per- 
son, regardless of relationship, if the 
taxpayer supports that person in his 
home. 

Seventh. A taxpayer can claim a $600 
dependency deduction for a cousin who 
is institutionalized because of physical 
or mental disability. 

Savings to taxpayers, $85 million. 

CHILD-CARE EXPENSES 


First. Single working parents, such as 
a widow, are allowed a deduction up to 
$600 for the expense of child-care for 
children up to 12 years of age. 

Second. The same deduction is alowed 
for a married woman who must work 
because her husband is incapacitated. 

Third. The same deduction is allowed 
with respect to any dependent regard- 
less of age, who is mentally or physically 
incapable of caring for himself. 

Fourth. A similar deduction is allowed 
& married woman if the combined in- 
come of her husband and herself does 
not exceed $5,100. 

Savings to taxpayers, $130 million. 

MEDICAL EXPENSES 


First. Medical expenses can be de- 
ducted when they exceed 3 percent of 


income, instead of 5 percent as under 
present law. . 

Second. Example: A family with 
$3,000 gross income and medical ex- 
penses of $150 will be able to deduct $60. 
The same family can deduct nothing to- 
day. 

Third. The bill doubles the present 
maximum limit on the amount that can 
be deducted. 

Savings to taxpayers, $80 million. 


HEAD OF FAMILY 


First. A single taxpayer who has a 
dependent son or daughter will be en- 
titled during the first 2 years after the 
death of his spouse to the same income- 
splitting privilege as is accorded mar- 
ried couples. 

Second. A single individual can receive 
half the benefits of income splitting if 
he has a dependent parent and if the 
taxpayer maintains a household for the 
father or mother. 

Savings to taxpayers, $11 million. 

RETIREMENT INCOME CREDIT 

First. All retired people 65 and over 
including schoolteachers, firemen, police- 
men, and civil servants, will in effect be 
exempt on all retirement income up to 
$1,200. ‘This will mean a tax reduction 
for these retired people of up to $240 a 
year. 

Second. Example: A retired single in- 
dividual over 65 who has a total retire- 
ment income of $3,000 today pays about 
$300 in income tax. Under the bill, his 
tax is reduced to $60—a saving of $240. 

Third. The same exemption will ex- 
tend to individuals under 65 if they re- 
ceive a pension from a public retirement 
system, such as do teachers, 

Savings to taxpayers, $141 million. 

CREDIT PURCHASES 

The bill allows a deduction for interest 
up to 6 percent on installment purchases. 

Total saving to taxpayers, $10 million, 

CHARITABLE CONTRIBUTIONS 

The bill increases from 20 to 30 per- 
cent the allowable deduction for chari- 
table contributions to churches, hos- 
pitals, and educational institutions. 

Total savings to taxpayers, $25 million. 

AID TO FARMERS 

First. Deductions up to 25 percent of 
farm income are allowed for soil and 
water conservation. 

Second. The bill permits more rapid 
write-off of the expense of farm ma- 
chinery, equipment, and construction. 

Third. Removes tax on the proceeds 
of the sale of cattle when the sale is 
necessitated by disease. 

Savings to taxpayers, $10 million. 

SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT PLANS 

First. Premiums paid by employers to 
health and accident plans will not be 
taxable to their employees. 

Second. All accident and health bene- 
fits paid as reimbursement for actual 
medical expenses to employees, their 
wives, or children, are completely ex- 
empted from tax. 

Third. Payments to employees for loss 
of wages due to injury or illness are ex- 
empted up to $100 a week. 

Savings to taxpayers: No estimate 
Possible. 
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DEATH BENEFITS 
The bill exempts all death benefits up 
to $5,000 paid by an employer to the 
widow or other beneficiary of an em- 
ployee. 
Savings to taxpayers: 
possible. 
PENSIONS AND ANNUITIES 
In addition to the $1,200 exemption 
extended to retirement income, the bill 
also provides a simpler method for taxa- 
tion of pensions and annuities, ends an- 
nual 3-percent tax paid on annuities 
and provides instead a method of com- 
puting tax on basis of cost divided by 
years of life expectancy. 
Savings to taxpayers, $10 million. 
DIVIDEND CREDIT 


First. Excludes first $50 in dividends 
from taxation end provides a credit 
against tax equal to 4 percent of the 
balance. 

Second. Example: An individual with 
$50 or less in dividends from his savings 
will be entirely exempt from tax on that 
amount. 

Third. Example: An individual with 
$250 in dividends from his savings will 
exclude the first $50 entirely, and then 
reduce his total tax by $8—4 percent of 
the balance of $200. 

Savings to taxpayers, $204 million. 

DEPRECIATION 

The bill will permit the more liberal 
writeoff of the cost of new equipment. 
For example, in the first year of life of 
new equipment, the taxpayer will be able 
to write off twice the amount now al- 
lowed. 

Savings to taxpayers, $375 million, of 
which $75 million represents savings to 
individuals such as farmers, shopkeep- 
ers, and salesmen. 

DECLARATIONS OF ESTIMATED TAX 


The requirements are eased for filing 
declarations of estimated tax. Upward 
of a million taxpayers will be relieved of 
the present requirement for filing. 

FILING TAX RETURNS 


Tax returns will be due April 15 in- 
stead of March 15, giving taxpayers 1 
additional month in which to prepare 
their final tax returns and make their 
final tax payments. 

RESEARCH AND EXPERIMENTATION 

The bill grants taxpayers an option to 
either deduct as an expense or to amor- 
tize research and experimental expend- 
itures. 

No revenue estimate possible. The 
provision is designed to encourage busi- 
ness research with the objective of cre- 
ating new products, new processes, and 
new jobs. 

METHODS OF ACCOUNTING 


The bill brings tax-accounting rules 
into harmony with business accounting, 
thereby eliminating to a great extent the 
necessity for taxpayers to maintain two 
sets of books. It provides realistic com- 
putation of net income for tax purposes 
in conformity with sound business prac- 
tices. 

Savings to taxpayers, $47 million. 

DEPLETION 


The bill increases the rate of percent- 
age depletion on a variety of critical and 
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strategie minerals in order to encourage 
the development of domestic sources of 
supply. 

Savings to taxpayers, $34 million. 

PARTNERSHIPS 

First. The bill adopts comprehensive 
provisions concerning the tax treatment 
of partners and partnerships in order to 
remove confusion of existing law. Prin- 
cipal objectives are simplicity, flexibility, 
and equity between partners. 

Second. Certain proprietorships and 
partnerships are given the option to be 
taxed as corporations. 

Savings to taxpayers, $20 million. 

INVENTIONS 

The bill extends capital-gains treat- 
ment to proceeds realized by an inventor 
on the sale or exchange of a patent. 

No revenue estimate possible. The 
new provision is designed to encourage 
invention and thereby promote a healthy 
economy and an improving standard of 
li 


NET OPERATING LOSS 


The bill extends the net operating loss 
carryback to 2 years and makes certain 
other adjustments. 

Savings to taxpayers, $120 million. 

LIFE INSURANCE 


The bill lessens the estate tax on the 
proceeds of certain life-insurance poli- 
cies. 

Savings to individual taxpayers, $25 
million. 

CONSOLIDATED RETURNS 

The bill removes the 2 percent penalty 
tax with respect to consolidated returns 
filed by regulated public utilities. 

Savings to taxpayers, $35 million. 

IMPROPER ACCUMULATIONS 


The bill eases the penalty tax on cer- 
tain accumulated earnings in order that 
business, especially small businesses, may 
have greater freedom in retaining their 
funds for legitimate business purposes. 

Savings to taxpayers, $10 million. 

CORPORATION INCOME TAX 


The bill extends for 1 year the present 
52 percent corporation income tax. 

Total increase in revenue, $1.2 billion. 
REPUBLICAN ACTION FOR TAXPAYERS 


The 10 percent reduction in Federal 
income taxes which went into effect last 
January 1 saves individual taxpayers a 
total of $3 billion annually. This tax cut 
would not have been possible if the Con- 
gress and the administration had not cut 
the Truman budget for fiscal 1954 by $12 
billion. 

Nor would the $2 billion tax savings by 
elimination of the excess-profits tax have 
been possible without this budget cutting. 

The Republican excise-tax reduction 
law saves taxpayers an additional $1 
billion. 

The tax revision act will save taxpay- 
ers $1,400,000,000, 

A total of $827 million of this tax sav- 
ing is for individuals. The remainder, 


$536 million, is tax relief for business. 


The overall tax-cut program will save 
$7,400,000,000. Of this amount, indi- 
viduals receive an overall total tax say- 
ing of $4,700,000,000. The tax savings so 
far surpass any previous total in the 
history of Congress. 
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Odd Love Feast in Moscow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article by 
Constantine Brown, from the Washing- 
ton Evening Star of August 16, 1954: 

Opp Love Prast IN Moscow—Wortp PUZZLES 
AT SPECTACLE OF HIGH BRITISH POLITICIANS 
PaRTYING Wrru Reo LEADERS DURING CoLD 
War 


While the imposing delegation of leaders of 
the British Labor Party sat swapping senti- 
mental toasts with Malenkov, Kruschchev 
and company in Moscow, the people of the 
free world wonder to what end all this cama- 
raderie will lead. 

Former Prime Minister Clement Attlee and 
his party of Laborites, including the stormy 
leftist leader Aneurin Bevan, stopped off in 
the Soviet capital en route to keep a date 
with Mao Tse-tung, Chou En-lal and the 
other top men of Red China. The Kremlin 
rolled out the red—or should we say white— 
carpet for the visiting Britishers. 

From the warm and most cordial charac- 
ter of the Soviet welcome for the party, it 
was obvious that every effort was being made 
to add to the prestige of the British delega- 
tion by the most painstaking attention to 
detail. Moscow even reported that the great 
Malenkov himself personally picked a bou- 
quet for Edith Summerskill, the only woman 
member of the party. This is a strange 
Malenkov. Indeed, this is an unlooked-for 
Communist, indulging in such gross bour- 
geois flattery. 

The dinners and parties were all arranged 
in a manner of intimacy. Little conversa- 
tional groups gathered around the chief Rus- 
sian bigwigs to have, we suppose, heart-to- 
heart talks about the state of the world and 
the Soviet desire for peace with coexistence. 

Out of these cozy tete-a-tetes came reports 
of earnest agreement on the peaceful inten- 
tions of the Kremlin. Wilfrid Burke, chair- 
man of the Labor Party, found Malenkov very 
friendly, he said, and very anxious to estab- 
lish peaceful relations with the West. 

The Muscovites broke precedent, even, to 
attend a dinner at the British Embassy. 
The Embassy must also have broken prece- 
dent; borscht was served, and no one dressed 
for dinner. No one said whether or not the 
ghosts of Kipling, Clive, Rhodes, or Victoria 
sent a delegation in protest, or picketed the 
place. But Peter the Great and Boris 
Godounoy were certainly present in spirit. 
All hands drank a toast to Queen Elizabeth. 

As if to underline the significance of the 
Moscow visit, the British Foreign Office, not 
at present under the wing of the Labor 
Party, announced that the Soviet Govern- 
ment has invited a delegation of British 
members of Parliament to visit Moscow this 
fall. The invitation, from the Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet—the Red version of a 
parllament—was addressed to Lord Simonds, 
head of the House of Lords, and to Speaker 
Morrison of the House of Commons, The 
invitation has been accepted. 


charged off the significance of the Attlee 
delegation’s visit with the On. they're just 
a bunch of Socialists anyway” type of con- 
ment. 
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And the Kremlin propaganda strategists 
pat themselves on the back and award them- 
selves a few medals for a master coup. For 
the world looks at the spectacle of the staid 
and dignified British visitors in their friendly 
visit to the lair of the Red chieftains, and 
somehow the picture of Communist aggres- 
sion becomes blurred and unreal. That, of 
course, is the Red design, and it Is a clever 
one. 

Although technically there is nothing 
amiss at all in these friendly visits between 
nations having formal diplomatic ties, as is 
the case in both the Russian and Chinese 
journeys of the Attlee party, much could be 
said on the question of the British taste in 
choosing this particular time for the visit. 

British troops, under the banner of the 
United Nations, have hardly stopped fighting 
and dying in Korea against the Chinese Red 
hordes. And there is no peace In Korea, even 
yet, beyond the mockery of the truce agree- 
ment entered into last year. The guns have 
not yet had time to cool in Indochina, where 
the West abjectly settled a war on Commu- 
nist terms and called it a peace, 

The British are past masters at the art of 
diplomacy, and are very much aware that the 
Russian intentions in all this show of cor- 
diality are primarily to place the United 
States, the acknowledged leader of the free 
world forces, in an embarrassing position. 

Coexistence, in the British view, would 
appear to be a considerably different proce- 
dure from any the term implies in the United 
States. 

While it could never be said of Americans 
that they spurn the hand of friendship with 
any nation, it has always been something of 
an American characteristic to expect that 
the hand will be sincerely proferred. 

It has been the consistent stand of our 
policymakers that, in the case of the Soviet, 
actions speak louder than words—or toasts. 


The Sioux Nation Has Been Honored 
Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Sioux Nation has been honored by the 
selection of Mary Louise Defender, who 
was named Miss Indian American. A 
full report on this incident appears here 
as printed in Sheridan, Wyo., under date 
of August 9, 1954: 

Mary Loulse Defender, a Sioux maiden 
from Fort Yates, N. Dak., Sunday night was 
named Miss Indian America. 

Runners-up were Mary A. Turley, Cherokee 
Tribe, Tulsa, Okla.; Kay Price, Navaho, Gal- 
lup, N. Mex; and Annie Grace Strange Owl, 
Northern Cheyenne, Birney, Mont. 

Selection of Miss Defender from 76 candi- 
dates was announced at the concluding pro- 
gram of All American Indian Days, which 
saw more than 40 tribes gathered here for 
2 days of sports contests, dance exhibitions, 
and pageantry. 

Miss Defender, 23, will be a guest at the 
Miss America beauty contest in Atlantic 
City, N. J. next month. She is 5 feet 9 
inches tall, and weighs 133 pounds. She at- 
tended Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kans. 
and is employed at the land law office at the 
Standing Rock Sloux Agency. 
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Her entry was sponsored by the Mandan 
Shrine unit at Bismarck, N. Dak., of El Zagal 
Temple at Fargo, N. Dak. 

Arlene Wesley, a Yakima Indian of Top- 
Penish, Wash., won the first Miss Indian 
America contest last year. 

Galloway Calhoun, of Tyler, Tex., national 
chairman of the Shrine hospitals for crip- 
‘pled children, was made an honorary mem- 
ber of the Blackfeet Tribe. Partfcipating in 
the ceremony was John Sharp, of Browning. 
Mont., a Blackfoot, who was the first child 
admitted to the Minneapolis, Minn., Shrine 
Hospital for Crippled Children 3 years ago, 

All-American Indian days were sponsored 
by Kalif Shrine Temple of Sheridan, with 
Proceeds going to Shrine hospitals for chil- 
dren, 


Mr. Speaker, this is the second time 
within my memory in which a Sioux In- 
dian girl has been selected from all the 
tribes as the finest example of Indian 
maidenhood on the American continent. 
At the World’s Fair in Chicago in the 
nineties, the daughter of Harry Chin 
was selected as the finest looking Indian 
girl in America. The peculiar thing 
about these things is that both belonged 
to the Sioux Tribe at Fort Yates, N. Dak. 

I knew the first selection as Mrs. Iron- 
Toad, who lived many years on the reser- 
vation and was always, even in her ad- 
vanced years, a striking personality. 

I know the people of North Dakota 
will take great satisfaction in knowing 
that Miss Defender has received this 
Signal honor. 


Philippine-American Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACE. Mr. Speaker, an- 
other potent piece of evidence of the 
closeness and the friendship of the peo- 
ple of the Philippines is a recent procla- 
mation by President Magsaysay declaring 
5 13, 1954 as Philippine-American 

y. 

In include in my extension of remarks 
the proclamation issued by President 
Magsaysay together with an editorial ap- 
Pearing in the Philippines Herald of 
August 3, 1954. 

The selection of Baguio in the Philip- 
Pines as the meeting place in early Sep- 
tember of the nations that will partici- 
Pate in a possible southeast Asian pact 
is ideal. 

The far-seeing and courageous leader- 
Ship of President Magsaysay and his as- 
Sociates in the Philippines in recognizing 
the purposes of Communist aggression 
and their willingness to take steps de- 
Signed to meet this challenge, justifies the 
Philippine Republic being host to such 
& conference. 

The men and women of the Philippine 
Republic under this leadership have 
Clearly shown their desire, their will, 
and their determination to be a free 
People under God and under law. 


The proclamation and editorial follow: 


PRESIDENT MAGSAYSAY’S PROCLAMATION De- 
CLARING AUGUST 13, 1954, as PHILIPPINE- 
AMERICAN Dar 
Whereas August 13, 1899, marked the offi- 

cial beginning of relations between the Phil- 
ippines and the United States and the com- 
mencement of a happy and mutually profit- 
able association between Filipinos and Amer- 
icans; and 

Whereas on the occasion of the 55th anni- 
versary of that event it is appropriate that 
the two peoples renew and further 
strengthen the bonds that bind them in view, 
particularly, of the prevailing critical world 
conditions that threaten their security and 
the democratic institutions that they have 
jointly developed and stanchly defended at 
the cost of their resources and blood; and 

Whereas it is meet and proper that this 
historica] event in the lives of the two na- 
tions, loyal partners in the active defense of 
freedom, be properly commemorated so that 
it may ever remain a source of inspiration 
in the noble effort to insure the success and 
permanence of the free and democratic en- 
terprises in which they are engaged and 
which constitute their contribution to the 
peace of the world and the happiness of 
mankind; and 

Whereas it is desirable that the two peo- 
ples be afforded every opportunity to get 
together on an intimate basis and encour- 
aged to find a common medium for the 
friendly, intelligent, and unselfish appraisal 
of the problems as well as the advantages 
that arise from their present relationship, 
always in a spirit of cooperation and with 
due regard for each other's rights, interests, 
and aspirations. 

Now, therefore, I, Ramon Magsaysay, Pres- 
ident of the Philippines, do hereby declare 
August 13, 1954, as Philippine-American Day. 
I call upon all our people and all Americans 
residing within Phillppine territory to ob- 
serve this date with appropriate ceremonies 
designed to promote mutual understandng 
and helpfulness and to enhance the practi- 
cal significance of the intimate association 
existing between Filipinos and Americans 
and between the Government of the Re- 
public of the Philippines and the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of the United States 
of America. 

I especially call all civic, business, religi- 
ous, and service organizations and schools, 
both public and private, to devote this date 
to exercises calculated to advance knowledge 
and wider appreciation of the value of Phil- 
ippine-American relationship and of the 
benefits derived from it. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the Republic 
of the Philippines to be affixed. 

Done in the city of Manila, the 29th day of 
July, in the year of our Lord 1954, and of the 
independence of the Philippines the ninth, 

Ramon MAGSAYSAY, 
President of the Philippines, 

By the President: 

FRED Rum CASTRO, 
Executive Sccretary. 


[From the Philippines Herald of August 3, 
1954] 


The proclamation of August 13 by Presi- 
dent Magsaysay as Philippine-American Day 
should serve to instill more effectively in the 
minds of our people a deeper appreciation of 
the significance of the historic association 
between the Philippines and the United 
States which commenced that day more than 
half a century ago. The new official desig- 
nation will at the same time serve to erase 
the somewhat unpleasant connotation that 
the original name “Occupation Day” implies: 

It ie but appropriate that a special occa- 
sion should be set in which Americans and 
Filipinos may jointly celebrate a day dedi- 
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cated to the promotion and advancement of 
their common interests precisely because 
they are faced today with grave situations 
constantly being created by many disruptive 
influences. The enemies of democratic unity 
and the subversive activities of individuals 
and groups bound by common loyalty to a 
dangerous alien ideology, which today 
threaten the peace and security of the world 
can best be overcome by a further strength- 
ening of the bonds that bind peoples and 
countries upholding the cause of freedom. 
The unity and mutual helpfulness that un- 
derlie Philippine-American relationship con- 
stitute a pattern of defense for the entire 
democratic world, 

On the eve of negotiations for a reappraisal 
of the bases of future Philippine-American 
relations, it is well that both peoples should 
be reminded of the mutually beneficial char- 
acter of their association since the advent 
of American influence in this country. The 
Magnificent achievements of Philippine- 
American collaboration for more than 50 
years now have been brought about by a 
spirit of respect for each other's rights and 
legitimate interests of Filipinos and Ameri- 
cans and by their common concern for the 
welfare and security of our Nation. The 
observance of Philippine-American Day 
should drive home the urgent necessity of 
further reinforcing the foundations upon 
which Philippine-American understanding 
and friendship rests and President Magsaysay 
should be commended for his initiative in 
proclaiming the day and giving it new 
meaning. 


Let’s Complete Action on Railroad 
Retirement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, it 
has been noted here before that there 
seems to be some official reluctance about 
speeding action on the Railroad Retire- 
ment bill containing higher and broader 
benefits and which also increases the top 
unemployment compensation benefits 
available to railroaders. We all saw how 
the chairman of our committee, Mr. 
WOLVERTON, of New Jersey, practically 
had to issue an ultimatum to get it up for 
House action. 

This bill is now somewhat stalled over 
in the Senate and I urge that the ad- 
ministration get behind it and help us 
get it through Congress before adjourn- 
ment. 

As I said, there might appear to be 
some official reluctance about speeding 
action on this bill. Perhaps we are 
wrong in believing that. We now have 
the word of a high-ranking administra- 
tion official that the bill is, in fact, an 
important part of the President’s pro- 
gram. 

We were not so sure about that before 
today. The Budget Bureau report to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce when we were considering the 
bill initially was, to say the least, very 
lukewarm and full of all sorts of worries 
about how it might set precedents for 
liberalizing social security. 
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Now, however, the Solicitor of the 
Labor Department, in a speech today 
before the Wisconsin State Federation of 
Labor in which he extols the Eisenhower 
concern for the worker, definitely lists 
“increased benefits under the railroad 
retirement and railroad unemployment 
compensation programs” as among parts 
of the President’s program which the 
Labor Department Solicitor, Stuart 
Rothman, says: “have been enacted into 
law or soon will be.” 

It is good news to know that the Presi- 

dent supports this bill. Can we now 
count on some help in getting it through 
the Senate and into law? 


United States Government Showed Unfor- 
tunate Timing in Filing Monopoly Suit 
Against United Fruit Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include an article entitled “United States 
Government Showed Unfortunate Tim- 
ing in Filing Monopoly Suit Against 
United Fruit Co.,” written by Frank R. 
Kent and appearing in the Boston Sun- 
day Herald, Boston, Mass., of August 15, 
1954. 

‘There are countless persons, including 
myself, who agree with Mr. Kent's views 
as expressed in his article that “it does 
seem that the filing of this suit a few 
weeks ago in New Orleans—which is not 
the United Fruit Co.'s headquarters 
was one of the worst cases of timing in 
recent years.” 

The article follows: 

UNITED States GOVERNMENT SHOWED UNFOR- 
TUNATE TIN IN FILING MONOPOLY Surr 
AGAINST UNTrED Frutr Co. 

(By Frank R. Kent) 

Whatever the merits of the Government's 
suit against the United Fruit Co. alleging 
that it is a monopoly in restraint of trade 
under the Sherman Antitrust Act, it does 
seem that the filing of this sult a few weeks 
ago in New Orleans (which is not the United 
Fruit Co.'s headquarters) was one of the 
worst cases of timing in recent years. 

The reasons for this view are clear. One, 
it is well recognized that one of the chief 
aims of the Communist propaganda is to 
make trouble for us in Central and South 
America, 

In Guatemala, it is beyond dispute that 
the former government was communistically 
supported, that its leaders were anti-Ameri- 
can; that they were also anti-United Fruit 
Co., which has large holdings and employs 
many thousands of people there. 

TARGET OF REDS 

A second reason is that the United Fruit 
Co, is a constant target of the Communists. 
The weight of the United States, as exerted 
through its able Ambassador, John Peurifoy, 
and in other ways, was in favor of the revo- 
lutionists in Guatemala; so was that of the 
company. 

The success of the revolution was in con- 
siderable measure due to our Government. 
Ita failure would have been a Communist 
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victory—and so heralded around the world. 

A third reason is that, having lost in 
Guatemala, the Communists have now 
shifted to other tactics—and in another 
country—Honduras. In the reports of Pat- 
rick Skene Catling, of the Baltimore Sun, the 
recent disastrous strike against the United 
Fruit Co., which its Honduran manager, Jo- 
seph F. Aycock, attributes to the Commu- 
nists, have cost the company an estimated 
68 million to $10 million in spoiled fruit, 
flooded plantations, unchecked plant dis- 
ease, and other deterioration caused by tem- 
porary neglect of crops and equipment, 

TOO EASYGOING 

This strike was inspired and directed by 
Reds. The strike, which is the company’s 
first, will cost it an additional $5 million in 
wages and was managed by labor leaders, 
instructed and financed by Guatemala’s Ar- 
benz regime. According to Catling, Aycock 
says “we have not been able to deal with the 
union yet because nobody in it appears to 
know who is supposed to do what.” Further, 
Aycock says “putting only about six of them 
in jail would have a very salutary effect. 

“Unfortunately, the Honduran Govern- 
ment, though very fine in many ways, is 
loose and slipshod in the matter of elimi- 
nating Communists.” 

Adding this Honduran situation to what 
happened in Guatemala, where the United 
Fruit Co. is a favorite Communist target, 
it does appear that the sudden filing of a 
suit against the company as a monopoly plays 
directly into the Communists’ hands and 
supports their propaganda. In its complaint 
the Government, with supporting evidence, 
makes a strong case against the company. 

In its reply the company puts up a strong 
defense. What seems true, even from the 
Government's complaint, is that this suit 
could have been filed 2 or 3 years ago or 2 
or 3 years from now, without any damage 
to the national interest. But to file it at 
this time, when the Communists are pro- 
moting strikes and using the company as an 
example of American imperialism and op- 
pression, does not appear to reflect much 
credit upon the judgment of the Department 
of Justice. 


Address by Hon. William S. Hill, of Colo- 
rado, to the Annual Convention of the 
Independent Grocers Alliance, Chicago, 
III., August 9, 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, on August 9, 
1954, I addressed the 28th annual con- 
vention of the Independent Grocers Al- 
liance at Chicago, II. 

I should like to include my remarks in 
the Appendix of the RECORD: 

My friends of the Independent Grocers 
Alliance, I am highly honored, indeed, to 
have the opportunity of speaking to you at 
your annual convention. 

It is no minor task to prepare interesting 
information for such an organization as the 
IGA. To build this type of an association 
is difficult, indeed. Cooperation of independ- 
ent merchants who have been born, reared, 
and steeped in individualism is not achicved 
by a simple twist of the wrist or by any 
hocus-pocus. I know this through personal 
experience in operating an independent 
hardware store. 
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You are one of the largest food-retailing 
organizations in the world. That of Itself 
carries with it grave responsibilities as well 
as untold and unhcralded opportunities for 
service in every community in which you 
operate food outlets. 

Progress by cooperation has been and must 
continue to be the basic fundamental in 
the development of business units in 
America. 

It is estimated that the steadily increas- 
ing population of the United States will re- 
quire at least 5,000 new supermarket food 
stores within the next decade, 

The investment in buildings and equip- 
ment alone will run over one-half billion 
dollars, 

Food distribution is a great business in 
America. This gigantic industry is an ab- 
solute necessity. If there is such a thing 
as “critical material,” as classified in our 
defense, certainly food distribution is a 
critical industry if our people are to be sup- 
plied with a proper type and kind of food, 
Only with a proper system of food distribu- 
tion will our people be able to follow the 
general pursuits of their activities to earn 
a livelihood and continue to develop a 
standard of living and a way of life that can 
only exist under a free Government. 

Keep in mind that our population is in- 
creasing at a rate of 2,500,000 people per 
year. Actually, this means that every year 
we are adding to our population a city the 
size of Los Angeles, Calif., plus a Lousville, 
Ky. Five years from now we will need an 
additional farm production equivalent to 
the entire annual crop output of Hiinois and 
Iowa combined. And I am only including 
the actual food necessities. 

True, today we have huge commodity sur- 
pluses. But, our rate of population will 
soon catch up with our total agricultural 
production, and if I read the signs of the 
times correctly, we could in a short period 
of years be deficient in supplying proper 
types and kinds of food for our domestic 
market. 

Undoubtedly the Increasing efficiency of 
our food marketing systems has delayed the 
full impact of our population growth on the 
increasing use of farm products. 

The spread between the price the farmer 
receives for his commodities and the cost 
to the consumer will be narrowed and re- 
duced as properly developed markets be- 
come more efficient. 

Marketing efficiency Is of paramount im- 
portance and should increase the consump- 
tion of agricultural products in considerable 
quantities. The per capita consumption of 
meats, fruits, vegetables, milk, and eggs 
must be increased from year to year, and 
the records show that as yet one-third of 
our city families are not consuming enough 
of these items according to the best nutri- 
tional standards, By improving the present 
daily diet of this one-third of our urban 
population, we would create a new market 
for roughly 5 million people. This is your 
opportunity and responsibility in the im- 
mediate days ahead. 

The battle against waste of fruit and veg- 
etables must be carried on with unrelenting 
vigor. Food stores have accomplished won- 
ders in this direction the last decade, but to- 
day is the day of opportunity. 

Records indicate that 30 percent—almost 
one-third of all fresh fruits and vegetables 
are lost between the farmer's production 
point and the consumer's kitchen. This is 
a terrific loss that could and should be 
greatly reduced. A recent study in South 
Carolina disclosed that only 57 percent of 
the tomatoes harvested in that State ever 
reached the consumer in any form. 

You are famillar with the recently devel- 
oped lettuce crate which curtails at least 
20 percent of the transportation losses of 
lettuce, Other vegetables can be markoted 
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with approximately the same improvement 
in care and handling. 

Many additional dairy products could be 
channeled Into human nutrition if they were 
properly marketed with new and up-to-the- 
minute cartons and modern methods of pre- 
serving the freshness. 

Your Federal Government is spending 
more than $100 million a year in marketing 
research on this very important item. 

There are problems your organization must 
face and assist in solving if we are to keep 
abreast of the increasing population. 

We owe a great deal to our food industry 
for its most historical achlevement—a land 
of plenty, where the food shelves are always 
bulging with a varied and tempting supply 
of nutritious food. The entire food Indus- 
try is justly and rightly proud of this 
achieyement. 

The days of the old marketing methods are 
over. The frontier trading posts that han- 
dled everything from a toothpick to furni- 
ture and farm equipment have long since 
disappeared. The IGA stores have replaced 
these posts. We have—certainly in my life- 
time—seen a revolution in food distribu- 
tion—and the end is not in sight. 

The old cracker barrel days—the poorly 
kept, unlighted, filthy grocery store—have 
departed, and a good riddance indeed. 

With the departure of the old frontier 
trading post, a revolution in transportation 
and food distribution developed side by side. 
With the development of national brands of 
goods and brand advertising, the local re- 
taller threw off his old character and began 
the slow and uphill drive to become a modern 
merchant. 

Millions of farm families who used to be 
self-sufficient, as far as their food supplies 
were concerned, now purchase food at the 
supermarkets. 

If my figures are correct, the number of 
grocery stores has almost doubled every 10 
years since 1850. In 1870 there were 7,000 
wholesalers in the United States, but by 1900 
there were 93,000. 

With the improvement in transportation 
and storage of fresh fruits and vegetables 
came also the frozen food industry, a spe- 
cialty in itself, and one that ts fast becom- 
ing a principal department of the grocery 
store. 

Yes, distribution methods are in a fluid 
state—shifting. changing, expanding. These 
are ever-changing conditions that up-and- 
coming business firms of any type and kind 
must appreciate, and they must be able to 
adapt thelr operation to new demands as 
our country shifts directly from a rural 
population to cities and their fast-growing 
suburbs. > 

As a member of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture in the House of Representatives, and as 
chairman of the Select Committee on Small 
Business, I should like to discuss with you 
for a brief moment how your great organ- 
ization of merchants is closely associated 
with, and certainly interested in the action 
of the legislative branch of your Government 
as it concerns the detalled operation of the 
wholesale and retall food industry. 

The farmers must produce food in abun- 
dance. The distributors must prepare the 
food {Sr sale in a sanitary and appealing 
manner. The producer suffers when proper 
sales methods are not developed and the 
consumer lacks a balanced diet and finds the 
cost of food out of reach. So, the farmers 
have a keen Interest in our system of food 
handling and distribution. At times it may 
appear that this relationship is remote—but 
we find this is not true upon closer exami- 
nation. , 

The farmer and his family are heavy con- 
sumers and buy in abundance the food of- 
fered by the distributors. So, if the farmer 
receives a fair share of the national income 
and if he attains equality with other eco- 
momic groups, such as the laboring man, 
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a greater stability and a higher standard of 
living are results of this complete and total 
cooperation of the producer, the distributor, 
and the consumer, In no sense can they 
be considered separate economic entities. 

We continually hear about the high price 
of food, but the truth of the matter is, 
we are buying cheaper food in relation to 
the average family income than at any time 
in our history. And the food, remember, is 
better, cleaner, and more appetizing, and 
affords a better diet than ever before in 
the history of the human race. 

There must be on hand at all times suf- 
ficient food and fiber for our growing popu- 
lation. In case of drought, floods, pests, 
or in the event of war, food production must 
be held at a high level and an abundance 
of food in the market place Is essential. 


In 1953 the consumer could buy for 18 


percent of his annual income the same food 
that in 1933-39 cost him 23.8 percent of his 
income. 

Our Committee on Agriculture, in its re- 
port to the House on the new farm bill, 
presented figures prepared by Government 
economists to show that consumers get more 
and better food at a less percent of their 
wages at the grocery today than ever before. 

In 1914 the average factory employee could 
buy 3½ pounds of bread with an hour's earn- 
ings; in 1929 he could buy 6.4 pounds; and 
in 1953 he could buy 10.7 pounds of bread 
with an hour's earnings. 

Time permits no further discussion of this 
phase of food production, distribution, and 
consumption. 

In closing, just a few brief remarks on 
recent legislation in which you are keenly 
interested. Time prohibits detailed analysis. 

I. The tax revision bill, the first complete 
overhaul of our tax legislation in 75 years. 
These should interest you: 

(a) Credit deductions on installment pur- 
chases up to 6 percent; 

(b) Taxation of pensions and annuities 
reduced; 

(c) Dividend credit of $50 excluded from 
taxation and a credit against a tax equal to 
4 percent of the balance; 

(d) Depreciation, the write off cost of 
newequipment. The taxpayer would be able 
to write off twice the amount now allowed; 

(e) Tax accounting rules brought into 
harmony with business accounting; 

(f) Extension of net operating loss carry- 
back to 2 years; 

(g) Lessening of the penalty tax on certain 
accumulated earnings in order that business, 
especially small businesses, may have greater 
freedom in retaining their funds for legiti- 
mate business purposes. 

In summation: The 10 percent reduction 
in Federal income taxes which took effect 
last January 1 saves individual taxpayers a 
total of $3 billion annually. 

Two billion tax dollars are saved by elim- 
ination of the excess-profits tax. 

The excise tax reduction law saves tax- 
payers an additional $1 billion. 

The tax revision act will save taxpayers 
$1,400,000,000. 

A total of $827,000,000 of this tax relief is 
for individuals. The remainder, $536 million 
is tax relief for business. 

The overall tax-cut program will save $7,- 
400,000,000. Of this amount, individuals re- 
ceive an overall total tax saving of $4,700,- 
000,000. These tax savings surpass any pre- 
vious total in the history of Congress, 

OTHER LEGISLATION 


II. Overhauling and modernizing of our 
Nation's highway system—a $50 billion pro- 
gram. 

III. The 1954 Agricultural Act. 

IV. Revision of social-security legislation. 

V. Balancing of the budget now within 75 
Percent of accomplishment. 

Many, many more legislative acts could be 
discussed, but just a word in closing on the 
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Small Business Administration. The SBA, as 
it Is usually called, was created to give finan- 
cial, managerial, and technical assistance to 
business—men like yourselves, It Is the first 
peacetime legislation designed specifically for 
small business. It is becoming increasingly 
apparent to Americans everywhere that when 
the oportunity for business to begin small 
and grow big is eliminated, the American 
economy and the system of free, competitive 
enterprise will have been effectively de- 
stroyed. The opportunity must continue 
for small business to grow strong and prosper. 

The IGA is typical of what can happen in 
the American economy when business or- 
ganizations decide to coperate in a progres- 
sive and thoroughly American manner. 

Thank you, it has been a pleasure to ad- 
dress you. 


Bipartisanship and Our Policy in Asia 
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HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude in the Recorp the following address 
I made recently in Union County, N. J., 
on Bipartisanship and Our Policy in 
Asia: 

It is always a great pleasure for me to 
come back to Union County and discuss with 
my fellow citizens some of our national prob- 
lems. I’m grateful for your invitation to 
appear before you this evening, and I ask 
you to accept with me the responsibilities 
of citizens of our great Republic to think 
through some very serious problems we face 
in the world today. 

I know that public servants such as myself 
are sometimes inclined to take themselves 
too seriously, and to talk too much about 
too many complicated questions. But it isa 
hard fact that our Nation is facing many 
grave problems, and that these problems can 
only be solved by intelligence and hard work 
on the part of the men and women whom 
you elect to office. It is our job to think 
about these problems and tell you what we 
think and why, This is the only way that 
you can decide how well we are doing our 
job and whether we reserve your continued 
sup ; 

Now I am not going to employ any fancy 
slogans or catch words if I can help it be- 
cause the subject under consideration de- 
mands sober judgment, not emotional ha- 
rangues. Much of what I say may not agree 
with the thinking of some of you and I real- 
ize before I begin that some may feel that 
I am being partisan in my approach. Let 
me assure you that I do not in any way take 
delight in the serious problems the admin- 
istration faces, and that I am firmly in sup- 
port of soundly conceived bipartisan efforts 
to meet our responsibilities as leader of the 
free world whether the administration is 
Democratic or Republican. It is because I 
believe the question of national, not parti- 
san, survival is so important that I offer 
my comments tonight. 

I'm going to talk generally about our 
policy in Asia; a policy to defend the free 
world against further enrcoachment of the 
Soviet Union—A policy for the survival 
of freedom, if you will. First, I think it 
would be well to set the framework for 
this type of discussion by discussing forcign 
policy in general, looking at a bit of his- 
tory in terms of development of our foreign 
policy since World War II and to talk about 
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this much discussed subject of bipartisan- 
ship in foreign policy. 

Let me make it clear that I do not pretend 
to be an expert in foreign policy. Some- 
times, when I hear things that are said in 
the Congress, and see things that are done 
in our dealings with other nations, I am in- 
clined to suspect that there aren't any 
experts in foreign policy. But there need 
to be. During the critical years ahead, all 
of us must learn to understand the basic 
issues of foreign policy much better than 
we do now. Every American citizen needs 
to realize that his very life, and the lives 
of his family and friends, will depend in 
large part on the kind of foreign policies 
we have and how they are carried out. For- 
eign policy is no longer just a subject for 


polite conversation, or a matter which we , 


can leave to the boys in striped trousers. 
In an age of atomic bombs and long-range 
aircraft, it Is a matter of vital and Imme- 
diate concern to every man, woman, and 
child in America. 

It was not long after World War II that 
the reinauguration of Russian aggression 
designs became all to apparent. Russian 
imperialist ambition go back to czarist days 
and, with various ups and downs, have been 
rather consistent. After the Russian revolu- 
tion in 1917, there was a period between 
the wars when Russian internal problems 
were such that their aggressive designs were 
temporarily deferred. During and imme- 
diately following World War II. it was hoped 
by practically everyone that some modus vi- 
vendi, some lLving-together arrangement 
could be worked out with the Soviet Union 
whereby we could live in peace despite the 
fact that we recognized that the Commu- 
nist form of tyranny is an anathema to us. 
As I stated, this wish for a modus vivendi 
on the part of peaceful men of all political 
aliances was quickly squelched with the 
emergence of renewed Russian imperialist 
designs and the bad faith of Russia in 
keeping agreements. 

Now the important thing to keep in mind 
is the danger to our own country which has 
resulted from this Russian imperialism. 
There was once a time, 40 or 50 years ago, 
when this country seemed relatively safe, 
no matter what happened in other parts of 
the world. We had great oceans to protect 
us, and there were other powerful nations 
which could be counted on to hold back ag- 
gressive dictators. But along came airplanes, 
submarines, atomic bombs, germ warfare, and 
other hideous inventions of modern military 
science, and we came to realize that the 
oceans no longer protect America any more 
than the Maginot line protected France in 
World War II. At the same time, friendly 
nations in Europe and Asia have been so 
gravely weakened by two world wars that 
they are unable, alone, to hold imperialism 
in check. All this adds up to the fact that 
we are directly menaced by the spread of 
communism and that communism can be 
checked only if the United States throws the 
Tull force of its wealth, influence, and power 
into the balance scales against it. 

We have no choice but to give the free 
world active and effective leadership in the 
gigantic struggle against Communist expan- 
sion. If we do not do so, there is a very 
real probability that we will either be living 
in a Communist-dominated nation 20 years 
from now, or else that we will all be dead, 
buried under an avalanche of Soviet bombs. 

As the pattern of Communist imperialism 
developed, I think we can point with pride 
to the record of previous Democratic ad- 
ministrations in taking the United States 
from a position which had been isolationist 
in the middle thirties to one of the most 
amazing records of achievement of world 
leadership in the history of the world. Imag- 
ine it, In the short period from 1947 through 
1952, the following great steps forward were 
taken under Democratic leadership with the 
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able assistance, in many instances, of a mi- 
nority of Republicans under Senator Van- 
denberg. We gave independence to the Phil- 
ippines in 1946, showing clearly that we were 
not a colonial nation; we supported the in- 
dependence of Indonesia as against our long- 
time friends, the Dutch, thereby helping to 
prevent a repetition of Indochina in those 
fertile islands to the south of the Indochinese 
Peninsula; we helped pressure the Russians 
to evacuate Iran; we stopped the Commu- 
nists in Greece and Turkey under the Tru- 
man doctrine; we checked the rise of com- 
munism elsewhere through the Marshall plan 
and mutual security program; we broke the 
Berlin blockade; we built a system of defen- 


sive alliances, including NATO and the Pa- 


cific defense pacts; we gave reality to the 
concept of collective security by stopping the 
Communists in Korea; we laid the ground- 
work for the Schumann plan and EDC; we 
took steps to bring Italy, Germany, Austria, 
and Japan back into the family of nations; 
we showed our humanitarian interest in the 
advancement of our underprivileged neigh- 
bors under the point 4 program; we devel- 
oped thermonuclear weapons; we sent mili- 
tary and to Indochina; we created the United 
Nations and its effectiveness against aggres- 
sion, including the little assembly which 
permitted united action in Korea; and we 
made progress in hundreds and hundreds of 
little ways other than those I've mentioned. 
Nov, I don't claim the record of the Demo- 
cratic administration is perfect. Certainly, 
the major blot on it is the conquest of 
China, From my cursory study of the prob- 
lems in China, I’m not at all certain there 
Was any politically feasible way we could 
have helped the Chinese Nationalists save 
China from the Communists. Certainly 
those who scream the most today about the 
lots of China to the Communists were totally 
unwilling to take the necessary steps re- 
quired at that time—including the use of 
American troops to save the situation in 
that vast area of the world. The major re- 
sponsibility for the loss of China of course 
lies with the Chinese Government itself. 
However, considering the tremendous stake 
we have in that area of the world and con- 
sidering the strategic nature of the vast 
area of China to the cause of freedom in the 
world, we must admit that our efforts to- 
ward saving the situation in China lacked 
the vigor and the single-mindedness of pur- 
pose that have permitted the tremendous 
achievements I have outlined in other areas 
of the world. We did not do all possible 
to block the Communists’ advance in that 
area of the world. However, let me repeat 
that those who now scream the loudest 
about it were the least willing to do what 
was required at the time. 

When I say that we did not do everything 
possible to stop communism in China, I am 
not referring solely to what we did or failed 
to do in the late 1940's. There can be no 
doubt that grave mistakes were made dur- 
ing this period. But these mistakes fol- 
lowed earlier mistakes. Mistakes in foreign 
policy do not always come to light immedi- 
ately; sometimes they take 20 years to be 
seen. The groundwork for the loss of China 
was laid when our Government, despite the 
pleas of Secretary Stimson, stood idly by and 
let the Japanese take Manchuria in 1931. In 
all the years that followed, the free Chinese 
Government never fecovered real control of 
this wealthy area; it passed from the Japa- 
nese to the Communists, When the history 
of this century is writen, I am sure that the 
one tremendous mistake that will be re- 
corded in our foreign policy—the one mis- 
take which overshadows all others, was the 
rejection of the League of Nations and all 
other plans for international cooperation 
after the First World War, and the decision 
to go it alone. During the 1920's and early 
1930's, while the United States remained in 


isolation, nazism, fascism, and communism 
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developed their power, and came to domi- 
nate most of the earth. After a bloody and 
exhausting war, the power of fascism and 
nazism were broken, but the Communists 
were there to pick up the pieces, and Com- 
munist power emerged stronger than ever. 
Today, it seems incredible to remember that 
the richest and most powerful nation in the 
free world, the United States of America, was 
deluded by the mirage of isolationism— 
that we crawled into a shell and permitted 
the growth of evil forces which today 
threatened our very existence. And it is 
even more strange that some of our best- 
known politicians still lean toward this 
mirage. Even today, there are politicians 
who stand ready at a moment's notice to 
give the Communists a tongue lashing, but 
who quietly support policies which would 
inevitably cut the United States off from the 
rest of the world, surrender American lead- 
ership, and thereby hand the whole uni- 
verse to the Communists on a silver platter. 

Again referring to the development and 
exccution of our foreign policy, under the 
Roosevelt and Truman administrations we 
had in a very true sense a bipartisan foreign 
policy. I think that with certain excep- 
tions it is safe to say that it made very little 
difference whether Senator Vandenberg or 
Senator Connolly was head of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee as far as the 
development and execution of foreign policy 
was concerned; both cooperated with each 
other and were equally involved in policy 
formulation. In addition, I would like to 
call to your attention the fact that under 
both President Roosevelt and President Tru- 
man many prominently identified Republi- 
cans were called upon to play a vital role 
both in shaping our foreign policy and in 
carrying it out. I would like to mention 
Just a few of those distinguished Republi- 
cans who were appointed by Democratic 
Presidents: Henry L. Stimson; Frank Knox, 
a Republican choice for Vice President; 
Robert T. Patterson; Robert A. Lovett; Gen. 
William H. Draper, Jr.; Gen. Lucius Clay; 
Nelson A. Rockefeller; Senator John Sher- 
man Cooper; Senator Warren Austin; and, 
last but not least, John Foster Dulles and 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

In the execution of our foreign policy let 
me point to a significant example of bipar- 
tisanship. When the entire Marshall plan 
concept was developed and put into practice, 
® prominently identified Republican and a 
strong supporter of President Eisenhower, 
Mr. Paul Hoffman, was appointed as its head 
and was given practically a free hand in de- 
veloping the administration of this great 
effort to build Europe against the threat of 
Soviet internal and external aggression. 
Many of his appointments—as a matter of 
fact, most of his top appointments abroad— 
were Republicans. The entire program of 
aiding the Europeans, particularly the tech- 
nical-assistance aspects, were entirely free 
of political consideration. Technical ex- 
perts were appointed completely aside from 
their political aMliations. This, in my view, 
is the correct approach to executing an 
American foreign policy. I am very sorry to 
say that with the appointment of Mr. Harold 
Stassen this entire approach was dragtically 
shifted, and now the agency that admin- 
isters the same program that Mr. Hoffman 
administered has become, to a large degree, 
a political agency where patronage considera- 
tions are often the determining factor. The 
result is that not only at the policymaking 
level but at the actual execution level Demo- 
crats, even nominal ones, are largely shut 
out from consideration. 

Now, I bring these matters up not in a 
spirit of partisanship but because I believe 
it is a very important indication that the 
present administration is making little or no 
attempt to construct or administer a bi- 
partisan foreign policy. I hear a great many 
words about how many times the Secretary 
of State has talked to the Democrats, but I 
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see at the policymaking level absolutely 
no indication that Democrats are being 
brought in to the development of the policy, 
nor at the execution level do I see the ap- 
pointment of Democrats to help administer 
the program. This is in direct contradic- 
tion to the experience we had between 1938 
to 1952. 

It is far more important for President 
Eisenhower, with the policy he advocates, to 
have a bipartisan foreign policy in formula- 
tion as well as in execution than it was for 
the Democrats in previous years. The reason 
is very simple. The Democratic Members of 
the Congress, in very large majorities, sup- 
ported the Truman and Roosevelt foreign 
policy and only a small minority of Republi- 
cans ever gave it consistent support. There- 
fore, the need for Republican support was 
not great. Today, however, only a small 
minority of the Republicans give Presiwnt 
Eisenhower consistent support on crucial 
aspects of his foreign policy whereas the 83d 
Congress shows that a large majority of 
Democrats are prepared to support the Presi- 
dent if he would stick by his guns and fight 
for the international programs he asked for 
early in his term of office. 

Now, what I'm telling you Is not campaign 
oratory; It's solid fact. As Al Smith used to 
say, Let's look at the record.” The record 
all down in black and white—will show you, 
how many Republicans in the House of 
Representatives have supported the Presi- 
dent's foreign policies more often than I have. 
And let me tell you—you can count them on 
your fingers. You don't need to use your 
toes. 


Or take the Senate. On August 3, only a 
few days ago, the Senate voted on the Presl- 
dent's mutual security program, which is 
designed to give allied nations help in resist- 
ing communism. Most of the money is used 
to buy weapons for soldiers who will stand 
right beside our own troops in case of war. 
And what happened? Fifteen Republicans 
opposed the program, as against only four 
Democrats. And you should also take a look 
at the list of Republicans. You will see such 
well-known names as WELKER, MCCARTHY, 
Bricker, Dirksen, and other Members in good 
standing of the dinosauer wing of the Repub- 
lican Party. Not one of these esteemed gen- 
tlemen ever passes up a chance to talk about 
communism. Some of them can't make a 
speech without using the word “Communist” 
in every second sentence. But when the 
chips are down, when it's a matter of doing 
something to stop the rolling tide of Commu- 
nists from the rice fields of Indochina to the 
slums of Italy and the banana plantations 
of Guatemala, you find them voting against 
the President’s program to stop communism. 
All they have to offer is hot air. And, some- 
how, I don't think hot air is ever going to 
stop Communist im 

Let me cite another significant example 
of how this failure to view foreign policy in 
a bipartisan sense has seriously injured a 
crucial part of the President's announced 
program. At the October 1952 conference 
of the Soviet Union, Joe Stalin clearly indi- 
cated that he felt the time had come for the 
Soviets to make a tactical shift in their ef- 
fords to split the free world. One tactical 
weapon Stalin mentioned was the weapon of 
trade. I think we should pay attention to 
what Stalin said in this regard since we 
should design policies to meet the tactical 
maneuvers that the Soviet Union undertakes, 
You may recall that in the 1930's Mr. Cham- 
berlain, Prime Minister of Great Britam, went 
to Munich and he came back and sald “Peace 
in our time,” and he said he was convinced 
that Adolph Hitler didn’t want any further 
territorial cain after he achieved the Suden- 
tenland. If Mr. Chamberlain would merely 
have taken the trouble to read what Adolf 
Hitler had written in Mein Kampf, which 
outlined his world conquest ambitions, we 
might have avoided the catastrophe which 
developed later in Europe. 
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Therefore, let's look at what Joe Stalin 
said in 1952. He said that the trade rela- 
tions between the free nations of the world 
were deteriorating and that each capitalist 
country was attempting to capture a larger 
share of the market; that this need for mar- 
kets presented an opportunity for the po- 
litical use of trade by the Soviets. In other 
words, by making attractive trade offers to 
the various free nations of the world, the 
Soviets could make them dependent upon the 
Soviet Union, and the arming of Japan, the 
coalition of EDC, etc. could thereby be 
blocked. 

This is precisely what Russia has been at- 
tempting to do since 1952. If you don't be- 
lieve Stalins words, just look at the trade 
offers the Soviets have been making to Eng- 
land, Germany, France, and other nations. 
This is a serious threat. Our allies need mar- 
kets. The two largest markets in the world 
are the United States and the U. S. S. R. To 
survive, our allies must sell their products, 
to a large extent, in one place or the other. 
If the Soviets can achieve a large amount of 
trade with free nations, our allies will be 
much less inclined to continue to support 
the the strong moves necessary to offset 
Soviet expansionist tactics. 

Now, what has the President said about 
this question? Consistently during the 1952 
campaign, in public statements since then, 
and in his specific recommendations to the 
Congress, he has said that we, the United 
States, must take the lead in a constructive 
trade policy. He has consistently said that 
such a trade policy is a crucial part of our 
international policy. For a year after his 
inauguration, the Randall Commission stud- 
ied this problem and came up with a very 
modest series of recommendations, including 
a recommendation for a 3-year extension of 
the Reciprocal Trade Act. However, under 
pressure from old-guard Republicans, the 
President surrendered. 

My contention is that had he taken the 
trouble to consult with his Democratic 
friends in Congress, had he taken the trou- 
ble to defend his own position, there is a good 
chance he could have achieved his goal. But 
because his party will not let him conduct 
his foreign policy in a truly bipartisan way, 
and since the Republicans have consistently 
opposed the reciprocal-trade program, the 
President gave up without a fight. Now this 
obviously has a serious detrimental impact 
on the total program of the United States to 
provide leadership for the free world in its 
efforts to minimize Soviet influence. 

We all understand the reasons why the 
Soviets are moving into the Far East and 
southeast Asia—Japan, Indochina, Thailand, 
Burma, and Malaya. That is where the riches 
of Asia are and where we have failed to 
build strength. Southeast Asia is rich in 
rubber, tin, oll, rice, and other vital prod- 
ucts. Japan is a highly desirable area from 
the Soviet point of view because of her in- 
dustrial capacity. Japan is a particularly 
vulnerable area because of her dependency 
upon world markets, because she must sell 
her manufactured goods and buy raw ma- 
terials in order to survive. This is vividly 
shown by the 640 million barter deal re- 
cently worked out between Japan and Rus- 
sia. Under its terms, Japan will sell ships, 
steel rope and wire, and diesel engines in 
exchange for Russian raw materials. Uniess 
we expand our trade with Japan, she will 
be forced into ever-increasing dependence 
upon the Soviet Union. 

Another danger is that Japan will expand 
her trade relationship with China now un- 
der Communist domination. This is pre- 
cisely what the Communists in the world 
want. If they can get Japan into a very 
dependent position upon China, under Com- 
munist control, then the first long step to- 
ward forcing the Japanese away from the 
free world has occurred and the difficulty 
of ever developing a strong Pacific alliance 
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against further Communist expansion has 
increased tenfold. The Communist design 
in this regard is quite clear. China will not 
help Japan out of her difficulties, and this 
has been clearly stated by Chou En Lal, un- 
less Japan is willing to break her relation- 
ship with the United States. The problem 
we face in southeast Asia today is relatively 
minor compared to the tremendous blow 
to the free world which would occur if Japan 
is wooed into a dependency relationship on 
the Communist world with its great indus- 
trial might. 

Now I point out this dire situation with 
respect to Japan as one example of the 
reason why our trade policy is so important 
in meeting the Communist threat in the 
world today, and why the President's lack 
of dependence upon a bipartisan foreign and 
trade policy is having such a disastrous effect 
upon our defense against the Communists’ 
tactical maneuvers. The President gave up 
on his request for this trade program. He 
did so despite the fact that he has said a 
number of times that trade is a vital and 
crucial part of our efforts as the free-world 
leader. This is a devastating blow to our 
foreign policy and a devastating blow to 
our role as leader in protecting free insti- 
tutions in the world. The old-guard Re- 
publicans were responsible for this defeat, 

I have frequently commended the present 
Secretary of State for his outstanding efforts. 
Certainly, no one can say that John Foster 
Dulles has not worked hard and traveled 
many thousands of miles in pursuit of his 
duty. There has been no Secretary of State 
that I know of who has carried so heavy a 
burden of a divided support in his own party 
to the delicate and difficult job of interna- 
tional negotiation. I don't need to recall to 
you the series of ultimatums that ensued 
from prominent Republican Senators that 
pursued the Secretary of State to Geneva, 
binding his hands to any freedom of action. 
In addition, no man could have done more or 
tried harder to weld a southeast Asia defense 
structure in the past 3 months, However, 
unifying the non-Communist world, includ- 
ing the European countries interested in the 
Asian area, into a defense alliance in the 
matter of a few short weeks is a task terribly 
complicated and probably impossible to 
achieve in such a short period of time, 

Only in the last 3 months did we realize 
the full necessity for a defense structure in 
southeast Asia. Yet we should have been 
fashioning such a structure at least 18 
months ago. It is now very apparent that 
our estimates of the situation in Indochina 
have been woefully and terribly inaccurate. 
We have depended upon the notion that the 
Navarre plan could succeed in Asia and that 
fhe Communists in Indochina could not 
mount an organized drive and had to do- 
pend upon guerrilla action. The Navarre 
plan assumed that if the French could lure 
the Communists into an open fight, they 
could be easily defeated in Indochina. This 
plan was y proven to be false with 
the fall of Dien Bien Phu. Even as late as 
5 months ago, several administration spokes- 
men, including Secretary of State Dulles and 
Secretary of Defense Wilson, predicted a 
probable military victory in Indochina for 
the forces of the French Union. In Febru- 
ary of this year, Secretary Wilson sald that a 
French victory was “both possible and prob- 
able.” “I see no reason to think Indochina 
will be another Korea,” said Secretary Wilson, 
As late as March, Secretary Dulles said, “We 
have no reason to abandon the Navarre 
plan,” which called for a decisive military 
victory by the French in 1 year. 

During the same period, our Indochina 
policy fluctuated on all points -between 
assurances of early withdrawal of the few 
American technicians to warnings of heavy 
commitments of American manpower. A 
statement by Vice President Nox concern- 
ing the intervention of American manpower 
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was wholly at odds with prior statements of 
the President and with his own earlier asser- 
tions that massive retaliation was preferable 
to being nibbled to death in localized con- 
Hicts. 

Mr. Dulles suggested his support for both 
positions, however, irreconcilable they may 
seem to you and me. We have heard a great 

` deal of talk about seizing the initiative. The 
only question of initiative doesn't seem to be 
one of whether we have it or the Communists 
have it, but whether the President has it or 
the Old Guard Republicans have it. And I'm 
afraid we all know the tragic answer to this 
question. While Secretary Dulles has been 
laboring to unite the world in opposition to 
Communist imperialism, his party leaders in 
Congress have been suggesting that we crawl 
into a hole and pull it in after us. Some 
have even suggested that we pull-out of the 
United Nations if the other countries don't 
vote our way on the China question. 

Let me make one thing clear. I am com- 
pletely opopsed to having Red China in the 
United Nations. And I will continue to be 
opposed to it under any circumstances that 
I can now foresee. But let me ask you a 
simple question. What earthly good would 
it do for the United States to pull out of 
the United Nations? Would it help to stop 
Communist advances anywhere in the world? 
Would it strengthen our friends? Would it 
contribute to the safety of our cities, or help 
to increase the total military power which 
we now maintain in conjunction with our 
allies? I think we all know the answer. The 
admit tal of Red China to the U. N. would be 
a grave mistake, but the withdrawal of the 
United States would be a catastrophe. We 
can never defeat communism by running 
away—by picking up cur dolls and going 
home. 

Now, it may appear that I am being overly 
partisan, but I don't intend to be. I am 
only saying that I went to the Congress com- 
mitted to a bipartisan foreign policy con- 
ceived to block the encroachment of the in- 
sidious tyranny of Soviet communism on the 
world. To do this, I have tried to discern 
the policy I’m being asked to support. But 
the conflicting, vacillating statements on 
both Indochina and world trade make it 
practically impossible for anyone to know 
what the policy of the administration is. 
Let me conclude this particular aspect of my 
talk by saying that before the President 
insists on the support of our allies in build- 
ing a defense structure in southeast Asia, 
may I respectfully suggest that he selze the 
initlative back from the various Republican 
spokesmen so that we will know what poli- 
cies we're being asked to support; 

I don't presume to be an expert on south- 
east Asia, but I would like to suggest tenta- 
tively some of the alternative courses open 
to us. Even for the experts it is dificult to 
fay precisely what our policy should be in 
Indochina or what course future events will 
take. These will depend in great part on 
the reaction of Asians and Europeans to the 
terrible defeat freedom has suffered in the 
loss of 12 million free souls to the black 
night of tyranny. Ideally, it is hoped that 
the French, with additional assistance, ma- 
terial, and technical aid from the United 
Etates, will intensify the training of native 
troops, and grant full and genuine independ- 
ence to the people of the remaining area of 
Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos. Now, the 
French people have been carrying the bur- 
den of human losses in Indochina for 8 long 
years and, after Dien Bien Phu, settled for 
a major defeat rather than continue the 
struggle. I think we can understand this 
point of view, particulariy if we remember 
how dissatisfied some Americans became with 
the Korean war. 

Given this setback, let us hope it spurs us 
on to strive for a defensive structure in 
southeast Asia between those nations will- 
ing to cooperate with us and with each 
other, Through this method we might hope 
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to restrict the Communists at their present 
line of expansion. Of course, it is clear that 
through their movements in Cambodia and 
Laos and the remaining free portion of 
Vietnam the Communists do not intend to 
stop their expansionist designs with Viet- 
nam. They're going to try the same pattern 
of infiltration and subversion in the rest of 
Indochina that they have so successfully 
perpetuated in Vietnam. Now is the time 
to lay plans to meet this threat. Let's take 
the economic and political measures now 
which will avoid the painful alternates of 
military Intervention or capitulation. 

Certainly, the wisest political move is to 
grant independence to all nations in the 
area able to assume self-government. The 
failure of France to do this much earlier in 
the case of Indochina is a major cause of 
our problem there today since it permitted 
the Communists to seize control of the Na- 
tionalists’ movement in Vietnam. We can- 
not afford to give that kind of advantage to 
the Communists in any other part of the 
world. Coupled with this political attack 
are the vital weapons of economic and tech- 
nical assistance and propaganda programs 
as part of the arsenal of freedom in that 
strategic area of the world. 

In conclusion, let me just briefly outline 
what appear to me to be the necessary con- 
siderations for a successful program to main- 
tain the structure of the free world, par- 
ticularly in southeast Asia and Asia in gen- 
eral. First of all, I think we have to look 
at the economic problem, We cannot es- 
tablish a policy in Asia that does not work 
for the economic stability of the area. Eco- 
nomic survival depends on a satisfactory 
trade relationship. The trade relationships 
of Asia have been drastically disrupted by 
the war and by the emergence of a Com- 
munist China always ready to utilize trade 
as a purely political weapon. Therefore, we 
must develop a sound, progressive and re- 
sponsible trade program. Since the United 
States has the largest market of the world, 
it must assume the leadership in developing 
trade policy not only for Asia but for the en- 
tire free world. I have already suggested 
that the abandonment by President Eisen- 
hower of his modest but crucial trade pro- 
gram without a fight is a serious blow to 
this responsibility of the United States. The 
failure of the President to recognize that in 
not only trade legislation but also many 
other international programs, he is depend- 
ent upon the bulk of Democrats for success- 
fully accomplishing his goals—the apparent 
failure of the President to realize this fact— 
has had a seriously detrimental effect upon 
the leadership of America in the free world. 

A second general aim for Asia particularly 
is the continuance of the so-called point 4 
concept as an American expression of in- 
terest in the welfare of human beings. This 
Program does more to put the lie to the 
Communist propaganda that America is a 
purely materialistic nation than any other 
effort we have made. It is a very inexpensive 
program with the participating nations 
abroad providing by far the largest amount 
of the resources put into it. The benefits 
derived are and can be tremendous. 

A third goal is a grant of complete inde- 
Pendence to all countries that are able to 
assume self-government. We should do all 
possible to encourage those nations which 
still have colonial holdings to abandon them 
at the earliest possible time since the con- 
tinuance of colonial domination plays into 
the Soviets’ hands more than almost any- 
thing else. As to the immediate problem in 
Indochina, it seems to me that we should 
encourage the French to grant complete and 
immediate independence. 

We should rapidly bund a southeast 
Asian security structure. A defensive al- 
Uance among the nations of southeast Asia 
will warn the Communists in language they 
can understand that any further aggressive 
moves in that area of the world will be met 
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by the united strength of the area backed 
with material and technical aid from the 
west. This type of action, as has been 
shown in Europe, is the best way to deter 
Communist aggression and avoid the need 
for ever involving manpower in actual war- 
Tare. 

Last but not least, let me suggest that on 
all these points, as I mentioned with respect 
to trade, a vital necessity is an American, 
a nonpartisan approach to these problems of 
meeting Communist aggression in the world 
today. I don't think it is necessary to point 
out that there are many extremists in the 
Republican Party and some in the Democra- 
tic Party who do not support the sound 
programs to meet the Communist threat, 
These head-in-the-sand men without vision 
will never be reconciled to the needs of the 
20th century—as the President sees these 
needs and as most of us Democrats see them? 
Attempts to compromise with these ex- 
tremist elements have not only resulted in 
half-hearted, too-little-and-too-late policies 
in some instances, but have even resulted in 
giving up watered-down programs without 
a fight, as the recent experience with trade 
legislation clearly indicates. The President 
has a working majority in Congress for a 
soundly conceived foreign and trade policy. 
To obtain it, he must, It seems to me, 
recognize that a large bulk of Democrats 
must participate if it is to succeed. The 
sooner we get back to a real bipartisan ef- 
fort, the sooner will we move forward with 
our gteat responsibility as leader of the free 
world. Leadership of this high quality is not 
an option, it is an absolute and inescapable 
imperative for the survival of the free world. 


Portrait of a Proper Washingtonian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. ROBERT C. HENDRICKSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that an article 
appearing in the Sunday edition of the 
New York Times of August 5 be inserted 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

This fine writing by Mr. William S. 
White concerns our distinguished senior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. WATKINS]. 

I commend this article to my col- 
leagues as well as to the people of 
America. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PORTRAIT OF A PROPER WaASHINGTONIAN 

(By William S. White) 

WasnHinoton.—Never before in his life has 
ArTHUR VIVIAN WATKINS been involved in an 
affair so untidily dramatic as now besets him, 
the most prim and most sternly upright 
Member of the United States Senate. 

Mr. WATKINS, a slight, profoundly earnest 
and profoundly kind man of 67, looks 
squarely, if a bit shyly, upon the world from 
glittering rimless glasses below carefully 
combed white hair. The adjective’ thin” is 
so descriptive of him face, build, manner, 
even voice—as to be improperly apt. 

Quite suddenly it has fallen to his lot 
to be the reluctant but unterrified chairman 
of the most embarrassing—and the most im- 
portant—special committee that has been 
set up by the Senate in at least 20 and pos- 
sibly in 50 years. 

He is in charge of the bipartisan six-man 
Panel that will investigate whether the con- 
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duct of Senator Joserm R. McCartHy, Repub- 
lican, of Wisconsin, is properly censurable 
by the Senate itself. rew public men have 
ever undertaken more disagreeable tasks; few 
public men have undertaken such a task 
in as aseptically objective a manner as Sena- 
tor WaTkrins, the senior Republican Senator 
from Utah, is displaying. 

He has, for example. announced: “The 
rules of evidence in courts of the United 
States, State and Federal, are the rules that 
will apply * * *." This is so vast a change 
from the generality of congressional investi- 
gations, in which the rules are loose indeed, 
as to be almost historic. 

Mr. WarTkins, whose respectability is 
Matchless in a body of many respectable 
men, has an air of rectitude that is all but 
terrifying and, a man absolutely without 
cant or “side,” probably is utterly unaware 
of the effect he unwittingly gives. 

This effect is that of a glacially cold and 
distinterested judge. In his past when he 
actually was a district judge in Utah, he was 
so scrupulous that he quit eating with his 
old law colleagues at a common luncheon 
table he long had frequented. 

In the memory of old observers, no other 
man in the Senate, with the single exception 
of one of Mr. Wartxrns’ closest friends, 
former Senator Forrest C. Donnell, of Mis- 
souri, has ever been so deeply correct in 
word and action. It was seriously written 
of Senator Donnell that he would not close 
un letter to a friend with the phrase “my 
wife joins me in sending regards” without 
telephoning Mrs. Donnell to inquire whether 
these were indeed her true sentiments, and 
whether it was all right thus to convey them. 

While one knows of no anecdote quite 
so striking that is applicable to Senator 
Watkins, there can be no question that his 
sense of puntilio is without example in to- 
day's Senate. In the old days, Senator Tom 
Connally, the casually able Texan, was Mr, 
Warkrns' special goad. 

Senator Warxtns endured with a sort of 
shaky-voiced but resolute polee the mast 
piercing of the more or less poisoned orator- 
ical darts that Mr. Connally, as leader of an 
internationalist foreign policy, delighted to 
hurl at him as a representative of the semi- 
isolationist school. 

The Connolly versus WATKINS engage- 
ments they could not be called feuds, for 
Mr. WaTKINS was and is wholly without the 
savage joy in combat for its own sake that 
happily animates the Texan—arose precisely 
out of Senator Watkins’ unparalleled pre- 
cision, When a matter like the North 
Atlantic Treaty came forward, Mr. WATKINS 
tirelessly and formidably pressed for the 
meaning, and all possible alternative mean- 
ings, of every clause and section and, indeed, 
almost every word. 

He did so in face of the unexampled power 
of public scorn from a man, Mr. Connally, 
whose skill in blowing down opponents on 
the Senate floor is not in the least way ap- 
proached by any present Member—including 
Senator McCartuy himself. 

The Watkins precision, the Watkins 
doggedness in the face of every rebuff and 
oral assault, have never faltered in the past. 
Almost certainly these qualities will now be 
put to the supreme test, for Senator Mc- 
Cartuy has never yet failed to dominate any 
Senate committee proceeding that has in any 
way involved him. 

It is hardly conceivable that any two men 
could be more unlike than the muscular Mr. 
McCarty from Wisconsin and the frail Mr, 
Wartxins from Utah. 

Senator McCartuy has, in a magnified way. 
many of the traits supposed to be held by 
extroverts. He is gregarious, convivial, care- 
less, and uninhibited. Senator WATKINS, in 
a magnified way, has many of the traits 
commonly assigned to introverts. He is 
rather lonely, wholly abstemious, spare, dry, 
slightly nervous in manner, and a man who 
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could not be imagined in the act of slapping 
another's back. 

Nevertheless, and for all this, there is steel 
under the almost parsonical mien that 
ARTHUR VIVIAN WATKINS turns toward the 
world. Although basically an orthodox Re- 
publican, he is to the last limit permitted to 
him by his convictions a loyal Eisenhower 
follower. It is said of him by colleagues that 
he has on occasion fought it out in the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee with such powerful 
and combative Republican rightwingers as 
Senator Eversrr MCKINLEY DIRKSEN, of 
Illinois, and even with the greatly feared 
Democrat, Senator Par McCarran, of Nevada. 

It is even said that ARTHUR VIVIAN War- 
KINS, rimless glasses and all, on one occasion 
when he was leading for the President toward 
a more liberal immigration policy, indicated 
that he would be quite prepared to step out 
of the closed committeeroom with an an- 
tagonist and, as they say, take off our coats.” 

For Mr. Watkins to reach that state he 
had to be moved voicanically—but he can 
be so moved. For one example, he reached 
that point last winter over the Issue of 
President Eisenhower's nomination of Gov, 
Earl Warren, of California, to be Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States. 

Mr. Warren, as an internationalist Repub- 
lican, was never the friend or the ideal of 
the rightwing Republican group to which 
Mr. Watkins most of the time belongs. 
Nevertheless, Senator WATKINS’ veneration 
for tradition, for objectivity and for the due 
process provisions of Anglo-Saxon justice 
could not be higher. 

Thus, when the chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, Senator WILLIAM LANGER, Repub- 
lcan, of North Dakota, allowed to be pub- 
lished some very odd and unverified charges 
in opposing Mr. Warren's confirmation by 
the Senate, Mr. Warxrns found himself 
unable to contain himself, notwithstanding 
that he is president of the Sharon Stake 
Latter Day Saints Church, 

He turned upon the startled Senator 
Lancer—who, by the way, requires no help 
whatever in taking care of himself—and from 
little Mr. Wat«tns there issued a geyser of 
hot words about “the biggest lot of tommy- 
rot” he had ever heard, 

Mr. Warxrns’ moral code, political and 
otherwise, is as rigid as a pole and few men 
in the Senate, if any, would be slower to 
forgive delinquency, just as few would be 
slower to change it without overwhelming 
and proper evidence. 

What the Senate, therefore, has In Select 
Committee Chairman WATKINS Is a highly 
traditional, inflexible, deeply cautious man 
who will, in the opinion of some colleagues 
who may not in fact particularly like him, 
unswervingly deliver true judgment, which- 
ever way he sees it, when the time comes. 

He has many times shown the white-faced 
courage of the essentially gentle, essentially 
timid man. Although he has been many 
things—small-town editor, fruit grower, and 
now Senator—he is perhaps most of all a 
judge. 


New York Wants Out From the Doghouse 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


- HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
James Morgan is not only an outstanding 
student of history but he is a keen and 
discerning interpretator of current 
events. = 
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I include in my remarks an interesting 
article written by Mr. Morgan appearing 
in the Boston Globe of August 15, 1954. 


His observation about the powerful 
financial interests in the environs of 
Wall Street, in connection with the 1952 
Republican National Convention, and 
the part played by Winthrop Aldrich, 
then chairman of the Chase National 
Bank, and his brother-in-law, John D. 
Rockefeller, and Gov. Thomas Dewey, 
of New York, in connection with stopping 
the late Senator Robert Taft, and nomi- 
nating General Eisenhower, is most in- 
teresting. 

The article follows: 

New York Wants Our From tHe DocHousr— 
Irs Crry Stickers Havina Put Over EISEN- 
Hower, Irs Democrats Ark HOPING ro RE- 
SUME THER OLD IMPERIAL Sway OVER THE 
Hicks From THE STICKS 

(By James Morgan) 

New York will hold the center of the po- 
litical stage in this coming month of Sep- 
tember, when party leaders will “leave it to 
the convention,” as Boss Murphy used to say, 
to nominate the Democratic and Republican 
candidates for Governor. The Republicans 
have been beseeching Governor Dewey to 
change his mind and to run for a fourth 
term. Their best remaining hope to hold 
the State is pinned on Senator Ives, 

The Democrats, on the contrary, are em- 
barrassed with riches. Congressman Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt is an active candidate for 
that nomination. Those who are imper- 
vious to the magic of the name of this 40- 
year-old son of a President and grandnephew 
of another are pressuring the newly elected 
mayor, Robert F. Wagner, himself also a 
junior to a distinguished father, to exchange 
city hall for the State capitol. That party 
still has in reserve a dark horse, William 
Averell Harriman, a favorite son in the Chi- 
cago convention 2 years ago. 

CITY SLICKERS PUT OVER IKE 


Prom the time William H. Seward, of New 
York, entered the Republican convention of 
1860 a 2-to-1 favorite only to be out- 
shouted by the packed galleries of the Wig- 
wam on the Chicago lake front and outma- 
neuvered by the Lincoln men, the New York- 
ers lost every contest until the nomination 
of Eisenhower. 

Powerful financial Interests In the environs 
of Wall Street, wearied of being on the out- 
side for 20 years, decided long in advance of 
the presidential election of 1952 to take for- 
tune by the forelock and get on the inside. 

They had no reason to find fault with 
Senator Taft, who was leading for the nomi- 
nation, except that they didn't believe that 
the long run of Democratio luck could be 
broken by Mr. Republican or any other 
straight-out party man. As they viewed the 
problem, the only chance of winning was 
with a candidate imported from outside of 
politics. 

To consolidate the East behind General 
Eisenhower, they had to start with the con- 
trol of the New York delegation. As Governor 
Dewey had announced that he would retire 
in 1950, and thereby lose his mastery of the 
machine, he was summoned into a confer- 
ence at the Chase National Bank with the 
chairman of the bank, Winthrop Aldrich, and 
his brother-in-law, John D. Rockefeller. He 
emerged from that meeting with the an- 
nouncement that he would run again. 

The aged Lieutenant Governor, who had 
been gathering support as the successor to 
the retiring Governor, felt under obligation 
to tell his supporters why he was leaving 
them out on a limb. He make the mistake 
of writing instead of telephoning his expla- 
nation, which included a reference to some 
financial assistance he would receive in pay- 
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ing his debts. One recipient of the letter, 
being anti-Dewey, leaked its contents. 
CITADEL AND DOGHOUSE 


With Governor Dewey in a position to de- 
liver the New York delegation to Eisenhower, 
the other delegations from the East easily 
were lined up on the same side. The plan- 
ners next were able, with the aid of eastern 
financial influence in General Motors, to take 
away from Taft the automotive State of 
Michigan and thus break into the solid 
Midwest. 

Still they had not succeeded in overcoming 
‘Taft's lead when the convention met. It was 
their exposure of the usual dirty work at the 
crossroad in rounding up for the Senator the 
delegations from the Republican rotten bor- 
oughs of the South that gave them the wind- 
fall of a moral issue. That turned the trick 
in a most forehanded and efficient campaign 
for the capture of the convention. 

While the Republicans have been the party 
of the Middle West, New York has been the 
keystone in the Democratic arch from the 
days of Jefferson. Although the city of New 
York, with its huge Democratic majorities, 
has been the citadel of that party, its leaders 
have been in the doghouse at most national 
conventions in the 70 years since Grover 
Cleveland was thrust upon them, after Gen- 
eral Bragg, of Wisconsin, had declared, “We 
love him for the enemies he has made”—in 
Tammany Hall. 

When Cleveland came up for the custom- 
ary renomination of a President opposition 
‘was hopeless, and a spokesman for Tammany 
assured us of the press on the arrival of the 
delegation in St. Louis, “Aw, we're unani- 
mous for the old so and so." But at the next 
convention, in 1892, the entire New York 
delegation, under the lead of Croker, sat in 
sullen silence while the wigwam rocked with 
the chorus of— 

“Grover, Grover, 4 years more of Grover, 

Out they go, in we go, then we'll be in 

clover.” 
NOT THE SAME OLD TIGER 


Woodrow Wilson and Franklin D. Roosevelt 
also were nominated in defiance of Tam- 
many. But a change has been in process 
since the consolidation of the 5 Boroughs 
of Manhattan, Brooklyn, the Bronx, Queens, 
and Richmond Into 1 city half a century ago. 
Brooklyn has outgrown what is now in lit- 
eral truth little old New York in Manhat- 
tan. The parent island is being pressed also 
by the growth of the Bronx, and the late 
Edward J. Flynn, of that borough, became 
the boss of all the bosses. 

The damming of the flood of immigrants 
has deprived the Tammany tiger of the 
green fodder on which he waxed fat. Slum 
clearances also have taken away from him 
some of his once happy hunting grounds. 
Higher wages, social security, settlement 
houses, playgrounds and parks, and the 
movies are competing with the Tammany 
clubhouses and reducing a dependence on 
the monopoly of social services that Tam- 
many once had. 

Racial changes, too, ‘are reflected in the 
very name of the present able and ambitious 
successor to Kelly, Croker, and Murphy— 
Carmine DiSapio, That Italo-American has 
80 far persuaded the county leaders upstate 
that his organization is not the old rule or 
ruin machine, that they elected him to the 
Democratic National Committee, whose door 
never before was entered by a Tammanyite. 
DiSapio has left the mayor he nominated 
with such a measure of independence that 
Robert F. Wagner is being acclaimed another 
LaGuardia. J 


CAN NEW YORK REGAIN PRIMACY? 


The Republicans are at one serious disad- 
vantage in drafting a candidate for Gov- 
ernor next month. They are not able to 
convince Governor Dewey that another term 
at Albany would assure him a third try for 
the Presidency, Nor can they give Senator 
Ives a guaranty that his election for Gov- 
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ernor would bring him any nearer the White 
House than he now is in the Senate. 

For the Republicans in the country at 
large are allergic to New Yorkers. Of the five 
to whom they have entrusted the standard of 
their party, Willkie, Dewey, and Eisenhower 
were transplanted from the Middle West. A 
fourth, Hughes, was defeated. Among the 
12 Presidents the Republicans have elected, 
Theodore Roosevelt alone was born and bred 
in the imperial State. Even he slipped in by 
the side door from the Vice Presidency, with 
a broad brim hat disguising him as a ranch- 
man from the wild West. 

The Governorship of New York, mark the 
contrast, has been the steppingstone to the 
Democratic nomination for President five 
times since the Civil War. Of the four Demo- 
crats in the White House in that era, half 
of them, Cleveland and F. D. R., were pro- 
moted from Albany to Washington. A third, 
Governor Tilden, missed by only one disputed 
electoral vote. Wilson moved to 1600 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue from Princeton, N. J., a sub- 
urb of Manhattan, Only Truman was a 
“hick from the sticks,” in the vernacular of 
Broadway. 

This first Democratic ex-President in 30 
years was also the first candidate of either 
party since Woodrow Wilson to lose New 
York and yet win an election. That brought 
to a period a long story of the primacy of the 
Empire State in American politics. Shall it 
ever again exercise that imperial sway in a 
Union whose course is westward, with Cali- 
fornia casting the deciding vote in two 
national elections in the recent past? 


An Investment Pays Off 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, the Balti- 
more Sun, an independent Democratic 
newspaper, recently commented editori- 
ally on the progress of the Eisenhower 
administration. 

This editorial entitled “An Investment 
Pays Off,” commends the President very 
highly, and I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: : 

AN INVESTMENT Pars Orr 

As the Eisenhower program continues its 
triumphant march through the Congress, in- 
terested observers will have noted several 
features of the situation which are almost 
unprecedented in recent years. 

Mr. Eisenhower took office slong with a 
Congress which was almost evenly divided 
between Republicans and Democrats. In ad- 
dition, his own party, though in nominal 
control, was badly split almost down the 
middie. There was every indication that 
either the Democrats would take over and 
block the whole program or else that the 
extreme right wing of the Republican side 
would accomplish the same end. 

Actually it was the rightwing Repub- 
licans who first ventured to.challenge their 
titular leader. Their instr nt was the 
proposed Bricker amendment to the Con- 
stitution. The purpose of this amendment 
was to tie the hands of the President in the 
conduct of foreign affairs. Without once 
raising his voice, Mr, Eisenhower was suc- 
cessful in pushing aside this dangerous re- 
versal of the constitutional practice for the 
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time being. After that rebuff, the rebellious 
Republicans somehow lost the initiative. 

The next real test, one might say, came 
with the tax bill, especially with that fea- 
ture of it which reduced, if it did not elim- 
inate, the element of injustice involved in 
the double taxation of corporation dividends. 
Here the demagogs, in the Congress and out- 
side it, sought to arouse class feeling by the 
usual kind of rabble rousing. Their efforts 
broke down before the logic of the proposal. 

For more than a generation, President and 
Congressmen have quailed before the threats 
of the so-called farm bloc. The cowardice— 
political prudence is a politer description— 
of many saddled us with an outdated system 
of rigid farm subsidies which has cost us 
billions and, in addition, produced mount- 
ing surpluses of basic commodities which 
hang like an impending avalanche over the 
agricultural markets. 


Mr. Eisenhower's program, designed to 
bring more resiliency into the whole struc- 
ture of farm supports, was argued before 
the true farmers of the country as if he 
and Secretary Benson had never heard of 
the political farmers. They based their case 
on the facts of the situation. The political 
spokesmen of the supposedly embattled 
farmers gave ground slowly, but they yielded. 
The Indications are that Mr. Eisenhower, in- 
stead of arousing the hatred of the true 
farmers, actually won their admiration by 
the reasonableness of his position and his 
pluck in standing up for it. 


In his quiet but effective way, Mr. Eisen- 
hower has challenged those who insist that 
the Federal organism shall swallow more and 
more of the potential hydroelectric power 
sources of the country—who envisage, in 
brief, a nationwide Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority and shriek that private develop- 
ment of such resources is robbery of the 
people. Here again the battle continues, but 
the zest has gone out of it. Mr. Eisenhower 
is certain to see his concepts prevail. 

The big showdown with the labor politi- 
cians is yet to come. They make no secret 
of their distaste for Mr. Eisenhower and his 
ideas, and so far they and their friends have 
been able to delay consideration of the rela- 
tively mild changes in the Taft-Hartley Act 
which he would like to make. Clearly they 
have no stomach for a head-on battle with 
the man who has demonstrated so great a 
capacity to get what he wants over all the 
other pressure groups. 

And of what does this capacity consist? 
Mr. Eisenhower does not resort to invective. 
He has not publicly denounced a single in- 
dividual since he took office, not even those 
who have openly attacked him and sought 
to block his program. He has ignored the 
Pressure of groups as such. In this he is in 


marked contrast with his recent predeces- 


sors, He has preached no dogma save that 
of public decency and public welfare. He 
has acted on the principle that the people 
of the United States and thelr representa- 
tives in the Congress can be trusted to act 
for the public good when the circumstances 
are made known to them. He has invested 
his honesty and candor in this faith, And 
what dividends they have already paid. 


Hail to the Chief of North Castle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 
Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, the 


House has granted me permission to 
insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
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tribute to the chief of police of North 
Castle, N. Y., John Hergenhan, upon his 
election as president of the New York 
State Association of Chiefs of Police. No 
small honor. 

The editorial was published in the 
Daily Times, of Mamaroneck, N. Y., July 
31, 1954. 

Those of us who have knowledge of 
the performance record of Chief Hergen- 
han know that his selection for this im- 
portant post was well deserved and a 
fortunate one for the Empire State. 

The above-mentioned follows: 

HAIL To THE CHIEF or NORTH CASTLE 


For the head of such a small police force 
as that of North Castle to be elected presi- 
dent of the New York State Association of 
Chiefs of Police is an obvious tribute to the 
individual rather than to his force or com- 
munity. 

Chief John Hergenhan, of North Castle, 
is a colorful personality. His town is com- 
paratively small in population and his regu- 
lar force includes only nine men. But he 
does a lot with what he has and he does not 
hide the light of North Castle beneath a 
bushel basket. He will not only fight at the 
drop of a hat anyone who decries the gran- 
deur and greatness of his hometown; he 
will even furnish.the hat to drop. 

So, to the chief of North Castle, our hear- 
tiest congratulations on being elected to lead 
the association of more than 600 top law- 
enforcement officers from the 200 cities and 
towns and villages of this State. 

The association and the State will know 
that Chief Hergenhan is on the job, 


Benson Strategy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr, THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Alfred D. Stedman which was pub- 
lished in the St. Paul Pioneer Press of 
Sunday, August 15, 1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: — 

BENSON STRATECY 

How did he do it? What strategy gave 
Ezra Benson the victory against heavy odds 
in his long fight for flexible farm price 
supports? 

Of course, flexibility hag been favored by 
every President from Hoover to Eisenhower, 
Including, at times, Truman. It has been 
put in use by every Secretary of Agriculture 
from Henry A. Wallace to Benson, also in- 
cluding, at times, Brannan. A quarter cen- 
tury of administrative experience thus 
backed Benson's side. 

But, beyond the merits, what of strategy? 
That always affects the outcome of such 
congressional struggles. 

Wiliam M. Blair told in the New York 
Times of July 2 how the strategy worked 
in the House. Now the same kind has suc- 
Ceeded in the Senate. He reported many 
GOP Members influenced by a feeling of 
2 for Presidential help in campaigns this 
all. 

Beyond that, Blair's story traced the strate- 
Ey back to conflicts between regional farm 
groups, such as those between wheat and 
foed grains; between wool and cotton, and 
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cottonseed, and its vegetable-oll competitor, 


beans. 

He traced it also to consumer-producer 
conflicts over dairy and other prices—con- 
fiicta which made the big-city Democrat 
Members wary of supporting the farm bloc. 

“The Eisenhower administration played 
upon these conflicts with the touch of a 
master,” Blair reported. He told of the ad- 
ministration bid for western wool votes with 
a direct-subsidy plan. He told of the alter- 
native put up to them of going with the 
administration on filexible price supports or 
of getting no wool program. He told of low- 
ering price supports on manufactured dairy 
products—which, he might have added, 
didn’t extend to high-priced eastern fluid 
milk and so didn’t antagonize those dairy 
groups that want cheap feed and high-priced 
milk, 

Also Blair described the angling for con- 
sumer backing by Benson and aids. “They 
never made the outright claim that a reduc- 
tion of wheat or corn or cotton supports 
would mean lower consumer prices for staple 
foods and cotton shirts.” he wrote. “But, 
knowingly or unknowingly, they created the 
impression.” 

So the administration's Republican losses 
to the farm bloc were more than offset. In 
the showdown vote,“ Blair wrote, “the wool 
and dairy Members and a bloc of the north- 
ern big-city Democrats kicked over the traces 
and stood with the President.” 

The result is being widely hailed as a per- 
sonal triumph for Secretary Benson. 

Such victories convey their rewards, assess 
their costs, and create their opportunities. 

The rewards of this one are conspicuous, 
The congressional session began with politi- 
cal foes in full cry for Benson's official scalp. 
It ends with them beaten, with his Cabinet 
position strengthened, the President back- 
ing him more firmly than ever, and with even 
Congress on his side. 


The costs include those personally borne 
by the Secretary. His long and hard speak- 
ing campaign began in St. Paul back in Feb- 
ruary of last year. A weaker man could have 
been floored by the strain. 

And there are hidden costs of a strategy 
that turns farm group against farm group, 
section against section, and consumer against 
farmer. The strategy worked. But will the 
conflicts thus stirred up flare back to plague 
an administration that is seeking national 
unity? 

An opportunity of the Secretary's victory is 
to see that they do not, It is to heal those 
wounds, remove grounds for sectional feel- 
ings of discrimination, and win confidence of 
farmers and consumers for his more flexible 
farm program. The victory strengthens him 
to seize that opportunity. 


} ` 

Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 

mittee Reports on Bryson Bill, H. R. 
1227 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Bryson bill—H. R. 1227—was the sub- 
ject of long and extended hearings by 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Because of the widespread 
interest in the bill I am herewith in- 
cluding, as part of my remarks, a copy 
of the report issued by the committee to- 
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day, setting forth the views of the com- 


‘mittee with reference to the bill at this 


time. 

The report reads as follows: 

Report on H. R. 1227, Berson Bren 

The Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to whom was referred the Bryson 
bill (H. R. 1227) to prohibit the transpor- 
tation In interstate commerce of advertise- 
ments of alcoholic beverages by mall, news- 
paper, periodical, newsreel, photographic 
film, or record for mechanical reproduction, 
and the broadcasting of such advertisements 
by radio and television, having considered 
same, submits the following report: 

Extensive hearings were held on the bill 
by the entire committee on May 19, 20, 21, 
and 24, 1954. The record of the hearings 
covers almost 500 printed pages. Over 50 
witnesses appeared in person and were heard. 
An even greater number submitted state- 
ments for the record. Included among the 
representatives were various civic and re- 
ligious groups, publishers, representatives of 
labor unions, distillers, trade associations, 
the press, radio, and television broadcasters, 
and Members of Congress. In addition, 
numerous letters, telegrams, and petitions 
were received from all parts of the United 
States. x 

The bill before the committee and the 
hearings held thereon raise many difficult 
issues, particularly those of a constitutional 
character resulting from the adoption of the 
21st amendment. These issues require fur- 
ther consideration and more detailed infor- 
mation. The questions in the main are as 
follows: 

1. To what extent, if any, from a consti- 
tutional standpoint is the 2lst amendment 
applicable? 

(a) Does it preclude Congress from adopt- 
ing legislation designed either to prevent, 
regulate, or control advertising of alcoholic 
beverages? 

(b) Does Congress have the power to adopt 
legislation that would apply to the advertis- 
ing of intoxicating liquors in States, Terri- 
torles or possessions where the delivery or 
use of intoxicating liquors is prohibited by 
law? 

2. Is there any constitutional prohibition 
against such proposed legislation because of 
curtailments of free speech— 

(a) as to radio and television? 

(b) as to newsparers, periodicals, etc.? 

(c) as to use of the mails? 

3. Does the second section of the 21st 
amendment give a State the right to pass 
legislation on this subject with reference 
— 


(a) radio and televislon operating within 
the State, or, broadcasts from stations op- 
erating without the State? 

(b) newspapers and periodicals published 
and circulated within the State, or, circulated 
in the State although published outside of 
the State? 

4. If the second section of the 21st amend- 
ment gives protective rights to a State, how 
would such rights be made effective with 
respect to broadcasts originating in another 
State? 

5. Would Congress have the power to pro- 
hibit the movement in interstate commerce, 
by mail or otherwise, of advertisements of 
alcoholic beverages that originate outside the 
boundaries of the United States? 

6. Does the Federal Communications Com- 
mission have jurisdiction under present law 
that would enable it to carry out provisions 
contained in the proposed legislation without 
additional congressional action? 

7. Does existing law enable the Federal 
Trade Commission to proceed against ad- 
vertisements of alcoholic beverages when 
such advertisements are deemed misleading 
or deceptive with respect to the effect of 
alcoholic beverages on health and morals? 

In view of the many complaints received 
by this committee with regard to improper 
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or excessive advertising of some alcoholic 
beverages on radio and television, the com- 
mittee is seeking information from the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, the beer, 
wine, and broadcasting industries and their 
respective trade associations with regard to 
(a) extent of this advertising in dollar vol- 
ume in relation to other advertising, (b) 
the number, character, and length of pro- 
grams sponsored by wine and beer manu- 
facturers, and (c) the broadcast time con- 
sumed in the course of such programs and 
by spot announcements of beer and wine 
products. 

In this connection, the committee takes 
cognizance of the fact that the distilling 
industry has adopted a policy of refraining 
from advertising its products over radio and 
television. This fact creates the thought 
that consideration could profitably be given 
by the beer and wine industries to the pos- 
sibility of eliminating or curtailing their ad- 
vertising over radio and television. 

The committee furthermore takes cogni- 
zance of the fact that the television code 
specifically prohibits the advertising of hard 
liquors on television while the code does 
permit the advertising of beer and wine with- 
out any restrictions. The committee, there- 
fore, raises the question whether radio and 
television broadcasters should not also adopt 
specific policies with regard to the adver- 
tising of beer and wine products with a 
view to eliminating or curtailing such ad- 
vertising. The advertising of alcoholic bev- 
erages on television is not in good taste if 
such advertisement includes a scene of a 
family or any person drinking, serving, or 
preparing drinks, or contains any representa- 
tion primarily appealing to children. 

The committee feels that the efforts of 
the broadcasting industry and particularly 
the television industry at self-regulation in 
this highly sensitive field of advertising and 
programing, have not been as successful as 
the committee might justifiably have ex- 
pected. The committee feels that it is in- 
cumbent upon the radio and television in- 
dustries, in their own enlightened interest, 
to give serious consideration to the wide- 
spread complaints with reference to the ad- 
vertising of alcoholic beverages over their 
mediums and to take immediate steps to 
meet these complaints. 

The committee, therefore, feels justified 
fn requesting that the radio and television 
industries submit to this committee by Jan- 
uary 1, 1955, a report as to the steps already 
taken, and proposed to be taken, to cope 
with this problem. We expect the whole- 
hearted cooperation of all concerned in ar- 
riving at a satisfactory solution to these 
vital issues, — 


Where Is That Slamp? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, to offset 
to a small degree the cries of our politi- 
cal adversaries that the financial condi- 
tion of the United States after a year 
and a half of a Republican administra- 
tion, might be improved, I wish to insert 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an edi- 
torial published in the Daily Times, of 
Mamaroneck, N. V., titled “Where Is 
That Slump?” 

The editorial follows: 

For the first half of 1953 personal income 
in the Nation was at the annual rate of 
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$284,700 million For the first half of 1954 
it has been at the annual rate of $285,500 
million, 

For 1953 as a whole, personal income was 
$286,100 million, Since the comparisons of 
the first half of each year show we are run- 
ning this year some #800 million ahead of 
the rate for last year,.we may, at least pre- 
sumably, anticipate for 1954 as a whole per- 
sonal income around $286,900 million. 

These are not guesses. They are official 
figures from the Department of Commerce. 
And if last year was the biggest year in busi- 
ness history of the United States, 1954 may 
be even bigger. This is a gratifying contrast 
to earlier forecasts which had included opin- 
ions we would have a “leveling-off period.” 
Instead, the trend is still upward. 

The figures are hereby respectfully re- 
ferred to Senators Paul Douglas, of Illinois, 
and Wayne Morse, of Oregon, and to Walter 
Reuther, head man of the CIO. For these 
have been the bellwethers among the gloom- 
and-doom boys who predicted earlier this 
year we were headed for Hades in a wheel- 
barrow. 

What's that again, boys? 


More Liberal Retirement Program Needed 
for Retired Railroad Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with pleasure that I rise 
to lend my support to H. R. 7840, re- 
cently approved by the Committee cn 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. Be- 
cause of the keen interest this type of 
legislation holds for hundreds of mem- 
bers in my district, I have followed 
closely the detailed hearings on this bill. 

May I state that I am aware H. R. 
7840 is not a panacea for all existing ills 
in the Railroad Retirement Act, and 
does not provide the key to the many 
complex problems which beset those who 
fall under its provisions, and who must 
depend for their,existence solely on the 
meager benefits afforded by the act. 
But on the other hand, this bill corrects 
in one simple measure several minor in- 
equities which have been permitted al- 
ready too long to exist. 

For that reason I urge the House to 
lend its approval to H. R. 7840 for the 
small, but much-needed assistance it 
will provide at this time. I wish to make 
it clear that I feel the inequities, which 
will remain, even after this legislation 
is enacted, should be corrected after 
sufficient study, as soon as Congress re- 
convenes at the beginning of next year. 

If Iam fortunate enough to be a Mem- 
ber of Congress next year, I intend to 
introduce a bill to provide for adequate 
increases in all classes of pensions, 
There is an urgent need for such legisla- 
tion. I trust I will have the cooperation 
of all elements in the railroad industry 
in an attempt to formulate amendments 
to the act, which will not only be ac- 
tuarially practicable, but which will be 
liberal enough to afford all annuitants a 
sizeable increase in the amount of their 
subsistence, 
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But of necessity that will have to re- 
main for next session. Right now we 
have the chance to effect some minor 
changes in the act, which will then put us 
in a better position to know what further 
general improvements can be made next 


year. 

The legislation before us can briefly 
be summarized as follows: 

First, benefits to widows, dependent 
widowers, and dependent parents at age 
60 instead of age 65. 

Second, benefits to widowed mothers 
with physically or mentally disabled chil- 
dren over the age of 18. 

Third, full survivor benefits to widows, 
dependent widowers, and dependent 
parents who are also eligible for a rail- 
road retirement annuity in their own 
right. s 

Fourth, increasing the creditable com- 
pensation from the present maximum of 
$300 a month to a maximum of $350 a 
month in the calculation of a retirement 
or survivor annuity. 

Fifth, disregarding the compensation 
earned after the age of 65, if the credit- 
ing of such compensation would diminish 
the annuity. 

Sixth, changing the’ disability work 
clause to a maximum of $100 in earnings 
for any month without loss of the annu- 
ity for that month. 

Seventh, excluding the service of cer- 
tain delegates to national or interna- 
tional conventions of railway labor or- 
ganizations from coverage under this act. 

Eighth, elimination of the requirement 
in the present law that a child over the 
age of 16 and under 18 years must attend 
school regularly in order to be eligible 
for a survivor's annuity. 

Ninth, waiver of retirement benefits for 
certain individuals who are receiving 
non-service-connected veterans’ pen- 
sions, 

Many members of the railroad indus- 
try residing in my district haye taken 
occasion to write me concerning this leg- 
islation. Many of them are in one of the 
categories mentioned above, and from 
their sincere letters, I can assure you 
that this legislation is needed and needed 
badly. For what little improvement it 
will make in their bleak lives, I think we 
should not hesitate to approve H. R. 7840 
without further delay, for the benefit of 
the retired railroad workers. 


The Indochina Truce 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks, 
I include a splendid analysis, one of the 
finest and most interpretative I have 
seen, prepared by one of the ablest 
Members of the Congress, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. O'NEILL] on 
the Indochina truce, appearing in the 
Boston Traveler of August 12, 1954: 
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Was THERE A Dean Wire THe Rens?—GeEneva 
BELLOUT, O'NETLL ASSERTS 
(By Hon. Tuomas P. O'NEIL, Jr.) 

{Evrror’s Nore.— This is another expression 
of opinion by a Massachusetts Member of 
Congress regarding the truce in Indochina 
in response to inquiry by the Traveler.) 

The recent Geneva conference has been 
widely credited with having contributed to 
world peace. It is time to recognize reality. 
We have witnessed at Geneva the culmina- 
tion of a perfumed sellout to Communist ag- 
gression. 

The partioning of Vietnam proclaims to 
the entire Communist world and to all neu- 
tral peoples of South Asia that the combined 
military might of the free world has been 
incapable of halting aggression. 

FENCE SITTER WARNED 


Of greater significance, the Geneva docu- 
ment proclaims to fence sitters the world 
Over that those guarding the fences of free- 
dom had neither the determination nor the 
will to forestall this latest act in the Com- 
munist march of world conquest. 

The responsibility of the present admin- 
istration in this tragic loss is not absolved by 
its refusal, for a while, to participate actively 
in the conference, nor can it escape the onus 
by having signed a separate declaration at 
the end of the conference. 

The people of the United States can take 
no pride in the rationalization of the Secre- 
tary of State that the loss of the present 
may lead to a gain for the future. The cere- 
monies and rituals cannot obscure the fact 
that the independent world capitulated at 
Geneva and that the United States was a 
leader of the free world at the time of that 
Capitulation. 

The responsibility of France in the sellout 
at Geneva cannot be camouflaged by the rec- 
ord of her sacrifices in 7 years of warfare or 
by the gallant efforts of French Union forces. 

In the more important battle, the battle 
to win the loyalty of the Indochinese peo- 
ple, France cannot escape accountability 
for her record in Indochina during 83 years 
prior to World War II. 

France is accountable for the begrudging 
and pathetic measures of so-called inde- 
pendence granted since the end of World 
War II. 

France is faced with the Indictment of 
haying sponsored a local regime which was 
sympathetic to French colonial interests and 
in no sense broadly representative of the 
People of Vietnam. 


VIETNAM SHACKLED 


During the post-war years, while Indo- 
nesia, the Philippines, Burma, India, Pak- 
istan, and Ceylon have made great strides in 
independent self-government, the peoples of 
1 have remained shackled and spoon- 

ed. 

France made Geneva inevitable by a policy 
of frustrating the free development of self- 
government even though proclaiming ever 
greater degrees of so-called independence 
that is, independence within the French 
Union. 

The credit which may be due France for 
fighting communism is seriously qualified 
by the failure of France to create condi- 
tions in Indochina under which the Indo- 
chinese would be deeply inspired to fight the 
Communists because they felt they had a 
real stake in the outcome. 

The United Kingdom cannot escape re- 
sponsibility simply on the ground of an 
llth-hour decision of the British chiefs of 
Staff that military resistance could not halt 
the Vietminh forces. Nor is there solace in 
the view that the free world might agree 
to prevent the further conquest of south- 
east Asia, but only after an important por- 
tion of Vietnam had been offered as a sac- 
rificial gift to the Communists. 

We have long since learned, or should have 
learned, that the value in preventing ag- 
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gression extends far beyond the country or 
territory actually save in a given instance. 
Since World War U free peoples the world 
over have found hope in seeing aggressive 
actions successfully resisted in a number of 
instances. 

A blockade did not drive us from Berlin. 
That Greece is free today bears witness to 
the determination of free men to thwart 
Communist subversion and expansion. 


KOREA FINE EXAMPLE 


In Korea, the United States, with some 
assistance from the United Nations, gave 
evidence that the will of free men to defend 
themselves could not be intimidated by Com- 
munist force. Had we compromised in 
Greece or Korea with a Geneva document 
it is doubtful whether Japan or the Middle 
East would be free today. 

By permitting the fall of northern Viet- 
nam has provided a springboard from which 
the Communists.can launch attacks for the 
subjugation of Laos, Cambodia, and That- 
land. Having penetrated and conquered 
these states, Indonesia and Burma would 
lie exposed as the next victims. 

In the struggle between a united Com- 
munist world and the divided, trresolute, 
free world represented at Geneva, the loy- 
alty of the people of south Asia may be 
given to those who have proven they can 
win success. With each new Communist 
victory the burden of resistance will become 
progressively compounded. 

If the United States Government is to 
retain its position of leadership it cannot 
condone the perpetuation of condtlions 
which predispose any area to an ultimate 
sellout as that at Geneva. 

No surrender should be passively viewed 
from the sidelines. We look upon the loss 
of northern Vietnam from the vantage point 
of hindsight. 

Having learned our lesson, it is now in- 
cumbent upon us that we look to Indo- 
nesia, Burma, Thailand, Tunisia, Morocco, 
indeed the entire free world, with acute 
foresight, in order to prevent any further 
Geneva sellouts, 


The Farmers’ Neglected Plight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1954 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, on the 
5th day of this month there appeared in 
a Washington newspaper the following 
report concerning President Eisen- 
hower's attitude on the many appeals 
and proposals we have made for Fed- 
eral assistance to the drought disaster 
areas: 

President Eisenhower yesterday was re- 
ported a little vexed and somewhat irritated 
over what he considers unjustified appeals 
for Foderal drought relief from sections of 
the country that he feels do not need it, 
The areas criticized were not identified, 
The President's attitude was described by 
Representative Dewey Suort, Republican, 
of Missouri, speaking for himself and three 
other Republican Congressmen who went to 
the Chief Executive's Office to discuss 
drought conditions, 


What disturbs me 1s the failure of the 
President and his advisers to under- 
stand the farm problems and the fact 
that disaster on the farms is not even 
good for General Motors much less 
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the rest of the country. If anyone 
should be vexed and irritated it should 
be the farmers who now find them- 
selves at the little end of the horn with 
a Republican administration in power. 

Yesterday I read an article published 
by the Summers Elevator Co. in the 
Daily Democrat-Leader, Fayette, Mo., as 
follows: 

About the drought program—we don't 
think this program as it is being set up is 
worth a tinker’s dam. 

As we see It, the sum total of the program 
is this: If you are sitting out here completely 
starving, with some foundation cows, ewes, 
and goats, and if after going through a lot of 
redtape the committee is sure you are going 
to starve, and they are sure that you are not 
going to feed any hogs or cattle to improve 
your situation, then if and when the Govern- 
ment ever gets its machinery set up, you may 
get some help. 

Please understand, we are not blaming any 
local committees, or offices. This is the way 
it has been set up by the Government, and 
these local boys cannot do anything about it. 

As much as has been said and written 
about the drought assistance for Missouri, 
and then to come up with a program such 
as this, it looks like the rest of the United 
States is being led to believe we are getting 
a lot of assistance, and the people of Mis- 
souri are getting the goaround, 

Why isn't is just as necessary for the men 
feeding hogs and cattle, who have lost their 
entire corn and grass crop, to have some 
form of assistance, as the man who Is raising 
calves and lambs? 

Why, if farmers have all worked equally 
hard to get a crop and all are burnt up in 
the same manner, are not all equally entitled 
to any assistance that might be forthcoming? 

Now if we are misinformed as to how this 
program works, which we don't think we are, 
or if this program is changed, before you 
read this, then we are ready to take back all 
we have said, But if this program is what 
we tell you it is, we say it is a rotten deal and 
not worth the price of the airplane tickets 
Washington spent to send men out here to 
decide which class of farmer they would try 
to help, and which they would let suffer, 


Antarctic Expedition 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter to 
the editor of the Washington Post and 
Times Herald published July 13, 1954, 
titled “Antarctic Expedition”: 

ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION 


It is to be hoped that before the session 
ends the Antarctic expedition will be au- 
thorized to sall in December under provisions 
set forth in S. 3381 and its companion H. R. 
8954 by Senator Francis Cask and Repre- 
sentative Ton TOLLEFSON, 

In 1947-48 Commander (now Capt. Finn 
Ronne, of Washington, D. C.) led an expedi- 
tion wintering in Antarctica. Since then 
the United States has had no expedition, 
either public or private. This means that 
instead of building up a history of occupa- 
tion and administration in the rich Ant- 
arctic Continent to help clinch any possible 
claims to land and minerals, the United 
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States has shown an indifference and apathy 
that is appalling. The same Captain Ronne 
would head the expedition proposed in the 


bill. . 

It Is the belief of this taxpayer that most 
United States citizens, including most Mem- 
bers of the Congress, would favor any ex- 
pedition furthering United States interests 
in Antarctica, inasmuch as other nations are 
showing consistent attention to the fasci- 
nating south polar regions. Evidently the 
potential economic importance of the Ant- 
arctic is vivid in the minds of foreign ex- 
plorers and statesmen. 

How the United States can maintain 
lethargy and expect to benefit through 
weather information, mining, various scien- 
tific activities, etc.. is not clear. Many 
of your present readers will recall Admiral 
Byrd's fine article, “Are We Losing a Con- 
tinent?” carried in a Sunday supplement to 
the Times Herald in January. As a matter 
of fact, no valid reason has ever been ex- 
pressed for hesitancy in setting up perma- 
nent bases and beginning some Antarctic de- 
velopment under the Stars and Stripes. 

Probably John and Jane Public merely 
need to wake up a bit to the fascination and 
values of the great southern continent. 
There is room for any interested and cre- 
ative nation because Antarctica is only a lit- 
tie smaller than South America and wide 
open for ideas and initiative. 


Curvy CHASE. 


TAXPAYER. 


It Looks Pretty Good 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, on Au- 
gust 2, the Daily Times, Mamaroneck, 
N. Y., published an editorial in which 
President Eisenhower is quoted as say- 
ing he believes his administration has 
“a pretty good record.” My own feeling 
is that that is an understatement. The 
record is far more than “pretty good,” in 
my opinion. : 

It has been my privilege to support the 
Eisenhower program by my votes in the 
House and I have pride in the accom- 
plishments of the 83d Congress. 


Permission has been given me to in- 
gert an editorial in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp entitled “It Looks Pretty Good“: 

Ir Looxs Prerry Goon 


Said President Eisenhower on July 7: “I 
think we have got a pretty good record, and 
there is so much of the record being enacted, 
of the program being enacted, into law, that 
I think by the end of the month or by the 
time, whatever it is, that Congress goes out, 
we are going to look pretty good.” 

It is now the end of the month. And a 
review of administration accomplishments, 
capped by the cornerstone $1,363,000,000 
tax relief bill, approved Thursday, gives solid 
substance to the President's earlier claim. 

There was his victory, earlier in the week, 
on the Atomic Energy Act. His foreign aid 
appropriations bill was cut but there re- 
mains sufficient with which to do a good job. 
Earlier, 10 regular appropriation bills had 
been approved. 

Outstanding, we think, is the President's 
success as the first Chief Executive in 30 
years of trying to push through the St. Law- 
rence geaway project. Also, significant was 
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his achievement, against heavy odds within 
his own party, in defeating the Bricker 
amendment to weaken the Executive's 
authority. 

The extension of reciprocal trade legisla- 
tion, although for only 1 year, was an ad- 
ministration victory, as were also the excise 
tax reductions and the mutual defense 
treaty ratified with Korea. Also approved 
was the administration's $1 billion highway 
program, a door opener to his later proposed 
$50 billion long-range highway proposal. 
Broadened unemployment insurance cover- 
age and expanded social security are other 
feathers in the administration's cap. 

Too, we must include the “new look” mili- 
tary budget, a housing bill which while not 
as much as the President asked is still sub- 
stantial, the progress made toward fiexible 
farm-price supports, the dividend tax relief, 
as included in Thursday's omnibus tax re- 
form bill, partially offsetting the double tax- 
ation of corporation earnings, and chances 
for stronger antisubversive measures. 

Altogether, indeed, the administration's 
legislative accomplishments look pretty 
good. And we predict before final adjourn- 
ment of this 2d session of the 83d Congress 
they will look even better. 

The President doesn't make much noise 
about it—but he gets things done, 


See America, Too 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr, DODD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to revise and extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to insert 
the following editorial from the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor of August 14, 1954. 

The idea of inviting Mr. Atlee and Mr. 
Bevan to visit the United States on their 
way home from China is an excellent 
one, 

It will be good for both Mr. Atlee and 
Mr. Bevan to have a chance to make a 
real comparison between life in the 
United States and life under a Com- 
munist regime in China. 

The editorial follows: 

Sur AMERICA, Too 

In all seriousness the Christian Science 
Monitor would propose that either Presi- 
dent Eisenhower or the leaders of the op- 
position party or both should invite the 
leaders of the British Labor Party who are 
now in China to return to Britain by way 
of the United States. 

Mr. Attlee of course has been in the 
United States before. But we believe Mr. 
Aneurin Bevan, left-wing leader and sharp 
critic of the United States, has never visited 
the United States. 

In Government circles, among opposition 
leaders, and particularly among the leaders 
of American trade unionism, these British 
delegates would find information, a welcome, 
and a concept of freedom and integrity 
exceedingly pertinent to the crucial evalua- 
tions the British travelers seek to make. 

Just possibly political etiquette might 
prevent the Elsenhower administration from 
officially inviting members of the party op- 
posing the British Government in Parlia- 
ment. But surely nothing need prevent 
American leaders such as Mr. Adlai Steven- 
son and Senator LYNDON JOHNSON from en- 


couraging the British laborites to see Amer- - 
ica too. 
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And surely both the inviters and the in- 
vited would find in their getting together 
for a cross-country spin opportunities to 
serve (1) their own, (2) their countries’, 
and (3) the entire free world’s political 
needs, 

For example, an American visit would be 
useful to Mr. Bevan as America's sternest 
and perhaps most frequent critic in Britain— 
even if all it did was to clothe his animad- 
versions with the authority of firsthand ob- 
servation. 

Mr. Attlee, who is planning in any case to 
return home via Canada, a detour southward 
would help to lift his oriental studies above 
the criticism they have aroused among many 
of his own coun en. 

Mr. Stevenson it would mean a boost in an 
already high international reputation as 
well as being a coup against a Communist 
device to split the Western Allies. 

And for Senator Johnson it would mean a 
sizable credit for having helped turn the 
fiank of a Communist propaganda drive by 
arranging an American epilogue to Chou En- 
lal's Chinese play. 

But questions of protocol aside, might it 
not be possible for the White House to extend 
an informal courtesy to a former Prime 
Minister of Britain or to engineer a biparti- 
gan invitation? 

Beyond these considerations of politics 
and international strategy, a visit by these 
leading Britons among the people of their 
most important ally could have profoundly 
desirable effects. It would, we can hope, pro- 
vide the evidence they need in order to con- 
vince some of their own countrymen that 
the American people are a war-hating, peace- 
loving folk who understand liberty. 

We can hope that the general well-being 
of the American people—some of which is 
due to great natural resources and enter- 
prise as well as to a sense of social justice 
would help to show the delegates why ex- 
treme left-wing theories, and particularly 
communism, are anathema to so many 
Americans, 

And we should expect that this group of 
incisive and purposeful Britons would return 
from their visit to Peking and Moscow, and 
America, with a new perspective—a view- 
point too broad to permit the superficial 
comparisons which have in the past be- 
deviled the Anglo-American and the whole 
Western Alliance, 


House Should Study Bill To Outlaw Red 
Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our 
colleagues to the following editorial 
which appeared in the Brooklyn Eagle, 
of August 15, 1954: 

House Shout Sruby Bux. To OvrLaw Rep 
Party 

United States Senate action in passing 
unanimously a bill to outlaw the Communist 
Party reflects faithfully an emotional hatred 
of communism which exists generally among 
the American people. Whether such a law 
represents the best practical means of con- 
trolling the evil and danger of communism 
is a question inspiring sharp differences of 
opinion. 

This question must now be given thought- 
ful consideration by President Eisenhower 
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and by the House before the drastic measure 
Sponsored by Senator HUMPHREY, Minnesota 
Democrat, is translated into law. Public 
sentiment for such legislation is undoubtedly 
strong. 

Texas has put through a law making mem- 
bership in the Communist Party a criminal 
Offense, and similar measures are pending 
in other States. There are 11 measures in 
the House and 4 in the Senate following al- 
most identical lines. It is the conviction of 
the public that the law should deal ruth- 
lessly with those committed to the principles 
of communism, with thelr implications of 
Subversion and treason. 

The objection has been raised by some 
Americans sincerely concerned for the safe- 
guarding of democratic ideals that the out- 
lawing of membership in a political party 
would violate basic beliefs and traditions, 
This objection would have validity if the so- 
called Communist Party were actually a po- 
litical organization in the accepted sense of 
the term. It is not. It is an allen conspir- 
acy. Its people owe no loyalty to this Na- 
tion's Constitution nor its institutions of 
Government. Their political faith is that 
of Russia. They draw their inspiration from 
Moscow and they strive for the Kremlin's 
objective, which is the destruction of demo- 
cratic government everywhere, 

Notwithstanding these known facts, Attor- 
ney General Broynell and FBI Director 
Hoover do not approve of action to outlaw 
the Communist Party. They put their faith 
Principally in the Smith Act, which has been 
employed so effectively in dealing with the 
rise hierarchy, and some subsidiary legisla- 

on. k 

While the constitutionality of the Smith 
Act, which makes it a crime to advocate or 
teach the desirability of the overthrow of 
the American Government by violence or to 
organize or help to organize any group for 
that purpose, was unpheld by the Supreme 
Court in 1951, the constitutionality of an act 
such as that passed by the Senate would have 
to be established. 

Both Attorney General Brownell, who is 
nationally in charge of the anti-Red drive, 
and Director Hoover, who has the task of 

the Reds to earth and knows best 
how it can be done, are convinced that Com- 
munists can best be fought in the open. To 
& large degree, of course, their activities even 
now are underground, but a bill to outlaw 
the party might easily have the effect of 
making more difficult their detection and 
Prosecution. 

The Senate supporters of the Humphrey 
bill may be credited with commendable zeal. 
They acted hurriedly in response to Demo- 
cratic initiative. The House Members should 
make a more serious effort to determine the 
wisdom of the legislation, also the wishes of 
President Eisenhower. 


The National Park System 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATIS 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I have 
been closely in touch with the work being 
performed by Mr. Conrad L. Wirth, Di- 
rector of the National Park Service. 

In my opinion, he is doing a wonder- 
fully fine job. He is able, conscientious, 
and thoroughly imbued with the spirit 
of the conservation of the great natural 
Tesources under his control. 
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I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
which appeared in the Saturday Evening 
Post entitled “Twenty-Four Million 
Acres of Trouble.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TWENTY-FOUR MILLION ACRES OF TROUBLE 

(By Robert M. Yoder) 

(Eprror's Norx.— Taking care of the White 
House is just one of Conrad Wirth's count- 
less chores. As boss of America’s national 
parks, Wirth is host to 46 million tourists 
a year: runs $4 billion worth of scenery. 
Here are some of his frustrating problems.) 

As Conrad L. Wirth hikes down a corridor 
of the Department of the Interior in Wash- 
ington, or sits at lunch in the Cosmos Club, 
a passing friend sometimes sings out, “Hi-ya, 
Connie. How are things?” Wirth is man- 
ager of a 24-million-acre domain which can 
grow problems the way Indiana can grow 
corn, and there must be days when he is 
tempted to answer this question. Even a 
partial account could be a little striking. 

“Why, about normal,” Wirth might say. 
“We're having a little trouble with croco- 
diles, mountain climbers, wild burros, moon- 
shiners, poachers, and smugglers, of course. 
There's some question what to do with maybe 
five or six thousand surplus elk, and it's 
going to be a fight to preserve the land-lov- 
ing goose. The high cost of caves is some- 
thing of a headache, and I wish we could 
figure out how to keep the sea cows from 
hanging around the business district—that’s 
in Miami. There are 7 kinds of beetles at- 
tacking 7 kinds of timber, the prehistoric 
ruins need some work done, and we had a 
complaint from a man who says that in the 
forest primeval there is no place to plug in 
his electric razor. How are things 
with you?” 

A husky 200-pounder in his early fifties, 
Wirth looks well built to withstand work 
and worry, and providence keeps him beau- 
tifully supplied with both. 

They are perquisites of his job—clearly 
one of the most remarkable in the world. 
Wirth is director of the National Park Serv- 
ice; boss. of our 180 national parks, monu- 
ments, historic sites, and recreational areas. 

This means administering $4 billion worth 
of the grandest and most peculiar real estate 
under our flag, including glaciers, volcanoes, 
geysers, deserts, giant sequoias 3,500 years 
old, great caves, and petrified forests. 

So a multitude of plain and exotic trou- 
bles is to be expected. This is a condition so 
natural, in fact, that without them, Wirth 
propably would suffer some form of the 
bends, like a diver brought up too suddenly 
from the deep. 

Wirth's paramount problem is money; he 
is in a financial hole of real grandeur. The 
parks are running down and getting harder 
use, by more millions, every year. “The peo- 
ple,” one park man says, “are wearing out 
the scenery.” To get what Wirth needs will 
require a small miracle of salesmanship. 

Whatever your problem, Wirth's got one to 
match. Does your dog nip the garbage man? 
Wirth's got bears which nip tourists, some- 
times bringing on lawsults—one, which the 
Government won, for $75,000. Got aphids on 
the roses? It will be consoling to con- 
sider Wirths pest problems: On a day no 
worse than usual they will include beetles, 
tent caterpillars, webworms, loopers, saw- 


specimens. It's an item called Hibiscadel- 
phus giffardianus. 

Does your house keep you poor? Wirth 
R P PEOD TO A OUDON Tor tk 
real estate ae charge includes 62 sets of 
prehistoric ruins which must be kept in a 
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kind of suspended ruination. That comes 
high: It costs $8,000 a year to maintain the 
ruins in Mesa Verde, Colo., and Wirth fig- 
ures those at Chaco Canyon, in New Mexico, 
need $65,000 worth of work to put them back 
in their old, terrible shape. 

Wirth can expect trouble from every quar- 
ter; even so, there are surprises. Along with 
being the boss of 3,600 employees, with whom 
he gets along splendidly, Wirth is the boss 
of 300 statutes, mostly in battlefields. One 
of the statutes has given him a good deal 
of trouble. Lightning knocked both arms 
and the head off a 13-foot figure of Liberty, 
atop an 87-foot shaft at Yorktown, where 
Cornwallis surrendered. A well-known 
sculptor is executing a new figure, on com- 
mission, but now refuses to put it om the 
shaft, which he contends is an eyesore. 

And while name writers are a nuisance, 
year In and out, it was a surprise when one 
of them chose Half Dome, in Yosemite. That 
great peak, looking like half a loaf of bread, 
presents a face of rock 2,000 feet high. High 
as it is, one visitor swung down on 20 feet 
of rope to paint his name. He chose too big 
a canvas; he ran out of paint after finishing 
only one initial. 

If repining over human vandalism gets 
him nowhere, Wirth can worry about van- 
dalism by buffalo. The Yellowstone buffaloes 
long have been a joy but a care. Once they 
dwindled to 23. A small breeding stock was 
put inside fences and treated royally. The 
buffalo ranch worked fine; the buffaloes mul- 
tiplied until there were hundreds. 

But they got as tame as cattle, and just 
about as exciting to see. With free hay in 
winter, and no worries, they lost vigor, spirit, 
and tourist appeal. The duty of the Park 
Service is to preserve wildlife in the wild 
state. So it was necessary to wean the bufa- 
loes from the easy life and turn them wild 
again. That was accomplished. But the 
buffaloes have a keen eye for luxury. About 
1,000 head of the Yellowstone buffaloes come 
into the Firehole River region to spend their 
winters in steam-heated comfort beside the 
hot springs and geysers. It's a good move; 
here they can get at the dried grass without 
rooting in snow. 

But 1,000 buffaloes produce serious wear 
and tear. They have chipped away rock 
formations which took centuries to build. So 
u deal will have to be made whereby, in re- 
turn for free hay, they stay away from the 
hot springs. The Park Service never attacked 
& preservation problem with such unmiti- 
gated success as in the case of the buffaloes. 
Where once the lordly buffalo was vanishing, 
there now are buffaloes all over the joint. 

Preserving wildlife is tricky business, 
“Remove one thing,” said a great naturalist, 
“and you find it is hitched to everything else 
in the universe.” If the park rangers thin 
out the coyotes to protect the deer, the deer 
get so numerous they eat themselves and 
others out of browse. Then they go to town, 
where that is possible, and ransack garbage 
cans. Once they have tasted garbage, raw 
forage isn't good enough. 

The park director's problem always include 
two or three creatures on the very brink of 
going extinct. Right now, the crisis cases 
are the blacked-footed ferret, the crocodile, 
and the nene. Only about 60 of the ferrets 
have been sighted in the last 7 years, and a 
third of those were dead. An investigation is 
underway to find out what the ferrets need 
and how they can be coaxed to continue, 

The nene is a long-legged, brown-necked 
little Hawaiian goose which may very well be 
the rarest creature on earth. 

The nene was common enough at the start 
of the century, but now it is thought there 
may be no more than 50 left. Its worst 
visible enemy is the domestic pig, gone wild 
and tough. The pigs destroy the nests and 
young or keep the nenes too nervous to 
nest. Wild goats, meanwhile, devour the 
nenes’ favorite berries, There is hope of 
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saving the poor slighted birds by giving 
them all possible protection in Hawaii Na- 
tional Park, but it will be a near thing. 

The American crocodile never has been 
plentiful, even if you regard a very few croco- 
diles as plenty. Only one small section suits 
this salt-water nightmare, a strip about 100 
miles long on the southeastern coast of Flo- 
rida. Crocodile numbers have dwindled be- 
cause anyone sighting a crocodile is likely 
to shoot it for its valuable hide, worth $4.50 
a foot, and other crocodiles come to grief 
in flehermen's drag seines. 

Though the ugly creatures are classed as 
vanishing, naturalists think the crocodile 
can be saved. That's because the Everglades 
National Park takes in Florida Bay, a favor- 
ite crocodile haunt, and park rangers war 
constantly on crocodile poachers. 

Along with being a sanctuary for croco- 
diles, and perhaps the only place in the 
world which is underwater half the time and 
subject to terrific grass fires the rest, the 
Everglades park is also a home for put-upon 
manatees, so Wirth is the manatee's foster 
mother as well as the comforter of the croco- 
dile. 

Short In the nene, ferret, crocodile, and 
manatee departments, Wirth is woefully long 
on elk, baving far more than the parks can 
pasture. Last winter, in four huge corral- 
like traps costing $10,000 each, Yellowstone 
rangers live-trapped 219. The elk lift got 
rid of 125. The elk lift consists of hauling 
the elk out of the park, into open hunting 
country, by truck.. The rest were given to 
various parks for stocking purposes. Still 
others wandered out on their own. But 
there were still far too many elk, so acrial 
elk shooting was tried. A plane and a hell- 
copter were able to chase several herds over 
park boundaries. All told, the winter's ef- 
forts may have reduced the elk population 
by 1,000. Good? Yee, but only a starter. 
It still leaves a remarkable excess—about 
4,600 elk too many. 

Wirth's collection of peculiar problems in- 
cludes international smugglers, dealing. of all 
things, in a harmless form of wax. These are 
rifile-toting bands, bad all out of proportion 
to their contraband, and given to shooting. 
The wax is made by cooking the candelilla 
plant, and is used in shoe polish, floor wax, 
phonograph records, and medicine. The wax 
runners smuggle it in from Mexico via the 
Big Bend National Park, in Texas, defying 
Mexican law, which says all such wax must 
be marketed through the Government. 

But things never are so bad as they might 
be for Wirth. He has one stanch ally—the 
grand old law of compensation. The im- 
probable happens, but the probable desists. 
The wild parks are full of danger—great 
glaciers, cliffs, geysers throwing fountains of 
scalding water, steam jetting from hillsides, 
Jakes at altitudes where the strongest swim- 
mers tire quickly. Thousands of the park 
visitors never before saw country wilder than 
a vacant lot. Yet the fatality rate is spec- 
tacularly low. 

Each year, recently, has brought mountain 
climbers in record numbers. Many get in 
trouble, but are rescued. 

Excellent planning accounts In part for the 
fine safety record. Though Kilauea Volcano 
in Hawaii bad been quiet 18 years, they were 
ready when it erupted one midnight in 1952. 
In 5 months 450,000 visitors flocked to look 
down on the great lake of fire. Nobody got 
hurt except a man who chose this oppor- 
tunity to commit suicide. The final report 
said “30,000 cars parked, 1 fender scratched.” 

Wirth's job makes him a big-time resort 
proprietor, the boss of 23 hotels and lodges, 
4,086 cabins, 1,511 tents. Unfortunately, 
what that comes to is not nearly enough. 
He has 15,000 miles of roads to maintain, 
he has general supervision of 200 concessions 
doing @30 million worth of business a year. 
Indirectly, this puts Wirth in a variety of 
business enterprises ranging from renting 
pack horses to running mineral baths. He 
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is also the boss of 114 museums, the chief 
of a small force of traffic cops on the Balti- 
more-Washington Parkway, and the custo- 
dian of 527 buildings of historical signifi- 
cance, most of which need something. 

He is a man of consequence in 39 States 
and 4 possessions, and he is also chief yard- 
bird for the White House. In a sense he is 
the President’s landlord, the White House 
being Reservation No. 1 in the Capital's Park 
System, which is another of Wirth’s respon- 
sibilities. 

Wirth tackles his assorted duties with un- 
failing calm and a good deal of zest, though 
this isn’t the way he expected to spend his 
life. A landscape architect, he planned to 
devote himself to private practice, dealing 
in subdivisions and country clubs rather than 
geysers and battiefields. Parks were a little 
overly famillar: Wirth was born in one city 
park, raised in another, worked in parks 
every summer as a boy. That was enough 
for his older brother, Theodore, Jr. He went 
to sea and became a rear admiral. Except 
for the admiral, however, it's a park family. 
Conrad's younger brother, Walter, is park 
superintendent at Salem, Oreg.; Conrad's 
older son, Ted, is in the NPS office in Omaha. 

Wirth is the son of a highly successful 
park man, the late Theodore Wirth, 5r. 
Theodore Wirth came here from Switzerland, 
after studying horticulture in France and 
England. For 6 years he was a gardener in 
Central Park, New York, and on private es- 
tates in Long Island, and then became park 
superintendent in Hartford, Conn, Conrad 
was born there, in the superintendent's resi- 
dence in Elizabeth Park. 

When Conrad was 9, the family moved to 
Minneapolis, where his father developed a 
park system which won worldwide attention. 
A bold and imaginative builder, the elder 
Wirth also put forward an idea now gen- 
erally accepted, but then brandnew. Parks, 
he held, are for recreation as well as beauty; 
this calls for tennis courts and baseball dia- 
monds as well as rose gardens. 

Conrad Wirth couldn't have had a better 
teacher. But when he got out of Massachu- 
setts University he went into private practice, 
first in San Francisco, then in New Orleans. 
For 4 years he had nothing to do with parks. 
The gulf country was booming, and Wirth 
and his partner, Harold Neale, worked on 
projects of considerable splendor. The big- 
gest was the Pass Christian Island develop- 
ment, a 5,000-acre venture involving the 
creation of islands and canals and intended 
to rival Florida at its flossiest. 

But the Florida boom collapsed, and all 
around the gulf big plans went glimmering. 
Property was selling for 10 cents on the 
dollar. Nobody needed landscape architects 
to plan multimillion-dollar dream cities. 
“I'd have been glad to plan a miniature golf 
course,” says Wirth. 

Just when he needed it most he was offered 
a post on the Planning Commission for Wash- 
ington, D. C. There he got to know Park 
Service men, liked their devotion to the 
parks, their unusual esprit de corps. When 
they had an opening in 1931, he took it 
gladly, and was back in the family business, 
parks. His brother, the admiral, held out 
stanchly, but the land got him in the end. 
After World War II he was appointed Super- 
intendent of Buildings and Grounds at An- 
napolis, and later went into the real-estate 
business in California. 

Wirth's work for 20 years was long-range 
Planning. Some of it is only now bearing 
fruit; one result is the new Cape Hatteras 
Seashore Recreational Area, a brand-new 
type of national playground. Nowhere in 
the system was there a great stretch of At- 
lantic seacoast still undeveloped. Wirth 
studied every mile of the coast and found 
nothing to compare with the picturesque 
islands making up North Carolinas outer 
banks. To get what he wanted took 20 
years, but in his work you have to have 
patience, 
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Adding to this park or that, Wirth han- 
died massive land deals, in one case swap- 
ping 180,000 acres of grazing land for 10,000 
acres of valuable timber owned by Montana, 
but inside Glacier National Park. He made 
himself an authority on “inholdings” and 
hopes before he retires to see many of these 
disappear. Inholdings are land privately 
owned, but inside the parks. Inside Mam- 
moth Cave National Park, for instance, there 
are two privately owned caves. The Park 
Service hopes to buy them in time, but good 
caves run high these days; this pair will cost 
around $500,000. For a long time the Gov- 
ernment didn't own the actual site where 
Cornwallis surrendered, in Yorktown battie- 
field, but Wirth bought that in 1948. 

Wirth has had a hand in developing 561 
city and State parks as well as the national 
ones. That came about in the days of the 
depression, when, as Interior’s represent- 
ative, he had charge of CCC camps which 
bullt or improved parks all over the land. 
He sighs, these shorthanded days, for the 
crew he had then—985,000 young men, 17 to 
23, who could do anything from stringing 
power lines to digging artificial lakes. For 
years to come, vacationists will have a bet- 
ter time because we had that slege of unem- 
ployment in the grim thirties. Virginia had 
1 State park in 1933, for example; by 1942 it 
had 6, drawing just under 500,000 visitors a 
year. 

Wirth became director in December of 
1951. He is one of the few top officials to 
survive the change of administration; Secre- 
tary of the Interior Douglas McKay decided 
that Wirth was uniquely qualified for a 
highly difficult job and ought not to be dis- 
turbed. “It is men like this,“ says Secretary 
McKay, “that give to Government service 
the prestige it deserves.” To repay bis work 
and worry, he can reflect on solid accom- 
plishments. The Cape Hatteras seashore— 
the finest beach preservation in the 
world—is his special pride. Land buying 
will be finished this summer. Both million- 
aires and bums contributed to this newest of 
the parks. The wealthy patrons were Paul 
Mellon and Mrs. Ailsa Mellon Bruce, children 
of the late Andrew; they put up $618,000. 
This is a form of philanthropy Wirth is cul- 
tivating hard. A special booklet titled, “The 
Fifth Essence,” is put before ladies and gen- 
tlemen of wealth, inviting contributions to 
the national park trust fund, The frugal 
Wirth got a donation to publish this appeal, 
and the book carries no publication date, so 
it can't get dated. 

The down-and-outers who helped with 
Hatteras were on the Outer Banks in “tran- 
sient camps” in the thirties; some had been 
bonus marchers in 1932. The sea was mak- 
ing inroads, and the campers tied down the 
shifting dunes with brush fences and tough 

. One of the campers came back to 
show his wife where he had worked as a job- 
less and penniless youth, and what the pleas- 
ant consequences have been. The ex-bum 
couldn't tarry. A big wheel now, he was on 
his way to Florida for a winter vacation, 
driving his expensive new car. 

This year also should see the creation of 
Cumberland Gap National Monument, a 
21,000-acre park in Virginia, Tennessee, and 
Kentucky, and Harpers Ferry National Mon- 
ument, in West Virginia and Maryland. An- 
other major project is under way at Inde- 
pendence Hall, which will stand in a setting 
of dignity and charm at the end of a 3-block 
mall. And the Statue of Liberty, a shabby 
disgrace 5 years ago, has been refurbished. 

There is also a new deal for concession op- 
erations, expected to produce better service 
for tourists. The parks now take a percent- 
age of the groes instead of the net, and Wirth 
tries to extract a promise of bigger and bet- 
ter facilities in return. Major improvement 
is under way in Grand Teton, including a 
whole new tourist village; it is the first large- 
scale development in any national park in 
30 years. 
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But these are bright spots in a dark pic- 
ture. Every year brings more visitors, com- 
ing earlier, staying later. This is precisely 
What the parks are for. The trouble is, the 
Parks are in no shape to accommodate so 
much business. 

“Some of the camping grounds are 80 
Crowded,” Wirth says, “that they amount to 
outdoor slums, Before the war, the biggest 
attendance was 21 million. Last year it hit 
46 million. In 1941 we had $84 million to 
Tun the park system; last year we had 634 
million. What we're trying to do just can't 
be done; it’s like trying to put 2 gallons of 
Water into a 1-gallon bucket.” 

Badly as he needs money for development, 
he needs maintenance money worse. Little 
Could be done during the war. Budgets since 
then have been too small to allow any catch- 
ing up. The backlog of needed work—roads, 
buildings. additional campsites—is now a 
towering $600 million, Wirth says he could 
usefully and sensibly spend $60 million a 
year for the next 10 years, and that this 
might save the parks, “Save,” he insists, is 
not too strong. 

“Take Yellowstone,” be says. “Yellowstone 
Will be destroyed it things keep on as they're 
Boing; literally destroyed. Crowds are walk- 
ing all over the formations, vandalism is 
more and more prevalent. We ought at least 
to keep what we've got, and we're not doing 
it. All we can do is put patch on patch, and 
that's bad business, whether it’s a national 
Park or a private home.” 

Cabins are a major dilemma. The parks 
need them, and concession operators would 
build them—but not until there are suitable 
sites. That means light, sewer, and water 
Systems, Wirth hasn't got the money. His 
chances of getting as much money as he 
needs don't seem bright, but Wirth tackles 
the job cheerfully. His best bet, he sees 
Clearly, is to persuade Congress and the Na- 
tion that it would be money well and profit- 
ably spent. 

“Twenty-three States.“ he says, “say travel 
ia one of their three biggest industries. The 
business can’t be measured accurately, but 
it's estimated to run somewhere between 
twelve and thirty billion a year. It is be- 
lieved the parks generate more than 82 billion 
ot this. If so, they are responsible for 6580 
million which gets back to the States and the 
Federal Government in taxes. It works out 
to $150 million in local taxes and $430 million 
in Federal. 

“As I say, this travel business is a by- 
Product, not our principal purpose—which 
is to help people enjoy and understand the 
God-given wonders of our country. But it’s 
& byproduct too valuable to lose. Some say 
we can't afford to put the parks in shape 
and keep them that way. I say we can't 
afford not to. They're making the Federal 
Government $430 million a year in taxes, and 
the Government is spending only $33 million 
on them. It's bad business to let a plant 
be destroyed when it produces that kind 
of a return.” 

Half the time in Washington, half in the 
field, Wirth commonly works 7 days a week, 
and 7 nights. It's a job which would give 
many a man ulcers in 3 months, and often 
seems thankless. 

But Wirth ts lively and resilient, and there 
is much about the job he likes a great deal. 
It is work with big consequences; a lot rides 
on Wirth's judgment. He likes the fact that 
it’s “not just for today.“ Americans will en- 
Joy that new seashore at Hatteras, for in- 
stance, for hundreds of years. 

Moreover he knows the Park Service has 
many well-wishers: In Glacier, a cigar- 
Smoking taxpayer took Wirth aside for a pep 
talk. “Don't let people run cattle in the 
Parks.“ he said. Don't let anybody cut those 
trees, The parks are for the wildlife and 
the people. Anything I can do, let me know.“ 
This red-hot conservationist was Groucho 
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As Adjournment Nears 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK — 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared in the 
New York Times of August 17, 1954, is 
worthy of our attention: 

As ADJOURNMENT NEARS 


In what will probably be its Inst week of 
legislative activity, the 63d Congress still has 
before it three major bills that are now be- 
ing whipped into final shape. No matter 
with what promise of efficiency and high 
hopes of precision the Congress begins its 
labors in January, it almost invariably winds 
up in a mad mid-summer scramble to get 
home, whether it is under Democratic or 
Republican management. Human nature is 
the same in Congress as anywhere else; and 
things Inevitably pile up at the end with the 
result that in those last few days or weeks 
of pressure for adjournment important 
matters tend either to be shoved aside or 
given inadequate consideration. 

One that surely has had Inadequate con- 
sideration is the bill to outlaw the Com- 
munist Party that was tacked on to another 
anti-Communist measure on the Senate floor 
last week. Control of the Communist con- 
splracy concerns the safety of our country 
and is therefore a serious matter that ought 
to be handled seriously by both parties, and 
not in the end-of-term, election-year, holi- 
day spirit with which it has been treated 
in the last few days. The administration 
was strongly opposed to the bill as it passed 
the Senate. It has agreed to the more mod- 
erate House version, but it cannot be said 
that this legislation has received anything 
like the mature thought in Congress that 
it deserves. In the Senate, particularly, both 
Democrats and Republicans have indulged in 
an obviously political attempt to get credit 
for something that looks like anti-Commu- 
nist legislation irrespective of the possibil- 
ity that it might make actual control of the 
Communist conspiracy by the FBI more 
difficult than ever. 

The atomic-energy bill and the farm bill 
are the other two important measures that 
are still pending. They each passed House 
and Senate with significant points of differ- 
ence. Yesterday conference committees 
agreed on both bills and they should shortly 
be at the White House. These two bills when 
completed ought to add substantially to the 
legislative record of the 83d Congress. The 
monumental tax revision bill was signed into 
law yesterday; the bill to increase benefits 
and extend coverage under social security 
is now safely through both Houses; a $3 
billion foreign-ald program has been author- 
ized, although the exact size of the appro- 
priation is still in dispute. The St. Lawrence 
seaway is certainly on the credit side; and 
so are the Housing Act and the Reciprocal 
Trade Act, though in certain respects these 
latter two fall so far short of what Is desira- 
ble that the credit they add is very slight 
indeed, - 

These are only some of the highlights, and 
they omit mention of many failures of the 
present Congress. We will review the record 
in more detail when adjournment is an 
accomplished fact. Meanwhile, in addition 
to the few larger issues that are still pending, 
thero are some smaller ones which could 
easily be taken care of during these final few 
days. As a positive example the Senate 
ought to pass the implementing legislation 
(already approved by the House) that would 
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make effective the International Copyright 
Convention ratified some weeks ago. As a 
negative example both Houses should take 
care to see that there does not slip through, 
via a rider or otherwise, the proposed author- 
ization of a dam in Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment, which would constitute an invasion 
of the national park system. The 83d Con- 
gress is nearing its end. It still has it in ita 
power materially to add to or detract from 
the record it has already bulit, 


Exploration During the Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I am including herewith an article 
written by the well-known explorer, 
Wendell Phillips Dodge, on exploration 
during the year 1953, appearing in the 
New International Year Book, 1954, 
Events of 1953, copyrighted by Funk & 
Wagnalls Co., New York. 

Commander Dodge is looked upon as 
an outstanding authority on this subject, 
and, during 9 years as editor of the Ex- 
plorers Journal of the Explorers Club, 
New York, his reports about scientific 
exploration, particularly, have had 
worldwide circulation. 

With House bill H. R. 8954 in the 
offing, along with Senate bill 3381, it is 
believed this article may prove enlight- 
ening to all who read it in the Recorp, 

The article follows: 

EXPLORATION 

During the year 1953 exploration achieved 
a new high and a new low in the final con- 
quest of Mount Everest and in penetrating 
to the greatest depth of the sea. These two 
events stand out above all others, although 
there were many other notable attainments, 

MOUNT EVEREST 
In exploration today, the explorer leader 


. who plans and executes expeditions rarely is 


Just a scientist; it is he who must correlate 
the several sciences that may be involved in 
an exploration expedition, making each as 
effective as possible in the final accomplish- 
ment. Such was Col. John Hunt, expedition 
leader of the successful British Mount Ever- 
est expedition, who planned the assault on 
the earth's highest peak, the 29,002-foot 
Gariskhanta, on the frontier between Nepal 
and Tibet, in 27°50’ N., 67 5“ E—the Goddess 
of the World, to Tibetans, who call it Chol- 
molungma. 

Everest was conquered on Friday, May 29, 
1953, 3 days before the coronation of Queen 
Elizabeth II of the British Commonwealth, 
by the New Zealand beekeeper and moun- 
taineer, Edmund P. Hillary, and the famous 
Sherpa guide, Tensing Norkay. Soon after- 
ward the two British men—Col. Sir John 
Hunt and Sir Edmund P. Hillary—were 
knighted by Queen Elizabeth, and Tensing 
Norkay was given the highest honor for a 
national of another country. 

EXPLORATION UNDER THE SEA 

On September 30, 1953, Prof. Auguste Pic- 
card, of Switzerland, and his 31-year-old son, 
Jacques, penetrated to the greatest depth 
under the surface of the sea, reaching about 
10,330 feet, easily beating the record of some 
6,900 feet set by 2 French naval officers dur- 
ing the previous month. 
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Professor Piccard reported that 2 miles 
beneath the surface of the sea there was a 
gravelike calm, and Stygian blackness broken 
only by ghostly flickers of phosphorescence, 
hinting at unknown forms of life. “There 
was nothing else to see—even our powerful 
searchlight grayed away in the silent, sunless 
darkness of the abyss,” he said. 

Dr. Edward C. Ballard, director of Great 
Britain's National Physical Laboratory at 
Teddington-on-Thames, set out to investi- 
gate why the temperature of the earth's crust 
fluctuates like a fever chart of a sick man, by 
means of a series of temperature readings on 
the floor of the Atlantic Ocean. He dropped 
electric thermometers 15 feet into the ooze 
of the Atlantic 2,000 fathoms below the re- 
search ship Discovery IJ, on an oceanographic 
mission west of the Irish coast. 

‘The experiment was to be primarily a piece 
of research into the heat flow dynamics of 
the inaccessible interior of this planet, to 
help geophysicists to understand what causes 
volcanic eruptions and why the great ocean 
deeps are where they are, and also to acquire 
a better understanding of the temperature 
gradients of the so-called mantle of the 
earth. 

Beginning in the spring of 1953, imagina- 
tive achievements in exploration by a French 
Naval officer-explorer, Capt. Jacques-Yves 
Cousteau, began aboard the Calypso, a 350- 
ton, 142-foot former American minesweeper 
completely converted to oceanographic pur- 

Captain Cousteau is a coinventor of 
the device that for the first time enables men 
safely, comfortably, and independently of all 
surface connections to enter depths once per- 
mitted only to men encumbered with the old- 
fashioned bulky diving gear. 

Called an aqualung, the Costeau device is 
a breathing apparatus through which the 
diver breathes compressed air carried in 
tanks on his back. An ingenious valve au- 
to matically releases the proper amount of 
air as depth pressures vary, and the body al- 
ways maintains an interior pressure equal 
to that outside. Lead weights hold the un- 
derwater swimmer at any level he chooses, 
while flippers on his feet give him extra 
power. 

Captain Cousteau’s underwater photo- 
graphs reveal for the first time that the re- 
gions beneath seas are a blaze of brilliant 
colors. As a result of his undersea exploré- 
tions already made during the year 1953, 
Captain Cousteau learned that strange 
fishes, the civil engineers of the undersea 
world, build Red Sea beaches by grinding 
coral in their powerful jaws. 

Another invention of Captain Cousteau, 
the aquascope, meaning Water looker,” is 
just that, an unique 2,700-pound tank built 
of armorplate steel with wide plastic win- 
dows. It carries two men with color cam- 
eras, high-voltage power equipment and 
high-speed lights 50 feet to 100 feet down to 
become an inconspicuous part of the natural 
marine habitat on the sea floor. 

Lying prone on an air mattress inside the 
aqunscope, the photographers were able to 
catch underseas life on natural color film at 
midnight as well as midday. They were able 
to stay down indefinitely, watching fishes 
and other creatures of the reefs and shoals 
in all their normal activities. Split-second 
flashes of the powerful lights do not seem 
to disturb marine life sitting for portraits. 

In the Calypso a diving well amidships 
permits the ships human fish to come in 
and out of water comfortably regardiess of 
the air temperature outside. On her deck 
she carried a helicopter, and below were 
scientific laboratories of several kinds, 
Twenty men were in the crew. 

The main interest of the expedition ts 
Physical oceanography—depths, physical, 
and chemical properties of ocean water, and 
the like. As aqualung divers are limited to 
300 feet and can stay down about an hour at 
a time, much of this work will be done with 
instruments, 
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Working with a new technique he has de- 
vised, Victor C. Anderson, physicist, collected 
evidence that indicated a scattering layer 
that derives its name from the fact that 
concentrations of marine organisms reflect 
sounds that strike them. The presence of 
this scattering layer is an important factor 
in the operation of sonar or echo-sounding 
equipment. 

A large number of echoes on a series of 
records taken in deep water some 12 miles 
west of San Diego indicated the presence of 
fish 12 to 18 inches long at a depth of 1,200 
yards, 

IRAQ 

For more than a hundred years many 
famous antiquities have been uncovered in 
Iraq, which yielded its first Paleolithic, or 
Old Stone Age skeletal remains to a co- 
operative archaeological expedition of the 
Directorate General of Antiquities of the 
Iraq Government and the Smithsonian In- 
stitution in Washington, D. C. These were 
of a small child unearthed in situ 26 feet 
deep in the Paleolithic deposits in excava- 
tions at Shanidar Cave, some 250 airline 
miles north of Baghdad, in northern Iraq. 
Ralph S. Solecki, archaeologist and director 
of the expedition, and a Fulbright research 
scholar in Iraq, made the announcement 
in the summer of 1953. 

The site of the discovery lies within the 
Zagros Mountains in the valley of the 
Greater Zab River north of the rolling 
steppeland which forms part of a fertile 
farmland area extending from Egypt to Iran. 
The cave within which the deposits were 
explored is a large amphitheaterlike shelter 
which has been leached out of solid lime- 
stone rock. 

The skeletal remains of the child, repre- 
sented by the teeth, skull fragments, and 
whole and fragmentary remains of the arm 
and leg bones, were found well within the 
deposit characterized by stone implements 
of the Mousterian Age. This period is of 


Paleolithic origin, dated geologically in 


Europe to a cold phase of the Ice Ages. 
DANISH SCIENTIFIC MISSION TO AFGHANISTAN 


Prince Peter of Greece and Denmark, lead- 
er of an important continuing exploration 
expedition to Central Asia, reported in the 
summer of 1953 that he and three fellow 
workers from the Natlonal Museum of Co- 
penhagen, Denmark, had gone into the un- 
known and uncharted central mountains 
of Arghanistan and studied the various no- 
madic tribes there: Hazarns, Aimaks, and 
Pakhtoons. Prince Peter, also carrying on 
with his Tibetan research, achieved a goal 
of anthropometrically measuring 2,000 Ti- 
betans, = 

On the road to Lhasa, the so-called Stair- 
case which takes one up over 12,000 fect at 
Lingtu, Prince Peter learned more than is 
generally known about the “Abominable 
Snowman." After a halt at Ngatang 
(Gnatong), being caught by the early mon- 
soon rain, he and a small party, including 
the Princess, went on to Kopup at the foot 
of the 14,000-foot Jelep-la Pass. This place 
is reputed for its Abominable Snowmen, all 
sorts of legends about them being current 
there. With tales of this mysterious beast 
continuing to persist, the London Daily 
Mail was to sponsor an international ex- 
pedition in 1954 to track down the legen- 
Gary dweller of the Himalayan heights, 

Gerald Russell, 42-year-old naturalist of 
the United States, who was the first to cap- 
ture a giant baby panda as a member of the 
Harkness Expedition on the Chinese-Tibetan 
border in 1936, is to be the leader of the 
expedition. Among others are Tom Stobart, 
39. who filmed the conquest of Mount Ever- 
est in May 1953, and Ralph Izzard, 43, Daily 
Mail correspondent, who followed Sir John 
Hunt's footsteps part of the way through 
the wilds of Mount Everest. 

WENDELL PHILLIPS DODGE, 
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Problems of World Trade 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I am pleased to 
include an address by Mr. O. R. Strack- 
bein, chairman of the Nationwide Com- 
mittee of Industry, Agriculture, and 
Labor on Import Policy, before the an- 
nual Rutgers AFL Labor Institute, Au- 
gust 4, 1954. 

The speech follows: 

PROBLEMS OF WORLD TRADE 


(Address by O. R. Strackbein, chairman, the 
Nationwide Committee of Industry, Agri- 
culture, and Labor on Import-Export Pol- 
icy, before the annual Rutgers AFL Labor 
Institute, August 4, 1954) 

The interest of labor in the conditions 
under which imports enter this country is 
no less vital and direct than that of the 
employers who operate in industry, agricul- 
ture, and mining. Both are concerned over 
the loss of production, or earnings. To the 
worker this means loss of employment or a 
curtailment of hours of work. Or it may 
mean a reduction in wages, loss of fringe 
benefits, or a deterioration in working con- 
ditions. To the employer or owner it means 
lower sales, lower profits, or actual financial 
loss. 

The real question involved in assessing the 
effects of imports is the character of the 
competition and the condition of our home 
market as it confronts import competition. 
These two factors determine to what extent 
imports may be injurious, a matter of in- 
difference or even helpful. Broad or gen- 
eral statements against imports are mean- 
ingless as are statements that indiscrimi- 
nately praise imports and trade in general. 

Trade is not and never was an end in 
iteelf. To be worth the effort it must be 
profitable to someone. However, it can hap- 
pen that what is profitable to one person 
or to one group may be injurious or detri- 
mental to another person or group. It is 
this latter condition, inherent in many trade 
transactions, that gives rise to the problems 
of trade. Obviously if imports injured no 
one there would be no opposition to them. 

The principal question is whether import 
trade can be conducted profitably without 
injury to someone else or whether, if this 
cannot be done, the benefits may so outweigh 
the injury that imports may still be justified; 
or again, whether the conditions of importa- 
tion can be adjusted to limit the damage 
without greatly restricting the import 
volume. 

Undoubtedly a great part of our imports 
are not only helpful and profitable but also 
have the great advantage of injuring none 
of our own producers or undermining our 
labor standards. Into this category fall most 
of our imports on the free list, which com- 
prises nearly 60 percent of our total imports. 
Coffee is such a product. It is our number 
one import item. In 1953 we imported 
$1,4€5,000,000 worth of the tropical berry. 
No one complained except against the price; 
and the import trade must have been profit- 
able. Here then we have the almost ideal 
conditions of trade, No one produces coffee 
in this country and we are delighted to ob- 
tain the product free of duty from the trop- 
ical countries that are especially adapted to 
coffee growing. 

The same condition applies to most of the 
other items on the free list. Some of them, 
such as tin, represent materials that we lack 
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Completely or such as newsprint which we 
Produce only in inadequate quantity. 

Should all our Imports fall into these 
Classes we would hear very little of the for- 
eign trade problem. That is not the case, 
however, and consequently we do have trade 
Problems. We do import products that com- 
pete with those produced in this country; 
and most of such imports are on our dutiable 
list. The problem is twofold: Export inter- 
ests wish to sell ever greater quantities in 
foreign markets. Such interests may over- 
Produce with respect to the domestic demand 
and thus face the alternative of unprofitable 
Prices at home, with possible outright losses, 
Or disposing of the surplus in other countries, 

We have several important farm crops that 
are in a chronic state of overproduction in 
Telation to the domestic market and as a re- 
sult have become wholly dependent upon 
exports for their well-being. Such crops are 
Cotton, wheat, and tobacco. We also have 
Come to export a good part of our recently 
expanded crops of soybeans and rice. These 
are the sources of much of the pressure for 
further tariff reductions. 

Our imports from other countries deter- 
mine in great part how much they can buy 
from us. If we import little we cannot ex- 
Port much, Those who wish to export farm 
Products and thus get rid of their surpluses 
insist that we should import in sufficient vol- 
ume to make this possible. Also, those who 
look to the foreign markets as outlets for in- 
dustrial products such as machinery, auto- 
Mobiles, office equipment, and steel, not so 
much for the disposal of surplus production 
but to spread the overhead and thus increase 
Profits, are strong in their support of a high 
volume of imports, 

Neither of these groups seeks imports for 
the sake of imports; nor do they care what 
the imports consist of. They are interested 
Primarily in an operation that will put dol- 
lars into foreign hands which in turn may be 
Spent on American cotton, wheat, tobacco, 
Soybeans, automobiles, office equipment, etc. 

What is wrong with this? 

Nothing at all, but for one thing. Not all 
dur imports, as already stated, are non-com- 
petitive with our own production, such as are 
Coffee, tea, tin, etc. Many of our imports 
compete directly in our own market with the 
Output of our own factories and farms. That 
is why the trade problem is twofold. Export 
interests, seeking to expand export markets 
or to hold on to the war and postwar arti- 
ficially high levels of exports, demand that 
we expand our imports sufficiently to make 
this possible. On the other hand, our pro- 
ducers, our manufacturers and farm opera- 
tors and their workers who are hit by the 
competition from imported products chal- 
lenge this concept. 

They wish to know why they should be 
exposed to injurious or even disastrous com- 
Petition, leading to demoralized market con-. 
ditions, production cutbacks, unemployment 
and the discomfiture of labor generally, so 
that someone else may be favored with more 
Profitable trade. 

The export interests respond that more im- 
Ports will not really hurt at all; that in fact 
they are good for everybody in general. Nat- 
urally the domestic producers who actually 
experience the competition are outraged and 
galled over the presumption of the benefi- 
claries of exports, themselves free of import 
competition or thoroughly insulated against 
it, im lecturing their brethren about the 
benefits of imports and adding insult to in- 
Jury by saying that the import competition 
does not hurt. 

The export interests add that if their ex- 
ports decline, as they will U foreign aid is 
reduced and tariffs are not, unemployment 
will as certainly result as it will if imports 
displace domestic products in our market, 
And this h true. 


Thus we do have a conflict of interests 
and the question is how it can best be / 
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resolved. Is it simply a quantitative ques- 
tion, 1. e., a simple question of whether more 
people would be unemployed by a shrinkage 
in our exports than the number that would 
be displaced by imports If freer trade policies 
were adopted? Or is something else at stake? 

Export interests and the supporters of 
freer trade introduce another element at this 
point, a political factor as distinguished from 
the economic. This is the need for friends 
in the cold war. Against what they call the 
minor injury that might result from further 
tariff reductions, must be set the weight of 
free-world harmony. We cannot make or 
keep friends if we increase tariff rates or 
refuse to lower them on goods that friendly 
nations would like to ship to us in greater 
volume. Moreover, say the freer-trade pro- 
ponents, both we and our debtors are getting 
tired of economic assistance from this coun- 
try. Other countries would vastly prefer to 
pay their own way. It is humiltating to them 
to receive financial grants from us; and our 
taxpayers are getting equally tired of footing 
the bill. 

Thus the export interests have very strong 
and appealing considerations on their side. 
Undoubtedly policies designed to implement 
these considerations would and should pre- 
vail if they are not counterbalanced by other 
considerations. 

However, there do exist compelling con- 
siderations on the other side. 

1. A continuing high level of production 
and employment in this country is to the 
interest not only of this country but to 
nations that side with us. We are stronger 
militarily if we are strong economically 
rather than weak. Other countries sell 
more here when we are prosperous than if 
our economic activity subsides. 

Imports hitting a surplus or buyer's mar- 
ket, if allowed to come in at prices below 
those prevailing here, produce deflationary 
effects. In order to defend themselves 
against heavy inventory losses domestic pro- 
ducers under such circumstances will cur- 
tail production, and this means layoffs, 
shorter workweeks, etc. If these retrench- 
ing measures are widespread because import 
competition is widespread the deflationary 
forces will be difficult to halt, and our econ- 
omy may be greatly weakened. This would 
be unfortunate not only for us but for our 
friends in the cold war. 

The threat from this source can be greatly 
minimized if tariff rates substantially bridge 
the competitive gap and thus prevent gross 
underselling. It can also be contained 
within tolerable limits by the imposition of 
flexible import quotas that would set aside 
@ reasonable share of the market to imports, 

2. It is imperative that we maintain pro- 
duction, employment, prices, and wages at 
high levels. Also we must maintain con- 
ditions that are conducive to the flow of 
investments into plant renewals, plant ex- 
pansions, and the building of new plants, 
Otherwise the balance between production 
and consumption will break down. 

Maintenance of these elements at a high 
level is necessary because of our high na- 
tional obligations, mostly contracted at a 
time of high prices. To meet our defense 
budget, our interest payment on the public 
debt, etc., we must have a high national 
income. Our price level therefore cannot 
be allowed to drop substantially. Our an- 
nual national budget today is of nearly the 
magnitude as our total national income in 
1939. Therefore we cannot think of going 
back to the prewar price levels. 

Importa that undercut our market when 
it is in a surplus state will threaten the 
whole economic structure. They will go 
counter to all the special provisions made 
to cushion our economy against deflation, 
such as unemployment insurance, social se- 
curity, minimum wages, obligatory collec- 
tive bargaining, farm-price supports, bank- 
deposit insurance, etc, These are all well- 
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imbedded interferences with a free market; 
but the reduction of tariffs is in the opposite 
direction and will tend to undo the effects 
of these measures, 

Unfair foreign competition makes more 
dificult the planning of production; it puts 
a damper on investment and on plans to 
expand production facilities. Therefore it 
undermines the conditions necessary for 
continuing prosperity. 

With the obligations of collective bargain- 
Ing. high wages, and high material costs 
resting upon the domestic producers, they 
are in no position to compete with imports 
the foreign producers of which are not simi- 
larly burdened. If we support the govern- 
mental policies that create these burdens 
we must see to it that competition from 
abroad does not take advantage of the dis- 
ability imposed upon our producers and 
manufacturers. The boss, in hoping to meet 
low import prices, can no longer tell his 
employees overnight, “I am sorry, I find it 
necessary in order to compete with imports, 
to reduce wages 20 percent." No, His costs 
are quite rigid and he enjoys a compara- 
tively narrow margin of competitive flexi- 
bility. 

Therefore when the export interests urge 
greater imports through further tariff re- 
ductions they prescribe for their fellow pro- 
ducers what they would abhor for them- 
selves, namely, being pitted against formid- 
able competition with one competitive arm 
tied behind their backs. 

Take note of that, for example, that wheat 
and cotton, the export interests of which 
are in the forefront of the freer-trade pa- 
rade, are themselves rigidly protected by 
highly restrictive import quotas, In addi- 
tion both are the beneficiaries of price sup- 
ports and subsidies. 

They excuse their protection on the 
grounds of their price supports. But what 
of the fixed burdens on industrial produc- 
ers? What is the difference? Each is the 
result of the operation of public policy as 
expressed in laws on the statute books. 

These various considerations, if properly 
presented to foreign countries, would be un- 
derstood by them. But who offers them such 
explanations? No one. Rather our policy 
seems to be to ignore the plain facts of our 
domestic economy and its vulnerability to 
import competition and thus to lead our 
overseas friends to believe that we agree 
with them when they insist on a wider open- 
ing of our doors to imports. This is faulty 
policy, to say the least, and will lead to 
our immeasurable embarrassment and to 
bitter reaction abroad when the weight of 
the counterconsiderations to freer trade 
can no longer be ignored. That time is 
fast approaching and all the heavy and 
clumsy efforts to ignore these facts of life 
will lead to the same unpleasant resulta as 
the flouting of inescapable facts usually 
begets. 

3. The United States has already greatly 
reduced its tariff. This fact is only begin- 
ning to become known. We have cut our 
tariffs by over half, and rising prices have 
lowered them yet more. Today our average 
tariff level on dutiable items is 75 percent 
below the level of the 1931-35 period. No 
other country can exhibit a record surpass- 
ing this. Moreover, we make little use of 
the many nontarlif restrictions that are 
widely used by other countries, such as ex- 
change controls, import licenses, bilateral 
trading arrangements, and import quotas, 
Oddly enough, such import quotas as we do 
have are principally for the benefit of cot- 
ton, wheat, and wheat flour producers who 
are noted for their strenuous opposition to 
protection. 

The United States in the past 20 years has 
joined the ranks of the low-tariff countries, 
with only 6 or 7 countries having lower aver- 
age tariff protection than we. The fact is 
that our tarif reductions have been made 
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during a period when their effects could not 
be fully tested, 1. e., under the umbrella of a 
seller's market when demand for goods was 
strong in relation to supply. The result is 
that today as we move out of the seller's 
market into a buyer's or surplus market, 
many industries find themselves competi- 
tively overexposed as other countries re- 
gain their prewar export capacity. 

Therefore the need today is for a more 
satisfactory remedy than the existing ones 
against the errors committed by those who 
so eagerly and recklessly wielded the axe 
on our tariff over a 20-year period. 

Today when out of some 40 applications 
to the Tariff Commission under the escape 
clause 1 or 2 tariff rates are increased, loud 
protests go up abroad and also at home, Yet 
the escape clause is a part of our trade 
agreements and it has been most niggardly 
enforced. 

Just recently in response to the restoration 
of the duty on watches in pursuance of an 
escape Clause action through the Tariff Com- 
mission, Switzerland, which is the predom- 
mant source of watch imports, screamed to 
3 high heavens and threatened retalia- 

on. 

That is the reward we reap when we liber- 
alize our trade barriers excessively. Switz- 
erland had taken 83 percent of our market 
for watches under the reduced tariff rate. 
The domestic industry was clearly at a com- 
petitive disadvantage because of the much 
higher wages prevailing here. Had it not 
been for the generally very prosperous con- 
ditions prevailing throughout the country 
there cannot be the least doubt that our 
watch industry would have been wholly de- 
stroyed. 

When, however, we undertake to 
what is left of this industry, Switzerland, a 
very fine country, inhabited by very fine 
people, grows angry and denounces and 
threatens us as if we were traitors, faithless, 
and heartless. This, I say, is the fruit of 
our craven long-term policy of economic 
appeasement, It is obvious that if Switzer- 
land had captured 100 percent of our mar- 
ket for watches she would not have been 
satisified and would have protested vehe- 
mently had we then undertaken to reestab- 
lish the watch industry in this country. 


So long as other countries need only to 
file a sharp protest and threaten to go 
-communistic to bring us to book, so long 
will they use such tactics. It costs them 
nothing. We ourselves forged the weapon 
for them and placed it in their hands. It 
would be surprising indeed if they did not 
use it. We should withdraw any and all 
policies that assume that international 
friendship is for sale. Such policies only 
expose us to a species of bluff and blackmail. 

The conclusion follows that the conflict of 
interest in our trade should be resolved on 
a quantitative economic rather than an 
international political basis. The cry of 
communism and cold war has been over- 
worked by those who see in it a weapon to 
be used to their own profit. 

4. The remaining question, then, Is one of 
balance of benefits or injury. The helping 
of one group of producers, namely, the export 
interests, by a method that jeopardizes or 
actually injures other producers is neither 


fair nor can any net economic gain be at- 


tributed to it. As matters stand it appears 
that in the aggregrate much more harm, 
actual and potential, can come from excessive 
tarif reductions or inadequate protection 
than can be counterbalanced by any result- 
ing benefits to exports. 

In the first place, many more workers are 
employed in industries and agricultural pur- 
suits that are exposed to injury from imports 
in varying degrees than are employed direct- 
ly or indirectly in production and servicing 
of goods for exports. The ratio, conserva- 
tively stated, is 5 to 1. The segment of our 
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economy that is vulnerable to import compe- 
tition covers the whole country, east, west, 
north, and south, and every State in the 
Union. It cannot be injured on a broad 
front or actively threatened with injury or 
forced to operate under the blight of im- 
pending adversity without undermining the 
economic health of all industry and agri- 
culture, including the 3 

Some three or four million workers, by 
liberal estimates, are employed directly or 
indirectly in production for export. Actual- 
ly, however, only about 40 percent of these 
should be counted because nearly 60 percent 
of our commercial exports are attributable 
to our free-list imports. In other words, when 
we talk about the tariff question we are con- 
cerned with only about 40 percent of our 
imports, I. e., the dutiable list. If we should 
embargo all these dutiable imports we would 
still have the 60 percent that are on the free 
list; and they would sustain exports of a 
somewhat equal volume. 

Thus the figure on export employment at- 
tributable to dutiable Imports, or that part 
of our trade affected by the tariff, shrinks 
to a figure ranging from 1,200,000 to 1,600,000. 
This may be compared to some 15 million, or 
10 times as many workers employed, directly 
and indirectly, in import-vulnerable indus- 
tries and branches of agriculture. 

This shows a very one-sided equation and 
may be mitigated by several considerations. 
Some of our industries and farm products 
are for the time being at least, adequately 
protected by existing rates. Also, not all 
parts of a vulnerable industry are equally 
subject to injury. Some of the large units 
may be better able to withstand foreign com- 
petition than the smaller enterprises. Their 
productivity per man-hour may be suf- 
ciently high to offset our high wage rates. 
In general this is true of our mass produc- 
tion industries and they have not been 
counted among those that are vulnerable to 
import competition. 

However, further tariff reductions would 
bring more products and more industries 
and farm commodities into the zone of vul- 
nerabllity. 

We cannot avoid the conclusion that on 
balance the interest of domestic producers 
in reasonable protection greatly outweighs 
the claim of export interests to foreign mar- 
kets that can be gained only at the expense 
of increased imports that will injure our 
domestic economy. 

The conflict can, however, be resolved if 
we adopt a policy of having no trade bar- 
rier higher or no quota restriction tighter 
than that necessary to prevent substantial 
import injury. Such a policy would con- 
template a product-by-product approach to 
tariff adjustments as contrasted with gen- 
eral upward or downward revisions of the 
tariff. It would include the use of import 
quotas as a means of assuring to imports a 
fair share of our market without throwing 
our own industries and their workers to the 
wolves of unfair import competition. 

Such a policy would help to maintain our 
industrial and agricultural production at the 
necessary high levels and this in turn would 
assure other countries a larger market here 
than they would have if we allowed them to 
upset our economy. 

The Nationwide Committee of Industry, 
Agriculture, and Labor on Import-Export 
Policy does not seek high tariffs. We seek 
the highest level of trade that our economy 
can absorb without destroying the under- 
lying bases of a lively trade, namely, the 
American labor standard and a healthy com- 
petitive medium for our industry and agri- 
culture. This calls for a judicious and care- 
ful adjustment of our tariffs and quotas, up 
or down, as the case may be. 

We should begin by greatly liberalizing 
import quotas on wheat, wheat flour, and 
Taw cotton, 
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One Hundred Years on the Great Lakes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave previously granted me, I should 
like to insert in the Record the follow- 
ing article commemorating the 100th 
anniversary of the Oglebay, Norton & 
Co., one of Cleveland's pioneer firms. 
This is one of America's highly respected 
industrial enterprises. Its founders, 
past and present officers typify the best 
of American business and industrial 
leadership and tradition, 

The article follows: 

One HUNDRED Years ON THE GREAT LAKES 


This year Oglebay, Norton & Co. celebrates 
its 100th anniversary. Concerning itself 
originally with the mining and selling of 
iron ore in the Lake Superior district, it 
has since grown in size until today it is 
active in iron ore mines, coal mines, dock 
facilities, and acts as sales agent for ore, 
coal, and other raw materials used in the 
steel, ceramic, and chemical Industries. 

The formation of the Great Lakes Basin 
by retreating glaciers of the ice age millions 
of years ago resulted in one of America’s 
greatest natural assets. In addition to this 
largest of all inland seas there was laid down 
at the same time in Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota great iron-ore deposits and 
to the south coal was formed in Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, Kentucky, and Ohio, 
Thus there were formed milllons of years 
ago the waterways and raw materials which 
were to play an important part in the in- 
dustrial development by man of the Great 
Lakes Basin. 

DISCOVERY OF IRON ORE 

Discovered as early as 1600 by French ex- 
plorers it wasn’t until 1780 that man first 
recorded formation of tron ore in the Lake 
Superior district. In addition, copper, fish, 
fur, and timber were found in plentiful sup- 
ply. However, the full impact of the record- 
ing or iron ore in the Lake Superior district 
failed to stir the imagination of these early 
explorers. It wasn't until a good 60 years 
later, with the rediscovery of iron ore in the 
Lake Superior area, that man's imagination 
was fired. These early pionecrs correctly 
reasoned that if iron could be brought down 
to lower lake ports and coal brought up from 
the south, a great iron producing center 
could be established along the shores of Lake 
Erie. Earliest of these practical men who 
had visions of mining the ore and bringing 
it to Lake Erie ports were Isaac Hewitt & 
H. B. Tuttle, Cleveland commission mer- 
chants. The company, known as Hewitt and 
Tuttle, was principally engaged in the selling 
of food. However, as time went on, they 
became more and more interested in the sell- 
ing of Lake Superior iron ores. The first 
shipment of ore from the Lake Superior re- 
gion to the lower lakes was made in 1852 
comprising 6 barrels. It was dug by hand 
and hauled by mule team to water, hauled 
by mule again around the Soo, wheel-bar- 
reled onto a sailing ship and, legend has it, 
consigned to the commission firm of Hewitt 
& Tuttle. 

The firm of Hewitt & Tuttle, forerunner of 
Oglebay. Norton & Co., from this small be- 
ginning started the flood of tron ore which 
was to reach an alltime high of approxi- 
mately 95 million tons in 1953. 
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SOO LOCKS CONSTRUCTED 

Insignificant as this beginning may seem, 
the tremendous tonnages moved today would 
be impossible without the construction of 
the locks at the Soo. These early business- 
men realized that without a practical method 
of navigating the rapids at the Soo larger 
tonnages could not have been economically 
brought down. A petition to construct such 
a lock was turned down by the United States 
Government. Henry Clay, the leading states- 
man of that time and a strong opponent of 
the Soo locks, called the Soo “the land be- 
yond the moon.” 

Progress was not to be stopped, however, 
and in 1855 private capital constructed the 
first lock at St. Mary's Falls. The two- 
master brig Columbia, for which it is be- 
lieved the Columbia Transportation Co. is 
named, was the first vessel to lock through 
With a full 132 tons of iron ore. The year 
that followed the opening of this lock 14,500 
tons of freight passed on the St. Mary's 
River. Compare 14,500 tons with 125 mil- 
lion tons of freight passing on the St. Mary's 
River in the peak season of 1953. This is 
more tonnage than moved through the Pan- 
ama Canal and the Suez Canal combined in 
a whole year. 

OGLEBAY JOINS TUTTLE 

In 1884 Earl W. Oglebay joined Horace 
Tuttle, son of the founder, in a partnership 
under the name of Tuttle, Oglebay & Co. 
The firm sold the iron ore production of 
Many mines and in ‘addition operated the 
Montreal Mine. The Montreal Mine, one of 
the deepest underground mines in the world 
has been in continuous operation since 1886. 

David Z. Norton, a well-known Cleveland 
banker, joined Mr. Oglebay in 1890, bring- 
ing with him a contract for the sale of ore 
produced at the many mines of the Lake 
Superior Consolidated Mines Co. owned by 
bis frlend—John D. Rockefeller, The firm 
name was changed from Tuttle, Oglebay & 
Co, to Oglebay, Norton & Co. 


COLUMBIA FORMED 


Because of Oglebay, Norton & Co.'s in- 
terests in the mining, transporting and sell- 
ing of iron ore in the Lake Superior district 
they were required to charter vessel ca- 
pacity through various vessel owners. In 
the early years of this century there were 
few, if any, major steamship companies hav- 
ing more than one vessel. One of these ves- 
sel operators was Captain Richardson, man- 
aging owner of 15 large lake vessels who, 
through his friendship with E. W. Oglebay 
and D. Z. Norton, transported Oglebay, Nor- 
ton & Co.'s iron ore in his fleet. After his 
death on October 2, 1919, his fleet of 11 ves- 
sels was formed into the Columbia Steam- 
ship Co. which later was to be changed to 
the Columbia Transportation Co. 

COMPANY EXPANDS 

In May 1924, Oglebay, Norton & Co. was 
incorporated under the same title with Cris- 
pin Oglebay, nephew of Earl W. Oglebay, as 
President and Robert C. Norton, son of 
David Z. Norton, as treasurer. In 1928 Law- 
rence H. Norton, also a son of David Z. Nor- 
ton, became a director. 

In the years that followed, the company 
became active in the sale of raw materials, 
other than iron ore, for the steel, ceramic, 
and chemical industries. Expanding yet in 
another direction Ogiebay, Norton & Co. be- 
came managers of coal mines in southern 
Ohio and West Virginia. In addition, the 
company is associated with the Toledo Lake- 
front Dock Co. and the Toledo, Lorain, and 
Fairport Dock Co. which operates dock fa- 
cilities at lower lake ports. 

Crispin Oglebay, who was appointed pres- 
ident in 1924 and later became chairman of 
the board, passed away in 1949. He was 
mationally known as a business leader, 
philanthropist, and sportsman. Upon his 
death, Robert C. Norton became chairman 
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of the board. Mr. Norton and his brother, 
Lawrence H. Norton, sons of David Z. Norton, 
have made important contributions to our 
present industrial and social climate. 
Another official of the company is Courtney 
Burton, grandson of E. W. Oglebay. He isa 
vice president of Oglebay, Norton & Co., pres- 
ident and director of several companies, and 


active in many cultural, civic, and other 


organizations. 

Another grandson of a founder who carries 
on the tradition is Fred R. White, Jr., who is 
a vice president of Oglebay, Norton & Co. 
Fred White, well known to Columbia person- 
nel, is also a vice president of the Columbia 
Transportation Co. 


TAYLOR BECOMES PRESIDENT 


Mr. Harrie Taylor, a native of Chautauqua, 
N. V., was appointed as president of Oglebay. 
Norton & Co. in 1949. In addition to this 
major responsibility, he holds many executive 
positions and directorships with organiza- 
tions identified with mining and Great Lakes 
commerce. 

A prominent Clevelander, E. W. Sloan, Jr., 
was appointed at the same time to vice presi- 
dent and treasurer of the firm. 

This is a brief record of the history and 
growth of Oglebay, Norton & Co.'s first 100 
years in business and, in effect, it reflects 
the growth of the fron and steel industry in 
the Great Lakes region. Columbia takes this 
opportunity to salute Oglebay, Norton & Co. 


Wetback Drive 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Catholic Weekly Review America 
of August 14, 1954, contains the follow- 
ing interesting comment with regard to 
a subject in which I have been interested 
for some time. As a member—and 
chairman for 4 years—of the appropri- 
ations subcommittee which supplies 
funds for the activities of the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service of the 
Department of Justice, I have visited 
the Mexican border along southeastern 
Texas and can easily visualize what has 
been happening there as described in this 
article. I feel that we should commend 
the new Commissioner of Immigration 
and Naturalization, Gen. Joseph M. 
Swing, on his drive to clean up this 
blight on our American reputation. As 
far as I am concerned, I shall continue 
to see that he is properly provided with 
sufficient funds for carrying out his 
drive. 

The article to which I refer reads as 
follows: 

WETBACK Drive Hurts POCKETBOOKS 

The Government’s drive to gain control 
over the traffic of wetbacks across the United 
States-Mexican border has turned out to be 
more effective than seemed likely 2 months 
ago. It has proved so effective, in fact, that 
a small minority of farmers in the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley has been conducting a 
most unusual campaign of vilification and 
protest against officers of the United States 
Border Patrol. In a special dispatch to the 
New York Times from Alice, Tex., dated 
August 1, Gladwin Hill tells an amazing and 
shameful story of the lengths to which greed 
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will sometimes drive presumably decent peo- 
ple. Immigration officers are finding it dif- 
ficult to find rooms in hotels, restaurants 
that will serve them meals and even service 
stations that will sell them gas for their cars. 
They are the objects of attack in the local 
press, which refers satirically in banner 
headlines to the occupation army. An or- 
ganized whispering campaign stresses 
atrocities allegedly committed by the Border 
Patrol in rounding up the wetbacks and re- 
turning them across the Rio Grande. Re- 
gardiess of the laws of God and man—both 
of which they appear to be violating—these 
Rio Grande Valley farmers insist on their 
sacred right to hire wetbacks for as little as 
20 cents an hour. They might read with 
profit (to their souls, that is) the fifth chap- 
ter of the Epistle of St. James. 


Eighty-third Congress, Second Session— 
Final Report 


SPEECH 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, here is the 
record as finally completed of this Con- 
gress. There will be much controversy 
as to the sufficiency of the accomplish- 
ments of this Congress. I believe that 
on the whole it has done many worth- 
while things which needed doing, but 
there is much that is undone or only 
Partly done. Progress toward peace, se- 
curity, and higher standards of living 
is heavily dominated by world events and 
more strongly influenced by sections in 
the United States than by party aline- 
ment. 


PEACE 


The two dominant recent considera- 
tions have been accentuated understand- 
ing by the free world, of the mortal peril 
inherent in A-bomb and H-bomb war, 
and free discussion of the idea of coexist- 
ence with the Communist bloc. The ac- 
centuation of the danger from the 
A-bomb and H-bomb is likely to prove 
a benefit to the free world which nor- 
mally moves more slowly than it should 
in reaction to peril and the peril is the 
possible elimination of all civilization in 
such a war. The hope of coexistence 
may be a pleasing illusion to the British 
or any other people, who we understand 
are so much closer to the dread night- 
mare of a sudden Communist attack with 
A-bombs and H-bombs of which dic- 
tators like those in the Kremlin are al- 
ways capable, but it is certainly not the 
stuff of which policies for world peace 
can be made. The fundamental dynam- 
ics of the Communist system, which are 
the same for any totalitarian system, 
for Hitler as well as Malenkov and com- 
pany is such that it must constantly ex- 
pand for it is unsuccessful in getting 
the cooperation of its own people and 
in doing an effective internal job. Its 
only hope for survival, therefore, is to 
continually scare its own people with 
the fact that they are being threatened 
by external enemies, to continually ex- 
pand by infiltration, aggression, or any 
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other means no matter how immoral 
and, if possible, to overwhelm all oppo- 
sition and to rule the whole world as 
one totalitarian system. Coexistence is 
an acceptance of conquests already made 
and presumes that we will not protest 
the Communist Chinese ill-gotten gains 
in North Korea and northern Vietnam, 
or the Soviet Union's ill-gotten gains in 
East Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Rumania, and Albania. It 
would be the height of folly in terms of 
Policy and immoral as well to concede 
the legality of permanence of the fruits 
of these aggressions. But it is entirely 
practicable to take this attitude without 
going to the other extreme of inviting 
a preventive war. I am convinced that 
the Congress and the American people 
will not tolerate any such eventuality. 

The program which appears best for 
us in the quest for world peace is to 
place even greater reliance on the col- 
lective action that can be attained in 
the United Nations, even though the 
Russian veto and other delaying tactics 
may prove very nettling and disrupting 
at times. Second, that-we should have 
a formula to deal with colonialism and 
the tens of millions of people who need 
to be brought to independence and self- 
government, and who have heretofore 
been non-self-governing. Regional or- 
ganization is the best way to inspire con- 
fidence in former colonial areas and to 
give them the greatest amount of in- 
ternal strength during the formative 
period of self-government. 

If we are to avoid world war III, the 
competition between the free and the 
Communist world will be ultimately re- 
solved by determining who can do the 
best job in terms of human satisfactions. 
With our genius for production and our 
magnificent traditions to advance the 
dignity of the individual we should at 
once undertake with vigor the offensive 
in the economic, social, education, 
and information fields. I believe also 
that In this way we can be successful in 
attracting from behind the Iron Curtain 
many of the peoples and states now en- 
slaved there. 

ASIA AND THE PACIFIC 


There is no question that the free 
world suffered a serious reverse when 
the Red River Delta of Indochina fell 
into Communist hands. The Commu- 
nists have gotten a foothold in south 
and southeast Asia from which they can 
now threaten Thailand, Malaya, south 
Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia, Indonesia 
and Burma, India, Pakistan, and Ceylon 
and have also a new window on the Pa- 
cific. Anyone who had the idea that the 
Communist aggression in Indochina was 
some kind of an effort by Indochinese 
nationalists to drive out the French will 
soon see that the Communists will do 
nothing but enslave the population of 
northern Vietnam. Under these circum- 
stances, the action of our Government 
in not recognizing the armistice agree- 
ment between France and the Commu- 
nist forces in Indochina insofar as it 
partitioned the country but stating that 
force would not be used to undo the 
armistice agreement seems exactly ap- 
propriate. 
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We have suffered in Indochina from 
the failure to organize the region of 
southeast Asia for its own security and 
to sponsor self-government and inde- 
pendence for non-self-governing peoples 
there, and see now that such regional 
organization cannot be improvised when 
aggression comes despite the fact that 
we have mutual security arrangements 
with Japan, the Philippines, New Zea- 
land, and Australia. 

I joined in assisting in the adoption 
of resolutions first refusing to recognize 
any conquests by Communist aggression 
in this area of the world. This was the 
proposal of British Foreign Secretary 
Anthony Eden for a Locarno pact for 
this area. Also, the Congress reaffirmed 
its strong opposition to the admission of 
Communist China as the representative 
of China in the United Nations, empha- 
sizing its conviction that brigandage and 
aggression should not be a way to get into 
the United Nations. The policy of our 
Government must now be to strive to 
establish the Southeast Asia Treaty Or- 
ganization (SEATO), thereby parallel- 
ing the situation in Europe where we 
have a North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, NATO, of 14 nations organized 
for their own security and cooperation. 
In southeast Asia there should be heavy 
emphasis also upon regional economic 
cooperation through such an organiza- 
tion and in addition remaining problems 
of independence and self-government in 
that area can be dealt with most effec- 
tively through the intermediation of such 
a regional organization, 

MUTUAL SECURITY AC? 

The Congress has passed the mutual 
security program for 1954. This em- 
bodies the foreign policy of the United 
States. The bill provides for overall 
foreign aid of about $3 billion of which 
85 percent is directly and indirectly for 
military assistance to our allies and to 
regional security organizations of which 
we are members and 15 percent is for 
technical and economic assistance. 
Other interesting features of the bill re- 
quired that 50 percent of United States 
aid material be transported in Ameri- 
can-flag vessels. About $700 million is 
provided for assistance against Commu- 
nist aggression in the area of Indochina 
in order to deal with the situation which 
now faces us as a result of the cession, 
in effect, of North Vietnam to the Com- 
munists. Another important provision 
is one to stimulate overseas travel by 
United States citizens and by foreigners 
in the United States following generally 
the lines of a bill which I introduced 
and which received widespread support 
in the Congress and the country. About 
$70 million is likely to be provided for 
special economic aid to India in its 4- 
year development plan, $115 million is 
provided for special economic aid in Is- 
rael and the Near East, and $9 million 
for special economic aid in South Amer- 
ica. About $110 million is provided for 
the technical-assistance programs in 
countries of the free world and a United 
States contribution to the U. N. multi- 
lateral Technical Assistance Program of 
about $9 million adequate to December 
31, 1954, is also provided. About $284 
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million is provided for other humanita- 
rian programs like the United Nations 
Children’s Fund, the Intergovernmental 
Committee on European Migrants, 
transportation overseas of relief pack- 
ages, and others. Two hundred million 
dollars is provided for relief and recon- 
struction in the Republic of Korea and 
$30 million is authorized for the support 
and resettlement of the Palestine-Arab 
refugees. = 
The mutual security program mar 
the continuance, in 1954-55, of the pol- 
icy of erecting a shield of military secu- 
rity of regional organizations, alliances, 
and bases throughout the free world; 
behind this shield we pursue programs of 
economic and technical assistance and 
cooperation with these same allies and 
carry on the interchange of students, 
professors, trade unionists, businessmen, 
and civic leaders among the countries 
of the free world and explain the posi- 
tion of our country through the media 
of the United States Information Agen- 
cy. The policy is sound but needs to 
be pursued with greater resources, vigor, 
and initiative than we have yet shown 
to meet the magnitude of the Communist 
challenge and competition with which 
we are faced in the free world. 
FOREIGN ECONOMIC POLICY 


An enlightened economic policy Is es- 
sential to our country’s free world lead- 
ership for peace. The report of the 
Presidential Commission on Foreign Eco- 
nomic Policy early this year urgently 
recommended extension of the Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements Act for 3 years 
with certain liberalizing features. This 
I supported, but the Congress has refused 
it and extended the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act only for 1 year with the 
present restrictive clauses still contained 
in it. There are also grave signs of a re- 
turn to protectionism in the country. 
This is against our interests in terms of 
foreign policy and also against the in- 
terest of consumers in our country. So 
for example, a great effort is being made 
to put a tariff on lead and zinc in order 
to favor uneconomic production of some 
lead and zinc mines in this country which 
could better be put on a standby basis 
with some Government help. Also the 
President materially increased the tariff 
on Swiss watch movements; and a drive 
is being made in the Congress to double 
the tariff on hardboard with a resultant 
material increase in cost to the con- 
sumer of this important building and 
packaging material though domestic 
competition is flourishing and only one 
company produces 70 percent of the do- 
mestic output. 

There has been a considerable amount 
of discussion about East-West trade, in, 
I emphasize, nonstrategic goods—stra- 
tegic goods directly useful for war are 
under pretty complete and successful 
control—with constant appeals to the 
emotions that it should be completely 
embargoed. This trade today amounts 
to less than 2 percent of the whole ex- 
ternal trade of the free world which gets 
more out of it than it gives to the Com- 
munist world, because it enables the na- 
tions of Western Europe to get foodstuffs 
and raw materials which they urgently 
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require. Should we embargo this trade 
the United States would have to make 
up the difference of some $2% billion 
a year in some kind of aid. There may 
be very sound military reasons for such 
an embargo even on nonstrategic goods, 
but we cannot ask for an embargo on the 
ground that this is a good way to addi- 
tionally implement the cold war unless 
we are ready to pay the cost, and from 
all indications in the Congress, we are 
not. 

In late November, there will be an eco- 
nomic conference of the American States 
at Rio. Our country has a great oppor- 
tunity there to present an enlightened, 
cooperative, and forward looking eco- 
nomic policy for raising standards of liv- 
ing, improving the flow of capital invest- 
ment funds, both public and private, and 
expanding technical assistance and the 
interchange of peoples, skills and ideas 
with the Latin American countries. It is 
essential that we make the greatest use 
of this opportunity especially in view of 
the serious Communist threat which we 
have just faced in Guatemala. } 

GUATEMALA 


What the diré threat of Communist in- 
filtration means right on our doorstep 
was shown by the suspension of constitu- 
tional guaranties by the Communist in- 
filtrated government of Guatemala. 
This was almost immediately followed by 
a revolution against the Communist dom- 
inated government which ended quickly 
with its decisive defeat as it obviously 
did not have the support of the people of 
Guatemala. Our problems there now are 
to insure recognition for the broad social 
and economic development of Guatemala 
and for the firm establishment of con- 
stitutional guaranties and free institu- 
tions there. In attaining these absolutely 
vital objectives, the collective action of 
the American states is essential and it is 
a great challenge to us as the leader in 
this hemisphere to be sure the Organiza= 
tion of American States fully measures 
up to its responsibilities. 

GERMANY AND FRANCE 

With France's disengagement from the 
7-year-old conflict in Indochina, and the 
continued lag in its National Assembly 
ratifying the treaty for the European 
Defense Community, the question of 
Germany comes strongly to the fore 
again. The EO is the best means which 
has been devised for utilizing the defense 
potential of Western Germany without 
incurring the danger of a renewal of Ger- 
man militarism. ‘This project has been 
approved by West Germany, Belgium, 
Holland, and Luxembourg and looks in 
a fair way to be approved by Italy. The 
principal sticking point is France which 
is fearful of German dominance in the 
EDC, and has now set many conditions 
reducing the effectiveness of EDC as a 
means to integrate free Europe, as the 
condition to even considering EDC. 
Pressure upon our Government to turn 
the German Federal Republic loose in 
terms of rearmament must be sternly re- 
sisted. The danger of some new German- 
Soviet approachment must be constantly 
borne in mind especially while the So- 
viet has the absolute power to hold out 
the bait of re-unification upon Commu- 
nist terms of West and East Germany. 
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The government of the German Federal 
Republic and the German people have so 
far shown themselves on the side of the 
free world. It would be most unwise to 
expose them to Soviet blandishments by 
a surrender to the pressures for complete 
sovereignty and rearmament for West 
Germany at this time. The policy in- 
dicated by our Government may neces- 
sitate a grant of further sovereignty to 
the German Federal Republyic but with 
the continued maintenance of United 
States, British, and French troops there 
for the defense of Western Germany and 
without allowing West Germany to rearm 
a national force. This is an unhappy 
compromise but one forced upon us by 
the situation. It may be necessary to do 
without the utilization of the West Ger- 
man military potential for a time (until 
we can work out EDC) rather than to in- 
cure the grave dangers of a renewed Ger- 
man national military establishment, 
NEAR EAST AND ISRAEL 


The situation there still remains tense. 
It is constantly aggravated by serious 
border incursions, ambushes, and clashes 
engendered by continued Arab hostility 
against Israel. The fundamental policy 
of our Government must continue to be 
strict adherence to and implementation 
of the Three Power Pact between the 
United States, United Kingdom, and 
France guaranteeing against aggression 
in that area while at the same time we 
make a regional effort at economic co- 
operation and development and resettle- 
ment of the Palestine-Arab refugees. It 
is for this reason that it is so important 
that Israel continue to participate in the 
mutual security program in generally 
the same magnitude in which she has 
participated in it for the last 3 years. 
Provision in the just enacted mutual 
security program is for $115 million for 
economic development for Israel and the 
Arab States. 

In no case, however, is it consistent 
with the policy of our Government to 
give arms aid to the Arab States. I 
joined with others in the Congress to 
protest against supplying arms to the 
Arab States at a time when such supply 
was first contemplated to Iraq as it is 
now said to be contemplated to Egypt. 
I urged an amendment in the Mutual 
Security Act which provides that no 
arms may be furnished in any case which 
could be utilized for major external mili- 
tary operations to any country unless 
required by it as a member of a regional 
security organization. It is believed 
that this provision will very considerably 
moderate the situation with respect to 
Iraq. If arms are to buttress the re- 
gional security of the Near East, Israel 
with very tough and effective fighting 
forces and a highly defendable strategic 
position must be considered on high 
priority. 

The recent settlement of the Suez 
questions between Egypt and the United 
Kingdom providing for the evacuation of 
British forces from the Suez under cer- 
tain conditions will contribute to the 
pacification of this area but I have joined 
with others in the Congress to insist that 
the United States see that Egypt as a 
result of this arrangement no longer con- 
tinues to violate the resolution of the 
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United Nations Security Council of Sep- 
tember 1, 1951 to refrain from an inter- 
ference with shipping to Israel through 
the Suez Canal. Such a blockade by 
Egypt has been causing grave economic 
difficulties to Israel which it and the free 
world cannot afford in view of its own 
efforts to settle immigrants and refugees, 

Considerable progress has been re- 
ported on the possibility of working out 
the Jordan River Valley development 
scheme for which President Eisenhower 
sent Ambassador Eric Johnston into the 
Near East. It is certainly to be desired 
that an economic bridge be found which 
could lead toward some peaceful rela- 
tionships toward Israel and the Arab 
States as the diplomatic bridge seems 
impossible at this time. 

OTHER FOREIGN POLICY DEVELOPMENTS 


Efforts are being made in the Congress 
to bring about a return of German and 
Japanese property of private individuals 
and corporations seized during World 
War I in the United States by the Alien 
Property Custodian and which by law 
had been earmarked to be devoted to the 
claims of Americans who were prisoners 
of war and for injuries done to them. It 
is opposed by the President and the De- 
partment of Justice. It is argued by 
others that this would be a good public 
relations move. I opposed the return of 
German property very strongly upon the 
ground that the German Government 
had already undertaken by treaty—Bonn 
Agreement—to pay damages for the 
property of its nationals which was seized 
during the war in the United States, that 
much of the property or its proceeds had 
already been utilized for war claims, that 
United States taxpayers should not be 
called upon to reimburse for property in 
view of what Nazi Germany was guilty of 
in outrages against the world in World 
War II and that there are some thou- 
sands of claims pending by persecutees 
of Nazi Germany now residents and citi- 
zens of the United States, against these 
very assets which in all morality and 
decency were entitled to first and highest 
priority and should not be relegated to 
the German forum. The legislation is 
unlikely to pass in this Congress though 
it is likely that the drive for it will be 
renewed in the next Congress. 

An amendment to the War Claims Act 
was passed this session which extended 
the period for filing claims for compen- 
sation by World War II prisoners of war 
to August 1, 1954. 

I introduced a resolution protesting 
the kidnaping by the Communists in 
East Germany of people and officials 
from West Berlin. This is barbarism— 
not civilized conduct—and deserves the 
condemnation of the world. 

I introduced a resolution hailing the 
new governments of the Gold Coast and 
East Nigeria in West Africa, formally 
colonial areas of the British and now 
gradually emerging into self-government 
and independence. This resolution was 
enacted by the House of Representatives 
and the Senate, and will be signed by the 
President of the United States. I con- 
sider it vital that we strongly support 
local independence movements which are 
attained through the utilization of free 
institutions and where the capability is 
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shown for protecting a safeguarding such 
independence against some new Com- 
munist imperialism. Through such a 
policy we can show a leadership and 
statesmanship in Africa which is mov- 
ing rapidly toward self-determination 
and avoid the mistakes for which the 
free world paid so heavily in China and 
Indochina. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


This was the first time that legislation 
upon this momentous subject came be- 
fore the Congress since the original 
Atomic Energy Act passed in 1946 which 
gave the Government full control over all 
atomic materials and developed both for 
weapons and civilian uses. The purpose 
of the legislation was to permit our 
country to share atomic information 
more widely with its allies, to permit 
greater private-enterprise participation 
in the development of atomic energy for 
electric power and to make provisions for 
patent in respect to atomic energy for 
civilian uses. There was no dispute about 
the sharing of limited atomic informa- 
tion with our allies—on the use and 
characteristics of weapons and civilian 
uses—but there was very great dispute 
about the electric power and patent 
phases of the law. The Jaw as finally 
enacted will undoubtedly permit the 
Government, if necessary on a yardstick 
basis, to go into the atomic power gener- 
ating field, but will give the priority in 
the development of atomic energy for 
power to private enterprise, provided it 
meets the conditions established by the 
Atomic Energy Commission. This is 
certainly a conservative compromise. 
When the bill was in the House, I voted 
against keeping the Atomic Energy 
Commission entirely out of the generat- 
ing of electric power from atomic energy. 
Also, I voted to require the compulsory 
licensing of patents with proper com- 
pensation to inventors, as this atomic 
field is altogether too new to give an op- 
portunity to some few peoples or com- 
panies to get a monopoly on new pat- 
ents. A momentous step will have been 
taken in the enactment of a new Atomic 
Energy Act heralding a new revolution 
in the world of production when the 
atom is available for generating electric 
power. This, too, is a great competition 
between the free and slave Communist 
worlds in which it is essential that our 
country lead. 


ECONOMIC SITUATION . 


Since my last report, the employment 
situation has stabilized with a reduction 
of about 400,000, bringing the figure of 
unemployed to 3,347,000 at June 30, 
1954; and with over 62 million Americans 
gainfully employed. Other reassuring 
factors in the economic situation are the 
relative stability of consumer prices 
which has continued quite consistently 
now since the summer of 1953 and the 
material reduction of inventories in the 
hands of manufacturers since the sum- 
mer of 1953. The latter is a helpful sign 
for the future as it shows that the con- 
sumption is keeping up and that one of 
the major indicators which gave the 
greatest fear of recession early this year 
is gradually coming into better adjust- 
ment. The purchasing power of the 
dollar has varied by only ½ percent in 
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the last year and a half—gross national 
product. 

The aggregate productive power of our 
economy is running at the rate of about 
$356 billion a year which, though not as 
high as it was in 1953, when it reached 
an all-time high, or up to our potential 
at full employment, is still well above the 
figure for any year other than 1953. 
New housing construction which repre- 
sents such an important part of our eco- 
nomic base is continuing at a relatively 
high rate with about a million two hun- 
dred thousand units indicated for 1954, 
but this is still a half million starts per 
year less than we ought to have consid- 
ering our housing needs and our eco- 
nomic capabilities. 

The national health program failed of 
enactment and Federal aid to hospital 
construction, nursing homes, and so 
forth, aggregating $96 million was on the 
modest basis, and only meager progress 
was made toward urgently needed Fed- 
eral aid to education and school con- 
struction. There was enacted a $96 mil- 
lion Federal-aid-to-road-construction 
program which is being implemented. 

By enacting an improved social 
security law, effecting some improve- 
ment in the unemployment insurance 
system and keeping consumers’ prices 
stable, the Federal Government has 
sought to put some concrete base under 
the economy. On the whole, the picture 
though not what it ought to be shows 
elements of great strength and there is 
a real feeling that we have gotten over 
the worst of our recession anxieties. 
International uncertainties being what 
they are, of course, these must always be 
borne in mind in appraising the eco- 
nomic situation. So, too, must the need 
for dynamic planning and initiative es- 
pecially in foreign trade opportunities, 
use of leisure time and attaining of full 
employment be constrantly before us. 

COST OF LIVING 


Farm price policy has loomed very 
large in this administration's program 
in view of its determination to give some 
attention to the consumer by insisting 
upon a system of flexible farm price sup- 
ports rather than the high fixed farm 
price supports which have been in effect 
now since the war. Under high fixed 
farm supports, the consumer is made to 
pay in two ways. One in higher food 
prices and second in taxes to sustain the 
Government price support program, 
The United States now has over $7 bil- 
lion tied up in agricultural surpluses and 
commitments undertaken with respect 
to them, is paying for commodities on 
hand alone about $500,000 a day in 
storage charges and has very recently 
had to increase borrowing power for ab- 
sorbing farm price surpluses to $10 bil- 
lion. All of this despite the fact that the 
farmer's income has fallen by 13 percent 
in the last 2 years and that his export 
markets though at the moment showing 
some recovery, have fallen by almost 
twice that during the same period of 
time, I have fought hard here for flex- 
ible price supports and also have opposed 
increases in borrowing power to maintain 
the high farm price parity program, 
The effect of such a program was seen 
when on April 1, the Secretary of Agri- 
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culture cut the support price on butter to 
75 percent of parity and brought about 
a price reduction in butter available to 
consumers by about 10 cents a pound, 
Meanwhile, the Agriculture Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act providing 
$700 million for the sale of agricultural 
surpluses to cooperating nations for local 
currency plus authorization to utilize 
$450 million of such surplus under the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, represents 
an effort to dispose of some of the 
enormous surpluses created by the Fed- 
eral Government's high fixed farm price 
support operations. 

- Investigations are continuing into the 
rapid rise in the price of coffee. The 
latest is a report from the Federal Trade 
Commission on monopoly controls. This 
should be pursued as we must assure 
that American consumers are treated 
fairly in this the greatest single import 
item—other than international travel— 
of our country. 

CIVIL RIGHTS AND CIVIL LIBERTIES 


The historic unanimous decision of the 
Supreme Court holding segregation on 
grounds of race, creed, or color, in public 
education and in public housing to be 
contrary to the Constitution is a historic 
event in our national history. It is the 
greatest single action in decades to dem- 
onstrate the determination of our people 
that all shall be citizens of the same 
class. This decision now needs to be 
effectively implemented and extended 
into other fields where there is still seri- 
ous discrimination and segregation. It 
should result in a renewal of the drive to 
eliminate segregation in railroads, 
buses, and other means of interstate 
transportation. I testified in favor of 
the Heselton bill which was reported fa- 
vorably by the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce but was caught 
in the closing logjam and in a renewed 
drive for a Federal Fair Employment 
Practices Act with enforcement powers. 

I took up the fight to insure fair treat- 
ment in the investigation by the Special 
Committee To Investigate Tax Exempt 
Foundations. The activities of this spe- 
cial committee in cutting off public hear- 
ings before the foundations could be 
heard threatened serious injustice to 
many foundations which have done 
much for our people and our country, 
My resolution sought a review of the 
work of this special committee by the 
House Rules Committee as it is my con- 
viction with respect to all congressional 
investigations that there must be some 
way of maintaining control over them on 
the part of the authorizing House so that 
they deal justly both with individuals 
and the matters which they are iavesti- 
gating. 

I testified before the Senate Rules 
Committee in favor of my bill to estab- 
lish a Joint Committee on Congressional 
Investigations of Communism and Sub- 
version to replace existing committees in 
this field—the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee, the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations—McCarruy 
and the Senate Subcommittee on Inter- 
nal Security—and also to establish rules 
of fair procedure and means for en- 
forcing those rules. I believe that the 
hearings before the Senate Rules Com- 
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mittee made it very clear that such a 
plan as this would enable such congres- 
sional investigations to be effective in 
pursuing the effert to expose commu- 
nism in key places without engaging in 
excesses doing violence to our national 
security, higher learning, religion, or the 
morale of Government employees and 
Armed Forces or to affect adversely our 
foreign policy. Excesses in these con- 
gressional investigations harmful to our 
national interests have shown that re- 
forms are essential. I shall continue 
to fight for these reforms. 

I called for an investigation and for 
furnishing of information on the anti- 
religious, anti-Catholic, anti-Protestant, 
and anti-Jewish hate propaganda which 
is going through the mails exploiting 
the anti-Communist feelings of our peo- 
ple in a fraudulent effort to seek the 
cover of the internal anti-Communist 
campaign. I named specifically 10 such 
hate publications purportedly of general 
circulation which were violations of the 
spirit of our laws and Constitution. The 
Postmaster General in response advised 
that much as the distribution of hate 
propaganda through the mails is depre- 
cated the law as it is at present cannot 
reach them. I am convinced that new 
law is needed for this purpose and shall 
do everything that I can to see that the 
Federal Government is enabled to meet 
this grave aspersion on our free in- 
stitutions. 

BUDGET AND TAXATION 


It was originally anticipated that in 
the fiscal year ending July 31, 1954, the 
Government would run a budget deficit 
of over $9 billion. Instead the deficit 
was slightly over $3 billion. This 
was brought about through a $7 billion 
reduction in expenditures. Budget re- 
ceipts remained fairly constant at about 
$64,600,000,000. Tax cuts of $742 billion 
were achieved in this fiscal year includ- 
ing a reduction estimated at about $4 
billion per year in taxes payable by in- 
dividuals through the maintenance of 
the 10 percent personal income tax cut 
which took effect on January 1, 1954, a 
cut of about a billion dollars in various 
excise taxes which generally were paid 
by consumers and favorable provisions 
for medical expenses, working mothers, 
those who draw retirement compensa- 
tion, parents with children at college, 
and others estimated at $827 million. 

The most important development in 
the field of taxation was in the enact- 
ment of the tax revision bill, the first 
full codification of Federal tax laws for 
75 years. In addition to rewriting and 
simplifying the tax law the purposes of 
the bill were to continue the corporate 
income tax at 52 percent and to deal with 
tax inequities which concerned individ- 
uals. Primary among the individual 
benefits are allowed deducton of medical 
expenses above 3 percent of taxable in- 
come instead of 5 percent as at present, 
exemption of the first $1,200 of retire- 
ment income annually from taxable in- 
come after attaining the age of 65 or for 
retired government employees before 
that age, reductions of taxable income 
up to $600 annually for expenditure for 
child care by single working mothers or 
those with an incapacited husband or 
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wife if the family’s income is less than 
$5,100 a year, and deducton for a child 
as a dependent even if the child is earn- 
ing more than $600 a year provided the 
taxpayer is responsible for more than 
half of the child’s support or the child 
is attending college. Other improve- 
ments include nontaxability of income 
from health or accident plans or death 
benefits, right to report as the head of 
the household for and to receive the 
benefit of income splitting 2 years after 
the death of a spouse and to half the 
benefit if single and maintaining a home 
for a dependent parent, increase in al- 
lowable deductions of charitable contri- 
butions and similar benefits. The new 
tax law provides that the first $50, plus 
4 percent of dividend income, may be 
deducted from taxable income but not in 
excess of 4 percent of such income. As 
noted in my previous district report, I 
opposed at one and the same time addi- 
tional exemptions for individuals over 
and above the tax reductions already 
made on the ground that they were en- 
tirely political in nature and not war- 
ranted by our financial situation and 
also credits for dividend income on the 
ground that this was unfair to wage and 
salary earners who would not receive at 
this time any increase in exemptions. I 
voted accordingly in the various stages 
of the tax revision bill. 

HOUSING, HEALTH, WELFARE, AND EDUCATION 


Forecasts are that new housing con- 
struction is running at the annual rate of 
1,206,000 units per year, a high since 
1950, but the problem is that a balanced 
national housing program is made even 
more difficult by the failure to include 
adequate public housing in the housing 
bill which was recently enacted and by 
the continuing failure to find a solution 
for the problem of middle income hous- 
ing. The whole situation has been fur- 
ther troubled by the Senate investiga- 
tion of “windfalls” defined as the excess 
of FHA guaranteed mortgages over the 
cost to build middle income rental prop- 
erty and the fact that the mortgage 
principal rather than the cost of con- 
struction is reflected in the established 
rents. 

I fought hard for the President’s min- 
imal program of 140,000 federally aided 
low rent housing units to be constructed 
in 4 years but this failed of enactment. 
The only result of the struggle was an 
authorization of 35,000 new public hous- 
ing units for 1 year but with such restric- 
tions as to its being utilized only for ur- 
ban redevelopment as to make it unlikely 
that many more than 10,000 to 15,000 of 
the public housing units will actually be 
started. New York City will probably 
do better than most places in respect of 
the authorization of 35,000 getting an 
estimated 15 percent of all units so au- 
thorized, but the country’s housing needs 
cannot be justly met on this minimal 
and truncated program. ‘The housing 
bill also liberalized mortgage credit for 
single family homes making it possible 
now even for nonveterans to acquire a 
$10,000 home with an FHA mortgage for 
a downpayment before closing expenses 
of $750. Also FHA mortgages are made 
available for the first time on existing 
housing. 
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A strong effort was made to begin to 
establish some responsibility in the Fed- 
eral Government for the people's health 
through an administration bill for a 
$25 million fund for the reinsurance of 
voluntary health plans like Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield in order to enable them 
to establish broader coverage and in- 
crease their benefits. The bill failed be- 
cause some thought it did too little and 
others were not willing to do anything. 
I supported at least the effort on the 
ground that it was a beginning in accept- 
ing the national responsibility for the 
people's health. I continue as the spon- 
sor of the comprehensive national health 
program for substantial Federal-State 
aid to voluntary health programs and 
this is now being hailed as the most 
logical solution by important trade 
union and other civic union organiza- 
tions. It is unfortunate that a reverse 
has been suffered in the first instance 
but a national health program is vital 
to our country and the Federal Govern- 
ment must come to it. 

A bill was enacted into law which I 
supported authorizing Federal spending 
of $16 million a year for 3 years to aid 
State and local communities and ex- 
panding hospital and clinical facilities 
for the chronically ill, aged and physi- 
cally disabled. This aids further the re- 
markably successful Federal hospital 
construction—Hill-Burton—program. 

A bill was passed which I strongly sup- 
ported extending greater Federal aid to 
State rehabilitation programs for the 
crippled and handicapped. A great 
many people—estimated at approxi- 
mately 2 million—require vocational re- 
habilitation in this country each year. 
We have heretofore been able to help by 
rehabilitation only 60,000 annually. By 
the terms of the new 5-year comprehen- 
sive vocational rehabilitation program, 
the Federal Government will ultimately 
aid the States in the rehabilitation of 
over 200,000 of the handicapped per year. 
It is estimated that for each dollar spent 
in Federal aid under this program; ap- 
proximately $10 will be returned in taxes 
from the productive work of the handi- 
capped person rehabilitated under this 
program. 

Three resolutions were adopted re- 
garding the participation of the Federal 
Government in education. First, to 
establish a National Advisory Commit- 
tee on Education, second, to assist co- 
operative research in educational prob- 
lems, and third, and most important, to 
authorize a White House conference on 
education to analyze the problems of 
Federal aid to education and school con- 
struction and see what the Federal Gov- 
ernment can do to help meet it. These 
are but mild steps toward affirmative 
Federal aid to meet the very serious class- 
room shortage, shortage in funds for 
teaching, and similar school expenses 
and other educational problems in the 
country. I supported these moves, how- 
ever, as at least some effort in the right 
direction. The measure which has the 
best chance in the Congress is Federal 
aid to school construction. I am sup- 
porting a bill to provide $500 million for 
this purpose over a 2-year period. A bill 
has also been authoritatively introduced 
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to provide Federal participation of $5 
billion, which is estimated to be about 
one-half of the aggregate requirement 
of $10 billion for school construction for 
the Nation. I shall give most earnest 
support to these efforts which I believe 
to be vital to the future of our country. 
SOCIAL SECURITY, UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE, 
LABOR 


The most signal achievement of this 
administration is in the expansion and 
improvement of the social security law. 
An estimated additional 10 million are 
expected to be covered by the Social 
Security System, including farm work- 
ers, various groups of professional men— 
with the notable exception of doctors— 
including lawyers, dentists, and minis- 
ters; employees of State and local gov- 
ernments on an optional basis; employees 
of the Federal Government not covered 
by retirement systems; United States 
citizens employed outside the United 
States and certain persons employed in 
fishing and other activities. 

One of the very important provisions is 
to raise the ceiling of allowable earnings 
for social security beneficiaries to $1,000 
a year with one monthly benefit check 
withheld for each additional $80 or frac- 
tion of $80 earned from any type of em- 
ployment. This is the principle for 
which I have contended for a long time. 
Efforts must continue to afford even 
greater relief as older people should be 
encouraged to work and to supplement 
what they receive under the Social Secu- 
rity System rather than be discouraged 
from doing so. The wage base for the 
payment of the 4-percent social-security 
tax divided equally between the employee 
and the employer is raised from $3,600 
to $4,200 a year. Benefits were increased 
on an average of about $6 a month per 
beneficiary. 

The minimum benefit is increased to 
$32.50 from $27.50 and the maximum 
benefit is increase from $85 to $108.50 a 
month for single persons and from 
$127.50 to $162.50 for married persons, 

Approval was given to extending un- 
employment compensation coverage to 
employers of 4 or more workers, the 
previous standard having been 8 work- 
ers under the Federal law and also 
bringing Federal employees in States 
under unemployment compensation into 
the system. I supported a more liberal 
unemployment compensation bill seeking 
to provide coverage for all employers of 
1 or more employees, to establish mini- 
mum benefits payments of 26 weeks and 
to make the maximum weekly benefit not 
less than two-thirds of average weekly 
earnings. This was defeated, though I 
introduced legislation for it and with 
others, fought for it. 

Social security, unemployment com- 
pensation and a national health program 
are the fundamental concrete base for 
all American working people and self- 
employed, dependent upon their earnings 
and every effort must be made to build 
them up, strengthen them and make 
them comprehensive. 

Efforts to enact amendments to the 
Taft-Hartley law, even those which were 
generally agreed upon as vital, failed in 
both houses when the Senate turned 
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down its own amendments’ bill. I have 
joined with others of my colleagues here 
in sponsoring legislation in consultation 
with the great national labor federations 
of amendments urgently required to 
maintain the integrity of labor-manage- 
ment collective bargaining and I have 
also opposed efforts to have government 


by injunction, or to otherwise, coerce this 


typically American process of adjusting 
relations between management and la- 
bor. Also it proved impossible to get 
consideration of an increase in the mini- 
mum wage, now 75 cents per hour, under 
the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act, 
— should be realistically $1.25 per 
ur. 

Some concrete gains were made, how- 
ever, in this important area of national 
life, notably the passage of improvements 
to the Railroad Retirement Act. This 
measure was strongly backed by all the 
railroad unions, and provided for an 
increase in retirement annuities, a re- 
duction of the eligibility age for various 
benefits, increases in unemployment ben- 
efits and other changes urgently required 
to bring the railroad retirement system 
more nearly in line with present condi- 
tions and costs of living. Of equal sig- 
nificance was the passage of an act im- 
plementing the Railroad Retirement Act 
by permitting individuals to receive ben- 
efits under both the Railroad Retirement 
Act and the Social Security Act. I sup- 
ported and worked for both these meas- 
ures, 

I opposed, however, the so-called wet- 
back bill to admit Mexican workers for 
seasonal work on farms in the South- 
west on the ground that there is no 
adequate supervision or enforcement 
contained in this legislation for those 
from Mexico entering the United States 
for temporary farm work and because it 
tended to embarrass our relations with 
Mexico. 

VETERANS AND ARMED FORCES 


It has been necessary to be eternally 
vigilant in respect of veterans’ benefits, 
veterans’ compensation, veterans’ hos- 
pitalization and veterans’ rights gener- 
ally. Korean veterans were given an 
additional 1 year to take advantage 
of the GI education benefits. The 
principal measure passed with respect to 
veterans was an increase by 5 percent in 
the monthly benefits payable to veterans 
with service-connected disabilities, their 
widows, survivors, and beneficiaries. A 
similar increase was granted to veterans 
entitled to benefits under the program 
for those over 65 or permanently and 
totally disabled but not service con- 
nected. In addition, an act was passed 
extending the direct loan program of 
the Veterans’ Administration with an 
appropriation of $100 million to aid vet- 
erans in the financing of home mort- 
gages; a law was enacted providing for 
the quick naturalization of aliens who 
had served in the United States Armed 
Forces from June 24, 1950, to July 1, 
1955; while social-security wage credits 
for military service were extended for 18 
months, 

Other veterans’ measures remain 
urgent but that is all that it was possible 
to accomplish despite an outstandingly 
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brilliant effort by the chairman and 
members of the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee in this Congress. 

POST OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE 


There has been a classic struggle going 
on here regarding pay increases for post 
office and classified civil-service em- 
ployees. There is no question about the 
fact that a raise is urgently required 
by existing costs of living. The difficulty 
has been in the economy drive and the 
Post Office's effort to reduce its deficit by 
further increases in rates. After fight- 
ing for the Withrow bill, I supported 
the Corbett bill to give the post office 
workers a 7 percent across the board 
increase with a minimum of $240 and 
a maximum of $480. The opportunity 
was given to vote for a 5 percent pay 
raise with a minimum of $180 and with- 
out a maximum, tied to a bill to in- 
crease mail rates. I supported this 
measure also, upon the ground that it 
was essential to make provision for a 
postal pay increase through willingness 
to be realistic in the matter of postal 
rates. 

A pay raise, which is essential to Fed- 
eral classified employees, will stem di- 
rectly from a pay raise for the postal 
workers, and therefore a fight for one is 
a fight for the other. 

Desirable legislation is also being en- 
acted for “fringe benefits,” such as group 
insurance to Federal employees, a re- 
peal of the Whitten rider which I op- 
posed from the very beginning, which 
has blocked promotions and an adequate 
personnel system, revisions in annual 
leave and sick leave practices and similar 
matters. In every way it is essential 
that personnel relations be considered 
by the Government on the highest pri- 
ority. Ours is a government of laws not 
men, but it is the men who administer 
the laws and the Federal Government 
must show its sense of justice to those 
who work for it. 

MISCELLANEOUS. ISSUES 


We have had submitted a number of 
bills labeled anti-Communist. It has 
been necessary not to be taken in by the 
labels but to carefully analyze each bill 
to be sure that it constitutes a material 
factor in the anti-Communist struggle 
and that we were not paying too high a 
price for it in terms of American free- 
doms. I supported bills depriving of 
citizenship those convicted under the 
Smith Act of seeking to overthrow our 
Government by force; establishing con- 
dign punishment for peacetime espio- 
nage; ruling out the Communist as a 
political party and various contempt 
citations putting up to the courts the 
issues of witnesses’ refusals to answer 
legitimate questions of congressional in- 
vestigating committees. I also sup- 
ported a bill to allow congressional com- 
mittees to take such cases into court at 
once so as to get the maximum number 
of answers to their questions and to 
make punishment for contempt assured 
for failure to answer, and I supported 
the move to amend the wiretapping bill 
by requiring a court order first. On the 
other hand, I opposed a bill giving con- 
gressional committees the power to grant 
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immunity, and thereupon to require tes- 
timony of a witness pleading self-in- 
crimination on the ground that this 
would not advance the anti-Communist 
struggle but would, on the contrary, rep- 
resent an invasion of one of the funda- 
mental historic freedoms of all the 
American people and one of a very spe- 
cial significance to minorities of religion 
or race, while putting into the political 
arena a power to let rogues go free and 
to punish innocent men. 

There have been a great many bills be- 
fore us to establish dams to produce 
power and aid navigation as well as rec- 
lamation and irrigation projects involv- 
ing substantial extensions of credit by 
the United States. I have proceeded 
generally upon the basis that we must 
help in the development of our country 
according to established patterns, pre- 
serving and improving our natural re- 
sources for the public interest, being 
careful that our national parks and our 
national monuments are not compro- 
mised or invaded, and guarding against 
“windfalis” to a few. 

There has been a greatly renewed in- 
terest in the problems of youth and ju- 
venile delinquency in our dangerous 
world. I have been working hard for 
the National Youth Assistance Act to 
develop a $50 million national youth 
program. I also endeavored to bring 
about an appropriation of $165,000 for 
the Children’s Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
for the purpose of coordinating the ac- 
tivities of State and local youth com- 
missions throughout the country. 

I have made every effort to get con- 
sideration of the essential revision of our 
immigration laws to make them accord 
with wise United States leadership of the 
free world. I have joined with others of 
my colleagues in seeking hearings on a 
bill which I sponsored entitled The Im- 
migration and Nationality Act Amend- 
ments of 1954” to liberalize the immigra- 
tion laws. I have also continued my 
work to see that there is effective im- 
plementation of the Refugee Relief Act 
of 1953 and am glad to say that better 
progress is being made with 7,287 visas 
granted under this act as of July 30, 
1954, and with the enactment of legis- 
lation which will pool the aggregate 
209,000 quota numbers available for 
refugees and escapees from behind the 
Iron Curtain and those for preference 
immigrants from Italy, Greece, Holland 
and West Germany. The authorization 
to continue United States participation 
in the intergovernmental committee for 
European migration is expected to re- 
settle several hundred thousand of the 
excess working population of free Eu- 
rope in this fiscal year. I believe, how- 
ever, that we must declare the rewrit- 
ing of the basic immigration law, the 
McCarran Act, to be a primary objective 
of our foreign policy. 

A constitutional amendment giving 18- 
year-olds the right to vote failed in the 
Senate. I hope that it will be brought 
up again as I favor it. It may be trite, 
but it is true that those old enough to 
defend our country with their lives, 
should have something to say about how 
it is run. 

Interest continues in my resolution for 
the unification of Ireland, 
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I testified in support of a bill with 
others of my colleagues for a United 
States Arts Foundation to assist college, 
cooperative, and voluntary nonprofit 
efforts in the fields of theater, music, and 
art. This is an area in which we are 
far behind practically all the other coun- 
tries of the free world. Such activities 
are essential to us as our time for recrea- 
tional and cultural enjoyment increases 
and as our world leadership becomes es- 
sential in these fields, too. 

Grants of statehood to Hawaii and 
Alaska got lost in the legislative logjam 
with contrary bills coming out of the 
House and Senate. This is a must for 
our country and I have and will con- 
stantly and actively support statehood 
for both. 

I have also sponsored and worked for 
a United States Travel Commission to 
develop for all our people including those 
in the moderate income level—$3,500 to 
$5,000 a_year—the opportunity for over- 
seas travel which I believe is entirely 
feasible. 

I have introduced legislation and 
worked to enable members of the Armed 
Forces to vote for candidates for Con- 
gress in national elections without regard 
to State laws relating to registration and 
without payment of any poll tax and to 
recommend to the States a better and 
more effective absentee voting procedure 
for civilians who are necessarily serving 
abroad. The broadest possible franchise 
for all our people is vital in our national 


interest. 
CONCLUSION 


This completes the record of the 83d 
Congress. As is always true, much has 
been done, not always adequately and 
a good deal of what is essential has been 
left undone. On the whole it is not an 
untypical American congressional record 
of achievements and shortcomings, The 
people will judge as to whether a dy- 
namic and progressive program, to use 
the words of President Eisenhower has 
been enacted. It is vital to us in public 
office to be sure that they have all the 
facts upon which to judge. This I con- 
sider to be my highest duty and this I 
have sought to accomplish to the best 
of my ability. 


Tomorrow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, no doubt 
you will find the following item from the 
current issue of U. S. News & World Re- 
port highly interesting: 

TOMORROW 

Eisenhower, all at once, is fixed in the 
course he will follow. 

“Peaceful coexistence" is to be given pas- 
sive acceptance. War is out. Truce in 
Korea will be accepted as permanent. 80 
will Indochina loss. 

Break in relations with Russia will be 
avoided. Trade, in fact, will be expanded 
with Russia, and probably, with Communist 
China, 
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United States will avold throwing its 
weight around in the world. 

Britain and France will get a freer hand 
in Europe. Dollars will be supplied in 
abundance, at the same time, to make their 
lot easier, 


Outlawing the Communist Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “Outlawing the Communist 
Party,” published in the Wall Street 
Journal of August 17, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OUTLAWING THE COMMUNIST PARTY 


The recent unanimous vote in the Senate 
to outlaw the Communist Party may have 
been understandable from the political view. 
But it was hardly a considered act, and it set 
off a chain of circumstances the end of which 
cannot be foreseen. 

Because of the political implications in 
the Senate action, even the administration 
now has decided to do something to outlaw 
the party. Senator Frercuson and House 
Speaker Martin, after a White House con- 
ference, announced that the Congress will 
be asked to pass a statute to outlaw the 
party but not to injure individual mem- 
bers—a good trick if they can do it. 

Thus the political pressures brought on 
by the Senate action have forced the admin- 
istration to shift its position; formerly it 
opposed the outlawing with the view that to 
do so would only drive the Communists un- 
derground and make them harder to bring 
to book under the present antisubversive 
laws. The purpose was to skirt the issue of 
actual outlawry but make it troublesome by 
other statutes for the Communists to carry 
out their plotting. Some of the proposals 
have run into difficulties in the Congress, for 
some chipped away at constitutional safe- 
guards. It was to a bill to strip collective 
bargaining rights from unions which fol- 
lowed the Communist line that the amend- 
ment to outlaw the party was tacked on in 
& late Senate session. 

Everybody present voted for it, and many 
reasons have been advanced for the accord. 
One Democrat said it was time to put the 
Republican administration on the record. 
“We called them and raised them and they 
fell into line like stampeding cattle.” 

The November elections provided the pres- 
sure for the Senate unanimity, and under 
administration backing of an outlaw measure 
the pressure for its adoption by both Houses 
will be very great indeed, Members who are 
up for election will not want to have it said 
that they voted for the Communists by vot- 
ing against the outlawing; and even those 
not facing the electorate this year will want 
no such mark on their record. 

But stampeding like cattle is scarcely an 
act of wisdom on the part of the administra- 
tion in asking legislation on such a grave 
issue. There is a question whether an out- 
lawing of the Communist Party—though 
everyone knows it is not a party but a trea- 
sonable conspiracy—is constitutional even 
under the clear and present danger yardstick 
the Supreme Court follows. There is no 
question that it ought not be done in a 
hurry, as did the Senate—which held no 
hearings on the bill and heard no witnesses— 
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and as the administration apparently now 
roposes to do. 

x It may be that those are correct who be- 
lieve that the Communist Party ought to be 
outlawed as a menace endangering our secu- 
rity and survival. But to do it in haste is 
unwise; to do it for political purposes is un- 
becoming. And if the FBI's Mr. Hoover is 
right in saying that it would only make the 
Communists more difficult to catch and if 
the law itself transgresses our constitutional 
processes, to do it at all may be the way of 
danger. 


Address by the Vice President of the 
United States at Whittier College Com- 
mencement, June 12, 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, Vice 
President Ricuarp Nixon received an 
honorary degree from his alma mater, 
Whittier College, in my district, on June 
12, 1954. The Vice President delivered 
an address on that occasion which is a 
most challenging and stimulating dis- 
cussion of America’s responsibilities in 
the world today. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert the 
text of his address in the RECORD. 

The address follows: 


ADDRESS BY THE Vice PRESIDENT or THE UNITED 
STATES AT WHITTIER COLLEGE COMMENCE- 
MENT, WHITTIER, CALIF., JUNE 12, 1954 
Dr. Smith, members of the class of 1954, 

and friends of Whittier College, certain oc- 
casions in a person's life leave an indelible 
impression on his memory. One such occa- 
sion for me was the day 20 years ago on an 
afternoon like this when I received a bachelor 
of arts degree from Whittier College. 

The other is this day because of the op- 
portunity it provides to see old friends and 
to live again the priceless memories of 4 
years spent on this campus, the privilege of 
speaking to the graduating class and to so 
many friends of Whittier College, and the 
honor not dreamed of 20 years ago of being 
the recipient of an honorary degree. 

In accepting this degree, I should like to 
do so not for myself alone, but in behalf of 
the entire class of 1934. To ask a college to 
choose which of its graduates to honor is 
like asking a mother to select a favorite 
among her children. 

This afternoon I spent an hour with my 
fellow members of the class of 1934. Teach- 
ers, businessmen, farmers, wives, and moth- 
ers—all segments of our society were repre- 
sented. 

Only history will record which contribu- 
tion was the most significant, which Job the 
most difficult, which the most representative 
of the Whittier tradition. People often tell 
me, for example, how difficult it would be 
for them to speak to 50 million people on 
television and radio. All I know is that that 
task is very easy for me compared to facing 
50 seventh graders 5 days a week year after 
year, as one of my college classmates has for 
the past 20 years. 

I believe that Whittier College can be 
proud of all of the graduates of that class, 
and for them all I accept this degree. 

But enough of the past. This day belongs 
to the class of 1954, not that of 1934. 

At this point, I would like to make an 
admission., Choosing a subject for this occa. 
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sion Has not been easy. What could I say 
which would add to the knowledge of those 
who have just finished studying for 4 years 
under some of the best teachers in America? 
I can testify how good they are because some 
of them were here when I was. Finally, on 
Wednesday of this week, I discussed the 
problem with a former university president 
who now heads the organization for which 
I work. He said, “Those young folks are 
smart. I suggest that you talk from your 
own experience—talk about something you 
know.” I have taken that advice. 

I should like to begin with two personal 
notes. 

Every year since graduation I have had a 
deeper appreciation of the privilege, shared 
by only 10 percent of my contemporaries, of 
being able to go to ccliege at all. With that 
appreciation has developed a growing aware- 
ness of the sacrifices my parents made to 
send me to college. Today I know this class 
will join me in a special word of gratitude to 
those who helped them reach this day of 
achievement. 

I was proud of Whittier College in 1934, 
But every year since then that pride has in- 
creased. Let me give you some of the 
reasons: 


Because Whittier College is a small college 


in the best American tradition, 

Because it has a fine dedicated group of 
men and women on its faculty. 

Because it has struggled through difficult 
times and always held its head high, keep- 
ing its troubles from its students, wherever 
possible, 

It wasn't until T read Herbert Harris’ fine 
history of the college, the Quaker and the 
West, that I realized that 1932, my sophomore 
year, was a year of crisis, a year in which an 
already underpaid faculty shared further 
cuts in their salaries to keep the institution 
going. What a magnificent group they were. 
Men like Smith, Ostrum, Skarstedt, Upton, 
Coffin, Watson, Harris, Newman, Landreth, 
and Cooper. Women like Lehman, Andrews, 
Anderson, and Meade. To paraphrase what 
President Eisenhower said at Abilene 2 years 
ago, “We were poor, but the glory of it wag 
that we didn't know It.” And to the faculty, 
the board, and the Whittier spirit belongs 
the credit, 

Finally, I am glad that I went to Whittier 
College because, at Whittier, education 
means more than just learning how to make 
& good living. The Whittier student is also 
taught the importance of worthwhile living. 
Education which is not based soundly on 
philosophy and religion is nothing more than 
technological cleverness. I think you will 
agree with me that no student can attend 
Whittier College without acquiring a sense 
of social and community responsibility. 

I know that in the years ahead you will 
reach the conclusion I have reached—that 
the small Christian college like Whittier is 
one of the great bulwarks of our American 
educational system and of our democracy, 

Now let us turn to the future. 

The class of 1934 went through 6 years of 
depression and 2 wars in the last 20 years. 
What does the future hold in store for the 
class of 1954? It is a common practice for 
commencement speakers to look with pessi- 
mism on the future, to tell the graduates 
everything that is wrong with the United 
States and the world, and urge them to go 
out and do something about it. 

My message to you Is not one of pessimism, 
but one of faith and hope, or courage and 
confidence. I do not minimize the problems 
we face. The next 20 years could see civili- 
zation destroyed. But, if free world leader- 
ship is equal to the task, the class of 1954 
may see civilization make its greatest prog- 
ress in recorded history in that 20-year 
period, 

Let us look for a moment at our own coun- 
try. First a glance into the past: Ours is a 
young Nation as nations go—only 170 years 
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old. Yet, in 170 years, we have seen 13 States 
expand to 48—3 million people grow to 160 
million—a debtor nation with a weak agri- 
cultural economy become the most powerful 
nation in the world, producing over one-half 
of the world's goods, 

Let us look at the events of the present. 
The President's legislative program is the 
most eloquent proof you can have that we 
live in an age of progress—that the American 
economy is not declining and static, as many 
said it was in 1934, but that It Is dynamig 
and expanding. For example: 

The tax program is aimed at encouraging 
new investment and new enterprise which 
will mean more goods and more jobs for all 
Americans. 

Great power, irrigation, and highway-de- 
velopment projects will add billions to the 
Nation’s wealth. 

An expanded social program will provide 
added protection against the adversities of 


old age, unemployment, and illness for mil- 


lions more of our people. 

The fact that one of our most difficult 
problems is the development of a farm pro- 
gram can in itself be counted as a blessing, 
Because the problem is created not by scar- 
city, but by surplus. What a far cry from 
the gloomy forecast of Malthus just a few 
hundred years ago that the world’s increasing 
population could not be supported by the 
world’s resources. 

There are those who say our freedoms 
are being whittled away. But in no nation 
of the world is the freedom to speak, to write, 
to learn, to travel, to work as we choose, 
greater than in America, And by the land- 
mark decision of the Supreme Court in the 
school-segregation case we have taken an- 
other long step forward in guaranteeing free- 
dom of opportunity to all our citizens, re- 
gardless of race, creed, or color. 

The future holds even greater promise 
than the past. 

We stand on the threshold of the atomic 
age with the unlimited energy of the atom 
being released for peaceful purposes. Even 
the power and the energy of the sun may be 
harnessed and put to practical use in our 
lifetime. 

Men and women, not only in America, but 

throughout the world, can have food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter—all the good things in 
life—in greater abundance than in any time 
in history. For the first time in the world's 
history, man has a chance to wage a winning 
world war against poverty, misery, and dis- 
ease. 
All this can come to pass if—and It's a 
big if—we can have peace. It is particu- 
larly appropriate that we consider this ques- 
tion. The young men of this class will bear 
the major brunt of war If it comes, No 
student can attend Whittier College without 
acquiring a dedicated concern for the cause 
of peace, 

If we are to have peace, we must deter- 
mine what threatens the peace of the world, 
The answer to that question would seem 
obvious to us, but, unfortunately, it is not 
obvious millions of people in the world. 

I when Mrs, Nixon and I visited the 
Province of Mysore in India last November. 
At a dinner in our honor the Chief Minister 
of Mysore, in introducing me, said, “There 
are two equal threats to the peace of the 
world—the United States and the Soviet 
Union, If we are to have peace, the two 
must get together. I suggest a wedding, and 
India will be the high priest at the cere- 
mony.” Fantastic, you say. But millions be- 
lieve this in the non-Communist, neutralist 
world. 

What is the truth, however? 

The record clearly shows that there is only 
one threat to world peace, the one that is 
presented by the internationalist Commu- 
nist conspiracy with its power center in the 
Soviet Union, 

Except for the Communists, every great 
power in the world rejects war as an instru- 
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ment of national policy and adheres to the 
spirit and letter of the United Nations 
Charter, 

What is the nature of this threat? How 
serlous is it? 

Twenty years ago, geographically speaking, 
the Communists controlled only the Soviet 
Union and its 150 million people. But the 
Communist organization and the Commu- 
nist idea were on the march in every corner 
of the globe, That idea commits the mem- 
bers of the conspiracy to one great objec- 
tive—to conquer the world by war if neces- 
sary, by other means If possible. 

The extent of their success is measured 
by the fact that today they control 800 
million people and one-third of the world's 
Aren, as against 600 million on the side of the 
free nations and 600 million neutral. And 
they still move relentlessly on, War in Ko- 
rea, war in Indochina, insurrection in Bur- 
ma, Indonesia, Malaya, and the Philippines, 
political control in Guatemala, subversion 
everywhere, These actions give the lie to 
the Communist claim of peaceful intentions. 

What is their ultimate objective? To ac- 
quire a balance of power in the world which 
will enable them either to begin a world war 
they can win, or to force the free world to 
surrender to their domination without a war. 

This is the Communist objective. What 
is America’s? 

Stated simply, it Is as Secretary Dulles said 
Iast night, “Peach without surrender.” How 
can we reach this objective in dealing with 
the Communists? Experience has taught us 
that in dealing with an aggressive dictator- 
ship, a policy of weakness, diplomatically or 
militarily, leads to war. That is why we have 
adopted a policy of strength, based on these 
principles: 

First, we recognize that we can't do the 
job alone; we need allies all over the world. 
That is why we cooperated with othet free 
nations in the United Nations in resisting 
Communist aggression in Korea, That is 
why we have called for united action to re- 
sist Communist aggression in southeast Asia. 
That is why we have built alliances with our 
friends in Europe, South America, the Pa- 
cific and in Asia. 

Second, we maintain our military strength, 
and that of our allies, at adequate levels to 
resist aggression, not because we want war, 
but because we believe that this is the only 
way to avoid war in dealing with an avowed 
aggressor, 

Third, we have announced to the world 
that in the event of future overt aggression, 
we may in our discretion, use our mobile 
retallatory power against the source of ag- 
gression, not because we want an atomic war 
but because we want to avert the conditions 
which might bring one about. 

Because of these policies of united action, 
military power, and a threat of direct retalia- 
tion, the chance that the Communists will 
engage in overt aggression in Korea, in Indo- 
china, or anywhere else in the world has 
been reduced to a minimum. 

What then do we have to worry about? 
Unfortunately, we are dealing with an ag- 
gressor who does not limit himself to tradi- 
tional tactics of conquest. In Indochina 
today, we see a new type of aggression— 
more effective, more dangerous, more diffi- 
cult to deal with than the traditional type 
of overt aggression we stopped in Korea. 

In this type of action we see the greatest 
threat to the free world today. No soldiers 
marched across the border, none were landed 
on the shore, yet Indochina is in grave peril, 
and the consequences to the free world, if it 
falls, could be desperately serious. 

How did they do it? Through mounting a 
foreign controlled. inspired, and direct Com- 
munist revolution against the existing gov- 
ernment. Those who do the fighting are 
natives of the country whose leaders have 
been won over to the Communist cause. 

What can we do about it? We can try to 
develop united action to aid the existing 
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government. But this Is not the real answer; 
this is not the long-range answer. It is at 
best a short-range expedient. 

The fundamental question is: Why do 
reyolutions occur? Because people in a 
country are willing to fight against their 
existing government for a cause they believe 
in. Revolutions cannot be successful unless 
the people are for them. 

The answer to Communist aggression of 
this type then is to find the causes for which 
people turn to Communist leaders and deal 
with them directly. If we do not, we will be 
confronted with one Indochina situation 
after another, all over the world. 

What is the Communist appeal? Let us 
look at Asia. Here lies the balance of power 
in the world with 600 million people uncom- 
mitted in the struggle between the free na- 
tions and the Communist nations. 

What does communism offer that the 
Asians want? Not its godlessness, because 
the Asians are basically religious. Not its 
cruelty, because the Asians are kind and 
friendly. Communism has appeal in Asia 
because the Communists have associated 
themselves with certain great causes which 
the Asians believe in. 

What are those causes? 

There is the desire for economic progress. 
This is understandable when we consider 
the terrible poverty which exists in most of 
these areas. In India, for example, the per 
capita income is one-twentieth of what it 
is in the State having the lowest per capita 
income in the United States. 

But those who believe that economic 
progress is the complete answer to commu- 
nism are indulging in a dangerous fallacy. 
There are those who say, for example, "Give 
every Asian another bowl of rice, and you 
will have no communism.” Nothing could 
be more wrong. The bowl of rice is impor- 
tant, but to say you can buy the Asian's 
loyalty with material ald alone is an insult 
to a proud and sensitive people and a false 
and superficial analysis of a complicated 
problem. 

An example proves the point. Hong Kong 
is one of the most beautiful cities in Asia. 
It is well run; it has a fine police force and 
a good water supply; it is generally pros- 
perous. Ninety percent of the people are 
Chinese. They are better off economically 
there than probably any city in Asia. Yet 
a British civil servant admitted they would 
vote overwhelmingly for independence from 
their colonial government if given a chance. 
I asked a Chinese businessman why this was 
true in view of the material well-being of 
the people. He replied by telling me the 
parable of the two dogs. 

There is first the dog which is well- 
groomed, well-fed, has a warm kennel in 
which to sleep, but is on a chain. There ts 
another dog which is uncared for, which 
goes hungry most of the time, and has no 
kennel in which to sleep, but is not on a 
chain. Which dog is the happier? The 
dog which is free. 

In this simple illustration, we see another 
of the great causes to which the Asians are 
dedicated in addition to economic progress, 
The Asian wants freedom, not necessarily in 
the sense we think of it but freedom mean- 
ing independence—independence from any 
foreign domination. 

In addition, he wants equality. Recog- 
nition of his equal dignity as a human being 
and recognition on an equal basis of his cul- 
ture and his religion. 

He also wants peace. He needs a period of 
peace in which to consolidate his newly won 
independence, and to enable him to devote 
his meager resources to economic progress. 
Iremember Prime Minister Nehru telling me, 
“We need in Indian at least 20 years of 
uninterrupted peace to raise our people to 
a bare subsistence level economically.” 

Finally, the Asian wants to be on the 
winning side. This is particularly true of 
the Japanese who lost World War U., and of 
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other countries occupied during World War 
II. That is one of the reasons the outcome 
in Indochina is so important. Because if 
Indochina is lost to the Communists either 
by negotiation at the conference table or 
by defeat at the battlefield, the Communists 
may use that fact in a subtle and devastating 
way to convince those on the fence in Asia 
that the Communist side is the winning side. 

These then are the causes which the Asians 
believe in and which have a similar appeal 
in other critical areas of the world. 

What do the Communists offer as far as 
these causes are concerned? They have 
cleverly associated themselves with each of 
them. But their deeds have not matched 
their words. 

Instead of independence, 
brought Communist colonialism, 

Insead of economic progress, they have 
brought economic exploitation. 

Instead of peace, they have brought war, 

Instead of equal recognition of native cul- 
tures and religions, they bring forced con- 
formity to the Communist doctrine of 
atheistic dialectical materialism. 

They succeed because they at least offer 
a dynamic alternative; they do not stand 
for the status quo. 

What then is the answer? We must ex- 
pose the falsity of the Communist idea, and 
of Communist tactics, and we must make 
the contrast with the American position 
absolutely clear. 

We Americans have a good cause to sell 
in Asia and everywhere in the world. 

We are a world power, but we are unique 
among history's great world powers in that 
the United States wants nothing from any 
other country, no land, no concessions, just 
friendship and peaceful relations. 

As a country which came from colonial 
status to Independence, and which gave the 
Philippines their independence, and is help- 
ing to guarantee that independence now, we 
are in an excellent position to prove to peo- 
ple who wish to gain their independence or 
retain it that we are on their side. 

Our economic aid programs which totaled 
$30 billon in the last 7 years without any 
strings attached are eloquent proof that the 
United States is willing to cooperate with 
other nations in raising their economic 
standards, 

The President in his great speech of April 
16 and in his December speech before the 
United Nations made it clear to the world 
that the United States is willing and ready 
to use its vast resources to wage war on pov- 
erty, misery, and disease if the Communists 
will quit blockading the road to peace and 
agree to international disarmament and 
atomic inspection. 

The President, the Congress, and the great 
majority of our people believe in equality for 
all people. We individually can help on this 
score by our deeds. Every act of prejudice 
im the United States hurts us irreparably 
abroad. ‘Those of you who have grown up in 
the Whittier tradition of tolerance and 
friendship can help to make your commu- 
nity and your country an eloquent example 
of America's fundamental belief in equality 
and opportunity for all. 

What we in the United States and other 
free nations must do is to associate our- 
selves unequivocally and directly with these 
great causes other people believe in and that 
we believe in—peace, equality, Independence, 
and economic progress. 

We will win the battle for men's minds if 
we do, because we do not have to talk and 
live a lie as do the Communists. Once those 
on the fence are convinced that their best 
chance to get equality, peace, independence, 
and economic progress is to side with the 
United States and other free nations, the 
danger of Communist subversion will be 
brought under control, and the chance for 
peace will be increased immeasurably. 

May I add a note of faith? I have no 
doubt as to the outcome of this struggle. We 
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can have peace without surrender. The 
Communist attack on the free world can be 
defeated without a war. Why? Because 
most important, we are on the right side, 
the side of freedom, justice, and peace— 
against the forces of slavery, intolerance and 
war. We must never forget that ours is the 
revolutionary, dynamic idea, The Commu- 
. nist idea is static, tyrannical, and despotic. 

All we need to be sure that we win is 
inspired leadership and an informed public 
opinion to back that leadership. 

May I therefore urge each member of this 
class to do your part in providing that leader- 
ship and in creating that opinion. You have 
had the priceless advantage of 4 years to- 
gether at this fine college. You are keenly 
aware of the problems confronting the free 
world, and you have developed a sense of 
responsibility toward solving those problems, 
To each of you may I urge that you dedicate 
a part of your life to public service. Some 
of you may run for office. Others may de- 
cide to take nonelective government posi- 
tions. All of you can participate in your 
local political organizations. I can assure 
you that both of our great major parties can 
always ‘use new blood and new leadership. 

May we be at least as dedicated to the 
ideals of freedom as the Communists are to 
the ideals of slavery. 

As you go forth, don't go with a long face 
but go with courage and confidence that the 
great principles in which we believe will 
eventually prevail, 

To each of you congratulations, good luck, 
and may God be with you all the days of your 
life. 


The Drought Program—An Explanation 
of the Government’s Program, in Coop- 
eration With the States and Individual 
Farmers, To Combat the Effects of 


Drought 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following explanation of the 
drought program: 

STATEMENT OF ASSISTANCE AVAILABLE THROUCH 
THe DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE IN 
DrOUGHT DESIGNATED AREAS 
In addition to the regular services ayall- 

able to farmers and ranchers through the 

Department of Agriculture, the following 

special programs are available upon a proper 

showing of need: (1) hay and feed grain 
program in areas designated under Public 

Law 875, and (2) emergency loans through 

the Farmers’ Home Administration, 

HAY AND FEED GRAIN PROGRAM 

The hay and feed grain programs are only 
available in States that have been declared 
disaster areas by the President of the United 
States. A State USDA drought committee 
is established in each State where drought 
conditions appear to constitute an emerg- 
ency. The USDA drought committee is com- 
posed of the chairman of the State agricul- 
tural stabilization committee as its chair- 
man, and with the following as additional 
members; State director of the Agriculture 
Extension Service, State director of the 
Farmers’ Home Administration, State direc- 
tor of civil defence, a prominent rancher or 
farmer, and a prominent banker, 
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The State USDA drought committee is re- 
sponsible for obtaining and furnishing in- 
formation to the Secretary of Agriculture 
with respect to drought conditions in the 
State. Where the severity of drought condi- 
tions justify the Secretary of Agriculture will 
use the information submitted by the State 
USDA drought committee, together with 
other information available to him, as a basis 
for recommendation to the President for 
designation of a drought disaster area under 
Public Law 875. In addition to the recom- 
mendations from the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture provisions of Public Law 875 require the 
governor of the State to make a formal re- 
quest to the President setting forth the facts 
and conditions which constitute the emer- 
gency and how the State government is ren- 
dering asistance to meet the emergency. The 
request from the governor of the State and 
the recommendations from the Secretary of 
Agriculture constitute the basis upon which 
the President decides whether a state of 
emergency exists in any State pursuant to 
Public Law 875. 

In States that have been designated by the 
President as drought disaster areas under 
Public Law 875, the Secretary of Agriculture 
is authorized to designate the counties with- 
in the State in which the hay and feed grain 
programs will operate. The information 
submitted by the State USDA drought com- 
mittee and other information available to 
the Secretary is used as a basis for deter- 
mining the counties in which these programs 
will be made available. 

The hay program in these designated 
drought areas is conditioned upon the gov- 
ernor of the State signing a contract with 
the Department of Agriculture whereby the 
Department makes available to the governor 
such sum or sums of Federal funds as may be 
agreed upon in the contract for use by the 
governor in defraying the cost of the trans- 
portation of hay but not to exceed one-half 
of the actual cost of the transportation 
of hay or $10 whichever is the lesser. 
The State government is responsible under 
the contract for carrying out all phases 
of the distribution of hay to farmers and 
ranchers under the program and generally 
do that through trade channels. The re- 
sponsibility to the Federal Government under 
the hay program is to make available the 
Federal funds as outlined above to assist in 
defraying the cost of the transportation of 
hay in the drought-stricken areas and to 
determine the eligibility of farmers and 
ranchers for such assistance. 

The Department's feed grain program 
which Involves the distribution of Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation surplus gains is only 
available in disaster areas designated under 
Public Law 875. Under the policies that 
have been announced by the Department, 
farmers and ranchers who are in need of 
assistance to maintain their foundation 
herds of cattle, sheep, and goats may obtain 
applications for these surplus feed grains at 
either the local county office of the Farmers“ 
Home Administration or the local office of 
the Agricultural Stabilization Service. The 
completed applications may be filed at either 
of these local offices. The county commit- 
tee of the Farmers’ Home Administration 
has been designated to review all applica- 
tions for hay or feed grains to determine 
eligibility therefor under these programs, 
Farmers who receive approved applications 
for surplus feed grains will obtain such 
grains at a reduced cost of 60 cents per 100 
pounds. Farmers or ranchers will purchase 
the grain through local trade channels. The 
local dealers who sell the grain to the farm- 
ers or ranchers will obtain from the local 
commodity credit office negotiable certifi- 
cates for the 60 cents per 100 pounds of grain 
sold to eligible farmers and ranchers, Com- 
modity Credit Corporation will pay off these 
certificates with grain from its surplus in- 
ventories, 
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EMERGENCY LOAN PROGRAM 


The Department has avatiable through 
the Farmers’ Home Administration emer- 
gency loans to aasist farmers and ranchers 
in drought areas who are unable to obtain 
the credit they need from local private 
sources. 

Special livestock loans are available to 
farmers and ranchers who need credit to 
continue their cattle, sheep, or goat opera- 
tions. These loans are avallable in any 
State without regard to drought disaster 
designations, 

Production emergency loans under Public 
Law 38 may be made available in States upon 
a designation by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
The designations under this statute by the 
Secretary of Agriculture are separate from 
the designations under Public Law 875. 
Where drought conditions are such that pri- 
vate lenders are unable to meet the credit 
needs of farmers and ranchers, the county 
supervisors of the Farmers’ Home Adminis- 
tration in consultation with private credit 
sources or other agricultural leaders will sub- 
mit reports to the State director of the Farm- 
ers’ Home Administration requesting that the 
area be designated as a disaster area under 
Public Law 38. A report of the counties 
affected ls submitted by the State director of 
the Farmers’ Home Administration to the 
Administrator of the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration in Washington. Where the facts 
justify, a report and recommendation ls sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of Agriculture for the 
designation of certain county or counties in 
a State as a disaster area for emergency pro- 
duction loans under Public Law 38. The aC- 
tion of the Secretary of Agriculture on these 
recommendations is final. In addition to 
these production emergency loans as de- 
scribed above, the Secretary of Agriculture 
may also authorize the making of economic 
emergency loans, where he finds there is a 
need for emergency credit, in areas that have 
been designated as disaster areas under Pub- 
lic Law 875. Information concerning the 
conditions and terms of these emergency 
loans from the Farmers’ Home Administra- 
tion dan be obtained from the local county 
office of the agency serving the area in which 
the applicant resides, 


SUMMARY 


1. How States may obtain designations under 
public Law 875 for hay and feed grain 
programs 
Step No. 1: The governor of the State must 

request the President to declare the State 

as a disaster area under Public Law 875. 
Step No. 2: The State USDA drought com- 

mittee must submit a report to the Secretary 
of Agriculture showing that a drought condi- 
tion of major proportions exists in the State 
und setting forth information of the condi- 
tions in each county in the area to be desig- 
nated. 

Step No. 3: The Secretary of Agriculture 
will submit recommendations to the Presi- 
dent concerning the designation of the area 
requested by the governor. 

Step No. 4: If a State is designated as a 
drought disaster area by the President in 
accordance with the governor’s request, the 
Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to des- 
ignate the counties or areas within the State 
in which the hay and feed grain program 
will be operated. Counties or parts of coun- 
ties will be added and deleted by the Secre- 
tary from the area as change in drought con- 
ditions warrant such action. 

2. How does a farmer or rancher make appli- 
cation for and receive assistance under the 
hay program? 

Step No. 1: In drought-designated areas 
where the governor and the Department of 
Agriculture have entered into a contract for 
the hay program, farmers and ranchers may 
obtain application forms for hay at reduced 
transportation costs at the local office of the 
Farmers’ Home Administration or the county 
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office of the Agricultural Stabilization Serv- 
ice 


Step No. 2: All applications for hay at re- 
duced transportation costs must be ap- 
proved by the county committee of the 
Farmers’ Home Administration for the 
county in which the farmer and rancher re- 
side. Completed applications must be filed 
by the farmer or rancher at the county office 
of the Farmers’ Home Administration or at 
the county office of the Agricultural Stabili- 
“zation Service. . 

Step No. 3: After approval by the county 
FHA committee, the approved application 
for hay may be picked up by the farmer or 
rancher at the county agricultural stabiliza- 
tion office. 

Step No. 4: The farmer or rancher who has 
been certified for assistarice under the hay 
program will deliver the approved applica- 
tion to the local dealer or person from whom 
he will purchase hay. The approved appli- 
cation will permit the farmer or rancher 
to purchase the hay from local sources at 
the‘ reduced transportation costs. 


3. How does a farmer or rancher obtain as- 
sistance under the Department's feed grain 
program? 

Step No. 1: In areas that have been desig- 
nated as drought-disaster areas under Pub- 
lic Law 875, farmers or ranchers may obtain 
application forms for feed grain at reduced 
costs at either the county office of the Farm- 
ers’ Home Administration or the Agricultural 
Stabilization Service. 

Step No. 2: County committees of the 
Farmers’ Home Administration are respon- 
sible for determining eligibility of applicants 
for feed grain. Completed applications for 
feed grain must be filed at either the county 
office of the Farmers’ Home Administration 
or the Agricultural Stabilization Service. 

Step No. 3: Farmers or ranchers whose 
applications have been approved will ob- 
tain purchase orders from the county office 
of the Agricultural Stabilization Service, 
The purchase orders will be used by farmer 
or rancher to purchase the feed grain 
through local trade channels at a reduced 
cost of 60 cents per hundred pounds. 

Step No. 4: The local feed dealers will ob- 
tain from the county office of the Agricul- 
tural Stabilization Service a negotiable cer- 
tificate in exchange for the purchase orders 
obtained from farmers or ranchers who have 
purchased grain from them. The negotiable 
certificates will be used by the local dealers 
to obtain surplus feed grains from the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 

4, How do farmers and ranchers obtain emer- 
gency loans through the Farmers Home 
Administration? 

Step No. 1: Farmers and ranchers who are 
producers and feeders of cattle, sheep, and 
goats and who are unable to obtain credit 
from private credit sources to continue their 
operations may apply at local offices of the 
Farmers Home Administration for special 
livestock loans in all States without regard 
to any drought designations. 

Step No. 2: Where other types of emer- 
gency loans through the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration are needed local interested citi- 
zens should request the county supervisor of 
the Farmers Home Administration to re- 
quest the designation of the area under 
Public Law 38. 

Step No. 3: The State director of the 
Farmers Home Administration will submit 
a report to the Administrator of the Farmers 
Home Administration in Washington, D. C., 
supporting the need for emergency credit in 
the county or counties in the State(s) under 
his jurisdiction. 

Step No. 4: The Administrator of the 
Farmers Home Administration will make ap- 
propriate recommendations in justifiable 
instances to the Secretary of Agriculture 
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requesting designation of areas for emer- 
gency loans. 

Step No. 5: The Secretary of Agriculture 
makes the final determination for designa- 
tions of areas for emergency loans. 

Step No. 6: In areas that have been desig- 
nated for emergency loans by the Secretary 
of Agriculture farmers and ranchers desiring 
such loans may obtain application forms and 
make such applications at the local county 
office of thé Farmers Home Administration 
serving the area in which the farmer or 
rancher resides. 


Lower Price Props 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
appearing in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of August 11, 1954. 


Mr. President, thereafter I wrote a 
letter in answer to the editorial, which 
appeared in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of August 16, 1954. 

Mr. President, I ask that both the edi- 
torial and this letter of mine be printed 
in the Recorp together, so that the reader 
may determine which position is correct. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of August 11, 1954 


Lower Price Props 


Farmers as well as consumers have reason 
to be pleased by the vote of the Senate for 
fiexible price supports. Despite all the table- 
thumping on the part of so-called friends of 
the farmer in the debate, the men who grow 
crops know that they cannot prosper in the 
long run if they have to rely upon enormous 
Government subsidies that result in piling 
up unwanted surpluses. In a considerable 
measure the votes of both the Senate and 
the House reflect the viewpoint of farmers 
who have come to see that blind price-fixing 
is not the answer to their problems. 

It is true, of course, that many farmers 
are willing to close their eyes to the potential 
disaster inherent in rigid price supports in 
times of overproduction. So long as sub- 
sidies continue to flow into their pockets, 
they are nothing about what happens to the 
mountainous surpluses taken over by the 
Government at the taxpayers’ expense. We 
surmise, however, that the number of these 
reckless producers has notably diminished, 
thanks in very large measure to the coura- 
geous educational campaign carried on by 
Secretary Benson and his colleagues in the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The furious assault against the moderate 
Aiken-Schoeppel amendment to the farm 
bill is especially difficult to explain in any 
other terms than political haymaking. The 
amendment, approved by the Senate, will 
permit the Department of Agriculture to 
adjust price supports on basic crops from 
82% to 90 percent of parity, If it had failed 
and Congress had voted to continue the 
present rigid 90-percent supports, the bill 
would In all probability have been vetoed by 
the President. Since the administration has 
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ample strength to sustain such a veto, this 
would have given effect to the long-sus- 
pended 1949 Farm Act allowing price sup- 
ports to fall as low as 75 percent of parity. 

It may well be that this outlook induced 
a number of Senators to vote for the more 
moderate form of the flexible price support 
principle embodied in the Aiken-Schoeppel 
amendment. In any event, the Senate and 
House have shown good judgment in break- 
ing away from a rigid formula that was an- 
nually building up new troubles for the 
farmer. Likewise the Senate beat down a 
spirited but foolish drive to upset the 75- 
percent-of-parity price support fixed by Sec- 
retary Benson for butter, cheese, and dried 
milk. It is a notable victory for the admin- 
istration, and in the long run we are con- 
fident that it will work to the advantage of 
the farmer as well as that of the taxpayer 
and the consumer. What a pity that this 
good work was clouded yesterday by attach- 
ment of the unsound grazing bill to the 
farm bill. 


[From the Washington Post and Times- 
Herald of August 16, 1954) 


THE SENATE AND THE Farm Brt 


There appeared in the Washington Post 
and Times-Herald of August 11 an editorial 
entitled Lower Price Props” which surprised 
me, not because it contained conclusions rel- 
ative to agricultural price supports which 
are contrary to mine, but because the tone 
and character of the comment seemed to me 
completely at variance with the oft-empha- 
sized professional standards in your crusades 
for higher level of ethics on the part of 
public officials. 

You clearly and unmistakably impugn the 
motives of those Members of the Senate who 
opposed changing the level of farm price 
supports at this time, while in contrast you 
attribute to those with whom the editor 
agreés motives of courage, sincerity, and 
devotion to the good of the country. I 
wonder why you would do this, or why you 
would assume that on this issue 44 Mem- 
bers of the Senate were motived by less 
worthy motives than 49 others. 

Your editorial speaks of “table thumping 
on the part of so-called friends of the 
farmer,” and you do not even make this a 
general accusation but state that this was 
specifically the case in the debate, You talk 
about blind price fixing. You libel the 
farmers of this country, who in war and 
peace have produced the food and fiber to 
feed and clothe this Nation and help others 
less fortunate, by asserting that so long as 
subsidies continue to flow into their pockets, 
“they care nothing about what happens to 
mountainous supplies taken over by the 
Government at the taxpayers’ expense,” and 
you call them “reckless producers” whose 
number has perhaps diminished by the 
courageous educational campaign of the 
Secretary of Agriculture and his associates. 

Then you turn this vitriolic stream on some 
Members of the Senate and assert that the 
“furfous attack” against provisions of the 
administration bill “is especially difficult to 
explain in any other terms than political 
haymaking.” Finally you describe as 
“spirited but foolish” the effort to provide 
what seemed to me a reasonable balance in 
equity for the dairy farmers. 

I would be the last person in the world to 
deny you the freedom to conclude that the 
majority in the Senate and House had shown 
good judgment in breaking away from the 
rigid formula of price supports, and to 
herald their triumph to the world. I would 
even be willing to say you may be right on 
the issue. For the sake of our national 
economy, I hope and pray that you are right 
and that the cutback in the level of farm 
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price supports and subsequent policies of 
the Department of Agriculture will not have 
the effect of pushing our American farmers, 
and the country, into a recession at a time 
when the net income from agriculture is al- 
ready at a lower point in relation to the 
national income than it was in 1932. 

You are completely wrong, however, when 
you impugn the motives of those with whom 
you differ, and when you belittle those who 
happen to be, at the moment, in the minority 
in the Senate. 

If we believe in our representative Govern- 
ment we must believe that the “collective 
judgment” on complex issues will be sound- 
est and best when there is spirited debate 
by strong advocates of differing points of 
view. We gain nothing whatever when we 
say that our opponents’ conclusions are the 
result of pressures or self-interest and ours 
alone stem from sound reasoning and un- 
selfish motives. 

Would it not be well if we focused part of 
our attention in connection with efforts to 
raise the standards of our Government—and 
the level of debate in the Senate—on the 
columns of the Post and Times Herald? Is 
it not just as proper and timely for me, as a 
public official whom you would feel quite free 
to criticize on how I discharge my public 
responsibilities, to consider how well you 
discharge your obligation to give a true and 
accurate picture of what you are reporting or 
interpreting? How objective have you been 
in telling your readers about the debate on 
the agricultural question? How fair? Have 
you considered the question only from the 
point of view of your consumer-readers, since 
no producers read your metropolitan edi- 
tions, or have you sought to interpret it in 
the light of its implications to the Nation as 
a whole, since you are a national, and not a 
sectional, newspaper? 

I ask these questions not to be offensive 
but because I believe that a great newspaper 
like yours, situated here in the National 
Capital, is in a very real sense an arm 
of the Government. It could well be the 
conscience of Government—certaininy the 
voice of that conscience, 

The rules of the Senate provide that when 
a Member in debate shall, directly or indi- 
rectly, in any form of words, impute to 
another Senator or to other Senators any 
conduct or motive unworthy or unbecoming 
a Senator he may be called to order, required 
to take his seat, and not be permitted to 
proceed without leave of the Senate. This 
is a time-honored parliamentary rule in- 
tended to raise the level of debate which 
can so easily degenerate into personalities 
when arguments fail. 

Schooled in that tradition, I feel con- 
Strained to raise a point of order against 
the Post and Times Herald in the arena of 
public discussion for your editorial, but I 
shall not burden you with a recital of why 
I feel you are not merely impolite, but also 
quite mistaken in your conclusions on the 

merits of the question, 

‘ EpwArp J. THYE, 
United States Senator from Minnesota, 

WASHINGTON. 

(Evrror’s Nore. —We are astonished that 
Senator Taye should consider our reference 
to “political haymaking” as an impugning 
of motives. It is also astonishing that the 
Senator should accuse us of impugning his 
motives just after accusing us of libeling 
the farmers of the country by saying they 
are only interested in subsidies. The first 
point made by the editorial was that “the 
men who grow crops know that they cannot 
prosper in the long run if they have to rely 
upon enormous Government subsidies that 
result in piling up unwanted surpluses,” In- 
stead of libeling the farmer we gave him 
credit for seeing the advantages of flexible 
support prices, while acknowledging that 
there are some farmers who are more in- 
terested in subsidies than in curtailing 
surpluses.) 
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Interregional Competition for Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
by A. H. Raskin which appeared in the 
New York Times on July 26 on the in- 
terregional competition for industry. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Crvtl. Wan FOR INDUSTRY Is FOUGHT as SOUTH 
AND West Bio FOR Joss 


(This is the first of two articles on the grow- 
ing interregional competition for industry 
and its impact on the job pattern) 

(By A. H. Raskin) 

The civil war is being fought with new 
intensity on the industrial front these days. 

States are competing for new businesses in 
a no-holds-barred rivalry that has grown 
more acute as conditions make manufactur- 
ers increasingly cost-conscious. 

The Middle Atlantic States of New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, long the ban- 
ner-carriers in total industrial employment, 
have been pushed out of first place in manu- 
facturing, construction, and mining. With 
the development of the St. Lawrence Seaway, 
they are likely to lose their overall job su- 
premacy to the Great Lakes States of INi- 
nois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, and Wis- 
consin, 

The South, a late starter in the indus- 
trial tug-of-war, is bidding aggressively for 
increased recognition—so much so that some 
northern Congressmen, under the leadership 
of Senator Jonn F. Kennepry, Democrat, of 
Massachusetts, belleve that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should classify some of the lures the 
South holds out as “unfair competition.” 

The most spectacular advances in the war 
and postwar periods have been made by 
Texas and California, which have twice aa 
many persons working in nonfarm jobs as 
they did in 1939, when the national defense 
boom started in this country. One-eighth 
of the country's industrial workers now live 
in these two States. 

New England, grandfather of the national 
economy, is having the roughest going. The 
precipitous decline of the textile industry 
has struck it especially hard; other indus- 
tries are held back by antiquated plants and 
often by antiquated management methods. 
But New England remains confident that 
its payrolls will go up as new industries move 
in to replace those that fold or move out. 

The battle for business is not confined to 
regions, Little towns seek to pull plants 
away from big cities in their own State or 
section. 

Municipally built factories, tax exemp- 
tions, lower labor costs and immunity from 
unionization are among the bait held out 
to attract industry from one area to an- 
other. Many States and communities have 
“drummers” constantly on the road to sell 
the advantages of their home towns to in- 
dustrialists in the market for new facilities. 

There is nothing inherently bad about the 
fact that the economic map is changing. 
On the contrary, it is in the national interest 
to have a broad diffusion of industry for both 
economic and military reasons. 

The American business structure is so 
interrelated that keeping one region in eco- 
nomic peonage would tear down the pros- 
perity of the other regions; conversely, a 
rise in industrial activity and living stand- 
~ ards in any area creates values that benefit 
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the rest of the country. Building plants 

close to raw materials and to markets also 

means lower production costs, lower prices, 

and a wider distribution of wage income. 
KEY PLANTS DISPERSED 


To these normal economic considerations 
has been added the need for dispersing key 
industrial plants to make them less vulner- 
able to atomic attack. 

The Atomic Energy Commission has set 
up facilities that provide employment for 
150,000 workers in areas remote from general 
concentrations of Industry or population, 
and the Government has used tax conces- 
sions as an incentive to private companies 
to follow the same policy in locating new 
factories. 

The kind of industrial migration that 
arouses concern, though, is the kind that 
stems from this: the construction of plants 
by the community, coupled with a pledge 
of tax-free operation aud cheap labor, to in- 
duce a manufacturer to abandon his opera- 
tions in the North and start over in the 
South, 

Criticism of such bargain ‘basement tac- 
tics has not been confined to northern pub- 
lic officials or union leaders worried about 
the weakening of their own strongholds. 
Many southerners have said that the South 
is inviting more trouble than gain by cater- 
ing to what they call “the hoboes of Ameri- 
can industry.” 

This viewpoint was expressed in a recent 
editorial in the Charlotte (N. C.) Observer. 
It praised the growth of Southern industry, 
but it asked whether the welcome mat for 
new business did not entall such lavish con- 
cessions that the South was selling its 
strength and vitality at less than cost 

ces.” 

“There are plums for the picking,” the 
editorial declared, “but they must be chosen 
with great care. For some thrive hardily in 
the southern soll while robbing it of its 
fertility. 

“Industrialization offera the hope of de- 
liverance from economic duresa. But Indus- 
try that accepts favors to exploit poverty 
only prolongs it.” 

CASE OF A CARPET PLANT 


The decision of Alexander Smith, Tno., to 
shut down ita 80-year-old carpet mill in 
Yonkers and concentrate the buik of ite fu- 
ture production in a town-built factory at 
Greenville, Miss., has given New Yorkers a 
closeup of the competitive pressures rene 
ing on the industrial front. 

The Greenville plant, in production 1 ven 
îs described as the most modern in the care 
pet industry. It was bullt through a munio- 
ipal bond issue of $4,750,000, and the com- 
pany put in $10 million more of its own 
money for looms, dry vats, humidity controls 
and other equipment. 

For the 20-year Life of the municipal 
bonds, the company will pay a rental of 
about $300,000 a year—a sum adequate to 
meet the interest and amortization on the 
bonds. At the end of the period, the town 
still will own the plant but Alexander Smith 
will have an option to lease it for 79 years 
more at what the company calls a nominal“ 
rent. 

Keeping the plant under town ownership 
means that the factory building will be per- 
manently exempt from local taxation, In 
addition, the company has a guaranty that 
it wiil not be required to pay any municipal 
taxes on its equipment for at least 5 years, 
with a probability that the exemption pe- 
riod will be extended to 10 years. In 
Yonkers the Smith tax bill for this year is 
$170,000. 

How much the company will save in la- 
bor costs by operating in Missisippi is a sub- 
ject on which it is difficult to obtain precise 
information. The workers in the Yonkers 
plant belong to the Textile Workers Union, 
CIO, and their wages average $1.74 an hour. 
The Greenville plant has no union, and ite 
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wage scales are 30 to 50 cents an hour below 
those prevailing in the Westchester factory, 
according to union estimates, 

HIGHER WORK QUOTAS SET 


But the comparison of labor costs does not 
end with relative wage rates. The absence 
of union restraints in Mississippi makes it 
possible for the company to establish higher 
work quotas for its Greenville workers. 

As a result of this increase in managerial 
freedom and the greater efficiency of the pro- 
ductive machinery, the yield per wage dollar 
in Greenville is “very substantially greater“ 
than in Yonkers, company spokesmen say. 

William E. Barksdale, executive director of 
the Mississippi Agricultural and Industrial 
Board, is pained by charges that the State 
has been guilty of unethical practices in its 
efforts to attract industry. He stresses that 
there was no suggestion that Alexander 
Smith was going to close its Yonkers plant 
when the citizens of Greenville voted to 
build a branch factory for the company 4 
years ago. 

At that time the company had indicated 
its intention of staying in Yonkers by mak- 
ing heavy postwar investments in new rug- 
making machinery there. It was not until a 
drastic slump in the carpet business caused 
its Yonkers losses to mount to $1,800,000 a 
year that the Smith directors decided it was 
“economically impossible” to continue using 
the Westchester plant. 

Mr. Barksdale says very few of the 92 com- 
panies for which Mississippi communities 
have put up tax-free plants have abandoned 
operations in other sections, The 92 plants 
involved municipal bond issues totaling 
$29,206,000; additional investments by the 
companies in machinery and equipment 
brought the total value of the factories to 
$108,800,000. 

Only 2 of the 92 plants have unions, and 
tm both instances the manufacturer wel- 
comed unionization because he wanted a 
union label on his products to stimulate sales 
in union strongholds in the North and West. 

RIGHT-TO-WORK LAWS 

Only 20,000 of the State’s 314,000 nonagri- 
cultural workers hold union cards, and vir- 
tually all of them are in the railroad and 
construction trades, Like most. of the 
southern States, Mississippi has a right-to- 
work law, prohibiting any form of compul- 
sory union membership, 

Many companies planning new factories 

special help from the communities 
into which they move. Even in Mississippi, 
in the 14 years since the State began its 
balance agriculture with industry program 
of bonds and tax exemption, plants built 
with private funds have outnumbered those 
put up under community auspices by a mar- 
gin of more than 2% to 1. Included among 
the 247 privately financed factories are some 
of the biggest in the State. 

Giant corporations in the electrical and 
automobile industries insist on paying their 
own way when they go into new areas. 
Lemuel R. Boulware, vice president in charge 
of industrial relations for the General Elec- 
tric Co., sums up its attitude this way: 

“We are not looking for bargains in land, 
buildings, taxes, or anything else. We want 
no subsidy of any kind.” 

Other companies of comparable size oper- 
ate on the same principle. 

The General Electric expansion program 
stirred a battle last week between the com- 
pany and James B. Carey's International 
Union of Electrical Workers, CIO, The 
union accused GE of planning to break up 
seven big plants into scores of smaller ones 
to be located in small towns with wage levels 
80 cents to $1 below those in the present job 
centers, 

This brought from the company the reply 
that it had no plans that do not call for the 
continued full effective utilization of our 
Son investment in our existing facil- 
ties, 
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General Electric observed that it had cost 
hundreds of millions of dollars to build the 
seven big plants and that it would cost twice 
as much to duplicate their productive facil- 
ities in other localities. 


ONE HUNDRED PERCENT EXPANSION SOUGHT 


However, the company made no secret of 
its intentions to do part of its future ex- 
panding in new centers in the South and 
West. Its goal is a 100-percent increase in 
business in the next 10 years and it intends 
to split its expansion between the existing 
GE plants and new factories in the areas 
where the company makes its sales. 

Nearly half of the company’s 225,000 
workers are now employed in plants in New 
York and Massachusetts, and the company 
feels some decentralization is in order if 
only to prevent its competitors from making 
capital of the fact that GE sells its products 
all over the country but plows most of its 
payroll dollars into two States. 

Before the war the company had only a 
handful of employees in the South. How- 
ever, during the war it bought the Ken-Rad 
radio tube plant in Owensboro, Ky., with 
4.800 workers, and since then it has built 
half a dozen southern plants, including a 
giant appliance factory with 5,000 workers at 
Louisville. 

Ninety percent of the 13,500 workers in the 
GE's southern plants belong to unions, 
and the company denies that a desire to 
escape unionization plays any part in its 
plans to expand in the South, The Carey 
union says wage differentials between the 
North and South are extremely high in the 


electrical industry, amounting in many in- 


stances to more than $1 an bour, 

General Electric gears its wages to com- 
munity levels, but Mr. Boulware maintains 
that its southern operations are not founded 
on a wish to beat wages down. He says the 
insurance and welfare benefits enjoyed by 
General Electric workers automatically add 
16 or 17 cents an hour to the local wage level 
and that pay differences tend to dry up in a 
relatively short time. 

AUTO PAY EQUALIZED 

In the automobile and steel industries, 
the wage gap between North and South has 
largely disappeared. The assembly plants 
bullt by the Ford Co. and the General Motors 
Corp. in Atlanta pay the same wages as 
similar plants in Detroit. A Birmingham 
steelworker gets the same pay as a worker 
in Pittsburgh. : 

Before the war, 3.8 percent of the country's 
steel capacity was located in the South; now 
the figure has risen to 5.6 percent. Four 
new plants in Georgia, Kentucky, and Texas 
represent the bulk of the automobile indus- 
try’s southward expansion. 

All the major auto and steel plants are 
unionized. However, some small auto parts 
and steel fabricating plants have moved to 
areas in which they could successfully resist 
union organization and pay at rates far 
below those prevailing in the North. 

Surveys by the Federal Bureau of Labor 
Statistics have indicated relatively little 
spread between the North and the South in 
wages for skilled workers. In fact, the scar- 
city of skills in some southern communities 
often permits expert mechanics to command 
a higher wage than they could get in the 
North. Among unskilled and semi-skilled 
workers, the differentials range from 15 to 
40 percent. 

To what extent wages have been a critical 
factor in the decline of the northern textile 
industry is a matter of dispute. Total tex- 
tile employment in New England 
from 303,000 In 1947 to a present level of 
165,000. But national employment in textile 
mills also shrank during the period. In the 
last 3% years, the overall total went down 
from 1,252,100 to 969,900. 

The northern textile manufacturers blame 
union wage demands and union restrictions 
on productivity for many of their difficulties 
but Solomon Barkin, research director for 
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the Textile Workers Union CIO feels that a 
larger share of the responsibility rests with 
unenterprising management, 

He asserts that too many manufacturers 
were interested only in making quick profits 
out of the industry in the war and postwar 
years. Relatively little was done to modern- 
ize plants, develop new products or revise 
sales methods to keep abreast of southern 
competition he contends. 


EXPANSION IS UNEVEN 


Apart from textiles, coal mining, and a 
handful of other “sick” industries, the na- 
tional economy has been growing so fast in 
the last 15 years that no geographic area has 
stood still. A study by Seymour L. Wolfbein 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics makes it 
plain, however, that there have been sharp 
sectional differences in the rate of growth. 

The national total of nonfarm workers 
went up from 30,319,000 in 1939 to 49,510,000 
last year, a rise of 63.3 percent. In the same 
period New England's gain was only 37.4 per- 
cent and the Middle Atlantic States" 44 per- 
cent. 

New York's job total grew 42.7 percent, as 
against 115 percent for California and 109.4 
percent for Texas. Michigan was up 82.1 
percent, Ohio 73.6 percent, Pennsylvania 
44.4 percent, Hlinois 50.2 percent, Tennessee 
79.1 percent, Alabama 70.3, Missouri 56.4 per- 
cent, and Florida 117.4 percent. Interesting- 
ly enough, Mississippi, for all its special in- 
ducements, was just a little ahead of the 
national average, with a job expansion of 
65.9 percent. 

Percentage comparisons are not always a 
sound guide in this type of tabulation. 
Highly industrialized States like Massachu- 
setts, New York, Pennsylvania, and Diinois 
start with such high employment totals that 
a substantial growth in jobs may show only 
a relatively small shift in percentage. On 
the other hand, the gain of a few jobs in a 
State that is predominantly agricultural can 
make it look very good in a percentage table, 

For example, New York showed a growth 
from 4,178,000 jobs in 1939 to 5,960,000 last 
year, a gain of 1,782,000. New Mexico went 
up from 78,700 jobs to 176,000, a rise of 
97,400. Translated into percentages, New 
York’s increase was only 42.7, as against New 
Mexico's whopping 123.8. 

California gained 180 percent in factory 
jobs while Massachusetts was moving ahead 
only 30 percent, but one-third of all the 
country’s manufacturing employment ts still 
centered in the 9 States of the New England 
and Middle Atlantic regions. 

After evaluating thousands of figures bear- 
ing on the shift of industry from one area 
to another, Mr. Wolfbein cautions against 
any acceptance of the notion that any part 
of the country is dead. 

“The concentration of industry and com- 
merce, the concentration of job opportuni- 
ties, the concentration of manpower re- 
guirements and labor supply remain to a 
significant extent in the regions and States 
where they had been more than a decade 
ago,” he observes. 

Industry is on the move, but not all the 
movement is in a single direction. As long 
as the economy keeps expanding, the experts 
feel, every State will have a job to do. 


J 


White House Picketing Risky 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Winston-Salem Journal of July 
15, 1954, entitled “White House Picket- 
ing 


Risky. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Warre HoUsE PICKETING RISKY 


Senator Wayne Morse has the American 
ideal on his side in his opposition to a bill 
that would ban picketing the White House. 
There are also some practical considerations 
to be taken into account in the controversy. 

As the Oregon Independent pointed out, 
the President is a servant of the people, not 
their master, and they have the right to 
petition him. Peaceful picketing is a legiti- 
mate means of petition and protest. 

Furthermore, the picketing serves the 
practical purpose of permitting people to 
blow off steam and of demonstrating that 
freedom of speech is jealously guarded in 
this country. The man who can petition 
the President of the United States is bound 
to feel better about his situation, whether 
he gets the remedy he wants or not. 

The pickets should understand that they 
establish themselves at their own risk. The 
President has been known to practice his 
golfing on the White House lawn. If one 
of them gets conked by a golf ball, nobody 
can be blamed. The Constitution guaran- 
tees freedom of speech but it does not pro- 
tect anybody from a slice or a hook. 


Our American Political System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA _ 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, from 
time to time and from many different 
sources additional light is thrown on 
what I am pleased to call the American 
political system—a political system that 
is unique in the annals of mankind. 

This present ray of light is from the 
editorial page of the Wall Street Journal 
of Friday, August 13, in the form of a 
letter to the editor from J. Harvie Wil- 
liams, which was inspired by an earlier 
editorial Rows Within Parties. The edi- 
torial dealt with some of the causes of 
intraparty rows and the problems of 
party discipline. It suggested that the 
United States was too big for the tight 
party-discipline of our British cousins 
and added that attempts to impose such 
discipline on parties in the United States 
would lead to a multiplicity of parties, 
or a multiparty system such as prevails 
in Ireland, Israel, and in the countries 
of continental Europe. 

To the contrary, Mr. Williams points 
out that the difference in organizational 
structure between British and American 
political parties follows their different 
fundamental ideas of the locus of sov- 
ereignty; and that while party discipline 
in Great Britain is imposed from the top 
down by the party managers, it is im- 
posed in the United States from the bot- 
tom up by the voters themselves. Then, 
Mr. Williams adds that the multiparty 
systems of Europe spring from the 
multimember representation of dis- 
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tricts in the legislative body, and 
cannot exist under the principle of a 
single-member district, such as prevails 
in the election of Congress. But most 
important, and to this I would draw the 
attention of Senators, Mr. Williams con- 
cludes with the fact that, contrary to 
every American principle of representa- 
tion, members of our electoral college 
are chosen in multimember districts. 
He suggests that this greatly unbal- 
ances and distorts the similar prin- 
ciples of representation that underlie 
the two elected branches of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. These ob- 
servations provide persuasive arguments 
in support of the constitutional amend- 
ment on reform of our electoral college 
which has been introduced by Repre- 
sentative Coupert in the House and by 
me in the Senate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial and Mr. Williams’ 
letter be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: f 
[From the Wall Street Journal of August 9, 

1954] 


Rows WITHIN PARTIES 


President Eisenhower clearly recognizes 
that he has a double role, He is President 
of the United States and as such he must 
stand above partisanship. Yet he is also 
the leader of the party which nominated 
and elected him and only through party 
action can he hope to achieve his admin- 
istrative and legislative purposes. 

The President referred to his role as party 
leader in a press conference the other day. 
He said that the individual occupying the 
Presidency could not escape responsibility 
for party actions, even those which he might 
not approve. He then added that anything 
which tended to divide the party was some- 
thing which he must try to avoid or to 


rrect. 

All of this came up in answer to ques- 
tions concerning the present row in the Sen- 
ate over Senator McCartny, of Wisconsin. 

The fact is, we suggest, that it is a rare 
exception when American political parties 
are not divided and plagued by quarreling 
factions. Even in campaign years differences 
are ill-concealed. 

There is no record that these differences 
have always resulted in defeat of the party. 
There is some record that an attempt to com- 
promise the differences or to punish the re- 
bellious party factions is likely to do more 
damage than the quarrels. 

In the presidential election of 1924 the 
Republican Party was badly split. The elder 
Robert M. La Follette ran for President on 
an independent ticket. Many Republicans 
who did not openly support Mr. La Follette 
gave no more than token support to Calvin 
Coolidge. Yet Mr. Coolidge won hands down. 

It is quite true that at that time the Demo- 
crats were also badly divided but had they 
been unified, it is doubtful that they would 
have won for the simple reason that Mr, 
Coolidge exactly fitted the mood of the coun- 
try at the time. 

In 1928 the Republicans nominated Her- 
bert Hoover and he apparently hoped to 
placate some of the party disgruntled. He 
agreed with Senator Borah of Idaho that he 
would propose tariff revision. Mr. Hoover 
did just that and that tariff bill was the be- 
ginning of the troubles which beset his ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. Roosevelt tried another way to achieve 
party unity. He proposed to purge a group 
of Congressmen and Senators who had dis- 
agreed with him, All but one of those who 
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were thus proscribed won renomination and 
reelection. It was one of Mr. Roosevelt's 
great setbacks. 

It would seem, then, that the cost of try- 
ing to achieve party unity can come high. 
And there is certainly no record that party 
disunity by itself tsures a party’s defeat, 

There could not be in the United States, 
as there is in Great Britain, two parties 
which rigidly enforced party discipline. The 
United States is too big for that; its people 
and the interests of Its geographical sections 
vary too widely. An attempt to enforce 
strict party regularity would only result in 
a multiplicity of parties, probably with the 
chaos we see in countries which have such a 
political arrangement. 

The fact is that the people of the United 
States encourage the party maverick. For 
years the people of Nebraska elected the late 
George Norris to the Senate because they 
admired his independence. People who 
voted enthusiastically for Mr. Roosevelt 
nevertheless returned the men that Mr. 
Roosevelt tried to purge. 

It is the politicians and political writers 
who take party disagreements seriously. 
The voters themselves seem rather to enjoy 
them. 


[From the Wall Street Journal of August 
13, 1954 


ELECTION REFORM 


EDITOR, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL: 

Your excellent editorial, Rows Within 
Parties, includes 1 paragraph of 3 sentences 
with the latter 2 of which I cannot wholly 
agree: It reads: 

(1) “There could not be in the United 
States, as there is in Great Gritain, two 
parties which rigidly enforced party disci- 
pline. (2) The United States is too big for 
that; its people and the interests of its geo- 
graphical sections vary too widely. (3) An 
attempt to enforce strict party regularity 
would only result in a multiplicity of parties, 
probably with the chaos we see in countries 
which have such a political arrangement.” 

Your first sentence is correct for the rea- 
son that with us soverelgnty—the power to 
declare the law—is posited in the people of 
the United States and the structure of gov- 
ernment erected on that foundation is a Fed- 
eral union of States. In England, a unitary 
government, sovereignty is formally posited 
in the wearer of the crown. 

With us, because the organization of our 
parties follows the structure of government, 
the impulse in political affairs begins in the 
local communities. The power to make 
party nominations for elective offices resta 
(in various forms) in the party people in 
each of the districts represented by the office: 
congressional district, State representative 
district (assembly district in New York), eto. 
In England the power to select all of the 
party nominees for the House of Commons 
rests in the central governing committee of 
the party. With us only the voters can dis- 
cipline the party candidates by defeating 
them for nomination or election. In England 
the governing committees Impose party dis- 
cipline by denying the party label to candi- 
dates, forcing them to run as independents, 
if at all. With us the party power to dis- 
cipline United States Senators is diffused 
over 48 States; and the power to discipline 
Representatives in Congress is diffused over 
nearly 435 separate congesssional districts. 

With regard to your second sentence, the 
United States is not “too big for that” were 
we a unitary state, as so many would have 
us be. If the national committees of our 
parties were legal entities (operating under 
national law) rather than extra-legal bodies 
representing 48 legal State parties (operating 
under the laws of 48 States), we would move 
quickly toward unitary parties which could 
impose party discipline by denying nomina- 
tions to varlous candidates, 
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Finally. only proportional representations 
of parties in multimember constitutencies 
(districts) can produce the multiparty sys- 
tems that plague continental Europe's legis- 
lative bodies. England's two-party system 
Tests on single-member districts for repre- 
sentation in Commons, as does ours for 
representation in the House of Representa- 
tives (once by law but now by custom). 
The staggered election of United States Sen- 
ators (one-third each 2 years) makes single 
member districts of the several States for 
their elections. On top of this, our two- 
party system is compelled to exist by the 
requirement of a majority of the vote in the 
electoral college for the immediate election 
of the President. 

Upon reflection, I think, you will agree 
that most of the division within the parties 
arises from the fact of the narrow con- 
stituency of the executive branch of the 
Government. The electoral college has in- 
divisible representation from multimember 
districts. Thus, party control of that body 
could be determined by as few as 12 state- 
wide pluralities of just 1 vote each, while 
party control of the House of Representa- 
tives depends on 218 separate pluralities. 
Yet there is an elector corresponding to each 
Member of the House of Representatives. 

Obviously, then, the present statewide— 
en bloc method of choosing members of the 
electoral college—a body corresponding 
exactly with a joint session of Congress— 
grossly unbalances and distorts the other- 
wise similar principles of represcntation that 
underlie the executive and legislative powers 
of the United States. Herein lies the major 
source of the difficulty. 

J. HARVIE WILLIAMS. 


Importance of American Merchant Marine 
to National Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, while 
there seems to be an inclination in some 
quarters to question the need for an 
American merchant marine adequate to 
serve the Nation in peace and war, there 
is no such question in the minds of those 
who have to work with and rely upon 
that merchant marine in time of 
emergency. 

The United States Navy knows how 
vital the American merchant marine is 
to national security. The Honorable 
Charles S. Thomas, Secretary of the 
Navy, pulls no punches in stating his 
view on the necessity for a strong mer- 
chant marine. In an address to the 
graduates of the Massachusetts Mari- 
time Academy he made plain some facts 
that Members of Congress and citizens 
generally should keep in mind. I ask 
unanimous consent that pertinent por- 
tions of the Secretary’s address be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A STRONG AND ADEQUATE MERCHANT MARINE 
(Remarks by Secretary of the Navy Charles S. 

Thomas, before the Massachusetts Mari- 

time Academy, Faneuil Hall, Boston, Mass., 

Sunday, August 15, 1954) 

It is an honor to address you gentlemen 
upon your graduation from the Massachu- 
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setts Maritime Academy, some of whom will 
be serving in the United States Navy, and 
all of whom wilPbe officers in our American 
Merchant Marine. 

One of the vital elements of seapower is a 
strong and adequate merchant marine, and 
this is what I want to speak briefly about 
this afternoon. 

In this age of supersonic speed and atomic 
power, there are many Americans who won- 
der why the United States needs a strong and 
adequate merchant marine. As Secretary of 
the Navy I would like to make it emphatic 
and clear that we of the Navy regard the 
merchant marine as an indispensable ele- 
ment of our defense, fully as important and 
vital as the Army, Navy, or Air Force. 

In the first place, our merchant marine 
does not serve just the coastal areas or the 
Great Lakes. The entire nation benefits 
from a strong merchant marine. With all 
our wealth and our abundance of natural 
resources, it is hard to convince the average 
American that we must import and export 
to live, to assist our friends and neighbors, 
to maintain our standard of living, and to 
survive in the event of war. 

Let us consider one example—our modern 
combat airplanes flying today. With only 
American and overland resources they could 
not be built in the numbers adequate for a 
total defense. 

Essential to their manufacture are such 
Taw materials as aluminum, chromium, ti- 
tanium, antimony, tin, cobalt, mica, and 
tungsten. The largest percentages of these 
materials must be brought in merchant ships 
from overseas sources. I need not mention 
rubber for their tires, fuel for their tanks, 
and uranium for their atomic weapons. 
Even prosaic but necessary items such as 
coffee, sugar, and vegetable olls must be 
carried to our ports by merchant vessels. 

The first answer, then, as to why we need 
a strong and adequate merchant marine in 
these modern times is that it is important 
to our peacetime economy and prosperity. 

The second reason why we necd a strong 
and adequate merchant marine is that it is 
essential to our success and security in time 
of war. Military production, like our peace- 
time industrial production, is dependent 
upon the importation of strategic materials, 
and the exportation of the finished products 
of war for ourselves and for our friends. The 
protection of our friends against aggression, 
as well as the defeat of the enemy will de- 
mand that we be able to project our etrength 
across the seas. To do this, we must have 
an adequate merchant marine in peace—one 
which is rapidly expansible in time of war. 

I need not tell you gentlemen that histor- 
ically the United States Navy and the Amer- 
ican merchant marine have been closely, even 
inseparably, related. All of you know that 
John Paul Jones was a merchant mariner 
for 16 years before he became famous in the 
Continental Navy, that Stephen Decatur 
commenced his naval career as a privateer. 
You also know that the American Navy was 
created entirely from the American mer- 
chant marine. One of our early Congress’ 
first acts was to establish and encourage a 
merchant marine, for to our forefathers, it 
was fundamental that if our country was to 
grow and prosper, it must have the world's 
best merchant marine. This our rugged and 
talented merchant mariners proceeded to 
give us, with the succession of the fast 
packets, the New Bedford whalers, the 
famous clipper ships. 

In every war, the merchant marine has 
played a vital though sometimes unpubli- 
cized role. The war in Korea is the most 
recent example. Every fighting man sent to 
Korea was accompanied by 5 tons of supplies 
and it took 64 pounds of supplies and equip- 
ment every day to keep him there. Five 
million passengers, 22 millions tons of pe- 
troleum products, and 52 million tons of 
dry cargo were transpo to, from, and 
within the Korean theģter to support that 
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war. Of these totals, more than 80 percent 
of the dry cargo was carried by merchant 
shipping. 

I think figures such as these are eloquent 
proof of why we need a strong merchant 
marine. Neither I, nor any responsible offi- 
cer who advises me in Washington, have 
ever given credit to the idea that in a future 
war, atomic weapons, and modern subma- 
rines will sever the United States’ life lines. 
We recognize that to prevent this is one of 
the Navy’s primary problems at the outbreak 
of war—to keep open our sea communica- 
tions to our forces overseas, to our allies, 
and to our sources of raw materials. Our 
enemy will undoubtedly try to isolate us as 
he tried in two past wars, but we are going 
to do our best and I am sure he will not 
succeed, 

These fundamental facts are well known 
to you gentlemen, and to this audience. I 
regret to say, however, that despite the vital 
and obvious need of a strong and adequate 
merchant marine both for peace and for war, 
I view with mounting concern the condition 
of our merchant marine today, and more 
especially, for the immediate future. Eight- 
tenths of our merchant fleet will be obsolete 
in 8 to 10 years; nine-tenths of it is now too 
slow for wartime use and we presently are 
seriously short of tankers. What is more 
alarming, there is virtually no merchant 
shipping being constructed on our ways and 
our development of new ship types is virt u- 
ally at a standstill. In short, there is grave 
prospect that, unless promptly rectified, our 
country is to slowly slip downward and back- 
ward as a maritime power allowing our for- 
eign trade to be brought in and taken away 
in foreign bottoms. You may be surprised 
to learn that since 1939, 13 nations which 
did not even have merchant fleets have since 
entered the maritime scene. Even land- 
locked Switzerland now has a 30-ship mer- 
chant marine. 

As Secretary of the Navy, it is my earnest 
opinion that we cannot allow our merchant 
marine to approach disuse and decay on the 
grounds that we can trust to luck and im- 
provise to meet our next emergency as we did 
in World War I and World War II. There 
will not be time, if general war breaks out 
again, to resurrect a merchant marine. Our 
survival will be vitally dependent upon the 
merchant shipping which is available during 
that critical initial period. 

To fully support our peacetime economy, 
and to provide a reasonable base for wartime, 
a joint survey by the Navy Department and 
the Maritime Administration has revealed 
that we should have an active merchant ma- 
rine of approximately 1750 ships—about 1300 
cargo, about 425 tankers, and about 25 troop- 
ships. It also specified that these ships 
should be fast—in the neighborhood of 18 
knots for cargo, 18% knots for tankers, 22 
knots for troopships—not only for protec- 
tion against the modern submarine, but to 
expedite delivery of their cargoes. These 
ships should be capable of rapid loading and 
unloading, and thereby reduce to a mini- 
mum the turn-around time. These ships 
should be designed for use in the great 
majority of the world’s ports. They should 
have the latest propulsion systems which 
emphasize fuel economy. 

I might also add that our ship designers 
should be mindful of the possible future 
need for merchant ships capable of rapid 
loading and unloading under conditions 
where major ports are unusable. And de- 
signers should also be alert that the eco- 
nomical use of nuclear energy for ship pro- 
pulsion may not be far away. 

Such a merchant marine is a tall order, 
I will admit, but it is certainly not beyond 
the capacity or genius of our people. 

Specifically, what should we do today to 
obtain such a merchant marine? 

First, we should commence at the earliest 
possible date a construction program of new 
merchant ships which will revive our lagging 
shipbuilding industry, retain its skilled 
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craftsmen and designers, and which will re- 
place with modern vessels the large group 
of Victory and Liberty ships which become 
obsolete in mass between 1962 and 1965. 

Secondly, we need to develop, build, and 
test certain prototype vessels so that mass 
production of them could proceed in. war- 
time. 

Thirdly, we must reaffirm the spirit of the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936. I would like 
to read you just a few lines from the pre- 
amble of this act; "It is necessary for the 
national defense and development of its 
foreign and domestic commerce that the 
United States shall have a merchant marine.” 

1. Sufficient to carry its domestic com- 
merce and a substantial portion of the 
waterborne export and import foreign com- 
merce of the United States and to provide 
shipping service on all routes essential for 
maintaining the flow of such domestic and 
foreign waterborne commerce at all times. 

2. Capable of serving as a naval and mill- 
tary auxiliary in time of war or national 
emergency. 

3. Owned and operated under the United 
States flag by citizens of the United States 
insofar as may be practicable, and, 

4. Composed of the best equipped, safest, 
and most suitable type of vessels constructed 
in the United States and manned with a 
trained and efficient citizen's personnel. 

It is the declared policy of the United 
States to foster the development and en- 
courage the maintenance of such a merchant 
marine. 

If we would fulfill the spirit of that pas- 
sage, we will have cause for worry about 
our merchant marine. 

As Secretary of the Navy, I assure you that 
the Navy shall do all in its power, as it has 
in the past, to work for and support a strong 
and adequate merchant marine. 

I do not want my words of warning about 
the present state of our American merchant 
marine to be misinterpreted by you young 
gentlemen. 
is grave, and immediate steps should be 
taken to rectify a dangerous trend. How- 
ever, this does not imply discouragement or 
a lack of hope on my part. The American 
people, I have observed, when given the facts, 
always act promptly, resolutely, and intelli- 
gently. I do not believe for an instant that, 
once informed, they will allow their mer- 
chant marine to fall into decay and disuse 
and thereby endanger our peacetime pros- 
perity or our security in the event of an 
emergency. 

You gentlemen are stepping into impor- 
tant and demanding duties in a vital field. 
I believe your job is one -with a fine future, 
and I know that it Is cne which is indis- 
pensable to our country’s prosperity and se- 
curity. Your education and training here at 
the Massachusetts Maritime Academy have 
given you the basic qualifications for this 
important task and have prepared you to 
meet not only your responsibilities in mer- 
cantile shipping, but have also prepared you 
to meet your basic responsibilities in con- 
tributing to national defense. 


The Interregional Competition for 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


* 
HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1954 
Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Recorp the second in a series of two 


In my opinion, the situation 
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articles by A. H. Raskin which appeared 
in the New York Times on July 27 on 
the interregional competition for in- 
dustry. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Union BUILDS A PLANT IN. “Crvi War" on 
Joss 

(This is the second of two articles on the 
growing interregional competition for in- 
dustry and its impact on the job pattern.) 

(By A. H. Raskin) 

New York’s biggest union is giving a re- 
verse twist to one of the key devices used by 
southern communities to induce northern 
manufacturers to abandon unionized plants 
here and operate under nonunion condi- 
tions in the South, 

While other unions complain about the 
undercutting of northern standards by com- 
munity-financed, tax-free plants in the 
South, the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union, A. F. L., is using its own 
funds to build an apparel factory in Ap- 
pomattox, Va. 

The factory, which will cost the union 
$40,000, is part of a double-barreled attack 
on a New York manufacturer of children's 
dresses, who decided to discontinue his 40- 
year-old factory here at the end of last year 
and to do all his manufacturing in 3 plants 
in Virginia and North Carolina. 

The garment union’s venture into plant 
construction is symptomatic of programs be- 
ing developed by many elements in northern 
industry. They are doing this to combat 
what they consider “unfair competition” by 
some southern cities in enticing new enter- 
prises through “bargain basement” tactics on 
the tax and labor fronts. 

COUNTING ON HUGE PROJECTS 


Mayor Wagner's new commerce commis- 
sioner, Richard C. Patterson, Jr., is trying to 
draft a program to make New York a more 
attractice place to do business. The State 
is counting on the Thruway, the St. Lawrence 
seaway and other public works to help in- 
crease its job roster by at least a third. New 
England. worst hit by the flight of industry 
to other areas, has formed scores of local de- 
velopment corporations to stem the outward 
tide. 

President Eisenhower’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers has set up a “task force” to 
study all the problems inyolved in the chang- 
ing geography of American industry and to 
decide whether there is anything the Federal 
Government should do about it. 

However, for both economic and political 
reasons, it is unlikely that Uncle Sam will do 
much to put the brakes on the shift of indus- 
try or to outlaw any of the lures that are 
being used in the interstate competition for 
plants. 

The Government is committed to apolicy 
of preferential treatment for “distressed 
areas,” especially those in which the collapse 
or migration of pivotal industries has left a 
chronic unemployment problem. They get 
special consideration in the allocation of 
Federal contracts, provided they can match 
the prices offered by manufacturers in 
healthier economic areas. 

But the military program is at such low 
ebb these days and the volume of work re- 
served for depressed zones so small that the 
policy is of scant importance tn putting body 
into ghost towns. 

The national dispersion policy, intended to 
protect vital industrial plants against atomic 
attack, is founded on the principle that no 
region is to be built up at the expense of any 
other. However, it does allow bigger tax 
writeoffs when facilities are put up in dis- 
tressed areas. 

New England, though, found few manu- 
facturers eager to seek certificates of neces- 
sity for the construction of new factories, 
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utilities, or transportation facilities there. 
It got only 2.9 percent of the certificates ap- 
proved by Federal authorities. Pensylvania 
alone got 12.4 percent and Texas 11.3 percent, 
New York's $1,027,454,000 in approvals repre- 
sented 5.9 percent of the national total over 
a 34-year period. 
LOAN ALSO MADE 


The most challenging of the self-help 
projects conceived by unions to check losses 
in the South is the garment union's decl- 
sion to put up a union-owned plant in Vir- 
ginia and turn it over to a New York manu- 
facturer to operate under a union contract. 
As a companion project, the union has made 
a $20,000 loan to another manufacturer to 
expand a union shop he has been running 
for many years in the South. 

Here is how David Dubinsky, the unlon's 
president, describes the origins of the plan: 

The children's dress concern of G., H. & E. 
Freydberg had operated in New York since 
1910. It employed 150 workers in a Manhat- 
tan factory and its operations were covered 
by a standard union contract, Some years 
ago it opened branch factories, with a com- 
bined total of 400 workers, in Appomattox 
and Lynchburg. 

When its union agreement expired last 
December 31. the company informed the 
union that it had decided “for economic 
reasons“ to transfer the work formerly done 
in New York to a new plant in Greensboro, 
N. C. Efforts to negotiate new contracts for 
the two Virginia plants, which had been 
operating on a union basis, proved unavall- 
ing. 

The company challenged the union’s right 
to represent the Virginia workers. The 
union accused it of committing a series of 
unfair labor practices to drive workers out 
of the union, and a strike was called. 

According to Mr. Dubinsky, 220 of the 300 
Appomattox workers walked out and 30 of 
the 100 at Lynchburg. The union was able 
to find jobs for most of the 150 displaced 
workers in New York, and it established 
strike benefits of $20 a week for the 250 away 
from their jobs in Virginia. 

The Greensboro plant, newly bullt with 
community funds, was included in the strike 
call, but Mr. Dubinsky said it had only a 
handful of workers. The strike at the three 
southern plants has continued for almost 7 
months without forcing a full shutdown in 
any of the 3. 


CONTRACT ALREADY SIGNED 


With the double purpose of putting its 
striking members back to work and making 
it harder for the Freydberg concern to keep 
its work force, the union encouraged the 
Virginia Novelty Co., a unionized contract- 
ing shop in Appomattox, to expand its facili- 
ties sufficiently to hire 100 more workers. 

As a spur to expansion, the garment union, 
one of the country's richest labor organiza- 
tions, loaned the company $20,000. The en- 
larged facilities will start operating early in 
August, Mr. Dubinsky said. 

At the same time the union began work 
on a $40,000 factory, with a floor space of 
14,000 square feet. Arrangements were made 
to lease the plant at a nominal rental to 
Youth Time Toggs, Inc., a New York com- 
pany, which will operate in Appomattox un- 
der the name of the Lin-Bar Dress Corp. 

The company will offer jobs to all the 
strikers at wages 12 cents above those pre- 
valling in the Freydberg plants. The em- 
ployer has signed a contract to observe union 
conditions, and the union has pledged full 
cooperation in fostering high productivity 
among the workers. 

Mr. Dubinsky made no secret of his hope 
that those still at work in the Freydberg 
plants would quit to get the higher wages 
at the union-built factory. The union head 
said the plant could take up to 300 workers. 
He added that he was studying the possi- 
bility of undertaking a similar project in 
Greensboro to war on the Freydbergs there. 
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“Some firms go south because they need more 
output, want to be close to expanding sales 
markets, or have other bona fide reasons,” 
he said. “The union has no quarrel with 
those who go with no purpose to break down 
established labor standards, but we do oppose 
those bargain hunters whose sole aim is to 
undermine and destroy. 

“By bullding this plant, we will not only 
relieve the union of the necessity for paying 
strike benefits of $6,000 a week, but we will 
provide decent employment for southern 
Workers and make a permanent contribu- 
tion to the welfare of the Appomattox com- 
munity.” 

TRAINING COSTS CUT 

The employer who will operate the union- 
financed factory was equally enthusiastic 
about the project. Ira Ravner, president of 
Youth Time Togs, praised Mr. Dubinsky and 
the union's industrial-engineering depart- 
ment, headed by Dr. William Gomberg, for 
laying out what he declared would be one 
of the finest productive units in the coun- 


try. 

The availability of workers with training 
acquired in the Freydberg plants is not the 
least of the attractions that the deal holds 
out for Mr. Ravner. He estimates that he 
will seve $600 in the training of each worker. 
For the initial work force of 150, this means 
a profit to the company of $90,000, according 
to his calculations. 

Under the contract, the company will have 
the right to buy the plant at its original cost 
after 5 years. The union will charge no 
interest on its investment, and Mr. Dubinsky, 
indicated that the rent would be credited to 
the purchase price at the end of the 5-year 
period. 

What the Freydberg company thinks of the 
arrangement could not be learned yesterday. 
Irwin Freydberg. president of the company, 
Was away from the executive offices at 1359 
Broadway, and other officers reserved com- 
ment until his return. 


INDUSTRIAL SLUMS SHUNNED 


Keeping business in New York is the as- 
signment given by the mayor to the §1-a-year 
head of his commerce department. Com- 
missioner Patterson is in the process of re- 
cruiting a policy committee to help him carry 
out his task. It will include representatives 
of labor, management, finance, transporta- 
tion, foreign trade, the entertainment indus- 
tries, and other elements in the city’s tax- 
burdened, traffic-choked economy. 

The dimensions of Mr. Patterson's problem 
are indicated by the announcement of the 
American Safety Razor Co. that it plans to 
quit Brooklyn next May and transfer its 
operations to Staunton, Va. Fourteen hun- 
dred workers will lose their jobs in the shift. 

Tue United Electrical Workers, independ- 
ent, which is seeking the city's help in block- 
ing the move, says the company will have a 
tax exemption and a wage rate of 20 to 50 
percent lower than it has now when it gets 
established in its new quarters. 

The United Furniture Workers, CIO, wants 
Mr. Patterson to sponsor an idustrial rede- 
velopment program for New York that would 
parallel the program that is being carried out 
for eradicating the city’s slums. 

Many furniture shops are leaving the city 
for Long Island and New Jersey because they 
find it too costly to do business in the city's 
industrial slums, Morris Pizer, president of 
the union, declares. The virtual impossi- 
bility of getting trucks to and from plants 
without endless delays is cited by the union 
as a major handicap. 

Louis Hollander, president of the State 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, has 
called on Governor Dewey to take the lead 
in setting up a regional organization of gov- 
ernors and Members of Congress from the 
New England and Middle Atlantic States to 
defend industry against unfair competition, 

The principal objective of such an inter- 
state alliance would be to raise pressure 
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for an increase in the Federal minimum 
wage from 75 cents an hour to $1.25. The 
CIO also urged Federal standards for un- 
employment insurance and workmen's com- 
pensation on the ground that lower State 
taxes in the South for such programs helped 
pull business out of the North. 

Most of the union fire is reserved for the 
Southern practice of putting up community- 
financed plants and guaranteeing a long 
period of ax exemption to the potential 
users—a practice that unions call “Dixie so- 
clalism.“ 

The House of Representatlves struck at 
this practice in its version of the adminis- 
tration tax bill. It decreed that no tax de- 
duction was to be allowed for rents paid by 
companies that used tax-exempt factories 
financed by municipal bonds. The Senate 
Finance Committee killed this provision, and 
Southern opposition is expected to keep it 
from being restored in the conferences be- 
tween the two Chambers, 

Southern communities are firm in deny- 
ing that they are pirating industry from 
the North. On the contrary, they contend 
that. what is happening is a belated recog- 
nition of the importance of the Southern 
market and its potentialities for makers of 
all types of goods. The South is still far 
from having the share of industry it consid- 
ers rightfully its own. 


Massachusetts Fisheries: Shape of Things 
To Come 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, problems of 
the fishing industry of this Nation have 
been of vital concern to this Congress, 
and I am certain that my colleagues in 
the House of Representatives will find a 
special interest in the following article 
published by the Gloucester (Mass.) 
Times recently under the heading of 
“Commonwealth's Oldest Industry Sized 
Up by Experts.” 

The Times devoted an eight-page sec- 
tion to the report prepared for the De- 
partment of Commerce of Massachusetts 
by Daniel P. Norman and W. W. A. 
Johnson with the cooperation of Gov. 
Christian A. Herter, former distinguished 
Member of the House, and Commissioner 
Richard W. Preston; and I agree with its 
editor that this report, “properly used, 
can become a vital tool in the reawak- 
ening of the State’s oldest industry.” 
The Times article follows: 

In the concluding chapter of the report on 
the Massachusetts Fishing Industry Today, 
entitied “The Shape of Thing To Come,” the 
authors say: “It is easy to view with alarm 
or with rosy optimism the future of any old 
New England industry, and it is equally easy 
to select facts to justify either viewpoint. 
The fishing industry is no exception. There 
are ample grounds for both fears and hopes. 
Let us look closely at certain explicit factors: 

“There is little reason to expect much im- 
provement in the supply of groundfish or of 
solt-shell clams. The Fish and Wildlife 
Service and the Woods Hole Oceanographic 
Institute have both reported new finds of 
ocean particularly at great depths, 
and new lobster supplies have been located 
at depths below 100 fathoms. 
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“New gear may be needed to catch these 
fish effectively. Soft-shell clams will ap- 
parently continue in short supply until local 
weather conditions once again control pred- 
ators. 

“There is no proof that scallops are de- 
creasing in abundance, and the Canadian 
Fisheries Research Board has reported finds 
of extensive new scallop beds. 


“VIRTUALLY UNTAPPED 


“Fish populations exist in our offshore 
waters which have been virtually untapped. 

“The most important of these is shrimp, 
and it is only a matter of time until they are 
pursued. A serious attempt has just been 
begun by the Cape Cod Shellfish Corp. to 
harvest our big supply of sea clams on a 


commercial scale. 


“Other little exploited shellfish such as 
mussels and sea snails are likely to be devel- 
oped into profitable specialties. Such de- 
velopments have been repeatedly expected to 
materialize in the past, but they are likely 
to receive fresh stimulus from the fact that 
European countries are now opening new 
markets here. 

“Pioneering will have to be done by others 
(we note that a Danish firm has just sent 
over an exploratory of precooked sea snails, 
in a most attractive package). Private 
experiments with improved traps are now 
quietly being carried out along our coast and 
suggest that our lobster catch will increase, 

“Our menhaden catch is still a fraction 
of what it could be. Many other fish from 
hake through starfish can be utilized profit- 
ably in the future. 

“FREEZING FISH AT SEA 

“We have explained at various points, the 
importance of top-quality fish and of uni- 
formity of fish supplies to our fish proces- 
sors. Both of these objects are difficult to 
attain under present fishing conditions, but 
the splendid work of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service presents a solution that is tailor- 
made for our Massachusetts’ trawler fleet. 

“This process is summarized here. We 
have seen earlier that our fishing boats rarely 
utilize their full hold capacity. 

“Part of this unused hold space can be 
filled with refrigeration machinery, and 
whole (ungutted) fish can be frozen suc- 
cessfully at sea as soon as they are caught. 


“BEEN DEMONSTRATED 


“This is no academic possibility, but has 
been demonstrated in practice with a large 
trawler which has operated at sea and 
brought adequate supplies of flah to port for 
proper evaluation. The whole-frozen fish 
can be stored until wanted, then thawed and 

by conventional methods. 

“Detalls of the freezing and thawing con- 
ditions are well established and preliminary 
cost estimates by Bromield. New data soon 
to be published by the Fish and Wildlife 
Service show that the process is economical 
and can be profitable. This prospect is par- 
ticularly appealing to fish processors who 
own trawlers, because the whole-frozen fish 
are maintained in fresh condition and will 
keep their high quality for a very long time, 
so that they can be uniformly metered to 
the year. 

“Anything that will improve the efficiency 
of the processing plants above their present 
low level will improve their financial status 
and enable their operators to take advantage 
of new processes which are efficient only 
when operated on a continuous basis. 

“PRECOOKED FISH 

“Recent publicity and the prior discussions 
above foreshadow clearly the amazing 
changes taking place in our fishing industry 
because of the introduction of precooked 
fish. It is less than a year since fish sticks 
were introduced on a commercial scale and 
we have seen how fish processors are rushing 
into this field. 

“Technical data are not available about the 
problems involved in the large-scale cooking 
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of fish, but anyone who has ever been served 
a mess of greasy, oil-soaked clams is aware 
that such problems exist. 

“The large fish processors naturally have 
not contributed to the public knowledge 
about their experiences, which have been 
painful, because they see no reason to save 
their competitors from making the same 
errors, 

“STICK TROUBLES 

“One simple example of the type of diffi- 
culty encountered will suffice to illustrate 
the point, It was natural for processors to 
attempt to cook fish sticks in the same class 
of cooker used for years in the fried clam 
stands. A frozen fish stick is far more dif- 
cult to heat than a clam, and in turn, cools 
the heating oils more rapidly. 

“The heat capacity of the oil in the stand- 
ard fryers proved much too small to cope 
with the fish sticks, and much larger fryers 
had to be used. These, in turn, were only 
a makeshift solution, and today special de- 
vices are engineered for the trade. 

a bread crumbs, used for bread- 
ing the fish sticks, are highly absorptive and 
pick up too much oil, so special crumbs are 
made for this purpose; cooking temperatures 
and times are very critical and must be con- 
stantly watched or automatically controlled. 
The type of oil used governs the cooking 
time and temperature, as well as the qual- 
ity and the cost of the finished product. 


“TECHNICAL PROBLEM 


“In short, the commercial cooking of fish 
sticks is really a technical process which 
must be as carefully controlled as any pure- 
ly chemical process. Too many small proc- 
essors fail to realize this fact and attempt 
to rush into the business on the same basis 
that they would attempt to cook a Sunday 
night supper. E 

“You might think that it is a simple mat- 
ter to dip a fish stick first into batter and 
then into breading, and so it is when you 
are handling only 1 or 2, The problem be- 
comes suddenly difficult when you try to 
handle many thousand fish sticks an hour by 
the same hand process. Considerable re- 
search is still continuing to be done to de- 
velop good mechanical breading machines. 

“RAPID PROGRESS 
“The industry is making rapid progress in 
overcoming most of the technical problems 
of handling fish sticks and other precooked 
fish. As experience is gained in this field, 
it becomes obviously economic to precook 
and market other fish products. 

“The larger firms are already considering 
the marketing of complete precooked din- 
ners, and it is likely that the smaller firms 
will be able to enter the specialty fields with 
precooked clams, mussels, sea snails, and 
other delicacies which appeal to a restricted 
but profitable market. 

“In conclusion, it is fair to say that the 
future of our fishing industry, like that of 
all our industries, depends on the vision, 
courage, and capability of its members.” 
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Address by Hon. Lister Hill, of Alabama, 
At Banquet Celebrating the 10th An- 
niversary of the Blue Cross of Florida 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1954 
Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 


imous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rconn an address de- 
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livered by me at Jacksonville, Fla., on 
last July 2, at a banquet celebrating the 
tenth anniversary of the Blue Cross of 
Florida. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

VOLUNTARY HEALTH Insurance: Irs ACHIEVE- 

: MENTS AND CHALLENGES 

(Address of Hon. Lister HILL, United States 
Senator from Alabama) 

Permit me to express my appreciation of 
the honor that you do me in bidding me to 
be with you on this occasion. May I say that 
I have a very special, and inherent interest 
in medical care, for I am the son of a doctor. 
My father began the practice of medicine 
long before the benefits of the discoveries of 
the 19th century reached the rural areas of 
our country. The first laparotomy he ever 
saw he performed himself in a room over a 
corner grocery store. 

Fifty years ago, lacking the facilities of a 
hospital, he sutured the wounded heart of a 
boy. The operation was performed in a Ne- 
gro cabin in Alabama, the only light was 
the flickering flame of a kerosene lamp. He 
is generally credited with being the first 
American surgeon to successfully suture the 
human heart. 

While my father was long denied many of 
the advantages of the progress of medicine, 
his gratitude to the pioneers was expressed 
in his selection of a name for me. He named 
me for Joseph Lister, the great surgeon who 
first brought the discoveries of Pasteur into 
the operating room. 

When knowledge of the cause and cure of 
disease was meager, when the scope of the 
ministrations of the physician and the sur- 
geon was small, the home was adequate for 
the care of the sick and the injured. 

The role of the hospital in the community 
began to change in the last years of the 19th 
century, when the discoveries of Pasteur, 
Koch, and other pioneer bacteriologists be- 
gan to be applied by Lister. It soon became 
evident that effective application of these 
epochal discoveries required equipment and 
an environment which could not be provid- 
ed in the home. 

Then came Roentgen with the X-ray and 
the revolutionary advances in diagnosis and 
treatment that it brought. But the wonder- 
Tul machine was expensive and immobile. 
It could not be brought to the patient—the 
patient had to be brought to it. 

The revolution in medical practice and the 
emergence of the hospital as a necessity to 
the lives and health of all of us have pro- 
duced in the minds of the American people 
& new concept of medical care. We have 
lifted our sights both as to the quality of 
the medical care we expect and as to its 
availability. 

These great expectations have created many 
problems—practically all of them financial 
ones. Although the revolution in medical 
practice has brought man untold benefits in 
the way of longer life, in his ability to man- 
age disease and stop pain, it has also at each 
step of the way increased the investment in 
health facilities and consequently the cost 
of medical care for more and more people. 

Laymen, and some in the medical profes- 
sion, do not realize that it takes some $15,000, 
at present prices, just to make a bed avail- 
abie for a sick patient in a modern hospital. 

This difference in the rapid rate of medi- 
cine’s progress and the rate of progress to- 
ward the solution of some of the problems of 
medical economics is well known to those of 
you who serve in hospitals and with Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield. It is not generally 
recognized, however, that this difference is 
the factor that gave rise to the pressure to 
socialize medicine, 

I have been in the Senate for some years. 
I have observed the various pressure groups 
at work. Iam happy to tell you that through 
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the building of hospitals and health facili- 
ties and the simultaneous extension of vòl- 
untary health insurance, we have dealt a 
real setback to the pressure groups that are 
bent on bringing about compulsory Federal 
health insurance. But, while the pressures 
for a compulsory system have been tem- 
porarily checked, it would be fatal to imag- 
ine that the pressure groups have been de- 
feated once and for all. They have not been 
and they will not be defeated until two prob- 
lems—the availability of hospital facilities, 
and the higher cost of medical care have 
been solved. 

In 1946, when Senator Burton and I spon- 
sored the Hospital Survey and Construction 
Act, we not only recognized the urgent need 
for more hospitals and better medical care, 
we were convinced that the only way to de- 
feat a compulsory health insurance system 
was with an effectively functioning volun- 
tary system. It seemed clear to us that the 
first step toward the goal of bringing the 
benefits of modern medicine within the 
reach of all our people was to make certain 
that hospital beds were available when 
needed. Hospitals and voluntary health in- 
surance—it seemed to us—had to advance 
together. One could not proceed very far 
or very satisfactorily without the other. 
Hospitals not only have to be paid for. They 
have to be maintained. Health insurance 
provides hospitals the means for a steady 
income. On the other hand, the extension 
of health insurance beyond the capacity of 
hospitals to supply beds when needed would 
only serve to aggravate the shortage of beds 
and increase the pressure for a socialized 
system. 

How well the theory has worked is no 
better demonstrated than right here in Flor- 
ida. With the financial ald and stimulation 
of the Hill-Burton hospital-construction 
program, you good people here in Florida 
have achieved an outstanding record in the 
building of hospitals and health facilities. A 
statewide survey of your health resources at 
the beginning of the program showed that, 
like the Nation as a whole, you had only 
about one-half the general hospital beds 
needed by your people. The situation with 
respect to facilities for the care of mental, 
tuberculosis, and chronic disease patients 
was as bad or worse. 

With respect to public health centers—for 
preventive medicine—the shortage of facili- 
ties was even more critical. 

Your State and local officials and devoted 
citizen groups moved promptly and en- 
thusiatically to take advantage of the finan- 
cial assistance offered by the Hospital Act 
for the building of hospitals and health 
facilities. Beautiful new hospitals—modern 
in every detail—began to open their doors 
in community after community which had 
no hospital of any kind before and making 
it possible for your doctors to bring you the 
best in medical care. 

Your people—like the people of my own 
State of Alabama and all over the Nation— 
grew more than ever health conscious. The 
building of hospitals and health facilities 
in Florida under the program has been lim- 
ited only by the amount of funds appro- 
priated pursuant to the act. The new urge 
to build hospitals refused to recognize these 
limitations and you have gone beyond the 
program and built hospitals outside the pro- 
gram. 

In less than 7 years since construction 
started under the program, 53 hospitals and 
other health facilities have been approved 
for construction at a total cost of some $29 
million, of which almost one-half has been 
provided through Federal aid under our Hill- 
Burton Act. Thirty of the fifty-three proj- 
ects are already built and serving your peo- 
ple. Eleven are now under construction, 
and a dozen more are soon to be built. The 
program has added close to 2,000 general 
hospital beds, increasing your total supply 
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by some 42 percent. Your beds for the 
mentally ill have increased by more than 
one-third. You now have over twice as 
many beds for patients with chronic dis- 
eases. The number of your public health 
centers has almost doubled. You have built 
a wonderful, new 4-year School of Medicine 
at the University of Miami, to train your 
own sons and daughters in medicine and 
meet the shortage of doctors. Even now you 
are building a second fine School of Medi- 
cine at the University of Florida at Gaines- 
ville. These are but a few of your splendid 
achievements in providing facilities for bet- 
ter medical care. 

The construction of your splendid facill- 
ties would not have been possible but for the 
fact that your Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
were moving simultaneously to bring hospi- 
tal and medical care within the financial 
reach of more and more of your people and 
to assure to your new hospitals a steady 
source of income. Your Blue Cross plan, 
though one of the youngest in the Nation, 
has done a splendid job within the 10 years 
of its life. Today almost a half million of 
your people have hospital insurance pro- 
tection under the pian. Your Blue Cross 
is now paying hospitals in Florida at the 
rate of some $5144 million a year. 

Your Blue Cross has consistently expanded 
its benefits, qulte often with no increase in 
subscription rates. Such expansion of 
benefits is made possible because the operat- 
ing expense of your Blue Cross has been 
consistently held down. Today it is ap- 
proximately 8.7 percent. 

What Blue Cross has been able to do for 
hospital bills, Blue Shield has begun to do 
for doctor bills. Enrollment in your Blue 
Shield—established only 8 years ago—now 
totals almost 400,000 subscribers. And last 
year it paid doctors in Florida some $2% 
million. Its cost of operation, because it is 
so closely integrated with the work of Blue 
Cross, is very low, less than 11 percent. 

Both plans provide for reciprocity of en- 
rollment with free transfer from the plan in 
one State to the plan in another, Blue Cross 
provides for reciprocity of service benefits so 
that a New York subscriber in this beautiful 
vacation land and can get the care that he 
needs here just as a Floridian can in New 
York. 

Some 90 million Americans today have 
some type of hospital prepayment protection, 
Blue Cross alone in the United States has 
presently enrolled over 46 million persons and 
new members are being enrolled at the rate 
of almost 3,000 a day. More than 29 million 
persons are protected by Blue Shield and its 
membership is growing by over 2,000 a day. 
Still more millions are enrolled in other types 
of surgical and medical insurance, 

‘These facts demonstrate that the American 
people stand ready to meet reasonable costs 
of illness. They demonstrate that—in volun- 
tary prepayment plans—we have found the 
proper instrumentality through which the 
normally healthy individual may provide 
himself protection against the cost of pos- 
sible illness—the instrumentality for easing 
the burden on his family by distributing the 
financial hazards of illness. 

This is, indeed, a day of rejoicing for, in 
truth, you are on the way to realizing the 
dream of bringing the benefits of modern 
hospital and medical care to all your people, 
and you are secing the dream come true 
within the framework and the pattern of our 
free system of American medicine. 

To each of you who has devoted himself 
sò untiringly, so unselfishly, and so gener- 
ously to the task—to Mr. H. A. Schroder, the 
splendid executive director, and the other 
splendid officers and directors of your Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield, representing hospitals, 
the medical profession, labor, management, 
and the general public—I extend heartiest 
congratulations. I rejoice with you and with 
all the people of Florida over the work that 
has been done, 
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Appreciating your fine accomplishments 
in Blue Cross and Blue Shield and without 
minimizing or detracting in any way from 
them, let me suggest that the real test is in 
the future. It is not enough to have fine 
hospitals and wonder drugs and good doctors 
just for some of the people. 

We must now look ahead to the challenges 
presented to all of us who are interested in 
meeting the health needs of the people. 

There is the need to protect a larger seg- 
ment of the population, and there is need 
to provide more and broader benefits to 
those persons who already have protection. 
The actions by your Blue Shield last year— 
increasing coverage and raising the income 
limits for full service—are further proof 
of the conscientious, devoted manner in 
which you are tackling these problems, and 
again I congratulate you. 

Most persons now protected have been 
Teached through group enrollment. We 
must find ways and means of enrolling 
many others—farmers and people in rural 
areas, the self-employed, people employed 
in small groups where there may be less 
than five persons working for the same em- 
ployer. Farmers today have access to health 
insurance policies on an individual basis 
only. The result is increased cost and lim- 
ited benefits. ` 

We must consider those groups among the 
population who are least able to purchase 
health insurance and those we know defl- 
nitely are unable to do so. Here we are 
talking about the aged, retired, temporarily 
unemployed, and the various classifications 
generally included under the nonwage and 
low-income categories running down 
through the indigent group. The aged pres- 
ent not only an important problem but one 
which is increasing. 

The urgency for developing adequate 
means for hospital and medical care for our 
indigent population was given new empha- 
sis at the National Convention of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association in San Francisco 
last week, 

I agree with Dr. Walter Martin, the in- 
coming president of the association, who 
told the delegates that enough progress has 
not yet been made in providing “an orderly 
and generally acceptable way of meeting 
the needs of those who are not able to care 
for themselves by direct payments or under 
an insurance program.” 

The attention which our doctors are de- 
voting to this problem is shown by the 
action of the Medical Society of New Jersey 
at its 188th annual meeting in Trenton the 
week before the AMA's national convention 
in San Francisco. The Medical Society of 
New Jersey declared: 

“The most urgent problem in the dis- 
tribution of medical care is that relating 
to the provision of medical and hospital 
care for elderly and aged, disabled, physi- 
cally and mentally handicapped, indigent, 
medically indigent, unemployable, and em- 
ployed persons for whom adequate medical 
and hospital care cannot be provided by es- 
tablished prepaid sickness-insurance plans 
operated upon sound insurance principles.” 

I suggest that the solution lies in a volun- 
tary partnership arrangement between the 
Federal Government, State and local gov- 
ernments, hospitals, doctors, and local citi- 
zen groups with prepayment health plans. 
It is this kind of partnership that has proven 
so sound and so successful in the building 
of hospitals and other health facilities under 
the Hill-Burton Act. I have proposed in 
the voluntary health insurance bill, which 
I am sponsoring in Congress, that this same 
partnership arrangement be extended to vol- 
untary health insurance. 

Many people we include in the sweeping 
generalization of more than 90 million peo- 
ple protected by health insurance have in- 
adequate protection. This inad may 
be measured by the extent of debts incurred, 
funds borrowed, and the financial hardships 
which result to families because their hos- 
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pital and medical expenses exceed the pro- 
tection covered by their insurance. 

The potential catastrophe for millions of 
families is being met by your plans today. 
Certainly we realize this is true when we 
hear that every 80 minutes of every working 
day—1 major Blue Cross plan in the Nation 
pays a bill of $1,000 or more, It is evident 
that the first catastrophe for the millions 
of Americans who are not protected is their 
lack of insurance when illness strikes. 

I wonder, however, whether we know how 
many of the families who have availed them- 
selves of your protection continue to suffer 
financial catastrophe in illness. It is in- 
cumbent upon each and every Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield plan to seek out the answer 
to this question, that the solution may be 
found. 

We hear much of “comprehensive care” as 
the term applies to medical services. A study 
by Health Information Foundation reveals 
that the so-called normal items of medical 
care accumulate for a fairly large number 
of families to the point of becoming a major 
expense. These are the families that want 
and need a comprehensive health-insurance 
program. 

As we move forward to meet the different 
problems, we know that insurance princi- 
ples are important and must be considered 
carefully. We should recall, however, that 
much of what is already being done is being 
done in spite of insurance principles, and 
we should regard insurance principles as 
guides and not as limitations upon our 
thinking and our planning. 

As we strive to hold down premiums, 
there should be no resort to cutting and 
reducing benefits or coverage, for to do 80 
would defeat the very ends we seek, 

Dr. Edward McCormick, retiring president 
of the American Medical Association, at ita 
convention in San Francisco last week called 
upon the doctors to set up average fee sched- 
ules on an area basis. “Such area-wide fee 
scheduling would.“ Dr. McCormick declared, 
“markedly accelerate the expansion of hos- 
pital and medical-insurance programs.“ 

Let me express the hope that there will 


-be no turning away from the principle of 


service benefits. Rather let us hope that 
Blue Shield plans will generally move fur- 
ther in the direction of guaranteeing service 
benefits to the people. 

Hospitals likewise face a need for readjust- 
ment and are making them. The Blue Cross 
offers its subscribers a service contract as it 
should, but this places certain responsibill- 
ties upon hospitals to deal fairly with the 
plan, recognizing the benefits it brings to 
them. 

The employer faces a new responsibility to 
help his employees provide for themselves 
the means for adequate medical care, 

There is a continuing challenge to labor 
unions, which constitute natural groupings, 
to make use of the union Itself as an instru- 
mentality for the extension of coverage to 
its members. 

Finally, the individual employee has his 
responsibility to his employer, his family, 
and to his community, He must do his full 
part. 

As we celebrate the 10th anniversary of 
your Blue Cross of Florida we look to new 
horizons, and the possibilities challenge the 
imagination. My message to you tonight is 
that you approach them with the vision of 
that great Frenchman, L'Enfant, whose ge- 
nius turned a swamp into the most beauti- 
ful of all American cities—Washington, the 
Nation's Capital. We remember that he said, 
“Make no little plans; they have no magic 
to stir men’s blood.” 

Let us remember that as we build hos- 
pitals and health facilities, as we bring the 
benefits of hospital and medical care to our 
people, we are building the health and 
strength of our people. We are building the 
strength of America. We are making Amer- 
ica strong that we may keep America free, 
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Select Committee To Investigate the Con- 
duct of the Junior Senator from Wis- 
consin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO - 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recor an article published in the Grand 
Junction (Colo.) Sentinel of August 10, 
1954, entitled “Jonnson Accepts Task To 
Pay ‘Debt’.” The article was written by 
George S. Holmes and portrays a true 
‘picture of the way each of the six mem- 
bers of the new McCarthy hearing really 
feel. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
| Jounson Accerrs Task To Pay “Dest” 

} (By George 5. Holmes) 

Wasnincton.—For three full terms, EDWIN 
O. Jounson, of Colorado, has been a Mem- 
ber of the United States Senate. To him, 
that membership has been both an honor 
and a privilege. His personal veneration of 
its history and traditions and its command- 
ing place in world affairs, as well as his 
respect and affection for his colleagues of 
these past 17 years, amount to an obses- 
sion, 

Now he is bowing out voluntarily, but not 
Without a final gesture that may well be 
the culminating act of his congressional ca- 
reer—service on the McCarthy investigating 
committee. 

When the Senator asserts that he is an- 
swering the call of duty in accepting this 
tedious and unpleasant assignment, his 
statement, in the opinion of this reporter, 
may be taken at face value. 

Jounson believes he owes it to the Senate 
to undertake this last, but most vital job. 
It will give him an opportunity of repaying, 
in a way, the debt of gratitude he feels to- 
ward his colleagues and the powerful forum 
in which he has spent the happiest years of 
his long public service. 

So far as Senator Jounson is concerned, it 
is the Senate, not an individual, on trial. 
Its honor, prestige, and dignity are at stake. 
According to the Coloradan’s creed, they 
must be preserved. The charges are that 
they have been degraded by the conduct of 
one Member. The task of determining the 
truth of these accusations may be a nasty 
one but it must be done. 

That is why the senior Senator from Colo- 
rado, who has a heavy campaign of his own 
confronting him at home, in the race for 
governor, has consented to serve on the in- 
vestigating committee. 

“I voted for the appointment of such a 
committee,” said Jonnson, “and I could not 
run out on it when asked to serve. I am go- 
ing to do the best I can and do not know 
when I shall be able to go home. I am 
prepared, however, to see this thing through 
‘to the end. Speed ts not the first considera- 
tion. 

“This is a very serious matter. The dig- 
nity of the Senate is involved. The Senate, 
not an individual, is on trial. If the prestige 
and standing of the Senate have been im- 
paired, they must be restored. This is a 
dry-cleaning process but somebody must do 
it. I did not seek the assignment, but 
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neither would I refuse it when pressed upon 
me. 


“It may take a little while but it will be 
worth it. There is one thing I cannot 
stand—any reflection whatsoever upon the 
honor and integrity of the United States 
Senate.” 

Declaring his impartiality in the case, 
JoHNSON declared: 

“I came into this matter with a clear con- 
science and I will come out with a clear con- 
science.” 


Youngtimers in Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT OHARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Democratic Digest entitled 
“Youngtimers in Politics.” The article 
follows: 

How To WIN FRIENDS AND E.ecrions—A STORY 
OF YOUNGTIMERS IN PoLTTICS 


How does youth go about the task of malk- 
ing itself politically effective? 

Ask the Young Democrats of Mahoning 
County, Ohio, who have turned a moribund 
organization into an alert club that puts a 
worthwhile sum into the party's war chest, 
enlivens election campaigns, and develops 
political leaders. 

Lesson No. 1 of this success story is the 
Art of Getting Started, which in the Mahon- 
ing instance involves such unrelated but 
universally delightful diversions as baseball, 
baton-twirling, and eating Baked Alaska. 
It's a phase of political action which com- 
bines work and play in agreeable proportions, 
as you will learn if you talk to any one of 
a group of earnest young Americans who are 
veterans of the Mahoning moyement—Tom- 
my Pachell, Joe Garea, Maggie Farragher, 
Michael Pope, Martha Horvat, Frank Battisti, 
Carmine Fortunato, and a good many others. 

Mahoning County nestles in a valley near 
the northeastern tip of Ohio. Its largest 
city is Youngstown, a bustling cosmopolitan 
area, shaded by the Allegheny foothills and 
the smoke from its giant steel mills. It is 
in Youngstown where most of the story takes 
place. 

Four years ago, the Young Democrats Club 
of Mahoning County was, in the words of its 
then president, Tommy Pachell, “in a coffee- 
and-doughnuts era.“ The treasury was flat, 
the membership was small. This year they 
staged a banquet that promises to become a 
legend hereabouts. In addition to being 
what the society editor called a success—“a 
good time was had by all”—it produced a 
campaign fund big enough to carry the club's 
own responsibilities and cover a gencrous 
contribution to the national party to help 
elect Democrats to Congress from other 
States. 

In the last 4 years, these young men and 
women (median age 27) have bullt up an or- 
ganization totaling 420 paid members and 
helped to elect qualified young candidates 
to the city administration. 

The Young Democrats Club, founded in 
1930, did not attempt its first Jefferson-Jack- 
son fund-raising dinner until 4 years ago. 
The idea came from a small group of young 
men and girls, over coffee and doughnuts in 
the Purple Cow Coffee Shop in Youngstown's 
comfortable Pick-Obio Hotel. 
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“Some people said we were crazy to at- 
tempt it,” recalls Tommy Pachell. “They 
had teld us nobody would come.” 

First on the agenda, they decided, was to 
get a speaker who would help to draw a 
crowd, They turned to their Congressman, 
Micrarn J. Kirwan, for help. That first din- 
ner cleared $285 for the club’s treasury from 
a sale of 345 tickets at $3 each. The Young 
Democrats of Mahoning County have been 
turning to Mixer Kirwan ever since then. 

„He's been like a godfather to us," says Joe 
Garea. “We wouldn't know where to turn 
without him.“ In addition to his role of 
helpful adviser, the Young Democrats find 
that Congressman Krrewan’'s voting record 
in Congress and his statewide popularity 
have been good talking points for them in 
getting support for their various activities. 

With the start provided by their first ban- 
quet, the Young Democrats Jumped into the 
mayorality campaign that same year. Not 
rolling in funds, they concentrated on find- 
ing inexpensive ways to help make their can- 
didate known. 

For instance, Carmine Fortunato's brother 
was national baton-twirling champion, and 
that suggested the idea of a line of Demo- 
cratic majorettes trained by him. The end 
result was a baton-twirling contest, which 
drew attention to the club and to the Demo- 
cratic candidate, who was photographed with 
the contest winner, d 

Then there was the West Side Merchants“ 
Halloween parade. The Young Democrats 
entered a float “dedicated to youth,” with 
the pretty majorettes riding through 
Youngstown's main streets. No one could 
explain how the Republican incumbent 
mayor wound up behind the livestock in the 
parade. As the livestock lumbered slowly 
through the central section of Youngstown, 
the Republican mayor stymied behind them, 
the Young Democrats circulated among the 
crowd passing out handbills of their candi- 
date. The float won first prize, a $25 war 
bond, but was later disqualified by the 
Judges because it was entered by a political 
organization. The Democratic candidate for 
mayor lost out that year, but that campaign 
activity encouraged the Young Democrats to 
go on. 

“Incidentally, that cost us money,” re- 
called Michael Pope, now serving his second 
term as president of the organization, “And 
we were operating out of our own pockets.” 

At the next regular monthly meeting, the 
fund-raising problem was attacked more 
purposefully. The group decided on an ex- 
cursion that would appeal to young people. 
A chartered train to Cleveland was quickly 
arranged to catch the double header between 
the Indians and Boston Red Sox. It was a 
good ball game, and a lot of fun, but the 
club lost $100 on the project by not allow- 
ing enough time for ticket sales. 

That lark was a profitable experience, 
however. What the club lost in money was 
offset by a new membership and growing in- 
terest in the organization. The next ven- 
ture was a fashion show, aimed at bringing 
more girls into the club, It was staged by 
Maggie Farragher, cost accountant at Mc- 
Kelvey's Department Store in Youngstown. 
Again, the membership went up, and the 
treasury just about held its own. After that 
came the May Dance, with Martha Horvat as 
May Queen. That netted a small financial 
gain but by this time the organizers realized 
the importance of planning, of a coordinated 
effort, and of using the talents of just as 
many members as possible. All of which 
added up to the memorable Jefferson-Jack- 
son dinner on May 1, 1954. 

As everyone who has ever tackled the 
problem knows, successful planning for a 
big party dinner corresponds to a planning 
for a battle. Preparations must start early, 
as it did in this case—5 months before the 
affair, Club President Michael Pope named 
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Carmine Fortunato as chairman, and Maggie 
Farragher and Frank Battisti, as co-chair- 
men. There was also a corresponding sec- 
retary, a recording secretary, banquet 
treasurer, publicity chairman, reception 
committee, entertainment committee and a 
committee on arrangements, The key to 
success in this operation was that a large 
element of the membership was brought in 
to share responsibility for the sfair, There 
was some confusion, but no end of pressure 
to get going. 

Congressman Kirwan’s advice was re- 
quested and, at his suggestion, Congress- 
man Sam Raysurn from Texas was scheduled 
to be the banquet speaker. 

By mid-March, when the members began 
their ticket-selling campaign, things began 
to look a little glum in Youngstown. The 
steel mills were operating at only 70 percent 
of their capacity. Unemployment had 
struck the area. People were worried about 
their jobs and the future. Would they spend 
$10 for a dinner? 

The answer was provided by resourceful 
party workers like Mike Pope, With Mahon- 
ing County well covered by other ticket 
sellers, he spent his weekends across the 
State border in Pennsylvania, overcoming 
sales resistance, 

A question that Joe Garea often encoun- 
tered when he went to his friends among the 
mill workers, was: “Why ten bucks for 
dinner?” 

Soft-spoken Joe, a building estimator 
with a college degree under the GI Bill, re- 
plied: “This is our only way of raising 
money to help elect Democrats. We don't 
get any big contributions from your steel 
company, nor from any of the other big steel 
industries. It's got to come from the little 
Tellows like you.” 

Martha Horvat, youthful Deputy Sheriff, 
made the rounds of her fellow workers in 
the court house, and checked off a sizable 
ticket sale before starting out at neighbor- 
hood door-bell ringing. 

The city’s young trial attorney, Frank 
Battisti, talked to businessmen about 
“Mires” Krawan's voting record and his 
ability, and the importance of electing a 
Democratic Congress next November, A 
lot of effective campaigning was done in the 
work of selling the dinner as an important 
step in party building. Yeoman's work in 
this cause was done by the two vice presi- 
dents of the Young Democrats, Marion 
Alexander and Eugene Fox, corresponding 
secretary Elbert Smith; Stephen Crea, gen- 
erai chairman of all operating committees; 
Peter La Polla, and many others. 

Some of the ticket orders came by mail 
from the various nationality groups in 
Youngstown, as a result of a letter to them 
in their native language, Friends of the 
members, and in some cases the fathers and 
mothers of members, translated letters into 
Hungarian, Croatian, Czech, Italian, and 
Greek. Rose Farina and six helpers copied 
the transiations on the club's stationery ina 
personal appeal for their support. 

By the evening of May 1, the largest din- 
ing room in the Hotel Pick-Ohio had been 
oversold and there was still a clamor for 
tickets. : 

Eighteen pretty young hostesses had been 
appointed for the banquet, under the direc- 
tion of Rosann Kubilis, They were swanrped 
by the crowd when the hotel doors swung 
open. Guests too late for tickets stood 
around waiting for the program to follow 
the dinner, 

The weeks and months of planning had 
paid off. As the head table guests filed in, 
the band struck up “The Eyes of Texas Are 
Upon You,” in honor of Speaker RAYBURN. 
The program went off with the precision of 
a TV show, thanks to a rehearsal the night 
before. Along with Mr. RAYBURN as principal 
speaker, there was an address by Congress- 
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man Erwan, an introduction by visiting 
dignitaries, a welcoming address, a brief his- 
tory of the club by Mike Kirwan, Jr., and 
community singing. State candidates from 
as far away as Cincinnati (270 miles) were 
in the audience and some 28 newspaper and 
radio correspondents were seated with the 
diners. 

The Young Democrats Club of Mahoning 
County today is a well-organized and in- 
fluential group, which has gained the respect 
of the community and the admiration of 
such old-timers as County Chairman Jack 
Sulligan, who says: They're doing a good 
job and I'm happy to cooperate. After all, 
we are all working toward the same goal.” 

“We are always looking for political news, 
and this group of young Democrats nrakes 
news.“ says reporter Clingan Jackson of the 
Youngstown Vindicator. 

An alumnus of this club is the present 
Democratic mayor of Youngstown, Frank 
Kryzan, former president of the group, who 
has just turned 41. 

“They won't let me vote any more,” sald 
the mayor, “because I'm beyond their age 
limit of 40.“ But he proudly displays his 
lite membership card, entitling him to at- 
tend Young Democratic meetings, 

Jack Nybell, 31-year-old finance director 
of the city, is a member of the executive 
committee of the Young Democrats of Ma- 
honing County. 

Frank Battisti, another Young Democrat, 
is trial attorney for the city at the age of 
31. 

The Young Democrats have, as Attorney 
Battisti puts it, “thoroughly destroyed the 
myth that you've got to be an old-timer to 
take part in politics.” N 


Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1954 * 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission to extend my remarks, it is 
a pleasure to present an explanation of 
H. R. 8300, now the tax revision law. 

The new tax revision bill, which Presi- 
dent Eisenhower signed into a law today, 
is the most monumental legislative un- 
dertaking in the history of the Congress, 
It is the first comprehensive revision of 
the internal revenue laws since before 
the turn of the century and the enact- 
ment of the income tax. 

Approximately a half a million man- 
hours of work have gone into this gigan- 
tic achievement. Over 3,000 changes in 
the revenue laws are contained in the 
revision measure. In general, the pur- 
pose of these changes has been to remove 
inequities, to end harrassment of the tax- 
payer, and to reduce tax barriers to fu- 
ture expansion of production and em- 
ployment, 

The new law closes over 50 loopholes 
through which taxpayers today can 
avoid paying their fair share of taxes, 
It contains $827 million relief for indi- 
viduals and $536 million relief for busi- 
ness. In addition, the new law will ex- 
tend the present 52-percent corporate 
income for 1 year which means an addi- 
tional $1.2 billion tax on business. This 
increased tax on business practically 
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pays for all the tax relief granted so 
that the net cost to the revenue will be 
only 8163 million. 

Without attempting to give a technical 
interpretation, the following represents 
some of the highlights of the new tax 
law. These changes in general are effec- 
tive last January 1 so that the taxpayers 
will receive the benefit from them this 
year. 

DEPENDENTS 

A parent can claim a deduction of $600 
if the parent furnishes more than half of 
the child's support, if he is under 19, or if 
over 19, if attending school or college or 
receiving on-the-farm training. The 
same deduction can be claimed for a 
foster child or one awaiting adoption. A 


. taxpayer can claim $600 deduction for 


any person supported in his home or a 
relative institutionalized because of 
physical or mental disability. An aged 
parent or other dependent cared for by 
several members of the family can be 
claimed by one member of the family, 
Saving to taxpayers: $85 million, 
CHILD-CARE EXPENSES 


A widow or a single working parent 
is allowed a deduction of $600 for ex- 
penses of child care for children up to 
12 years of age. A married woman is 
allowed the same-deduction if her hus- 
band is incapacitated or if the combined 
income of her husband and herself does 
not exceed $5,100. The same deduction 
is allowed with respect to any depend- 
ent regardless of age who is mentally 
or physically incapable to care for him- 
Self, Saving to taxpayers: $130 million, 

MEDICAL EXPENSES 


Medical expenses can be deducted 
when they exceed 3 percent of income 
instead of 5 percent as under present 
law. For instance, a family with $3,000 
gross income and medical expenses of 
$150 will be able to deduct $60. They 
can deduct nothing today. The bill dou- 
bles the present maximum limit on the 
amount that can be deducted, Saving 
to taxpayers: $80 million, 

HEAD OF FAMILY 


ww 

‘A single taxpayer who has a depend- 
ent son or daughter will be entitled dur- 
ing the first 2 years after the death of 
his spouse to the same income-splitting 
privilege as is accorded married cou- 
ples. A single individual can receive 
half the benefits of income splitting if 
he has a dependent parent and if the 
taxpayer maintains a household for the 
father or mother, Saving to taxpayers: 
$11 million, 

RETIREMENT-INCOME CREDIT 

All retired people 65 and over includ- 
ing schoolteachers, firemen, policemen, 
and civil servants, will in effect be ex- 
empt on all retirement income up to 
$1,200. This means a tax reduction up 
to $240 per year. For example, a retired 
single individual over 65 who has a total 
retirement income of $3,006 today pays 
about $300 in income tax, Under the 
new law his tax is reduced to $60. The 
same exemption will extend to indi- 
viduals under 65 if they receive a pen- 
sion from a public retirement system, 
such as to teachers. Saving to taxpay- 
ers; $141 million, 
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CREDIT PURCHASES 

The law allows a deduction for in- 
terest up to 6 percent on installment 
purchases, Savings to taxpayers: $10 
million. 

CHARITABLE CONTRIBUTIONS 

The law increases from 20 to 30 
percent the allowable deductions to 
churches, hospitals, and educational in- 
stitutions. Saving to taxpayers: $25 
million. 

AID TO FARMERS 

Deductions up to 25 percent of farm 
income are allowed for soil and water 
conservation, and it permits more rapid 
write-off of the expense of farm ma- 
chinery, equipment, and construction. 
It removes tax on proceeds of sale of 
cattle when sale is necessitated by dis- 
ease. Saving to taxpayers: $10 million. 

SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT PLANS 


Premiums paid by employers to health 
and accident plans will not be taxable to 
their employees. All accident and 
health benefits paid as reimbursement 
for actual medical expenses to employees, 
their wives and children, are completely 
exempt from tax. Payments to em- 
ployees for loss of wages due to injury or 
illness are exempt up to $100 a week. 
Saving to taxpayers: No estimate pos- 
sible. 

DEATH BENEFITS 

The law exempts all death benefits up 
to $5,000 paid by an employer to the 
widow or other beneficiary of an em- 
ployee. Saving to taxpayers: No esti- 
mate possible. 

PENSIONS AND ANNUITIES 


In addition to the $1,200 exemption ex- 
tended to retirement income, the law 
also provides a simpler method for taxa- 
tion of pensions and annuities, ends 
annual 3 percent tax paid on annuities 
and provides instead a method of com- 
puting tax on basis of cost divided by 
years of life expectancy. Saving to tax- 
payers: $10 million. 

DIVIDEND CREDIT 

Excludes first $50 in dividends from 
taxation and provides a credit against 
tax equal to 4 percent of the balance. 
For instance, an individual with $250 in 
dividends from his savings will exclude 
the first $50 entirely, and then reduce 
his total tax by $8—4 percent of the 
balance of $200. Saving to taxpayers: 
$204 million. 

DEPRECIATION 


The law permits the more liberal write- 
off of the cost of new equipment. For 
example, in the first year of life of new 
equipment, the taxpayer will be able to 
write off twice the amount now allowed. 
Saving to taxpayers: $375 million. 

DECLARATION OF ESTIMATED TAX 

The requirements are eased for filing 
declarations of estimated tax. Upward 
of a million taxpayers will be relieved of 
the present requirement for filing. Tax 
returns will be due April 15 instead of 
March 15. 

METHODS OF ACCOUNTING 

The law brings tax-accounting rules 
into harmony with business accounting, 
thereby eliminating to a great extent 
the necessity for taxpayers to maintain 
two sets of books. It provides realistic 
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computation of net income for tax pur- 
poses in conformity with sound business 
practices. Saving to taxpayers: $47 mil- 
lion. 
NET OPERATING LOSS 
The law extends the net operating loss 
carryback to 2 years and makes certain 
other adjustments, Saving to taxpay- 
ers: $120 million. 
IMPROPER ACCUMULATIONS 
The law eases the penalty tax on cer- 
tain accumulated earnings in order that 
business, especially small businesses, may 
have greater freedom in retaining their 
funds for legitimate business purposes. 
Saving to taxpayers: $10 million. 
CORPORATION INCOME TAX 


The law extends for 1 year the present 
52-percent corporation income tax. 
Total increase in revenue: $1.2 billion. 

The 10-percent reduction in Federal 
income taxes which went into effect last 
January 1 saves individual taxpayers a 
total of $3 billion annually. This tax 
cut would not have been possible if the 
Congress and the administration had 
not cut the Truman budget for fiscal 
1954 by $12 billion. Nor would the $2 
billion tax saving by elimination of the 
excess-profits tax have been possible 
without this budget cutting. The excise- 
tax reduction law saves taxpayers an 
additional $1 billion. The tax-revision 
act will save taxpayers $1,400,000,000. 

The overall tax-cut program will save 
$7,400,000,000. Of this amount, indi- 
viduals receive an overall total tax sav- 
ing of $4,700,000,000. The tax saving so 
far surpasses any previous total in the 
history of Congress, 


Railroad Retirement 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, on July 30, 
1954, this House passed the bill H. R. 
7840, which makes some few meritorious 
changes in the Railroad Retirement Act, 
but which at the same time increases the 
monthly tax base, at the expense of both 
the employee and the company, from 
$300 to $350. By reason of a previous 
appointment with the chairman of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, I was not 
on the floor when this vote was cast, and 
I was very much surprised to learn from 
the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp the next day 
that it was a unanimous vote of both 
Democrats and Republicans of 360 to 0. 

I have just returned from a brief visit 
to the Sixth District of Virginia, which 
I have the honor to represent, and while 
there I had an opportunity to talk at 
some length with several of my good 
friends among the railroad workers. 
Mr. Speaker, I can personally testify that 
they are bitterly disappointed at the 
action of Congress in sidetracking H. R. 
5269 for H. R. 7840. cots chief com- 
plaints are: 
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First. No provision was made to lower 
the retirement age from 65 to 60 after 
30 years’ service or to any age after 
35 years’ service, 

Second. No provision was made to 
install the “5 best years” rule. 

Third. H. R. 7840 provided only in- 
direct and incidental benefits not to 
the worker himself but principally to his 
survivors. 

Fourth. H. R. 7840 does not provide 
any benefits for nearly 290,000 retired 
employees or 260,000 other beneficaries 
already on the retirement rolls. 

Fifth. H. R. 7840 does not increase 
the benefits of the 36 to 40 percent of 
railroad workers who are earning less 
than $300 per month. 

Sixth. The increase in the taxable 
wage will cost the employee who earns 
as much as $350 an additional $37.50 a 
year, while his anuity will be increased 
by only 69 cents for the first year's 
service, 

This great disappointment and dis- 
satisfaction of the individual railroad 
workers demonstrates once more the 
validity of the old adage, “Haste makes 
waste.” A review of the legislative 
record will disclose that this measure was 
hurriedly scheduled, debated, and passed 
by the House on July 30. It was referred 
to the Senate Labor Committee on July 
31. It was received by that committee 
on August 1. Without ever having been 
referred for consideration to the Sub- 
committee on Railroad Retirement, it 
was preemptorily and without deliberate 
debate ordered reported in the closing 
minutes of the executive closed-door 
session of the full Senate Labor Commit- 
tce on August 2. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not intend to infer 
that there has been a purposeful at- 
tempt to mislead the Congress or to 
stampede it into faulty legislation. We 
are in the closing hours of a long and 
busy session, and I choose to think that 
this haste has been the product of ad- 
journment confusion. But whatever the 
cause of the haste, I am persuaded that 
given more time for careful research and 
analytical debate, Congress could have 
written a bill which would have been 
more responsive to the will of the people 
who own the fund we administer as 
trustees. 
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Our Small Business Administration Is As- 
sisting Our National Economy To Grow 
Stronger and To Stabilize Our Home- 
Owned-and-Operated Business Firms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, as chairman 
of the Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness, I would like to take this occasion 
to summarize some of the more impor- 
tant activities of the committee in aid- 
ing small business, the economic back- 
bone of the Nation. 

As you know, our committee was es- 
tablished to investigate the problems of 
small business to determine whether the 
potentialities of small business are being 
adequately developed, or whether any 
factors are hindering its development, 
and also whether Government agencies 
are adequately and equitably serving the 
needs of small business. 

One of the most important and bene- 
ficial investigations we conducted during 
the 83rd Congress was on Federal taxa- 
tion. Realizing that taxes were proving 
a heavy burden for small-business men 

\ we made specific recommendations for 
tax relief, many of which have now been 
effected, either by legislation or by per- 
mitting tax laws to expire. 

Our committee recommended that the 
automatic decrease in income tax on 
January 1, 1954, be permitted to go into 
effect. We also recommended that the 
excess-profits tax be permitted to expire. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud that the 83d 
Congress permitted the expiration of 
the excess-profits tax and the reduction 
in personal income tax. These reduc- 
tions have been of great benefit to many 
hard-pressed businessmen, and they 
were possible only because of the econo- 
mies and careful spending of the Eisen- 
hower. administration. 

Our committee made other tax rec- 
ommendations with an eye toward giving 
tax relief and providing encouragement 
and incentives for small-business men. 
Some of these recommendations, now in 
large part enacted into law in the tax 
revision act of 1954, are: 

First. Increased depreciation through 
the declining balance method. 

Second. Relief for small corporations 
from the plan to make tax payments 
current. 

Third. Option for deductions of re- 
search and development expenditures. 

Fourth. Relief from surplus accumu- 
lations now considered under section 102 
of the Intcrnal Revenue Code. 
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Fifth. Additional year added to carry 
back provisions considered in computing 
net operating loss deductions. 

Sixth. Relief, through exemptions and 
partial credits, from double taxation of 
dividends, 

Many people in the mining areas of my 
State of Colorado and of the West in 
general have felt the disruptive, depress- 
ing effect of lead and zinc dumping in 
this country by foreign countries. As 
a result of this dumping which in large 
part took the domestic market away from 
domestic producers, our committee held 
hearings in four western cities to study 
the problem. 

Industry members testified before the 
committee that foreign lead and zinc 
can be produced more cheaply than do- 
mestic metal and, as a result, marketed 
in this country at a price which would 
be unprofitable and uneconomic for the 
domestic industry. They also testified 
that higher average grade ore, lower 
labor costs and devaluation of foreign 
currencies have all acted to permit 
profitable exports to the United States 
even when market prices were low. 

The lead and zinc industry in this 
country has unquestionably been hurt by 
these practices, but I am happy to say 
today that the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation, due at least in part to our efforts 
and investigations, is now buying only 
domestic lead and zinc for the strategic 
stockpile. 

Another activity of the Committee on 
Small Business is a continuing investi- 
gation of Government competition with 
private business. One of the most alarm- 
ing trends in government over the past 
20 years has been the steady encroach- 
ment of Government commercial and in- 
dustrial activities in fields which prop- 
erly belong to private industry. 

For instance, the Armed Forces now 
have 28 scrap metal baling facilities, 5 
coffee-roasting plants, 2 paint factories, 
5 motion-picture studios, 74 bakeries, 
and 97 laundries. That is only a partial 
list, but the point is that small-business 
men could perform those activities prob- 
ably with better service and in most cases 
at a lower cost. Private businessmen 
pay taxes while Government industries 
do not. 

The Eisenhower administration is try- 
ing to reverse this trend, and is trying 
to take the Government out of as many 
business activities as possible whenever 
they are in competition with private, 
taxpaying industries. This is a policy 
in which our committee is happy to par- 
ticipate. 

I would like to discuss a piece of legis- 
lation the Select Committee on Small 
Business initiated. 

One of the more important pieces of 
legislation enacted during the 83d Con- 
gress was the Small Business Act of 1953. 


This law created the Small Business Ad- 
ministration whose purpose it is to give 
small business a permanent and inde- 
pendent voice in the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The new agency, as conceived by the 
Congress, not only assumed the function 
of the Small Defense Plants Administra- 
tion and the loan functions of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, as they 
pertain to small business, but broadened 
the scope of Government assistance to 
small business. The agency is now con- 
cerned with all members of the small 
business community instead of imposing 
the limitation on those involved in de- 
fense production. 

The SBA received its legislative begin- 
ning on March 18, 1953 when I intro- 
duced a bill to establish the agency and 
“preserve small business institutions and 
free competitive enterprise.” 

SBA offers three major types of as- 
sistance to small firms. The first and 
probably the most important is in mak- 
ing business loans to any small business 
that meets certain basic credit require- 
ments. The agency is primarily inter- 
ested in making loans where credit would 
not otherwise be available to a deserving 
businessman. 

Secondly, SBA offers assistance to 
small businesses in procuring Govern- 
ment contracts. It carries on a program 
of joint determination with the Depart- 
ment of Defense to earmark procure- 
ments, where possible, for exclusive per- 
formance by small business. This pro- 
gram has been of tangible assistance to 
hundreds of small firms. 

The third SBA function, management 
and technical assistance, is being put 
into effect by setting up extension courses 
on such subjects as analyzing current 
sales and distribution, cost estimating, 
production problems, and effective man- 
agerial organizations. 

In closing, I would like to deal briefly 
with a statement made by Edward F. 
Howrey, chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission, before the Select Commit- 
tee on Small Business, July 14, 1954. 

Mr. Howrey stated that “small business 
has an essential, economic, and human 
role in American life. All inequitable 
handicaps should be eliminated so that 
small firms may grow in a healthy way 
and compete more effectively with their 
bigger competitors.” 

Mr. Howrey has established a Small 
Business Division in the FTC in recog- 
nition of the important role of small 
business in this economy. Small-busi- 
ness men may go to this divison for ad- 
vice and information regarding legal 
matters under the jurisdiction of the 
Commission. 

Mr. Howrey assured the committee 
that “while the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion supervises the competitive practices 
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of both small and big business, we are 
fully aware of our duty to make a spe- 
cial effort to protect small business from 
predatory practices.” 


Where Man Conquers the Handicap: Not 
Handicap, the Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR A. JONAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. JONAS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
much has been said about encouraging 
the gainful employment of the physical- 
ly handicapped and in acknowledgment 
of the importance of such an effort the 
Congress has authorized and appropri- 
ated for Federal efforts in that direc- 
tion. However, nothing so eloquently 
speaks for the wisdom of such a program 
as an actual demonstration of how a 
person, seemingly handicapped, can rise 
to a prominent position in his business 
and in the community in which he re- 
sides. 

Appended hereto, from the August 8, 
1954, issue of Parade, is an article by 
Jonas H. Mayer, a leading resident of 
Chicago, whose own story of how he con- 
quered the handicap of deafness to rise 
to success should be an inspiration to 
his fellow Americans similarly afflicted 
and a lesson to us all of the great accom- 
plishments possible by the so-termed 
physically handicapped: 

How I CONQUERED My DEAFNESS 
(By Jonas H. Mayer, vice president in charge 
of sales, American Linen Supply Co.) 


Cuicaco.—I love to go to the opera. May- 
be that sounds odd, coming from a man who 
has been stone deaf for 37 years. But I 
know all the arias, I can read the lips of 
the singers and I can follow the action, since 
I still have my eyes. And I have an ad- 
vantage over other operagoers. If the tenor 
is sour, they still have to listen, but I al- 
Ways hear Caruso. 

I think my deafness has been as much a 
blessing to me as a handicap, When I lost 
my hearing after my plane was shot down in 
World War I, I could have retreated from 
the world and brooded. Certainly it was 
a rude jolt. But it didn't take me long to 
find out that a motor can miss on one cyl- 
inder and still do a good job. So I thought: 
Why not a human being? 

The news that I was to live out my life 
in a soundless world completely changed 
my pattern of thinking. I had a deeper 
appreciation of the senses that remained; 
I was more than ever determined that I 
wouldn't be held down. After 37 years of 
what the rest of the world would call “being 
handicapped,” I can say that there is no 
such thing as a handicap—unless it's a lack 
of courage. 

Courage every deaf person needs, because 
he must tackle a formidable enemy: himself. 
Many deaf persons are sensitive almost to the 
point of a persecution complex. A dinner 
guest turns his head to talk to the woman at 
his elbow; immediately the thought flashes 
through the deaf person's mind, They're 
talking about me.” If the woman laughs, 
there is a chill around the heart and the 
feeling, “They're laughing at me because Im 
deal. 
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Like every deaf person, I felt these twinges 
and stabs of pain at first. Then I took stock 
of myself. In conversation, my head swiv- 
eled quite a bit, but it wasn't because I was 
deliberately turning my back on someone to 
exchange gossip about them. It was a per- 
fectly natural movement. The feeling of 
being the butt of jokes ebbed away. 

Once I had a good grip on myself, the next 
step was to learn to hear again. By that I 
mean lipreading. Those who think lip- 
reading a kind of black magic are badly mis- 
led. It's long, it’s tedious, but it's rewarding 
in the end. I can compare it best to learning 
to type—the lessons don’t take too long, but 
the practice goes on forever. Today I can 
lipread in five languages. 

In business, being without my hearing has 
never thrown me for a loss. An attorney 
once worked with me for 2 days before I 
missed something he said. Then I told him 
I was deaf. He was astounded. 
`~ “I'm going back and tell my partners,” he 
said, “that I worked with a fellow who was 
deaf as a post—but a heck of a long way 
from being dumb.” 
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When you get that kind of respect, you 
feel that the whole battle has been worth- 
while. Of course, I don't mean using deaf- 
ness as a crutch, or a play for sympathy. No 
person in his right mind wants sympathy. 
I've never asked more than to be treated like 
everyone else, without pity and without 
bumbling helpfulness. I think I can take 
care of myself, in business or anywhere else. 

To those of you who are blessed with nor- 
mal hearing: If you want to help a deaf per- 
son, talk as quietly, slowly, and intelligibly 
as you can. But don’t make him conscious 
of your help. That applies to all the “handi- 
capped,” Tell the blind man, “There are 
three steps here,” but don't lead him. 

There are millions more like me in this 
country. There are many, many more who 
are losing their hearing, but won't admit it. 
My advice to them is: Face up to it. Then 
adapt your life to fit the situation—it’s not 
half so difficult as you think. 

I have a happy family, a devoted wife, and 
a successful business life. I swim, hunt, fish, 
dance, drive a car, fly a plane. What do I 
miss? I can answer—and mean it sincerely: 
Not a thing. 


Exploding an Athletic Myth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, for as 
far back as my memory takes me, I have 
been subjected to tales of the fantastic 
athletic prowess of the modern race of 
supermen which the western part of our 
country reportedly was producing. 

I do not wish, at this time, either to 
confirm or refute this claim, but I do 
think that a story appearing in this 
morning's sports pages speaks for itself. 

A delegation of boys from a city in my 
district, Stamford, Conn.—just a normal, 
healthy group of youngsters deprived of 
the wonders of western environment— 
met with a team from Visalia, Calif., 
the pride of my colleague from the great 
sunshine State, HARLAN HAGEN, in the 
opening of the third annual Babe Ruth 
world series at Griffith Stadium. 
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The Stamford boys trounced the Cali- 
fornians by the decisive score of 8 to 1. 
Our pitcher, Andy Wasil, tossed rings 
around the Visalians, striking out 13 of 
them and pitching a near shutout. 

Now I am sure I will be hearing more 
boasting from my colleagues from the 
great far west. However, the perform- 
ance of my little league ballplayers last 
night will always bear testimony to the 
undeniable fact that the East is still the 
major league in sports, and, let us face 
it, the West is still the cradle of the 
minors. 

Following is an account of the game 
which appeared in the Washington Post: 
Wasi Fans 13—SramMrorp WINS IN RUTH 

SERIES 

The third annual Babe Ruth “world series” 
was launched yesterday at Griffith Stadium 
as the two-time defending champs from 
Samford, Conn., pounded out an 8 to 1 
decision over Visalia, Calif., in the nightcap 
of a twin bill. 

Stamford struck quickly for 2 runs in the 
second, added 3 more in the third, and never 
was headed. 

The champions’ much-sought-after pitch- 
ing phenom, Andy Wasil, effectively scattered 
four hits to record the victory. Wasil, a 
husky speedballer, fanned 13 and walked in 
the only Visalia run in the fourth to ruin his 
bid for a shutout, 


STAMFORD VISALIA 
ARMOA ATH OA 
3011 oore, cf... 3 0 1 0 
4201 1 1020 
3210 0000 
asil,p...... 2101 2020 
Pustarl, Ib-rf. 3 1 10 1 0 0 0 
Ferrara, c. — 1 213 0 3241 
Marak, 1b... 3 1 3 0 Reyn'a, ss... 3 0 0 4 
Pagano, r... 1 0 0 0 Troir, 30. 3 0 0 1 
Yeager, 2h... 4 0 2 1 $ 1000 
Dim’ro, II.. 2 0 0 0 2034 
3180 
Totals...... 29 921 4 Kann 
0000 
T 25 421 11 
aWalked for Barkley in 7th. 
Struck out for Black in 7th. 
eStruck out for Tresslor in 7th. 
( A ee. —— 023 000 3-8 
T 00 100 0—1 


R— Smith, Fanci, Lione 2, Robotti 2, Wasil, Postari, 
Ferrara. E—Lione, Fanci, Ferrara, Treasler, Smith, 
RBI—Mazrurak, Pustari, Barkley, Robotti, Ferrara. 
28—Thompson, Lione, S—Robottl, Black, Reynosa. 
&F—Wasil. DP—Reynosa, Smith and Cutler, L— 
Stamford 6, Visalia 11, BB—Thompson 3, Wasil 6. 
80—Thompson 2, Wasil 13. Yatest. HO—Thompson 
9 In 644, Yates 0 In 34. R-ER—Wasil 1-0, 
8.7, Yates 0-0. HBP—Thompson (Pustari). 
Thompson. _ B—Thompson, asil, U—Stevens, 
Edmondson, Beller, T—2:13. 


Penalties for Membership in the 
Communist Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, the 208 
Members of the House of Represent- 
atives who voted on yesterday to provide 
penalties for membership in the Com- 
munist Party recognized that the time 
has come to really face the issue of this 
foreign conspiracy in our country. 

Every intelligent American has recog- 
nized for many years that a Communist 
is an agent for a foreign power. The 
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Communist Party is not now and never 
has been a political organization. 

During the years that I have been a 
member of this body I have consistently 
voted against the Communists. I be- 
lieve that the vote on yesterday is tre- 
mendously significant and indicates that 
the American people have decided to 
Strike out once and for all against these 
agents of the Kremlin, 

The idea that our vote will be inef- 
fectual and drive the party underground 
is, of course, ridiculous. It is simply 
saying that you cannot do anything 
about a conspiracy in your midst. I 
know that we can. This bill will be ef- 
fective. 

I believe that the 14 criteria included 
in the Senate amendment are adequate 
and will cover any type of subterfuge 
that the Communist Party might resort 
to. 
I hope that this bill is enacted into law 
and that it is signed by the President of 
the United States. 

It is very significant indeed that the 
Senate of the United States voted 85-0 
on this measure and the House of Rep- 
resentatives voted 208-100, which well 
refiects the sentiment of all of the people 
of the United States. 


Veterans’ Pensions 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter from Mr. Wayne E. Rich- 
ards, past commander in chief, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars: 

VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., August 17, 1954. 
Hon. Evirn N. ROGERS, 
Chairman, House Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mrs Rocers: May I take this op- 
portunity and method to personally thank 
you, as chairman of the House Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs, and, through you, all 
members of the Veterans’ Affairs Committee, 
for your splendid cooperation and synrpa- 
thetic consideration with respect to legisla- 
tion affecting the welfere of veterans and 
the dependents of deceased veterans during 
my term as commander in chief of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United States 
which ended August 6, 1954. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars is deeply 
appreciative of the determined fight made 
by you and your committee to win a much- 
needed increase in compensation and pen- 
sion rates for our deserving veterans and the 
widows and orphans of deceased veterans 
in the face of what seemed like insurmount- 
able odds at times. I am sure that it was 
the determined spirit of you and your fine 
committee, which refused to surrender when 
the odds were against you and continued the 
fight, that brought about an increase for 
the deserving pensioners as well as for the 
service-disabied. 
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In spite of the pressing demands for econ- 
omy and the determination of the national 
administration to reduce Federal spending, 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars is pleased with 
the spirit and cooperation of the House Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs in Initiating and 
getting through the Congress several meas- 
ures that strengthened and improved the 
veteran benefit program. 

With best wishes and kind personal re- 
gards to you and all members of the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, I remain 

Sincerely yours, 
Wayne E. RICHARDS, 
Past Commander in Chief. 


Progress in Civil Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1954 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent decision to establish the Continen- 
tal Air Defense Command represents a 
major step in the long struggle to achieve 
an adequate defense against any possible 
attack on the United States. The es- 
tablishment of this command is, I am 
sure, most gratifying to the many loyal 
Americans who have been working to 
improve our national civil-defense pro- 
gram. It indicates that our military 
leaders—perhaps for the first time—view 
with some degree of optimism the prob- 
lem of defending this Nation against a 
possible superweapon attack. More than 
anything else, I believe that it is evidence 
of the worthwhile nature of civil-defense 
work itself. 

The apathy with which civil defense 
has been regarded by the public in re- 
cent years is notorious. Despite this 
general indifference, however, many of 
our civic-minded citizens have worked 
relentlessly to prepare our communities 
to withstand the devastating effects of 
modern superweapons; and the job that 
they have accomplished is remarkable. 
To be sure, the task is yet unfinished, but 
we have come a long way. 

Since the passage of the Federal Civil 
Defense Act in January 1951, two parallel 
movements to strengthen our home de- 
fenses have been underway; and as a 
result considerable progress has been 
achieved. 

In August 1851 the first of these move- 
ments was inaugurated with the estab- 
lishment of the Lincoln Laboratory at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. This program, officially designated 
“Project Lincoln,” has the mission of 
conducting research and development 
work on air defense problems, and is 
sponsored jointly by the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force. Its contract is adminis- 
tered by the Air Force. 

Also in 1951, the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration, the National Security 
Resources Board, and the Department 
of Defense jointly organized “Project 
East River” for the purpose of studying 
civil defense needs. This project was 
carried out by a group of more than 100 
scientists, educators, and businessmen 
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under the sponsorship of Associated Uni- 
versities, Inc. Its 10-volume report was 
completed during the summer of 1952. 
In December 1952, the Secretary of De- 
fense appointed the seven-man group 
known as the Kelly committee to ad- 
vise the Department of Defense on con- 
tinental air-defense problems. 

Partly as a result of these two move- 
ments—one dealing with military meas- 
ures, and the other with nonmilitary 
measures for continental defense—the 
civil defense program of the United 
States has been given added significance 
in our military strategic planning. Civil 
defense is now recognized as a vital link 
in our defensive armor. 

The progressive military thinking 
refiected in the newly formulated Conti- 
nental Air Defense Command has been 
virtually matched on the civilian side. 
In the Congress, several bills designed 
to strengthen civil defense have been 
introduced during this session, and the 
creation of a joint congressional com- 
mittee on civil defense has been pro- 
posed. The Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration is currently shifting its 
headquarters from Washington, D. C., 
to an area less likely to be a primary 
target for the enemy, and many indus- 
trial organizations are reported to be 
taking similar precautions. Several 
large companies, for example, have 
formulated disaster plans including 
provisions for alternate headquarters, 
lines of succession, and emergency sup- 
plies and equipment. 

These recent developments, it seems 
to me, should be most encouraging to 
our State and local civil defense groups 
throughout the country. It is they who 
have thus far borne the greatest burden 
in the struggle for adequate civil de- 
fense. And it is principally because of 
their remarkable effort that the objec- 
tives of civil defense now seem possible 
of attainment. These workers richly 
deserve the praise and support of us all. 

The battle is not yet won. The danger 
has not abated. But one important 
phase of the battle has been won, and 
that phase is what might be termed the 
struggle to get started. I am confident, 
Mr. Speaker, that the wheels now rolling 
will not be slowed by the apathy of the 
past; no longer will there be a feeling of 
hopelessness. I feel sure that we can 
look torward to steadily increasing sup- 
port for civil defense, and that the gains 
already won will be more than matched 
by an aroused American citizenry. 


Rebuild the Highways Without Taxation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an article from the 
Winn Parish Enterprise, a newspaper 
published in my district by the Honora- 
ble B. W. Bailey, which is self-explana- 
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tory. Much has been said regarding the 
building of highways in our Nation in the 
past few months, and I trust this will be 
helpful. 

The article follows: 

REBUILD THE HIGHWAYS WITHOUT TAXATION 

(By B. W. Bailey) 

The Federal Bureau of Public Roads is 
authority for the statement that the high- 
way system in this country embraces more 
than 3 million miles, and that they are in 
such a state of depletion that an annual 
expenditure of $1,600,000,000, not to rebuild, 
but to repair and keep them open to ac- 
commodate the ever-increasing traffic of an 
expanding commerce, will be required. 

All authoritative sources agree that the 
highways must be rebuilt in such a stable 
manner as to be able to meet, not only pres- 
ent needs, but also to accommodate the needs 
of the foreseeable future. 

Every yard of the highway system as it 
stands today was constructed with funds 
provided by taxation. The roads are worn 
out, but a very large amount of the obliga- 
tions issued to secure the funds remains to 
be liquidated. 8 

Meetings of the highway organizations in 
a number of States have been recently held 
for the purpose of determining how the funds 
for rebuilding the highways may be raised. 
All of them wind up in the same blind alley, 
“Where is the money coming from?“ 

Nothing is more obvious than that it can- 
not be raised by the orthodox conyentional 
way of taxation. The tax burden is so ex- 
cessively heavy as matters stand now that 
tax collections have begun to show diminish- 
ing returns. To undertake to add to the 
already heavy burdén the amount necessary 
to do the job Is to invite disaster. 

There are just three ways that offer them- 
selves for the rebuilding of the roads. 

One is the conventional tax plan that Is 
presently in use. It has proved to be in- 
ordinately expensive, and it also carries its 
limitations. The additional load of taxation 
that such a plan would impose upon the tax- 
payer should justly rule it out of considera- 
tion. The danger signal is at half-mast. 

The toll road idea does not meet the re- 
quirements. Aside from its high adminis- 
trative cost, it Is expensive to the motorist, 
and the toll gates every few miles a nuisance 
to the traveling public. At the very best it 
is a patchwork proposition. There are great 
stretches of country so sparsely settled that 
the tolls would not pay interest of the 
bonds, Patchwork never has or never can 
solve a fundamental problem. The toll-road 
idea on account of its inadequacy as a con- 
tinuous unit rules itself out also. 

That brings us down to the other plan, 
and to make it clear it is necessary to look 
over the background. The estimates run all 
the way from fifty to one hundred billion 
dollars necessary for the complete rebuilding 
of the highways. The Bureau of Public 
Roads estimates that at present price levels 
for labor and materials that somewhere be- 
tween eighty and one hundred billions of 
dollars would be required to do the job as it 
should be done, and that under present 
methods of procedure, 15 years would be 
required for construction. 

There are 180 months in 15 years. Taking 
an intermediate figure of ninety billions and 
breaking it down into monthly payments, 
gives an expenditure of $5 million. 

A special issue of Treasury notes, a legal 
tender for all debts, public and private, of 
$15 billion would meet the payrolis on the 
basis above outlined for almost 3 years. This 
issue to be set aside in a pool to be employed 
by the Treasury for no purpose other than 
to pay the youchers for road construction. 
The enabling act to provide that as the notes 
80 issued are redeemed they shall be auto- 
matically reissued and placed back in the 
Pool to pay incoming vouchers. The re- 
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demption after a period of about 3 years 
would be sufficient to absorb the monthly 


payrolls. 

At the end of the construction period, or 
at the lapse of 15 years, the entire issue 
to be permanently reissued or retired at the 
pleasure of Congress, 

Under such a plan as above outlined, or 
some modification of it, a highway system 
could be constructed that would meet all 
requirements of a rapidly growing popula- 
tion and an expanding commerce for years, 
all without the cost to the taxpayer of a 
single penny beyond the labor and material 
cost of the printing which would be less than 
one-tenth of a penny for each bill printed. 

The benefits to society would not stop 
here. Already there is an army of unem- 
ployed of 4 million, and it is being aug- 
mented, at least in places. Society is losing 
the production of these people, amounting 
to $20 million a day and the unemployed 
is deprived of the take-home check. The 
road-building program as outlined would 
furnish a ready market for the discharged 
workers. Moline, III., and South Bend, Ind., 
are 2 examples where layoffs amounted to 
50 percent of the working force. 

In opposition to the adoption of such a 
plan for the rebullding of the highways, the 
cry of inflation would be raised and a lurid 
picture painted of the damage to be done 
to the widows and orphans as well as the 
coupon clippers. The basis upon which the 
inflation structure rests is 15 percent and 
85 percent credit as shown by Government 
statistics. 

All are agreed that the highways must 
be rebuilt, and that includes the peddlers 
of doom also. All agree there is no substi- 
tute for highways which now handle about 
50 percent of the freight and passenger serv- 


ice. They also agree that the economy ot 


the country could not function without the 
highways, 

They also overlook the very important fact 
that a credit dollar is just as inflationary 
as a monetary dollar with this difference. 
The credit dollar bears interest, and not only 
the interest must be paid but the principal, 
too, according to the stipulations of the con- 
tract, while the monetary dollar bears no 
interest and the dollar does not have to 
be paid because no debt was created in the 
beginning. It was paid out by the Federal 
Government for services rendered like road 
construction, flood control, and other items 
of internal improvement. 

And to prove his contention, or so he 
thinks, he comes up with what he calls a 
47 cent doliar when the record shows there 
is no such a dollar. A dollar is always worth 
100 cents, anywhere, any time, any place. 
It will always pay a hundred cents on any 
debt, or taxes. It will always buy a hun- 
dred cents worth of anything in the market 
place that is for sale including Government 
bonds. 

The tides ebb and flow, rise and fall, but 
the shoreline remains constant, so does the 
price of the dollar, always worth a hundred 
cents. The price of commodities rise and 
fall like the tides, but not the price of the 
dollar. It remains constant like the shore- 
line, always worth a hundred cents. 

There is a little machine buried deep in 
the hole of the great ocean liner known as 
gyroscope that keeps giant vessels on an 
even keel regardless of weather conditions. 
The legal tender clause in the enabling act 
that authorized the printing of money is the 
gyroscope that keep its value on an even 
keel like the big ocean liner, always at one 
hundred cents. 

Then this prognosticator of the evils of 
legal tender paper money comes up with 
what he regards as a knock out, declaring 
it to be “printing press money”, without 
knowing that that there is no other kind 
of legal money except printing press money. 
A solid gold bar is not money in a legal 
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sense, and cannot be until it has been as- 
sayed, 10 percent copper added, and passed 
through the minting machine which is a 
printing press. The coin must weigh exactly 
so many pennyweights, and it must con- 
tain 90 percent gold and 10 percent copper 
to qualify as legal money. 

And this is not the whole story. There 
are in circulation this good day no less than 
$346 million that were issued by Lincoln's 
first Congress that has met all the require- 
ments, enabled Lincoln to win the War Be- 
tween the States, served in every capacity 
that money can legitimately serve, has al- 
ways been worth a hundred cents, and sup- 
ported only by the faith and credit of the 
United States. This is another answer to 
the “printing press“ critic, and the end is 
not yet, of his opposition. 

It is necessary to evaluate the effect a 
building program of this character, financed 
as proposed, would have upon the economy 
of business structure as a whole. 

The feeding of $5 million monthly into the 
channel of trade over a period of 3 years 
would have little inflationary effect upon the 
business structure as a whole. The expan- 
ston of the business due to the full employ- 
ment the program would produce would 
easily absorb the expansion of the added yol- 
ume of money paid into circulation. Instead 
of being a deterrent, it would add volume to 
production and distribution which is the life 
of a healthy economy. 

A further look at the composition of the 
business structure is necessary for a correct 
evaluation of the fundamental soundness 
and stability as a going institution on a 
colossal scale. It is of profound interest to 
every citizen, and should be essayed with a 
cold analytical eye. Should weak points de- 
velop, an opportunity to strengthen them 
once they become obvious should become a 
necessity not to be delayed. 

The statistics quoted below are furnished 
by governmental agencies and therefore are 
supposed to reflect the facts that are not 
questionable. 

Here they are: 

“At the close of business on December 31, 
1933, the combined deposits of the banks in 
continental United States (round figures), 
$201 billion; circulation, $30 billion; cur- 
rency outside the banks, $27 billion.” That 
would leave in vaults of the banks only $3 
billion, with outstanding deposits of $201 bll- 
lion. If all the $30 billion were in the vaults 
of the banks the ratio of deposits to cash 
would stand at 201 to30. But that is not the 
case. Only $3 billion are in the bank yaults 
to take care of a debt of $201 billion. To 
break the figures down still further, using 
round numbers (implying the $30 billion 
were all in the vaults, which, of course, they 
are not), the ratio would stand 15 cents in 
cash and 85 cents in credit. On the whole, 
there are just 15 cents on the dollar that 
could be realized should all loans be called 
at the same time. 

These statistics are not quoted to create 
a feeling of panic in the mind of anyone. 
Do not reach for the checkbook and rush 
down to the bank and withdraw your de- 
posit. It’s just as safe today as it was yes- 
terday, and will be as safe tomorrow as it 
was today, in the absence of the develop- 
ment of such a cataclysm as the stock-mar- 
ket crash In 1929. 

The business structure of this country 
could well be likened to an inverted pyramid 
standing on its apex represented by 30 while 
the top represented by 201. 

A building sought to be constructed by 
such dimensions would not stand up till the 
last nail was driven or the last brick was 
in place, It is no wonder the business struc- 
ture as it stands today begins to totter when 
an ill wind begins to blow.. The base cries 
for widening and strengthening with the 
top restricted. To put it in different lan- 
guage: More monetary dollars and a drastic 
reduction in credit. 
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‘The adoption of the plan above outlined, 
or some derivation of it, would give the busi- 
ness structure the added strength it so sorely 
needs to ride out a financial storm such as 
almost completely wrecked it in the blizzard 
of 1929. It would do more than that. It 
would give this country the finest road sys- 
tem in the world without costing the tax- 
payer a penny, and it would be a guaranty 

any profit or unemployment for 15 
years. 

The plan is as sound as it is meritorious 
and it is as meritorious as it is sound. 


The Problem of Japan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
last June 22 President Eisenhower, in an 
address to the National Editorial Associ- 
ation, made some timely comments on 
the real importance of Japan to our own 
security. As the President expressed it, 
it is absolutely mandatory to our safe- 
ty” that the United States do everything 
possible to keep Japanfree. He declared 
that the Japanese people cannot make 
a living unless they receive aid from us, 
unless we import goods from them, and 
unless they can carry on trade with other 
countries of Asia. For these reasons, he 


pointed out, we must be realistic in our 


attitude toward Japan. We must not be 
unduly restricted by half-truths to the 
effect that we cannot afford further 
“giveaway” programs, that our allies 
should not engage in any trade with 
Communist-controlled countries, that we 
should not import goods from countries 
with lower wages and living standards 
than our own, and that America should 
not get involved in southeast Asia. 

This problem of Japan will be a crucial 
one in the months ahead. For that rea- 
son I should like to call to the attention 
of my colleagues the following editorial 
from the New York Times of August 17: 

THE PROBLEM OF JAPAN 

At a time when the United States is try- 
ing to build up a defense system for South- 
east Asia one of our present allies in the 
Far East is running into serious troubie 
which, unless cured, could blow up into a 
real crisis next year. This ally is Japan, 
and the trouble is a rapidly deteriorating 
economic situation which might impair 
Japan's position as an anti-Communist 
bastion. 

The danger was pointed up by President 
Eisenhower when he declared that Japan is 
the key to the defense of the Pacific, and 
that Communist domination of Japan with 
its large, industrial resources would convert 
the Pacific into a Communist lake. The 
President likewise alluded to the funda- 
mental problem of Japanese existence when 
he pointed out that 85 million people are 
crowded together in a mountainous land no 
larger than California. To this might be 
added that Japan is still suffering from the 
ravages of the war, that she has lost an 
empire which helped to support that popula- 
tion in the past, that her industrial plant 
is obsolescent and therefore a high-cost 
yroducer despite low wages, and that her 
trade and fishery still suffer from the war's 
ul tereffects. 
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This situation was disguised by large-scale 
American aid after the war, by the Korean 
war boom and by large American military 
expenditures. But American aid has ceased, 
the Korean war boom is over, and American 
military expenditures are shrinking as Amer- 
ican troops begin to withdraw from the 
islands. The result is a steadily increasing 
trade deficit, dwindling financial: reserves, 
growing unemployment and political unrest. 
On top of that Japan is now supposed to 
rearm for her own defense to permit the 
withdrawal of all American forces. 

The Japanese Government is trying to 
cope with the situation by an austerity 
program designed to cut all but essential 
imports, and by reducing the scale of her 
rearmament to the detriment of free world 
security. But the real cure can only lie in 
increased production and trade, for which 
she needs outside help. The Japanese talk 
of a Marshall plan for them, but, as Pres- 
ident Eisenhower said, the United States is 
no Atlas able to carry the world on its 
shoulders. He agrees, however, that some- 
thing must be done, and proposals are al- 
ready being made for some direct aid and 
larger loans, encouragement of Japanese 
trade with the free world, and allocation of 
military supplies. But President Eisenhower 
has already hinted that some accommodation 
might also have to be found for Japanese 
trade with China, presumably when Peiping's 
conduct makes this possible. Since the west 
is now slashing trade barriers against Soviet 
Russia and her European satellite; this 
problem ċannot be ignored. 


The Farm Bill Approved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
with 82.5 percent to 90 percent of parity 
for wheat, corn, peanuts, cotton, rice, to- 
bacco, and 75 percent of parity for the 
dairyman, came out of conference on the 
17th, and the Senate conferees could not 
be moved on the question of dairy prod- 
ucts. The wheat men, the cotton men 
and all other groups put up a fight for 
the dairy interests, but Senator AIKEN 
and Eisenhower were too much to con- 
tend with. In the House two Members 
from Minnesota, the Honorable AUGUST 
H. Awnrresen, the Honorable H. CARL AN- 
DERSEN, and the Honorable HAROLD 
Cootey, from North Carolina, the Hon- 
orable Jamie L. WHITTEN, from Missis- 
sippi, and, in fact, the entire Agriculture 
Committee of the House, did great serv- 
ice in the interest of keeping buying 
power in the Farm Belt, as a guaranty 
against dnother disastrous depression. 
They were, however, unable to turn the 
tide against the well-organized Benson 
Senate. 

When the matter came to the House 
for approval, here is the spot the Mem- 
bers from the Farm Belt were in, and 
that included myself. My disposition 
was to vote against this conference re- 
port, because I realized that the dairy 
interests of the country would suffer a 
severe blow. Oleo butter has taken its 
toll; now added to that is a 25-percent 
handicap compared to parity, and the 
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inevitable result will be that many dairy- 
men will go out of business. 

The reason why I did not vote against 
the conference report was that the 
House conferees had made a gallant 
fight but lost. The great mistake was 
made in 1949, when as a compromise 
the Aiken sliding-scale provision was 
incorporated in the bill at that time. I 
called attention to the danger of this 
provision. In the bill, therefore, at that 
time were the seeds of the present defeat. 
If no bill had been passed at this session, 
then the Aiken sliding scale—75 percent 
to 90 percent of parity—would auto- 
matically go into effect. The “chicken 
feed” statesmen, headed by Senator 
AIKEN, had gotten the ear of the Presi- 
dent, and regardless of his pledge in the 
campaign to retain 90 percent of parity, 
he lined up with the chicken feed states- 
men. 

Rather than dump all supports on a 
75 percent to 90 percent of parity, I 
thought it better to take what we could 
get in lieu of taking something worse. 
In order to save the embarrassment of 
Members to vote on a rollcall vote, no 
rollcall was had, so when these Members 
go home no one will know how they 
voted. But I am willing to go on record 
on every vote I cast, and if there had 
been a rollcall, I would have voted to 
take the only bill we could get. 

The bill with the 82 ½ - percent parity, 
which Benson will no doubt set in mo- 
tion as soon as this bill is signed, will not 
immediately put farmers out of busi- 
ness, because they are on that level now, 
but eventually no business can stand up 
long with a 1742-percent discount below 
parity. 

The acreage cut which Benson has 
made will put many small farms out of 
business. No change was made in this 
authority given the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and I personally know of many 
small farms whose owners cannot make 
a living for their families on such a slash 
in acreage. As I see it, therefore, the 
Farm Belt is in a precarious situation 
today. 


Polish Soldier’s Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a resolution adopted by 
Philadelphians of Polish descent gath- 
ered at a mass meeting held at Eddington 
Park, Pa., on Sunday, August 15, 1954. 
The occasion was the celebration of 
Polish Soldier’s Day, and it was my 
privilege to act as a member of the hon- 
orary committee and to participate in 
this meeting. 

The resolution follows: 

We, Philadelphians of Polish descent gath- 
ered at the mass meeting at Eddington Park, 
Pa., at the Polish Soldier's Day celebration 
hejd on the anniversary of the great Polish 
victory of August 15, 1920, over the over- 
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whelming might of Soviet Russia, victory 
which gave to the free world 20 years of 
peace and security from the evils of com- 
munism and the 10th anniversary of the 
heroic but tragic Warsaw uprising against 
the Nazis, the uprising betrayed by the Soviet 
Union, solemnly appeal to all the responsible 
leaders of these United States for better un- 
derstanding of the key geopolitical and moral 
position of Poland. : 

Today, the Polish nation is forced to live 
once again in slavery and oppression. That 
nation was our heroic ally and comrade in 
arms during the last World War when no 
other people sacrificed as much. Ironically, 
however, no other country was so cruelly 
defeated in victory. Poland's losses were 
six million killed on European battlefields, 
in gas chambers and concentration camps 
of ruthless Nazi Germany, in Katyn Forest, 
and in hundreds of macabre labor camps of 
Soviet Union during the 6 years of long un- 
derground struggle and the 63 days of un- 
precedented uprising in Warsaw. The 
tragedy of it is that to the infamy of the 
free world, Poland, after all her efforts, was 
handed over by her shortsighted Allies in 
Teheran and Yalta to the most cruel, in- 
human slavery of Moscow, and today again 
as it was under Nazi occupation, the Polish 
nation is subjected to physical and moral 
extermination. 

This spiritual terror is particularly evi- 
dent in the field of religion. All religious 
denominations are constantly persecuted 
behind the Iron Curtain. However, the 
Communist hatred is especially strong 
against the Catholic Church—the religion 
of 95 percent of the Poles. Thirteen bishops 
and 5,000 priests have been imprisoned. The 
heroic primate of Poland, Stefan Cardinal 
Wyszynski, has been tortured for a year on 
special orders from the Kremlin, At the 
same time, all efforts are being exercised to 
crush the splendid resistance of the martyred 
church and to make her a new tool of 
the Communist evil. But the spirit of 
Poland remains unconquered as proven by 
everyday risky defections to the free world. 

Just recently, Moscow started world-wide 
propaganda for a new parley with the West- 
ern powers to bring about a settlement of 
the German problem. However, all of 
Europe fears the revived German military 
might and the neo-Nazi revisionism. To 
achieve a real and lasting peace in Europe, 
it is necessary that, first of all, the Soviet 
Union immediately withdraw all her Armed 
Forces and police, both uniformed and se- 
cret, beyond its prewar 1939 borders—so that 
the free and unfettered elections under in- 
ternational control may be arranged in those 
countries as soon as possible. Such re- 
established democracy of Poland and other 
east-central European countries should be 
fully guaranteed by all the Eastern and 
Western governments concerned. All other 

solutions of Europe's problems would be in- 
adequate, temporary, and unjust. 

With all due respect we sincerely request 
the President and Congress to implement as 
soon as possible the liberation policy of Gen- 
eral Eisenhower as proclaimed in his greatest 
speech on foreign policy of April 16, 1953. 
The unpaid faithful friends behind the Iron 
Curtain deserve much better treatment than 
those costly allies who cowardly dream about 
the so-called coexistence with evil, and self- 
ishly veer our great democracy toward the 
immoral compromise with the totalitarian 
regimes. Those countries on the other side 
of the Atlantic, while protecting their own 
colonial interests want us to act against the 
basic principles of Jefferson and Lincoln and 
they do force us into more and more Munich- 
like diplomatic and strategic defeats. 

Stmilarly to our Jewish brethren who have 
justly been warning the free world since 1932 
as to the mortal danger of German nazism 
so have Poles since 1939 been warning all the 
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free world that further appeasement of 
world domination seeking communism could 
lead us only to a global disaster. Poland 
was the first victim of Soviet aggression. 
America is scheduled as its final alm. The 
free State of Israel was the Jew's reward for 
their sufferings under Hitler, free and inde- 
pendent Poland in a democratic world should 
be declared the ultimate goal in our ideo- 
logical struggle with godless brutal com- 
munism. 
Leon J. KOLANKIEWICZ, 
Chairman, Polish Soldiers 
Celebration, 
JULIAN ZBYTNIEWSKI, 
National Senior Vice Commander. 
TEODOR PRZYBYLA, 
District 10 Commander. 
WALTER SZMYGELL, 4 
Commander, Post No. 12. 


Day 


Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, before the 
curtain falls upon this significant and 
historic session of the greatest parlia- 
ment on earth, I believe it is not only fit- 
ting and proper, but indeed it is manda- 
tory, that at least one Member of this 
House rise up and speak out to put cer- 
tain matters that are of vital importance 
to our national welfare—indeed, matters 
which may determine our national sur- 
vival or national destruction—in proper 
focus. 

At the beginning of this session of 
Congress, and indeed throughout most 
of the long months of its sitting, we have 
been greatly concerned with the affairs 
of Europe, of Asia, and of Africa. Now 
I do not minimize the importance of 
those areas, nor do I overlook the fact 
that the people who inhabit those vast 
areas are members of the human family, 
and that all members of the human 
family are mutually responsible for the 
welfare of one another over the long 
range. But, Mr. Speaker, of immediate 
concern is the welfare and safety of our 
own country—indeed, our most immedi- 
ate problem is that of national survival. 

When this session began, we had high 
hopes that we had achieved world safety 
through alliances with our traditional 
friends, England and France, and to that 
end we had over the past few year spilled 
out in abundance our wealth and our 
technical knowledge, naviely believing 
that our dollars and our technology could 
purchase or retain their friendship. Mr. 
Speaker, we have had a sad awakening. 
The once great Empire of France has 
ended in defeat and confusion abroad; 
and, at home, the people of France, 
whom we have always held in such high 
esteem, are in such a state of confusion 
that they are unable to even maintain 
a stable government. With the surren- 
der in Indochina, our pivot of defense on 
our eastern frontier has collapsed; and 
with it all of our hopes of gain from the 
billions which American taxpayers have 
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poured into France since 1946 in an at- 
tempt to bolster our faltering friends of 
that once great nation. Only our late 
enemy, the Bonn government of West- 
ern Germany, deters our mortal enemy, 
Communist Russia, from moving into 
and making of Paris only a satellite cap- 
ital of an atheistic empire. 

Our other and even more traditional 
friend, the government of Her Britannic 
Majesty has fared but little better and, 
despite the financial aid which we have 
given to that once great empire, offers us 
now no aid and comfort in assurance of 
our own safety. Not only is her Com- 
monwealth of India, with its vast hordes 
of people and vast riches as well ex- 
tending aid and comfort to our enemy, 
but as I speak these words, the leader of 
Her Majesty's loyal opposition, and long- 
time first Minister, Mr. Clement Attlee, 
is, together with his closest advisers, 
making a quasi-official tour of those 
bleak lands inhibited by the poor slaves 
who are doomed to dwell behind that 
forbidding frontier which Britain's great 
but now aging first Minister himself 
designated as the Iron Curtain. 

In Korea, Mr. Speaker, our great Na- 
tion suffered its first defeat on the fleld 
of battle in all its long history. Let us 
face that fact, Mr. Speaker. It is now 
a part of history. In losing on the field 
of battle, we lost face throughout the 
Far East, and hence we contributed to 
the surrender of Indochina, and the 
Japanese Empire, so firm in its friend- 
ship for us in its time of defeat, is now 
looking more and more toward its neigh- 
bor and our enemy, Communist China, 

Now, Mr. Speaker, we must face some 
unpleasant facts. We have demon- 
strated that we are capable of being the 
world’s mightiest warriors; we have dem- 
onstrated in Japan and Germany that 
we can be magnanimous in victory; and 
we have demonstrated in Yalta, in Pots- 
dam, in Berlin, in Geneva, and in Ca- 
racas that we can be and usually are 
naive fools at the conference table. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, let me return 
again to the main theme of this address: 
That our national survival demands that 
we cease our global fencing with wind- 
mills and take measures that will insure 
our own safety, and give credit where 
credit is due. This year of 1954 will go 
down in history as the year in which 
American foreign policy met disaster in 
all of those places where it should have 
been successful, and in which it made a 
beginning of success in the place where 
it was to have been least expected. 

Mr. Speaker, in my own State of Loui- 
siana is located the great city of New 
Orleans, which is the second port of our 
Nation, When this session began, there 
was an atheistic Communist government 
in existence that was no more than an 
hour away from New Orleans by modern 
jet fighter plane. That evil Communist 
government was firmly in control of 
the territory and people of our friend 
and neighbor in our own hemisphere, 
the Republic of Guatemala. Those 
functionaries of our Government 
charged with the conduct of our foreign 
relations should be held to stern account 
for permitting a condition to come about 
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whereby our friends and neighbors in 
Guatemala could be seduced by our en- 
emy; and it is a sad commentary on all 
of us that we failed for so long to recog- 
nize the obvious fact that, while we 
planned furiously to stop godless com- 
munism from spreading in southeast 
Asia, 7,000 miles from our shores, we 
did nothing to aid our friends in Latin 
America to prevent its tentacles from 
closing down upon a sovereign American 
Republic, from which a hydrogen bomb 
could have been delivered within an hour 
to cast destruction upon our own land. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, as this momentous 
session of the Congress of the United 
States draws to a close, we may all thank 
God and the patriotic people of the Re- 
public of Guatemala and a few citizens 
of our own country for bringing to an 
end the direct threat to our survival that 
has ever faced our American homeland. 
This handful of patriotic men and wom- 
en, against the greatest of odds, and 
with little assurance from our own Gov- 
ernment, have brought to an end in 
ignominious defeat the first attempt of 
atheistic communism to establish itself 
officially in the Western Hemisphere. 
Obviously, it would be impossible to 
name individually each person who had 
a part in destroying the Communist 
government in our own backyard while 
we spent our time and our money in a 
futile attempt to stem the tide of com- 
munism 7,000 miles from our own shores. 
We know. of course, such names as Col. 
Castilla Armas, now the head of the 
ruling junta in Guatemala, and of Col. 
Elfego Monzon, who is also a member 
of the junta, and is the man who con- 
trols the professional military forces of 
that nation. We also know about the 
efforts of our own Ambassador, John A. 
Peurifoy, who gave his assistance in the 
ultimate showdown, when the Commu- 
nist government was actually over- 
thrown. However, we do not know about 
such patriotic Guatemalans as Col. Ro- 
berto Barrios Pefa—Pain-ya—former 
Chief of Staff of the Guatemalan Army 
and former superintendent of its mili- 
tary academy, who has spent a fortune 
and more than 5 years in exile from his 
native land fighting, sometimes forlornly 
and alone, to prevent the engulfing of 
his native land by atheistic communism. 
Now I mention Col. Barrios Pena 
Pain-ya—because we in Louisiana have 
been honored to act as host to him dur- 
ing much of his period of exile, and he 
is a man of such background, vision 
and patriotism as to be an asset to all up- 
on whom he bestows his talents and un- 
derstanding. He it was who became the 
first Spanish American anti-Communist; 
he it was who became the first prominent 
Latin American to become an exile and 
be deprived of his property and his in- 
come because he would not compromise 
with his principles, And during all of 
that exile, this great man has loved his 
country with a deep and abiding love, 
and while giving to us the benefit of his 
knowledge as a student, as a military 
man and a statesman, he has never 
sought power for himself, and he has 
never failed to point out to us that our 
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survival depends upon the strong friend- 
ship of the nations of this hemisphere, 
banded together in a concordant of mu- 
tual friendship and respect. We want 
no satellites in the Western Hemisphere; 
no nation should be subservient to any 
other nation. Of more importance, we 
should stop depending upon talk alone 
to sustain our vaunted “good neighbor” 
policy in Latin America. Again let us 
face the facts: While we have insisted 
that we are the good neighbor of the 
nations to the south of us, we have spent 
many times as much upon Germany and 
Japan, our enemies in the great war that 
ended in 1946, than we have upon those 
friendly nations of our own hemisphere 
on we delight to call our good neigh- 
rs. 

Mr. Speaker, we have much to learn 
from the experience in our neighboring 
Republic of Guatemala about the evil 
design and careful intrigue of our enemy, 
The overthrow of the Communist gov- 
ernment in that Republic was brought 
about by the people themselves, with 
only the aid of a few patriots in our own 
country; and yet it was made to appear 
to the world that we had intervened in 
the affairs of Guatemala. Soviet Russia, 
great world power and force for evil 
which she is, made no attempt whatever 
to maintain her first American satellite 
in power. Those of us who understand 
the nature of Communist intrigue and 
conspiracy knew full well there was some 
reason for the failure of Russia to sup- 
port her satellite government in Guate- 
mala, and the reason was very soon made 
apparent. Not unexpectedly, the ex- 
planation was given by Mr. Clement 
Attlee on the floor of the British Com- 
mons, when in a debate with Her Majes- 
ty’s First Minister about Indochina, he 
justified the intervention of Communist 
China in Indochina by comparing it with 
the intervention of the United States in 
the Republic of Guatemala. And so, by 
a clever maneuver, we stand accused be- 
fore a hostile world, always too ready 
to believe the worst of us, of being our- 
selves an aggressor nation. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, the people of the 
United States are getting a little weary 
of supporting unwilling allies who be- 
come faltering friends in the fact of dan- 
ger. One-worldism, the brotherhood of 
man, the United Nations, all are com- 
fortable dreams, dreams that we hope 
may in time become reality, but the 
reality of the moment is that we stand 
before the world in mortal peril, and our 
only source-of strength is the firm and 
willing friendship of the nations of this 
hemisphere. We vary from our neigh- 
bors to the south in language and in 
customs, but we conform with them in 
more ways than we vary. We spring 
from a common heritage as colonies of 
European nations, and we share the 
same sweetness of liberty gained by the 
valor of our arms and the courage of our 
people. We have a common ancestry of 
aggressive and daring Europeans who 
dared to leave the comfort and safety of 
known surroundings to plunge across the 
dark Atlantic and into the unknown jun- 
gles of the New World to search for lib- 
erty, freedom, and riches, 
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Why then should we give of our sus- 
tenance to those unwilling and tired old 
civilizations of Europe that our valorous 
ancestors quit so many years ago? Why 
should we fear the worst that the Old 
World may threaten? We of the Ameri- 
cas are giants of strength, sharing a com- 
mon heritage, devoted to our God and 
our respective nations, desiring to live 
only in peace with the Nations of other 
hemispheres but ready to defend our lib- 
erties if need be, convinced beyond any 
doubt that the outcome can never be 
other than in our favor in any contest 
of might between the tired old nations 
that lie behind the Iron Curtain, whose 
people live in slavery and degradation, 
while we of the Americas are joined for- 
ever in a pact of mutual respect and ded- 
ication to God and our individual free- 
dom, not as master and servant, not as 
planet and satellites, but as sovereign 
equals determined to maintain our com- 
mon heritage. 

One last word, Mr. Speaker, before we 
ring down the curtain on this memorable 
Congress. Our people too often fear 
an economic depression, and some timid 
economists among us say that we have 
never really gotten out of the great de- 
pression of the 1930's, but that we have 
received respite only by reason of our 
numerous wars. What men of little 
vision. Depression is the result of the 
false philosophies and economies of the 
tired and outworn governments of the 
Old World. We of the Americas have 
been blessed beyond all measure by di- 
vine providence, 

South of us there is untold natural 
wealth awaiting the miner, the pros- 
pector, and the forester. Southward also 
are 180 million people, all potential cus- 
tomers for highways, mills, factories, 
railroads, airlines, automobiles, tele- 
visions, air conditioners, all of the vast 
wealth which we of the United States 
have so well been able to produce and 
make available to the man in every walk 
of life. Depression, Ridiculous. We 
face, together with our independent 
friends to the south of us, as well as our 
English-speaking friends above our 
northern border, unlimited prosperity 
for the next 500 years, bringing the 
highest standard of living on earth to 
all the peoples of America, 

Let us, then, Mr. Speaker, say goodby 
forever to faintness of heart and those 
of little faith. Let us concentrate our 
efforts, our riches, and our cooperation 
among those friends who understand us 
and appreciate us, because we are all 
Americans. If we will concentrate our 
efforts for a decade on those friendly 
nations of our own hemisphere, we may 
forget aggression from without. The 
only aggression we need fear is the 
knocking at our gates of those less for- 
tunate peoples of the Old World, seeking 
our permission to peacefully and as 
friends, join the peoples of the Americas 
in the enjoyment of liberty and the free 
worship of God in the highest and most 
satisfying society that man has ever de- 
vised. Let us never lose sight of the 
sacrifices made by Christ, our Saviour, 
and remember that we, as mortals, can 
do little; but through His guidance, all 
things are possible, 
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or 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, accom- 
plishments of the 83d Congress are so nu- 
merous that only a bare outline can be 
given. Previously, certain important 
measures and events have been outlined, 
and others can be given on future oc- 
casions, However, I would like to set 
forth some of the highlights: 

Fighting in Korea stopped and no 
American lives are being lost. 

More defense with less money. De- 
fense structure has been strengthened 
and cost of its maintenance has been cut 
by billions of dollars. 

Firm, consistent foreign policy, based 
on principle of collective security, leads 
toward a just and lasting peace. No ap- 
peasement with communism. > 

Rigid economy and elimination of 
waste in Federal Government has cut 
billions of dollars from Government 
spending. More than 213,000 Federal 
employees have been eliminated. 

Greatest tax reduction in history. 
Savings of $7.4 billion to individuals and 
business, with the lion’s share going to 
the people themselves. 

Inflation halted and sound fiscal pol- 
icy inaugurated. 

Controls are gone in industry. 

Social-security system has been broad- 
ened and benefits increased, and entire 
system is being placed on a more nearly 
sound actuarial basis. 

Health and education programs for 
encouragement and assistance to the 
States have been provided. 

Judicial system relieved with the ad- 
dition of 23 new judgeships—2 in Indi- 
ana. 

Hoover Commission Government re- 
organization plans—14 of these—were 
passed. These will result in efficiency 
and economy and savings of billions of 
dollars to the taxpayers in the years 
ahead. 

Housing Act also takes Federal Gov- 
ernment out of competition with home 
builders, will save further waste, pro- 
vides for 35,000 units for 1954 and, for 
the first time, is slim clearance. 

Farm program is being met in an hon- 
est realistic manner to insure agricul- 
ture fair treatment in future as well as 
at present time. Immediate needs were 
met in cases of drought and surpluses. 

St. Lawrence seaway, stripped of frills, 
Was made possible by United States par- 
ticipation. 

Sccialism being stopped. Submerged 
lands returned to States in traditional 
and constitutional boundaries; Federal 
barge lines sold; synthetic-rubber plants 
authorized for resale; power projects 
now being made available to private as 
well as to public interests; Atomic 
Energy Act amended for development 
of peacetime applications by private in- 
dividuals or corporations; highway con- 
struction totaling $3.5 billion authorized 
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for a 2-year program which places more 
authority in the hands of the States. 

New moral climate with almost no 
public scandals and a return to recog- 
nition of a faith in God as exemplified 
by President Eisenhower and many 
others in high position. 


Our Defeat in Indochina 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. LANE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following statement I have furnished 
Mr. W. G. Gavin, managing editor, the 
Boston Traveler, in response to his poll 
for an opinion from the Massachusetts 
congressional delegation on the truce 
in Indochina: 

OUR DEFEAT IN INDOCHINA 

The fighting has stopped in Indochina. 

The truce is supposed to be a gain of some 
kind. 

A similar truce in Korea solved nothing for 
our side. It helped the Chinese Reds by 
giving them the opportunity to shift their 
aggression, this time to Indochina. 

That is the northern half of that country 
for the moment, 

Part and parcel of that familiar pattern, 
“conquest on the installment plan.” 

First, the Reds “‘sic’’ one of their satellites 
onto a chunk of the free world. 

Then, when we get scared and start mak- 
ing threats that even confuse ourselves, the 
Reds step forward with the olive branch 
marked “peace by appeasement.” 

We fall for it, thinking that the word 
“peace” means actual peace, 

Everyone is happy that the fighting has 
stopped, but few in the Western World seem 
to realize that every time the fighting stops 
we have retreated a few more steps. If this 
should become a habit, we shall eventually 
wind up with our backs to the wall. 

Unless we regain the initiative in the cold 
war. 

I can never understand why we must wait 
for the Communists to make the first move 
and then try to counter it with half measures. 

What the Reds have gained by. military 
force against Allied weakness and indecision 
in northern Indochina will be followed by 
successful infiltration and subversion of 
southern Indochina, unless we come up with 
a better plan ahead of their schedule. 

A solid defense alliance for southeast Asia 
is imperative. 

Diplomatic, military, and economic experts 
must work hand in hand to discourage fur- 
ther Communist aggression in this area. 

But the supreme test of leadership will 
hinge on our ability to win the allegiance 
of the oppressed millions who, hating the 
European imperialism that they are pushing 
out of Asia, are beng seduced by the siren 
call of Communist imperialiem whose ruth- 
less tyranny they fail to understand. 

Surely the United States, born of a revolu- 
tion and dedicated to equality of opportunity 
for all men, is best fitted to create a dynamic 
policy under dynamic leadership to help 
these submerged millions and to win their 
genuine friendship for mutual progress in 
a world at peace. 

We in the United States are impatiently 
waiting for such policies and such leadership 
to develop, 
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In the meantime the Communists are out- 
witting us. 

The truce in Indochina will be but another 
station stop on the road to disaster until we 
pioneer a better way that the world will be 
happy to follow. 

We are still waiting for constructive initia- 
tive from the White House. 


How We Have Outlawed Conne 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, if the 
Congress of the United States was ever 
irrational and bewildered, it was over 
this bill. The present laws we have en- 
forced under the direction of the At- 
torney General and supported by J. Ed- 
gar Hoover are making prompt headway 
against weeding Communists out of the 
direction of this Government, and in 
prosecutions of overt acts of com- 
munism. The long list of convictions is 
an evidence of the success we are hav- 
ing. This Congress at this session gave 
the Attorney General additional powers 
as requested. 

In this state of affairs, along comes a 
Senator, and not only supports the But- 
ler anti-Communist bill but amends it 
to make communism, per se, unlawful. 
It was a sudden move and caught the 
Senate napping. It passed the amend- 
ment 85 to 0. The bill then came to the 
House, and the House made enough 
amendments as were thought would 
avoid repealing all the machinery 
Hoover and Brownell had been using in 
prosecution of Communists. The 
amendments were not accepted by the 
Senate, and here again the Senator pro- 
posed another amendment, which made 
it a felony for any person to think as a 
Communist, and left in the bill provi- 
sions which evidently will repeal all tools 
we have to prosecute overt acts of com- 
munism. The House leaders then asked 
that we vote down the Senate amend- 
ment and hold a conference. 

But that was not to be. A Member 
from Texas moved that the conferecs be 
instructed to approve the Senate amend- 
ment outlawing the thinking of commu- 
nism and there the matter rests. The 
conferees are not bound to follow this 
instruction. 

Anyone who thinks this is not a poli- 
tical move certainly ought to be ex- 
amined by the most available sanity 
board. This whole fuss was stirred up by 
the master-minded Democrats. 

If the bill is passed as it came from 
the Senate, making it a felony to think 
communism and, at the same time, de- 
stroy the machinery to handle Commu- 
nists, the President will undoubtedly 
veto the bill and that will end it. But 
the proponents have gained what they 
were after, to get out on the stump and 
say, “We killed communism dead as a 
doornail,” but the Republicans came to 
the rescue of the Communists. That 
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may elect a few Democrat Senators to 
another term in the Senate, but it will 
be a costly price the people of the United 
States will pay. 

che Democrats were sailing along with 
much promise of success before this move 
was made, but when the people see 
through this camoufiaged move to ac- 
tually protect Communists, the Demo- 
cratic rise in temperature will undoubt- 
edly lower a few degrees. 

If the President does not veto this 
bill, then all the machinery we have 
built to cope with communism in the 
United States will go down, and the Com- 
munists will have clear sailing again. 
Anyone knows, even an abnormal mind, 
that it is clearly unconstitutional to pre- 
vent a man from thinking anything he 
wants to think. The proponents know 
this as well as anyone, but they are con- 
fident that no one will detect what they 
are trying todo. Ihave not always sup- 
ported the administration, as is well 
known, but on this sugar-coated and un- 
constitutional amendment, I will sup- 
port the administration and be proud 
to do it. — 


What Can We Do With Food Surplus? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN ~ 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
I am pleased to include an editorial by 
Paul H. Hallett which appeared in the 
Inland Register, the official newspaper 
for the diocese of Spokane, Wash. 

I am indebted to the Reverend Terence 
J. Tully, editor and business manager of 
the Inland Register, for this fine contri- 
bution: z 

Waar Can We Do Wrrn Food Surpivs? 

(By Paul H. Hallett) 

One of the greatest paradoxes of this tims 
is the distress caused by huge surpluses of 
food in the United States, which it ts deemed 
impolitic to sell or give away. So great has 
this surplus become that Secretary of Agri- 
culture Benson has announced a 12-percent 
cut in wheat acreage. 

At the same time, Dr. Charles Malik, who 
is Lebanese Ambassador to the United States 
and one of the ablest members of the United 
Nations—certainly its most Christian-mind- 
ed spokesman—told a Georgetown University 
audience that he believed we must count on 
parting with at least half our possessions, 
and expect plenty of suffering and hardship 
beside, before we can really master the pres- 
ent crisis with communism. 

Far from beginning to part with half our 
possessions, we have not gone even a fair 
way toward disposing of our superfluities. It 
is argued that to sell or give them away 
would depress the market. 

Such reasoning does not meet the facts, 
Figures show that the market for our prod- 
ucts, at least in the undernourished coun- 
tries, which include half the people in the 
world, remains constant, no matter what the 
price, It remains constant because the 
poorer countries have little to sell in ex- 
change for food, and therefore can buy only 
a certain amount. 
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What we need to combat effectively the. 
hunger in the world—so helpful an ally of 
communism—is the formation of a worid 
food reserve under the joint auspices of the 
Food and Agricultural Organization, the In- 
ternational Bank, and the U. N. Secretariat. 
In all countries supplies that are surplus to 
current demand should be taken off the 
market and diverted to areas where they are 
needed, even though no payment is now 
Possible. 

The better-endowed nations, according to 
a well-informed economist writing in the 
London Tablet, will have to accustom them- 
selves to giving food to the hungry nations. 
We do not greatly mind giving away arms, 
whose cost is many times the value of our 
present food surplus. We should not log- 
ically object to a policy of giving away food, 
so that the weaker countries may resist 
Communist political infiltration through the 
exploitation of hardship and discontent. 

God has given the earth for the use of 
all its inhabitants, and those who actually 
inhabit a certain country are only the 
stewards of its wealth. Differences among 
the living standards of nations there will 
always rightly be, according to differences 
in energy, resourcefulness, and ambition. 
But where, as is the case with us and the 
British Commonwealth, abundance of land 
and comparative fewness of consumers are 
also responsible for our superflulties, dis- 
tributive justice demands that we share this 
abundance, 


Hon. Bernard W. (Pat) Kearney, 
of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to call the attention of 
the Members of Congress to a signal 
honor paid to the ranking member of 
our Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, Gen. 
B. W. (Pat) Kearney, by the National 
Encampment of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars held recently in Philadelphia, Pa, 

At last year’s encampment, held in 
Milwaukee, Wis., it was voted to present 
a citation to General KEARNEY in recog- 
nition of his outstanding service as a 
member of our committee. Following is 
the wording of the citation: 

The Veterans of Forelgn Wars of the United 
States presents this certificate of apprecia- 
tion to the Honorable BERNARD W. (Par) 
KEARNEY, Member, House of Representatives, 
State of New York, in recognition of the 
many outstanding services he has rendered 
war veterans as a member of the House Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs and chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Hospitals, In witness 
thereof we have hereunto set our hands and 
the official seal of the Veterans of Foreign. 
Wars of the United States. Approved by 
the 54th National Encampment, VFW, in 
Mllwaukee, Wis., 1953. 


General Kearney, who is a past na- 
tional commander of the VFW, has al- 
ways been vitally interested in veterans’ 
problems, Besides being the ranking 
Republican member of our committee, he 
is the chairman of the important Sub- 
committee on Hospitals, which considers 
all legislation pertaining to the many 
hospital and domiciliary facilities of the 
Veterans’ Administration, 
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Personally, I am delighted at this 
recognition of his fine committee work. 
He deserves every bit of praise that can 
be given him, 


The Present Situation of Agriculture and 
a Brief Report on the Agricultural Act 
of 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO = 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to discuss with this House the present 
situation of agriculture and give a brief 
report on the Agricultural Act of 1954. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been said that 
American agriculture has reached the 
end of an era. Farm legislation during 
World War II. the postwar period and 
the Korean war has consisted of high 
production goals, 90 percent of parity 
on the basics and price supports stimu- 
lating high production of many other 
farm commodities. 

The heavy surpluses now in the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation have accumu- 
lated in the past couple of years as an 
aftermath of the wartime era. The fail- 
ure of the previous administration to 
invoke necessary controls to keep pro- 
duction in line in 1952, and the rather 
quick shift from a wartime to a peace- 
time economy following the Korean ar- 
mistice contributed to the accumulation 
of surpluses in the CCC. 

Your Committee on Agriculture, a 
committee on which I have been proud 
to serve for the past 12 years, realized 
early in the 83d Congress that great 
changes were taking place in the farm 
segment of our economy. Our commit- 
tee decided to go to the grassroots to 
sound out farmers’ thinking on these 
changes. Hearings were held by the 
committee in numerous farm communi- 
ties, large and small, from Maine to Cal- 
ifornia, and anyone who wished to testi- 
fy could tell the committee what type or 
kind of legislation they wanted for a 
long-range farm program. This was ex- 
cellent testimony, given by the farmer 
or his wife, and our committee benefited 
greatly from it. 

One misconception which should be 
dismissed when discussing farm legisla- 
tion is that price-support programs are 
the direct and only cause for high food 
prices. This is not the case, and the 
fact of the matter is that the farmer 
gets surprisingly little of the consumer’s 
food dollar. 

Let me give you the facts on the farm- 
ers’ share of the consumers’ dollar on 
one commodity: Wheat. Following the 
removal of price controls in the fall of 
1945, prices received by farmers for 
wheat moved upward to a peak in 1947, 
Retail prices of cereals and bakery prod- 
ucts increased even more rapidly between 
1946 and 1948. 

Farm prices for wheat declined sharply 
as a result of good harvests and a drop 
in exports in 1948 and 1949 and then re- 
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covered somewhat in 1951 and 1952, as a 
result of increased demand associated 
with the Korean war. Since 1952 the 
farm price of wheat has dropped 10 per- 
cent and would have dropped further ex- 
cept for existing price supports. 

In contrast to the ups and downs of 
the farm price of wheat, the retail price 
of cereals and bakery products has 
moved only in one direction since World 
War Il—up. 

Out of each dollar spent by the Ameri- 
can housewife for domestically produced 
food, 56 cents now goes for processing, 
marketing, and transportation charges. 
The farmer receives only 44 cents. 

We should never forget how. closely 
tied up the welfare of our agriculture is 
with the entire economy. The crops the 
farmers grow not only go on to the din- 
ner table and into making clothing, but 
they also have found countless industrial 
uses. For instance, corn is used for the 
production of starch and starch deriva- 
tives, the production of alcohols—ethyl 
and butyl—and the production of or- 
ganic acids. Significant economies and 
improvements in industrial methods 
have been realized because of the proper 
exploitation of agricultural residues, such 
as corncobs, rice hulls, shells of nuts and 
fruit pits. 

And, we should not forget the effect 
the farmer’s income has on the economy. 
Farmers received approximately $10.3 
billion in marketing income during the 
first 5-months of 1954. This money goes 
back into the mainstream of the Ameri- 
can economy through the farmers’ pur- 
chase of goods and services. So we can 
see that farmers are not only one of the 
most important producing groups in the 
country, but one of the most important 
groups of consumers as well. 

It is not difficult to see what happens 
percentagewise to our economy when you 
curtail the purchasing power of 20 mil- 
lion people. It becomes clearer as to how 
much the prosperity of this country de- 
pends on the farmer when you realize 
that nearly every American city of 10,000 
or less depends largely upon agriculture 
as the basis of its economic life. 

In the past 50 years the emphasis in 
agricultural research and experimental 
work has been on development of better 
seeds, improved farming operations, and 
all that goes to increase output of farm 
ccmmodities. The result has been a 40- 
percent increase in farm production. 

MARKETING RESEARCII MUST BE EMPHASIZED 


Now it is time to begin another phase 
of agricultural research, namely, the 
matketing of farmers’ produce and con- 
trolling the amount the farmer gets from 
the consumer's dollar. 

Mr. Speaker, the 83d Congress has 
keen a productive Congress by way of 
introducing and developing and passing 
farm legislation of outstanding and far- 
reaching effect on future farm programs 
of the United States. 

A brief discussion and analysis of sev- 
eral of the significant agriculture bills 
passed by this Congress will indicate the 
creditable record of this Congress in both 
ipa and long-term farm legisla- 

on. 
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DROUGHT-RELIEF BILL 


One piece of legislation to help farm- 
ers on a temporary basis, and we all hope 
for the immediate future only, was a 
bill I had the privilege of introducing 
to provide Federal assistance to farmers 
hard hit by drought. In July of 1953, 
as chairman of the Livestock Subcom- 
mittee which investigated drought con- 
ditions in the western areas, I got a 
vivid picture of what impossible condi- 
tions farmers were facing. Most of the 
fields were as bare as if it were mid- 
winter. And today this drought condi- 
tion has spread to most sections of the 
Midwest. 

The measure which I introduced pro- 
vides payments of up to $1 per acre for 
farmers who carry out emergency wind 
erosion measures under the 1954 agricul- 
tural-conservation program. This act 
has helped and, I hope, continues to 
help farmers preserve their topsoil in the 
face of discouraging wind and drought 
conditions which have plagued so many 
sections, 

SURPLUS DISPOSAL BILL . 


Another measure passed by this Con- 
gress and of great importance for the 
immediate future is one to dispose of 
surplus farm commodities, a measure 
which I also had the honor of intro- 
ducing. £ 

This bill permits the sale of $700 mil- 
lion worth of surplus commodities held 
by the CCC. It also authorizes the 
granting of commodities to needy peo- 
ple at home and abroad, and to publicly 
owned hospitals and other institutions 
in this country. This act will result in 
farm surpluses being an asset to the 
country, both financially and in terms of 
good will. 

INCENTIVES TO WOOL PRODUCERS 


One measure which western Members 
of Congress were happy to see passed 
during this session of Congress is the 
wool-support program, Wool has long 
been a declining industry in this coun- 
try. Today it is one of only two major 
agricultural commodities that is pro- 
duced in deficit supply in the United 
States. The major reason for the decline 
in production has been the low-tariff 
protection given to wool, and the con- 
sequent dumping of foreign wool on the 
American market. 

The measure which this Congress 
passed authorizes the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to support woo! at 90 percent of 
parity or above in order to encourage 
an annual production of 300 million 
pounds of shorn woo] per year. The See- 
retary can use several methods to sup- 
port the price of wool, including loans 
and direct production payments. It is 
not expected that the total of 300 million 
pounds will be reached soon, as only 227 
million pounds were produced last year, 

WATERSILED-DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


I have discussed several important 
short-term acts passed by this Congress 
which will be valuable to American 
farmers during the immediate future. 
Now, I want to talk about some of the 
measures which are for the long haul, 
or the long-range agricultural program. 
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One very valuable measure for long- 
term planning is the Watershed and Con- 
servation Act. 

The purpose of this act is to provide 
the legislative authority and direction 
for cooperative Federal-local action in 
attacking the problems of upstream soil 
and water conservation and flood pre- 
yention. The bill provides the policies, 
the framework, and the standards under 
which action can be taken jointly by the 
Federal Government, States, counties, 
soil conservation or watershed districts, 
or local citizens’ groups. 

Based on the sound principle of pay- 
ment for value received, this act pro- 
vides that the cost of programs and im- 
provements shall be shared equitably be- 
tween the participants according to the 
benefit received. 

One of the best features of this act, 
Mr. Speaker, is that the plans and pro- 
grams for conservation and watershed 
work will not be handed down from the 
top, but can be developed and initiated 
at the local level. In other words, the 
people who see firsthand the need for 
such work will be the responsible initia- 
tors of watershed conservation programs. 

The average net worth increased from 
$4,474 to $8,349. This progress was 
made during the average 4.1 years they 
operated with Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration credit, 

Loans totaling $35,606,600 were ad- 
vanced from appropriated funds to help 
small farmers buy, enlarge, or improve 
their farms and farm buildings during 
the year. Another $9,530,800 in real- 


estate credit was advanced for similar 


purposes by private lenders and insured 
through the insured-mortgage program. 

Farm-water facilities and irrigation 
system loans, limited until the end of 
the 1954 fiscal year to the 17 Western 
States but soon to be available through- 
out the country, totaled $6,500,000. In 
the future, this program will include 
loans for both water and conservation 
purposes. 

The $93,460,700 advanced to meet 
emergency needs and to permit farmers 
to continue normal operations included 
$35,165,000 in special livestock loans, a 
program that was established in July 
1953. 

Despite the materially increased lend- 
ing operations, the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration cut its annual administra- 
tive costs by about $4 million. Combin- 
ing 4 area-finance offices and the na- 
tional finance division into 1 national 
finance office located in St. Louis ac- 
counted for a large part of the savings. 
Reorganization of the National and 
States offices also contributed, as did 
other streamlining activities including 
elimination of duplicate forms and files. 
Administration of the agency's program 
is being placed closer to the farmers by 
giving county supervisors the power of 
final approval on a larger number of 
loans. 

AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1954 

In closing I should like to make a few 
remarks concerning this act, There are 
various amendments, new sections, as 
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well as directives to the Secretary of 
Agriculture in this legislation. 

Surplus agricultural commodities will 
be planned “in a commodity set-aside”: 
wheat, cotton, cottonseed oil, butter, 
nonfat dry milk solids, and cheese. 

Dairy products are supported at 75 to 
90 percent of parity and additional au- 
thority given to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to dispose of dairy surpluses. 

Commercial corn and wheat areas are 
adjusted. 

Agricultural attachés of the State De- 
partment are placed directly under the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

In administering programs of diverted 
acres, the Secretary of Agriculture may 
make his regulations applicable on an 
appropriate geographical basis; semiarid 
areas where good husbandry requires 
maintenance of a prudent feed reserve, 
regulations relating to diverted acres 
shall be administered in such a manner 
as to permit the production of forage 
crops for storage and feeding operations; 
disaster areas are to be administered so 
as to restore the normal pattern of agri- 
culture as quickly as possible. 

Price supports on the basic commodi- 
ties, with the exception of tobacco, are 
to be on a flexible scale with a floor of 
82% percent for the 1955 crop. The 
support level for tobacco remains at 90 
percent of parity. Mandatory price sup- 
ports are continued on tung nuts and 
honey at from 60 to 90 percent of parity 
and Irish potatoes are made eligible for 
support along with all other nonmanda- 
tory commodities at zero to 90 percent 
of parity. 

Many Congressmen expressed concern 
regarding some of the regulations and 
some of the entire sections of this act. 
However, the Congress will be in session 
again in less than 5 months and if 
amendments are necessary they can be 
considered and changed early in 1955. 


Friendship Between Nations Promotes 
Understanding of Mutual Benefit as 
Expressed by Hon. Antonio J. Bermu- 
dez, of Mexico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, in 
this day of uncertainty in world affairs 
the need for real friends is apparent. 
The free nations of the world are contin- 
ually seeking ways and means to main- 
tain the principles of democracy. 
America has spent billions of dollars 
around the world, particularly in Europe, 
to strengthen democratic nations. As 
time moves on it becomes apparent that 
money alone cannot buy time and lasting 
friendships. 

It isdn this connection that I wish to 
bring to the attention of our people the 
words spoken by a great Mexican, Hon. 
Antonio J. Bermudez. Today he is the 
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director general of Petroleos Mexicanos. 
At the time he spoke the words to which 
I refer he was the mayor of Juarez, Mex- 
ico. The occasion was the 10th annual 
conference of mayors of the United 
States, in 1942, held in the city of Wash- 
ington, D.C. The Honorable F. H. La- 
Guardia, mayor of New York City, was 
president of the United States Confer- 
ence of Mayors at the time and the pre- 
siding officer at the convention. The list 
of speakers at the conference included 
many outstanding officials of our na- 
tional government and representatives 
from other governments outside of the 
United States. 

Among those attending the conference 
from countries other than the United 
States was the Honorable Antonio J. Ber- 
mudez, mayor of Juarez, Mexico, ap- 
pointed by President Avila Camacho of 
Mexico to participate in the conference 
as the representative of mayors of Mex- 
ican cities. 

In addressing the convention, Senor 
Bermudez expressed thoughts that might 
well be the present day-to-day, year-to- 
year policy as well as in 1942 when ut- 
tered, not only between his native land, 
Mexico, and the United States, but also 
as the basic policy of all nations in their 
relationships with one another. To 
know Senor Bermudez is to recognize the 
spirit of sincerity that dominates his 
every act and thought. The words he 
speaks and the acts he performs always 
come from the heart and the result of 
deep conviction. The thoughts he ex- 
pressed in the address to which I have 
referred take on additional significance 
when it is realized that he was appointed 
as the representative of mayors of Mexi- 
can cities by Avila Camacho, President at 
that time of Mexico. President Cama- 
cho was then and always has been a 
true friend of the United States. Thus, 
the words of friendship expressed by 
Senor Bermudez may be considered as 
also expressing the views of President 
Camacho. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the 
mutual advantages to be gained not only 
by Mexico and the United States by an 
adherence to the principles of friend- 
ship as outlined in the address, but also 
as between all the friends of democracy 
on this American continent and through- 
out the world. The ideas expressed by 
Senor Bermudez should be accepted as 
a pattern to be followed at all times, 
in times of peace as well as in times of 
war. After all the sacrifices and suffer- 
ing incident to war a structure of better 
understanding and a friendlier life both 
continental and worldwide could and 
should be built upon a foundation of 
friendship. 

What finer or more idealistic state- 
ment of the objectives of true friendship 
could be expressed than in the words of 
this distinguished Mexican, when he 
said, “We believe that everything that is 
good, everything that is right, should be 
accomplished in the name of friendship.” 
And, what greater assurance of true 
friendship between the two great Repub- 
lies of Mexico and the United States 
could have been stated, or, with greater 
sincerity, than when he said in his mem- 
orable address: 
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We feel that the future of the United 
States is the future of Mexico, and the des- 
tiny of the United States is the destiny of 
Mexico, that the friends of the United States 
are the friends of Mexico, and the enemies 
of this United States are the enemies of 
Mexico. 


I conclude my remarks by including 
the entire address of Senator Bermudez. 
Brief though it is in words, yet strong 
and appealing, as it makes friendship 
between nations the real basis for pro- 
moting and strengthening a better un- 
derstanding among nations. The ad- 
dress reads as follows: 


ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE ANTONIO J. BER- 
MUDEZ, MAYOR or JUAREZ, Mexico 


I never make speeches in my own land, and 
I know very well that I cannot make a speech 
in a foreign language, but I am delighted to 
attend and say a few words. 

On behalf of our country, my colleagues 
from Mexico and I wish to say that we are 
gratefully honored in attending this con- 
ference of Canadian and United States may- 
ors. We know that this conference will be 
fruitful and successful. 

I bring you greetings from His Excellency, 
Avila Camacho, the President of our coun- 
try, and from all the mayors of Mexico, and 
as Mayor LaGuardia sald, “We are all in the 
same boat.” We do not come here only and 
merely as Mayors. We come as allies in the 
same worthy cause. We come here as good 
neighbors, and we come here as good friends. 

We Mexican people are strong believers in 
friendship, We believe that friendship is a 
beautiful word, with a beautiful, far-reach- 
ing meaning. We believe that everything 
that is good, everything that is right, should 
be accomplished in the name of friendship, 
Reciprocal acts of friendship are mutually 
beneficial and very necessary at this hour, 
and because we feel that way, I will say that 
the good-neighbor policy of the United States 
has been and continues to be the perfect 
masterpiece of international friendship, 

We know that there will be some very 
valuable knowledge derived from this con- 
ference, that there will be some very enlight- 
ening discussions, and my colleagues and I 
will listen very attentively and try to ac- 
quire some of*that knowledge to take back 
home with us, in order that when we go back 
to our country we may be better able to serve 
our community, better able to serve the 
world, and above all things, better able to 
cooperate with you. We want to render you 
our fullest unlimited cooperation. Mexico 
wants to fulfill and to execute her duties 
loyally and faithfully. It is only logical and 
natural we feel that way because at this 
hour, at this moment, we feel that the future 
of the United States is the future of Mex- 
ico, that the destiny of the United States is 
the destiny of Mexico, that the friends of 
the United States are the friends of Mexico, 
and the enemies of the United States are 
the enemies of Mexico. 


Hon. Alvin F. Weichel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF onto 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I want 
to pay my respects to my colleague from 
Ohio, the Honorable ALvIN F. WEICHEL, 
who is now retiring from public service, 
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AL, as he Is affectionately known to all 
of us, has served the public for many 
years, having served as a prosecuting at- 
torney from his county, as well as having 
served on the bar committee of the State, 
and has served in this legislative body 
since 1942. 

Al. will be remembered for his sincere 
efforts and endeavors to represent the 
people of his district, and he rose to the 
chairmanship of the important Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

I am sure that I am joined with his 
many colleagues in wishing him every 
joy and success in his retirement. He 
has been a faithful servant. 


New Housing Bill Called Boon to Moder- 


ate Income Buyers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency which drew the housing 
bill recently enacted by the Congress and 
as a member of the conference commit- 
tee which perfected the versions of the 
bill passed by the Senate and the House, 
I ask to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp three newspaper articles con- 
cerning the new law: One under a by- 
line of White Plains in the 26th Congres- 
sional District of New York titled ‘“‘Hous- 
ing Bill Called County Building Boon”; 
another forecasting that the effects of 
the new law will be widespread; and a 
third calling attention to the boon which 
its provisions will be to moderate in- 
come buyers. x 

The articles follow: 

Hovstne BI CALLED Country BUILDING 

Boon 

Warre Piarns.—New housing legislation 
will stimulate Westchester’s home building 
industry and enable more moderate-income 
families to own their own homes, in the 
view of Louis A. Scofield, of Yonkers, presi- 
dent of the Westchester County Association, 
and Edward A. Lashins of Harrison, presi- 
dent of the Home Builders Association of 
Westchester. 

In a joint statement today they predicted 
that the measure passed by Congress and 
awaiting action by President Eisenhower will 
result in an unprecedented demand for 
houses in the county, because of lower down 
payment requirements and longer mortgage 


Saying that more than 6 percent of the 
homes scheduled for completion in West- 
chester this fall are in the over 620,000 
class, Mr. Lashins said that under the new 
bill a purchaser could get a $25,000 house 
with a down payment of $5,000 and pay off 
the balance over 30 years. Now a $9,000 pay- 
ment is necessary for such a house with a 
20-year mortgage. 

GAIN FOR COUNTY 

He saw the new bills as benefiting West- 
chester even more than nearby areas. Mr. 
Lashins explained that on Long Island the 
building industry has been operating on 
about 60 percent Veterans’ Administration 
and 40 percent Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration mortgages. 
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In contrast, he said, Westchester has had 
only about 10 percent VA and FHA insured 
loans. The balance have been conventional 
mortgages, with a one-third downpayment 
normally required, and at a higher interest 
rate. Mr. Lashins belleves that under the 
new legislation lending institutions active 
in the county will use more FHA mortgages, 
resulting in easier terms for the buyer. 

“If ‘zoning-thinking' of Westchester mu- 
nicipalities softens to the extent that they 
make provision for the building of moderate- 
priced homes, the county will assure itself of 
continued growth and a balanced economy,” 
Mr. Scofield said. 

BALANCED DEVELOPMENT 

He added that sound development is a 
balanced one recognizing the needs of all in- 
come groups. Such development, Mr. Sco- 
field continued, brings increased tax reve- 
nues and benefits local business. 

Acknowledging the existence of problems, 
such as school congestion, which have re- 
sulted in upzoning in some areas, Mr. Sco- 
field held that such problems will arise 
despite such action and said that provision 
must be made for schools, adequate trans- 
portation, and other facilities. 

“In spite of ourselves,” Mr. Scofield said, 
“Westchester will continue to grow because 
of the many advantages it offers large indus- 
tries as a suitable place for the establish- 
ment of their executive offices. 

“The new housing legislation offers op- 
portunity to provide private dwellings for 
our moderate-income families and the 
thousands who have recently come to West- 
chester with the decentralization trend.” 


Hovsinc Br. Errecrs SEEN WIDESPREAD 


The national housing bill will provide a 
tremendous stimulus to the home-building 
industry, according to Edward A. Lashins, 
president of the Home Builders Association 
of Westchester. 

“Due to the lower down-payment require- 
ments and longer mortgage period as pro- 
vided in the bill,” Mr. Lashins said, “an un- 
precedented demand for Westchester homes 
is expected. Characterized as a county of 
higher-priced homes, Westchester builders 
report that 66.2 percent of new homes sched- 
uled for completion this fall are in the over 
$20,000 class. Under the new law a home 
buyer needs only $5,000 down on a $25,000 
house, the remainder to be paid over a 30- 
year period. Formerly, $9,000 was required 
as downpayment on a new house witb a 20- 
year mortgage. The new bill puts the more 
expensive Westchester home within reach 
of thousands of additional families. 

“As a matter of fact, the national housing 
law is seen to benefit Westchester even more 
than surrounding counties. The Long Island 
home-building industry, for example, has 
been operating on approximately 60 percent 
VA and 40 percent FHA mortgages all along. 
Westchester, on the other hand, has had 
only 10 percent VA and FHA Government- 
insured loans. Ninety percent of the loans 
have been conventional mortgages, non- 
insured, non-guaranteed, normally one-third 
down and at a higher interest rate. Lending 
institutions will, no doubt, use fewer con- 
ventional mortgages, the benefits derived to 
be passed on to the home buyer.” 


New Hovstnc BILL CALLED Boon To MODERATE 
Income BUYER 

“The national housing bill, passed by both 
the House and Senate and awaiting Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's signature, will be a great 
stimulus to the Westchester home-building 
industry as well as providing the opportu- 
nity of homeownership to many more mod- 
erate-income families,” it was said in a joint 
statement by Louis A. Schofield, of Bronx- 
ville, president of the Westchester County 
Association, and Edward A. Lashins, of Harri- 
son, president of the Home Builders Asso- 
ciation of Westchester, 
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The new legislation; providing lower down- 
payment requirements and extension of 
mortgage maturity, puts the benefits of 
homeownership within reach of thousands of 
additional Westchester families, according to 
the two leaders. 


TERMS EASED 


“Due to the lower down-payment require- 
ments and longer mortgage period as pro- 
vided in the bill, an unprecedented demand 
for Weetchester homes is expected,” Mr. 
Lashins stated. “Characterizing Westchester 
as a county of higher priced homes, builders 
report that 66.2 percent of new homes 
scheduled for completion this fall are in the 
over $20,000 class. 

“Under the new legislation a home buyer 
need pay only $5,000 down on a $25,000 house, 
the remainder to be paid over a 30-year pe- 
riod, Formerly, $9,000 was required as down 
payment on a new $25,000 house with a 20- 
year mortgage. The new bill thus makes 
down payments and monthly payments more 
realistic in terms of moderate income 
families.” 

“As a matter of fact,” continued Mr. Lash- 
ins, “the national housing law is seen to ben- 
efit Westchester even more than surround- 
ing counties. The Long Island homebuilding 
industry, for example, has been operating 
on approximately 60-percent VA and 40-per- 
cent FHA mortgages all along. 

“Westchester, on the other hand, has had 
only 10-percent VA and FHA Government- 
insured loans, Ninety percent of the loans 
have been conventional mortgages—nonin- 
sured, nonguaranteed, normally one-third 
down and at a higher interest rate. Lending 
institutions active in Westchester will, no 
doubt, use fewer conventional mortgages and 
divert a great deal of funds to FHA mort- 
gages, resulting in easier terms for the home- 
buyer.“ 


William A. Jump Memorial Foundation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend remarks in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, I include an official an- 
nouncement made by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, as of August 
16, 1954, just released to the press. 

The name of William A, Jump is one 
of the most illustrious in the history of 
the Department. He was long noted as 
one of the ablest and efficient. officials 
who have served in the liason between 
the Congress and the executive depart- 
ments. The foundation is an appropri- 
ate memorial and refiects credit on both 
the Government and Mr. Jump and will 
serve purposes of which he strongly ap- 
proved and which he faithfully serviced 
in his lifetime. 


The announcement by the Depart- 

ment is as follows: 
UNTTED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., August 16, 1954. 

Secretary Benson names four new trus- 
tees for William A. Jump Memorial Foun- 
dation, They are: George Y. Harvey, clerk 
of the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions; Wiliam W. Parsons, administrative 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury; James 
C. Worthy, Assistant Secretary of Commerce; 
and Eugene J. Lyons, Assistant Postmastcr 
General. The memorial was established in 


1954 


1949 to honor the late William A. Jump for 
his 40 years of outstanding services to Amer- 
ican agriculture as an administrator of the 
budgetary and financial aspects of programs 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, 


Upon What Basis Does Navy Department 
Award Contracts for Ship Construction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
important that the shipyards of the 
country, private and Government, should 
be awarded ship construction contracts 
in order to maintain a complete and effi- 
cient organization of the numerous and 
varied types of technicians and skilled 
tradesmen required in the construction 
of ships. 

To accomplish this purpose one of the 
most important considerations is to rec- 
ognize the need in the several shipyards 
and allot contracts in full recognition 
of such facts. In serving the best inter- 
ests of the Government it is also neces- 
sary to recognize the principle of compet- 
itive bidding. There may be times when 
both of these principles cannot be given 
full play at the same time; times when 
other important elements must be taken 
into consideration and awards made ac- 
cordingly. But in any event a fair divi- 
sion of the work must always be given 
the fullest recognition. 


It is because of what seems to have 
been a failure in recent months to make 
a fair division of the work that I directed 
the following letter to the Secretary of 
the Navy: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., August 3, 1954. 
Hon. CHARLES S. THOMAS, 
Secretary of the Navy, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Me. Secretary: Representing the 
First Congressional District of New Jersey, I 
am naturally interested in the allotment of 
ship construction work to the New York Ship- 
building Corp. located at Camden, N. J., 
within the district which I represent and 
also to the Philadelphia Navy Yard, located 
immediately across the Delaware River from 
my congressional district and in which many 
hundreds of workers living within my dis- 
trict are employed. 

The question I wish to direct to you 14 
Why have these two shipyards been so totally 
ignored in recent months in the granting of 
contracts for ship construction? During the 
same period of time, awards have been made 
to other yards, mostly those operated by the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., although not entirely. 

We do not dispute the fact that the Beth- 
lehem yards may have been in need of work, 
but the same is also true of the New York 
Shipyard and the Philadelphia Navy Yard. 
In some instances the awards were made on 
& noncompetitive basis. In such instances 
the two shipyards in which I am interested 
were not even given the opportunity of 
bidding. Why? 

During the same period of time we have 
seen ships taken from a low bidder and 
given to a higher bidder, I have in mind the 
case of Bath Iron Works who was the low 
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bidder for the construction of 3 destroyers 
at a price of $47 million. Notwithstanding 
its low bid, the ships were awarded to Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. at a price of $53 million—or 
$6 million more than the Bath Iron Works 
bid. Why? 

Having a direct bearing upon the above 
transaction we now learn of the intention 
to award the construction of 3 destroyers to 
the Bath Co. from the 1955 program. Was 
this done to compensate the Bath Co. for the 
loss of the 3 destroyers mentioned in the 
previous paragraph? No mention of tbe 
price has been made. What is the price? 
Why is not the construction of these ships 
on a competitive basis? Was there a reason 
other than what I have above stated that did 
not permit the New York Shipyard or the 
Philadeiphia Navy Yard to bid for the con- 
struction of these 3 destroyers? 

As further evidence of what seems to be a 
determination to favor the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. as against other shipyards, I call atten- 
tion to the awarding of a contract for design 
of ammunition ships to the Bethlehem Co. 
This award was made without any other 
shipyard or designer being asked to quote a 
price. Why? 

Another award to Bethlehem Steel Co. that 
seems open to criticism, unless there is some 
reason not readily discernible, is the contract 
that was handled through the Bureau of 
Ships for the Fort Eustis Beach Lighter De- 
sign (Army Transport Corporation). In this 
case I understand an award was made to 
Bethlehem Steel ‘Co. on an estimate cost of 
$163,950. The New York Shipyard bid on 
a fixed price basis of $138,060. Why was the 
low bidder ignored? 

The design and development of a gas tur- 
bine propulsion plant for A. F. class vessels 
was awarded to George Sharp without com- 
petition. Why was neither New York Ship- 
yard nor Philadelphia Navy Yard permitted 
to bid? 

The contract for specifications and plans 
for icebreaker vessel was awarded to H. New- 
ton Whittlesey without competition. Why? 

Why was the recent award for the con- 
struction of a Forrestal-type air carrier 
awarded to the Brooklyn Navy Yard? It 
already has another similar carrier under 
construction. 

Purthermore, the awarding of a contract to 
a navy yard differs from an award to a pri- 
vate company in many ways that inure to 
the benefit of the navy yard in making its 
bid. In the first place, a navy yard bid is 
not a firm bid. If the navy yard bid proves 
to have been too low it will get an additional 
appropriation to finish the ship, no matter 
how great is the additional cost. In addition 
to the above, the navy yard does not pay Fed- 
eral, State, or municipal taxes. It has no cost 
of overhead. Machinery, equipment, and fa- 
cilities are supplied by the Government, and 
there is no cost of financing, and it has many 
other advantages. The private yard must 
calculate all of these items in its bid. It is 
surprising how near the fixed price bid of the 
private yard in many cases comes to the esti- 
mated bid of a navy yard. I realize there are 
important considerations that determine the 
necessity to have navy yards and to maintain 
their personnel organization by awarding 
them contracts. The reason is the same that 
makes it necessary to award work to the pri- 
vate yards. But even if such be true and 
even though the law also requires equal divi- 
sion between navy yard construction and 
private yard construction; then why in this 
most recent instance was not an opportunity 
given to the Philadelphia Navy Yard? Nor 
should the fact that the New York Shipyard 
bid, which was so low, been overlooked as be- 
ing in the best interests of the Government. 

In presenting these inquiries in behalf of 
the workers at the New York Shipyard and 
the Philadelphia Navy Yard, I do so with 
the strong conviction that they have been 
unjustifiedly overlooked and ignored in the 
awarding of the contracts to which I have 
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made reference. Of course, I am not so un- 
reasonable as to expect that all the work 
should be given to the two shipyards in which 
I am particularly interested, but I do think 
it is reasonable and right to expect that there 
be a fair division of the work. I respectfully 
submit that in my opinion such has not been 
the case with reference to the awarding of 
the contracts to which I have referred. I will 
greatly appreciate your giving to me the in- 
formation that will enable me to have an 
answer to the inquiries I have made. 
With kindest personal regards, I am 
Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 


Self-Incrimination and Fifth Amendment 
Abuse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 * 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
therein a most thoughtful and ably 
written editorial from a recent edition of 
the distinguished Boston Herald and the 
distinguished Worcester Telegram, both 
prominent, outstanding, Massachusetts 
newspapers, entitled “Self-Incrimina- 
tion” and “Fifth Amendment Abuse.” 

As the Members of this House will ob- 
serve, these editorials very ably deal with 
some of the problems posed by recent 
legislative efforts to change the law re- 
lating to witnesses and their testimony 
before congressional committees. 

As I have previously observed on the 
floor, these are vital questions which go 
to the very root of our constitutional 
system. Will we continue to have a 
Government under our great Constitu- 
tion scrupulously following the rule of 
law which by that immortal document 
protects the rights of individuals, or will 
we move in the direction of eliminating 
the basic constitutional safeguards and 
protections which this Nation has his- 
torically observed since its inception and 
adopt the totalitarian pattern of sup- 
pressing these rights? 

Personally, I do not believe that, ex- 
cept in rare instances when martial law 
may be temporarily justified, whether 
it be in war, disaster, catastrophy or in 
the struggle against communism and 
subversion, the Congress would ever be 
justified in abating these great constitu- 
tional principles which have served us 
so well and which have so materially 
helped to bring greatness, strength, and 
glory to this Government, 

There will be abuses of every law. 
There will be abuses of the constitutional 
protections. There will be certain shady, 
criminal, unscrupulous, and subversive 
individuals who may profit by these 
abuses. No doubt some of the abuses 
referred to could be eliminated by more 
intelligent application of the Constitu- 
tion and existing laws by administrative 
officials and congressional committees. 
But essentially the abuses permitted by 
constitutional safeguards would be in 
my opinion mild and negligible indeed as 
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compared to those that would develop 
out of the scrapping of the Constitution 
and the nullification of our time-honored 
constitutional provisions contained in 
the body of that document and the Bill 
ef Rights which guarantee the very 
fundamental rights of Americans and all 
those living under the American flag. 

If to some extent these provisions are 
a refuge for the guilty and the sub- 
versive, how much less desirable it would 
be to have a legal situation wherein the 
guilty and innocent alike, either through 
well-meaning error, or the caprice and 
whim of officialdom, are stripped of all 
their defenses against oppression and 
tyranny, subjected to the terrors of 


_ ruthless inquisition and finally con- 


demned to punishment against every 
sacred and ancient principle of Anglo- 
Saxon law solely as the result of their 
own admissions and statements wrung 
out by coercion and compulsion under 
the color of law. 

Such procedures are not only con- 
trary to every basic principle of Amer- 
ican constitutional law, but they are also 
inimical to the spirit and traditions of 
this great Government. It is unthink- 
able that this Nation should be forced to 
abaridon its tested and invaluable con- 
stitutional principles in order to check 
the activities of Communists and sub- 
versives. And of course it is constitu- 
tionally indefensible as well and unnec- 
essary to set up one rule of law for sub- 
versives and another for all others. 

No one has been more articulate than 
I have been since my membership in 
Congress in pointing out the great peril 
to American liberty that is presented by 
the existence and increasing activities 
of the world Communist conspiracy. I 
have believed and hold sternly to the 
view that we cannot move too speedily 
or too vigorously to uproot this great 
evil which is threatening free institu- 
tions. But we must take this action in 
the American way, not in the totalitarian 
way. We must take it with full respect 
for and adherence to our sacred Con- 
stitution, our laws and our traditional 
principles, or we will be playing into the 
hands of the Communists by using the 
very methods and tactics which we con- 
demn in their tyrannical systems. 

The techniques proposed by the so- 
called anti-immunity bill are fantastic 
and confused beyond measure. They 
baffle understanding. Their only possi- 
ble effect would be to intermingle and 
mix legislative, executive, and judicial 
powers into a bewildering pattern serving 
only to thwart and befuddle real law en- 
forcement and what is worse cancel out 
certain individual constitutional rights. 

If there is one thing absolutely essen- 
tial for us to do as Americans in the great 
crisis confronting us, it is to stick te- 
naciously to the great principles and 
truths of our immortal and unequaled 
Constitution. It provides proper, law- 
ful ways and means to effect those 
changes which modern progress may dic- 
tate. It affords ample powers of law 
enforcement consistent with basic legal 
principles of morality and justice. But 
to tamper and traffic with its most sacred 
Provisions is bound to work great 
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damage and injury to the moral in- 
tegrity and spiritual validity of Ameri- 
can institutions. 
The editorials follow: 
[From the Boston Herald of August 7, 1954] 
Seur-INCRIMINATION f 


The Immunity bill which the House of 
Representatives has just approved by the 
huge margin of 293 to 65 goes very far to 
satisfy the requirements of due process. It 
is so cautiously written, in fact, that the law- 
makers may have trouble reconciling it with 
the tougher Senate version in the few days 
that remain to this session. 

But many honorable people will continue 
to question its propriety. 

The immunity bills are, of course, all 
aimed at getting around the self-incrimina- 
tion clause of the fifth amendment. Re- 
cently many witnesses before congressional 
committees (and to a lesser extent grand 
juries) have abused the constitutional priv- 
iege in order to escape testifying on matters 
of genuine public concern, And both Con- 
gress and the administration have moved 
determinedly to close the loophole. 

The remedy advanced has been to grant the 
witness immunity from prosecution in con- 
nection with anything he may say, so that 
he will cease to be, in the constitutional 
language, a witness against himself.“ The 
consensus of legal authority has been that, 
where the immunity grant is as broad as 
the guarantec, the witness may be com- 
pelled to talk under penalty of contempt. 

Making the immunity complete is not as 
easy as it seems. There is a question, for 
example, whether the Federal Government 
can grant immunity from prosecution in a 
State court. There is also a question how 
far immunity goes in cutting off a chain 
of evidence which may lead to a related 
crime. Probably these technicalities can be 
worked out. But questions will still remain. 

Is the fifth-amendment protection, as 
it has developed, in fact applicable only to 
cases which might lead to criminal prosecu- 
tion? Is not a Communist or former Com- 
munist, still being made a witness “against 
himself” in a very real sense, if he publicly 
confesses his crime even with immunity 
from prosecution? The ordeal of the hear- 
ing, public opprobrium, possible loss of 
employment, are all punishments, whether 
legally recognized or not. 

And Dean Griswold has reminded us of 
another question, raised by Justice Stephen 
Field a half century ago. “The essential and 
inherent cruelty,” the judge said, “of com- 
pelling a man to expose his own guilt is ob- 
vious to everyone and needs no illustration.” 
The cruelty, he implied, was in the self-ex- 
posure, not the punishment that followed. 

But, it may be asked, why worry about be- 
ing cruel to Communists? Are they not the 
cruelest of all? And do they not richly de- 
serve exposure? Obviously we owe nothing 
to them. And obviously we have an obliga- 
tion, not merely a right, to expose them 
wherever we can. 

That is all true. But we must move 
slowly in remaking the Bill of Rights for our 
own sake, not for the Reds. It is our form 
of Government which is at stake: Justice 
Holmes once said: “We have to choose, and 
for my part I think it a less evil that some 
criminals should escape than that the Goy- 
ernment should play an ignoble part.” 

It may be possible to write an immunity 
bill which serves the good purposes sought 
by the Government without in any way tak- 
ing away from the dignity and integrity of 
our constitutional processes. But we must 
be sure before we act. 

We should remember that compulsory con- 
fession of crime is one of the features of the 
Soviet system which Westerners have always 
found most "ignoble" in the very sense 
Justice Holmes meant. 


August 18 


[From the Worcester Telegram of August 
10, 1954 


FIFTH AMENDMENT ABUSE 


The troubled postwar years, filled with 
the growing menace of Communist intrigue 
and subversion, have seen the rise of a vex- 
ing constitutional and legal problem in this 
country. It concerns the use of the Fifth 
Amendment by persons anxious to avoid tes- 
timony before courts, grand juries and con- 
gressional investigating committees, 

Before 1046, this practice was not in the 
public eye. But, in the past four or five 
years, the American public has stared in 
amazement at the parade of witnesses re- 
fusing to answer questions regarding their 
associates, their business practices, and even 
their loyalty to this country, on the ground 
that they might be incriminated if they did. 

This poses a very serious problem. The 
processes of law, justice and Government 
have been hampered, Vital information has 
obviously been withheld. Yet, neither the 
courts nor Congress has had any recourse to 
the witness who simply refuses to answer 
questions, taking the fifth amendment as 
his shield. In 1950, for instance Congress 
cited 63 persons for contempt, in an effort 
to establish some penalty precedents. But 
only two of the 63 were convicted. 

The House and Senate have now passed 
separate, but similar bills aimed at correct- 
ing the situation. These bills, if they be- 
come law, will compel defiant witnesses to 
testify in cases involving national security. 
If the witness invokes the fifth amendment, 
he will be granted immunity from prosecu- 
tion In any court for what he divulges. If 
he persists in his refusal to talk, he will be 
immediately cited for contempt of court or 
Congress. The difference between the House 
and Senate bills lies in the final authoriza- 
tion for the immunity grant. The House 
bill gives this power to Federal district court 
judges. The Senate bill would give the im- 
munity grant to the Attorney General, but 
with the proviso that his opposition could 
be overridden by Congress. 

One need not be a Communist, nor a 
friend of the fifth amendment pleaders, to 
have some doubts about these bills. For 
they are an attempt to change the Consti- 
tution by the passing of a law, which can- 
not be done. In Justice, it must be recog- 
nized that the Fifth Amendment has been 
badly perverted by many of the shabby 
characters who have utilized it during the 
past few years. Instead of a protection for 
the innocent, it has become largely a refuge 
for the guilty. But it was written with the 
innocent in mind and the innocent stand 
to suffer if it Is weakened or bypassed. 

The granting of immunity may seem a 
way out of the dilemma. Actually, it may 
raise up thornier problems than it solves. 
For to grant a criminal immunity in all 
courts for testimony he gives, may be to 
award him a new protection for his crimes, 
If brought to book later, he might be able 
to argue successfully that his indictment 
was the indirect result of his immune testi- 
mony. Court procedure could thus be 
enormously complicated. Criminals and 
subversives might actually scheme to testify 
under immunity so as to provide themselves 
with future legal weapons. On the other 
hand, unscrupulous law-enforcement offl- 
cials might be able to take unwarranted ad- 
vantage of a witness’ confessions, even 
though his testimony was immune. Once 
a man is known to be gullty, it Is relatively 
easy to find other leads to his guilt. 

It may be, of course, that these objec- 
tions can be taken care of. We do not know. 
The subject has enormous ramifications. 
But it is clear that in our efforts to get at 
the malefactors among us, we must not un- 
duly weaken our constitutional bulwarks. 


1954 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954 
SPEECH 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, as one of 
the House conferees, I signed this report. 
We went into conference to resolve the 
differences between the other body and 
the House and in the second conference, 
I think, the managers on the part of the 
House and the managers on the part of 
the Senate satisfactorily resolved the 
issues and the points in dispute to the 
point where we have an opportunity this 
afternoon to consider a better bill than 
the one which went into conference. I 
would not impugn the motive of any 
Member of either body for whatever po- 
Sition they took on this bill, whether they 
opposed it or favored it. I think itisa 
subject which requires considerable 
thought and study. Unfortunately, few 
Members of either body had the personal 
opportunity to give this the close study 
and thought required to fully understand 
its many provisions. I think the House 
Should know that by accepting the posi- 
tion of the other body on the patent pro- 
vision, we are merely going back to the 
Original patent provision which was in 
the bill which came to the floor of the 
House for our consideration just a little 
Over a week ago. We are asked, today, 
to accept almost the identical language 
which came to the House from the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. True, it 
Was amended in the House and it was 
amended on a rolicall vote, but this 
compulsory licensing provision was orig- 
inally approved by the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, by almost unanimous 
vote. It became the position of the other 
body, and I might say, it is also the posi- 
tion that was recommended in a message 
to the Congress from the President. I 
think anyone can support the position 
of the conferees in full justification. I 
can see no way in which this amendment 
could hold back the program. The 
President, himself, foresaw a period in 
which the participation would be so 
limited that a few companies might be 
in a position to set up a patent monopoly. 
He recommended safeguards, and I, per- 
sonally, have the feeling that the con- 
ferees, in this last action, have provided 
those safeguards which the President 
recommended. It is for that reason that 
I, as one of the managers on the part of 
the House, signed the conference report. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I heard, with great in- 
terest, the gentleman from New York 
on the question of so-called compulsory 
licensing. But, is it not a fact that the 
courts, themselves, have, when they saw 
a monopoly, enforced compulsory licens- 
ing, and if memory serves me, that is 
true in the field of radio tubes. There- 
fore, it is not such a horrible proposition, 
but it is used where they run into a situ- 
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ation which is conducive to monopoly 
such as this one. 

Mr. PRICE. I might say in reply, that 
the Atomic Energy Act on the books to- 
day contains a compulsory licensing pro- 
vision, and certainly the constitution- 
ality of it has not been questions, at least 
not in court. 


Have Subsidies Become Our Lifeblood? 
Is There a Remedy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1954 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, some time 
ago the Government took by force pri- 
vate property by taxation and gave big 
gobs of it to the beef cattlemen. In 
effect, beef became the public property 
of the Government. More and more 
people went into raising beef for Gov- 
ernment subsidies. Surpluses of cattle 
increased. Prices to the consumers were 
fixed high by the Government, in spite 
of increasing surpluses. Suddenly the 
People quit eating beef. They struck. 
Just as suddenly the sturdy big-hatted 
ranchers woke up to the fact that they 
were raising socialized beef for the Gov- 
ernment which is a most unreliable po- 
litical customer. They had lost their 
real dependable customers, the Ameri- 
can people. So the cattlemen took a vote 
and threw Government price supports 
and control of their business out. They 
chose the Hard road of winning their 
customers back in a free beef market. 
That meant lower prices, but increased 
beef consumption from 62 to 76 pounds 
per capita—an alltime record. Congress 
was not smart enough to stop subsidies, 
but the cattlemen were. 

The potato growers were corrupted for 
years by Government checks totaling 
$478 million. They, too, delivered their 
potatoes to the Government instead of 
the consumers. Suddenly the taxpayers 
were shocked to see the Government pay- 
ing farmers for potatoes with taxpayers’ 
money, then burning the potatoes to 
make them scarce to keep the prices 
high. To make it worse, after destroying 
the potatoes on one side of the road, 
the Government bought potatoes from 
Canada to feed the people on the other 
side. Congress went right on, year after 
year, and could not stop. The people 
did stop it. Potatoes won their freedom 
from Government. And tough as free- 
dom is, potatoes would not go back into 
socialism, viz, big management, owner- 
ship, and control by the Government. 

In the same way the Government has 
been insisting on taking by force private 
property and building publicly owned 
Government houses. It rents them at 
half rent, exempt from taxation. And, 
of course, Government expects tenants 
to vote right in return for favors. A very 
narrow majority in Congress has been 
insisting lately on forcing public houses 
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on to the people in spite of the fact that 
the people do not want them. Generally 
wherever the people vote they throw 
Government housing out, keep their own 
money at home, and manage their own 
affairs. 

Now come the people of Tennessee tell- 
ing the true story of TVA, the first and 
most highly touted of American social- 
istic experiments. It is turning out very 
badly for Tennessee. For the Tennessee 
Valley has become totally dependent up- 
on Government power and annual ap- 
propriations from Congress, and is fall- 
ing behind the other Southeastern States, 
That is because the other States are not 
dependent on what Congress may or may 
not do. The other States make and pay 
for their own electric power, depending 
upon themselves. Tennessee has found 
by bitter experience that business firms 
will not move into a State where the 
amount of electric power they produce 
depends on Congress taking the money 
to build their powerplants by force from 
somebody else in far-distant States. 
Congress is finding it more and more im- 
possible to buy the votes in Tennessee by 
taking the money from Massachusetts, 
New York, Illinois, and other States. 
Even the little schoolboys now define 
TVA as “a river that flows through 7 
States and drains 41.“ Even so, they are 
being drained again for the 22d year. 

This year be it noted, a Republican 
Congress is appropriating less than any 
year before, but it is still $120 million 
to build steam plants. That will help 
heat their houses with electricity, though 
Tennesseans have plenty of coal in their 
backyards which they could use. They 
could also use oil like other people. But 
it is cheaper to use electricity so long as 
taxpayers in other States can be socked 
to provide it partly at their expense for 
Tennessee. But Tennessee knows that 
no scheme to buy votes as crazy and in- 
credible.as TVA can last. So Mr. Robert 
M. Metcalf, Jr., vice president of Guar- 
anty Mortgage & Trust Co., of Memphis, 
Tenn., comes up with this remedy. He 
proposed a new and greater TVA in Spot- 
light for the Nation. He says: : 

A New AND GREATER TVA 

We are nearing a fork in the road. 

With the inexorable march of events, it 
may not be far ahead. 

Probably during this administration, our 
Government will be faced with a choice of 
what to do with TVA—for the long pull 
The administration itself is piedged to a 
withdrawal of Government from the fields 
of industrial enterprise. The new Hoover 
Commission is already girding itself for that 
job; a task force of the Commission under 
Ben Moreell is working in the specific realm 
of water resources and power. In the bat- 
tle that has already raged for years in the 
press and through the halls of Congress, the 
recommendations that come in from the task 
force may well bring on the climax. 

With the taxpayer who lives elsewhere in 
the Nation naturally reluctant to continue 
being forced to invest in power facilities for 
Tennesseeans, the fight over TVA appro- 
priations has become increasingly bitter. 

The resident in the TVA region, on the 
other hand, sees TVA as a fait accompli 
and will declare war at the flick of a power 
switch when he feels that his city's growth 
has a celling being placed on it by threat of a 
power shortage. He realizes that is is un- 
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sound and risk-filled to be dependent upon 

men from all sections of the country 
to yote funds for his power expansion needs. 
Nonetheless that is the way it has been and 
still remains? 

What would be the happiest solution of the 
problems posed by TVA—the best answer for 
the country as a whole and for the residents 
in the TVA region? r 

It is this: Sell the power-generating facil- 
ities to the people in the area it serves. 

By this one stroke we would accomplish 
these great objectives: 

1. Reverse one of the biggest socialistic 
steps the United States has ever taken. 

2. Lift TVA off the backs of the Nation’s 
taxpayers (as it has been with respect to (a) 
its demands for capital funds and (b) its 
nontaxpaying status, though a producing 
enterprise.) 

3. Get the ownership of TVA truly in the 
bands of the people (and they would be 
the people most concerned) with control of 
the vast project at home. 

4. Give to TVA the dynamism and flexi- 
bility of private enterprise, with an owner- 
ship truly alert and responsive to power 
needs. 

5. Eillminate the tyranny, abuse, and graft 
of politics to which an institution like TVA 
is so subject. 

6. Stop the threat of a power shortage 
that constantly hangs over the TVA region 
because of dependence upon Congress for 
growth funds. . 

The legislative processes to bring into being 
this new TVA need not be labryinthine. 
They might well lead to the following steps: 

1. Empowering TVA to issue bonds, deben- 
tures, preferred and common stock for pri- 
vate sale (in the order noted below), speci- 
fying that the United States Treasury shall 
be the ultimate recipient of all securities 
sales proceeds. 

2. Sale of the senior securities first, in pro- 
portions that are normal for a public utility 
of that type. 

3. Sale of the common stock, to be offered 
first to individuals residing in the TVA re- 
gion. The equity would probably not be too 
Jarge, after step 2 is taken, for the TVA re- 
gion residents to take all of the stock. They 
would be allowed to purchase for cash, ex- 
change for United States bonds or pay by 
installments. $ 

4. Election of board members by the new 
owners and complete divorce of TVA from the 
United States Government. The cognizant 
State regulatory bodies would take over reg- 
ulation, and from them must be obtained 
Prior agreements to allow rates to go to 
proper economic levels. 

Then Mr. Metcalf concludes by asking, 
“Could uny American dedicated to basic 
principles ask for a better TVA?” 


And so, Mr. Speaker, as this session of 
Congress comes to a close, I propose to 
the people that they help, as Mr. Metcalf 
has helped with a new idea, to solve our 
problems. No President, no Congress, 
no government can solve them without 
such help. For twenty years Congress 
indulged itself in a kind of vote-getting 
game, sometimes under the lash of a 
President, to redistribute the wealth. 
They indulged in doing good with other 
people's money without too much dis- 
turbance to conscience in taking private 
property and making it public owner- 
ship and operation. If conscience were 
disturbed, alleged national defense re- 
lieved it. But by now each group getting 
the benefits of the redistribution are run- 
ning head on into each other or running 
out of benefits. Indeed the mess, which 
this Congress came into power 2 years 
ago to clean up, has smeared the faces 
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of those who have quite diligently 
wrestled with it. 5 

If there are critics of the failure of 
Congress to reverse the New Deal trend 
and save the taxpayers much more, let 
them answer these questions. Which 
particular group feeding in the public 
trough would they knock out first? 
Which subsidy law would they repeal to 
start with? They must be repealed one 
at a time. That is, which group's vote 
would they risk losing first? That's been 
tried. 

Three weeks ago the Ilinois delegation 
in Congress representing corn attacked 
peanuts. Corn having been for nearly 
20 years in the public trough and feeling 
quite secure said in effect: “Now what 
basic rights have peanuts to put their 
feet in this trough?” “Why the country 
would never miss them if we never 
raised another peanut. They are indi- 
gestible anyway.” And corn called for 
a vote of all the others to throw pea- 
nuts out. Whereupon peanuts furiously 
counter-attacked with most devastating 
effect. They said, “Why of all those 
feeding in this trough that have grown 
sleek and fat and should be thrown out, 
it’s corn. Above all others it should fall 
on its knees and ask forgiveness for its 
sins in the well of this House.” So little 
peanuts, who really had no case at all 
shamed corn and scared the others so 
that the vote was 228 to 170 to keep pea- 
nuts in. After the fight peanuts got 
nearly as much subsidy as corn got for 
keeping itself padlocked in cribs so as 
to make itself look scarce and high 
priced. 

After that vote in the House in which 
peanuts did so well, apples were heard 
tumbling all over themselves out in the 
halls. They said. Why sure enough we 
are just as basic as any of the rest. Be- 
sides we can be kept by freezing. What's 
more basic than an apple a day keeping 
the doctor away?” In the distance you 
could hear groups without number or- 
ganizing the votes so that every seat 
in the House will be endangered unless 
the Member votes to give each new 
group theirs for no good reason except 
that all the others are getting theirs. 
When I asked a friend on the floor if this 
would ever stop, he answered No; it 
will go on for ever.” 

When government controls the eco- 
nomic laws of potatoes, it controls the 
moral laws surrounding their use. If 
government owns your house, and rents 
it to you, it will tell how to live in it. 
You may commit one sin or have one 
illegitimate child in government housing 
but not two. This is the rule in the book 
of morals in Houston, Tex. You are 
free to vote, of course, but if you vote 
against the party that provided your 
house you may expect to move. And 
so cattlemen, potatomen, many govern- 
ment tenants, dependents on govern- 
ment for power or loans or health, must 
do the will of government and not of 
God. Government becomes a substi- 
tute for God. 

I dare say a majority of Congressmen 
are leaving Washington this August 1954 
with a greater political, economic, and 
moral sense of frustration, than at any 
time in 22 years. It is not primarily be- 
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cause of entanglements with other na- 
tions, but because we have tried and 
failed to resolve questions of right and 
wrong on a constitutional basis in our 
domestic affairs. The contentions of 
groupism and the outright disorder and 
lawlessness of some of the more power- 
ful ones have wearied the souls of Con- 
gressmen. What is worse, they have no 
defense from these groups, no limita- 
tions on their power to satisfy them, no 
ground on which to stand and fight. 

So the people themselves must come 
to the defense of the President and the 
Congress to get the Government out of 
all its unlawful, unconstitutional busi- 
ness. They must remove such questions 
from elections. And then amend and 
clarify the Constitution by action in the 
State legislatures so as to keep the Re- 
public from going Socialist ever again. 

Let me know your reaction to the Met- 
calf proposal and subsidies. 


Anti-Communist Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Washington Evening Star of 
today with reference to the Communist 
Control Act acted upon yesterday in the 
Senate. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows; 

PR OS Pot rr 

Congress has allowed election-year politics 
to dominate its better Judgment in consider- 
ing anti-Communist legislation. It is peril- 
ous politics for a majority to vote in favor 
of a bill which Attorney General Brownell 
and FBI Director Hoover have warned would 
hinder rather than help in the war against 
the Red conspiracy, The bill approved yes- 
terday, first by the Senate and then by the 
House, contains a provision which, accord- 
ing to these officials, would hamper the FEI 
and which is subject to challenge on consti- 
tutional grounds. 

The unwise provision, sponsored by Demo- 
cratic Senator Hompmary, would make it a 
criminal offense_to be a Communist. If the 
proposal is designed to counteract charges 
of Democratic softness toward Communists 
in the Government, it may boomerang. 
Such a law, says Mr. Hoover, would drive all 
Communists underground and greatly com- 
Plicate the FBI task of infiltrating their 
ranks. The FBI has been doing a splendid 
Job of keeping the Reds under control, using 
the Smith Act to jail top-ranking leaders of 
the party and the Internal Security Act to 
force registration of the party before the 
Subversive Activities Control Board, Both 
of these effective approaches would have to 
be scrapped under legislation to outlaw mem- 
bership in the party, as well as to outlaw 
the party itself. The Subversive Activities 
Control Board already has found the Com- 
munist Party to be a Moscow-controlled 
agency subject to registration. Arguments 
on the partys appeal to the United States 
Court of Appeals have been completed and 
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the court's decision Is awaited. The Govern- 
ment's hope of a favorable decision will be 
blasted if the Internal Security Act is 
Scrapped in favor of a questionable law, 
condemned by the FBI. 

It would be better to have no bill than 
the one which has been rushed through both 
Houses. President Eisenhower ought to yeto 
it—whatever the political risks involved. 


Political Offensive Against Reds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or f 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Select Committee of the 
House To Investigate Communist Ag- 
gression which recently completed an 
important series of European hearings, 
I was asked by the Cleveland News to 
give them my impression on the evidence 
presented by the various witnesses ap- 
pearing before our committee. 

I prepared a summary of my views, 
based upon what a long line of witnesses 
appearing before our committee had to 
say on the stark realities of life under 
communism. My impressions appeared 
in a specially prepared article in the 
Cleveland News, July 19, 1954. 

After our committee had concluded its 
hearings in Berlin, I was invited to give a 
talk over radio Luxembourg to the en- 
slaved people behind the Iron Curtain, 
as well as to all the many other listeners 
of radio Luxembourg in all of Western 
Europe. I was informed that radio Lux- 
embourg is the most powerful single ra- 
dio station in all Europe, which, inci- 
dentally, does not receive 1 penny of 
government subsidy. It was my privi- 
lege to accept this invitation and to de- 
liver over radio Luxembourg in the form 
of an address, the material which I had 
prepared for the Cleveland News. Un- 
der unanimous consent, I insert this ar- 
ticle in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Pot rrICAL. Orrensive Acainsr Revs Is URGED 
BY PEIGHAN 
(By Hon. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN) 

(Evrror’s Nore.—This article was especially 
written for the News by Congressman Mi- 
CHAEL A. PrIGHAN, of the 20th Ohio Congres- 
sional District.) 

New Yore.—For the past 3 weeks the 
Committee on Communist Aggression of the 
House of Representatives has been conduct- 
ing hearings and sessions in London, Munich, 
and Berlin. As a member of that commit- 
tee I have had the unique opportunity to 
henr evidence presented by the most com- 
petent authorities in the world on commu- 
nism—those who have had to live under it 
and have suffered from it. The committee 
sessions ran consecutively from early morn- 
ing to late in the evening. (FEIGHAN re- 
turned to New York today.) 

A long procession of witnesses from almost 
every one of the many nations enslaved by 
Russian communism told us of the brutal 
treatment they suffered at the hands of the 
Communists and of mass killings or other 
unbelievable crimes committed by the Com- 
munists which they witnessed with their own 
eyes. The witnesses came from every walk 
of life, clergymen, physicians, farmers, 
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bankers, workers, statesmen, housewives, and 
even children. 

The sum total of all the evidence presented 
before our committee leads me to the follow- 
ing conclusions: 

That communism as a system of govern- 
ment is the most brutal, inhuman, and 
tyrannical ever known in the long history 
of all mankind. 

That the honeyed promises of Communist 
theory and propaganda are to mankind what 
the tune of the Pied Piper was to the rats 
of Hamelin—they can lead only to the total 
destruction of civilization, 

That the entire evil system of communism 
is controlled by a relative handful of Russian 
tyrants in Moscow who are supported by less 
than 3 percent of the people enslaved within 
their vastly extended empire. 

That the final objective of the interna- 
tional Communist conspiracy is world dom- 
ination—the enslavement of all nations and 
people—a goal they confidently expect to win 
by default. 

That it is impossible to reach any diplo- 
matic agreements with the Russian Commu- 
nists which award them anything less than 
complete surrender—the conference table is 
a stalling device used by them to gain time 
which they desperately need to consolidate 
their empire. 

That the millions of people enslaved by 
the Russian tyrants are today our strongest 
allies but we shall commit a fatal error if 
we permit ourselves to believe we can forever 
hold this advantage over the enemy—time 
does not play on our side as some theorists 
would have us believe. 

That our own survival as a nation and our 
free way of life demands that we immediate- 
ly undertake a full-scale political offensive— 
an offensive predicated on the great moral 
and political principles which form the 
foundation for a free society. 


A Lie Nailed Down 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch is the best one of the 
few great daily newspapers. It is a de- 
fender of the truth and honesty for the 
best interests of the people in all walks 
of life. It is truly nonpartisan and 
renders great service to the public. The 
following is a reprint of an editorial 
published in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
last February: 

A Lm and THEY Enow It 

The Truman and Roosevelt administra- 
tions were administrations of unadulterated 
betrayal to communism and deep-dyed trea- 
son that lasted 20 long years. Such is the 
impression that the Lincoln birthday orators 
of the party in power are attempting to put 
over this week. 

This is an insult to the intelligence of the 
American people. Apparently, these partisan 
blabbermouths cannot remember something 
that the American people know very well. 
This is the fact that Dwight D. Eisenhower 
and John Foster Dulles enjoyed both trust 
and preferment in the Roosevelt and Truman 
administrations. 


The blunt truth is that if it had not been 
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and John Foster Dulles would not today be 
the No. 1 and No. 2 men in Washington. Had 
it not been for their part in the administra- 
tion of “Communist treason,” the chances are 
the world would never have heard their 
names, 
Just how crazy can politicians get? 
+ 


Outlawing Communist Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSER 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed sep- 
arately in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an interesting and useful article, insofar 
as the information it conveys is con- 
cerned, written by James Montagnes, 
published in the Washington Daily News 
of August 18. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CANADA FOUND OUTLAWING THE COMMUNIST 
Parry DIDN'T Work—A RED BY ANY OTHER 
NAME 

(By James Montagnes) 

Toronto, August 18.—Canadians are watch- 
ing with interest the United States plan to 
outlaw the Communist Party. Canada tried 
the same thing—and found the party came 
up with another name and kept right on 
working while it was underground. 

Today Canadian Communists operate as 
the Labor Progressive Party, and manage to 
have elected representatives in city councils 
and provincial legislatures. 

The LPP plugs its name with public meet- 
ings and ads in dally newspapers on various 
national and local problems. In the past 
year, for example, they have fought the 
influx of United States capital into major 
Canadian industries arid the repeal of war- 
time rental controls in urban certers like 
Toronto, : 
BANNED IN THIRTIES 

During the depression thirties, the Com- 
munist Party was first outlawed under the 
Conservative government of R. J. Bennett. 
The party went underground, but its pub- 
lications and leaflets were found everywhere, 
Its leaders became political martyrs. 

Early in World War II. the party was again 
outlawed, and its leaders hunted and in- 
terned when found, Most of the top men 
in the party, including Tim Buck, who later 
became secretary general of the LPP, went 
into hiding. 

They all came out, some from outside 
Canada, after the war. Canada's famous 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police have a spe- 
cial section which has for many years kept 
a close eye on the leading party members. 


CHANGED NAME 


When the commies changed their name 
to the Labor Progressive Party they also 
started printing a daily newspaper, the Ca- 
nadlan Tribune, in Toronto. Its financing 
became worse by the week, and within a year 
the paper had to suspend as a dally. Now 
it is published as a weekly. Its circulation 
is small. 

Similarly the influence of the LPP has been 
slipping in recent years. Ita stronghold is 
the Toronto industrial area, and some of the 
mining towns in northern Ontario. 

Party members have tried to control a 
number of international unions in trans- 
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portation, communications, and mining 
fields. Some. of these unions bave been 
cleaned up internally; others still operate as 
left-wing organizations, especially in the 
mining and electrical industries. 

UNIONS FALL 


Some of the unions have ceased to exist, 
as the Canadian Seamen's Union, which only 
a few years ago controlled all Great Lakes 
and coastal shipping in Canada. 

In political contests the LPP has also lost 
ground. In the Toronto civic council, it 
used to have 4 or 5 members and as many 
in the board of education. In the past year 
practically all have been defeated at the polls. 

In the Ontario provincial legislature only 
one LPP member now sits for a Toronto post. 
In the Canadian Federal Government there 
has been no LPP member since Montreal's 
Fred Rose was convicted in the postwar Rus- 
sian spy ring case and lost his seat. 


KEEPING IT OPEN 


Attempts have been made by the Con- 
servative Party to have the LPP outlawed 
the same way as its predecessor, the Commu- 
nist Party. But so far the Government has 
felt it is better to keep the party in the 
open than to drive it underground, where 
it is more difficult to keep track of its 
members. 

Public meetings held by LPP in the past 
few years at Toronto have dwindled in at- 
tendance. 

In Toronto with over 1,250,000 population, 
the LPP now does well with a meeting of 
2,000. 


The Administration's Farm Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMIE L. WHITTEN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
farm bill of this administration is now 
recorded history. It is being hailed by 
Secretary Benson and the administra- 
tion as a great start toward improving 
conditions and relieving present prob- 
lems in agriculture. $ 

As you know, I serve on the committee 
which reviews the actual operations of 
the whole Department of Agriculture, 
including price supports, CCC opera- 
tions, and the rest; I have spent months 
doing that work each year now for about 
10 years, during 4 of which I served as 
chairman. Certainly I have had an op- 
portunity, which comes to few, to know 
the real workings of the various farm 
programs. Based on that experience, 
Iam sure the Secretary and the admin- 
istration are clearly wrong. The bill 
which has been passed is not a farm bill, 
it is a middleman’s bill. It merely adds 
to the middleman's profits when the 
spread between what the farmer gets 
and the consumer pays has already in- 
creased 85 percent since 1945. 

In this Nation of ours, where wages 
are protected by minimum wage laws 
and the bargaining power of labor 
unions, where industry is protected by 
tariffs, in this great country of ours 
where only during the past 20 years agri- 
culture has—for the first time in our 
history—received some equality in law 
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and in our economy, this Republican bill 
is a step backward; and I would like to 
point out why. 

THE SITUATION 


First, we do have on hand huge quan- 
tities of farm commodities in which the 
Government has a large investment. 
Those commodities are on hand largely 
because our Government requested the 
farmers to expand their production. For 
the period 1942 to 1952, at the request 
of the Government, farmers increased 
their production tremendously, but with- 
out any agreement by the Government 
to buy the output of their farms—though 
we did contract to buy the extra output 
we demanded of the factories, which 
paid cash to their labor. During that 
same period, as a part of our foreign-aid 
program, our Government held Ameri- 
can farm commodities off world markets 
at truly competitive prices. That policy 
is still in existence today and those are 
the two major reasons why we have 
these surplus farm commodities on hand 
now. 

REPUBLICAN CLAIMS 

This new farm bill is hailed by the ad- 
ministration as a great farm bill. It is 
represented to the country that to change 
the support level on basic commodities 
from 90 to 8244 percent will work won- 
ders toward reducing our surpluses, 
which are surplus only to our domestic 
needs. Further, it is represented such 
change will reduce the cost of living to 
the consumers. 

Actually, because of the set-aside pro- 
visions of this bill, the support level on 
basic commodities like cotton for 1 year 
will come close to 90 percent. Mr. Ben- 
son, however, says this is only a start. 
He will be back next year for another 
7'4-percent reduction, which he tried to 
get this year. What has really happened 
is that there has been a big buildup of 
public sentiment against any farm pro- 
gram. The Secretary of Agriculture, 
unwittingly perhaps, has misled the 
American people. 

Let us check the record. On all the 
basic commodities on which they have 
changed the compulsory support level, 
we have lost only $21 million over a 
period of 21 years under firm price sup- 
ports. What this bill does, Mr. Speaker, 
is put the six basic commodities—on 
which we have lost only $21 million in 21 
years—under the flexible provisions along 
with other commodities which have al- 
ready been under it, and on which, in 
the same 21-year period, we have lost 
$1,450,000,0C0. 

TRADE POLICY 


There are some good features of this 
bill, such as placing agricultural attachés 
in foreign countries under the Agricul- 
ture Department. This is something I 
have advocated repeatedly at every op- 
portunity for a number of years. This 
means that for the first time our sales- 
men of agricultural commodities report 
to and take orders from the Department 
they are supposed to represent, instead of 
the State Department. 

But the bill falls far short of what we 
need because we follow the sales policy 
announced by the Department of Agri- 
culture, and I quote: 
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These commodities are offered at prevail- 
ing world market prices in the following 
manner; Corn is offered at the world market 
price on date of sale at point of delivery. 
Wheat is offered on the basis of the domestic 
price at the time of sale less an export allow- 
ance announced daily, equal to the differ- 
ence between the world price and the domes- 
tic price. Olls and peanuts are offered on a 
bid basis and bids are accepted if the price 
is not below the world price. (P. 49, pt. L 
Agricultural Appropriation Hearings.) 


Surely they must know CCC stocks 
must move in world trade channels at 
competitive prices in order for any farm 
program to work. It is tragic to make 
our farmers cutback their production 
and absorb this buildup of commodities 
which Government policy on sales re- 
quires, particularly since the Govern- 
ment asked for the expanded production 
and now does not place the surplus on 
the counters of world trade on a com- 
petitive basis. 

Until we can break down this foreign 
trade policy, or rather lack of a trade 
policy, we will have lots of salesmen on 
the road with little to sell because our 
prices are not competitive even though 
the law authorizes sale in world trade 
at truly competitive prices. 

IT IS NO FARMERS’ BILL 


This great Benson farm bill is not a 
farm bill; it is a middleman’s bill. It 
simply lowers the bidding price to the 
farmer, without any requirement that 
such amount be reflected in the retail 
price of the finished product. Instead 
of the farmer getting a higher support 
level at his time of need, he gets a low 
one. Instead of getting a low support 
level when he needs less help, he gets a 
higher support. In other words, if the 
Government feels that the consumer 
groups need more of a given commodity 
the Government will raise the support 
level to get the farmer to produce. But, 
if supplies are plentiful and the farmers 
have surpluses and need help, then the 
support level is reduced. That is cer- 
tainly not for the benefit of the farmer, 
It is admitted by the Department of Agri- 
culture that the cost of what the farmer 
buys has gone up fully 12 percent in the 
last few years; but the price received for 
his production has gone down 13 percent 
in the last 2 years. 

MODERN PARITY 


What do they do under this bill to 
meet that problem? ‘They change the 
parity formula and the farmer is placed 
under modern parity. That sounds 
nice, but it really means that the farm- 
er's support level is based on the average 
prices he has received for his commodi- 
ties for the last 10 years; and it ignores 
completely his rising costs. Where the 
old parity, which Mr. Benson has gotten 
rid of because it is old, provides a sup- 
port level tied to the cost the farmer 
pays, this change to modern parity will 
help make the farmer’s plight more 
severe. 

DAMY SUPPORTS 

In this bill we find that the support 
level on dairy products is reduced from 
the House bill level of 80 percent of 
parity to 75 percent of parity. Iam one 
of those who realize that we cannot have 
high level supports on commodities with- 
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out some control of the quantity. How- 
ever, Mr. Speaker, the situation becomes 
different when the dairy farmers were 
urged to increase their production by 
the Government; and their production 
was held off world markets at truly com- 
petitive prices. As long as that govern- 
mental policy exists, whatever the justi- 
fication may be, we have an obligation 
to protect the producer. 
OTHER BUSINESS—AGRICULTURE 


I have before me copy of the Kansas 
City Star of August 12, 1954, in which 
great headlines proclaim “United States 
Economy to a Peak—Overall Conditions 
Since Republicans Took Over Are Better 
Than During Any Previous Period, Presi- 
dent Declares in Midyear Report.” 

The next article in the same paper car- 
ries the headline “Farm Incomes Dip— 
Only 44 Cents of Each Consumer Dollar 
Reaches Producer, New Figures Reveal— 
As Marketing Costs Soar—While Farm- 
er's Share Falls to Postwar Low, Food 
Buyers Get Little Break—Decline Dur- 
ing April-June Period to Men of the 
Land Is 3 Percent” 

It is under these conditions that we 
find this farm bill passed. For the first 
time in 20 years we are basing our sup- 
port of farm commodities on the prices 
the farmer has been getting, without any 
relation to the cost he pays. 

CONSUMERS WON'T BENEFIT 


There will be no real benefit to the con- 
Sumer. The amount the farmer receives 
from the wheat that goes into a loaf of 
bread has dropped from 2.9 cents to 2.5 
cents; but the retail price of the loaf of 
bread increased from 12 cents to 16.5 
cents in the same period. 

There is about 31 cents worth of cotton 


in a $3.75 shirt. If the farmer contrib- 


uted the cotton there would be no reduc- 
tion in the retail price of such shirt, as 
long as the consumer would pay the 
$3.75, and so it goes. 

BAD EFFECT IS SEEN—MORSE, BENSON 


Farm prices received have dropped 13 
percent in the last 2 years. There have 
been 11 freight rate increases since 
World War U. The farmer's costs have 
gone up. Farm purchasing power will 
probably be at the lowest level next year 
since the depression years of the 1930's. 
Farm machinery people will know it. 
Appliance firms, automobile dealers, and 
all the rest will know it. 

Let me quote the Under Secretary of 
Agriculture, Mr. True D. Morse, who said 
the stringent farm controls will mean 
less profits for the farmers and will slow 
down the whole economy: 

There will be less for labor to do—less crop 
work, harvesting, processing, transportation, 
storage and sales. To the extent that farm 
production is cut back and restricted, it 
tends to weaken consumer demand and 
national prosperity on which farm markets 
depend. 

Secretary Benson says he does not be- 
lieve it will start a farm led and farm fed 
depression. I hope he is right. I can 
only point out that every depression we 
have had was led off by a break in farm 
income. 

DEPARTMENT'S ARGUMENT 

Mr. Speaker, there are many things 
that the farmer should recognize. All 
the arguments I have heard Secretary 
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Benson and Under Secretary Morse 
make for flexible price supports were in 
reality arguments against any price sup- 
ports. The general tenor of Mr. Ben- 
son’s testimony before our committee 
has been that a little hardship visited 
on the farmers might be good for all of 
us. I do not believe that theory, but 
apparently we are about to find out 
about it. 

The Secretary says we should have a 
prosperous United States notwithstand- 
ing the decline in farmincome. A check 
of the records of the economy of this 
Nation throughout its history will dis- 
close that over any 5 year period the na- 
tional income has averaged about seven 
times the farm income. While it is true 
that other segments of our economy are 
enjoying prosperity while farm prices 
are going down, just observe the next 
4 years and you will see that unless we 
can change this farm bill the drop in 
farm prices will pull the other down with 
it. Our history clearly proves that fact. 
The similarity between today and the 
late 1920's is alarming. 

WHAT IS THE PURPOSE? 


Mr. Speaker, the tragedy of this bill 
is that the American people have been 
led to believe that a change in the sup- 
port level for basic commodities will cor- 
rect everything. They have been led to 
believe that present conditions require 
the so-called diverted acreage program, 
whereby the farmer will have the Gov- 
ernment make his price support contin- 
gent on his farm being planted almost 
acre by acre in line with departmental 
demand. In effect, it is a drive to limit 
our farmers almost entirely to the do- 
mestic market. 

There are many who believe, in view 
of the Department’s obvious opposition 
to any farm price-support program, that 
this control of diverted acreage is just 
a means of making the program so un- 
popular with farmers as to get rid of 
price supports entirely. Certainly it 
will make it hard on the farmer. 

REAL CAUSE OF OUR PROBLEM 


Actually the administration misses the 
boat. Our problems come not because 
we support the price received by our 
farmer for domestic commodities, which 
is done in an effort to give him somewhat 
equal purchasing power and equal treat- 
ment. They come because our farm 
commodities have not been and are not 
now offered on world markets at com- 
petitive prices. It is as simple as that. 
According to the Department’s own tesi- 
mony we have been a residual supplier. 
Those commodities that we have of- 
fered have been offered at prevailing 
world prices, and if our competitors re- 
duce their prices they have gotten the 
business. Then if their supplies were 
insufficient to meet world demand they 
have come to us to take up the slack. 
That is where the cure must come, in a 
change of national policy so that Com- 
modity Credit Corporation stocks will 
be made available to the world on a com- 
petitive price basis. 


Such action is authorized by law now, 


. but it is not being used. Such action is 


contemplated by all the legislation we 
have. Until the administration realizes 
that fact, the farmers are in for a tough 
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time. With the farmer in for a tough 
time we will have further destruction of 
our fertile soil, 40 percent of which has 
already been depleted. We will have a 
return to the time when farmers did not 
live like other people because their in- 
come did not make it possible. 
A VICTOR BUT MANY LOSERS 


The Nation's newspapers, in large 
headlines, have hailed the new farm bill 
with its flexible supports as being a great 
victory for the President and Mr. Ben- 
son. The President says it is a start in 
the right direction. Perhaps it is a vic- 
tory for them, for they had their way. 
However, for every winner, there is a 
loser; and the loser here is the Ameri- 
can farmer. He alone is to get less. He 
alone is separated from consideration of 
his cost of production. He alone is sup- 
posed to do better with less. May I add 
that while he is the immediate loser, the 
people of the whole Nation will be the 
loser in the long run. 


George Kennan, the Author of Contain- 
ment, Coexistence, and National Sur- 
render 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MICHAEL A, FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, on June 
29, while in Munich as a member of the 
Select Committee of the House To In- 
vestigate Communist Aggression, I made 
a statement to the press which I be- 
lieve will be of interest to the Members 
of Congress. After hearing a long line 
of witnesses, most of whom had suffered 
under the terrible tyranny of commu- 
nism, tell our committee the hard cold 
facts of what the Communists intend to 
do to the United States and all other free 
nations, I felt compelled to make this 
public statement: 

Even since the day I became a member 
of the House Committee To Investigate 
Communist Aggression I have heard remark- 
able testimony on the methods and tech- 
niques of Communist aggression which add 
up to the greatest criminal conspiracy in 
the history of all mankind. This testimony 
has come from the people who have lived 
under and suffered the tortures of Com- 
munist aggression. 

None of this testimony came from arm- 
chair or ivory-tower theorists. 

On the basis of this firsthand testimony 
I am all the more convinced that the policy 
of containment as advocated by the former 
diplomat, George Kennon, is not only amoral 
but represents a sure formula for the defeat 
of human freedom everywhere in the world 
and the establishment of world domination 
by the Russian Communists. 

The policy of the United States toward 
the enslaved nations of people must be a 
positive one based on established American 
moral and political principles. That is the 
only formula which can preserve western 
civilization. 

The Stars and Stripes and a great many 
European newspapers, particularly those 
published in Germany, were kind enough to 
give my statement complete coverage. 
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Americans United in Opposition to Seat- 
ing of Red China in the U. N. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, because of the loud talk of a few 
leftwingers and Communists it might be 
generally realized throughout the world 
that virtually all Americans are unani- 
mous in their opinion that Red China 
should not be seated in the U. N. 

Recently, more than a million persons 
signed petitions against the admission of 
Red China into the U. N. 

On July 15, 1954, the House of Rep- 
resentatives adopted H. R. 627 by a vote 
of 281 to 0. House Resolution 627 reads 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives reiterates its opposition to the seating 
of the Communist regime in China as the 
representative of China in the United Na- 
tions or any of its specialized agencies and 
supports the President in his expressed de- 
termination to use all means to prevent such 
representation. 


And on July 29, 1954, the Senate of the 
United States, by a vote of 91 to 0 again 
expressed its opposition to the admission 
of Red China into the U.N. The meas- 
ure which the Senate acted upon reads 
in part, The Congress hereby reiterates 
its opposition to the seating of the Com- 
munist regime in China as the repre- 
sentative of China.” 

President Eisenhower, at a press con- 
ference on July 7, stated: 

I am completely and unalterably opposed 
under the present situation, to the admis- 
sion of Red China into the United Nations. 
I personally think that 95 percent of the 
population of the United States will take 
the same stand. 


The President went on to explain his 
position further: 

Red China is today at war with the United 
Nations. They were declared an aggressor 
by the United Nations, in the Assembly. 
That situation has never been changed. 

They are occupying North Korea; they 
have supported this great effort at further 
enslavement of the people of Indochina; 
they have held certain of our prisoners un- 
justiflably, and they have been guilty of the 
employment of the worst possible diploma- 
tic deportment in the international affairs 
of the world. 

Now, how can the United States, as a self- 
respecting Nation, doing its best in con- 
formity with the moral standards as we 
understand them, how can we possibly say 
this Government should be admitted to the 
United Nations? 


The American people have lost 33,417 
of their youth killed in the Korean war 
and have had an additional 108,650 
wounded. These 142,000 casualties will 
forever be a vivid reminder to the Ameri- 
can people of the true nature of the 
Chinese Communist regime. 

But American opposition to Red China 
is not solely an emotional response to 
this great loss—it is based on the U. N. 
sys itself. Article 4, section 1, 
8 ~ 
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Membership in the United Nations is open 
to all other peace-loving states which ac- 
cept the obligations contained in the present 
Charter and, in the judgment of the organ- 
ization, are able and willing to carry out 
these obligations. 


This section clearly indicates that 
membership in the United Nations is rot 
to be open to all nations but rather only 
to peace-loving states. The very word 
united in the United Nations implies that 
the nations are united as to its objec- 
tives and are not merely an assembly of 
all states. 

Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
aptly expressed this position when he 
stated: 

The United Nations was not set up to be 
a reformatory. It was assumed that you 
would be good before you got in and not that 
being in would make you good. 


Secretary Dulles explained this point 
in his press conference on July 8, 1954, 
as follows: 

The record of the Chinese Communist 
regime is such that it is, in my opinion. 
clearly not qualified to be seated in the 
United Nations. 

Let me, if I may, elaborate that a bit. I 
recall from the days at San Francisco in 
1945, when the charter was drawn, that there 
was at that time a very considerable argu- 
ment on whether the United Nations should 
be a universal body which would represent 
all the governments of the world, good, bad, 
or indifferent, or whether membership should 
be on a selective basis. That was strongly 
argued at San Francisco and the proponents 
of selectivity won. That is reflected by the 
provision in the charter that members should 
be peace-loving and able and willing to dis- 
charge their obligations under the charter. 
That is strengthened furthermore by the pro- 
vision that any nation against which en- 
forcement action was taken should be able 
to suspension from membership in the United 
Nations. In other words, the United Nations 
was not set up to be a reformatory. It was 
assumed that you would be good before you 
got in and not that being in would make 
you good. 

The United States, basing itself on the 
principles of the charter, which are clear, 
takes the position that the Communist 
regime is disqualified by its consistent record 
of opposition to the principles of the United 
Nations. In Korea it carried on war against 
the United Nations. At the Geneva Con- 
ference it continuously donounced the United 
Nations. It has been the subject of enforce- 
ment action recommended by the United 
Nations. In southeast Asia it promoted 
aggression. All of these facts combine to 
make a case such that we do not believe that 
the requisite vote can be found to admit the 
Communist regime to represent China in = 
United Nations. 


This strong opposition of the American 
people to the admission of Red China to 
the U. N. is not based on any dislike or 
distrust of the U. N.; rather it is based 
on a strong desire to make the U. N. 
really effective. The American people 
realize that if Red China were admitted 
to the United Nations it would be as Sen- 
ator ALEXANDER WILEY, chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
stated in the United States Senate, “a 
death blow to that organization.” 

Senator WILLIAM KN OWL AND, of Cali- 
fornia, the majority leader of the Sen- 
ate, feels so strongly on this subject, that 
on July 1, 1954, he stated in the Senate: 

On the day when Communist China is 
voted into membership into the United Na- 
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tions, I shall resign my majority leadership 
in the Senate, so that without embarrass- 
ment to any of my colleagues or to the ad- 
ministration, I can devote my full efforts in 
the Senate and throughout the country to 
terminating United States membership in 
that organization and our financial support 
to it. My conscience would not permit me to 
remain silent or inactive if this last grand 
appeasement takes place. 


Similarly, Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
of Texas, the minority leader in the Sen- 
ate, stated on July 2, 1954: 

The American people want no appease- 
ment of the Communists, 

Second, the American people will refuse to 
support United Nations if Communist China 
becomes a member. 


A perusal of the United Nations Char- 
ter, would demonstrate to anyone that 
this organization would commit suicide 
if it admitted Red China to its body. 
Article 2, section 2, of the U. N. Charter 
states: 

All members, in order to insure to all of 
them the rights and benefits resulting from 
membership, shall fulfill in good faith the 
obligations assumed by them in accordance 
with the present charter. 


Would anyone seriously contend that 
Red China would fulfill its obligations 
under the charter in good faith? 

Article 2, section 3 of the charter 
states: 

All members shall settle their international 
disputes by peaceful means in such a man- 
ner that international peace and security, 
and justice, are not endangered, 


Article 2, section 4 of the U. N. Charter 
states: 

All members shall refrain in their inter- 
national relations from the threat or use of 
force against the territorial integrity or poli- 
tical independence of any state, or in any 
other manner inconsistent with the pur- 
poses of the United Nations. 


Who would seriously suggest that Red 
China will refrain from the threat or the 
use of force against the territorial integ- 
rity or political independence of any 
other state? 

Article 2, section 5 of the U. N. Charter 
reads: 

All members shall give the United Nations 
every assistance in any action it takes in 
accordance with the present Charter and 
shall refrain from giving assistance to any 
state against which the United Nations is 
taking preventive or enforcement action. 


Not only is Red China not assisting 
the United Nations in its actions but it 
is the very subject against which the 
United Nations has taken action and 
branded as an aggressor in Korea. It 
has not only not refrained from giving 
assistance in the battle against war in 
South Korea, but has been the e 
ing force of that war. 

These are the principles of the U. N. 
Charter: For what purpose shall the 
U. N. continue is existence if it ignores 
these principles? The admission of Red 
China to the U. N. would be a complete 
perversion of these principles and of the 
U. N. itself. Could the U. N. possibly 
retain the respect of any rational person 
if it admits to its membership this wan- 
ton aggressor and destroyer of its own 
people? 

‘There is no indication to this date that 
the Red Chinese regime is representative 
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in any way of the Chinese people. It has 
no claim to legitimacy. This regime is 
neither a government nor is it legitimate. 
It consists solely of a band of gangsters 
who have seized the trappings of gov- 
ernment and are using it as a club to 
make its own people obey its dictates, 
having slain millions of its own people 
in the attempt. 

Mr. Walter P. McConaughy, Director 
of the Office of Chinese Affairs in the 
United States Department of State, ex- 
pressed the United States attitude toward 
the Red Chinese regime when he ex- 
plained in the Department of State Bul- 
letin of January 11, 1954, the reasons for 
American refusal to recognize the Chi- 
nese Communist regime. Mr. Mc- 
Conaughy there stated: 

To start with, let us take a look at the 
four generally accepted criteria which a new 
regime ordinarily must meet before its rec- 
ognition as a legitimate government and 
its acceptance into the sisterhood of nations. 
These four criteria are (1) effective control 
over the territory of the country; (2) sov- 
ereign independence; (3) truly representative 
character—something in the nature of a 
mandate from the people governed, or at least 
their consent without coercion; and (4) ac- 
ceptance of its inherited and generally rec- 
ognized treaty and other international obli- 
gations and adherence to a pretty well estab- 
lished minimum standard of decency in its 
treatment of foreign nationals and interests 
within its borders. 

Of these four criteria it would seem that 
the Peiping regime meets only the first and 
sam is perhaps the least essential of the 

our. 

Repeatedly we have recognized govern- 
ments in exile which could not meet the 
first criterion. But it would be a serious 
matter to overlook the other three tests. 

The Chinese Communists do not measure 
up under any of them. They are subser- 
vient to Moscow and international commu- 
nism; they impose an alien minority rule by 
force and falsification on an intimidated, 
isolated and misinformed populace; and they 
openly flout every Chinese treaty obligation, 
every principle of the U. N. Charter, and 
every clause in any reasonable formulation 
of human and property rights for aliens. 


Mr. McConaughy also offered strong 
practical reasons against recognition of 
Red China. These arguments apply with 
equal force with respect to admitting 
oo 3 to the U.N. Mr. McConaughy 
8 3 


On grounds of international law, the case 
against recognition is very strong. On prac- 
tical grounds, the argument is equally strong. 

Recognition has assumed a political and 
psychological significance which is new. It 
has become a symbol, Recognition in this 
case would mean in the eyes of millions, 
especially in Asia, not necessarily approval 
but acceptance, accommodation, and recon- 
cilement. 


Nonrecognition means refusal to accept 
the Communist triumph as definitive. It 
means to many that the will to resist Com- 
munist expansion is alive; that communism 
is not the inevitable “wave of the future” 
for Asia; that communism is not assured 
of acceptance and legitimation in every coun- 
try where it may gain a beachhead; that our 
Asian friends who have the courage to stand 
up against communism will not have the 
ground cut from under their feet if com- 
munism should attempt to subvert or take 
over their native land. 

Some may be unable to see why the recog- 
nition issue should signify all this; but the 
fact is that it does to many Asians; includ- 
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ing numbers who are on the fence. Many 
an Asian has told me that American non- 
recognition of the Communist regime in 
Peiping has had much to do with checking 
the impetus of the Communist advance in 
Asia. 

Even Chinese who are not particularly in 
sympathy with the Chinese Nationalist Gov- 
ernment tell us that recognition of the Com- 
munist dictators in Peiping would be the 
greatest single nonmilitary triumph for the 
Communist cause and the hardest psycho- 
logical blow against the will to resist the 
further spread of communism that could be 
devised. 

It would be an unthinkable betrayal of 
the Chinese Government and its people on 
Formosa and likewise a grave disservice to 
the mass of Chinese people on the mainland 
suffering under Communist dictatorship. 
Our friendship for them shall not waver, 
and it demands that we shall not strengthen 
the hand of their oppressor. 

The Communist side is becoming increas- 
ingly aware of the immense political and 
psychological advantages, as well as the par- 
liamentary advantages in the United Nations, 
which could be obtained from general world- 
wide recognition of the Peiping regime. 
Hence we are beginning to see a series of 
maneuvers out of Moscow and Peiping de- 
signed to force the general international ac- 
ceptance of Mao Tse-tung regime as the 
legitimate government of China, entitled to 
occupy China’s seat in the United Nations, 
This endeavor must be resisted. 


The argument has been made by some 
that if we object to the admission of Red 
China into the U. N. why do we not ob- 
ject to the presence of the Soviet Union 
in the U. N. I, for one, of course, have 
continuously advocated that we should 
take measures to expel the Soviet Union 
from the U. N., precisely because it has 
violated the U. N. Charter, particularly 
article 2, section 5, which I have quoted 
above. However, even though one does 
not advocate the expulsion of the Soviet 
Union from the U. U., it does not neces- 
sarily follow that it is therefore desirable 
to admit Red China. We are well aware 
of what type of regime the Red Chinese 
are. Any act leading toward its admis- 
sion to the U. N. would be done in the 
face of our actual knowledge of its 
treacherous character. 

But when the United Nations was 
formed it was believed by many people 
that the Soviet Union was a peace-loving 
state; that it was able and willing to 
carry out the obligations of the charter; 
that it would attempt to settle its inter- 
national disputes by peaceful means; 
that it would refrain from the threat 
or use of force against the territorial in- 
tegrity or political independence of any 
other state; that it would assist the 
United Nations in its actions and that 
it would refrain from giving assistance to 
any state against which the United Na- 
tions is taking preventive or enforce- 
ment action. It was seriously believed 
by many that the Soviet Union would be 
become a true partner in the U. N. and 
live up to its provisions. It was on that 
very assumption that they were brought 
in as one of the founders of the United 
Nations. We now well know, that the 
Soviet Union got into the U. N. by rea- 
son of its guile and the free world’s gul- 
libility. Now that it is in, it is difficult 
to expel it. 

But however that may be, because we 
have made a serious mistake once is no 
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reason to make the same serious mis- 
take again. The U. N. cannot admit Red 
China, knowing its true character, with- 
out thereby denying the very purpose of 
the U. N.’s existence. 


The American people feel a strong 
bond of friendship with the Chinese peo- 
ple. The Chinese people and the Na- 
tionalist Government were strong and 
faithful allies of the United States in 
its war against Japan. The American 
people know that the Chinese National- 
ist Government is more representative of 
the Chinese people than the Chinese re- 
gime could ever be. We know that this 
dark hour in Chinese history will pass 
and that China will again be free and a 
sovereign nation. 


These American hopes for China were 
expressed on February 26, 1954, by Mr. 
Walter S. Robertson, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Far Eastern Affairs, in 
an address he made on the occasion of 
the transfer of two United States de- 
stroyers to the Republic of China, at 
Charleston, S. C. Mr. Robertson on that 
occasion stated: 


It is for all these reasons that no wiah 
1s closer to the heart of the American peo- 
ple than that China shall be herself again. 
It is in witness of that hope that two Ameri- 
can destroyers today are being transferred 
to the Chinese flag. These vessels are sym- 
bols of our abiding faith in China and of 
our conviction that China will again, as al- 
ways in the past, prove stronger than the 
alien intruder. We believe these ships will 
contribute to bringing nearer the day when 
China will belong unreservedly to the Chi- 
nese. In passing to the command of the 
Republic of China, they go to strengthen a 
government that is at once a symbol and a 
fruit of the inextinguishable Chinese spirit. 

Recently, 14,000 Chinese prisoners of war 
in Korea, by choosing to forsake the ties of 
family and community in order to live under 
a truly Chinese flag, exposed the fraudulence 
of the claims of the authorities in Peiping 
to speak with the voice of China. The pas- 
sionate determination of so many soldiers 
from their command not to return to Com- 
munist rule clearly came as a great shock 
to those authorities. It did not surprise us 
in the least. There has never been any ques- 
tion in our minds as to how the Chinese 
people would choose if given the choice be- 
tween a government rooted in Chinese tradi- 
tions and one that has made of China a 
handmaiden of an alien imperialism. It is 
because of what. we know of the Chinese 
people's ability to endure the most malig- 
nant fortune without being crushed by it 
or surrendering to it that we have no doubt 
of the outcome of China's present travail. 


The Late Honorable Sidney A. Camp 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, it was with 
sorrow and grief that I received the 
news of the passing of our beloved col- 
league, Sidney Camp. Duties in my 
district prevented my being here to eulo- 
gize him at the time of his passing, and 
now as I rise to pay tribute to my late 
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departed friend, there is little that I can 
add to the splendid eulogies spoken by 
other Members. It has been my privi- 
lege to serve with him on the Committee 
on Ways and Means. He was a valuable 
member of the committee and had an 
unfailing sense of devotion to duty. All 
who knew him loved him and he will be 
sorely missed both in the committee and 
in the House. Sid Camp has left a host 
of warm friends and the Nation has suf- 
fered a great loss. My deepest sympa- 
they goes to the members of his family. 


Congressmen Need Raise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing words of Drew Pearson should 
give us “food for thought.” They are 
part of his column which appeared in 
the Washington Post and Times Herald 
cf August 18, 1954. 

CONGRESSMEN NEED RAISE 

It may sound strange coming from one 
who has done his share of criticizing Con- 
gress, but in my opinion it would be a 
tragedy if Congress did not come back this 
fall to vote a pay raise both for judges and 
Congressmen themselves. 

President Eisenhower urged such a pay 
boost last year. A commission was ap- 
pointed, a recommendation made, but now 
all has been forgotten. 

Congressmen and Federal judges are still 
struggling along on salaries that few sim- 
Marly qualified professional men would work 
for, though some are getting tired and re- 


signing. 

In the old days, the Senate was a rich 
man's corporation, where a Member could 
afford to work for nothing. And the re- 
sultant legislation, as could be expected, 
benefited the rich. The House of Repre- 
sentatives has featured those who got kick- 
backs from their staff, private expense ac- 
counts a la Nrxon, or skimped their families. 

Few men in any job these days have to 
maintain two houses, unless they are cor- 
poration executives and get paid for it. But 
a Co must keep a home in his 
district and a home in Washington, esspeci- 
ally if he has children. The expense is ter- 
rific. 

On top of this, few people are called upon 
to work longer hours than a United States 
Senator. 

The ordinary citizen working such hours 
would have gone on strike long ago, whether 
union or nonunion. 

Yet most Members of Congress are con- 
scientious, honest men. This writer hap- 
pens to have exposed irregularities, helped 
send four Congressmen to jail in recent 
years. However, I am certain these do not 
represent the congressional average. 

What's bound to happed is that if con- 
gressional salaries are not increased, the 
caliber of our legislators will go down and 
down. 

Since Congressmen hesitate to vote them- 
selves an increase before elections, I sug- 
gest that the House return after November, 
when the Senate will have to return to vote 
on McCartHy anyway, and then both take 
up the long overdue question of congres- 
sional and judicial salaries. 
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Our Liberty Is Not Expendable 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include here- 
with excerpts from an address by Eric 
Peterson, general secretary-treasurer of 
the International Association of Ma- 
chinists, made at the IAM summer in- 
stitute at Madison, Wis. 

Our Laceaty Is Not EXPENDABLE 


The changing times have brought to Amer- 
ican labor a greater interest and a grave re- 
sponsibility in the world scene. If we would 
remain free, we cannot ignore the threat to 
the freedoms of all of us which are con- 
tained in the plottings and activities of im- 
perialistic communism. 

We must be alert to recognize the cynical 
lies behind the ever changing false faces put 
on by the Communists to trick us. These 
masks are worn to disguise the cruel and 
heartless exploitation of all workers in Com- 
munist countries. 

If the free people of the world are tq be 
victorious in this struggle, if we are to re- 
main leaders of the free world, we of the 
American labor movement must do our part 
in exposing and identifying Communist 
trickery. 

We must recognize, for example, that Com- 
munists use the slogans of peace as instru- 
ments of war, that they use the slogans of 
prosperity, justice, and self-rule to enslave 
nations. 


STOCKHOLM PETITION 


All of us still remember the Stockholm 
peace petition circulated by the Communists 
4 years ago. That so-called peace petition 
was launched in Stockholm, Sweden, on 
March 19, 1950—almost 3 months to the day 
before their invasion of South Korea, 

The Stockholm peace petition was part of 
the military plan for the Communist inva- 
sion of South Korea. Its objective was to 
arouse world sentiment against the develop- 
ment of atomic weapons by the United States 
to such a pitch that South Korea could be 
invaded without fear that atomic weapons 
would be used against the Communist forces 
there. 

Let us never fall to point out that the 
Communist Government of Russia also has 
a well-developed atomic weapons program. 
Let us point out again and again that it is 
Russia that refuses to agree to any program 
for international control of atomic arma- 
ments that would include international in- 
spection of atomic energy plants. The 
United States and Canada are not only will- 
ing but have committed themselves to such 
a Program. 

Anyone who knows the truth, knows the 
enormity of the Communist lies. They call 
themselves the party of peace. Yet, they 
continue to prepare for war. 

ANOTHER CAMPAIGN 

Behind the Iron Curtain, Communist 
propaganda praises the preparations for 
aggressions. In other countries, anyone 
who would prepare to resist their aggression 
is labeled a warmonger. 

The whole purpose of the Communist 
peace offensive is to trick us into slackening 
. their next aggres- 

n. 

I point this out to you today because I am 
reliably informed that the Communists are 
about to launch another “peace campaign.” 
As a prelude to the invasion of what country? 
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Formosa? Southern Indochina? Tran? 
Yugoslavia? We don't know who is next on 
their time table. 

It's our job to help make our neighbors 
understand that when a Communist uses 
the word peace, he is doing it to help the 
military plans of the international Commu- 
nist movement, 

A NEW FALSE FACE. 


During the past few weeks, the Communist 
Party in this country—what's left of that 
miserable band—has changed its line once 
again. And, once again they are putting on 
a new false face. In this one, they are try- 
ing to convince us that they are sincere ad- 
vocates of democracy and Americanism. 
For the next few weeks or months, they are 
going to try to persuade Americans—includ- 
ing trade union members—to work for a na- 
tional policy of “peaceful coexistence” with 
communism. 

They are going to masquerade—as they 
have before—as champions of the working- 
man, The Communists, of course, have a 
great contempt for workingmen. They think 
that a change of line and a few slogans 
will make us forget all about their purpose 
and their real program—as printed up long 
ago in the basic literature of the Communist 
Party and as practiced in every Communist 
country. 

Do they think we cannot read their labor 
laws? Laws that deny workers the elemen- 
tary rights of freedom of speech, freedom of 
assembly, freedom of association? Laws that 
in Russia, for example, send a machinist to 
jail if a locomotive breaks down after he 
has repaired it? Laws that make a worker 
financially Mable for spoilage? Laws that 
carry jail sentences for lateness for work? 

PEACEFUL COEXISTENCE 


As honest union members, we cannot live 
a peaceful coexistence with any group that 
has as its basic purposes the suppression of 
our individual and group liberties. ` 

Nothing in the Communist drive for world 
domination provides us with any evidence 
that they have any intention of living peace- 
fully with the free world. The evidence is 
all to the contrary. For that reason, we 
cannot support any policy of coexistence with 
communism whether proposed by Commu- 
nists or anyone else. 

Nor can we live in peaceful coexistence 
with any other group that seeks to suppress 
our American liberties—even though they 
pretend to do it in the name of fighting 
communism. 


VALUE OF FREEDOM 


We in the International Association of 
Machinists believe in the free American way 
of life. We believe that a man is innocent 
until he is proven guilty. We believe every 
man is entitled to a fair trial—no matter 
what wrongdoing he is charged with. We 
believe that every man has the right to dis- 
sent and that he should be encouraged to, 
if that is his honest belief. We believe in 
the American 2-party political system and 
we oppose anyone who would seek to change 
the opposition with treason because he 
hasn't always agreed with it. We are against 
the introduction of totalitarian methods in 
America. That is why we are dead against 
McCarthyism. 

We in the International Association of 
Machinists stand for peace. At the same 
time, we believe that there are things worth 
fighting for. Freedom is one of them. 

We—the organized workers of America— 
are living, incontrovertible proof of the value 
of freedom. Only in a free society can a labor 
movement such as ours exist. Only through 
a free labor movement can wage earners 
achieve the dignity, Justice and opportunity 
which are their birthright. 

So, we must educate ourselves in these 
troubled times to a realization of national 
and world problems and to an ability to 
do our part in solving them. 
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The Atomic Energy Dill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1954 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, it is 
said hereabouts that the atomic energy 
bill will soon be considered in the House 
and that only 2 days will be allowed for 
debate and discussion. 

The bill is compiled of some 107 pages 
of technical provision and complex 
phraseology. It affects a $12 billion in- 
vestment of the American taxpayers and 
whatever final law we enact will reach 
into the destiny of many generations to 
come. 

It is, therefore, my earnest hope and 
plea that the leadership will insure that 
no restriction of time be placed upon dis- 
cussion of perhaps the most vital sub- 
ject yet to be presented to this Congress 
or indeed any other Congress. 

As the bill now reads it is objectionable 
to me, and I think a great many others, 
primarily because it negatives the non- 
partisan public-power policy of this 
country that has been developed since 
1902. That occurs because of the current 
absence in the measure of any reliable 
safeguard against exploitation of atomic 
power by private utilities. It practically 
forbids the Atomic Energy Commission 
to operate in the commercial power field 
which simply means that the taxpayers 
will have to pay for further experimen- 
tation, from which the private utilities 
will ultimately benefit. 

There are many deficiencies in the bill 
as it now stands but, in the public inter- 
est and recognition of the tremendous 
amount of money that has come out of 
the average taxpayer's pocket, two major 
improvements must be inserted in the 
act before, in my judgment, it should be 
approved. 

The present patent provision must be 
corrected to insure that no atomic de- 
velopment monopoly can be established 
by those few firms privileged to carry out 
the original atomic energy research un- 
der Government contract and subsidy. 

The provision restricting the Atomic 
Energy Commission from producing 
atomic power for Government-operated 
plant uses and also making it available 
for public consumption through rural 
electric cooperatives and municipal 
agencies must also be removed in defer- 
ence to the power-consuming public and 
protection against unjust profiteering. 

I sincerely remind the Members of this 
House that a heavy moral obligation rests 
upon us with respect to this particular 
legislation. Let us give this vitally im- 
portant subject the long and careful and 
serious consideration it warrants. We 
can do no less to merit the continuing 
trust and confidence of the people who 
sent us here to legislate for the general 
welfare. 
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The Foundations’ Case 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our 
colleagues to the following article, writ- 
ten by Mr. M. Jay Racusin. This is the 
second of two articles describing some 
of the accomplishments and objectives 
over the years of the leading philan- 
thropic foundations of this country. 
The first article has already been made 
a part of the RECORD. 

It appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune of August 17, 1954, and is as 
follows: 

SUPPORT von Food RESEARCH, MEDICINE, 
ASTRONOMY, AND Fonte Goop WILL 
AMONG THE CONTRIBUTIONS i 

(By M. Jay Racusin) 

For more than twenty years a group of 
scientists on the southwestern tip of Cape 
Cod have been quietly working on a little 
known project under the name of the Woods 
Hole Oceanographic Institution. This work, 
like many others, represents another im- 
portant tangible instance of the efforts 
made by the Rockefeller and Carnegie 
Foundations. 

The scientists have been searching for new 
mass resources of protein food. The late 
Dr. Karl T. Compton, atomic scientist and 
former head of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, had warned the world that 
unless new, limitless sources of such food 
were found, the increase in population over 
the next 50 years would bring tremendous 
social upheavals. 

These scientists recently reported they had 
found untold wealth of the necessary nutri- 
tion in the ocean and that it could easily be 
made available to man. They are devising 
methods by which the hungry peoples of the 
world, without any knowledge of the sea, 
may feed themselves unstintingly from its 
bounty, and avoid the social upheavals pre- 
dicted by Dr. Compton. 

The thousands of scientists, scholars, and 
educators who have been financially nursed 
through their studies by these and many 
foundations, the scores of colleges, univer- 
sities, hospitals, research centers and pro- 
fessional organizations that have received 
millions from them for scientific and educa- 
tional advancement represent values to the 
community and the Nation which, though 
intangible, are incalculable. 


SMALL AID, BIG RESULT 


Sometimes a small grant to a faltering 
scientist at a crucial moment has produced 
spectacular results. In this category is the 
case of Dr. Leonard Colebrook, former di- 
rector of the laboratory of Queen Charlotte's 
Hospital in England. He was looking for a 
remedy to reduce the number of deaths and 
infections of women in childbirth. He re- 
ceived a grant for the purpose from the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 

In 1936 he reported that he had been de- 
veloping and experimenting with a drug pro- 
duced by the Pasteur Institute, a changed 
version of the German chemical, prontosil, 
and that it had amazing powers in protecting 
women in childbirth from infections. He 
called his drug sulfanilimide. It had its 
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derivatives have been useful in the cure of 
forms of meningitis, pneumonia and other 
diseases. 

Another Rockefeller Foundation fellow, 
Dr. Edwin J. Cohn, developed a plasma frac- 
tion and transfusion technique at the Har- 
vard Medical School during World War II 
which has become part of the blood-bank 
service of the American Red Cross. 

The Rockefelier Foundation provided fi- 
nancial assistance to Dr. Ernest A. Lawrence, 
inventor of the cyclotron, to perfect his early 
models, and provided money for the 184-inch 
model that was the key tool for the re- 
search work that produced the atom bomb. 
The same foundation financed the success- 
ful search for human sex hormones. And 
it provided fellowships for specialized train- 
ing for 23 of the leading scientists who later 
worked on the first atom bomb. 


A DOUBLE UNIVERSE 


In 1928 the California Institute of Tech- 
nology began work on a project to double 
the size of the universe for human eyes. It 
was the 200-inch telescope at Mount Palo- 
mar, the largest telescope in the world. The 
Rockefeller Foundation financed the entire 
venture and had put up a total of #6,500,000 
when the telescope began functioning in 
January 1949, 

The same foundation, in 1910, initated a 
project to suppress hookworm and yellow 
fever in the South. Within 5 years and with 
the expenditure of millions on experts, 
equipment and medicaments, the two dis- 
eases were brought under control. 

The foundation’s work on these and other 
diseases, including malaria and the yaws, 
was extended throughout the world. In In- 
dia, particularly, where 60 to 80 percent of 
the population were found to be infected 
with one or another of these ailments, the 
job of eradication brought economic im- 
provement and health to millions of the 
people. 

In the 1940's, the Rockefeller Foundation, 
apprised of a serious food problem in Mex- 
ico, developed corn and wheat-growing 
projects there with such success that the 
food yield was increased by around 30 per- 
cent. This project was copied in other 
areas throughout the world where food 
shortages existed. 

In 1946, the Rockefeller Foundation 
financed the establishment at Columbia 
University of the Russian Institute, provid- 
ing instruction and information on Russian 
affairs. Army, Navy, Air Force, and State 
Department representatives have been re- 
ceiving training there on how to deal with 
Russian and Communist problems. The in- 
stitute has received high praise from Presi- 
dent Eisenhower for its services as a “corner- 
stone of our defense against communism.” 

The Berkshire Music Center, a training 
echool for musicians, is also a philanthropy 
of the Rockefeller charities. 

WORK IN FOREIGN FIELD 


Outstanding m the foreign field as a 
means of promoting good will is the venture 
of the Ford Foundation in a village-improve- 
ment program. It is going forward in 43,000 
villages in India, and is expected to be op- 
erating in all of the country’s 500,000 villages 
by 1963. 

The Ford Foundation has also made a 
special effort in the field of television which 
it is seeking to develop as a powerful me- 
dium of public education. Its omnibus 
program, a phase of its TV-Radio Workship, 
over 82 stations, is said to reach a maximum 
of 18 million persons weekly throughout the 
country. Another program, Excursion, for 
young people, is sald to have a weekly audi- 
ence of 9 million. 
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The John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation, has aided some 1,500 writers, 
artists and all types of professional students 
with fellowships to enable them to develop 
latent talents. Among these fellows have 
been Stephen Vincent Benet, author of John 
Brown's Body, and Thomas Wolfe, who wrote 
Look Homeward, Angel. Many other foun- 
dations have contributed in this field. 

In the list of foundation contributions 
there is also the Sloan-Kettering Institute 
for Cancer Research, financed by the Alfred 
P. Sloan Foundation, and the National Gal- 
lery of Art at Washington, erected and 
largely stocked by the A. W. Mellon Educa- 
tional and Charitable Trust. 

The above list is but a sampling of some 
of the tangible good things the foundations 
of the Nation have accomplished. 

STRONG SOCIAL, FORCES 

Dr. Ernest V. Hollis, of the United States 
Office of Education, ranked foundations 
only immediately below school, church and 
government as among the most influential 
social forces of our time. 

Their tremendous achievements have 
been conceded in the recent report of the 
Reece House Committee Investigating Tax- 
Exempt Foundations. Innumerable public 
benefits,“ said the report, “are traceable to 
the philanthropies in which foundations 
have been engaged. Both in volume and 
kind their benefits must appear to any stu- 
dent of this subject to have been without 
parallel, And in the vast majority of in- 
stances they must be regarded as beyond 
question, either from the standpoint of 
their conformity to the intentions of their 
donors, or from the standpoint of the truly 
American quality of their consequences.” 


Which Page Do You Read?—Big GOP 
Dailies Jubilant in Editorials—Job Lay- 
off Stories Are Another Matter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


Or PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it is unlikely that the slick 
propaganda of reactionary columnists 
will succeed in having many people be- 
lieve that black is white and that good 
is bad. This brain-washing technique 
now being used to deceive the public in- 
dicates what little respect these writers 
have for the intelligence of the Ameri- 
‘can people. This desperate effort to 
popularize the record of the Eisenhower 
administration is being made by the Re- 
publican press all over the Nation. A 
good example of what is being done is 
given in an article by Don Smith, pub- 
licity director of the Ohio CIO. 

Mr. Speaker, I include herewith Mr. 
Smith's article which was published re- 
cently in the CIO News: 

Wirten Pace Do You Rran?—Bic GOP Dans 
JUBILANT IN EprrorraALs—Jos Layrorr STO- 
RIES ARE ANOTHER MATTER 
Ever since unemployment started to in- 

crease under the present administration, 

most Ohio papers have been beside them- 
selves trying to cover the whole thing up. 

You could hardly blame them in a way. 
After all, 20 years is a long time to walt for 
a Republican President. 
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The editorial page is an interesting page 
to read these days because it is here that the 
papers really ignore the facts. The papers“ 
columnists also join in the campaign. 

We noticed recently that the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer was doing a dandy job of ignor- 
ing the facts. 

One of its columnists, Philip Porter, wrote 
a column in which he poked fun at what 
he called the “prophets of doom“ for their 
warnings about the anemic state of our econ- 
omy. Porter poked fun because he said such 
dire predictions were only echoes now, They 
were echoes now because things were fine 
and looking better, Porter wrote. 

One editorial entitled “The Recession Re- 
cedes” assured its readers, “Calm optimism 
over business prospects is sweeping the coun- 


But in the news columns which are based 
primarily on fact, the Plain Dealer reported— 
on the same day Porter's “everything is rosy” 
column appeared—that “Akron began to 
feel the pinch of poor rellef today when city 
council's finance committee approved trans- 
fering $50,000 into the relief account * . 
This marked the first time since before 
World War It that the general fund was 
tapped for poor relief.” 

And this one from Mansfeld, Ohio: "With 
county relief rolls growing here, Richland 
County Commissioners today announced a 
plan to put able-bodied but Jobless men to 
work on county work crews. The relief-roll 
workers will earn up to $5 a day, which will 
be credited on their grocery and rent bills.” 

In short, the editorial writers fly in the 
face of the facts printed in their own news- 
papers. While they are attempting to put 
rose-colored glasses on their readers, their 
news columns are printing the true facts of 
the case. 

Now that the one-party press has a Re- 
publican President, it just can't admit that 
business and people aren't as well off as under 
the Democrats. 

If people started to believe such things, 
they might elect some Democrats to office. 
So, the papers must do their best to protect 
the “new team.” And they do it by con- 
stantly reassuring their readers that times 
have improved since January 1953. 

The only trouble is that many of their 
readers may be looking at such editorials and 
columns as they stand in line to collect 
thelr unemployment checks. 


GOP Farm Program Is Divide and Conquer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
appearing in the September 1954 issue of 
the Democratic Digest, entitled “GOP 
Farm Program Is Divide and Conquer.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GOP Farm Procram Is Diving AND CONQUER 

On the eve of the House vote on the Eisen- 
hower farm program, Vice President Nixon 
and Agriculture Secretary Exra Taft Benson 
took to the airwaves and tried to explain to 
the country why the administration had 
abandoned General Eisenhower's campaign 
promises and was advocating lower farm 
price supports. 
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But the next day the authoritative Wall 
Street Journal revealed the real underlying 
Treason for the repudiation of 1952's golden 
promises: the Republican high command, re- 
ported the Journal, is convinced that “the 
GOP stands to gain more votes by advocating 
flexible price supports than it can hope to 
win by accepting another year or more of the 
present 90-percent price guaranties. The 
GOP’s sharp-pencil boys are convinced that 
control of Congress in this fall's elections 
will be decided not on the farms but in the 
cities.” 

The Journal had finally voiced what many 
others had begun to suspect—that the 
months ahead sre to see a concerted cam- 
paign on the part of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to drive a wedge between the farmer 
and the city dweller, to set one economic 
group against another, 

This theme showed Itself early in Benson's 
tenure as the Government's top farm official. 
In April 1953, barely 3 months after he had 
taken office, Benson told the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors that unless costs 
of the price-support program were cut down, 
“the customers in the cities will turn against 
the program and may result in throwing it 
all out.” 

Tue potential farm-city split can always 
be exploited by anyone who seeks to peddle 
the argument that lower farm supports will 
mean lower food prices to consumers. But 
the facts show that although farm prices 
have fallen 7 percent since the Republicans 
took over, food prices to the housewives have 
remained at peak highs, 

The farm-city split can also be exploited 
by anyone who chooses to ignore the fact 
that farm-price supports are not mere hand. 
outs to farmers, but prosperity insurance for 
the entire Nation—white-collar workers, la- 
borers, businessmen, large and small. Since 
Ezra Benson took office, cash receipts from 
farm marketings have fallen about $2 bil- 
lion. This represents a $2 billion drop in 
the market for automobiles, clothes, ap- 
pliances, farm equipment, and other prod- 
ucts, which are manufactured in the cities. 
Farm implement dealers and workers don't 
need to be told about how farmers and city 
folk must depend on each other; acute un- 
employment in that industry tells the story 
graphically. 

Any Secretary of Agriculture has it within 
his power to point out this interdependence 
and heal over a potential farm-city split, or 
to fan the flames of the city revolt against 
the farmer. Ezra Benson has chosen the 
latter course. In January of this year he 
presented to the Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee some figures purporting to show that the 
cost of the farm program since 1932 has been 
more than $16 billion, and wondered “At 
what point will the 140 million Americans 
who do not live on farms rise up * * * and 
demand not revision but outright elimina- 
tion of all direct ald to agriculture?” 

Outraged Senators protested the $16 bil- 
lion figure. Some days later, Benson quietly 
submitted to the committee a new set of 
figures, which showed the total cost of the 
farm price-support program to be one-six- 
teenth of his original cost figure. 

It would be a mistake, however, to attrib- 
ute this Benson campaign entirely to the 
political calculations of the Republican 
sharp pencil boys. Benson actually believes 
in a philosophy that is a sharp departure 
from the thinking that underlies the Demo- 
cratic farm program. 

Two Benson statements give the key to 
this new philosophy. One, made during his 
first press conference as Secretary of Agri- 
culture, has to do with farm price supports 
which, for the past two decades have been 
looked on as prosperity insurance for the 
entire Nation. Now they are regarded as 
mere disaster insurance, designed to protect 
the farmer against a curious phenomenon 
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which Mr. Benson calls “undue disaster.“ 
Many farmers are disturbed at the thought 
that there exists, in Benson's mind, such a 
thing as a due disaster—something which 
is coming to the farmers regardless, 

The other Benson statement is reminis- 
cent of the philosophy of the late Andrew 
Mellon, who believed that “a little unemploy- 
ment is a good thing.” Ezra Benson seems 
to feel that a little insecurity” (“the spur of 
insecurity,” as Benson puts it) 1s also a good 
thing for the soul, especially the farmer’s 
soul, 

The championing of this philosophy has 
been given the flavor of a righteous moral 
crusade both by Eisenhower and by Benson. 

Benson is fond of telling reporters who 
come to interview him that the farmers will 
come around to his point of view for the 
simple reason that his beliefs are right. Be- 
ginning with his very first press conference, 
Benson's statements and speeches have been 
studded with phrases such as, “the guiding 
principle [of my administration] will be to 
strengthen the individual integrity, freedom, 
and the very moral fiber of each citizen.” 

Throughout, there is an implication that 
the farmers are a selfish, greedy, immoral lot 
to expect their Government to help them in 
thelr lonely fight against not only the 
hazards of nature. but the more important 
hazard of a totally free and unpredictable 
market. But as a leading farm spokesman 
commented, “It’s all very well for Ike and 
Benson to moralize about the virtues of 
austerity and the importance of farmers 
standing on their own feet, but Id be more 
impressed if the President applied some of 
this philosophy to his business pals. Ap- 
parently it's wrong and immoral to back up 
the farmers, but perfectly all right to fix up 
the big business boys with tariff protection, 
tax writeoffs, giveaways of our natural re- 
sources, and all sorts of other subsidies 
running into the billions.” 

During Benson's first year in Washington, 
he was most often portrayed by reporters as 
a sincere, naive, and totally candid man, who 
assumed his high office untutored in the 
ways of Washington life, armed only with his 
high moral convictions, Benson: Prayer, 
Persuasion and Parity” was the headline on 
an early newspaper profile of Benson. 

To veteran Washington correspondents, 
this was not quite a faithful portrait of the 
Ezra Benson they had known as a Wash- 
ington lobbyist during 4 years of World War 
II. who had sought to emasculate wartime 
price controls, pushed antilabor legislation, 
and blocked efforts to improve the lot of 
Mexican farmworkers. These reporters were 
well aware that Benson is no Washington 
novice, and that he knows his way around 
the corridors on Capitol Hill. 

Benson's highly touted principles began to 
pale even to Washington newcomers when 
one of his first major actions was to con- 
tinue dairy price supports at their existing 
high level. This obviously went against his 
own personal convictions, since a year later 
Benson lowered dairy supports a full 15 per- 
cent. 

The Secretary’s tendency toward sancti- 
moniousness also made it more difficult for 
many to swallow his spending of Government 
funds to furnish a Government-owned cot- 
tage on Government land for his own week- 
end use. 

But if, as seems to be the case, Benson 
believes in “a little insecurity” for the farm- 
er, he has stood behind that belief, for 
his policies have surely been well designed 
to achieve that aim. Chief among these 18 
his decision that price supports on 5 of the 6 
basic commodities (wheat, cotton, corn, 
peanuts, and rice) should be placed on a 
sliding scale ranging from 75 to 90 percent 
of parity (the measure of fair prices to farm- 
ers in relation to prices they pay for things 
they buy), replacing the present minimum 
90 percent supports. 
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Neither Ezra Benson nor Dwight Eisen- 
hower seemed concerned by the direct vio- 
lation of General Eisenhower's categorical 
pledge at Brookings, S. Dak., during the 1952 
campaign: The Republican Party is pledged 
to the sustaining of the 90 percent parity 
price support, and it is pledged even more 
than that to helping the farmer obtain his 
full parity, 100 percent parity, with the guar- 
anty in the price supports of 90.” 

The Benson-Eisenhower formula of lower 
price supports opens up the possibility that 
at the very time the economy is declining, 
farm price supports will be lowered, thus 
cutting farm income and purchasing power 
and hastening the decline, 

One Washington observer has wisecracked, 
“I guess Ezra Benson has never read General 
Eisenhower's campaign speeches, He cer- 
tainly leads the Cabinet in the broken-prom- 
ise department.” The record bears out the 
reporter's observation. 

General Eisenhower pledged himself, for 
example, to foster rural electrification. But 
Ezra Benson impounded REA loan funds 
already provided by Congress, made drastic 
cuts in other REA loan funds, and abolished 
many of the technical services which the 
Government used to provide REA coopera- 
tives. 

General Eisenhower complained, during 
the 1952 campaign, that soil-conservation 
work was proceeding too slowly. His Secre- 
tary of Agriculture cut soil soil conservation 
and flood-control floods by roughly half, 
and reorganized the renowned Soil Conser- 
vation Service in such a way, experts say, as 


-to destroy its technical competence. 


The general spoke disparagingly, 2 years 
ago, of the moral bankruptcy of the Bran- 
nan plan. Yet this year he and his Agricul- 
tural Secretary have recommended a system 
for supporting wool prices described by the 
Omaha World-Herald as the Brannan plan, 
lock, stock, and barrel.” This wool plan 
was suggested as early as 1946 by former 
Agriculture Secretary CLINTON ANDERSON, 

Another 1952 pledge was to end what Gen- 
eral Eisenhower had called regimentation of 
the farmers. Yet Ezra Benson has insti- 
tuted what are generally agreed to be the 
tightest production controls in the history 
of the farm program. 

But the broken pledge that contains the 
most disturbing symptom of Benson's phi- 
losophy is the often-repeated Eisenhower 
promise to “increase farmer participation” 
and to have the farm program “farmer-run.” 
Not only has Ezra Benson ordered new Fed- 
eral employees (whom Eisenhower had called 
agricrats in 1952) to perform functions for- 
merly carried on by farmer-elected commit- 
teemen; more important, he has placed 
bankers, businessmen, and middlemen, rather 
than farmers, in key spots in the Agricul- 
ture Department. As Business Week maga- 
gine reported, there's no doubt that top 
staffers are probably more properly classified 
ás businessmen than as farmers.” 

This business influence is reflected in the 
operation of Benson’s department. Many 
Democratic Senators and Representatives 
from the Southwest observed last summer 
that the administration's program to aid 
the drought-stricken cattlemen, when it was 
finally put into operation, had the effect of 
helping the packers and processors far more 
than the cattle growers. 

Bankers have benefited from the adminis- 
tration’s application of its “tight money“ 
policy to the farmers. The cost of obtaining a 
Government-price-support loan has been 
raised by one-half percent, the benefit going 
to the bankers who handle these loans. 

The entire Government loan program has 
been administered in an almost miserly way. 
When last year’s southwestern drought 
pushed many small cattlemen to the brink 
of bankruptcy, Ezra Benson refused to give 
them the temporary loans that would see 
them through the crisis; he had to be forced 
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by Congress to institute an-emergency loan 
program, 

And as Benson continued to push his 
lower price-support program, Agriculture De- 
partment figures revealed that farmers’ parity 
ratio had slipped to the lowest point since 
March 1941. 


Ireland: The Finances of Partition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following review from 
the Derry Journal: 


IRELAND: THE FINANCES OF PARTTTION 
(Review by Commentator“) 


The ramifications of the Belfast Govern- 
ment’s financial relations with Britain have 
all along been a mystery to most people, 
They are completely beyond the man-in-the- 
street. The Government's own supporters 
have never been able to make hear nor tall of 
them; even its party members have repeat- 
edly confessed themselves to be in the dark 
on the subject. “I have for 3 years,” said 
Mr. A. F. Wilson, Member of Parliament, 
“been trying to get a grip on the precise sit- 
uation. In site of the Ministers (Major 
Sinclair’s) able manner even now I have not 
fully got the grasp of the whole situation.” 

Small blame to a backbencher like Mr. 
Wilson for being unable to figure it out when 
it appears at times to be beyond even the 
Minister himself, as when his statement that 
“the six counties only received from reserved 
revenue whatever is sufficient to meet their 
own requirements” was belied by the fact 
that on quite a number of occasions the 
amounts paid over by the Imperial Ex- 
chequer considerably exceeded in fact the 
amounts necessary to bridge the gap between 
Stormont’s revenue and expenditure. Even 
the official statements of accounts in Britain 
and in Belfast do not always agree. 

British parliamentarians in general are 
completely ignorant with regard to the posi- 
tion and most of them in any event could 
not care less, which just suits the British 
Government's policy to a tee. British minis- 
terial answers to occasional queries on the 
subject are so reticent and evasive as to 
suggest a conspiracy of silence such as they 
maintain on the question of partition in 
general. They have even been known to lend 
themselves to a complete misconception as 
when one of them described as correct a 
statement by the egregious Professor Savory 
to the effect that “the net amount paid by 
‘Northern’ Ireland since the ‘Northern’ Ire- 
land Government came into existence in 
1922 is no less than £194 million sterling. 
That is the net contribution by ‘Northern’ 
Ireland as a contribution to the British 
Treasury“ —a statement which the British 
Treasury officials must have known to be 
sheer nonsense. 

UNVEILED 


Two years ago the subject came under an 
embarrassing limelight for Stormont in a 
series of articles by Mr. G. C. Duggan, C. B., 
O. B. E., LL. D., retired principal assistant 
secretary to the Six County ministry of 
finance and comptroller and auditor-gen- 
eral for the area. From his intimate knowl- 
edge of the working of the system he re- 
vealed the trend in Stormont's financial 
relations with Britain which had steadily 
reduced the former to a mere underling of 
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the imperial exchequer, while retaining tho 
trappings of a semi-independent legislature. 

Now comes a book which puts the whole 
system under the microscope of research 
by a highly qualified and competent mind in 
such matters and which, with copious ref- 
erence to all the availiable figures and other 
data, lays bare for the first time the full 
story of the working of Britain's financial 
transactions with the Belfast Government 
from the start, insofar as they cannot be 
cloaked by the devious devices of either gov- 
ernment. The book is entitled Ireland 
Finances of Partition" (Published by Clon- 
more & Reynolds, Dublin, 18/—) and the au- 
thor is Labhras O Nuallain, honors graduate 
in economics and political science of Uni- 
versity College, and also of Trinity College, 
Dublin, Thoroughly versed in the sphere 
of applied economics, he has made a par- 
ticularly intensive study of the economic 
and social structure of the six-county area 
and his book, a masterly survey of a subject 
rendered particularly abstruse and cloudy by 
the modus operandi of the partitionists, has 
by dint of the keenest scrutiny and research 
at last dispelled the fog that has surrounded 
the financial aspect of the question. 

It might be thought that a book which 
is based largely and of necessity on a mass 
of statistical and other detail proper to the 
subject of high finance and departmental 
operations would make dry reading for the 
tyro in such matters, but this is not so in the 
case of Mac Ui Nuallain’s work. For run- 
ning through his minute examination of the 
whole maze of intergovernmental maneuvers 
and transactions with which the book pri- 
marily deals is the documented and deeply 
informative account of the inside working 
of the policy by which partition is main- 
tained by a system of imperial intrigue and 
manipulation on the financial as on the 
political side and in the former will be 
found a key to much in the latter. If, 
therefore, Irish readers, whatever about Eng- 
lish ones, would inform themselves of the 
deeper and more subtle forces at work in 
the mutilation of this country they will find 
this revealing book anything but the dry- 
as-dust thing that the subject of economics 
and political science might seem to the non- 
academic mind to be. 

THE BRIBE 


From the background of the earlier Anglo- 
Irish financial relations it proceeds to ex- 
amine the financial side to the imperial 
overtures leading up to the Partition Act of 
1920. Therein we find the British Govern- 
ment playing the same double game as sub- 
sequently in the case of the Boundary Com- 
mission; pretending, for the deception of 
Nationalist Ireland, to be threatening Sir 
James Craig with financial pressure, as later 
with the pretense of territorial pressure, to 
go in with the rest of Ireland, while in 
reality providing Craig and Co. with every 
intimate assurance of imperial backing, fl- 
nancial, territorial, and otherwise, in pur- 
suance of the bridgehead policy. Mac Ut 
Nuallain's account of the sequel to that 1920 
transaction in the continual badgering of 
the British Governments by their Belfast 
confederates for the full price of maintain- 
ing partition, resulting in a series of finan- 
cial accommodations down to this day, 
makes absorbing reading. 

It is a story of downright self-interest on 
both sides, and of each seeking to make the 
most for its own ends of what was a self- 
seeking and sordid bargain from its incep- 
tion. It reveals the old British flair for ex- 
ploitation, at the cheapest price to itself, 
conflicting with the six-county unionist de- 
termination not to be outplayed at a game 
in which each side had the measure of, and 
as bad a political conscience, as the other. 
Whenever the British ever showed any signs 
of kicking at the Belfast claims for sub- 
vention which grew ever more repetitive and 
importunate as time went on, the latter 
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always held a trump card which gen- 

erally, or at least superficially, decided the 

issue in their favor—the fact, namely, that 

the six-county bridgehead piece of imperial 

strategy stood or fell by the subservience 

of the Belfast Government to that policy. 
POLITICAL BLACK MATL 


It was in essence a policy of blackmail and 
it worked up to a point, and at a price, but 
as Mac Ui Nuallain's book brings out, it 
was a deal in which Stormont was outdone 
in the longer run by the world’s most prac- 
tised experts In diplomatic cunning. When 
it was found, particularly in the industrial 
sphere, that the Six County statelet was, as 
Mr. Andrews later confessed, a bad insur- 
ance risk.“ and indeed a completely uneco- 
nomic unit for the critical purposes of an 
unemployment insurance scheme, save on 
the horrible assumption of an endless series 
of great wars, the Belfast Government had 
to look to Britain to avoid bankruptcy, which 
Britain, for her own political ends, had to 
avert. The result, after a deal of intergov- 
ernmental haggling, throughout which Stor- 
mont Ministers were seldom off the Imperial 
doorstep, was the series of reinsurance 
agreements whereby Britain had to under- 
take to foot the deficit in the unemployment 
fund in an area doomed to periodic depres- 
sion. 

But—and this was the catch—the increas- 
ing and unavoidable dependence of the Bel- 
fast Government on Imperial subventions of 
various kinds (the reinsurance scheme 
more particularly) entailed, by the condi- 
tions of the deal, an ever-tightening grip by 
the Imperial paymasters on the whole sub- 
ordinate system of Government in Belfast— 
until at last it was reduced to a mere sub- 
office of Whitehall. 

ANNEXATION 


The most recent Stormont “Budget” has 
confirmed the trend described by Mac Ut 
Nuallain—the almost total annexation by 
the British Treasury of control over the 
finances of this area, whether of the directly 
reserved or the nominally transferred kind. 
According to the Partition Act of 1920 the 
financial relationship between the Belfast- 
run area and Britain was to be much the 
same as that which the 1914 Home Rule 
Act (save the mark) laid down for all Ire- 
land. That is to say, the Imperial Govern- 
ment would levy and collect most of the 
taxation here and out of it refund to the 
subordinate government such amount as its 
limited sphere of self-government required, 
while holding on to the rest for Imperial pur- 
poses, 

The amount thus to be retained in the case 
of the Partition Act was to be a fixed figure 
(first put at almost £8 million and reduced 
in 1922 to £6 million) and was to be known, 
euphemistically, as the Imperial contribu- 
tion. Whatever balance, if any, remained, 
was styled the residuary share of reserved 
taxation and was to be made over to the 
Belfast Government. As for the contribu- 
tion, the Latin dictum holds, memo dat 
quod non habet, for the truth is that the Im- 
perial Government itself collects, and with- 
holds, that surplus of Imperial revenue from 
this area over and above what it chooses to 
refund for such of Stormont's requirements 
as it approves. So that the contribution 
which the Imperial Exchequer retains is 
never in Stormont’s possession or control 
at all and therefore not in its power to give, 

The only moneys over which the Belfast 
regime had actual control at the outset were 
such comparatively trifling proportion of the 
total taxation of this area as was derived 
from the local or transferred taxes (confined 
to death duties, stamp duties, motor vehicles 
tax, entertainment tax, certain license 
duties and mineral rights duty—in an area 
that had no minerals). The proceeds of that 
very limited sphere of taxation that was 
transferred to the Belfast government were 
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but 10 percent of the total revenue collected 
from the area. What it did with that local 
revenue was to be its own affair, 

THE SHORT-LIVED AUTONOMY 

And so it remained until the Reinsur- 
ance Agreements whereby, under (black- 
mailing) pressure from the partition govern- 
ment, its imperial bosses were obliged to be- 
come guarantors of the Six County unem- 
ployment fund, which would otherwise have 
gone bankrupt; and later of the social serv- 
ices in this area, which would otherwise have 
been unsupportable. Not once, as Mac UL 
Nuallain’s book brings out, was the Six 
County unemployment fund in balance from 
1922 until 1939, when the war situation 
brought its false boom to the rescue of the 
chronic depression in this area, with its 
totally unbalanced economy, 

The earlier reinsurance agreements to 
subsidize the local services, especially labor— 
for the increasing difficulties of the statelet 
made further begging missions and fresh 
agreements imperative—were accompanied by 
Stormont assurances that it would keep step 
with British developments and services, but 


in 1946 a significant clause was introduced 


in the agreement of that year, Thereafter 
Stormont became bound, not simply by its 
ministerial promises to follow British legisla- 
tion relative to the subsidized services in this 
area, but was specifically required by British 
statute to do so. 

That was the beginning of the end of any 
real powers of autonomy on its part, an abdi- 
cation that has since extended even to the 
case of its own transferred revenue, which 
is now subject like the rest of its income 
to British Treasury approval, as even Major 
Sinclair has admitted. Hence his annual pil- 
grimage to Whitehall on the eve of his 
budget to get the approval of his imperial 
overlords and walt upon their orders relative 
to the terms of that precious document. 


UNDER THE IMPERIAL THUMB 


This is how the Six County Comptroller- 
General in his report (1947-48) disclosed the 
complete financial subjection of this area, 
by a radical change in the relationship laid 
down in the 1920 act, and one never sub- 
mitted to either Parliament: 

“The ‘Northern’ Ireland budget will be 
agreed each year between the (Imperial) 
Treasury and the Ministry of Finance for 
submission to the Joint Exchequer Board” 
(a mythical body which is only another name 
for a form of appeal by Stormont to Caesar 
against Caesar). All ‘Northern’ Ireland sup- 
plementary estimates arising in the course 
of a year will be furnished to the (British) 
Treasury for their information and agree- 
ment, as above.” 

Purthermore: “The (Belfast) Ministry will 
consult with the Treasury in advance, in re- 
spect of any items of ‘Northern’ Ireland ex- 
penditure other than expenditure on services 
in parity with Britain estimated to exceed 
450,000.“ 

In other words, any expenditure supposed- 
ly at the discretion of the Belfast Parliament 
is now subject like the rest to British Treas- 
ury approval, 

Could Stormont's financial and budgetary 
subjection be more explicitly stated? The 
British Treasury has now assumed both in 
theory and in practice the controlling and 
deciding voice in all matters of Six County 
expenditures, of whatever kind, so that the 
distinction laid down in the Partition Act 
between reserved and transferred spheres of 
control has now gone by the board, In fact, 
the Comptroller-General, in reply to a 
specific question on the point by the late Mr. 
MacManaway, confirmed that Stormont ex- 
penditure on “transferred” services had since 
1947-48 to be approved both in bulk, and to 
some extent even in detail, by the British 
Treasury. And yet, Unionist M. P.'s and their 
dull-witted electorate still fondly delude 
themselves that the Stormont Parliament is 
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anything more than a mere agency and hack 
of the Imperial Government Treasury. 
MR. WARNOCK’S TWO VOICES 

A particularly blatant case in point of 
Stormont’s subservience to the Imperial will 
was the imposition on this area of the British 
revaluation measure in 1932 for purposes of 
extracting increased revenue, “A measure 
which,” said Mr. Warnock (speaking in 1940 
when he was a troublesome back-bencher on 
the way to promotion) “dealt a death blow 
to the financial structure of this country. 
This country is a poor country. It has no 
coal and no mineral resources worth talking 
about so far as we know. It has no primary 
production except agriculture and it is utter 
nonsense that this country can maintain 
itself and make a contribution of 6 millions 
per annum“ (the figure is now up to 20 mil- 
lions) “to any other country.” 

How different his story then from that of 
the Mr. Warnock who since his promotion 
has been busy depicting this same poor 
country in such flattering terms by contrast 
with his previous outcry. The late Major 
Sinclair in reply to the Mr. Warnock of those 
days could only point out that the six coun- 
ties had really no voice in the matter com- 
plained of, just as at the time of the revalua- 
tion itself Mr. Pollock (then Stormont Min- 
ister of Finance) silenced all Unionist oppo- 
sition to the measure with the blunt intima- 
tion, We must pass this measure in this 
Parliament or bave it forced on us at West- 
minster. That is definite.” 


STORMONT'S WAY OUT 


The limit in the absurdity in Stormont's 
abject financial subjection to the British 
Government was reached in 1946 when Major 
Sinclair in his “budget” statement blurted 
out, in sympathy with the class to which he 
belongs, that he flatly disagreed with his 
boss, the British Socialist chancellor's in- 
crease of death duties in the imperial budget 
of that year. Nevertheless, he could see no 
way, he said, under the parity commitment 
of avoiding the adoption of the British duties 
without modification—though death duties 
were within the category supposedly trans- 
ferred by the 1920 act to the Belfast Govern- 
ment's control. Major Sinclair subsequently 
discovered an alternative method (with the 
British Treasury's gracious permission) of 
sparing wealthy estates in this area under 
the levy in question, to the extent realized by 
raiding the charitable funds of the Catholic 
Mater Hospital instead. 


“THE IMPERIAL CONTRIBUTION” 


While Stormont propagandists like to 
boast, in British hearing, of the amounts 
this area has paid over in the form of the 
imperial contribution, they are a lot more 
reticent on the subject in their speeches for 
home consumption. For the fact is that 
from the outset, and more particularly in 
recent years, that imperial levy has been a 
sore point with the Ulster Scot, who would 
love to have his loyalty on the cheap, whereas 
he has had to pay for it, through the nose. 
Nor, even at that, has Britain come well out 
of the reckoning, either. Her imperial ad- 
ventures in later times have produced few 
profitable propositions from the standpoint 
of the British Treasury. 

Mac Ui Nuallain in the Finances of Parti- 
tion has laid bare for the first time the whole 
truth, so far as it can be ascertained, about 
the imperial contribution concerning which 
Stormont propaganda has gone in for.a half- 
truth and has been two-faced even about 
that. For while it makes a loyalist virtue 
in the one breath of what it has paid to 
Britain, it does its utmost to get away with 
paying as little as it can, or alternatively, to 
get back as much as possible, while stifling 
all the heartburning in its own camp on the 
subject of that levy by pleading that there 
is no escape from it. 

Moreover, Mac Ui Nuallain points out, all 
the official figures for that imperial contribu- 
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tion, whether given out in Stormont or West- 
minster, are gross figures. The net figures 
when the imperial offsetting grants and sub- 
ventions, including the gift of the land an- 
nuities, are taken into account are never 
stated by either government; still less is the 
true contribution, that is to say, when the 
total, including the military, costs of the 
imperial occupation of this pale come into 
the reckoning. 
. THE WANGLE 


The account given by Mac Ui Nuallain of 
the visissitudes of the “contribution” itself 
throughout the years and of all the Belfast 
Government's maneuvers with regard to it 
makes piquant reading indeed. From the 
start, persistent efforts were made by the 
Craigavon Government to wangle out of its 
financial commitments under Partition, As 
Mac Ui Nuallain shrewdly sums its policy 
up: “Its determination was to exact the ut- 
most, financially, economically, and politi- 
cally, from the connection with Britain 
while at the same time endeavoring to 
whittle down the Belfast Government's 
obligations under the financial clauses of 
the 1920 act.” 

In that it has been aided by successive 
British Governments, whether Socialist or 
Tory, for reasons of imperialist expediency. 
As often as not the terms of the 1920 act in 
that as in other respects have been quietly 
circumvented by intergovernmental arrange- 
ment or ministerial commitment without 
reference to the Westminster Parliament 
which, according to the statute, is the su- 
preme authority in all matters relating to 
this area. In consequence of the many 
maneuvers behind that Parliament's back, 
the whole financial structure of the 1920 
act has been altered out of all recognition, 
generally to the financial advantage of the 
Belfast Government, but also, as we have 
seen, to the detriment and indeed near ex- 
tinction of such autonomy as the 1920 act 
purported to confer upon it. 

THE STRANGLEHOLD 

Ostensibly, the annual financial adjust- 
ments between the two Governments was to 
be determined an intangible body known as 
“the Joint Exchequer Board.“ whose mem- 
bership was unknown to Six County Union- 
ists themselves, whose “deliberations” were 
private, and whose reports, if any, were un- 
published. Eventually such powers as were 
to be vested in that Board, which for aught 
anyone knows, never met at all, became 
simply a matter of its chairman’s signature 
to the necessary documents, and eventually 
passed to the British Treasury, whose officials 
have since ruled the Stormont financial roost 
without the remotest reference to any say in 
the matter by the Belfast Parliament itself. 
Stormont’s so-called budget is therefore 
unique in that it could not be rejected “con- 
stitutionally” by Stormont at all, as any 
such action would be completely ultra vires 
on the part of that parody and simulacrum 
of a democratic Parliament, 

As a result of the decision of the Colwyn 
Committee in 1922 the Belfast Government 
was forbidden to whittle down “the Imperial 
contribution” by embarking on any expen- 
diture on its own “in excess of the strict ne- 
cessities of the case"; so that it was rendered 
unable in the inter-war years to make any 
impression on the leeway that existed in 
these Six Counties in such things as hous- 
ing, water, sewage, and public medical serv- 
ices. Everyone in this area knows, on the 
subject of the housing more especially, the 
shocking result of that Imperial strangle- 
hold, plus the Six County’s Ascendancy’s in- 
difference in the matter. Throughout those 
years of inter-governmental maneuvering in 
the financial, as in the political sphere, the 
attitude of the Craigavan Government, ob- 
serves Mac Ui Nuallain, was a “strange mix- 
ture of wheedling and subservience.” 

At any rate the Colwyn Committee arrived 
at this radical alteration of the terms of the 
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1920 act; that whereas in that act the Im- 
perial contribution” was to be a first charge 
on the Six County revenue, it was now to be 
merely a contingent residue arrived at by a 
bureaucratic and most complicated formula, 
by British Treasury officials in a manner be- 
yond the will, or even the wits, of either 
Parliament or people; 
NEVER OFF THE DOORSTEP 

Meanwhile an ever-dwindling “Imperial 
contribution” became more and more offset 
by Imperial grants in aid, particularly with 
regard to the unemployment deadweight 
which this area meant for the Imperial pay- 
masters. 

The Belfast Troy government was signif- 
cantly averse to footing any of the unem- 
ployment bill out of its own limited sphere 
of transferred taxation, since that was of a 
kind that affected the propertied and com- 
mercial class in this area, So it fobbed off 
its unemployment problem on Britain. The 
joke was that if at any time the British un- 
employment fund became in need of the 
Belfast government's benevolence the latter 
was to do the needful in its turn. One con- 
sequence of the British assumption of liabil- 
ity for the dole in this area was that the Six 
County Ministry of Labor, from being a 
transferred service, became a mere agency 
of the British Ministry. 

The Imperial contribution had meanwhile 
dwindled to the negligible sum of £24,000 in 
1935 and for 9 years before the war amounted 
to no net contribution at all, the mounting 
Imperial grants more than offsetting the con- 
tribution, which had become merely a tech- 
nical fiction. And all the time the Belfast 
government’s begging missions to London 
went on apace. “Sir James Craig has hardly 
been off the doormat of the treasury for 24 
hours during the last 4 years, begging for 
money from the British Treasury,” said 
Snowden—surely an ignominious spectacle. 

LOYALTY AT A PRICE 


Then came the war, from the outset of 
which Britain undertook, on the Belfast gov- 
ernment’s immediate representations, to foot 
the bill for all the wartime services in this 
area, including, laughably enough, the ex- 
pansion of the B specials, who never fired 
a shot in the war, except by way of misde- 
meanor. At the same time came a further 
shoal of Imperial subsidies, particularly in 
the agricultural sphere. 

But the imperial rate of taxation also 
soared and with it so, automatically, did the 
imperial contribution, until it reached over 
36 million in 1945, Again the unionist 
heartburning on that score became manifest, 
and again the Stormont Minister of Finance 
could only plead in reply that he had, alas, 
no option in the matter. 

Neither, ironically enough, could the Tory 
government in Belfast do other than follow 
almost verbatim the postwar Socialist legis- 
lation in Britain, of which necessity Stor- 
mont propaganda proceeded to make a 
unionist virtue. Needless to say, those post- 
war social services in this area had also to 
be covered—to an unspecified amount and 
by special arrangements not open to scrutiny 
by either parliament—by a financial guar- 
anty by the British treasury. 

BOILED DOWN 


An exhaustive investigation by Mac Ul 
Nuallain into all the available figures, from 
1921 to 1950, that is to say, so far as they 
can be gleaned at all through so much official 
reticence and hush-hush on the subject, 
leads to this estimate of the whole crazy 
criss-cross of accounts and contra-accounts, 
of imperial levies, recoupments and subven- 
tions by which the partition system is main- 
tained. 

Gross imperial contribution for the above 
period, £282,237,344; net amount after deduc- 
tion of all the grants-in-ald to Stormont, 
£226,186,333; true contribution (when all the 
ascertainable costs of the imperial establish- 
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ment in this area are also taken into ac- 
count), £81,615,924. Or an average of less 
than 3 million per annum. 

In fact, if the full costs of the occupation 
could be assessed, Mac U! Nuallain ts strongly 
of the opinion that the British treasury has 
over the years been definitely the loser in 
the whole transaction. 

SHORT OF CONSCRIPTION 


During the war the Belfast Parliament 
was stripped by sundry orders in council 
and defense regulations of even the sem- 
blance of an independent legislature and 
Was reduced to a mere voting machine and 
mechanical recorder of decisions arrived at 
in Westminster. To all intents and pur- 
poses Britain took over complete control and 
did what she liked with the Six Counties— 
short of imposing conscription. The Irish 
national determination on that score, 80 
firmly stated by Mr. de Valera, put the kibosh 
on any such idea. 

We have already seen that the operation 
of the reinsurance system and the con- 
ditions attaching to it meant that labor in 
this area was no longer a transferred service 
and the Belfast Ministry of Labor became 
in effect a mere agency of the British Min- 
istry. One clause of the 1920 act after an- 
other likewise went by the board, without 
formal reference to either Parliament. For 
the most part, these things were quietly ar- 
ranged in ministerial or departmental con- 
ferences or even per ministerial corre- 
spondence. When the British Ministry of 
Supply took over the domestic administra- 

tion of Britain's war and post-war economy, 
and this area was sucked into the process, 
whatever substance there had been in the 
powers of the Stormont Ministry of Indus- 
try and Commerce, and it was little enough, 
became a mere shadow, hence its utter in- 
ability to make any impression on the pres- 
ent dole-ful situation in the diseased and 
disbalanced state of the Six County econ- 
omy—to which the war had come as a hor- 
rible kind of palliative when the Six County 
unemployment figure had topped the 100,000 
mark. 

INTO THE IMPERIAL POT 


The Stormont Ministry of Agriculture was 
next for the imperial pot, its powers being 
transferred by a defense regulation—which 
is still in force—to the British Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, to which the Bel- 
fast Ministry now merely acts as agent, with 
the Minister merely as a local agricultural 
figurehead. Even that is only a part-time 
capacity, as the Stormont Minister in ques- 
tion exchanges his desk for his pulpit once 
a week. 

If Britain pumped wartime largesse in the 
cost of services and subsidies into the six 
counties out of the swollen proceeds of the 
latter’s wartime taxation imposed on the 
British scale, Stormont paid for those im- 
perial disbursements by the further shed- 
ding of powers transferred to it under the 
1920 act. The remainder are of a kind that 
concern those things to which it clings most 
avidly—the powers of patronage, and bigo- 
try, and coercion, in whatever priority is 
pai pleasing to the nature of the Ulster 

THE OCCUPATION STATUTE 

Another example of this area's absorption 
in the British administration as a result of 
the war remains to be considered—in fact, 
the Germans will have got out of the occu- 
pation statute before Stormont has. The 
British Government adopted the wartime 
device of delegating the operation of certain 
imperial services to Belfast government de- 
partments, which have thus been gradually 
trnasformed into mere branch departments 
of the British Government. These include 
such controls as food, feeding stuffs, seeda, 
timber, coal, wool, petrol, divisional food 
offices, price regulations, etc. 
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To add to the administrative complication 
entailed by this agency system, all staff ex- 
penses on the services concerned are paid by 
Britain through Stormont, by offsetting ap- 
propriations-in-aid to use the Treasury jar- 
gon in the case. In one Stormont ministry 
the percentage of its total administrative ex- 
penses which came under the head of Im- 


perial agency services was at one point as 


high as 62 percent. Of the number of non- 
industrial civil servants under Stormont in 
1948 no less than a fourth were engaged on 
agency services for imperial government de- 
partments. One of the many glaring anom- 
alies, and indeed ridiculous features, of the 
whole Stormont set-up 18. therefore, that a 
high proportion of the civil servants nomi- 
nally in its service are, apart from their ap- 
pointment at Stormont's gift, completely be- 
yond its control and are not at all answerable 
to the government which appointed them. 
THE SHADOW 


Mac Ui Nuallain's book sets out in a thor- 
ough and penetrating survey all the facts 
and figures which I have summarized in these 
articles, relative to the peculiar and ex- 
tremely complicated version of Crown 
colony administration that exists in these 
parts, behind a shadow-play of democratic 
and autonomous forms; which become more 
and more shadowy as time goes on. Being 
a technical investigation of the inner work- 
ing of a system so complex and obscure in 
many respects that it seemingly conspires to 
defeat investigation. Mac Ui Nuallain’s work 
has consisted in laying bare the facts, save 
those which are buried too deep in the inter- 
departmental archives for discovery. His 
book is not primarily concerned with point- 
ing the moral, though it certainly prompts a 
question. 

That question the reader Is left to answer 
for himself; namely, why, in view of such 
a cumbrous and costly duplication of powers, 
the administrative and financial complexity 
of the operation, and the glaring redundancy 
that ts involved in the over-government of 
this small area to the backbreaking point, 
Six County Unionists will stand for the pat- 
ent absurdity of it all. 

Or to put the question another way: how 
does it come about that, if they persist in 
their insensate opposition to a national and 
natural unification of government in this 
country, they do not call for an end to a 
rubber stamp Parliament and for an outright 
return to Westminster, which rules the Stor- 
mont roost in any case? 

Indeed some months ago the chief whip of 
their party mooted just such a suggestion, 
whether by way of flying a kite or what, I 
know not. At any rate, his quite remarkable 
admission, coming from such a source, that 
the Belfast Parliament had become a need- 
less institution and that they might well 
consider dropping it and reverting com- 
pletely to Westminster, evoked surprisingly 
little comment in Six County Unionist 
quarters, though there were a few gasps of 
disillusionment in the correspondence col- 
umns of the Unionist Press at the time. 


THE DREGS 


To the mind of this writer there is only 
one explanation of the Unionist retention of 
the extravagant folly of the dual adminis- 
tration in this area to the last limit of ab- 
surdity. For all its shedding of powers con- 
ferred upon it by the 1920 act—which has 
thus proved anything but sacrosanct—the 
Belfast Government has retained a few, to 
which it clutches greedily. One is what 
Mr. Jack Beattie well named the “vine tree 
system” of patronage, which extends from 
the juiclest emoluments in the higher 
branches down through all the offshoots of 
the system to the maintenance of paid party 
henchmen yclept the special constabulary. 

Another power to which Stormont clings 
for its bigot life is that over the system of 
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electoral misrepresentation and in particu- 
lar of local misgovernment in the undis- 
guised interests of ascendancy, inciuding all 
the powers of gerrymander and of discrimi- 
nation ad lib in the sphere of appointments 
under the public service, even in housing, 
and in what not else that goes to the prop- 
ing of Protestant privilege in this pale, 

Still another power which Stormont has 
not relinquished to any imperial depart- 
ment or control is that of the police—and 
for reasons that are all too familiar to the 
Nationalist majority in places Uke Derry 
and Enniskillen. 

In short, the British Government could 


not be trusted to do on its own the things | 


it la quite prepared to connive at the Prot- 
estant government's doing, and that in such 
notorious fashion, in this pale. 


Farm Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


Or UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Boston Herald entitled The 
Farm Bill Mouse,” much of which is 
made up of quotations from the state- 
ment made on the floor of the Senate 
by my senior colleague the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. WATKINS]. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue Farm BL Moves 


But Senator Waris, in a statement he 
modestly declined to read but had inserted 
in the Recorn, seemed to go deepest toward 
the core of the whole farm program, 

The chief beneficiaries of the $7,500,000,000 
received by farmers under support programs, 
have been the upper one-third of our farm- 
ers, he pointed out. These are some 9 mil- 
lion farmers living on 2 million of the most 
efficient and well-operated farms, farms pro- 
ducing nearly 80 percent of the annual mar- 
ketable crop value. 

It la among these farms that the Govern- 
ment makes crop loans of over $100,000 apiece 
(average of 5 largest wheat loans in Kansas). 
Or $480,000 (average of 5 largest cotton loans 
in Mississippi). 

The farm problem is not there. The real 
problem is among the other two-thirds of 
the farmers, who make a precarious living 
or hardly a living at all, who get trifling help 
or none from price supports. ‘Their troubles 
are ignored by the politicians, who cry for 
90 percent or 100 percent of parity. 

The trouble with these farmers is simply 
that there are too many of them. 

“The harsh truth,“ Mr. WATKINS sald, “is 
that the solution to many a small farmer's 
economic problem is not to be found in agri- 
culture at all, even with the most generous 
price-support program that could be devised 
by a heedless Government headed for na- 
tional bankruptcy.” 

The economic and social answer to- agri- 
cultural poverty is not price support, not a 
small dole, but moblliity—a gradual move- 
ment of farm people into other areas where 
they can make a living and find opportunity. 
No Member of Congress can make 2½ acres 
of sharecropped tobacco, or 15 acres of hill- 
side, bottomland, or alkali soil produce a 
reasonable living. 
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If Congress as a whole has not recognized 
the real problem, the administration has, 
and Secretary Benson, in his overall pro- 
gram, has held it in mind. 

High fixed supports are not only economi- 
cally absurd; they do not meet the real farm 
problem, the problem reflected in the fact 
that in 1953 the per capita income of our 
farm population was $882, compared to $1,898 
average for the nonfarm population. 

Congress, under the courageous and relent- 
less hammering of the administration, has 
now taken a step—a little step, but still a 
step—toward treating the farm ills where 
they exist—not where the loudest screams 
come from. 


My Record in the 83d Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, 
throughout my public life, of over 20 
years of municipal and Federal Govern- 
ment, I have consistently respected and 
complied with the Biblical mandate to 
“render an account of thy stewardship,” 

Since becoming a Member of Con- 
gress, I have, at the end of each term 
of office, compiled, published, and dis- 
tributed to the people of my district a 
concise report of my congressional 
activities. 

This current report is, then, simply a 
continuation of my established custom 
in recognition of the moral obligation 
resting upon every individual privileged 
to hold a responsible public office. 

THE TRUTH IS IN THE RECORD 


Mr. Speaker, the desire for truth is 
ever present in the human mind and 
heart. In the inevitable confusion and 
bewilderment overshadowing our great 
country’s destiny today there is, natur- 
ally, a heightened longing in each Amer- 
ican citizen to find the truth. There 
has, perhaps, never been a time in our 
national history when it was more seri- 
ously important for the American voters 
and citizens to know the truth about 
the actions and philosophy of those of 
us to whom they have entrusted the 
guidance of their Government for lead- 
ership in a troubled world. The founda- 
tion source of fact on the deeds and 
words of men serving in this United 
States House of Representatives is the 
official journal, called the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, required by law to publish the 
proceedings of each legislative day in 
the Congress. 

The main body of this personal re- 
port with some accompanying com- 
ments, will reveal the exact words I spoke 
and actions initiated during particular 
legislative discussions and debates. It 
is, of course, obviously impossible to in- 
clude herein my every word and action, 
in detail, during the brief time allowed. 
However, I desire to clearly outline my 
personal convictions upon certain ma- 
jor issues that achieved a particular 
measure of public prominence and in- 
terest. I shall do that by presenting 
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pertinent extracts from the speeches and 
remarks I made during this Congress and 
which are wholly contained in the pages 
of the official CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

THE WORCESTER TORNADO A DISTRICT TRAGEDY 


Mr. Speaker, late in the afternoon of 
Tuesday, June 9, 1953, the city of Wor- 
cester and surrounding communities of 
central Massachusetts were suddenly 
struck by the most vicious tornado in 
our history, leaving widespread death 
and property damage in its wake. 

Word of the disaster reached me by 
telephone to my office here at 7 p. m. 
I immediately made arrangements to 
return to Worcester, my home city, and 
the next day made a complete inspection 
of the destruction, which was, indeed, 
awe-inspiring in its ferocity. 

On Thursday morning, June 11, I flew 

back to Washington, and as soon as the 
House assembled at 12 noon, I intro- 
duced House Resolution 276 and asked 
unanimous consent for its immediate 
consideration. The substance of the res- 
olution was that it should be the sense 
of the House of Representatives that the 
devastated tornado-stricken sections of 
Worcester and central Massachusetts 
should be declared a major disaster area 
and at the earliest opportunity all pos- 
sible Federal aid should be given such 
area. 
The resolution was promptly approved 
by my sympathetie colleagues and on the 
same day the President officially de- 
clared that unfortunate part of our 
great Commonwealth a major disaster 
area within the provisions of Public Law 
875 of the 81st Congress. 

Following the resolution’s approval, 
I immediately brought this House ac- 
tion to the attention of officials of the 
Civilian’ Defense Administration, the 
then Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, and the Farmers’ Home Admin- 
istration. These are the agencies em- 
powered under existing legislation to 
render prescribed assistance, through 
State and local governments, to disaster 
areas when they have been so designated 
by the President. These agencies, to- 
gether with the American Red Cross, 
promptly went into action to assist our 
people in every possible way. 

A great many of the tornado victims 
lost their complete household furnish- 
ings in the disaster and, unfortunately, 
too few of them had any insurance cov- 
erage in order to help them in trying to 
set up temporary housekeeping and keep 
family units together. I asked the Fed- 
eral agencies to permit them to use, out 
of Government surplus property, such 
articles as chairs, tables, mattresses, and 
so forth, which I found were stored use- 
lessly in warehouses. It was a shock to 
me to learn that Government officials 
interpreted existing laws as preventing 
them from aiding our own American 
citizens in that manner. 

To correct this legal deficiency and 
remove all doubt from official minds, I 
introduced in the House of June 18, 1953, 
H. R. 5826, a bill to authorize the Pres- 
ident to donate surplus Federal property 
to individuals in a major disaster area. 
Thereafter, I requested our two Massa- 
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chusetts Senators to introduce similar 
bills in the Senate and by working to- 
gether my original proposal was placed 
on the statute books with the Presiden- 
tial signature on July 17, 1953 and is now 
known as Public Law 134, 83d Congress. 
It proved to be of immeasurable assist- 
ance to the disaster victims. 

When Worcester city officials informed 
me they felt greater Federal financial 
assistance was needed, I drew up a peti- 
tion to the President, signed by every 
member of the Massachusetts delega- 
tion, and forwarded it to the White 
House, under date of June 29, 1953, urg- 
ing his approval of additional funds. 

I remained in continuing contact with 
local city officials and the heads of the 
Federal agencies here until the emer- 
gency care and housing were over and 
recovery operations were proceeding in 
normal fashion. 

I have in my files official letters from 
the mayor of Worcester expressing 
thanks and praise for my cooperative 
efforts. 

I have had to summarize this account, 
Mr. Speaker, because of space limitation. 
However, the chronological history of 
my cooperative actions on behalf of my 
people are officially listed on pages 6431, 
6432, 6433, and 6434 of the June 11, 1953, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, on pages 6928 
and 6929 of the Recor of June 19, 1953, 
and on pages A3787 and A3788 of the 
June 24, 1953, Recorp. 

I am pleased to be able to relate that 
through the wonderfully coordinated ac- 
tivities of local, State, and Federal gov- 
ernmental units, civic organizations, 
church and community leaders, the 
physical properties of the disaster area 
are either well on the way or fully re- 
stored. No words can portray the per- 
severing courage, fortitude, industry, 
Sacrifice, and initiative of the tornado 
victims who lost family members as well 
as their entire homes and furnishings, 
The example our brave people demon- 
strated in this time of tragedy will stand 
forever as their inspiring monument in 
the annals of American history, 

FORESTALLING COMMUNISM 


Mr. Speaker, it has, for some time now, 
been apparent to every loyal United 
States citizen that the gravest threat 
to survival this country and the free 
world has ever faced is the scourge of 
atheistic communism. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the time has come for this 
Nation to take every reasonable precau- 
tion to protect ourselves against their 
devilish aggression, both from within and 
without, 

I supported aid to Greece and Turkey, 
the so-called Marshall plan, a sound 
foreign aid program, and alliances with 
friendly allies, all designed to stop the 
advance of Communist tyranny and per- 
secution abroad; of course, I have con- 
sistently voted for strong American mili- 
tary preparedness. 

However, it has long seemed to me, 
and a great many other Members of 
Congress, that in the general concern 
with foreign and domestic military plans, 
the real dangers of Communist infiltra- 
tion and subversion from within our 
own beloved country had been some- 
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what overlooked. We deeply felt the day 
had come, and legislative duty required 
us to erect safeguards to prevent us from 
unconsciously falling victim to the same 
insidious type of Kremlin-directed ma- 
chinations that overthrew other Chris- 
tian democratic nations before they 
really knew what happened. 

With that conviction, and in that pa- 
triotic spirit, measures were presented 
in this Congress permitting a Federal 
judge to grant immunity to any con- 
gressional witness giving testimony of 
Communist conspiracy, forfeiting citi- 
zenship of any person convicted of con- 
spiring the overthrow of the United 
States by force and violence, making 
peacetime espionage a capital offense 
with the death penalty, and outlawing 
the Communist Party. I supported all 
of these bills. 

My thoughts on the grave danger of 
domestic Communist activity are ex- 
pressed below. 

House speech, July 21, 1954: 

Mr. Dononve. Mr. Speaker, I am, of 
course, mindful of the basic constitutional 
guaranties of free speech and peaceful as- 
sembly. We, and all other officers and 
agencies of government, are and should be 
vitally concerned in the preparation of these 
great democratic liberties for our individual 
citizens. Our entire judicial system and 
procedure is set up precisely to protect the 
innocent and prevent any prejudgment of 
the accused until proved guilty beyond 
reasonable doubt after trial by jury. These 
are among the traditional blessings of this 
great and free country, and God forbid us 
from ever abandoning them. 

However the grant of a personal right does 
not carry with it the unlimited privilege of 
abuse, and perversion leading to the contra- 
diction and repudiation of the original pur- 
pose of the right. That is the morality, as 
well as the patriotism, involved in this legis- 
lation. 

We have documentary evidence that the 
Communist doctrine is pledged to the ac- 
complishment of the subjugation of all free 
peoples and it is openly stated they will 
conspire to overthrow any government by 
force or violence If that becomes necessary to 
their objective. 

The proof of this fanatical and immoral 
Communist determination to gradually en- 
slave the free world through infiltration, 
false propaganda, fear, persecution, all types 
of devilish deception, and finally, by force, is 
terribly clear on the face of the world to- 
day. Slowly and fiercely deliberate, they have 
stamped their tyrannical heel upon nation 
after nation all over the globe, suffocating 
the free spirit of ever-increasing millions of 
peoples. 

America is the last and grandest prize in 
their plans, It has been too long obvious 
their intention and hope is to achieve our 
enslavement by the perverted use of the very 
freedoms and liberties we so proudly acclaim. 
How foolish we would be to continue to lend 
our assistance to their aims in that fashion. 

The time has come to publicly and legally 
recognize the Communist scourge for what it 
really is, a menacing threat and persistent 
thrust at the heart of American freedom. 
The hour has come to impress upon the 
dreamers, the hesitators, the doubters, and 
the intentional enemies within, that we 
recognize the serious nature of this contest 
for survival. 

Let us, in this critical time, be extremely 
vigtlant in safeguarding our security rather 
than permit, through misguided leniency, 
traitors to take destructive advantage of our 
democratic blessings. In that patriotic spirit 
let us enact this preserving legislation with- 
out further delay, 


Nie 
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THE POWER TO TAX IS THE POWER TO DESTROY 


Mr. Speaker, I cannot be counted 
among those who accepted and ap- 
plauded the perhaps hasty and unthink- 
ing statements made by the present head 
of probably the most important execu- 
tive department before a congressional 
committee when he said: “What is good 
for General Motors is good for the coun- 
try.” 

I must confess that I prefer instead, 
the earnest exhortation of the President 
himself when he proclaimed that the 
yardstick of measurement of his own 
personal actions would be, Is this good 
for all Americans?” I accept the Presi- 
dent's implied request to me and all other 
Members of Congress and conscienti- 
ously applied it to my own legislative 
actions. Accordingly, I deeply believe 
the traditional principles of equality of 
sacrifice and ability to pay must remain 
as the cornerstone of American tax 
policy, if this Nation is to long endure. 

It is in conformity with those prin- 
ciples and the Christian philosophy be- 
hind them that I have consistently cast 
my votes on tax legislation since becom- 
ing a Member of Congress, That is why, 
during the discussion of the 1954 rev- 
enue bill, I first voted with a great many 
of my colleagues for recommittal so that 
a greater measure of tax relief through 
higher personal exemption could be af- 
forded the people in our middle- and 
lower-income brackets who, I was con- 
vinced, needed it the most. Our efforts 
in this manner to equally distribute tax- 
ation hardships were repulsed by a very 
narrow margin. 

When the Revenue Act of 1951 was 
being debated, I spoke as follows: 

I would feel derelict in my obligation if 
I did not briefly speak once again on the 
deficiencies of our overall antiquated tax 
system. Since becoming a Member of Con- 
gress I have continually urged that a non- 
partisan committee be appointed to thor- 
oughly study and recommend elimination of 
the existing injustices and overlapping of 
our spread-eagling, topsy-turvy tax structure 
which is fast demoralizing the American 
people. Noted tax experts and authorities 
have supported my stand in this respect. 


Because the current tax measure was 
the first real recodification of our laws 
in almost a century, because it contained 
some few measures of relief to struggling 
American families, because the Govern- 
ment, of course, must have revenue to 
operate and because there was no alter- 
native, we supported the measure on final 
action with the hope of helping to enact 
a more equitable law in the next Con- 


gress. 

My convictions as expressed during the 
debate on the Internal Revenue Code 
revision of 1954 are contained below. 

House speech, March 18, 1954: 

Mr. Dononvt®. Mr. Chairman, as my col- 
leagues here well know, I haye, for the past 
7 years, repeatedly urged the vital necessity 
of complete revision and recodification of our 
entire Internal Revenue Code. In three suc- 
cessive Congresses, I have introduced bills 
whose purpose was to accomplish that ob- 
jective. We all fully realize that our present 
internal revenue laws are jumbled, compli- 
cated, often contradictory, little understood 
by the average person, and filled with obso- 
lete regulations, imposing multitudinous in- 
equities, irritations, and too often great 
hardships upon the American taxpayer, 
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The tax measure before us today Is the first 
attempt in nearly half a century to revise and 
simplify the Internal Revenue Code. 

It serves to forcefully remind us that the 
time is long overdue for a complete and 
thorough revision of our tax system in the 
public interest. I earnestly wish this pres- 
ent bill was a more generally equitable one. 

When we scrutinize this bill carefully, it 
becomes forcefully apparent that in its en- 
tirety, and in its particular provisions to 
extend special tax relief on dividend income 
and through changes in depreciation calcula- 
tion, it would, should it become law, give in- 
vestors and business 12 times as much relief 
as individuals, 

The average individual would get 86 In tax 
relief, $250 million divided by 39 million tax 
returns showing taxable income, while the 

average dividend recipient would ultimately 
get $200, $1.2 billion divided by 6 million 
stockholders, or 33 times as much. The dis- 
crimination is still understated, since the 
less than 4 percent of the taxpayers receiving 
dividends, those with income over $10,000, 
get more than three-fourths of all taxable 
dividends. If we consider families rather 
than tax returns, we find that less than 1 
percent of the American families own 80 
percent of all publicly held stocks. An ex- 
amination of those authoritative figures and 
percentages certainly indicates that the 
major tax relief offered in this measure is 
being granted to those who need it least and 
is a contradiction of our traditional principle 
that taxes should be apportioned on the fair 
basis of ability to pay. 

While the inequitable disproportion of tax 
relief presented in this measure would be 
open to conscientious questioning at any 
time, it is the more striking now because of 
the definite and increasing unemployment 
situation throughout the country which the 
President himself has publicly recognized. 

No reasonable person doubts that we are 
in a recession, and no true American desires 
the economic decline to go any further. The 
United States Census Bureau has estimated 
there are more than 3 million unemployed 
people in this country today and, unfortun- 
ately, that figure la slowly but steadily ad- 
vancing. I believe that all of us are aware 
of the grave problem inherent in this in- 
creasing unemployment, and I know we are 
all patriotically united in our determination 
to take all possible steps to prevent tho. 
present recession from growing into a dan- 
gerous depression, 

It, therefore, seems but simple logic to 
conclude that the best and most immedi- 
ately effective way to strengthen business 
incentive and our declining economic trend 
is to place additional spendable income in 
the hands of American consumers, The 
same sound logic, not to mention the moral 
responsibility of legislating in justice to all, 
moves us to the conviction that any addi- 
tional income, granted from tax reduction, 
should be at least proportionately distrib- 
uted to families in the lower half of tha 
income scale. Statistical evidence of long 
standing demonstrates that these families 
are required to spend practically all of what 
they have and get, while the same statistics 
show that most of the saving is confined to 
the upper brackets of the income scale. 

In my opinion, these facts are strong ar- 
guments on firm economic grounds, demon- 
strating the necessity as well as the justice 
in granting increases of personal exemption 
for the low-income taxpayer when we are 
proposing to grant substantial relief to pros- 
perous business and high-income groups, 
The lessons of history show that it is far 
easier to stop a mild decline than to halt 
a galloping depression. The country as a 
whole, business, consumers, and the Treas- 
ury Department all have much more to lose 
by a further reduction in national income 
than by the loss of revenue through raising 
such exemptions, for action of that kind 
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would promptly add billions to the slow- 
ing stream of general purchasing power. 
Reluctant as I am to disagree with the 
President's program, I nevertheless very 
“deeply feel he has accepted questionable ad- 
vice from his economic counselors. While 
the bill contains many desirable changes in 
our outmoded tax system, there is obviously 
grave doubt existing in the minds of a great 
many Members here of its substantial merit. 


EMERGENCY EXCISE TAXES 


House speech, March 10, 1954: 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, I am sup- 
porting this measure because it is at least 
partially keeping faith with the people on 
the promise of the Congress to remove these 
so-called temporary and emergency excise 
and luxury taxes when vital need of them no 
longer exists. My reluctance in favoring the 
measure ts because of my belief it does not 
go far enough, and it discriminates against 
many other items that should not be still 
considered luxuries and equitably ought to 
be afforded proportionate reductions. 

One of the most compelling and forceful 
reasons for supporting this measure, inade- 
quate as it is, arises out of the alarming cur- 
rent unemployment trend throughout the 
country. We all, I know, earnestly and sin- 
cerely hope this trend is short lived and will 
be eliminated when the administration read- 
justment policies and programs are com- 
pleted, Nevertheless, and without any parti- 
sanship, we would indeed be lax in our duty 
if we pretended that dangerous unemploy- 
ment did not now exist. It is, therefore, 
imperative and timely that some effort must 
be made to increase consumer purchasing 
power, thereby stimulating production and 
helping to reverse the rising unemployment 
rate. It is fundamental in the American 
system that our tax policy should, to the 
fullest possible extent, encourage a constant 
expanding economy. I greatly hope the 
Members of this body will remember that 
fundamental tax principle when we are 
called upon to consider higher tax exemp- 
tions on individual incomes next week. 

Let us plan now, barring any national or 
world emergency, to expand this program of 
excise-tax reduction and elimination so that 
the entire American purchasing public and 
all affected industries will be treated alike 
with fairness and justice. 

We have abundantly fulfilled all our 
pledges to our foreign allies and friends; 
let us keep faith with our own people who 
have suffered too long from too much 
taxation. 

SOCIAL SECURITY COMBATS COMMUNIST 
PROPAGANDA 

Mr. Speaker, I have long maintained 
that if we cannot afford to give a con- 
crete demonstration of the ability of this 
blessed country to reasonably provide 
for security of our older citizens’ enjoy- 
ment of abundant American life, then 
we have no right to tell Communist fol- 
lowers that our democratic process is 
more inherently Christian than their 
pagan godless state of servility. 

Ever since becoming a Member of Con- 
gress in 1947, I have consistently voted 
in favor of wisely expanding and reason- 
ably liberalizing the provisions and bene- 
fits of our social-security law because 
social security was originally founded 
and continues to operate upon humane, 
progressive principles calculated to 
strengthen our democratic free-enter- 
prise system and demonstrate to the 
ae our Christian concern for human 

e. 

Again in this Congress I was privileged 
to support such legislation as revealed 
below in the remarks taken from my 
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speech in the House when current 
amendments were being debated. 

House speech, June 1, 1954: 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, I am very 
glad to speak once again in support of the 
expansion of our present social-security leg- 
Islatlon. 

In my firm judgment, adequate social- 
security legislation is a sound barrier against 
the advancing scourge of communistic prop- 
aganda and philosophy which is challenging 
us this very hour and is forcing us to fight 
for our very survival. 

There are still a great many technical in- 
equities in this measure that I hope will be 
adjusted in future consideration but since it 
is this bill or no bill I urge my colleagues to 
approve it without further delay. In sub- 
stance it is a real step forward for those of 
us who have persistently advocated increased 
coverage and more liberal benefits. 

In the overall analysis this bill strives to 
correct numerous Inequalities that have been 
demonstrated from the testing ground of 
experience, It is a healthy indication that 
as time goes on this Congress will more and 
more recognize the obligation we have to our 
older citizens to remove, in a Christian spirit, 
the haunting and despairing darkness of fear 
of want that comes in the sunset of life to so 
many Americans through no fault of their 
own, other than generosity to their own 
families. 

How much stronger, how much more re- 
sistant to Communist entreatment and 
intrigue this Nation will be when its citizens 
are assured that our great business system 
and our Government, working harmoniously 
together, have established a dignified, hu- 
mane financial operation making them eligi- 
ble to receive what every worthy working 
American deserves, namely, reasonable secu- 
rity in time of adversity and dire need. 

Let us, therefore, enact this measure now 
and diligently work to improve it in the 
future. 

LABOR, ‘HEALTH, 


EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


DEPARTMENTS 

Outside of morale and spiritual 
strength, no attributes are more vital to 
national progress and security than the 
promotion of good health, the advance- 
ment of sound education, and the en- 
couragement of peaceful labor-manage- 
ment relations in this Nation. 

It is my firm opinion, founded on sub- 
stantial evidence, that the Federal De- 
partments of Labor and Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare have proved to be na- 
tional assets. The Department of Labor 
is charged generally with administering 
and enforcing Federal statutes designed 
to advance the public interest by pro- 
moting the welfare of the wage earners 
of the United States, improving their 
working conditions, and advancing their 
opportunities for profitable employment, 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare was established for the pur- 
pose of improving the administration of 
those agencies of the Government whose 
major responsibilities are to advance the 
general welfare in the fields of health, 
education, and economic security. 

Periodic attempts have been made, by 
advocates of drastic appropriation re- 
ductions, to megate the legally estab- 
lished purposes of these departments 
and make it impossible for them to carry 
out the responsibilities imposed upon 
them by Congress through the original 
laws creating them. 

While the record will show my con- 
sistent support of all reasonable economy 
proposals, these misguided efforts to saye 
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a sovereign at the expense of almost life 
itself appear to me a contradiction to 
American tradition and national inten- 
tion, as well as being against the Presi- 
dent’s exhortation to legislate “for the 
good of all America.” I am pleased to 
state the Congress eventually granted 
sufficient funds to permit these depart- 
ments to reasonably fulfill their public 
duties. 

House speech, May 25, 1953: 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, whatever 
other differences may exist among us, no one 
will deny that the functions and services of 
the Labor, and Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Departments directly affect the funda- 
mental resources of the people of this coun- 
try. 

When we speak of “forcing” economies in 
connection with such obviously important 
subjects and services, it is eminently wise to 
approach the task with the understanding 
mind and sympathetic heart of the skilled 
surgeon who knows he has life and destiny 
in his hands. Let me remind you that in 
acting upon the appropriations for these es- 
sential departments of Government, we are 
dealing with the lives of our people and the 
destiny of this country in a most delicate 
sense. 

You Members here know I have been and 
am now a consistent advocate of Federal ex- 
penditure reductions, and voted accordingly, 
whenever the absolute need of requested 
appropriations could not be demonstrated by 
the various department officials. Careful 
and prudent elimination of Federal waste, 
extravagance and nonessential spending is 
the objective of us all. God knows, and, 
without any irreverence, may I say we know 
our overburdened taxpayers and harassed 
businesses can stand that. However, let me 
exhort you not to let the mere cry of econ- 
omy become a catchword instead of a pa- 
triotic watchword, 


HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION 


Is it good for all America to practically 
eliminate further construction authorized 
under the Hill-Burton hospital program? 
These funds are used to help States and 
communities defray part of the costs to erect 
hospitals and public-health centers; they are 
granted on the basis of population and eco- 
nomic need. These projects are adding 96,- 
500 hospital beds and over 330 public-health 
centers to the Nation's health resources. 
Under this program, 430 communities now 
have hospitals for the first time. One hun- 
dred and fifty-one other communities now 
have hospitals where their previous facilities 
were substandard and unacceptable under 
the minimum laws of fire and life safety. 
If there is any Federal program that has 
proved its worth to the American people, it 
surely is the hospital-construction program. 

Other impractical reductions set forth in 
this bill would disastrously impair such es- 
sential public-health services as pure food 
and drug enforcement, control of communl- 
cable diseases, and cancer and polio research, 
to mention only a few. Is that good for all 
Americans? P 

EDUCATION 


In the areas of education, the proposed 
cuts would seriously disrupt Federal assist- 
ance to the State activities and agencies car- 
rying out vocational guidance in teaching 
distributive occupations, giving ald to schools 
in crowded defense localities, and extending 


vocational rehabilitation to disabled vet- 


erans and the physically handicapped. The 
admittedly competent Federal Commissioner 
of Education resigned rather than attempt to 
fulfill the obligations of his office, which 
would be virtually impossible with the ridic- 
ulous budget offered him. He questioned 
the wisdom of saving “such small sums while 
we continue as a Nation to spend billions for 


other purposes.” 
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* LABOR 

In the Labor Department and the Inde- 
pendent labor agencies, the reductions advo- 
cated in this measure would paralyze the 
proper functioning of such important Gov- 
ernment divisions as the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service and the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board; divisions which have splendid 
records of achievement in public service and 
promoting harmonious management-labor 
‘relations. Other agencies whose vital work 
in the public interest and welfare would be 
practically destroyed if these cuts stand ap- 
proved are the Women’s Bureau to protect 
women from exploitation, the Bureau of Vet- 
erans Reemployment Rights, Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics, Bureau of Employment Secu- 
rity, Workmen's Compensation Bureau, and 
the Wage and Hour Division of Labor. 

INTELLIGENT ECONOMY 

Mr. Chairman, at a time when we are gen- 
erously granting billions of dollars to aid 
our foreign allies, is it wise to neglect our 
own citizens? Ata time when we are boast- 
ing to the world of our better way of life, 
as opposed to the Communist state, is it 
intelligent to dangerously retract so many 
public services whose contributions to na- 
tional progress have been acknowledged? At 
a time when we are engaged in a bitter strug- 
gle for national survival, is it practical to dis- 
rupt the morale of our own people? I sub- 
mit it is not. 
In the spirit and admonition of the Presi- 
dent, let us continue to legislate and appro- 
priate for the good of all America. 


THE VETERAN AND OUR MORAL OBLIGATION 


Mr. Speaker, it will be a dark and tragic 
day in our history if this Nation ever 
neglects the moral obligation we owe to 
the veteran and his dependents. 

It was my privilege to serve on the 
House Veterans’ Affairs Committee in 
both the 80th and 81st Congresses. My 
activities on behalf of our veterans, their 
families and dependents are well known 
and have been publicly recognized. I 
have been accorded personal commenda- 
tions by the Disabled American Veterans, 
the Military Order of the Purple Heart, 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, and the 
American Legion, as well as several other 
veterans’ organizations. 

My cooperative committee efforts in 
helping to formulate sound veterans’ 
legislation have been publicly com- 
mended by the beloved and distinguished 
current head of the present House Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee, my colleague 
from Massachusetts, the Honorable EDITH 
Nourse ROGERS. 

Under her inspiring and experienced 
direction, the committee considered and 
reported a great many measures designed 
to preserve and promote veterans’ in- 
terests, but unfortunately, a major por- 
tion of them was rejected, against her 
wishes, by the leadership. 

Nevertheless, she did succeed, against 
certain powerful opposition, but with the 
help of myself and many other Members 
of both sides, in obtaining congressional 
approval of a few bills of importance to 
our veterans, 

Among them were measures to pre- 
serve the eligibility of certain veterans 
to dental outpatient care and dental ap- 
pliances; to authorize veterans’ benefits 
for individuals disabled in connection 
Weh reporting for service induction; to 
provide for the automatic renewal 
of expiring 5-year-level-premium-term 
policies of United States Government 
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and national service life insurance; to 
extend for World War II veterans a fur- 
ther presumption of service-connection 
for tuberculosis, other than pulmonary; 
to prohibit reduction of any rating of 
total disability for compensation, pen- 
sion, or insurance purposes which has 
been in effect for 20 or more years; to 
extend the time for direct home loans 
under the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act, with provision for additional funds; 
to extend for another year Korean GI 
educational and training eligibility. I 
supported all of these measures. 

Of course, the most prominent bills 
enacted were H. R. 9020 and H. R. 9962 
providing increased compensation and 
pension rates for all disabled veterans 
and their dependents, My statements 
on these measures are outlined below. 

House speech, July 21, 1954: 

Mr. Dononue. Mr. Speaker, I am deeply 
disappointed that this bill, as amended, is 
being presented now to this body for a vote 
rather than H. R. 9020 as it was first re- 
ported by the House Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

We are prevented from acting on the origi- 
nal bill by the Rules Committee under the 
leadership instruction, which refused to re- 
port it for action by the House. I was one 
of those who gladly signed a discharge pe- 
tition to bring this bill to the floor for a 
vote. 

I felt then, and TI feel now, that the Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee recommendation 
providing a reasonable cost-of-living rate 
increas to all our disabled veterans, both ser- 
vice and nonservice connected, for their 
widows, and children, and dependent parents 
was merely the recognition of justice. 

Unfortunately these increased rates, rec- 
ommended by committee members of their 
own party, were not acceptable to the leader- 
ship here and they have forced out this 
compromise amendment which sharply and 
inequitably reduces the compensation in- 
creases on the plea of necessary economy. 
They did this despite the implied pledge of 
President Eisenhower as a candidate in 1952 
when he said, and I quote: 

“No program of economy should overlook 
the legitimate rights and needs of disabled 
veterans.” 

By the standards on which this Congress 
generously appropriates money for assist- 
ance to questionable allies and subsidiza- 
tion of big business, the amount of money 
that this increased pittance would have 
meant is infinitesimal, 

Nevertheless, this compromise measure, al- 
though leaving out so many needy veterans, 
and widows and dependents, grants some 
small relief, and since we shall have no other 
choice, I shall vote for it. 

However, I shall not relax my efforts, and 
I urge you all to rally to the veterans’ de- 
serving cause to bring to the floor, before ad- 
journment, another bill which will accom- 
plish all the just and rightful objectives of 
H. R. 9020, as originally reported. 

FOREIGN AID AND NATIONAL SECURITY 


Mr. Speaker, I have consistently been 
in favor of the basic principle involved 
in mutual security defense aid and that 
is to prevent the necessity for American 
fathers and sons to fight all over the 
world under treaty commitments that 
have been made, 

House speech, June 30, 1954: 

Mr. Donomum Mr. Chairman, I think we 
can ali agree that the primary objective of 
this legislation is to promote the peace and 
security of the United States. Inherent in 
that objective must be recognition of the 
gravest problem of United States foreign 
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policy, which {s the protection of the United 
States from the Soviet threat. 

It is obviously sensible to reasonably assist 
our friendly allies both militarily and eco- 
nomically, thereby encouraging them to re- 
ject communistic overtures and appeals, 
By such assistance, we are certainly promot- 
ing our own security and protecting our- 
selves from the Kremlin menace. 

However, before we go headlong ahead, 
motivated by the accepted objective, with 
enthusiastic and unbridled appropriation, I 
feel that patriotic wisdom compels us to 
stop for a few moments to reexamine, re- 
study, reappraise, in summary, this whole 
foreign-aid program. 

Now when we put all the figures together 
we discover that in principal and interest 
on these foreign-aid programs, continuing 
since 1940, they have cost the people of the 
United States the fabulous sum of over 
$131 billions. 

I have listed these facts and circumstances 
to reemphasize what I regard to be our ab- 
solute obligation to the American people to 
take the greatest care of their money and 
exercise the highest vigilance over the man- 
ner in which it Is spent. We can promote 
the fullest rehabilitation of friendly foreign 
nations, and it will avail us nothing if we 
thereby foolishly destroy the morale of our 
own people here at home. 

In that connection, let us remind some of 
the impractical geniuses in our State Depart- 
ment, as well as our Defense Department 
experts, that we are not appropriating money 
here for the purpose of destroying American 
industries and eliminating employment op- 
portunities for our own people. The placing 
of American Government contracts abroad 
at a time when unemployment in this coun- 
try presents a currently serious economia 
problem is, to say the least, of very ques- 
tionable wisdom. It is indeed the more fool- 
hardly when we realize that some defense 
items and essential parts of industrial ma- 
chinery are being manufactured abroad. in 
places where the danger of Communist in- 
filtration and sabotage is a high and recog- 
nized threat, Such promiscuous spending, 
in the guise of promoting friendly foreign 
relations, will not be tolerated by the Ameri- 
can taxpayers, and this Congress should be 
and must be extremely restrictive of their 
authorization and approval. We can, per- 
haps, give some of the American people's 
money away discriminately with their sanc- 
tion, but we can never expect them to stand 
loyally by while we give their jobs away, 

As I indicated at the start, I am not op- 
posed to the fundamental objectives of this 
measure, I believe it is practically wise to 
continue to reasonably furnish aid to those 
allied countries demonstrating their willing- 
ness to fight in the common cause against 
Communist oppression. I believe that we 
can enact a prudent foretgn-aid program of ` 
substantial continuing value to ourselves and 
the free world, 

In conclusion, let me exhort you not to 
rush this legislation, It is deserving of 
our prolonged study and debate. It is a 
program in keeping with our Christian demo- 
cratic philosophy and is basically good for 
ourselves and the free world. 

However, let us also be mindful that our 
watchword on all appropriation measures 
should be “the American taxpayer and our 
own economic stability come first.” 


HOUSING FOR THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


The basic unit of this Nation is the 
American family, and the first necessity 
for Christian family life is a decent place 
to live. 

Having entered the Congress in 1948 
with the heartfelt conviction, based on 
prolonged study and experience, that the 
critical shortage of adequate housing fa- 
cilities for the American people was a 
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dominant domestic problem, I have con- 
tinuously supported Federal legislation 
for reasonable housing construction. 
Since that time, there has been steady 
improvement in the situation but, by the 
evidence of unquestioned authority, there 
still remain some sections of the coun- 
try where housing and slum clearance 
are desperately required. This was rec- 
ognized by the President himself, who 
favored the appropriation of money for 
the building of 35,000 units of public 
housing this year, together with a 4-year 
development program. Unfortunately, 
the President's appeal on this occasion 
was eventually denied, although many of 
us vigorously fought the losing battle 
with him. 

Below is an exact excerpt from the 
speech I made in the House at the time 
this proposal was being discussed, 

House speech, April 22, 1953: 

Mr. Dononve. Mr. Chairman, I very deeply 
regret that this bill as presented to us by 
the committee ignores the recommendations. 
of President Eisenhower and his Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator, who favor the 
inclusion of sufficient funds to build 35,000 
units of public housing. Unfortunately, the 
bill, as it stands before us, would termi- 
nate the public-housing program and, in ef- 
fect, slum-clearance and redevelopment, im- 
mediately. Therefore, I am opposed to the 
bill in its present form and urge the approval 
of amendments to authorize continuation of 
a reasonable public-housing construction 
and slum-clearance program so vitally need- 
ed in so many communities in the country. 

In that respect, I am very happy to approve 
and join the sentiments of the President as 
expressed in a statement he made last Oc- 
tober as a candidate: 

“We must have better housing for those 
Americans who are now forced to live in 
slums and substandard dwellings.” 

The federally assisted low-rent housing 
program is a Christian solution to the hous- 
ing needs of a great many desperate families 
as well as being a major factor in vitally 
urgent community slum clearance and rede- 
velopment, It is imperative that the bare 
minimum of 35,000 dwelling units be re- 
stored in this bill, the same number agreed 
upon and approved last year. I earnestly 
hope and urge this House to take such rea- 
sonable and wise action to continue this 
minimum housing program until the whole 
housing situation can be surveyed and defi- 
nite national needs determined. 


PERMANENT SMALL FUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


It has always been an unquestioned 
American tradition that this Govern- 
ment shall aid, counsel, assist, and pro- 
tect the interests of small business in 
order to preserve our democratic system 
of free competitive enterprise. 

With the dissolution and absorption of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
and the Small Defense Plants Adminis- 
tration, a great number of Congressmen, 
including myself, favored legislation to 
create a new permanent independent 
Small Business Administration, with the 
paramount duty of encouraging and as- 
sisting small enterprises in peacetime as 
well as in any emergency period. 

Recognizing the importance of our 
small businesses in defense-production 
efforts and the national economy, I have 
consistently urged reasonable Federal 
assistance and guidance to them 
throughout my congressional service. 
My convictions on this subject are pre- 
sented in the following extract from my 
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remarks in the Chamber when this legis- 
lation was under consideration. 

House speech, June 5, 1953: 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, I consider it 
a conscientious duty to speak here this after- 
noon in support of the small-business people 
of my own district and the Nation. The only 
voice they have in the enactment of Federal 
legislation is yours and mine, and we would 
be neglecting our obligation if we failed to 
truly represent this solid segment of our na- 
tional and area economy. 

I am heartily in favor of the principle of 
this legislation to establish a permanent, in- 
dependent Small Business Administration, 
In modern times, Government assistance has 
become more vitally important to insure that 
a fair proportion of the total purchases and 
contracts for military supplies and services 
shall be placed with small business enter- 
prises and to maintain and strengthen the 
overall national economy. 

With the scheduled end on June 30 of the 
Small Defense Plants Administration it is 
imperative to the survival of small business 
to have a Government agency to direct and 
assist them in obtaining appropriate Gov- 


ernment contracts and also advise them on 


applying for necessary financial loans. 

Our small-business firms have a substan- 
tial employment figure. By granting reason- 
able help to keep these firms going we are 
taking safety steps in the prevention of 
threatening unemployment which is unques- 
tionably uneconomic in these dangerous days 
when every personal and every resource of 
the Nation should be brought into this fight- 
ing struggle against Communist aggression. 

EMERGENCY IMMIGRATION FOR QUALIFIED 

REFUGEES 

One of the proudest of our American 
traditions arises from the historical fact 
that this country originally gave harbor 
to the victims of religious and political 
persecution. We cannot forget that this 
Nation itself was founded almost alto- 
gether by displaced persons. 

In advancing our position of world 
leadership in these perilous days, we can 
speak more convincingly for freedom 
everywhere when we have done our 
Christian utmost to give real freedom 
to those now faced with Communist ex- 
tinction. Security screened and quali- 
fied refugees are the kind of people in 
whose behalf the original American 
tradition of asylum was established and 
whose immigration to these shores has 
enriched our country from its earliest 
days right up to this hour. 

I have, therefore, been continually 
sympathetic with reasonable legislation 
to grant permanent residence to immi- 
grants who can meet the very high 
standards and qualifications that must 
be set up to protect our own security. 
It has seemed to me we should imple- 
ment as fully as we can the clear inten- 
tion of the Almighty that brothers and 
sisters, mothers and fathers of one fam- 
ily should be together in 1 land under 
1 roof. 

The substance of my remarks on this 
legislation are set forth below. 

House speech, July 28, 1953: 

Mr. Dononve. Mr. Speaker, I am support- 
ing and voting for this emergency refugee 
immigration measure, and I hope the ma- 
jority of my colleagues will also, because it 
is in the true spirit of our Christian democ- 
racy and a concrete gesture of the moral 
leadership we must demonstrate if the 
United States is to successfully guide a be- 
wildered world away from atomic destruc- 
tion. 
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I have spent the most of my life as the 
friend and neighbor of immigrant fathers 
and their families. The contributions of 
these people to community, State, and Na- 
tional betterment present a glorious rec- 
ord. God knows the sons, and, yes, the 
daughters, of these families have fully par- 
ticipated in our national defense efforts and 
are doing so right now on the tragic fields of 
Korea. 

In the administrative operation of this bill 
the established security regulations will not 
be relaxed. The provisions for screening 
and checking against the possibility of sub- 
versives slipping through will be completely 
carried cut. 

Mr. Speaker, a good many of us very deeply 
feel and have advocated the necessity for 
making substantial changes in the present 
immigration law. The outmoded quota sys- 
tem in that law together with several other 
discriminatory provisions should be and I 
hope will be eliminated in the near future. 
Meanwhile we have a chance here by passage 
of this emergency measure to correct some 
of the prevailing injustices. 

In these circumstances I am in full agtee- 
ment with the President that we must as- 
sume our just share of the responsibility of 


Providing asylum for these desperate men, 


women, and children who face certain ani- 
hilation if they again fall into the hands of 
the enemy barbarians. 

As a nation of immigrants and the sons 
of immigrants passage of this measure is in 
accord with the best traditions and ideals 
of this blessed United States. 


AID TO THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


To continue to ignore the problems of 
medical attention, vocational training, 
education. and employment placement of 
the physically handicapped would be a 
grave mistake that no Christian progres- 
sive government can afford to make, 
especially in these times of Communist 
challenge. 

As a result of the persistent pleas of 
myself, and many other Members of 
Congress, a measure, now Public Law 
565, of the 83d Congress, was adopted. 
The purposes of this law are to assist in 
the extension and improvement of voca- 
tional rehabilitation services, provide for 
a more effective use of available Federal 
funds and facilitate the application of 
legal provisions already established. 
While this law does not, in the opinion 
of many of us, completely encompass 
the whole problem, it is a promising step 
in the forward direction. My thoughts 
on this important subject are revealed 
below. 


House speech, July 31, 1953: 

Mr. Dononve, Mr. Speaker, as my col- 
leagues know, I have, since becoming a Mem- 
ber of Congress, been urging the enactment 
of legislation to establish a Federal agency 
to aid and assist the physically handicapped 
to take their right and proper place in 
American life. 

For that purpose, I introduced in the last 
Congress, H. R. 8549, and in March of this 
Congress introduced H. R. 4262, to establish 
a Federal Commission for the Physically 
Handicapped. The objectives of this bill 
are to increase defense manpower, provide 
for the general welfare, promote rehabilita- 
tion and employment of handicapped in- 
dividuals, and help preserye our Nation by 
setting up a Federal agency for handicapped. 
Authoritative figures show that there are 
approximately 30 million Americans who 
suffer physical handicaps, and it should be 
obvious that the Federal Government can 
no longer afford to delay in trying to solve 
a problem involving nearly one-fifth of all 
our citizens, 
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The very nature of the problem, the great 
number directly affected, and the scope of 
any solution demands the continuing par- 
ticipation and assistance of an appropriate 
agency of the Federal Government, acting 
under comprehensive legislation, 


ATOMIC-ENERGY BILL 


House speech, July 22, 1954: 

Mr. DononveE. Mr. Speaker, it is sald here- 
abouts that the atomic energy bill will soon 
be considered in the House and that only 2 
days will be allowed for debate and discus- 
sion. 

The bill is compiled of some 107 pages of 
technical provisions and complex phrase- 
ology. It affects a $12-billion investment of 
the American taxpayers, and whatever final 
law we enact will reach into the destiny of 
many generations to come. 

It is, therefore, my earnest hope and plea 

that the leadership will insure that no re- 
striction of time be placed upon discussion 
of perhaps the most vital subject yet to be 
presented to this Congress or Indeed any 
other Congress, 

As the bill now reads, it is objectionable 
to me, and I think a great many others, pri- 
marily because it negatives the nonpartisan 
public power policy of this country that has 
been developed since 1902. That occurs be- 
cause of the current absence in the measure 
of any reliable safeguard against exploitation 
of atomic power by private utilities. It prac- 
tically forbids the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion to operate in the commercial power field 
which simply means that the taxpayers will 
have to pay for further experimentation, 
from which the private utilities will ulti- 
mately benefit. 

There are many deficiencies in the bill as 
it now stands but, in the public interest and 
recognition of the tremendous amount of 
money that has come out of the average 
taxpayer's pocket, two major improvements 
must be inserted in the act before, in my 
judgment, it should be approved. 

The present patent provision must be cor- 
rected to insure that no atomic development 
monopoly can be established by those few 
firms privileged to carry out the original 
atomic energy research under Government 
contract and subsidy. 

The provision restricting the Atomic 
Energy Commission from producing atomic 
power for Government-operated plant uses 
and also making it available for public con- 
sumption through rural electric cooperatives 
and municipal agencies must also be removed 
in deference to the power-consuming public 
and protection against unjust profiteering. 

I sincerely remind the Members of this 
House that a heavy moral obligation rests 
upon us with respect to this particular legis- 
lation. Let us give this vitally important 
subject the long and careful and serious con- 
sideration it warrants. We can do no less 
to merit the continuing trust and confidence 
of the people who sent us here to legislate for 
the general welfare, 


CONTINUING GOVERNMENT REORGANIZATION 


It is an axiom of Christian progress in 
civilized society that the least govern- 
ment is the best government. Among 
the highest duties of any legislative body 
is eternal vigilance to insure the govern- 
mental system does not collapse ppon 
itself from overweight and smother the 
personal liberties it is intended to pro- 
mote. 

In this historical period of tendency 
and temptation to solve all problems by 
passing a law, many of us have, for 
years, been deeply disturbed by the octo- 
pus growth of National Government. 
We recognized the danger and necessity 
of taking proper measures to meet it. 
It was, therefore, a pleasant duty for me, 
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as a Member of the 80th Congress in 
1947, to support and vote for the bill 
which became Public Law 162 of that 
Congress. It provided for a Commission 
on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government which after- 
wards became known as the Hoover 
Commission. No one needs to be re- 
minded of the enormous good that 
Commission accomplished. 

In order that that good work might 
be continued another such Commission 
was established in this present Congress 
through the enactment of Public Law 
108 and has the same purposes and 
duties of the previous Hoover Commis- 
sion, 

Mr. Speaker, many of us, with con- 
tinuing legislative responsibilities, also 
realized the unhealthy trend toward 
government duplication and friction at 
National, State, city, and town levels, 
which has steadily advanced during 
these turbulent years of global unrest. 

In dozens of competing fields, there 
are competing activities between and 
among all these various governmental 
units throughout what is supposed to be 
the United States. To finance this pro- 
fusion of governmental activities and 
agencies, there is a correspondingly con- 
fusing and stifling array of taxes. 

Obviously, too much such Government 
means reckless extravagance, waste and 
duplication from top to bottom. It 
places unbearable and oppressive tax 
burdens upon private business and the 
ordinary working man and his family. 
Such evil conditions develop the dis- 
couraged and disheartened citizenry 
characteristic of a deteriorating nation. 
A dispirited people and a disordered 
Government are just what the Kremlin 
leaders are trying to promote here in 
America. God forbid that their devilish 
designs be unwittingly and uncon- 
sciously forwarded by our own lassitude 
or negligence. 

In an attempt to prevent such a ca- 
lamity, I introduced H. R. 8714, in the 
81st Congress, H. R. 8560 in the 82d Con- 
gress and H. R. 3603 in this Congress. 
All of these bills had for their purpose 
to provide for the establishment of a 
Commission to investigate and make rec- 
ommendations with respect to the dis- 
tribution of governmental functions and 
sources of revenue within the framework 
of our Federal, State, and local systems 
of government. 

I am happy to state this objective was 
finally accomplished in this Congress by 
the adoption of Public Law 109. 

The following is an extract from my 
remarks in the House on the subject. 

House speech, August 1, 1953: 

Mr. Dononvus. Mr. Speaker, having intro- 
duced bills to provide for such a commission 
in three successive Congresses, I am proud 
of the part I had in promoting final action 
on the establishment of this Commission to 
study relationships among Federal, State, 
and local governments. 

The primary purpose of this Commission 
is to investigate and make recommendations 
for the correction of the fantastic duplica- 
tion and overlapping that currently exist in 
our complex network of separate government 
units at all levels. 

The staggering cost to the taxpayer in 
supporting all these units, not to mention 
the morale-straining irritation imposed by 
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them on individual citizens, comes close to 
being a national disaster. 

I am sure that all Members of Congress 
and all our citizens will join in supporting 
the efforts of the Commission to bring re- 
freshing relief to the smothering American 
taxpayers and good order in place of the vast 
confusion that threatens the collapse of our 
traditional government operations. 


FEDERAL AND POSTAL EMPLOYEES’ PAY 


House speech, August 9, 1954: 

Mr. Donouvus. Mr. Chairman, I am happy 
to rise in support of and to urge prompt 
approval of this measure to increase the 
rates of basic compensation of all postal em- 
ployees and thus attempt to somewhat bring 
them into line with positions of comparable 
responsibilities and service in private in- 
dustry. 

It has been my privilege to repeatedly ap- 
pear before the House and Senate commit- 
tees, during these past few years, to testify 
on the various bills to eliminate the salary 
injustices prevailing among the Postal De- 
partment's employees, as well as all Federal 
employees, whose wage scales have so seri- 
ously lagged behind the advances granted 
in the comparable fields of industry. 

I was among the first signers of the dis- 
charge petition because I deeply believed 
the request of the postal employees for an 
equitable salary readjustment should have 
the particular sympathy of all of us. They 
form a large group of our most rellable 
public servants. The service they render is 
fundamental and essential to the Nation, 
The security they enjoy is paid for by them- 
selves. There are no more loyal people in 
our Government than those working in the 
Postal Department. 

May I also remind you that the best in- 
surance against any misguided reception of 
false Communist propaganda by our Gov- 
ernment employees is to wisely and prac- 
tically extend them adequate salary com- 
pensation. 

It is only ordinary commonsense and rec- 
ognition of the facts of life that if our 
Government employees are sufficiently com- 
pensated to enable them to meet their per- 
sonal and family obligations with confidence 
and a high morale, then there will be no 
doubt of their loyalty as good Americans and 
thelr repudiation of Communist ideas. 

I urge you, therefore, in simple justico, 
to promptly and favorably approve this 
measure, 

ADJOURNMENT VERSUS LEGISLATIVE DUTY 


House speech, July 27, 1954: 

Mr. Doxonux. Mr. Speaker, there appears 
to be a well-founded rumor around here 
that the leadership is planning to offer a 
resolution to adjourn sine die at the end of 
this month. If the rumor is true and the 
proposal is presented to the House, I intend 
to vote against it. 

Every one of us knows there are many 
grave domestic problems, upon most of which 
the President himself has requested our ac- 
tion, that have not yet been accorded any 
consideration. Also, no one can predict 
what emergency may suddenly erupt on an 
international front. The new atomic-energy 
bill, the foreign-aid measure, the postal and 
Federal employees’ pay revision, and the 
question of raising the public debt limit are 
matters of such serious national consequence 
that they should not be given hasty and 
peremptory treatment just to meet a politi- 
cally expedient closing date. 

These, and other major issues ought to be 
accorded the long, careful, thorough debate, 
and discussion necessary for the full under- 
standing essential to patriotic and intelli- 
gent action. Any other course practically 
amounts to a denial of our responsibilities. 

The people who sent us here have a right 
to expect us to place legislative duty and the 
national interest above any personal con- 
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venience or political expediency. I, for one— 
and I deeply feel there are a great many 
others who agree with me—am willing to 
stay on the job until our full duty u con- 
scientiously discharged. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Mr. Speaker, this summary would be 
highly inadequate if I did not list. in 
part, some of the bills I introduced in 
the 83d Congress. They follow: 

H. R. 3369, to carry out the recom- 
mendations of United States Tariff 
Commission with respect to duty con- 
cessions on Swiss watch movements. 

H. R. 3603, to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a commission to investigate 
and make.recommendations with re- 
spect to the distribution of govern- 
mental functions and sources of revenue 
within the framework of our Federal, 
State, and local systems of Government, 

H. R. 4261, to idemnify drivers of mo- 
tor vehicles of the postal service against 
liability for damages arising out of the 
operation of such vehicles in the per- 
formance of official duties. 

H. R. 4262, to establish a Federal 
Commission for the Physically Handi- 
capped. 

H. R. 5139, to incorporate Wounded 
Combat Veterans, now known as The 
Military Order of the Purple Heart. 

H. R. 5826, to authorize the President 
to donate surplus Federal property to 
individuals in a major disaster area. 

H. R. 8484, to amend tariff Act to in- 
sure that crude silicon carbide imported 
into the United States will continue to 
be exempt from duty. 

H. R. 8574, to amend the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944 so as to re- 
duce from 41'5 percent to 4 percent the 
maximum interest rate on home loans 
8 guaranteed, or insured under that 
act. 

H. R. 9840, to provide for programs of 
public facilities construction which will 
stimulate employment in areas having 
a substantial surplus of labor, and for 
other purposes, 

H. R. 9965, to provide for loans to en- 
able needy and scholastically qualified 
students to continue post-high-school 
education. 

H. R. 10003, granting the consent of 
Congress to certain New England States 
to enter into a compact relating to higher 
education in the New England States 
and establishing the New England Board 
of Higher Education. 

H. R. 10004, to provide for emergency 
Federal assistance to the States and Ter- 
ritories in the construction of public ele- 
mentary and secondary school facilities 
urgently needed because of overcrowd- 
ing, and to encourage full and efficient 
use of State and local resources in meet- 
ing school construction needs, and for 
other purposes. À 

H. R. 10064, to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a VA center for domiciliary 
and chronic care at the Cushing VA Hos- 
pital at Framingham. 

H. R. 10095, to provide assistance to 
communities, industries, business enter- 
prises, and individuals to facilitate ad- 
justments made necessary by the trade 
policy of the United States. 
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H. R. 10096, to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a United States Foreign 
Service Academy. 

Cosponsor of H. R. 9430, to provide for 
unemployment reinsurance grants to the 
States, to revise, extend, and improve the 
unemployment insurance program, and 
for other purposes. 

H. R. 10239, to amend section 201 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, so as 
to provide that all quota numbers not 
used in any year shall be made available 
to immigrants in oversubscribed areas 
in the following year, and for other pur- 


A NECESSARY PERSONAL NOTE 


Mr. Speaker, 8 years ago, following my 
release from active military service, I 
presented my qualifications to the voters 
of the Fourth Congressional District in 
Massachusetts for the honor and privi- 
lege of representing them in the United 
States Congress. They accepted me in 
November of 1946 and reelected me in 
1948, 1950 and 1952. 

No man could help but be deeply in- 
spired and gratified by the confidence 
the people of my district demonstrated 
in electing me as their national repre- 
sentative to the 80th, 81st, 82d and 83d 


Congresses. 


Since the day of assuming the respon- 
sibilities of Congressman, I have con- 
scientiously worked to justify that confi- 
dence and trust. The full facilities of 
my office have been energetically and 
courteously extended, at all times, for 
personal service to my constituents. I 
have cooperated, on every occasion, with 
the community agencies, social, fra- 
ternal, and racial organizations of my 
district in the promotion of their various 
objectives. 

The expressed wishes of the majority 
of the people I represent, and a thorough 
study of the issues involved, have been 
the foundation for my judgment and ac- 
tion on legislation to advance the best 
interests of my district and the Nation. 

Iam happy to present this summary of 
my voting record on domestic and for- 
eign legislative measures to my people. 
CONCLUSION—TIMELY COUNSEL FROM A GREAT 

AMERICAN 

Mr. Speaker, the words of wise au- 
thority remain forever as comforting 
beacons of guidance in troubled, distress- 
ing hours. A counseling message to all 
Americans is contained in the following 
extract from a speech given*at Harvard 
University graduation exercises on June 
30, 1910, by the late great Chief Justice 
Charles Evans Hughes: 

The most important agencles of democracy 
are, after all, not the organs of government, 
but the influences that shape public opin- 
ion. * * * Democracy must prize its public 
life, It has stripped it almost altogether of 
ceremonial and of meaningless and absurd 
forms, It has placed the public officer in a 
position of power, to be used for serv- 
ice. * * Having surrounded him with 
none of the pomp which makes appeal to the 
thoughtless and ignorant, it must invest him 
with the higher honor which should be the 
reward of fidelity. Those who cultivate the 
true democratic spirit will be as earnest in 
their support of faithful officers as they are 
unsparing in their condemnation of the 
faithless. 


i 
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Eisenhower Administration Leads Way 
Toward Cooperation Between Farmers 
and Government, To Conserve the 
Nation’s Soil and Water 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


ÒF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, on yester- 
day the President signed the amend- 
ment to the Water Facilities Act which 
makes the benefits of that act available 
throughout the entire Nation and pro- 
vides for both direct and insured loans 
for water facilities. In addition the act 
is greatly broadened by setting up a pro- 
gram for direct and insured loans for 
soil conservation activities. This act, 
taken in connection with the Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention Act and 
the provision in the tax bill which per- 
mits the deduction of expenditures for 
soil conservation practices for income- 
tax purposes, constitutes a real legisla- 
tive achievement in the fleld of soil and 
water conservation. It is a recognition 
by this Congress and the Eisenhower 
administration of the tremendous im- 
portance of conserving our soil and water 
resources. I know of no one who has 
taken a greater interest in this subject 
than President Eisenhower. This inter- 
est is indicated by the fact that at the 
time he signed the Water Facilities Act, 
the President issued a statement in 
which he discussed the importance of 
all three of the legislative proposals to 
which I have referred. I am sure every 
Member of Congress and every citizen 
who is interested in conservation, and 
that certainly includes most of us, will 
be cheered and encouraged by this 
splendid statement. Under leave fo ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the statement herewith: 

T am happy today to sign into law the 
amendment to the Water Facilities Act. 

This is one of three legislative actions 
taken by the 83d Congress which give im- 
portant new strength to our national efforts 
to conserve the vital water and soil resources 
of the United States. This legislation is of 
high significance in the movement which 
came to life 50 years ago when Theodore 
Roosevelt gave new meaning to the word 
“conservation.” 

This legislation is significant because it 
gives new stimulus to local initiative and 
establishes for the first time a nationwide 
program of conservation practices based on 
the concept that farms, streams, forests, and 
towns are all interrelated parts of a water- 
shed, It recognizes in practical terms that 
the upstream part of the watershed, as well 
as the downstream part, must be taken Into 
our plans if we are to have the water we 
vitally need and if we are to solve with 
maximum effectiveness three of our most 
challenging problems—soll erosion, floods, 
and drought. 

The first of these bills Is the Watershed 
Protection and Fiood Prevention Act. This 
act recognizes by law for the first time the 
great importance of upstream watershed pro- 
tection in our overall water resource policy. 
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For the firet time also, this act provides a 
broad program of Federal technical and fi- 
nancial assistance to such local watershed 
groups as are willing to assume responsibility 
for initiating, carrying out, and sharing the 
costs of watershed protection which will help 
Conserve water for agricultural uses and sup- 
plement any needed downstream flood-con- 
trol measures. 2 

The second bill amends the Water Facil- 
ities Act. Formerly limited to the 17 West- 
ern States, the program established by this 
act makes available, throughout the entire 
Nation, loans for developing agricultural wa- 
ter improvements on farms and ranches. In 
addition, this law establishes a program of 
direct or insured loans for drainage facili- 
ties, reforestation, and other water and soil 
conservation measures. Farmers and ranch- 
ers frequently need credit to take care of 
the initial investments required in establish- 
ing conservation systems, or to tide them over 
an adjustment period while they shift to 
a better and, in the long run, more profitable 
type of land use. These new credit provi- 
sions, specially geared to conservation needs, 
provide a significant means of encouraging 
and advancing soil and water conservation. 
The third legislative action is part of the 
congressional revision of the internal reve- 
nue laws. It allows farmers and ranchers to 
treat expenditures for a number of soil con- 
servation measures as current annual ex- 
penses which may be deducted from farm in- 
come in computing Income taxes. This act 
therefore gives farmers new tax advantages 
on these land improvement measures. Not 
only will these advantages benefit the 
farmer financially; they will also add incen- 
tive to the application of soll and water con- 
servation measures, 

These three bills rest on several sound 
principles. 

First, we recognize that it is absolutely 
urgent to conserve and improve our water re- 
sources. For water is essential to every part 
of our life, and in quantities that are usually 
unsuspected. It takes 18 barrels of water, 
for example, to refine a barre) of oil. It 
takes 85,000 gallons to produce a ton of rub- 
ber. It takes something like 800,000 gallons 
of water to mature an acre of cotton, It 
takes some 1,300 gallons of water each day to 
supply the direct and indirect needs of each 
one of our citizens, As our population in- 
creases, 80 will these demands. 

Even these statistics do not drive home the 
urgency of adequate water supplies nearly so 
well as the personal experiences many Amer- 
icans have had this very summer—of insuffi- 
cient water for crops and livestock, of failing 
wells, of restrictions on use of water in 
towns. Some of our cities have had to seek 
means of supplementing their failing or de- 
pleted reservoirs. Some have had to haul 
water from nearby streams. In rural areas, 
there has been a growing call for water for 
irrigation, These facts add up to a hard 
warning: we cannot afford to waste water. 

Any attempt to conserve this water should 
take into account a key fact; that this all- 
important water—the water we use on our 
farms, in our homes, in our busineses, or in 
our factories—has been collected from all 
the lands of the watershed, beginning at its 
uppermost limits. Our streams, our deep 
wells, Our storage reservoirs are merely accu- 
mulations of water that have fallen on the 
land in the form of rain or snow. Some of it 
runs off in creeks and rivers. Some of it 
evaporates. Some soaks in to nourish crops 
and trees. Some finds its way into springs 
or into the sands we tap with our wells. 
How much water runs off, and how fast, and 
how much soaks in to feed our crops and 
springs—these quantities depend in large 
measure on what kind of land it falla on, 
what this land is used for, and what kind of 
cover—trees, grass—the land has. 

For this reason our water management 
Programs must not go to work only in large 
streams or rivers, though the flood-control 
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and other measures there are of enormous 
importance. Our programs to conserve water 
must begin where the raindrop falls. And 
because of the extensive erosion and sedi- 
mentation damage which result from floods 
in headwater streams and smal) tributaries, 
and also because these parts of the watershed 
have up to now been relatively neglected in 
conservation planning, these programs must 
put new emphasis on their management. 

Under the Watershed Protection and Flood 
Prevention Act, sound soil conservation plans 
will be developed to establish the right use 
for each kind of soil on all the farms of a 
watershed. Soil conservation will be supple- 
mented where necessary with small detention 
dams, channel improvements, or other meas- 
ureg to protect the fertile bottomland along 
these small streams. 

These measures will be of pronounced ben- 
efit to agriculture. More and more American 
farmers are coming to realize that good land 
use and land treatment can help them to 
conserve water as well as soil. They are 
seeing the advantages of inducing as much 
water as possible to soak into the ground 
where it falls—water which will help grow 
crops and help recharge underground water 
supplies that are tapped by farms and by 
cities and industries, Thus an accelerated 
soil conservation and watershed program will 
also benefit urban centers by helping to keep 
sediment from cutting down the storage 
capacity of our large city reservoirs. It will 
reduce the amount of silt that has to be 


filtered from water before it can be used by- 


city water systems or by industry. And it 
will help lessen the damage caused by 
drought and thus help stabilize areas where 
this hazard has been unusually severe. 

Another significant contribution of the 
watershed legislation is that it gives new 
force and emphasis to local leadership. Its 
programs are not Federal work projects; no 
new agencies will have to be created to carry 
them out. These programs will be planned 
only at the instance of local people. They 
will be planned with the cooperation and 
participation of local and State governments, 
They will be initiated only when local people 
have demonstrated their willingness and 
ability to share equitably in the cost and to 
assume responsibility for direction and main- 
tenance of the work. 

The watershed and water development pro- 
grams will also encourage a new and im- 
proved means of local-State-Federa] team- 
work. Locally, rural and urban interests 
must join forces in sponsoring and con- 
tributing to the programs—contributing the 
funds, labor, material, lands, easements, and 
other needs that can best be supplied by 
local organizations. State and county gov- 
ernments are also involved. Floodwater re- 
tarding dams, sediment control structures, 
channel stabilization measures, and the like, 
on the tributary streams, rep nt measures 
which individuals cannot be expected to in- 
stall by themselves, and which may properly 
require State or even Federal aid because 
their benefits extend beyond the local com- 
munity. The Federal Government also has 
& major roll in providing technical, research, 
financial, and educational assistance. 

To do this work, all levels of government 
and private endeavor must cooperate. And 
there will be a call for increased effort in 
the future. Because our population is grow- 
ing rapidly, the demands upon the Nation's 
soil and water resources are bound to be- 
come heavier in the years ahead. But we do 
have the resources to match this growth if we 
manage them wisely. In the long run, it is 
absolutely vital to the welfare of farm and 


urban people, and to the strength of the 


entire Nation, that we work soundly and 
vigorously to protect and develop our Na- 
tion’s vital water supplies and the related 
resources of farmland, range, and timber. 
In such a matter of national interest, we 
must act with effectiveners. These three 
measures show that we have so acted, 
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Culture and Greek Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, great 
Greek thinkers throughout the centuries 
have given a philosophy to the world 
which is one of the very basic founda- 
tions of modern civilization as well as a 
noteworthy source of free government. 
Plato, Aristotle, Epictetus, and many 
other great Greek thinkers nourished 
and developed democratic ideals, high 
ethical concepts and the culture of free- 
dom. Greek philosophy is concerned 
with personal values and flatly rejects 
materialistic concepts of life. 

Among the greatest orators in his- 
tory were the Greeks, The Philippics of 
Demosthenes rank among the great ora- 
tions-of history. 

The inspiring family life of the Greeks 
has enabled them throughout history to 
retain strong racial solidarity. Their 
zeal to sacrifice for their nation, loyalty 
to spiritual values, love of religion and 
belief in God which they have practiced 
for centuries, typify a truly great people. 
The Greeks have felt, as civilized Ameri- 
cans have felt throughout history, that 
worthwhile human progress and belief 
in God Almighty are inseparable. The 
doctrine that without faith in the 
Divine Master no nation can long sur- 
vive is a basic feature of Greek civiliza- 
tion—a doctrine which must be recog- 
nized more fully by all peoples, if com- 
munism is to be successfully fought. 

The achievements of Pericles, the 
leader of the Golden Age, are indelibly 
inscribed upon world history. There are 
few periods in all time where the fine 
arts, cultural life, and individual devel- 
opment in political and artistic values 
flowered in such a favorable climate as 
under his regime. Pericles and his con- 
temporaries have long since gone, but 
the ideals they stood for, and the lessons 
they taught, the culture and civilizing in- 
fluences they nurtured, will remain for- 
ever as an inspiration for mankind. 

The famed Acropolis is a great monu- 
ment which symbolizes a culture that 
has profoundly influenced human beings 
throughout the ages. It was the place 
of refuge and the inspirational center of 
glorious olden Greece. It was the place 
where Christianity took new and vigor- 
ous root. It still inspires the Greek peo- 
ple and the free world. 

Aphrodite, the goddess of beauty, typi- 
fies the magnificent art of the Grecks, 
not only beauty in the physical sense, but 
beauty of the soul, of ideals, of thought 
and culture. 

Prophecy in the world did not die with 
the Delphic oracle because the heroic 
fight of present-day Greece against com- 
munism which has electrified and in- 
spired the world is a prophecy that in the 
future all democratic-minded peoples 
will militantly defend and preserve in- 
stitutions of democracy’ and justice. 

Sculptors, artists, writers, musicians, 
the drama, the stage, the harp and lyre 
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sounded in the past a song of hope, 
strength, and courage which united the 
Greeks of ancient time. And now they 
sound again to defy the enemies of free- 
dom and to rally true lovers of liberty 
to do battle against its enemies. 

The logic, the rhetoric, the aesthetics 
of Aristotle are as realistic and vital to- 
day as when first written. The ideals 
of Plato still beckon those pledged to 
scholarship and freedom of thought. 
If you should subtract Greek culture 
from civilization, there would be no civi- 
lization as we know it today because it 
is a primary cornerstone of our modern 
poltical, social, and ethical life. 

It is pertinent to note that the Greeks 
of old were not materialists. They were 
profoundly spiritual in their approach. 
They did not embrace mechanistic phi- 
losophies. They were idealists. For that 
reason despite their many contributions 
to the material world, their greatest tri- 
umphs will be found, not in the world 
of matter, but in the world of thought 
and the world of the spirit. 

Realizing these things, it is easy to 
understand why, with unquenchable 
purpose, the modern Greeks, against 
powerful revolutionary subversion, have 
gallantly protected their free way of life. 
And we of America, greatest free na- 
tion in history, may well be proud that 
our culture is enriched, enobled, and 
perfected by the presence and loyalty of 
so many devoted, industrious, inspired 
American citizens of Greek heritage. 


Appropriation Acts of the 83d Congress, 
2d Session—Part I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON, BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent I am extending 
my remarks to include Part I of the re- 
port prepared for my constituents on the 
Appropriation Acts of the 83d Congress, 
2d session. The purpose is to give to 
the men and women of the United States 
whom we represent an exact accounting 
of the disposal we in the Congress make 
of the money in the Treasury of the 
United States, a large part of which 
comes from their pockets in the payment 
of Federal taxes. The first of these re- 
ports, which in their entirety will cover 
all of the appropriations of this session 
of the 83d Congress, follows: 

PUBLIO LAW 304—H. R. 7996, SECOND SUPPLE- 
MENTAL APPROPRIATIONS ACT 

A. Appropriates $27,517,616 to supply sup- 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1954. Continues antistrike 
provisions. 

B. Items: 

Appropriations 
LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 
Senate: Inquiries and in- 


vestigations $600, 000 
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Appropriations—Continued 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


Bureau of Accounts: Sala- 
ries and expenses, division 


of dlsbursement $4, 800, 000 
Coast Guard: Acquisition, 
construction, and im- 

provements............. (8, 120, 500) 

Total, Chi, Flos. nse 4, 800, 000 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Bureau of Employment Se- 


curity: Unemployment 
compensation for veter- 
G66 E ee OO OY 15, 000, 000 
Total, Department of 
an ss sd ns ah as sk 15. 000. 000 


NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD 
Arbitration and emergency 


ond No ET AAS, 125, 000 
‘Total, National Medi- 

ation Board- 125, 000 

Total, ch. III. 16, 128. 000 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


President's Advisory Com- 
mittee on Government 


Organization $60, 000 
INDEPENDENT OFFICES 
Commission on Organiza- 
tion of the Executive 
Branch of the Govern- 
ment 1. 431. 909 
Total, chapter IV. 1. 491, 909 


— 


CLAIMS, AUDITED CLAIMS, AND JUDGMENTS 
Claims and judgments- -= 5, 500, 707 


27, 517, 616 


PUBLIC LAW 374—Ħ. R. 7893, TREASURY DEPART- 
MENT AND POST OFFICE APPROPRIATIONS ACT 
A. Appropriates $3,332,732,700 for the 

Treasury and Post Office Departments, Ex- 

port-Import Bank of Washington, and Re- 

construction Finance Corporation for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1955. Continues 
anti-strike provisions, 
B. Item: 
Appropriations 
TITLE I. TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
Office of the Secretary: Sal- 


aries and expenses $2, 600, 00 
Bureau of Accounts: 
Salaries and expenses 2, 548, 700 
Division of disburse- 
. = 14, 500, 000 
Total, Bureau of Ac- 
COUN ne miiia 17, 048, 700 
Bureau of the Public Debt 44, 997, 300 


Office of the Treasurer: 
Salaries and expenses 15, 499, 000 
Contingent expenses, pub- 


eee | llerkectnen < 
Total, Office of the 
Treasurer 15, 499, 000 
Bureau of Customs: Salaries 
and expenses 39, 996, 300 
Internal Revenue Service 265, 912, 000 
Bureau of Narcotics: Sal- 
aries and expenses 2, 770, 000 
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Appropriations—Continued 
United States Secret Serv- 
ice: 
Salaries and expenses $2, 438, 000 
White House Police 712, 000 
Guard Force. 268, 000 
Total, U. 8. Secret 
lese saan: 3, 418, 000 
Bureau of the Mint 4, 450, 000 
Coast Guard: 
Operating expenses 155, 889, 300 
Acquisition, construction, 
3, 000, 000 
19, 775, 000 
2, 500, 000 


181, 164, 300 


Total, Coast Guard 


Total, title I, Treas- 


ury Department 577, 855, 600 


TITLE IT. POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Administration $19, 491, 100 
Operations 24 1, 899, 776, 000 
Transportation — 702, 219, 000 
PIANOA ainia a go - 8, 501, 000 
Facilities ———. 124, 890, 000 
CORR ca ate mace 2, 754. 877, 100 

Grand total, titles I 
W 3. 332. 732, 700 


4222 =n 
ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES OF GOVERNMENT 


CORPORATIONS 
(Limit on amount of corporate funds to be 
expended) 
Export-Import Bank of A 
Washington $1, 070, 000 
Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation 3, 500, 000 


Total. — 4. 570. 000 


Appropriation Acts of the 83d Congress, 
2d Session—Part II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 
Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
tending 


by unanimous consent, I am ex 

my remarks to include my second report 

to my constituents on the appropria- 

tions of the 83d Congress, 2d session, as 
follows: 

PUBLIC LAW 471—H. R. 8067, DEPARTMENTS OF 
STATE, JUSTICE, AND COMMERCE, AND THE 
UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY Ar- 
PROPRIATIONS ACT 
A. Appropriates $1,201,710,500 for the De- 

partments of State, Justice, and Commerce, 

and the United States Information Agency 

for the fiscal year ending Juno 30, 1955. 

Prohibits the use of funds for the promotion 

of the principle of world government or 

one-world citizenship. Declares it the sense 
of the Congress that the Communist Chinese 

Government should not be admitted to 

membership in the United Nations as the 

representative of China, Continues anti- 
strike provisions. 
B. Item: Appropriations 
TITLE I, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Salaries and expenses 662, 500, 000 
Representation allowances. 475, 000 


Appropriations—Continued 
Acquisition of buildings 
e A $2, 500, 000 


Emergencies in the Diplo- 
matic and Consular 
Sie 

Contributions to inter- 
national organizations .. 28, 250, 000 

Missions to international 


organizations 1. 050, 000 
International contin- 
ele 1, 000, 000 
International Boundary and 
Water Commission, 
United States and 
Mexico: 
Salaries and expenses $450, 000 
Construction 300, 000 
Operation and mainte- 
ans 1, 000, 000 
Rio Grande emergency 
flood protect ion ä — — 
American sections, inter- 
national commissions 245. 000 
International Fisheries 
Commissions 310, 000 
International educational 
exchange activities 14, 700, 000 
International Claims Com- 
Manon. 130, 000 
Total, Department of 
8 113, 910, 000 


TITLE If. DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Legal activities and gen- 
eral administration: 
General administration, 


salaries and expenses 2, 472, 500 
General legal activities, 

salaries and expenses 9, 450, 000 
Antitrust Division, sal- 

arles and expenses 3, 100, 000 


United States attorneys 
and marshals, salaries 


Claims of persons of 
Japanese ancestry, sal- 
aries and expenses 


Total, legal activities 
and general admin- 
istration_......... 

Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation: Salaries and ex- 


Federal Prison System: 
Bureau of Prisons, sal- 
aries and expenses 
Building and facilities... .....-... Rrra anes 
Support of United States 
prisoners 


— deka, 2, 475, 000 
Total, Federal Prison 
n 28, 860, 000 
| 
Office of Allen Property: 
Salaries and expenses ($3, 000, 000) 
Total, Department of 
Po E ee 176, 864, 000 


TITLE II. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

Office of the Secretary: 
Salaries and expenses 
Technical and scientific 


2, 050, 000 


Salaries and expenses, de- 
fense production activ- 


ite n a 


Total, Office of the 
Secretary 


2, 050, 000 
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Appropriations—Continued 


Census Bureau: 

Salaries and expenses 

Census of business and 
manufactures and agri- 
ture — 

Special surveys of manu- 
factures and other busi- 
0 —— — 


$6, 200, 000 


(a, a — = 


Total, Census Bureau_ 
Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration: 
Salaries and expenses 
Air navigation facilities, 
establishment o 
Technical development 
and evaluation 
Washington National Air- 
port: 
Maintenance and op- 
eratlon — — a, —— . 
Construction „54 — 
Federal- aid airport pro- 


97, 650, 000 
5, 000, 000 
700, 000 


er 
Federal-aid airport pro- 

gram (liquidation of 

contract authorizatlon)Pnꝛ 
Alaska airports, mainte- 

nance and operation 
Air navigation develop- 


tics Administra- 
105, 250, 000 


8, 777. 000 
40, 000, 000 


Ciyil Aeronautics Board: 
Salaries and expenses 
Payments to air carrlers 


Total, Civil Aeronau- 
43, T77, 000 
— ——C 
Coast and Geodetic Survey: 
Salaries and expenses 
Construction of geomag- 
netic station 
Total, Coast and Geo- 
Getic Survey 
Business and Defense Serv- 
ices Administration: Sal- 
aries and expenses 


10, 200, 000 


Bureau of Foreign Com- 


merce; 

Salaries and expenses 2. 000. 000 
Export control 3, 600, 000 

Total, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce 6, 100, 000 

Office of Business Eco- 

nomics; Salaries and ex- 
pense —ͤ, 900, 000 


Bureau ot Foreign and do- 
mes tie Commerce: 


Departmental salaries 


Total, Bureau ot For- 
eign and Domestic 


COMITETCR aoe cane aeeenne 
—— 
Maritime activities: 
Operating-differential 
subsidies 65, 000, 000 
Salaries and expenses 13, 500, 000 
Maritime training — 2. 200, 000 


State marine schools 


Total, maritime ac- 
tivities .........-. 81, 360, 000 
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Appropriations—Continued 
Patent Office: Salaries and 
A $11, 500, 000 
Bureau of Public Roads: 
Federal-aid highway 500, 000, 000 
Forest highways ad 15, 000, 000 
Inter-American Highway. 1, 000, 000 


Access roads (act of Sept. 

. o —ͤ ä — — 
Public lands highways 

(liquidation of contract 

authorization) .-....- — a 
Elimination of grade 

crossings (liquidation 

of contract authoriza- 
Er ——— — 
Rama Road, Nicaragua 


Total, Bureau of Pub- 
lic Road 5 517, 000, 000 


National Bureau of Stand- 


ards: 

Operation and adminis- 

EHNA ou na aan — 1, 000, 000 
Research and testing... 3, 150, 000 
Radio propagation and 

standards — 2, 100, 000 
Construction of labora- 

S — — =- 
Construction of labora- 

tories (liquidation of 

contract authoriza- 

C z 115, 000 

Total, National Bu- 
reau of Standards. 6, 365, 000 

Weather Bureau: Salaries 
and expenses Sat 24, 750, 000 

Total, Department of 
Commerce 829, 822, 000 

TITLE IV. UNITED STATES N- 

FORMATION AGENCY 

U. S. Information Agency: 

Salarics and expenses... $73, 914, 000 


Grand total appro- 
priations, titles I, 
II. III, and IV. De- 
partments of State, 
Justice, and Com- 
merce and U. S. In- 
formation Agency. 1, 201, 710, 500 


Appropriation Acts of the 83d Congress, 
2d Session—Part III 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Minois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include a continuance of 
my report to my constituents in the Sec- 
ond District of Illinois on the appropria- 
tion laws of the 2d session of the 83d 
Congress, as follows: A 
PUBLIC LAW 453—Ħ., R. 8367, CIVIL FUNCTIONS 

APPROPRIATION ACT 

A. Appropriates $57,071,300 for civil func- 
tions administered by the Department of the 
Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1955. Continues antistrike provisions and 
provides for the employment of experts at 
not to exceed $15,000 per year, the rates 
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for individuals not to exceed $100 per diem. 
Prohibits the use of funds after September 
1, 1954, for the maintenance and operation 
of hospitals in the Canal Zone, 
B. Items: 
Appropriations 

QUARTERMASTER CORPS 
Cemeterlal expenses 85. 489, 200 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


General investigation 
Construction 300, 367, 600 


Operation and mainte- 

DERCG cone — — 76, 110, 000 
General expenses 9, 544, 000 
Mississippi River and 

tributaries_............ ae 45, 450, 000 
Niagara remedial work 2, 000, 000 
Plant: esee e nas 

Total, Corps of Engi- 
WAGES Sone pena ee 436, 379, 100 
U. 8. Soldiers“ Home: 
Maintenance and opera- 
Hineira (5, 134, 000) 
THE PANAMA CANAL 
Canal Zone Government - $13,788, 000 
Capital outlay = 1, 415. 000 


Total, Panama Canal. 15, 203, 000 


Total, regular annual 
appropriations, De- 
partment of the 


Army civil funtions. 457, 071, 300 


PUBLIC LAW 357—ĦH. R. 8481, THIRD SUPPLE- 
MENTAL APPROPRIATION ACT 

A. Appropriates $505,218,741 to supply sup- 
plemental appropriations for fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1954. Continues antistrike pro- 
visions. 

B. Item: 

Appropriations 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Compensation and retire- 

ment fund expenses: Dis- 

trict government retire- 


ment and relief funds $120, 000 
Public schools: 
General administration, 
supervision, and in- 
struction ............ = 1, 537, 500 
Vocational education, 
ae e ect Pro- 
. 24. 000 
Metropolitan Police: sal- 
aries and expenses 4 1, 800, 000 
Pire Department: salaries 
and expenses 4 700, 000 
Courts: United States 
9 — 37, 536 
Public welfare: 
Agency services ——ů— ——ů 
National Capital parks 69. 000 
Pay increases, wage-scale 
employees 1, 200, 000 
Settlement of claims and 
. otc — 29. 625 
Judgments omniam aise 222,218 
Audited claims 333, 370 
Total, chapter 1 (6, 073, 249) 
LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 
Senate: Beneficiaries of de- 
ceased Senators $12, 500 


Salaries, officers and em- 
ployees: Office of Sergeant 
at Arms and Doorkeeper. 

8 expenses: Motor 

—ͤ—ü— — —— —ũ —— — — 

Hee ue Representatives: 

Salaries, officers and em- 
Ployees: Office of the 
Doorkeeper sas sadannnois 


—— — — — 


13. 615 
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Appropriations—Continued 
House of Representatives— 
Continued 
Contingent expenses of 
the House: 
Stationery (revolving 
it) aera Re 
Folding documents 15, 000 
Capitol Police: Capital Po- 
Hee) rl 
Education of House and 
Senate pages: Expenses 
Government Printing Of- 
fice: Working capital and 
congressional printing 


Total, 
branch 


legislative 


JUDICIARY BRANCH 
Courts of appeals, district 
courts, and other judi- 
cial services: 
Fees of jurors and com- 
missioners 


Total, chapter H 200, 955 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Salaries and expenses 
International contingen- 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
Legal activities and gen- 
eral administration: 
Salaries and expenses, 
claims of persons of 
Japanese ancestry_.... 1, 560, 000 
General provision i bch ci ington a ai 


Total, Department of 
Justice 1, 560, 000 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Office of the Secretary: 

Aviation war risk insur- 

ance revolving fund >a 
Civil Aeronautics Admin- 

istration: Land acquisi- 

tion, additional Wash- 


Maritime activities: Oper- 
ating-differential subsi- 


Bureau of Public Roads: 


Federal-aid hignways - 55. 000, 000 
Total, Department of 
Commerce we 84, 534, 541 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
Bureau of Narcotics: Sal- 
aries and expenses 
Internal Revenue Service: 
Salaries and expenses... 3, 600, 000 
Sal- 


Appropriations—Continued 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Bureau of Employment Se- 
curi 
Grants to States for un- 
employment compen- 
sation and employ- 
ment service adminis- 
Wien — = $12, 100, 000 
Unemployment compen- 
sation for veterans 24, 400, 000 
Total, Department of 
il 36, 500, 000 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELPARE 
Office of Education: 
Payments to school dis- 
$5, 850, 000 
Assistance for school 
construction - 
Social Security Adminis- 
tration: 
Salaries and 


55, 000, 000 


expenses, 


Total, Department of 
Health, Education, : 
and Welfare 2 118, 850, 000 


155, 350, 000 


Total, ch. v 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Agricultural Conservation 


N 815. 000, 000 
Disaster loan revolving 

aS Le eee — 
Forest Service: Fighting 

forest flres anaa, 4. 500, 000 


Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ratlon: Administrative ex- 


Independent offices: Farm 
Credit Administration 


Total, chapter VI 19, 500, 000 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Office of the Secretary: Op- 
eration and maintenance, 
Southeastern Power Ad- 


ministration -....._..... $138, 000 
Office of Territories: Con- 
struction, Alaska Rail- 

pes eee — 4. 594, 000 

Total, chapter VI 4, 732, 000 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
Funds appropriated to the 


President Refugee Relief. $250, 000 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES 
Federal Power Commission: 
Salaries and expenses 
Housing and Home Finance 
Agency: 
Public Housing Adminis- 
tration: Annual con- 
tributions —-..-...---. 10, 800, 000 


(825, 000) 


Veterans’ Administration: 
Compensation and pen- 
SIONS 22. „ . 
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Appropriations—Continued 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Rivers and harbors and 
flood control: 


Construction; general #800, 000 
United States section, St. 
Lawrence River Joint 

Board of Engineers 245, 000 

Total, chapter X. 1. 045. 000 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
Office of the Secretary of 


Defense: 
Claims occa cee (2, 500, 000) 
Retired pay (12, 000, 000) 
Department of the Navy: 
Audited claims (25, 895. 59) 


Total, chapter X. (14, 525, 895. 59) 
Å 

JUDGMENTS AND UNAUTHORIZED CLAIMS 
Judgments and unauthor- 
ized clatms.__.......... 1, 553. 745 


Grand total 505, 218, 741 


Congressman Young Represents Working 
People 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 


HON. CLIFTON (CLIFF) YOUNG 


OF NEVADA ~ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1954 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, as the sole 
Representative in Congress of the State 
of Nevada, I feel it important at this time 
to report to the people of my congres- 
sional district on legislative activities of 
the 83d Congress which affect them. 

The past 10 years have seen a truly 
amazing economic growth in my State— 
and the future holds promise of even 
more rapid development. There are 
many factors in Nevada favorable to in- 
dustrial expansion. One such factor is a 
large group of conscientious, energetic, 
working people. They labor hard at 
their jobs, earning a livelihood while 
building a stronger and sounder State 
economy. Others have passed their pro- 
ductive days and have retired after a 
lifetime of labor. Knowing of their in- 
terest in matters before Congress from 
the many letters received by me during 
the past year, I intend at this time to 
discuss legislation of special importance 
to them. 

HOSPITALS AND HEALTH 


The 83d Congress has taken vigorous 
steps to protect and promote the Na- 
tion's health, A new national emphasis 
was given to this field by the establish- 
ment of the Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare. 

These specific provisions were in- 
cluded in a forward-looking health pro- 
gram: First, Federal aid in the construc- 
tion of public and nonprofit hospitals 
and nursing homes; second, research in 
the perplexing health problems. I re- 
gret that time does not permit me to tell 
of the great advances which have been 
made in the battle against cancer, heart 
disease, polio, and many other diseases 

as a result of the Federal research pro- 
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gram; third, an expanded vocational re- 

habilitation program was approved 

which will greatly increase future aid 

to disabled persons and build a more pro- 

ductive America by assisting these peo- 

ple to become economically independent. 
HIGHWAYS 


The 1954 Federal Highway Act pro- 
vides the greatest sums for highway im- 
provements in the history of our Nation. 
The State of Nevada will receive $8,719,- 
541 during each of the next 2 years. 
This exceeds by nearly $3 million an- 
nually funds available in the past. 

Improved highways will mean more 
convenience, greater personal safety, 
stimulation of our important tourist 
trade, and the strengthening of national 
security and civil defense. 

I supported this legislation and also 
measures to secure four-lane highways 
from the west coast inland to southern 
and northern Nevada. 

SENIOR CITIZENS 


Improvements were made in our social 
security an dold-age and survivors in- 
surance programs by increasing the 
earning base; raising the benefit 
amounts; eliminating the 5 lowest years 
of earnings in computing averages; in- 
creasing the amount a beneficiary can 
earn without losing benefits; and by ex- 
tending protection under the act. I will 
be glad to furnish details to those who 
request them. 

TAX RELIEF 


The 83d Congress completely revised 
our cumbersome, crazy-quilt tax code, 
and passed tax relief measures repre- 
senting the biggest tax cut in the history 
of our Nation—nearly $7.5 billion. 

Iam pleased to report that more than 
two-thirds of the tax relief will benefit 
wage earners’ families and other indi- 
viduals. Henceforth, when the people 
of Nevada go shopping they will have 
more to spend for themselves and their 
families, and the tax collector will claim 
less. 

On January 1, 1954 the tax bill of each 
individual taxpayer was reduced 10 per- 
cent. The new law provides these tax 
benefits: more liberal deductions for 
medical expenses; exemption on retire- 
ment income up to $1,200 per year for 
all retired persons 65 and over; depend- 
ency deduction by a parent who fur- 
nishes more than half the support of a 
child, even though the child earns more 
than $600 per year; full exemption of ac- 
cident and health benefits paid as reim- 
bursement for actual medical expenses 
to employees; exemption up to $100 per 
week on payments to employees for loss 
of wages due to injury or illness; deduc- 
tions for child-care expenses by work- 
ing widows and widowers in certain in- 


The workingman in Nevada will also 
be interested in drastic slashes in excise 
taxes on many items such as light bulbs, 
cigarette lighters, sporting goods, baby 
oils, cosmetics, telephone bills, ladies’ 
handbags, and numerous other things. 

RAILROAD RETIREMENT 

I supported legislation enacted to per- 
mit persons entitled to benefits under 
the Railroad Retirement Act and the So- 
cial Security Act to receive full amounts 
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under both acts. Since October 1951, 
railroad retirement benefits have been 
reduced by the amount of old-age in- 
surance benefits. 

I also supported another measure to 
improve the railroad retirement system 
by, first, reducing the eligibility age of 
widows from 65 to 60; second, increasing 
earned income limitation of annuitant 
from $75 to $100 per month; third, per- 
mitting a totally and permanently dis- 
abled child and his widowed mother to 
receive benefits after child reaches age 
18; and, fourth, increasing from $300 to 
$350 maximum compensation taxable 
and creditable for both railroad retire- 
ment and unemployment insurance. 

MINING 


In a State such as Nevada, where min- 
ing is an important part of our economy, 
it has been distressing to witness the 
trend during the past several decades 
which has favored foreign operators to 
the detriment of American producers. 
Our Government has in the past spent 
millions of dollars in other countries to 
develop mines operated by low-cost for- 
eign labor. 

Iam pleased to report a change in this 
philosophy, which resulted in boom 
towns in foreign countries and ghost 
towns in the West. Although trade with 
foreign countries is important in a sound 
foreign policy, it is impossible to defend 
the past policy which made us dependent 
on foreign sources for minerals neces- 
sary to our national security. 

At long last, Congress this year quite 
properly halted the appropriation of 
American funds to develop foreign mines. 
I am hopeful that the future will see 
even more vigorous steps taken to pro- 
tect our own mining industry, particu- 
larly in the field of strategic minerals; 
thereby not only strengthening our secu- 
rity program but stabilizing our economy 
as well 

VETERANS 

I joined with my colleagues in voting 
for a number of bills on matters of real 
concern to veterans and their depend- 
ents. This year legislation was passed, 
first, giving Korean veterans homestead 
rights similar to those given to veterans 
of other wars; second, extending the 
period in which disabled veterans of 
World War II and the Korean war can 
secure vocational education; third, ex- 
tending the direct home-loan program 
to June 30, 1955, and authorizing an ad- 
ditional $150 million of loans by that 
date; fourth, increasing rates of com- 
pensation and pensions payable to vet- 
erans and their dependents; fifth, pro- 
viding for a record number of beds for 
veterans’ medical treatment; and, sixth, 
providing for automatic renewal of Gov- 
ernment and national service life in- 
surance. 

A FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 

As a result of inflation, the average 
civilian Federal employee is today eco- 
nomically worse off than prior to World 
War II. Thus it is impossible to recruit 
or retain competent employees to con- 
duct the business of the United States 
Government. 

While the burden of increasing prices 
has been eased, Government employees 
are entitled to wage increases in order to 
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give them parity with their pre-World 
War I economic position. 

I therefore supported legislation this 
year providing pay increases to postal 
workers and classified civil-service em- 
ployees. 

HOUSING 

As a result of the Housing Act of 1954, 
our Nation will be able to raise housing 
standards, assist communities in getting 
rid of slums, help more of our people to 
acquire homes, strengthen our mortgage 
credit system, and eliminate past abuses 
in the housing program. 

- The new law will stimulate the Nation's 
entire economy, particularly the con- 
struction industry, which is important 
to many of my constituents. 

Under the new act it will be possible 
to buy homes under FHA-insured loans 
with much lower downpayments. For 
example, on a $10,000 new home a buyer 
previously had to make a downpayment 
of $1,250. This has been reduced to 
only $700. 


EDUCATION AND SCHOOLS 


The 83d Congress continued the pro- 
gram of Federal assistance for school 
construction in defense areas, and in 
other communities which have grown ab- 
normally because of Federal activities. 
Similar aid was granted for school op- 
erating expenses in federally impacted 
areas. Legislation was enacted to per- 
mit expanded use of surplus foods in the 
school-lunch program. 

In addition to providing for these im- 
mediate needs, the Congress authorized 
a comprehensive study and analysis of 
our Nation's education problems to de- 
termine what must be done to provide 
for a stronger educational system capable 
of meeting the challenges posed by the 
atomic age. There will probably be a 
strong effort in the next Congress to im- 
prove educational standards. 

Mr. Speaker, time does not permit full 
discussion of each and every bill con- 
sidered by the 2d session of the 83d 
Congress. However, I feel certain that 
the people in Nevada will be interested in 
this part of the record. 


A Very Timely Tax Reduction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “A Very Timely Tax Reduction,” 
written by Arthur Upgren, and published 
in the Minneapolis Star of Monday, Aug- 
ust 16, 1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: : 


A Very Tut Tax Renucrion—Born Con- 
PORATE AND PERSONAL INCOMES HAVE BENE- 
FiTED 

(By Arthur Upgren) 
Hanover, N. H.—The earnings figures for 

447 large American companies published last 
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week in the National City Bank of New York 
monthly letter show how perfectly the Eis- 
enhower administration has timed its tax 
policies to offset the economic recession 
which started a year ago. 

Taxes were lowered for industry by the 
cancellation of the excess-profits tax start- 
ing January 1 of this year. As the mild re- 
cession proceeded sales of American indus- 
trial companies declined. 

Usually this decline would be followed by 
a reduction of the outlays of these companies 
for new factories, tools, machinery, and 
equipment. This could easily enlarge the 
recession beyond its light 4-percent decline 
in total national production. 

But tax reduction came at the right time. 
Earnings have been sustained as the follow- 
ing figures from the National City Letter 
show: 


Trofits before taxes... 
Federal income 


taxes._.... 
Profits after taxes. 


Sales of these companies declined by 7 
percent and expenses of every kind except 
Federal income taxes did not decline fast 
enough to prevent a big drop in profits before 
taxes. 

In these expenses it is known that wages 
and total wage payments have held up very 
well, whereas raw material costs have de- 
clined. Profits before taxes dropped $13 
billion. Against this, total taxes went down 
even more. The decline in taxes was $1.5 
billion. Asa result the final net profits after 
taxes rose a little. 

Thus the reduced tax policy of the Gov- 
ernment converted a decline in both sales 
and profits—before taxes—into a small gain 
in profits, 

The Eisenhower tax policies have included 
similar cuts in taxes upon personal incomes, 
As in the case of corporation sales there 
has been a decline in personal incomes, Yet 
that decline—before taxes—has been like- 
wise converted into a very slight increase in 
personal income after taxes. 

As a result families have been able to 
spend as much as before the slight recession, 
and have been able to save as much, too. 

These are the most remarkable tax policies 
in all our history. In past recessions we 
raised taxes and made the recession deeper. 
This time we have lowered taxes and made 
this about the smallest recession we have 
ever had. 

The cut in taxes upon personal incomes— 
more than half of all 1954 tax cuts—has 
kept up consumer buying and brought it to 
a new high level. The cut in corporate 
taxes has helped bring expenditures for new 
factories and tools also to a new high level. 

What responsibility does this beneficial tax 
cutting place upon all those businesses? 
Business, of course, must do its part. That 
part is to hold expenditures for plant and 
equipment at such high levels that there 
will be no cause whatever of further recession 
from this factor. 

This does not mean business must spend 
for equipment foolishly. Business should 
spend only for purposes which enlarge its 
profits. 

But today there are so many new ma- 
chines, new tools, better trucks and moving 
equipment, better-designed factories, better 
research facilities which are profitable to 
business and which business can buy that 
business must search out every one available 
to It. 
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Will a Multiple-Price System of Price 
Support for Wheat Increase Surplus 
Feed? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
arguments which has been made against 
a two-price program for wheat has been 
that it would increase surplus feed and 
offer unfair competition to other feed 
producers. This argument has been 
most effectively answered by Dr. J. T. 
Sanders, formerly the legislative repre- 
sentative of the National Grange and 
well known to many Members of Con- 
gress. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing statement by Dr. Sanders: 

Writ a Muttre.e-Price System or Prics 
yes rok WHEAT INCREASE SURPLUS 


(By J. T. Sanders) z 

Corn belt farm leaders have registered 
opposition to a two-price system for wheat 
on the erroneous claim that increased sur- 
plus wheat would increase the total feed 
available and thus increase effective corn 
surpluses. Actually, nearly all the weight 
of evidence is that a two-price or multiple- 
price support would tend to reduce feed 
surpluses rather than increase them as 
claimed. 

At first thought this statement seems al- 
most ridiculous. The more wheat produced 
under a multiple-price system, without any 
control of acreages, the more surplus wheat 
would be produced and thus the more wheat 
would be ayallable for feed for livestock. Es- 
pecially would this seem to be true if the 
“free market,” or surplus, price of wheat un- 
der a two-price support was competitive with 
corn prices for feeding. This seemingly 
logical conclusion, however, will not stand up 
at all, under a critical examination. 

If wheat production did not compete for 
land use with corn, grain, sorghums, barley, 
and oats, obviously the more surplus wheat 
we would have, the more total feed surplus 
we would have. But almost everywhere 
wheat is grown In the United States it com- 
petes for land use with feed crops, 

Every planted acre of wheatland produce 
ing feed in Illinois produced an average, 
from 1940 to 1949, of 23 bushels of wheat or 
26 bushels of corn equivalent for feeding. 

During these same years the average acre 
of corn in Illinois produced an average of 
slightly over 50 bushels of corn per acre, or 
almost 2 times as much feed per acre as 
Illinois wheat produced. 

The amount of wheatland in Illinois and 
Corn Belt States to the east is not to be 
“sneezed at.“ In Ilinois, from 1940 to 1949, 
wheat occupied 1,414,000 acres compared with 
corn on 8,470,000 acres; that is, wheat occu- 
pied one-sixth as much land as corn, In 
Indiana wheat occupied one-third as much 
land as corn; in Ohio more than one-half as 


much. 


Let's look at the feed crop and wheat acre- 
ages for the different geographic regions of 
the Nation. The feed grain crop acreage in 
the North Atlantic States was more than 
3% times wheat acreage and feed production 
was 5 times the feed value of all wheat pro- 
duced, reduced to corn feed units; for the 
North Central States the figures were for 
feed crops 4 times land and 7 times feed 
values of that for wheat; for the South At- 
lantic Region the feed crops occupled 7 timos 
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as much land and produced 8 times as much 
feed equivalent as all wheat; for the South 
Central States over 244 times as much land 
and 3% times as much feed was produced 
as wheat; finally in the Western States the 
figures are three-fourths for feed land and 
about an equal feed production for wheat. 
Thus in every section of the country, the 
substitution of an acre of wheatiand for a 
feed crop acre will reduce the total available 
feed even it every bushel of the added wheat- 
land were turned into feed channels. 

One of the most effective ways to reduce 
feed surpluses would be to plant more wheat 
in these States on land that now grows corn 
or other feed crops, A multiple-price system 
for wheat would, if it increased wheat acres 
and reduced corn and other feed crop acre- 
age, thus actually reduce the Nation's sur- 
plus of feed. 

But, you say, this won't hold true in the 
Wheat Belt proper. Let's look at Kansas and 
North Dakota. Kansas grows grain sor- 
ghums, barley, and corn in competition with 
wheat for the land's use. In North Dakota 
an acre of wheat for feed substituted for 
barley will reduce feed production 25 per- 
cent; wheat substituted for oata would re- 
duce feed per acre slightly even if all the 
wheat is fed. 

In Kansas the substitution of wheat for 
feed will reduce feed on barley land slightly, 
and on cornland by around 25 percent. In 
Oklahoma wheat for feed will just about 
break even with corn and grain sorghum. 

Even in the Wheat Beit, therefore, if a 
multiple-price support for wheat increased 
wheat acreage at the expense of barley, oats, 
and sorghums, the shift would not increase 
the surplus of feed but would on the whole 
decrease it. Wheat clearly competes with 
these feed crops for land use in these areas. 

You say all this sounds good in theory, 
but have these minor feed crops (barley, 
oats, and sorghums) increased when planted 
wheat has been reduced and vice versa? 
Let’s look at the record. 

From 1929 to 1953 total United States wheat 
acreages were decreased from the acreages 
of the previous year during 8 yeare—from 
1930 to 1931; from 1931 to 1932; from 1937 
to 1938; from 1938 to 1939; from 1939 to 
1940; from 1941 to 1942; from 1947 to 1948; 
and from 1949 to 1950. An extraordinary 
decrease in 1934, due to severe drought is 
omitted since it was accompanied by a 34- 
million-acre reduction of all crops and in 
addition an abandonment of 53 million acres 
of crops after they were planted—a combined 
loss of use of 87 million acres out of around 
370 million, or nearly one-fourth of all crop- 
land. i 

During these 8 years of wheat-acreage de- 
creases the aggregate reduction of planted 
wheat acres amount to 32.6 million acres. 
In these same years increases in the acreage 
planted to the 3 minor competing feed crops 
amount to 38.5 million acres. If all the 
reduced wheat production had been taken 
from feed, total feed lost by reduced wheat 
fed, using average yields of wheat for those 
8 years, would have been equal to 323 bil- 
lion pounds of corn. 

On the other hand, the Increase feed as 
a result of increased acreage in barley, sor- 
ghum, and oats (which was largely on di- 
verted wheatland) amount to an increase of 
39.7 billion pounds of corn equivalent, or 
a 23 percent increase in available feed as 
a result of shift from wheat. In the case 
of the minor feed crops thece results are 
based on actual yields during these 8 years 
and the corn equivalent value of these feeds. 

During these 8 years the index of price of 
all feed rose 3 years by a total of 59 points 
and dropped a total of 132 pointa for 5 years 
or a net decline in feed prices of 73 points, 
Thus the withdrawal of wheat from the feed 
market actually had a net depressing effect 
on feed prices. 
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A similar analysis of acreage changes in 
oats, barley, and grain sorghums for the 
14 years from 192 to 1953 when wheat acre- 
ages were increasing (except in the year of 
1935 which was a year of heavy increase of 
all crops as a rebound from the disastrous 
drop of the severe drought year of 1934) 
shows that wheat acres increased an aggre- 
gate of 52.8 million and that the acreage of 
the 3 feed grains decreased a net of 
31,3 million acres. Based on an average feed 
producing capacity per acre for the three 
feed grains of 104 percent of that of wheat, 
the displaced feed grain acreage would thus 
account for more than three-fifths of the 
total additional feed value of increase of 
wheat. Actually, during these 14 years the 
increases of wheat fed were almost exactly 
balanced by decreases of wheat feeding, 
since there were 360 million bushels in- 
creased fecdings 8 years and 350 million de- 
creases on 5 years, with no change in the 
year from 1952 to 1953. 

The net results, therefore, of there 14 
years when wheat acreages increased, are 
that no additional feeding of wheat occurred 
and there was added to the total feed sup- 
ply from the increased feed crop acres some 
15 to 17 million tons of corn-equivalent feed 
grains. Certainly there is no basis of Corn 
Belt alarm in these figures for years of wheat 
acreage increases during the past 25 years. 

Those corn farmers who fear that a pro- 
gram of price supports for wheat which does 
not at the same time restrict the total acres 
of wheat should remember that surplus 
wheat under a multiple-price system must be 
sold at surplus prices, not at supported prices. 
This surplus low price should keep wheat 
acreage in reasonable balance with feed crop 
acreage. 

Also, Corn Belt farmers should realize that 
if a multiple-price-support system were ap- 
plied not only to wheat but to cotton, feed 
production in the South would likely de- 
crease. Under cotton-control programs in 
the South prior to World War II corn acre- 
age was increased until as much corn was 
planted in the 11 Southern States as cotton. 
Lest some think that for the good of the 
South more corn and less cotton should be 
grown in the South, I call attention to the 
fact that in 1935 a study of the United States 
Department of Agriculture showed that cot- 
ton proruction yielded southern farmers al- 
most 3 times as much wage per hour of labor 
used In its production as did corn-production 
labor. Cotton is always likely to pay south- 
ern farmers far more for thelr labor than 
corn; and there is no possibility of the aver- 
age hill cotton farm ever competing with 
Corn Belt farmers in corn production. To 
set up any cotton program that encourages 
such competition in corn production in the 
South is bad both for southern farmers and 
Corn Belt farmers. A multiple-price system 
would not do this and should receive the en- 
thuslastic support of Corn Belt farmers. 

We have had about the same total acres, 
360 million to 370 million, total crops, ex- 
cept in extreme drought years, for the past 
25 years. Also, despite the fact that a shift 
from animal to mechanical field power has 
taken place, we have had about a marked 
increase In the units of field power from 1920 
to 1953, 21 million to 41 million units, to till 
this 360 million to 370 million acres of 
land. Again farmers have supplied, together 
with their families, around four-fifths of all 
labor needed to do this ficld work. This labor 
of farmers goes to waste if it isn't used, The 
percentage of labor supplied by the farmer 
is gradually increasing as a result of mecha- 
nization. The farm labor is a fixed cost, since 
it wastes if not used. Also, the farmer has 
a very high fixed cost in land machinery and 
power. These must be used and cannot with 
impunity be allowed to etay idle. All farm 
costs are today probably from 75 to 80 per- 
cent fixed, and cannot be reduced by reduc- 
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ing farm output. As a result, it is next to 
impossible for the Government, or farmers 
voluntarily, to reduce total farm output. 
Farm programs that undertake to do this 
could not undertake a more futile task. Re- 
duction by law of a single crop causes vio- 
lent shifts to other crops, disrupting eco- 
nomic forces, and causes unsound use of 
farm resources. 

Neither flexible price supports which must 
use control to prevent great surplus accumu- 
latlon in the Governments hands, nor high 
fixed supports will permit balanced full out- 
put. On the other hand, they greatly dam- 
age balanced farming. Since, regardless of 
Government control, farmers will continue 
to plant around 360 million acres, year in 
and year out, and will turn out surpluses 
regardiess of effort to control them, we 
should not disturb a sound balance of 
output. 

Since almost exactly 250 million acres are 
normally planted to the 6 basic crops and 
3 minor feed crops (9 crops), to undertake 
to reduce this acreage will have about 2% 
times as much surplus-producing influence 
on the 50 other crops to which farmers will 
turn the diverted acres. This is because 
2% times as much land is in the 9 crops 
normally as in the 50 other crops. 

A system of price supports based on mul- 
tiple prices, with surpluses from all crops 
selling at surplus prices and thus governing 
the balance of production for the 59 signifi- 
cant crops, will avoid the difficultics of con- 
trol and violent shifts into unsound use of 
cropland. It will also avoid regimentation 
of farmers. Such multiple-price system can 
be self-financing and will not rely on year- 
to-year appropriation and political vicissi- 
tudes to operate it. 

A miultiple-price plan, operated without 
contsol or market quotas to farmers, for 
wheat, would give farmers around 35 per- 
cent larger income than flexible supports 
under the 1949 law, and an income around 
22 percent above that of present high fixed 
supports, This is based on parity at $2.50 
per bushel for domestic-consumption wheat; 
on export wheat under the wheat agree- 
ment at $1.55 per bushel; and surplus wheat 
at the unjustified low price of $1.25 per 
bushel, either for feed or non-wheat-agree- 
ment export. 

Finally, since, as I have shown, such a 
plan probably would reduce the total feed 
units in the Nation, due to reduced feed- 
crop acres if increased acres are devoted to 
wheat, such a price support would not affect 
corn producers adversely, regardless of their 
claims to the contrary. Indeed, it would 
tend to reduce surplus feeds rather than to 
increase them, as has been shown. 
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Tariff 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, on previ- 
ous occasions, I have expressed myself 
in behalf of certain industries and their 
thousands of employees who live and 
work in the Fifth Indiana District. My 
remarks in each such instance could ap- 
ply to many other industries in Indiana 
or in any community in the United 
States. 

In behalf of thè bicycle industry, I 
have appeared before the United States 
Tariff Commission. More recently, I 
submitted H. R. 9682 in behalf of the 
glass industry. These two industries are 
used merely as illustrations of principles 
that underlie the future well-being of 
many industries in many localities. 

Illustrations of the adverse effects of 
competition of foreign imports could be 
given in statistical order. The difficult 
and nearly impossible task of meeting 
the competition of foreign products, 
made with cheap labor, and perhaps even 
with “slave” labor, is best known to the 
United States manufacturers and to 
American workers. However, in the hope 
that a general outline of the tariff sit- 
uation will afford an understanding of 
many of the present-day problems, some 
observations are offered. 

I want the record to be clear: I firmly 
believe in the principle of the protective 
tariff, and I shall continue to work for 
the protection of American industries 
and the American laboring man. My 
later remarks will explain why this is 
necessary. 

All of you probably have heard the ex- 
pression that “the tariff is a local issue.” 
This thought was first advanced by the 
Democrats in the last century. They 
recognized that the Republican protec- 
tive tariff policy was popular wth the 
people and sought to minimize the sig- 
nificance of our policy. It is true that a 
single tariff cut can have serious effects 
on dozens or hundreds of businesses in 
many localities throughout the country. 
In this sense, the tariff may be thought 
of as “local.” But, even in this sense, 
it is not a local issue; it is thousands of 
local issues. 

What the Democrats overlooked when 
they called the tariff a local issue is that 
the Constitution vests complete control 
over the subject in the Federal Govern- 
ment. The States are forbidden to im- 
pose duties on imports or otherwise to 
interfere in the regulation of foreign 
commerce. The Founding Fathers who 
wrote the Constitution wisely vested 
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these matters exclusively in the Federal 
Government to insure that they would 
be administered in the national interest. 
Many of these same Founding Fathers 
were Members of the first Congress that 
convened under the Constitution in 1789. 
The second law they passed was a tariff 
act, which provided in section 1: 
Whereas it is necessary for the support of 
the Government, for the discharge of the 
debts of the United States, and for the en- 
couragement and protection of manufac- 
tures, that duties be laid, etc. (1 Stat. 24). 


This act was signed by George Wash- 
ington on July 4, 1789, and was a fitting 
celebration of the 13th anniversary of 
our independence. 

The only law which was given prece- 
dence over the tariff was the oaths of 
office act—approved June 1, 1789; 1 
Stat., p. 23—which was necessary 
to get the Government organized. The 
second law was to provide the where- 
withal to run the Government and to 
protect our industries. Truly, the Found- 
ing Fathers put first things first. 

For the better part of a century, the 
tariff provided the bulk of our Govern- 
ment’s revenue, but later excises and in- 
come taxes have been the principal 
sources of revenue. For many years now 
the tariff has yielded about one-half 
billion dollars annually, as compared to 
annual Federal budgets upward of fifty 
billion dollars. In other words, the 
tariff now supplies only 1 percent, or less, 
of Federal revenues. 

I do not see how the tariff could ever 
again be our chief source of revenue. 
Indeed, I doubt it will ever again be even 
a large source of revenue, unless we 
should put duties on such things as 
coffee, iron ore, crude rubber, tea, cocoa, 
and newsprint paper—things which we 
must import in large quantities. It is 
far from clear that it would be in our 
national interest to tax these imports. 
Accordingly, I am convinced that the 
principal field in which the tariff is im- 
portant today and for the future is the 
movement of trade. That is to say, with 
revenue no longer a major factor in tariff 
thinking, the main question is the degree 
to which we should use the tariff to pro- 
tect our domestic manufacturers, there- 
by affecting the volume of our imports 
and, indirectly, also our exports, 

Apart from the question of denying 
strategic goods to hostile nations, all will 
agree that exports are good business. 
Exports mean jobs and profits for the 
companies that can export. And, un- 
less we are to continue the giveaway pro- 
grams of the last generation on a large 
scale and for the indefinite future, our 
exports will have to be paid for by im- 
ports. It is hoped that we can taper 
off these give-away programs in the near 
future and, thus, relieve the taxpayers 
of this burden and restore trade to a 
strictly business basis. 


Accordingly, we should survey the tar- 
iff problem from the long-range point of 
view. If we decide to protect our do- 
mestic producers by raising the tariff on 
cheap competing imports, we should do 
it with our eyes open to the realization 
that curtailment of imports is bound to 
curtail exports. Action that saves jobs 
for one domestic industry might mean 
loss of jobs in other industries that pro- 
duce for export. 

Of course, we do not always take action 
in this field on the basis of what is best 
for business. Frequently the largest 
strategic considerations are the deter- 
mining factor. I should like to tell you 
the facts leading up to the rupture of 
trade relations with Czechoslovakia 3 
years ago, an incident with which I was 
closely connected. 

In 1947 our Government negotiated a 
trade agreement with Czechoslovakia 
promising them “most-favored-nation” 
treatment and slashing the tariffs on the 
goods they export to us. Before this 
agreement took effect, the Communists 
took over the Czech Government. 
Shortly after the coup, President Tru- 
man put the trade agreement into effect, 
although many of us thought it was both 
foolish and foolhardy to do so. 

The Communists promptly started 
Juggling the Czech trade to build up 
Russia’s military might. The heavy in- 
dustry was turned eastward to strength- 
en the Red army. The consumer- 
goods industries were directed to the 
West, especially to the United States. 
The dollars derived from the sale of 
Czech glassware, carpets, textiles, shoes, 
et cetera, et cetera, in the United States 
were used for military supplies for 
Russia and the world-wide Red spy sys- 
tem. All this time, Russia was growing 
more and more hostile to us, instituting 
the Berlin blockade, helping defeat Na- 
tionalist China, and starting countless 
other aggressions that hurt us, either 
directly or indirectly. 

And through the trade in Czech goods, 
aided by tariff cuts under the trade 
agreement, the American people were 
actually, though unknowingly, helping 
to finance the Red aggression. Many 
of us in Congress were appalled at the 
situation and put an amendment in the 
Trade Agreement Extension Act of 1951 
to withdraw the trade-agreement con- 
cessions from all Communist countries, 
including Czechoslovakia “as soon as 
practicable.” 

The Truman administration an- 
nounced a few weeks later that it was 
carrying out the mandate of Congress 
for a long list of Communist countries. 
However, examination of the list showed 
that Czechoslovakia was not included, 
presumably because the administration 
had previously entered into the trade 
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Czechs had jailed and convicted our 
former neighbor, William Oatis, on 
trumped-up spy charges. Time and 
again I tried without success to get a 
statement from Mr. Acheson’s State De- 
partment as to their intentions. The 
vagueness of the replies convinced me 
that they planned to stall along indefi- 
nitely on the ground that it wasn’t prac- 
ticable to take action. 

This outrageous stalling was roundly 
denounced in Congress. I pressed for 
a resolution demanding rupture of all 
relations with Czechoslovakia and got 
excellent support from many other Re- 
publicans—and also from some Demo- 
crats. Finally, we drove the State De- 
partment out of its shell and into action. 
Since November 1951, the trade agree- 
ment between the United States and 
Czechoslovakia has not been enforced. 
And, finally, Oatis was released from 
prison. 

Of course, the sanctions thus imposed 
on trade with Czechoslovakia helped 
many American businesses to keep going, 
but the point is that the larger strategic 
factors, rather than the business factors, 
were the main force that guided our 
policy. 

Twenty years ago a New Deal Con- 
gress delegated to the President the 
power to regulate trade by means of 
trade agreements with other countries. 
This was a “temporary”—3-year—meas- 
ure intended to help overcome the de- 
pression. The depression ended with 
World War II, but the trade-agreement 
program is still with us, having been ex- 
tended from time to time by Congress. 
The Congress has not yet made up its 
mind whether to grant the President ad- 
ditional tariff-cutting power or to make 
the program more or less permanent. 
President Eisenhower has asked for new 
and more permanent power and Con- 
gress will decide the question next year. 

It is apparent we must be very cau- 
tious in granting further power to the 
Executive to reduce our tariffs. I feel 
that the President's advisers have not 
fully informed him of all of the relevant 
facts concerning the problem. 

For example, for many years the State 
Department has been the sparkplug of 
the tariff-cutting program. The De- 
partment has chairmaned and domi- 
nated the Trade Agreements Committee, 
which actyally makes the decisions, sub- 
ject only to a Presidential veto. That 
Department also controls the negotia- 
tions with other countries, and what is 
the principal theme of the State Depart- 
ment on the issue? It is that the Con- 
gress should continue to delegate more 
and more power to the Executive be- 
cause this is the only practical way of 
reducing our excessively high tariff. 
This was the theme in 1934 when the 
FF 

What are the facts? In 1933, the year 
before Congress passed the Trade Agree- 
ments Act, our average tariff on dutiable 
imports was 53.6 percent; the average 
rate on all imports—both free and duti- 
able—was 19.8 percent. I have no wish 
to quarrel with the State Department’s 
sage that these rates were rather 
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What is the situation now after 20 
years of tariff slashing? In 1953 our 
average tariff on dutiable imports was 
12.8 percent and the average on all im- 
ports—both free and dutiable—was 5.3 
percent. In other words, our tariff has 
been reduced by 75 percent, so that it is 
now only one-fourth as high as when 
the program began. Consider also that 
these figures are based on the values of 
the goods in the country of origin, so 
that they ignore transportation and 
other costs of getting the goods to our 
markets. If the figures were computed 
on values comparable to those prevailing 
in the United States, they would show 
our tariff to be even ewer, and still the 
spokesmen of the State Department 
would have you believe that our tariff 
is excessively high and that Congress 
2 approve still more big slashes 

it. 

As a matter of fact, our tariff is lower 
than that of most foreign countries; and 
of the few countries whose rates average 
less than ours, most of them employ 
other devices to restrict imports, such as 
exchange controls, quotas, and licenses— 
devices which have been used only in 
a few instances by the United States. 
The net result is that the United States 
is now just about the freest trade nation 
in the world. It is hoped that the Sec- 
retary of State and other high-level offi- 
cers of our country will recognize these 
basic factors in the near future in order 
that when we legislate next year we can 
do so on a sane basis and without the 
diverting and deceptive ballyhoo of for- 
mer years. 

Coming now to the meat of the coco- 
nut, we should favor continuance of tar- 
iff protection because this policy will help 
to continue our diversified economy, and 
will permit continued operation of the 
many small businesses scattered across 
the land. Also, we must recognize the 
elaims of the mass-production industries, 
which enjoy large export markets, that 
the policy of high-tariff protection ham- 
pers their logical development. These 
companies are large employers of labor 
and pay good wage. We do not want to 
hurt them and all reasonable steps should 
be taken to foster their exports. On the 
other hand, we dare not endorse a policy 
of free trade which will hurt our smaller 
industries that employ even greater num- 
bers of people. 

Since the Government in the past has 
fostered high-wage policies for our do- 
mestic industries, the Government should 
not let them be driven out of business 
by the low-wage imports from abroad. 
The maintenance of a large diversifica- 
tion of small industries will be a good 
hedge against depressions. We cannot 
afford to put all our eggs in the mass- 
production basket. 

Let it be clear that an isolationist tar- 
iff is not favored. We dare not exclude 
all competitive imports. In many cases 
imports of competitive goods have en- 
riched our standards of living, not only 
by bringing us products we might other- 
wise have lacked, but also by forcing do- 
mestic producers to adopt more efficient 
and economical methods which ulti- 
mately have inured to the general good. 
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It is hoped we can continue to import 
a large variety of competitive goods. 

However, there comes a point at which 
our domestic producers cannot offset the 
price advantage of imports by further 
economies. In the face of rigid wage 
structures, the producer whose costs are 
higher than the price of imports has no 
option but to shut down. Some com- 
munities may be able to absorb individ- 
ual shut-downs if these are few and far 
between. However, if the closings dis- 
employ a large part of the labor force it 
is time for Government intervention. 
When the facts are plain that imports 
are certain to force the closing of an in- 
dustry, then it is time for action. 

It does not seem that our established 
procedures provide reasonable relief to 
industries that are threatened by im- 
ports. Congress has authorized the Ex- 
ecutive to raise duties, and even to put 
quotas on imports, when a domestic in- 
dustry is threatened. Congress also has 
directed the Tariff Commission to make 
investigations and publish reports in or- 
der to bring the true facts into the open. 

Since the principal influence on tariff 
policy in the executive branch has been 
the free-trade philosophy of the State 
Department, these procedures have not 
worked well. There still is opportunity 
for the President and the Congress to 
bring about some improvements, and to 
be more sympathetic to the plight of 
American producers than it has been for 
20 years. 

Finally, it should be observed that, 
largely by means of obfuscation, the 
Democrats have deceived the American 
people about the need for more and more 
tariff slashes. They have used the tariff- 
juggling power for partisan political ad- 
vantage. They pursued the inconsistent 
policies of tariff reductions and rigid, 
high agricultural price supports. While 
deploring Government interference in 
trade by the protective tariff, they have 
used the power of Government to inter- 
fere in trade by subsidizing exports of 
wheat and cotton. 

Another illustration of partisan chi- 
canery is concerned with the escape 
clause under which we reserve the right 
to raise the tariff to prevent injury to 
American industries. 

The escape clause first was written 
into the Mexican trade agreement which 
took effect in 1943. Many American in- 
dustries applied for relief but got only a 
brushoff. They even were unable to 
learn why their cases had been dis- 
missed. In 1950 relief was granted to 
the hatindustry. This was the first time 
we actually used the escape clause. How 
did this case differ from the others that 
were dismissed without reason? The 
principal difference is that the hat case 
came up when two New Deal Senators 
were campaigning for election in Con- 
necticut, the center of the hat industry, 
and the Democratic administration 
thought that a tariff increase would help 
them. 

Consider the timetable and remember 
that the election was scheduled for 
November. The Tariff Commission held 
its hearing on May 9, 1950, at which 
time the Democratic Senators asked for 
a tariff increase to help the industry. 
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The Commission reported to the Presi- 
dent on September 25, recommending 
the increase. Although the trade agree- 
ment called for prior consultation with 
the foreign governments concerned be- 
fore an increase in the tariff, the State 
Department did not even give advance 
notice to these governments. Instead, 
it sat on the case for more than 3 weeks 
and then, on October 19, 1950, at the 
height of the Connecticut campaign, it 
announced that the tariff would be in- 
creased. They even violated the obliga- 
tion of consultation to obtain partisan 
political advantage. And the strategy 
worked; the two New Deal Senators were 
elected. 

Naturally, we do not begrudge tariff 
protection to the hat industry. How- 
ever, protection should not arbitrarily 
be denied to other industries and the 
tariff power should not be misused for 
partisan advantage. 

Recently, we have observed a group of 
Democratic Senators demanding in- 
creased tariff-slashing power at the same 
time they are demanding continuance 
of rigid price supports at 90 percent of 
parity. These policies are diametrically 
opposed; the function of tariff cuts is to 
reduce prices, the function of such price 
supports is to raise them. And when this 
conflict was noted in the Senate debate, 
what was the Democrats’ answer? It 
was, in effect: “If we did not have such 
a high tariff on imports, we would not 
need such high supports for agriculture.” 
Indeed, a tariff averaging little over 5 
percent being used as an excuse for price 
supports at 90 percent. 

Can there be any more challenging 
evidence of the Democrats’ unfitness to 
govern? 


The Detroit Milk Order Amendments Are 
a Barrier to Higher Milk Consumption 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. OAKMAN. Mr. Speaker, almost 
three years have now elapsed since milk 
prices in Detroit have become subject to 
Federal regulation. It was on Septem- 
ber 1, 1951, that an order fixing mini- 
mum prices to dairy farmers was is- 
sued by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. The anniversary of that 
event this year will, I believe, pass with- 
out much celebration. As events have 
shown, the order has served the interests 
of neither farmers nor consumers. 
What is more, those who originally peti- 
tioned for this form of regulation, would 
make matters worse now by asking for 
new and additional restrictions on the 
supply of milk for Detroit consumers. 
While we have labored in this session of 
Congress to enact new measures for the 
increased consumption of milk, they 
have labored to erect new barriers which 
would impede the free flow of this valua- 
able food. 
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Mr. Speaker, at the time the Detroit 
milk order went into effect, I raised my 
voice in protest against it. It seemed 
to me then to be an unjust and unneces- 
sary type of regulation for the Detroit 
area. But most important of all, I 
raised my voice in protest against the 
higher prices to consumers which this 
order was bringing in its wake. My pro- 
test found a response throughout the 
Detroit community, and the public be- 
came deeply concerned. 

I had the honor and privilege at that 
time of being a member of the Common 
Council of the city of Detroit, and I in- 
troduced a resolution in the council 
which called for an investigation of this 
matter. The investigation showed that 
the order was raising prices to con- 
sumers, that it was bound to injure small 
milk dealers, and that it was bound to 
concentrate the milk business in the 
hands of a few large operators. Asa re- 
sult of these findings, the government of 
the city of Detroit, pursuant to a reso- 
lution of the common council, made a 
formal request on the Department of 
Agriculture to suspend the order. With- 
out much reason or logic, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture refused to honor our 
request. Defending the order, the then 
Secretary of Agriculture told us that a 
fundamental element of his policy in is- 
suing milk orders was that the price 
levels be such as to insure a sufficient 
supply of pure and wholesome milk.” 
In the light of subsequent developments, 
this statement was sheer sophistry. 

The demand for a milk order for De- 
troit did not conclusively represent the 
wishes of the rank and file of dairy farm- 
ers in the Detroit milkshed. It was pri- 
marily desired by a group of would-be 
monopolists purporting to represent 
these dairy farmers. Time and again 
when these men were challenged in the 
course of the investigation by the city of 
Detroit to poll their own members on 
their wishes for a Federal milk order, 
they declined todoso. They feared that 
they did not have their support, let alone 
the support of other dairy farmers in 
the milkshed. 

Mr. Speaker, those who asked for the 
order wanted to increase their economic 
control of the Detroit milk market. The 
order contained specific provisions de- 
signed to eliminate competing sources of 
milk supply. These provisions required 
a qualified supply plant to ship at least 10 
percent of its milk to Detroit in certain 
months of the year, regardless of 
whether there was a demand for the 
milk or not. If it failed to do that, it 
was disqualified. As much as this may 
have hurt the supply plant, it hurt De- 
troit consumers even more. It hurt them 
in two ways: First, they lost an approved 
source of milk supply. Second, with the 
total available supply thus reduced, the 
price was automatically increased 
through the operation of an escalator 
clause contained in the order. The es- 
calator clause took recourse in a com- 
mon economic principle: A reduced sup- 
ply calls for a higher price. 

The 10-percent provision did not work 
fast enough, however, for the would-be 
monopolists. Accordingly, early in 1952, 
not long after the order became effective, 
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they proposed that the 10 percent be 
raised. But they were turned down on 
this. A year later they proposed it again, 
and again they were turned down. Be- 
ing persistent fellows, however, they 
proposed it a third time, and this time it 
appears that they have gotten the Dep- 
uty Administrator of the Agricultural 
Marketing Service to go along with them. 
He has recommended to the Secretary of 
Agriculture that the percentage be raised 
to 30 percent. All they need now is the 
approval of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The proposed amendments, which the 
Secretary of Agriculture has on his desk 
now, would disqualify supply plants 
which do not ship 30 percent of their sup- 
ply to a city plant in certain months of 
the year, irrespective of whether there 
is a need for the milk or not. Only 
large operators would be able to escape 
the restrictive effects of this requirement. 
They would be permitted to treat all of 
their plants as a unit. The small coop- 
erative, or small milk dealer, operating 
1 or 2 supply plants, would feel the full 
effects of these new restrictions. 

What is especially onerous about the 
proposed provision is that it would not 
only require supply plants to ship 30 
percent of their milk to the city, regard- 
less of demand conditions, but the milk 
would have to be bottled by the city 
plant, and would have to be sold as bot- 
tled milk. Furthermore, before the city 
plant could bottle this milk, it would 
first have to bottle 85 percent of all the 
milk it received directly from farmers, 

These are impossible requirements. 
No independent dealer could meet them 
and survive. 

It is obvious that the proposed provi- 
sion has only one purpose; namely, to 
reduce the supply of milk from qualified 
plants so as to permit the escalator clause 
to do its work in raising the price of milk 
to Detroit consumers. 

Mr. Speaker, I have always supported 
sound legislation for the farmer. I have 
voted for the farm bill which we have 
just enacted, containing as it does an 
authorization for the expenditure of $50 
million annually to increase milk con- 
sumption in schools. I will continue to 
vote for every sound farm measure. 
Consumers in our cities are interested in 
maintaining prosperity on the farm, be- 
cause they know that their own prosper- 
ity is tied up with it. But they are op- 
posed to measures which would use the 
sovereign powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment to restrict the supply of milk, and 
to raise arbitrarily the price of milk. 
Such a policy could lead only to the fur- 
ther piling up of surpluses of dairy prod- 
ucts. It is not in the interest of the 
Nation or of the farmer. 

In the city of Detroit we have just 
witnessed an unprecedented develop- 
ment in the field of labor-management 
relations, which should serve as a model 
for farmer-consumer relations. Just 
last week labor and management in De- 
troit have entered into a new type of 
understanding, which is designed to in- 
crease the consumption of milk. Some 
of our milk drivers’ unions have agreed 
to forego previous demands for higher 
wages. The milk companies, on their 
part, have agreed to make substantial 
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price reductions on purchases by con- 
sumers of more than one quart of milk 
per day. This is a forward-looking step 
which was hailed by the whole commun- 
ity. It is the type of action which an 
enlightened farm leadership should fol- 
low, for in that direction lies true prog- 
ress for us all. 

[From the Detroit News of August 13, 1954] 

MILKMEN AND REBATES 

Coming as it does In a time of economic 
adjustment, the gamble of 650 route drivers 
that lowered prices for milk consumed in 
quantity will stimulate their sales and in- 
come should, at least, warm the public heart. 

_Drivers of the six dairies involved draw 
$16 base pay weekly, relying on sales com- 
missions for the remainder of their liveli- 
hood. They agreed with dairy executives not 
to press for a $12 raise, if the companies 
would adjust prices. 

Accordingly, about 60,000 families will be 
offered a drop from 21 to 18 cents on each 
quart of milk over 30 consumed monthly. 
Families buying more than 90 quarts will be 
rebated 3 cents a quart on all. 

The benefits of the plan will fall with full 
effect on the home filled with children. The 
dairy farmer, long complaining against han- 
dler's profits and cut rates for his surpluses, 
should be pleased. The agreement dovetails 
with the economic theory that prosperity 
best can be achleved through Increased pro- 
duction and sales at lowered prices. 

The union involved displayed a sensible 
alertness to the fact that the milkman has 
become a luxury among consumers now turn- 
ing to milk depots. It remains to be seen 
how the competition meets 650 bustling sales- 
men armed with a new and popular talking 
point. 


Amendments to H. R. 9985 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr, BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, while I 
am in favor of H. R. 9985, introduced by 
Mrs, Sr. Groncx. July 21, 1954, I think 
the following amendments, in principle, 
should be added to the bill. While it is 
late in the session for any action on new 
bills or amendments, I submit these 
amendments for the Recond. Members 
will thus have an opportunity to study 
these amendments fully before any ac- 
tion is taken on the original bill. 

The amendments follow: 

PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO H. R. 9985, a BH 
To AMEND THE TRADING WITH TEHE ENEMY 
Act 
Sec. 48 (a) All claims for loss or disposses- 

sion or destruction of or damage to property 

owned by citizens or nationals of the United 

States, or thelr legal predecessors in title, 

which was located or situated within the geo- 

graphical boundaries of Germany as they 
existed as of December 7, 1941, or which was 
within an area under the control of Ger- 


damage consequence 

confiscation, dispossession, larceny, or duress 
(with or without violence) by the forces or 
authorities of Germany or its allles or by 
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their individual members or by individual 
nationals of Germany or its allies (whether 
or not pursuant to orders). 

(b) The term “citizens or nationals of the 
United States” shall include any natural and 
legal person or organization, firm, trust, asso- 
ciation, or corporation. 

(c) Any doubt as to the right of a United 
States citizen or national to compensation 
for property so lost, confiscated, dispossessed, 
destroyed or damaged shall be resolved in 
favor of the claimant ir such claimant can 
establish possession or legal or equitable 
title thereto at any date on or after the 
Ist day of January of the year 1933. 

Sec. 49. The Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission, as established by Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 1 of 1954, which was prepared 
and transmitted by the President to the 
Congress on April 29, 1954, and which plan 
becomes effective according to its terms on 
July 1, 1954, shall have jurisdiction to re- 
ceive, examine, adjudicate, and render 
awards and decisions with respect to all of 
the foregoing claims mentioned in section 
48 of this act. In passing upon the valid- 
ity of such claims as are defined in section 
48 of this act, the Commission shall exer- 
cise all the functions conferred upon it by 
virtue of said Renegotiation Plan No. 1 of 
1954, 

Sec. 50. Persons desiring to clatm pursuant 
to section 48 shall file notice of claim with 
the Foreign Claims Settlement Commission 
within 1 year from the enactment of this 
section in such form and manner as may be 
determined by regulations to be promulgated 
and published by such Commission: Pro- 
vided, however, That if, prior to the enact- 
ment of this section, a claimant has filed 
with the International Claims Commission 
or with the War Claims Commission or with 
the Department of State of the United States 
a claim for loss or destruction of or damage 
to property, as specified in section 48 of this 
act, no additional claim need be filed unless 
a claimant should desire to supplement or 
amend such claim as previously filed. 

Sec. 51. Preference in the processing of 
claims shall be given by the Foreign Claims 
Settlement Commission to natural persons 
as claimants (1) who are over 60 years of 
age or (2) who have not been able to take 
full advantage of section 127 of the Internal 
Revenue Code in deducting war losses from 
their Federal income taxes. 

Sec. 52. All claimants whose claims are not 
processed, adjudicated, and paid within 1 
year after the claim shall have been filed as 
specified in section 50 of this act, or within 
1 year after the passage of this act, which- 
ever is the later, or any claimant who is ag- 
grieved with any decision of the Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission in the adju- 
dication of his claim or in the dental of his 
claim, may Institute a suit In equity in the 
District Court of the United States for the 
District of Columbia (to which suit the For- 
eign Claims Settlement Commission shall 
be made a party defendant) to establish the 
loss or damage sustained by the claimant 
through loss or destruction of or damage to 
his property, as specified in section 48 of this 
act, and if so established the court shall or- 
der the payment of such damages to the 
claimant in the judgment to be entered by it 
in such action. 

Sec. 53. All moneys required for the pay- 
ment and processing of said claims shall be 
provided from the following sources: 

(1) Moneys received or to be received by 
the United States of America from the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany under the so- 
called London agreements of February 27, 
1953, providing for payment by Germany of: 

(a) the sum of $1 billion in fixed install- 
ments for postwar economic assistance from 
the United States and (b) the sum of $203 
million payable tn 50 semiannual Install- 
ments beginning July 1, 1958, such payments 
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being for surplus property furnished by the 
United States. 

(2) Out of prior appropriations made to 
the Foreign Operations Administration or its 
predecessors not actually expended or obli- 
gated by such Administration at the date of 
passage of this act, such allocation, however, 
not to exceed the sum of $1 billion. 

In the event that the sums hereinabove 
mentioned to be provided for payment of 
such claims are insufficient for such purpose, 
then in such event any additional amounts 
of money necessary to pay the awards or 
judgments granted claimants are hereby ap- 
propriated for such purpose. 


A Problem of Outstanding Importance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
an editorial from Labor. 

This is a very interesting and enlight- 
ening editorial that warrants the seri- 
ous consideration of every Member of 
Congress. 

The editorial follows: 

Wave or Bic MERGERS ENDANGERS DEMOCRACY 


If economic and political democracy is to 
be preserved in this country the American 
peopie and Congress had better do some 
serious thinking about a subject which an 
article in the conservative U. S. News & 
World Report magazine calls “a problem of 
outstanding importance.” 

Entitled “Business Mergers: Why So Many 
Now,” the article says “the merger crop is 
extra big this year. Huge deals have taken 
place; bigger ones are in the works. You 
can scarcely pick up a dally business news- 
paper without reading of a couple of con- 
solidations. 

“A year ago, this merger fever was quite 
warm. Today it is hot. It sweeps through 
large segments of important industries— 
such as autos, drugs, chemicals, construction 
machinery, and textiles. The whole process 
seems to be in keeping with other signs of 
the times.” 

Why this sweeping wave of corporate 
mergers? The article gives these reasons: 

1. “The big concerns are well heeled. The 
new tax law and the end of the excess-profits 
tax leave more cash in their hands—avall- 
able for buying other businesses. 

2. “Government is friendly to business. 
Industrial leaders show no fear that their 
path to bigness will be blocked by antitrust 
action.” 

‘That remark is extremely significant. Back 
in the Woodrow Wilson reform era, Congress 
passed a law forbidding corporations to com- 
bine in mergers which would substantially re- 
duce competition and tend toward monopo- 
ly. That law contained a loophole which 
practically nullified it. After years of strug- 
gle, Senator Esres Kerauver, Democrat, of 
Tennessee, succeeded in plugging that loop- 
hole—just before the Elsenhower adminis- 
tration came in. 

Under the present administration, as the 
article in the conservative magazine shows, 
the antimerger law, despite the plugging of 
the loophole, is a dead letter. 

3. Reducing competition is a main pur- 
pose of the mergers, the article makes clear. 
“The men who put the mergers across point 
to the struggle for greater strength and 
profit.” 
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After citing some of the huge mergers al- 
ready carried out in various industries, the 
article says “the biggest one in process of 

s negotiation would join Bethlehem Steel 
Corp. and Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co, in 
a new 62.3 billion firm, with plants spread 
halfway across the Nation.” 

The article points out a series of textile 
company combines among other examples 
of the fact that a new shape is being given 
to whole industries by mergers. 

Since that article was written, newspapers 
have reported further giant mergers. One 
disclosed by the Associated Press involves 
several companies controlled by Clint W. 
Murchison, one of the richest Texas oil men. 
“Estimates of his wealth,” the AP says, range 
up to half a billion dollars.” 

What does all this mean to the American 
people? It means this: 

First, with corporations constantly grow- 
ing fewer and bigger, and less and less real 
competition, profits, prices, and the cost of 
living will rise. 

Second, there will be less chance to be- 
come an independent businessman, because 
little fellows can't compete with the massed 
economic and financial power of the giant 
combines. Farmers also will be at their 
mercy. — 

Third, and most important, how can de- 
mocracy survive hen a few big businessmen 
and their Wall Street banker allies have the 
economic control which carries with it so 
much political power? 

Under the present administration and 
Congress, as the magazine article said, “in- 
dustrial leaders show no fear that their 
path to bigness will be blocked by antitrust 
action.” The voters can change that situa- 
tion in this year's elections. 


All for the Corporations and Big Shots— 
None for the Laboring Man and His 
Family 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, confident 
that Congress would cut income taxes 
for their stockholders even before the 
measure was passed, corporation heads 
planned and acted to make the most of 
it for their coupon-clippers. 

The corporations that ordinarily paid 
dividends in July deliberately delayed 
dividend distributions this year until 
August. 

When the corporation heads sat down 
this May and June to calculate how 
much profits they will sock away in their 
treasuries and how much will be declared 
as dividends and mailed out, they cor- 
rectly predicted the then pending tax 
bill would make the dividend income 
credit device effective after August 1. 

That is the device permitting a tax- 
payer to exclude $50 of dividends re- 
ceived each year from his income, to fig- 
ure the taxes, and then to deduct 4 per- 
cent of the rest of his dividend income 
from his taxes. 

The business interests fought hard for 
passage of this device; they did not just 
expect and plan on how to get the most 
mileage out of it. 
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There was no similar deduction in the 
bill for wage income or any other type of 
income—the corporation stockholders 
now will pay less income taxes than will 
anyone else with the same income, same 
number of dependents, and same living 
costs. 

The device will save dividend recipi- 
ents $204 million in the year ending 
June 30, 1955, and about $350 million 
each year thereafter—provided it is not 
increased by later Congresses. 

Now, my friends, this is our Repub- 
lican Congress at work. More than half 
of our people, and that is the half in the 
lower brackets, will receive very little tax 
reduction. This has been, in my opin- 
jon, the big man's Congress and all the 
tax reductions have gone into the upper 
brackets. That is, of course, why we 
hope and pray that our next Congress 
will be Democratic, and maybe we will 
be able to help the fellows in the lower 
income brackets. The old Republican 
trickle-down theory to help the big boys 
first is shown in its worst form. 

Now that the Republicans have passed 
their tax bill and bragged about how 
much they have helped the people, let 
me say to you that they have helped 
some of the coupon clippers and big 
shots in the upper brackets, but 50 mil- 
lion people in the lower brackets receive 
but a token reduction. This should con- 
vince every right-thinking man and wo- 
man, especially laboring people, that the 
Republican Party is the party of the big 
shots and has no sympathy for the la- 
boring man. 


The Coal Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
two letters written by Martin L. Burt- 
less with reference to the economic ills 
which presently beset the coal industry. 
Mr. Burtless, a former West Virginian 
who now resides in Washington, D. C., is 
very much interested in the problems 
affecting the mining industry. 

The letters follow: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 31, 1954. 
Mr, Nuri. H. JACOBY, 
Member, Council of Economic Advisers, 
Executive Office of the President, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. JAconr: It is now common 
knowledge in governmental and industrial 
circles that the coal industry flounders help- 
lessly in a sea of whirling confusion and 
that it feebly gasps for life under the 
American system of unrestricted competi- 
tion. 

Economic conditions differ little in the 
coal-mining areas throughout the Nation, 
so my remarks will be confined to the fast- 
sliding economy of West Virginia, and to its 
major provider, which is the coal industry. 

Since I had previously alluded to these 
subjects, I request of you that you refer 
to your file which contains a copy of your 
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letter of March 23, 1954, to me; my letter 
of March 7, 1954, to you; and a copy of my 
letter of November 18, 1953, to Governor 
Marland of West Virginia, 

The 23 weeks which have elapsed since 
March 7, 1954, are now buried in eternal 
oblivion. But the sparse economy of the 
State of that date and the livelihoods of 
thousands of families, which, at that time 
had shrunk to a substandard level, have 
progressively worsened. 

During this empty period of 23 weeks, ad- 
ditional thousands of families have joined 
the ranks of the tens of thousands who had 
previously been reduced to a substandard 
scale of living. And hundreds of families 
have descended from the ranks of tens of 
thousands of families on a substandard 
scale and have joined the ranks of the thou- 
sands of families who had previously been 
reduced to poverty. 

The evolution continues and it will en- 
velop most of the citizens in the stricken 
areas unless it is quickly checked either by 
the coal industry or by governmental! action. 

Small businesses and professional men are 
being drawn into the maelstrom and the 
coal industry itself now hangs by a slender 
thread between insolvency and complete 
failure. 

As is generally the case, the masses or 
families in lowest income brackets are harsh- 
ly penalized for the indiscretions of a mori- 
bund industry. These poor families are 
totally without representation and they are 
not schooled in the ways of cooperative ac- 
tion in the economic disaster which has 
descended upon them. 

It has been clearly demonstrated through 
the ycars that many of the major problems 
of the coal industry have been fabricated by 
them. And it has been Just as clearly dem- 
onstrated that they do not possess the key 
to the problems of their fabrication. 

Whoever possesses the key to some or all 
of the problems of the coal industry should 
be invited either by the coal industry or by 
a governmental committee to disclose them. 
Nothing should stand in the way of extend- 
extending help to the tens of thousands of 
families who needlessly suffer. 

Here in brevity is an outline of a formula 
which will resolve all the problems of the 
coal inductry. 

An exact diagnosis of the organizational 
structure of the coal industry would reveal 
that it is grievously eflicted with two major 
diseases of contagious character. 

Each is fed by a group of minute organ- 
isms with varying degrees of poison. Many 
of these minute organisms act independently 
of the others. 

Of the two diseases, one is curable and the 
other is incurable. 

All of the organisms which feed the curable 
disease can be efficaciously treated. Some 
of the organisms which feed the incurable 
disease are susceptible of alleviation. The 
incurable organisms have been spawned by 
progress. 

To the current time the coal industry has 
been unable to distinguish between the cur- 
able and incurable organisms which accounts 
for the infeebled condition in which it now 
finds itself. 

Let's separate the wheat from the chaff and 
resolve the grave economic problems for the 
industry, and relieve the suffering and dis- 
tress of the thousands of families who live 
in the stricken areas, 

In recognition of the serious plight of these 
thousands of hungry families, the President 
has appointed a panel under the direction of 
Dr. Arthur S. Flemming with the title of 
Interdepartmental Committee on the Soft 
Coal Industry. - 

Since so much is at stake, and since som 
of the ills of the coal industry can be effica- 
ciously treated, no time should be wasted in 
the administration of the medicine. 
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I now unequivocally state that with the 
cooperation of the able membership of the 
Interdepartmental Committee on the Soft 
Coal Industry, we can formulate a plan of 
procedure, which will quickly resolve the 
curable ilis, and which will alleviate many 
of the incurable pains of the industry. 

This plan of procedure can be prepared 
within a few days. Few, if any, statistics will 
be needed. It can be put into operation 
within 30 days and the coal industry should 
be functioning normally within its fixed 
niche within 6 months. 

I offer my services in this humanitarian 
task and I will be available for it on a few 
hours notice. You or any member of the 
committee will be able to reach me by dialing 
Lincoln 7-4913. 

Since I have been keenly interested in 
stabilization of the coal industry for a num- 
ber of years, I enclose a copy of a letter with 
date of March 5, 1947, which I forwarded to 
a number of topflight coal executives. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARTIN L. BuRTLESS. 


—— 


Crantorre, N. C., March 5, 1947. 
To Coal Executives in West Virginia and 
Pennsylvania. 

GENTLEMEN: Producing coal at reasonable 
cost has never been the industry’s major 
problem. Selling it at a gross profit which 
assures the payment of normal dividends to 
investors and standard wages to mine labor 
is its unsolved problem, 

A routine examination of the records of 
its performance will disclose that from its 
inception to the current time the selling 
branch of the coal industry has progressed 
little, if any, in potency. It came into exist- 
ence as an impotent agency, and it has never 
risen above that category during its entire 
period of activity. 

In its currently enfeebled condition, the 
selling branch of the industry is unable to 
cope with contemporary competition. 

Coal, as is generally known, is a basic com- 
modity, and the industry is of major pro- 
portion. As vital as it is to the national 
economy and security, the industry has 
never experienced a semblance of stableness. 
Traditionally, it is either a prince or a 
pauper. 

With 400,000 underpaid wage earners it 
contributed substantially to the collapse of 
the economic structure of the Nation in 
October 1929, and it extended the length of 
the depression beyond its normal span. 

Its many thousands of investors and ap- 
proximately 400,000 wage earners depend 
upon it for dividends and livelihoods. 

Each group thrives only during periods of 
disaster, such as wars and the transitional 
periods following wars. 

As a general thing, the coal industry ex- 
periences periods of 8 years of prosperity and 
17 years of unparalleled adversity during 
each cycle of one-quarter century. 

During the long period of adversity the 
investor is a forgotten man insofar as divi- 
dends are concerned, and mine labor lives 
in poverty and squalor on his substandard 
wages; but the supine personnel of the sell- 
ing branch, who could not equalize realiza- 
tions with costs, lives through both periods 
of the cycle in average affluence. 

Irrespective of the range in mining costs, 
during the long period from January 1, 1924, 
to October 1, 1940, which is approximately 
17 years, all producing companies lost money 
in mining coal. If any producing company 
realized a net profit, and some did, it was 
derived from the sale of merchandise and 
not from coal. In such cases, the profits 
from the subsidiary business exceeded the 
losses from the principal business. 

It was the only major industry which paid 
substandard wages and still operated at a 
loss during the prosperous 1920's. 

The huge deficit of the long period of 
17 years could only be paid by two groups 
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in the coal industry. Mine ownership con- 
tributed its share by depletion of assets; 
and mine labor contributed its share from 
the difference between standard and sub- 
standard wages. The opulent industrial 
consumer was the principal beneficiary of 
the huge contribution. 

Mine management was fully aware that 
the selling branch was the weak link in 
the chain of the industry. 

The deterioration of its plant facilities 
and the gradual disappearance of its assets, 
as a result of the chronic condition of costs 
in excess of realizations, deeply concerned 
mine management. It thoroughly under- 
stood that equalization of the two factors 
was a fundamental procedure, but it could 
not reconcile them, as the supine personnel 
of the ‘selling branch could not match the 
wits of the sagacious industrial purchasing 
agent. 

Mine management employed every con- 
celvable means, except one, for rectification 
of the corrosive condition. It curtailed costs 
by mechanization of mines; it effectuated 
substantlal reductions in mine costs of other 
categories; it neglected necessary repairs to 
plant facilities; and it decreased wages and 
increased prices of its merchandise through 
its commissaries to its employees, which 
was equivalent to an additional reduction 
in wages. 

The introduction of all of these cost- 
saving devices did not change the relation 
between costs and realizations. Such sav- 
ings were merely passed on to the industrial 
purchasing agent and retailer dealer in lower 
prices by the incpt selling branch. 

The only remedy for the deteriorating 
condition was revitalization of the moribund 
selling branch, whose heritage was impo- 
tency; but as yet mine management has not 
undertaken the highly important task. 

As à result of the war, or of demand in 
excess of supply, the industry has earned 
substantial profits without selling effort. 
The war granted it a respite of 5 years of 
inactivity which it could have profitably 
utilized for renovation of the selling branch, 
but mine management did not grasp the 
opportunity. It merely vegetated during 
that long period of a seller's market, 

The time of supply in excess of demand 
inevitably approaches. Curtailment of pro- 
duction cannot be avoided. At this time 
supply actually exceeds consumption, but 
demand equals production because general 
industry is storing huge tonnages of coal 
in expectation of a work stoppage either 
on April 1, 1947, or on July 1, 1947. 

The coal industry soon enters an era of 
incomparably merciless competition with a 
selling personnel in its customarily debili- 
tated condition. As it is now constituted, 
it would be well that mine management 
become reconciled to a repetition of its 
poverty-stricken condition of the prosperous 
decade of the 1920's during the equally pros- 
perous period of the late 1940's and early 
1950's. 

Unless executive management revamps the 
selling branch of the industry before the day 
when supply exceeds demand, average real- 
izations will drop below average costs within 
a period of sixty days after the shift. 

A thorough overhauling of the selling 
branch before supply surpasses demand is 
highly essential, but the simple expediency 
of an industrywide shift in form of com- 
pensation from salary and expenses to a 
commission would prolong by many months 
the inevitable plunge into the red of the 
overall industry, and it might well solve 
the malignant problem for all time. 

Such a system would unerringly reveal the 
incompetents and it would automatically 
dispose of them. The incentive feature of 
it would disclose and release repressed and 
latent talent, and it would attract outside 
talent. It would tend to stableness, and it 
would contribute substantially to equaliza- 
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tion of realizations and costs when supply 
surpasses demand, which would be helpful 
in the payment of dividends to investors 
and standard wages to mine labor, 

When the coal industry operates at a loss, 
it becomes conscienceless and heartless. It 
quickly resorts to self-preservation. It stops 
the payment of dividends to investors and 
since labor costs approximate 65 percent of 
total costs, it reduces wages. The two 
groups are penalized by the Impotency of the 
selling branch. 

The keystone of a prosperous coal indus- 
try is a proficient selling organization. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARTIN L. BURTLESS. 


Stop Unwarranted Curtailmert of Railway 
Post-Office Service in New England 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following communications I received 
in my office today in further protest 
against curtailment of railway post-office 
service in New England: 

Boston BRANCH, 
NATIONAL POSTAL TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION, 
August 17, 1954. 
Hon. THomas J. LANE, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN LANE: At our regular 
meeting, August 3, 1954, the Boston branch 
felt compelled to pass the attached resolu- 
tion due to treatment afforded the first divi- 
sion board of directors, who are presidents of 
the various National Postal Transport Asso- 
ciation branches in New England, at a re- 
cent meeting with Post Office Department 
officials regarding curtallment of railway 
post-office service in New England. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry T. Ancirm, Jr., 
President. 


Whereas the executive committee of the 
first division, National Postal Transport Asso- 
ciation, at a recent conference held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., July 22, 1954, with the Post 
Office Department officials in an effort to pro- 
tect vital mail service for New England 
patrons of the postal service and to protest 
curtailment of such service, were labeled as 
false rumormongers by Post Office Depart- 
ment officials; and 

Whereas subsequent developments pro- 
duced proof that proposed curtallments were 
then in process of being promulgated; and 

Whereas Postmaster General Summerfield 
has stated in Postal Bulletin No. 17953—‘It 
is not only the legal right but the duty of 
the Postmaster General to provide employees 
with full information about post-office man- 
agement proposals affecting them“: There- 
fore be it 

Resoived, That the Boston branch, first 
division, NPTA, strongly resents such at- 
tempts to discredit our duly elected repre- 
sentatives and deplores the use of such sharp 


practice: and be it further 


Resolved, That the Boston branch feels 
compelled to point out that such unwar- 
ranted and shabby treatment has materially 
reduced the high level of labor-management 
relations and mutual respect that has taken 
many years to attain; and be it further 
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Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to Division President Legge, National 
President Thomas, Members of the New Eng- 

sland congressional delegation, Assistant 
Postmaster General in charge of transporta- 
tion, the Postal Transport Journal for pub- 
lication, and a copy spread on the minutes 
of this meeting. 


A Report to My Constituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. VAN ZANDT, Mr. Speaker, fol- 
lowing my usual practice of submitting a 
report to my constituents of my activi- 
ties during each Congress, I want to take 
this opportunity to review briefiy some 
of the highlights of the 83d Congress. 

This Congress, although nominally 
controled by the Republican Party, was 
in fact one of the most closely divided 
Congresses in the history of the Nation. 
In the House of Representatives the 
margin of control fluctuated through 
death or resignation with the result that 
at no time during the 2-year period did 
the Republican Party enjoy a majority 
of more than five seats. In the United 
States Senate the hair-line majority has 
never exceeded one seat. In some in- 
stances due to death the Democratic Par- 
ty actually had a majority even though 
the control of the Senate remained in 
the hands of the Republican Party. Be- 
cause of the narrow margin of votes be- 
tween the Republicans and Democrats in 
Congress every legislative proposal was 
fiven thorough discussion and political 
steamrolling became a lost art. The re- 
sult was that almost the entire Eisen- 
hower program was approved on a non- 
partisan basis. 

DO-SOMETHING CONGRESS 


The 83d Congress, which has been 
appropriately termed the do-something 
Congress, has established an outstand- 
ing record in legislative achievement. 
Nineteen hundred and fifty-two cam- 
paign pledges have been redeemed to the 
extent that it is possible to say the spend- 
ing spree has been halted; inflation has 
been checked, wartime controls have 
been abolished; long-suffering taxpayers 
tave been given relief; the national 
Gefense has been streamlined and 
strengthened; social security, railroad 
retirement and veterans benefits have 
been liberalized; home ownership has 
been made easier; the program for 
planning public works has been revived; 
farm prices are being stabilized; the 
Public health programs have been 
broadened; a record-breaking highway 
construction program has been ap- 
proved; foreign aid has been reasonably 
reduced; a carefully drawn budget has 
been adopted which comes ever nearer to 
eventual balance; the Government is 
gradually being taken out of business; 
the Atomic Energy Act has been brought 
up to date; Communist and security risks 
have been expelled from Government; 
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honesty in Government has been re- 
stored; and above all, a consistent and 
firm foreign policy based on collective 
security is a reality with the result that 
the shooting has been ended in Korea 
and as a Nation we are at peace. 

It is noteworthy that 95 percent of 
the administration's legislative requests 
has been approved by the 83d Congress 
as against the 6 years of the Truman 
administration which managed to get 
less than 43 percent of its program ap- 
proved by a Democratic Congress, 

BUSY AND HECTIC SESSIONS 


The 83d Congress which convened in 
January 1953 was busy and hectic pri- 
marily because it heralded the return to 
power of the Republican Party which 
inherited the aftermath of 20 years of 
Democratic rule. Almost all the major 
legislation considered by the 83d Con- 
gress was controversial and hence was 
the subject of spirited debate. 

COMMITTEE ASSIGNMENT 


During the 83d Congress I retained my 
membership of many years on two im- 
portant congressional committees—the 
Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy and the House Armed 
Services Committee. Because of my 
length of service in Congress, my senior- 
ity on both of these important commit- 
tees has classified me as a senior member 
of each. Both of my committee assign- 
ments and especially my membership on 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
consumed a major portion of my time 
and to such an extent that literally for 
days I found myself behind closed doors 
involved in discussing matters pertaining 
to atomic energy, military defenses, and 
domestic and international affairs. 

ATTENDANCE RECORD 


During the 83d Congress despite the 
heavy demands on my time because of 
committee assignments, and visiting 
various Government agencies on con- 
gressional business, I achieved another 
100-percent attendance record by an- 
swering all quorum and roll calls. My 
overall attendance record is near perfect 
during my congressional career and is 
one of the best in the history of the Con- 
gress of the United States according to 
the records of the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives. 

LARGE VOLUME OF MAIL 


Throughout the 83d Congress my daily 
volume of mail continued to increase to 
such an extent that the postmaster of 
the House of Representatives in issuing 
a report stated that of the 435 Members 
of the House I received the third high- 
est volume of mail. 

Following my usual practice, I person- 
ally read every piece of mail received 
at my Washington and Altoona offices. 
In the majority of cases, I develop the 
information to answer inquiries. My 
files are full of letters of appreciation for 
services rendered to my constituents. 
These thank you expressions of my ef- 
fort to truly represent at all times the 
people of this congressional district are 
deeply appreciated. 

TAX RELIEF 

Because of the administration's elim- 
ination of wasteful and extravagant 
spending which cut $14 billion from the 
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Truman administration rate of spend- 
ing, taxes are being reduced by nearly 
$742 billion this year—the largest sav- 
ings to taxpayers in any year of our his- 
tory. More than two-thirds of the tax 
relief goes to individuals, 85 percent of 
whom are working men and women. Ad- 
ditional tax relief has been granted by 
drastically reducing wartime excise taxes 
on telephone bills, drugstore items, lug- 
gage, baby oils, cosmetics, and numerous 
other items. Savings in the fleld of per- 
sonal income taxes are possible through 
generous deductions for medical ex- 
penses, and to retired persons by ex- 
empting from taxation the first $1,200 of 
retirement income. Children working 
after school or during summer vacations 
may now earn more than $600 yearly and 
still be listed by their parents as depend- 
ents. Working widows with children 
under 12 years of age are permitted an 
income-tax deduction for the cost of 
child care. 

In voting for tax relief, I was one of 
the few who stood up and was counted in 
favor of the proposed amendment to in- 
crease the individual income-tax exemp- 
tion from $600 to $700. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 


As a member of the House Armed 
Services Committee I joined civilian and 
military leaders within the Department 
of Defense in placing our Armed Forces 
on a sounder and firmer basis to which 
constant improvements can be made ina 
more orderly manner. These improve- 
ments have been referred to as the New 
Look and are designed to give military 
strength to our country without. wast- 
ing the taxpayers’ dollars. This new 
concept of our defense needs is based 
on improved weapons and a greater re- 
liance on expanded airpower. This 
year's military appropriations were based 
on the New Look concept which in- 
cluded long-range planning, and made 
available for defense spending after July 
1 the total sum of nearly $77 billfon. 

BOCIAL SECURITY 


As usual, I was active in the field of 
social legislation, and joined other 
Members of Congress in making possible 
the greatly expanded and improved so- 
cial-security program which will in- 
crease benefits and grant social-security 
coverage to millions of Americans not 
previously covered by the Social Security 
Act. The provisions of several bills I 
introduced to amend the Social Security 
Act were incorporated in the social- 
security bill approved by Congress. I 
am pleased to have played a part in 
broadening the coverage and liberaliz- 
ing the provisions of the Social Security 
Act. 

OLD-AGE PENSIONS 

While social security has been im- 
proved considerably, there are a lot of 
us in Congress who are of the firm be- 
lief that a universal pension, with every- 
one contributing and participating is the 
answer to the old-age pension problem. 
I continued my activities in the field of 
old-age pensions by working with busi- 
ness, labor, and pension groups who are 
seeking a solution to what has become 
America's No. 1 problem—the adequate 
care and welfare of the Nation's senior 
citizens. 
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THE RAILROAD RETIREMENT ACT 

I am greatly disappointed that the 
83d Congress did not approve all my pro- 
posals to liberalize the provisions of the 
Railroad Retirement Act and especially 
to increase benefits. There is no type of 
legislation in which I am more interested 
than amendments to the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act. As a matter of fact, I 
pleaded, prodded and begged in my ef- 
forts to comply with the wishes of my 
constituents regarding their ideas as to 
how the Railroad Retirement Act should 
be amended. While I was treated 
courteously by the congressional com- 
mittees who listened to my pleas, the 
age-old argument, that the retirement 
fund could not stand the cost of the pro- 
posed amendments without increasing 
payroll taxes, prevailed. The result was 
that these committees wrote a bill which 
contained their own version of amend- 
ments to the Railroad Retirement Act. 
This committee bill was the only meas- 
ure presented to Congress for considera- 
tion and it was simply a case of voting 
for it or against it. While I stated pub- 
licly that I was not satisfied with the 
committee bill, it did contain a provision 
of a bill which I introduced reducing 
eligibility age of widows from 65 to 60 
years. The committee bill also con- 
tained other provisions which had my 
approyal. 

My efforts to eliminate the restric- 
tions against the payment of dual bene- 
fits to persons entiled to social security 
and railroad retirement benefits met 
with success when Congress approved a 
compromise provision of my bill H. R. 
356. Originally it was intended to in- 
clude the spouse and widow but because 
of the cost factor and its effect on the 
railroad retirement fund the legislation 
could not secure approval as originally 
introduced. In reporting on my activi- 
ties in this field, I yield to no one in the 
effort I put forth to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act during the 83d Congress. 

VETERANS AND THEIR DEPENDENTS 


During the 83d Congress I continued 
my efforts in behalf of the veterans of 
all wars and their dependents, an ac- 
tivity that I began after my discharge 
from World War I in 1919. Not only 
have I personally assisted hundreds of 
veterans and their dependents in obtain- 
ing benefits to which they were entitled 
but I played an active role in securing 
congressional approval of bills now laws, 
which provide and increase benefits to 
the veterans of all wars and their de- 
pendents. In addition to my legislative 
activities in behalf of veterans and their 
dependents, I continued my activities in 
the field of organized veterandom by 
working in close harmony with officials 
of the major veterans groups who fre- 
quently consult with me as we strive con- 
stantly to protect the best interests of 
the veterans of the Nation. 

A SOUND NATIONAL FARM POLICY 


During the 83d Congress I joined with 
agricultural leaders in Congress in advo- 
cating a sound national farm policy for 
the country, the taxpayer and the 
farmer. The common objective was to 
relieve the nation from the costly and 
wasteful burden of high rigid farm price 
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supports and at the same time continue 
reasonable aid for American farmers. 
These rigid farm price supports were en- 
acted in 1942 as a war measure and at 
the time when the country was faced 
with a tremendous job of food produc- 
tion and the high prices were guaranteed 
to encourage the farmers to go all out. 
It is generally agreed that if the Admin- 
istration’s flexible price support program 
is given a reasonable trial the shameful 
waste and inequity of Government- 
rigged high prices will become a thing of 
the past thus saving the American tax- 
payer billions of dollars now invested in 
the mountain of surplus commodities 
stored all over the country. 
PROTECTING AMERICAN LABOR 

I continued my efforts to restrict the 
importation of cheaply manufactured 
foreign products which are destroying 
the jobs of American wage-earners, by 
voting against the extension of recipro- 
cal trade agreements until assurance is 
given that American workmen will be 
protected. My principal effort in this 
field was in the introduction and support 
of legislation designed to curb the impor- 
tation of foreign residual oil from the 
Caribbean area which has captured our 
eastern seaboard coal markets. While 
not successful in having the legislation 
approved, the administration is conscious 
of the plight of the ailing coal industry 
and Presidential committees are now 
studying the situation. In my opinion 
reciprocal trade agreements are respon- 
sible for much of the unemployment we 
have in central Pennsylvania in the 
leather, gas meter, textile, coal, pottery, 
light bulb and railroad industries. The 
protection of American wage earners 
against the flood of cheaply manufac- 
tured foreign imports will continue to be 
one of my main objectives. 

EFFORTS TO AID SMALL BUSINESS 


Ever mindful of the fact that small 
business is the backbone of our economic 
life, I devoted much effort to aiding and 
assisting the businessmen of my con- 
gressional district. Almost daily I aided 
various industries in the central Penn- 
sylvania area who had problems with the 
Federal Government concerning con- 
tracts, shortage of materials, small busi- 
ness loans, tax amortization certificates, 
and so forth. This effort on my part to 
aid business firms resulted in thousands 
of dollars in Government contracts, 
while tax amortization certificates were 
issued amounting to nearly $13 million, 
This meant continued employment for 
the employees of the firms I was able to 
assist. 

At my request the Small Business Ad- 
ministration made a survey of my con- 
gressional district to determine the de- 
fense production capabilities of our 
industries so that Government procure- 
ment agencies could be gided by such 
information in channeling contracts 
aimed at relieving the unemployment 
situation. 

In addition, for the past 2 years I en- 
joyed an arrangement made with officials 
of the Small Business Administration 
whereby any manufacturer or business- 
man in my congressional district who 
needed expert advice in the field of Goy- 
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ernment contracts could secure the sery- 
ices of a business specialist from the 
Small Business Administration who 
made a personal visit to the plant and 
evaluated its potentialities. This ar- 
rangement has paid dividends for it has 
resulted in several Government con- 
tracts for my congressional district to- 
taling several million dollars. In a few 
words, I have left no stone unturned in 
my efforts to assist small business firms 
in the central Pennsylvania area. 

THE COAL AND RAILROAD INDUSTRIES 


Time and time again during the 83d 
Congress I called the attention of Con- 
gress and the Federal Government to 
the fact that existing Government poli- 
cies are a menace to the coal and rail- 
road industries in my congressional dis- 
trict. In my appearance before con- 
gressional committees, Government 
agencies and the White House, I pointed 
out that the Government policy of sub- 
sidizing fuel substitutes such as hydro- 
power projects as well as the importa- 
tion of residual oil has virtually wrecked 
the economy of central Pennsylvania. 
I stressed the fact that since 1948 nearly 
50,000 soft-coal miners have lost their 
jobs in Pennsylvania and that hundreds 
of coal mines have been abandoned or 
closed chiefly because of the inroads 
made by the importation of foreign re- 
sidua] oil which has captured the east- 
ern seaboard coal markets from the soft- 
coal industry. In addition to my efforts 
to convince Congress and the Govern- 
ment in general that something has to 
be done to assist the ailing coal and rail- 
road industries, I joined management 
and labor in a program designed to focus 
the attention of the American people on 
the plight of the coal and railroad in- 
dustries. Partial success of our efforts 
is revealed by the fact that after our 
July conference with President Eisen- 
hower at the White House he has named 
two separate and top-level committees 
to study the ailing soft-coal industry and 
other fuels and to report to him this 
fall. This effort on the part of those 
of us who represent coal-producing areas 
is directed toward bolstering a sagging 
economy by rehabilitating the coal in- 
dustry, which means increased carload- 
ings for the railroads of the Nation. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 


In the early part of the 83d Congress 
when unemployment developed in the 
central Pennsylvania area due to the 
closing of coal mines and the effect on 
related industries, at my request the 
United States Department of Labor made 
a survey and immediately declared the 
great portion of my congressional dis- 
trict as a critical area because of surplus 
labor. As unemployment continued to 
develop because of the loss of coal busi- 
ness by the railroads and the fact that 
the end of the shooting war in Korea 
brought about a nationwide economic re- 
adjustment, I moved promptly in an ef- 
fort to alleviate the situation. 

As the result of numerous conferences 
with experts in and out of Government 
service and with top officials of manage- 
ment and labor, I soon realized that the 
coal industry was the victim of severe 
competition from substitute fuels, the 
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chief offenders being natural gas, hydro- 
power, and foreign residual oil. Recog- 
nizing that the salvation of the coal in- 
custry depends upon finding new uses 
for coal and being told by informed 
sources that it would be from 8 to 10 
years before a practical program of new 
uses for coal could be perfected, it was 
apparent that during the interim years 
new industries was the only answer to 
our problem of unemployment. 

With the assistance of agencies of Gov- 
ernment I played a part in encouraging 
community groups to develop programs 
for attracting new industries. Informa- 
tion kits were distributed by me which 
contained specific directions on how to 
proceed in contacting business firms 
seeking new sites. In addition, from time 
to time, leads were furnished by me in 
the form of lists of manufacturing firms 
eager to build or acquire new plants, I 
am pleased to report that practically ev- 
ery community in my congressional dis- 
trict has an active industrial committee 
and thousands of dollars have and are 
being raised to finance a realistic ap- 
proach in solving the need for new indus- 
tries in order to eradicate unemployment. 

Meanwhile I have lost no opportunity 
in my effort to assist business firms in 
securing Government contracts; to en- 
courage communities in this congres- 
sional district to plan public-works proj- 
ects with Federal aid as provided by re- 
cent amendments to the Housing Act; 
furnishing information on Government- 
owned patents available to industry; ar- 
ranging for a survey by the United States 
Department of Agriculture of the forests 
in this congressional district to deter- 
mine the economic value of our timber 
and the part our forests can play in pro- 
viding employment opportunities; join- 
ing in the program of developing uses for 
strategic materials found in the central 
Pennsylvania area; arranged for a Gov- 
ernment inventory of the defense pro- 
duction capabilities of our industries; 
continually furnishing information on 
employment opportunities with the Fed- 
eral Government to unemployed persons 
and assisted hundreds of them to over- 
come difficulties in collecting unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits. In addition, 
I arranged for the county commissioners 
in the Blair-Centre-Clearfield area to 
distribute Government-owned surplus 
commodities to the unemployed and 
their families. 

The unemployment situation in my 
congressional district has greatly dis- 
turbed me and almost daily I have been 
asking officials of government, business, 
and labor, “What additional steps can I 
take to alleviate unemployment in my 
congressional district?” The answer is 
that I am doing everything within my 
power to find a solution to the problem. 

HOUSING 

The recently enacted Housing Act of 
1954 will raise housing standards; aid 
communities in improving older neigh- 
borhoods; and assist more of our people 
in getting homes by decreasing the 
downpayment and strengthening our 
mortgage credit system. The overall 
program is designed to stimulate the 
building of more than 1 million new 
homes a year and to provide for the re- 
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habilitation of existing but still sound 
homes. 
PUBLIC HEALTH 

Congress approved a bill that I sup- 
ported which provided for a broad ex- 
pansion of a Federal public-health pro- 
gram which includes vocational reha- 
bilitation of physically handicapped per- 
sons whereby the number to be reha- 
bilitated each year is increased from 
60,000 to 250,000. Other legislation ap- 
proved provided Federal aid in the con- 
struction of public and nonprofit hos- 
pitals, diagnostic and treatment centers, 
rehabilitation facilities, and nursing 
homes. Research into health problems 
is also being encouraged through the 
National Heart Institute and the Na- 
tional Institute of Dental Research. 

INTERNAL SECURITY 


Since my discharge in 1919 from the 
Armed Forces following World War I, I 
have consistently opposed the philos- 
ophies of communism, socialism, or any 
other ism which attempts to overthrow 
or undermine the American system of 
government. In this connection the ap- 
proval by Congress of the administra- 
tion’s subversive control program gives 
to the Department of Justice new 
weapons to be employed in its war 
against spies, saboteurs, traitors, and 
their kind. In addition, during the 83d 
Congress I voted for the bill to outlaw 
the Communist Party in the United 
States. This program to control sub- 
versives has my enthusiastic support be- 
cause I am convinced there is no com- 
promise possible with communism, 

MISCELLANEOUS 


At all times during the 83d Congress 
I was keenly interested in legislation af- 
fecting the American people and 
especially the residents of my congres- 
sional district. It took many hours of 
night work to prepare myself for not 
only debate on various legislative meas- 
ures but to vote intelligently and in the 
best interests of those whom I represent. 

PERSONAL SERVICES TO CONSTITUENTS 


I wish to mention the efforts I made to 
keep in touch with you, my employers, 
and to keep you informed of happenings 
in Washington. As you know, I reported 
to you weekly by radio and TV and I 
also wrote a column for daily and weekly 
newspapers. Reprints from the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of statements I made 
in Congress were mailed to many of you 
throughout the congressional district. 
My duties as a member of the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Atomic Energy 
kept me close to Washington during the 
83d Congress as we were engaged in re- 
writing the Atomic Energy Act of 1946 
which consumed over 14 months of con- 
tinuous intense study of this important 
subject. Many weeks found me working 
12 hours daily and 7 days a week. On 
the weekends that I found it possible to 
leave Washington, I visited as many 
communities as possible in my congres- 
sional district and interviewed constitu- 
ents in a further effort to help them with 
their problems concerning the Federal 
Government. 

CONCLUSION 


As a member of the House Committee 
on Armed Services and the Joint Con- 
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gressional Commitice on Atomic Energy, 
together with my legislative and other 
duties, the 83d Congress proved a very 
busy one for me. I devoted all my time 
and effort to the job of representing you 
in Congress. I considered all issues 
solely from the standpoint of their effect 
on our Nation and on the American 
people as a whole. I have tried to meet 
every issue fairly and squarely and at- 
no time did I permit narrow, partisan 
views to influence or hinder me in doing 
what I considered my duty. To many of 
you who have written letters of gratitude 
and encouragement, I am profoundly 


‘grateful. I assure you that I treasure 


your best wishes and shall always strive 
to justify your confidence and respect, 


Buffalo Harbor, River, and Ship Canal 
SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, pursuant to permission to ex- 
tend my remarks, I am taking the liberty 
of expressing the feelings of the vast 
majority of people of the city of Buffalo, 
N. Y., and the Niagara frontier regarding 
appropriations for Buffalo Harbor, river, 
and ship canal. 

We were all very grateful to President 
Eisenhower when he and his administra- 
tion saw fit to recommend $1,100,000 for 
fiscal 1955 to continue the deepening of 
Buffalo Harbor. When the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations favorably rec- 
ommended the badly needed additional 
funds and the Senate of the United 
States approved the President’s and 
Senate committee’s recommendations 
the news was received with renewed 
enthusiasm by all of us. It was indeed 
gratifying to learn that this administra- 
tion and the upper body could foresee 
that it would be false economy not to 
eee the deepening of this important 
po 

Mr. Speaker, for the benefit of my 
colleagues who are not familiar with 
this project I would briefly like to point 
out that it is not a new one. It is of 
vital importance to the defense and com- 
merce of the Niagara frontier and the 
Congress through previous authoriza- 
tions and appropriations has given due 
recognition to the economic importance 
of this major harbor. 

It is, indeed, a sad commentary when 
I am forced to point out that, tonnage- 
wise, the port of Buffalo has dropped 
from second to sixth port in the Great 
Lakes in a relatively short span of years. 
At the present time it is ranked 15th in 
tonnage in the entire Nation, and the 
previous year it was ranked 12th, yet its 
waterborne commerce still averages in 
excess of 20 million tons annually. It is 
the biggest inland port in the United 
States in dollar value of commerce han- 
died. Our waterborne commerce has 
made Buffalo the largest flour-milling 
and feed-mixing center in the world, the 
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third largest steel plant in the United 
States which relies upon lake transpor- 
tation for mest of its raw materials is 
located there. Coal goes by lake and 
river to the second largest steam gener- 
ating electric plant in the United States 
located on the Niagara River in the port 
of Buffalo. The contribution to the na- 
tional economy and defense of these and 
other industries at this port is hard to 
parallel at any other port. 

The United States Army Corps of En- 
gineers years ago recognized the neces- 
sity of improving this port. Congress 
authorized the recommended improve- 
ments in 1935 and 1945 but has since 
been negligent in providing the neces- 
sary funds to do this work. 

Mr. Speaker, I would further like to 
take this opportunity to express the 
gratitude of the people I represent to the 
President, Senator Irvinc M. Ives, and 
the entire Senate of the United States 
for endorsing this worthy project and 
hope you may join with them and our 
colleagues on the House Committee on 
Appropriations in support of the con- 
tinued development of this major port. 


Public Opinion of the United States and 
the Public Opinion of Great Britain Are 
Poles Apart on Certain Basic Issues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including an article by Mr. David 
Lawrence entitled “Churchill's Visit.” 

Mr. Lawrence in this article points out 
some basic differences in American and 
British foreign policy. I commend this 
article to the Members of the House. 

CHURCHILL’s Visrr 
(By David Lawrence) 


Sir Winston Churchill came and he spoke— 
and he made a profound Impression. It 
would be wrong to say that he “conquered” 
the criticism or opposition here, because 
there Is still a wide gap which requires fur- 
ther explanation and perhaps extended de- 
bate. 

Basically, the British Prime Minister re- 
vealed more of his point of view in his an- 
swers to questions in his talk to the Wash- 
ington correspondents than he did in the 
carefully worded document issued from the 
White House as a joint statement with Pres- 
ident Eisenhower. 

The Churchill philosophy, in brief, is this: 
Why not try reasoning some more with the 
Soviet Government? Why not try to open 
more contacts with the Russians and hope 
that this will mean a realization by the Rus- 
Slan people of the benefits that are enjoyed 
by the people on this side of the Iron 
Curtain? 

It is a tempting formula, and there is a 
Plausible logic behind such an approach. 
The troubie, however, is that {t has been 
tried and found wanting. Again and again 
since 1945, the western powers have en- 
deavored to reason with the Communists or 
have made concessions in the hope of gain- 
ing something reciprocal. But the end re- 
sult has been disappointing, and the Com- 
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munirts today are marching to victory after 
victory as they add more and more millions 
of people to their sphere of domination. 

What the British Prime Minister says, in 
effect, is that, despite previous setbacks, it 
is the duty of the free world to go on trying 
for peace through reason. But he adds a 
word: “Vigilance.” This means he wouldn't 
let his guard down. It expiains what he 
meant when he said: “We will press forward 
with plans for collective defense.” 

The difficulty with the Churchillian phrase 
“peace with strength” is that America is 
expected to furnish all the strength while 
the Communists refuse to furnish any of 
the peace. The British and French see no 
risk in temporising with communism and 
trying to postpone a world showdown. But 
the dangers of such a strategy are greater 
for the United States than for any other 
nation, because the stakes are bigger for 
America. 

The Prime Minister on his visit here has 
won the respect and admiration of the news- 
papermen, as he has won the affection and 
regard of the President and the Secretary 
of State. But the situation has passed be- 
yond personalities. Neither Ike or Winnie 
can by themselyes settle anything any more. 

The public opinion of the United States 
and the public opinion of Great Britain are 
as far apart as the poles on certain basic 
issues. The American people feel hurt by 
the manner in which great ideals have been 
trampled upon. To tell the fathers and 
mothers of 40.000 American boys who were 
killed in Korea—even before a peace settlo- 
ment has been arranged—that it is timely 
to take the Red Chinese into our bosoms 
is to make a nation of skeptics the next 
time someone preaches idealism when Ameri- 
can troops are besought to enter a foreign 
war. 

The British officials have completely mis- 
construed the American temper. The poli- 
cies they advocate can only force isolation- 
ism on America in the end. For if peaceful 
coexistence is so near and so practical, why 
should several American divisions of troops 
stay in Europe? Why shouldn't they be 
brought home so that some of the fun for 
the Russian people, to which the Prime Min- 
ister referred in his talk here, might be forth- 
coming also to the American taxpayers, who 
are footing the bills? 

It could be that Sir Winston is right and 
the Russian people would welcome the bene- 
fits of a higher standard of living, but Is 
this something either Great Britain or the 
United States can confer upon the people of 
the Soviet Union? Isn't that something 
which the rulers in the Kremlin will decide 
as they continue their restrictions on the 
national economy even while they build up 
armament? How much influence can the 
allles have on internal policies in Russia 
if they repudiaté the liberation philosophy 
expressed so ably by Secretary Dulles? 

Among the topics discussed by the Presl- 
dent and the Prime Minister was the possible 
veto by Britain of the use of the atom bomb 
or hydrogen bomb by the United States in 
time of war, The British want America to 
consult before dropping a bomb. But there 
is no evidence as yet that the Communists 
will consult anybody before they drop one, 
and there may not be time to have a parlla- 
mentary debate or a huddle in London if 
certain American cities have been destroyed. 
The logical answer is: “Consult, yes, if there 
is time, but the United States must retain 
a free hand to retaliate as she can if an 
attack is made directly on the territory of 
this country.” 

Because of the many grave problems that 
have been tackled forthrightly in the 
Churchill-Bisenhower conference here, it is 
a good thing that the exchange of views has 
occurred, but the fundamental viewpoints 
have not been altered very much—and future 
events alone can test whether a further at 
reasoning with the Communists will yield 
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any result. Certainly there can be no objec- 
tion to more talk—provided the Communists 
don’t gobble up a few more Latin American 
countries and more territory in southeast 
Asia while the Western Allies are pleading 
with Satan to be reasonable. 


— ͤ([—kũGIä—— 


The Record Imports Verity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDGAR A. JONAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. JONAS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the press of America plays an important 
part in making available to the public 
facts and information relating to what 
one may term as many diversified topics 
and problems that attract the interest of 
the people throughout the Nation. 


The interest and fascination developed 
following the investigation of the Mc- 
Carthy senatorial committee is a good 
example of how involved the real and 
basic issues can get. Such a situation 
occasionally results in bantering about 
accusations and charges that frequently 
are based on wishful thinking and per- 
sonal feelings and dislikes. 


According to well-established and rec- 
ognized rules of American jurisprudence, 
the “record imports verity.” Therefore, 
I consider it of sufficient importance to 
call attention to an editorial carried in 
the Chicago Daily Tribune as of August 
18, 1954. 


Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the RecorpD, I include the 
editorial taken from the Chicago Daily 
Tribune and entitled “What Senator 
McCartHy Has Accomplished.” The edi- 
torial follows: 

War Senator McCartuy Has ACCOMPLISHED 


“Name one Communist whom MCCARTHY 
has sent to jail” has become a standard chal- 
lenge by the anti-anti-Communists, Since 
the legislative department of the Govern- 
ment, in which the Senator serves, is wholly 
lacking in power to send anyone to Jail for 
any offense, apologists for the Reds can pop 
this one and sit back smugly. 

Walter Trohan, chief of the Tribune's 
Washington bureau, has analyzed the record 
and summarized Senator McCartuy’s real 
accomplishments since 1950, when he 
charged that the Truman State Department 
was full of Communists, and then picked 
up the gage of battle that the New Dealers 
and Truman Republicans threw down before 
him as a result of those charges. 

When his original charge was challenged, 
Senator McCarTrHy made a speech in the 
Senate on February 20, 1950, in which he 
listed 81 persons who were then or had been 
employed in the State Department, and de- 
scribed them as serious security risks. These 
persons were originally listed by number, in 
fairness to those who might be able to clear 
their names, but they were named later. 

Mr. Trohan reports that of those who were 
stlil in the State Department in 1950, almost 
every one has been separated from it since 
by dismissal or resignation, Leading char- 
acters on this McCarthy list included Owen 
Lattimore, who is now under indictment for 
perjury, Philip C. Jessup, whose appointment 
as a delegate to U. N. the Senate later re- 
fused to confirm; John Stewart Service, dis- 
Missed on grounds of reasonable doubt of 
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his loyalty; John Carter Vincent and Oliver 
Edmund Clubb, career men in the Depart- 
ment who were permitted to retire under 
“fire; and Edward G. Posniak, another career 
man who was permitted to resign. 

Senator McCarty, it must be remem- 
bered, had no investigative facilities at his 
disposal in 1950, His charges against the 
State Department were investigated by a 
committee headed by Senator Millard 
Tydings, the Maryland Democrat, which 
whitewashed the Department, This cost 
Tydings his Senate seat. 

In 1953, Senator McCartuy became chair- 
man of the Senate's permanent subcommit- 
tee on investigations—the McCarthy com- 
mittee. In the course of its investigations, 
the subcommittee has turned up 83 persons 
who refused on constitutional grounds pub- 
Uely to answer questions about Communist 
activities, espionage, or sabotage, Senator 
McCartHy has called these people fifth 
amendment Communists. 

Included in the list is Maj. Irving Peress, 
who was promoted and given an honorable 
discharge from the Army after he refused to 
say uder oath whether he was a Commu- 
nist. Also listed are a number of former 
Government employees in secret laboratofies, 
and present employees of companies doing 
secret defense work for the Government. 

A considerable number of those who took 
refuge behind the fifth amendment were 
authors of books stocked in the libraries 
maintained abroad by the State Department 
information service. Senator MCCARTHY'S 
Investigation of these libraries raised shrill 
cries of “book burning" from Communists 
and their liberal sympathizers. Actually, 
no books were burned, What the Senator 
showed in this instance was that the State 
Department had permitted Communists and 
their sympathizers to write many of the 
books sent to Europe to win Europeans away 
from communism, 

Among the duties of Mr. McCarrny’s com- 
mittee is to determine whether present laws 
are being properly administered by the 
executive department, and to inquire into 
the need for new laws. Executive officers 
have been prompted to enforce more strictly 
the statutes designed to protect the Govern- 
ment against Communist infiltration. Legis- 
lation has been drafted to make it possible 
for defense contractors to get Communists 
or fellow travelers out of their secret lab- 
oratories, 

The question arises why these activities 
should offend anyone except the Commu- 
nists and their friends, a tiny minority in the 
Nation. The answer can be found in the 
Communists’ objective in penetrating the 
State Department. It was to mold Ameri- 
can foreign policy to serve Russia. As the 
records from Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam 
on down testify, they were eminently suc- 
cessful. 

Senator McCartuy’s great sin, in the eyes 
of the internationalists, has been that he 
showed how we got our foreign policy. His 
disclosures forced the people who have been 
representing that policy as being all that is 
EON AA ee 
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Amendment to the Refugee Relief Act 
of 1953 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, there is a great deal of interest 
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in the district which I represent in the 
Refugee Relief Act of 1953 and in the 
liberalizing amendment to that act 
passed in the House on August 17. 

I congratulate Hon, Louis E. GRAHAM, 
of Pennsylvania, the author of that 
amendment and the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Immigration of the 
Judiciary Committee. It is my good 
fortune to serve with him on the Judi- 
ciary Committee, although not on his 
subcommittee. s 

This amendment is a fair extension of 
some of the provisions of the original 
Refugee Relief Act which was passed in 
1953. That act authorized the admission 
to this country on special nonquota visas 
of over 200.000 persons who had fied 
or escaped from behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, or had been expelled from their 
homelands. 

Included in this figure were 60,000 of 
Italian origin and 17,000 of Greek origin. 

This amendment makes it easier for 
these persons of Italian and Greek origin 
to come in under the act. As orginally 
passed, a certain quota of each of these 
groups was reserved to those having 
close relatives in this country. The ap- 
plicants in those categories greatly ex- 
ceeded the quotas provided in the origi- 
nal act, and the effect of this amend- 
ment is to permit the total number of 
each of those groups to be admitted 
either under such special quotas or under 
the more general provisions, 

This liberalization of the law will mean 
a lot to those of our citizens who have 
relatives seeking to enter this country 
under the provisions of the 1953 act. It 
will mean happy family reunions and a 
further strengthening of this country 
through the building up of these fami- 
lies, some of whose members are already 
citizens. 


The Anti-Communist Bill Could Deeply 
Injure the Cause of Genuine Anticom- 
munism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the 
newspaper whose slogan is “All the news 
that's fit to print“ has some appropriate 
comments to make on the anti-Commu- 
nist bill. Here's what the New York 
Times had to say in its issue of this 
morning: 

THE Anti-ComMounist BILL 

Amidst all the confusion among House, 
Senate, administration, and public over the 
anti-Communist bill that has been whip- 
sawing back and forth the last few days, 
two facts are outstandingly clear. One is 
that Congress has been giving just about the 
most vivid exhibition of how not to legislate 
that it has presented in years; and the other 
is that the forces of demagogy on both sides 
of the aisle—and in the most unexpected 
qutrters—have risen with frightening mees 
and strength to overwhelm the 
and courage that the American people mae 
a right to expect from their legislators. 
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That communism is a subversive doctrine 
and that the Communist Party is an or- 
ganism dominated and directed by a foreign 
power is one matter on which virtually all 
Americans are in agreement. That we must 
protect ourselyes against any danger of sub- 
version from communism goes without say- 
ing. That we have already taken important, 
effective steps to do just that is a matter of 
history. That the pending legislation 
threatens to wreck the control measures al- 
ready well under way, that it may drive the 
Communist Party further underground, and 
that it probably does violence to the Consti- 
tution and the civil liberties of all Ameri- 
cans—these are points that the majority of 
our legislators of both parties seem to have 
forgotten in the desire to score a political 
point in an election year. 

The legislation as it passed the Senate and 
was accepted in principle by the House has 
been written largely on the floor. Politics 
has been the dominant motif, for the Demo- 
crats have been so cowed by Republican at- 
tacks on thelr loyalty that they now think 
it necessary to prove, even if by similar dem- 
agogic means, that they are just as anti- 
Communist as the Republicans. The ad- 
ministration, some of whose important 
members and advisers have engaged in these 
attacks on the Democrats, is now in the po- 
sition of struggling to forestall anti-Com- 
munist legislation that could deeply injure 
the cause of genuine anticommunism. 
Everyone is in a state of confusion. This 
is a sorry spectacle for our great and power- 
ful democracy to present to a watching 
world, 


Food Service at the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion Hospital, Perry Point, Md. 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following letter: 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., August 12, 1954. 
Hon. Epirn Nourse ROGERS, 
Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mas. Rocers: I am writing you about 
the food complaint that was 
against the Veterans’ Administration Hos- 
pital, Perry Point, Md., which was brought 
to your attention by the telegram that 
Mrs. Sarah McClendon, news correspondent, 
Arlington, Va., sent you on July 31, 1954. 

The serious nature of the complaint de- 
manded a special study of the dietetic situa- 
tion that prevailed at the Perry Point hos- 
pital to supplement a study of this hos- 
pitals operations, including its dietetic serv- 
ice, that was already under way. The facts 
in this special study were developed by rep- 
resentatives of central office and the area 
medical director's office who visited the sta- 
tion for the sole purpose of investigating the 
complaint which you received. Their reports 
have been submitted. 

It was immediately determined that the 
primary source of the food complaint had 
to do with the condition of the potatoes 
that had been served. This hospital pur- 
chases processed peeled potatoes. Recently 
the hospital received a batch of ov 
potatoes which, even though they were thor- 
oughly cooked, retained a hard, rindlike sur- 
face. It gave the impression that they were 
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undercooked. The hospital thereupon dia- 
continued the purchase of potatoes from the 
particular supplier from whom those pota- 
toes were received. This corrective action 
was taken by the hospital on its own initia- 
tive prior to this investigation. 

During the course of this investigation 
practically all of the 99 general medical and 
surgical patients were interviewed about the 
food situation. They had remarkably few 
complaints to offer, and those that they did 
register were not of serious import. Never- 
theless, the investigators reviewed all aspects 
of the food service at the hospital and did 
find some areas where there was room for 
improvement. Immediate corrective action 
was taken, which will lead to better coordi- 
mation and service. Action has also been 
taken to lead to the strengthening of the 
dietetic staff by the addition of one dietitian, 
since it is believed that a staff of four die- 
titians, which the hospital now has, is inade- 
quate to cover properly the very active 150 
general medical and surgical beds occupled 
by many patients requiring diet therapy, in 
addition to meeting the needs of the 1,680- 
bed neuropsychiatric hospital. 

I wish to thank you for having brought 
this matter to our attention and for your 
continued interest in our medical program, 

Sincerely yours, 
H. V. Hrateyr, 
Administrator. 


Sooner or Later a New Line of Action in 
Foreign Policy Will Become Imperative 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the former President, Herbert 
Hoover, has correctly said that the time 
has come for a new line of action in our 
foreign policy. The history of the past 
20 years or more is a record of appeasing 
communism. One has only to refer to 
the recognition of Russia and the agree- 
ments at Yalta and Potsdam to know 


that our own Nation must share a major 


part of the responsibility for the estab- 
lishment in Central Europe of the Com- 
munist message. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am including an editorial entitled 
“Crossing the Swamp” from the Wall 
Street Journal: 

CROSSING THE SWAMP 

In former President Hoover’s speech at 
West Branch, Iowa, there was a sentence as 
brief as it was significant. It was this: 

“Sooner or later a new line of action will 
become imperative.” 

Mr. Hoover was speaking of American for- 
eign policy and the sentence, not otherwise 
amplified, came in the midst of an indict- 
ment of that policy over the last 20 years, 

One count in that indictment was that 
this Nation has assisted the spread of com- 
munism over the earth. It did so by its rec- 
ognition of Russia, its later alliance with 
Russia, by acquiescence in the annexation 


Another count was that “all of the peace 
agencies we have created and all of the re- 
peated conferences we have held have failed 
to und even a whisper of real peace,” 
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And still another count was that our policy 
has helped to shrink human freedom not only 
abroad but also in this country because it has 
resulted in huge taxes, inflation, and com- 
pulsory military service. 

Among many in this country, particularly 
on the eastern seaboard, it is not fashion- 
able to take Mr. Hoover seriously when he 
talks on foreign policy. He is an unrecon- 
structed isolationist. Or he is a gentleman 
of 80 looking backward. But such patroniz- 
ing observations fail to conceal the validity 
of Mr. Hoover's indictment. 

A hundred million people in Europe, and 
Many times that number in Asia, have been 
brought under Communist rule. And 
whether or not they realized what they were 
doing, American officials consented to ar- 
rangements which helped bring about this 
unhappy situation. 

In many places in this world freedom has 
been killed and misery has been spread; see 
those current pictures of Vietnamese squat- 
ting among a few pitiable belongings while 
they wait transportation to a strange place 
where they have no idea of how they will live. 

And have all the conferences and all the 
agencies brought anything resembling peace? 
Is it not true that as never before Americans 
are conscious of the central government at 
their elbow? 

A change is imperative, saya Mr. Hoover. 
What will be its direction and who will be its 
directors he chooses not to discuss. Had he 
gone into those detalls, it is probable that 
this newspaper, among others, would have 
found cause to disagree, 

But it is hard to disagree with the basis 
for Mr. Hoover’s conclusion that a change is 
imperative. His basis is that underlying our 
foreign policy is a set of assumptions which 
have proved to be errors. Those errors have 
not been fully acknowledged, much less cor- 
rected. Instead they are defended. And a 
policy which has no better foundation must 
topple. 

It is like a man trying to find a hidden 
path through a swamp. It is not to be ex- 
pected that he will never step from the path, 
But when he does misstep, he must not con- 
tinue on that course. If he does continue 
each further step will draw him deeper and 
deeper into the mire until he Is finally ex- 
hausted. What the man must do Is to step 
back to the firm ground that he has left and 
try a new direction. 

Well, why stray into swamps? The answer 
is that the United States—or any other na- 
tion—has no choice but to cross the swamp 
that is this 20th century. 

Mr. Hoover says we have wandered from 
the path and are wallowing in the mire; that 
we must get back to solid footing. 
FFF 


Abusing the Privilege of Free Speech 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR A. JONAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. JONAS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I call attention to an editorial published 
in the Evening Star, Washington, D. C., 
under date of August 18, 1954, in which 
that great newspaper takes to task the 
Democratic national chairman for his 
untimely and unsupported charges di- 
rected against the President of the United 
States. 

The paper terms Mr. Mitchell's utter- 
ances as a “smear.” 


August 19 


Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include therein 
the editorial from the Evening Star, en- 
titled Mr. Mitchell's Smear,” and which 
is as follows: 

Mn. MITCHELL'S SMEAR 


It is a little surprising, even in a campaign 
year, that Democratic Chairman Stephen A. 
Mitchell would undertake in such trans- 
parent fashion to smear the President and 
Bobby Jones. 

The technique adopted by Mr. Mitchell 
is a familiar one. He began by saying that 
the President had ordered the award of a 
powerplant contract to the Dixon-Yates con- 
cern. He said that this was a scandal. Then 
he said this: “It so happens that a director 
of 1 of the 2 companies in the favored syndi- 
cate is one of the President's closest friends— 
with a cottage next to President Eisen- 
hower's at the Augusta golf course.” 

Thus was born, by Implication and in- 
nuendo, the smear of President Eisenhower 
and Bobby Jones. 

Mr. Mitchell knew that he did not have 
the facts to Justify the insinuation that the 
President was trying to favor his friend. 
Por he tried to hedge by such comments 
as “maybe” the President and Mr. Jones 
never talked about the contract, and “may- 
be” it’s Just a coincidence that they happen 
to be friends with cottages next door to each 
other. But this makes it all the worse. For 
it reveals that Mr. Mitchell didn't know the 
facts and hadn't tried to get the facts. He 
was merely throwing mud in the general 
direction of the President and Bobby Jones, 
hoping that some of it would stick. 

Most Americans will not need the dis- 
avowals from the President and Mr. Jones 
to reconize this for what it is. It is some- 
thing which might be called Mitchellism, 
When Senator McCarrny trades in this kind 
of “guilt by association,” Mr. Mitchell Is 
among the first to throw up his hands in 
horror. And it is fitting that at least two 
Democrats—Senators GEORGE and Kerauver— 
have spoken out to rebuke Mr. Mitchell for 
what he, in his own turn, has done, 


Their Belated Flurry Menaces the Real 
Anti-Communist Drive 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DeWITT S. HYDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. HYDE, Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission heretofore granted, I insert in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record an editorial from the Baltimore 
Sun of August 18, 1954, with respect to 
the efforts of certain elements of the 
Democratic leadership to amend the bill 
outlawing the Communist Party: 

Tem Betatep FLURRY MENACES THE REAL 
ANTI-CoMMUNIsT DRIVE 

The one hope for straightening out the 
tangle into which the Senate liberals have 
thrown the anti-Communist legislation Is 
for the sound and stable men in the Congress 
to keep in mind what the Senate liberais 
are doing. These men, remember, represent 
the New Deal forces which for many years 
coddled the Communists and resisted every 
effort to restrain the Communist conspiracy 
in the United States. 

Now these men are doing what amounts 
to the same thing all over again. They are 
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disrupting the effective administration pro- 
gram which has sent almost a hundred key 
Communist leaders to prison. They menace 
the drive which is well on the way to forcing 
the Communist Party to register and spread 
its official secrets on the public record—or 
suffer an outlawry not open to the very 
serious constitutional doubts raised by the 
liberals’ outlawry proposal. 

These constitutional doubts, Indeed, illus- 
trate most vividly the glee with which the 
Communist movement must view the lib- 
erals’ outlawry bill. Interruption of the 
present program and litigation raised by the 
new bill might well delay effective steps 
against communism in America for years. 
In these times of cold war, a delay of years 
in America's effective control of domestic 
communism might be just what the Kremlin 
people hope for. 

Not of course that the Humphreys, Morses, 
and Lehmans are to be put down as pro- 
Communist because they disrupt the anti- 
Communist program. No more could you 
argue that all the New Dealers who were 
soft on communism in the thirties were pro- 
Communist. 

The liberalis’ motive now is what the 
New Deal motive was then—to manipulate 
the communism issue for political advantage. 
In the thirties the New Dealers wanted left- 
wing votes, and no matter how far left. 
Today the liberals hope to flush out of 
public memory the New Deal's softness 
toward communism in the thirties by a show 
of tough anti-communism in the fifties. 

All these things are clear in the public 
record. If Members of Congress who voted 
for the liberal bill against their better 
judgment seems to have passed these con- 
siderations over, it was not always because 
they were afraid to stand up and be counted 
against an anti-Communist bill, even a bad 
one. Some Members voted for the bill be- 
cause it does contain some necessary pro- 
visions for purging unions of communism. 
But the liberals’ bill ls still a bad one 
on balance. What ts needed is legislation 
which will supplement and fortify, not dis- 
rupt and immobilize the tight, calm, sure- 
footed and formidable program Mr. Eisen- 
hower has set in motion and pushed so far. 


The House Committee on Un-American 
Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KIT CLARDY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. CLARDY. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities has been continuously and severe- 
ly attacked and smeared by leftists of all 
degrees. Iam indeed thankful that there 
are some organizations, however, who 
see and understand the truth. A short 
while ago the American Legion, Depart- 
ment of Michigan, adopted a resolution 
demonstrating its understanding of the 
subversive problem confronting the Na- 
tion. That resolution commends my 
committee and the others engaged in the 
troublesome business of digging out Red 
spies and subversives of all kind. I am 
more than pleased to have this placed in 
the Recorp. The resolution reads: 

Whereas the American public has recently 


been alerted to the Red danger 
our land; and 
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Whereas many patriotic employees of con- 
gressional committees have been attacked by 
subversive elements and misguided officials 
who have fallen victims to the communistic 
line of attack: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Legion, De- 
partment of Michigan, in convention as- 
sembled in Grand Rapids, Mich., this 25th 
day of July 1954, move a vote of thanks to 
those members of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation and other employees of the three 
congressional investigating committees for 
the services rendered their country in the 
ferreting out of Red spies and saboteurs in 
our industries and Government units that 
have affected the security of the national 
defense of our country; and be it further 

Resolved, That we commend patriotic 
American officials who have fought to rid the 
country of those seeking its change or over- 
throw; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to chairmen of the Committees on Un- 
American Activities and request that it be 
spread upon the Journals of both the Senate 
and House of Representatives at Washington, 
D. C.; and be it further 

Resolved, That we urge our Federal officials 
to carry out the objectives of this resolution; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That we move a vote of thanks 
to the active working members of the three 
congressional investigating committees, the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, and other 
employees of the three congressional investi- 
gating committees for the services rendered 
thelr country in the ferreting out of Red 
spies and subversives from our industries and 
governmental units, all in the Interest of our 
national security, and that their work of the 
three committees be continued. 

(Adopted by the American Legion, Depart- 
ment of Michigan, Grand Rapids, Mich., July 
25, 1954.) 


Oppressive Wheat Regulations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, from firsthand reports given me 
by numerous farmers in my congres- 
sional district, I have formed the con- 
clusion that the current wheat acreage 
allotment and marketing regulations 
promulgated by Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson are oppressive and do not honor 
the spirit of the statute enacted by the 
Congress. 

I have joined today with certain col- 
leagues from Virginia in directing to Mr. 
Benson a protest against the regulation, 
coupled with an appeal for their revision 
in justice to the small farmer. 


Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix, I enclose a timely editorial 
on the subject by Mr. G. Kenneth Levi, 
able editor of the Clarke Courier, a week- 
ly newspaper published at Berryville, Va., 
The editorial, which appears in today’s 
edition of that newspaper follows: 

An interesting and unusual case was heard 
last week before a committee of three out-of- 
county farmers with the Federal Govern- 
ment seeking to penalize James and Edward 
Weir, operators of a farm under the name of 
Wetr Bros. in Clarke County. The Govern- 
ment secks $100.60 as a penalty against the 
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Weirs for raising wheat in excess of their 
Government allotment. 

A decision from this committee will be 
forthcoming at some future date. 

The Weirs had planted wheat last fall in 
the amount of 6 acres over their allotment. 
The local committee allotted the Weir broth- 
ers 17 acres for wheat planting. Twenty- 
three acres were planted. Furthermore, the 
Weirs claimed that they had never received 
notification from the local agriculture sta- 
bilization and conservation office of their al- 
lotment, They contend, too, that they had 
received compliance notice that they were 
within their prescribed acreage. And an- 
other contention brought out at the hearing 
was that the wheat grown on their farm was 
used solely for feeding livestock and poultry. 
Ironically, the regulations say that wheat 
fed is wheat sold, the idea behind this being, 
we suppose, that eventually livestock find 
their way to the markets fed on unmarket- 
able grain. At the hearing James Weir testl- 
fled that for the past 14 years none of the 
wheat raised on his farm had been marketed. 

To review the Government program as to 
marketing quotas on wheat, farmers all over 
the country voted for marketing quotas last 
year for the 1954 crop. They voted this year, 
too, although the vote in Clarke County was 
57 to 12 against them. However, the Govern- 
ment received the two-thirds majority neces- 
sary to put the plan in operation. The ma- 
jority was voted largely by the vast wheat 
farmers in the West and Midwest, where the 
acreage is large and the program will do them 
more good. ' 

To review further, the Clarke County allot- 
ment set by the Government for 1954 was 
4.399 acres. This means that this number 
of acres must be prorated among all farmers 
who raise this grain. And the farmer who 
planted the most wheat in 1952 and 1953, re- 
gardiess of the size of his farm, would re- 
ceive the greatest benefits. 

Wheat allotments are necessary, the Gov- 
ernment contends, because there is in this 
country today a 2-year surplus, sufficient for 
our domestic and export requirements over 
two 12-month periods, The support price of 
$1.12 per bushel has kept the price of wheat 
up, and this has proved of greater value to 
the Midwest farmer whose acreage runs into 
the thousands than the local man. Once a 
farmer has complied with the acreage allot- 
ment he is given a marketing card which he 
must produce, whether he sells to a mill, to 
another farmer, or to anyone else. 

After all the evidence at the hearing was 
in, the case boiled down to the fact that the 
Weirs contend that they had received notice 
of their compliance with the wheat allot- 
ment, but that they had not received no- 
tice that their acreage was over their allot- 
ment until after they had harvested their 
grain. Subsequently, they would be pe- 
nalized $100.80, arrived at by the 6 acres in 
excess of their allotment, times the normal 
yield for the Weir's farm of 15 bushels to the 
acre, times the $1.12 support price of wheat. 
The Government for some unknown reason 
uses the word “penalize.” Actually it 
amounts to a fine. 

The Government, on the other hand con- 
tended that the Weirs had received notice 
of their excess acres and they had been ad- 
vised to plant a grain mixture of barley on 
the excess. This, they say, the Weirs did but 
it was not of sufficient percentage to avoid 
the penalty. 

The law is the law and ignorance of it is 
no excuse. We do not here censure the Weir 


highhanded one that strips the farmer of 
his rights and liberties under the law. It 
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wishes. The case of the Weirs might be 
different, but there are farmers who need 

acre of their land to plant in wheat 
or some other grain for feed for their live- 
stock. 

By this regulation, the Government has 
also stripped farmers of their rights to sell 
wheat to mills or to others by denying them 
marketing cards. Nor can they buy wheat 
from others who may not have such a card. 
Too, the Government prevents a farmer from 
feeding this cheap feed he raises in order to 
save the cost of purchasing outside feed. 

In the case of the Weir brothers who have 
never in 14 years sold any wheat but have 
used it all for feed, it is a bitter pill. There 
should be some other manner of handling 
such cases without penalizing the man who 
is trying to get along and make a living on 
his farm in these complex times. 


`~ - 


Communism in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission granted to me, I am 
pleased to include in my remarks a let- 
ter which I have received from one of 
my constituents, Mr. Elijah Y. Lipetz, 
of Clarksburg, N. J. Mr. Lipetz is a 
poultry farmer in Monmouth County, 
N. J., and has given much thought to 
the problem of communism in America 
and its threat to our free institutions. 
He is opposed to outlawing the Com- 
munist Party, although he believes that 
all possible measures must be taken to 
prevent Communists from dominating 
any labor union. His letter and the 
supplement contained therein makes a 
great deal of good sense and I hope that 
it will be of interest to the Members of 
Congress. Mr. Lipetz has given me his 
permission to include his letter with my 
remarks: 

Hon. James ©. AUCHINCLOss, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: As a plain citizen I take the 
liberty to offer the following suggestion about 
the Communist problem: 

Instead of outlawing the Communist Party 
and apne big sums in prosecuting those 
who persist in remaining Communists—let 
us organize a campaign to persuade as many 
party members as possible to leave the fold. 

Such a campaign may be conducted 
through the press, radio, television, open 
meetings, etc. It has a good chance to meet 
with success now that the Communist Party 
members realize their precarious position. 
Under present circumstances, many Com- 
munist Party members are apt to step out 
of the narrow confines of party propaganda 
and begin to consider facts as they really 
are. 

An organized drive to draw away a large 
part of the Communist Party membership 
should weaken the party and make its in- 
fluence negligible. A constant parade of the 
facts of Communist behavior since the in- 
famous “win-at-any-cost Lenin” till today— 
is apt to register on a number of the hon- 
estly misled rank-and-file members. A 
frank statement that the capitalist system 
has its faults and ways and means are 
being found to overcome them—may yet 
convince a number of the Communist Party 
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membership that capitalism is not yet 
doomed to self-destruction. A comparison 
of living standards under a free economy 
versus those of a totalitarian state should 
also present a picture highly unfavorable to 
communism. 

I sincerely hope that you will seriously 
consider the idea here expressed. 

Respectfully yours, 
ELIJAH Y, LIPETZ. 

P. S.—To clarify the source of the above 
suggestion I attach a supplement with in- 
formation about myself. 

SUPPLEMENT 


The writer: Iam one of your humbler con- 
stituents—a small poultry farmer in Mon- 
mouth County. I am not now and never was 
a Communist. My view is that communism 
is a beautiful but fundamentally wrong 
dream. This dream is being used by a group 
of clever rascals to further their own ends. 
Their aim is to get the whole world under the 
domination of their group, and consequentiy 
of themselves or successors. The Communist 
leaders have no morals whatsoever. They are 
fully convinced that the end justifies the 
means. 

They dangle a description of their pretty 
dream before all peoples of the world, espe- 
cially those who find the burdens of life too 
heavy. These unfortunates may see an 
escape in the idea that the Communist state 
will solve all their problems, not only eco- 
nomic but also political, social, intellectual, 
moral, etc. 

Once the poor victims are entangled they 
become constantly surrounded by a web of 
party propaganda. This closes their minds 
to commonsense, and they begin to see each 
thing as their Kremlin masters would have 
them see it. The Communist methods of 
persuasion run from the most subtle sugges- 
tions to brutal force, terror, and torture, if 
they find it necessary to use these. 

Behind the Iron Curtain the Kremlin has 
all the advantages, But a small group of 
Communists living in a great democracy 
should feel the influence of truth and facts. 
Reasoning, persuasion, and public opinion 
still are great forces, We should not and 
need not use terror and fear as the Commu- 
nists do. 

My name is signed on the letter. I abhor 
publicity, and would ask you not to use it 
unless you deem it absolutely necessary. 

ELIJAH T. Liperz, 


Save Durum Industry and the Durum 
Wheat Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, because of the rapid decline in 
production of durum wheat in Minne- 
sota and North Dakota and other durum 
wheat areas, I believe the editorial pub- 
lished in the St. Paul Pioneer Press for 
August 16, 1954, entitled “Save Durum 
Industry” will be of interest to the Mem- 
bers of the Congress, 

It also might be stated that the durum 
farmers are restricting their acreage be- 
cause of the uncertainty of the crop. 
Ways and means must be found to com- 
bat the diseases and the elements which 
are becoming so disastrous to the durum 
crops. 


August 19 


The editorial follows: 
Save Durum INDUSTRY 


Out in the North Dakota open spaces and 
eastward within the walls of durum mills 
and macaroni factories, alert people speak 
in whispers about what now is happening 
to the industry of growing durum wheat. 

Their awe is natural. In fact, it could well 
extend to consumers, especially those with 
big families to feed on modest Incomes, For 
there are no more delicious ways for a frugal 
housewife to get the most out of an inex- 
pensive meat ration than in the macaroni 
and spaghetti dishes. For those at their 
best, real amber durum wheat is the founda- 
tion, And the Dakotas and Minnesota raise 
the whole United States supply. 

Thus, the grain rust disaster reported by 
the Pioneer Press deeply concerns the durum 
milling and food industries. It is national in 
its interest and effects. If ever an agricul- 
tural predicament called on industry, gov- 
ernment, and science to pool resources and 
ingenuity for defensive action, this one does. 

Few, if any, parallels are to be found in 
the whole history of American agriculture 
for the swift decline in durum production 
since 1950 under the attack of the black stem 
rust disease of wheat. It stands revealed as 
a disaster even in the Government's official 
figures, and reports to the Pioneer Press from 
unimpeachable sources describe the real 
damage as even worse than officially admitted 
thus far. 

In Minnesota that grew a million bushels 
in 1950, durum production has just about 
disappeared. In South Dakota that grew 
nearly 6 million, it is also a vanishing crop. 
In North Dakota, whose famous Durum 
Triangle now produces nearly all that’s 
grown in this country, the crop has shrunk 
60 percent even according to official figures. 
The entire national supply of durum on 
July 1 was down to 49 million bushels, 
some of which wasn't of milling quality. 

When has a crop suffered such blows from 
a disease? Worse, no doubt, were the pota- 
to blight that spread famine in Ireland, and 
the chestnut blight that wiped out the 
American chestnut stand. But this country 
doesn't want any famine even of just 
spaghetti and meatballs; and it doesn’t want 
wiped out the industry of growing the beau- 
tiful amber durum, or of milling and manu- 
facturing it into macaroni and spaghetti 
and puffed wheat and noodles. 

So leaders in this field have good reason 
to pool defenses. It will be some years be- 
fore science can miake available seed of new 
rust-resistant varieties of durum in quan- 
tites to support a general shift to them. 
And as yet unsolved is the problem of finding 
a fungicide as effective as dusting with sul- 
fur at much less cost. Though the disease 
might not strike so hard again in 1955, 
farmers are now so alarmed that only sys- 
tematic preparations for the worst can avert 
a large exodus from durum production. 

Lines of defense are known to specialista. 
But the defenses capable of use next year 
seem mostly beyond the means of individual 
farmers. Organized assistance therefore will 
be essential. For instance, even at a season 
cost of $10 to $15 an acre, big-scale dusting 
with sulfur would have more than paid for 
itself this year. But without some industry 
contract or Government price guaranty high 
enough to cover such costs, most farmers 
wouldn't risk so great an investment. 

So it is good news that a nationwide 
meeting of representatives of the macaroni 
industry is being beld in Chicago early this 
week and that the Federal Government will 
be represented there in discussion of emer- 
gency steps. A similar conference of even 
broader representation could well be held 
in the Twin Cities later to draw together 
all available defense forces of Industry, gov- 
ernment, and science. The durum industry 
is far too valuable and durum is much too 
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significant in the Nation's food supply to 
be left in any avoidable jeopardy. The time 
to act is now while there still is time to 
save this important Industry. 


Labor Must Awaken at the Voting Booth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from Labor's 
Daily, Thursday, August 19, 1954: 

No DETOURS ror LABOR 


Never before has organized iabor been as 
acutely aware of its responsibility of spear- 
heading a drive to protect our American way 
of life as it is today. 

Never before has a national administra- 
tion so conclusively demonstrated it is an 
implacable foe of labor and the people as the 
Eisenhower regime. 

Never before has there been such a brazen 
and wanton disregard of the inherent rights 
of public ownership and individual rights as 
that of the Republican administration. 

National resources have been plundered, 
raped, and pillaged; greedy, wealthy inter- 
ests have been fattened at the expense of 
the people, and suffocating fear like poison- 
laden fog is spreading across the land. 

Millions of workers are unemployed, and 
yet the administration has, through mislead- 
ing statements, doctored statistics, and fake 
economic reports, tried to label it a normal, 
mild readjustment necessary to change over 
from a war to a peace economy. 

For many weeks now, Eisenhower Cabinet 
members, their assistants and GOP hucksters 
have been going about trying to sell the vot- 
ers on the administration’s dynamic pro- 

ram. 
. The Republican Party is employing every 
weapon it can muster in an attempt to gain 
control of the 84th Co 

It must have control If it is to survive asa 
strong national party. The GOP still vividly 
remembers its errors of the recent past. The 
crookedness and ineptness of the Harding 
administration, the cautious, do-nothing 
Coolidge administration, and the calamitous 
great depression engendered by the Hoover 
regime cost it 20 years of rule. 

In its brief return to power, the Republi- 
cans have recommitted all their old sins 
and haye thrown in a few dozen extras for 
good measure. 

So it is Inevitable that the people again 
will revolt and cast them out of office. 
Smarting from their hurts and disappoint- 
ments, just as they were when avalanches 
of votes swept Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
into office again and again and elected 
Harry Truman when all the political experts 
derided his chances, the voters once more 
will rise and demand an administration con- 
cerned primarily with human values. 

Labor in 1952 recognized the danger of 
returning the GOP to power. Its leadership 
warned rank and file members of the neces- 
sity of voting for their bests interest and 
against the Republican reactionaries (and 
some Democrats, too). 

Individual union members responded, but 
weakly. Hundreds of thousands of them 
neglected to qualify to vote. Many stayed 
away from the polls. And far to many work- 
ers failed to educate their wives and other 
members of their families to the urgent 
necessity of voting for labor's friend rather 
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than a general who promised a miracle in 
Korea. 

That labor is fully aware now that its 1954 
and 1956 political action programs must be 
full strength, aggressive, and unrelenting has 
been attested this year by convention after 
convention of the various international and 
national unions, 

Political action has been placed high on 
the agenda of most of them and much time 
taken up with fruitful discussions and plan- 
ning for the important elections. 

The leaders of the American Federation 
of Labor, the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations and most of the major independent 
unions all through the year have thrown a 
pitiless spotlight on the GOP regime and 
fully acquainted their members with its 
union-hating policy and complete ignoring of 
the best interests of the masses of American 
people. 

Now it is up to Joe and Sue Worker and 
the voting members of their family. 

In the ballot boxes lies the secret weapon 
that will blast the Taft-Hartley Act off the 
statute books and halt the giveaways of the 
people's natural wealth. The only road to 
equitable taxation, social justice, protection 
of civil rights, and restoration of human 
dignity to the Individual runs through the 
yoting booth. 

There are no detours. 


Before the Gavel Falls 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I should like to include an editorial from 
the August 1, 1954, issue of the New York 
Times entitled “Before the Gavel Falls”: 

BEFORE THE Gavet FALLS 

When the 20th amendment was proposed 
it was thought that this reform, giving Con- 
gress 2 additional months in which to work, 
would prevent the undignified last-minute 
confusion of the traditional session. It did 
not. 

When the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1946 was passed it was hoped that this 
provision, calling for adjournment on July 
31, would cause the two Houses to system- 
atize their work. The theory was, again, 
perfectly dandy. The only difficulty is it 
hasn't worked—as we are once more being 
reminded this week-end. A hot and both- 
ered Congress wants to go home, but can't 
until its absolutely essential work is done. 
The result is that this absolutely essential 
work is done with a minimum of reflection 
and a mere pretense of discussion. 

It is often said that Congress doesn't do 
its work on the floor of either Chamber but 
in committee rooms. This statement has 
truth in it. The committees thresh and 
grind the grist that is offered, in each Cham- 
ber, to the whole membership. Neverthe- 
less, these are supposed to be deliberate 
bodies. It makes a citizen nervous when 
they don’t leave themselves time to delib- 
erate—as, all too often, at the end of ses- 
sions, they do not. 

The present session, the second of the 83d 
Congress, started off under the usual good 
auspices and with the customary flow of 
good nature and optimism, Speaker MARTIN 
declared that the President could expect to 
“have a better record of legislative accom- 
Plishments than any President in the last 
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20 years.” As late as the middle of April, 
House Republican Leader HALLECK called the 
record a great one. As recently as July 7. 
the President himself believed that “by the 
end of the month or by the time, whenever 
it is, that Congress goes out, we are going to 
look pretty good.” 

The truth is, the record could look worse— 
and it will probably be lengthened and 
strengthened as the next few days go by. 
What is unfortunate in the situation is the 
waste of time at the beginning of such ses- 
sions and the haste at the end of them. The 
waste is perfectly apparent during the first 
few weeks, when there seems an endless 
amount of time in the bank. This year the 
fight over the Bricker amendment and, more 
recently, the filibuster over the amendments 
to the atomic energy bill, wasted time in a 
conspicuous fashion. Whether the same 
can be said for the McCarthy hearings is au- 
other matter; the fact is that during the 
dreary weeks when the junior Senator was 
on or near the television screen the work of 
the Senate lagged. 

There is nothing new, not even anything 
peculiar to Congress, in this slow-down and 
speed-up. The same thing happens in our 
State legislatures. It is our national habit, 
when we legislate, to talk, dawdle, procrasti- 
nate, investigate far beyond reasonable cer- 
tainties, raise points of order, indulge in per- 
sonalities and mend political fences. Then, 
at the last moment, we go off like a fire com- 
pany to a five-alarm fire. 

As the week was ending this newspaper's 
report of major hills still waiting action in 
one house or the other, or slated for confer- 
ence, ran to 19 or 20. The absolutely neces- 
sary ones among those bills will become law; 
indeed, quite a little was accomplished on 
Friday and Saturday. Others will be post- 
poned, just because there isn't time for them. 

One hardly knows what to suggest, except 
that a people so ingenious in saving time and 
ene in virtually every other field of activ- 
ity ought to be able to improve on the legis- 
lative process. Improvement, it need hardly 
be added, would not mean suppressing debate 
or otherwise impairing the democratic proc- 
ess. We want more democracy, not less, 
What democracy is there when members of a 
legislative body vote sight unseen, on the 
instructions of party whips, in the last hours 
of a session, on measures they have never 
even read, much less heard debated? 

A joint standing committee on how to get 
more work done better, sooner and more 
intelligently might be a good thing to have 
on Capitol HUL 


Depressed Poultry and Egg Prices 
` EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the poultry farmers of Wiscon- 
sin, and the rest of the Nation for that 
matter, are in a crisis. Poultry prices 
are at depression levels. Live poultry 
has sold in some areas for as low at 9 
cents a pound. Through all this disas- 
ter, poultry farmers have been asked to 
“tighten their belts.” They have been 
the victims, it seems to me, of the pres- 
ent philosophy of the Department of 
Agriculture that low farm prices will 
have a stabilizing influence. The only 
influence that depression level poultry 
prices are having is to force families 
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from the land and to cause retrench- 
ment away from their meager but ade- 
quate living standards of last year. 


Local business is dependent in many 
areas throughout the Nation on the wel- 
fare of poultrymen. When farmers can 
pay bills, buy new equipment and other 
farm supplies, business flourishes. But 
when farmers are getting 20 cents a 
dozen for eggs and 9 cents a pound for 
live poultry they go bankrupt. 

Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson has authority to remove surplus 
eggs with section 32 funds. Believing 
that it is imperative that immediate 
action be taken to boost egg prices, I 
have written Secretary Benson urging 
him to make purchases of eggs for use 
in the federally assisted school-lunch 
Program. 

The Kiplinger agricultural letter, a 
portion of which is quoted in the letter 
to Secretary Benson, clearly points out 
that an increase in egg production hardly 
explains a 25-percent drop in egg prices, 
While I am in complete agreement with 
this line of thinking, I am strongly in 
favor of a purchase of a substantial 
quantity of eggs as the first step toward 
correcting the depression level to which 
the price of eggs has dropped. I am 
suggesting to Secretary Benson, however, 
that a detailed study be made of the fac- 
tors influencing egg prices if the pur- 
chase of eggs under section 32 does not 
have the desired effect of raising egg 
prices. 

Mr. Speaker, I include in my remarks 
my letter to Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson. 

The letter follows: 

AvcusrT 19, 1954. 
Hon. Ezra Tarr BENSON, 

Secretary of Agriculture, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Dear Secretary BENSON: I am taking this 
means of calling your attention to the criti- 
cal situation of poultry producers in Wis- 
consin as well as in other poultry-producing 
areas. 

I am informed that poultry farmers in 
some areas are receiving 20 and 25 cents a 
dozen for eggs. Such egg prices balanced 
against the cost of production means bank- 
ruptey for many worthy farm families un- 
less immediate action is taken by the De- 
partment of Agriculture to boost egg prices. 

There is no good reason why poultry farm- 
ers should have to sell their produce at give- 
away prices while eggs at retall reflect little, 
if any, of the farm price drop. 

The Kiplinger Agricultural Letter of Au- 
gust 14 gives a very accurate report of the 
dire circumstances of poultry farmers. I 
quote from this letter as follows: 

“Price trends in poultry and eggs puzzle 
Government price experts. With production 
up this year, they expected some dropoff in 
prices. But the increase in production they 
say, has not been big enough to explain the 
very low prices prevailing over much of this 
year. 

“Take eggs for an example: Production of 
eggs is running 8 percent up from a year 
But prices of eggs are down 25 per- 
cent, or even more at times. They have 
slumped from boom prices last year to al- 
most depression prices for this eee 
a drop that a 3-percent increase in supply 
hardly explains. 

“And turkeys: A bigger crop this year than 
last, more turkeys than the industry thought 
wise. But the increase doesn’t seem big 
enough to account for a drop of about 20 
percent in prices farmers receive for birds, 
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“Farm chickens: Prices of these are down 
a fourth from 1953. Reports of chickens 
bringing 9 cents a pound on Midwest farms 
are common.“ 

Many poultrymen have had to mortgage 
their farms to meet current farm operating 
and family living expenses, the most impor- 
tant of which is feed, This has been neces- 
sary because many feed dealers have refused 
to deliver feed except on a c. o. d. basis. 


With sources of credit exhausted, the outlook, 


of family poultry producers is dim, indeed. 
Unless some action is taken immediately to 
investigate and correct the cause of the full- 
scale depression among poultry producers, 
many families will be forced from their 
farms. To prevent this from happening and 
to give courage to the many hard-hit fami- 
lies, I strongly urge you to make section 32 
funds available at once for the purchase of 
eggs to be used in the federally assisted 
school-lunch program. 

The Kiplinger Agricultural ‘Letter clearly 
points out that something other than the 
increased production of eggs may be in- 
volved in the drop in egg prices to depression 
levels. But it is my belief that the first 
step toward stabilizing of egg prices should 
be the purchase of a substantial quantity 
of eggs. If this does not have the desired 
effect, I strongly recommend that a detailed 
study be made of the various factors which 
contributed to the price drop. 

Sincerely yours, 
LESTER JOHNSON, 


Facing the Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1954 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, H. J. 
Waters, Jr., edits and publishes one of 
the most outstanding and influential 
newspapers in the State of Missouri, 
the Columbia Daily Tribune at Colum- 
bia, Mo., where three great educational 
institutions are located, the University 
of Missouri, Stephens College for 
Women, and Christian College for 
Women. 

On the 12th day of last June, Ernest 
Breech delivered the commencement ad- 
dress at the University of Missouri. 
Ernest Breech was born and reared in 
the town of Lebanon, Mo., in my dis- 
trict and where I graduated from high 
school. He is recognized as one of the 
great business executives in this coun- 


Mr. Speaker, the following is an edi- 
torial printed and published in the Co- 
lumbia Daily Tribune concerning the 
commencement address delivered by 
Mr. Breech: 

STILL A LAND or OPPORTUNITY 

Ernest Breech, a captain of industry by 
virtue of his rank as vice president of the 
Ford Motor Co. and a doctor of laws by virtue 
of the recognition of his service to his fellow 
men by the university of his native State— 
Missouri—had inspiring advice for the more 
than 1,200 members of the University of 
Missouri's graduating class today as he deliv- 
ered their commencement address before he 
received the university's high honor of a 
doctorate. He told the graduates not to trade 
courage for fear or progress for security, and 
held out to them America's freedom of op- 
portunity and its goal of creating more and 
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more wealth and a higher and higher stand- 
ard of living in contrast to the welfare state 
idea of redistributing the wealth that exists. 
Mr. Breech's speech ought to be a challenge 
to a graduate setting out to take his place 
in the world, but perhaps it left some of 
Missour!'s 1,251 a little cold. Most of them 
were born and reared in the days which fol- 
lowed the big bust, in the days when we were 
getting started with social security, unem- 
ployment insurance, and other social meas- 
ures—good in their place, but no substitutes 
for the American way. Some of them, per- 
haps, are sons and daughters of men who got 
their start in the CCC camps of depression 
days. And now, caught in a vortex of infla- 
tion and high taxes, they may be pardoned if 
they're a little more concerned about pension 
funds than opportunity. To many of them 
the hill to individual achievement—and per- 
sonal prosperity—may look awfully high and 
awfully steep. Is there opportunity in Amer- 
ica still for the oldtime Horatio Alger boy 
in these days of big business, big taxes, and 
big shots? 

For an answer we turn to another com- 
mencement speech this week. It was deliv- 
ered Tuesday morning by Clifford F. Wood, 
president of the United States Steel Corp., to 
the graduating class of his alma mater, Mon- 
mouth College. Mr. Wood told the graduates 
the opportunities are still here, and are still 
growing. The opportunities, he said, have, 
in fact more than doubled within a genera- 
tion. He put it this way: 

“Business has more than 4 million enter- 
prises requiring every skill and trade, as 
against 2 million enterprises when fathers of 
today’s graduates were starting their careers“ 

Present steel capacity is more than twice 
the 56 million tons that existed when he 
entered the industry, Mr. Hood pointed out. 

“In law, there are almost 200,000 legal ad- 
visers in private practice, business, political 
affairs, and other areas. Opportunities here 
have doubled in the last generation. 

“In religion, church membership exceeds 
92 million as contrasted with 48 million a 
generation ago. 5 

“In medicine and surgery, there are more 
than 218,000 doctors today as compared 
with 144,000 a generation ago. 

“In agriculture, the farmer now can pro- 
duce food for himself and 14 other persons 
as against about eight people 30 years ago. 
This rise was attributed to wonder chemicals 
for soil enrichment as well as great advances 
in machinery and farming techniques. 

“In the automotive industry, there are 
54 million automobiles, buses, and trucks 
traveling a network of about 2 million 
miles of surfaced highways. This compares 
with only 12 million vehicles riding along 
400,000 miles of surfaced roadways a genera- 
tion ago.” 

So the university graduate, who presumably 
is equipped with more than average talent 
and ability, has an ample and growing field 
in which to accept, if he will, Mr. Breech's 
challenge. Opportunity is still abroad in 
the land in America—opportunity which has 
much more to offer in satisfaction in living, 
much more in service to fellow men, and 
greater rewards, financial and otherwise, in 
the end—for those graduates who have what 
it takes to accept the challenge, 


Congressional Investigations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, every Member of Congress is 
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aware of the wide interest in the sub- 
ject of procedures used in congressional 
investigations. Bills and resolutions 
have been filed, and hearings have been 
held, but little definite action has yet 
been taken. 

It so happens that during the last days 
of the session, the house of delegates 
of the American Bar Association made 
some recommendations on this subject. 
Believing that it would be in the public 
interest to have the point of view of this 
representative group of lawyers before 
the committees which will consider this 
subject at the next session at which time 
the bill can again be filed, and be avail- 
able meanwhile, I have filed a bill which 
incorporates some of these recommen- 
dations, 

It should be pointed out that the rec- 
ommendations of the house of delegates 
of the American Bar Association have 
not yet been finally acted upon by that 
association. 

This bill adopts a somewhat different 
approach from that in other resolutions 
on the subject in that it proposes the 
enactment of a statute on the subject 
which will control action in both 
branches. This is a procedure some- 
what similar to that used in the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act of 1946. 

It is to be hoped that the filing of this 
bill will help to speed action on this vital 
subject. 


The Communist Control Act of 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
my statement favoring S. 3706, the 
Communist Control Act of 1954: 
COMMUNIST Party KICKED OUT or THE UNITED 

STATES 

The Communist Party in the United 
States—directed from Moscow, and dedi- 
cated to the proposition that freedom must 
be murdered—has been banished from our 
shores. 

Stripped of those rights that it would use 
to weaken, betray, and destroy us. 

It has tried to use freedom as an instru- 
ment for confusing, dividing, and paralyzing 
freemen and their free institutions. 

It has applied itself to turning man 
against himself, 

In an age where material progress and its 
resulting problems has placed a great strain 
upon our mental and spiritual ability to 
cope with the challenge—tfrustration has 
resulted in the neurosis of communism. 

Suspicious, venomous, and fanatical. 

Cunning in the use of enduring values, 
cloaking itself in respectability, emphasizing 
the letter of the law while cynically reject- 
ing its spirit—all for the purpose of destroy- 


ing our security and plunging us into 


slavery. 

It took us a long time to wake up to this 
insidious danger. 

When Communist Russia was first recog- 
nized by our Government it solemnly 
pledged never to interfere in our internal 
affairs, 
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That promise was being abused at the 
very moment it was given. 

Now we know that there can never be 
coexistence with such a stealthy and merci- 
less foe. 

Pledges, treaties, trade, or any means by 
which nations try to get along wiht one an- 
other mean nothing to the Communists. 
They are only beguiling interludes to fool 
and soften their intended victims. Just one 
more technique in their campaign of wag- 
ing total war against humanity. 

You and I have been puzzled and wor- 
ried by the evidence that some Americans, 
who have enjoyed every opportunity and 
advantage that this Nation offers have de- 
fected to the enemy. 

However few they may be it is a symptom 
of the covert activities of the Communist 
Party in the United States. 

The fact that the Communists are able 
to brainwash the weak and the gullible, may 
not seem to be a matter of great concern 
to the overwhelming majority of loyal Ameri- 
cans. But when these few are able to get 
into sensitive positions within Govern- 
ment, and elsewhere, then our security as a 
nation is endangered. 

Of late, they have become more brazen. 

The way they have flouted the fifth amend- 
ment to the Constitution, using it not for 
its original purpose of protecting the inno- 
cent, but in order to make a mockery of the 
law itself, so that they may continue in their 
subversion prompts us to take effective 
action, 

The laws of this Nation weer never meant 
to protect those who seek to destroy our 
Government. 

Communists have been able to carry on in 
their conspiracy because of loopholes in the 
laws. 

An entirely new situation confronts us, 
whereby they take advantage of lapses in our 
security. 

To correct this situation we have voted to 
outlaw the Communist Party, which is the 
agent of a foreign power. 

Henceforward, membership in it shall be 
regarded as evidence of conspiracy against 
the representative form of Government es- 
tablished and maintained by the American 
people. 

The line is clearly drawn. 

The Communist Party, advocate of treason, 
is hereby declared to be the enemy within 
our gates. 

It must be hunted down and extermi- 
nated. 


/ J. George Stewart 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Washington Eve- 
ning Star of August 17, 1954: 

New ARCHITECT OF CAPITOL Is WELL-KNOWN 
FIGURE on HILL—J. GEORGE STEWART SERVED 
IN House FROM DELAWARE 
J. George Stewart, appointed by President 

Eisenhower to succeed David Lynn as Archi- 

tect of the Capitol, will assume his post in 

the building where he has had long personal 
experience. 

A civil engineer by profession, former Re- 
publican member of the House from Dela- 
ware, and later on the staff of the Senate 
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District Committee, Mr. Stewart is well 
known on both sides of the Capitol. He 
was said to have been widely endorsed by 
congressional leaders. 

Mr. Stewart’s appointment was announced 
late yesterday by the White House. It is not 
subject to confirmation by the Senate. The 
new Official will take over his duties from Mr.. 
Lynn, who is retiring September 30 after 
many years of service. 

Asked for comment on his appointment, 
Mr. Stewart modestly replied: “I hope that 
I can do as good a job as my predecessors in 
the architect's office have done.” 

RECALLS FIRST VISIT 


Recalling his first visit to Washington, 
where later he spent many years, Mr. Stewart 
remembered coming here with his father, 
Hamilton Stewart, for the inauguration of 
President Taft during a big snowstorm. 

A native of Wilmington, Del., Mr. Stewart 
received his education in the schools of that 
city and at the University of Delaware. He 
joined his father’s construction firm of Stew- 
art & Donohue, which was the largest heavy 
construction company south of Philadelphia, 
Later Mr. Stewart headed the firm for sev- 
eral years. 

Most of the firm’s big work was on the 
estates of Delaware. He built the gardens, 
masonry and new buildings of Nemours, a 
du Pont estate near Wilmington, and Win- 
terthur Farms, now a museum of American 
architecture. He supervised construction 
of Wilmington Park, the city's baseball sta- 
dium. 

IN 74TH CONGRESS 

Mr. Stewart was a member of the Delaware 
Athletic Commission from 1931 to 1934 and 
a commissioner on the Delaware Emergency 
Relief Commission in 1934. 

He was elected to the 74th Congress, serve 
ing from January 1935 to January 1937. 

He came back to the capital in 1947 as 
clerk of the Senate District Committe, and 
continued in the succeeding Congress as a 
staff member to the minority. 

As an engineer consultant, Mr. Stewart has 
served with the Lands Division of the Justice 
Department and with the Army Corps of En- 
gineers, Washington district. 

He lives here at 3701 Connectitcut Avenue 
NW, and has a home in Hollywood, Fla. 


The Airlines Strike 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, during my 
years of service on the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, one 
of my great interests has been the devel- 
opment of a commercial aviation pro- 
gram in this country second to none. 

I have participated in the passage of 
legislation to promote safety in air trans- 
portation and feel that it is a matter 
that needs constant attention. 

Personally I am not in a position to 
make a decision as to the merits or de- 
merits of the current strike of pilots who 
have, until the strike began, been flying 
planes of American Airlines. 

But among the many editorials which 
have been published on this subject, I 
have selected four which to me seem to 
be reasonable and pertinent in this con- 
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troversy which I hope may be settled 
soon. Under leave granted to extend my 
remarks, I include these editorials: 
From the Chicago Daily News] 
Atn-MATTRESSING? 

The airplane has brought transconti- 
nental travel into a new dimension. It gets 
people across the country in hours instead of 
days. But the failure even of the DC-7 to 
get them westbound against prevailing 
winds regularly within 8 hours has involved 
American Airlines in a pilots’ strike. The 
pilote have authorized a strike 
United, but they are still working for that 
line. : 

American has gone into court with a dam- 
age suit against the pilots’ union, charging 
breach of contract. 

Under the old rules of the Civil Aero- 
nauties Authority, a pilot on continental 
service could be regularly scheduled only 
Jor 8 hours in the air at one time. It was 
recognized that unusual weather conditions 
might keep a man in the air longer than 
that; he gets paid extra if that happens. 
The limitation was on the regular schedule. 

When American and United got their new 
DC-7's, it was hoped they would make it 
each way across the continent in less than 
8 hours. Going westward, it regularly takes 
a little more, though the lines are getting 
closer, with experience, to the goal. 

The CAA decided that no safety hazard 
was involved in the extra time. It re- 
quired the airlines to publish more realistic 
echedules, but at the same time it author- 
ized them to schedule flights up to 10 
bours in continental service. In overseas 
service, a single crew may be scheduled up to 
12 hours of continuous flight. 

The overseas crews are generally larger, 
but they do not always have any more pilots 
than the two who operate long flights over 
land. The extra man may be only a navi- 
gator. There is a flight engineer on both 
types of service. 

The argument concerns very small 
margins. “Flight time“ is ordinarily meas- 
ured from “block to block.” It includes 
time waiting on the runway to get started. 
Some flights that technically represent 
more than 8 hours flight time” do not 
actually take more than 8 hours in the air, 
if you eliminate the warmup and walting 
time on the runway. 

The chances are that continuing technical 
improvement will put the regular transcon- 
tinental flight time, even westbound, within 
the 8-hour limit most of the time. 

If the transcontinental flights were inter- 
rupted somewhere to pick up a fresh crew, 
the lines would have a rather complicated 
echeduling problem on their hands. It ts 
hard to see how it could be solved completely 
without hiring some extra people, though the 
pilots argue it could be done so that ther 
would be few extras or none. t 

It would slow down the flights at least 
20 minutes; more than that if the planes 
had to wait (as often happens) for clearance 
to land and atart up again at a crowded 


Since the airlines have every incentive to 
push the speed of the planes up to the 
8-hour limit, we think the pilots would be 
well advised to call off their strike and work 
with their employers for an improved per- 
formance. The chance of getting the nonstop 
time improved will not be promoted if there 
are no nonstop flights to experiment with. 

American's management says the pilots are 
only expected to make 10 transcontinental 
flights a month—5 each way. This doesn't 
look like hardship. We can believe, as the 
management says, that this duty is eagerly 
sought by veterans of the service for the 
extra time it gives a man at home. 

The railroads have suffered a good deal 
from their inability to translate all their 
mechanical improvements into better service. 
We should be sarry to see the airline pilots 
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take even a first step toward establishing 
the air mattress on the same basis as the 
railroad featherbed. 


From the Boston Herald] 
THE 35-MINUTE STRIKE 

The fastest plane available for commercial 
transport takes a scheduled 8 hours and 35 
minutes to cross the continent from east 
to west. The pilots refused to fly more than 
a scheduled 8 hours. 

What, then, is to be done? Are nonstop 
flights to be abandoned even though facili- 
ties for them are available? Or can the 
public reasonably expect the pilots to make 
the small concession necessary to permit this 
kind of progress—progress, incidentally, far 
in advance of anything the railroads have 
been able to contrive in 85 years of trans- 
continental transportation? 

It seems to us that the pilots ought to 
make this compromise. It seems to us that 
the Air Line Pilots Association is being stiff- 
necked in insisting on its 8-hour rule and 
its right to negotiate this change in work- 
ing conditions: Certainly it seems that the 
issue could be deferred without a strike until 
the Civil Aeronautics Board considers the 
matter of a permanent waiver of the 8-hour 
Tule later this month. 

The pilots contend that 8 scheduled hours 
in the air is all that can be safely expected 
of them. They say that the east-west flights 
run more than 8 hours and 35 minutes more 
than half the time, and sometimes run to 
10 and even 12 hours. They say that Ameri- 
can Airlines went to the CAB and got a 
temporary waiver of the 86-hour rule for these 
flights and failed to dicker with the union. 
They point out that 2 of the 5 CAB mem- 
bers felt that the waiver was granted with- 
out adequate hearing. They regard the 20 
minutes lost by 1 stop as insignificant against 
the danger of long flights. 

But the real issue ought to be safety and 
safety alone. And the pilots have not made 
out a good case. It is hard to believe that 
8 scheduled hours is safe and 8 hours and 
35 minutes is not—or even that 9 hours 
actual flying time is safe and 9 hours and 
35 minutes not. x] 

Actually the pilots who fly the route like 
the assignment. It piles up flying time fast 
and gives them 20 days off in every month, 
which is not bad for $19,000 a year. The 
pilot is assisted by a copilot and a flight 
engineer, and after the plane reaches cruls- 
ing altitude, an automatic pilot can take 
over. He is not, therefore, on constant 
alert, although he is supposed to remain 
pretty constantly in his seat, which is no 
fun even for 6 hours. 

The controls, dials and indicators and ra- 
dios are imposing. But it ts still difficult to 
believe that this flying is as strenuous as 
Piloting the old Ford trimotors and biplanes 
with few navigational aids 20 years ago when 
the 68-hour rule was instituted. 

The CAB decided that even 10 hours 
scheduled nonstop filght was not unsafe. 
The overseas limit is even more—12 hours. 

This is the time for American and the 
other airlines to stand firm—tactful, may- 
be, but firm. The pilots have struck over 
something that resembles some of those no- 
torious railroad featherbedding rules, and 
unless the airlines meet the issue here and 
now, they, too, will be cramped by make- 
work restrictions. 


[Prom the San Francisco Chronicle] 
A STRIKE Acatnst Nonstop FLICHTS 

The airline pilots who have struck Ameri- 
ean Airlines would find it extremely difficult 
to justify their position in the eyes of the 
American traveling public. 

The public cannot help but feel, insofar as 
the facts have been made known, that this is 
a strike designed for no other purpose than 
to prevent the fiying of a nonstop transcon- 
tinental route, from east to west. 
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‘The nominal issue is an 8-hour day. Non- 
stop flights from West to East, sped along by 
favoring winds, can be made within the 
8-hour limit. Headwinds slow down the 
westbound flights, which customarily re- 
quire from 30 minutes to 2 hours beyond the 
8-hour limit; the average, according to the 
striking union's own figures, is 9 hours and 
8 minutes. This, the strikers firmly assert, 
puts such a flight outside of safety regula- 
tions. 

Against such a stand there is the fact of 
long experience and the studied opinion of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, which is legally 
authorized to set up safety rules. On over- 
seas flights a 12-hour limit for single crews 
has long been in eflect—though such crews 
do carry a third member capable of flying the 
airplane. The CAB, in its expert Judgment, 
has heid that on transcontinental flights 10 
hours would be well within the safety limit. 
The pilots’ association attempted and failed 
to overturn this judgment in the courts— 
and it has declined to arbitrate the right of 
American Airlines to be guided by it. 

The pilots concede that they have no eco- 
nomic dispute with the company; wages are 
not at issue. Thus, the strike appears as one 
called exclusively to maintain rigidly and in- 
flexibly the principle of the 8-hour day 
which other pilots have long since modified, 
properly and wisely, in the interests of trans- 
ocean flying. 

A lesser modification is indisputably called 
for in the interests of the nonstop transcon- 
tinental flight—a flight which the CAB has 
called safer than a transcontinental flight 
with intermediate stops. Pilots would be 
well advised to call off their strike forthwith 
and agree to arbitration. 


[From Aviation Week] 
ALPA's MISTAKE 

No other aviation publication has reported 
80 fully the views and activities of the Air 
Line Pilots Association, No other aviation 
magazine has expressed so much hope in the 
present administration of ALPA under Clancy 
Sayen. No other air magazine devotes space 
to a regular column written by an ALPA 
member. But Aviation Week can find little 
sympathy for ALPA’s strike against Ameri- 
can Airlines, either in aviation or among 
the public. We disagree with ALPA. 

Any union must combat what it considers 
a chipping away of its benefits. But the 
8-hour rule became effective about 1931, and 
it seems to us that the vast improvements in 
working conditions and salaries of air-line 
pilots since then merit some special consid- 
eration by ALPA for unusual circumstances 
such as those involving westbound nonstop 
transcontinental flights. There must have 
been ways to protect ALPA, as well as Ameri- 
can Airlines. There must have been other 
alternatives short of a strike. Editorially, 
our view is that the American strike was 
unnecessary at this time, and a major mis- 
take. 

Rosert H. Woop. 


International Crisis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent on the 12th day of August the exec- 
utive council of the American Federation 
of Labor issued, under the heading “In- 
ternational Crisis,” a statement dealing 
with the far eastern situation, and I ask 
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unanimous consent that it may be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL CRISIS 


(Statement by executive council, A. F. of L. 
August 12, 1954) 

The free world is beset by new and dan- 
gerous perils. The security is gravely endan- 
gered by illusions about the role of Soviet 
communism since the death of Stalin. Anx- 
ious for peace and eager to live and let live, 
the democracies have, in varying degree, 
ignored the basic, permanent, threat of the 
Moscow-Peiping military axis and its world- 
wide Communist conspiracy. This has led 
to a serious weakening of their sense of 
urgency and vigilance. Their will to co- 
operate and unite for a common cause has 
been shaken. Their drive to become strong 
enough to deter and defeat direct and in- 
direct Soviet aggression has been dangerously 
slackened. Some in the free world (Bevan, 
Nehru) even go so far as to oppose every 
effort by the democracies to promote their 
collective security and self-preservation on 
the ground that such efforts are harmful to 

ace. 

P Costly concessions have been made to the 
Communist imperialists on the pretext that 
they must not be displeased or provoked. 
These concessions (Indochina) have not al- 
leviated but aggravated world tension and 
have encouraged the Communists in their 
conspiracy to subvert all free societies and 
to foist upon them totalitarian dictatorships. 
In this situation, the Kremlin and its junior 
partner-in-plunder (Mao Tse-tung) have 
succeeded in misleading many people to 
trust the stepped-up Soviet propaganda for 
so-called coexistence. Given the habit of 
the democracies to relax their vigilance and 
reduce their strength the moment they feel 
that the threat to their freedom and peace 
has abated, reliance on this Soviet strategy 
is fatal to the security of the free world. 

If Moscow were sincere in its revival of 
this maneuver, devised by Lenin in 1920 in 
order to gain time for preparing the final 
assault on the democracies, it would first 
of all liquidate its activities aimed against 
the existence of those with whom it claims 
to seek coexistence. These fifth column ac- 
tivities, directed by the Kremlin, have but 
one alm to subvert, overthrow, and replace 
the governments with which the U. S. S. R. 
is supposed to be at peace or even has spe- 
clal treaties of alliance and friendship. 
These Communist activities are a form of 
indirect, but none the less infernal, Soviet 
aggresslon—fatal to the freedom and na- 
tional independence of big as well as small 
nations (China 1945, Czechoslovakia 1948). 
Before there could ever be coexistence, con- 
ducive to the peace and well-being of all 
mankind, the Soviet dictatorship would have 
to fulfill certain conditions. Let the U. S. 8. 
R. go back to its borders of 1939 (pre-Stalin- 
Hitler pact). Let the Kremlin accept U. N. 
supervised democratic elections in all areas 
of tension (Germany, Korea). Let Moscow 
agree to the actual banning of atomic and 
hydrogen weapons through effective inter- 
national inspection and control. 

The executive council of the American 
Federation of Labor rejects the notion that 
the free world must choose between coexis- 
tence—the policy of successive or massive 
appeasement of the Soviet aggressors—and a 
policy of waging a preventive war against 
the Moscow-Peiping axis. We sincerely want 
peace with freedom. We, therefore, reject 
both of these policies. The policy of coexis- 
tence can lead only to another world war— 
under conditions in which the democracies 
would morally, materially, and militarily 
be far less able to resist, let alone defeat, the 
Communist enemy. 
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Instead of helping the Communist dicta- 
torship to overcome the serious economic 
and political difficulties now besetting the 
Soviet orbit, instead of providing these total- 
itarlan aggressor with the commodities and 
credit they need for strengthening and 
streamlining their already powerful and dan- 
gerous war machines, let the democracies 
pursue a positive program to aid freedom 
and peace through building up their own 
unity and ever greater strength. The exec- 
utive council of the A. F. of L. proposes that 
this program should have among its guid- 
ing lines the following measures: 

1. Complete rearmament—military, eco- 
nomic, political, and  social—adequate 
enough to discourage and defeat Commu- 
nist subversion and aggression against the 
free nations on all continents. 

2. Setting of definite time limits for 
granting independence to the colonial and 
semicolonial peoples, as the United States 
did in the Philippine Islands. 

3. Expansion of purchasing power, pro- 
ductivity and trade, and stabilization of the 
prices of basic raw materials (rubber, tin, 
etc.) within the free world. 

4. U. N. supervised democratic elections 
in all areas of conflict (Germany, Korea, 
China, Indochina), in order to reduce in- 
ternational tension and to enable the peo- 
ple of these countries to achieve genuine 
national reunification in freedom and to 
select governments which shall enjoy full 
sovereignty in their foreign as well as 
domestic affairs. 

5. Rigid and permanent opposition to ad- 
mitting into United Nations membership the 
Mao Tse-tung regime or any other govern- 
ment which (a) has been imposed on a 
nation by a foreign power; (b) which exer- 
cises effective control of the country by 
denying its people the human rights speci- 
fied in the U. N. Charter; and (o) which is 


, engaged in, or has been found guilty of, 


aggression against the United Nations, 

6. Bilateral nonaggression and mutual-aid 
pacts between free nations (United States 
and Republic of Korea, Philippines, National- 
ist China) until such time as agreements 
can be reached for organizing a more inclu- 
sive collective-security system, 

7. Negotiations for the settlement of in- 
ternational disputes to be conducted through 
regular diplomatic channels or through the 
channels of the United Nations with a view 
of strengthening the U. N. as an instrument 
of world peace. 

8. Continuous and increased emphasis on 
advancing the cause of peace through pro- 
moting a genuine disarmament program— 
a practical program carried out in stages, 
effectively controlled and inspected inter- 
nationally on both sides of the Iron Curtain, 


The Miracle of America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, what 
is the miracle of America? What is it 
that has brought us from a struggling 
backwoods country of less than 6 million 
people, a mere century and a half ago, 
and made us the greatest power on 
earth? 

The secret of this great miracle, in my 
mind, may be found in the Constitution 
of the United States. This basic law 
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contains that concept of government 
which provides, for the citizen, freedom 
of choice and freedom of action, unlim- 
ited except when his choice or his action 
would interfere with the rights of others. 

Men succeed best when they do the 
things they like best. Freedom and op- 
portunity are essential to each other. 
Each is necessary to progress and suc- 
cess. This secret is incorporated in our 
cherished American Constitution. It 
should be better understood by Ameri- 
cans and the world. 

To this end, therefore, I propose that a 
film be made on the creation and devel- 
opment of the Constitution of the United 
States. The film would recreate the set- 
ting in which the Founding Fathers 
worked. It would trace the evolution of 
each important clause in the Constitu- 
tion from its origin to its final form, 
sweeping history, if need be, for its 
source material. 

This film, shown in every school in the 
land, would help coming generations to 
understand this, The Miracle of Amer- 
ica, and enable others, in their own lan- 
guage, also to understand. 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-six, 2 years 
hence, will be 180 years of American 
independence. This might well be an 
appropriate time to have the film story 
on The Miracle of America introduced 
or made available to our schools and to 
the public as well. 


Air and Atomic Supremacy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, in my 
remarks I am going to discuss the so- 
called New Look in reference to our pol- 
icies of defense in what is now the ther- 
monuclear era. Since the development 
of the hydrogen bomb we possess a weap- 
on of untold magnitude and have power 
that staggers the imagination. We talk 
now of explosions expressed in megatons. 
A megaton is a million tons of TNT. The 
hydrogen bomb is capable of completely 
annihilating the area in which it ex- 
plodes. With this power the responsi- 
bility of the United States as the leader 
of the free world has greatly increased, 
and upon our decisions in matters of 
defense and foreign policy hinge the 
well-being, the future happiness, and the 
peace of all mankind. 

The September 1953 issue of the An- 
nals of the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science, the subject of 
which is Congress and Foreign Rela- 
tions, is a volume which I helped edit 
and I wrote the first article entitled 
“United States Leadership in a Divided 
World.” In the first paragraph of my 
statement, I employed these words: 

This is a crucial and decisive decade in the 
history of the United States, also in the his- 
tory of freedom-loving nations. Our Repub- 
lic occupies a destiny-given position in a 
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sharply divided world. The United States, 
by far the strongest and the most powerful 
nation which has to date existed upon this 
earth, possesses an opportunity without par- 
allel in the annals of mankind to exercise 
leadership. The free world is being attacked 
on many fronts and is being undermined 
from within wherever the Communists are 
able to make their sinister influence felt. 
In this universal struggle the forces of free- 
dom must prevail, if ultimately there is to 
be fashioned an international society in 
which human beings can live free from mo- 
lestatlon and free from the threat of tyranny 
and enslavement. 


The United States is a youthful na- 
tion. It was only 462 years ago this com- 
ing fall that Columbus discovered the 
New World. In 1788, 166 years ago, the 
Federal Constitution was ratified. I 
might say in passing that New Hamp- 
. shire was the ninth State to approve this 
epoch-making document. Four hundred 
and sixty-two years is a short period of 
time in the history of the world—166 
years is a much briefer period—but dur- 
ing this brief period a mighty nation has 
arisen on the North American Continent. 

When in Rome with a study mission 
last October for the purpose of studying 
the Food and Agriculture Organization, 
as well as the general political and eco- 
nomic conditions of Italy, it seemed to 
me that we were on ancient ground. 
Two thousand years ago Rome was re- 
splendent in her glory, but even 2,000 
years does not take us far into ancient 
history. 

We are all familiar with the recent 
press accounts concerning the greatest 
archeological discovery of our time in 
ancient Egypt. Cheops’ funeral vessel 
has been found and more discoveries 
will undoubtedly follow. This Egyptian 
Pharaoh reigned about 2750 B. C., nearly 
5.000 years ago. But to go even farther 
eastward we find even more ancient civi- 
lizations. On various missions for the 
Foreign Affairs Committee, I have been 
in the Indus Valley and in Mesopotamia, 
the land between the Tigris and the 
Euphrates Rivers. As we think of the 
Sumarian civilization antedating Cheops’ 
reign by 2,000 years, and as we think 
of the ancient civilizations of the East, 
we realize that against a background of 
6,000 years of history.166 years is but 
a short period of time. However, during 
these 166 years, and more particularly 
since the turn of the century, 54 years 
ago, the Republic of the United States 
has become the most powerful nation in 
the annals of mankind. 

The Spanish-American War marks the 
beginning of the role of the United States 
as a world power. In a little over a half 
century from that time to the present 
turbulent decade of the 1950's our rapid 
ascendancy to world leadership stands 
without parallel. We have risen to the 
dizzy position of world leadership and 
with this position has come staggering 
responsibilities, 

I have often stated the issue of our 
time in language similar to that Mr. 
Lincoln used in his famous Gettysburg 
Address. He referred to our Nation as 
one “conceived in liberty and dedicated 
to the proposition that all men are cre- 
ated equal.” You recall that the Civil 
War President then said: 
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Now we are in a great Civil War, 
testing whether that Nation, or any nation 
so conceived and so dedicated, can long 
endure. 


I believe we can appropriately state 
that now we are engaged in a globe- 
encircling ‘struggle, testing whether free 
civilization, or any civilization so con- 
ceived and so dedicated, can long endure. 

In this divided world the forces of 
Communist tyranny are seeking to de- 
stroy our heritage and the heritage of 
all free men. The evidence of the sin- 
ister plans of the Soviet Union accumu- 
late day by day. The Communists talk 
peace while their philosophy of conquest 
and war remains the same. Let us keep 
constantly in mind that there can be no 
compromise with this monstrous evil and 
let us also keep in mind that we are en- 
gaged in a life and death struggle for sur- 
vival. 

The Secretary of State, John Foster 
Dulles, in an address entitled “The Evolu- 
tion of Foreign Policy,” delivered before 
the Council on Foreign Relations in New 
York on January 12, said: 

But before military planning could be 
changed, the President and his advisers, as 
represented by the National Security Coun- 
cil, had to make some basic policy decisions. 
This has been done. The basic decision 
was to depend primarily upon a great ca- 
pacity to retaliate instantly, by means and 
at places of our choosing. Now the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff.can shape our military establishment to 
fit what is our policy, instead of having to 
try to be ready to meet the enemy's many 
choices. That permits of a selection of 
military means instead of a multiplication 
of means. As a result, it is now possible to 
get, and share, more basic security at less 
cost. 


We note that the Secretary stated “the 
basic decision was to depend primarily 
upon a great capacity to retaliate in- 
stantly, by means and at places of our 
choosing.” I am particularly pleased 
that the basic decision has been made by 
this administration. In a speech en- 
titled “United States Air Supremacy— 
Only Road to the Peace,” which I de- 
livered on the floor of the House on 
December 15, 1947, nearly 7 years ago, 
I said: 

We must achieve an air force equal to any 
air force or combination of air forces on 
earth, United States air power is the key 
to the future well-being and happiness of 
the world. 


Furthermore, in the same speech I 
stated: 

Air power—overwhelming—is the only pos- 
sible defense against the atomic bomb. Any 
nation contemplating an attack on the 
United States will hesitate only if she knows 
that within a period of hours from the time 
the attack is made there will be delivered in 
reprisal a knock-out, devastating, retaliatory 
blow from the air. The United States can 
be immunized against attack from the air 
by building a completely unassallable and 
invincible air force. With alr supremacy 
and supremacy any aggressor would not en- 
tertain the idea of an attack upon us be- 
cause it would be perfectly clear that the 
cities of the country making the attack, the 
industrial centers, the lines of communi- 
eation, and great segments of the population 
would be wiped from the face of the earth by 
a practically instantaneous single paralyzing 
blow from the air. Only by being fully pre- 
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pared to deliver tuch a blow within a matter 
of hours after the first indication of an im- 
pending assault upon us will we be able to 
consider ourselves to possess any measure of 
security. We have the ability, the resources, 
the strength and the will which we must be- 
gin to exercise to create an air force fully 
capable of accomplishing the objectives I 
have set forth. 


This statement was made in 1947, and 
I believe it is even more significant today 
than it was at that time. In view of the 
rapidly developing international events 
in 1954, I would like to add two addi- 
tional sentences which I used in my 
speech in 1947. I said we are “definitely 
on our own, By our strength and by our 
strength alone will we be able to survive.” 

Furthermore, I would like to point out 
that on April 1, 1948, 6 years ago, I said 
in a speech on foreign policy made in 
the House of Representatives, that— 

Most important of all planks in a realistic 
bipartisan program on foreign policy is the 
achievement and the maintenance of ade- 
quate preparedness on the sea, on the land, 
and more especially in the alr. Atomic 
supremacy and alr supremacy by the United 
States must be realized at all costs. 


Mr. Speaker, in this particularly cru- 
cial period in the history of the world, 
the United States has a tremendous op- 
portunity and a staggering responsibility. 
We have the opportunity of leading the 
free world in the struggle to maintain 
and continue freedom. We have the re- 
sponsibility of doing everything within 
our power to achieve a just and lasting 
peace. We must negotiate from strength 
in the ccnferences of the world and we 
must be so prepared and so ready for any 
eventuality that we can maintain our 
security. Iam convinced that the ilim- 
itable thermonuclear power which we 
possess is the major factor for ensuring 
the peace of the world. 

By maintaining air supremacy and 
atomic supremacy, I feel certain that no 
aggressor will dare to unleash a thermo- 
nuclear war which would result in wide- 
spread destruction of the most horrible 
nature. We must and we will maintain 
this supremacy and eventually we will 
construct an international society in 
which men will be able to live free from 
fear and free from tyranny. 


Alcide de Gasperi 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OY NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, it is my sad 
task to announce to the Members of the 
House that Alcide de Gasperi, eight times 
Premier of Italy, passed away at 3 a. m. 
this morning, August 19, 1954, at the age 
of 73 years. Death came to Mr. de Gas- 
peri in his north Italy mountain home at 
Sella Val Sugana. 

The name of de Gasperi will always be 
a symbol of honor, courage, and achieve- 
ment throughout the free world. Italy 
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has lost a great statesman, and the 
United States has lost a stanch friend. 

Mr. de Gasperi was born in Pieve Te- 
sino, near Trent, in the southern Tyrol, 
when that region was part of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, of Italian parentage. 
From an early age, he showed a keen 
interest in Italy's welfare and future. In 
November 1904, when just 23 years old, 
he was arrested at Innsbruck for taking 
part in a political demonstration with 
other Italian students. One month later 
he was released, with the help of the 
Italian Government. After graduating 
from the University of Vienna, he be- 
came editor of a daily newspaper, the 
Catholic Voice, at Trent. He was elect- 
ed to his first legislative post in 1911, 
when he was named Councilor of the 
Empire, and went to the Austrian Parlia- 
ment in Vienna. While there, he was an 
active voice for the Italian minorities. 

When Tyrol was given to Italy after 
World War I, Mr. de Gasperi joined the 
Popular Italian Party, forerunner of the 
Christian Democrats. He was elected a 
member of its national council in 1919, 
and 2 years later entered the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies. 

Under de Gasperi's leadership, the 
Popular Party broke with Mussolini and 
when that dictator suppressed political 
opposition, de Gasperi was forced to re- 
tire to Tyrol. Suspected of taking part 
in clandestine activities of that party, 
he was imprisoned for 16 months and 
released. After he was freed, de Gas- 
peri worked in the Vatican library, and 
earned his living by writing articles. 

Italy's entry into World War II 
brought Mr, de Gasperi back to political 
activity. He became active again in the 
opposition and in the re-formed Popular 
Party. 

After Italy’s surrender and the Nazi 
seizure of Rome in 1943, he was sought 
by the police and took refuge in the Vati- 
can, with other great men who were to 
become leaders in postwar Italy. 

In 1944 when the Christian Democrat 
Party was formed from the old Popular 
Party, Mr. de Gasperi emerged as its 
leader and party secretary. In 1944 and 
1945 he was selected for several impor- 
tant posts, finally becoming Foreign 
Minister and from that post moving into 
the premiership at the end of 1945. 

The state of chaos in Italy at the time 
de Gasperi took over the premiership 
is almost beyond belief. Wages were 
very low; prices very high; the Com- 
munists were in the Government; riots 
and bloodshed occurred almost daily, and 
the prostrate people of Italy lived under 
constant threat of a Communist upris- 
ing. Mr. de Gasperi went to work 
against these odds and in the 1948 Ital- 
ian elections, he inflicted a smashing 
defeat to the Reds. 

For 5 years after that he fought the 
Reds constantly and successfully, ever 
championing close alliance with the 
United States and the anti-Communist 
West, and working hard for European 
unity. 

It was Mr. de Gasperi who brought 
Italy into the North Atlantic Alliance. 
He worked strenuously for the Schu- 
man coal-steel plan, the Council of Eu- 
rope, and the six-nation European army, 
and made Italy a participant in all of 
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them. To the hour of his death, he 
fought for the European army. 

His contribution toward a stable Italy, 
his struggle against communism, and his 
lifelong work for democracy will not be 
forgotten. The death of this gallant 
statesman who led Italy out of postwar 
chaos and into the path of democracy 
is a serious blow and a very great loss for 
Europe. 


Employment at Boston Naval Shipyard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
therein a letter I have received today 
from Rear Adm. B. E. Manseau advising 
me that no appreciable change in current 
employment of approximately 10,600 is 
expected at the Boston Naval Shipyard 
during the remainder of this quarter. 

While I was naturally pleased to re- 
ceive this information indicating that 
there would be no further cuts at the 
Boston Naval Shipyard, I have been 
greatly concerned about previous cuts 
and the steady reduction of employment 
at that establishment over a period of 
time. There have been continuous, re- 
peated and substantial reductions-in- 
force at this establishment. 

On many occasions, I have been in 
touch with the Navy Department in an 
effort vigorously to impress upon its 
high-ranking officials the imperative 
urgency of maintaining employment at 
the Boston Naval Shipyard at a high 
level in order to maintain the organiza- 
tion of skilled personnel so vital to the 
national defense as well as to insure 
employment security to large numbers of 
highly trained workmen, who are most 
essential to our economy and the na- 
tional interest. 

Naturally, it is always reassuring to 
receive word that the Navy Department 
has allocated new work to this yard but, 
in my opinion, not enough work is being 
allocated to maintain the yard at proper 
level of employment and efficiency. We 
should have in mind our precarious in- 
ternational situation and make sure that 
our great shipbuilding and ship-repairing 
industry is kept intact and at a high 
peak of efficiency at all times, 

For these reasons, I hope that the 
Department will listen to the pleas which 
I have made, and other colleagues have 
made, to allocate additional work to the 
Boston Naval Shipyard and to our other 
great shipbuilding facilities in Massa- 
chusetts. 

Now the letter: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
Bureau or SHIPS, 
Washington, D. C., August 18, 1954. 
The Honorable PHILIP J. PHILBIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr Dran Mu. PHILSIN: I am writing to 

apprise you of employment prospects at the 
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Boston Naval Shipyard for the second quar- 
ter of fiscal 1955. 

You will be pleased to know that no ap- 
preciable change in current employment of 
approximately 10,600 is expected at Boston 
during the remainder of thls quarter. Based 
on our most recent appraisal of work re- 
quirements, employment at this shipyard is 
expected to total between 10,300 and 10,700 
at the end of December 1954. While no 
layoffs are anticipated during the second 
quarter of fiscal 1955, there will be, of course, 
the usual adjustments among trade groups. 

It is emphasized that the foregoing esti- 
mates of employment at the Boston Naval 
Shipyard are subject to change at any time, 
because of possible revisions in operational 


‘requirements and other factors. In the 


event that any significant changes should 
take place, you will be promptly advised. 
With kindest regards, 


Sincerely yours, 
B. E. MANsEav, 
Rear Admiral, U. S. N., 
Acting Chief of Bureau. 


An Excellent Nomination 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, there has been general approval ex- 
pressed at the recent nomination of 
Herbert Hoover, Jr., as Under Secretary 
of State. I feel now that we all wish 
him success in his new position, which is 
an especially vital one in these days of 
crisis. I should like to include as part 
of my remarks the following editorial 
from the New York Times of August 19, 
entitled “An Excellent Nomination”; 

AN EXCELLENT NOMINATION 


The Under Secretaryship of State in our 
country is always a position of importance 
but it is especially so at the present moment. 
In Britain, France, and most other European 
countries the Permanent Secretary or Sec- 
retary General or whatever his title may be 
is a civil servant from the diplomatic corps, 
This gives him a permanency of tenure re- 
gurdless of governmental changes and it 
keeps him strictly out of party politics. 

In the United States, the Under Secretary 
is a political appointee who must have the 
confirmation of the Senate. This links the 
post to the administration in power, which 
is consistent with a system in which the 
Secretary of State is a Cabinet oficer directly 
responsible to the President. It permits the 
Under Secretary to become Acting Secretary 
and to represent the State Department in 
conferences, as the retiring Under Secretary, 
Gen. Bedell Smith, did recently at Geneva. 

That Herbert Hoover, Jr., is now to take 
over this important post is cause for satis- 
faction. He has shown in his recent han- 
dling of the Iranian oil negotiations that he 
has diplomatic, as well as technical abilities, 
of a high order. He is young for the post— 
51 years—and vigorous, and he will need 
to be. 

Gen. Bedell Smith, who has filled the posi- 
tion with such authority and solidity in the 
past year and s half, is, unfortunately, not 
well. He undertook the job at great per- 
sonal risk and has kept going through a sense 
of discipline and loyalty, but he has driven 
himself almost beyond endurance. His 
promise to be avallable for occasional service 
to the Government u reassuring. 
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Mr. Hoover will haye an unusually heavy 
burden. The difficulties of the next few 
years in the field of foreign policies are 
bound to be great. In addition, Secretary 
Dulles, unlike his predecesor, Dean Acheson, 
likes to be relieved of as much administra- 
tive work as possible in order to concentrate 
on policy matters. This will mean a heavy 
operational burden for the new Under Sec- 
retary along with his work in policy fields. 
There is every reason to suppose that Mr. 
Hoover can take it, and do a first-rate job. 


Report on Irrigation and Reclamation 
Legislation of the 83d Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 
OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 
Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 


er, several of my colleagues have asked 
about the various bills which have been 
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introduced relative to irrigation and rec- 
lamation projects, I have had the staff 
of my committee, Interior and Insular 
Affairs, prepare a rundown of the bills 
which have been reported in the House. 

I am quite proud of what has been ac- 
complished. Under this Congress and 
the Republican administration, much 
has been done to promote irrigation and 
reclamation. We have worked closely 
with the Appropriations Committee in 
getting funds to start actual construc- 
tion of seven new projects. In addition, 
my committee has authorized many new 
projects. 

There have been charges that this ad- 
ministration is turning its back on irri- 
gation and reclamation; that if we con- 
tinue to follow this policy irrigation and 
reclamation are doomed. 

As Al Smith used to say, “Let’s take a 
look at the record.” About $60 million 
in new projects has been authorized by 
this Congress. Two other projects, Mi- 
chaud Flats and Santa Maria, totaling 
$27 million have been approved by the 
House and are now pending before the 
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Senate where they have committee ap- 
proval. 

My committee also reported H. R. 4449 
which would authorize the development 
of the upper Colorado River Basin—the 
last of the major river basins remaining 
undeveloped in the United States. 

As you will note by the chart that fol- 
lows, 11 new projects were favorably 
reported by my committee. Many hours 
of hearings were held on each of these 
projects. Both proponents and oppo- 
nents were given ample time to present 
their arguments, 

Besides the 11 authorizations, 5 other 
projects were given the green light to 
start or continue actual construction. 
Several other bills were approved rela- 
tive to incidental problems concerning 
operating projects. Also, 10 bills dealing 
with irrigation districts were approved. 

The Fryingpan-Arkansas project was 
reported favorably by my committee, but 
the rule for consideration was voted 
down by the House. No rule has been 
granted on the upper Colorado River 
Basin bill. 

The report: 


Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, irrigation and reclamation legislation, 838d Cong. 


PROJECT AUTHORIZATIONS 
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IRRIGATION DISTRICTS 
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LEGISLATION AMENDING FEDERAL RECLAMATION LAWS 
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July 28, 1953 
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July 27, 1954, Public Law 540. 
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July 28, 1954, Public Law 847. 


—— — — 


June 18, 1953 
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Aug. 13, 1953, Public Law 200. 
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May 23, 1954, Public Law 373. 
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July J, 1954, Private Law M1. 
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July 15, 1954, Public Law 489, 
Jan. 30, 1954, Publie Law 2399. 


Ang. 13, 1963, Public Law 258. 


Paty 2, 1954, Public Law 361. 
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Department’s power policy 
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The President's Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM I. SPRINGER 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, as this 
Congress draws rapidly to an end, many 
people have been wondering how well 
the President's program has been re- 
ceived. In my opinion nowhere could it 
be better reflected than in the attached 
Gallup poll which was taken recently 
when much of the program had already 
been completed. The President's per- 
centage of general approval is within 1 
percent of his popularity at the time he 
came into office. This in spite of many 
strong battles that have taken place in 
a very marginal Congress. This is a 
tribute to a great President. The poll 
is herewith attached as published in 
Sunday's Washington Post: 


THE GALLUP POLL: PRESIDENT'S RATING RISES 
TO 70 PERCENT 
(By George Gallup, director, American Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion) 

President Eisenhower's personal popular- 
ity, which had been trending slowly down- 
ward since March, has bounced back with 
remarkable vigor. 

Registering a 9-point upward spurt over 
the last 2 months, his popularity is now at 70 
percent in the latest poll by the Institute, 

That is the percentage of voters questioned 
who say they approve of the way Mr. Eisen- 
hower is handling his job as President. A 
total of 21 percent say they disapprove, while 
9 percent express no opinion. 

With the start of his second year in office, 
Mr. Eisenhower received a vote of confidence 
from 71 percent of the Nation's voters last 
February. One month later, the figure had 
dropped to 68 percent and then continued 
downward until it reached 61 percent in 
June—the low point so far this year. 

Representative voters in all parts of the 
country were interviewed on this trend ques- 
tion: 

“Do you approve or disapprove of the way 
Eisenhower is handling his job as President?” 

Here is the trend since February: 


[Percent] 


Interviewing in the latest survey was con- 
cluded after the truce settlement in Indo- 
china and after many of the controversial 


bills in the Eisenhower program, including 
the tax revision bill, had been passed in 
Congress. 

The groups in the population which give 
Mr. Eisenhower the strongest approval vote 
today are the college-trained group, women 
voters, older people, white-collar workers 
and voters living in the Middlewest. 

However, the chief gains in approval since 
2 months ago come from rank-and-file Demo- 
crats, grade-school-trained people, manual 
workers, and middle-aged people. 

Here is the vote today by party affiliation 
and by various population groups: 


[Percent] 
Disap- No 
Approve | prove 9 

Republicans 80 ?7 4 
emocrats 56 32 12 
Independen 72 17 11 
AO. obs 6 23 9 
Women... 7 19 10 
21-29 years. 08 at 11 
30-49 years. x 7 2 8 
50 and over. 5 72 18 10 
College. = 7 19 7 
Figh school N 70 20 10 
Grade schoo! 2 6 B 11 

8 and busi- 
ä 74 19 7 
White collar 75 17 8 
— — 65 4 11 
67 22 11 
ETS 49 a 7 
71 18 11 
65 2 12 
72 2 8 


Today's result does not necessarily mean 
that 70 percent would vote for Mr. Eisen- 
hower if an election were held. 

Many Democrats interviewed in the survey 
said that they approve of the way Mr. Eisen- 
hower is carrying on his job. But many of 
these would not cast election ballots for him 
in preference to a Democrat. 

One facet of the President's high popu- 
larity lies in the impression which voters 
have that he has not treated any groups in 
the population unfairly. 


My Position on Rollcall Votes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 

Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I want to 
declare my position on the following roll- 
call votes I missed earlier this session: 

On rolicall No. 41, I would have voted 
“aye.” 
On rollcall No. 58, I would have voted 


On rolicall No. 80, I would have voted 
“aye.” 


On rollcall No. 81, I would have voted 
“aye.” 

On rollcall No. 142, I would have yoted 
“aye.” 

On rolicall No. 144, I would have voted 
“aye.” 


Attack on President Assailed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by David 
Lawrence: 

ATTACK ON PRESIDENT ASSATLED—CRITICISM OF 
Power DEAL INVOLVING GOLFER Bossy JONES 
Is CALLED MITCHELLISM AND CHARACTER 
ASSASSINATION 


Maybe a new world has come into the po- 
litical dictionary—"Mitchellism”—and per- 
haps it ought to be spelled with a small “m,” 
for, as Mr. Truman says about such words, 
they represent a technique rather than any- 
thing personal, 

“Mitchellism” means making a speech 
which charges the President of the United 
States with dishonesty in the conduct of his 
office and accuses him of guilt by association 
with individuals who play golf with him—tif 
they happen to have business affiliations. 

Adlai Stevenson denies that Stephen 
Mitchell did “attack the honesty of the Pres- 
ident.” Since Mr. Mitchell is chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, it would 
appear to be up to Mr. Stevenson, as titular 
leader of the Democratic Party, to draw up 
any resolution of censure, so to speak, in 
order to achieve that form of party discipline 
which the so-called liberals have at times 
urged Mr. Eisenhower to exert upon the na- 
tional chairman of his party. 

Mr. Mitchell's words are to be found in a 
prepared speech issued in advance of delivery 
before the annual meeting of the American 
Bar Association, where the Nation's best law- 
yers congregate. They usually understand 
the explicit meaning of words and innuen- 
does. Here is Mr. Mitchell's exact statement: 

“In my view, giving away the people's prop- 
erty is corruption even if it's done brazenly 
in broad daylight. Money doesn’t have to 
change hands in little black bags, as in Tea- 
pot Dome days. 

“Let's look, for example, at the Dixon-Yates 
scandal. Here was a deal to grant a subsidy 
of $140 million to a favored power syndicate, 
on the President's personal order, over the 
protest of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and the TVA without competitive bidding. 
A director of 1 of the 2 companies in the 
favored syndicate is one of the President's 
closest friends, with a cottage next door to 
President Eisenhower's at the Augusta golf 
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course. Maybe they never even talked about 
it, I don't know.” 

Why, it will be asked, was the personal 
relationship of the President and Bobby 
Jones, the former national golf champion, 
dragged into the papers in this way? For 
nobody can doubt what the effect of the 
Mitchell innuendo was, when published from 
coast to coast. It was a smear upon the 
integrity of the President. What a sorry re- 
ward for a man who has served his country 
sgo well through his life that now he is to 
be accused of dishonesty in public office by 
the man who runs the Democratic Party’s 
official machinery. : 

Denials will be of little avail. For Chair- 
man Mitchell has so worded his inference of 
guilt that the explanations will never catch 
up with accusations. It will be interesting 
to see how many clergymen now will preach 
from pulpits about this form of character 
assassination and how many of the so-called 
liberal groups will now cry out about the 
wave of hate which nowadays has crept into 
the forums of public affairs. 

As for the facts on the power contract made 
by the Atomic Energy Commission, there are 
two sides to the controversy, Senator FUL- 
BRIGHT, of Arkansas, Democrat, who is one 
of the most ardent of the followers of 
Stevenson, says the contract was awarded 
properly and not a bit of scandal was con- 
nected with it. He ought to know, as the 
power plant is to be built in his State 
and naturally he is thoroughly familiar with 
all its details. 

As for a “subsidy,” the question really was 
whether the American people would get 
less out of it by aliowing the TVA—a Gov- 
ernment corporation which pays no Federal 
taxes—to build the plant or by letting it be 
done by a private power company which 
pays taxes. In the end, more money, it is 
estimated, will come to the Government 
through encouragement of private industry. 

As for the Atomic Energy Commission's 
action, Mr. Mitchell doesn't reveal to his 
listeners and readers that some of the Tru- 
man appointees constituted a 3-to-2 ma- 
jority and raised some doubts as to what 
legal steps were necessary as there were no 
precedents to go by. The matter was referred 
to the President, who, upon receiving legal 
advice, instructed the Commission that it 
had authority to make the proposed con- 
tract. 

Whether or not this was a correct action— 
and there is no persuasive evidence against 
it—the fact remains that the exercise of 
official Judgment should not be assailed as 
dishonest, nor should there be accusatory in- 
ferences about “corruption in broad day- 
light” and “little bags of money“ where the 
acts of Dwight Eisenhower are concerned. 

This, however, is “Mitchellism,” which is 
strangely askin to “Trumanism,” for it will 
be recalled that in the campaign of 1948 
the then President made an analogous attack 
on the intergrity of Mr. Eisenhower. Strange 
how indifferent some of the Democrats can 
be about character assassination when they 
themselves are wielding the smear brushes. 


We Mourn the Passing of Premier de 
Gasperi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
extreme regret that I rise to join with our 
colleagues in expressing our sorrow at 
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the passing of Alcide de Gasperi, former 
Premier of Italy. 

He was indeed a great man, a hard 
hitting, implacable foe of the Commu- 
nists. He was a real friend of the 
American people and did much to re- 
build and strengthen the friendship be- 
tween his people and the free peoples of 
the world. 

Italy will miss him; the United States 
will miss him; and the free people of the 
world will miss him. 

Our heartfelt sympathy goes out to 
his family and to his countrymen. 


European Defense Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Christian 
Science Monitor, Wednesday, August 18, 
1954: 

Crucis, Days ror EDC 


The modifications of the European De- 
fense Treaty proposed by Premier Mendés- 
France and his cabinet in Paris are so far- 
reaching that now the question arises 
whether the EDC conception can survive 
them. Would it still be an EDC if this draft 
were adopted? Or will the French Parlla- 
ment by any possibility ratify EDC if the 
changes are rejected? 

The Netherlands and the United States 
have expressed their stiff opposition to the 
changes. The Hague decries an effort “to 
hollow out the supranational elements of 
the treaty,” and Washington emphasizes the 
importance of maintaining these elements 
and the “nondiscriminatory nature of the 
treaty” as it would affect Germany. 

M. Mendés-France faced a situation in 
which the defense treaty probably could not 
have been pushed to ratification as it stood. 
He has tried to find a substitute which would 
be accepted by the French National Assem- 
bly. In the process he has made concessions 
to fears and chauvinism without yet molli- 
fying the opposition of the Gaullists. 

Yet the Premier well put the situation of 
France in a recent broadcast when he said 
that his country has only the choice of per- 
mitting West Germany to rearm under the 
surveillance of the six-nation treaty or of 
standing by while Germans are armed “with- 
out any control” from France. 

As the issue now moves to the conference 
of the six foreign ministers in Brussels the 
prospects of compromise do not seem great. 
Yet some compromise there apparently must 
be if EDC is to become an actuality. For 
French opinion is reported as strongly back- 
ing its Premier. 

The sacrifice of supranational features 
means that for 8 years each of the 6 States 
would exercise a veto power on policies, that 
the military integration intended within 3 
years could be indefinitely put off, and that 
there would be no move toward eventual 
federation with a directly elected governing 
assembly. 

Theoretically the renouncing of federation 
as a goal might make it easier for Britain 
to participate, but this seems rather a dis- 
tant hope to offset the bitter disappoint- 
ment of the Netherlands and probably Bel- 
gium on this score. The point of Belgian 
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Foreign Minister Paul-Henri Spaak is well 
taken that the only course the Low Coun- 
tries and West Germany can accept its rati- 
fication of EDC as it stands and discussion 
of amendments afterward. 

In that pattern the countries which have 
ratified or sponsored EDC could reasonably 
promise to support amendments to bring 
the 50-year term of the EDC treaty down to 
a closer relationship with the 20 years of 
the North Atlantic Treaty, in which the 
same nations are included. 

But the United States cannot well give 
its blessing to changes which would destroy 
the workability of the organization as an 
agency for controlling Integrated troops, 
Nor can it ask the German Republic to ac- 
cept an inferior position—lacking control 
over its own soldiers while other members 
retain control of theirs. 

The ministers at Brussels may well tell 
M. Mendés-France that unless Paris is pre- 
pared to be much more cooperative, Europe 
will consider other patterns of defense less 
to France's advantage. 

Those who wrote the defense charter were 
following an International or at least Euro- 
pean recipe, They might concede that if 
the product comes out looking more like a 
French loaf than they intended, still it would 
be better than no bread. But if the loaf is 
go crumbly that it will not hold together, 
then it is no bread. 


Premier Alcide de Gasperi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with the greatest shock and sorrow that 
I heard of the death today of the great 
former Premier of Italy, Alcide de Gas- 
peri. 

It was De Gasperi, an 8-time Premier, 
who took over the leadership of war-torn 
Italy in 1945 as the head of the popular 
Christian Democrat Party. 

An active opponent of early fascism, 
De Gasperi was jailed on more than one 
instance by Dictator Mussolini. The 
feeling and spirit of democracy have 
caused De Gasperi much hardship and 
privation since his early days as a stu- 
dent in Italy when he began to rise in 
opposition to the then strong-arm Gov- 
ernment. 

Here was a man whose life and dedica- 
tion it was to see the emergence of a free 
and democratic Italy. In the difficult 
postwar years the task of realizing this 
end was no small one in this politically 
splintered nation. 

No less a man and no more bitter an 
opponent of godless communism than 
Alcide de Gasperi could have kept the 
Italian Government in coalition with the 
aims of the United States and the free 
Western World. No less a man than he 
could have led and succeeded in the drive 
for European unification. Through his 
diligent efforts he, in 1949, brought Italy 
as a charter member into the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization, an alliance 
of nations which had been at war with 
Italian fascism but a few years before. 

De Gasperi earned the profound re- 
spect of entire free Europe, He has been 
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Called the most intelligent, most skill- 
ful, most honest, and most courageous 
Statesman of these days. 

It was only because of his broken 
health that De Gasperi recently was com- 
Pelled to relinquish his position as titular 
head of the Christian Democrat Party. 

America and the free world mourns 
the death of Alcide de Gasperi. He will 
forever be remembered as the lean old 
Statesman who led his great, spirited 
country out of chaos and into the beam- 
ing light of democracy. 


Conservation: Down and on the Way Ont 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article deals with a most timely 
subject. I include it in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp so that each Member of 
the House of Representatives can read it 
with careful consideration of the impor- 
tant points it makes: 

From Harper's of August 1954] 


CONSERVATION: DOWN AND ON THE War Our 


(By Bernard DeVoto) 

(Evrror’s Nore—Through many little 
measures— most of them scantily reported in 
the press—the Eisenhower administration is 
reversing the Nation's 70-year-old policy for 
protecting our natural resources. Here, for 
the first time, is a complete picture of the 
devious campaign against America’s forests, 
water power, parks, public lands, and soll- 
conservation program.) 

An aphorism of the Chinese philosopher 
Mencius declares that the problem of gov- 
ernment presents no difficulties: it is only 
necessary to avold offending the influential 
families. In January 1953 the Business Ad- 
ministration in Washington took off from a 
related premise; that it was only necessary to 
get along with the trade associations. 

This article deals with public power and 
the public lands, other natural resources, and 
the national conservation policies which have 
been developing for three-quarters of a cen- 
tury. In dealing with them the administra- 
tion had to convert into concrete measures 
the generalizations of the Republican plat- 
form and campaign promises. It had no 
program when it took office. It was promptly 
handed one specific program, which the elec- 
tric er com es had worked out in 
anticipation of a Republican victory in 1948. 
It has improvised several others, playing by 
ear. On several problems, it apparently is 
not concerned with programs; it has simply 
drifted downward. 

Perhaps I can formulate the campaign 
generalities as working principles. In fields 
where private enterprise could operate at 
a profit, the administration would try to re- 
duce Government operations. In fields where 
private enterprise could not make profits, 
it would maintain Government operation up 
to the minimum political necessity. In both 
areas it would try to provide a greater meas- 
ure of local participation and control, greater 
cooperation between Federal and local gov- 
ernments, and a friendly partnership with 
private business. It would try to decen- 
tralize Federal on, and it would, 
in an even more opaque phrase, “operate at 
the grassroots.” 
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There was an inherent weakness in these 
working principles. They would throw the 
gates wide open to the boys in the back 
room unless the administration could get 
in first with programs of its own. It did 
not and the boys—the trade associations, 
the lobbies, the special-interest groups— 
rushed in with a loud whoop. During the 
campaign Mr. Eisenhower once remarked 
that he would not interpret his election as 
a mandate to preside over the liquidation of 
the publicly owned natural resources of the 
United States. Others have so interpreted 
it, however; a considerable liquidation has 
been affected already and much more is in 
the works. Eighteen months have made 
clear that the executive departments and 
the independent agencies will go much far- 
ther than Congress in alienating public 
property—but not (except perhaps in the 
Department of the Interior) as far as the 
boys have in mind. 

They pin their hopes to the new Hoover 
Commission, The first one worked out intel- 
ligent plans for reorganizing the executive 
departments in the interests of efficiency and 
economy; but the second one is clearly in- 
tended to slay Mr. Hoover’s white whale at 
last. It is to erase 20 years of infamy, root 
out all remnants of the New Deal, and turn 
the clock back to 1928. There are those who 
regard 1928 as practically a pinko compro- 
mise: the clock should be turned back some- 
where beyond Theodore Roosevelt, 


FIAT BY WASHINGTON 


In the Departments of Agriculture and the 
Interior the business men whom the admin= 
istration summoned to government promptly 
displayed the political ineptness visible in 
other departments. One reason may have 
been the sources of information which it was 
natural for them torely on. A Congressman 
who wants a quick check on what the folks 
back home are thinking is apt to telephone 
to a local editor or political figure, or the 
head of some local labor or farm organiza- 
tion. From the top offices of Agriculture and 
Interior, however, the phone calls went in- 
stead to a chamber of commerce or to the 
Washington office of a trade association. 
The information available there being of a 
radically different kind, there followed such 
miscues as Secretary McKay's nomination to 
be Director of the Bureau of Mines of an 
open and recorded enemy of the services he 
would have to direct. 

Top officials were also unable to recognize 
public opinion as a political force. Con- 
gressmen saw a clear portent in the wide- 
sperad opposition to the tidelands bill—and 
in the public outrage when the Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce tried to discharge the 
Director of the Bureau of Standards for 
affirming that the addition of a laxative to 
a storage battery would not improve it. But 
to the businessmen in office these were un- 
related and meaningless phenomena, just 
one of those things. The Department of 
Agriculture revealed this state of mind in its 
handling of the reorganization of the Soil 
Conservation Service. There could be no 
more local an organization than a soil- 
conservation district; more than 2,500 of 
them cover the country and they are literally 
of the grass roots. But they were not con- 
sulted about the reorganization of SCS and 
indeed could not find out what was going 
on till it was completed. In administration 
semantics, “local participation and control” 
had become flat by Washington. The dis- 
tricts were enraged; they still are. 

This reorganization, an aggrandizement of 
the land-grant colleges and the Extension 
Service at the sacrifice of conservation 
values, was typical of the new order in sey- 
eral ways. SCS had originally been organ- 
ized on the basis of State units but had 
evolved a much more effective organization 
in a series of regions, each with its own 
headquarters, specialistas, and technicians, 
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The reorganization plan proposed to dissolve 
the regions and substitute State units for 
them. The heart of SCS assistance to farm- 
ers was its 6 technical services; 4 of these 
were to be abandoned and the specialists 
of the other 2 were to be distributed among 
the land-grant colleges (so far as the col- 
leges had jobs for them) and the Washing- 
ton headquarters. For the immensely suc- 
cessful program of SCS, 48 fractional and 
necessarily unharmonized programs were to 
be substituted; and these were to be admin- 
istered from Washington. Decentralizaion 
had worked out in the semantics as greater 
centralization. Incentive to local conserva- 
tion practices was to be provided by decreas- 
ing appropriations.” And with technical 
service reduced, much research was to be 
abandoned. 

But opposition to tidelands and the fir- 
ing of Dr. Astin had not been just one of 
those things, and nationwide opposition to 
the new scheme forced the Department to 
reverse itself in midair. A new system of 
regional offices, under a different name and 
with headquarters in different cities, was ex- 
temporized. (In the semantics, A ceases to 
be A when you rename it B.) The technical 
services were retained, though in a more 
cumbersome and more expensive form. 

As I write, SCS is half flux and half chaos, 
The technical teams have been broken up. 
Their invaluable pool of common experi- 
ence at working together has been dissipated, 
This drastic impairment of professional skills 
is typical of the administration of public 
resources in the new order. So are the in- 
creased expense, delay, red tape, and ineffi- 
ciency. So is the destruction of morale in 
a career service. Promising young men have 
left SCS in droves; promising young men 
who might have sought a career there are 
notably failing to join it. An administra- 
tion fetish whose name is management-prac- 
tice improvement has had its paper tribute, 
but a straitjacket of mediocrity has been 
forced on public administration. And a 
damaging blow has been struck at the con- 
servation of American cropland and range- 
land. 

The Department of Agriculture, however, 
appears to have taken instruction from the 
public reaction. Evidently it has abandoned 
some reactionary changes which it had in 
mind a year ago and has narrowed the scope 
of some others. Not so the Department of 
the Interior. The boys have practically 
taken it over; the predicted giveaways are 
in progress. There is a cynicism in Interior 
which reminds observers of the aromatic 
days of the general land office, Yet some 
things that look like cynicism may be mere 
ineptness: thus Secretary McKay at a mo- 
ment when all the conservation organizas 
tions in the country—national, nonpartisan, 
and representing hundreds of thousands of 
votes—were denouncing his recommendation 
of Echo Park Dam. Seeking for le mot juste 
to characterize conservationists, he came up 
with “punks.” 


RETURN TO SPOILS SYSTEM 


The top officials of SCS have been put on 
echedule C; so have those of all other Con- 
servation Bureaus in Agriculture except (as 
yet, perhaps) the Forest Service, and all those 
in Interior except the Geological Survey. 
Schedule C is a classification withdrawn from 
civil-service protection which permits dis- 
charge at the will of the Secretary, without 
regard to merit. It has a twofold purpose: 
(1) to provide jobs; (2) to substitute a pli- 
able sycophancy for professional judgment 
in the making of policy. Promotion accord< 
ing to merit is abandoned for the spoils sys- 
tem, and career services become political 
footballs. The effect on the conservation 


supposed now, that the publicly owned re- 
sources could be administered on any basis 
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except a purely professional one. These 
bureaus first introduced into the American 


Government the concept of a professionally 
expert civil service. Staff them with spoils- 
men, and the public resources must begin 
leaking away. 

The Administrator of the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration is appointed to serve 
10 years. It was therefore a tipoff when the 
White House requested the resignation of 
Mr. Claude Wickard 214 years before the end 
of his statutory term. Rural electrification 
and Federal power can be treated together 
here, and several facts which are tirelessly 
misrepresented must be noted. The electric 
power generated at public installations runs 
between 13 and 16 percent of the national 
total, never more. In spite of nationwide 
propaganda by the utilities (paid for out of 
tax money and rate increases), unalterable 
natural circumstances make it certain that 
the percentage will decrease as time goes on. 
Furthermore, the consumer cooperatives 
which REA serves are strictly private enter- 
prise, locally owned by their members and 
locally managed. They pay interest on the 
loans which REA makes them; they pay off 
the loans; they pay local taxes. They are 
“socialistic” only in the new semantics: in 
that they are not owned by the utility com- 
panies and they sell power to consumers 80 
cheaply that their rates serve as a yardstick 
by which the rates of theutilities—a natural 
monopoly—can be regulated. Finally, most 
of the power they sell is bought from the 
utilities. 

They constitute an area of private enter- 
prise which the utilities had refused to pio- 
neer or develop. In 1935 when REA was 
established, about 11 percent of the farms 
in the United States had central-station 
power; in 1952 about 90 percent had it. 
This constitutes an agricultural revolution 
even greater than that effected by SCS; it 
has transformed agricultural production, 
farm labor, and rural living. REA und the 
co-ops have greatly increased the business 
done by the utilities and very greatly in- 
creased that done by manufacturers of elec- 
trical equipment and appliances. f 

A multipie squeeze has been put on co- 
ops and REA. The administration's first 
budget request drastically cut REA funds. 
Its power-generation program, añd there- 
fore its bargaining power with the utilities, 
would have been destroyed. Its ability to 
accommodate new co-ops and the ability of 
the co-ops to serve new customers would 
have been drastically reduced. Congress re- 
fused to go so far and saved much of the 
program by increasing the appropriation far 
above the request. But Congress did not 
vote an increase over the budget's allotment 
for technical service. Thus the theme of 
SCS is repeated, for the abandonment or 
even any serious reduction of REA's tech- 
nical service to the co-ops would be a serious 
blow, to some of them a fatal blow. Small 
co-ops, unable to afford such a. technical 
staff as a utility company maintains, have 
been able to get their problems solved cheap- 
ly by REA. Moreover, the power- use section 
of REA was cut down, and the auditing sery- 
ices were abolished, thus increasing the 
financial hazards of the co-ops. A related 
but unsuccessful move was the attempt by 
Congressman Kir Crarpy, of Michigan—an 
old and dear friend of utility companies—to 
Gouble the rate of interest which REA 
charges on loans to the co-ops. 

Meanwhile what amounts to a rewriting of 
the Federal Power Act, supplementary acts, 
and even the Reclamation Act has been 
achieved by administrative action. The 
utilities would be glad to have the Govern- 
ment build the large and expensive control 
dams—because they make private down- 
stream dams efficient—provided they could 
buy the power generated at them on their 
own terms and could control its distribution. 
But they have always rebelled against the 
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preference clause. This clause—which in es- 
sence goes back to the earliest conception 
of public power in Theodore Roosevelt's first 
administration—is a provision that public 
bodies and cooperatives shall have first call 
on the power generated at Federal dams. 
(“Public bodies” means primarily munici- 
pally owned systems and such organizations 
as the power districts of Oregon and Wash- 
ington.) The ordinary growth of such sys- 
tems was provided for by selling the rest of 
the power to utilities on short-term con- 
tracts only. By abandoning this practice, 
the administration is in effect discarding the 
preference clause. 

In the Northwest, utility contracts, previ- 
ously short-term, now run 20 years. This 
limits the growth of co-ops, denies them 
new customers, and rations the power used 
by their present customers. A similar 
change in the Missouri Valley has been 
held up till after the November election. 
The co-ops have been faced with an im- 
possible choice. Either they must forfeit 
their preference - privilege, thus arresting 
their own growth, or they must contract for 
power far in advance of their needs and so 
pay a ruinous bonus for power which they 
could not use and which would have to be 
resold to the utilities at dump prices. 

The utilities have fought the construction 
of steam-generating plants by REA to firm 
the power produced at Government hydro- 
electric plants, a frequently necessary meas- 
ure because of seasonal fluctuations in 
stream flow. And the low rates charged by 
the co-ops have always harrowed them, for 
the differential is all too visible. There 
would be no reason for co-ops if they could 
not pass on to their members the savings 
they effect, and Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior Aandahl announced the answer. 
Federal power rates, he sald, would be raised 
to the point where there would be no in- 
centive to continue REA or establish co- 
operatives. Here is one form of private busi- 
ness with which the administration will not 
enter into a friendly partnership—and, as 
Senator Murray remarked, here is a negative 
yardstick for the power industry. 

As for the generation of power, the Di- 
rector of the Budget announced that there 
would be no “new starts“ —no additional 
Federal power projects—till arrangements 
had been made with local (which here 
means large-scale and absentee) interests to 
install the generating facilities. 

He thus proclaimed publicly a policy 
which some members of the administration 
were simultaneously denying. It is signifi- 
cant that of the 23 new starts so far made 
by the Corps of Engineers, none are mul- 
tiple-purpose and none include power. 
And it seems likely that the Engineers will 
be favored over the Bureau of Reclamation 
in such new projects as are authorized. 
They are far friendlier to the utilities, they 
can legally assess against the taxpayers a 
larger percentage of the costs, and they are 
able to circumvent painful provisions of the 
Reclamation and Power Acts. 

The program drawn up by the utilities tn 
1948 has not been carried out in full. But 
the process of strangulation that has been 
applied to REA should kill it in another 2 
years. The co-ops will be withdrawn from 
competing with the utilities and furnishing 
data for the regulation of their rates. It 
would take considerably more than 2 years 
to get a wall round Federal generation of 
power. 

McKay's abandonment to the 
Idaho Power Co. of the Hell’s Canyon site— 
the greatest remaining one in the country— 
was geared to this policy. In the current 
semantics a consumer cooperative, owned 
and operated by farmers unable to get elec- 
tricity except by their own efforts, would not 
be local enterprise; but Idaho Power 1s. 

Idaho Power is a Maine corporation. 
About 7 percent of its stockholders live in 
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the mountain West; of its thirty largest 
stockholders all, except Harvard University 
and the Commonwealth Fund, are insurance 
companies or investment trusts; all but two 
are east of the Mississippi and those two are 
insurance companies. The corporation could 
satisfy its future needs more cheaply by 
building eteamplants, but the idea is to keep 
Federal power out of central and southern 
Idaho. The cost of the three small dams it 
currently proposes to build in Hell's Canyon 
will be taken care of by a rate increase— 
there being no public systems to provide a 
yardstick—and by the use for permanently 
profitable construction of the tax-amortiza- 
tion privilege which was Intended to protect 
defense industries from losing money on tem- 
porary plant expansion. The Secretary also 
withdrew Government cpposition to the Pa- 
cific Gas & Electric Co.'s proposed develop- 
ments on the North Fork of King’s River— 
developments made possible by existing fa- 
cilities bullt at public expense. 

But much as eastern-owned western utili- 
ties respect the spirit of private initiative, 
the West needs dams and wants payrolls. 
The relinquishment of Federal-reserved sites 
and no-new-starts policy caused uneasiness, 
and there was November to think of. So the 
upper Colorado storage project was taken 
out of mothballs and nearly a billion dollars“ 
worth of construction was recommended. 
(It will cost. about twice that; for obvious 
reason, Bureau of Reclamation estimates are 
poetic conventions.) Its political feasibility 
is obvious but its economic and social justi- 
fication is open to the most serious doubt. 
Worse still, the plans for it are part fantasy 
and have been changed so often and so ca- 
-priciously that no one knows to what ex- 
tent its engineering is sound. But it sat- 
isfics the requirements. No corporation 
would ever want to build dams on this 
stretch of the Colorado, so there is no com- 
petition; but the promise of the Budget Di- 
rector would attract corporate investment in 
the generating facilities, since the public 
would be paying all other costs. 

The recommendation of this project 
breaches the basic national parks policy: one 
of the dams it Includes, Echo Park, is to be 
bullt in Dinosaur National Monument, The 
dam wil] destroy the beauty of spectacular 
canyons of the Yampa and Green Rivers. 
There was a peak of cynicism in Mr. McKay's 
promise to spend $21 million of Bureau of 
Reclamation funds to bulld the roads now 
denied the monument and to construct rec- 
reational facilities at the fluctuating, un- 
sightly reservoir which the dam will create. 
This sum is equal to four-fifths of the dras- 
tically cut 1955 appropriation for the entire 
National Park Service. 

The progressive impairment of the parks 
by budgetary bloodletting is a national dis- 
grace—but it is a emaller evil than Mr. 
McKay's approval of Echo Park Dam. Open- 
ing the parks to exploitation by the Bureau 
of Reclamation—which in the semantics is 
cooperation between Federal and State gov- 
ernmente—makes only a matter of time their 
exploitation by any corporations which may 
want their water, water power, timber, min- 
erals, or grass, and which have sufficient 
capital to awe a businessman in office. 

Many trial balloons about TVA have becn 
sent up. The refusal to reappoint Mr. Gor- 
don Clapp as its Director made clear that 
career-service administration is not de- 
sired. His successor will need only a single 
qualification: a distaste for socialistically in- 
ereasing private business in the Tennessce 
Valley by providing cheap power. Several 
other trial balloons from Interior are sig- 
nificant, such as suggestions that the tre- 
mendous Central Valley project might be 


-sold to the State of California, At the right 


Price it would make a happy deal; the big 
corporate farms would get the water denied 
them by the 160-acre limitation they have 
been fighting since 1902 and P. G. & E. would 
get the power facilities. This clue is un- 
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derscored by a recent announcement that 
the utility companies of the Northwest are 
forming a syndicate capable of taking over 
all the Federal dams and powerplants on 
the Columbia River, the projects that 
brought industry and boom times to the 
Northwest. 

If the Central Valley and the Columbia 
Basin projects should be handed over to 
utility corporations, how will flood control, 
erosion control, and the other conservation 
functions of Federal projects be carried on? 
The utilities could not possibly assume them, 
Indeed a corporation has no proper con- 
cern with them, and no State has ever done 
an even passable job at any of them. Never- 
theless, the clues suggest that the ground 
work is being laid for the property evalua- 
tors, rate specialists, and constitutional 
lawyers of the new Hoover Commission to 
propose that all Federal reclamation and 
power projects be sold. 

THE COWBOYS RIDE AGAIN 


Both the platform and the campaign had 
promised to take care of the small but in- 
fluential group of western stockmen who 
ever since 1946 have been trying to gut the 
Forest Service and get hold of the grazing 
ranges in the national forests. A bill em- 
bodying as much of the malodorous stock- 
men's proposal for an act as it seemed cagey 
to put in one package was sponsored (be- 
hind the scenes) by Senator BARRETT, of 
Wyoming—who as a Congressman had spear- 
headed the attempted landgrab of 1946-47. 
He has great parliamentary and backstage 
skill: but his sole victory with this bill was 
his success in keeping the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture’s adverse report on it from reach- 
ing the House Subcommittee on Public 
Lands, 

At the public hearing Western spokes- 
men—water users, sportsmen, wildlife 
specialists, hydrologists, city engineers, in- 
dividual stockmen, small stock assocla- 
tions—ripped the bill to shreds. The Den- 
ver Post attacked it repeatedly; so did such 
other prominent papers as the Salt Lake 
Tribune, the Portland Oregonian, and the 
San Francisco Chronicle. More striking was 
the opposition of many small newspapers, 
even in Wyoming, which had always before 
supported the plans of the stockmen’s lobby. 
Whereas the attempted landgrab of 6 years 
before had to be stopped by the East, this 
time the West itself prevented a shameful 
raid on the public resources. Senator Bar- 
ReETT—seeing that the bill would be defeated 
if it came to a yvote—maneuvered to keep it 
in committee and to prevent publication of 
the testimony at the hearings. 

But something had to be done for the 
stockmen and so the Hope-Thye-Aiken bill 
was made an administration measure. Bad 
to begin with, it was rendered truly vicious 
by amendment; it has been passed by the 
Senate but as I write has not been taken 
up by the House. That such sound con- 
servationists as Senator AIKEN and Con- 
gressman Horz have been lined up behind 
so reprehensible a measure shows the for- 
midable pressure that the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and other allles of 
the stockmen’s lobby have succeeded in 
bringing to bear. Long since, Senator AIKEN 
should have been attacking his own bill. 

The bill would achieve three major objec- 
tives of the landgrabbers. It would give 
present holders of grazing permits in the 
national forests two different kinds of prop- 
erty rights in those forests, thus impairing 
the public title and in part alienating pub- 
lic property. It would enable the present 
permit-holders to sell the permits at will 
and without reference to the Forest Service, 
closing the ranges to newcomers and making 
monopolization of them certain. It would 
permit them to construct permanent im- 
provements on the public ranges, further 
alienating public property and enabling the 
permit-holders to tie up the public lands in- 
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definitely with lawsuits. Finally, it would 
cripple the regulatory power of the Forest 
Service by permitting appeal to the courts 
on various kinds of purely administrative 
decisions. It is a raid on the public land 
system and its passage would seriously un- 
dermine our conservation policy. 

The House of Representatives stopped 
something even worse, a bill by Ellsworth of 
Oregon long a congressional spokesman for 
big lumber interests. It provided that when 
the Government acquired privately owned 
timberland, as for the reservoir of a dam, 
which a timber operator had under sustained 
yield (that is, cutting only in step with re- 
placement by natural growth), the operator 
would have the option of being paid in cash 
or by the transfer to him of publicly owned 
timberland of equivalent value. This meant 
the national forests or the far smaller forests 
administered by the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement—and in committee it was extended 
to include the forests in the national parks. 
Proof of operation under sustained yield was 
not stipulated and there was no guarantee 
that it would be used on the land to be 
acquired. The Government bureau which 
must provide the timberland was given no 
control over its selection, and no power to 
require any kind of protection or conserva- 
tion. 

Berefaced as these provisions were, how- 
ever, they were unimportant compared to the 
central fact: ostensibly a measure of relief 
for suffering corporations, the bill provided 
for the direct transfer of portions of the 
permanently reserved public lands to private 
ownership. Enemies of the public lands sys- 
tem have been trying to achieve precisely 
that fundamental step ever since the first 
reserves were made in Benjamin Harrison's 
time. The Hope-Thye-Aiken bill would open 
fissures In the foundation of our naticnal 
conservation policy—but the Ellsworth bill 
would have shattered it. 

The Secretary of Agriculture drew up an 
adverse report and this time it reached the 
committee. Normally this is enough to stop 
a bill, He was, however, prevailed on to 
withdraw it. No notice of the public hear- 
ing was given except the routine listing in 
the Gazette; conservation organizations and 
interested Congressmen did not know that 
it was to be held. It was attended only by 
representatives of the Department of Inter- 
ior, who had been instructed to think highly 
of the bill (one who wasn't thinking highly 
enough on the witness stand was called away 
by telephone), and of the Department of 
Agriculture, who had obviously been in- 
structed not to think ill of it but to try to 
get it softened nevertheless. The committee 
reported it out and by a tricky lateral pass 
in the Rules Committee Mr. ELLSWORTH 
cleared the way for an attempt to slip it 
over on the House in the closing days of 
the session. Chance discovery at the last 
moment, however, scared him into holding 
it over till the next session. 

By then the bill was in the open and it 
was murdered, The quarterbacking on the 
floor of the House was by Congressman MET- 


cr. of Montana, who was making a dis- 


tinguished record in his first term. His 
Democratic teammates were MADDEN of In- 
diana, Price of Illinois, and BROOKS of Texas, 
with MoCartny of Minnesota, MAGNUSON of 
Washington, and Hays of Ohio assisting at 
critical junctures. A striking development, 
however, was the cooperation of four Penn- 
sylvania Republicans who were well ac- 
quainted with the issues at stake—Messrs. 
Gavin, Sartor, FULTON, and Mumma. Mr. 
Gavin's role in the debate was especially 
informed and expert. This extemporized 
coalition drew the bill's teeth with amend- 
ments and then, when the strength of the 
opposition became manifest, Mr. METCALF 
moved to recommit it. His motion carried 
on a rolicall vote of 226 yeas and 161 nays— 
a brilliant victory for the freshman Con- 
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gressman, who Is not even a member of the 
relevant committee, 

Perhaps a few other Republican Congress- 
men, who were active in opposition to the 
grazing bill, can be added to what looks 
like a conservation bloc. If the Republican 
Party retains control of the House in No- 
vember, this bloc will be important. For it 
is clear that if any of our historic conserva- 
tion policy is to be saved, it must be saved 
in the House. Senator Lancer fitfully op- 
posed some anticonseryation measures but 
no other Republican Senator did, Senator 
Axen, who devised the strategy for many 
earlier victories over anticonservation forces, 
has now put his great prestige at the service 
of the attack on the Forest Service. The 
Independent Party, Senator Morse, has been 
magnificent, making an all-out fight against 
every anticonservation move. 


REORGANIZATION WITH BURGLAR'S TOOLS 


The Forest Service may also serve to illu- 
strate dangers latent in other administration 
fetishes—reorganization, consolidation, and 
a cant phrase from schools of business ad- 
ministration, management-practice improve- 
ment. If consolidation and reorganization 
are the first recourse of a management engi- 
neer, they can serve more devious ends and 
become the last one of a lobby or a land- 
grabber. 

The Forest Service has always been decen- 
tralized. It began with a regional organiza- 
tion, to prevent the delays and rigidities that 
half-paralyzed- the General Land Office. 
There are now 10 regions, each with head- 
quarters and specialist staffs. Differences 
in terrain, climate, forestation, methods of 
lumber operations, and other complex vari- 
ables make this the only kind of organization 
that could conceivably be efficient. To con- 
solidate the regions, reducing them to 4 or 
even 2, as has been proposed, would greatly 
increase expense and greatly reduce efficiency, 
It would increase travel, paper work, and red 
tape. It would slow up administration and 
all field operations. It would make the spe- 
cialist and scientific activities of the Service 
more cumbersome and expensive. In all 
these ways it would add to the costs of the 
private businesses that use the forests. But 
the notion is attractive to the managerial 
mind. You consolidate the Omaha and Den- 
ver offices of Continental Gadgets: why not, 
then, consolidate Nebraska and Colorado? 

There is a more sinister aspect. Weak- 
ening professional and administrative effi- 
ciency by such a consolidation of the regions 
would favor both the special-interest groups 
which want to expoit the national forests and 
those which want all Federal regulation 
everywhere undermined. Also it would 
greatly reduce such ability as the Service now 
has to resist the attacks of its enemies. That 
is one of the ends in view. 

All these hazards would be Increased by the 
unbelievably idiotic plan, which has also 
been proposed, of abolishing the regional 
setup and achieving local control by group- 
ing the national forests—which disregard 
State lines—in State units. Neither a for- 
est stand nor the watershed of a river will 
stop short at a State boundary on executive 
order. But the 38 miniature forest services 
thus created—in 10 States there are no na- 
tional forests—would be easy prey for the 
local special-interest groups. The adminis- 
tration fetish which dreams of reorganizing 
Federal conservation activities on a State- 
wide rather than a regional basis is a vic- 
tory for the propaganda which represents is- 
sues as a conflict between local interests and 
Washington—when in fact they are conflicts 
between one local interest and all the others; 
that is, between a special interest and the 
public interest. In every aspect of conserva- 
tion this kind of local control must inevi- 
tably mean local vulnerability, local manipu- 
lation, and local intimidation. 

All research in the Department of Agri- 
culture except that of the Forest Service has 
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been grouped under one bureau. In some 
respects the results have been of no par- 
ticular importance, in some others they have 
reduced expense and increased efficiency. 
But also in some instances they have re- 
duced efficiency and increased expense. It 
seems likely that the eye of the manage- 
ment-improver is on Forest Service research, 
and that his table of organization calls for 
transferring it to the central bureau. To 
do so would be & truly stupendous blunder. 
Forest Service research created scientific 
forestry in the United States and Is now the 
foremost in the world. It is so organically 
related to the field activities and daily jobs 
of the Forest Service that it could be 
dissected out only at the cost of permanent 
damage. The damage done would increase 
geometrically in the future. 

And one wonders. The Forest Service, al- 
ways the cornerstone of our national con- 
servation policy, is the most vigorous of the 
conservation bureaus. That is precisely what 
is wrong with it in the eyes of the land- 
grabbers, the cowboys, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, and its other or- 
ganized enemies. It is threefold: it consists 
of the national forests, its agencies which 
assist and supervise and cooperate with State 
forestry and private forestry, and its research 
programs and experiment stations. The 
effort by the Bureau of the Budget to abolish 
two of its coeperative programs suggests an 
intention eventually to amputate one full 
third of the Service. Removing its research 
to another bureau would also lop off a third. 
Reduced by two-thirds, it would be weak, 
ineffective, easily preyed upon, immensely 
less valuable to the American future. Is that 
the end in view? At any rate, in their most 
arrogant moments the landgrabbers never 
dreamed up so promising a way to make it 
impotent. 

ARRIVAL OF THE BUZZARDS 


In a year and a half the businessmen in 
office have reversed the conservation policy 
by which the United States has been work- 
ing for more than 70 years to substitute wise 
use of its natural resources in place of reck- 
less destruction for the profit of special cor- 
porate interests. They have reversed most 
of the policy, weakened all of It. opened the 
way to complete destruction. Every move in 
regard to conservation that the administra- 
tion has made has been against the public 
interest—which is to say against the fu- 
ture—and in favor of some special private 
interest. Most notably, too, every one has 
been in favor of some big special interest 
and against the local small ones. The 
friendly partnership with business has 
turned out to mean only some kinds of 
businesses, the bigger the better. 

More important still is the appointment 
of. officials friendly to the enemies of the 
public interest, for this is preparation for 
the future. Judicious selection of a Director 
could doom TVA, for instance, and no doubt 
will. The utilities plan to “get the Govern- 
ment out of the power business altogether,” 
with all that that implies in destruction of 
resources and exploitation of consumers. 
Many other corporate plans look to getting 
hold of publicly owned resources and con- 
verting them to dividends. Under 
of the Interior Tudor has announced that 
his legal staff is rewriting contracts for the 
water from Federal dams in such a way that 
the 160-acre limitation can be bypassed““ 
which means that the Government will con- 
nive at breaking the fundamental reclama- 
tion laws. Assistant Secretary Lewis has 
said that he looks forward to the time when 
there need be no Federal forestry. Their 
chief, Secretary McKay, has repeatedly said 
that he favors the disposal to private hands 
of various classes of public lands. 

We called it corruption in time. 
It is not corruption when it is administra- 
tion policy. But it does show an intent, or 
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perhaps only a willingness, to turn the clock 
back beyond Hoover, beyond the first Roose- 
velt, to the old Stone Age of Republican 
domination by those to whom the infinite 
wisdom of providence had entrusted the 
property interests of the country. Meanwhile 
the future of the United States is caught 
between the inexorable millstones. Popula- 
tion pressure steadily increases. The rivers 
fill with silt, the water table drops, the rains 
run off as floods. In the West, booms end 
because there is neither enough water nor 
enough electricity. The West, too, has had 
4 years of drought, parts of it 5 years. Two 
Dust Bowls have formed: “The best place to 
get a Colorado farm is eastern Kansas.“ And 
the best place to get anything else you may 
want is the Department of the Interior. 

Indirect damage, such as the sacrifice of 
professionalism in the public service is mani- 
fest. But consider something else. H, for 
instance, the Central Valley project should 
be sold to California, doubtless Mr. Hoover's 
evaluators could work out a price. (Call- 
fornia utilities and the Department of the 
Interior cooperating.) What would be en- 
tirely beyond computation is the loss to the 
pubiic in past investment, future waste, and 
future expense. Similarly with every other 
aspect of conservation—erosion control, flood 
control, watershed management, forestry, 
range improvement. Whatever ts lost or 
wenkened now will mean pyramiding loss in 
the future. 

For it is the nature of the problems of land 
and water that damage done to either is 
cumulative. And it is also thelr nature, as 
the entire American experience has shown, 
that they can be grappled with effectively 
only by Federal action. 

Soil-conservation districts, REA coopera- 
tives, conservation organizations, browned- 
out areas of power consumers, towns, and 
counties apprehensive about dust and 
drought—here are a lot of voters. One obvl- 
ous giveaway is the presentation to the 
Democratic Party of a shining issue for 1954 
and 1956. And if schedule C proved to be a 
fine means for a quick cleanup in top admin- 
trative offices, it will remain one after the 
elections, 

In the early fall of 1953 Washington bird- 
watchers reported a phenomenon which their 
amiable hobby could not explain. The num- 
ber of turkey buzzards resident in and near 
the city had increased remarkably. The buz- 
zard population continued to grow through 
the winter and the following spring. By now 
it has created a sizable probiem at feeding 
time at the 200. ` 


Premier Alcide de Gasperi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
heard with profound sorrow and deep 
regret the announcement of the death 
of ex-Premier Alcide de Gasperi of Italy. 
His country and the world have been 
bereft of a great man. The passing of 
Alcide de Gasperi is a great loss to Italy, 
Europe and all freedom-loving, demo- 
cratic peoples of the world. 

It is a serious blow we have to suffer, 
particularly on the eve of the confer- 
ence on a European Defense Community, 
for which Mr. de Gasperi fought almost 
to the hour of his death. It is indeed 
unfortunate that Western Europe has 
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been robbed of one of the stanchest sup- 
Porters of the cause of European unity. 

The free world has lost one of its 
most outstanding and able statesmen, 
Mr. de Gasperi led Italy from fascism 
through a Communist-inspired crisis 
to becoming one of the most politically 
stable countries in Western Europe. He 
is primarily responsible for bringing 
Italy in 1949 into the North At- 
lantic Alliance against Communist ag- 
gression, and was a two-fisted foe against 
the growing menace of communism. 
Even in early life he showed a keen inter- 
est in Italy's welfare and future, and his 
entire adult life was devoted to the idea 
of a democratic Italy. 

A great leader has gone from the 
midst of the democratic Western World. 
Alcide de Gasperi has well filled a place 
in the record of the future of the world. 
His foresight and wisdom are further in- 
dicated by his choice and support of 
Mario Scelba to succeed him as leader 
of his beloved country. May Premier 
Scelba be blessed with a similar long and 
distinguished career of service to his 
country and the entire free world. 


Pakistan, Iran, Turkey: New Frontiers 
for Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1954 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I enclose a most 
informative article regarding one of the 
3 or 4 most crucial frontiers in the world. 
The United States welcomes the clear- 
headed and courageous action of the 
Pakistan Government in allying itself 
openly with the free world and offering 
to contribute its full strength to the 
common defense against the common 
enemy—Communist imperialism. ‘The 
United States Government must be 
equally clear-headed and courageous in 
implementing the new agreement 
promptly and effectively, 

The article is by the veteran obscrver 
and student of world affairs, Edgar An- 
sel Mowrer and appears in Colliers of 
June 25, 1954: 

New FRONTIER ror FREEDOM 


(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 

Secretary of State John Foster Dulles rose 
from his desk in the State Department, 
Washington, and walked over to an illumi- 
nated globe in a corner of the office. “What 
would you think,” he asked me, “if the free 
world’s Middle Fast defense were organized 
right up on the Soviet border?” He drew his 
finger from Turkey across Iran and Afghan- 
istan to Pakistan. 

“Would the countries involved like it?“ I 
asked. 

“That remains to be seen,” the Secretary 

My interview with Dulles took place last 
September. Four months later Turkey had— 
withour blessing—offered Pakistan a treaty 
of friendship and cooperation in the politi- 
eal, economic, cultural and defense fields, and 
the United States had agreed to add Pakistan 
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to the long list of countries to which we are 
supplying arms for defense against ag- 
gression. 

In April, we also concluded a military-aid 
agreement with Iraq. We have had a similar 
agreement with Iran since 1949, and there Is 
reason to believe that Afghanistan would like 
to get American weapons, too. Thus the first 
steps have been taken toward forging what 
Dulles envisioned that September after- 
noon—a defense line on the Soviet Union's 
southern approaches. 

The whole Middle East Is excited over the 
Dulles line—as I discovered on a tour of the 
colorful area. But before taking up what I 
saw and heard, let's consider for a moment 
Bow much the new pacts will mean to our 
own future. 

The most important step of all was the 
bringing of Pakistan into the Western camp. 
While the United States agreed only to arm 
Pakistan, the Turkish-Pakistan mutual-de- 
fense pact makes her a partner of our stanch 
ally, Turkey. Should the Soviet Union attack 
the United States or any other member of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, the 
rest of the signatories—including Turkey— 
are pledged to full support. Under the 
Turkish-Pakistan Pact, Pakistan would then 
be expected to go to Turkey’s—and therefore 
our—assistance, j 

The Pakistan agreements could prove the 
free world's most important move since it 
went to war in Korea. They also mean a 
great extension of the former American 
policy of containment of communism. In- 
deed, the free world seems to have seized 
the initiative In the cold war and certainly 
has established another front from which 
to fight in case the cold war gets hot. 

Other Middle East countries may line up 
behind Turkey and Pakistan in a defensive 
allinnce. If and when they do, the free 
‘world will be able to seal the invasion routes 
around the Persian Gulf, protect or interdict 
the great oll fields of the area, defend the 
Suez Canal, deny the Indian Ocean to Soviet 
submarines, add perhaps 20 or more divisions 
to the forces of freedom, and give those forces 
airbases close to the Soviet's interior. 

‘These goals are highly desirable regardless 
of what happens in Indochina and Korea. 
The Middle East is a major gap in the almost 
worldwide defense wall we have been grad- 
ually erecting against Communist aggression. 
Indochina and Korea lie far from this poten- 
tial area of operations and cannot affect it: 
they are advance outposts of our Pacific 
chain of Far East bases. Given a few years, 
food fortune, and resolute leadership, the 
tree world may close the Middle East gap 
and thus complete a global Monroe Doctrine 
warning the Communists: So far but no 
farther. 

Dulles is providing the needed leadership 
in this first stage of building the Middle East 
wall, It was he who approved Pakistan as 
the key ally in the new setup, he who pushed 
through the arm-Pakistan program against 
powerful opposition, he who encouraged Tur- 
key in her offer to Pakistan of a full military 
alliance. 

Behind our decision to arm Pakistan raged 
one of the hottest, though virtually unpub- 
lcized, controversies In Washington in recent 
years. While the subject was still under 
consideration India protested against any 
arming of her subcontinental rival. Paul 
Hoffman, original head of the Economic Co- 
operation Administration (ECA), called on 
President Eisenhower to voice his disap- 
Proval; he ssid he agreed with Chester Bowles, 
or mer Ambassador to India, that such action 
would only heighten tension between Indis 
and Pakistan and might cause us to lose 
India altogether. There was even opposition 
Within the State Department, where some 
officials feared that arming Pakistan might 
drive India into communism. 

On the other hand, Republican leader 
Senator Wirum F. KNow ann, of California, 
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who had recently toured the Middle East, 
thought the new plan might well become 
“Secretary Dulles“ master stroke in geo- 
politics.” 

On December 28, 1953, President Eisen- 
hower gave final approval to the arms-for- 
Pakistan program. Three weeks later I left 
on assignment from Collier's for Pakistan, 
India, Afghanistan. Iran, Iraq, and Turkey. 
I wanted to find the answers, if possible, to 
such questions as: 

What kind of ally will Pakistan make? 
What new risks have we assumed? What 
is the outlook for bringing Iran firmly into 
the defensive alliance to close the gap of 
nearly 1,200 miles between Turkey and Pak- 
istan? What is the attitude of Iraq, of 
Afghanistan? 

On my arrival at Karachi, capital of Pak- 
istan, I found a remarkable change had oc- 
curred since my last visit 3 years before. The 
people had transformed the former sleepy 
garrison town of less than 300,000 inhabi- 
tants into a going capital of 1,500,000 popu- 
lation. The overhead roar of international 
alrliners and the horns of motorcars and 
buses mingled with the shouts of farmers 
to their overloaded donkeys, the squawking 
of bicycle rickshas and cyclists, and the 
tinkling of bells attached to the knees of 
camels. 


MANY FEARED FOR PAKISTAN'S SURVIVAL 


When Pakistan became an independent 
dominion within the British Commonweaith 
of Nations in 1947, even some of its friends 
predicted it would not survive. They asked 
how 75 million people, divided into 2 wide- 
ly separated mountainous areas with un- 
friendly Indian territory between, lacking 
many natural resources and with almost no 
well-developed industry, could hope to es- 
tablish and maintain economic and political 
stability in a total area about one-eighth 
the size of the United States. West Pak- 
istan borders on Iran, Afghanistan and 
India. missing contact with Russia by only 
a few miles. East Pakistan is bordered by 
India, the Bay of Bengal and Burma. 

Despite these heavy handicaps, I found, 
the people of Pakistan are determined to 
remain united and to remain free. By will 
and by work they are creating a Moslem 
state to preserve the Mosiem way of life. 

Pakistan’s desire for an alliance with the 
United States stems from the firmest of 
foundations—calculated and legitimate self- 
interest. Its prime minister, Mohammed 
Ali, was formerly ambassador to Washington 
and saw for himself what Western life is 
like. But the alliance will be no one-way 
road. Pakistan is prepared to carry its share 
of the burden, both economically and mili- 
tarily. 

“Dont underestimate our stability,” 
Mumtaz Hasan, Secretary for the Ministry 
of Finance, told me. “We havent much 
money, but we grow enough to feed our peo- 
ple—barring another bad drought like last 
year when you pulled us out with a gift of 
wheat. So long as the world needs jute and 
cotton, Pakistan can be self-supporting.” 

Pakistan's sense of unity with the Western 
mations in foreign affairs is strengthened by 
the possibility that Red China someday 
might move against East Pakistan. If sọ, 
the Karachi Government would defend its 
eastern provinces with all its strength. A 
strong Pakistan thus will be a deterrent to 
any move by Red China into the subcon- 
tinent. 

The Pakistan people have an indomitable 
spirit, a fine military tradition, and a re- 
markable interest in world affairs, derived 
in part from long association with the Brit- 
ish. I first noticed these qualities while 
talking at Karachi with Iskander Mirza, a 
former officer, now permanent Defense Secre- 
tary. Mirza, a man of action (he loves to 
hunt), welcomed me in English accents. 

When I asked him what he thinks of for- 
eign protests against American arms for 
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Pakistan, he snorted: “Let them scream their 
heads off. As Pakistan becomes stronger, 
they will become friendly enough.” 
he told me, “Go where you like, see what you 
like, and talk to whom you like.” 

Armed with this carte blanche, I saw a 
good deal of the Pakistan Army. I visited 
Chief of Staff General Nasir Ali in his house 
at army headquarters in Rawalpindi. I 
stayed at Peshawar with Divisional Com- 
mander Haq Nawaz, a devout man who dis- 
cusses religious philosophy and military 
strategy with equal ease. I went to the 
races at Lahore with Maj. Gen. Azam Khan. 
I spent hours in discussions with younger 
officers, And I visited the school for re- 
cruits at Rawalpindi. 

Nearly all the high command, I found, 
were trained in English military schools and 
had led troops in World War II against the 
Germans or Japanese. To the Pakistanis, 
the military is the finest of all professions. 
Voluntary service is often for as long as 30 
years—and hereditary. In three separate 
companies where I lunched, the fathers of 
three-fourths of the rookies had served with 
the colors. In many villages the prettiest 
girls scorn suitors out of uniform. 

Pakistan's Army, Navy, and Air Force con- 
sist entirely of volunteers. All three serv- 
ices can get as many recruits as they can 
pay. These are the people ot the famous 
Khyber Rifles, the Pathan Regiment, the 
Baluchi Regiment, the Punjabis. Kipling's 
Gunga Din was from what is now Pakistan. 

Pakistan leaders told me they hope to 
raise their army from its present strength of 
8 divisions and assorted special battalions 
to 20 peacetime and 30 wartime divisions of 
15,000 men each. In terms of manpower, 
225,000 men are now in the armed forces and 
there is a poal of a million men with mii- 
tary training. The eventual size of the 
Pakistan Army will depend largely on the 
amount of equipment supplied by the 
United States. The extent and kind of mili- 
tary aid we will provide is now being studied 
by a survey commission. 


FOREIGN MINISTER OPPOSES NEUTRALITY 


India’s Prime Minister, Jawaharlal Nehru, 
talks earnestly of the good that might flow 
from maintaining a policy of neutrality in 
the world struggle between communism and 
freedom, but the martial Pakistanis take a 
different view. Bearded and pious Foreign 
Minister Zafrullah Khan told me, “Neu- 
trality offers no safety for us. Our sympa- 
thies are with the West and we prefer to 
carry our share from the beginning.” 

Prime Minister Mohammed Ali, a heavily 
built, smiling Bengali, went further. “We 
consider the dangers involved in becoming 
your ally,” he explained, “smaller than those 
of remaining aloof and seeing the free 
nations go under one by one.” 

General Ayub Khan, Pakistan commander 
in chief, clinched the argument. “We are 
prepared to be your friends,” he said. “But 
we will fight communism whether you are 
our friends or not.” 

At Karachi, Maj. Gen. Mohammed Musa, 
deputy chief of staff, gave me the picture as 
the Pakistanis see it: 

“Communism’s four military objectives in 
this part of the world are the Suez Canal 
Zone, the great Persian Gulf oil area, 
Pakistan's airfields, notably at Dalbandin, 
Pishin, and Quetta, and Pakistan's port of 
Karachi. As things stand, we could not pre- 
vent Soviet occupation of the first two, 
though we could make it costly. With suf- 
ficient arms, Pakistan alone can preserve 
its airfields for the wartime use of Ameri- 
can planes and prevent Karachi from be- 
coming a Soviet submarine base.” 

Wartime airfields closer to the new Soviet 
industrial centers beyond the Urals are con- 
sidered immensely valuable by high allied 
officers whom I consulted—General Gruen- 
ther, NATO commander; Gen. Paul Ely, 
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French chief of staff; and Greece's premier, 
Field Marshal Alexander Papagos. 

The map tells why. To Omsk in Siberia 
from our Morroccan fields is about 4,000 
miles; from Okinawa, more than 3,200 miles; 
from Libya, 3,000 miles; from Foggia in 
Italy, about 2,700 miles; from Ankara in 
Turkey, something over 2,100 miles. But 
from Quetta (or Pishin) in Pakistan, Omsk 
is only 1,700 miles. What a spot for a re- 
fueling station or a fighter base to support 
our bombers on their way to or returning 
from Siberian targets should war be forced 
upon us. 

Yet—even with Turkey's assistance 
Pakistan could not (as General Musa ad- 
mitted) prevent Communist land forces 
from advancing south and occupying the 
great Irani or Iraqi oil fields or the Suez 
Canal Zone. The oil fields and the Canal 
Zone can be defended by weaker forces 
against land attack from the north on only 
one line: the Zagros Mountains, which 
range northwest to southeast through Iran 
to Pakistan, with peaks as high as our 
Rockies, Just three major passes lead 
through the Zagros into Irag and the same 
number to the head of the Persian Gulf. 

Farther east, access to the warm salt water 
of the Arabian Sea lies across a 900-mile-wide 
stretch of desert. Properly defended by a 
coalition of Turks, Iraqis, Iranians, and 
Pakistanis, with Anglo-American air sup- 
port, this mountain-and-desert line might 
be held against a multitude. And holding it 
would be even easier if Afghanistan would 
permit Pakistan forces to advance north to 
the Hindu Kush mountain range, just south 
of the Afghanistan-Soviet border. 

What chance have the United States, 
Pakistan, and Turkey of forming such a 
Middle East coalition and bridging the gap? 
What prospects are there that Afghanistan 
will permit Pakistan forces to move across 
the border? 


OVER MOUNTAINS AND DESERT TO KABUL 


The answers lay to the west of Pakistan. 
I headed first toward Afghanistan. The 
country lies between Pakistan and the Soviet 
Union and at present forms a neutral buffer 
between the Communist and anti-Commu- 
nist camps. Because no pilot cared to land 
a plane on the ice-covered dirt field at Kabul, 
the Afghan capital, I hired a chauffeur- 
driven car and set out from Peshawar. The 
unheated, 1949 model American car first 
threaded the 28-mile-long Khyber Pass until 
the pavement ended at the Afghan frontier, 
Then we crossed a desert, ascended a steep, 
narrow gorge, climbed painfully over a 7,000- 
foot snow-blown mountain range and came 
down soon after dark into frozen Kabul (pro- 
nounced cobble). We had traveled 180 miles 
in 12 hours. 

On both sides of the frontier we continu- 
ally met camels. These giant beasts are still 
an important means of transportation even 
in progressive Pakistan. Each winter tens 
of thousands of persons migrate from 
Afghanistan across the Khyber Pass into 
Pakistan and India in search of livelihood 
and return in the spring. We met many 
camels, and at each meeting it was the car, 
not the camel, that turned aside. 

Afghanistan's 12 million inhabitants are 
almost untouched by communism—or de- 
mocracy. Their Government is unusual. 
Until recently, the King and most high state 
officials were members of a single branch 
of a single family—the Duranis. Afghans 
call their country a “democratic constitu- 
tional monarchy.” 

Keeping such a kingdom independent is 
no small diplomatic feat. Of the 120,000 
conscripted soldiers, 70,000 are used for police 
duty. The remainder lack even simple 
equipment. Appeasing the mighty Soviet 
Union seems—at present—a necessity. But 
Indian loans are welcome, and the Afghans, 
with a minimum of publicity, are appealing 
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to the United States for as much ald as 
possible. The United States Export-Import 
Bank already has advanced the country 
$39,500,000 for economic projects, and the 
Afghans also would like to get some modern 
weapons. 

I came away convinced that the Afghan 
rulers, although anti-Communist, are con- 
scious of their country's weakness and ex- 
posed position and will not open their bor- 
ders to Pakistan troops or join the West 
until they feel that the United States is 
willing and able to defend them under all 
circumstances—a difficult task. There is no 
official confirmation of recent reports that 
the Afghans have suggested or are consider- 
ing federation with Pakistan. On the con- 
trary, the story has been officially denied. 

Iraq was the next country I visited. Of- 
ficials in Washington and Karachi had said 
Iraq's adherence to the Turkish-Pakistan 
pact was eminently desirable—partly because 
Iraq lies just west of the Zagros Mountains, 
partly because the Iraqis are Arabs and their 
adherence might eventually bring other Arab 
states into the alliance, 

In the legendary city of Bagdad, I inter- 
viewed the then Prime Minister of Iraq, Dr. 
Mohammed Fadhil al-Jamali, in his Euro- 
pean-type house. Dr. Jamali and his cabi- 
net later resigned over a domestic political 
issue, but his successor, Arshad al-Umarl, 
continued the existing foreign policies. 

Talks initiated by the Jamali government 
resulted in an agreement in April whereby 
the United States will furnish military aid 
to Iraq in return for that country's promise 
to defend itself against aggression. 

But joining a military alliance with Tur- 
key and Pakistan ts something different,” Dr. 
Jamali told me. “It might cause misunder- 
standing among our friends of the Arab 
League. Also we should have to consult our 
ally, Great Britain, before answering any 
such invitation.” 

My visits and interviews In Afghanistan 
and in Iraq gave me no firm conviction that 
either country would come quickly into the 
Dulles line for Middle East defense, though 
of the two we seem to have a better chance 
to win over Iraq. However—and this is 
somehow encouraging—while both are highly 
desirable as allies, neither is absolutely nec- 
essary at the moment. The one essential 
country—in addition to Turkey and Paki- 
stan—tis Iran. If Iran is missing as a strong 
member of the alliance, a door comprising 
some 900 miles of common frontier with 
Soviet Russia will be left open. 

Failure to close this door will not blot out 
all we gain by having Pakistan as an ally, but 
it surely would leave the non-Communist 
Middle East and the free world dangerously 
and unnecessarily vulnerable, The door can 
be closed by building Iran as a strong link in 
the defense line. Iranians with whom I 
talked stated openly that the United States 
must put up the money needed. 

Tran is not only exposed externally, but 
is fearfully weak internally. Few Americans 
realize how close Iran came to communism 
in August 1953. Our Ambassador, Loy W. 
Henderson, believes that had the Iranian 
people waited 48 hours longer to throw out 
weeping Prime Minister Mohammed Mossa- 
degh and recall the exiled Shah, the Tudeh 
(Communist) Party would have seized con- 
trol of the nation and made it another Soviet 
satellite. 

Many observers told me that Iran still 
could lurch downward through nationalism 
into communism—or could rise to become a 
stable nation capable of considerable self- 
defense against its northern neighbor. They 
believe that the course Iran follows depends 
largely on the amount of American aid it 
receives—and how well that aid is utilized. 

Tran has been getting some military ald 
from the United States for several years. 
Brig. Gen. Robert A. McClure, head of the 
United States military mission training the 
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Iranian Army, considers the soldiers first- 
rate material and the officers, many of them 
French-trained, quick to learn. In a couple 
of years, the Iranian Army could—if it gets 
enough United States help—fill its part of 
the gap between the Turks and Pakistanis. 
But first the nation must get back on its 
feet economically. 

AN INTERVIEW WITH THE SHAH OF IRAN 

The Shah, Mohammed Riza Pahleyl, frank!ty 
discussed Iran's dire economic plight and 
need for American aid when he received me 
at a mountain-top hotel outside Teheran. 
He entered the room without ceremony, 
dressed for skiing. A handsome man of 34 
who speaks excellent English, he waved me 
to a seat beside him on a sofa and began to 
talk. 

“Tran is a ruin,” he said. “First military 
occupation, then rule by Moseadegh have left 
us with a shattered economy. We urgently 
need more money to pay our civil servants, 
our police, and our army. We need funds to 
increase our productivity by more irrigation, 
to repair our railroads, and main roads, to 
transform our army from an internal police 
to a national defense force. 

“Until we have repaired the damage of 
recent years, our people would never under- 
stand any discussion of common defense 
with Turks or Pakistanis. Our present Job 
I repeat—is rehabilitating our country. 

In 1949," the Shah continued, “I visited 
Washington and asked for American eco- 
nomic help. Had I got it, Iran would never, 
I feel sure, have come so close to utter ruin 
and communism. Now you are helping us. 

“It is up to you to decide whether you 
wish to tide us over until our oll revenues 
fill the gap. You have given Turkey a billion 
and a half dollars. Iran could be equajly 
important.” 

The new Prime Minister, Gen. Fazollah 
Zahedi, the man who arrested Mossadegh 
and put down the combined Communist and 
fanatical nationalist conspiracy just in time, 
also talked eloquently of economic aid from 
the United States, but did not answer my 
questions about common defense. 

This situation seems to leave the prob- 
lem of total Middle East defense very largely 
in the lap of the Shah. Foreigners insist 
that only he can give the popular backing 
to make the vital decisions, some of them 
unpopular, necessary to stabilize and 
strengthen his country. Moreover, he still 
must prove that he can rule Iran. The Shah 
is liked as an affable, well-meaning young 
man, but in the past he has been indecisive. 

From these countries of more or less un- 
certainty, I moved next to Turkey, where 
there is no doubt of national sympathies and 
capabilities, 

The most striking characteristic of new 
Turkey is determination. Modern Turks 
have decided that their country (a tenth the 
size of the United States and with only 22 
million people) is to be a great nation— 
and they are well on thelr way to making 
it so. 

Greatness requires that the Turks main- 
tain an army larger than they can afford— 
at present, 19 divisions, 13,000 men to a 
division. They acquired the means to sup- 
port such forces by becoming an ally of the 
United States and entering NATO. Since 
1947, United States taxpayers have invested 
about a billion and a half dollars in Turkey. 

IN THE SHADOW OF THE SOVIET MENACE 

To deserve this money, the Turkish Re- 
public for almost 3 years stood at the end of 
the NATO line, exposed to the threatening 
might of the Soviet Union to the north and 
northeast and with only the political soft 
spots of Iran and the Arab countries to the 
east and south. But the Turks are not a 
timid people. Some two-thirds of the Turk- 
ish soldiers invalided home from Korea or 
released after a term of service volunteered 
to go back, 
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Former President Ismet Inonu, old, deaf, 
and wonderfully brash, confided to me at his 
Ankara home: “Our next task must be rais- 
ing the morale of our European allies to the 
level of America and Turkey.” 

The Turks sre modeling their army on 
American lines. They are committed to 
partnership, President Celal Bayar, return- 
ing home from his visit to the United States, 
told his countrymen, “The Americans like us 
and have confidence in us just as we like 
them and rely upon them.” Prime Minister 
Adnan Memderes and opposition leader 
Kasim Gulek both made the same remarks: 
“Never forget that no matter how sharp our 
internal political struggles, they will not 
change Turkey's will to be a close friend of 
the United States.” 

All this helps explain why Turkey, once it 
was sure of American approval, took the 
initiative in starting the mountain-and- 
desert wall across southern Asia, Its first 
choice of an ally in the area was Pakistan. 
An army captain who showed me around 
Ankara remarked: “If we can get a few more 
such friends, we may avoid world war III.“ 

Today Turkey—no longer end man, but key 
man—has become a sort of universal joint 
inking three defense groups: the 14-nation 
NATO, the Ankara Alliance (Turkey, Greece, 
and Yugoslavia), and the Turkish-Pakistani 
partnership, whose further development is 
Turkey's chief diplomatic task in the days 
ahead. 

Pakistan's rejection of neutrality has dis- 

pelled a nightmare of certain United States 
ambassadors (names withheld on request)— 
that India might succeed in creating a vast 
neutral belt from Indonesia to Any 
neutral belt, they think, inevitably helps the 
Communists. 
But India’s Nehru has not abandoned his 
impracticable dream, as I learned when I 
called on him in New Delhi. “By arming 
Pakistan,” he told me, “you are involving a 
whole area that needs peace and economic 
improvement in a political dispute and per- 
haps in a new war. I do not see what you 
expect to get out of it.” 

“Another deterrent to a possible Soviet 
attack.” 

“Local forces are no deterrent. The only 
real deterrent is Russia's fear of war with 
America,” he declared. 

“That fear failed to prevent the Commu- 
Dist attack in Korea,” I countered. 

“That was another matter. Now you will 
drive awakening young Asians into the Com- 
munist camp by seeming to seek Asian man 
power to fight your battles. If you really 
want peace, you should cease talking of al- 
lances, armament, and war. You should 
think peace, talk peace, and act peace.” 

“Mr. Prime Minister,” I broke in, “are you 
trying to stop armed aggression by incanta- 
tion?” 

TALK OF WAR AND A-EOMBS CRITICIZED 


Nehru’s handsome face grew darker. “No 
and no. It is your Mr. Dulles who is using 
incantations—always talking of war and 
A-bombs.” 

“I think Mr. Dulles wants peace as much 
as you do.“ 

“Then he is on the wrong track,” Nehru 
retorted. At the door the Prime Minister 
said good-by and added: “Always remember, 
we must have peace at almost any price.” 
And he was gone. 

Some Americans and others argue that in 
arming Pakistan we are losing India. The 
truth is we never had India to lose, and 
United States officials in Asia expect no very 
serious reaction to the Pakistan agreements. 
Some even say that if the United States con- 
tinues to offer arms to India for the tame 
anti-Communist purpose as to Pakistan, In- 
dia someday may decide to accept them and 
join the armed freedom front. 

Informed Americans in the Middle East 
willl give you a guess that the cost of build- 
ing the Dulles line of defense will be a bil- 
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lion dollars over the next few years, but they 
agree that it is worth building. Back home 
I found no money estimates available from 
officials, but Vice President Nixon told me 
he considers the move “a necessary step in 
resisting Communist penetration.” 

Admiral Arthur W. Radford, Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, goes still further. 
In his office at the Pentagon, he said: “Our 
decision to bolster the Middle East was es- 
sential. If we had done nothing, the So- 
viets were almost sure to move into the area, 
They have had their eyes on it for a long 
time.” 

Every successful move we have made over 
the last 7 years—whether helping Greece or 
Turkey, breaking the Berlin blockade, oper- 
ating the Marshall plan, promoting NATO, 
or intervening to save the Republic of Ko- 
rea—has entailed the danger of major war. 

This danger is perhaps what Secretary 
Dulles had in mind when he said: 

“Sometimes it is necessary to take risks 
to win peace just as it is necessary in war to 
take risks to win victory.” 


Your Congressman Reports to You 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I was 
elected to the United States House of 
Representatives in 1948. During the 6 
years I have served in Congress I have 
attempted to maintain close communi- 
cation with the people of my district by 
reporting each week on my activities and 
on the actions taken by the Congress. I 
have done this for two reasons: first, 
because I believe that those who have 
honored me by selecting me as their 
representative are entitled to know the 
manner in which I have acted on their 
behalf; second, because I believe that in 
this American democracy of ours, politics 
is the business of all citizens and it is 
important that they know what is hap- 
pening in the Congress. 

The 83d Congress is drawing to a close. 
I think it is well to review some of its 
most important activities, and accord- 
ingly, I am presenting copies of the let- 
ters which I wrote on important subjects 
during the session: 

PROMOTION oF Carr. HYMAN G. RICKOVER 

(Newsletter No. 124) 
FEBRUARY 14, 1953. 

Since I wrote to you a few weeks ago re- 
specting the case of Capt. Hyman George 
Rickover, I went into the matter much more 
thoroughly and was even more appalled by 
the action of the admirals in having passed 
over him for promotion. Not only is he the 
acknowledged authority in the Navy on the 
application of atomic power to the propul- 
sion of naval vessels, but during World War 
II, he helped perfect so many electrical de- 
vices that it is said a four-star admiral put 
the following note in Rickover's service file. 
“This man has done more for the Navy from 
an engineering point of view than any other 
officer." 

On Thursday I made a speech branding 
the action of the admirals as a shocking ex- 
ample of military waste and profligacy. By 
any reasonable standards that the 
wanted to use, Rickover should have been 
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promoted, but because of the secrecy sur- 
rounding the proceedings of naval selection 


Commander in Chief of the Navy, the Presi- 
dent of the United States knows, the stand- 
ards for promotion employed by the selec- 
tion board may be those recommended by 
Adm. Joseph Porter in Gilbert and Sullivan's 
Pinafore when he sings: 

“I polished up that handle so carefulee 

That now I am the ruler of the Queen's 
Navee.” 
And— 


“I thought so little they rewarded me 
By making me the ruler of the Queen's 
Navee.” 

Maybe it was an admiral's stepped-on toe 
with a long memory that deprived the Navy 
of Rickover’s services; or perhaps it was 
“convoy mentality.” This was a phrase I 
used to show the admirals’ refusal to permit 
any nonconformity. Under the rules of the 
wartime convoy system, no matter how fast 
a ship was capable of traveling, as long as 
it was part of the convoy it was compelled 
to reduce speed to equal that of the convoy's 
slowest member. “Apparently,” I said, “the 
admirals have transferred that rule of the 
convoy to the field of officer selection.” 

In my opinion, the Rickover case is im- 
portant because we are in a new age, an 
atomic age, an age of new weapons and it 
is necessary that we recognize by promotion 
to top echelons officers who are scientists, 
as well as fighting men. President Eisen- 
hower recognized this in his book, Crusade 
in Europe, when he wrote: 

“Indeed one of the most important char- 
acteristice of the successful officer today is 
his ability to continue changing his meth- 
ods, almost even his mental processes, in 
order to keep abreast of the constant change 
that modern science, working under the 
compelling urge of national self-preserva- 
tion, brings to the battlefield.” 

I suggested to the House that (1) naval 
selection boards which pass upon the pro- 
motions of engineering officers to admiral 
be made up of three civilians selected by 
the President from among the outstanding 
scientists and engineers in the country in 
addition to the admirals; (2) to eliminate 
complete secrecy by requiring that a steno- 
graphic record be made of the entire pro- 
ceedings of the board, with copies forwarded 
to the President of the United States, the 
Secretaries of Navy and Defense, and to the 
chairman of the Armed Services Committee 
of the Senate. In the event of disagree- 
ment in the selection of the officers, such 
disagreement could be noted and attached 
to the stenographic report by minority mem- 
bers; (3) the President to have the power 
to substitute those approved by the minority 
in place of those approved by the majority 
if he so desires, rather than being restricted 
as he is now to vetoing the proceedings of 
the board and reconvening it. 


(Newsletter No. 127) 
Marcu 14, 1953. 

Congressman DEMPSEY of New Mexico ap- 
peared to be completely serious at lunch last 
week as he proposed petitioning the Atomic 
Energy Commission to postpone the ex- 
plosion of the atomic bomb scheduled for 
March 17. “For the last couple of centuries,” 
he said, “the Irish have had St. Patrick's 
day for their very own. It is the one day 
of the year when we make all the noise, 
Now the Atomic Energy Commission comes 
along and outdoes us with their bomb. It's 
an outrage.” 

In my last newsletter to you I wrote “next 
week should write the ending—happy or 
unbappy—to the Rickover story.” This week 
the ending was written—a favorable ending 
which came quite suddenly and unexpect- 
edly. On March 6, I testified before the Sen- 
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ate Armed Services Committee. Four days 
later Senator BSALTONSTALL, chairman of the 
committee, made public a letter dated 
March 6, which he had received from Secre- 
tary of the Navy Anderson, in which the 
Secretary stated that he was going to con- 
vene two selection boards. One board would 
meet for the purpose of recommending for 
retention for another year, engineering duty 
captains who were due to retire this June, in- 
cluding one who would be experienced and 
qualified in the fleld of atomic propulsive 
machinery. This is Rickover's special field. 
The second selection board to which the 

referred would be convened in 
July for the purpose of selecting captains 
for promotion to rear admiral, one of whom 
would be required to be an engineering duty 
captain experienced and qualified in the field 
of atomic propulsive machinery. There is 
no doubt that the Secretary's language is 
directed specifically toward rectifying the 
injustice done to Rickover and practically 
assures his promotion. 

The action proposed by the Secretary 18 
unprecedented in the long history of the 
Navy. Never before has the Navy taken the 
unheard-of step of reviewing the case of a 
captain twice passed over for promotion to 
rear admiral. It marks the end of an in- 
tensive engagement which started on Jan- 
uary 22 when I took the floor to bring the 
Rickover case to the attention of the Con- 
gress. At that time, few conceded any hope 
for a favorable conclusion, and I myself 
stated that the odds were 99 to 1 against 
Rickover. Yet, I believed the Navy was so 
wrong that the fight must be made. On 
January 26 I sent copies of my speech to 
President Eisenhower and Senator SALTON- 
STALL in order that they might be made aware 
of the situation, On February 12 I again 
made a speech to the House, this time for 
an hour, in which I requested the Senate 
Armed Services Committee to withhold con- 
firmation of the officers recommended for 
appointment by the selection board until 
the committee had an opportunity to assure 
itself that the Navy’s atomic vessels pro- 
gram project would not be jeopardized by 
Rickover's retirement. I sent copies of the 
speech to President Eisenhower, to Senator 
SALTONSTALL and to all members of the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee, On February 
18, when the new story broke that Time 
magazine and Michael Amrine, of the North 
American Newspaper Alliance, declared that 
their stories on the atomic submarine had 
been held up by the Navy, one for 67 days and 
the other for 15 days, I again took the floor 
to protest against the Navy's censorship of 
Rickover’s part in the development of the 
atomic sub. On March 2 I addressed the 
House again, this time for an hour and a 
half, on the necessity for the prompt and 
successful completion of the atomic vessels 
project to national security and urging Rick- 
over's retention as head of the program in 
order that it continue to move forward un- 
impeded. On that day, too, I gained an 
ally in the fight when Senator Jackson, of 
Washington, who had been a member of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
agreed to join with me in testifying before 
the Senate Armed Services Committee which 
had decided to defer confirmation of all 
promotions to admiral until it could check 
the Rickover case. On March 5, I testified 
before the committee for more than an hour. 
The Secretary's letter was revealed on 
March 9. 

This is the log of the engagement. From 
Senator JoHN C. Srennis, of Mississippi. 
whom I had never met before testifying be- 
fore the Armed Services Committee, I re- 
ceived the following letter this week: 

“DEAR REPRESENTATIVE YATES: Again I 
want to congratulate you most heartily on 
your splendid presentation of the Rickover 
matter to our committee. Also I want to 
congratulate you on the results obtained, 
which seem to me to be a splendid solution 
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for the time being, and this is about as far 
as Secretary Anderson could have gone.” 
Let's call the Senator’s more-than-gener- 
ous commendation a ribbon for the Rickover 
campaign. 
Sincerely yours, 
SmwNeEY R. YATES, 
Member of Congress. 


‘TIDELANDS GIVEAWAY 
(Newsletter No. 130) 


Apri 4, 1953. 

The tidelands bill Is like a hardy biennial 
plant. It raises its olly head every 2 years 
with each new Congress. In previous years 
when it was approved by the House and the 
Senate, President Truman cut it down with 
his veto, and its supporters could never 
rally enough strength to revive it and over- 
ride the President. But this year, with the 
indication by President Eisenhower that he 
will approve the legislation, the bill prom- 
ises to attain full flower and to bear fruit 
for the coastal States. 

Since the first decision in 1947 of the 
United States Supreme Court, holding that 
the Federal Government has a paramount 
right to the submerged lands immediately 
seaward of the low-water shoreline, and to 
their oil deposits, representatives of Texas, 
Louisiana, and California have led a drive 
for a bill to change the law by conveying the 
Federal Government's interest to the States. 
It is understandable that these representa- 
tives should press for legislation so bene- 
ficial to their States. It is not so under- 
standable, however, that the President of 
the United States, representing the people of 
all 48 States, should favor legislation which 
conveys the property belonging to the people 
of all 48 States, to the people of only 3. 
It is equally difficult to understand why every 
Republican Member of the House from Illi- 
nois, excepting only Congressman McVey, 
should vote for the bill when it passed the 
House last week. The effect of their vote 
was to approve the relinquishment of the 
proprietary rights of their Illinois constitu- 
ents in the submerged oil resources—some 
$50 billion worth at least—to the people of 
three coastal States. States’ rights? What of 
the rights of the people of the State of 
Illinois? 

Senator Hrt has proposed that the oil re- 
sources be developed for the benefit of all 
the schoolchildren of the Nations. Others 
have urged that the oil deposits be conserved 
in the interests of national defense. Others 
have recommended that the ofl wealth be 
exploited to substantially reduce our national 
debt. If the bill passes, as it undoubtedly 
will, these become only suggestions of what 
might have been. 

During the debate on Monday and Tues- 
day, I made four speeches against the bill 
pointing out the many deceptions used by 
those who favor the bill to obtain its passage. 
The first was in calling the bill itself the 
“Tidelands bill” because the tidelands—the 
land lying between the high and low water 
marks on the shores of the ocean—were not 
even involved in the legislation. Everybody 
admits that the States own title to this strip 
of land and to inland waters such as rivers, 
lakes, and bays. Confusion began when pro- 
ponents of the bill began to designate the 
submerged lands lying seaward 3 miles from 
the low-water mark as tidelands in order to 
identify such lands as State owned because 
of the name. “This is no tidelands bill,” 
Isaid. “This bill could with much more jus- 
tice be called the tri-States misappropriation 
bill, It seeks to misappropriate the Nation's 
wealth for the benefit of Texas, Louisiana, 
and California, Talk about pouring oil on 
troubled waters—this bill will pour the oil 
wealth of 48 States into the tanks of only 3.“ 

I pointed out two instances of the scare 
warfare used by the attorncy general of Tex- 
as in an effort to win Illinois to Texas’ side of 
the controversy. The first was a letter to the 
bankers financing Chicago's new filtration 
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plant by raising questions as to the title to 
the land under Lake Michigan, Former Cor- 
poration Counsel Joseph F. Grossman de- 
scribed the effort for what it was:: 
propaganda designed to free the States bor- 
dering upon the oceans and the Gulf of 
Mexico from interference by the United 
States in the exploitation of all resources 
under those waters.” The second was a let- 
ter written by the same Attorney General of 
Texas to Senator Paul. Dova.as, stating that 
Dovatas’ position in opposition to the bill 
would destroy the title of Illinois to the 
land underlying Lake Michigan. A copy of 
the letter was read to Dovaias in the Senate 
by a Senator from Florida. Dovcias an- 
swered: “I thank the Senator for calling my 
attention to a letter which I have not yet re- 
ceived. The Senator seems to have more 
information about my correspondence than 
I possess.” 

Congressman BENDER made a two-sentence 
speech during the debate: “Mr. Speaker, I 
think we decided this issue with the last 
election. Now let's vote.“ I believe BENDER 
was wrong. Tidelands will still be an issue 
in the next election. 

Sincerely yours, 
Srneyr R. YATES, 
Member of Congress. 


A Report to My District 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I 
feel that the people of my district should 
have a full report of my accomplish- 
ments for them in the Congress during 
the 2d session of the 83d Congress. 
Therefore, I submit the following: 

A Congressman is an employee of the 
people. As your employee this is the 
second annual report. Government, 
which has grown enormously in recent 
years, should, I believe, be brought closer 
to the people. In order to help my 
neighbors, friends, and constituents have 
a greater understanding of the hap- 
penings in Washington, I have written 
a weekly column for the newspapers, 
engaged in weekly broadcasts, mailed 
out special legislative reports, and spoken 
at as many gatherings, of every descrip- 
tion, as physically possible. 

This session of the 83d Congress is 
over. I am proud to say that I had at 
least a small part in its accomplish- 
ments. But what are its accomplish- 
ments? It would be far too long a re- 
port, were one to list the hundreds of 
votes cast so I intend to touch on only 
eight of the many issues. All were part 
of the President's program and all were 
vigorously supported by me. In addi- 
tion to this I shall report to you the 
supplemental work, done exclusively for 
your benefit locally. 

On the national scene: 

First. The Truman budget, fiscal 1954, 
was reduced 61 percent. Seven billion 
one hundred million dollars less than 
former President Truman predicted for 
this year, fiscal 1955. 

Second. A tax bill was passed granting 
cut in income and excise taxes, amount- 
ing to $7.5 billion. 
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Third. The States were given title to 
and control of the submerged oil lands 
as opposed to Federal ownership and 
control. 

Fourth. A flexible farm bill was passed. 

Fifth. Economic controls were voted 
out the window; no depression has come 
as predicted by the prophets of doom 
and gloom, but, rather, the reverse is 
true—we have genuine prosperity. 

Sixth. The St. Lawrence seaway pro- 
fram was enacted after 30 years of fail- 
ure in prior Congresses. 

Seventh. A new social-security bill 
was passed, giving coverage to 10 mil- 
lion additional people, as well as raising 
the amount of the individual benefits. 

Eighth. The Congress enacted new 
stringent anti-Communist: internal se- 
curity laws, and the party itself was 
outlawed. - 

In addition to these specific measures, 
President Eisenhower fulfilled the spe- 
cial campaign pledge to take us out of 
war. For the very first time in 15 years 
our Nation is operating on a full peace- 
time economy—capacity employment 
exists, and jobs are safe—business is ex- 
cellent. 

As the President said several days ago: 

We have halted inflation. The purchasing 
power of the dollar has varied only one-half 
of 1 percent in the past 8 months. 


Because of this one who is usually an 
arch opponent of the Republican Party, 
Columnist Doris Fleeson, had this to say 
several weeks ago: 

Democrats who a few months ago were 
supremely confident that they would romp 
home in the House and win narrow control 
in the Senate are today full of misgivings. 
They are banking on the economic recession 
and slipping farm prices. Now the admin- 
istration’s attitude of confidence in both 
areas has infected them. Eisenhower's 
spokesmen are not merely talking confi- 
dence; they are betting it. 


These important national policies 
have had their direct effect on the peo- 
ple of Long Island, who are now more 
mumerous and more prosperous than 
ever before. For example, I predict in 
the building field alone we will have 
greater expansion, hard as it may be to 
believe, than any prior time. 

But what of the local and personal is- 
sues presented, supported and under- 
taken by your Congressman? The fol- 
lowing 22 points outline the work ac- 
complished for you on the local front: 

First. Promised funds for the mainte- 
nance of Fire Island Inlet. The Depart- 
ment of the Army has scheduled an en- 
gineer dredge for the inlet by mid-Sep- 
tember. 

Second. Promised a fight to the end 
for the establishment on a permanent 
basis of the Kings Point Merchant Ma- 
rine Academy in Nassau County. The 
bill passed the Merchant Marine Com- 
mittee, of which I am a member, cleared 
the all-powerful Rules Committee, and 
then passed the House on July 30. The 
bill has been bottled up in the Senate. 

Third. Obtained approval for the es- 
tablishment of new post offices in the 
First Congressional District, as well as 
the installation of city delivery and the 
establishment of new R. F. D. routes in 
many towns and villages. This repre- 
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sents the first such effective changes in 
10 years. 

Fourth. Sponsored what became 
known as the Wainright bill (H. R. 
8647). It passed the House on June 7, 
1954, and the Senate on August 16, 1954. 
This measure stopped seizure of small 
craft by Customs when boat owners add 
safety features to their vessels at Coast 
Guard’s request. This bill is part of a 
complete revision of all Coast Guard 
regulations to provide greater safety at 
sea. 

Fifth. Obtained first class status for 
the Suffolk County Air Base at West- 
hamption, including a permanent hous- 
ing program which passed the House on 
July 29, 1954. 

Sixth. Reduced danger and firing 
hazard at Montauk Point from the 
United States Army AA battery stationed 
there. Public hearings on this subject 
were held at Montauk in the winter of 
1954. 

Seventh. Reviewed the Government's 
choice of Calverton as an airfield site. 
This investigation perpetuated a change 
in site checking methods by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

Eighth. Halted runway extension con- 
struction at MacArthur Air Field in the 
Lake Ronkonkoma area based on the 
petition of local residents. Hearings in- 
dicated there would be no substantial 
benefit to national defense by this ex- 
pensive construction program. 

Ninth. Succeeded in having four pri- 
vate immigration bills passed by both 
Houses of Congress and signed by the 
President in behalf of Mrs. Nathalie Illi- 
ine, of Halesite; Miss Dorothy Sonya 
Goldschmidt, of East Northport; Theo- 
dora Sammartino, adopted daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Vincent Sammartino, of 
Islip; Alexander Ptsche, the husband of 
Mrs. Frieda Petsche of Northport. The 
passage of these four bills makes it pos- 
sible for these fine families, heretofore 
separated because of a technicality in the 
immigration laws to be reunited in these 
United States. 

Tenth. Obtained special funds for 
golden nematode research. Interceded 
continually with Secretary of Agriculture 
so that potato farmers would be taken 
out of competition with subsidized farm- 
ers of the South and West using diverted 
acreage. Stopped Cuban embargo on 
Long Island potatoes. 

Eleventh. Have been successful in ob- 
taining visas for admission to the United 
States and in expediting issuance of pass- 
ports for over 380 people. 

Twelfth. Obtained 10 appointments 
to United States Military Academy, and 
the United States Naval Academy, and 
the United States Air Force Academy. 
This is the greatest number in the his- 
tory of the First Congressional District. 

Thirteenth. Made weekly reports to 
the people by radio and through the 
press. Many leaders in Government have 
been guests on my radio program. Mem- 
bers of the Cabinet and executive branch 
will write a number of my weekly articles 
in the months ahead. 

Fourteenth. Obtained, by intercession 
with the Secretary of Interior and in con- 
junction with the New York State Con- 
servation Commissioner, a separate wild- 
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fowl shooting season for Long Island. 
Local hunters have been striving for a 
Long Island season ever since the event 
of hunting laws. 

Fifteenth. Insisted on special safety 
precautions for the Plum Island Animal 
Research Laboratory; conducted a safety 
inspection with the former Surgeon Gen- 


eral of the United States Army and other - 


qualified officials. 

Sixteenth. Presented, with Congress- 
man Martin Ds, of Texas, and Con- 
gressman CHARLES KERSTEN, of Wiscon- 
sin, an anti-Communist information 
series, 

Seventeenth. Made 2 overseas mis- 
sions for our Government; 1 to the 
Orient in 1953, and another as a con- 
gressional representative at the inau- 
guration of the Governor of the Virgin 
Islands. 

Eighteenth. Presented to the Suffolk 
County Board of Supervisors a histor- 
ical American flag that flew from the 
dome of the Capitol on the day of the 
inauguration of Dwight D. Eisenhower 
as President of the United States. 

Nineteenth. Sponsored a district-wide 
Americanism essay contest, offering as 
a prize a parchment copy of the new 
oath of allegiance, personally signed by 
President Eisenhower. 

Twentieth. Met with the President of 
the United States and the Prime Min- 
ister of Great Britain, Sir Winston 
Churchill, at the White House on Friday, 
June 25, 1954. 

Twenty-first. Polled, at my own ex- 
pense, the voters of the First District in 
order to obtain their views on the great 
issues of the day. Only by report such 
as this, of administration and individual 
action, may the people exercise intelli- 
gently their previous vote. 

Twenty-second. Worked in conjunc- 
tion with the Suffolk and Nassau officials 
on the rehabilitation program for the 
Long Island Railroad. 

My office in Washington, D. C., will 
remain open, in competent hands, for 
the use of those having problems in the 
Capital. Also, I shall have an office in 
Huntington and Wainscott, Long Island, 
where I can be reached by those wish- 
ing to see me on any matter. It has been 
a pleasure to serve you, and it is certain 
that you as my employer are entitled 
to pass judgment on these activities, 


Alcide de Gasperi: Soldier, Statesman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, the un- 
expected and untimely death of the for- 
mer premier of Italy, Mr. Alcide de Gas- 
peri is a great loss to the free world. 
Particularly will he be missed at this 
time when EDC appears to be in dire 
need of leaders of his stature. He was 
one of Europe's stanchest supporters of 
European unity and a key exponent of 
EDC. 
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Mr. de Gasperi led Italy from fascism 
through the Communist crisis and out 
of postwar chaos to a democratic pattern 
of government. His coalition govern- 
ment has nurtured the cooperation de- 
veloped between Italy and the free world. 
He was a bitter foe of the Communists 
and has worked unceasingly in the battle 
againg the Communist and neo-Fascist 
factions in his land. His untiring efforts 
have laid a foundation upon which the 
future of Italy is most promising. 

In the passing of Mr. Alcide de Gasperi 
the United States has lost a proven 
friend, the free world a leading spokes- 
man, and his beloved country an out- 
standing statesman. 

May the good Lord grant him eternal 
rest. 


Your Congressman Reports to You 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I present copies of several news- 
letters I have sent to my constituents 
during the 83d Congress: 

Hovusine 
(Newsletter No. 141) 


Jory 29, 1953. 

It is becoming Increasingly apparent that 
only a disagreement on the conference re- 
port on an important bill will prevent an 
adjournment by August 1. As quitting time 
nears, the Members are not disposed to re- 
commit any of the conference reports, be- 
cause they know that a stubborn group of 
conferees can keep Congress in session in- 
definitely. However, when the independent 
offices appropriations conference report came 
back to the floor last week, I made the fight 
to send it back to conference because the 
conferees had undertaken the destruction 
of the public-housing program. Although 
the report provided for the construction 
of 20,000 pubiic-housing units during the 
next fiscal year, there was also included a 
clause which prohibited the Public Housing 
Administration from entering into any new 
contracts with local housing authorities 
without the further approval of the Congress. 

I told the House that I had voted against 
the conference report and refused to sign it 
because I considered it to be one of the 
rankest pieces of discriminatory legislation 
I had seen. “It hits hardest against the lit- 
tle fellow,” I said, “the low-income family 
which cannot afford to pay for homes or 
apartments under present conditions.” In 
this report the low-income family gets prac- 
tically no help from its Government. On 
the other hand, those who can afford to buy 
houses get all the subsidies and all the as- 
sistance provided for by the Public Housing 
Act of 1949. * * * This bill should not be 
limited only to a rehabilitation of property; 
it must contain the opportunity for rehabili- 
tation of people, too. 

I pointed out further that the action of 
the conferees meant delaying if not killing 
many slum-clearance projects, because such 
projects cannot be approved unless housing 
is available for those being evicted. I read 
to the House the telegram of Fred Kramer, 
a leading Chicago realtor, which expressed 
the hope that funds would be made ayallable 
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for the continuance of the public-housing 
program. Mr. Kramer’s telegram stated: “As 
we sponsor and are vitally interested in pri- 
vate enterprise’s participation in the slum 
clearance and redevelopment program in 
Chicago, it is particularly vital that we have 
some public housing for relocation purposes 
Relocation is really the key for slum clear~ 
ance these days.” 

During the debate, Majority Leader HAL- 
Leck, of Indiana, rose to read a letter from 
President Eisenhower, which Indicated that 
the President had reversed his previous 
recommendation to continue the public 
housing program at an annual level of 35,000 
units and had approved the action of the 
conferees. I challenged Hatueck: “Does not 
the gentleman think the President of the 
United States ought to stop retreat- 
ing? * * * Certainly General Eisenhower 
ought to stabilize his lines and not retreat 
any more.” HALLECK replied: If the gen- 
tleman wants to take issue with the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the position 
he has taken, he may go ahead and do so. 
I am not going to.” Certainly, under the 
circumstances I believe that issue should be 
taken with the President. If he makes a 
definite recommendation to the Congress on 
an important matter for the purpose of in- 
fluencing congressional opinion and intend- 
ing that action be taken in accordance with 
his views, in the absence of some compelling 
reason, why should he not stand his ground? 
Why should he change his mind? The con- 
ference report was approved by the House by 
a vote of 239 to 161. 

Another conference report which came up 
Involved appropriations for the civil func- 
tions of the Army. This is the bill that pro- 
vides funds for river and harbor improve- 
ments. Congressman Jensen, of Iowa, 
looked quite dejected as he asked the Mem- 
bers to help him by voting for a $2,800,000 
appropriation, The story he told was a very 
sad one. It seems that the Missourl River 
had left its channel in his district and wan- 
dered away. The residents of his district 
had invested $2.5 million to construct a toll 
bridge across the old channel because the 
Army engineers had informed them that the 
river could be captured and returned to its 
previous bounds. The people now wanted 
the Army engineers to move the river back 
to its original channel at a total cost to the 
Government of about $9 million. Congress- 
man HAND, of New Jersey, a member of the 
subcommittee kept a straight face as he de- 
scribed the situation: “We are faced with a 
rather unique problem here. Instead of 
building a bridge over the river, we are sup- 
posed to build a river under the bridge.” 
The Members felt sorry for Jensen, but they 
nevertheless voted down his amendment. It 
is said by those who are familiar with this 
region that as the Missouri rolls past the 
point closest to the bridge, there is a sound 
like gurgling laughter as it looks toward the 
beautiful and lonesome structure now 
spanning a dusty gravel bed. 

Many of you have written to me inquir- 
ing about the conclusion of the case of Capt. 
Hyman George Rickover. I know you will be 
delighted to learn that this week it was 
recommended that he be promoted to rear 
admiral. 
Sincerely yours, 

Stoney R. Yares, 
Member of Congress. 


SHOOTING IN THE House 
(Newsletter No. 145) 
MarcH 3, 1954. 
Members of the House are frequently 
called upon to escort friends or members of 
their families to seats in the visitors’ gal- 
leries that overlook the floor of the House 
of Representatives. Usually they will sit 
there for a few moments of conversation to 
identify the Congressman speaking on the 
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floor, or to point out the parliamentary ma- 
neuvering, or to explain the bill being dis- 
cussed. Sitting there makes them all feel 
good, the Congressmen as well as the visitors, 
for it makes them feel as though they are 
really watching American democracy in ac- 
tion. 

There seemed to be nothing unusual about 
the galleries last Monday. Suddenly a 
series of sharp cracks like a bunch of fire- 
crackers being exploded startled the House. 
All proceedings were halted while everyone 
turned immediately toward the far corner 
of the galleries, and there in horror they saw 
three men and a woman standing with guns 
in their hands shooting into the mass of 
Congressmen below. The woman held a 
long automatic revolver with both hands and 
sprayed the House with bullets until her 
ammunition ran out, Then she waved a 
Puerto Rican flag aloft and tossed it over 
the railing, crying, “Viva Puerto Rico.” 

It was all over in less than a minute but 
In that brief period more than 20 shots spat- 
tered into the walls, into the ceiling, into 
the seats—and into 5 Congressmen. Con- 
gressman Morano, of Connecticut, was sit- 
ting on the aisle near the Speaker's Lobby, 
which is the main corridor. When the gun- 
fire exploded almost over his head, he raced 
for the exit and hurled himself through the 
doors. As he swung them open, a deep voice 
immediately behind him gasped, “They got 
me.” and Congressman Ben Jensen of Iowa 
stumbled and fell with a bullet in his back. 
A few seconds earlier, Jensen had been stand- 
ing next to Morano, Congressman KEAT- 
ING, of New York, thought they were firing 
blank cartridges and continued to watch the 
shooting until Congressman BENTLEY, of 
Michigan, who was standing next to him, 
gasped and collapsed into the center aisle 
with a bullet through his lung. Congress- 
man PATTON, of Arizona, was called off the 
fioor by a page to answer a telephone call. 
As he walked through the door a bullet 
pierced the seat he had just occupied and 
severed an artery in the leg of Congressman 
Rosertrs of Alabama, who was sitting in the 
next row behind. PERCY PRIEST, of Tennessee, 
pulled Ronerts to the floor, then removed his 
own tie and applied it as a tourniquet to 
Roseats’ leg. Majority Whip Les ARENDS was 
unaware that any thing was happening until 
a shot whistled by his ear and imbedded It- 
self in the table where he was sitting, 
sprinkling him with splinters. Congressman 
Canrievp, of New Jersey, was showered with 
plaster when a bullet hit the ceiling above 
him. Four or five bulleta spattered into 
the paneled wall a few feet above the heads of 
the pages. 

Tom Iorio is the Democratic pair clerk. 
He was talking to Congressman FALLON, of 
Maryland, near the pages’ bench in the rear 
of the House when it appeared that a rollcall 
vote would be demanded. Iorio left Farrow 
and went to his desk near the Speaker's 
rostrum to set up voting pairs for Members 
who were absent. When the shooting 
started, he leaned across his desk to see who 
had set off the fireworks. Lew Deschler, the 
Parliamentarian, pulled him back crying, 
“Get back, you fool—those are real shots.” 
In the rear of the Chamber, Congressman 
330 AES CS Se 
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When the gunmen were overcome and dis- 
armed, the Members got up from the floor 
and straggled in from the corridors. Dr. 
Calver, the congressional physician and his 
two assistants, rushed in to help the 
wounded. An icy numbness gripped every- 
body as they looked down at those lying 
on the floor. BenrLEY, ashen faced, 
very seriously hurt; Jensen, white, too, also 
badly hurt; Davis, of Tennessee, with his leg 
propped up and with friends holding hand- 
kerchiefs to both sides of his calf where the 
bullet had gone h; Roseats bleeding 
freely in spite of the tourniquet; and FALLON 
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looking around and waiting for the stretcher 
bearers. Many of the Congressman drew 
deep and nervous breaths as they looked at 
their injured colleagues. One of them voiced 
the sentiment of all when he said softly, 
“There but for the grace of God go I.” 

There was not so much a feeling of anger 
as of amazement. It was incredible, unbe- 
lievable that this thing should take place in 
the United States House of Representa- 
tives—and yet there it was. The first incli- 
nation was for more rigid security measures; 
more severe checking of visitors; more 
armed guards scattered throughout the gal- 
lerles—perhaps a bulletproof plate glass 
between the gallery railing and the ceiling. 
But there was a feeling of sadness, too. For 
the first time in the long history of the 
House, there had been a violent disruption 
of the open and friendly relationship be- 
tween the people watching their Government 
at work and their elected representatives. 

Sincerely yours, 
8 Swney R. YATES, 
Member of Congress. 


CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATING COMMITTEES 
(Newsletter No. 146) 


Marcu 12, 1954. 

There are Many congressional committees 
that you never hear about because they per- 
form their work in a quiet, efficient, and ob- 
jective manner. There are others whose ac- 
tivities are constantly emblazoned across 
the front pages of your daily newspapers. It 
may have been such a committee which 
prompted the late Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge to reply as he did when he was asked 
to comment on the work of congressional in- 
vestigating committees. “Perhaps the best 
way to answer your ouestion,” he said, “is to 
tell you about my friend Si Hoskins. As I 
was out walking one lovely spring morning, 
I saw Si sitting contentedly on the grassy 
bank of a stream, ‘Si,’ T asked, ‘what are you 
doing?’ Well, sir,’ he replied, I'm paid to 
shoot the muskrats. They are ruining the 
dam.“ There was a muskrat swimming in 
the water near him and I cried: “Hey, Si, 
there's one now—why don't you shoot?’ Si 
looked at the swimming animal, looked back 
at me and puffed a tranquil cloud of smoke 
into the air from his pipe. ‘Sir,’ he said, ‘do 
you really think I should shoot that muskrat 
and lose my job?'” 

Certainly the Senator's opinion could not 
have been intended to apply to all investiga- 
tions, for he must have been aware of the 
splendid work performed by the committee 
headed by his collengue, Senator Walsh, 
which exposed the Teapot Dome scandal. 
Similarly, in recent years, there have been re- 
strained, well-regulated hearings, as, for ex- 
ample, those conducted by Senator RUSSELL 
and a Senate Armed Services subcommittee 
into the dismissal of General MacArthur 


from his command in Korea; by Senator - 


FULBRIGHT and a Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency subcommittee Into the work of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation; by Repre- 
sentatives CHELF and KEATING, one a Demo- 
crat and one a Republican, into certain ac- 
tivities of the Department of Justice. There 
is no question but that the power to investi- 
gate and report back to the Congress for ac- 
tion is a most potent and necessary tool of 
democratic Government. 

Yet, it must be equally apparent that the 
power to investigate, like the power to tax, is 
the power to destroy. Those who wield the 
tremendous powers of government must have 
a constant and complete appreciation of the 
great responsibility which is theirs and must 
avoid abusing their authority. Investigative 
activities which are sensational, politically 
inspired, or keyed to the personal ambitions 
of the committee chairman, where reckless 
accusations are made without reasonable 
foundation in fact, will be terribly destruc- 
tive not only of personal reputation and eco- 
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nomic livelihood, but destructive as well, of 
the confidence of the people in their Govern- 
ment and in their basic institutions. It is a 
sad commentary when newspapers carry 
headlines such as the one which appeared 
recently: “Velde Committee Clears Clergy.” 
One would believe that the contrary would 
be true, that if there were to be a judgment, 
that it would be the ministers who should sit 
in judgment upon the congressional com- 
mittee. 

Despite the fact that Members of Congress 
are becoming more and more aware of public 
disapproval of the shortcomings of congres- 
sional committees, it is rare that they will 
do more than criticize them. A few weeks 
ago, the question of providing funds for two 
such committees came before the House. 
Although the Committee on Un-American 
Activities was criticized for publicity seek- 
ing; for the failure of Its chairman to observe 
the committee’s own rules when he author- 
ized, without consulting the committee, the 
subpenaing of former President Truman; for 
taking no responsibility for the testimony it 
received and published in its hearings, it was 
granted funds to carry on its work. There is 
a general feeling that the committee is work- 
ing in a much more objective way than it has 
in the past. Amazingly enough, however, a 
subcommittee of the House Government Op- 
erations Committee which wanted funds to 
investigate racketeering in labor unions, was 
rebuffed. Perhaps it was the fact that its 
project invaded the jurisdiction of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor, which 
is now studying the same subject; perhaps 
it was the fact that Chairman CLarr HOFF- 
MAN, of Michigan, who is chairman of the 
full committee, objected to the granting of 
such funds to the subcommittee; perhaps the 
House wanted to cut down on the growing 
number of investigations and for the moment 
agreed with Senator Lodge. At any rate, the 
committee's project came to a sudden end 
when its request for funds was voted down. 

Maybe progress is being made. In an 
earlicr Congress, according to the book His- 
tory and Procedure of the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Alexander, the following inci- 
dent took place: “When Reuben Whitney 
was before a committee of investigation in 
1837, Bailie Peyton, of Tennessee, taking 
offense at one of his answers, threatened him 
fiercely and when he rose to claim the com- 
mittee's protection, Mr. Peyton, with due 
and appropriate profanity, shouted: ‘You 
shan't say one word while you are in this 
room. If you do, I will put you to death.’ 
The chairman, Henry A. Wise, added: “Yes; 
this insolence is insufferable.’ As both of 
these gentlemen were armed with deadly 
weapons, the witness could hardly be blamed 
for not wanting to testify before the com- 
mittee again.” 

Your friend, 
Sronry R. YATES, 
Member of Congress. 


Famed Louisiana Foods and the Military 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, as we all 
know, Louisiana is famed for good eat- 
ing, and south Louisiana, in which the 
Third Congressional District is situated, 
is the most famous of all. We have in 
particular the best seafoods and our 
Louisiana shrimp, which my district is a 
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leader, are most delicious. As a great 
number of our people are of French 
descent, they inherit a love for good food 
and know best how to prepare dishes that 
not only delight the palate but are most 
unusual as well. 

Even in the military field my constitu- 
ents continue to carry out the best tradi- 
tions of cooking, as will be noted from 
an article appearing in the New Orleans 
Times-Picayune relative to the National 
Guard Company, of Breaux Bridge, La., 
in attendance at the annual summer en- 
campment of the 39th Infantry Division, 
Louisiana-Arkansas National Guard, at 
Camp Polk, La. This article clearly 
shows why the Breaux Bridge Guards- 
men and their chief, Sgt. Leon Castille, 
are the envy of other companies and their 
chefs. Sergeant Castille sees to it that 
his men continue to enjoy real French 
cooking while away from home, with 
such tempting items as rice and gravy, 
French pastry, French drip coffee, and 
other specialties. 

I believe that the more and more fa- 
miliar our Armed Forces become with 
Louisiana shrimp and rice and our other 
famous delicacies, there will be a great 
demand for these items in the service 
menus, and in fact I am advised that 
they are steadily increasing in popularity 
among the military ranks. I offer the 
following item, which I have previously 
mentioned, as a source of guidance and 
inspiration to all our military organiza- 
tions: 

Foop To DELIGHT THE FRENCH PALATE EPE- 
CIALTY OF Breaux BRIDGE CHEP 
(By Pvt. Gerald Bodet, PIO, 39th Infantry 
Division) 

Camp Polk. La., August 15-—The French 
have always upheld the special label of 
unique when it comes to matters of food. 

That still holds true for Americans of 
Prench descent. 

And it especially holds true for Americans 
of French descent attending the 2-week sum- 
mer encampment here of the 39th Infantry 
Division, Louisiana-Arkansas National Guard. 

A good case in point is Sfc. Leon Castille, 
mess sergeant for Breaux Bridge's Co. F, of 
the 156th Infantry Regiment. 

The 156th is one of the 3 Infantry regi- 
ments that compose the 39th Infantry Divi- 
sion. 

Sergeant Castille, who still makes free with 
his expressions in French despite his native 
American birth, is a master chef in the south 
Louisiana tradition. 

His mess hall is unique among Army eating 
Halls, from his rice and gravy special to bis 
fresh-dripped coffee—available at any min- 
ute of the working day—and into the night. 

To prepare mess is almost a family job for 
Sergeant Castille and his 165 French-epeak- 
ing guardsmen from Breaux Bridge and the 
surrounding area. h 

Each year a collection of $1 per man is 
made to buy supplements to the Army food, 

With this money the sergeant can purchase 

500 pounds of rice, plus quantities of sugar, 
onions, hot sauce, and artificial drink flavor- 
ing. 
For the discriminating coffee drinker, Ser- 
geant Castille has constructed a 3-gallon cof- 
fee pot, and drips fresh coffee daily. The 
pot’s strainer was made from a piece of 
stovepipe and screen. 

Sergeant Castille’s coffeepot is merely an 
example of how much like home the cook- 
ing is. 

A preparing the rice and gravy, the men’s 
favorite dish, Sergeant Castille lets the well- 
seasoned gravy simmer 4 hours, to be sure 
no flour taste remains, 
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If the seasoning isn't just right, hot sauce 
is near at hand. 

His homemade ple with crisp, brown crust 
is an especially prepared dessert well worth 
waiting for. 

Sergeant Castille himself is married and 
has three children. He likes Army life be- 
cause, as he says, A boy grows Into a man 
faster in the Army than anyplace else.” 

During World War II he served 20 months 
at Fort Sam Houston, Tex., to get his first 
taste of life in khaxi. 

It was there also that soldiers first tasted 
the sergeant's food, for in the last 8 months 
of service he was cook. 

His hometown of Breaux Bridge ts a friend- 
ly little French settlement of 1,700, and is 
situated near Lafayette. 

He is often called on by the townspeople 
to cook for barbecues or benefit dinners, and 
on Sundays prepares the family supper. 

Many people are curious to know why he 
doesn't swap his filling station for a restau- 
rant, but Sergeant Castille ls quite happy 
with his present occupation and doesn't 
think it's time for a change. 

His aim is to remain in the National Guard 
as cook for some 11 more years and become 
eligible for his pension. 

Until then, soldiers of Company F. 156th 
Regiment, will go on saying “C'est sl bon“ 
when chow Is served. 


Major Provisions of the Agricultural Act 
of 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, in response 
to the numerous requests coming to me 
and to other Members of the House from 
throughout the country for information 
on the Agricultural Act of 1954, the staff 
of the House Committee on Agriculture, 
at the direction of the chairman, has 
Prepared a summary of the major pro- 
visions of this general farm legislation 
recently enacted by the Congress. In 
order that the information on this im- 
portant legislation might have the widest 
possible dissemination, I am placing this 
summary in the RECORD: 

THE AGRICULTURAL Act or 1954 
1. BASIC CROPS 

This legislation establishes a flexible price 
support program at 82% to 90 percent of par- 
ity for the 1955 crops of wheat, corn, cotton, 
peanuts, and rice. In 1956 and thereafter 
the support level of these crops will be at 75 
to 90 percent of parity, unless Congress takes 
action to change these flexible levels. The 
support level of the sixth basic crop, tobacco, 
remains at 90 percent. All the basic crops, 
by previous congressional enactment, are 
supported through the current year, as in 
several years past, at 90 percent of parity. 
These new provisions are made with respect 
to specified basic crops: 

Corn 

Repeal of existing marketing quota pro- 
visions, while retaining acreage allotment 
authority. Change the base period for de- 
termining normal yield for corn for counties 
and for farms from 10 years to 5 years. In- 
crease the allowance for carryover in the nor- 
mal supply from 10 percent of domestic 
consumption plus exports to 15 percent, 
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Wheat 


(a) Commercial area: A definition of the 
noncommercial wheat-producing area, the 
purpose being that producers in the commer- 
cial wheat area would be subject to acreage 
allotments and marketing quotas when re- 
quired by law, while producers in the non- 
commercial area would not be subject to 
these limitations and would receive only 75 
percent of the level of support accorded pro- 
ducers in the commercial area. The non- 
commercial area will consist of States that 
plant 25,000 or less acres of wheat annually. 
According to the best information avatlable 
at this time, this will place in the noncom- 
mercial area the 12 States, Alabama, Ari- 
zona Connecticut, Florida, Loulsiana, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Mississippi, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont. 

(b) Proclamation date: The latest date on 
which the Secretary may proclaim wheat- 
marketing quotas and acreage allotments Is 
changed from July 15 to May 15. 

(e) Wheat producers in recognized sum- 
mer fallow areas who practice summer fal- 
lowing are given special consideration in 
setting wheat allotments to assure equitable 
treatment as compared with those wheat- 
growers in summer fallow areas who do not 
practice summer fallowing. 

(d) The allowance for carryover in the 
normal supply is increased from 15 to 20 
percent of domestic consumption plus ex- 


ports. 

(e) Surrender of acreage: Any part of a 
1955 farm acreage allotment can be volun- 
tarily surrendered and reapportioned to other 
farms in the county or, if not needed in the 
county, transferred to the State committee 
for reapportionment. Such surrendered 
acreage for the purposes of farm history shall 
be regarded as having been planted on the 
farm from which it was transferred rather 
than on the farms to which the allotment 
was transferred. 

Cotton 


Wider discretion was given to county com- 
mittees in allotting cotton on a basis of the 
history of plantings on individual farms. In 
addition the county committee may limit 
any farm acreage allotment to not more than 
50 percent of the cropland on the farm. 
The new legislation makes permanent a tem- 
porary provision in present law that a cot- 
ton farmer may voluntarily surrender any 
of his cotton allotment he does not intend to 
plant, for reallocation in his county or State, 
with such surrendered acreage being counted 
in the history of his own farm for the pur- 
poses of computing future acreage allot- 
ments. 

Peanuts 

The legislation as finally approved makes 
no change as to acreage allotments or penal- 
ties. 

Rice 

The Secretary of Agriculture Is directed to 
make a study of multiple-price systems as 
applied to rice and report to Congress there- 
on by March 1, 1955. 

2. DAIRY PRODUCTS 


No change was made in the support level— 
75 to 90 percent of parity at the discretion 
of the Secretary. The Secretary has set the 
dairy support level at 75 percent for the cur- 
rent marketing year, The Secretary is given 
authority to use any method he determines 
necessary to dispose of surplus stocks of 
dairy products now owned by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. Up to $50 million an- 
nually for a 2-year period may be used by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation to in- 


crease the consumption of fuld milk by 


school children. Surplus dairy products 
may be distributed free to the armed serv- 
ices and veterans hospitals after they have 
purchased their usual quantities in the com- 
mercial markets. An accelerated brucellosis 
eradication program is authorized for the 
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next 2 years. The Secretary is also directed 
to make a study of alternate dairy price sup- 
port methods and report back to Congress 
on or before January 3, 1955. 

3. WOOL 


Use of Incentive payments to producers 
for 4 years, beginning April 1, 1955, to sup- 
port the price of wool at a level, up to 110 
percent of parity, that will bring about 
a larger production of this fiber of which 
the United States now produces about one- 
third of its needs, and support of mohair 
within 15 percent of the support price of 
wool. Wool now Is supported at 90 percent 
of parity, under a loan and purchase pro- 
gram. Trading in wool is made subject to 
the Jurisdiction of the Commodity Exchange 
Authority. 

Honey and tung nuts 


No change ls made in these commodities 
which now have mandatory supporta at 60 
to 90 percent of parity. Under this author- 
ity the support price for honey Is 70 percent 
for the current marketing year and for tung 
nuts 65 percent of parity. 


All other crops 


No change is made in the discretionary 
power of the Secretary of Agriculture to 
support prices of other crops at 0 to 90 
percent of parity, except that Irish potatoes 
are made eligible for support along with all 
other nonmandatory commodities at 0 to 90 
percent, Under this authority these sup- 
ports are in force for 1954: Barley, oats, rye, 
and sorghums for grain, 85 percent of parity; 
flaxseed, 70; soybeans, 80; dry edible beans, 
80; cottonseed, 75; and crude pine gum, 90. 

4. SET-ASIDE 


Authority Is provided for the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to set aside reserves up 
to a value of $2,500,000,000 from the present 
OOO stocks. These stocks will be insulated 
from the commercial supplies and used in 
constructive ways, such as in school lunch 
programs, disaster relief, aid to the people 
of other countries, and stockpiled reserves at 
home for use in a national emergency. 
Amounts of commodities in the set-aside 
will be accounted for in computing acreage 
allotments and quotas of various crops but 
their presence will not be recognized in com- 
puting support prices. 

The CCC shall, as rapidly as the Secretary 
of Agriculture shall determine to be prac- 
ticable, set aside within its inventories not 
more than the following maximum quanti- 
ties and not less than the following mint- 
mum quantities of agricultural commodities 
or products thereof heretofore or hereafter 
acquired by it from 1954 and prior years’ 
crops and production in connection with ita 
price-support operations: 


Maximum | Mintmom 


Commodity quantity quantity 


600, 090, 000 | 400, 000, 000 
4,000,000 . 000, 

500, 000, 000 

200, 000, 000 


300, 000, 000 
150, 000, 000 


40 
—. henctas liter 


S cat 


5. MODERNIZED PARITY 


Under existing law modernized parity will 
go into effect on wheat, corn, cotton, and 
peanuts for the crop year beginning January 
1, 1956. On the basis of present price rela- 
tionships, this would amount to a reduction 
in 1956 of 39 cents per bushel for wheat; 22 
cents per bushel for corn; 1.8 cents per pound 
for cotton; and 2.8 cents per pound for pea- 
nuts. In order to prevent this abrupt drop, 
the present bill contains a transitional parity 
provision providing that the parity price shall 
be decreased only 5 t per year until 
the gap between old parity and new parity is 
closed. 


1954 


6. SUPPORT THROUGH PROCESSORS 

‘Whenever price supports or surplus removal 
operations are carried out through purchases 
from loans to, or payments to, processors the 
Secretary is required to obtain assurances 
that the producers of the agricultural com- 
modities involved will receive the maximum 
benefits from the price support or surplus 
removal operations. 


7. DIVERTED ACRES 


The bill gives the Secretary no new or ex- 
panded authority to deal with diverted acres. 
However in any programs for diverted acres, 
(1) the Secretary may make his regulations 
applicable on an appropriate geographical 
basis; (2) in semiarid or other areas where 
good husbandry requires maintenance of a 
prudent feed reserve, his regulations relating 
to diverted acres shall be administered in 
euch manner as to permit the production of 
forage crops for storage and subsequent use 
in farm feeding operations; and, (3) in areas 
declared to be disaster areas, the regulations 
shall be administered in such a manner as 
will most quickly restore the norma] pattern 
of the agriculture of such areas, a 


8. ACP PAYMENTS 


The agricultural conservation payment 
program is extended for 2 years. The legisla- 
tion permits the Secretary to fix fair prices 
on conservation materials and services, al- 
though this is not mandatory as in existing 
legislation. Compliance with acreage allot- 
ments on basic crops is made a condition to 
eligibility for ACP payments, with the stipu- 
lation that this provision shall apply oniy 
to farmers who knowingly harvest crops in 
excess of their allotments, after a determina- 
tion by the Secretary that a farmer's plant- 
ings are in excess of his allotment. The Sec- 
retary is required to give farmers a reason- 
able opportunity to get into compliance on 
plantings of basic crops if they are found to 
be in excess of allotments. Although appli- 
cation of this general provision on eligibility 
will not be possible in the current year, the 
provision relating to the opportunity of 
farmers to adjust their basic crops so as to 
comply with the acreage allotments will be 
effective for the 1954 crops which have not 
yet been harvested. 


9. MARKETING AGREIMENTS 


Producers of fruits and vegetables, in the 
new legislation, are permitted under market- 
ing agreements to fix the type of package 
used. The legislation authorizes marketing 
orders to continue in operation during pe- 
riods when the price of the regulated com- 
modity is at or above parity. Grapefruit for 
canning or freezing is included in those 
commodities for which marketing orders may 
be issued. Funds collected under marketing 
agreements may be used for market research 
and development. Imported fruits and vege- 
tables may be required to comply with the 
standards of maturity, size, and quality re- 
quired in the marketing agreements adopted 
by domestic producers. 

10. AGRICULTURAL ATTACHES 


The new act provides for the establishment 
of a new and more effective representation 
of American agriculture and agricultural in- 
terests in our Embassies and missions abroad, 
by transferring the agricultural attachés 
from the jurisdiction of the Department of 
State to the Department of Agriculture. 

The act provides that appointed employees 
and officers of the Department of Agriculture 
shall be regularly and officially attached to 
the diplomatic missions of the United States 
in foreign countries upon the request of the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the concurrence 
of the Secretary of State. Overseas agri- 
cultural representatives henceforward will 
be directly under the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture with respect to agricultural matters and 
their agricultural duties, and will make their 
reports directly to him. This should greatly 
improve the efficiency and value of our for- 
eign agricultural representation. 
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11. TERMS OF COMMITTEEMEN 
The Secretary of Agriculture is prohibited 
from imposing any limitation upon the num- 
ber of terms for which members of the agri- 
cultural stabilization county committees may 
be reelected. 


12. SALE OF CCC FEED GRAINS 


The new act authorizes the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, for the period ending 
March 1, 1955, to sell feed grains it owns at 
the support price plus 10 percent at the point 
of storage. This temporarily relaxes a pro- 
vision of the 1949 act prohibiting CCC from 
selling storable commodities into the com- 
mercial market at less than the current sup- 
port price plus 5 percent plus a reasonable 
carrying charge. This is intended to make 
the feed grains available at a lower price to 
feeders who are unable to purchase the grains 
on the market except at prices above parity. 
A situation has developed in some parts of 
the Corn Belt in which farmers, fearful of 
the effects of the drought on this year's corn 
crop, are holding in storage their farm-stored 
stocks of corn. 


Your Congressman Reports to You 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
present copies of several newsletters I 
have sent to my constituents during the 
83d Congress: 

Soctat SECURITY 
(Newsletter No. 154) 


June 8, 1954. 

The social-security bill went through the 
House last week by a vote of 355 to 8. Only 
2 Republicans, 5 Democrats from Texas and 
1 from Virginia voted against it. Congress- 
man EBERHARTER, of Pennsylvania, expressed 
amazement at the lack of traditional opposi- 
tion by the Republican Party. “All in all,” he 
said, “I am indeed gratified that the present 
majority party has now seen the light and 
is following the lead and program advocated 
for so many years by the Democrats in Con- 
gress and by Presidents Harry S. Truman and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. I heartily welcome 
their joinder with us and I am happy over it 
for, as has been often said, “There is much 
joy in bringing the wayward into the fold’.” 

The amendments to the act were sweeping 
ones. Ten million additional persons were 
added to the program, the largest group being 
self-employed farmers whose earnings exceed 
$400 per year. The bill also proposes to in- 
clude all professional people except physi- 
cians. Physicians were excluded because the 
American Medical Association had requested 
their exclusion. Yet, in spite of the fact that 
other professional organizations had sought 
similar exclusion for members of their pro- 
Tessions, lawyers, dentists, architects, engi- 
neers, accountants, ministers, veterinarians, 
chiropractors, and optometrists will come 
under the provisions of the bill as approved 
by the House. 

One of the first questions asked was why 
were physicians omitted when all other pro- 
fessions were included. Congressman COOPER, 
of Tennessee, the ranking Democrat on the 
committee, furnished the explanation that 
the testimony given to the committee showed 
most physicians do not retire at age 65. In 
view of the fact that they continue to work 
beyond that age, the committee did not 
think It fair for them to be required to pay 
the tax when they did not expect to retire 
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and receive benefits. On the other hand, 
he said evidence was presented that den- 
tists, required to stand on their feet while 
working at their chairs, were required to 
retire at an earlier age than physicians. 
What about lawyers, though, he was asked. 
Lawyers sit as much as physicians, and yet 
they were selected for inclusion in the bill. 
Coorer could give no satisfactory reply; but 
most Congressmen knew the answer lay in 
the very powerful voice the American Medi- 
cal Association had created in Washington 
in the last few years. 

Of particular interest to me was the fact 
that more fiexibility was given to the so- 
called work clause of the law, under the 
terms of which those receiving social-secu- 
rity payments may now earn only $75 per 
month without losing their benefits. The 
new provision places such earnings on an 
annual basis. The earnings limitation is 
now $1,000 per year. If a beneficiary's earn- 
ings exceed $1,000, be would lose 1 month's 
social-security benefits for each $80 earned 
in excess of the $1,000. While I approve of 
the change which permits earnings to be 
computed on an annual rather than a 
monthly basis, I am still of the opinion that 
such a limitation is most unfair and should 
be stricken or drastically amended. A per- 
son of 65 who has contributed to the social- 
security system during most of his working 
years should be entitled to draw his bene- 
fits without being penalized for earning an 
amount which is reasonably necessary to 
provide a decent standard of living in his 
old age. Although the new bill ralsed mini- 
mum monthly benefits from $25 to 630 and 
maximum benefits from $85 to $98.50, it is 
obvious that these are still inadequate, and 
I believe that if a person wants to continue 
to work to supplement his income, he should 
be permitted to do so. But even apart from 
the financial aspects of the problem there 
are many reasons why a person reaching age 
65 should not be compelled to retire against 
his will, Medical evidence is overwhelming 
that those compelled to retire suddenly lose 
their interest in life and deteriorate rapidly. 
They get a feeling that they are not wanted 
and that they are no longer an essential 
part of their community. Our older people 
want to work and can work, and the fact 
remains that their ability to work is the 
best guaranty of their continued status in 
the community and their independence. We 
must get away from the idea which the work 
clause promotes, that a person's birth cer- 
tificate is the only test of his ability. 

It seems to me that until the social-secu- 
rity program furnishes the basis for per- 
mitting our older citizens to live in reason- 
able comfort, it cannot be said to provide 
security for old age. The fact that it is 
designated as a security program does not 
mean that this desirable goal has already 
been achieved. When he was President, 
Abraham Lincoln was approached by a dele- 
gation of abolitionists who urged him to 
issue the Emancipation Proclamation before 
he was ready. Lincoln protested, saying that 
he could not possibly carry out the intent 
of the proclamation even if he issued it 
because he lacked the means to enforce it. 
To support his argument he asked the group: 
“How many legs will a sheep have if you call 
the tail a leg?” “Five.” was the immediate 
answer. “You are mistaken,” sald Lincoln, 
“for calling a tall a leg does not make it so.” 

The social-security law is good legislation 
but there are still changes which we must 
make in order that it may deserve its name. 

Your friend, 
Ser R. YATES, 
Member of Congress. 
Param LEGISLATION 
(Newsletter No. 156) 
Joy 2, 1954. 

Prof. Albert Einstein was asked for a 
simple explanation of his theory of relativity 
at a gathering he once attended. “Let me 
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explain it in this way,” said the great math- 
ematician. “A few weeks ago while taking a 
walk on a hot day with a blind friend, I re- 
marked that I would like a drink of milk, 
My friend stopped me. ‘I know what a drink 
is,’ he said, but what is milk?’ 

“I replied: “Milk is a white liquid.’ 

“Liquid I know,’ he said, but what is 
white?’ 

The color of a swan's feathers.’ 

“Feathers I know, but what is a swan?’ 

Aswan is a bird with a crooked neck.’ 

Neck I know; but what is crooked?’ ” 

Einstein took the blind man’s arm and 
held it out, “This is straight,” he said, and 
then bending it, “this is crooked.” 

„Ah.“ exclaimed the blind man, “now I 
know what milk Is.“ 

“And that in a nutshell,” said Einstein to 
the gathering, “is my theory of relativity.” 

Professor Einstein's task would have been 
much easier had he been able to bring his 
friend to the House of Representatives last 
week where for 3 days debate raged on the 
new farm bill. Not only would his friend 
have learned about the beauties of the cow 
and its delectable product, but the professor 
himself might have enjoyed witnessing the 
evolution of another theory of relativity— 
the congressional theory, dealing with the 
relative position of the farmers on one hand 
and consumers and taxpayers on the other. 
Two major concepts were under considera- 
tion: the present system of fixed high price 
supports at 90 percent of parity for basic 
commodities, and a flexible system of support 
prices ranging between 75 and 90 percent of 
parity, depending on supply and the Nation's 
agricultural needs. 

It seemed to me that the arguments favor- 
ing the present program were as circuitous as 
Einstein’s explanation of his theory. As- 
suming that the program made sense when it 
was conceived during the war as an incentive 
to increase production, it doesn’t make sense 
now when Government warehouses are bulg- 
ing with surpluses of 425 million pounds of 
butter and about $6 billion worth of other 
agricultural commodities, for which the Gov- 
ernment is paying approximately $700,000 a 
day for storage charges alone. Yet the bill 
reported by the House Committee on Agri- 
culture proposed to continue the present 
high fixed price support system for another 
year. It gave recognition to the ever grow- 
ing surpluses by providing for reductions in 
the crop acreage to be planted. Dairy prod- 
ucts, which up to a few months ago had been 
supported at a price of 90 percent of parity, 
were pegged in the bill at 80 percent, but in 
order to compensate for the lower price sup- 
port, milk producers were given complete 
freedom of production, The dairy-State Con- 
gressmen refused to accept this proposal. 
They wanted “equality” with other produc- 
ers, and it was because of this disparity in the 
support price that they broke the farm bloc's 
usually united front. When farm represent- 
atives fall out, the consumer gets a break, 
and that is what happened last week. 

The committee confidently anticipated its 
recommendations to be sustained, but early 
in the debate its expectations were exploded 
when the House approved the amendment 
offered by Representative Harrison, Repub- 
lican of Nebraska, to change fixed high price 
supports for flexible price supports ranging 
between 82½ percent and 90 percent of 
parity. The 8244 percent figure came as a 
distinct surprise, because the President has 
been so insistent on a lower price limit of 
75 percent. Speaker Joz MARTIN confessed in 
private conversation that this was the best 
deal he could put over with Republicans 
representing farm areas. Had the President’s 
proposal been insisted upon, MARTIN sald, it 
could not have carried. I voted for the 
amendment. 

Congress ANDRESEN, Republican, of Minne- 
sota, led the dairy drive for “equality” by 
moving to raise the support price from 80 
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to 82½ percent. As representatives from 
dairy States described the difficult plight of 
their constituents, one gained the impres- 
sion that if the amendment failed, dairy 
farmers would have to find other things for 
their cows to do in order to break even. But 
Congressman ABERNETHY, Of Mississippi, told 
them they were fooling nobody, saying: “You 
are attempting to put yourself in position to 
get not only the same price support, but 
you also want the right to market without 
marketing quotas, every pound of milk that 
Old Bess will give. With that right and a 
good high support price you are going to 
milk her to death.” The cotton bloc stood 
firm; the Andresen amendment was voted 
down. 

Later in the debate I caught what ap- 
peared to be a sleeper in the bill, a para- 
graph which gave Secretary Benson the right 
to establish any support price he wanted to 
for the producers of wool. I was opposed to 
granting such a blank check to the Secretary 
and offered an amendment fixing a maxi- 
mum price the Government can pay for wool. 
It was the only amendment offered by a city 
representative which the farm representa- 
tives accepted. Maybe it is because of the 
sheep in my district. There are some, you 
know—in the Lincoln Park Zoo. 

Your friend, 
SIDNEY R. YATES, 
Member of Congress. 


An INADEQUATE HEALTH INSURANCE BILL 
(Newsletter No. 157) 

JuLy 15, 1954, 
When Abraham Lincoln was once con- 
fined in the White House with a bad cold 
he was visited by a Congressman who called 
to express his sympathy. The President 
stopped him and laughingly said: Let's not 
talk about my colds. I am bound to catch 
them.” When the Congressman looked sur- 
prised, Lincoln pointed to his large feet and 
said: There's the reason—there is so much 

of me on the ground, you know.” 

The common cold which sent President 
Lincoln to bed still continues to plague all 
of us, for little progress has been made since 
that time to determine its causes and cure. 
But the war against it goes on—not only 
against the common cold, but also against 
heart disease, cancer, tuberculosis, mental 
illnesses, arthritis, rheumatism, pollo, blind- 
ness, diabetes, cerebral palsy, epilepsy, mul- 
tiple sclerosis, muscular dystrophy, and other 
crippling and killing diseases. For this year 
alone the amount approved by the Congress 
for research and experimentation to fight 
such diseases approximates $90 million. 

Yet, paradoxically enough, the very fact 
that we were able to learn how to treat 
some of the diseases has resulted in the 
creation of many new problems of an eco- 
nomic nature. The tremendous number of 
new medical tests and discoveries has caused 
the expense of hospitalization and medical 
attention to increase to the point of where 
contracting a long-term disease represents 
a real financial catastrophe to the average 
American family. The cost for hospitaliza- 
tion of a chronic heart patient for 1 year 
approximates $4,000. The monthly cost for 
full treatment at a cerebral palsy center 
averages as much as $750 per child. Treat- 
ment for polio and the use of an iron lung 
for a year may cost as much as $10,000. 
The impact of such a hard-hitting disease 
upon a family—its standard of living, tuition 
for the children, the savings of years, is read- 
ily apparent. Obviously, the seriousness of 
the problem warrants national attention. 

One of the answers offered is the volun- 
tary health insurance program. However, 
only 12 percent of our people have hospital 
insurance; only 24 percent have hospital and 
surgical insurance; 20 percent have hospital, 
surgical, and medical insurance. The cost of 
such insurance is still high. About 41 per- 
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cent of the American people have no insur- 
ance protection of any kind, and even those 
who are insured do not receive complete cov- 
erage. It was to meet these needs, pre- 
sumably, that the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee brought to the floor 
last week the President's bill to create a rein- 
surance fund of $25 million as a basis for covy- 
ering losses by health insurance companies 
willing to undertake new programs to give 
additional medical protection to the Ameril- 
can people. 

The Members of the House were interested 
in the bill. They are very much aware of the 
expense of good medical care and the need 
for finding some means to deal with it. They 
were sympathetic, therefore, to the purposes 
of the bill, but as they listened to the debate, 
their interest sagged and at the end, they 
voted 238 to 134 to recommit the bill. Why? 
Because even the bill's most vocal supporters, 
there were no enthusiastic ones, praised it 
only as “an experiment which might work, 
giving greater insurance coverage to more 
people.” Congressman Evucene MCCARTHY, 
Democrat of Minnesota, commented that the 
best argument made was “that the bill will do 
no harm.” “I suppose,“ he continued, “that 
in itself this is grounds for supporting the 
bill, because on many occasions during the 
course of this session, we have not been given 
that happy choice.” Congressman WILLIAMS 
of Mississippi, likened the bill to cotton candy 
he had purchased for his daughter. “It 
looked pretty,” he said, “it tasted sweet and 
smelled sweet, but when she tried to bite into 
it, she found nothing there.” He called the 
bill all air and no substance. 

Republicans are blaming the Democrats for 
the defeat of the bill. The fact remains that 
75 Republicans, including the chairman of 8 
committees, who normally would be expected 
to support the President, voted to kill it. as 
well. There was a general feeling that it was 
a mouse brought forth to attack a mountain. 

The President is quoted as being disap- 
pointed, stating that he had made a cam- 
paign pledge to bring good medical care with- 
in the reach of the modest family budget. 
If this was the purpose of the bill, it escaped 
everybody in the House, even the President's 
most ardent supporters. When the question 
was asked, will this bill reduce the cost of 
health insurance premiums, the answer was 
no. To the question, will this bill reduce 
the costs of medical care?, the answer was no. 
To the question, will this bill make insurance 
available for any persons who cannot now 
afford it?, the answer was no. 

Looks like the President needs a new bill 
to meet America's medical bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
SIDNEY R. YATES, 
Member of Congress. 


Your Congressman Reports to You 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I present copies of several news- 
letters I have sent to my constituents 
during the 83d Congress: 

; New Tax Bix. 
(Newsletter No. 147) 
. Marcu 22, 1954. 

Julius Caesar was warned to beware the 
Ides of March. Many an American taxpayer 
experiences the same feeling of trepidation, 
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for the Ides of March—March 15, is income 
tax day. Congressmen, too, look with a 
jaundiced eye at the Ides of March, for they 
pay taxes like other Americans, and under- 
go the same purple emotions in filling out 
their tax returns. That is one reason why 
they had a special interest in the new tax 
bill which the House Committee on Ways 
and Means brought to the floor last week. 
It was a huge document consisting of 875 
pages. The report which accompanied the 
bill was 444 pages long. Friends of mine on 
the committee told me that even they did 
not have a full grasp of all the changes 
that had been made in the law. 

There was general approval among the 
members for certain provisions such as the 
ones granting tax relief to working mothers, 
granting exemption of the first 61.200 of re- 
Urement income, granting additional credits 
for medical expenses, and revising the pro- 
vision to permit dependent children of tax- 
payers to contribute more to their own 
support. Major objection was that these 
beneficial provisions did not go far enough 
in granting relief. 

Two proposals provoked à knock-down, 
drag-out fight. One, advanced by Repub- 
lican Members, was to grant a tax credit 
for corporation dividends on the theory that 
taxation of corporate income and of divi- 
dend income constitutes double taxation. 
The second proposal was advanced by the 
Democratic Members and sought to increase 
personal income tax exemption from #600 
to #700 on the theory that the $2,400,000,000 
loss in revenue to the Treasury could be used 
to better advantage at this time in increasing 
consumer purchasing power. 

In opposing the dividend proposal, the 
Democrats pointed out that 80 percent of 
all taxpapers have incomes of less than 65.— 
000 per year. Moreover, only 8 percent of all 
American families own any corporate stock 
92 percent own none; amazingly enough 
only six-tenths of 1 percent own 80 percent 
of all publicly held stock. The Democrats 
argued, therefore, that the dividend proposal 
gave relief to only a privileged few. 

Congressman Ms, Democrat, of Arkan- 
sas, led the charge against the dividend pro- 
posal. He stated that Republicans in the 
past have opposed additional taxes on corpo- 
rations with the argument that such taxes 
were inevitably passed on to consumers 
through increased prices. If this be true, 
said Mmis, where is the double taxation? 
If corporations are taxed, is not the amount 
of the tax recovered through passing it on 
to the public? 

But, he went on, even assuming the Re- 
publican argument was sound, the form of 
the dividend proposal was unconscionable. 
The formula proposed did not exempt divi- 
Gened income—it exempted $50 of dividend 
income the first year and $100 per year 
thereafter from inclusion in total income. 
But more than that, it permitted, as well, 
the deduction of 5 percent of dividend in- 
come the first year and 10 percent of divi- 
dend income for each year thereafter, not 
from gross income, but from the total tax 
bill itself, a feature that is generally over- 
looked, The real effect of this provision is 
shown when dividend income is compared to 
earned income. A man working for a salary 
of $4,000 per year, with a wife and two chil- 
Cren, would pay a tax of 6240. The tax ona 
similar family with 84,000 of dividend in- 
come would be $110 per year. If the man's 
salary were 68,000 per year, the tax would 
be $976—if the dividend income were $8,000, 
the tax would be only $484. 

The Democrats proposed, therefore, a 
doubje-barreled motion—to recommit the 
bill to the committee with instructions to 
strike out the dividend proposal and to in- 
“crease personal income-tax exemptions from 
$600 to $700. In a tense, dramatic vote, the 
motion was defeated 210 to 204, with 6 
Members voting present. The bill now goes 
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to the Senate where there ls much sentiment 
for increasing exemptions, not from 6000 to 
$700, but from 6600 to $800, and where the 
dividend proposal may be eliminated. 
Democrats were looking to the Senate for 
another reason and chuckling at the fight 
between Senator McCartuy and Secretary 
of the Army Stevens. “Isn't that some- 
thing,” said a Democratic Congressman from 
the South: “Republicans in the Senate and 
Republicans in the executive branch, putting 
each other under oath to find out which of 
them is lying.” 
Your friend, 
Star R. YATES, 
Member of Congress. 


WIRETAPPING BILL 
(Newsletter No. 149) 


. APRIL 9, 1954. 

A minister from Boston was among Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s visitors one day early in the 
Civil War. “Let us have faith, Mr. President,” 
said the minister with great solemnity, “that 
the Lord is on our side in this great struggle.” 
Lincoln sat in reverie for a moment and 
then replied: “Reverend, the question of 
whether the Lord is on our side doesn't con- 
cern me greatly, because I know the Lord is 
always on the side of the right. But it is 
my constant anxiety and my fervent prayer 
that I and this Nation may be on the Lord's 
side.” 

This story has real meaning to Members 
of Congress. We seek the Lord's side on each 
of the votes we are called upon to make. 
Most of the time we have no doubt that we 
have found the correct answer. On other oc- 
casions, however, the search for the truth isa 
most difficult one. Such an occasion was 
presented this week when the bill to legalize 
evidence obtained by wiretapping in cases 
affecting the national security came to the 
floor. Wiretapping, the tool of secrecy, 
snooping, and surprise, is a most obnoxious 
invader of the constitutional right of every 
American citizen to privacy. Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes called it “a dirty business,” 
and although the FBI and other police use 
the device in their work, the law forbids 
the admissibility in court cases of evidence 
gathered in this way. The question we 
faced was whether the national security re- 
quired waiving our deep-rooted aversion to 
this furtive instrument. 

Many will argue as did a number of Con- 
gressmen that we must fight fire with fire. 
The Communists use wiretaps; why should 
not we? It is true the Communists do 
use this device. They also use clubs and 
rubber hoses and approve of concentration 
camps. Should we? If Communists use de- 
testable police methods, should this not be 
the very reason for us to avoid them? 

We must keep constantly in mind the dis- 
tinction between democratic and Commu- 
nist values. America’s strength lies in 
spiritual and moral forces which commu- 
nism opposes. Our real hope lies in the fact 
that we are a people who will cherish and 
fight for the sanctity of individual free- 
dom, for equal justice under law for every 
American. While it is true that we must 
protect ourselves from the spy or saboteur, 
at the same time we must know that every 
time we chip away any part of our individual 
freedom in the name of security, we may be 
crushing by our own action the very thing 
the spy or traitor wants to destroy. 

There wasn't the slightest doubt in my 
mind that the bill proposed by the Republi- 
can administration, the Keating bill, went 
much too far, It proposed to give complete 
power to one man—the Attorney General of 
the United States—to authorize wiretapping 
by the FBI and by military and naval intel- 
ligence units without any check or supervi- 
sion by the courts. The bill validated wire- 
tap evidence for use in national security cases 
such as espionage, sabotage, or treason. 
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With true totalitarian technique, the Re- 
publican leadership deliberately labeled the 
measure the “antitraitor bill” intending 
thereby to whip the Members into line, 
daring them to vote against a bill so cap- 
tioned. I fought the bill and in a speech 
to the House I condemned it for giving 
dictatorial power to the Attorney General—a 
prosecutor at that, without court supervision 
to protect against the obvious possibility of 
unconscionable abuse. This bill is similar 
to the one requested and recommended by 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1941,” I 
said. “I would have voted against that one 
too, because this is not a matter of party 
loyalty. This involves a person's deepest 
convictions, the dictates of his conscience, 
his appreciation of the meaning of individ- 
ual liberty as he understands the intent of 
the Bill of Rights of our Constitution. There 
is not here involved a question of being soft 
toward Communists or coddling traitors be- 
cause every Member of this House despises 
communism and wants to protect our Nation 
from spies and saboteurs. What is involved 
is one of the basic distinctions between the 
democratic form of government which we 
love and cherish, a government which recog- 
nizes the sanctity of the individual on one 
hand, and on the other hand, the smothering 
totalitarianism of the Communist form 
which subordinates the individual completely 
in the name of security for the State 
When national security becomes the sole test, 
individual freedom is blotted out. When 
individual freedom is blotted out, it becomes 
very difficult to distinguish between demo- 
cratic and totalitarian forms of government.” 

The Republican proposal was beaten when 
a substitute amendment was offered by Con- 
gressman Wits, Democrat, of Louisiana, to 
permit the use of wiretapping evidence in 
cases involving the national security only 
upon receiving the prior approval of the 
Federal court. I have great faith in the 
integrity of the Federal judges and I feel 
confident they will not tolerate misuse by 
the FBI of the prying ear of the wiretap. 
Only with this assurance and in the belief 
that in this instance the national security 
warranted granting the authority, did I vote 
for the Willis amendment. Only time will 
tell whether, in so doing, I will be found on 
the Lord's side. 

Your friend, 
SIDNEY R. YATES, 
Member of Congress. 


Tur New LOOK: INADEQUATE ron DEFENSE 
(Newsletter No. 151) 
; May 1, 1954. 

During World War I Marshal Ferdinand 
Foch was Supreme Commander of the Allied 
armies, As a result, bis chauffeur was ex- 
tremely popular with newspaper reporters, 
who tried in this way to obtain newsworthy 
items. “Tell us, Pierre,“ they would plead, 
“what does the Marshal say? When is the 
war going to end?” Pierre kept putting off 
his questioners, until one day he emerged 
from headquarters and summoned the re- 
porters. “The Marshal spoke today,” he de- 
clared. “Yes, yes, what did he say?“ asked 
the reporters. The chauffeur replied: “He 
said to me: ‘Pierre, what do you think— 
when is the war going to end?” 

Congressmen returning to Washington 
last week from their traditional Easter re- 
cess pondered the same question when the 
appropriations bill for cur Armed Forces 
Was brought to the floor. The threat of 
Communist aggression has made huge mili- 
tary appropriations a part of our way of life, 
and although nobody in Washington in- 
quires seriously "When is the war going to 
end,” there now seems to be a growing feel- 
ing within the administration that there 
will be no drastic change in the world situa- 
tion in the foreseeable future. This is the 
administration's so-called New Look policy. 
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The New Look makes the Air Force the 
keystone of our defense, reversing the posi- 
tion taken by the administration last year 
when it cut $5 billion from the Air Force 
budget. It is akin to the foreign policy sug- 
gested by the late Senator Robert A. Taft, 
who declared in June 1952: “There is only 
one foreign and military policy which will 
maintain our security and our peace and our 
solvency, and that is the building of an 
Air Force sufficiently large to control the 
alr over this country, over the oceans which 
surround this continent and able to deliver 
atom bombs on Russian cities and manufac- 
turing plants. Such an Air Force would 
certainly be able to prevent the spread of 
communism across the sea to island coun- 
tries.“ The New Look is a policy geared to 
large wars, to all-out atomic wars, and it 
proposes to avoid small ones like Korea. 
Vice President Nixon defined it a few weeks 
ago by saying: “Rather than let the Com- 
munists nibble us to death all over the 
world in little wars, we would rely in the 
future primarily on our massive, mobile re- 
tallatory power which we could use in our 
discretion against the major source of ag- 
gression at times and at places of our own 
choosing.” 

Last week's appropriation bill translated 
the New Look into dollars and cents. The 
bill provided for $28.6 billion for fiscal year 
1955, as compared with 634.3 billion for 
fiscal year 1954 and $44.7 billion for fiscal 
year 1953. Major cut comes out of the 
Army, which will suffer a reduction of three 
full divisions of troops from 20 to 17 during 
the next year. Gen, Matthew Ridgway, 
Chief of Staff of the Army, who must have 
approved the budget only after heavy pres- 
sure, had this to say to the Appropriations 
Committee: “There is no reason to expect 
abandonment of the ultimate intentions of 
the Soviet bloc to bring about our down- 
fall, nor any reason for expecting any Soviet 
concessions on the major problems con- 
tributing to present international tensions, 
On the contrary, from our point of view, 
the strength of all major components of 
Soviet bloc military power continues to in- 
crease. Industrial capabilities continue to 
expand, and the bloc's overall objectives of 
overthrowing the Western World and secur- 
ing world domination appear as unchange- 
able as ever“ * *, We are steadily reduc- 
ing Army forces—a reduction through which 
our capabilities will be lessened while our 
responsibilities for meeting the continuing 
enemy threat remain unchanged. The mili- 
tary pewer ratio between western defense 
capability and the Soviet bloc's offensive 
capability is not changing to our advan- 
tage.” - 

Secretary of the Army Stevens told the 
committee that the reduced appropriation 
for the Army was justified only on the basis 
of four assumptions: (1) No further use 
of American troops in Korea; (2) a South 
Korean Army of 20 divisions by June 1954; 
(3) a strengthened Japanese Army; (4) no 
additional commitments to be made upon 
the United States Army. Presumably, the 
Army's loss of strength will be made up by 
stronger National Guard units. 

President Teddy Roosevelt's foreign policy 
was based upon “speaking softly, but carry- 
ing a big stick.” The Indochina situation 
showed Secretary Dulles in a reverse posi- 
tion. Echoing hollowly through the halis 
of Congress were the boasts of Republican 
Members earlier this year that the new ad- 
ministration has seized the initiative from 
the Kremlin. Mr. Molotov, not Mr, Dulles, 
is top dog at the Geneva Conference. 

In my newsletter No. 80, dated April 28, 
1951, I wrote: In many respects, this period 
of partial mobilization and partial warfare 
is infinitely more productive of tension than 
would be a state of complete mobilization 
and total warfare, and we must have great 
individual strength of character and be able 
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to think logically and clearly if we are to 
win our struggle against the Communists, 
This is no time for impulsiveness and emo- 
tionalism.” What I said 3 years ago still 
goes. I think we ought to take a new look 
at the New Look. 
Sincerely yours, 
Srmney R. YATES, 
Member of Congress. 


Phitippine-American Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure to call the attention of the 
United States Congress and the Ameri- 
can people to the fine gesture of friend- 
ship of the President of the Philippines, 
our good friend Ramon Magsaysay, in 
declaring August 13, 1954, as Philippine- 
American Day. We United States vet- 
erans who were in the Philippine area in 
World War II know the fine cooperation 
and friendliness of the Philippine peo- 
ple, and hope to stand together for lib- 
erty and peace in the bright future 
ahead for the peoples of our free nations: 
PROCLAMATION No. 52, DECLARING AUGUST 13, 

1954, PHILIPPINE-AMERICAN Day 


“Whereas August 13, 1899, marked the 
official beginning of relations between the 
Philippines and the United States and the 
commencement of a happy and mutually 
profitable association between Filipinos and 
Americans; 

“Whereas, on the occasion of the 55th 
anniversary of that event, it is appropriate 
that the two peoples renew and further 
strengthen the bonds that bind them in 
view, particularly, of the prevailing critical 
world conditions that threaten their se- 
curity and the democratic institutions that 
they have jointly developed and stanchly 
defended at the cost of their resources and 
blood; 

“Whereas it Is meet and proper that this 
historic event in the lives of the two na- 
tions, loyal partners in the active defense 
of freedom, be properly commemorated so 
that it may ever remain a source of inspira- 
tion in the noble effort to insure the suc- 
céss and permanence of the free and demo- 
cratic enterprises in which they are en- 
gaged and which constitute their contri- 
bution to the peace of the world and the 
happiness of mankind; and 

“Wherens it is desirable that the two peo- 
ples be afforded every opportunity to get to- 
gether on an intimate basis and encouraged 
to find a common medium for the friendly, 
intelligent, and unselfish appraisal of the 
problems as well as the advantages that 
arise from their present relationship, always 
in a spirit of cooperation and with due re- 
gard for each other’s rights, interests and as- 
plratlons: Now, therefore 

J. Ramon Magsaysay, President of the Phil- 
ippines, do hereby declare August 13, 1954, as 
Philippine-American Day. I call upon all 
our people and all Americans residing with- 
in Philippine territory to observe this date 
with appropriate ceremonies designed to pro- 
mote mutual understanding and helpful- 
ness and to enhance the practical significance 
of the intimate association existing between 
Filipinos and Americans and between the 
Government of the Republic of the Philip- 
pines and the Government of the Republic 
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of the United States of America. T especially 
call on all civic, business, religious, and 
service organizations and schools, both pub- 
lic and private, to devote this date to exer- 
cises calculated to advance knowledge and 
wider appreciation of the value of Philip- 
pine-American relationship and of the bene- 
fits derived from it.“ 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the Republic 
of the Philippines to be affixed. 

Done in the city of Manila, this 29th day 
of July, in the year of our Lord, 1954, and 
of the Independence of the Philippines, the 
ninth, 

RAMON Macsaysay, 
President of the Philippines. 
FreD Rutz Castro, 

Executive Secretary. 


The Drys’ Iron Curtain With Holes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, what did 
a congressional committee do when it 
was faced with a patently absurd bill 
which carried favor with a self- 
appointed guardian group of public 
habits? What did it do to appease the 
prodding and pressure of the self- 
righteousness who in the name of tem- 
perance exhibited all the tantrums of 
the intemperate? It ducked and dived 
around the issue, it bared its teeth but 
did not bite, it cloaked its lack of con- 
clusions by shifting the burden to other 
groups and ended up by declaring, “We 
didn't say ‘Yes’ and we didn't say No'.“ 

This is exactly what happened when 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce was confronted with the 
Bryson bill, H. R. 1227, a bill to prohibit 
the transportation in interstate com- 
merce of advertisements of alcoholic 
beverages by mail, newspaper, periodical, 
newsreel, photographic film, or record 
for mechanical reproduction, and the 
broadcasting of such advertisements by 
radio and television. By some inad- 
vertence, no doubt, skywriting and match 
covers were not included. After 500 
pages of testimony, the committee con- 
cluded that the issues “require further 
consideration and more detailed infor- 
mation.” This is what I call the “hot 
coal“ formula. You lift, drop, and blow. 
The other formula adopted in the re- 
port is the well-known dodge of “chest- 
nuts-in-the-fire.” Let the other fellow 
doitfor you. The whole problem: foam, 
froth, and hop, is poured into the funnel 
of the radio and television industries. 
The sound of running is heard all 
through the Nation as the committee, 
playing straight man to the fall guy, re- 
ports: 

The committee feels that it is incumbent 
upon the radio and television industries, in 
their own enlightened interest, to give seri- 
ous consideration to the widespread com- 
plaints with reference to the alcoholic bev- 
erages over their media and to take imme- 
diate steps to meet these complaints, 
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The next step in the “you-to-it-not- 
me game” is the stern admonition, the 
straight father-to-son talk. “The com- 
mittee, therefore” ends the report, “feels 
justified in requesting that the radio and 
television industries submit to this com- 
mittee by January 1, 1955, a report as to 
the steps already taken, and proposed 
to be taken, to cope with this problem. 
We expect the wholehearted cooperation 
of all concerned in arriving at a satis- 
factory solution to these vital issues.” 
Do I detect the glimmer of a threat? 

Now, if I were a member of the radio 
and television industry, I would find my- 
self questioning why was such request 
thrown at our industry and not at news- 
papers and magazines? Discrimination, 
I would cry. Is a puzzlement. Is an 
advertisement of wine or beer less cor- 
rupting when viewed with the morning 
coffee than when Willie Mays hits a 
triple? Or is not the radio and tele- 
vision industry expected to hit back as 
would the newspapers? Or is it because 
the radio and television industry is much 
younger and more easily frightened? 
Or is it because the human voice entices 
more effectively than printed prose? 

There is another soulful bit in the 
report to which I call your attention: 

The committee takes cognizance of the 
fact that the distilling industry has adopted 
a policy of refraining from advertising its 
products over radio and television. This fact 
creates the thought that consideration could 
profitably be given by the beer and wine 
industries to the possibility of eliminating 
or curtailing their advertising over radio and 
television. 


Oh, the virtues of circumlocution and 
timidity. Not the gingerly approach: 
“This fact creates the thought that con- 
sideration could profitably be given.” 
The committee could not say directly 
and forthrightly, “Let the wine and beer 
industry do likewise.” The intelligence 
not fogged by the fanaticism of the pro- 
hibitionist knows how absurd is the 
policy adopted by the distilling industry. 

Is man but an empty vacuum bottle 
into which an advertisement can be 
poured and he immediately drops his 
restraints, his balance, and his sense of 
proportion? Does a jingle like “XYZ is 
a hearty beer, mellow, frothy, clean, and 
clear” change the prudent habits of a 
lifetime? Since when is a picture of a 
family supper with wine or beer at a 
table a picture of dissoluteness, invita- 
tion to crime or excess? He beholds 
evil who thinks evil. 

‘There are those unfortunate and pite- 
ous souls who would drink to excess if 
there were not a newspaper, radio, and 
television advertisement to be spied any- 
where in the world. 

Let the prohibitionists turn their en- 
ergies toward the problems of the causes 
of alcoholism, insecurity, poverty, social 
maladjustments, problems that need to 
be attacked with all the energies at our 
command. I am sure the alcoholic bev- 
erage industries would gladly join hands 
with them in an effort to find cause and 
cure, medically and psychiatrically. 
This is a recommendation to which the 
committee could have lent its signature 
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and support. Instead, here we have an 
attempt to intimidate the wine and beer 
industry, threaten the radio and tele- 
vision industry, and belittle the intelli- 
gence of temperate men and women by 
suggesting that the viewing of radio and 
television advertising of beer and wines 
is the first major step toward Skid Row. 


Senseless Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to place in the Recor several editorials 
discussing the strike now in progress 
against American Airlines. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the following Hearst newspapers: New 
York Journal-American, Albany Times- 
Union, Boston American, Baltimore News- 
Post, Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, Chicago 
American, Milwaukee Sentinel, Detroit 
Times, San Francisco Examiner, Los 
Angeles Examiner, San Antonio Light, 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer] 


SENSELESS STRIKE 


The strike of the AFL Air Line Pilots Asso- 
clation against American Airlines, the 
world's biggest air carrier, seems to us to be 
rash, illogical and completely devoid of jus- 
tifiable cause. 

It will find no favor with the public and 
we suspect that, in their hearts, most pilots 
don't like it either. If it succeeds it will 
wreck nonstop transcontinental flights and 
jam the brakes on the progress of commercial 
aviation in this country. 

The strike was called because the western 
nonstop flight of American, against prevail- 
ing winds, takes approximately 35 minutes 
more than 8 hours. 

Now let's look at the facts. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board, which estab- 
Ushed an 8-hour flight limit for pilots in 
1931, recently revised the limit up to 10 
hours for nonstop transcontinental flights. 
The CAB would not have done so had it not 
been certain it was safe. 

In fact, the CAB has characterized the 
nonstop coast-to-coast flight as “safer than 
one of comparable length involving interme- 
diate stops.” 

The Pilots Union appealed to the Federal 
court in New York. The court turned the 
appeal down. Next the National Mediation 
Board intervened and failed. The union 
turned down an offer of arbitration, which 
the company accepted, and struck. 

Here are some more facts: 

Pilots of the nonstop planes fly 10 days 
& month, or five round trips, They average 
22 hours rest between flights. For this they 
receive salaries of $18,000 to $19,000 a year. 

Anyway you look at it, the strike doesn't 
add up. It ts senseless. It is against the 
judgment of the CAB and the interests of 
the public, 


— 


From the Hollywood Citizen-News of 
August 6, 1954] 
Tue POWERFUL Few 
The thousands of employees who have 
been forced onto the unemployed payrolls by 
the strike of American Airline pilots, the 
thousands of air travelers who have been in- 
convenienced, the thousands of investors 
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who see their investments threatened, and 
the general public are finding it difficult to 
understand what justifies the severe damage 
that many are suffering. 

The striking pilots say that the justice of 
their position should be clear to all. 

American Airlines had a few nonstop flights 
to New York. The pilots assigned to these 
flights on their own request were assigned 
five round trips each month, They had 20 
days each month for rest. east the 
fiying time was 7 hours and 35 minutes, 
Coming west the flying time was 8 hours and 
35 minutes, the prevailing winds accounting 
for the difference in time in the different 
directions. 

Before the inauguration of the nonstop 
flights the pilots could not be required to 
accept a flight scheduled for more than 
8 hours. 

It is the extra 35 minutes scheduled for 
5 flights a month to which they object. 

Whatever damage results from their strike 
to whateyer thousands of people, they say, 
is justified, because they have been asked 
to exceed the old limit of 8 hours. 

On the other side it is pointed out that 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, which originally 
established an 8-hour flight limit for pilots, 
revised that limit this year to 10 hours only 
insofar as it pertained to nonstop trans- 
continental flights. 

The decision of the Board was based on a 
report of the Civil. Aeronautics Administra- 
tor to the effect that the transcontinental 
filghts “would not have an adverse effect on 
safety.” 

“The Board's decision declared that ‘non= 
stop operation is safer than one of compa- 
rable length involving intermediate stops“ 
and that ‘a waiver of the 8-hour rule will 
permit pilots to enjoy more total time off, 
since their monthly maximum flight time 
(85 hours) may be logged in 10 days under 
the waiver provision, whereas 15 days other- 
wise would be required. Five additional days 
off for rest and relaxation definitely con- 
tributes to overall safety.“ 

The pilots took their case to the United 
States circuit court of appeals which denied 
their petition with the comment that over- 
seas airlines have enjoyed “favorable expe- 
3 on transatlantic flights where for the 
as years the maximum permissible 
aloft has been 12 hours.” SN 

In none of the three presentations of their 
contentions to agencies of the Government 
have the pilots been able to prove that their 
position is sound. 

Pilots are vital to air transportation. In 
consideration of their importance they earn 
as high as 619,000 a year. Hundreds of 
capable pilots would be happy to have the 
jobs at much less compensation. 

Pilots of the nonstop flights have 20 days 
a month on which they do not fly any trips. 
This would seem ample time in which to 
refresh from the ordeal of flying five times a 
month a schedule that is 35 minutes over 
8 hours. 

From the standpoint of the country’s 
entire economy the strike is not serious. 

While thousands of employees on com- 
paratively small salaries are out of work and 
their families suffer, the railroads and other 
lines have picked up extra business. Many 
travelers may be inconvenienced and re- 
quired to spend more money than they had 
planned on spending, but they are getting 
where they want to go. 

The strike isn't a major publie issue, 
though, to the public, it is a regrettable and 
irritating issue. 


From the San 9 of August 138, 


MATTER OF MINUTES 
Airline pilots are finding little public sym- 
pathy for their strike against American Alre: 
lines, z 
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In effect, what the pilots want la a feather- 
bedding provision (adding an unneeded 
third pilot), or a halt to aviation progress. 
Neither request is reasonable. 

The protest of the pilots does not Involve 
working conditions or pay. The airmen are 
striking because transcontinental flights 
from east to west will take slightly more 
than the 8 hours of their usual shift. 
American estimates the extra time at 35 
minutes, The pilots claim the flight takes 
9 hours, sometimes 10. 

The fliers’ contention that piloting beyond 
the 8-hour mark automatically. impedes 
safety is disputed by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, which has issued a temporary order 
extending flying time to 10 hours for a 
crew. The CAB is charged with enforcing 
strict safety rules. 

With two pilots and an engineer the flight 
crew is not confined during the usual trip. 
And the 8-hour day is not involved In a 
40-hour-week question, or anything like it, 
The pilots fly only 10 days a month. The 
schedule does not appear exhausting to a 
point of creating danger. 

On overseas airlines, pilots often fly as long 
as 12 hours, although they usually have 
3 men. 

Within a short time we will have planes 
with speed to make this dispute academic. 
Meanwhile, it seems foolish to halt welcome 
nonstop cross-country filghts because of 
35 minutes’ difference for a pilot who files 
10 days out of 30. 


— 


[From the Washington Sunday Star of 
August 15, 1954] 
GROUNDED AIRLINE 


At midnight tonight most of 16,000 em- 
ployees of American Airlines will be dropped 
from the company payroll or will receive the 
required notice for such severance. The 
reason for this drastic action by the Nation’s 
biggest air carrier is that its entire fleet of 
planes has been grounded since midnight of 
July 30 by a strike of its 1,200 pllots. 

The real issue, directly affecting only about 
50 of these 1,200 pilots, is whether American 
may operate a nonstop transcontinental 
schedule inyolving more than 8 hours of 
continuous flying by a single crew. For 
more than 20 years there has been an 8-hour 
limitation, by Gcvermment regulation, on 
overland commercial flying. When American 
set up its nonstop cross-country schedule it 
hoped to make the trip in less than 8 hours 
each way. Experience proved that the west- 
bound flight, against prevailing winds, took 
more time. The company accordingly asked 
and received from the Civil Aeronautics 
Board express permission to schedule trans- 
continental nonstop service within a 10-hour 
limit. Both the Ciyil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration and the CAB expressed the opinion 
that the longer flying time—for a nonstop 
operation—would not “have an adverse ef- 
fect on safety," The company then sched- 
uled its eastbound flights in 7 hours 35 min- 
utes and its westbound in 8 hours 35 min- 
utes. 

The Air Line Pilots" Association objected 
to the breaking of the 8-hour rule and issued 
a strike notice. National Mediation Board 
efforts to produce an agreement falled and 
the board's proposal for arbitration was re- 
jected by the union although accepted by 
the company. 

The cross-country airliners are operated by 
a pilot, co-pilot, and flight engineer. They 
average 6 round trips monthly, meaning 10 
working days per month. Flying time is 
limited to 85 hours per month. Salaries 
run close to $20,000 yearly. Flying a mod- 
ern alrliner by a three-man crew without in- 
termediate landings and takeoffs permits re- 
laxation for the pilots en route—unless 
weather conditions are unusually severe. It 
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is dificult to believe, particularly in view of 
the CAB's consideration of the point, that 
there is any danger involved in the extra 
fiying time required for five westbound flight 
flying time required for five westbound 
flights per month. 

It has been proved that there is a public 
demand for the nonstop service. The Pilots’ 
Association will be doing itself, the atrline 
industry, and the public a real injury if its 
action forces abandonment of this service, 


[From the Richmond News Leader of August 
14, 1954] 


STAND Pat, AMERICAN 


American Airlines has an opportunity just 
now—a terribly painful opportunity to be 
sure—to render a service of incalculable 
value to the entire air transport industry. 
If American can stand fast in the face of an 
unwarranted strike of its 1,200 pllots, the in- 
dustry may be saved tn the future the 
catastrophic effects of the labor practcies 
that have so harassed the railroad industry. 

Let us put it bluntly: This is a featherbed 
strike the pilots are staging. The aim Is to 
force American Airlines, as a price for main- 
taining transcontinental nonstop service, to 
employ additional pilots that are not needed 
to perform work“ that does not have to be 
done, This is the sort of make-work agree- 
ment devised by the railroad unions and ex- 
tended to outrageous limits by the 
musicians’ union. It cannot be justified in 
economics, in law, or in the long-term wel- 
fare of the union members themselves. 

The American labor movement has been 
marred by some strange and unwarranted 
strikes, but none has been stranger or more 
unwarranted than this one. Only 50 pilots 
actually are involved in a dispute that on 
Monday will throw more than 16,000 em- 
ployees off American's payroll. These 50 
pilots are the aristocrats of the air—the 
senior pilots and copllots, earning from 
$10,000 to $20,000 a year, who fly the trans- 
continental runs. In a normal month, 
they work only 10 days and are of 20. And 
on 5 days a month, American would require 
them to fly an extra 35 minutes to an hour 
beyond the pilot’s customary 8-hour flight 
limitation. This flying time Is necessary to 
maintain westbound nonstop service from 
New York to Los Angeles; on eastbound 
flights, from Los Angeles to New York, pre- 
valling tallwinds permit nonstop service 
within the 8-hour limit. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board has approved 
American’s westbound schedule as a safe 
one. The Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
which enforces the CAB's orders, also has 
found no hazard in the extra 35 minutes. A 
Federal court has refused to set aside the 
CAB's ruling. 

Plainly, the pilots would not be subjecting 
their own company to heavy loss of revenue, 
imposing upon their fellow employees, and 
damaging their own high reputations, if 
they did not feel that a “labor gain” of great 
importance is at stake. They must know 
the absurdity of their contention that the 
extra 35 minutes of flying time is not safe.” 
They do know that within a few years, new 
jet liners will permit westbound transcon- 
tinental runs in much less than 8 hours and 
thus make the question academic. But if 
they can win this strike, establishing a 
featherbed practice and usurping the clear 
prerogatives of management, the pilots will 
have established a make-work“ precedent 
for all air lines. 

The railroads went through this, and sur- 
rendered, and came bitterly to regret it. If 
this time American refuses to surrender to 
the pilots’ economic rough stuff, the entire 
industry will be in American's debt for years 
to come, 
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Professor Advises All To Look at Red 
Issue With Cold Reality, by Frank 
Munk, Ph. D. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. VELDE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Oregonian of Sunday, August 8, 1954: 
PROFESSOR ADVISES ALL To Loox AT Rep ISSUS 

Wir CoD REALrTY 


(Recent hearings of the Velde committee 
have raised dificult questions pertaining to 
higher education. The board of trustees of 
Reed College has been considering the cases 
of three faculty members cited by the con- 
gressional eemmittee for alleged Communist 
membership. All three men refused to tes- 
tify before the committee for constitutional 
reasons. On June 20 the Oregonian ran a 
statement by 1 of the 3, Dr. Stanley Moore, 
who gave his reasons for refusing to testify 
before the committee and cited the principle 
that political beliefs and activities (of a 
teacher) are not properly a matter for the 
college's official concern. The following arti- 
cle does not refer to the cases of the three 
Reed teachers specifically but discusses the 
underlying problems from a point of view 
that differs from that of Dr. Moore. Dr. 
Frank Munk has been professor of political 
science at Reed since 1946. He has written 
several books on the various forms of totall- 
tarianism. A Czechoslovakian by birth, he 
has lived under nazism and communism.) 


(By Frank Munk, Ph. D., professor, Reed 
College) 


Many of the criticisms directed at con- 
gressional investigating committees are no 
doubt well deserved. As early as 1884 Wood- 
row Wilson pointed out that congressional 
government is committee government. In 
recent years we saw many indications of 
government by investigating committees, a 
trend which many deplore and more view 
with alarm. One of the consequences has 
been a state of undeclared war between a 
vast segment of the intellectuals and the 
political representatives of the people—a cold 
war which may lead to a dangerous allena- 
tion of the intelligentsia and trreparable 
damage to the community. 

Is it not true though that many intel- 
lectuals are only playing into the hands of 
congressional investigators by their delib- 
erate blindness to the existence of conspira- 
torial Communist groups on the campuses of 
some of our best colleges and universities? 
Are we closing our eyes to some we 
ought to have a good look at? Would the 
investigators have had their feld day had 
the academic profession been more sensitive 
to infiltration and more cognizant of the 
threat from the extreme left? Does liberal- 
ism always have to be one-eyed—seeing the 
2 on the right but not the one on the 

The batle cry, of course, is academic free- 
dom. And rightly so, since it Is the magna 
carta of academic education—the only level 
at which it fully exists, at which it can be 
defended and at which it is indispensable to 
the health and growth of a society. How- 
ever, academic freedom itself ts in constant 
flux, it never twice means the same thing, 
it can be used both to defend freedom and 
to Impalr it. 
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TEACHERS WATCH 


Originally, it stemmed from a medieval 
society, and had little, if anything, to do 
with the freedom to teach and to learn. 
The university was in the nature of a guild, 
a rule-making and rule-imposing commu- 
nity. The contents of teaching was strictly 
supervised by the church. All the older col- 
leges and universities in the United States 
came to be established by churches and their 
freedom was strictly circumscribed by the 
exigencies and sometimes the vagaries of 
church life. 

The modern conception of academic free- 
dom is an importation from Germany, more 
especially of the growth of German gradu- 
ate schools after 1870. Paradoxically, Ger- 
man universities of this period were any- 
thing but politically free. 

Teachers of the social sciences were looked 
at with a jaundiced eye and screened for po- 
litical orthodoxy and acceptability by the 
Government. Until 1918 it was practically 
impossible for a Marxist to obtain a teaching 
position in either Germany or Austria-Hun- 
gary, all appointments being subject to Goy- 
ernment approval. 

In most parts of Europe, in the latter 
part of the 19th century it (academic free- 
dom) still meant autonomy, rather than 
Lehr und Lernfreiheit. In this country the 
growth of academic freedom was neither un- 
interrupted nor was it ever complete and 
absolute. During periods of war or tension 
there have always been regrettable de- 
partures from and violations of academic 
freedom, perhaps most markedly during the 
First World War. This is not to say that it 
should not be as pervasive as possible. On 
the contrary, I favor freedom to teach, to 
learn, to dispute, to disagree. But I also 
vividly recall how freedom was abused to 
make German universities hotbeds of nazism, 

This raises the real question: What de- 
gree is possible? Should the teacher have 
complete license both in and out of the class- 
room; should he be immune from the ta- 
boos, directives, myths, and folkways of a 
society? Should he be “beyond the good and 
evil,” above what his community considers 
as moral, proper, and decent—the old issue 
of customary against reflective morality? 


FREEDOM ARGUED 


Should the academician rightfully claim 
the absoluteness of academic freedom, while 
sgo frequently stressing the relatively culture- 
boundedness and social-relatedness of all 
other claims and values? Why should it be 
absolute, when he is telling us that every- 
thing else is relative? Or should academic 
fredom, alternatively, mean just freedom of 
teaching in the classroom? With no limita- 
tion, or with some limitation? Must it by 
any chance be balanced by responsibility, 
and if so, responsibility to whom? Stu- 
dents, fellow teachers, administrators, the 
large community? 

And if there are to be any limitations, im- 
plicit or explicit, what kind of limitations 
and who is going to prescribe and apply 
them? Here the real dangers lie and it is 
only proper to ask whether abuse of aca- 
demic freedom is not less objectionable than 
its deliberate limitation? The answer is 
that only the academic profession itself can 
decide and that outside intervention can 
only do more harm than good, except under 
the most exceptional circumstances and 
when there is “clear and present danger." 

HARVARD TAKES STAND 

We now put our finger on the tooth that 
is hurting: Does academic freedom protect 
teachers who espouse and propagate com- 
munism, fascism, or any other totalitarian 
ideclogy—of which this century probably 
will see a few more? 

First, let us look at what the profes- 
sional organization of college teachers, the 
American Association of University Profes- 
sors, has to say. “The tests of the fitness 
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of a college teacher should be his integrity 
and his professional competence, as demon- 
strated in instruction and research.” It 
brands propaganda in or out of the class- 
room, advocacy of legally defined subversive 
action, in his extramural relationships as 
causes for dismissal, provided his guilt is 
established in a proceeding in which he is 
given a full measure of due process. It has 
never gone on record whether membership 
in the Communist Party is or is not cause 
for severance. 

The Association of American Universities, 
Tepresenting the administrators, upholds 
critical freedom, hospitability to an in- 
finite variety of viewpoints, the study and 
examination of unpopular ideas, but states 
unequivocally that membership in the 
Communist Party extinguishes the right to 
® university position, since it deprives the 
scholar of integrity and independence. 

One of the clearest statements of policy 
regarding Communist professors comes from 
Harvard University: We would regard with 
the gravest concern the presence on our 
teaching staff today of a person who is now 
under the domination of the Communist 
Party. We think membership in the Com- 
munist Party by a faculty member today, 
with its usual concomitant of secret domi- 
nation by the party, goes beyond the realm 
of his political beliefs and associations. It 
cuts to the core of his ability to perform his 
duties with independence of thought and 
judgment. By the same token, it is beyond 
the scope of academic freedom. In the ab- 
sence of extraordinary circumstances, we 
would regard present membership in the 
Communist Party by a member of our 
faculty as grave misconduct, justifying re- 
moval.” 

PARTY ACTION CONNED 


This leaves unanswered the question of 
former party membership and that of faculty 
members who invoke the fifth amendment. 
Both are regarded as misconduct, but not 
necessarily grave misconduct, and therefore 
may not result in removal by the corpora- 
tion of Harvard University, each case to be 
decided on its merits after full and delib- 
erate consideration of the facts and issues 
involved, 

The Harvard position, and that of the 
majority of other institutions, is based on 
the conviction that Communist Party ac- 
tivities differ fundamentally from other po- 
litical activities in that they are secret, de- 
ceptive, and conspiratorial. This is borne 
out by what has come to light in the various 
investigations. The crux of the matter is 
not the defense of unpopular or controversial 
opinions—it would be suicide for any uni- 
versity to prohibit or to limit such discus- 
sion—but the organization of clandestine 
totalitarian groups on our campuses, Clan- 
destine and secret Fascist (including native 
Fascist) groups would be just as objection- 
able and incompatible with academic free- 
dom. 

In the words of the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities, “a scholar must have in- 
tegrity and independence.“ This cannot be 
reconciled with the use of falsehood and 
deceit as normal means of persuasion; or 
with thought control—the dictation of doc- 
trines which must be accepted and taught 
by all party members. 

Harvard goes even farther, stating that 
“the use of the fifth amendment is entirely 
inconsistent with the candor to be expected 
of one devoted to the pursuit of truth.” 
This last statement will not be acceptable 
to some who sincerely deplore and condemn 
communism, There are those who honestly 
believe that congressional committees are 
overstepping their constitutional bounds, 
and who refuse to testify in protest, and an- 
other group who are willing to put on record 
their own past, but refuse to furnish infor- 
mation on others. 
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Assuredly, there may be honest differences 
of opinion about the validity and defenda- 
bility of their position. A minimum re- 
quirement, though, would seem to be their 
willingness to give free and full testimony 
on anything reflecting on their integrity be- 
fore a properly constituted body of their 
own college or university. As the AAU put 
it, “the university is competent to establish 
a tribunal to determine the degree of any 
trespass upon academic integrity, as well 
as to determiné the penalty such trespass 
merits.” 

SECRECY VERSUS INTEGRITY 


Why do we assert that the Communist 
Party differs fundamentally from all other 
political movements, at least from those now 
extant in the United States? First, because 
it and its members act as agents of a foreign 
power, a major military power, unfriendly to 
this country and what it stands for. Sec- 
ondly, because it serves as fountainhead of 
and provides the apparatus for an under- 
ground, conspiratorial movement which 
would replace our system of representative 
government a system which they them- 
selves call “dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat,” f, e., dictatorship of the oligarchy 
ruling the Communist Party. Thirdly, be- 
cause “truth or consistency in public state- 
ments as ends in themselves are inconceiva- 
ble to a Bolshevik,” thereby denying the very 
foundation of academic freedom. Why 
should we be disturbed by the existence of 
Communist Party groups on cam ? Pre- 
sumably, they just contribute to controversy 
which admittedly is the lifeblood of free in- 
quiry. Partly, because all positions should 
be stated openly, without disguise or camou- 
flage, without a motive other than that of 
education. More importantly, because Com- 
munist Party cells represent a training 
ground for illegality. This was abundantly 
demonstrated in the report of the 
Commission of Canada, investigating the fa- 
mous espionage ring in 1946—a classic state- 
ment which ought to be required reading for 
those who still regard it as “the kind of 
knowledge about which it is prudent to make 
no inquiries.” 


CELLS GET NOTICE 


One of the objects of cells or Marxist 
study groups on campuses is “to accustom 
the young Canadian adherent gradually to 
an atmosphere and an ethic of conspiracy. 
The general effect on the young man or wom- 
an over a period of time of secret meetings, 
secret acquaintances, and secret objectives, 
plans, and policies can easily be imagined. 
The technique seems calculated to develop 
the psychology of a double life and double 
standards.” 

Reasonable care must certainly be taken 
by every college that the normal educative 
processes not be distorted and perverted to 
such ends. True, most students—and even 
teachers—are apt finally to discover that 
their eagerness and idealism have been ex- 
ploited for ultimate purposes of doubtful 
nature, and they tend to get out and away 
from it all. 

Ernst Morris' book on the American Com- 
munist shows conclusively that the Ameri- 
can Communist Party is in the overwhelm- 
ing majority of cases a corridor through 
which membership moves at a rapid rate. 
The turnover is terrific. Few except the 
hard-rock nucleus stay much more than a 
couple of years, and of late it has shrunk to 
a point where it is more of a problem in clin- 
ical. psychology than a genuine political 
movement. Yet, the damage Is usually done: 
Promises of a lifetime lay wilted in the path 
of young men and women who were taken in 
and then got out. 

Even that may be taken as part of the price 
we have to pay for a perfectly free and un- 
trammeled education. “Freedom of thought 
exists only where there is freedom to err.“ 
But freedom to err does not include freedom 
to conspire; education is somewhat distinct 
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from training for treason, Nor can clandes- 
tine groups be permitted to extend and mag- 
nify their influence far beyond their small 
numbers by a conscious systematic and suc- 
cessful policy of infiltration of other on- and 
off-campus organizations and organs of seif- 
government. This has of course long been 
recognized by most labor unions, but it has 
not always been seen by the academic com- 
munity. 
CANADIAN CASE CITED 

Disregarding more recent testimony, we 
sgain turn to the Canadian Royal Commis- 
sion, which sat and deliberated in a digni- 
fied, thoughtful, and intelligent manner 
without benefit of television and press agen- 
try. “One objective.” the commission con- 
cluded, “is that this technique facilitates 
the achievement of a basic policy of the 
Communist Party, viz, to get control, 
through the election of secret members to 
the directing committees, of as many types 
of functionary organizations as possible, in- 
cluding trade unions, professional assocla- 
tions, and broad nonparty organizations 
such as youth movements. Similarly, secret 
members or adherents of the Communist 
Party may be used to take the lead in 
organizing new, broad, and ostensibly non- 
political organizations, after which they ob- 
tain for themselves and other secret adher- 
ents key positions on controlling commit- 
tees. By these means the technique of secret 
membership is calculated to facilitate essen- 
tially dishonest, but not ineffective methods 
of propaganda in the interests of a foreign 
state.” 

The American college and university is 
perhaps more vulnerable to infiltration than 
those of other countries, where there usually 
exist vigorous political movements and 
organizations apart from the Communists. 
In this country, faculties and students are 
largely nonpolitical, intent on thelr little 
specialties and pursuits, and individualistic 
in their proclivities. A well-knit, purposeful, 
and trained cell can go a long way in exercis- 
ing influence and pressure. The danger of 
uniformity and conformity is by no means 
confined to machinations of the extreme 
right—not by a long shot. The very mini- 
mum would seem to be awareness that such 
influences have existed, and alertness to the 
Possibility of thelr reappearing at various 
times and in various disguises, 

LIBERTY GUARDED 


At the same time, we must be vigilant lest 
we harm the sensitive plant of academic 
liberty while controlling the weeds. Ultra 
rightists no less than ultra leftists would 
like us to blur and efface all the shade and 
color combinations of liberal, Socialist, and 
Communist. Actually, a liberal ought to be 
the very antithesis to a Communist, and in 
most parts of the world—more especially in 
Europe—he is just that. 

We should also be able to distinguish be- 
tween the many varieties of Marxism. 
Every Communist la a Marxist, but every 
Marxist is not a Communist, Again, in 
countries where socialism is a real political 
movement of the masses, rather than a fad 
of a few “curdled indignants,” it is the So- 
clalist parties In places like England, France, 
the Scandinavian countries that have proven 
to be the best dike against the totalitarian 
variety of socialism, namely, communism. 

It should not be beyond us, furthermore, 
to distinguish between pure political and 
economic theory, and what has been called 
“the operational code of the Politburo.” I 
am frequently amazed at Intellectuals who 
have never gone, and refuse to go, beyond 
the so-called classics of socialism—Marx, 
Engels, and perhaps Lenin. They know next 
to nothing about the new Imperialism, na- 
tionalism, bonapartism of the Soviet Union, 
the new class structure in the Communist 
orbit, the new and assertive bureaucracy, and 
least of all the elimination of any vestige 
of free inquiry and academic freedom under 
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communism, There is indeed something 
dated and anachronistic about the typical 
leftist's enthusiasm for something that has 
ceased to have relevance and reality quite 
some time ago. 

Finally, there is the problem of responsive- 
ness to public opinion and that is admit- 
tedly a tough one. Too much responsiveness 
would lead to submissiveness, lack of in- 
integrity, and ultimately loss of our raison 
d'etre. Too little responsiveness, or none, 
leads to a kind of academic isolationism, 
ivory-towerishness, and ultimately loss of 
vigor. Just as we build multipurpose dams 
we must have multipurpose education. “The 
education of the individual is to my mind a 
finer thing than the education of the citi- 
zen,“ wrote Bertrand Russell, “but considered 
politically, in relation to the needs of the 
time, the education of the citizen must, I 
fear, take the first place.” Institutions, too, 
have to show “a decent respect to the opin- 
ions of mankind”; they do not have to be 
subservient, but at least they must not show 
too much of that “arrogance that the pos- 
session of knowledge (not necessarily wis- 
dom) so often induces,” to quote Francis 
Wilson. 

BALANCE REQUIRED 

Essentially, this raises the issue, and a very 
big issue, of the position of education in a 
democracy. There is poignancy to the fact 
that intellectuals have frequently advocated 
social control, political and economic plan- 
ning, Government intervention in everything 
from womb to tomb, but recoil at the 
thought of social control of education. Not 
that many of these measures are not justi- 
fiable. It is only that everybody is willing 
to control the next fellow, but views with in- 
dignation social control of his own yocation, 
Freedom for the sheep and freedom for the 
wolves. * * * It is all a matter of balance 
and of a degree. 

Ultimately academic freedom will only 
survive if it will be equilibrated by academic 
resonsibility to the profession itself and to 
the larger community. There are no game 
refuges or reservations where we could be 
protected from the pressures and perhaps 
even the persecutions of the mass. “The 
loose-jointed integration of liberal society ts 
being replaced,” in the words of C. Wright 
Mills in “White Collar,” “by the more man- 
aged integration of a corporate-like society.” 
Or as the layman would put it. we cannot 
have our cake and eat it too. 

We must face all the unpleasantness and 
pressures and tribulations of the society we 
live in; there is truly no place to hide. The 
sooner we will decide to face reality, to live in 
the present instead of the 19th century, even 
to face the reality of communism, the better 
it will be for academic freedom and the 
future of this country. “Vision,” said Lord 
Radcliffe, “is not the right to dream or the 
gift of prophecy, but, more humbly, the best 
light that we have.” 


Thanks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
closing days of the exciting 83d Congress 
are upon us. 

For their friendly support and helpful 
suggestions during all the days of this 
legislative session, I should like to thank 
the many, many good and kind-hearted 
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citizens of Jersey City and Bayonne, 
N. J. 

It has been a joy, Mr. Speaker, to rep- 
resent those wonderful, wonderful people 
of the 13th Congressional District of New 
Jersey here in the Nation’s Capital, in 
the beautiful city of Washington, D. C. 

On the eve of my return home to re- 
sume the challenge of winning the con- 
sent of my distinguished constituency, 
God willing, to another term in the Con- 
gress, my third, a familiar expression 
comes to mind: 

For your success, credit others. 
fallure, debit yourself. 


Ido and shall, if need be, Mr. Speaker. 


For any 


Alcide de Gasperi 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, today the 
free world has lost one of its great 
spokesmen and one of the outstanding 
apostles of a united Europe. 

The death of Alcide de Gasperi is a 
great loss. 

Seven times Premier of Italy and life- 
long foe of communism and fascism, his 
voice will be missed in the councils of 
Europe. 

This great man was, in my judgment, 
one of the greatest statesmen of his 
generation, 

In his lifetime, he did not receive the 
credit that he deserved, but long after 
his death he will be remembered for the 
contribution which he made to his own 
country, Italy, and to the world at large. 

The fact that Italy has not been 
overwhelmed by the Communists is due 
most of all to the leadership of de Gas- 
peri. For Italy he was certainly the 
man of the hour. While he lived, com- 
munism in Italy was faced by its greatest 
living Italian opponent. As we mourn 
his death, and in his memory, we must 
resolve to do all that we can to make 
certain that Italy does not fall under the 
control of the Communist conspiracy. 

Several weeks ago, I was in Italy and 
while there visited with Premier Mario 
Scelba and with former Premier Pella. 
Both of these men are worthy disciples 
of de Gasperi. Both of them are be- 
lievers in democracy and freedom, Iam 
confident that Prime Minister Scelba 
will carry on in the tradition of his 
mentor, Alcide de Gasperi. His task will 
not be an easy one and we of the United 
States should assist him in every pos- 
sible way. 

Mr. Speaker, we of the United States 
bear a great responsibility to Italy. 

Should Italy fall into the Communists’ 
hands it is not an exaggeration to say 
that an enormous catustrophe will have 
occurred. 

From the standpoint of politics and 
geography, a Communist Italy will put 
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Western Europe, and indeed the West- 
ern Hemisphere, in grave jeopardy. 

If this center of culture and religion 
is placed under the yoke of communism, 
we can expect to lose many others who 
are now on our side and who will give 
up further resistance to Communist 
domination. 

Psychologically the loss of Italy could 
in itself be fatal to our cause. 

These are great reasons for firm reso- 
lution on our part to assist the Italian 
Government and the Italian people, but 
in addition we carry a greater moral re- 
sponsibility with respect to Italy than 
we do anywhere else in the world. 

For we forced communism on the Ital- 
ian people. 

It was the Government of the United 
States, acting with its allles, that per- 
mitted the Communist leader, Togliatti, 
to return from Moscow at the close of 
the war and to be given a voice in the 
public affairs of that nation. 

Up to that time communism in Italy 
had never been a major political prob- 
lem. 

We led the people of Italy to believe 
that communism was just like other 
political organizations in the world, and 
with our blessing and at our urging this 
evil conspiracy was planted in the midst 
of the Italian people with our bene- 
diction. 

Not only did we insist upon the Com- 
munists having a voice in the affairs of 
postwar Italy, but we went further and 
gave the Communists in Italy advan- 
tages that we denied to others. The 
UNRRA operation in Italy played di- 
rectly into the hands of the Communists 
and gave them a tremendous economic 
advantage. 

We of the United States made it pos- 
sible for the Communists to get started 
in east-west trade operations in Italy, 
which today brings to the Communist 
Party in Italy an income of many mil- 
lions of dollars a year. Having built up 
communism in Italy and created the 
Communist problem for that country, we 
are now becoming impatient with the 
Italian Government because of its in- 
ability to effectively and immediately 
overcome the Communist forces. 

It is not uncommon these days to hear 
some prominent Americans say that the 
situation in Italy is hopeless and to sug- 
gest that we might as well write her 
off as sure to fall into the Communist 
orbit. 

This is a defeatist attitude, not only 
with respect to Italy but as well with 
respect to ourselves, and those who make 
these pronouncements are either with- 
out knowledge concerning the real sit- 
uation in Italy or without faith in the 
world cause of freedom and democracy. 

Italy cannot fall into the hands of the 
Communists, as a matter of our own 
survival. 

Associated with these expressions of 
gloom and despair concerning Italy are 
a considerable number of false factual 
reports concerning that country. 

For example, it is frequently said in 
the United States that a very high Ital- 
ian birth rate is a principal cause of 
Italy's difficulty. The fact of the mat- 
ter is that at the present time Italy has 


the lowest birth rate in Western Europe. 
The birth rate of France is higher: So 
is that of Holland and so is that of 
England. 

A second false claim with respect to 
the situation in Italy is that communism 
has flourished in Italy only because of 
bad social and economic conditions. But 
the available statistics and information 
does not support this assumption. 

I was amazed to discover that the 
moving-picture industry in Italy has 
been heavily infiltrated by the Commu- 
nists and surely this cannot be explained 
away on the grounds of poor social and 
economic conditions, 

A third mistake with respect to the 
Italian problem lies in the assumption 
that economic conditions are deteriorat- 
ing in that country and not improving. 
But the fact is that the economy of Italy 
is remarkably sound considering her 
ue and is growing stronger every 

ay. 

Considering all of the factors involved, 
Italy has done an outstanding job. 

Let us remember that Italy at the close 
of the war was badly demoralized and 
impoverished. If she did not have the 
Communist problem her task would have 
been enormous but when we forced com- 
munism on Italy we compounded the 
post-war difficulties of the Italian peo- 
ple. That is why in fairness we must 
acknowledge that the Italians have done 
remarkably well under all circumstances. 

The Italian people at heart can never 
be Communists. Itis not in their nature 
to accept the materialistic doctrine of 
that evil philosophy. 

If Italy goes Communist it will be 
because the people have been deceived 
and misled and because, as a matter of 
despair, they have no other choice left, 
There are millions of vigorous anti- 
Communists in Italy who are construc- 
tively working every day to win the 
masses of Italy to the side of freedom. 

While I was in Italy I became aware 
for the first time of an organization 
called the Christian Union of Employers 
and Managers, which is an association 
devoted to the development in Italy of a 
constructive program based on sound, 
social and economic principles. 

It is a union of employers and man- 
agers in industry, convinced of the nec- 
essity for reestablishing a moral and 
social order based on the principles of 
Christianity. 

It is an association of employers and 
executives in industry and business who 
are conscious of their social responsibil- 
ity and determined to respect the pri- 
macy of human values in business and 
professional life. 

It is an organization offering employ- 
ers and managers in industry an oppor- 
tunity to train themselves as leaders of 
men and, as such, to evaluate and solve 
the many problems in the noneconomic 
order connected with employment in 
modern industry and business. 

It is a movement to help erect a so- 
cial structure based on personal worth 
and responsibility, through the initia- 
tive of employers and managers in in- 
dustry concious of their mission to serve 
the common good. 
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This great force for good believes that 
Christian social doctrine contains prin- 
ciples and basic orientation capable of 
overcoming social conflicts and differ- 
ences and of establishing an economic 
order based on justice and collaboration 
between the various elements of society. 

It believes that no òne is exempt from 
responsibility toward the individual and 
the social order, and that such respon- 
sibility is in accordance with the indi- 
vidual’s position and function in social 
and economic life. 

It believes that there is a community 
of activity and interest between em- 
ployers and workers in industry and in 
the general economic order. 

It believes that it is possible to im- 
prove management-labor relations with- 
in an individual company as well as on 
the industrywide basis. 

It believes that there is no satisfac- 
tory substitute for private employment 
and that private enterprise is justified 
morally, socially, and economically. 

This organization holds great promise 
for the future in Italy and it is an in- 
dication of the kind of leadership that 
is emerging in that country and which 
can succeed, provided that we of the 
United States keep faith with our Ital- 
ian friends of democracy. 

In addition to continuing our active 
support and help for the democratic 
forces in Italy, we must demonstrate to 
the people of Italy, as we do to the peo- 
ple of the entire world, that we do not 
intend to take communism lying down. 

We must make clear that we mean 
what we say. There must be no doubt 
about the fact that we will no longer 
appease the forces of communism any- 
where in the world. 

And finally, but most . we 
must build up our strength and 
might so that those who are in peril 
abroad have no doubt at all about our 
ability to win this struggle with the 
forces of communism in the world. 

I can think of no better way to respect 
the memory of Alcide de Gasperi on the 
occasion of his death than to firmly re- 
solve that we shall see Italy through and 
that we shall not permit her to fall a 
victim to the Communist conspiracy for 
world domination by the Communist 
tyrants. 


Behind the Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include here- 
with an editorial from the Wausau Daily 
Record-Herald, Wausau, Wis., one of the 
leading daily newspapers in my district, 
under date of August 12, 1954, The edi- 
torial is as follows: 

BEHIND THE Vors 
ntative Me.vin R. Lamp, of Marsh- 
field, was 1 of but 29 Congressmen who yoted 
against a 7-percent hike for half a million 
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post-office workers, 351 lawmakers having 
voted for it. 

But Representative Laren, in voting against 
the measure, was making more of an effort to 
help the postal workers—and the country— 
than those who voted for it, in our view. 

It is not that he opposes a ralse for postal 
workers, because he favors one—but not in 
the form voted by the House. The legislation 
as voted by the House, he said, had no chance 
of White House approval, and everyone con- 
cerned was aware of it. Word off the floor 
was to “go ahead and vote for this bill as it 
doesn’t have a chance of becoming law,” be- 
cause it either would be amended by the Sen- 
ate or vetoed by the President. 

In other words, its passage was a purely 
political vote as a result of what Representa- 
tive Lamp termed “perhaps the greatest dis- 
play of political demagogery which we have 
witnessed this year.” 

What Representative Lamp favors is a pay 
increase of 5 percent, plus allowances, tied 
in with an increase in postal rates and ad- 
ministrative authority to reorganize the en- 
tire pay and job structure of the Post Office 
Department. Such a bill is sought by the 
administration, 

The Congressman noted that if the bill 
passed by the House is not amended to bring 
it in line with the provisions sought by the 
executive department, the postal workers 
won't receive any raise at all at this session, 
because the administration feels they are 
“absolutely necessary in order to obtain some 
semblance of fiscal responsibillity in the op- 
erations of our Federal Government.“ 

The Wisconsin Seventh District Repre- 
sentative made the point that the Federal 
Government now owes nearly $275 billion 
and is at the limit of the debt ceiling. Since 
the end of World War I the postal deficit has 
amounted to more than 64 billion and the 
taxpayers are paying $100 million a year just 
as interest on that postal debt. 

He raised this question: 

“How can we face the voters back home 
and tell them we voted for this legislation 
which will cost the taxpayers an additional 
$200 million a year but we are unwilling to 
vote for a single red cent of revenue to meet 
the additional costs? By passing this legis- 
lation * * we will merely be deciding to 
pass the bill on to our children and grand- 
children in the form of a still larger national 
debt to be paid for by them some time in the 
Tuture.” 

Representative Lam displayed statesman- 
ship and courage in taking the stand he did. 
He deserves the full support of his constit- 
uents, including the postal workers, in put- 
ting their interests above politics, 


They Tried To Get Me, Too 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an interview between the Hon- 
orable Martin Dires, of Texas, and the 
editors of the U. S. News & World Report, 
August 20, 1954: 


Tuxy Tarp To Ger Mx, Too 


(Interview with Marr Dress, chairman, 
House Un-American Activities Committee, 
1938-45) 

Question. How long were you chairman of 
the House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee? 
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Answer. From 1938 to 1945, a period of 7 


Question. When did you leave Congress? 

Answer. In 1945—January 3, 1945. 

Question. Were you defeated in the race? 

Answer. No, I withdrew because of my 
health. They told me that I had a cancer 
of the larynx, and, believing it, I announced 
that I wouldn't be a candidate. It later 
developed that I didn’t have it, but I was in 
pretty bad shape for several years. 

Question. Did you have pretty intense 
opposition? 

Answer. I had the usual opposition. The 
CIO had raised $35,000 to $40,000, and the 
conservatives didn’t come to my rescue. 
They just took everything for granted. It 
was a combination of circumstances. I had 
no money to fight back with, and I knew 
that President Roosevelt and his lieutenants 
and the labor unions were concentrating on 
me. 

Question. Why were they concentrating 
on you? Were you particularly active 
against unions? 

Answer. No. But you see, I investigated 
the CIO and exposed the fact that a number 
of CIO unions were Communist-dominated, 
and they were bitterly assailing me in the 
press. John L. Lewis was very bitter about 
it. He called the White House in 1938, and 
Roosevelt called me to the White House and 
told me that Mr. Lewis had just called him. 

Question. This is while Lewis was still 
head of the ClIO—— 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. What did Roosevelt say? 

Answer. Let me give you the story briefly 
in the order in which it happened. In 1937, 
Representative JORN McCormack was chalr- 
man of this committee, for a period of 12 
months. Representative Dickstein ran the 
subcommittee and concentrated on so-called 
nazism. Much of it was antiracial. The 
results were that there was disorder and 
semiriots when he would hold the hearings, 
and it became a matter of some concern to 
the Democratic leadership. So, they came 
to me and asked me to take the committee. 

There was placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recoxp, which is still there, the endorsement 
of about 75 or 100 organizations demanding 
that the committee be continued, Those 
endorsements came from left-wing groups 
largely. Of the 75, probably 60 percent were 
organizations which we found to be Commu- 
nist-controlled. Their idea of upholding this 
committee was, of course, to use it solely to 
go after the Nazi-Fascist groups. 

Now, when I introduced a resolution at the 
request of the Democratic leadership, I an- 
nounced that it was my intention to devote 
sufficient time to communism. When I an- 
nounced that, they switched their support 
immediately and began to fight the commit- 
tee almost from the beginning. I then re- 
ceived a letter from the Speaker of the 
House 

Question. What year is this? 

Answer. 1938—Mr. Bankhead, by special 
messenger, marked “Confidential”—the orig- 
inal I still have—sent me a letter in which he 
transmitted to me instructions as to the kind 
of investigation which was expected—a letter 
of suggestions, They said that to investigate 
any organization simply because it had Com- 
munists in it, Hke the CIO, would be a very 
grave mistake. 

Question. Where did these instructions 
come from? 

Answer. From the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and it originated in the 
White House. 

Question. Did Speaker Bankhead say they 
originated in the White House? 

Answer: No; but I later found out that 
they did. But, at any rate, I then told them 
frankly that I intended to investigate Com- 
munists, regardless. Well, the first thing I 
did was to go see John L. Lewis. I called on 
him and Lee Pressman [CIO counsel] was 
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present. I told him that the evidence which 
we had collected showed very plainly that the 
CIO was infiltrated with Communists, and 
that some of the unions were under complete 
domination. I asked Mr. Lewis to cooperate 
with us to the end that we could get them 
out and clean up the organization. Mr. Lewis 
became very angry and told me that the 
Communists had the same right to be in a 
union as anyone else. He said, “We make no 
distinctions. We have Republicans, we have 
Democrats, we have Catholics, we have Prot- 
estants.” 

So, one word led to another and he said, 
“The CIO don't need you or any other Con- 
gressman to tell us how to run our organi- 
zation.” He was in quite a huf, and I left. 

Well, I opened hearings on the CIO in 
August, the 8th or 10th, and I got a telephone 
call from the White House to come. I went 
to the White House and Senator Sheppard 
was there. He had been talking to the Presi- 
dent before I went in. 

Question. This was the late Senator Shep- 
pard, of Texas? 

Answer. Yes. The President turned to 
Senator Sheppard and said, “Senator, what 
are we going to do about MARTIN?” The Sen- 
ator said, “What do you mean?” “Well,” 
the President said, “you know, all this busi- 
ness about investigating Communists is a 
serious mistake. Mr. Lewis is very much dis- 
turbed. I just got a telephone call from 
Mr. Lewis and he is very, very much dis- 
turbed. If Martin insists on investigating 
the Communists in the CIO, it will antag- 
onize the CIO which will in turn hurt the 
Democratic Party because we must rely on 
the CIO in some of the doubtful areas.” 

Then one thing led to another. I reported 
that conversation in 1939 in a series of arti- 
cles in Liberty magazine, called More Snakes 
Than I Can Kill. Roosevelt was confronted 
with my interpretation of the interview and 
did not deny it, 

So, it was told during his lifetime. He 
stated, in effect, to me that he didn't want 
communism investigated. He wanted me to 
confine my efforts to Nazilsm. That's what 
everybody else wanted when I got the com- 
mittee. They wouldn’t believe that un- 
American activities encompassed commu- 
nism. They didn’t see communism was any 
threat to the United States. 

Question. Didn't you subsequently bring 
out @ report which stated that a majority 
of these unions were Communist-dominated? 

Answer. Yes. I brought out 8 or 9 reports, 

Question. Wasn't there something, too, 
about the executive board of the CIO? 

Answer. That nearly one-half of the execu- 
tive board had Communist records, and that 
12 of the international unions were com- 
pletely Communist controlled and that 9 
others had Communists in their member- 
ship. 

Question. Was it generally suspected at 
that time that Lee Pressman, chief counsel 
of the CIO, was a member of the Communist 
Party? 

Answer. No; I didn't know it. He denied, 
you know, vigorously that he was a member 
of the Communist Party. At the time of 
my interview with Lewis, I didn't know that 
Pressman was a member of the party. 

Question. He didn’t admit it until 1950; 
did he? 

Answer. That's right, it was many years 
after my experience with him that he ad- 
mitted under oath before a congressional 
committee that he was. But, at any rate, 
Roosevelt land the gage of battle down then, 
He told me very frankly what the situation 
was. 2 

Well, I went on back and exposed the 
Communists in the hearing on the CIO, and 
from then on we just battled almost every 
day. The President issued a public state- 
ment which appeared on the front pages 
of the newspapers, I answered him. I got 
the Mutual Broadcasting to give me 30 min- 
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utes, and the White House demanded that 
Mutual give the late Paul Anderson, a news- 
paperman on the other side of the contro- 
versy, the same time to answer me. They 
demanded that I surrender my manuscript, 
and I refused. 

The evening I went to the broadcasting 
station, it wasn't certain whether we would 
go on the air or not, but I refused to sur- 
render my manuscript. 

It's a long story, but, in other words, we 
fought all the way through. Now, in 1941 
I submitted to the Executive a list of about 
2,000 Communists on the Federal payroll, 
including Alger Hiss, Harry Dexter White, 
Harold Glasser, and others, and asked that 
they be discharged. They refused to expel 
them. Then I got the House to appropriate 
$100,009 for the purpose of financing an in- 
vestigation by the Department of Justice. 

I said to the House and to the administra- 
tion, “Since you won't take my evidence, I'm 
going to make the Department of Justice in- 
vestigate this list and this evidence.” I got 
$100,000 for the work, not with the approval 
of the administration, for they were not in 
favor of it, and we overruled them. The De- 
partment of Justice then took the informa- 
tion that I had and the evidence and yet 
flatly refused to do anything about it. 

Question. Is this recorded in some letter? 

Answer. This is all in the reports, yes, filled 
in the House of Representatives. 

Question. Who was the Attorney General 
then? 

Answer. Francis Biddle was the Attorney 
General from September 1941 on. 

Here's the basis on which they reported 
back to the House. They said to the House 
that the Department of Justice had sub- 
mitted the list to the heads of the depart- 
ments with the request that the departments 
indicate which ones they wanted investi- 
gated. There were only several departments 
that asked for any investigation at all, and 
therefore no investigation was made in the 
majority of cases, 

That list of 2,000, then, stayed there for a 
little more than a decade before they finally 
were discharged. In 1941, I wired Roosevelt, 
just before the outbreak of the war in De- 
cember, and urged him to reconsider. I told 
him that this thing was far more serious than 
he thought it was, that they were in the Goy- 
ernment and they were there to steal our 
diplomatic and military secrets, that if it 
would please him Id step down, quit the 
chairmanship if it had become a personal 
matter between him and me, but that the big 
thing was to do something about It, to under- 
stand that the Russians were out for world 
conquest, that that was thelr primary ob- 
jective. 

Roosevelt called me up, in Orange, Tex. 
and said, “I just got your telegram and ap- 
preciate it. I want to review this with you,” 
he said. “Can you come to Washington?” 

“Yes, I can come,” I said. 

“Can you leave tonight?” 

So, my wife and kids left that night and we 
got to Washington Wednesday morning. The 
interview was set for 12 o'clock. I went to 
the White House at 12 o'clock and sat there 
1 hour. He let me cool my heels. Finally 
the door opened and a man walked out who 
was notoriously in the Communist movement 
and had admitted that he was the man who 
put up the money for a fellow named Mayne, 
who had forged letters purporting to link 
me with William Dudley Pelley. 

It was a very crude forgery, but we found 
the photographer here in Washington where 
they had gotten some of William Dudley 
Pelley's letters, pasted them together, forged 
something in which I was purported to say 
to Pelley, “I'll see that you get protection.” 

USE OF FORGED LETTER 


Question. Pelley was regarded as a lead- 
ing Fascist sympathizer at that time? 


Answer. Yes. So, the outcome of the 
whole thing was that the forgery was ex- 


Question. How was the forged letter about 
Pelley used? 

Answer. Then they got the New Dealers 
together, some 25 of the top-ranking New 
Dealers, and said, Here's what we've got on 
Martin Dres—here’s the letter.” Of course, 
that tickled them to death and they agreed 
to use the letter. 

So, in my absence, they put it In the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, released it to the press, 
and the press carried it all over the United 
States—"Dries Linked With Pelley.“ 

We traced it down with our investigators, 
and within 2 or 3 days we got Mayne, the 
man here in town that they had hired, and 
he confessed before the Rules Committee. 

I asked the Rules Committee to conduct 
an impartial Investigation, which they did. 
They brought Mayne before them and they 
brought William Dudley Pelley, and he denied 
ever having received any such letter from 
me. Mayne confessed. He said he got the 
money from a man who was then an Official 
in one of the departments, I think Agricul- 
ture. Afterwards Roosevelt promoted him. 

Question. What happened when you did 
see Roosevelt? 

Answer. When I went into Roosevelt’s of- 
fice, he had a reporter there to take down the 
whole conversation. I said, "Isn't this rather 
unusual?” He said, “Well, T think it's best 
for everyone.” I said, That's fine—if I can 
get a copy of it.” “You can get a copy of it,” 
the President said. 

We spent then over an hour and T told him 
exactly what was going on inside his Govern- 
ment. I told him the Communists were 
using those 2,000 persons inside this Govern- 
ment and that they were stealing everything 
in the world that they wanted and had ac- 
cess to. 

We talked the whole thing over, and he 
told me, I remember distinctly, “You must 
see a Red under your bed every night.” 

Well, I told him: “I don't see a Red under 
my bed every night, but this is something 
that ought to be cleaned up.” 

At any rate, it was a rather long interview, 
and the reporter took it all down. I warned 
him again that the thing we had to come to 
understand was that the real objective of 
Russia is world conquest, and they'll use 
Fascists, Nazis, anything or anyone in their 
objective of world conquest. 

A SECRET INTERVIEW? 

Question. Did you get a copy of that inter- 
view? 

Answer. Well, I left the White House, and 
as I walked out I said to Marvin McIntyre, 
one of his secretaries: “Marvin, the President 
promised me a copy of this. I want to keep 
it for my files. It may never be of any value, 
but I would like to have it.“ Sure,“ h 
said, “I'll see that you get it.” 

I waited a week, and I didn't get it. So, I 
called Marvin and told him I hadn't gotten 
a copy of the interview that the President 
promised me. He said he'd see about it, and 
I waited another week. I called him again, 
and he said, “I don’t know what's held it up, 
but I'll look into it.“ 

Well, I waited another week or so and it 
did not come, so I sat down and wrote a let- 
ter to the President and reminded him of 
his solemn promise to furnish me with a 
copy. I got a letter back from the secre- 
tary saying that they had reconsidered the 
matter and it was against public policy to 
release the interview. I never got it. 

Question. Did you find in those days that 
the prevalling view was that the Commun- 
ists were just another political organiza- 
tion—not connected with the Soviet Gov- 
ernment? 

Answer. Well, that was partly true. But 
the evidence was very, very clear. In 1933, 
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in our first report we unanimously—and 
that was fiye Democrats and two Republi- 
cans—found that the real purpose of the 
Kremlin was world conquest, and that all of 
this camouflage, all of these tactics, were all 
solely for the purpose In the end of con- 
quering the world. 

So that certainly there was no excuse after 
1938—which was when the first report we 
filed and which was supported by ample evi- 
dence—for anyone in the Government to be- 
lieve that the Communist Party was just an- 
other political party. 

Here was what happened, and the people 
have not yet understood it. The Commun- 
ists had quite a number of “front” organiza- 
tions, like the American League for Peace 
and Democracy, which claimed 7 or 8 mil- 
lion members. The Communists had that 
for an apparatus. It was a fine vehicle be- 
cause it published magazines and news- 
papers. 

At one time we had 600 publications dis- 
played in the caucus room to show members 
of Congress how much propaganda these 
Communist organizations were putting out. 
The Communists had their “fronts.” They 
had the CIO to the extent that they could 
influence it—not completely dominate it 
but they had a tremendous voice in the de- 
cisions of the CIO. They controlled the 
American Labor Party at that time. 

Now, the Democrats, as Roosevelt told me, 
were in this situation—he felt that at that 
period they had to have the support of the 
so-called, what they called them then, 
“liberal groups,” and it was that influence 
which they exercised that caused the New 
Deal bunch to be soft. It was purely poli- 
tics. In other words, if the American Labor 
Party switched from Democratic to Republi- 
can, it meant New York would go Republi- 
can—it was that narrow a margin. And In 
many districts, it was either get the CIO 
support or you didn’t elect a Democrat. 

Roosevelt told me all that quite frankly. 
He never made any bones about it. So, you 
had that political influence which they 
wielded, together with the fact that the 
President was really faycinated with Russia, 
Everybody who knew the inside story knew 
perfectly well that whenever you mentioned 
the name Russia,“ Roosevelt would come to 
life and wanted to talk about it. He told me, 
“Now, I'm not a Communist and don't believe 
in communism, but,” he said, “the present 
government in Russia is infinitely better than 
the old Czarist government,” 

I remember his words almost as if they 
were yesterday in his defense of the Commu- 
nists. And another thing that he told me: 
“Several of the best friends I've got are Com- 
munists, You're all wrong about this thing,” 
he said. “I'm not defending the Commu- 
nists as such, but I'm telling you it repre- 
sents a tremendous advance over what ex- 
isted in Russia.” That was his thinking. 

THE CASE OF JOE LASH 


Of course, Mrs. Roosevelt was more so than 
the President. In the case of Joe Lash, who 
was her protégé, when we investigated the 
American Youth Congress she had Joe Lash 
and the rest of the officers of the Youth Con- 
gress stay at the White House as her guests 
during the entire investigation, and she 
drove them to the committee hearings in 
the White House car. They'd show up in 
the morning. Mrs. Roosevelt would come sit 
right by them, knitting. Then when noon- 
time came, they all got in the White House 
car and went back to the White House. 

Finally, the evidence was so conclusive 
that Mrs. Roosevelt became very disturbed 
and sent for me to come to the White House, 
which I did, to have lunch with her. IL 
walked in. She hadn't arrived,-and I found 
myself in the presence of the queerest look- 
ing people you've ever seen. It would be 
hard for me to describe them. I sat there. 
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I didn’t introduce myself and they didn't 
introduce themselves. 

Finally, she walked in and we went into 
the dining room. Well, I knew that Joe Lash 
was the subject of the thing, although she 
hadn't told me, and so I had brought the 
file, a partial file. 

She said, “Well, I guess you know why I've 
asked you to lunch here.” 

“Well,” I said, “I presume it's about Joe 
Lash, I guess, of course, that you know Joe 
Lash perjured himself before our committee.” 

“Yes, I know,” she said, “He told me that 
he misrepresented things and he is very 


“Well, did he tell you he was a Commu- 
nist,” I asked, “when he told us under oath 
that he wasn't?“ 

“Yes,” she said, he's confessed to me that 
in his youth he had joined the Communist 
Party.” 

„He's 32 years of age, Mrs. Roosevelt,” I 
said, He couldn't be so very youthful.” Fi- 
nally I said, “Now, what is it you want me to 
do?” 

“We've got a chance,” she sald, “to get 
him in Naval Intelligence, if can get a clear 
bill from your committee.” 

I am telling you actually what happened, 
It's almost unbelievable, nowadays, but it 
happened. “Well,” I said, “I'll call the com- 
mittee this afternoon, Mrs. Roosevelt. Do 
you mind, Mr. Lash, coming before the com- 
mittee again?” 

Of course, I was baiting her. I wanted to 
put it in the record, because I knew perfectly 
well that they would deny what went on 
with me as the only witness. She fell for it 
and said, “Yes, that would be fine. May I 
send counsel with him?” I said, “Sure.” 

So, then Joe Lash came before the com- 
mittee and I got him to confess that he had 
perjured himself, that he had been a Com- 
munist, and that he was an applicant for the 
Naval Intelligence and would get in the 
Naval Intelligence. 

Then I asked him why he was not drafted, 
and he couldn't give an explanation. I then 
called the draft board in New York to find 
out, in the presence of the committee, and 
the draft board said that because of White 
House interference they did not draft Joe 
Lash. So, that was the sort of thing that 
Roosevelt was surrounded with. Until you 
understand that, you simply don't under- 
stand what went on during that critical 
period. 


LINES TO THE KREMLIN 


Question. Were you able at that time to 
connect up the activities of Communists 
with the Soviet Government in any way? 

Answer. Completely! It was just over- 
whelming. Not just one volume of it but 
volumes of evidence. First, you had the 
confessions of the former Communists—we 
had some former Communists then just as 
they do now—who told of the connections. 
Then we had documentary proof that we had 
seized. 

Question. How did you get it? 

Answer. You see, the first thing we did was 
to issue subpenas duces tecum and seize the 
records of the “front” organizations in the 
country. We made a fairly clean sweep of 
this thing. At that time they were operat- 
ing quite openly. Many of the documents 
which we obtained contained irrefutable 
proof of Soviet domination of the party here, 
the connection between them, the orders 
issued by the Kremlin and directed to agents 
in the United States. So, there was no doubt 
whatsoever about the thing. 

Question. But, in addition to evidence of 
the Soviet Government's connection with 
the Communist Party here, was there any- 
thing that Indicated that these people who 
were becoming members of the Communist 
Party were aware of the Soviet Government's 
interest in this country? 

Answer. Oh, absolutely. There may have 
been some exceptions. There always are 
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exceptions. But it was made so plain to 
them through the party line. In other 
words, here were the party and the leaders 
vigzagging every time the Communist In- 
ternational did. 

Here was their role just as plain as could 
be. For instance, before Hitler invaded 
Russia, during the years of the pact, the 
line of the Communist Party then was to 
denounce British imperialism and American 
interference. When the invasion took place, 
the party, after a silence of about 24 hours 
waiting for the line to be communicated 
to it, then began to flip-flop completely over 
and demand that we immediately intervene. 

Now, all of these people in the Communist 
movement could not have overlooked 
throughout this period the slavish adher- 
ence of the party and of all its subsidiary 
and auxiliary organizations to the Commu- 
nist International line. 

Then, more than that, it was taucht to 
them in clear language that one of the pri- 
mary duties of the Communists was loyally 
to follow the line, in language about which 
there couldn't have been any doubt in any- 
body’s mind. This is within the party. 
Now, when you got out on the fringe, there 
was a different situation. 

You had a great many gullible, unthink- 
ing people who joined, probably a total 
membership of 8 or 10 million at the height. 
Many of those people were your professional 
joiners—uplifters, do-gooders, people who 
had a mission on earth, and so on—and they 
were just easy prey for the Communists. 
But many of them joined all of the organi- 
zations. 

It was a cumulative sort of thing. If John 
Doe belonged to one organization, you could 
understand that; but when John Doe be- 
longed to the entire apparatus, and every- 
where that they showed their footsteps you 
could find John Doe, then it was a conclu- 
sion that you couldn't escape that John 
Doe knew exactly what he was doing. He 
might have been deceived by one organiza- 
tion, but he couldn't have been deceived 
as to all organizations, 

SUPPORT FOR RED FRONTS 


Question. Were there many of those 8 
or 10 million who were members of all the 
organizations? 

Answer. Oh, yes. Do you know that near- 
ly every Cabinet member during the Roose- 
velt administration, at one time or another, 
spoke under the auspices of Communist or- 
ganizations, gave letters of endorsement and 
other expressions of encouragement to the 
Communist movement? That doesn't mean 
that they were Communists. I'm just show- 
ing you the support they gave these organi- 
vations after we had exposed them. The 
officers of these Communist organizations 
were received time and time again at the 
White House. I've got the instances of it. 
I've got the photographs of the receptions, 

Question, How do you account for that— 
the failure of your committee to be con- 
vincing to the public? 

Answer. No, no. The public always stayed 
with the committee. We never fell below 80 
percent in the Gallup poll in 7 years. That 
was quite a high average. They took a poll, 
perhaps, every 6 months, and we never 
dropped below 80 percent, We had the sup- 
port of the people—we had the support of 
the Congress, We won every fight despite 
the administration. 

The people knew that the thing wasn’t 
right. They knew enough to support the 
committee. But here was an administration 
that was tremendously popular—a President 
who was very popular. He had the con- 
fidence of the people. Despite their premoni- 
tion that this thing was wrong, and the 
fact that they continued to stay with the 
committee, they nevertheless followed Roose- 
velt in spite of hell and high water. 

If you remember the period, it was a period 
in which the people would say, Well, I 
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don't agree with the President on this or on 
that,” but they still stayed with the Presi- 
dent on election day. 

Question. Were there lots of CIO members 
in your district? 

Answer. They dominated every refinery in 
my district. I had the biggest CIO district 
in Texas. In Port Arthur and Beaumont, 
every refinery, which was the chief industry, 
was completely controlled by CIO. But I 
had been in Congress 14 years and been 
elected every time. 

COMMUNISTS VERSUS DIES 


Question. Did the Communists try to de- 
feat you in your district? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. Do you think they would have 
beaten you if you had stayed in the race? 

Answer. No. You see, I had stood this 
thing for 7 years. What was really the 
matter with me was nervous exhaustion. 
They gave me the works—everything they 
could do, little personal things. 

Question. Anything like what McCarTny 
has had? 

Answer. Oh, he doesn't know what it is. 
They tried to get me, too, Listen, they ex- 
amined my income taxes for 6 months—sat 
there in my town with 2 revenue men sent 
from Baltimore and spent 6 months mak- 
ing me dig up everything I had ever made for 
10 years. 

Question. Did they find anything wrong? 

Answer. No, nothing whatever, If they 
had, they would have put me in the peniten- 
tiary. I had been very honest about my fi- 
nances. I never accepted any money and was 
not unscrupulous about any of my dealings. 
I knew what I was up against. 

Question. What else did they try? 

Answer. They would do this. If you want 
a good idea of some of the things they did, 
read the diary of the late Harold Ickes, Sec- 
retary of the Interior in Roosevelt's Cabinet. 
One thing was to pass the word around 
among the business people and chambers of 
commerce, “Do you want some PWA (Public 
Works Administration funds)? You know 
you're not getting it, and you're not going 
to get it as long as Martin Dres is in Con- 


gress. 

Another thing was ridicule. They just 
called me a “zany,” one of Ickes’ favorite 
expressions. Then something happened 
which I told the Senate Rules Committee 
about the other day. 

In 1938, we had J. B. Matthews before us 
as a witness—he wasn't then working for the 
committee—and in illustrating how the 
Communists use prominent people for propa- 
ganda purposes, how they exploit names, he 
told of the occasion when Ce Soir, the Com- 
munist newspaper in Paris, had its anniver- 
sary, and they got people to sign telegrams. 
They had one telegram, which J. B. had pos- 
session of, which contained the names of 
prominent movie stars and among them was 
Shirley Temple. 

“Now,” Matthews said very carefully, 1 
don't want to be intimating that Shirley 
Temple or any of these people are Commu- 
nists—this is not being introduced for that 
purpose—but rather to show how they ex- 
ploit prominent names to give respectability 
to Communist publications.” 

Immediately the press carried the story: 
“Dies Accuses Shirley Temple of Being a 
Communist.” 

I then took the radio and read the entire 
transcript to the Nation, and I know I had 
a tremendous audience that night. I think 
it is one of the biggest audiences that anyone 
had bad at that time because of the publicity 
and interest and it was in all the newspapers 
and I could tell from the mail that we got. 

I said over the radio, “Now, here are the 
newspapers carrying this sort of story, and 
here is exactly what took place,” and I read 
the exact transcript. 

You would have thought that that would 
have flabbergasted them, but within a week's 
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time Mrs. Perkins (Secretary of Labor) and 
Ickes and Biddle (Attorney General) made 
public speeches in which they said the Dies 
Committee accused Shirley Temple of being a 
Communist, and they continued to use that 
and use it to this day. The New York Times 
published a letter of Earl Browder's a few 
weeks ago in which Earl Browder makes again 
the same statement. So that in public 
speeches and in interviews that they gave 
out, Cabinet officers sought to ridicule the 
committee. 

Question. And this broke you down? 

Answer. It was a cumulative thing. Sure 
it broke me down—after 7 years. 

Question. How long can a fellow stand 
that sort of thing? 

Answer. I think a man would have to be 
young and strong to stand all that. I stood 
it all I could 7 years. I was ready for the 
hospital, and I was only 37 when I started 

THREATS OF DEATH 

Question. Did they threaten you physi- 
cally at any time? 

Answer. Let me follow this up and just 
show you. I went to the hospital here in 
Washington in 1940 to have my appendix 
removed. After my wife left the hospital 
and went home, all night long the telephone 
rang with people calling just about every 
minute: “Well, is your husband dead yet?” 
“I'm doing a lot of praying, but not what you 
think. I'm praying that he dies.” 

Now, they had that whole thing concocted 
to keep calling her that night. We finally 
had to take the telephone out and put in a 
private line because the telephone just rang 
all the time. It’s a little thing, but it’s cu- 
mulative. 

Question. Like a drop of water 

Answer. Just like a drop of water that 
keeps falling on you. Then there were 
threatening notes all the time. There was 
hardly a mail that I opened that there 
wasn’t a note threatening me with death or 
the children with kidnaping. They made 
one attempt on Bobby, my boy, here in 
Washington. We cautioned him to be care- 
ful. We had told Bobby that if anybody 
tried to get him in a car, just start run- 
ning and hollering. This was before they 
assigned agents to us. 

So, one day he was walking down Colum- 
bia Road—we lived off 16th Street, on Hob- 
art—and a car stopped. There were two 
men in the car, and one of them said. C me 
here, son,“ and when he said that, by 
started to run and holler for about a half a 
block. He immediately knew that's what it 
was. This fellow followed him but couldn't 
catch him. 

Well, there was a constant harassment like 
that for 7 years. Then, of course, there's 
the whispering that you're an agent for the 
Fascists and Nazis. The Federal Communi- 
cations Commission gave out a statement 
that they had monitored the Nazi program 
and that I was more often mentioned fa- 
vorably than any man in the United States, 
all of which was a lie. When we went into 
the thing and demanded the proof, all was 
to the contrary. But they put that out, all 
over the country, a deliberate lie. 

But that caused people, even people who 
were for you, to begin to wonder: How strong 
is he for the Nazis? I had an uncle who 
had a ranch near Austin, Tex., and they 
started whispering around that we were all 
Nazis, and that my uncle had a swastika at 
his ranch that we all saluted. My uncle had 
a furious quarrel over that. But there were 
such things as that that went on and on. 
There's no end to what they can do to you. 

Question. Do you think they are doing it 
now? 

Answer. Well, of course, they are not do- 
ing it to me. I'm no longer in the picture. 

ean Do you think it’s probably the 
same 
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Answer. I would say so, unless they've 
changed. I don’t know actually what they 
are doing to other people now, because it is 
Just pure hearsay for me now. 

Question. Have the chairmen who suc- 
ceeded you on this committee been sub- 
jected to the same sort of thing? 

Answer. Everyone who tried to do some- 
thing. It hasn't been as furious, of course, 
as it was during my time, because then they 
had the open support of the administration, 
and public opinion to some extent favored 
Russia. Russia was popular then. I under- 
stand that after I left, Parnell Thomas, Rep- 
resentative from New Jersey, got it. They 
went after him. No doubt Parnell Thomas 
did a very stupid thing. Why he did it, I 
don't know. At any rate, if he accepted the 
kickback on the salary of one of his em- 
ployees, he probably did what many others 
in Congress had done in the history of our 
country, unfortunately. 

But, at any rate, they went after him with 
hammer and tongs. They went after any- 
one who fearlessly exposed and investigated 
Communists. You say, “If a fellow’s strong, 
why can't he take it?“ But he can't because 
his family is dear to him, his reputation is 
dear to him. 

Question. Was this concentrated on the 
chairman, or did other members of the Com- 
mittee feel it? 

Answer. Well, they beat Joe Starnes [of 
Alabama]. They fought him in his district 
and beat him. Costello [of California] was 
defeated. They centered their fire on every- 
body in the committee who was opposed to 
them and really did his duty. 


NO CREDIT, EVEN LATER 


Question. When the CIO later dropped 
these Communists, did they ever give you 
any credit? 

Answer. None whatsoever, In 1950, they 
expelled 11 or 12 of the organizations which 
we had exposed and which they had accused 
us of being pro-Fascist for exposing. They 
carried on a regular campaign in which they 
said we were labor baiters, how horrible it 
was to accuse these organizations of being 
Communist, what a terrible thing it was, and 
then in 1950 they got rid of these very ones. 
But they made no apology to the Dies com- 
mittee. They didn’t say they were wrong in 
harassing us. 

There wasn't a publication that they put 
out during that 7-year period—there might 
have been a few, but none I ever saw—that 
didn't contain an attack upon us. They 
went into my district, they went into the 
refineries, and everyone would get their CIO 
paper with all these outrageous lies. There 
got to be so many lies that you couldn't 
contradict them all. You'd spend all your 
time trying to deny it. 

Question. Did you have the support of the 
AFL {American Federation of Labor]? 

Answer. Yes, we had their support, their 
loyal support, too. Mr. John Frey was a very 
patriotic gentleman and a strong anti-Com- 
munist, and he knew everything that was 
going on and did everything he could. He 
was the vice president and we had the sup- 

of the APL. 

Question. They supported your appropria- 
tions in Congress, too, didn’t they? 

Answer. That’s right. 

RED-TINGED UNIONS 


Question. Of these CIO unions, didn't you 
name others that they didn’t get rid of, like 
the Auto Workers? 

Answer. Yes. We named 21. But we 
didn’t classify the Automobile Workers as a 
Communist-dominated union. We just 
simply showed that there were some very 
active Communists inside the organization. 

The same way, for instance, in Chicago. I 
seized the records of one of the biggest 
unions there, about 5,000 members. At any 
rate, when we got the records, we found two 
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lecturers on the payroll of the union whose 


purpose it was to lecture on Marxism. We 
got the official charts that they used in which 
they depicted the universe—first prehistoric 
man, the earliest stage, then democracy, and 
finally the utopia of communism, The union 
was paying these two lecturers out of the 
funds of the workers to lecture on that, and 
there was a check there for $12,000, with- 
out any authorization from the union, that 
they were using to buy Daily Workers in 
subscriptions of thousands of copies which 
they would send throughout the country. 

Now, that doesn’t mean that the union 
was a Communist organization. It did mean 
that the leadership of the union was Com- 
munist. In other words, the rank and file 
didn't know. And, oh yes, in order to try 
to discover why, out of 5,000, they would let 
a thing like that go on, I demanded the 
minutes of the various meetings and I dis- 
covered that never did they have over 300 
present. 

Out of 5,000 they would have 300 attend 
the meetings. And the Communists would 
get together in advance and have their 
agenda, For instance, they’d agree that they 
would nominate so-and-so tonight—‘I'll 
nominate him, you sit over here and second 
the nomination, and you sit over here and 
you sit over there, and we will make it ap- 
pear unanimous.” 

That was the technique. We exposed 21 
international unions in which Communists 
were very active in their control. The CIO 
claimed that some of them cleaned them- 
selves up. 

Question. What do you think about it? 

Answer. I just don't know. I'm under this 
handicap now—it's been since 1945 that I've 
had any cloze contact in this subject, and 
this is something you dare not hazard an 
opinion. It’s something you have to work 
with every day. I just don’t know what the 
situation in the unions is today. 

Question. Did you find any Communists In 
the Armed Forces as a result of your in- 
vestigation? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. Both in uniform and civilian? 

Answer. That's right. 

Question. Were there many of them? 

Answer. Well, you see, they had 165,000 
members in 1938—that’s card-carrying meme- 
bers in the Communist Party. 

Question. How did you find this out? 

Answer. I got a membership card, I man- 
aged to secure a card every Communist at 
that time was issued a card, and each card 
had a number—and this card was No. 165,- 
000. There was every reason for us to believe 
that that was the maximum strength at that 
time. Now, you understand that around a 
million persons have passed through the 
party. It’s a fluid sort of thing; they come 
and they go. 

Question. How many of these were in the 
C107 

Answer. Of that 165,000 members, 50,000 
were in the CIO. This is the story on that 
which William Green, president of the AFL, 
told me. 

When Roosevelt called Green to the White 
House to organize the industry, Green re- 
fused to do it on a mass basis because, he 
said, “We would have unionism in name but 
not in principle, and we don't belleve in 
that.“ He then sent for Lewis and Lewis 
agreed to do it In support of the Govern- 
ment. So, he went out there to organize 
all the workers. Well, they had a scarcity 
of trained organizers. The Commies were 
all trained, the finest organizers on earth. 
So, Lewis utilized the Commies as organizers 
during that period when they were in des- 
perate need of organizers. 

Question. He did this unknowingly 

Answer. No, I believe he did it knowingly. 
He knew it perfectly well—although he has 
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always fought the Communists and his or- 
ganization issued one of the finest anti-Com- 
munist papers, I guess, that has ever been 
on the subject. Lewis has never been pro- 
Communist, but I believe he did this as a 
matter of expediency. He did this because 
he felt he could use them and, when he no 
longer needed them, he could get rid of them. 
Now, he denied that later on and accused 
his successor, Phil Murray, of being the cap- 
tive of the Communists. But the whole 
truth of it—and I'm just as certain of this 
as anything in the world from my interview 
with him in 1938—1is that he knew perfectly 
well what he was doing, that he was using 
these boys because they were wonderful or- 

and could get the job done. But 
Le never could shake them after that. 

AN INFILTRATED ARMY? 

Question. What about the number in the 
Armed Forces? 

Answer. They always claimed that they 
had a total membership in the Armed Forces 
of around 50,000. 

Question. This is before the universal 
Graft? 

Answer. Yes. They tried to infiltrate the 
Army and did infiltrate the Army, and we 
found considerable evidence of it. 

Question. Was this voluntary enlistment? 
Answer. Well, before you had the draft it 
was voluntary enlistment. But the total 
participation in World War II. according to 
the claims of all the Communists who ap- 
peared before us, was approximately 50,000. 
They claimed they had 50,000 members dur- 
ing the war in the Armed Forces. But they 
infiltrated everything. It wasn't just the 
Armed Forces. They went into schools. 
We issued a special report on that in 1941. 
They got into Hollywood. 

I went to Hollywood and seized the records 
of a number of prominent movie stars and 
found from their own records that they had 
contributed hundreds of thousands of dol- 
Jars to the Communist movement. I met 
with Schenck, the Warner brothers, and the 
principal executives, and we sat down around 
a table, just as we are meeting here, and I 
told them of the tremendous support their 
industry was giving to the Communists and 
I asked them to do something about it. 
They were very cold and very antagonistic, 
and finally Harry Warner said to me, “Well, 
we're not worried about the Communists. 
The thing we're worried about it is the Nazis. 
There's the bunch we want to see you get 
after.” 

“Well,” I sald, “if you're going to be con- 
sistent, you are going to have to go after 
every form of totalitarianism. I don't sce 
how you can oppose nazism, on the one 
hand, In principle—if you are opposing them 
as a matter of principle—and then condone 
communism. Here are your actors contrib- 
uting regularly thousands upon thousands 
of dollars. Here are your scenario writers 
who are members of the party and who are 
shaping their writing to very adroitly carry 
out the Communist propaganda.” 

Question. Did they later come around to 
your point of view? 

Answer. They didn't during my 7-year 
period as chairman. Later on, of course, 
public sentiment changed and I know only 
from what I read in the papers that they 
did finally come out against the Communists. 

| COMMITTEE METHODS 

Question. What do you think about the 
discussion and controversy over methods of 
congressional committees? 

Answer. Just what I told the Jenner com- 
mittee when I appeared recently. From the 
very beginning of the investigation of cam- 
munism there has been a controversy about 

Ham Fish, of course, had an in- 
way back in 1924, but it didn't 
They fixed him up quick. He 
i told there was a barn out here in Mary- 
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land where the Communists stored a lot of 
stuff. So, Fish went out there with his 
investigators, and the newspapermen and 
photographers accompanied them. There 
was quite a show over the barn, and there 
wasn't anything there but some rotten to- 
matoes. Well, that just killed Fish's 
chances. That was the end of his investiga- 
tion, although Fish did some fine work. He 
never could lve that down. The papers 
carried pictures of the tomatoes and all that. 

So, that investigation never did get off the 
ground. Then McCormack's investigation 
never probed communism very thoroughly. 

The argument of the critics is this: 

re for the objectives of the committee, 
but they're against the methods of the 
committee. 

I testified before Senator Jennrr at the 
Rules Committee a few weeks ago just what 
that mean. I said to him, “What methods? 
What are they talking about? Get them to 
specify. Ask them to come here and give 
a bill of particulars.” 

Now, let's see. What are the methods? 
Let's say I'm the chairman of the committee 
and I have eubpenaed John Doe, who is sus- 
pected of being a Communist, to appear be- 
fore me at 10 o'clock in the morning. John 
Doe comes in. I start asking him questions, 
and he arises and shakes his fist at me and 
begins to denounce the committee as Fascist 
agents, I then throw him out of the com- 
mittee room and immediately he begins to 
squawk, and the “liberal” press squawks, 
that I violated his civil liberties, that I have 
done violence to his rights as an American. 

Now, they did this when I threw this fel- 
low out who was head of the Transport 
Workers. The liberal“ newspapers said it 
was the most outrageous thing that had ever 
happened, and he had stood before the com- 
mittee and before he even answered a ques- 
tion shock his fist and insulted the com- 
mittee. 

So, let's see a bill of particulars. 

First, does a witness owe any respect to 
the committee? There's been a lot said 
about how committees conduct themselves 
to a witness, but how about when Mrs. Roose- 
velt—and I told Senator Jenner this—let all 
the Communist officers of the American 
Youth Congress stay at the White House and 
accompanied them to our committee hear- 
ings and knitted, and when the first witness 
Was sworn in and pulled out of his pocket a 
very insulting poem about the committee, 
even though we were rapping on the desk 
telling him not to read it, did anybody in 
the country then say: “It ls not right to treat 
an agency of the people this way. It’s not 
right to insult them. It’s not right for the 
First Lady of the land to lend countenance 
to this sort of thing“? 

No, they didn’t say it. Only a few editorials 
appeared in the United States in condemna- 
tion of that, as I recall. Never once did 
they condemn this sort of behavior of the 
witnesses, but let the committee make one 
little mistake—that they would interpret as 
a mistake—then this was emblazoned in the 
newspapers and we were denounced for It. 

Question. What was the poem he read? 

Answer. Well, it’s in the record. It was an 
insulting poem designed to create the ap- 
pearance that we were the tools of big busi- 
ness, that we were Wall Street henchmen, 
stooges. And Mrs. Roosevelt smiled and 
applauded. She was the First Lady of the 
land, the wife of the President, and we were 
an agency of the people of this country. She 
eat there and applauded that sort of con- 
duct. And yet she and her friends today are 
among those hollering the loudest about 
“procedures.” 


So, I just named certain instances like that 
to the Jenner committee the other day and 
I said, “Find one word in the press in which 
that sort of thing was condemned—just one 
word.“ 
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WO BACKING In PRESS 

Question. The press was condemning you 
at that time? 

Answer. Well, the conservative press was 
not, but they were apologizing for me. The 
funny thing about this was that so great was 
the propaganda, so clever this thing, that 
even among your friends they would finally 
get them to where they'd say, Well, I'm for 
Drs. I believe he's trying to do a good job. 
Of course, I don't approve of all of his 
methods—” I’ve had them tell me that. 

And I'd say to them, Name the methods. 
What are the methods you are talking about? 
Subpoenaing witnesses? Is anything wrong 
with that method? He comes before the 
committee. Anything wrong with that? I 
swear him in. Anything wrong with that? 
I ask him a question. Anything wrong with 
that? He gets up and calls me a Fascist 
blankety-blank—and 1 kick him out. Any- 
think wrong with that? 

Question, Do you think it is any different 
today? 

Answer. I just don't know because I have 
not attended a single meeting of any of the 
hearings. I am satisfied that it is the same 
old stuff. I have never head of one of them 
changing their spots. 

Question. The opposition, you mean? 

Answer. Yes, the Communists. I am sure 
that the Communists have the same tactics 
and techniques that they have always had. 
This is universal. Now, the proof of it is 
that the very think they deplored in us has 
occurred in the U. N., in the international 
conferences, They can no more do business, 
they are having the same trouble trying to 
talk to Communists and reason with them 
that we had in our committee. It is just a 
repetition on a bigger basis. But nobody 
criticizes the diplomats. The diplomat just 
get us and walks out in disgust. Nobody 
says anything about procedure there. But 
the procedure of our day was under fire, 

THE URGE FOR CHANGE 


The truth of the matter was, as I told the 
Jenner committee, there were 10 million 
“liberals” running around like a chicken 
with its head chopped off and wanting to 
change everything. They didn't know 
exactly what they wanted to change, but 
they were for changes. Along came the 
Commies, and they were the only group in 
that bunch that had a program. They knew 
meee they were going and what they were 

oing. 

So, they took over this 10 million and used 
them, and then suddenly came the exposure 
that here were these organizations that the 
“liberals” had sponsored and worked under 
and contributed money to under the con- 
trol of Moscow. 

Question. What was the reaction? 

Answer. Here was the reaction. There 
were 565 Federa] employees here in this town 
who belonged to the Washington League of 
Peace and Democracy, We exposed the or- 
ganization as a Communist front, and it was. 
The evidence was overwhelming. Later the 
Attorney General had to agree with us. Now 
no one disputes It. Allright. What did the 
565 do? We didn't name them at first—we 
simply issued a report and said this organi- 
zation was part of the orbit of organizations 
of the Soviet conspiracy. Did they come 
forth and say, “If that’s true, we want to 
get out of it“? No. They began to issue 
derogatory statements. They said that the 
Dies committee was a Fascist organization. 

Question. What happened? 

Answer. They were proud of themselves. 
They thought they were going to change the 
world. They were a bunch of suckers and 
they couldn't take it. So, instead of being 
a gentleman and saying “Well, I made a mis- 
take,” they turned on the committee and 
began to denounce it. 

Almost universally that was the reaction 
among this group. They got caught and 
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they were afraid their names would come 
out and only about one-tenth of 1 percent 
ever came out. But every one of them was 
living in fear that some day all these names 
were coming out. 

So, in order to forestall that and to pre- 
vent that from happening, they united for 
the purpose of stopping any investigation. 
Personally, I never intended to give their 
names out because I never saw any good 
purpose to come from that 

Question. The 10 million, you mean? 

Answer. Yes. I did give the 565 out 
afterwards. And they said that was rotten 
procedure. The President issued a state- 
ment on it, saying it was so sordid that he 
had to do something about it. But the 
reason I gaye them out was because they 
had been warned and I tried to persuade 
them to get out of the organization and to 
drop it, but they began to defy me and the 
committee and so I said, “All right. If you 
believe this is a fine organization, then you 
certainly don't object to having your names 
made public. If this is what you say it 18 
and you want to stand on it, then you can’t 
object to having your name connected 
with it. 

Therefore, I turned it over to the news- 
papers and they published the whole thing. 
Well, all the fat was in the fire then. Here 
were the names. Then, of course, the Civil 
Liberties Union and all the liberal groups 
began to use that as a horrible example of 
an irresponsible committee that would pub- 
lish names. On the one hand, they spent 
3 months defending the organization, refus- 
ing to quit it, and then when their names 
were given out they said they were smeared. 

How can a man’s name be smeared simply 
by making public his affiliation in a sup- 
posedly bona fide organization? 

Question. What evidence is there about 
this 10 million? 

Answer, The way I would put it is that 
there were 10 million members claimed by 
the organizations. All the officers of the 
Communist-front organizations stated what 
their total membership was. 

Question. Might there not have been a lot 
of duplication? 

Answer. There may have been. Probably 
there were some overstatements. Or there 
may not have been. So darned much that 
they conceded during that period has turned 
out since then to be true. You see, they were 
not trying to cover up anything favorable 
tothem. After all, they were respected then, 
hobnobbing with the elite of the land. 

Look what Browder said in his letter pub- 
lished recently in which he told about the 
“happy period from 1933 to 1945, when the 
Communists were accepted in the best so- 
ciety.” So, their attitude was not one of 
covering up anything favorable—they 
boasted when they came before the com- 
mittee of their influence and power, 


CARE IN CHECKING NAMES 


Question, Of those 2,000 you found in the 
Government, how many of those were in the 
State Department? 

Answer. It was quite a large number. I 
think a large group of them was in the 
State Department. But now we just didn’t 
take the names of people who were in an 
organization and say he belongs and there- 
fore he is a Communist. It wasn't done that 
way at all. 

It was a cumulative sort of thing. We took 
all the circumstances together on John Doe, 
John Doe belonged to four organizations. 
John Doe signed a manifesto. John Doe did 
this and that, following the party line. Just 
like a jury would try a case on circum- 
stantial evidence—and a majority of the 
cases are tried on circumstantial evidence, 
So we took the circumstantial evidence— 
and understand there were 2 Republicans 
and 5 Democrats, 2 of whom were New Deal- 
ers, on our committee. Two members were 
strong with labor. There was Healey, who 
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was coauthor of the Walsh-Healey Act, 
and there was Joseph Casey—all from labor 
districts. 

Now, many of these findings, mind you, 
Were unanimous findings. I never had 
trouble with my committeemen except two, 
They tried to pack it on me. They put sev- 
eral New Dealers on the committee, but after 
they got on it, pretty soon, when they began 
to see the facts, they knew they were wrong. 

Question. Did you have FBI files? 

Answer. We had access to all files. But we 
had enough evidence on Hiss to raise a seri- 
ous doubt about Hiss. 

Question. What year was this? 

Answer. That was in 1941, when we sub- 
mitted his name. 

Question. Did the FBI let you go through 
their files? 

Answer. No, not generally. You see, in 
1938 they had practically no files on the 
Communists. They had investigated the 
German-American Bund. They submitted 
to us their report on the German-American 
Bund. I kept after them to get the Com- 
munist files, but they were rather evasive 
about it. Finally, when we seized all of 
these records, they then came to us and 
said, “Now, listen. We want the privilege 
of copying your records.” 

So, we set them up—145 filing cabinets. 
By 1941 we had 145 filing cabinets and we 
had a girl there for the purpose of aiding 
the FBI. And so they came almost every 
day, as many as 12, 15—agents of the FBI, 
and intelligence people—copying the most 
elementary things about this. So it con- 
vinced me that, If they spent hours and 
days and weeks copying, they didn’t have 
it. I couldn't conceive of anyone copying all 
that that they already had. Therefore, I 
judged that the Department of Justice had 
not let them do anything very much at that 
time. 

Question. Mr. J. Edgar Hoover was the head 
of the FBI? 

Answer. Yes; and a very fine man. But 
from conversations which I had with him, 
while he didn't say so, I always had the 
feeling that he wanted to doa lot but couldn't 
on account of the Department of Justice. 
I think that’s exactly the way the situation 
was. s 

LIMITS ON THE FBI 


Question. You don't believe, then, that the 
FBI can do it all? 

Answer. No; the FBI can’t do it all. You 
see, they could do a lot if they had a free 
hand. Here's the limitations of the FBI. 
They can't subpena a witness. They can't 
put a man under oath. The greatest advan- 
tage in this committee business Is to be able 
to subpena a witness and put him under oath 
and make him testify. 

Question. The FBI can’t evaluate testi- 
mony, either, can they? 

Answer. No; they can't. 

Question. And they can't make it pub- 
lic-—— 

Answer. No; they can't make it public, 
But more important than all that 18 this: 
The FBI is under the Department of Justice, 
and if the Attorney General ïs against a cer- 
tain thing, no matter how zealous the FBI 
may be, they are compelled to take orders 
from the Attorney General. 

So, with Biddle as Attorney General, of 
course they weren’t going to investigate. 
They couldn't do it on their own. They're 
under the Attorney General. A congressional 
committee, on the other hand, has absolute 
independence, It’s not under anybody’s 
control, 

Question. Aren't there wraps on the FBI 
now? 

Answer. No, I don’t think so. 

Question. Has the FBI enough men to 
carry out a large-scale investigation of this 
type? 

Answer. I don’t know. They always kept 
quite a number of men in our offices for 
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years and years. They were there copying 
everything in the world we got. 

Once I got a big haul in Philadelphia. I 
knew there was a Federal judge there who 
was going to give us trouble, so I had it timed 
and grabbed the stuff about 4 o'clock and 
rushed it over to a secret place. I had a 
photostat machine set up and we spent all 
night making copies of this stiff. 

The next morning the Federal judge ls- 
sued an injunction. He ordered all records 
to be returned, arrested two of my investiga- 
tors, and so I hid out in a blind office until 
we completed the photostating. Then I came 
out and announced we were going to honor 
and obey the injunction. 

Question. Were you doing this as a one- 
man committee, or did your committee sup- 
port you? 

Answer. My committee supported me 
throughout. However, I did much of the 
work by myself. It wasn't that I wanted to. 
It was just that the boys had so much work 
to do that very seldom could I get a quorum 
present. If I had had to have a quorum 
present, I just couldn't have done business. 
We had seven members. Each fellow has his 
own committee. He's not the chairman. He's 
got his own business to tend to and they 
just don’t have time. You've got to sacrifice 
everything to carry out an investigation. 

You can't tend to your congressional duties 
half way if you carry on one of these things. 
But I've always had their support because I 
took pains always to call them up and be 
diplomatic and consult them about things. 

But I conducted a large percent of the 
hearings by myself. 

“ONE-MAN” HEARINGS: WHY? 

Question. Do you think if they abolish the 
one-man idea it would ruin the committees? 

Answer. It would be the end of all of them, 
They know it. Say you've got a witness 
scheduled and you telephone and no quorum 
shows up—you've got to release the witness. 
You can’t bring him all the way back to 
Washington. You can’t function in the 
House of Representatives or in the Senate 
if a quorum has to be present for a hearing. 

Question. What about two members? 

Answer. Well, that wouldn't be quite as 
hard to get except that you put in the hands 
of the other member the right completely to 
nullify the hearings if he sees fit. The op- 
portunity to sabotage is greater where they 
can strike at you through someone who 
doesn't have the same interest in making a 
success as you do. You're the chairman— 
the responsibility is up to you. If some- 
body makes a mistake they don't say, “John 
Doe's mistake’—they say, The Dies com- 
mittee" or “McCarthy committee” has done 
so-and-so, 

So the chairman soon finds himself in the 
position where he has to take all the blame 
and he is the commitee, regardless of whether 
everyone is present or not, he becomes the 
committee so far as the public is concerned. 
Therefore, if you require one man to be 
there, it presents the opportunity to get 
that one man on their side. So first thing 
you know the Congressman who is with you 
may begin to drift off, and first thing you 
know he's on the other side. 

There is the danger of the proposition of 
making your chairman dependent on some- 
one else. I told Senator JeEnNER’s commit- 
tee that—I said, This is an attempt to de- 
stroy congressional investigation.” 

Question. Going back to this 10 million 
members of front organizations—you started 
to develop that—was there any substantla- 
tion of this 10 million? 

Answer. Yes; I think they had them all 
right—I was convinced from the evidence 
before us, the testimony of the officers and 
what we found from the books, and a lot of 
instances. Take the International Workers’ 
Order. They had 195,000—1,900 chapters— 
that was bona fide. I know that that was 
their membership. Well, the Workers’ Al- 
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Jance was a loose organization—it had over 
a million. I don't think there is any ques- 
tion but it had it, because In every section 
of the country where it operated it had large 
membership. 

Question, But the CIO never had more 
than 4 or 5 million, did they? 

Answer. No. 

Question. That included the total mem- 
bership of the CIO in that, didn't it? 

Answer. No; I'm not including the ClIO— 
I'm talking about your front organizations. 

Question. In the case of these labor 
groups, wouldn't the same members belong 
to one or more organizations? In other 
words, there was duplication, wasn’t there? 

Answer. That is right. There would be 
duplication as to individuals—but I'm allow- 
ing for that, because in the American League 
for Peace and Democracy they reached a 
total membership of 8 million. ; 

Question. What was that organization? 

Answer. That was an organization that 
the French Communist, Henri Barbussi, was 
ordered to establish throughout the world. 
It started in Amsterdam, Holland. A meet- 
ing was called there for the purpose of 
launching the League. They formed a 
league in France The French League 
Against War and Fascism"—the British—and 
all over the world they had similar organi- 
vations. 

Tt was first the League Against War and 
Fascism, Then it became the League for 
Peace and Democracy. Later it merged into 
the Peace Mobilizaiton. You see, as you ex- 
pose one, they would then take another 
name, and then another name. 

Question. Was that membership of 8 mil- 
Jion in this country? 

Answer. Yes, in this country they had 8 
million members. In every little town—why 
there were members of Congress that be- 
longed to it, and they came to me and said, 
“I didn’t know anything about it.“ 

DANGER IN FRONT GROUPS 

Question. They were not card-carrying 
members though? 

Answer. No, they were not card-carrying 
members, but—remember this—say you be- 
long to an organization. That organization 
has a publicatoin. You get the publication. 
You're contributing money to them. You're 
helping finance them. That gives them the 
opportunity to reach you through the publi- 
cation, That gives them the prestige—after 
all, politicians will listen to 8 million Amer- 
icans. They come to Washington and say, 
“We represent the American League for Peace 
and Democracy—we have a membership of 8 
million.” Their influence was considerable 
at that time. 

Now you say, “How many were Commu- 
nists?” Probably only a small percent of 
them were Communists, but the Communists 
were using them and Earl Browder—head of 
the American Communist Party—claimed 
that there were 2 million—he testified under 
oath that there were 2 million people in 
the country that would go with the party 
the full length. So he narrowed it down, 
and I always felt that there were somewhere 
around that number probably that would go 
with the party. 

In other words, you're not a card-holding 
member. That doesn't mean you're not co- 
operating, because there have been a million 
that belonged to the Communist Party since 
1919—total number of people who passed 
through the party who at one time or an- 
other belonged to the party. Now how many 
of them have repented? We don't know. 

Question. In your experience of interview- 
ing Communists and ex-Commulsts do you 
feel that you can ever believe a Communist? 

Answer. Sure you can believe a Commu- 
nist under some circumstances. Yes, I've 
found when things were to their interest to 
tell the truth, they will tell it. If it's against 
their Interests, they won't tell the truth. But 

1 found things that they said during 1938 
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and 1939 that have absolutely been verified, 
proving to me that where they think it’s to 
the party's interest, they do tell you the 
truth. They felt then that it was very much 
to the party's interest to exaggerate their 
strength and their power, and I'm sure they 
did exaggerate their strength and their 
power, but even giving credit for all that, 
you had a sizable organization in this coun- 


Question. How about the ex-Communists, 
do you feel that they can be trusted? 

Answer. They can be trusted, but I've al- 
ways followed the practice of never accepting 
their testimony except where it was corrobo- 
rated. I didn't accept it unless they corrob- 
orated their statements to me with other and 
independent evidence which gave me reason 
to believe that they were telling the truth, 


OUTLAW COMMUNIST PARTY? 


Question. Do you feel that the party 
should be outlawed by legislation? 

‘Answer. Yes. I think so because, though 
there is a dispute on it, I've felt so since 1941. 
We recommended it unanimously in 1941. 
Here's the reason I think it ought to be out- 
lawed: 

First, from 1919 to 1924 they were out- 
lawed. That's something that is not gen- 
erally known by the public. But under war- 
time legislation the party was outlawed and 
during the period 

Question. What was the period—1919 to 
1924? 

Answer. I'd say about the beginning of 
1920, shortly after they were organized—the 
Communist Party had its origin in the 
United States in 1919 shortly after the [Rus- 
sian] Revolution. 

Question. Did we pass a law outlawing 
them? 

Answer. Under wartime legislation 

Question. Did Mitchell Palmer [Attorney 
General] raid them? 

Answer. Yes, Palmer raided them, and 
they had wartime authority under a statute, 
I forget the wording of it, but it was ample to 
give them authority to completely squelch 
them, which they did. 

Now they stayed underground from 1920 to 
1924. During that period they made no 

ess. They were still just a weak, small, 
ineffectual number. And all the evidence 
proves that. The investigation of that pe- 
riod proves that—they were stymied. 

Then when they were allowed to come out 
and to form these organizations, this legal 
apparatus, they began to grow because they 
were able to deceive so many gullible people. 
The very fact that they could organize, that 
they could get a charter, that they could op- 
erate in a building like other people, use the 
telephone and telegraph and all those 
things—it gave them a respectability that 
enabled them to use gullible and unthinking 
people. 

So I've always felt that we should deprive 
them of the legal appartus because we've had 
25 years’ investigation and everybody who 
has investigated them, whether court or 
congressional committee, has found that it 
jis a treasonable conspiracy, that it Is not 
just another political party, but that it is 
a border patrol of the Soviet Union on our 
shores 


Now in view of the findings of the court— 
the Supreme Court of the United States has 
found it, too—the Communist Party is a 
criminal conspiracy. It’s been my opinion 
that we ought to outlaw them and declare 
them an legal organization and prohibit 
their operation in this country. 

Now I don't say that that will do away 
with communism—I'm not suggesting that. 
For they've always had an aboveground ap- 
paratus and an underground apparatus. The 
two work simultaneously. They never de- 
part from that system, you see. So you'll 
always bave the underground apparatus. 
But it will be reduced to a negative force, 
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compared with their ability to organize and 
deceive people and extend their influence the 
way they did. 

Question. Do you think the security pro- 
gram of the Government is operating success- 
fully now? 

Answer. I Just don't know. That's a hard 
thing to enswer to someone who is on the 
outside. I just don't come in contact with it. 

Question. I should think you would be a 
member of the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee. 

Answer. They wouldn't put me on that 
committee. 

Question. Why? 

Answer. Of course, there is no vacancy— 
there hasn't been a vacancy since I've been 
here, and that's a good enough excuse, But 
even if there is a vacancy, it is not likely 
that they would put me on there. 

Question. If the Democrats were in con- 
trol, would you be on it? 

Answer. It would depend on the leader- 
ship, and I say it is doubtful that the lead- 
ership would put me on there. 

Question. Who would be chairman if the 
Democrats were in? 

Answer. Mr. WALTER, of Pennsylvania. 


ADVICE TO M'CARTHY? 


Question. Do you have any advice to give 
Jog McCartuy on bow he ought to run his 
committee? 

Answer. I have felt that he was making 
some mistakes. I don't like to talk about 
mistakes, because I made some myself. Look- 
ing back on it, I could have done a good 
many things probably better than I did, too. 
I never did think I was by any means per- 
fect, but I felt that McCarruy has rushed 
headlong Into trouble that he could avoid. 
Now perhaps he couldn't. It's awfully easy 
to sit on the sidelines and tell the other 
fellow how to run a committee. Nobody 
understands the problems except the man 
who is in charge of it. So it is hard to say 
with any finality that this or that is true. 

Question. Do you think the members of an 
Di i a committee should pass on the 
staff? 

Answer. No, I don't think so. I think the 
chairman should be allowed to select his staff 
and that the committee should approve it. 
But only after the chairman has selected it 
do I think that the committee ought to 
have the right of veto on good ground. 

Now you've got to give a big leeway to a 
chairman in this kind of work for him to 
do any good. If you don't trust him, if you 
try to circumscribe him, if you hamstring 
him, then he's through. No matter how 
sincere he is, he couldn't do his work. My 
rule in my committee was: I named the 
whole staff, all employees and everybody else. 
I did tell the committee about it, I gave them 
the reasons I named them, and usually they 
authorized me to do it. I never had any 
trouble with my committee. 

Question. Do you think they should have 
a veto power, though? 

Answer. Yes, I think they should, I think 
it is a matter of diplomacy rather than rules. 
I think a smart chairman wouldn't want to 
impose somebody on the committee they did 
not want. I think if you go about it right 
2 can get the approval of the commit- 


But I think you ought to submit to the 
committee your reasons for appointing John 
Doe, Bill Smith, and so on. And then the 
committee ought to have the right on 
cause—that’s quite different from an arbi- 
trary right—to object. I mean by that that 
if you are a member of the committee and 
you say, ‘I object to that appointment,” 
and the chairman would say, “Why do you 
object?“ And you say, “I object to the ap- 
pointment because this man, back in Bos- 
ton or in New York, was regarded as un- 
reliable.” See what I mean? I think you 
ought to have the right of veto, on cause, 
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TELEVISION: A HANDICAP 


Question. Do you wish you had had tele- 
vision when you were chairman of the com- 
mittee? 

Answer. No. I'd rather not have it. I tell 
you offhand I think television Is a great 
handicap. It's a diversion—it keeps a man 
from thinking. A man who runs a commit- 
tee like this must be In full possession of his 
faculties. Now with television he is con- 
scious of it and he is thinking of the effect 
rather than of doing a good job. He is 
thinking, “What effect will it have upon the 
people?” 

Question. Was there radio at the time of 
your committee? 

Answer. Yes, but we seldom allowed It. 
I seldom allowed any broadcasting of the 
proceedings. Because if you do that, in the 
first place, every member feels he has to 
say something to get it back to his dis- 
trict. If John Doe doesn't speak, his dis- 
trict says. Why weren't you active?” 

So you have a bunch of fellows, including 
yourself, acting the monkey for public en- 
tertainment rather than doing the job. I 
didn’t have radios set up in the committee. 
But newspaper reporters are different—you 
have got to have newspaper reporters. 

Question. How was the coverage of your 
committee by the press; was it fair? 

Answer, It was by some reporters—at that 
time the New York branch of the Newspaper 
Guild (CIO) was Communist-controlled. 
Nobody now denies that. There was a fight 
within the guild itself in New York, not the 
whole guild all over the country. But the 
New York Guild particularly was pretty heavy- 
lly Communist. 

Some way or another they always Jockeyed 
this thing around to have the leftwingers 
report the committee. It was an amazing 
thing how that worked. Very few of the 
right-wing group ever showed up for the re- 
porting. And I would protest. I'd say, “Why 
don't you send somebody else down here?“ 

Question. Did you talk to the editors about 
it? 

Answer. Yes; I tried my best to correct it. 
I took that Shirley Temple thing up with all 
the editors. I said, “Now here’s an example. 
You don't want this. Look at the headlines. 
Look at the story and then look at the tran- 
script.” 

But at that time there wasn't much that 
they could do, evidently. At least they didn’t 
correct it. So we had a preponderance of 
left-wing reporters at that tlme reporting 
the hearings. 

We did have some very fine men there who 
did a good job, but unfortunately the other 
crowd could always get out a story which 
just had a twist, a certain twist, a certain 
way of writing the thing, that left a bad im- 
pression. Not something that you could put 
your fingers on—the way you write a sen- 
tence, you leave a question mark in some- 
body's mind. And we had that to contend 
with, of course, for 7 yeara. 

Question. You didn't have left-wing col- 
umnists in those days, did you? 

Answer. Before I was to appear on “Meet 
the Press“ it had been planned to have one 
writer on it—— 

Question. Was this recently? 

Answer. Yes. So I dug into my files and 
came across his writings in which he de- 
nounced me very, very bitterly and compared 
me and my committee with La Follette— 
you remember the civil liberties thing. He 
said, “There was a model committee.” An- 
other thing, he said that my treatment of 
Murphy was one of the most disgraceful 
things in the history of our country. Roose- 
velt issued a statement condemning the Dies 
committee for the hearings in Detroit on 
the sitdown strike. He called it a sordid 
procedure. Later he and others in his ad- 
ministration said we had defeated Murphy 
and 80 New Dealers for Congress and the 
Senate, 
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Question. Which Murphy was meant? 

Answer. Frank Murphy when he was Gov- 
ernor of Michigan. Later Roosevelt ap- 
pointed him to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. You see, I went into Mich- 
igan when the sit-down strike had every- 
thing stymied in the automobile world. I 
moved into Michigan and investigated the 
sit-down strike and proved it was a Com- 
munist proposition. 

Question. The sit-down strike was a Com- 
munist proposition? 

Answer. Yes. There was a time there 
when it was so bitter I couldn't leave the 
hotel. 

Question. What year was that? 

Answer. That was in 1938. 

Now, I have been talking about my files 
on the writer in question. I found La Fol- 
lette's statement in Collier's magazine in 
1947—almost 10 years later. In his article 
he confessed that his committee staff was in- 
filtrated with Communists. Here is an ar- 
ticle in which he tells the country that he 
discovered that his committee staff was in- 
filtrated with Communists. And here was 
a writer who was holding him up as a model. 
That's an illustration. 

So you see that was what we were up 
against. Here were the columnists, here 
were the reporters, some of the commen- 
tators, constantly driving home the idea to 
the average person. “Here is a bunch on the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities 
that is irresponsible; they don't care what 
they say: they're smearing innocent people, 
and so on.” 

Now, in spite of all that, we never went 
below 80 percent im the Gallup poll. And 
we won every vote eight times in a show- 
down fight with the administration 
against us. 

HOLDDOWN ON FUNDS 


Question. On getting funds, you mean? 

Answer. Yes. And we had to renew the 
committee every year—it was a special com- 
mittee. 

-Question. Did they cut your funds? 

Answer. Yes, the first appropriation was 
$25,000, which was deliberately for the pur- 
pose of sabotaging the committee. One 
House Member told me in the cloakroom the 
other day some stories of the pressure which 
was exerted by the administration in those 
days to hold the appropriation down to a 
minimum in the hope that we couldn't opar: 
ate with it. 

Question. What about Dr. [W. A.] Wirt— 
did he testify before you? 

Answer. They pilloried him. He told the 
absolute truth and that Is the most disgrace- 
ful thing that ever happened in the history 
of our country—it killed him, literally. 

Question. What did he do and say? 

Answer. He had come to Washington like 
a lot of these New Dealers and he got to 
running around with them where they were 
holding these meetings and they began to 
talk about a revolution and going to over- 
throw the Government and what they were 
going to do. 

So he became alarmed. They would have 
teas, cocktail parties, and meetings and a 
number of prominent New Dealers would 
say, This is just the beginning. What we've 
got to do is take over. We've got to do this 
and that.” 

So the poor fellow, being patriotic and 
conscientious, goes and talks and tells what 
he learned. 

Question. To a congressional committee? 

Answer. Yes. But after he made the pub- 
ic statement they formed a committee and 
they put Bulwinkle as chairman of it, and 
they brought that poor fellow, Wirt, before 
them, and talk about giving a man the 
works—he had no counsel, and Bulwinkle 
got on the floor and made the statement 
that Wirt had been a slacker or something 
terrible—and later Bulwinkle had to retract. 
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But they just ruined that old man, Wirt. He 
told the truth—every word was the truth. 


CLERGYMEN FOUGHT US 


Question. Did you have any problem with 
the clergy? 

Answer. In 1939 a telegram was sent to 
the Speaker and I think to every Member 
of Congress signed by 98 prominent clergy- 
men—they were the leaders throughout the 
country—under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can League for Peace and Democracy. They 
were an organization that we had exposed in 
a unanimous finding as a Communist-con- 
trolled organization, and they sent the tele- 
gram under the auspices of the American 
League for Peace and Democracy, demanding 
that the committee be closed, the investiga- 
tion folded up, and so on. : 

Those 98 were the leaders and they fought 
us very, very strenuously. They weren't 
Communists. We didn't accuse them of be- 
ing Communists. But it shows you the de- 
ception that had been practiced upon them, 
how badly deceived they were at that period. 

Question. Do you think J. B. Matthews 
got a bad deal? 

Answer. I think they should have heard 
Matthews. There is another illustration. If 
anybody else had been denied a hearing in- 
stead of Matthews, it would have been the 
subject of an editorial all over the United 
States and Members of Congress would have 
taken the floor and screamed their heads off, 

Here was a man who was dismissed sum- 
marily and denied the right to appear be- 
fore the committee in his own defense. So 
it just depends on whose ox is gored. 

As I said on the floor of the House the 
other day that if you had a committee tomor- 
row like La Follette's committee, whose job 
it was to smear American business, who fab- 
Ticated evidence against businessmen, who 
tried to convince the country—using Com- 
munists on his staff_—that American business 
couldn't be trusted—and there hasn't been 
anything in the history of our country like 
the tactics used by the La Follette commit- 
tee—no liberal would object. That would be 
fine—that would be the proper method. 

But the minute we came along and turned 
the tables on them and said, “All right, you've 
spent years talking about business, about 
how corrupt business is, about how selfish 
private enterprise is, how much harm it has 
done to this country, and now we'll just turn 
the spotlight on you for a while. Let's see 
what you've been doing.“ They couldn't take 
it. 

They could bring men to Washington who 
were not skilled in politics and who had 
spent their lives in a factory or in a business 
and who knew nothing in the world about 
public relations or politics—they could bring 
them here, set them down before La Follette 
and this group and let a radical examine 
them and smear them and insinuate that 
all they cared about was the dollar. They 
could do all that, but the very minute we 
turned this thing on them it was a different 
story. They then began to scream to high 
heaven, 

Tomorrow you could start an investigation 
designed solely for the purpose of investi- 
gating American business and the liberal 
press of this country would find no objection 
to it. La Follette was a hero. I was called 
a rascal by the so-called liberals. And if 
they had ever been able to prove that I had 
Fascists on my payroll, my secretary and my 
lawyer, if they could have proved that on me 
I would have been put in the penitentiary, 
but La Follette confessed in 1947 that he 
himself discovered that he had ay 
on his committee staff for the 
smearing American business. Now where 1 
a better illustration than that? 

Question. Did they try to stack your com- 
mittee? 

Answer, Our committee found—you will 
find it in the 1939 report—that when the 
resolution which created the committee au- 
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thorized and directed the departments to 
furnish us with help, I called on the Depart- 
ment of Justice and everybody to furnish 
us investigators and lawyers. They refused 
to do it. Someone called me up from the 
Civil Liberties Committee and said, “I can 
get you help.” I said That's fine.” 

I made it appear that I was falling for him. 
I said, “Send them around.” He sent around 
two people that our committee suspected 
were Communists. That’s in the report of 
1939. In other words, there they were trying 
to load my committee from the executive 
department with Communists. 

Now if that doesn't show you the incon- 
sistency. If tomorrow this whole fight was 
directed at private enterprise, which is the 
foundation of our economic system, there 
wouldn't be a single liberal in this country 
who would object to the very tactics that 
have been charged against those of us who 
have been investigating Communists. 


SECRECY IN GOVERNMENT 


Question. How do you feel about employees 
of the executive branches furnishing infor- 
mation to the committees? Do you think 
they should or shouldn't? 

Answer. Well, I tell you it depends on cir- 
cumstances. I wouldn't lay down any 
blanket proposition that employees have a 
right to come to the chairman of a committee 
and say anything they want to. I don't 
think so. 

Suppose you are an employee in charge of 
confidential files involving the safety of the 
country. I certainly don't think you ought 
to have a right to come to me as chairman 
and violate your oath of office and I wouldn't 
ask you to. But suppose you are working 
in a department, like one of the men in the 
State Department—and this is talking about 
things in the past, not something that in- 
volves present dangers to the country—and 
you're uneasy, sure you've got a right to 
come. 

I had an employee of the State Department 
come to my home and tell me there was an 
Executive order issued to destroy all the old 
records which the Hoover administration had 
on Communists. He wasn't violating any- 
thing that involved national defense. Now 
if an employee feels that something is about 
to be done which is inimical to our Nation 
and that he can have no recourse to his supe- 
riors, and that he is not violating any oath, 
I think he is perfectly justified to come. 

But I don't think you have a right to 
encourage employees to violate the law—I 
wouldn't do that. For instance, if you are 
in charge of secret files and you've been in- 
structed not to reveal that, I don't think you 
have a right to come to me and give me any 
part of it. Because if you set that precedent, 
then pretty soon it would be an evil thing— 
no one would ever have confidence in any- 
body else. 

Again, you've just go to use your judgment. 

HOW TRUMAN REACTED 


Question. What was your relation with 
Truman? 


Answer, I didn’t have anything to do with 
him except one time when he was appointed 
head of his committee and he called on me 
to find out how to issue subpenas and how 
to handle his committee and that's the only 
time I ever saw him face to face. I've seen 
him on television. 

Question. Did you tell him the method 
you were using then? 

Answer. Yes. I showed him the whole 
thing and he congratulated the committee 
and sald it did a wonderful job and when 
my son graduated at Kemper Military Acad- 
emy—Truman was the orator and when he 
was shaking hands with the boys in the 
presence of all of them he complimented my 
committee as one of the greatest committees 
of Congress. I had very Little contact with 
Truman, But I had plenty with Roosevelt 
to make up for whatever I lacked having 
with Truman, 
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Question. How did the editorials of the 
country go? Didn't you say earlier that they 
were attacking you and the committee? 

Answer. Of course—it was this way—the 
conservative press never was strong—now 
the Hearst press was pretty strong for us. 
But generally speaking the conservative pa- 
pers would apologize—they never took a 
strong, aggressive stand and said, “Sure they 
are doing a good job, they're right about this 
thing.” They were ashamed—you see this 
propaganda was going all the time, and 50 
everyone would pick up the line and the line 
was, “Well, we're for what Dies is trying to 
do, but we can't agree on method.” 

But they couldn't tell you what method 
I would say, “Name me an instance,” and 
I would defy them on the radio and every- 
where else. I would say, “Name me one in- 
stance—here is the recorded hearing, go read 
it, tell me one question that is not proper.” 
I usually followed the rules of evidence. Im 
a lawyer, been a lawyer for years. 

Question. When you came back to Con- 
gress this time after a lapse of 8 years, were 
you elected from the same district you rep- 
resented before? 

Answer. I was elected as Congressman- at- 
large, carrying my old district 3 to 1. There 
were eight opponents In the race. I lacked 
7,200 votes getting a clear majority against 
all of them, But the man who was second 
was about 450,000 votes behind me, and he 
withdrew, and there was no runoff. 


How Hughes Lost California in 1916 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including an article by 
Edward A. Dickson concerning one of 
the most notable and costly political 
feuds in American history. It occurred 
in the presidential election of 1916. Jus- 
tice Charles Evans Hughes was the Re- 
publican Party’s nominee. He lost the 
Presidency by losing the electoral yote 
in California. 5 

Since that time a controversy has con- 
tinued over the question, “Why did 
Hughes lose California?” 

Some blame Gov. Hiram W. Johnson, 
who was overwhelmingly elected Sen- 
ator on the same ticket with Hughes. 

The whole story revolves about the 
simultaneous visits of the two men at 
the Hotel Virginia in Long Beach, Calif. 

Stories leaked out that an unhappy 
incident of some sort had created fric- 
tion between Hughes and Johnson. 

Distorted versions of the episode have 
persisted down to the present time. 

The true story of what actually hap- 
pened is here told, at my solicitation, by 
Edward A. Dickson, formerly publisher 
of the Los Angeles Evening Express, the 
only living person who participated in 
the incident, 

The article follows: 

How Hucues Lost CALIFORNIA IN 

(By Edward A. Dickson) 

News of the nomination in 1916 of Justice 
Charies Evans Hughes as the Republican can- 
didate for President was received in Califor- 
nia, if not with wild enthusiasm at least with 
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restrained satisfaction. The party's stand- 
ard bearer was highly respected for his solid 
intellectual qualities, hls honorable political 
record and his amiable though somewhat 
austere personality. 

Among California’s Republicans there was 
at first a feeling of disappointment that the 
nomination had not gone to Theodore Roose- 
velt. But that feeling gradually subsided, as 
the fine character of Justice Hughes became 
better known, Prior to the visit to California 
of the presidential nominee, it was generally 
assumed that he would easily sweep the State 
in the November election. A reasonable de- 
gree of harmony seemed to have been re- 
stored among the formerly discordant ele- 
ments of the party. 

But personal resentments and long-stand- 
ing feuds are not easily forgotten. The bit- 
ter political quarrels during the stormy presi- 
dential campaign back In 1912 between Taft 
and Roosevelt for the Republican nomina- 
tion had left wounds among the leaders that 
were slow to heal. 

Highly important results not infrequently 
are caused by trivial events. So it was that 
from a purely local political feud in Cali- 
fornia during the presidential campaign of 
1916, history was seriously affected by an 
incident of relatively minor significance. 

It is generally known that there was a po- 
litical misunderstanding of some sort in Call- 
fornia which caused the defeat of Charles 
Evans Hughes for the Presidency of the 
United States in the eventful year which 
preceded our country’s entrance into World 
War I. Speculation has been unending as 
to what might have happened in world his- 
tory if Hughes rather than Woodrow Wilson 
had been chosen to head the Nation in that 
memorable election. Would Hughes have 
kept this country out of war? Or, backed up 
by the prestige and world influence of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, might he not have prevented 
the passions of the time from ripening into 
a senseless and unnecessary world conflict? 

Hughes was almost“ elected. In fact, the 
entire Nation went to bed on the night of 
November 7, 1916, confident that the Re- 
publican nominee had been chosen and that 
the Democratic administration had been 
retired. It awoke the following morning to 
learn the astounding news that Hughes had 
been defeated; that California, credited the 
night before as safely in the Republican 
column, had actually gone for Wilson by a 
few thousand votes. 

Commenting on the extraordinary result, 
the historian Cleland, in his California in 
Our Time, writes as follows: 

“That narrow margin profoundly affected 
the future of two great political parties, the 
fate of the United States, and the destiny of 
the world.” 

California's electoral vote turned 2 
Hughes“ victory into a Hughes’ defeat. 

The eyes of the Nation immediately fo- 
cused upon California. What was the cause 
of the upset? Governor Johnson had been 
elected United States Senator by the startl- 
ing majority of 296,815 votes; yet Hughes, 
his team-mate on the Republican ticket, 
lost by 3,773 votes. Had Hughes been be- 
trayed by the Johnson Republicans; and if 
so, why? Or had Hughes blundered? 

The contention of the so-called Old 
Guard Republicans, as the anti-Johnson 
element proudly proclaimed themselves, 
was that Hughes had been betrayed; that 
the progressive wing of the party had in- 
augurated an anti-Hughes whisper cam- 
paign because of some fancied but un- 
founded affront to Johnson by Hughes early 
in the campaign. Partisan newspapers pre- 
sented their views as to how it happened, 
with the result that a large segment of the 
Nation came to believe that political 
treachery was the real cause of the election 
disaster, 

For a proper understanding of the politi- 
cal situation in California in 1916, it is nec- 
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essary to recall conditions during the pre- 
ceding several years. 

In 1912, Governor Johnson had been 
chosen by the Progressive National Conven- 
tion, following the split in the Republican 
Convention at Chicago, to run for Vice 
President on a ticket headed by Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

In California, Johnson's followers or- 
ganized the Progressive Party, and aban- 
doned to the Taft supporters the remnants 
of the Republican Party, The presidential 
contest was very bitter, the Taft Republi- 
cans making a poor showing. The Roose- 
velt-Johnson ticket carried the State. The 
vote stood: 

Roosevelt (Progresslve 
Wilson (Democrat) aa aaan 283, 436 
Taft (“Old Guard“ Republicans)... 3, 914 


When Johnson came up for reelection as 
Governor in 1914 a desperate effort was 
made by his political adversaries to defeat 
him, first at the primary and then at the 
general election. He was, however, re- 
elected—and by a heavy majority. Then, 
2 years later, he became a candidate for 
United States Senate. 

The old feud flamed anew. Willis H. Booth, 
& Los Angeles banker and a man of the high- 
est character, had been persuaded to become 
an opposition candidate for the Republican 
nomination for Senator. Openly supporting 
Booth was National Committeeman William 
H. Crocker. 

By the time Hughes entered the State 
on his nationwide political pilgrimage a hotly 
contested struggle was in the making for 
the senatorship, and the presidential candi- 
date found himself plunged into the midst 
of a seething political maelstrom. Both 
factions, however, were giving loyal, even if 
secondary, support to Hughes. 

Apparently Hughes had not been carefully 
briefed as to the delicate situation existing 
in California, and the necessity of his malin- 
taining a neutral attitude with regard to the 
senatorship. 

Political protocol called for a welcoming 
committee of the top party officials to meet 
Justice Hughes at the Oregon line. William 
H. Crocker and Chester H. Rowell, the one 
representing the Old Guard and the other 
the Progressive Republicans were sh: 
honors as members of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee. Crocker was a prominent 
San Francisco banker and Rowell a distin- 
guished newspaper editor and publisher, 
Both were on hand to greet Hughes. 

Also present to extend greetings was the 
Republican State Chairman Francis V. Kees- 
ling, generally reccgnized as aMiliated with 
the anti-Johnson faction of the party. 

Rowell was given an opportunity to meet 
the presidential candidate, but most of Jus- 
tice Hughes’ time on the trip down to San 
Francisco was absorbed by Crocker and Kees- 
ling. Rowell did get an opportunity to pro- 
pose a big mass meeting in San Francisco 
for Hughes, with Governor Johnson presiding. 
That, he suggested, was the politically proper, 
as well as the politically wise, thing to do, 
since the Governor was the titular head of 
the party in California. 

But Crocker argued against this, insisting 
that it would give Johnson an unfair advan- 
tage over Booth in the senatorial primary, 
Hughes allowed himself to be guided by the 
latter advice. Rowell so reported to Johnson, 
then on a speaking tour in the Southland. 

The San Francisco meeting was largely 
attended, and the vociferous applause that 
erupted when old-guard leaders appeared 
on the platform early turned the affair into 
what had the earmarks of being an anti- 
Johnson demonstration. Hundreds of John- 
son sympathizers left the hall in disgust, 
after Hughes had joined in paying rather 
fulsome praise to national committeeman 
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Thus, the very first appearance of Justice 
Hughes in California was a forecast of politi- 
cal dissension. Hughes had failed to grasp 
the tremendous political opportunity the 
occasion had afforded. 

The cavalier treatment accorded Rowell, 
together with the unwise manipulation of 
the San Francisco meeting, would not in 
themselves have deflected enough Johnson 
supporters to have defeated Hughes. It re- 
mained for an incident at the Hotel Vir- 
ginia in Long Beach to sow the fatal seeds 
of partisan resentment that finally robbed 
the Republican nominee of the electoral vote 
of California—and the Presidency. 

As Hughes headed south for his big meet- 
ing in Los Angeles, Johnson was campaign- 
ing in the interior of the State. Johnson 
left Bakersfield early Sunday morning for 
Los Angeles, where Hughes had preceded him 
by a few hours. 

In response to a telegram from Governor 
Johnson, I joined him at Los Angeles and 
accompanied him to Long Beach. As we 
approached the Hotel Virginia, where rooms 
had been engaged for him, it was apparent 
from the waiting crowd that Justice Hughes 
was due for a visit, although his published 
schedule had fixed that day for Pasadena. 

We found the lobby of the hotel crowded 
with well-known Republicans, eagerly await- 
ing the arrival of Justice Hughes. The 
chairman of the welcoming group was a 
local publisher, with a long-standing grudge 
against Governor Johnson. 

As Governor Johnson was registering, the 
chairman, in a voice moderated to reach the 
ears of the governor, muttered, “Isn't it con- 
temptible for the governor to force himself 
into a Hughes reception?” 

The Governor, of course, ignored the of- 
fensive remark, and immediately retired to 
his room. He was gravely concerned over 
the situation, however, and expressed regret 
over the unfortunate lobby episode. 

In a short time, cheering and applause 
signalized the arrival of the distinguished 
jurist. From the window we saw Hughes, 
escorted by the truculent editor, walk out on 
the strand for a brief ceremony of welcome. 
That over, the crowd vanished and all was 
quiet. 

Inasmuch as the local chairman knew of 
the presence in the hotel of the Governor of 
California, we thought that he would convey 
that bit of news to Justice Hughes, Had 
he done so, there is not the slightest doubt 
but that Hughes would have sought an op- 
portunity to pay his requests to the State’s 
chief executive. 

As it was, Hughes arrived and departed 
from the hotel without meeting Johnson— 
without knowing that the two were at that 
moment under a common roof. 

Later Governor Johnson and I sat on the 
veranda to discuss phases of his campaign. 
As was characteristic of Johnson, he took an 
exceedingly gloomy view of his chances for 
victory at the approaching August primary. 
He had been advised that Booth had been 
selected to preside at the Los Angeles meet- 
ing. While Johnson expressed a high re- 
gard for Booth personally, he felt that his 
competitor was being given an unfair ad- 
vantage by having his own candidacy for 
the Senatorship so closely linked with the 
candidacy of the party's nominee for Presi- 
dent, while at San Francisco, he himself, 
although Governor, had been denied a simi- 
lar recognition, 

During the course of the afternoon, a tele- 
phone call was received from a Mr. Farnham, 
in charge of the Hughes party. He stated 
that the Justice had just learned that Gov- 
ernor Johnson was at the hotel at the time 
of his visit, that he was sorry that he had 
not known it when there—and would the 
Governor join him at dinner in Pasadena 
that evening? 

I thought at the time that it would have 
been much better had Justice Hughes taken 
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the time personally to telephone to Gov- 
ernor Johnson, rather than entrusting that 
responsibility to Farnham. The amenities 
really called for it, especially in view of the 
already strained political relationship that 
had been permitted to develop in the north. 
A personal call from Hughes to Johnson 
would surely have softened the tension. I 
detected a tinge of bitterness in Johnson's 
instruction to his secretary that he was en- 
gaged for the evening and would be unable 
to accept Justice Hughes’ invitation to din- 
ner. 

Later, Farnham again telephoned to ask 
if he himself might call later in the evening 
to present the compliments of Mr. Hughes, 
who was tied up with an engagement in 
Pasadena and could not personally come to 
Long Beach. The governor stated that he 
would be pleased to receive Mr. Farnham. 
The situation seemed for the moment to 
have cleared. 

Governor Johnson asked me to remain for 
dinner, so that I might be present at his 
conference with Farnham. I accepted his 
dinner invitation, but took my departure 
shortly before the hour set for the confer- 
ence. I told the governor that the talk 
between Farnham and himself should be an 
intimate one, and that the presence of a 
third party might seriously interfere with 
a frank discussion of the Hughes-Johnson 
campaign in California. 

The following morning I received a tele- 
phone call from Governor Johnson, asking 
me to come to Long Beach to discuss the 
events of the preceding evening. 

He told me the details of what had proved 
to be a most unpleasant meeting, He now 
seemed convinced that Hughes was know- 
ingly allowing himself to be used by the 
old guard to embarrass Johnson in his con- 
test with Booth. 

Relating the events of the preceding eve- 
ning, the Governor said that when Farnham 
had appeared in the hotel lobby he was ac- 
companied by none other than State Chair- 
man Keesling. Johnson admitted that he 
had made no effort to conceal his Irritation. 
It all seemed part of a deliberate plot being 
engineered by his opponents to prevent Jus- 
tice Hughes’ representative and Johnson 
from meeting on what ought to have been 
friendly grounds. Apparently, the Governor 
had been as courteous as the belligerent at- 
mosphere would permit, but the presence of 
Keesling as a peace envoy—and as a third 
party to the conference—doomed the meet- 
ing to a painful failure. No date for a for- 
mal meeting of Hughes and Johnson had 
been found; Johnson’s own schedule of 
speaking engagements, the Governor had 
rather curtly announced, could not be altered 
to make possible a meeting with the presi- 
dential candidate. So ended the conference, 

Governor Johnson recognized the gravity 
of the situation. I endeavored to work out 
an acceptable speaking itinerary that would 
enable him to at least have an afternoon's 
conference with Hughes before the latter 
left California. The Governor, however, 
remained adament. His own meetings had 
been widely publicized, he said, and he could 
not disrupt the schedule. 

Governor Johnson did agree, however, that 
no good could come from a public display of 
resentment on his part, and that the joint 
campaign must go forward in good faith so 
far as the Progressive wing of the party was 
concerned. I was pleased to see that after 
the irritation caused by Keesling’s visit had 
had time to cool off, he dismissed the subject 
and seemingly accepted my explanation that 
Keesling, as State chairman, had probably 
been asked by Hughes to accompany Farn- 
ham to Long Beach; that Keesling, in his 
official capacity, had no good reason for not 
complying, because to have refused would 
have been a plain indication that there was 
a feud in the making. v- 
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So, the Hotel Virginia incident terminated, 
and Justice Hughes departed from California 
without having had an opportunity to meet 
the chief executive of the State. 

Rumors were not slow in reaching the 
public. And as was natural with stories 
propagated in the heat of a political cam- 
paign, there was a complete distortion of 
what actually had occurred at the Hotel 
Virginia. 

One interpretation that was widely pub- 
licized at the time, purported to tell the in- 
side facts of the failure of Hughes to meet 
Johnson. This story had it that both John- 
son and Hughes were weekend guests at the 
hotel, but that strangely enough Hughes was 
unaware, during his entire stay, that the 
Governor also was lodged under the same 
roof. Referring to the Hotel Virginia, this 
story ran as follows: 

“In the old hotel, Hughes inadvertently 
administered to Senator Hiram Johnson the 
most famous slap in American political his- 
tory—a slap that cost Hughes the Presidency 
of the United States. 

“Hughes and his committee stopped at 
the Hotel Virginia for a weekend rest—so did 
Johnson who chanced to be in the city. 

“All one day the Governor waited in his 
room, expecting that Hughes would send for 
him. Probably Hughes did not know John- 
son was there. At any rate Johnson—the 
Progressive element declared—naturally ex- 
pected a ‘howdy-do’ and a nod of the head 
from the party chieftain. * * > 

“Hughes departed, however, without hav- 
ing seen Johnson, * * * 

“And California, traditionally Republican 
but smarting under the ‘slap’ to Johnson 
went Democratic in the Presidential elec- 
tion. The California votes elected Wilson.” 

Another account also extensively publi- 
cized—a story that persisted even down to 
Justice Hughes’ death—was to the effect that 
Governor Johnson and Hughes had actually 
passed each other in the lobby of the hotel; 
that Hughes had returned Johnson's saluta- 
tion with merely a stiff bow, and then had 
openly refused to shake the Governor's ex- 
tended hand. The origin of that version was 
the Democratic southern headquarters. 

There can be no denial that thousands of 
Johnson's admirers resented what they felt 
Was an affront to their Governor, but Gov- 
ernor Johnson and his close political advis- 
ers made every effort to silence the unfor- 
tunate incident and to urge wholeheartedly 
the election of the entire Republican ticket, 
from Hughes and Johnson down. That 
Johnson could not influence all of his sup- 
porters, many of whom had resented the 
manner in which the Hughes itinerary was 
bandied in California, is but natural. 

Wise counsel had prevailed in planning for 
the Hughes meeting at Los Angeles. Kees- 
ling himself vetoed any suggestions of slight- 
ing the Progressive Republicans, and urged 
the selection of Judge Russ Avery, a warm 
personal friend of Governor Johnson, to pre- 
side, 

It proved to be an overflow meeting, one of 
the largest political gatherings ever held in 
California. Judge Avery paid an eloquent 
tribute to the party's nominee for President. 
It was marked by harmony throughout, and 
everything possible was done to quiet any 
feeling of discord or disunity. 

Governor Johnson defeated Booth for the 
Republican nomination at the August pri- 
mary election and at the general election in 
November faced the Democratic candidate for 
Senator, George S. Patton, of Pasadena, 
father of General Patton, one of the heroes 
of World War II. 

But distorted stories of the Virginia Hotel 
affair continued to be spread—both by the 
Democrats and by bitter partisan foes of 
Johnson. It was unavoidable, under the cir- 
cumstances, that there would be a resulting 
prejudice against Hughes. No one antici- 
pated, however, that the loss of votes would 
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reach the astounding total that the election 
figures showed. 
The final count was: 


For President: 
Wilson (Democrat) --.-...-----.. 466, 289 
Hughes (Republican) 462,516 
Wilson's majority „ AY TLD 
— — 


For Senator: 
Johnson (Republican) 
Patton (Democrat) 7 


Johnson's majority === 296, 815 


The unhappy incident at the Hotel Vir- 
ginia had taken its toll. 


The Not-So-Vanishing American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment prepared by me with reference to 
the unveiling of a statue of the famous 
Indian leader, Sitting Bull. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Tue Nor So VANISHING AMERICAN 


Today in the Black Hills of South Dakota 
a great statue of the famous Indian leader 
Sitting Bull is being unveiled. But this 
statue does more than pay homage to a 
single Indian warrior. It is a long delayed 
tribute to the entire American Indian people 
of which Sitting Bull's great Sioux Nation 
was a mighty part. 

In Minnesota, one of the States where the 
Indian people lived and fought, we have a 
deep appreciation for the contributions made 
by the American Indian to this Nation's his- 
tory and culture. Indeed, the very name of 
my State, Minnesota, is an Indian word 
which has been translated beautifully as 
meaning “cloud tinted water.” In my office 
hang the words of an Indian prayer whose 
wisdom can truly be taken as a message for 
our times. It reads, “Let me not Judge my 
brother until I have walked 3 miles in his 
moccasins.” This is the kind of poetry 
which bespeaks our whole Indian tradition 
of art and lore. 

But it would be a mistake to imagine that 
the mighty contributions of this country's 
first inhabitants are things of the past. In 
the days of the frontier when the iron horse 
shot through the western plains driving the 
buffalo from the range, the American Indian 
fought back to preserve his home. Such a 
man as Sitting Bull was a leader in this 
fight. Now in a later day we find the de- 
scendents of these mighty warriors fighting 
fearlessly alongside other Americans to de- 
fend this country against foreign aggres- 
sion. 

In years past it became a rather hackneyed 
cliche to refer to the American Indian as the 
vanishing American. But the latest figures 
show that the Indian population has grown 
to a point far beyond any that has been 
reached in recent years. No, the American 
Indian refused to die, disappear, or vanish 
from the land where he first watched our 
immigrant ancestors step ashore at Plym- 
outh Rock, The American Indian will re- 
main to preserve the irreplaceable tradition 
and culture which have become such an in- 
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tegral part of our American way of life. He 
will continue to take his place alongside the 
millions of other Americans of different 
races, religions, and national backgrounds in 
industry, agriculture and the thousands of 
other occupations which make America tick. 
The American Indians have always been 
known as our first citizens in point of time. 
Now there can be no denying that he de- 
serves his place among our first citizens in 
point of contribution and performance as 
well. 


Nothing Like an Isolated 


Internationalist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an edito- 
rial entitled “Nothing Like an Isolated 
Internationalist,” published in the Cali- 
fornia Farmer of July 24, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NOTHING Lrxe AN ISOLATED INTERNATIONALIST 


Just a few years back we ran into a fren- 
vied campaign against isolationism in this 
country. Dutifully this country rode to the 
other extreme and took off in 87 directions 
with buckets of money to help everybody 
who looked like they had the slightest eco- 
nomic ill, 

Today we are practically isolated in spite 
of our big effort to do good. We have lost 
all cards in Asia. China is dictating policy. 
France and England have let us down. We 
stand almost alone and with opposition in 
our fight to contain communism. 

We are a “Sad Sack” and we might add, 
an almost empty sack. Congress has just 
completed sending the last of the money- 
spending bills to the President. The foreign- 
aid bill just sent to the Hill was for $3.4 
billion. This will be added to the $9,749,- 
500,000 which they still have on hand and 
which they have not made up their minds 
how to spend. 

Take a look at the way some of this money 
is being spent, then think back over the 
happenings of the past month and the way 
our so-called allies have been treating us. 

To quote Representative JOHN PHILLIPS: 
„of the money requested, we are dig- 
ging 2,600 deep wells for India, so they may 
grow more cotton, while they vote with and 
support our enemy. 

“We are building factories In Italy to pro- 
duce synthetic fibers. We took out of the 
bill $75 million for Great Britain to build 
aircraft. England has been spending her 
own money to experiment with, and build 
advanced commercial aircraft, while we build 
fighting planes and bombers, part of whose 
use will be to defend England. 

It is not generally known that when Eng- 
land and France abstained from voting in 
the United Nations, on the Guatemala issue, 
it was only under the most firm pressure 
from the White House and our State De- 
partment. Their intention has been to yote 
against us.“ 

We have become internationalists. The 
harder we work at it the more isolated we 
become. If we progress at this same rate 
we will end up fighting the Russians all by 
our lonesome, broke and with no friends 
among the major world powers, 


Restoration of Seized German Assets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Restoration of Seized German 
Assets,” published in the Chicago Trib- 
une of August 12, 1954, and two news 
articles by John O'Donnell, on the same 
subject, appearing under his column, 
Capitol Stuff. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
and articles were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

RESTORATION or Semen GERMAN ASSETS 

Mr. Eisenhower has informed the West 
German Government that no pending leg- 
isiation to return German private assets of 
$500 million seized in this country during 
and after the war has the approval of his 
administration. The President's position ap- 
parently insures the defeat of legislation in- 
troduced by Senator Dm«sen for restoration 
of the German property. The measure has 
been favorably reported by the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee. 

Mr. Eisenhower sent his letter to Chan- 
cellor Adenauer after the Dutch Govern- 
ment had strenuously protested the Dirksen 
bill, Its argument appears to be that if 
the United States were to act honorably in 
this matter, 18 other nations which were 
alined with it in an agreement on repara- 
tions reached at Paris in 1946 will be under 
pressure to follow our lead in disgorging. 

Although the State Department supports 
restoration, the Department of Justice op- 
poses it, contending that to give back the 
seized property would take millions of dol- 
lars out of the pockets of American and give 
a windfall of similar proportions to Ger- 
mans. How the millions got into American 
pockets does not bother the Justice Depart- 
ment, nor is it explained why it is a wind- 
fall for the victim of a robbery to get back 
what was taken from him. 

It seems to us that simple justice and 
morality should govern in this matter, even 
if there were not ample international law 
and treaty commitments to make it clear 
that restoration is the legal obligation of 
the United States Government. 

When a similar situation arose after the 
First World War, the late John Bassett 
Moore, an authority on international law, 
commented sarcastically, “In the original 
statute the function of the alien property 
custodian was defined as that of a trustee. 
Subsequently, however, there came a spe- 
cial revelation, marvelously brilliant but 
perhaps not divinely inspired, of the stag- 
gering discovery that the foreign traders and 
manufacturers whose property had been 
taken over had made their investments in 
the United States not from ordinary mo- 
tives of profit but in pursuance of a hostile 
design, so stealthily pursued that it had 
never before been but so deadly 
in its effects that the traders and 
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manufacturers were eventually to be en- 
gulfed in their own homes and the alien 
plotters left in grinning possession of the 
ground, 

“Under the spell engendered by this agi- 
tating apparition, and its patriotic call to 
a retributive but profitable war on the male- 
factors’ property, substantial departures were 
made from the principle of trusteeship.“ 

If we are bent on stealing something that 
belongs to others, the least we can do is not 
to pretend that there is virtue in the act. 


CAPTTOL STUFF 
(By John O'Donnell) 


Wasninorton, August 15.—The muddle into 
which the Eisenhower administration has 
managed to flounder over the problem of re- 
turning to private citizens in Germany the 
assets which we impounded and seized at the 
outbreak of World War II is almost inexcus- 
able. These assets amount to half a billion 
dollars. They represent the life insurances, 
the annuities, the vested income of thou- 
sands of German investors who put their 
savings into corporations operating within 
the United States long before Hitler was ever 
heard about. 

The present situation proves the sturdy 
endurance of those ancient axioms: (1) his- 
tory repeats itself; (2) governments and peo- 
ples never learn anything from history. 

In the current confusion over the disposal 
of alien property seized in wartime, we have 
a playback of what happened during World 
War I. 

In World War I, the Democratic adminis- 
tration of Woodrow Wilson, acting under the 
advice of foreign foes of Germany, seized all 
German assets—physical properties, patents, 
trade-marks, etc., within the borders. The 
seizure and holding during the war was cor- 
rect by international law, morality, and tra- 
dition, But the same law, morals, and an- 
cient custom always observed by this Repub- 
lic and all other civilized nations required 
that the property be returned to the indi- 
vidual citizens of the one-time enemy at the 
end of hostilities. Wars are waged by gov- 
ernments against governments, not against 
private citizens. 

Back in World War I, we hedged and after 
Versailles shamefully stalled on carrying out 
a moral obligation. A Republican adminis- 
tration under Harding came into power. 
Scandals in the Office of the Custodian of 
Alien Property gave the first evidence of fla- 
grant dishonesty in the new GOP regime. 
The overall situation was inherited from the 
Democrats, but the Republicans were cor- 
rupted by the easy money shaken from the 
private investors in a defeated nation. 

Now we're getting a rerun of the ancient 
economic movie. Under the wartime Demo- 
cratic regime of Roosevelt and Truman we 
first seized and then decided to hold the 
private assets of the German investors. Un- 
der Government operation they provided 
scores of lush spots to pay off political debts 
with cushy $40,000, $60,000 and almost $100,- 
000 a year directorships, to say nothing about 
enormous legal fees to pet law firms and fat 
jobs in management. 

There's a bill backed by Republican Senator 
Drexsen, of Illinois, which would turn the 
property back to the private citizens who 
own it—in accordance with ancient law and 
morality—and which furthermore would re- 
move it from the zone of temptation. 


OPPOSED BY BROWNELL, BACKED BY DULLES 


Secretary of State Dulles has already told 
the Senate committee that he was for the 
Dirksen bill—cosponsored by Senators JEN= 
NER, Republican, of Indiana, and BUTLER, 
Republican, of Maryland. 

Attorney General Herbert Brownell’s Jus- 
tice Department, however, has raised legal 
objections to the bill. This is reasonable, 
because the present legal machinery govern- 
ing former enemy property is the brain child 
of the late Commie-traitor, Harry Dexter 
White, No. 1 man in the Treasury under New 
Deal Henry Morgenthau, Jr., and the real 
author of the Morgenthau plan to turn Ger- 
many into a goat pasture and so make it 
easy pickings for the Kremlin. 

With this split between State and Justice, 
the White House got into the act with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's letter to West Germany's 
politically hard-pressed Chancellor Ade- 
nauer. Ike wrote that he favored a “fair, 


* equitable, and satisfactory solution” but 


withheld endorsement and refused to request 
speedy action on the pending bill. 


MUCH ABOUT A $150 MILLION WINDFALL 


Meanwhile, there is much more than meets 
the eye in the controversy. In the last 10 
days, opponents of the Dirksen bill—many 
in high places—have leaked (gushed is the 
better word) so-called news beats to pet 
reporters and captive columnists all 
to delay action on the bill and so keep tue 
dough of foreign investors here, and, of 
course, also keep their fat jobs and fees. 

With a cynical grin we noted that none of 
these exclusive dispatches mentioned the 
highhanded effrontery with which the Tru- 
man administration used the Alien Property 
Office for lush political payoffs (facts which 
did come out in formal testimony before the 
Senate). But they all bore down heavily 
on a so-called windfall benefit of $150 
million to foreign stockholders, a claim 
which so far as this reporter can discover 
never came out in the Senate's exhaustive 
survey. 

Testimony before the committee on the 
Dirksen bill disclosed that Jack Frye, chalr- 
man of the board and president of General 
Aniline & Film and General Dye Corp., 
since 1947 was paid total salaries by both 
seized chemical concerns of $97,000 a year. 

Frye was the man-about-Washington for 
Howard Hughes’ Trans World Airline until. 
his ouster in a company shakeup. It was 
while Frye was boss of TWA that the airline 
picked up the checks for the wedding of El- 
Mott Roosevelt and Faye Emerson, including 
the tab for the champagne. Many more im- 
portant Democrats knew the Frye largesse. 


LOUIS JOHNSON’S FIRM COLLECTED 


Former Defense Secretary Louis Johnson, 
the fund-raiser for former President Tru- 
man’s 1948 campaign, fared even better than 
Prye. His law firm, Steptoe & Johnson, 
also have been on the General Aniline & 
Film payrolls since 1947 at a retainer of 
$54,000 a year. In addition, Steptoe & 
Johnson the testimony indicated, were given 
fees for special litigation totaling $564,240 
for the years 1947 through 1952. 


CarrroL Sturr 
(By John O'Donnell) 


Wasutnoton, August 16.— The phone rang 
this afternoon and the Long Island, N. T. 
operator crisply announced that there was a 
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phone call from one Bernard Baruch who 
wanted to talk person-to-person with one 
reporter John O'Donnell, 

The Baruch call came through promptly. 
The brisk and lively voice of the youngest 
elder statesman in the history of the Repub- 
lie—after all, this adviser to Presidents will 
be 84 come Thursday—wasted no time about 
saying that he had read this reporter's piece 
about favoring the return to private citizens 
of Germany and Japan of the investments 
which we seized at the outbreak of World 
War II and gave a lot more reasons why it 
should be done, and promptly. 

It was sound, calm, reasoned argument, 
leading up to the conclusion that we are go- 
ing against long-established international 
law, basic morality, the traditions of our own 
country (and in particular those of Baruch's 
great hero, Gen. Robert E. Lee) if we punish 
the private citizen of a one-time enemy na- 
tion by grabbing his personal investments in 
our Republic on the grounds that his coun- 
try was defeated in war. 

As a result we suggest that the Eisenhower 
administration, in these days of befuddle- 
ment over the legal and ftmoral issues in- 
volved, dust off that famous bench in Lafa- 
yette Park across from the White House and 
invite Elder Baruch to sit down. Baruch 
could tell the young boys now running the 
country what he learned when he was called 
in to advise on this same problem back in 
World War I. The Alien Property Custodian 
problem then gave birth to scandals under 
the Democrats which, in turn, ruined the 
incoming Republicans under Harding. 

History, as oft noted, has a habit of re- 
peating itself. Republicans under Eisen- 
hower, operating the present alien property 
setup with all its lush pickings of fat-cat 
jobs which they inherited from the Roose- 
velt-Truman regime, are now skating on the 
same thin ice of disgrace and scandal over 
which the Harding Ohio gang of the twen- 
ties cavorted before jail sentences, suicides, 
and firing of Cabinet members ended the 
big and easy shakedowns. 

AT VERSAILLES, HE SAID “NO” 

Said elder statesman Baruch today after 
he had pondered the highly controversial 
problem which has split Capitol Hill, the 
Cabinet, and the White House: 

“Back in the days of the Versailles Treaty 
when Britain and France urged that the 
private property sequestered of aliens should 
be seized, I took a definite exception and 
said No.“ I took the stand in Paris that 
under all law, all morality and tradition, all 
private property of former enemies, and that 
included ships seized at sea, was inviolate. 
I would not permit it.” 

At this point, elder statesman Baruch 
pointed out that while the pressure was be- 
ing put on Wilson by our associates in World 
War I (“remember Wilson never called them 
Allies—they were associated governments,” 
said Baruch), we held out against the British 
pressure to seize German private overseas 
investments, patents, copyrights, etc. 

“And at that time, Woodrow Wilson told 
me,” continued the elder statesman, “ 
you are right. III follow your advice.’” 


PROPERTY GRABBED BY OHIO GANG 


Later, and this is not from Baruch's con- 
versation, the Woodrow Wilson-Baruch ap- 
proach was brushed aside and the private 
property of enemies, technically described as 
“sequesteréd,” was in fact held in ransom 
by the former members of the Ohio gang, 
Attorney General Harry Daugherty in par- 
ticular, until the foreign owners would pay 
off the kidnap release money to Cabinet 
members and appointees of the President of 
the United States at—as was disclosed in 
criminal trials—a 10 percent and up basis. 

But the alert memory of Baruch reaches 
up to the present situation, sprouting from 
our selzure of alien property in this Nation 
after Pearl Harbor. 
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When we properly seized for the duration 
of World War II the bank accounts and in- 
vestments of all enemy aliens, the biggest 
plums were the multimillion American sub- 
sidiaries of I. G. Farben, General Aniline 
and Film Corp., and General Dye Corp. 

Now, Baruch recalls, the whole job was 
dumped by the late President Roosevelt into 
the hands of Leo T. Crowley, then head of 
the New Deal Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, and chairman of the board of 
Standard Gas & Electric Co., described by 
Baruch as “an utterly honest man.“ 

ASKED BARUCH TO TAKE OVER 

But, reports Baruch, F. D. R. was worried 
about the aniline dye situation and the 
whole I. G. Farben setup. In those days 
F. D. R. bluntly asked Baruch: “I wish you 
would take it over—you will run it honestly 
and competently.” 

Baruch, who did an extensive job for 
F. D. R. on the rubber shortage, turned down 
that added chore. But on this present oc- 
casion, he has written a letter to Secretary 
of State Dulles endorsing his stand before 
the Senate committee in support of the 
Dirksen-Jenner-Butler bill which will turn 
back to private citizens in one-time enemy 
nations the personal funds which in peace 
they had once invested in the United States. 

These assets are now held by us—assets 
which to those citizens mean their life in- 
surance and their old-age retirement in- 
comes, money used to buy shares in cor- 
porations, the wealth of which was repre- 
sented by equipment, trademarks, patents, 
copyrights (on poems, novels, stage and 
movie plays, etc.) securities, cash, etc. 

Until World War I and the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, the property of a private citizen was 
inviolate in war—win, lose, or draw. 


Billions Down the Drain 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Billions Down the Drain,” 
which was published in the Paul Bunyan 
News of San Francisco, Calif., on August 
2, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BILLIONS DOWN THE DRAIN 


It seems about time that our slaphappy, 
giveaway administration comes to its collec- 
tive senses and realizes that the billions that 
we have poured into foreign countries have 
not slowed down the advance of communism 
in these countries. In fact, in some cases it 
has been the cause of accelerated Commu- 
nist sympathies. The moneyed and privileged 
class has seen fit to squander this largesse 
and in many cases use it for increased trade 
with Communist countries. 

According to the California Farmer, “We 
are digging 2,600 deep wells for India, so they 
can grow more cotton, while they vote with, 
and support the enemy.” “It is not gen- 
erally known that when England and France 
abstained from voting in the United Nations, 
on the Guatemala issue, it was under the 
most firm pressure from the White House 
and State Department. Their intention had 
been to vote against us. We have become 
internationalists. The harder we work at it, 
the more isolated we become. If we progress 
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at this same rate, we will end up fighting the 
Russians all by our lonesome, broke, and 
with no friends among the major world 
powers.” 

No wonder the American taxpayer hates to 
pay the large tax that he is forced to pay, 
when he realizes that our Government is giv- 
ing a large portion of it to unapprecia- 


' tive countries that would cut our throat at 


the first opportunity. 

How does it happen that this magnanimous 
beneficence can continue with out a popular 
vote by the people of the United States? If 
the matter of extending aid to foreign coun- 
tries was voted on by the public tomorrow it 
would go down to ignominious defeat. 

We have deluded ourselves for years In be- 
lieving that if we made these countries 
strong militarily and economically, it would 
be a bulwark against communism. What it 
really amounts to is a richer price for the 
Communists to capture. 

Let us stop playing Santa Claus and pay 
some attention to our own impoverished 
Navaho Indians and spehd some of these bil- 
lions on roads and other much needed im- 
provements in this country. And at the 
same time take some of the huge tax burden 
of the backs of the long-suffering public. 


Sitting Bull: A Great Leader of the Old 


Sioux Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
prepared by me entitled “Sitting Bull: 
A Great Leader of the Old Sioux Nation.” 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Srrrinc BULL: A Great LEADER oF THE OLD 
Stoux NATION 


The sovereign State of South Dakota is 
indeed proud to be the last stronghold of the 
old Sioux Natlon—and the native land of 
Sitting Bull, the medicine man who led the 
Sioux in their last great moment of triumph 
climaxed in Custer's Massacre at the Battle 
of the Little Big Horn. 

Even today, visitors enjoying the spectacu- 
lar scenery ot the mountainous Black Hills 
of South Dakota, and the nearby awe-inspir- 
ing Badlands, can hear the throbbing of 
Indian drums and watch descendants of the 
mighty Sioux tribesmen perform their age- 
old sun dance. 

Originally the powerful Sioux Nation con- 
trolled the entire Northern Plains—from 
Wisconsin westward through Minnesota and 
Iowa to Nebraska, the Dakotas, Montana, 
and Wyoming. 

In those early days a highly developed 
nation existed in peace and plenty—until 
the advent of the white man who discovered 
gold in the mountains and the wealth of 
golden grain on the prairies. 

From that time onward, the desperate 
Sioux waged brilliant and decisive battles 
to retain their national boundaries—but 
little by little they were forced back. Today, 
their proud empire has been reduced to the 
Pine Ridge, Cheyenne, Lower Brule, Crow 
reek, Rosebud, and Standing Rock Reserva- 
tions in western South Dakota. N 

Through thobe days of swirling battles, 
sharp skirmishes, midnight raids, and horri- 
ble massacres, the Sioux fought bravely un- 
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der the leadership of Sitting Bull—a promi- 
nent and respected medicine man. 

Born in what is now South Dakota, he 
quickly attained respect of the warring tribes 
and his became a voice often heeded around 
the chieftain'’s council fires. Aided by Crazy 
Horse, Sitting Bull's prowess became a his- 
torical fact in 1876 when Gen. George Arm- 
strong Custer blundered into the Battle of 
the Little Big Horn. 

From the high point of this battle—lo- 
cated in southwestern Montana, not far 
from the Black Hills of South Dakota—the 
prestige of the Sioux Nation rapidly disin- 
tegrated under the constantly increasing 
pressure of the westward movement of civill- 
zation. 

All of these historical and dramatic facts 
in the life of Sitting Bull, and in the life 
of his people, are portrayed in a new motion 
picture entitled “Sitting Bull,” which is a 
W. R. Frank production in color and 
Cinemascope and is distributed by the 
United Artists Corp. The world premiere of 
this film is being held tonight (Aug. 19) in 
Rapid City in the beautiful Biack Hills of 
South Dakota. 

This film, which is having its world pre- 
miere tonight in Rapid City, S. Dak., pays 
tribute to the man himself, and portrays in 
vivid fashion the life and times of the great 
Sioux Nation in the days when this most 
powerful of all Indian tribes ruled America's 
northern plains. : 

To bring the life of Sitting Bull to a close, 
he was murdered by Indian police while re- 
sisting capture on the Grand River in north- 
western South Dakota. His remains were 
spirited away, to lay in a neglected grave for 
years in nearby North Dakota. 

This negligence was dramtically reversed 
last year, when public-spirited citizens of 
Mobridge, S. Dak., secretly removed those re- 
mains to a new grave on the bluffs of the 
Missouri River, overlooking Mobridge and 
the sweeping valley of the Missouri—the 
homeland of Sitting Bull. 

And now, travelers driving westward over 
United States Highway No. 12 can stop near 
Mobridge and pay tribute to Sitting Bull 
at his grave, which is surmounted by a ma- 
jestic statue carved by Korczak Zlolkowskl. 
of Custer, S. Dak. 

This film, Sitting Bull, joins with the 
South Dakota citizens who gave the Indian 
leader an honored resting place, to bring the 
talent, exploits, and ability of Sitting Bull 
to the lasting attention of all Americans. 

Truly, the descendants of Sitting Bull and 
his fighting comrades—those Sioux Indians 
now living in and near the Black Hills and 
the Badlands of South Dakota—can be proud 
that t great Indian leader is now achiev- 
ing his rightful place in American history. 


The Voice of Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


or OHTO . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, just a 
few days ago I received a copy of a 
newspaper, Liberty and Justice, pub- 
lished in Madrid, Spain. The feature 
article of this newspaper has to do with 
the Honorable CHARLES J. KERSTEN, 
Member of Congress from Wisconsin, 
who is chairman of the Select Commit- 
tee on Communist Aggression of which 
I have the honor of being a member. 
Congressman Kersten has long been 
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known for his untiring efforts in the 
cause of liberty and justice and it is 
therefore fitting that this newspaper 
should devote its lead article in its issue 
of July 31 to the cause of which he has 
been champion for a good many years. 

Congressman KERSTEN is not one who 
is inclined to seek personal publicity for 
the cause he so well espouses. In my 
work with him I have observed that he 
is quick to avoid any publicity which 
tends to give him personal credit for 
the magnificent job he is doing. He be- 
lieves that public attention should be 
directed to the issues and to the ex- 
posure of all the evils which communism 
has visited upon mankind. Those of us 
who have worked with Congressman 
Kersten have come to know him as the 
quiet man from Wisconsin. I know that 
he will continue to refrain from seeking 
personal publicity, but I believe that the 
feature article which appears in the pub- 
lication, Liberty and Justice, under the 
title “Mr. Kersten, Champion of the Na- 
tions Under Soviet Dominaiton,” is so 
accurate and descriptive of his endeav- 
ors that fair play demands this article 
be brought to the attention of the Mem- 


-bers of the House and the American 
people. 


Under unanimous consent, I include 
this article in my remarks: 

Mr. KERSTEN, CHAMPION OF THE NATIONS 
UNDER Soviet DOMINATION 
(By Pamfil Seicaru) 

In the tragic controversy between two 
worlds, one which is respectful of human 
liberty and personality, and the other, the 
world of communism, which denies any free- 
dom, a conciliatory attitude has become im- 
possible. A policy of appeasement has been 
proposed and practiced by all formulas for 
seducing the Soviet regime and thus trying 
to win it over to peaceful coexistence. Dip- 
lomats, specialists in the policy of compro- 
mise, have tacitly consented to consider the 
nations sacrificed at Teheran and Yalta as 
having forfeited their rights, proclaimed by 
the American Declaration of Independence in 
1776, this being the price for a precarious 
peace. 

Ten years after this sacrifice of 110 million 
Europeans, exiles may wonder whether this 
repudiation of the principles for the sake of 
which war was waged against Hitler and 
nazism is worthwhile. It has been im- 
possible to conclude even a patched-up 
peace. Those truths have been proclaimed 
with authority by Robert A. Taft in his book, 
A Foreign Policy for Americans. Already in 
June 1941, Senator Taft pointed out the very 
dangerous consequences of an alliance with 
Soviet Russia. Immediately after the begin- 
ning of the war between national-soclalist 
Germany and Soviet Russia, in June 25, 
1941, Robert A. Taft asked the following 
questions: “To spread the four liberties all 
over the world, we are going to send planes, 
tanks and guns to, Communist Russia. If 
Stalin, thanks to our help, maintains him- 
self in power, do you believe that he will 
spread the four liberties in Finland, Estonia, 
Latvia or Lithuania? Do you think that 
even in Russia proper anyone will ever talk 
of the four liberties after the end of the 
war?” 

Soviet Russia has signed the Atlantic Char- 
ter, the United Nations Charter, in the same 
way she signed in 1933 the ill-fated agree- 
ment on the definition of the aggressor, 
keeping none of her pledges. 

A crook will sign without hesitation the 
most solemn engagement with the firm reso- 
lution not to keep it. Likewise Soviet Rus- 
sia will sign any agreement, after having ob- 
tained the highest price for it, happy to find 
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that simpletons still exist who grant some 
credit to her signature. “Undoubtedly, if 
the Second World War has been waged for 
spreading liberty all over the world it has 
been a failure,” wrote Robert A. Taft in his 
book. It was natural, American good faith 
having been deceived by the Moscow brig- 
ands, that a violent commotion should agi- 
tate American public opinion. This tragic 
disillusion has produced anticommunism 
which is a spontaneous reaction of American 
public opinion against the Communist dan- 
ger and not a byproduct of pressure exerted 
by propaganda of the United States Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. KERSTEN, an authentic representative 
of this current of public opinion, delivered 
last year in Congress an implacable indict- 
ment against the policy practiced by Soviet 
Russia in Rumania and in the other coun- 
tries subjected to Communist terror. His 
statements prove his perfect knowledge of 
the situation created by the Russian OCCU- 
pation army, which supports the Communist 
regime imposed by Moscow and which is the 
real sponsor of the regime. This knowledge 
of the atrocious conditions which follow the 
accelerated setting up of communism, results 
from a careful study of all the available 
documentary evidence concerning the en- 
slaved countries, information just as ac- 
curate as it is ample. 

One might say that Mr, KERSTEN suffers 
in his conscience the terrible ordeal endured 
by the nations condemned to serve as 
guinea pigs for the experiment of setting up 
communism. To be able to revolt against a 
certain state of affairs one must participate 
in the sufferings caused by an unjust polit- 
ical and social order. Compassion implies 
also the Christian feeling of human solidar- 
ity just as a refined sensibility. When Mr. 
Kersren proclaimed in 1953 this truth that 
God is creator of all human beings, and 
the source of their rights, he was asserting 
the Christian concept of social order. 

Mr. KersTen’s conception of the state is 
absolutely contrary to the Marxist thought; 
he maintains that the mission of a state 
is to be at the service of man and not to 
become his master; that the state is not 
justified to divert the executive power from 
its task—administration and police—and 
compel it to crush human rights by the ap- 
plication of terror. Mr. Kersten condemns 
implictly all conceptions tending, directly 
or indirectly, to create the Communist to- 
talitarian state. 

Soviet Russia is a past master in the tech- 
nique of setting up totalitarian regimes, 
Prom October 1917 to the present day she 
is putting into practice a sanguinary con- 
ception of the state; arising from the mater- 
lalist conception of history the Communist 
regime has annihilated the spiritual value 
of man. An atheist conception of life could 
only lead to mass murder. For an American, 
convinced that right originates from divine, 
natural and moral law, the conception of the 
state as executioner is a lasting provocation, 

Those who cannot see as well as those 
who through hypocritical calculations refuse 
to see the apocalytical threat represented 
by the Communist idea—under its Marxist 
form of the materialist conception of his- 
tory—belleve that a policy of coexistence 
with Soviet Russia is possible. A transac- 
tion of merchants establishing a basis com- 
promise and then “wait and see“: that is the 
mentality which formulates British diplo- 
macy, cherishing the hope that time gen- 
erally takes the edge of revolutionary dyna- 
mism. A policy of expediencies, feeling no 
shame to forget the famous principles of 
the Atlantic Charter, under the condition 
that such an abjuration should be a paying 
one, this is the policy which has contributed 
to Soviet Russia's expansion, facilitating the 
triumph of communism. 

The option in the present phase of his- 
tory is between freedom and totalitarianism, 
between man and robot and it cannot be 
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solved by diplomatically commercial expe- 
diences. Cowardice or the fear to poise the 
forces that affront each other at a crucial 
moment of history, have been practiced, just 
as the illusion that an average solution 
exists the results of this policy, or rather lack 
of policy are obvious. The victory of the 
Communists in China is the result of General 
Marshall's illusions; he believed that ap- 
peasement was a possible solution. 

While the Free World continues to live on 
illusion, Mr. KersTen’s campaign can be con- 
sidered as an apostolate in favor of the recon- 
quest of freedom for the nations now en- 
slaved by Soviet Russia, and of restoring 
their sovereignity to all the nations that have 
been condemned to pay the price of the er- 
rors committed at Teheran and Yalta. 

Faith, assisted by an untiring energy, has 
determined his political objective, namely to 
expose the sophisms of the policy to create a 
so-called peaceful coexistence with Soviet 
Russia. 


After a serious inquest among the refugees 
from behind the Iron Curtain, carried out 
together with other Congressmen, Mr. KER- 
STEN has delivered the following statement 
to the Spanish paper Ya: 

“The number of victims behind the Iron 
Curtain will never be exactly known because 
the number of persons who have been mur- 
dered is unknown and is probably superior 
to that obtained from calculations and esti- 
mates. Let us not talk of numbers because 
they are astonishing, amounting to many 
dozens of millions; but I must record that 
the massacre of Katyn, for example, was a 
trifle in comparison with the mass-mur- 
der of more than 100,000 prisoners and de- 
portees in 1939, in the concentration camps 
of the Ukraine. 

We know that millions of people die in the 
Russian and satellite concentration camps 
for political prisoners, either murdered or as 
a consequence of the merciless treatment 
to which they are subjected. Among these 
camps is the famous camp of Chechen- 
Ingush where more than half a million de- 
portees suffer till they die. 

Mr. Kersten answers thus indirectly the 
supporters of the policy of peaceful coexist- 
ence. He does not feel satisfied with docu- 
mentary evidence alone for the enlighten- 
ment of American public opinion; he also 
proposes under these circumstances the 
creation of an international court with the 
duty to Judge the Red leaders as interna- 
tional murderers. 

“If we succeed in creating an international 
criminal court and the free world adopts a 
realistic policy defining the Red rulers as 
they are in reality, there will ensue many 
favorable opportunities for the military 
forces behind the Iron Curtain, supported 
by the martyrized enslaved nations, to make 
the Red rulers appear before this criminal 
court and answer for their crimes.” 

Judging this action from our point of view 
as refugees and knowing the mentality of our 
nations, we believe this attitude to be the 
right one which will possibly bring favor- 
able results. However, if the whole world 
has good reasons to fear war, this does not 
mean that the price of peace must be the 
maintainment in bondage of 110 million 
Europeans, 

War can finally be avoided if the resistance 
of the people behind the Iron Curtain is en- 
couraged and if revolution within the whole 
European space dominated by Soviet Russia 
is helped to explode. 

Some insurrectional movements took place 
in Czechoslovakia in June 1953 and a revolt 
of greater proportions exploded in Eastern 
Germany and Berlin. A mere start of the 
slaves was sufficient to cause complete com- 
fusion in Moscow where a general rising 
was feared. 

When 110 million slaves will burst asunder 
their fetters, when the choice between liberty 
and death will become the sole possibility, 
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no military force will be capable of stifling 
a revolution of such magnitude. Propa- 
ganda favoring the policy of coexistence 
facilitates Russia's task in the 11 occupied 
countries. If people in these countries were 
convinced that they would be supported 
morally and materially by the great democra- 
cies, then general insurrection would be in- 
evitable. 

Mr. Kersren's great merit is to have un- 
derstood this truth. The courage he showed 
by proposing the creation of criminal court 
called upon to judge the Red murderers 
designates him as a statesman with a clear 
view of the right road. 

Political refugees must begin a permanent 
campaign of agitation against the main- 
tainment of the status quo in Europe. 

The liberation of our countries cannot be 
expected from a generous gesture made by 
Malenkov or Molotov, suddenly seduced by 
Sir Winston Churchill's dialectics or Mr. Att- 
lee’s passion for liberty. 

By proposing the setting up of an Inter- 
national Criminal Court Mr. Kersten pre- 
vents a repetition of Pontius Pilate's gesture. 
This could be the starting point for a mobili- 
zation of world public opinion against the 
self-deception of a possible peaceful coexist- 
ence with the hangmen in Moscow. 

All the refugees conscious of their duties 
toward there own countries must group 
themselves around Mr. KERSTEN. 


American Federation of Labor Rejects 
Coexistence and Asserts Principles of 
Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on August 12 at New York City 
the executive council of the American 
Federation of Labor issued a statement 
of principles ringing with Americanism 
in its truest sense. 

The American Federation of Labor re- 
jects coexistence with communism. 

The American Federation of Labor re- 
jects the notion that the free world must 
choose between a policy of coexistence 
or a policy of waging a preventive war. 

I congratulate the executive council of 
the American Federation of Labor on its 
penetrating analysis of the main issue 
of the cold war. I also congratulate the 
American Federation of Labor for its ex- 
posure of slave labor in the U. S. S. R. 
and its fight for free labor. 

Herewith follows the statement of the 
executive council of the A. F. of L.: 

The free world is beset by new and dan- 
gerous perils. Its security is gravely en- 
dangered by illusions about the role of So- 
viet communism since the death of Stalin. 
Anxious for peace and eager to live and let 
live, the democracies have, in varying de- 
grees, ignored the basic, permanent, threat 
of the Moscow-Peiping military axis and its 
worldwide Communist conspiracy. This has 
led to a serious weakening of their sense of 
urgency and vigilance. Their will to co- 
operate and unite for a common cause has 
been shaken. Their drive to become strong 
enough to deter and defeat direct and in- 
direct Soviet aggression has been dangerously 
slackened. Some in the free world (Bevan, 
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Nehru) even go so far as to oppose every 

effort by the democracies to promote their 

collective security and self-preservation on 

the ground that such efforts are harmful to 
ce. 

Costly concessions have been made to the 
Communist imperialists on the pretext that 
they must not be displeased or provoked. 
These concessions (Indochina) have not 
alleviated but aggravated world tension and 
have encouraged the Communists in their 
conspiracy to subvert all free societies and 
to foist upon them totalitarian dictatorships. 
In this situation, the Kremlin and its junior 
partner in plunder (Mao Tse-tung) have 
succeeded in misleading many people to 
trust the stepped-up Soviet propaganda for 
so-called coexistence. Given the habit of 
the democracies to relax their vigilance and 
reduce their strength the moment they feel 
that the threat to their freedom and peace 
has abated, reliance on this Soviet strategy 
is fatal to the security of the free world. 

If Moscow were sincere in its revival of 
this maneuver, devised by Lenin in 1920 in 
order to gain time for preparing the final 
assault on the democracies, it would first of 
all liquidate its activities aimed against the 
existence of those with whom it claims to 
seek coexistence. These fifth column ac- 
tivities, directed by the Kremlin, have but 
one aim—to subyert, overthrow, and replace 
the governments with which the U. S. S. R. is 
supposed to be at peace or even has special 
treaties of alliance and friendship. These 
Communist activities are a form of indirect, 
but nonetheless informal, Soviet aggres- 
sion—fatal to the freedom and national in- 
dependence of big as well as small nations 
(China 1945, Czechoslovakia; 1948). Be- 
fore there could ever be coexistence, con- 
ducive to the and well-being of all 
mankind, the Soviet dictatorship would have 
to fulfill certain conditions. Let the 
U. S. S. R. go back to the borders of 1939 
(pre-Stalin-Hitler pact). Let the Kremlin 
accept U. N.-supervised democratic elections 
in all areas of tension (Germany, Korea). 
Let Moscow agree to the actual banning of 
atomic and hydrogen weapons through ef- 
fective international inspection and control. 

The executive council of the AFL rejects 
the notion that the free world must choose 
between coexistence—the policy of succes- 
sive, of massive appeasement of the Soviet 
aggressors—and a policy of waging a pre- 
ventive war against the Moscow-Peiping Axis. 
We sincerely want peace with freedom. We, 
therefore, reject both of these policies. The 
policy of “coexistence” can lead only to an- 
other world war—under conditions in which 
the democracies would, morally, materially, 
and militarily be far less able to resist, let 
alone defeat, the Communist enemy. 

Instead of helping the Communist dicta- 
torship to overcome the serious economic 
and political difficulties now besetting the 
Soviet orbit, instead of providing these to- 
talitarian aggressors with commodities and 
credit they need for strengthening and 
streamlining their already powerful and dan- 
gerous war machines, let the democracies 
pursue a positive program to aid freedom and 
peace through building up their own unity 
and ever greater strength. The executive 
council of the APL proposes that this program 
should have among its guiding lines the fol- 
lowing measures: 

1. Complete rearmament—millitary, eco- 
nomic, political, and soclal—adequate 
enough to discourage and defeat Communist 
subversion and aggression against the free 
nations on all continents, 

2. Setting of definite time limits for 
granting independence to the colonial and 
semicolonial peoples, as the United States 
did in the Philippine Islands. 

3. Expansion of purchasing power, pro- 
ductivity and trade, and stabilization of the 
prices of basic raw materials (rubber, tin, 
etc.) within the free world. 
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4. U. N.-supervised democratic elections in 
all areas of confilct (Germany, Korea, 
China, Indochina) in order to reduce inter- 
national tension and to enable the peoples 
of these countries to achieve genuine na- 
tional reunification in freedom and to select 
governments which shall enjoy full sov- 
ereignty in their foreign as well as domestic 
affairs. 

5. Rigid and permanent opposition to ad- 
mitting into U. N. membership the Mao Tse- 
tung regime or any other government which 
(a) has been imposed on a nation by a for- 
eign power; (b) which exercises effective 
control of the country by denying its people 
the human rights specified in the U. N. 
Charter; and (c) which is engaged in, or has 
been found guilty of, aggression against the 
U. N. 

6. Bilateral nonaggression and mutual ald 
pacts between free nations (U. S. and Re- 
public of Korea, Philippines, Nationalist 
China) until such time as agreements can 
be reached for organizing a more inclusive 
collective security system. 

7. Negotiations for the settlement of in- 
ternational disputes to be conducted 
through regular diplomatic channels or 
through the channels of the U. N. with a 
view of strengthening the U. N. as an in- 
strument of world peace, 

8. Continuous and increased emphasis on 
advancing the cause of peace through pro- 
moting a genuine disarmament program—a 
practical program carried out in stages, ef- 
fectively controlled and inspected interna- 
tionally on both sides of the Iron Curtain. 


s S. 3447 and H. R. 9163 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. DURHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, Senate 
bill 3447, which was passed by the 
House today, is a bill that is designed 
to permit a physician to prescribe cer- 
tain non-habit-forming drugs prepara- 
tions verbally rather than in writing. 
In fact, it does little more than legalizė 
a practice which is very widespread al- 
ready, with the most unfortunate re- 
sult that the druggist who accepts a 
prescription over the telephone is left 
holding the bag unless he is careful 
enough and persistent enough to require 
the physician to sign a prescription the 
next time he is in the pharmacy. 

It should also be noted that there 
are many exempt codeine preparations 
under existing laws, such as Cheracol 
cough syrup. This bill would merely 
extend the coverage to include some 
other similar compounds and prepara- 
tions. 

Under this bill, not only will the drug- 
gist be protected in the future in a prac- 
tice which is already widespread, but 
services to the sick would be expedited. 

The law which prohibits a physician 
from using the telephone to prescribe 
common everyday prescriptions for the 
alleviation of pain was enacted 40 years 
ago—December 1914. It is quite appro- 
priate that we revise laws of this kind, 
subject to all appropriate safeguards, 
to conform to the very important devel- 
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opments in medical and pharmaceutical 
sciences. 

I wish to make it very clear that this 
bill would not authorize a verbal pre- 
scription for any drug until the Federal 
Commissioner of Narcotics has issued 
a regulation describing precisely what 
drugs may become subject to the verbal 
prescription procedure. 

Before he issues such a regulation, the 
Commissioner is required to consider the 
views of the Surgeon General, the United 
States Food and Drug Administrator, the 
respective heads of State narcotic law 
enforcement agencies, and the respective 
secretaries of national associations rep- 
resenting narcotic-drug manufacturers, 
physicians, and pharmacists. 

It will not be possible to predict in 
advance what drugs will be considered 
entirely safe by the Federal Commis- 
sioner of Narcotics and his advisers. 

Under the terms of the bill, the drug- 
gist is still required to maintain the same 
kind of records of issue which are re- 
quired of him at the present time, but 
he is authorized to prepare the written 
record on the basis of a spoken rather 
than a written order. 

Also a verbal prescription will only 
permit repetitive sales if specifically au- 
thorized by the physician in the same 
manner as for a written prescription. 

Action on this bill is desirable because 
it is necessary to amend the laws of some 
States in order to put the new practice 
into effect. This bill we have passed to- 
day, S. 3447, by being made effective now, 
will permit the State legislatures to 
amend their laws next year. Otherwise 
many of them would not have had an op- 
portunity to do so until 1957. 

This bill Iam sure will be welcomed by 
every druggist in every State of the Un- 
ion. Ihave spent many years as a drug- 
gist and this was while the present law 
was in operation. This measure, in my 
opinion, will be a valuable addition to the 
present law. 


One-Hundred-Year Saga of Blue Nuns 
One of Dauntless Courage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
year marks the centenary of the Sisters 
of the Holy Humility of Mary, who have, 
during the past 100 years, devoted them- 
selves untiringly to the noble service of 
God and country. By their arduous 
sacrifices and zealous efforts they have 
made a priceless contribution to this 
country. They have enriched the lives, 
spiritually and culturally, of countless 
thousands; they have comforted those 
in grief and distress and ministered to 
the sick. The July 23, 1954, issue of the 
Catholic Universe Bulletin carried an 
article briefly outlining the history of 
the Sisters of the Holy Humility of Mary 
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since they arrived in this country in 

1864. Under leave to extend my re- 

marks, I wish to include this article: 

One-Hunprep-Year Saca or BLUE Nuns One 
or DAUNTLESS COURAGE 


Nestled in a secluded valley near the Ohio- 
Pennsylvania border in New Bedford, Pa., 10 
miles from Youngstown, Villa Maria Convent 
today is a far cry from the 300 acres of rough, 
untamed land which greeted a handful of 
French Sisters when they arrived in 1864, 

Its transformation is a fulfillment of a 
prediction that in America the nuns would 
find the same unfailing providence” they 
found in France. 

The order had been founded in 1854 in 
Donmartin, France, by Father John J. Begel 
in the diocese of Nancy, under the title of 
“Sisters of the Humility of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary.“ It was the year that Pope Pius IX 
proclaimed the dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception. 

In 1863, Father Begel met Father Louls 
Hoffer, of Louisville, Ohio, who had been 
sent to France by Bishop Amadeus Rappe, 
first bishop of Cleveland, to bring a teaching 
order to the new diocese, 

Father Boegel accepted and with the entire 
sisterhood of some 12 members, began 
packing. 

First blow came on the eve of departure 
when Mother Magdalen, cofounder and su- 
perlor, died. Daughter of a wealthy family, 
she had financed the young community for 
the 10 years of its life. She also provided 
traveling expenses to America and was to 
purchase the property which Bishop Rappe 
had selected. 

With her death, plans for America were 
abandoned. Bishop Rappe, however, wrote: 

“You will find in America the same unfall- 
ing providence as you found in France.” 

Encouraged anew, the group began packing 
again and arrived in New York June 14, 
1854. With Father Begel were 9 professed 
Sisters, 2 novices, and 2 orphans, who later 
joined the community and became known 
as Sister Magdalen and Sister Sacred Heart. 
Sister Sacred Heart's little sister had left 
France with them but died on the way and 
was buried at sea. Sister Magdalene was a 
sister to one of the professed nuns, Sister 
Anastasia. 

They came to Pennsylvania July 25, 1264, 
faced with the task of succeeding where two 
other orders—Franciscan Brothers and Sis- 
ters of Charity—had failed. 

The “farm” had been deeded by its owner, 
William Murrin, to the Pittsburgh diocese 
with the stipulation that it be used for re- 
ligious purposes. Bishop O'Connor built a 
2-story brick building which he intended 
for a diocesan seminary. 

Owing to the inaccessibility of the place 
that plan was abandoned. Next, a colony 
of Franciscan Brothers took charge. They, 
too, found the land unproductive and the 
location poor. After 4 years, they returned 
to Pittsburgh and left the place on the hands 
of the Pittsburgh bishop who then sold it to 
Bishop Rappe for $3,000. 

The Cleveland bishop asked the Sisters of 
Charity of St. Augustine to open an orphan- 
age there. They tried from 1859 to 1864. 

Such was the situation when the French 
nuns took up the challenge by starting an 
orphanage and a boarding school for girls. 

They had little money, a sizable debt, and 
a farm which wouldn't yield anything for 
a year at least. 

In this near wilderness they remembered 
the well-kept farms and the rich fields of 
their native France. The journal they kept 
tells how close they came to giving up. 

But they didn't. They began to work the 
land. A sawmill was installed and the work 
supervised by the nuns, some of them doing 
the work themselves. To build an addition 
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to the home, which had been erected by the 
Franciscans, a kiln was set up. 

The nuns cultivated the soll. sheared 
sheep, dyed the wool, wove the material for 
their garments and that of their orphans 
and made thelr own shoes. 

The language was a stumbling block, but 
English verbs were conquered, too. 

The difficulties with which they had to 
struggle impeded for a time the educational 
progress of the community, but friends 
among the clergy, other sisterhoods, and 
layfolk who learned of their poverty helped 
them. The material condition of the com- 
munity improved and membership increased. 

The land continuously yielded better crops, 
thus enabling the nuns to support them- 
selves and their orphars. To provide accom- 
modations for the growing community the 
original brick bullding was doubled in size 
in 1869 and again in 1878. 

The Sisters found Bishop Rappe's predic- 
tion coming true that an “unfailing provi- 
dence would provide.” 

In 1871, during an epidemic, they went into 
homes to nurse the sick dying of black small- 
pox. They buried the dead at night. 

Irish laborers on a nearby railroad gave 
the Sisters their first opportunity in hos- 
pital work. The men came over the hills 
to be nursed, and later repaid the nuns by 
contributing toward a small bunding which 
served as a hospital from 1879 until Bishop 
John P. Farrelly asked the Sisters to take 
over the present St. Elizabeth Hospital in 
Youngstown, which opened in 1911. Besides 
St. Joseph’s, Lorain, the nuns also operate 
St. Joseph Hospital, Warren. 

For the first 60 years at the Villa the nuns 
conducted an orphanage for girls; from 1907 
to 1937 they mothered the boys at St. An- 
thony Home; for 50 years, from 1874 to 1924, 
they had charge of the domestic work at 
St. Mary Seminary, and since 1922 they have 
conducted Rose-Mary Home. 

This year the order expects to start con- 
struction of a new girls’ high school to be 
called Magnificant, on 25 acres of a 65-acre 
tract in Rocky River. It will accommodate 
1,200 students. 

Success has marked their labors in the 
fields of education, hospital administration, 
and welfare work. 

In a small white chapel on the convent 

there remains a link with France 
and the beginnings of the order. 

It is a statute of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion minus the right arm. An ordinary 
statue would have been replaced long ago. 
But not the Madonna of Villa Maria. 

It first stood in a flower garden in Don- 
martin. To this grotto came the nuns each 
evening for prayer and recreation. 

Mother Magdalen once said that as she 
prayed, the statue of the Blessed Mother 
seemed to bow to her. When the commu- 
nity came to America, the statue came, too, 
but it arrived in pieces. 

A nun gathered up the pieces and put the 
statue together as well as she could. All 
but one arm. Every effort to repair it failed. 
The statue still stands in the chapel which 
the children of the neighborhood call the 
Wish House. 

When the sisters try to correct this name, 
the children say: 

“What else can we call it? What we ask 
for here is nearly always granted.” 

In the tiny chapel, the Blue Nuns, from 
postulants to Mother Lorita, H. H. M., the 
10th superior since the foundation of the 
community, visitors and children recite this 
indulgenced prayer: 

“Most Holy Virgin, I believe and confess 
Your Holy and Immaculate Conception pure 
and without stain. O, most pure Virgin, by 
thy virginal purity, thy glorious quality of 
Mother of God, obtain for me of thy Divine 
Son, charity, humility, purity of heart, body, 
and mind, the gift of prayer, a holy life, and 
@ happy death. Amen.“ 
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Former Senator Joseph E. Ransdell 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL B. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, on July 
27 of this year there passed away former 
Senator Joseph E. Ransdell, who at the 
time of his death was the oldest living 
former Member of the Senate. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp three edi- 
torials and an article which appeared in 
various Louisiana newspapers. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials and articles were order to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
[From the New Orleans Times-Pictyune of 

July 28, 1954] 
JoszPH E. RANSDELL 

A good man, a good citizen, and a good 
public servant over a span of years that most 
people can only half remember, Joseph E. 
Ransdell is dead at 95. It has been a long 
time—23 years—since Senator Ransdell was 
retired from public life, but with many of 
those who remember some of his years in 
official harness his career was the finest ex- 
pression of the doctrine that public life is a 
public trust. Through nearly a half a cen- 
tury he carried through faithfully the 
trusteeship which he assumed in one office 
or another. And time after time, in his 
final years, appreciative citizens found ways 
to express their gratitude for the service he 
performed and the example he set. 

What State history will record about Sen- 
ator Ransdell is that he was elected to a 
number of public offices, served 14 years in 
the House and 18 years in the Senate, and 
was the originator of the first comprehensive 
flood-control legislation for the lower Mis- 
sissippi Valley and the State. Naturally his 
flood-control bill was the masterpiece of his 
career. But in the hearts of people who 
knew him well the memory of his personal 
qualities and his exemplary life will be most 
treasured. 

The passing of this fine citizen and public 
man is an occasion for sincere mourning. 


From the Baton Rouge (La.) Morning Advo- 
cate of July 29, 1954] 
Senator RANSDELL 

As a United States Senator, Joseph E. Rans- 
dell was not the headline maker that some 
were before him and others have been since. 
But his career in the public service was as 
productive as it was long and it is no exag- 
geration to say that future generations will 
enjoy the benefits of his work. 

The unified flood-control plan for the lower 
Mississippi Valley is, of course, his legislative 
monument. Under this bill, passed in 1928, 
the Federal Government took charge of flood 
control in the valley and since that time 
work has been done that it is believed will 
prevent any repetition of the flood disasters 
that have occurred in the past. 

Another of his more important bills was 
that creating the National Health Institute in 
Washington. Senator Ransdell, who then 
was ending his career in Congress, served for 
a time as head of the Institute. This project 
Was a natural sequel to his 1917 bill which 
led to establishment of the United States 
Public Health Service Hospital at Carville for 
treatment of Hansen’s disease. 

Former Senator Ransdell died Tuesday at 
the age of 95. It was 23 years ago that he 
lost his Senate seat to the late Senator Huey 
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P. Long. Some of the major projects that he 
inaugurated now have been underway so 
long that they may be thought of by the 
present generation as having always been in 
existence, But they are still important, 
living projects. 

The great unified flood-control program 
of which he was the author is now the sub- 
ject of intense interest throughout the 
lower Mississippi Valley. Work to prevent 
capture of the Mississippi by the Atcha- 
falaya will bring the program near comple- 
tion. 

The hospital at Carville is now the leading 
institution of its kind in the world, Work 
done there has brought new hope to many 
patients and has gone far to remove the fear 
and superstition that for centuries have sure 
rounded Hansen's disease. X 

Among those who knew him, the former 
Senator is remembered as a man of dignity 
and level judgment. The campaign in which 
he lost his Senate seat was a bitter one, but 
he lost neither his equanimity or his sense 
of proportion, and was not himself em- 
bittered. For nearly two decades there- 
after he remained active in his personal life 
and in public affairs. He was the owner of a 
large pecan orchard and even after passing 
the age of 90 was a well-known figure in the 
southern pecan industry, a leader of the 
Louisiana Pecan Growers Association. 

His was a long and vigorous public career 
and a long and vigorous life. As the present 
Senator Lonc—Russeu. Lone, son of the man 
who defeated Senator Ransde!l—sald, Lou- 
isiana has lost an outstanding citizen who 
gave many years of his life to public service, 
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From the Shreveport Times of July 29, 1954] 
JOSEPH E. RANSDELL 


Joseph E. Ransdell, who died Tuesday at 
his bome in Lake Providence at the age of 
95, was one of Louisiana's fine gentlemen. 
In his younger years he was one of its most 
capable statesmen. As United States Sena- 
tor he was the first man in Congress to call 
for Federal flood control and nationwide de- 
velopment of waterways through Federal ac- 
tivities. He took the first steps to create 
what is now the tremendous Mississippi Val- 
ley waterway system. 

Senator Ransdell first held public office 
nearly 70 years ago when he became district 
attorney of East Carroll Parish. Only 4 years 
later he was sent to the House of Representa- 
tives in Washington and then to the United 
States Senate where he served under every 
President from McKinley to Hoover. 

A courtly gentlemen of the old school 
southern frock-coat type, Senator Ransdell 
also was a man of remarkable logic of mind 
and maintained an unusual clarity of intel- 
lect even through his final years when he was 
approaching the century mark in age. In 
recent years—when in his nintles—he wrote 
several letters to editors of the Times on both 
State and National political affairs which 
were astonishing for keen understanding of 
the most elusive details and ability to pin 
down a controversial subject to a very simple 
issue. 

To his sole survivor, a niece, Mrs, Isabel 
Keene, the Times joins the many thousands 
who respected and admired Senator Rans- 
dell in extending heartfelt sympathy. A 
splendid man has been taken from this life, 


From the Alexandria Daily Town Talk, 
Alexandria-Pineville, La., of July 28, 1954 
Great Loss ro LOUISIANA 
(By Adras LaBorde) 

The new generation cannot appreciate 
what Louisiana has lost in the death of 
Senator Joseph E. Ransdell. 

As his biographer it was my privilege to 
learn every facet of the bearded old gentle- 
man who was a national figure for 32 years, a 
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real statesman whose service to the Nation 
spread over the most historic half-century 
of its existence. 

Joseph Ransdell's life story is an integral 
part of the story of Louisiana, from his birth 
at Elmwood plantation in Rapides parish to 
his death at Lake Providence Tuesday at the 
age of 95. 

It is the story of a man whose love of people 
and of the Nation enabled him to overcome 
odds that appeared insurmountable. 

His labors on behalf of flood control, of 
rivers and harbors improvements, of farm 
prosperity, of better health are part of the 
glorious history of the century. 

A NOTEWORTHY PROPHET 

But more than that, Senator Ransdell was 
a keen student of international affairs—a 
prophet whose vision was broader than that 
of any of the Presidents under whom he 
served. : 

He was a leading exponent of American in- 
tervention in World War I and the first to 
see the fallacy of isolationism. After the war 
he disagreed with President Wilson on his 
peace policies, and when he learned that Wil- 
son was going to Europe to confer with Lloyd- 
George of Britain, Clemenceau of France and 
Orlando of Italy on world peace, the Senator 
wrote him a strong letter urging that a lead- 
ing Republican—former President Theodore 
Roosevelt—be taken along as an adviser and 
conferee. 

President Wilson answered he needed help 
but he couldn't take “that man.“ 

Senator Ransdell realined himself with 
Wilson in the fight for ratification of the 
Versailles Treaty and United States partici- 
pation in the League of Nations. It was dur- 
ing that fight, in one of the most brilliant 
speeches of his 32 years in Washington, that 
he made the now-famous prediction: 

“Fifty years hence it will be a matter of 
common wonder that there should have been 
any opposition to the League of Nations.” 

World War II and subsequently the United 
Nations proved the sagacity of Joseph E. 
Ransdell. 

FOR BETTER HEALTH 


Living monuments to this great Loulsi- 
anian include the United States Leprosarium 
at Carville, La.; the National Institutes of 
Health at Bethesda, Md.; a large number of 
flood - control projects throughout the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. 

Although it has long been forgotten by all 
but a handful of his intimates Senator 
Ransdell's most treasured victory came with 
the approval of his bill to establish the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health after a 6-year 
fight, 

The significance of this success was epit- 
omized by the chief of the Kentucky Public 
Health Service who wrote 7 years later to 
Senator Ransdell: “* * * * there are proba- 
bly a million people living in this country 
today who would not be living if it had not 
been for your advocacy of that public-health 
measure.” 

He championed the fight to rid the country 
of tick fever, thereby achieving a master 
stroke toward a great Ifvestock industry. He 
was the father of Federal ald to control floods, 
the champion of protective tariffs that saved 
Louisiana’s sugar industry, one of the first 
exponents of reforestation. 
® The Senator was past 90 when I began 
the task of writing his biography, so that 
future generations could have a record of his 
achievements. But he was still full of mem- 
ories of the bitter battles he had waged on 
the floor of both Houses of Congress—not 
only in quest of legislation to improve the 
lot of his fellow Americans but also to stamp 
out injustice and bigotry. 

HE GAVE A GOOD ACCOUNT 

Few men will ever be given the chance to 
serve in Congress for 32 years, and just as 
small a number will be granted a lifetime 
of 95 years. Perhaps those who are ac- 
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corded either or both must be men who, 
like Senator Ransdell, can give a good ac- 
count to their Creator that they have made 
positive use of every day. 

Men can't live forever, no matter how in- 
delible the footprints they may leave behind. 
Louisiana was bound to lose Joseph E. Rans- 
dell. But in the legacy that it has received 
because he has lived within its borders the 
State must never forget him. 

The picture of the stately gentleman with 
the characteristic white goatee as he de- 
fended what he considered to be right 
against all odds must remain a symbol of 
the statesman who is willing to subordinate 
regional prejudices to national aggrandize- 
ment. 

Senator Joseph E. Ransdell was truly a 
great warrlor—and there has been none like 
him in Louisiana since his departure from 
the Washington scene 21 years ago. 


The Foundation To Defeat Communism: 
An American Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 30.1 had the honor to attend a din- 
ner here in Washington sponsored by the 
Foundation to Defeat Communism in 
company with five of my distinguished 
colleagues who are members of the Ker- 
sten Committee To Investigate Commu- 
nist Aggression. On that occasion some 
highly pertinent remarks were made by 
members of the committee which bear a 
vital relationship to the security of the 
United States. Moreover, since these re- 
marks bear upon the question of whether 
the free American way of life can long 
coexist with aggressive Russian com- 
munism, I feel they will be of keen in- 
terest to the Members of Congress. Un- 
der unanimous consent, I include in the 
Recorp the following news release issued 
by the Foundation To Defeat Commu- 
nism which highlights these issues: 
FOUNDATION To DEFEAT CoMMUNISM—THE 

TRAITOROUS CHARACTER OF COEXISTENCE: 

RESPITE FOR THE COMMUNIST CONSPIRACY 

To PREPARE A SNEAK ATTACK ON THE UNITED 

STATES—THE MONSTROUS CRIMES OF THE 

Soviers—Urcent NECESSITY or BREAKING 

POLITICAL AND TRADE RELATIONS WITH THE 

COMMUNIST BLoc—TuHe KERSTEN COMMIT- 

TEE ON COMMUNIST AGGRESSION EXPOSES THE 

KREMLIN’s SCHEMES AT THE FOUNDATION'S 

DINNER 

The system of government under which 
the masters of the Soviet operate is one 
which “puts good people in jail and criminais 
in office,” declared Congressman CHARLES J. 
Kersten of Wisconsin, chairman of the 
House Committee on Communist Aggression. 

Speaking at the dinner offered by the 
Foundation To Defeat Communism, on July 
30, in honor of the members of the House 
Committee on Communist Aggression, 
CHARLES KERSTEN stressed the fact that there 
is a life-and-death struggle between the free 
world and communism and that no compro- 
mise is possible between the two. 

Recalling the mass graves of Russia, where 
over the bodies of innumerable victims the 
NKVD have made playgrounds for children, 
CHARLES KERSTEN emphasized that there has 
never been in history such a perversion of 
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human nature. Civilization is upside down 
behind the Iron Curtain, he added, and there 
is no possibility, unless we abandon all our 
traditions, principles, and way of life, to 
compromise with such a criminal negation 
of everything we stand for. All attempts at 
whatsoever modus vivendi or coexistence are 
extremely dangerous delusions, which can 
but lead to our own downfall. 

The Kersten committee returned from an 
investigating tour in Europe and conveyed 
to a large meeting at the Congressional Hotel 
their findings and conclusions. In an im- 
pressive demonstration of unity of purpose 
and solidarity with their Chairman KERSTEN, 
both Republican and Democratic members of 
the committee denounced the policy of co- 
existence, trade with the Communist bloc, 
and the continuation of diplomatic relations 
with the Soviets and their satellite govern- 
ments. 

“The idea of peaceful coexistence is indeed 
the opiate of nations because it seeks to put 
free people to sleep while Communist crime 
inals are carrying out their work of subver- 
sion and sabotage of free institutions” 
stated Congressman MICHAEL FEIGHAN, Dem- 
ocrat, of Ohio, and added “that the advo- 
cates of peaceful coexistence between the 
free world and the masters of the Commu- 
nist slave empire should be awarded the 
Lenin Medal for extraordinary service in the 
cause of that criminal conspiracy.” 

The coexistence policy was sharply criti- 
cized on this occasion. Congressman Frep 
Bussey, Republican, of Illinois, exposed co- 
existence as a product of a disastrous vacuum 
in the political thinking of the Roosevelt, 
Truman, and Eisenhower administrations, 
“We do not have an American foreign policy. 
Roosevelt did not have an American foreign 
policy, Truman did not have an American 
foreign policy, and now Eisenhower does not 
have an American foreign policy. We have 
instead a policy of drift which is pushing us, 
more and more, to a terrible dead end.” 

Congressman Ray Mappren, Democrat, of 
Indiana, and THomas Dopp, Republican, of 
Connecticut, stressed the necessity of organ- 
ized action in order to bring the truth about 
the Communist criminal conspiracy to the 
people, by penetrating the thick screen of 
leftist propaganda still going on in this 
country. 

“I worry about the fellow travelers and not 
about party members, because they are per- 
forming the best service for the Commu- 
nists,” sald Mr. Donn. Recalling that the 
leftist deception of the American people goes 
far back, he urged a common effort for re- 
education toward intellectual honesty, 
especially in schools and universities, 

“This Communist. directed deception of 
the American people,“ declared Congressman 
Mappen, “made many believe that commu- 
nism is a social utopia and that what is going 
on behind the Iron Curtain is an experi- 
ment in social reform. There are in this 
country even today some fuzzy nitwits who 
believe there may be some good in commu- 
nism. The investigation of our committee 
reveals the atrocious, barbaric, inhuman 
Communist despotism, which aims at the 
absolute tyrannical control of the human 
being. The testimony presented to the Ker- 
sten committee should be read in all the 
schools of America. The American people 
should know that the Muscovite beast has 
killed more people than all the tyrants of the 
world put together from Nero to Genghis 
Khan,” 

Congressman Atyin Bentiry, Republican, 
of Michigan, urged that every step be taken 
to stop the suicidal coexistence policy. He 
mentioned his resolution in the House 
against the Admission of Red China in the 
United Nations. He impressed on his audi- 
ence that the breaking of relations with 
the Communist bloc is a prerequisite for 
preventing the further deterioration of our 
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international position and the commence- 
ment of a saner foreign policy. 

James McTigue, counselor of the com- 
mittee, said that in view of the facts un- 
covered by the investigation, “Peaceful co- 
existence with Communists appears like liv- 
ing with rattlesnakes; you never know when 
they are going to strike.“ 

More arguments against the policy of co- 
existence were brought by Chairman CHARLES 
KERSTEN and Congressman MICHAEL FEIGHAN. 
Both described coexistence as helping in the 
consolidation of the political and military 
might of our mortal enemy. It puts our 
seal on his criminal activities in destroying 
our Christian civilization by the disintegra- 
tion of the family, the exterminating perse- 
cution of religion, and the annihilation of 
the national spirit of the enslaved. The fact 
Was emphasized that an American policy of 
coexistence would entail the loss behind the 
Iron Curtain, of the immense reservoir of 
potential, active forces on our side, still 
nourished by their faith in the United States. 

Introducing the members of the com- 
mittee at the foundation’s meeting, Edward 
O'Connor, administrative assistant to the 
committee, put in evidence the remarkable 
cooperation reigning between the Republi- 
cans and Democrats within the committee, 
“which is a symbol of the true fight of 
America, Each member of the committee 
2 a man dedicated to the work he is engaged 

* 


This American solidarity in the fight 
communism was affirmed in the 

recommendations made by the committee 
before the House (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
August 9). 

Briefly these recommendations include: 

1, Convening of an international confer- 
ence to break diplomatic relations with the 
Communist bloc, recognize the rights of the 
enslaved and terminate all commercial 
treaties and trade with Communist govern- 
ments. 

2. Establishment of national military 
units of refugees from behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. 


3. To provide for the effective reestablish- 
ment of selective escapees in the free world. 

4 That peaceful coexistence be clearly 
identified as a Communist myth and re- 
jected. 

5. That a commission under NATO records 
and notes for later prosecution Communist 
crimes. 

6. That all members of the U. N. be in- 
formed of the findings of the committee's 
investigation. 

“The Foundation To Defeat Communism 
has as one of its main objectives to help in 
the spreading of the constructive work 
which Congress is accomplishing in com- 
bating the Communist scourge,” declared 
Mrs. Willard Edwards. 

Speaking on behalf of the foundation, 
Mrs, Edwards pointed out the importance of 
furnishing such material to the smalltown 
newspapers, “which are not controlled by 
the leftist lords of the American press.“ 


Will Panama Be Next? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
negotiations relative to the formulation 
of a new treaty between the United 
States and Panama are-yet in process. 
New and far-reaching demands are be- 
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ing made by Panama as regards the an- 
nuity paid that country by our own be- 
cause of the operation of the Panama 
Canal. It is believed that these demands 
have caused the delay in reaching an 
agreement on the indicated points. 
Apropos of the situation presented, un- 
der leave accorded, I am extending in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp as a part of 
these remarks the semimonthly Eco- 
nomic Council Letter 341 of August 15, 
1954, dealing with the subject. The 
letter constitutes an interesting—and il- 
luminating—contribution in the prem- 
ises; and it is now set forth because of 
the important information involved. 
The letter follows: 
WILL PANAMA Be Next? 


Diplomatic conversations over Panama's 
demands for further treaty revision have 
continued in Washington and Panama since 
September 1953. Progress, if any, has been 
top secret at both ends. 

Panama's desires haven't lessened. Alger 
Hiss set a pattern when he was a power in 
our State Department. Over the protests of 
Spruille Braden, then Assistant Secretary of 
State, Hiss reported to the United Nations 
that Panama was an “occupied territory.” 
This gave color to Russia's charges of Amer- 
ican “aggression” and inflamed Panama to 
reassert its claim of “sovereignty” over our 
Canal Zone. 

Most pressing, however, is Panama's desire 
to increase our annuity payment of $430,000 
(originally $250,000) to a minimum of 
€5,000,000 or to 20 percent of gross canal 
tolls, now around $37,500,000 a year. 

Surrender of American sovereignty rights 
in the Canal Zone is unthinkable. It would 
set a pattern for eventual surrender to inter- 
national control. 

Reasonable increase In the annuity may be 
conceded. Proven inequities will be ad- 
justed. But conflicts of interest as old as 
the canal itself may yet be needled to a 
showdown by Communist and “hate-Amer- 
ica" agitators. 

Meanwhile other problems at Panama Call 
for total reevaluation—and action. 

1. The long-neglected rock fissure on Con- 
tractors Hill which threatens a slide into the 
canal, and pressures impinging from oppo- 
site Gold Hill could force an upheaval in the 
canal bed that would block the channel tem- 
porarily despite preventive steps now under- 
way. This is the judgment of some eminent 
geologist-engineers. 

Added to this danger is the vaster engi- 
neering problem of modernizing a waterway 
fast approaching obsolescence. Plans to 
deepen to canal to sea level are opposed as 
a monstrously expensive, impractical and 
unnecessary boondogg!e by many civilian 
engineers who helped bulld the canal. They 
have memorialized Congress to authorize im- 
mediate creation of an independent commis- 
sion to reevaluate the whole problem. 

The sea-level plan would require a new 
treaty with Panama to alter some of the 
Canal Zone boundaries, This would bring 
demands for indemnities and still higher an- 
nuities; consequently higher tolls to burden 
all commerce. 

2. The Comptroller General of the United 
States, in a still unpublicized audit report, 
discloses situations so serious that he recom- 
mends complete reorganization of the Canal 
Company and Canal Zone Government into 
one responsible civilian agency. 

IT’S ONLY THE UN-IVERSAL URGE 


Now don't blame Panama's statesmen, 
Theirs is only the UN-iversal urge: “Get all 
you can from Uncle Sam.” 

So, in order to hold their political jobs, 
they tell the populace that their little coun- 
try is entitled to a fair share in what they 
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represent to be an enormously profitable 
canal enterprise. Gross tolls are the talk- 
ing point, not the small net. 

America's net investment of $489,162,524 
and what the United States has done for 
Panama get slight mention when a Red- 
inspired mob shouts “down with the Yan- 
quis.“ Our canal hasn't paid a dividend 
since 1950. The first comprehensive audit 
of the whole Panama Canal enterprise wasn't 
completed till the end of fiscal year 1952. 

But it's easy for the politicos to remem- 
ber that in 1936 they wangled “Good Neigh- 
bor” F. D. R. into abrogating America's trea- 
ty rights to build and use defense bases out- 
side the Canal Zone; that it cost United 
States taxpayers more than a million in 
rental for 134 bases during World War II, and 
multimillions for construction, 

Then Uncle Sam was kicked off all the 
bases in 1948 by the Panama National As- 
sembly bowing to Communist-inspired riots. 

Now the atmosphere seems to have 
changed. Blessed for the first time in many 
years with what appears to be a stable gov- 
ernment, Panama's treaty negotiators are 
doing their best to prove that a profitable, 
cooperative partnership is now possible. 

They point to many acts of genuine 
friendship since President José Antonio Re- 
mon was elected in 1952. His Congress has 
outlawed communism. He has fired noto- 
rious Red teachers. Apparently good use is 
being made of big loans and of more than a 
million dollars a year of United States tech- 
nical cooperation funds applied, with many 
American technicians, to Panamanian ag- 
riculture, cducation, housing. public health 
and social welfare. Needed, they report, 100 
more social workers. 

Treaty-revision pressures began bullding 
up a year ago. President Remon and his 
lovely Senora with an entourage of 10 came 
to Washington in September, but prelimi- 
naries were started in Panama on August 
12, when two retired United States Army 
public relations experts, Generals Julius 
Klein and Kenneth Buchanan of Chicago, 
were engaged by the Gyoernment In Panama. 

The nature and purpose of their employ- 
ment, recorded in the Foreign Agents Reg- 
istration Section of the Department of Jus- 
tice in Washington, was to serve the Govern- 
ment of Panama as public relations counsel 
with regard to its [Panama’s] efforts and 
aims to bring about a satisfactory adjust- 
ment of its relations with the United States 
of America by way of treaty amendment and 
other forms of aid. 

Total recorded fees and expenses up to 
the termination of their employment De- 
cember 31, 1953, amounted to $20,245.22. 

Panama's treaty negotiators, assisting 
Ambassador Roberto M. Heurtematte, are 
Dr. Octavio Fabrega, former Minister of For- 
eign Relations, and Don Carlos Sucre, for- 
mer Minister of Government. They are al- 
lowed $50 a day for expenses. They may be 
on their way to report before this is off the 
press, for Panamanian patience is reported 
to be wearing thin. 

Typical of the intermittent meddling 
from of Panama is a recent let- 
ter in Newsweek, signed by a Panamanian, 
warning the United States. 

“Pressure is building up in Panama 
among the masses. Many are asking 
themeelves how long will President Remén 
be able to continue without explaining to 
the public why negotiations should be de- 
layed so long. * * Imagine the repercus- 
sions should Panama decide after, say, 1 
year of ineffectual negotiation to recall their 
mission.” 

The 1936 treaty, which sacrificed Ameri- 
ean rights to defend the canal from bases 
outside the zone, was held up until 1939 
by the United States Senate. 

President Remon has been quoted as say- 
ing he will not retreat one step from his 
demands for justice from the United States. 
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If a formula for justice is shaken down Into 
a draft treaty by next January, its ratifica- 
tion will have to share attention with other 
problems from the isthmus. 


SEA-LEVEL CANAL—A BOTTOMLESS PIT 


American taxpayer, your Panama Canal 
cost you half a billion dollars. It is near to 
bursting its seams, and you cannot afford to 
be indifferent about it. For makeshift solu- 
tions can endanger your country's safety, 
and affect your tax bills, too. 

A makeshift third set of locks, authorized 
in 1939, was to permit transit of the new 
aircraft carriers and other ships too big for 
existing canal locks, Estimated cost, $277 
million. Excavation started in 1940, sus- 
pended in 1942, cost $75 million. 

Then in 1947 the Army bosses of your canal 
enterprise revived a proposal to construct a 
practically new Panama Canal at rea-level. 
Estimated cost, at 1947 prices. $2,500,000,000. 
Experienced civilian engincers say the sea- 
level plan would cost now 4 to 5 times as 
much. They speak from personal experience 
in the original canal's construction, 1904-14. 

They don't put it baldly in their memorlal 
to Congress, but between the lines anyone 
familiar with the problems at Panama can 
read their questioning of Army men's quall- 
fications to pass wisely on operational re- 
quirements of either a lock or a sea-level 
canal. The only Navy man ever in a position 
to influence decisions of the Panama Canal 
management was appointed only last Decem- 
ber. He is retired Rear Adm. Richard E. 
Byrd, famous explorer. 

These civilians have risen since their canal 
digging days to eminent positions as con- 
sultants and administrators at home and 
abroad. They ask your Congress to weigh 
points which this space can only summarize: 

1. A sea-level canal is as vulnerable to 
A- or H-bombs as a lock canal. 

2. Tidal locks would be required to con- 
trol Pacific tides, and vulnerable reservoirs 
and huge dikes to divert the Chagres and 
other rivers. 

3. Makeshift repairs and alterations, re- 
cently authorized, estimated at $26,500,000, 
would only delay solution of basic problems, 

4. Canal improvements should look to 
transit capacity, now cramped, and to navi- 
gational efficiency, always deficient. Ships 
could not make the speed in a narrow seq- 
level channel that they do through Gatun 
Lake. 

5. The third-lock expenditure of $75 mil- 
lion can be largely salvaged by using its 
excavations, now useless, in constructing 
a new set of larger locks at the Atlantic end 
and a new, three-stage set consolidating the 
Pedro Miguel and Miraflores locks at the 
Pacific end of Gatun Lake. This would ex- 
tend Gatun Lake and provide needed anchor- 
age space at the approach to the Pacific 
locks. The worst bottleneck of the canal, long 
since recognized as an error, is the placement 
of the Pedro Miguel locks so close to the 
exit of the Gaillard Cut. 

6. All this proposed reconstruction, ex- 
pansion of transit capacity and increase in 
navigational efficiency, say these civilian en- 
gineers, can be accomplished for $600 mil- 
lion to $750 million—against the unknown 
billions @ sea-level canal would cost. 

7. This can be done without changing 
Canal Zone boundaries, for which a new and 
no doubt costly treaty with Panama would 
be required. 

8. H. R. 1048, introduced of Representative 
Tuomas E. Martın, Republican, of Iowa, and 
supported strongly by Representative CLARK 
W. THOMPSON, Democrat, of Texas, would au- 
thorize a commission of independent men of 
widest engineering, operational, governmen- 
tal, and business experience to investigate 
and recommend a solution at Panama, This 
Congress did not act on the Martin resolu- 
tion, but the canal problem will haunt the 
next Congress. 
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Isn't it obvious that the facts should be 
found and conclusions reached by other 
than governmental personnel who are all too 
often concerned with justifying their own 
mistakes? 

Furthermore, early launching of a thor- 
ough, independent investigation may be the 
only way to head off precipitate action on 
treaty readjustments for which Panamanian 
agitators will be clamoring. 


A TANGLE OF CONFLICTING AUTHORITY 


The American people have at thelr stra- 
tegic outpost of hemispheric defense“ a 
tangle of conflicting authority, bureaucratic 
immobillty, and a system adaptable to coyer- 
ing up past engineering, administrative, and 
diplomatic blunders, 

If you doubt it, study the current audit 
report of the Comptroller Gentral of the 
United States covering your Panama Canal 
enterprise (printed copy not yet avallahte). 

Congress ordered a complete new setup, 
effective July 1, 1951. Canal management 
was turned over to the Panama Canal Com- 
pany, a new Government-owned corporation. 
Other Canal Zone functions were left to the 
Canal Zone government, headed by a gov- 
emor who traditionally is an Army Engineer. 
The governor is also president of the Canal 
Company. 

Traditional also is the succession: another 
Army officer understudying the big boss and 
stepping into his shoes. So the Comptroller 
General has met resistance when he has 
recommended investigations by authorities 
outside the self-perpetuating bureaucracy. 

“It is apparent,” says the audit report, 
“that the armed services are reluctant to 
relinquish control over their activities.” 

Duplication of services and facilities, ex- 
travagance and waste still persist, forcing 
the Comptroller General to these conclu- 
sions: 

“We recommend that the Panama Canal 
Company and the Canal Zone Government 
be combined into a single independent 
government agency * * that the organ- 
ization be administered by a single civilian 
administrator or by a small civilian board or 
commission composed of not more than 
three members 

“The administrator or members of the 
board should serve full time, reside in the 
Canal Zone, and be selected on the basis of 
successful backgrounds in governmental, 
utility, and commercial fields * * * 

(The board) “has not yet adopted any 
major changes * * essential to improve 
efficiency and economy. The number of im- 
provements during the past year has been 
limited because most of the board members 
have outside interests in the United States 
requiring practically all of their time and 
attenion.” 

Examples of bungling and waste cited tn 
the audit report would lead stockholders in a 
business corporation to fire the manage- 
ment. Absenteeism of directors and 
domination of the canal enterprise by Army 
Brass are pinpointed as root causes of deeply 
embedded trouble. 

Canal personnel has been reduced from 
18,239 to 16,393 in 1 year. Dissatisfaction 
continues among those who remain. 
American employees have laid their grlev- 
ances before Congress through their “United 
States citizens association.” 

No big business in the United States has 
tougher public and labor relations problems 
than Uncle Sam's corporation in Panama. 

There is much more of the argument for 
drastic reorganization at Panama to com- 
mand your attention. It is your canal— 
your outpost of national defense. It needs 
your vigilance, 

EARL HARDING, 


Vice President, National Economic 
Council, Inc. 
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Outlawing Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gress in & state of hysteria about com- 
munism, fanned by the action of Russia 
against the United States and the con- 
stant propaganda put out here in Wash- 
ington by the Russian Embassy against 
the United States, and the convictions 
obtained by the Government, made a 
bold stroke, as it thought, to complete the 
destruction of Communist thinking in 
the United States. Under this law, and 
the laws we have—the Smith Act—a 
card-carrying Communist must register 
or be guilty of a crime. Under this new 
law, as it left the house, if his registra- 
tion shows him to be a Communist, he is 
ipso facto a felon. Anyone who has 
spent a week in a law school knows such 
action is unconstitutional. This process 
repeals the fifth amendment of the Con- 
stitution completely. 

Congress has declared, in this bill, that 
communism is a felonous conspiracy 
against the United States. Tomorrow or 
next year the Congress can, in like man- 
ner, declare any organization, in their 
opinion engaged in a conspiracy against 
the United States and make advocates of 
that movement felons. Many good peo- 
ple in the United States are working 
daily and assiduously to build a world 
government that will be superior to our 
own Government, and destroy the Con- 
stitution of the United States. That 
movement is going on while this anti- 
Communist bill was being debated. 

It makes no difference the way in 
which people contrive to destroy our 
Government, whether by force or vio- 
lence, or through any other means, de- 
signed and intended to destroy our Con- 
stitution. When the Constitution is 
destroyed, our Government is destroyed. 
Has anyone made any move to “outlaw” 
these builders of a world government? 

In the interest of this great Republic, 
does it make any difference what ism is 
set up to destroy it? Is not nazism just 
as bad as communism? Is not facism 
just as bad? While we seek to destroy 
one ism why should we be so hysterical 
as to allow the other two to progress 

We have destroyed communism in the 
United States, the proponents of this 
bill say, by legislative fiat exactly in line 
with the means employed by Hitler and 
his gestapo. By this action we have 
ceased to operate as a democracy. 

While we have put communism out of 
business here—as believed—we foster it 
in the United Nations, That organiza- 
tion is full of Communists, and many of 
them are citizens of the United States. 
We continue our appropriations to keep 
Communists there, as was evidenced by 
the mutual security appropriation bill, 
which passed the House—$5,788,000— 
just ahead of the anti-Communist bill. 
We oust Communists from the payroll of 
the United Nations and the United Na- 
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tions puts them back and pays them 
damages. We do nothing about that 
but continue our appropriations to that 
organization. 

Both the Bible and the statutes of the 
world outlaw murder, arson, and all 
other major crimes, but has that stopped 
murder and all the rest? We have stop- 
ped Communists, but will that stop com- 
munism? Not at all. Communism is a 
condition of mind, and no matter what 
the penalty some people will keep on 
thinking what they want to think. Con- 
gress cannot stop thinking for if it does, 
more violence has been done to our Con- 
stitution and the Government than the 
thinking of these misguided people. 

Up to the time people do some overt 
act, the thinking of communism is a 
right any individual has under the Con- 
stitution. If, however, he takes part in 
any undertaking to destroy the Govern- 
ment, either in planning it or acts com- 
mitted in execution of the design, the 
thinker of communism has committed no 
punishable act against the Government. 

This bill really is designed to keep men 
from thinking whatever they want to 
think, and that is clearly unconstitu- 
tional, 


Alcide de Gasperi 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include herein the following editorial 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald August 20, 1954, in the 
passing of Italy’s former Premier Alcide 
de Gasperi: 

ALCIDE DE GASPERI 


"This is indeed a grievous blow.“ Dr. 
Konrad Adenauer, the West German Chan- 
cellor, is reported to have exclaimed when 
he received news of the sudden death of 
Signor de Gasperi yesterday. He spoke 
truly; and for the friends of the European 
Defense Community the blow was all the 
harder to bear in coming while they were 
still suffering from the shock occasioned 
by the treachery and defection of Dr. Otto 
John. For Signor de Gasperi, like Dr. Aden- 
auer himself, had been one of the stanchest 
advotates of unified opposition to further 
Communist aggression and resistance to the 
increasingly clamorous champions of neu- 
tralism and peaceable coexistence. Al- 
though he had been obliged more than a 
year ago, by the defection of his own social- 
democratic allies, to resign as head of the 
Italian Government, and more recently, be- 
cause of poor health, to relinquish the lead- 
ership of his Christian Democratic Party, 
his powerful personal influence, which was 
felt not only in Italy but also throughout 
Western Europe, remained. It was this in- 
fluence, supported by the prestige and sa- 
gacity of the venerable Don Luigi Sturzo, 
which had prevented the party from being 
torn apart by the tensions of its radical and 
conservative extremes and had saved it from 
wandering into the morass of compromise 
and vacillation in which its French counter- 
part, the Mouvement Republicain Populaire, 
now appears to have lost itself. 
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Now that its great leader is gone, the fu- 
ture of the Italian Christian Democracy, 
shaken by its internecine disagreements, by 
the impact of the Montesi-Montagna scan- 
dals, and by the ever-growing violence of at- 
tacks of its adversaries of the Left and 
Right, confronted at almost every turn by 
the urgent and baffling internal problems of 
overpopulation, unemployment and agrarian 
reform, seems grim and uncertain. It is the 
glory and the tragedy of the European Chris- 
tian Democracy that in Signor de Gasperi 
and Chancellor Adenauer it has given the 
Western World its two ablest and most clear- 
visioned statesmen of the postwar epoch, 
yet has apparently been unable to produce 
younger men capable of succeeding them. 

The place that Alcide de Gasperi will even- 
tually occupy in the history of our times 
will of course be determined to some extent 
by events, If Western Europe is ever re- 
lieved from the shadow of communism; if a 
comity of European peoples is ever realized 
in some form of supranational confedera- 
tion, his place will be a high one indeed. 
Whatever may happen, he will be recognized 
as one who perceived what courses are nec- 
essary if historic Europe is to overcome the 
economic chaos and spiritual decadence that 
were its legacy from the 19th century na- 
tionalisms and the 20th century wars. 


Republican Social Security Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
enactment of my bill H. R. 9366, to ex- 
tend and improve the social-security 
system, represents one of the most out- 
standing achievements of this Repub- 
lican Congress. It extends vital retire- 
ment and survivorship protection to over 
10 million Americans for the first time. 
Moreover, the bill provides substantial 
increases in benefits both for those who 
are already drawing benefits and for 
those who will become entitled to benefits 
in the future. The following are the 
highlights of this new social security 
legislation: 

I. EXTENSION OF COVERAGE 

First. Farmers: The bill extends social 
security coverage for the first time to 
self-employed farm owners and op- 
erators. This means that old-age and 
surviors insurance protection will be ex- 
tended to about 3.6 million farmers, their 
wives, and their children. 

Second. Farm workers: The bill also 
extends coverage to about 2 million farm 
workers who are not covered today. In 
general, farm workers who are employed 
regularly by one farmer are covered at 
the present time. The bill extends this 
same protection to those farm workers 
who earn $100 or more in the course of 
a year from one employer. 

Third. Professional groups: The bill 
extends social security coverage to ac- 
countants, architects, engineers, and 
morticians. As a result, the only profes- 
sional groups which will not be covered 
by social security in the future are law- 
yers, doctors, dentists, and other med- 
ically related professions, 
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Fourth. Ministers: The bill covers 
ministers and members of religious 
orders, whether self-employed or em- 
ployees, if they elect individually for 
coverage on the same basis as self- 
employed individuals. It is estimated 
that this amendment will extend cover- 
age to about 260,000 persons. 

Fifth. State and local employees: The 
bill extends coverage to the employees 
of State and local governments who are 
covered by State and local retirement 
systems—other than policemen and fire- 
men—under voluntary agreements be- 
tween the States and Federal Govern- 
ment, if a majority of the members of 
the system vote in a referendum in favor 
of coverage. There are about 3.5 mil- 
lion persons in this group. 

Sixth. Domestic workers: The bill ex- 
tends coverage to domestic workers in 
private homes—and others who perform 
work not in the course of the employer's 
place of business—who are paid $50 in 
cash wages by an employer in a calendar 
quarter, regardless of the 24-day test 
required in the present law. This pro- 
vision will extend coverage to about 
250,000 persons. 

Seventh. Miscellaneous: The bill also 
extends social security coverage to the 
following groups for the first time: 

(a) American citizens employed out- 
side the United States by foreign sub- 
sidiaries of American companies, under 
voluntary agreements between the Fed- 
eral Government and the parent Ameri- 
can company—about 100,000. 

(b) Home workers who are now ex- 
cluded from coverage as employees— 
whether or not they are now covered as 
self-employed persons—because their 
services are not subject to State licens- 
ing laws—about 100,000. 

(c) Employees engaged in fishing and 
related activities, on vessels of 10 net 
tons or less or on shore—about 50,000. 

(d) American citizens employed by 
American employers on vessels and air- 
craft of foreign registry. 

(e) Cotton-gin workers: The follow- 
ing is a breakdown of the additional 
coverage: 3,600,000 farmer operators, 
2,100,000 farm workers, 200,000 domestic 
workers, 3,500,000 State and local em- 
ployees, 250,000 ministers, 100,000 home 
workers, 50,000 fishermen, 100,000 em- 
ployees of foreign subsidiaries, 50,000 in 
employment not in course of trade or 
business, 100,000 professional self-em- 
ployed, and 150,000 Federal employees; 
totaling 10,200,000. 

M. INCREASE IN BENEFITS 


First. More than 6.5 million persons 
now on the benefit rolls will have their 
benefits increased as of September 1. 
1954. The average increase for retired 
workers will be about $6 a month, with 
proportionate increases for dependents 
and survivors. The range in primary 
insurance amounts for those now on the 
rolls would be $30 to $98.50, as compared 
to $25 to $85 under present law. 

Second. Persons who retire or die in 
the future would, in general, have their 
benefits computed by the following new 
formula: 55 percent of the first $110 of 
average monthly wage—rather than $100 
as in present law—plus 20 percent of the 
next $240—rather than 15 percent of 
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the next $200. Thus, an individual's re- 
tirement benefit will be as high as $108.50 
a month, and he and his wife together 
could receive as much as $162.75 in re- 
tirement benefits. 

Third. The minimum monthly benefit 
amount for a retired worker would be 
$30, and the minimum amount payable 
where only one survivor is entitled to 
benefits on the deceased insured person's 
earnings, would be $30. 

Fourth. The maximum monthly fam- 
ily benefit of $168.75 would be increased 
to $200; the provision of existing law 
that total family benefits cannot exceed 
80 percent of the worker's average 
monthly wage would not reduce total 
family benefits below 1% times the in- 
sured worker's primary insurance 
amount, or $50, whichever is the greater. 

III. EARNINGS BASE 


The total annual earnings on which 
benefits will be computed and contribu- 
tions paid is raised from $3,600 to $4,200. 

IV. COMPUTATION OF BENEFITS 


The individual will be entitled to drop 
out from the computation of his average 
monthly wage for benefit purposes up to 
5 years of his lowest earnings. 

V. RETIREMENT TEST 


The earnings limitation would be re- 
moved entirely at age 72—instead of at 
75, as under present law. For benefici- 
aries under age 72, the earnings limita- 
tion would be made the same for wage 
earners and self-employed persons. A 
beneficiary could earn as much as $1,200 
in a year from covered work without loss 
of benefits. He would lose a month’s 
benefit for each unit of $80—or fraction 
thereof—of covered earnings in excess of 
$1,200, but in no case would he lose ben- 
efits for months in which he neither 
earned more than $80 in wages nor ren- 
dered substantial services in self-em- 
ployment. Beneficiaries engaged in 
noncovered work outside the United 
States would have their benefits with- 
held for any month in which they 
worked on 7 or more days. 

VI. ELIGIBILITY FOR BENEFITS 


(a) As an alternative to the present 
requirements for fully insured status, an 
individual would be fully insured if all 
the quarters elapsing after 1954 and up 
to the quarter of his death or attain- 
ment of age 65 were quarters of coverage, 
provided he had at least 6 quarters of 
coverage after 1954. 

(b) Benefits would be paid to the sur- 
viving aged widow, widowed mother, and 
children, or parents of any individual 
who died after 1939 and prior to Septem- 
ber 1, 1950, and had at least 6 quarters 
of coverage, 

VIL PRESERVATION OF BENEFIT RIGHTS FOR 
DISABLED 

The period during which an individual 
was under an extended total disability 
would be excluded in determining his in- 
sured status and the amount of benefits 
payable to him upon retirement or to his 
survivors in the event of his death. 
Only disabilities lasting more than 6 
months would be taken into account. 
Determinations of disabilities generally 
would be made by State vocational re- 
habilitation agencies or other appropri- 
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ate State agencies pursuant to agree- 
ments with the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 
VIII. RECOMPUTATION OF BENEFITS FOR WORK 
AFTER ENTITLEMENT 

An individual may have his benefit re- 
computed to take into account addi- 
tional earnings after entitlement if he 
has covered earnings of more than $1,200 
in a calendar year after 1953 and after 
the year in which his benefit was last 
computed. 

IX. CONTRIBUTION RATES 

Employers and employees will con- 
tinue to share equally, with the rates on 
each being as follows: 


Rate 
Calendar year: (percent) 
C ———————— ealemrewerees 2 
9 —T—lüTT— ——ĩ—ůĩ—— — 2% 
II Ee Oe eee Toe 3 
7 aS Eee 3% 
1976: And ter. 4 


The self-employed would pay 144 times 
the above rates. 
PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


First. The provisions of the 1952 
amendments, presently scheduled to ex- 
pire on September 30, 1954, with respect 
to temporary increases in Federal pay- 
ments to State for old-age assistance, aid 
to dependent children, aid to the blind, 
and aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled are extended through Septem- 
ber 30, 1956. 

Second. The provisions of the 1950 
amendments for approval of certain 
State plans for aid to the blind which 
did not meet the requirements of clause 
(8) of section 1002 (a) of the Social Se- 
curity Act are extended from June 30, 
1955, to June 30, 1957. 


Robert Dinwiddie: “Grandfather of the 
United States” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PORTER HARDY, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA = 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, Virginia 
has a rich history extending back into 
the colonial era. During that period it 
produced many leaders who contributed 
greatly toward the formation of the 
United States. But few stand higher 
than Robert Dinwiddie, Governor of Vir- 
ginia, 1751 to 1758. 

In that position he had the arduous 
task of leading the colony during the 
French and Indian War—a war that 
ended French power in North America. 
His greatest contribution, however, was 
the discovery of George Washington and 
launching that young Virginian on his 
military career—acts of the highest im- 
portance that culminated many years 
later in Washington's becoming the 
Fathers of his Country. 

Thus, it is indeed gratifying to read 
in the 1954 issue of the Phoenix, a mag- 
azine published by the students of Arch- 
bishop Stepinac High School, of White 
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Plains, N. V., an admirable summary by 
Philip Bergan of Robert Dinwiddie's ca- 
reer as Governor of Virginia. The young 
author credits Dinwiddie with being the 
“grandfather of the United States.” 

This unique historical relation between 
Dinwiddie and Washington is perpetu- 
ated in the city of Portsmouth, Va., where 
two of its principal streets, adjacent and 
parallel, are named for these two cele- 
brated men: Dinwiddie and Washington 
Streets. 


Since 1954 marks the second centen- 
nial of important military operations on 
Virginia’s colonial frontier by Washing- 
ton during Dinwiddie’s governorship, it is 
eminently fitting to include Philip Ber- 
gan's excellent summary in the RECORD 
and thus make Robert Dinwiddie better 
known to the Nation at large. 

The summary follows: 

ROBERT DINWIDDIE: "GRANDFATHER OF THE 

UNITED STATES” 
(By Philip Bergan) 

Although few have heard of Robert Din- 
widdie, he has acquired the title of Grand- 
father of the United States,“ and was a prom- 
inent percursor of our Union. As Lieutenant 
Governor of Virginia from 1751 to 1758, he 
did much to promote the idea of a Union 
between the Thirteen Colonies. At the time 
he did not succeed in his farseeing objective 
but later it was his preparation that facili- 
tated the Colonies joining and winning the 
revolution. 

Dinwiddie, son of a Glasgow merchant, was 
born in 1693 and as he advanced in years 
entered the government service. He was ap- 
pointed collector of customs for Bermuda in 
1721, and after 17 years became surveyor 
general of customs for the southern district 
of America, Thirteen years later he became 
lieutenant governor of Virginia, the highest 
ranking resident official, and held this post 
for 7 years. 

When he was sent to Virginia, he realized 
that the colonies faced a great danger from 
the French who were slowly winning con- 
trol of the Ohio River area. He determined 
that they would never infringe upon the 
King's right, It was then that he also recog- 
nized the need for all the colonies to act 
together on this issue. The French were 
united in Canada; the English possessed 13 
little colonies each fighting its own fight. 
In January 1754 he sent letters to the gov- 
ernors of the most important of the British 
colonies in America, In these letters he 
urged them to come to his aid in repulsing 
the enemy and in advancing the common 
cause. He described the threat and urged 
speed in coping with this foe. However, Din- 
widdie’s fellow governors were so slow In act- 
ing that they allowed the French to gain the 
initial advantage. While the Fernch were 
fortifying the Ohio, Dinwiddie was trying to 
prepare a united force. He received little aid 
from his neighboring governors in this work, 
As the war in the backwoods met reverses, 
he wrote to the governors again urging them 
to unite their resources and face the com- 
mon foe. Again he was confronted with 
shortsighted men and had to help his lit- 
tle army out of his own pocket. When Gen- 
eral Braddock arrived from England he gave 
the general the fullest extent of coopera- 
tion. Indeed, Braddock praised the governor 
by saying that he succeeded beyond all hopes 
in his fight against the French. Finally, 
there was a governors’ conference at Alex- 
andria in 1755. Even after that the colonies 
still did not cooperate with each other. They 
would agree to one thing and in reality do 
another. After 7 years of trying to hold 
the new continent together, Dinwiddie re- 
turned to England in ill health. At first 
glance one sees a man who was unsuccess- 
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ful in his great aim, but upon deeper Inves- 
tigation we see that this man profoundly 
altered the course of early American history. 

It was the memory of his urging that 
finally aided the colonies to unite and this 
resulted in the casting off of the rule of 
England. Even after the colonies had be- 
come free, they needed his memory. They 
remembered his pleading for unity and they 
heeded his warning. Yes, this man wielded 
great influence over the makers of this great 
country. When the authors of the Consti- 
tution met, under the greatest of Dinwid- 
die’s proteges, George Washington, they al- 
lowed nothing to stand in the way of unity. 
But, after the signing of the Constitution, 
his memory was lost to history; his character 
changed under the influence of historians, 
Now, however, we see him as he was, a lone 
man speaking out for the cause of unity 
in an age of dissension. 


Prayer for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO W. O'BRIEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, many Members of the House of 
Representatives on this, the final day of 
the second session of the 83d Congress, 
are revising and extending remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

Some are devoting their remarks to 
the accomplishments or lack thereof of 
this particular Congress. That is their 
right, and their duty, because the people 
are entitled to those views in determin- 
ing their choices for Federal offices in 
November. 

I should like to address myself, Mr. 
Speaker, to something alien to politics— 
something which may be the true and 
final key to the closed door of world 
peace. 

It is my privilege to conduct, over sta- 
tion WRGB in Schenectady, N. X., a 
weekly television commentary which is 
nonpartisan and nonpolitical. Two and 
one-half years ago, during one of those 
programs, I remarked: 

Wouldn't it be a wonderful thing if all the 
people of the world who believe in the power 
of a Supreme Being were to join simulta- 
neously, say at noon, London time, on a 
specified day, in a mighty prayer for peace? 


Mr. Speaker, I expressed conviction 
that such an assault upon the gates of 
Heaven, joined in by the bus driver at 
an American street corner and the camel 
driver in some faroff desert; by the 
policeman in New York City and the 
store clerk in Paris; by the housewife in 
Des Moines and the lawmaker in Bom- 
bay, would surely produce what every 
decent human heart is aching for—a 
world untroubled by war and threat of 
war. 

Mr. Speaker, the usual mail response 
to my program is not great because I 
svae controversy as religiously as pos- 

e. 

But during the week following the 
suggestion of a moment of simultaneous 
prayer I received more than 400 letters, 
some of them signed by entire families, 
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They came from 40 communities and 4 
States. They came from wives and 
mothers, fathers, children, clergymen, 
and college students. 

Those letters overwhelmed me with 
their deep sincerity and their humble 
belief that prayer would bring peace. 

I felt that I had been handed a great 
responsibility to further what I had sug- 
gested and what those people so strong- 
ly endorsed. I wrote to the Governor of 
New York State and the President of 
the United States, asking them to use 
their greater power and influence to 
bring about that moment of universal 
and simultaneous prayer. Their re- 
sponses were cordial but, until today, I 
have felt that the pleas of those people 
had gone unanswered and that, some- 
how, I had failed them. 

Mr. Speaker, the President of the 
United States delivered a speech on 
Thursday of this week at Evanston, III. 
Among other things, he said this: 

The goal should be nothing short of in- 
viting every single person in every single 


country of the world who believes in the - 


power of a Supreme Being to join in a 
mighty, simultaneous, intense act of faith. 
The act of faith might take the form of a 
personal prayer by the hundreds of mil- 
Mons—delivered simultaneously and fervent- 
ly for the devotion, wisdom, and stamina to 
work unceasingly for a just and lasting peace. 


Mr. Speaker, on tomorrow, with the 
cares and concerns of the session 24 
hours and 350 miles away from me, I 
shall report back to those wonderful 
people who wrote me 2% years ago. 

I shall tell them that their voices did 
not cry out in the wilderness and that 
what they fervently desire has now been 
endorsed in the strongest possible terms 
by the powerful leader of the most pow- 
erful nation on earth. 

I shall suggest to them, also, that they 
write to President Eisenhower, iclling 
him what they told me so long ago, and 
urging him to set in motion at once the 
international machinery for carrying 
into effect this mighty and simultaneous 
plea to Almighty God. 


The Illinois State Employment Service Is 
a Prophet of Gloom and Doom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, for fear of 
being labeled as a prophet of gloom and 
doom at the White House level, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Record without personal comment the 
report on Labor Market Trends in the 
East St. Louis, II., area issued for Au- 
gust 1954 by the Illinois State Employ- 
ment Service. 

I do, however, respectfully call this 
summary, an official report of an agency 
of the Government of the State of 
Illinois, to the attention of the White 
House. i 


August 20 


The report follows: 
East Sr. Louis AREA LABOR MARKET TRENDS, 
Aucusr 1954 


SUMMARY 


Seasonal factors contributed materially. to 
the continued downward employment moye- 
ment in the East St. Louis area during the 
60 day period ending July 15. The seasonal 
layoff of 600 workers at commercial fertilizer 
plants plus the entrance of 700 to 800 stu- 
dents into the labor market dominated both 
the employment and the unemployment 
trends. Unemployment rose by 200 to 6,400 
(including 1,475 women) while employment 
dropped 725. Primary metals edged down- 
ward during the past 2 months and forecasts 
a similar drop in the next 60 days, Indus- 
trial chemicals, with a slight dip during the 
past 60 days, anticipates the situation will 
reverse itself somewhat In the next 60 days, 
when a substantial number of students will 
return to school and commercial fertilizers 
will be moving into its busy fail produc- 
tion season. Meatpacking likewise at the 
threshold of its peak season, will start to 
increase its work force as will retail trade. 
While the prospects of some unemployment 
drop can be foreseen, only very moderate 
employment gains are anticipated. 

MANUFACTURING CONTINUES TO SLIDE 

During the 60 day period just passed the 
employment decline in manufacturing 
totaled 850. Commercial fertilizers which 
ended their spring season dominated this 
downward movement with a seasonal lay- 
off of 600. Primary metals exhibiting con- 
tinued weakness dropped another 100 from 
their payrolls. A lag in consumer demand 
whittled an additional 75 from industrial 
chemical plants, while plant repairs, vaca- 
tion schedule readjustments, and slow sales 
caused small losses of 50 each in lumber- 
wood, stone-clay-glass, and rubber. Slightly 
offsetting these cutbacks were gains aggre- 
gating 75 in food processing and coal-pe- 
troleum. 

NONMANUFACTURING BHOWS MODEST UPTURN 


* Contrasting movements attributed to 
seasonal factors played a major role in non- 
manufacturing which edged up by 125 dur- 
ing the 2-month span from May 15 to July 
15. Current construction activity, where 
the greatest gains occurred, covers a wide 
range of small projects including subdi- 
vision .developments, sewer systems, and 
road and bridge jobs. Retail trade followed 
its normal summer pattern with a decrease 
of 100. ‘Transportation (except railroads) 
and utilities boosted their employment ap- 
proximately 100 with seasonal repair and 
rebuilding programs. 
UNEMPLOYMENT EDGES UPWARD 


Unemployment as of July 15 was esti- 
mated at 6,400 (including 1,475 women) as 
compared with a total of 6,200 (including 
1,300 women) for mid-May. Seaosnal lay- 
offs at local plants, laid-off persons coming 
back home from other areas, and the en- 
trance into the labor market of 700-800 
students at the end of the school year 
pushed the jobless total upward while a 
considerable number of local construction . 
workers who found work outside this arca 
tended to reduce the net rise in unemploy- 
ment, For the first time in several years 
temporary workers (students) are finding it 
extremely difficult to secure employment. 

LABOR SUPPLY 

The current labor supply is ample for any 
known or foreseeable needs that may occur 
during the next several months. According 
to an analysis of the registrants on file with 
the East St. Louls ISES office during July, 


*This area includes the city of East St. 
Louis and consists of the following town- 
ships in St. Clair County: Canteen, Center- 
ville, Stites, East St. Louis and Sugar Loaf. 


1954 


74 percent of these job seekers are under 45 
years of age, and represent all occupational 
categories from entry occupations (5 per- 
cent) to the unskilled (38 percent). Al- 
though transportation sometimes poses 
problems for the people living in this area 
and securing work in adjacent areas, the 
lack of job opportunities is the principal 
restrictive factor to their securing employ- 
ment at this time. Some movement of farm- 
workers from “burned out“ areas into this 
locality has been noted. 
EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK 

Based upon pponta from the area’s lead- 
ing firms, loc employment will display 
mixed but slightly rising trends during the 
next 60 days. Accelerated seasonal activity 
in commercial fertilizers and meatpacking 
will provide the necessary employment 
bulge to more than offset the slackening 
tempo of nonmanufacturing industries and 
the pessimistic forecasts of industrial chem- 
icals and primary metals groups. However, 
due to the large pool of currently lald off 
workers with callback rights, new hires will 
be at a minimum for the next few months, 
Construction activity should remain at a 
high level through the fall months. Also, 
the approach of the fall school term should 
help to boost retail trade in the coming 
period. Bolstered with the prediction of a 
slight employment rise and the knowledge 
that hundreds of students will withdraw 
from the labor market during the next 30 
days, the outlook brightens somewhat from 
the period just passed. 


Employer Associations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks I 
include one of the finest addresses on a 
high moral plane, I have ever read, de- 
livered by John Quincy Adams, presi- 
dent, the Manhattan Refrigerating Co., 
New York; Bronx Terminal Annex, 
Bronx, N. V.; Union Terminal Cold Stor- 
age Co., Inc., Jersey City, on July 8, 1954, 
at the Serra International Convention, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., entitled “Employ- 
er Associations’’: 

With your kind permission, I should like 
to take this opportunity to express a few 
thoughts on the Serran and management, 
These remarks are based on my own experi- 
ences as a Catholic businessman, as chairman 
of the coordinating committee of the food 
industries of New York, a group of 50 food 
trade associations, and as a first-hand ob- 
server at the scene of some of the most 
flagrant transgressions of its sacred trust by 
management. I refer in this letter to the 
New York waterfront. Here I might add par- 
enthetically that the views expressed on this 
and other matters in the New York area 
earned for me in 1948, the Quadragesimo 
Anno Medal, awarded annually by the Associ- 
ation of Catholic Trade Unionists to the in- 
dividual most effectively advancing the social 
ideals of the papal encyclicals. 

The task before us is the reform of man 
and institutions. This cannot take place 
unless we have individuals and organizations 
dedicated to reform. Individuals cannot 
efect this reform no matter how powerful 
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their personalities. Organization extends 
and perpetuates the influences of individuals, 
and compensates for thelr weaknesses. 
There is no substitute for organization. 

All classes and groups—labor, manage- 
ment, white and black, Jew Protestant, and 
Catholic have a vital role to play in this re- 
form. All bound together by charity and a 
zeal for social justice. Just as the worker 
must go to the workers organizations, so we 
in management must go to management or- 
ganizations. 

It was for this reason perhaps that Pope 
Pius XI, in his encyclical, Quadragesimo 
Anno, urged organization of employers when 
he said, “But if this cannot be said of organi- 
zations which our same predecessor intensely 
desired established among employers and 
managers of industry—and we certainly re- 
gret that they are so few—the condition is 
not wholly due to the will of men but to far 
graver difficulties that hinder associations of 
this kind which we know well and estimate 
at their full value, There is, however, strong 
hope that these obstacles also will be removed 
soon, and even now we greet with the deepest 
joy of our soul, certain by no means insig- 
nificant atempts in this direction, the rich 
fruits of which promise a still richer harvest 
in the future.” 

The purpose of such organizations should 
be to push forward and give practical appli- 
cation to the grand ideals of Christian social 
doctrines. These employer organizations 
should not have a narrow and sectarian base, 
They should be open to all regardless of faith, 
color or creed. For there can be no reform of 
our economic structure unless workers, 
management, and the public generally be- 
lieve that such reform is desirable. We must 
have a similar framework of underlying 
beliefs and talk the same language. Unless 
we believe in the sacred dignity of man we 
cannot build an economy that works for 
man and the common good of all. 

We must believe with the Holy Father 
that “to receive one’s wage is a prerogative 
of the personal dignity of anyone who makes 
his productive contribution in one form or 
another as employer or laborer, toward the 
output of the nation’s economy.” 

As did Leon Harmel, that farsighted and 
sainted French employer, we must learn to 
consider those who are in our plants not 
merely as employees or wageearners. They 
are men and women who like ourselves were 
made by God to know Him and love Him. 
That they are employed by us is just another 
condition of their lives, From us, their em- 
ployer, they must receive no evil and as much 
good as possible. 

The plant and its atmosphere are shaping 
the lives of workers. Our is a world of plants 
and industry. It is in this world that we 
have to be Christian. Our vocation as Em- 
ployers is surely to practice in a special 
sense the virtues of prudence, justice, and 
charity. Employers bear serious responsi- 
bilities, spiritual and economic. 

Thus in its search for profits, management 
must be ever mindful of the requirements, 
both material and spiritual, of labor. God's 
chief interest on earth is man. Man should 
be management's chief interest, too. Not 
profits or wealth, though we do have to make 
profits to remain in business. 

The profit motive is not harmful. It is to 
subordinate man to profits that is harmful, 
to place profits above the common good of 
society. The sources of trouble in our econ- 
omy is not the profit motive or private prop- 
erty. It is sin; and no class has a monopoly 
of this commodity. Parenthetically, we 
might remark that the most dangerous 
enemy of private enterprise is not commu- 
nism, but secularism and greed. Without 
these diseases communism would never have 
captured the citadels of men's minds and 
hearts. These are the unseen and ubiqui- 
tous fifth column in our world. 
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Yet management owes more than decent 
wages to labor. Labor has psychological 
needs that must be met. The need for status 
and security; the need for understanding and 
to be treated as human beings. Unless we 
meet these needs, the claims of social justice 
cannot be said to have been satisfied. Man- 
agement that does not meet them cannot 
long survive. We are all partners and mem- 
bers one of another. Our relations with 
labor must be based on self respect, We 
must respect their judgment as they must 
respect ours. Labor and management are 
inextricably bound. The prosperity of one 
determines the prosperity of the other; the 
misery of labor undermines the position of 
management. To deprive labor of its just 
right is a sure way of eliminating manage- 
ment's rights. 

As the Holy Father said in his encyclical 
to Catholic employers: “We have just made 
reference td the preoccupations of those who 
are engaged in industrial production. Mis- 
taken and disastrous in its consequences is 
the prejudice, alas, too widely held, which 
sees in these problems an irreducible clash 
of rival interests. The opposition is only ap- 
parent. In the economic domain manage- 
ment and labor are linked in a community of 
action and interest. To disregard this 
mutual bond, to strive to break it, can only 
betray a pretension to blind and preposterous 
despotism. Employers and workers are not 
implacable adversaries. They are cooperators 
in a common task. They eat, so to speak, 
at the same table, seeing that they must live 
in the last analysis, from the gross or net 
profits of the national economy. Each re- 
ceives his income, and in this regard their 
mutual relations do not in any way imply 
that one is at the service of the other.” 

We must accept labor unions as a neces- 
sary part of our economy. Were it not for 
labor unions, many of our industries would 
not be in such excellent shape. Where would 
the garment industry be without its unions? 
Thanks to its unions, the industry enjoys sta- 
bility and prosperity. In our plants, our 
warehouse and clerical employees are organ- 
ized. The warehouse and clerical unions pro- 
mote the welfare of our employees. But they 
help us too. They have on many occasions 
assisted us in getting our viewpoint better 
understood by State and Federal authorities, 
These A. F. of L. unions have encouraged 
workers to increase productivity and improve 
the competitive condition of our plants. In- 
terestingly enough, the greatest pressure for 
a more complete mechanization of our plants 
has come from labor and not from manage- 
ment. As one of our shop stewards said, “the 
greater the productivity, the greater the pro- 
ductivity, the greater the profits, the greater 
the profits the more secure our jobs and the 
greater the wages.” 

In his address the Holy Father refers to 
the “occupational organization” of industry, 
so ardently desired by Pope Pius XI. Accord- 
ing to the Holy Father “Nothing indeed ap- 
peared to him more suited to bring economic 
liberalism under control,” than the enact- 
ment of a statute which would set up such 
an occupational organization. 

If we are to have such Industry Councils in 
the United States then the best way to get 
them, is by taking the initiative now, and 
not wait for Congress to pass laws, An em- 
ployer organization can do a great deal to 
popularize and develop the idea of the Indus- 
try Council. 5 

One of the things we have in our plants is 
industry or plant councils. These councils 
were organized with the consent of our 
unions. They do not consider wage ques- 
tions or hours. They give our employees a 
more direct participation and a better un- 
derstanding of management. Shop stewards 
meet with management representatives to 
discuss mutual and company problems. We 
find out how workers feel and what their 
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thoughts are; they obtain a better appre- 
ciation of management policies. 

If we want to maintain industrial peace, 
we must keep open the lines of communica- 
tion between labor and management. Our 
employees must hear us and we must listen 
to them. Communications, like cooperation, 
is a two-way street. 

As Leon Harmel wrote, It is necessary to 
summon the workers to take their rightful 
share of initiative, responsibility and ac- 
tivity. © ° That is what we tried to do in 
1885 by the establishment of the factory 
council. By gathering together a number of 


men delegated by their fellows we were able 


to open our hearts to them, to let them un- 
derstand our thoughts, to introduce them to 
the business and management of the factory 
and to interest them in it, in a word to make 
them real cooperators. They on their side, 
could take back to their mates the good 
spirit which animated them and the confi- 
dence we have been able to inspire in them.” 

The basic unit to the occupational organi- 
gation plan is the plant council. We believe 
that, in the economic sphere, the plant coun- 
cil is to the National Industry Council what 
a congressional district is to the House of 
Representatives in the political field. 

Management should retain control. It 
should not abdicate its rights or responsi- 
bilities. Our stockholders and employees 
look to us to carry the burden of direction. 
But management and labor must become one 
team at the service of our community, and 
plant councils today are an aid in bringing 
about this goal. 

We believe that employer organizations 
should encourage management to raire the 
level of security and the ceiling of oppor- 
tunity as much as possible. Pope Pius XII 
in his address to employers, stated: “As we 
must not forget, on the other hand, that it is 
supremely advantageous to a healthy social 
economy when this accumulation of capital 
derives from the greatest possible number of 
courses, it is very desirable, in consequences, 
that the workman also should be enabled, 
by the fruit of their savings, to share in the 
creation of the capital resources of their 
country.” 

The greater the opportunities which we in 
top management offer our associates and 
workers, the healthier our economy and the 
happier our workers, Responsible leaders of 
the CIO and A. F. of L. have done a good job 
selling private enterprise to the rank and 
file. We can do our part by making labor's 
association with us a happy one. 

Another thing that employer associations 
are doing is to encourage management to 
participate in community projects. We are 
“happy to say that most firms do a great deal. 
There are few community projects that are 
not headed by management personnel. 
Unions are cooperating more and more, and 
thus we see Management and Labor, working 
together shoulder to shoulder, for the com- 
munity. 

Our companies played a part In the bulld- 
ing of the Holland Vehicular Tunnel and 
the Gansevoort Meat Market. Presently we 
are landing our personnel and the influence 
of our companies to the forward-looking ef- 
forts of the United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable 
Association of New York in the matter of a 
new and modern wholesale market for fresh 
fruit and vegetables in the Metropolitan 
area. In this we are not alone. Many com- 
panies are doing similar things in New 
York, Chicago and other cities. 

This is not simple altruism. We have 
found it good business. When a community 
flourishes, we thrive. Our position in the 
community is good because the community 
is in good shape. Were it to decline, our 
companies would suffer. We must serve our 
community or we are lost. The Christian 
doctrine of ownership as stewardship is 
sound business. 
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Tt is along these lines that I would suggest 
we, in employer organizations move. I am 
sure that many employers are beginning to 
think this way. But more than organiza- 
tions, we need more employers with vision. 
We need less talk and more action, less blue- 
prints and more sacrifice, less meetings and 
more prayers. If the layity supplies the leav- 
en, the bread of peace and prosperity will 
rise in our world of industry. 


Russia’s Master German Spy, Otto John, 
Fools the Central Intelligence Agency’s 
Director and Others—How Foolish Can 
We Be? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN = 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, Dr. Otto John, the Russian spy who 
has had access to top-level secrets in 
Germany and apparently in the United 
States, is now revealed as a consum- 
mate Russian stooge. However, before 
revealing his true identity, he came to 
the United States last June and was wel- 
comed with open arms at the Pentagon 
by the CIA. While he was in this coun- 
try he had ready access, apparently, to 
top secrets and to many defense plants. 
From this it would appear that the free 
nations of the world are now at the 
mercy of the Russian masters in the 
Kremlin who know just what our mili- 
tary strategy is. 

Mr. Speaker, in this connection I am 
including, as part of my remarks, a news 
article that appeared in the Washington 
Evening Star written by Daniel De Luce, 
Associated Press foreign correspondent 
from Berlin: 

Dr. JOHN Ipentreten BY RUEFUL ALLIES AS 
RUSSIAN MASTER SPY 
(By Daniel De Luce) 

BerLIN, August 17.—Dr. Otto John is iden- 
tified now by rueful allied powers as Russia's 
master German spy. 

The man who dined cozily in Washington 
2 months ago with Allen Dulles, Central In- 
telligence Agency Director, and curried {avor 
with the British secret service for 10 years 
sits openly in the Communist camp today. 

Until he motored Into Berlin's Soviet sector 
the night of July 20—as casually as driving 
around the block—Dr. John was security 
chief of the West German Government. 

His Office for Protection of the Constitu- 
tion spent $2 million a year from the Federal 
treasury on espionage. His mission: To 
ferret out and expose Communist and Nazi 
plotters inside the Bonn republic. 

This work was directly connected not only 
with the security of the West German State 
but of 400,000 allied troops. 

LEARNED MUCH ABOUT ALLIES 

From his headquarters in Cologne, Dr. 
John maintained contact with allied inteHi- 
gence agencies. 

Inevitably he learned a great deal about 
what the allies did to fight Communist 
espionage. 

Fear of eventual exposure is considered the 
primary motive for his switch. The British 
say now that they became uncertain about 
John about 10 months before his overt de- 
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fection. They never told the Americans, 
French, and West Germans of such doubts, 
however. The French were always lukewarm 
on John because of his known background 
as a British agent. Americans courted him. 

This personable, talented Western deserter, 
born 45 years ago in Marburg, has mixed 
with princes and revolutionaries, Gestapo 
brutes, and Red stool pigeons, austere ideal- 
ists, and sex-mad libertines. 

NAZI AGENT AT 27 


A boy wonder with a legal degree, Dr. John 
was appointed business trustee of Lufthansa, 
the Nazi government's international airline, 
in 1936, when he was barely 27. 

If the Gestapo wanted special information 
from John to be gathered on his official trips 
abroad, it takes no great stretch of the 


imagination to suppose he complied. 


But it is also known that he established 
contact with a German baron who deserted 
the Nazi diplomatic service for British 
asylum in 1939, then deserted the British for 
Communist East Germany after the war. 

He also became intimate with a Dutch 
double-agent who two-timed the British in 
favor of the Soviet Union in wartime, flitted 
in and out of John's security office last year, 
and was found dead, an apparent suicide, in 
a Swiss hotel last November. 

Allied intelligence can only speculate now 
on the possible links that John forged with 
the Soviet spy rings that sprang up within 
Hitler's occupied Europe after 1941. 

When the bomb plot against the Fuehrer 
was hatched in 1944 John was in on it. His 
primary assignment was liaison with Prince 
Louis Ferdinand, anti-Hitler grandson of the 
last Kaiser. $ 

When the assassination failed, John's 
brother, Hans, was among those executed. 
John escaped on a Lufthansa plane to Ma- 
drid, and the story is that he turned over top 
secrets of the V-weapon rocket base at Peene- 
muende to British agents, who spirited him 
on to London. He was soon welcomed into 
British counterintelligence. 


OPPOSED BY ADENAUER 


At last resettling in the Bonn Republic, 
John was the British-favored choice in 1950 
to head the new federal security office. 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer did not care 
for him, but John got the job. 

He cultivated two old friends, Dr. Wolf- 
gang Wohlgemuth, much-marrled West Ber- 
lin playboy and parlor pink, and United 
States counterintelligence Capt. Wolfgang 
Hoefer, a German who had emigrated in 1938 
and acquired American citizenship. 

Promoting for himself a coast-to-coast tour 
of the United States, John returned from it 
in mid-June after being cordially welcomed 
to the CIA headquarters and Pentagon in 
Washington and to United States defense 
plants. 

At 9 p. m. on July 20—the 10th anniver- 
sary of the bomb plot—John was driving 
Wohlgemuth and himself in the latter's se- 
dan when a West Berlin customs officer halted 
them at the Sandkrug bridge over the Spree 
Canal, 

WIFE LEFT BEHIND 


Behind in a British sector hotel, Mrs. John, 
a woman 7 years older than her husband, and 
Prince Louis Ferdinand were waiting for John 
to come back from an unexplained errand 
and join them at dinner. They had all at- 
tended unnerving memorial services that day 
for anti-Nazis slaughtered by the Gestapo. 

“I must warn you that you are entering 
the Soviet sector," the customs officer told 
John. 

That's where we want to go,“ he answered 
lightly, and drove on. 

It was 3 days later, on July 23 that Captain 
Hoefer, while being questioned on the John 
case by two higher intelligence officers, went 
distraught into the next room of his Berlin 
apartment, took out his service pistol, and 
killed himself with a bullet through the head. 


The Airlines Pilots’ Strike 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN JARMAN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, the first 
airline in this country to offer nonstop 
transatlantic service has nad to cancel 
its service to the public because of a 
crippling pilot strike. The gravity of 
this interruption in service and vital 
background information dealing with 
the issues involved are discussed in the 
following newspaper editorials, not only 
from my home State of Oklahoma but 
from other parts of the Nation: 

[From the Daily Oklahoman of August 7, 

1954] 


Wao Has Ir as Goon? 


This airlines pilots’ strike which is putting 
transcontinental air travelers to some incon- 
venience had its origin last November when 
American Airlines began two-way nonstop 
services between New York and Los Angeles. 

The prevailing winds over the country 
move from west to east, and the DC-7’s in 
transcontinental service have no trouble 
making the eastbound trip in less than 8 
hours. But the tailwinds on the eastbound 
flight are headwinds westbound, keeping the 
pilots in the air longer than 8 hours. 

This additional flight time averaging about 
35 minutes was the grievance that culmi- 
nated finally in the present strike. The Air- 
line Pilots Association contends a safety haz- 
ard is presented by nonstop filghts of more 
than 8 hours although crews in overseas 
service are in the air much longer of 
necessity. 

In granting a waiver to the 8-hour do- 
mestic flight rule the Civil Aeronautics 
Board authorized transcontinental nonstops 
“of more than 8 but not more than 10 
hours of continuous duty aloft without an 
intervening rest period provided that the 
flight is conducted in pressurized airplanes 
with a flight crew of at least two pilots and 
a flight engineer.” 

What is the lot in general of these pilots 
whose union contends they shouldn't be 
made to sit in air-conditioned comfort with 
their passengers a few minutes longer than 
8 hours? 

American Airlines says its DC-7 pilots fly 
10 days of each month and are off duty the 
remaining 20 days. On 5 days of the month 
they exceed 8 hours of flying by 35 min- 
utes, but they are in the air only 7 hours and 
35 minutes on the other 5 days. 

For working 10 days a month the first 
pilots for American Airlines are paid around 
$20 an hour or $1,600 a month or $19,000 a 
year. The pay for copilots will run from 
$600 to $950 a month depending on seniority. 

Earthlings grubbing along in more prosaic 
pursuits probably would feel they never could 
expect to have it so good. They might won- 
der why anyone would strike in these cir- 
cumstances and create a situation that even- 
tually could throw a lot of people out of work 
who haven't any grievance at all against the 
company. 

What the union wants is still another crew 
to sit out the westbound flights except for 
perhaps 35 minutes at the end of the shift. 
The term “featherbedding” is used most 
often to describe similar practices on the 
railroads. But it appears that the railroaders 
who started this business have a lot to learn 
sears it from the birds in another feather- 
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[From the Tulsa Daily World of 
August 3, 1954] 
GROUNDING THE AIRLINES 


The strike of 1,200 pilots of the American 
Airlines is not the result of caprice. 

Is it then a well-concerted and well-timed 
strategem in view of the support it is receiv- 
ing from fellow members of the A. F. of L. 
Air Line Pilots Association, who may also 
shut off flights of the United Airlines and 
Trans-World? 

The American's nonstop transcontinental 
flights is the point in issue. The unionized 
pilots are protesting schedules that force 
them to stay in the air more than 8 hours 
on such flights. Union spokesmen say it is 
a fight for preservation of safety regulations 
and the public interest. 

Since the three lines carry about 40,000 
passengers daily, in addition to their mail 
poundage, the public certainly has an inter- 
est in this strike. 

The American started its nonstop coast- 
to-coast flights several months ago. The 
west-east trips were scheduled for 7 hours, 
35 mirutes, while the east-west trips (be- 
cause of prevailing winds) were timed for 8 
hours, 35 minutes. The schedules were 
based on the combined dictates of reason and 
experience, subject to the vicissitudes of 
weather, They were approved by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board over union objections. 

The United States court of appeals, totally 
detached from all factions, denied the 
union’s motion to ban these schedules. 
Since then, the pilots contend the trips, in 
numerous instances, have required more 
than 8 hours. 

The pilots are in an exacting and exciting 
profession. But they also have obligations 
of duty and service. They organized into a 
union in 1930 and have helped force their 
pay up to the present $15,000 a year top. 
Collectively, do they wield an unequaled 
authority? 

C. R. Smith, president of the American 
Airlines, states the company's position sim- 
ply and sensibly: (1) The flight crews of two 
pilots and an engineer, are on duty 10 days 
of the month; off duty 20 days of the month; 
(2) pilot members of the same union have 
for the past 9 years been flying and are today 
flying similar nonstop in overseas service 
with limits up to 12 hours. 

“Does it make sense,” Smith asks, “that 
flight crews can be scheduled to fly as much 
as 12 hours in crossing the ocean, where 
landing places and navigational aids are 
scarce, but cannot be scheduled to fly 8 
hours and 35 minutes, 5 times a month, 
across the United States, where airports and 
navigational aids are abundant?” 

The flying public expects and is entitled 
to the speediest and safest service. The 
CAB, the agency of the Federal Government 
responsible for the regulation of United 
States civil aviation, says the American Air- 
lines coast-to-coast flight fills the bill. This 
strike is patently inimical to the public. 


[From the Norfolk (Va.) Ledger-Dispatch of 
August 5, 1954 
STRIKING Amine PILOTS Lose SOME or 
THEIR GLAMOUR 


When 1,200 pilots of the American Airlines 
went on strike during the past weekend it 
Was natural to assume that in suspending 
one of the world’s largest air transportation 
service they were moved by some great issue. 
Surely these men would not take such a 
drastic step for any whimsical reason or 
without full regard to their responsibilities 
to the public as well as to the company for 
which they were working. 

The facts, however, do not sustain such 
an assumption. The airline pilots, whose 
salaries are in the five-figure bracket, went 
on strike because the men who fly transcon- 
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tiental planes are required, on the westward 
fligzts, to be on duty a few minutes over the 
normal 8-hour day. These knights of the 
air, for all the glamor that surrounds them, 
have acted just as unglamorously as any 
other worker who jumps when his union 
boss blows the whistle. 

For many years it has been established 
practice that crews of transcontinental com- 
mercial planes shall not be on duty more 
than 8 hours at a time. A nonstop service 
by the American Airlines makes the flight 
from Los Angeles to New York in 7 hours and 
35 minutes. But because of headwinds, the 
westward flight takes 8 hours and 35 min- 
utes, and sometimes a little more. In June 
the Civil Aeronautics Board approved a 10- 
hour shift for transcontinental crews, and 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration con- 
firmed it. Both agencies said the increased 
time allowance on the nonstop filght would 
not affect safety adversely. 

The Airline Pilots Association, which is 
the pilots’ union, insists that to require the 
plane crew to work 35 minutes extra on its 
westward filight—which they fly only 5 days 
a month—would put an undue physical 
strain upon them and thus would militate 
against safe operation. Which most people, 
we assume, will regard as perfect nonsense. 
To suggest that an airline pilot could be on 
duty for 8 hours at a stretch without preju- 
dice to the safety of his ship but that an 
extra 35 minutes of service would put such 
strain upon his resources as place his plane 
and the lives of his passengers in Jeopardy 
is ridiculous. 

The truth of the matter is that the pur- 
pose of this walkout is to force the airline to 
employ an extra crew for this nonstop flight, 
which would be featherbedding of the most 
ludicrous sort. Inevitably it would increase 
the cost of air transportation without any 
justification whatsoever. These people—and 
that means most people—who have looked 
upon these pilots as a breed somewhat above 
the common level, are bound to feel a little 
hurt by this behavior on the part of 
these men. 


From the El Paso Times of August 7, 1954] 
OUT or STEP 

Those American Airlines pilots who are on 
strike out to be made to realize that the 
sympathies of the public are not with them, 

They have tied up the largest airline in 
the United States. And for what? 

Air travel has grown into one of the largest 
industries in our country. Many Americans 
depend upon it. Transcontinental nonstop 
travel is a part of that scheme. 

In the opinion of the Times, the striking 
American Airlines pilots should bring them- 
selves up to date. Are they a part of the new 
way of travel or are they not? 


New Hope for TVA 
EXTENSION QF REMARKS 


r 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include the following editorial from 
the Daytona Beach Morning Journal of 
August 16, 1954. This article was brought 
to my attention by Mr. John Broadway, 
a member of the city board of commis- 
sioners of Huntsville, Ala. 
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It follows: 
New Hore ron TVA 


Supporters of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority naturally wanted to assure them- 
selves of the attitude of the new nominee 
toward the project before confirming him as 
a Director and the new Chairman of the 
Board. The Senators had in mind the state- 
ment of President Eisenhower that the TVA 
is an example of “creeping socialism.” 

They examined Brig. Gen. Herbert D. Vogel 
before the Public Works Committee for 214 
hours after his nomination to replace Gordon 
Clapp was submitted by the President. Vogel 
said he wouldn't describe the big project as 
Eisenhower did and promised to defend the 
TVA against encroachments by private 
utilities. 

He said the TVA should build any new 
plants it needs rather than have the work 
done by private utilities. His replies to the 
searching questions of Senators satisfied 
them of his attitude and they joined with 
the others later in voting approval of his 
appointment. 

The country will have an opportunity to 
judge Vogel after he takes over as Chairman 
of the TVA Directors. Private utilities have 
never forgotten their hope of eliminating 
this Government-sponsored project which 
has done so much to revive and expand the 
economy of the States In the TVA area. 

Plenty of cheap electricity for homes, fac- 
tories, farms, towns, and cities constitute 
only one of the benefits of the TVA. It has 
fin addition prevented floods on the Ten- 
nessee River and aided navigation. 

The TVA has served as a yardstick for the 
rates which private utilities charge their 
customers and this has been one of their 
sore points. 

Industry has been attracted to the TVA 
region and hundreds of jobs opened to peo- 
ple who formerly were struggling for mere 
economic existence. The sentiment of the 
majority of Republicans in and out of Con- 
gress is against the TVA. They say it is 
Government competing with private enter- 
prise. But the private utilities had an op- 
portunity to serve the people of that region 
adequately before the inception of TVA and 
failed to do so. It was right for the Gov- 
ernment to step into the breach and pro- 
vide the people cheap electric power to ease 
their burdens and improve their chances of 
raising their standard of living. 

More projects similar to TVA are needed 
m other great river basins but they win 
come only when the Democrats control the 
Federal Government. The prospects now are 
that a beginning in that direction will be 
made when the yoters elect a new Congress 
in November. 


Amending the Social Security Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been considerable conjecture as to 
whether or not agriculture should be in- 
cluded in the Social Security Act. At 
this point I would like to include in the 
Record the resolution of the South 
Dakota Stock Growers Association at 
their annual meeting on June 9, 1954. 
The resolution reads as follows: 

Whereas the administration has presented 
a plan to Congress which, if enacted into 
law, will make ranchers and farmers sub- 
ject to the Social Security Act; and 
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Whereas we believe such legislation to be 
unnecessary, unsound, and just another cog 
in the wheel of creeping socialism: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the 
South Dakota Stock Growers Association, 
in convention assembled, are opposed to 
any such amendment; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to each of our Senators and 
Representatives in Congress and that they 
consider it a request to do everything in 
their power to defeat such proposal or any 
similar plan. 


Danger of Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, 
I have received some interesting letters 
from a new resident of my congressional 
district, a native of Hungary who has 
a doctor of law and political science de- 
gree, and who has been in this country 
only a short time. In Hungary, he 
worked with the State police for years, 
serving as liaison officer to the Army in- 
telligence branch and living close to the 
Soviet border, so became well acquainted 
with Communist methods. 


Part of one of his letters follows: 

Most Americans are thinking about us 
newcomers as lunatics because we empha- 
size the deadly danger of communism, cer- 
tainly this is because Americans do not know 
yet the real face of communism. 

I met prisoners of war coming out of Rus- 
sia. All were surprised by the fact that we 
did not know about the armament of Russia. 
One of them was a countryman and former 
colleague of mine. He came from Siberia, 
traveling about 10,000 miles across Russia. 
“You are all crazy here,” he told me angrily. 
“The whole Soviet is an arsenal, busy making 
Weapons against you. I was sure America 
was doing the same thing, but your people 
think more of drink and girls. You can say 
to your American friends that there will 
come a day when they will work in Siberia 
like I had to do.” 

I met Ukranians also, some of them mem- 
bers of the underground, who were angry 
because America had not given any help to 
them. They warned me not to come to the 
United States of America, saying the Com- 
munists are very busy making a-bombs for 
the Yankees for a Christmas when they will 
sweep us down. 

All this happened in Europe some years 
ago. But right here in Wisconsin last 
month a thunderstorm left a small city 
without gas and electricity for half a day 
and the entire life of the city was crippled. 
Yet nobody gave a thought to what could 
happen to Wisconsin or the United States of 
America in case of war with the Commu- 
nists. All our life is based on electricity, 
and our production capacity would stop if 
our electric power centers were knocked out. 
And it does not need A-bombs; it only 
needs a couple of dozen of well-trained sabo- 
teurs. I am shocked to see that some Com- 
munist agents, taking advantage of the fifth 
amendment, seem to get more sympathy 
than some Senators or Representatives who 
try to expose them. 

I do not believe that massive retaliation 
or united action would be the proper 
weapons against communism, because you 
cannot be sure of the result in a shooting 
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war. Until you can realize and make public 
every day the danger of communism, you do 
not have the chance of victory. And if you 
recognize its real danger, you also will recog- 
nize that there is only one deadly weapon 
against them: To use their own means. 

For example, you did not yet realize that 
East Europe is the weakest point of Com- 
munists. This was the reason for making a 
real Iron Curtain there, and seeking battle 
in Korea or Indochina. You must lift this 
Iron Curtain and you can beat the Commu- 
nints under the belt there. You must not 
risk the lives of our boys for that, but must 
spend dollars to undermine the Communist 
regimes, especially in the satellite states 
and in Ukraine, A shooting war would be a 
great risk for us; a well-organized under- 
ground movement must be a success. 


Eighty-third Congress, Second Session, 
Second Report to the People of the Fifth 
Congressional District of Maryland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK SMALL, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, with the 
adjournment of the 83d Congress at 
hand, it is only natural that attention 
will be focused on our accomplishments 
during the two sessions of this Congress. 
I therefore submit the following report 
to my constituents: 

PUBLIC WORKS COMMITTEE 


As a member of the Committee on 
Public Works, I have continued to devote 
much time to legislation dealing with 
this subject. Certain public works proj- 
ects, such as those involving roads, navi- 
gable streams and tidewater, where local 
governments cannot act without Federal 
participation—as in the case of Peace 
Cross—and those projects which are in- 
terstate in nature, must necessarily have 
Federal participation and coordination, 
The consideration of legislation cover- 
ing such matters involves endless hours 
of hearings, including the presentation 
of highly technical data. 

Another subject coming under the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on Public 
Works is the study of our water supply 
and water pollution: One of our basic 
resources is water. We are running short 
on this resource in the United States, and 
are faced with the necessity of finding 
some economical way to take the salt 
out of the ocean water, so that it will be 
usable in supplementing our fresh water 
supply. The shortage of water directly 
affects the growth of industry. For in- 
stance, the production of every ton of 
steel involves the use of 8,000 gallons of 
water. Herein enters the problem of 
pollution. The water taken out of our 
streams for industrial purposes is 
dumped back, contaminated with chem- 
icals, and this polluted water kills ma- 
rine life. We have here, then, a twofold 
problem, not yet solved; accordingly, 
much research and work remain to be 
done before we can arrive at the answers. 

PEACE CROSS 


“Why doesn't somebody do something 
about the floods at Peace Cross?” For 
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20 years or more this question has been 
pressed by residents, businessmen, and 
motorists who have been plagued by the 
ever-increasing floods at the intersec- 
tion of United States Routes 1 and 50, 
in Bladensburg. Therefore, upon com- 
ing to Congress in January 1953, as Rep- 
resentative of the Fifth Congressional 
District of Maryland, one of the first 
things I did was to inquire into the leg- 
islative steps necessary to get flood re- 
lief at Peace Cross. It was a pleasure 
for me to spearhead the drive in Con- 
gress for the Anacostia River flood-con- 
trol project. 

One of the problems not generally 
known to the public was the fact that the 
Anacostia River is considered a navi- 
gable river and therefore comes under 
the oe orean: of the United States 

engineers. Even though the 
anA State Legislature, on April 11, 
1953, made available $4,250,000 for the 
Peace Cross flood-control project, this 
money could not be used until a Fedcral 
appropriation, also, was available, which 
would enable the Army engineers to go 
in and supervise the work. It was neces- 
sary, therefore, that the Army engi- 
neers make a comprehensive survey of 
the project and submit their report and 
recommendations. 

Early in the Ist session of the 83d 
Congress I started my campaign for 
“project Peace Cross.” On March 6, 
1953, I called in person on Director 
Joseph M. Dodge, of the Bureau of the 
Budget. At that time I urged Director 
Dodge to include funds for Peace Cross 
in the budget that he was then prepar- 
ing for submission to the Congress. Re- 
peatedly thereafter I made strong rep- 
resentations to Director Dodge; the Hon- 
orable Jonn Taser, chairman of the 
House Appropriations Committee; and 
the Honorable GLENN R. Davis, chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Army Civil 
Functions and Military Construction. I 
presented in evidence photographs, car- 
toons, editorials, articles, and letters re- 
ceived from individuals and citizens’ 
groups, all of which pointed up the seri- 
ousness of the situation. Not once were 
these gentlemen permitted to forget the 
urgent need for an appropriation to clean 
up the mess at Peace Cross. On March 
18, 1953, I asked Chairman Taser for an 
opportunity to present testimony and 
witnesses before the House Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee then about to con- 
sider the Army civil functions appropria- 
tion bill. During April and May I con- 
tacted the leaders of the House, out- 
lining to them the deplorable conditions 
that existed in the Bladensburg area and 
urging their support of the project. On 
May 13 I testified before the Army Civil 
Functions Subcommittee of the House 
Appropriations Committee. 

Back in April 1953, while contacting 
the Army engineers, I was reminded that 
the overall policy announced by the Pres- 
ident for the entire country was “No new 
starts on construction in 1953.“ This 
meant that any project on which work 
had not already been started was a hope- 
less cause for that year. Nevertheless, 
I continued to present the Peace Cross 
project at every opportunity, and on May 
22, 1953, I testified before the Senate 
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Committee on Appropriations. When the 
Army civil-functions appropriation bill 
left the House, it did not include funds 
for the Anacostia River Basin flood- 
control project, but through the efforts 
of Senator JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER and 
Senator J. GLENN BELL, an item of $500,- 
000 was inserted on the Senate side and 
received Senate approval. To our great 
disappointment the item was knocked 
out by the conferees, and the bill that 
went to the President for signature con- 
tained no funds for Peace Cross. 

Another attempt was made on July 30, 
1953, to obtain construction funds for 
Peace Cross when the supplemental ap- 
propriations bill was amended by the 
Senate to provide $300,000 for this pur- 
pose, but again the item was struck out 
when the bill went to conference. On 
August 1, 1953, I went on the floor of the 
House with the purpose in mind of offer- 
ing a motion to have the House put this 
item back in the supplemental appropri- 
ations bill. However, after discussing 
the matter with the conferees I realized 
that they were working under extreme 
pressure and that there were a number of 
other items that would have to be con- 
sidered if the debate were opened for 
consideration of the Peace Cross item. 
To force the issue at that time was not 
practicable. In spite of all our efforts, 
another appropriation bill had been 
passed without any provision for flood 
relief at Peace Cross. 

So, we had to start all over again in 
the 2d session of the 83d Congress. More 
representations were made to the Bureau 
of the Budget, to the congressional lead- 
ership, and to the committees. Finally 
I appealed directly to the President, and 
this time I got results. My first infor- 
mation that Peace Cross was included in 
the proposed budget came from the 
White House. This was clear evidence 
that the President had acted in our 
behalf. 

Inclusion of the item in the budget 
was the first and most important step. 
The next step was to again appear before 
the House and Senate committees. This 
I did, presenting additional arguments 
and material. I displayed a map show- 
ing that civil-defense highways led, of 
all places, directly to Peace Cross. I 
showed the committee blowups of pho- 
tographs depicting actual flood condi- 
tions, with buses and ambulances bogged 
down in the middle of the Peace Cross 
puddle. I quoted reports telling of the 
man-hours lost by Federal and District 
of Columbia Government employees 
when Peace Cross was flooded, because 
they were daily commuters between 
Prince George's County and the Nation's 
Capital and must go through Bladens- 
burg. 

Now we were getting somewhere. The 
House approved an item of $1 million for 
Peace Cross; the Senate lowered the 
amount to $900,000 but approved the 
item; and the conferees approved this 
latter amount. At long last an appro- 
priation bill containing funds for Peace 
Cross was on its way to the White House. 
The President signed the bill on June 30, 
1954. 

So, in the end, somebody has done 
something about Peace Cross. 
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AID TO EDUCATION 


Although, as a businessman, I am gen- 
erally opposed to Federal grants and sub- 
sidies and the intervention of the Fed- 
eral Government which usually goes with 
such aid, there is an instance in which I 
make exception—that is, Federal aid to 
our schools in Government-impacted 
areas. In this situation, where the Fed- 
eral Government causes an impacted 
condition in certain areas by the instal- 
lation of its agencies, resulting in an 
additional financial burden on local gov- 
ernments, I feel it is only fair that the 
Federal Government contribute toward 
that financial responsibility. 

The Fifth Congressional District has 
several areas that are highly impacted 
as a result of the expansion of Federal 
projects and installations. We are vi- 
tally affected because of the heavy ex- 
pense incurred, not only in the construc- 
tion of schools but also in the construc- 
tion and maintenance of roads; main- 
tenance of police and fire protection, 
Sanitary facilities, and various other fa- 
cilities which are normal and necessary 
adjuncts to our schools. The Federal 
Government has taken thousands of 
acres of our ground, causing a heavy loss 
in tax revenue. At the same time we 
are confronted with a continuing heavy 
influx of population coincidental with 
the expansion of Federal projects and 
installations. This increase in popula- 
tion adds to the overburdening of our 
already crowded school systems. 

While I am basically committed to and 
support reduction in Gove ent ex- 
penditures and balancing the budget, I 
think it would be wrong to start with our 
schools and our schoolchildren. I, there- 
fore, voted to restore the item providing 
aid to schools in the second supplemental 
appropriations bill and supported the 
school construction in federally affected 
areas bill and legislation for emergency 
school construction. 

Other legislative action, not involving 
appropriations, is sometimes necessary 
to aid our schools. For instance, early 
in 1953, the Prince George’s County 
Board of Education sought my assistance 
in obtaining a much-needed site for a 
proposed new school in the Oxon Hill- 
Forest Heights area. The site in ques- 
tion was part of the St. Elizabeths Hos- 
pital tract. I ascertained that Con- 
gressional action would be necessary to 
effect a transfer of this land from the 
Federal Government to the Prince 
George’s County Board of Education, 
Accordingly, I promptly introduced ap- 
propriate legislation. By diligently pur- 
suing, step by step, the legislative pro- 
cedure essential to passage of a bill in 
Congress, I succeeded in obtaining ap- 
proval of this transfer of land. The bill 
has now been signed by the President 
and has become law. 

Another notable instance of legisla- 
tive action involving school property is 
found in Charles County where the 
Board of Education is seeking title to 
the ground on which Lackey High School 
and the Indian Head Elementary School 
are located. This ground is owned by 
the Federal Government and is under 
the jurisdiction of the Navy Department 
until transfer is effected. The Navy De- 
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partment recommended approval of the 
request for a transfer, and subsequently 
the Department of Defense gave approv- 
al as disposal project No. 24, subject 
to approval of the Armed Services Com- 
mittees of the House and Senate. Ap- 
proval was given, also, by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare. 
Complying with my urgent requests, re- 
peatedly emphasized, that action be 
taken prior to adjournment of the 83d 
Congress, the Senate and House com- 
mittees have now given their approval 
of the transfer. 2 — 
THE HATCH ACT 


From the time this legislation was en- 
acted I have felt that the sections pro- 
hibiting Federal, State, or local govern- 
ment employees from taking an active 
part in political management or in politi- 
cal campaigns are unfair. I am sure 
that I have as many civil-service em- 
ployees in my district as any Member of 
Congress, and I feel that they should 
have the right to go out and get on a 
stump and express themselves freely as 
to why they think I should or should not 
be reelected to Congress. They pay 
taxes and they have the same obligtions 
as other citizens, They should not be 
penalized because they happen to earn 
their bread and butter by working for a 
Government agency. 

The bill that I introduced to amend 
the Hatch Act is a simple one. It would 
merely eliminate the two sections of the 
act that prohibit Government employees 
from participating in political cam- 
paigns. The other portions of the act 
that now protect them from pressure, 
coercion, and compulsion to contribute 
to political campaigns are still retained. 
With the adoption of my amendment, 
the employees would still have the pro- 
tection of the original act, plus the resto- 
ration of their right to express them- 
selves like other citizens. 

Two days of hearings were held on 
my bill in February of this year before 
the Subcommittee on Elections of the 
House Administration Committee. The 
Civil Service Commission expressed itself 
during the hearings as opposed to my 
amendment. The Commission argued 
that the provision of the Hatch Act that 
states, “No officer or employee in the 
executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment, or any agency or department 
thereof, shall take any active part in 
political management or in political 
campaigns,” while set up in restricting 
language, is actually a “protection” for 
Federal employees, since it applies to 
supervisors as well as subordinates and 
“protects” the individual employee from 
political coercion. I cannot agree with 
this theory. You can set up all sorts of 
“protection” around people. You can 
put them in jail in order that they will 
not be hit by an automobile, and keep 
them there the rest of thier lives—if you 
consider such action “protection.” But 
I do not think this kind of protection is 
justifiable. As I have stated, the main 
portion of the Hatch Act which is pur- 
ported to be for the protection of Gov- 
ernment employees, is retained. I fail 
to see where my proposed amendment 
removes this protection from any Gov- 
ernment employee; it simply restores the 
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right to individual citizens of the United 
States of America to express themselves. 

The hearings were adjourned, subject 
to call of the chairman, and no further 
action has been taken on my bill. But 
some good did result from the hearings. 
During the consideration of this legis- 
lation, it was pointed out that unduly 
severe penalties could be imposed upon 
a State or local employee for minor in- 
fractions of the Hatch Act, such as wear- 
ing an oversized political button. The 
penalty for such violation would be the 
same as if the employee had hired a 
sound truck and actively campaigned. 
Attention having been called to this 
situation, the question was raised: “What 
advisability is there of giving more dis- 
cretion to the Commission on the supen- 
sion or removal of State and local em- 
ployees?” This question was referred to 
the Civil Service Commission for study, 
and the Chairman requested that the 
Commission report back to the sub- 
committee. After receiving the Com- 
mission’s report, the full Committee on 
House Administration reported favor- 
ably on a bill granting the Commission 
more discretion in imposing penalties 
on State and local employees, 

This liberalization is indicative of the 
growing sentiment with respect to the 
prohibitive and punitive features of the 
Hatch Act, and I shall continue to press 
for further liberalization for all Govern- 
ment employees. 

ANDREWS AIR FORCE BASE AND FRIENDSHIP 
INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT 

I have conferred with the Secretary of 
Commerce and other high officials of the 
Government to emphasize our continued 
opposition to proposed partial com- 
mercialization of Andrews Air Force 
Base. At a conference with the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and representatives 
of the commercial airlines as recently as 
June 22, 1954, Senator JOHN MARSHALL 
BUTLER and I advocated the use of 
Friendship International Airport to 
handle the overflow of transoceanic and 
transcontinental air traffic which cannot 
be readily accommodated at Washington 
National Airport. 


JONES POINT BRIDGE 


Legislative action was completed in the 
House on August 17, authorizing con- 
struction of the Jones Point Bridge across 
the Potomac from Prince George’s Coun- 
ty to Alexandria. This bill will now go 
to the White House for final approval. 
This new bridge will be an important 
link in the development of the metro- 
politan area, and I have supported this 
legislation actively in committee and on 
the floor of the House. A central area 
bridge to serve the downtown area of 
Washington was included in the author- 
ization. 

DELAWARE AND CHESAPEAKE CANAL 


I supported in committe and on the 
floor legislation for widening and deep- 
ening the Delaware and Chesapeake 
Canal. This project, when completed, 
should be a great benefit to the port of 
Baltimore and to the whole State of 
Maryland. 

GOOD MANAGEMENT 

The 83d Congress set a modern speed 

record June 30 when it completed action 
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on every regular appropriation bill a day 
before the new fiscal year began, and 
saved money in the process. Disregard- 
ing all other achievements, this is a note- 
worthy accomplishment indicative of 
good management. The second session 
of the 80th Congress was the only other 
in the past 25 years to operate so effi- 
ciently. The total amount approved in 
the appropriation bills this year was $47,- 
642,131,205—almost $7 billion less than 
in 1953. We have achieved a tax cut of 
over $7 billion. 

The immense volume of legislation 
confrontingfronting Members of Con- 
gress is better understood when you know 
that 10,695 measures were introduced in 
the Senate and House in 1953, and by 
June 30, 1954, the number had climbed 
to 15,133. The President has signed into 
law in this Congress more than 500 bills. 

The United States Department of 
Commerce reports that the gross na- 
tional production for 1953 reached $365 
billion, the greatest in all our history, 
exceeding 1952 by $19 billion. It is be- 
lieved that 1954 will top any previous 
year. Personal services and personal 
income are proportionately higher than 
any previous years. Employment for the 
month of July this year showed an in- 
crease of 50,000 over the previous month. 
Virtually all business indicators show an 
optimistic picture. 

Construction also is hitting all-time 
highs, and is expected this year to ex- 
ceed any previous year by $3 million. 
All of this, plus an estimated increase 
of 19 million in our population in the 
next 6 years, heralds an era of continued 
production and prosperity. It is largely 
up to everyone to take advantage of his 
opportunities under such an expanding 
peacetime economy. It is my purpose to 
serve the best interests of the people of 
the Fifth Congressional District of Mary- 
land and the best interests of the United 
States. I have an efficient staff dedi- 
cated to the ideal of service and always 
ready to assist in every way we can in 
any worthy matter before the Govern- 
ment. You will find us on the job 
daily at 1608 New House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Congressional Actions Boost Service 
Careers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the 83d Congress has reversed 
the 10-year trend of cutbacks of mili- 
tary benefits. We have taken many con- 
structive steps to improve the attractive- 
ness of military service. 

These results are outlined admirably 
in a recent article by Congressman 
DEWEY SHORT, chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee, which was 
printed in the Army-Nayy-Air Force 
Journal of August 21, 1954. Under 
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unanimous consent, I insert this state- 
ment in the Appendix of the RECORD: 
CONGRESSIONAL ACTIONS Boost SERVICE 
CAREERS 
(By Hon. Dewey Snort, chairman, House 
Armed Services Committee) 


Recent magazine articles have outlined nu- 
merous difficulties which the armed services 
face in retaining career personnel. Little has 
been written, however, to advise the public 
of the actions which have been taken dur- 
ing this Congress to overcome these defi- 
ciencies. In order to keep the record straight. 
I want to discuss what I deem to be the 
principal points of interest. 

It is true that the last pay raise voted 
by the Congress for military personnel was 
less than the 10 percent requested. It is 
also true that subsequent to that pay in- 
crease there had been a series of actions, 
both in the Congress and in the executive 
branch, which curtailed or otherwise ad- 
versely affected a number of the. so-called 
fringe benefits. During the first session of 
this Congress, this committee took this whole 
problem under serious consideration and it 
was decided that the first priority of busi- 
ness should be to restore, to the maximum 
possible extent, fringe benefits to their origi- 
nal status. This decision was largely predi- 
cated on the fact-that the overwhelming 
mumber of service personnel, both officers 
and enlisted persons, who wrote to the com- 
mittee about their problems were far more 
interested in the restoration of fringe bene- 
fits than they were in an immediate pay 
raise, 

CONGRESS IS CONCERNED 

The following discussion of committee 
actions, which began in the first session, 
presents the best available evidence that the 


Congress is not only deeply concerned about 


the welfare of service personnel but is taking 
constructive action in support of those 
beliefs. 

Some 4 or 5 years ago when the Congress 
began looking for ways to economize, the 
Appropriations Committees of both the 
House and the Senate, which were under the 
control of a Democratic administration, in- 
stituted a series o“ legislative riders and limi- 
tations which would have an adverse effect 
upon the fringe benefits of service personnel. 
These actions continued through succeeding 
sessions of Congress and through the first 
session of this Congress under a Republican 
administration. However, the President bas 
stated his opposition to these actions and it 
is a definite fact to say that the trend has 
certainly. made a turn for the better. It is 
also accurate to state that the Armed Services 
Committees have continued to oppose these 
infringements upon service benefits and have 
instituted a series of actions, legislative and 
otherwise, which have already overcome a 
number of the previous adverse effects. 


RESTRICTIONS IMPOSED 


Among the first restrictions placed on serv- 
ice personnel, particularly officers, was the 
limitation on promotions. This was econ fol- 
lowed by a restriction on retirement, an at- 
tempt to close a number of commissaries, a 
restriction on the transportation of house- 
hold effects, and other similar adverse actions. 

Without belaboring the details, the House 
Armed Services Committee began a detailed 
study of the ill effects of the promotion and 
retirement restrictions, which study con- 
sumed more than 6 months of effort. The 
net result was the approval of a bill by the 
committee which established a reasonable 
system of temporary promotions, repealed the 
promotion limitation, and the retirement 
limitation. The bill has now been passed 
by the House and the Senate and signed 
by the President. 

With reference to commissaries, it should 
be pointed out that at the time of the com- 
mang limitation in the 3 bul 

there were approximately 206 commissaries 
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in operation throughout the United States. 
It was thought for a while that the limitation 
would result in the closing of a large number 
of these commissaries. However, the Depart- 
ment of Defense, with much encouragement 
from individual Members of Congress, placed 
a liberal interpretation on the restrictive lan- 
guage in the appropriations bill and, as a 
result, only six commissaries were closed. 
Four of that six were located on installations 
which were then scheduled to be deactivated 
and have in fact , now been deactivated. 
Therefore, the net loss of commissaries has 
been 2 out of more than 200. 

In this regard it is pertinent to point out 
that the House Armed Services Committee 
win consider legislation as soon as possible 
with the view of determining whether or not 
present cost limitations on commissaries 
should be relaxed. 

INCREASE HOUSEHOLD LIMIT 

A study was also instituted last year to 
determine the net effect of the limitation 
on the transportation of household effects. 
In accomplishing this study a comparison 
was made between the same type of author- 
ity granted members of the Forelgn Service 
of the State Department for the transporta- 
tion of their household effects. The result 
clearly showed a discrimination against mill- 
tary personnel. During the course of this 
study it was also determined that an in- 
crease in the present maximum limit of 9,000 
pounds to approximately 11,000 pounds 
would relieve practically every person in 
military service of the possibility of defray- 
ing any portion of the cost of transporting 
his household effects. The House Armed 
Services Committee strongly recommended 
the increase to 11,000 pounds, and that has 
been accomplished. 

The inadequacy or total lack of family 
housing for married personnel in the service, 
as well as the inadequacy of barracks for 
enlisted personnel, has been another source 
of disappointment and an additional reason 
for the lowering of service morale. In this 
regard the President recommended a new 
housing program for military and naval in- 
stallations throughout the country, and it 
ie pertinent to note that, even though this 
request was made late in the second session 
of this Congress, the Congress today took 
final action which authorizes the construc- 
tion of approximately 12,000 new family 
units on bases throughout the country, with 
a limited number at stated overseas installa- 
tions. The supplemental appropriation bill 
contains an initial increment of $75 million 
toward this authorization of $175 million. 
In addition, the same bill includes another 
authorization in the amount of $25 million 
for the construction of family units at over- 
seas bases through the use of foreign cur- 
rencies generated through the sale of agri- 
cultural products in those countries by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. This is a 
completely new venture in the various at- 
tempts to provide more and better family 
housing both at home and abroad; and if it 
proves successful, an additional authoriza- 
tion for overseas construction will undoubt- 
edly be-granted by the Congress. 

MEDICAL CARE IS PROBLEM 


The question of dependent medical care 
has become increasingly serious. This has 
resulted from a series of related actions. In 
the first place, all of the services except the 
Air Force are decreasing in size. When the 
forces in any given areas have been drasti- 
cally decreased, there can no longer be a 
justification for maintaining the particular 
service hospital in the area, if, through re- 
organization, the normal complement of 
service personnel in that area are assigned 
to another area. This has definitely oc- 
curred in some cases, resulting in the closing 
of certain service hospitals which dependents 
have relied upon for medical care. 

In addition, the services must all rely upon 
doctors whose services are obtained through 
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the Doctor Draft Act. It is oniy natural for 
any doctor to complain if he is drafted from 
his civilian pursults into one of the services 
and then required to devote a major portion 
of his time to the treatment of service de- 
pendents. I think all reasonable people will 
appreciate that there Is some validity to that 
type of complaint. It is this very situation 
which is causing much of the present hard- 
ship in those service hospitals which are 
continuing to operate. Of course this pro- 
vides no comfort for the service dependents. 

However, it should be noted that the Pres- 
ident has recommended legislation which 
would provide dependent care on a scale 
never heretofore attained. It would author- 
ize service dependents to obtain such care 
in their own civilian communities, from their 
own family physicians under circumstances 
wherein the Federal Government would de- 
fray almost the entire cost. That legislation 
will be before the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee in the 84th Congress. 

A final item of great interest among en- 
listed personnel concerns a possible Increase 
in the reenlistment bonus. The Committees 
on Armed Services have taken speedy action 
on this legislation and it has already been 
approved by the Congress and signed by the 
President. As a result, those reenlisting will 
receive a substantial increase in their reen- 
Ustment bonus. 


MAKE SERVICES ATTRACTIVE 


In times like the present it is always true 
that it is possible for the more able service 
personnel to earn more money in a civilian 
occupation than in the pursuit of a service 
career. However, history has proven this to 
be a temporary situation and it is factually 
correct to say that there have been many 
occasions in the past when life in the service 
was far more attractive than life in the 
civillan community. In the final analysis, 
persons in the service must view their situa- 
tion on a long term basis and then reach that 
decision which they feel would most nearly 
meet their own desires and needs. 

The foregoing discussion of service benefits 
does not exhaust the list of matters under 
consideration. However, it should serve to 
insure all reasonable persons in military 
service that persons in authority in the Gov- 
ernment, including the President, various 
able representatives in all of the services, re- 
sponsible committees of the Congress, and 
a large number of individual Congressmen 
are all working in concert for a common 
goal: To make service life more attractive 
and give the maximum amount of stability 
to a service career. 


Representative Rogers Rips Reds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA F 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude in the Recorp an editorial which 
appeared in the Palm Beach Post, a 
great Florida newspaper, in its issue of 
August 5, 1954. This editorial commends 
my friend and able colleague from Flor- 
ida, Congressman Rocens, for his success- 
ful fight to prevent reinstatement and 
payment of damages to 11 “fifth amend- 
ment Americans” employed by the 
United Nations. I supported Congress- 
man Rocers’ position and I am proud of 
the great victory which he won. The 
3 from the Palm Beach Post fol- 

ws: 
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REPRESENTATIVE ROGERS Rips Reps 


There is no more vigilant foe of commu- 
nism and subversion in Congress than Flor- 
ida’s own Representative DwIGHT ROGERS, 
Most recent example is his concurrent reso- 
lution designed to prevent reinstatement 
and payment of damages to 11 “fifth amend- 
ment Americans” employed by the United 
Nations. 

Representative Rocers asked the Congress 
to throw its moral support behind the 
United States delegation to the U. N. to “re- 
sist and prevent” salary awards from being 
paid by the General Assembly to what he 
termed “disloyal” employees. He said they 
“refused to testify before the Senate In- 
temnal Security Subcommittee when asked 
about their membership in the Communist 
apparatus and other subversive activities. 
All of them took refuge under the fifth 
amendment and refused to answer questions. 
„ * Whereupon Secretary General Trygve 
Lie dismissed them from the United Nations 
employment.” 

The disloyal Americans appealed to the 
Administrative Tribunal at Geneva, which 
decided they must be reinstated and awarded 
damages of $179,420. This verdict was later 
upheld by the International Court of Justice. 
The court's opinions are not binding on the 
U. N., so the next step will be a decision by 
the General Assembly on whether to pay the 
awards. 

Representative Rocers points out that 
since the the American taxpayers foot most 
of the bills for U. N. expenses, payment of the 
awards would be contrary to national policy. 
“We should not use American taxpayers’ 
money * * * to pay American employees en- 
gaged in subversive activities and who refuse 
to testify on account of self-incrimination 
and take refuge under the fifth amendment,” 
he told the House of Representatives. 

Rogers’ proposal drew immediate support 
of many of his House colleagues and will 
gain further widespread backing among his 
constituents, including us. Any covenant 
which binds this Nation to pay compensation 
for the privilege of being betrayed is inde- 
fensible. Any agreement which permits any 
body except the United States Congress to 
appropriate or allocate American tax moneys 
is stupid. 

If, in spite of the efforts of Representative 
Rocers and other true Americans, the United 
Nations insists on paying those subversives, 
there will be chalked up another reason why 
the United States should get out of that 
international fiasco. It may take the admis- 
sion of Red China as a member to do it, but 
there is already on the record good and sufi- 
cient cause. 

Perhaps Representative Rocers may some 
day see fit to lead the fight to extricate us 
from that foreign entanglement. We still 
think George Washington was right. 


Aleide de Gasperi 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


or MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
therein a recent statement appearing in 
the Washington Post and Times Herald 
CCC 

e de , dis 
Italian statesman., 
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Like everyone in the free world, I was 
greatly shocked to learn of the passing 
of this great man. He was a fearless 
champion of freedom, a courageous 
fighter against communism and his 
death is a great blow to the cause of 
freedom. 

Signor de Gasperi, though confronted 
with powerful, ruthless opposition and 
defection among some of his own fol- 
lowers and suffering from poor health, 
never gave up the fight to keep Italy free. 
Head of the Italian Christian Democrats, 
it was through his influence that radical 
and conservative extremes in his own 
party were deterred from that unhappy 
compromise and vacillation character- 
izing recent developments in France. 

Facing not only difficult problems of 
foreign affairs but an avalanche of vio- 
lent attacks by adversaries of the left 
and right, Signor de Gasperi was be- 
seiged by baffling internal problems of 
agrarian reform, unemployment and 
over-population. No opposition, how- 
ever strong and ruthless, was able to 
suppress the zeal and high spirit of 
Signor de Gasperi’s determination to 
fight off and conquer dangerous Com- 
munist movements threatening to engulf 
his nation. 

He was a statesman of first caliber, 
and we can only hope that time and 
events will develop new leadership of his 
quality, persistency, and ability to main- 
tain an unyielding front against com- 
munism. 

The place of Alcide de Gasperi in the 
history of our era is already assured. It 
will be a high and noble one. His death 
is an irreparable loss to the free world; 
but the memory of his deeds, his personal 
valor, his never-say-die spirit, will con- 
tinue to inspire the great Italian people. 

The memory of his triumphs will give 
them courage, I am sure, to fight with 
the same fortitude and determination 
against the unprecedented threat to 
their liberties. The way may be hard, 
the problems great, the alternatives of 
economic chaos and spiritual decadence 
distressing. But the recollection of what 
Signor de Gasperi did to preserve human 
freedom in his day may well be the spark 
that will again fire the noble Italian peo- 
ple with the fervor and indominable will 
to protect their free way of life against 
the great Communist conspiracy seeking 
to destroy it. f 

Alcide de Gasperi has left a noble leg- 
acy. Itis for a revitalized Italy tò pro- 
serve it. 

The article referred to follows: 

De GASPERI, For or ITALIAN COMMUNISTS DEAD 
AT 73 AFTER A Heart SEIZURE 

SELLA Vat SUGANA, ITALY, August 19.—Vil- 
lagers mourned side by side with national 
leaders today at the bier of former Premier 
Alcide de Gasperi, the anti-Communist bat- 
tler who led Italy out of postwar chaos. 

The body of the 73-year-old Christian 
Democrat leader lay in a simple wooden bed 
in the pine-surrounded chalet in his native 
Tyrolean hills, where a heart attack felled 
him early today. 

De Gasperi fought for the European De- 
fense Community (EDC) almost to the last, 
and hazards now besetting European unity 
at a six-nation Brussels meeting apparently 
contributed to his passing. 

Only last night he made an impassioned 
telephone call to Premier Mario Scelba, al- 
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most sobbing as he warned his protege that 
“if the defense community is not established, 
God knows what will happen.” 

“Gesu! Gesu! (Jesus! Jesus!)“ were De 
Gasperi's last words just before he died, his 
family reported. 

POPE SENDS CONDOLENCE 


One of the first to send condolences was 
Pope Pius XII. whose Roman Catholic faith- 
ful provide a bulwark of support for the 
Christian Democrats. 

President Eisenhower praised De Gasperi's 
“devotion to democracy and his dedication 
to the cause of European integration.” 

Prime Minister Churchill said De Gasperi 
served both Italy and all Europe “loyally 
and well.” 

From the Brussels EDC meeting, West Ger- 
man Chancellor Konrad Adenauer sent a 
message declaring that the “loss of De Gas- 
peri is a blow for everybody who cares for 
the future of Europe.” 

Even De. Gasperi’s longtime political foe, 
Italian Communist Chief Palmiro Togliatti, 
joined in the condolences, 

It had been generally expected that De 
Gasperi would have been elected president 
of Italy next year at the end of the term 
of incumbent. Luigi Einaudi, 


NO HINT OF ILLNESS 


De Gasperi ended his 744 years as head of 
the Italian Government a year ago, in July 
1953. He resigned after losing a confidence 
vote in Parliament, but his party kept its 
political grip and successive Premiers have 
been Christian Democrats. 

A little more than a month ago, De Gas- 
peri relinquished his titular leadership of the 
Christian Democrat Party machine to a 
younger man, Amintore Fanfani, former 
Agriculture Minister in one of his cabinets. 

Although there had been reports of poor 
health, De Gasperi’s death came without any 
prior public hint that he was seriously ill. 
Only after his death was it revealed that he 
suffered a heart attack a week ago. 

His heart pains became intense Tuesday. 
He suffered a seizure at 2 a. m. today, an 
hour before the attack that took his life, 
His physician, his devoted wife, Francesca, 
and 2 of his 3 daughters were at his bedside. 
A third daughter is in a convent. 

“I say goodbye to all people who loved me,” 
he told his family and Msgr. Rodolfo Grandi, 
who gave his extreme unction, minutes 
before. 

De Gasperi's body will be brought to Rome 
Sunday. The final services—a solemn state 
funeral—will be held Monday. 


BROKE WITH MUSSOLINI 


Born near Trent, De Gasperi stemmed 
from Italian parentage in the southern 
Tyrol region. At the time of his birth, 
that area was part of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. 

Dedicated to the ideal of a democratic 
Italy as a youth, he was arrested at the 
age of 23 for taking part in a political dem- 
onstration. 

He was elected to this first legislative post 
in 1911 when Trent electors sent him to the 
Austrian Parliament in Vienna. There he 
became a powerful voice for the Italian mi- 
norities. 

When his native Tyrol went to Italy after 
World War I, De Gasperi joined the Popular 
Italian Party—forerunner of the Christian 
Democrats. He was elected a member of its 
national council in 1919 and 2 years later 
entered the Italian Chamber of Deputies. 

Under De Gasperi's leadership, the Popular 
Party broke with Mussolini after the rise 
of Fascist power and De Gasperi retired to 
Tyrol in the face of U Duce's suppression 
of opposition elemente. 

ENEMY OF COMMUNISM 

Although he kept a hand in politics and 
was imprisoned in 1927 for 16 months on 
charges of clandestine activities, De Gasperi's 
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fullscale return to political life came only 
with World War Il. He joined the opposi- 
tion and the reconstructed Popular Party. 

Once, after Italy's surrender and the Nazi 
seizure of Rome in September 1943, he took 
refuge from police in the Basilica of St. 
John the Lateran. 

In July 1944, when the Christian Demo- 
crat Party was formed, De Gasper! became 
its leader and party secretary. He became 
foreign minister in April 1945, and premier 
in December. 3 

In 1948 he inflicted a smashing election 
defeat on Italy's Communists, and for 5 
years after that fought the Reds at every 
turn. In 1949 he brought Italy into the 
North Atlantic Alliance against Communist 
aggression as a charter member of NATO. 
He was one of the leading spirits in the 
Schuman coal-steel plan, the Council of 
Europe and the European army, 


Take the World in Stride 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. VAUGHAN GARY 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
should like to call to the attention of the 
Members of the House a recent address 
by Vera Micheles Dean, editor of the 
Foreign Policy Association, recently vis- 
iting professor of government at Smith 
College, and now visiting professor of 
government at the University of Roches- 
ter, delivered on June 5 at the annual 
alumni-alumnae dinner at the Univer- 
sity of Richmond, Va. The address 
proved most stimulating, and I believe 
that every American interested in the 
world crisis and America’s responsibility 
to meet this crisis in the atomic age will 
profit by reading excerpts from it. 

The address follows: 

TAKE THE WORLD IN STRIDE 
(By Vera Micheles Dean) 

Earlier generations, in other periods of 
crisis, had to grapple with problems which, 
for them, were no easier than those of our 
own times. Yet they summoned the cour- 
age to live, and to us now living they trans- 
mitted a rich heritage or ideas and aspira- 
tions which we, in turn, must pass on to 
those who come after us. They took the 
world in stride. And so must we. 

It is the fashion among us today to de- 
plore the mistakes the United States is said 
to have made in world affairs. With this 
deprecatory and often cynical attitude I em- 
phatically disagree. I see no reason why we 
should go around, either at home or abroad, 
in sackcloth and ashes, saying that this 
country is always wrong, or that the Repub- 
leans or Democrats, as the case may be, are 
guilty of treason because we did not always 
achieve the goals we set for ourselves. — 

Of course we have made mistakes in the 
past; and we shall make other mistakes in 
the future. But what nation hasn't? Search 
the records as much as you want to; you 
will find no such nation. What we must 
remember is that we are new to foreign pol- 
icy. It is only since 1945 that our country 
has emerged as a great power on the world 
stage. Before that time we were like spec- 
tators who from comfortable seats could 
watch the drama of world events unrolling 
before our eyes. It's true that once in a 
while we would become sufficiently excited 
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about what we saw to hiss the villain or 
applaud the hero. And twice in the He- 
time of your parents we became so deeply 
aroused that we leaped upon the stage and 
took part in two world wars. 

But even as we did so, we had the reas- 
suring feeling in the back of our minds 
that, once the curtain was rung down, once 
the war was over, we could get off the stage 
and again lean back in our comfortable seats. 
It was only in 1945 that we realized we 
could no longer do this; that from then on, 
whether we liked it or not, we had to take 
part permanently in the world’s drama. We 
were unprepared for this sudden change in 
our role. 

We have improvised policies in areas of 
the world where we had had little or no 
experience before, And, given our amateur 
status, we have turned in what is on the 
whole a creditable performance; a perform- 
ance that includes the Marshall plan; the 
defense of Greece and Turkey; the establish- 
ment of the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization; the Berlin airlift; point 4 aid to 
the underdeveloped areas of the world; the 
struggle for the independence of South 
Korea; and cooperation in many spheres 
with the United Nations. 

For a Nation which on the eve of World 
War II was still dreaming of isolation from 
the crises of Europe and Asia and hoped 
to maintain its neutrality, the United States 
has moved far on the road toward respon- 
sibility in the building of the world com- 
munity. And we have done this together, 
Republicans and Democrats, as we have tried 
to develop and maintain a bipartisan foreign 
policy. 

But a nation, like an individual, can never 
stand still. It can't rest on its laurels. And 
as we move forward from national adoles- 
cence to maturity, there are two things we 
must bear in mind if we are to fulfill our 
new role in world affairs to the best of our 
ability. We must not expect everyone to 
love us; and we must learn to face the facts 
of international life without flinching. 

I find it embarrassing to hear some of 
our fellow citizens ask “Why don't the In- 
dians (or British, or Chinese, or Russians) 
love us?" Or, more constructively, “What 
could we do to make them love us?“ It is 
time we discovered that there is no such 
thing as love affairs among nations, ‘True, 
some nations have begun to be aware of our 
desire for public expression of appreciation. 
Take Pakistan, for example. In 1953, when 
we gave wheat to that drought-stricken 
country, the Pakistanis drove 400 camels to 
the dock in Karachi, their capital and prin- 
cipal port, each carrying a placard which 
read, “Thank you, America,” Now that kind 
of gratitude is, of course, very pleasant, when 
it comes spontaneously, from the heart of 
those to whom we have found it possible to 
give aid. But we must not expect all the 
nations whom we help—knowing that by 
helping others we also strengthen ourselves— 
to go about like the Pakistani camels, saying, 
“Thank you, America,” every hour, on the 
hour. 

As we grow In maturity, we shall realize 
that it is impossible to please all nations 
all of the time. If we support France in 
Morocco, we shall lose the support of many 
Moroccans, and many more Asians and Afri- 
cans. If we help the Moroccan national- 
ists, we are bound to hurt the feelings of 
the French. But this is the kind of de- 
cision that each of us make day in day 
out in our homes, on the college campus, in 
our local community. We have to learn to 
make choices on the basis of the best in- 
formation we can get, and stop worrying 
whether we please everybody. For if you try 
to please everybody and have no critics or 
enemies, you will turn out to be a Miique- 
toast, without convictions, without prin- 
ciples, and without a policy. 

‘Thus we see that to have an effective for- 
eign policy we must make the next step: 
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we must learn the fact of international life, 
Here there are three main points which, like 
Ariadne’s thread, may help us to find our 
way through the seemingly exitless labyrinth 
of world affairs. 

First, let’s remember that ideologies come 
and go, but geography remains. Some peo- 
ple dispute this point, contending that 
atomic weapons and the H-bomb have ob- 
literated geography. But take a look at the 
map. You will find that the main trouble 
spots which have plagued mankind through- 
out history are still important in the stra- 
tegic plans of the great powers at mid- 
20th century: Suez and Panama; the Baltic 
and the Dardanelles; Poland and Korea; 
Persia and Tibet; and so on down the list. 
Even if we atomize Moscow and Peiping to- 
morrow—or they atomize us—we would still 
have to cope with the problems of geography: 
That is, of course, assuming that the whole 
universe does not blow up in the meantime. 

Second, the world struggle in the midst 
of which we live is not only a clash of 2 
sets of ideas; of 2 moral, political, and eco- 
nomic systems. It is also a struggle to 
strike a new balance of power, to replace 
the balance shattered in World Wars I and I. 

When I was in college the balance of power 
‘was regarded as a sordid device used by the 
British to keep hold of their world empire. 
It is only since the United States itself has 
become a world power and, in many areas 
of the globe has taken over some of the 
responsibilities once carried by the British, 
that we have come to realize there has to be 
a balance of power, or, if that sounds bet- 
ter, a balance of interests, in all human rela- 
tions: In New York, and Washington, and 
San Francisco; between Republicans and 
Democrats; between the various elements In 
our society—labor, capital, farmers, con- 
sumers; on every college campus and in 
every organization. But now something new 
has been added. For we are now working to 
create a community of nations. What we 
are trying to do is to bring the balance of 
power within the confines and under the 
supervision of the United Nations, where not 
only the great powers, but also the small 
countries, are represented; just as in the 
United States we try to fit the often conflict- 
ing interests of the many diverse groups into 
the framework of the Nation so that they 
can work together for national, and not only 
for their own special interests. 

This brings us to the third point that may 
help to guide us in world affairs: The value 
of diversity. Some of us, as we read or hear 
the clashes of views between nations differ- 
ent in their traditions, historical develop- 
ment, political, economic, and social condi- 
tions, may be tempted to say: “But this is 
dangerous; we can't cooperate with peoples 
who don't see eye to eye with us; let's get 
out of the United Nations and work only 
with nations whose ideas and practices are 
exactly like ours.” 

This is the road to isolation. For there is 
no nation in the world which is exactly like 
any other, and if we have to walt for na- 
tions that agree with us on everything, we 
shall be postponing international coopera- 
tion till doomsday. And do we really want 
to have complete uniformity? Americans be- 
lieve in individualism. Democracy by defini- 
tion, welcomes diversity—diversity of race, re- 
ligion, and ideas. What we welcome at home 
we can hardly reject in our relations with 
other peoples. Nor need we fear, as some of 
us do, that by mingling with peoples who 
challenge our beliefs and way of life, we shall 
succumb to theirs. Those are indeed men 
and women of little faith who think that 
our convictions are so frail they will be 
blighted by the first contact with the out- 
side world. : 

What, then, are the facts of international 
life our Nation must face? Nothing would 
be more dangerous for the future of our 
Nation than if we, through fear of criticism, 
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twist the facts to make them more palatable, 
sugar the pill, give false comfort, and pre- 
tend we have ideas we don't really have, just 
to be “in the groove,” just to conform with 
official policy at any given time. What 
would you think of a physician who told you 
that there's nothing much the matter with 
you because he does not want to hurt your 
feelings, or frighten you or your family, or 
lose you as a patient—and thereby perhaps 
endanger your life by a false diagnosis? 

But many of us are afraid to hear a frank 
diagnosis of the world situation, and afraid 
also of the medicine that may have to be 
prescribed. Let us ask ourselves, first of all, 
what it is we are afraid of. Today we are 
legitimately afraid of aggression not only by 
Russia but also by Communist China. I 
say this is legitimate because both Russia 
and China have taken over control of the 
territories of some nations and threaten 
others. At the same time we learn from 
history that both Russia and China, in the 
past, have themselves been threatened and 
have actually been invaded by neighboring 
countries—Germany and Japan, our own re- 
cent enemies whom we now regard as friends. 
No matter how strongly we feel about the 
need for our own survival, we must realize 
that other nations, abhorrent as they are to 
us, may have comparable anxieties which 
they, too, regard as legitimate. The more we 
study, the more we see that the world is 
complex, that things are not all black or 
white: there are many shades of gray in be- 
tween. 

Our struggle is not only one of power be- 
tween the West and the imperialism of Rus- 
sia and China. It Is also a struggle of ideas 
between communism on the one hand and 
democracy on the other. That is true. We 
cannot and must not dismiss the fact that 
there are people on the other side of the 
Iron Curtain who are just as convinced about 
thelr way of life as we are about ours. We 
cannot and must not dismiss the fact that 
communism has won over many people, 
some of them men and women of outstand- 
ing talents and achievement. When we 
study the cases of men like Klaus Fuchs or 
Alan Nunn May who committed treason, as 
it seems to us, not for money, not for power 
or prestige, but for some kind of ideas, we 
have to ask ourselves: What is the attrac- 
tion of Communist ideology, and how can 
We meet their challenge? 

If we look at the map we see that the 
greatest success won by cOmmunism has 
been in those areas of the world which have 
had little or no experience with the tradi- 
tions of western democracy, and where con- 
ditions in our time are or were comparable 
to those of the early industrial revolution 
in Britain at the end of the 18th century, 
or even at the end of the Middle Ages in 
Europe: Russia and Eastern Europe (here 
only Czechoslovakia is an exception); China 
and Vietnam. These are also areas where 
note this well—there was only a weak, small 
middle class, and the choice seemed to be 
between two forms of authoritarianism, con- 
servative or revolutionary, 

Communism has also had a great appeal 
for peoples in western nations—notably in 
France and Italy—where capitalism has not 
succeeded, as it has here, in providing a 
rising standard of living for more and more 
people. It also has an appeal in Asia, the 
Middle East, and Latin America where either 
the desire for political independence or 
resentment against unsatisfactory economic 
conditions have created unrest, and a feeling 
of disillusionment with existing institutions. 
For example, in Indla, which has so far been 
remarkably successful in resisting the tempt- 
ing promises of communism, the principal 
area of Communist victories has been the 
state of Travancore-Cochin, with a high de- 
gree of literacy, where overpopulation and 
resulting poverty have produced a strong 
desire for change, 
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What is the appeal of communism? In 
Prance and Italy, where the Communists 
25 percent or more of the vote in free 
elections, it is generally said by the Catholic 
Church that the success of communism is 
directly due to dissatisfaction with the gov- 
ernments' failure to improve low living 
standards. We can help Western Europe, not 
only by military aid, but by providing a 
larger market here for their exports. 

In Asia, too, where we often think that 
the Communists might have a free sweep 
if it were not for military intervention by 
the West, there are very few people except 
convinced Communists who are attracted 
by the ruthless methods of the Communists 
in Russia or China, or who want to accept 
the sacrifices the Russians have had to bear 
in order to carry out their program of in- 
dustrialization. What interests the Asians 
about Russia and even more about China, 
is something else. What they see are two 
recently backward countries which are en- 
gaged in transforming their economies with- 
in a relatively short period of time. The 
Asians recognize that this is being done at 
a terrible cost in material and spiritual 
terms; and neither India nor Pakistan, nor 
Indonesia and the Philippines, wants to pay 
that cost. The great problem for them is 
how to discover a way of modernizing their 
economies without resorting to political dic- 
tatorship, purges, and thought repression 
which are the hallmark of totalitarianism. 

The underdeveloped countries of the world, 
then, are not ready to embrace communism, 
They are determined to achieve two things: 
national independence from intervention of 
any kind by foreign powers, Communist as 
well as anti-Communist, and they want to 
develop their economies in such a way as 
to satisfy the modest, sometimes pathetically 
modest, dreams and aspirations of their peo- 
ples. Otherwise, they feel, the appeal of 
communism, which holds out promises of 
prompt relief from poverty. will prove too 
strong for their as yet unstable societies. 

The Communists are well aware of the 
problems of Asia. They capitalize on the 
desire of colonial peoples for independence. 
They encourage nationalist movements, as 
they have in Indochina, in hope of driving 
the colonial rulers out, and then succeeding 
to their former power. To combat the Com- 
munists on this battleground, the West must 
encourage the nationalist desires of the 
Asian peoples, and press for independence 
as rapidly as possible. It is significant that 
the Asian nations which have been least 
vulnerable to communism are the ones that 
achieved independence after 1945, with our 
sympathy and support—India and Pakistan, 
Burma and Ceylon, Indonesia and Philip- 
pines; while Indochina, where the French 
were reluctant to withdraw, has proved a yic- 
tim of Communist infiltration. 

The political struggle of nationalism and 
the economic struggle for improved living 
standards are linked with still another 
trend—the struggle for the conscience of 
mankind, which has been going on since 
World War I—some would say since the 
French and American revolutions. The 
struggle for the conscience of mankind was 
reflected in nazism and fascism. It is now 
reflected in communism. Some of our people 
have felt that this struggle could be won by 
what is known as psychological warfare— 
that you could either subdue or persuade 
other people with psychological appeals and 
inducements. The main difficulty, as our 
psychological warriors have discovered, is that 
it isn't enough merely to discuss ideas or to 
make promises unless we are ready to trans- 
late our ideas into reality and to fulfill our 
promises. Otherwise, all our talk about 
democracy and our denunciation of commu- 
nism will be dismissed abroad as mere propa- 
ganda. 

Confronted by the many complex problems 
of our times—one of the great seedtimes of 
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civilization—you may feel faint of heart, 
How, you may ask, can I grapple with the 
dangers of an age which the poet W. H. 
Auden has called the age of anxiety? 

To this I would reply that your parents and 
I have seen, in our lifetime, revolutions, wars, 
civil strife, horrors uncounted in Europe and 
Asia. Yet for some reason—it may be just 
animal optimism, but I think it is a rational 
faith—I still believe that international af- 
fairs are not a tornado, they are not a force 
of nature whch is beyond human control. I 
still believe that human beings have and 
must exercise control over events which are, 
after all, of their own making. 

What we need to do is to achieve the 
mature state of mind where we shall recog- 
nize that in world affairs it is no more pos- 
sible to have utopia than in our personal 
affairs. We do not expect, at home and 
at college, to have an all A record, or achieve 
our objectives 100 percent. We get used to 
disappointments and frustrations. We do 
the best we can with what we have. We 
don't reject our friends or commit suicide 
every time things don't come out just right. 
That is exactly what we have to learn to 
do in world affairs. As President Elsenhower 
put it so well at the height of the Indo- 
china crisis: We must find a modus vivendl, 
a practical method of getting along, between 
the two extremes of the unattainable and 
the unacceptable. We must face the reali- 
ties of international life. But that does not 
mean that we should jettison our ideals— 
for ideals, too, are the stuff and substance 
of reality. 

But if we are to build an effective and 
fearless foreign policy, it is not enough to 


know the world we live in. It Is not enough 


to recall and apply the traditions and ideais 
of this country. It is also essential for us 
to make sure that the best of America, as 
the President has well said, is reflected in 
our attitude toward other nations. 


And when we say the best of America, I 
mean the kind of democracy that has been 
developed here, the feeling of freedom and 
fellowship that has characterized this Na- 
tion and, to other nations, has meant the 
essence of the American way of life. The 
most terrible thing that could happen to us 
would be if, in the effort to combat Russian 
and Chinese imperialism and the ideology 
of communism, we should transform this 
Nation into the image of what we hate. The 
most important thing, therefore, is that each 
one of us as citizens should work without 
ceasing to make our common heritage live 
up to the highest ideals of other countries, 
similar plan. 


Eisenhower-McKay Power Policy Loses 
$21 Million Payroll for Pacific North- 
west 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment I have prepared relative to the loss 
of $21 million in payrolls in the Pacific 
Northwest, due to the Eisenhower-Mc- 
Kay power policy. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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STATEMENT BY SENATOR MAGNUSON 


A $21 million annual payroll has been lost 
to the Pacific Northwest by the Eisenhower- 
McKay power policy. 

That policy has decreed no new starts on 
the Columbia River or its tributaries. 

That power policy has assured that there 
will not be a single new kilowatt on the 
line—put there by this administration. 

That policy has substituted the word 
“partnership” for performance. It has sub- 
stituted “confusion” for comprehensive de- 
velopment. 

It has driven a $270 million investment 
and a 621 million yearly payroll from the 
Pacific Northwest into the arms of British 
Columbia. ` 

I now document these statements. 

On August 5 the lead story in the American 
Metal Market bore this headline, “Reynolds 
Metals To Participate in Big Frobisher Proj- 
ect—American Aluminum Firm To Have Role 
in Vast Development.“ 

Now what is the Frobisher project and 
what is the role of Reynolds Aluminum 
Co. in that project? 

The Frobisher project is a projected $700 
million power and metallurgical development 
on the headwaers of the Yukon River in 
British Columbia, The project itself is to 
be undertaken by Northwest Power Indus- 
tries, Lt., a subsidiary of Quebec Metallurgi- 
cal Industries and Frobisher, Ltd.; which in 
turn are subsidiaries of Ventures, Ltd. 
These are Canadian firms but their main 
financial substance is United States capital. 
As I have already stated, the entire project 
is estimated to cost $700 million; $270 mil- 
lion of this, according to the American Metal 
Market, will be spent by 1962, “by which 
time it is hoped that 880,000 horsepower will 
have been developed.” 

Still quoting the American Metal Market, 
“Site of the huge project is the Atlin Lake 
region along the British Columbia-Yukon 
border, 800 miles north of Vancouver.” 

What is the role of Reynolds Aluminum 
Co.? Again I quote from the American 
Metal Market. 

“Reynolds Metals * * is taking a 30 per- 
cent interest in the joint enterprise,” and 
again, “Reynolds Aluminum Co. have signed 
for 30 percent of the hydroelectric power.“ 

Now, what does this mean for the Pacific 
Northwest? It means that Reynolds has had 
to sign up for a share in the Canadian proj- 
ect in order to get the cheap kilowatts it 
needs for aluminum production. American 
capital which should be available for devel- 
opment in the Pacific Northwest is moving to 
Canada. The aluminum industry now must 
consider the possibility of moving else- 
where—and out of the United States—just 
as the textile industry has moved out of 
New England. 

One-third of the electric output at the 
Frobisher project will provide power for 
‘bout 200,000 tons of new aluminum capac- 
ity. It is reasonable to assume that the 
American company, Reynolds, would have 
brought these potlines to the Northwest had 
the cheap kilowatts been available. If the 
announcement in the American Metal Mar- 
ket is true, the Pacific Northwest has already 
lost this investment and this payroll. 

Now, let's translate this into an economic 
loss—spelled out in terms of jobs and pay- 
rolls. 


The potential economic loss to Washington 
and Oregon can be reckoned best in terms of 
potential payrolis which have now been di- 
verted elsewhere. A 1954 study, The Im- 
pact of the Aluminum Industry on the 
Economy of the Pacific Northwest, prepared 
by the Stanford Research Institute for the 
Aluminum Company of America, identified 
7,000 employees actually in the Northwest 
aluminum industry in 1952, of which about 
4,800 were employed in the production of 
350,000 tons of primary aluminum, and the 
balance in fabrication of basic aluminum 
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commodities such as sheet, cable, wire and 
rod. 


Allowing for a potential of 200,000 tons of 
aluminum in the Canadian project, that 
project represents a potential permanent 
payroll of 2,500 workers diverted from Wash- 
ington and Oregon by the administration’s 
short-sighted policy of blocking further de- 
velopment of low-cost power in that area. 

Add a proportionate amount of basic fabri- 
cation and this becomes a permanent payroll 
of 4,000 workers, enough to support a city the 
size of Wenatchee, Wash. 

With the addition of the community serv- 
ices and related employment, which such a 
payroll would create, the total becomes 7,000 
employed persons; which, with families, is a 
city the size of Everett, Wash. 

Furthermore the initial 8-year construc- 
tion program ($270 million of an ultimate 
$700 million) for the Canadian project calls 
for steady work for 4,000 to 5,000 construc- 
tion and related service workers throughout 
that period—with practically permanent 
employment for that many assured through- 
out the duration of the overall-20-year con- 
struction program. 

Now, let's translate into dollars the loss of 
200,000 tons of new aluminum capacity. I 
have already demonstrated that a plant of 
that size would create employment for about 
7,000 people. Assuming an average yearly 
earning of $3,000 per worker, which is con- 
servative, this means that the Republican 
administration through its policy of blocking 
Northwest power development has cost 
Washington and Oregon a potential payroll 
of more than 621 million per year. 

This is a single example of what the Eisen- 
hower-McKay power policy has done to our 
region. Seven thousand jobs at a single 
crack is a price too high to pay for a slogan. 
I refer, of course, to the word partnership“ 
coined in the last campaign and parroted 
ever since, 

Low-cost power is the greatest economic 
resource of our Pacific Northwest, By block- 
ing further rapid development of that re- 
source the administration has placed us 
in a position of economic colonialism, and 
has made feasible the Canadian competition 
which I have just recounted. The impact on 
our economy of no new starts will have dis- 
astrous and long-range implications. 

Someone has sold the Pacific Northwest 
down the river. Along with that they have 
sold Alaska down the river—because Alaska, 
too, was scheduled for hydroelectric and 
aluminum development. 

The Pacific Northwest has been and could 
continue to be, the aluminum capital of the 
world—provided the cheap kilowatts are 
on the line for aluminum production. But 
the Eisenhower-McKay power policy has de- 
creed that the kilowatts will not be on the 
line and that when and if they do come on, 
they will not be cheap but high-cost kilo- 
watts. 

Who has sold the Pacific Northwest down 
the river? Eisenhower and McKay—and the 
fact that a great American aluminum com- 
pany has decided to move to Canada with 
7,000 Jobs and a $21 million payroll clinches 
the point. 


New England’s Great Textile Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 
Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 


noted Senator Grren’s very able state- 
ment appearing in yesterday’s RECORD 
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regarding the textile industry in New 
England and wish to commend him for 
his clearly stated views on this subject 
of such great importance to Massachu- 
setts and New England. 

It is incredible that anyone should dis- 
count the importance of the textile in- 
dustry. It is even more incredible that 
a banker and economist should, if he is 
correctly quoted, state or intimate that 
the New England economy should be 
predicated on products for export. The 
direct contrary is true and has been true 
for many years, namely, that the New 
England economy, to achieve maximum 
prosperity, must strengthen its greatest 
markets, the markets of America. 

If there are those who wish to sacrifice 
the great textile industry because it has 
suffered temporary reverses and is 
undergoing a period of readjustment, 
they must never forget that this industry 
at the present time, as Senator GREEN 
so aptly pointed out, employs over 
200,000 men and women, who with their 
families are directly dependent upon this 
great industry. Every intelligent eco- 
nomic report, as well as sound economic 
theory, tends to support the thesis that 
it is imperative to retain a vital, dynamic 
textile industry in New England. As the 
report of Prof. Seymour E. Harris, of 
Harvard University stated: 

This is a matter of outstanding importance 
whose significance we cannot overemphasize. 


An industry with a payroll of $750 mil- 
lion a year is certainly favorable and 
vital to any area and obviously, since 
it is the second largest source of indus- 
trial wages in our region, it is of utmost 
essentiality to preserve it as a healthy 
economic unit. There is a great deal of 
misrepresentation concerning the New 
England textile industry and this is de- 
plorable. Not only are its total wages 
high but it has spent huge sums mod- 
ernizing its plant and equipment, pur- 
chasing products of other New England 
industries and paying substantial taxes 
in many communities. 

Senator Green’s analysis of the impor- 
tance of the textile industry to New Eng- 
land is not only admirable but convinc- 
ing. How any banker could be unaware 
of its importance is a deep mystery to 
me, as it will be to other persons in- 
terested in our New England economy. 
Of course, there are some who favor 
opening the doors wide to the influx of 
cheaply produced foreign goods, If this 
is done to a greater extent than it has 
been done, there can be but one definite 
result and that will be to destroy a great 
many of our New England and American 
industries, which depend largely upon 
our own markets and pay wages and in- 
sure working conditions that cannot be 
compared with those of any other nation. 
In fact, our standards are infinitely 
higher than those of any other nation 
and must be preserved at all costs. 

I must be frank and say that when I 
read of a responsibly placed leader of 
finance making such indiscriminate at- 
tacks upon a great industry like the tex- 
tile industry it does much to break my 
confidence in that kind of leadership 
and makes me feel that fuzzyminded 
thinking has more influence in our finan- 
cial and economic policies than is gen- 
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erally supposed by the American people. 

I hope there will be no repetition of 
such unwarranted criticism of a great 
industry upon which so many citizens 
of New England depend to such a large 
extent for their livelihood. 


The Drought in Missouri 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL C. JONES 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I regret to report that despite some rains 
in Missouri 2 to 3 weeks ago, the drought 
continues to grow worse. The unprece- 
dented heat, with temperatures of from 
100 to 107 degrees being recorded on 
many successive days and accompanied 
by dry scorching winds, is causing al- 
most unbelievable damage in many 
areas, even including some of the coun- 
ties in the southeastern part of the State 
in the 10th District where we had very 
gocd crop prospects up until just a few 
days ago. Telephone reports from some 
of these counties within the past 24 
hours inform me that whereas 2 weeks 
ago we had prospects of average yields 
for soy beans that unless the heat abated 
and rains came to relieve the situation 
there was a possibility that many fields 
would not have enough beans to justify 
a harvest. 

In addition to the telephone calls and 
telegrams which I have received, Mr. 
Speaker, I am also in receipt of a copy of 
a letter which our Governor, the Honor- 
able Phil M. Donnelly, has mailed to 
President Eisenhower, asking that 19 
other counties be included in the list of 
counties that are now eligible for 
drought relief. This situation has been 
certified to the President by Mr. Murray 
C. Colbert, chairman of the ASC com- 
mittee, who is also chairman of the State 
drought committee in Missouri, and I 
include also copies of two of Mr. Col- 
bert's letters to Governor Donnelly. 

Actually, Mr. Speaker, while some sec- 
tions of some of the counties are not in 
dire need and probably would make no 
requests for assistance of any kind, there 
is every reason why the entire State of 
Missouri should be included in the dis- 
aster area in order that farmers in any 
county who have suffered from the 
drought could be eligible for the same 
kind of consideration and the small 
measure of relief that is available to 
others through the program which has 
been safeguarded through regulations 
that virtually strip the program of any 
effective aid. 

Following are the letters referred to 
above: 

JErrerson Crry, Mo., August 19, 1954. 
Hon. Dwicur D. EISENHOWER, 

President of the United States, 
The White House, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Present: I am in receipt of a 
letter dated August 13, 1954, and a supple- 
mental letter dated August 16, 1954, original 
copies attached, from Murray C. Colbert, 
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chairman of the Federal USDA Drought Com- 
mittee for the State of Missouri, in which 
his committee recommends the following 19 
counties be immediately designated as 
drought relief areas of Missouri: Worth, 
Gentry, Grundy, Harrison, Mercer, Putnam, 
Sullivan, Adair, Iron, Reynolds, Madison, 
Bollinger, Wayne, Butler, Ripley, Carter, 
Shannon, Oregon, Howell. These counties 
are in addition to the 76 counties designated 
by you on August 2, 1954, as drought disaster 
counties in Missouri. 

I am glad. of course, to concur in the rec- 
ommendation of Chairman Colbert and his 
committee that these 19 Missouri counties 
be immediately designated by you as drought 
disaster areas in the State of Missouri. If 
so designated, this would make a total of 
95 counties of the 114 counties of Missouri 
that have been designated as drought dis- 
aster counties by you. 

However, I am still of the opinion, and 
the members of the Missouri Drought Emer- 
gency Committee, which I appointed, are still 
of the opinion, that the entire State of Mis- 
souri should be designated by you as a 
drought disaster area. This would mean 
that, in addition to the 76 counties previ- 
ously designated and the 19 counties here- 
with recommended for designation as 
drought disaster areas, the city of St. Louis 
and the remaining 19 of the State's 114 
counties should also be designated as drought 
disaster areas. These remaining counties 
are: Atchison, Holt, Nodaway, Schuyler, 
Scotland, Clark, Knox, Lewis, Washington, 
St. Francois, Ste. Genevieve, Perry, Cape Gir- 
ardeau, Scott, Stoddard, Mississippi, New 
Madrid, Pemiscot, Dunklin. 

On July 20, 1954, I recommended to you 
that the 114 counties and the city of St. 
Louis of Missouri be declared drought disas- 
ter areas. Then on July 27, 1954, at the re- 
quest of K. L. Scott, Director, Agricultural 
Credit Services, United States Department 
of Agriculture, I submitted substantiating 
evidence to support my request. On July 
28 and 29, Ross Risly, Assistant to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and Harvey Dahl, Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
made a personal inspection of drought con- 
ditions in certain areas of Missouri. Imme- 
diately after their return to Washington 
your designation of the 76 counties was 
forthcoming on August 2, 1954. 

Facts and figures presented in our pre- 
vious recommendation would indicate there 
are a number of counties in which pasture, 
corn, and hay conditions are as bad or worse 
than in some of the 76 counties previously 
designated. In fact, in a survey made of 
these counties on August 9, 1954, Chairman 
Colbert's letter states, “that the pasture, 
corn, and hay conditions of these counties 
are in as bad or worse condition than those 
counties already included in the drought 
areas.” 

Chairman Colbert has also submitted to 
me three tables indicating the percentage 
of normal of the August 1, 1954 condition 
of corn, hay, and pasture in the 19 counties 
recommended for designation by his com- 
mittee, and a supplemental table showing 
conditions of pasture, corn, and livestock 
water, as compared with conditions at this 
time last year in all Missouri counties not 
designated at this time as drought areas. 

While certain sections of Missouri have 
experienced some rainfall in recent weeks, 
this moisture has still been far from ade- 
quate, and the drought situation remains 
and continues critical. Our corn crop has 
been reduced in the best areas to 35 to 40 
percent of normal as of August 1, 1954. 
However, with the hot winds during the 
past several days this percentage continues 
to decrease, and in the greater portion of 
our State corn production will be a total 
loss. Pasture and grass seedings in the en- 
tire State have been lost. For these reasons, 
I again strongly urge that the entire State 
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of Missouri be designated by you as a 
drought disaster area. 
Sincerely, 
PHIL M. DONNELLY, 
Governor, 


UNTTED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION, 
AND CONSERVATION OFFICE, 
Columbia, Mo., August 13, 1954, 
Gov. PRIL M. DONNELLY, 
State Capitol, Jefferson City, Mo. 

Sm: The State drought committee recom- 
mends that the following counties be in- 
cluded in the drought relief area of Missourt: 
Worth, Gentry, Harrison, Mercer, Putnam, 
Sullivan, Adair, Iron, Reynolds, Madison, 
Bollinger, Wayne, Butler, Ripley, Carter, 
Shannon, Oregon, Howel. 

A survey made of these counties on August 
9, 1954, shows that the pasture, corn, and hay 
conditions of these counties are in as bad 
or worse condition than those counties al- 
ready included in the drought area. 

The enclosed table shows the percentage of 
normal that the pasture, corn, and hay is in 
counties that we are recommending be in- 
cluded in the drought area. 

Respectfully submitted. 

STATE DROUGHT COMMITTEE, 
Munnar C. Col axnr, Chairman. 


UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION, 
AND CONSERVATION OFFICE, 
Columbia, Mo., August 16, 1954, 
Gov. Pum. M. DONNELLY, 
State Capitol, Jefferson City, Mo, 

Dran Governor DONNELLY: Supplementing 
our letter to you on August 13, 1954, I regret 
to advise that Grundy County was inadvert- 
ently left off the list of counties recommend- 
ed by the State USDA Drought Committee for 
inclusion in the Missouri Drought Disaster 
Area. Please include same. 

I am enclosing a map indicating percent- 
agewise present conditions of pasture, corn, 
and livestock water as compared with condi- 
tions this time last year in the counties not 
now included in the drought disaster area. 

The State USDA Drought Committee ur- 
gently requests that you recommend to the 
President of the United States, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, that the following 19 counties be 
promptly considered for inclusion in the 
drought disaster area in Missouri: Grundy, 
Sullivan, Adair, Putnam, Mercer, Harrison, 
Worth, Gentry, Iron, Reynolds, Madison, Bol- 
linger, Wayne, Shannon, Carter, Howell, Ore- 
gon, Ripley, Butler. 

Your promptness in this matter will be 
appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
Murray C. COLBERT, 
Chairman, Missouri State USDA 
Drought Committee. 


Farm Conditions in Eastern Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter I 
have received under date of August 10, 
1954, from Rosa Lee Reece and her son, 
of Prescott, Wash., relating to farm con- 
ditions in eastern Washington. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Prescott, WasH., August 10, 1954. 
Hon. Warren G. MAGNUSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

My son and I, as tenant farmers, cultivate 
approximately 7.500 acres yearly in eastern 
Washington producing wheat. 

We look to you and your colleagues from 
this State to portect us against the evident 
intention of the administration, and the 
Secretary of Agriculture in particular, to put 
us farmers back where Hoover had us and 
left us. 

Today we are in a sea of uncertainty— 
uncertain what or how much we can plant, 
uncertain how much of our land must lie 
Idle, uncertain what we can expect to get 
for the crop we are now putting in—un- 
certainty about everything except the cer- 
tainty that we are being driven back to in- 
solvency and ultimately clear out of business. 

I urge you to do something to save us. If 
you can't do anything else, at least lift up 
your voice in our behalf. 

We farmers are listening—and waiting. 

Yours in distress, 
Rosa LEE REECE and Son. 


Relation of Illiteracy to Civilian, Military 
Needs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor» an article en- 
titled “Relation of Illiteracy to Civilian 
and Military Needs,” which appeared in 
the August 19, 1954, issue of Labor's 
Daily. Illiteracy is a national prob- 
lem, and I have endeavored to point up 
in this article the urgent need for cor- 
rective action to wipe out this blot on our 
society. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RELATION OF ILLITERACY To CIVILIAN, 
MILITARY NEEDS 
(By Hon. Harrer M. Encore, Democratic 
Senator from West Virginia) 

The subject of illiteracy has been close to 
my heart for many years. I first became 
interested soon after graduating from the 
University of West Virginia when I 
was a public-school teacher in my 
native State. As Judge of the criminal 
court of Raleigh County, I was broucht face 
to face with the unfortunate conditions re- 
sulting from illiteracy. 

During the past 6 years on several oc- 
casions I called the attention of the United 
States Senate to the problem. I have intro- 
duced bills designed to assist States in 
attacking the problem. And I have inserted 
articles and statements in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp with a view to throwing light on the 
subject, and of alerting my fellow Sen- 
ators, and the Congressmen to its magni- 
tude and urgency. 

This is not a local problem, nor a South- 
ern problem. It is national in scope and 
monracial in its reach. According to the 
1950 census, nearly 10 million of the adult 
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tion of the Nation were functionally 
illiterate, That is, they had not completed 
the fifth grade. This level of schooling is 
considered essential for effective functioning 
in the rudimentary day-to-day activities in- 
volved in being a citizen or a soldier. 


PROBLEM IS GRAVE 


The gravity of the problem is astounding 
when it is remembered that nearly three- 
quarters of a million men were rejected dur- 
ing World War II on account of mental 
deficiency. This was a great loss of man- 
power, because studies have shown that a 
majority of those men with proper training 
could have contributed significantly to our 
manpower needs. Authorities In the field 
have pointed out that about the same pro- 
portion of these men were educable as would 
be found in the general population. 

They also suggest that the high rejection 
rates for mental deficiency were, in general, 
the results of deficiencies in the quantity 
and quality of education available in the 
1920's and 1930's, Drs. Ginzberg and Bray, 
in their book, The Ecucated, concluded that 
“most of those who fail have simply been 
deprived of reasonable educational and cul- 
tural opportunities.” 


AVOID REPEATING ERROR 


“We may not know all we should know 
about the difficult problem of mental defi- 
ciency,” the report continues, “but we surely 
know enough to avoid repeating the error 
of confusing the mentally deficient with the 
educationally deprived.” 

According to Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, direc- 
tor of selective service, we are still suffering 
severe handicaps because of illiteracy. He 
said in testimony before a congressional com- 
mittee in 1952, that during the first year 
of the Korean confilct, preinduction exam- 
inations were given to a million and a half 
selective-service registrants. Of these over 
500,000, or 35 percent, falled to qualify for 
military service. 

The single most significant disqualifying 
cause was educational deficiency. For nearly 
300,000 men, or 20 percent of those exam- 
ined during the first year, functional nut- 
eracy was the principal cause of rejection. 


ECONOMIC EFFICIENCY 


Economic efficiency is another angle from 
which we need to consider this question. 
Tiliterates retard our technological progress, 
because they are unable to meet the exacting 
demands of high-speed and complicated 
modern machines. Experience has shown 
that there are major barriers in the way of 
absorbing even a small number of illiterates 
into an industrial organization that has 
adjusted itself to a literate work force. 

In an article I wrote for School Life in 
1952 I called attention to the relation of 
illiteracy to our economic progress as follows: 

“Our economic strength is an important 
link in our defense program. The industrial 
and agricultural activities which are at the 
foundation of our economic strength are 
becoming highly mechanized, requiring an 
ever-increasing amount of literacy. Lack of 
ability to read makes the illiterate a menace 
to himself and his fellows in industry and 
prevents the agricultural worker from bene- 
fiting fully from the services of Government 
bulletins, county agents, and other sources 
of helpfulness. The products of industry 
and farm are second only to manpower in 
our defense efforts. Anything, therefore, 
which tmpedes their flow, as does illiteracy, 
is an enemy within our ranks. It retards 
economic growth and 
should be stopped without delay.” 

ILLITERACY DETERRENT 

“Normally, when our economic establish- 
ment should be geared to the scientific and 
technological progress of our times, illiteracy 
is as much of a deterrent as in times of 
emergency. It is well known that indus- 


evelopment and- 
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trial wages and farm income of individuals, 
communities and States rise in proportion to 
the rise in literacy. Retail sales also are 
closely related to literacy. The flow of in- 
terstate commerce, the interdependence of 
individuals and groups, and elimination of 
geographical boundaries by modern trans- 
portation and communication facilities are 
more and more becoming matters of national 
concern, And anything which affects them, 
as does illiteracy, becomes a national re- 
sponsibility.” 

am convinced, as most anyone would be 
who knows the facts, that neither from the 
standpoint of our civilian nor military de- 
tense can we afford the luxury of the in- 
efficiency and loss of manpower resulting 
from illiteracy. Sooner or later we must face 
up to the necessity of eliminating this blot 
from our national life. It is the responsi- 
bility of every agency of Government—Fed- 


` eral, State, and local—and of every citizen to 


do whatever is necessary to bring this about. 


A New Ike Age for Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, an 
Alaska newspaper, the Juneau Independ- 
ent, published an editorial in its July 22 
issue entitled, “A New Ike Age for 
Alaska.” The writer states in part: 

Alaska is accustomed to the deep freeze 
treatment. But the cold wave that blew 
frost in our direction from President Eisen- 
hower’s press conference last week was 
enough to chili the spirit of even the tough- 
est old sourdough among us. 


The writer refers, of course, to the 
President's attitude on statehood and 
concludes his editorial by saying: 

It looks like bleak and bitter weather ahead 
from here to 1956. The new Ike age for 
Alaska has begun. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the entire editorial printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A New IKE Ace FOR ALASKA 

Alaska is accustomed to the deep freeze 
treatment. But the cold wave that blew 
frost in our direction from President Eisen- 
nower's press conference last week was 
enough to chill the spirit of even the tough- 
est old sourdough among us. 

We wish it were permitted to quote an 
American President's press conference re- 
marks so we could tell you exactly what Ike 
said about statehood. We have a transcript, 
and we think most Alaskans—indeed most 
Americans—would find what our Chief 
Executive said pretty disconcerting. 

When a reporter from the Portland Ore- 
gonian tried to pin down the administra- 
tion's position on statehood, saying that 
the Interior Department mentioned defense 
considerations as objections whereas noth- 
ing of that kind was expressed at the Pen- 
tagon, Ike said he was indeed concerned 
about Alaska from a security standpoint. 

He said that the fate of the outlying areas 
west of Anchorage and north of the Yuko: 
troubled him. 5 
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Fair enough. We defer, of course, to 
President Eisenhower's knowledge and judg- 
ment in defense matters. 

But the President went on from there to 
lay the basis for what we all must now fear 
will be a new Ike age for Alaska. He did it 
when John W. Vandercook, of the American 
Broadcasting Co., confessed he didn’t quite 
understand the theory that a Territory is 
necessarily easier to defend than a State. 

Ike replied that he wouldn't say it was 
easier to defend. What he would say was 
that it was easier to use. It was easier to 
use, he explained, because in one case, it 
would be under the absolute control of the 
contral Government, while in the other it 
wouldn't. 

This strikes us as being about what 
George III would have said about his col- 
onies in America, They just weren't nearly 
so handy to use when their inhabitants 
began talking about life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. The absolute control 
of the central Government was George's 
paramount aim then as we're afraid it is 
Ike's—as respects Alaska—now. 

What our President said at his press con- 
ference was the most shocking—and we're 
afraid revealing—thing we've heard in the 
line of attitudes toward Alaska in a long, 
long time, 


Sd Cong. Budget estimate 
rye EDERE Sn ae eg, SS $68, £21, 899, 138 
„c 50, 28, 590, 985 


It will be noted from the above that 
the reductlons in the Truman budget 
estimates in the Ist session of the 83d 
Congress totaled 814,082,557, 147. The 
reduction for the 2d session totaled 
$2,596,459,780. The total appropriations 
for the last session of the 82d Congress 
exceeded $75 billion. 
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It looks like bleak and bitter weather 
ahead from here to 1956. The new Ike age 
for Alaska has begun. 


Lighty-third Congress Appropriations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFF CLEVENGER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1954 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
one big promise the Republican Party 
made to the people 2 years ago was to 
cut unnecessary spending, deficit financ- 
ing, and arrest the rapid deflation of our 
dollar and cut our taxes., 

The first must come from saving 
through less spending; the next, stop- 
ping inflation through checking the 
great borrowing in excess of national 
ability to pay more taxes, 

What is the record of the 83d Repub- 
lican Congress? 


House Appropri- 
ations Committee 
| recommendation 


Decrease below 


Approved budget estimated 


$53, 939, 700. 159 | $54, 539, 342, 491 | —$14, 082. 557, 147 
—2, 506, 450. 780 


46, 780, 200, 7 47, G42, 131, 205 


The following table shows the reduc- 
tions recommended by my subcommittee 
for the State Department, Justice De- 
partment, Commerce Department, and 
the United States Information Admin- 
istration: 


um 


State, Justice and Commerce fiscal year, 1981 
s.. 


The supplemental, 1 = 
State, Justice, Commerce and USIA, fiscal year, 1955. 
The supplemental, W 


House sub- Decrease 
2 committee rec- below 
ommendation estimate 
ä — $1, 469. 491. 515 | $1, 113. 146, 712 — $326, 347, 803 
Sabas 147, 854, 042 72, 018, 242 —75, 835, 800 
—— 1. 313. 920,900 ] 1,146, 985, 000 166, 932, 960 
— 129, 305, 746 23, 291, 297 —106, 014, 449 


3, 060, 575, 203 | 2,385, 444,251 | —678, 131, 012 


From the above table it will be seen 
that the State, Justice, and Commerce 
Departments subcommittee, of which it 
is my privilege to be chairman, made one 
of the deepest percentage cuts of any 
committee. 

The men on my committee, Mr. 
COUDERT, Mr. Bow, and Mr. Coon—and 
for the most part sustained by the three 
from the minority party, Mr. Rooney, 
Mr. Preston, and Mr. Srxes—and the 
members of the full Committee on Ap- 
propriations all deserve the thanks of 
the American taxpayers everywhere. 
This subcommittee recommended reduc- 
tions of more than $675 million below 
the budget estimates, which represent a 
reduction of over 22 percent. 

Every time an appropriations request 
is reduced those responsible therefor are 
severely criticized. It is a thankless task, 
but one which must be done if this great 
Nation is to remain solvent. 


The Big Slide of 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. R. POAGE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Farm- 
er, can you feel the price supports on 
which you have so long relied sliding 
out from under you just when you need 
them most? American farmers asked Mr. 
Benson for a fish but were given a 
serpent; they asked for a loaf but were 
handed a stone by the present Republi- 
can administration. The farmers of 
America have asked for 90 percent of 
parity suports, and in the campaign of 
1952 were promised those supports by 
the party now in power. In a speech 
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made by General Eisenhower at Brook- 
ings, S. Dak., during that campaign, we 
find the following statement: 

The Republican Party is pledged to the 
sustaining of a 90-percent parity price sup- 
port, and it is pledged even more than that, 
to helping the farmer obtain his full parity— 
100 percent of parity—with the guaranty 
and the price supports of 90 percent. 


This was not an extemporaneous 
speech but a well thought out appeal for 
farm votes. The above quotation ap- 
peared in the news release handed out 
before the speech by the Republican 
Campaign Committee, as well as in the 
speech itself. 

On July 1 of this year the House of 
Representatives was called upon to re- 
deem that pledge. I doubt that during 
the past 18 years I have been a Member 
of this House that I have ever witnessed 
a more cruel exhibition than that day’s 
repudiation of the party pledge and of 
all party members who tried to honor 
it. On that day we saw a coalition of 
those who were determined to pull the 
foundations out from under all price 
supports, repudiate not only their party's 
pledge, but also repuidate the only real 
farm leaders their party has produced, 
including Chairman Horx, of the Agri- 
culture Committee. Everyone agreed 
that farm prices were low—too low—yet 
the overwhelming majority of the Re- 
publicans voted for a flexible“ plan, a 
“sliding scale.” Now I ask you, have 
you ever seen anything slide uphill? In 
spite of any explanations or excuses they 
may offer, the Republican leaders de- 
manded and received unwaivering sup- 
port of lower farm prices, and this pro- 
gram does mean lower suports every 
time supports are needed. Let no one 
deceive you. When the country suf- 
fers a widespread disaster like drought, 
production will naturally decrease the 
prices will go up without any supports. 
Farmers do not need price supports 
when production is short—but that is the 
only time this sliding program would 
give 90-percent supports. Farmers need 
supports when the market is low. That 
is exactly when the Republican plan will 
slide right out from under them. Any 
time farm prices start sliding down, Mr. 
Benson's supports will slide right down 
with them. Reminds me of buying a 
lead life preserver. 

Much of our fuzzy thinking on price 
supports stems from the fact that most 
people do not know or do not remember 
that the great bulk of our losses have 
occurred on commodities which were 
being supported by the very flexible plan 
which the Republicans are now extend- 
ing to all crops. Our greatest losses, 
on potatoes, occurred while the support 
on potatoes was flexible. Supports on 
dairy products were and still are flexible. 
On the other hand, supports on the 
basic commodities have not been flex- 
ible and up until the day the present 
administration came into power had 
not cost the taxpayers one thin dime. 
In fact as of January 1, 1953 the basics 
showed a net profit to the Government 
of $13,011,290. True, Mr. Benson has 
lost more than $100 million on basics dur- 
ing the past 18 months. But about 
fourteen-fifteenths of all price support 
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costs have involved nonbasics—and 
most of his losses have been under flex- 
ible programs. How stupid can we get? 
Here we abandon the cheapest and most 
effective support program we have yet 
devised and substitute a program which 
has proven to be both costly and ineffec- 
tive. Does anyone think flexibles kept 
us from growing excessive surpluses of 
potatoes? 

Another widespread fallacy which has 
received general acceptance in recent 
months is the belief that lower farm 
prices would, of themselves, eliminate 
our surplus problem. A lot of people 
seem to believe if you will but lower the 
price of farm products you will mate- 
rially reduce farm production without 
any governmental controls. Mr. Benson 
points to the evils of large surpluses 
and then, without one scintilla of proof, 
assumes that if we would lower the price 
of our basic commodities we would auto- 
matically reduce our surpluses. There 
never was a more fallacious conclusion 
presented to the American people. If 
you do not control the production of ag- 
ricultural commodities, lowering the 
price will simply result in the production 
of more and more of the things you do 
not need, until everyone goes broke to- 
gether. 

Let me illustrate this with the example 
of cotton. In 1937 we produced our larg- 
est cotton crop. At that time we had 
supports of 53 percent of parity. The 
farmers knew their product would 
bring a smaller amount of money per 
unit of production. They reacted as 
farmers always have and always will 
react; they tried to make up in in- 
creased units of production what they 
stood to lose in price. With 53 percent 
supports they grew our largest cotton 
crop. How can anyone seriously believe 
75 percent supports would control pro- 
duction? 

Do not tell the American people you 
will restore the farmer’s freedom if you 
destroy his livelihood. You do not re- 
store anybody's freedom by making him 
an economic slave. The latest statistics 
show that even now all farmers, includ- 
ing the most prosperous, in our rich 
Texas blacklands just barely make 75 
cents per hour for their labor. The Re- 
publican Party wants these farmers to 
work for less than the legal minimum 
wage for industry, and for less than one- 
half of the actual average industrial 
wage. 

The farmer will work in the face of 
seemingly insurmountable difficulties 
to provide for his family. If he has to 
grow twice as much to receive the money 
necessary to pay his obligations, then he 
will attempt to grow such an amount, 
and our surplus problem is only aggra- 
vated. Of course, the present adminis- 
tration's program will bring about a re- 
duction of surpluses in time—after it has 
bankrupted enough farmers. What 
American wants that kind of produc- 
tion control? 

The Republicans speak of a flexible 
program as opposed to what they. call 
the rigid system which is now in ef- 
fect. Let me point out that we have no 
rigid system, and that just as parity in 
itself is flexible so is 90 percent of parity. 
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Parity is that price for farm products 
which will return to the farmer today 
a buying power comparable to that 
which his production had during the 
base period—generally July 1, 1909, 
through June 31, 1914. In other words, 
parity relates the present value of the 
farmer’s products to the cost of things 
he has to buy. It goes up when farm 
costs go up; it comes down when the 
general level of prices comes down. It 
is not a fixed amount in dollars and 
cents, but is intended to retain a maxi- 
mum degree of stability in farmers’ buy- 
ing power. That's all the flex“ I want 
to see. ‘ 

I am of the opinion that agriculture 
is still the basis of our entire economy. 
History has proven that any time we let 
the price of the basic agricultural com- 
modities drop to as low as 75 percent 
of parity, our country has suffered a 
devastating depression. From past ex- 
perience we know that jackrabbit stew 
and other such dishes do not compare 
very favorably with the meals of pros- 
perity we have enjoyed during the past 
20 years of Democratic administration, 
In fact, when the farmer cannot buy 
and a depression comes, it is likely to be 
more difficult to catch a jackrabbit in 
Pittsburgh than in Punkin Center. 
Many of our great labor organizations 
have realized this fact, and I have been 
heartened to see them take a firm stand 
for national prosperity against the 
Eisenhower-Benson policy of creep- 
unemployment. 

We have heard a lot of talk about 
principle in connection with the farm 
price support program. I have listened 
to some very tear-jerking speeches about 
“I stand above petty politics” and “I 
base my stand on principle,” and “I am 
for 75 or 824% percent of parity sup- 
ports because it would be wrong in prin- 
ciple to get 90 percent.” 

Now let us be sensible. What is the 
difference in principle between 90 and 
75 percent? It is merely a question of 
arithmetic. True, it is a matter of tre- 
mendously important economics, but 
there is no principle involved in the 
choice of figures. It is pure hogwash 
to tell the American people that the level 
of support is a matter of principle. 

I think it is a sound principle to give 
price supports to the American farmer 
when he cooperates by accepting con- 
trols to bring his production in balance 
with consumptive demands. I think such 
supports should be high enough to keep 
the farmers’ children in shoes, and 
maybe to invite Santa Claus to visit the 
farm home at Christmas. I am for that 
principle. The Democratic Party, and 
19 idependent acting Republican Con- 
gressmen are for that principle. 

Why should we accept 8214 percent 
of parity next year? Why should we 
accept 75 percent of parity the follow- 
ing year? The proponents of the ad- 
ministration have not told us. They 
have talked in generalities about the 
evils of the present program. They have 
talked about the immorality of 90-per- 
cent supports. The freedom about 
which Mr. Benson talks will not be re- 
stored by this cut in farm income, be- 
cause even Mr. Benson admits we will 
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have to maintain exactly the same cen- 
trols which we have today. We will still 
have acreage allotments. We will still 
have marketing quotas. We will still 
have surpluses. We will still spend tax 
money to move these surpluses; but we 
will have less tax money because there 
will be less income. We will retain every 
evil, but we will lose most of the bene- 
fits of the present program. 

We will not get lower prices for the 
consumer. The producer of basic com- 
modities always gets a very small part 
of the consumer's dollar: about 2% cents 
out of a 17-cent loaf of bread, about two 
bits out of a $3.99 shirt, possibly half 
a cent out of a 2l-cent box of corm- 
flakes. Actually, the price of wheat has 
dropped 10 to 15 percent since this ad- 
ministration came into office, but the 
price of bread has gone up by a like per- 
centage. If Mr. Benson is able to cut 
the farmer’s price of corn by 25 cents per 
bushel, how much do you believe that 
will reduce the price of grits? The only 
reduction in the price of food will be 
the result of lessened consumer buying 
power, as unemployment increases. 

In the final analysis, you get neither 
a reduction of surpluses nor an increase 
in freedom for the farmer. You get 
neither lower prices to consumers nor 
any saving to the taxpayer. The only 
thing you do get is less income for the 
farmer, less buying power in farm areas, 
and a lesser degree of prosperity 
throughout the entire country. This Re- 
publican plan for flexible supports is 
nothing more than the revival and ex- 
pansion of a system which has already 
failed, It proposes that you burn the 
house down because you cannot afford 
a new living room carpet, and that you 
move the family out and live under the 
trees. I think we had better remember 
that those trees will shed their leaves, 
come winter. 


Priest Rapids Mess Good for a Chuckle 
Says Wenatchee World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record two edi- 
torials. The first is from the Wenatchee 
Daily World of July 28, 1954, and the 
second from the Grand Coulee Star of 
July 29, 1954. 

Both editorials comment on the con- 
troversy which has developed over con- 
struction of Priest Rapids Dam. As of 
the date the editorials were written, the 
State power commission was in competi- 
tion with Grant County public utility 
district to become the licensee. Both 
editorials deplore the fact that the State 
commission has seen fit to take action 
which may cause a delay in getting this 
project under construction. 

Under legislation recently passed by 
Congress, the so-called “local interests” 
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have only 2 years in which to apply for 
a license. If the public power agencies 
in the State of Washington start fight- 
ing among themselves, the 2-year period 
may well elapse with no action being 
taken. 

There is an additional comment in the 
Wenatchee editorial which I call to the 
Senate’s attention, as follows: 

If you take water and run it through a 
pipe for drinking purposes, it's real Ameri- 
canism. If you run the same water through 
a pipe and raise crops with it, that’s fine, 
too. But if you run the same water through 
a pipe to turn a wheel by which you can 
make electricity, it’s “socialism.” 

Silly, isn’t it? 

We hope the power commission can laugh 
at its own predicament, 


There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Wenatchee Daily World of 
July 28, 1954 

Priest Rarms Mess Goop FOR A CHUCKLE 

With two hearings scheduled for the next 
month, the question as to whether Grant 
County Public Utility District or similar 
public organizations should build the Priest 
Rapids Dam on the Columbia River or 
whether the new Washington State Power 
Commission should construct it ought to be 
well aired. 

A lot of questions will undoubtedly be 
asked at the July 30 meeting of the com- 
mission in Seattle and at the August 20 
meeting of the public utility district in 
Ephrata. But there's one inquiry, which, if 
we were taking the stand for the power 
commission, we'd hate to have asked. 

We'd be awfully embarrassed. 

It's this: 

Why are the forces who have been shouting 
creeping socialism each time the Federal 
Government attempts a new power project 
or each time a public group seeks to expand 
its service through democratic process, now 
suddenly, hurriedly and enthusiastically 
embracing socialism by putting the State in 
the power business? 

We get a real chuckle out of the commis- 
sion rushing pellmell into the socialistic 
public power field, calling a secret meeting 
and doing other hurry-up behind-the-scenes 
maneuvering, to keep Grant County Public 
Utility District from going socialistic and 
building Priest Rapids Dam before the com- 
mission can. 

Of course, we don't look upon development 
of waterpower resources by the people as 
anything but the healthiest kind of democ- 
racy, just as is the formation of Irrigation 
districts and cooperative groups. 

This hollering of socialism also provides 
us with a laugh in another instance. : 

Hells Canyon Dam, a project as fine as 
Grand Coulee Dam, has been called every- 
thing in the book, but the most frequently 
heard charge is that it's socialistic. 

Now we find the people who've been saying 
this, including the Governor of Idaho, ad- 
vocating another dam in the same stretch 
of the river, known as Mountain Sheep. (It 
just so happens that it doesn't interfere 
with Idaho Power Company's three-small- 
dam plan of partial river development.) | 

Thus, you see socialism is a geographic 
thing, too. At Hells Canyon, a Federal dam 
is socialism. A similar dam 60 miles down- 
stream at Mountain Sheep site is nothing 
to worry about. i 


Perhaps it can be best summed up like 


If you take water and run it through a 
pipe for drinking purposes, it's real Ameri- 
canism. If you run the same water through 
a pipe and raise crops with it, that's fine, 
too, But if you run the same water through) 
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a pipe to turn a wheel by which you can 
make electricity, it’s socialism. 

Silly, isn't it? 

We hope the power commission can laugh 
at its own predicament. 


— 


[From the Grand Coulee Star of July 29, 
1954] 
Power COMMISSION OUT oF BOUNDS IN INTER- 
FERENCE WITH Pairst Rapis Dax 


It is deplorable that the State of Washing- 
ton which is so heavily dependent upon pub- 
lic power has a State administration which 
consistently endeavors with marked success 
to foul up the development of new projects 
which could greatly benefit industrial 
growth. 

The latest blunder has been pulled by the 
State power commission which is sticking 
its unwanted nose into the Grant County 
Public Utility District planned development 
of the Priest Rapids site on the Columbia 
River. The State body's action in filing for 
a temporary permit to construct the dam is 
clear out of line. 

The public utility district has done all of 
the preliminary planning to date, even to 
the point of getting the necessary legislation 
through Congress. Now the State body steps 
in and through its action may delay the proj- 
ect indefinitely. This looks like a “sour 
grapes” action more than anything else and 
much bitter feeling is going to result. 

The State power commission, which was 
originally slated to be something of an ad- 
visory group and not a dam-bullding agency, 
could very well pick out some other site and 
promote a project of its own inception. In- 
stead, this group sits back and lets another 
agency lay all of the groundwork and then 
enters the scene to stir up unnecessary delay 
and dissention, 

This is an excellent example of the type of 
leadership this State enjoys in the field of 
public power. If as much effort and State 
finances had been used by the State adminis- 
eration to discover and promote an original 
power project as was squandered in opposing 
Hells Canyon, for instance, there could con- 
ceivably be another development of this 
type underway. The Ice Harbor project 
would be a dandy for the State to build if 
it is sincerely interested in promoting power 
dams, On the basis of the record to date, 
we are frankly dubious of the commission's 
value toward development of the State's re- 
sources, 


Hate Mail 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, during the closing days of the 
session a report on the subject of hate 
mail from the Postmaster General was 
received by the chairman of the House 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. This report resulted from the initia- 
tive of our colleague, Representative 
Jacos K. Javits, of New York, who has 
filed a resolution requesting it. 
| ‘There is general aversion in this coun- 
try to certain willful purveyors of false- 
hood concerning racial and religious 
groups whose one object seems to be to 
divide class against class and group 
against group, and hold up to contempt 
the ideals of liberty, equality before the 
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Jaw, and brotherly human consideration 
which have been foundation stones of 
our American civilization since the days 
of our Founding Fathers. 

This type of propaganda is bad enough 
during ordinary times; but it is unbear- 
able during a period of cold war when 
cunning adversaries are seeking every 
means to infiltrate, subvert, and divide 
the American people. 

The time has come to find a way of 
curbing this evil. That must be done 
without encroaching upon time-honored 
American freedoms granted by the Bill 
of Rights, and particularly freedom of 
the press. Here is another example 
where purveyors of division use the cloak 
of American constitutional freedom in 
order to undermine those very freedoms, 
Constitutional protections were never 
intended to serve as a cloak for such ac- 
tivities. A way must be found within 
the framework of the Constitution to put 
some limit on this type of activity, and I 
believe it can be. 


Existing law is inadequate to restrain 
this menace. That fact was spelled out 
in detail in the above-mentioned report 
from the Postmaster General. He said: 

The Congress has, over the years, pre- 
scribed what may or may not be transmitted 
through the mails. * Section 1717 of 
title 18, United States Code, provides that cir- 
culars, postcards, prints, newspapers, etc., 
which contain matter advocating or urging 
treason, insurrection, or forceful resistance 
to any law of the United States are nonmail- 
able. This same section also provides that 
matter in violation of a number of other sec- 
tions of title 18 is likewise nonmail- 
able. * è It should be noted, however, 
that these sections do not expressly provide 
for the exclusion from the United States 
mails of matter attacking a particular re- 
ligion, religious group, or race.“ * It is, 
of course, regretted that the postal facilities 
are employed for the dissemination of mate- 
rial of this type. However, in the absence of 
authority to exclude it, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral has no alternative but to accept the 
material and deliver it to destination. 


This report from the Postemaster 
General came too late in the session to 
make possible the drafting and mature 
consideration and enactment of legis- 
lation at the present session. However, 
this deficiency in our laws must be rem- 
edied, and I have therefore filed a bill 
which, during the adjournment of Con- 
gress, will be available to Members and 
to the many persons and organizations 
interested in this subject. 

It is clear that there are principles of 
law which can be relied upon to provide 
some measure of remedy to the intoler- 
able abuse above referred to. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States has 
many times held that even freedom of 
speech is not unlimited. 

The most frequently cited limitation 
was that voiced by Mr. Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes when he pointed out 
that freedom of speech could not be 
construed so as to permit a prankster to 
shout “fire” while sitting in a crowded 
theater. Even more to the point is the 
decision of the Supreme Court in Beau- 
harnais v. Illinois (343 U. S., p. 250), in 
which it upheld the provisions of an Illi- 
nois statute making it a crime to exhibit 
in any public place any publication 
which “portrays depravity, criminality, 
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unchastity, or lack of virtue of a class of 

citizens, of any race, color, creed, or re- 

ligion” which “exposes the citizens of 
any race, color, creed, or religion to 
contempt, derision or obloquy.” 

In the chapter of the Criminal Code 
dealing with postal crimes and nonmail- 
able matter, there is a catchall provision 
making letters and writings nonmailable 
which are used in the commission of 
other crimes which are there listed. The 
dissemination of hate mail during these 
days of the cold war might properly be 
attacked as an attempt at sabotage or 
subversion; and a provision might be in- 
serted in the chapter dealing with that 
subject, and then included in the above- 
mentioned list. However, in view of the 
difficult constitutional questions in- 
volved, it seemed better, at least for the 
time being, to limit the remedial provi- 
sions to one making the dissemination of 
such material nonmailable. 

The bill which I am filing was drafted 
along the above lines and reads as fol- 
lows: 

A bill to amend section 1717 of title 18 of the 
United States Code, so as to make non- 
mailable certain defamatory and other 
matter 
That section 1717 of title 18 of the United 

States Code is hereby amended by relettering 

subsections (b) and (c) thereof as (c) and 

(da), respectively, and by inserting after sub- 

section (a) of such section a new subsection 

as follows: 

“(b) Any written or printed matter or 
thing upon which is written, printed, or 
otherwise impressed any epithet, term, or 
language of libelous, scurrilous, defamatory, 
or threatening character as regards an indi- 
vidual or religious or racial group, or calcu- 
lated by the manner or style of display and 
obviously intended to reflect indecently and 
injuriously upon the character or conduct 
of another or which portrays depravity, crim- 
inality, unchastity, or lack of virtue of a 
class of citizens of any race, color, creed, or 
religion, or which exposes the citizens of any 
race, color, creed, or religion to contempt, 
derision, or obloquy is nonmailable matter, 
and shall not be conveyed in the mails, nor 
delivered from any post office, nor by any 
letter carrier, and shall be withdrawn from 
the mails under such regulations as the 
Postmaster General shall prescribe.” 


Labor Department Employee Wins Robert 
B. Irwin Memorial Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to insert the following article contained 
in the publication Performance: The 
Story of the Handicapped, concerning 
Miss Louise McGuire, veteran handi- 
capped-worker specialist in the United 
States Department of Labor's Wage and 
Hour and Public Contracts. Miss Mc- 
Guire is a resident of my congressional 
district and has rendered outstanding 
service to our Federal Government. 
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LABOR DEPARTMENT EMPLOYEE WINS ROBERT B. 
IRWIN MEMORIAL AWARD 


In recognition of outstanding accomplish- 
ments through many years service in behalf 
of blind workers, the National Industries for 
the Blind has presented the Robert B. Irwin 
Memorial Award to Miss Louise McGuire, 
veteran handicapped-worker specialist in 
the United States Department of Labor's 
Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divi- 
sions. She also represents the Wage and 
Hour Administrator in connection with Pres- 
ident's committee activities. 

The objective of the National Industries 
for the Blind is to provide work for the blind 
and to standardize and market blind-made 
products on a nonprofit basis. Its vice pres- 
ident, Peter J. Salmon, and Miss Roberta 
Townsend, chairman of the Workshop on 
Industrial Homework, made the presentation 
on behalf of President William Ziegler, Jr., 
at a banquet May 20 at the Burlington Ho- 
tel in Washington. 

The award citation of Miss McGuire, re- 
cites in part, “In affectionate appreciation 
and grateful recognition and in tribute to a 
long and distinguished career of service to 
mankind, both here and abroad“ .“ It 
describes Miss McGuire as one, “Who, with 
patience, fairness, and enthusiasm, has 
worked toward better understanding and 
application of the Federal labor laws as they 
affect the workshops for the blind * .“ 
It was the first time the award has been 
made to an individual. 


AWARD IN MEMORY OF PIONEER WORKER FOR THE 
BLIND 


The memorial award of the National In- 
dustries for the Blind was established in 
memory of the late Robert B. Irwin who, with 
Helen Keller, pioneered in developing useful 
activities for the blind and in educating em- 
ployers and the public generally to their 
needs and capabilities for gainful employ- 
ment. 

Last March 4, Miss McGuire received the 
Labor Department's distinguished service 
award from Secretary James P. Mitchell, for 
her notable and devoted leadership over 
many years in raising the labor standards 
and working conditions of the handicapped 
workers throughout the country. 

Not so long ago, her friends in the Depart- 
ment noticed Miss McGuire's arm bandaged 
up in a sturdy cast. She had been in an 
auto accident while on Government busi- 
ness. Louise was philosophical about her 
injury. “With all my years of working on 
problems of the handicapped, I really knew 
for the first time how it feels to do a job 
when you have a physical disability. For- 
tunately, mine was temporary. Some people 
have lived for years under disabilities. We 
want to make sure these folks hare what 
they need and want—opportunities for em- 
ployment.” 

Joining the Wage and Hour Division at 
its inception in 1938, Miss McGuire has been 
primarily responsible for developing regula- 
tions dealing with wage rates and other 
benefits for handicapped workers under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. z 

As secretary of the Wage-Hour Adminis- 
trator’s Advisory Committee on Sheltered 
Workshops, Miss McGuire has been highly 
successful in obtaining voluntary compli- 
ance with Fair Labor Standards Act provi- 
sions on the part of sheltered workshops. 
National leaders in this field have attested 
to the valuable effect of the act on the wage 
status of both clients and employees of 
charitable nonprofit agencies, and have rec- 
ognized how Miss McGuire has aided in se- 
curing understanding of the law. 

Always interested in ways of advancing the 
welfare of the handicapped, Miss McGuire 
has prepared statements about wage and 
hour and other workshop standards for the 
use of many charitable and religious or- 
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ganizations. The ILO, at a meeting of United 
Nations agencies, as an outstand- 
ingly useful document, a Handbook on Shel- 
tered Workshops, which she edited. 

Her advice and consultation services have 
become more and more in demand. Fre- 
quently called on to address local and na- 
tional organizations, her participation is also 
sought in conferences on various social prob- 
lems. 


What Should We Do With Our 
Agricultural Surplus? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an article 
entitled “What Should We Do With Our 
Agricultural Surplus?” written by my 
colleague, the senior Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. THYE] and published in the 
summer 1954 issue of the Heartland. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHAT SHOULD We Do WITH OUR 
AGRICULTURAL SURPLUS? 
(By Hon, Epwarp J. THYE, of Minnesota)! 

What to do about our surpluses of agri- 
cultural commodities is one of our most im- 
portant domestic problems, 

In a real sense the surplus problem is the 
farm problem, for no program we set up for 
agriculture will serve satisfactorily during 
peace years unless it includes a sound ap- 
proach to managing and handling surpluses 
when they occur. 

These surpluses are, of course, the amounts 
of food and fiber produced on the farms of 
America which are in excess of markets avall- 
able in any given year, at prices accepted 
us reasonable and just in this country. It 
could well be argued whether we have any 
surpluses at all when considered in the light 
of the needs of our own growing populations 
or the fact that over one-half of the people 
of the world are living on the edge of star- 
vation and suffering from malnutrition 
diseases. 

And yet we cannot escape the fact that 
we will soon have $6 billion worth of sur- 
plus foods and fibers in Government storage 
which are feeding and clothing no one, 


United States Senator Enwarp J. TAYE, 
of Minnesota, was Governor of his State from 
1943 to 1947, when he began his service in 
the Senate. He was reelected for a second 
6-year term in 1952 by the largest total vote 
ever given a candidate for the Senate in 
Minnesota. Ep THYE, as he is best known 
to his constituents, has operated his own 
farm near Northfield, Minn., since 1922, and 
he still runs this farm of nearly 600 acres 
with hired help while devoting full time to 
his senatorial duties. Before being elected 
lieutenant governor of Minnesota in 1942, he 
had served for 4 years as deputy State com- 
missioner of agriculture. In the Senate he 
has been a leading member of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry. He is also 
a member of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and chairman of the Committee on 
Small Business. He was one of the early 
advocates and a consistent supporter of the 
St. Lawrence seaway project, 
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It must be perfectly evident to anyone 
looking at the tremendous inventories of 
Government-owned farm products that we 
have not found the solution, With all our 
know-how in industry, in commerce, and in 
distribution, must we stand helpless in the 
presence of this problem? I do not think so. 

Much depends on how we approach this 
problem. Surely in our great inland States, 
which constitute the heartland of Ameri- 
ca, there can never be an acceptance of the 
idea of scarcity for we know that an abund- 
ant production is not only the natural course 
of a sound agricultural economy, but one of 
the greatest sources of the Nation's strength. 

We must always have sufficient plantings 
of food and fiber to meet our needs. It is 
inevitable that in some years, when all fac- 
tors are favorable. including such an un- 
certain one as the weather, there will be 
surpluses. We must not allow the propor- 
tionately small surpluses of our Nation’s 
farm economy to bring about a recession for 
our farmers. That is a major reason why I 
have advocated the need of dealing effec- 
tively with our surplus problem before we 
undertake to make drastic changes in the 
level of farm-price supports. It is such a 
well-established fact as to scarely need any 
restatement that if agriculture does not 
share fairly in the national income, or if the 
farmers suffer a depression, every other seg- 
ment of the economy will sooner or later 
experience the same adversity. 

Some of our best farm economists have 
said that the nature of the farm business, 
our superb soil resources, and our present 
stage of development in the world make farm 
surpluses for many years to come not only 
inevitable, but highly desirable. In fact, 
these surpluses can well be one of our great- 
est blessings. 

If we look to the future we realize that 
there will be a need not for less but for 
greater production of food and fiber on our 
farms. Our prospective growth of popula- 
tion for the next quarter of a century is 
for an average of around 1.6 million a year, 
so that by 1975 we probably will have a na- 
tional population of possibly 190 million, or 
40 million more people than we now have. 

We have used about 360 million acres of 
cropland each year since 1920, when we 
had approximately 4 acres of crops per capi- 
ta. We have now 2.7 acres due to the 
growth of population. Yet during this pe- 
riod we have actually increased our total 
farm output by more than our population’s 
grown—a feat unparallelled in the agricul- 
tural history of the world. 

By 1975 we shall probably have to feed 
our people around 2.2 acres of cropland 
per capita. This would mean that yields 
per acre would need to be increased about 
one-fourth, and we would require a greater 
relative increase in output from livestock 
and pastures. This will seriously strain our 
capacity to expand production to equal the 
population’s expansion—to say nothing of 
dietary improvement. 

It is of no comfort today, when surpluses 
tend to overflow all reasonable storage ca- 
pacity and we have yet to implement the 
solutions, to observe that 20 years from now 
we may have a critical underproduction, 
but no long-range farm program can fall to 
take note of these future needs. This is 
one reason why I personally have advocated 
a program for the use of diverted acres taken 
out of production that would encourage the 
planting of legumes and other soll-building 
crops against the day when there will be 
greater demands on our productive capacity. 

As we consider our immediate surplus 
problem, we must not forget that our Amer- 
ican farmers brought production to a high 
level during the war period to meet the 
needs of this country and its allies for food 
and fiber that were essential to winning the 
war. We must not forget that it was at 
the Government's urging and encourage- 
ment that a high level of production was 
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maintained during the more recent defense 
build-up. Farming is by nature an industry, 
quite unlike manufacturing, where it is not 
possible to control or balance the units of 
production except over a considerable pe- 
riod of time. 

It was only last fall, during the planting 
season of winter wheat, that the Govern- 
ment took steps to provide for acreage al- 
lotments for wheat, a program in which 
farmers by direct vote agreed to cooperate 
in order to reduce the surplus in this basic 
crop. It was only this past spring that simi- 
lar programs for corn and cotton, two other 
basic crops, were inaugurated. 

I do not regard acreage allotments as the 
final solution of the problem. They are at 
best a temporary expedient, but I believe 
they must be undertaken at this time in our 
effort to bring our surpluses into manage- 
able proportions. And, as I have said, these 
arrangements must be coupled with a sound 
program for use of diverted acres that will 
provide for soll-building practices and that 
will avoid production of crops tending to 
create new surpluses in other commodities. 

We have been regrettably slow in working 
out an effective program along these lines, 
for obviously here is a place where the Gov- 
ernment must take the lead although the 
willing support and cooperation of the farm- 
ers themselves are essential to make the pro- 
gram work. 

Other steps which represent parts of the 
solution involve a program of larger use of 
these commodities to improve the nutrition- 
al standards of the American people, to pro- 
vide for increased distribution in welfare 
programs considering the needs of certain 
low-income groups, and to enlarge the ben- 
efits of the school-lunch program. 

Up to this time we have certainly not 
made sufficient distribution of such surplus 
food on hand as dairy products, considering 
the need in certain lower-income groups or 
the objectives of the school-lunch program. 

In a single year the Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service inventories have grown to a total 
of 270.6 million pounds of butter, 282 mil- 
lion pounds of cheese, and 469.6 million 
pounds of nonfat milk solids. 

Yet for the fiscal year ending July 1, 1953, 
only 22.3 million pounds of butter went into 
the food-distribution program, 8 million 
pounds to institutions, and only 0.3 million 
pounds for welfare purposes, including dis- 
tribution to needy Indian people. 

The Department of Agriculture has stepped 
up the butter-distribution program for the 
present fiscal year to a total of 61 million 
pounds. It can be accelerated, not only for 
the good of agriculture but for the good of 
our people. If the distribution program 18 
too cumbersome and restricted, other sound 
methods should be employed that will make 
these food products available to people who 
cannot afford to buy them on the market. 

There is, moreover, a place for industry- 
financed sales promotions. Per capita con- 
sumption of dairy products, for example, has 
dropped, although the datry producer has one 
of the greatest foods that could be offered 
on the market. Fluid milk contains natural 
milk sugars and calclum that are essential 
in one’s diet. The surpluses in dairy prod- 
ucts would vanish if we undertook a real 
selling program in this country of this highly 
nutritive food. 

In addition there are three foreign chan- 
nels for use of surpluses in farm production 
in this country; namely, (1) normal com- 
mercial export markets, (2) sale of surpluses 
outside of these channels with acceptance of 
local currency for reinvestment in the pur- 
chasing countries, and (3) distribution of 
surpluses largely through church rellef or- 
ganizations, refugee organizations, and other 
nonprofit agencies. 

Congress has recently had under consid- 
eration provisions of an act to increase the 
consumption of our agricultural commodi- 
ties in foreign countries. This legislation 
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declares it to be the policy of the Congress 
that this greater dissemination of abundance 
shall be managed to expand international 
trade, to promote the economic stability of 
American agriculture and the national wel- 
fare, and to further the foreign policy of the 
United States. It authorizes the use of 81 
billion over the next 3 years to broaden the 
program for sale of food and fiber for the 
local currencies of other nations, and a pro- 
gram of barter for strategic materials needed 
by the United States. 

It permits the President, to the extent of 
$300 million in 3 years ahead, to furnish 
emergency assistance on behalf of the people 
of the United States to friendly peoples of 
other nations, to meet famine and other 
urgent relief requirements, It makes com- 
modities available for relief distribution 
abroad by private nonprofit welfare organi- 
zations. It expands the availability of food 
for needy persons in the United States, for 
the school lunch program, and for other non- 
profit uses. 

This 3-year program is essentially a good 
one. In permitting exchange of commodities 
now in Government storage for foreign cur- 
rency, goods, or services, the act provides a 
means by which we can acquire additional 
strategic materials, defray part of the cost 
of our military base construction program 
abroad or meet other overseas commitments, 

I believe there is a most constructive op- 
portunity also for use of some of our sur- 
pluses for distribution among the needy peo- 
ple of our friends and allies, including such 
distribution by voluntary agencies which are 
well equipped to do the job on a basis that 
will give a maximum of benefit to persons 
who really need this help. 

There have been occasions when gifts of 
food under crisis conditions have been proved 
a most effective stroke of diplomacy. Dis- 
tribution of food packages in West Berlin and 
and the shipment of wheat to Pakistan are 
examples of generosity fully rewarded by 
payment in good will. 

All of these steps which I have enumerated 
are essential in dealing with our surplus 
problem. It is apparent that the high fixed 
cost nature of the farm business and the un- 
certainties and hazards of farming make the 
effort for full production not only logical but 
necessary. Also, the rapid improvement of 
our knowledge, methods, and machinery in- 
sures a continued rapid increase in our pro- 
ductivity per man, per acre, and per head of 
livestock, 

Vexing and troublesome though the result 
may seem to be, this is the American way. 
And so, until our population catches up, 
there will be surpluses. If we are wise and if 
we are forthright In our planning we will be 
able to manage them. 

In the final analysis, this abundant pro- 
duction could well be the most powerful 
weapon of peace ever given to a nation. Let 
us use the surpluses to help feed hungry 
people, to help them gain strength so they 
can themselves become more productive. Let 
us use them as a far more potent destroyer 
of communism than is the hydrogen bomb, 
for communism has no greater ally than 
hunger, and democracy and freedom have no 
greater ally than a well-nourished people. 

If these surpluses are allowed to waste, or 
are dumped onto the world markets to break 
normal markets, great discredit and ill will 
to us will be the result, On the other hand, 
if these surpluses are used to relleve hunger, 
to increase productivity and trade, and to 
establish new future demands without inter- 
fering with normal private trade, we can 
reap rich haryests of good will, of reduced 
costs of checking aggression, and of increased 
profitable future trade with friendly nations. 

Let us never forget that the great con- 
tinued abundance of our food and fiber— 
the even full flow from our farms of the 
means of high standards of living—is one 
of the greatest factors in our Nation’s great- 
ness and of its leadership in the world. 
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Report to the People of the Eighth Con- 
gressional District of Wisconsin—VIII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a report to the people 
of the Eighth Congressional District of 
Wisconsin on my voting and attendance 
record for the 2d session of the 83d Con- 
gress. E 
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No attempt has been made to include 
votes on all of the numerous bills, mo- 
tions, and amendments, but the report 
does include all rollcall votes, all quorum 
calls, and my votes on some other meas- 
ures on which there was no record taken, 
but which I believe are of importance 
and concern to the people of my district. 
The purpose of this report is to collect 
in one place and in concise form infor- 
mation which is scattered through some 
14,000 pages of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp. It also contains information which 
is not available from any public record 
but which I feel should be made avail- 
able to the people. 

The descriptions of the bills and the 
amendments or motions as contained in 
the report are for the purposes of identi- 
fication only; no attempt is made to de- 
scribe the legislation completely or to 
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elaborate upon the issues involved. I 
believe this word of caution is advisable, 
in view of the fact that the descriptions 
used are, for the most part, taken from 
the official titles of the bills which un- 
fortunately do not always reflect the 
nature or true purpose of the legislation. 
Upon request, I will be pleased to furnish 
more complete information concerning 
any particular bill, as well as a summary 
of the issues involved and the reasons for 
my vote. 

The furnishing of this report continues 
a service I began in the Ist session of the 
80th Congress. This is the eighth report 
of my voting and attendance record. 
These eight reports show how I voted 
on 1,252 questions in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Based on quorum calls and 
the record votes, they also show an at- 
tendance record of 95 percent. 


Voting and attendance record, Representative John W. Byrnes, 8th District, Wisconsin (83d Cong., 2d sess.) 
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Voting and alltendance record, Representative John W. Byrnes, 8th District, Wisconsin (83d Cong., 2d sess.) —Continued 
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os) 06 On motion to recommit with instructions to limit bond purchasing authority to periods when no cash is available, (Rejected, 80 to 250.).| Nay. 


o June 17 Mag oes . ̃ —— RS Say ae f r DON r eed tae ERI Ekg ene Present, 


» Rex, 583, providing for disagreement to a Senate amendment to the Housing bill providing for publie housing and agreeing to conference 
requcsted by Senate: 
87 . da. n e . 5 . ee 
59 June 28 | Quorum call 


80 | June 20 
wW | June 30 
nations (mutual security bill): 
91 do.. lach ure committed by treaty to | Vea. 
92 d 
do 
July 1d 
July 2 9 . 
II. K. 9680, providing for continyed price support for agricu!tural products, augmenting the marketing and disposal of such products, and 
providing for greater stability in the products of agriculture: 
96 do. Sone to provide flexibility in price supports from 8234 to 90 percent of purity for the 1955 crops of basic commodities. (I’assed, | Yea. 
Poe | ERN /// ↄ . ð es. 


bowsing Federal agencies, including post offices, by executing purchase contracts: 
July 7 On adoption of conference ROE, 
srt hein ae . 8 . 5 eee — 5 oe in the extonsion and improvement of vocational reha- 
` servicers, provide for a more è ve use of ay: e unds and otl In lisions of that act: 
7 July $ On passage. (Passed, 347 to ö.) ores eae od 8 = . 5 2 Tes. 


1 Li prosent, would have voted “yea,” 


Measure, question, and result Voto 


crs E NE O S iy Sgt iene a E eee ß TE . ̃ ͤ .... ͤ ͤ | TOMI g, 
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mall Date 
7 „ Vote 


1955 
July 84 H. R. 9709, a bill to extend and improve the unemployment compensation program: 
PR 400 On motion to rocommit with Instructions to Impose Federal standards upon State programs, (Rejected, 110 to 241. 
W todon On passage, (Passed, 300 to 88. Sg stad PIRA PN AA EERI WEI CANNA E ESA A E AEN E ETA cg ies 
H. R, 9540), revising aud ortonding the laws relating to espionage and sabotage: 
100 |. ode. On passage. awed, 324 to 0.) 
jot | July 12 arty cat! 


102 July 13 — debater ::: ff!!! hae age nanetoe 


H. R. eio, the health service eee plan reinsurance bill: 

103 „00 nr , ::. rk. . aE] 

J% July 15 uorum cil 

3 627, reiterating tho opposition of the House of Representatives to the seating of the Communist regime in China in the United 
nti 

108 do On range, (Passed, 381 to 00 

105 | July 20 | Qnorum call 


H. R. 7830, the Housing Act of 1944: 
107 [do On recommittal motion desizned 8 2 140,000 new units of public housing over a 4-year period In lieu of the 35,000 new units for fiscal 
year 1055, (Rejected, 156 to 23 
108 do. —On-adoption of conforonce ae Adopted rr! pnt E AEE A py AE RAP ee Re eee 
1 . extending the time for initiating training under the Korean dl bill of rights to 3 years instead of the present 2 years after dute of 
€ 5 
10% July 21 On pas r ↄðͤ P ⁵ↄ k ²˙Lk'¹ẽñ a ed A Se a eo oe ea eee ae 


hae 4 II. R. ai, i erating incresses in 3 and pension to veterans of all wars and their dependents: 
10 d. — r — — —. ———— 
II. R. 5117. n postal 255 increases and postal pay ‘Increases: ‘ 
111d. Oam i . rules and pass with au amendment. (Rejected, 2 to 171. A 34 majority is necessary for passage under suspension 
of the ru 
H. R. 7180, providing for loss of nationality by native-born or naturalized citizens upon conviction of advocating or conspiring to advocate the 
overthrow of the United States by use of force or violence: 


doo r rr e eA Wee BC pS ee ee ret 
II. R. 4180, increasing Federal contributions to § : 
3 0 (I'ussod. voice vote.) 
112 July 2 8 
Amorican Activities: 
113 | July 2 r a 
114 -d0 ..- r ES a a 
R. 90757, amending the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, as amended: 
fe 5 85 = sas „Ên amendment reluting to atomic patents, (Passed, 203 to 159.) 
sf . 9757, amending the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, as amended: 
17 do. On motion to recommit. 2 165 to 2220 
IIS Ao (Passed, 251 to 150 
11% July —.— „7SFTTTTFTFFCCCCT—T—T—T—T—T—TVTPTVTVTVTbVTDTDTbPVTVf—w—V——... — ä eink | EES 
h 7 the mutual security r appr ‘opridtion bili for fiscal 1955: 
120 | July 28 passage. (Passed, 266 to 125). — — ——— — 
H. 10 460. a bill to revise the internal revenue laws of the United States: 
121 do. On motion to reconimit with Instructions for House conferees to agree to Senate amendment which deleted section viding crelit 


against the income tax of an individual of a percentage of the dividends received (com cortuin domestic corporations, (Rejected, 109 to 


27.) 
122 de On adoption of conference report. (Adopted, 316 to 77.7 
ee ee e ee CR , ere 
Res. 626, providing for the consideration Hy tn 231, authorizing the construction, operation, aud aminienaney 
Interior of tue Fryingpan-Arkansas project, Colorado: 


1M do n passage. (Iojovted, 188 to 13. 
a, k. 97H, eee the borrow ing power of 'orporati 
125 | July 2 On Apo / cal np cig no Spgs beeen abs bees oes 
8 for sine die adjournment of the 2d sess, of the 83d Cong. on July 31: 
17 — Sal pe ne Flas Ce O LG, REE E rr . A E 
= iasol VOOM a x 


123 | July 30 e O T Ey eI D VARNE OE NP CI R EI Ee 


129 . do. . in paenga, ent, 10 to 0. . Bs ee ie et Veo ESSER ao A 
H. R. 9644, amending see, 1001, N 44 of the Tarii Act of 1980 with respect to hardboard: 

10 do. On Ganson. T T R a i D a ES ST E ST ß — 
H. Con, Res. 266, woviding for sine die adjournment of the 2d sess. of the d Cong. on July 31: 

331 do On passage. Slopes, A DSPE EVENE E RE E E a Boer edna EE N A AA ie E A 


H.R. ee naoh vo the Sccrotary of the Interior to construct, operate, and maintain the Taleut division of the Rogue River Basin recla- 
mat ion t. 
12 . a6, On 8 (Passed, Wen, Add ata ene EY ate SOs EERO LEYS Te 2 PO ee Vea. 
e ęę Pr ß pp ̃ĩðĩ ß ð , ĩðͤ eee 
R. 22. providing for orderly termination of Federal supervision over the property and members of the Menominee Indian Tribe of Wis- 


Aug. 3 


8 n pasuge. å — 
I. E 009, prohibiting payment of of annuities to Federal oflicers and employees convicted of certain orines: 


ae On Lr C ͤůͥ¹kyjvꝛꝛ;k ð d ̃] ] ³3ů . ]%—ÿ' .. . ]. ‚ß— — 
H. R. 8006, safeguarding te rights of riparian landowners in Wisconsin whose title to property has been brought into question by reason of 
pda ero 3 and grant: 
8 On passage. (I DOWNS SING Dn cre sine th ah alan sans T . ͤ . bar aeeegiamees 


S. 3681, authorizing Civil Service Commission to make available group life Insurance for civilian officers and employees in Federal service: 
ay") 3 On ak r e . 
m 


Yea, 
Present, 


yves: 
137 do On 5 to discharge the Committee on Rules from further consideration of H. Res. 500, the rule providing for consideration of H. R. 
3 (Passed, 348 Wo 20.) 
138 do in pang. (Passed, 382 ty 29.) ...--...- 
T x H. wa bit popao for ee of S. 2033, relati 
Bees | ooo 130. 


“att ie On passige. (Passed, 202 Aye. 
141 | Aug, 16 Fanie call : Prosent, 


142 d. oO n a. 


TTT 


— — — 


* 
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ail Date Measure, question, and result Voto 
No. 
795. 
9 H. Ros e providing for House agreement to Senate amendment to H. R. 6672, providing for a temporary increase in statutory debt limits 
until June 30, 1955: 
eee e ʒ e er een Ses Ven. 
H. R. 9680, providing for continued price support for agricultural products, augmenting the markcting and disposul of such products, 
and prov iding for greater stability in e of agriculture: 
Ane. 17 On recommittal of conference report. (Rejected, voice vote.) 
Heath, ESS On adoption of conference report. (Adopted, 208 to 47. Nay. 
H. R. 10283, providing rewards fer information concerning illegal manufacture or acquisition of special nuclear material and atomic weapons: 
. ere eee e . . ae pattie hens Yea. 
SFG) RRP RRR Fe ESS SS ieee Acai AS pg DE SNS Breen Se Pherae oI Pe A E maple LE PEPE ea MO 7 Ree Ge Rare y ena Seay Meo Present, 
S. 37046, outlaw ing the Communist Party, prohibiting members of Communist organizations from sorving In certain representative capacities, 
and for other purposes: 1. 
e On motion to instruct conferees to accept Senate amendments, (Adapted, 208 to 100 „ nen n nee e eee Nay, 
H. R. 10041, making appropriations for Mutual Security for fiscal year 1955; 
145 | Ang. 19 On adoption St conhwerice Lepore: ,, ß ͤ ͤ v yd ß Nav. 
146 |...do_.... On motion ordoring previous question on amendment providing $55 million and providing 80 e of tho foreign currency generated | Nay. 
shall be used to strengthen and improve the civilian economy of Spuin. (Adopted, 186 to 76.) 
8. 3706, outlawing the Communist Party, prohibiting membership of Communist organizations from serving in certain representative capaci- 
ties, and! for, other purposes: 
347 . 0 On adoption of conference report. (Adopted, 265 to 2.) AAT ELEN INARI A erent P PN 
II. K. 2236, providing for regulation of certain pubtic transportation in the Washington metropolitan area: 3 
148 | Aug. 20 On recommittal of conference roport with instructions to eliminate establishment of Washington Metropolitan Area Transit Regulatory | Nay. 


Commission, (Rejected, 95 to 164.). 


AN EXPLANATION OF TERMS 


Of necessity the report contains par- 
liamentary and legislative terms with 
which the reader may not be familiar. 
An explanation of some of these terms 
may, therefore, be helpful: 

A. A quorum call consists of a calling 
of the roll of Members to determine 
whether or not a quorum— a majority of 
Members—is present. No business may 
be conducted when if is found that a 
quorum is not present. 

B. Recommittal: Generally, on all im- 
portant bills, a motion to recommit the 
bill to a committee, with or without in- 
structions, is voted upon by the House 
before it votes upon passage of the bill. 
If such a motion is adopted, it means 
that the bill will be changed, delayed, 
or even killed. However, when a motion 
to recommit is accompanied by instruc- 
tions, the vote generally indicates 
whether the Member is in favor of or 
opposed to the change in the legislation 
proposed by the instructions and does 
not necessarily indicate his position on 
the bill as a whole. A motion to recom- 
mit with instructions, if adopted, does 
not kill the bill. 

C. The type of bill can be determined 
by the letters which precede its number. 
All bills that originate in the House are 
designated by an H; those that originate 
in the Senate by an S. There are four 
main types: 

First. H. R. (S) designates a bill 
which when passed by both Houses in 
identical form and signed by the Presi- 
dent, becomes law. 

Second. H. J. Res. (S. J. Res.) desig- 
nates a joint resolution which must 
pass both Houses and be signed by the 
President before becoming law. It is 
generally used for continuing the life 
of an existing law, or in submitting to 
the States a constitutional amendment, 
in which case it does not require the 
signature of the President but must be 
passed by a two-thirds majority of both 
Houses. 

Third, H. Con. Res. (S. Con. Res.) 
designates a concurrent resolution. To 
become effective it must be passed by 
both the House and Senate but does not 
require the President's signature. It is 
used to take joint action which is purely 


within the jurisdiction of Congress. 
Many emergency laws carry the provi- 
sion that they may be terminated by 
concurrent resolution, thus eliminating 
the possibility of a Presidential veto. 

Fourth. H. Res. (S. Res.) designates a 
simple resolution of either body. It does 
not require approval by the other body 
nor the signature of the President. It is 
used to deal with matters that concern 
one House only, such as changing rules, 
creating special committees, and 80 
forth. 

D. Rule: Important bills, after ap- 
proval of the committee concerned, go to 
the House Committee on Rules where a 
rule, in the form of a House resolution 
(H. Res.), is granted covering the time 
allowed for debate, consideration of 
amendments, and other parliamentary 
questions. 

E. Conference: Representatives from 
both Houses of Congress meet in confer- 
ence to work out differences existing in 
the legislation as passed by the two 
bodies. Upon conclusion of their con- 
ference, a report is submitted to each 
House setting forth the agreements 
reached. Each House then must act by 
way of adopting or rejecting the report 
in whole or in part. 

F. Ordering the previous question: A 
motion to order the previous question, if 
adopted, shuts off further debate on the 
question before the House and prevents 
further amendments to such proposition. 

G. A bill may pass, or be defeated, by 
one of the following kind of votes: 

First. Voice vote: The Speaker first 
asks all in favor to say “aye” then those 
opposed to say “nay.” If there is no 
question as to the result, this is sufficient. 

Second. Division: If the result of the 
voice vote is in doubt, the Speaker asks 
those in favor to stand, then those op- 
posed to stand. He counts in each in- 
stance and announces the result. If he 
is in doubt, or if demand is made by one- 
fifth of a quorum, then— 

Third. Tellers are ordered. A Mem- 
ber on each side of the question is ap- 
pointed as teller, and they take their 
places at each side of the center aisle. 
Those in favor walk through and are 
counted. ‘Those opposed do likewise. 
The result settles most questions, but 


any Member, supported by one-fifth of 
a quorum, can ask for a rolicall. This 
privilege is guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion, 

Fourth. Rollcalls place each Member 
on record on the particular measure in- 
volved. Each Member's name is called 
and his vote recorded. Rollcalls consti- 
tute the official voting record of the 
House. 

The outcome of various votes are indi- 
cated in parentheses in the record above. 
In the case of rollcall votes, the actual 
vote is shown—the yeas first and the 
nays last. 


What My Home Means to Me 
EXTENSION OR REMARKS 


HON. JAMES c. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent, I insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a copy of a let- 
ter by Mrs. Sylvia B. Zsuffa, of 886 Cher- 
ry Street NW., Atlanta, Ga., which was 
chosen for the first award in a contest on 
What My Home Means to Me, sponsored 
by Home Modernizing magazine and its 
publisher, W. Wadsworth Wood, of Chi- 
cago, III.: 


ATLANTA, Ga, 
Mr. W. Wapswonrn Woon, 
Small Homes Guide, Inc., 
Chicago, Ii. 

Dran Mr. Woop: We have just bought a 
dream. To the passer-by, it is just another 
old house set high on a hill, Nothing smart 
about it. But to us, it is our dream come 
true. 

The past few years have not been easy. It 
is not easy when you're 40, with a growing 
family to go into the Army for a second time, 
when your country calls; to pull up roots; to 
face long separation, then the difficult ad- 
jJustment to an alien environment. 

Now we have a home, Home? What does 
it mean to us: First of all, it means “to- 
getherness”—my husband near; the children 
busy at homework in the evening. 

Second, it means permanence. A strange 
word in these impermanent times. But we 
can't name anything that would give us a 
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greater sense of permanence than our own- 
ing a few feet of land in this, our country, for 
which my husband fought, 

And last, our home means adventure. The 
cooperative excitement of building a new 
kitchen; of learning how to use a sander; 
wield a paintbrush. In short, of making our 
home a livable dream, which, like all dreams, 
is measured by the amount of personal strug- 
gle put into them. 

Sincerely, 
Sylvia B. Zsuffa 
Mrs, SYLVIA B. Zsurra. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAN 


OF CALIFORNIA = 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record, The Re- 
publican Record of the 83d Congress. It 
is understood, pursuant to the prior or- 
der, that additions and corrections may 
be made at a later publication date; but 
I desire to have the material printed in 
the Appendix of today’s RECORD. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, reserving the right to object, and 
I shall not object, is this confined to the 
Republican record of the 83d Congress, or 
is it the record of the 83d Congress? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. It is the record of 
the 83d Congress; but I believe it is cus- 
tomary for both the majority leader and 
the minority leader to have it printed. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orb, as follows: 

Tue Repustican Recorp 

The Elsenhower administration and the 
83d Congress worked together and our joint 
efforts resulted in the following notable 
achievements: 

We ended the fighting and sacrifices of 
American lives in Korea; kept the United 
States out of the war in Indochina; liqui- 
dated the Communist foothold in Guate- 
mala; strengthened the free nations; and 
confronted Russian imperialism and Com- 
munist aggression with the firm determina- 
tion to safeguard freedom and attain genu- 
ine peace. 

We reorganized and strengthened the na- 
tional defense by policies and programs 
capable of providing security over the long 
pull at substantial savings and without un- 
due strain on the national economy. 

We acted decisively to safeguard the Na- 
tion from enemies within its borders and to 
rid government, labor, education, and all 
other phases of American life from Com- 
munist infiltration and subversion. 

We successfully bridge the difficult transi- 
tion from war to peace and maintained pros- 
perity at the highest level in the Nation's 
history. Price, wage, and rent controls were 
ended, freeing American enterprise from un- 
due Government interference. The national 
economy was stabilized and the value of the 
dollar strengthened, ending the cheating of 
our people by inflation and avolding the dis- 
tress of deflation, while employment, pro- 
duction, wages, and earnings remained high. 

We cut taxes by nearly 67½ billion, re- 
ducing individual income-tax payments, ex- 
cise taxes on goods consumers buy, and pro- 


children. 
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viding substantial benefits in other deduc- 
tions and allowances for individuals and 
enterprise, 

We acted to end the shameful waste of 
farm surpluses, and to provide farmers with 
a long-range program for an independent, 
self-reliant agriculture, with Government 
providing a shield against destructive forces 
beyond farmer control. 

We continued, strengthened, and enlarged 
programs to meet human needs, to 
strengthen civil rights, to ald our veterans 
to become established in civilian life, and 
to provide adequate care for the disabled, to 
expand social security, and to assist the 
aged, the blind, and dependent widows and 


We arrested the trend toward destructive 
socialistic tendencies in Government by the 
encouragement of private competitive en- 
terprise, thrift, and the self-reliance of our 
people. -d 

We encouraged the States to meet their 
proper responsibilities; urged labor and pri- 
vate enterprise to solve their own problems 
without Government interference; and 
worked to make all our people more self- 
reliant. We restored to the States the rights 
of the States to develop submerged lands, 
and other resources within their boundaries, 

In these and all other respects a Repub- 
Hean administration and Congress fostered 


. the forward progress of a free nation under 


a government without favoritism, without 
corruption, without waste or extravagance, 
but efficient, economical, trustworthy, and 
fair to all. 


OUTSTANDING PROGRAM ENACTED DESPITE 
SLENDER MARGIN 


In two busy, exacting sessions, the 83d 
Congress carried through to enactment an 
outstanding program of constructive legis- 
lation. It did this even though Republican 
control rested on slender voting margins. 
The Senate began and ended with a bare 
Republican majority of one. For almost a 
year after the death of Senator Taft, Re- 
publicans were actually in the minority. In 
the House the Republican margin in the first 
session started at 7 but fell to 4 at the close 
of the second session through deaths and 
resignations. 

The achievements of the Congress were 
made possible by close coordination between 
House and Senate and harmonious relations 
with the President and the executive de- 
partments and agencies. Congress’ heaviest 
workload—the regular annual appropriation 
bills—was efficiently handled and fully com- 
pleted in the 1954 session before the start of 
the new fiscal year July 1. This removed 
confusion and uncertainty from Government 
administrative in the executive branch— 
an achievement which Democratic-controlled 
Congresses utterly failed to accomplish in 
recent years. 

Party support of the Republican leadership 
and of the President ran exceptionally high. 
Congress was neither a rubber-stamp nor 
an unruly critic of the President’s program. 
Beginning with White House conferences 
with Republican leaders in both Houses 
including standing committee chairmen, 
and continuing with weekly conferences 
throughout the session, Congress and the 
President cooperated for the good of the 
Nation. Detailed and continuous bipartisan 
consultations, not only on foreign policy 
but on domestic legislation as well, were 
carried on by the President and the Republi- 
can leadership with Democratic Party leaders 
in both Houses of Congress, 

The major accomplishments in detall are: 
REPUBLICANS END KOREAN WAR AND PRESS FOR 
PEACE WITH HONOR 

By placing American interests foremost 
and with firm, realistic policies, the Repub- 
lican administration accomplished the fol- 
lowing in its conduct of foreign relations: 
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It ended the fighting in Korea, secured 
the exchange of prisoners, and began the 
peaceful reconstruction of that war-torn 
country. By strengthening Korean troops, 
the administration was able to bring home 
several American divisions. ` 

It kept America out of a hot war in Indo- 
china while giving France aid and support 
until a negotiated truce was signed. 

It played an effective part in ending the 
Communist regime which had seized power 
in Guatamala. 

It took the initiative against ommunlsm 
in all parts of the world— 

By exposing Communist hypocrisy, de- 
signs, and tactics at Berlin and Geneva 
conferences, 

By a congressional resolution supporting 
a united Germany. 

By a Senate resolution condemning the 
Soviet mistreatment of minorities and ita 
callous disregard of human rights. 

By reaffirming official policy denying Red 
China’s admission to the United Nations. 

By leading American states at Caracas in 
the adoption of a resolution declaring com- 
munism to be a threat to freedom and peace 
in the Americas and pledging full consul- 
tation in the event of any aggression, 

By negotiating arms pacts to strengthen 
central American countries against Com- 
munist subversion. 

By taking appropriate steps to oust Ameri- 
cans in the United Nations who serve the 
Communist cause and by instituting an 
FBI check on the fitness of Americans for 
loyal service. 

By undertaking to share information on 
atomic weapons with allies in the common 
defense against Communist aggression. 

And by proposing an international pool of 
atomic energy for peace. 

At the same time the administration 
acted resolutely to reinforce the defenses of 
the free world. It pressed France and Italy 
for action on the European Defense Com- 
munity by indicating that American aid may 
not be forthcoming unless EDC or a satis- 
factory alternative is carried through. It 
continued to train and build up the NATO 
forces and to equip them with planes, 
guided missiles atomic weapons, and other 
materiel. New air bases were acquired in 
Spain and the bases elsewhere improved, 
European recovery and security are now so 
well advanced that American ald may be 
steadily and safely reduced. Military aid 
was given to Pakistan and aid to Nationalist 
China continued. 

Security pacts 


In addition to our network of security 
pacts with 39 nations, a treaty was con- 
cluded with Korea, a mutual assistance 
agreement was signed with Japan, and ne- 
gotiations were begun on a security pact for 
southeast Asia. The Senate ratified three 
treaties providing for the legal status of 
United States forces in Europe, and four 
treaties to settle claims and improve re- 
lations with Germany. The Senate ap- 
proved authority for the President to take 
appropriate steps consistent with constitu- ‘ 
tional processes to restore German sover- 
elgnty. 

Working strongly for world economic 
progress, the Congress and administration 
simplified customs procedures, made new 
studies of the trade agreements program 
and extended the act for another year, and 
continued the International Wheat Agree- 
ment. It concluded treaties of commerce 
and friendship with several nations, agree- 
ments on sugar production and marketing, 
and treaties concerning German debt settle- 
ments, Mexican migratory labor and duty- 
free trade with the Philippines, It climaxed 
years of hope and effort by arranging for 
American participation in the St. Lawrence 
seaway, opening the heart of the Nation to 
ocean shipping. 
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Humanitarian deeds 


Continuing its great humanitarian tradi- 
tion the United States sent food to East 
Germany, wheat to Pakistan, and entered 
upon a comprehensive program for distribut- 
ing farm-surplus commodities for famine 
and distress relief, and in exchange for stra- 
tegic raw materials. A program was enacted 
offering refuge for 214,000 Iron Curtain refu- 
gees, including many orphaned children. 

By many changes and improvements, the 
administration has achieved better manage- 
ment in handling foreign affairs. The State 
Department was reorganized. The Foreign 
Operations Administration and United States 
Information Service were set up as inde- 
pendent agencies. The Voice of America was 
greatly improved. Regulations on security 
risks haye been tightened and at the same 
time the rights of individuals have been pro- 
tected. By a complete overhaul, national- 
defense policies and programs were brought 
into more realistic relationship with foreign 
policies and commitments. And in this field 
of heavy executive responsibility for the con- 
duct of foreign affairs, the President worked 
in close cooperation with Congress and with 
bipartisan representaitves in both Houses. 


REPUBLICANS INCREASE NATION'S DEFENSE AT 
3 LESS COST 
By departmental reorganization, better 
Management, and a thorough overhaul of 
the entire national-defense program, the Re- 
publican administration has built a highly 
flexible, mobile Army, Navy, and Air Force 
capable of handling anything short of a 
major international war requiring all-out 
Mobilization. Should an all-out war occur, 
this program would and could be rapidly 
enlarged. 

Most significant are the actions (1) to 
maintain a large, well-rounded, highly 
trained and equipped military force for the 
indefinite future; (2) to incorporate atomic 
and other new weapons into the regular 
military arsenal for strategic and tactical 
use; (3) to establish an Air Force Academy 
comparable to West Point (Army) and An- 
napolis (Navy); and (4) to gear our military 
program to our foreign policies and commit- 
ments. 

These are history-making decisions. They 
result from a fresh appraisal of our defense 
program by a new team of military and civil- 
ian officials following the end of fighting in 
Korea. Their main object is to bring our 
defense program abreast of latest develop- 
ments in policy, technology, strategy, and 
tactics. g the long-term threat 
and varied tactics of Communist aggression, 
the new program replaces crisis planning for 
peak danger years with continuous combat 
readiness for any contingency. Research, 
production, procurement, and expenditures 
are better coordinated to fit the large mili- 
tary program into the framework of a sound 
civilian economy which the Nation can afford 
to sustain indefinitely if necessary. 

Many billions available for defense 


Defense Department appropriations for 
1955 alone total $28.8 billion of which $7.6 
billion is for the Army, $9.7 billion for the 
Navy, $10.9 billion for the Air Force, with the 
remainder for other departmental expenses, 
Supplemented by €55 billion in carry-over 
funds, the total available for expenditure 
will be $83.8 billion. In addition, $1.3 bil- 
lion has been authorized for military public 
works and large sums for atomic energy, mer- 
chant marine, and other programs related to 
the regular defense establishment. For 1955 
it is planned to have an Air Force of 120 
wings with 970,000 men and women as part 
of a planned buildup to 137 wings by 1957; 
an Army of 17 divisions with 1,173,000 men 
and women; and a Navy and Marine Corps 
of 689,000 personne! operating 1,080 ships and 
13,200 aircraft. Plans for improving the 
Reserve force are in the making. 
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Compared with previous years, the Ad- 
ministration has achieved greater actual de- 
tense power at lower costs and with substan- 
tial savings to taxpayers. 

The new program includes greater atten- 
tion to continental defense by extension of 
the radar system to the Far North in coop- 
eration with Canada, by a new continental 
aid defense command with improved fighter- 
interceptor forces and antiaircraft weapons, 
by coordinating communications systems 
throughout the country, by increasing the 
role of the National Guard in home defense, 
and by building cooperation in civil defense 
between local, State, and Federal units, 

NATO forces improved 

Our striking and defensive force in global 
operations has been strengthened by the ac- 
quisition of bases in Spain and by improve- 
ments in other foreign installations provided 
for in milit public works appropriations. 
NATO forces in Europe have been improved 
in organization, by provisions for the ex- 
change of information on atomic technology, 
by new equipment for conventional weapons, 
guided missiles, and atomic cannon, and by 
enlarged training programs for handling 
these newer weapons. 

By extended research and development, 
advances in technology and new production 
arrangements, all the armed services are im- 
proving the effectiveness of equipment and 
material. Congress provided $5 million for 
special air research and facilities at selected 
airbase laboratories. The President ap- 
proved an expanded stockpiling program for 
the purchase of some 35 to 40 strategic metals 
and minerals from domestic producers wher- 
ever possible. The Army concentrated its 
medium-tank production for greater effi- 
ciency at less cost. 

Many changes have been instituted to im- 
prove service morale. Legislation was 
passed to provide control of promotions and 
better proportion between grades of officers. 
The program for handling security risks has 
been firmed up. Commissions will be denied 
to doctors and dentists if they turn out to be 
security risks. Segregation in the services 
has been ended. 

NATION PROSPERS UNDER REPUBLICANS 


President Eisenhower and the Republican 
Congress have given the Nation its greatest 
period of prosperity in history—and have 
done so despite the adjustments required in 
changing from a war to a peacetime economy. 

The depression predicted by calamity 
howlers and partisan critics did not mate- 
rialize. 

Prosperity was not accident, however. 
The Republican Congress and Administra- 
tion took positive steps to instill public con- 
fidence, to smooth out the bumps that ap- 
peared here and there, and to spur peace- 
time activity to supplant declining war de- 
mands. Yet the Government did not re- 
sort to any of the deadly socialistic drugs 
prescribed by left-wing economic medicine 
men. 

Cost of living stabilized 

The cost of living was stabilized. In con- 
trast to the 6 percent average annual in- 
crease in living costs under the Truman ad- 
ministration, the cost of living has been held 
down to only slightly more than 1 percent 
since Republicans took charge. Likewise 
the rapid decline in purchasing power of the 
dollar occurring under the Democrats has 
been stayed. The value of the dollar has 
varied only one-half cent in the past 18 
months. 

Republicans moved quickly to wipe out 
restrictive controls. Less than a month after 
inauguration the President voluntarily ended 
wage controls. Price controls were removed 
by March 17, 1953. Federal consumer and 
real estate credit controls were abolished. 
Many other emergency powers over various 
aspects of the Nation’s economy were re- 
pealed by law, although Congress continued 
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to June 30, 1955, the President’s authority to 
allocate scarce and strategic materials in 
emergency and under the V-loan program, 
whereby the Government guarantees quali- 
fying types of defense contract loans. 

In line with Republican campaign pledges 
to remove the Government from competition 
with private business, the Congress acted to 
dispose of some 28 federally owned synthetic 
rubber plants and restored to States their 
rights to develop oil, minerals, and other 
natural resources. 

Construction activities encouraged—small 
business aided 


Congress enacted a great number of laws to 
help maintain a healthy, growing economy. 
In the construction field alone, this Congress 
compiled a notable record. It voted funds 
and encouraged the building of such things 
as houses, ships, hospitals, health clinics, 
highways, airports, and rivers, harbors, and 
flood-control projects. 

Small business already is benefiting from 
the Small Business Administration, created 
by the Republican 83d Congress to make 
loans, sublet prime contracts, and otherwise 
strengthen the backbone of America. 

All business will be stimulated and more 
jobs created as a result of the tax laws en- 
acted by the 83d Congress. 

Congress increased Federal research funds 
so that new ideas and technological pro- 
cesses can be made available for commercial 
uses, in turn meaning more jobs and better 
products. 

In a variety of ways the Republican Con- 
gress and administration moved to aid those 
relatively few areas of chronic and temporary 
unemployment. At least a dozen projects 
worth more than $20 million are being built 
in distressed communities through the tax- 
benefit program of the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization. Congress extended unemploy- 
ment compensation coverage to some 4 mil- 
lion workers. It also strengthened the un- 
employment compensation system by set- 
ting up a reserve of $200 million from which 
States may borrow when necessary, and in 
addition it provided for the refund of ex- 
cess tax collections to States, enabling them 
to Increase benefits to unemployed workers, 
as 25 States have already done. 

In addition, the Government has a whole 
arsenal of economic weapons which Repub- 
licans have pledged to use, if it should be- 
come necessary, to maintain a high standard 
of living for our people. 

Under Republican leadership, the Nation's 
economic barometers read “fair weather 
ahead.” 

REPUBLICANS MAKE RECORD-BREAKING TAX 

REDUCTIONS 

Republicans kept their pledge to reduce 
taxes—by a whopping $7.4 billion in 1954, the 
largest tax cut the American people ever en- 
joyed in a single year. 

Individual income taxes were reduced by 
about 11 percent beginning January 1, 1954, 
the first tax cut since the Republican 80th 
Congress. Only because the Republican 
Congress and administration slashed Gov- 
ernment spending by billions of dollars was 
the $3 billion income-tax reduction possible. 

By contrast, under Democrats taxes 
reached an all-time high in 1952. In fact, 
Democratic Congresses voted 14 out of 15 
income-tax increases since the first income 
tax law was passed in 1913 by Democrats. 

Excise tax cuts voted by the 83d Congress 
means savings for everybody—in all, some 
$999 million—and will stimulate business 
activity and employment, Excise taxes were 
reduced on such things as stoves, refrigera- 
tors, clothes driers, handbags, cosmetics, ad- 
mission tickets, sporting goods, telephone 
calls, and telegrams. To offset this loss to 
the United States Treasury, existing excise 
rates were continued on such items as liquor, 
beer, cigarettes, gasoline, automobiles, and 
cabaret admissions, 
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The excess-profits tax on business was 
continued for 6 months, to December 31, 
T953, to coincide with the date of tax cuts 
for individuals and to bring in some $800 
million of needed revenue to the United 
States Treasury. 

Millions benefit from tax revision law 


Millions of persons and thousands of busi- 
nesses will enjoy additional tax cuts under 
the far-reaching tax revision law the Repub- 
lican 83d Congress enacted this year. 

Over 60 percent—$827 million—of the $1.4 
billion of tax relief provided in the law goes 
to individuals, 

The first complete revision of the internal 
revenue laws in more than 75 years, the tax 
reform law represents the combined efforts 
of congressional committees and administra- 
tion officials to simplify Federal tax laws, re- 
move inequities, close loopholes, and stimu- 
late the country's economic growth without 
at the same time endangering the Govern- 
ment's financial condition. 

New tax features of particular benefit to 
individuals include: 

Larger deductions for medical expenses, 
affecting some 8,500,000 persons; 

Tax deductions up to $600 for costs of care 
of dependents (child under 12 or other de- 
pendent mentally or physically unable to 
care for himself), affecting some 2,100,000 
working people; 

Falrer treatment of persons receiving re- 
tirement income, affecting some 1,800,000 
people: more generous treatment of annu- 
ities, affecting some 800,000 people; 

More liberalized deductions for depend- 
ents, affecting some 1,400,000 taxpayers; 

More flexible provisions for depreciation, 
affecting some 9,600,000 persons; 

Partial relief from double taxation of divi- 
dends, affecting some 7,100,000 of the 47 mil- 
lion taxpayers in this country; 

More liberal deduction for interest under 
installment purchase contracts, affecting 
some 1,600,000 people; and 

More liberal allowance for soll and water 
conservation expenses, affecting some 500,000 
farmers. 

Some $536 million in tax relief will flow to 
business under the new tax code. At the 
same time, Congress continued for 1 year the 
52 percent tax on corporate earnings over 
$25,000 which, it is estimated, will bring in 
$1.2 billion in revenue. 

Features of the new tax code designed to 
stimulate business growth and create jobs 
include: 

More flexible provisions for depreciation, 
affecting some 600,000 corporations; 

A longer period for applying net operating 
losses against profits and allowance for divi- 
dent-received credit and percentage deple- 
tion in computing losses, affecting some 
50,000 businesses; 

An option to taxpayers to deduct research 
and experimentation costs from current ex- 
penses or to amortize the costs, affecting 
countless businesses; 

Less stringent tax treatment of “surplus” 
earnings accumulated by businesses to allow 
business, especially small enterprises, greater 
freedom in retaining funds for growth and 
expansion; 

Increased rates of percentage depletion on 
a variety of critical and strategic minerals 
in order to encourage the development of 
domestic sources of supply; 

More equitable treatment of partnerships; 
and tax accounting in closer accord with 
business accounting. 

Congress closed over 50 loopholes through 
which taxpayments had been avoided in the 
past and improved the law by many more 
technical provisions. 

Honesty and fairness replace corruption in 
taz collecting 

Besides providing generous tax cuts for the 
American people, Republicans cleaned up the 
mess found in the Nation's tax collection 
agency, the Internal Revenue Service. 
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Shown to be riddled with corruption under 
the Democratic administration, the agency is 
now well on its way toward becoming a model 
of honesty and fairness under the Eisen- 
hower administration. The crooks and 
grafters have been weeded out. Tax cases 
are being vigorously prosecuted, 

The up-to-date business methods installed 
by Republicans are giving taxpayers quicker 
rulings, faster audits, and earlier refunds. 
NEW OPPORTUNITIES FOR AMERICAN FAMILIES TO 

HAVE GOOD HOMES OF THEIR OWN 


The Republican 83d Congress has made 
it possible to help fulfill the fundamental 
desire of American familles to have good 
homes of their own. 

Enactment of the Housing Act of 1954 and 
related laws constitute a program designed 
to meet the problems of housing, for both 
civilians and servicemen, while providing 
sound community development and main- 
taining a growing economy. 

President Eisenhower asserted in his hous- 
ing message to Congress last January 25 that 
the major objective of the Republican ad- 
ministration’s national housing policy was 
“the development of conditions under which 
every American can obtain good housing.” 
When he signed the new law August 2, he 
halled the congressional action as “a major 
advance toward meeting America's housing 
needs.” 

Lower downpayments, longer periods to repay 

The Republican-sponsored housing law 
permits lower downpayments, lower monthly 
payments, longer repayment terms of up to 
30 years, and increased mortgage limits of 
up to $20,000. More money is made avall- 
able for home loans by the merger of all 
FHA mortgage insurance activities into one 
authorization which was increased by $1.5 
billion, 

Under the new FHA-insured mortgage 
program, it is possible, for example, to buy 
a $9,000 new home for $450 down and 
monthly payments of $46.83. 

This example of the new lower downpay- 
ment—in this case less than half the former 
downpayment rate—indicates how housing 
opportunities can open up in areas and for 
income groups never before reached. Mort- 
gage amounts under the new law are now 95 
percent of the first $9,000 of the value of a 
new home plus 75 percent of the value in ex- 
cess of $9,000. A $12,000 home can be pur- 
chased for $1,200 down, instead of 82,400, 
with monthly payments of less than $60. 
Home buyers also are protected by guaranties 
required from builders or sellers using FHA- 
insured mortgages. 

Housing actions result from intensive study 


Within a few weeks after taking office in 
1953, the Republican Admininsration ordered 
a complete review of all Government housing 
activities and policies. A 23-member Presi- 
dential Advisory Committee on Housing was 
appointed. The Senate and House Banking 
and Currency Committees held extended 
hearings in the Ist session of the 83d Con- 
gress. These resulted in the Omnibus Hous- 
ing Amendments of 1953, which encouraged 
construction of lower priced sale and rental 
housing and authorized construction of 33,- 
000 public housing units. -More than 1,100,- 
000 new homes were constructed during the 
first year of the new administration. Then, 
with the study of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, the recommendations of the 
Presidential Advisory Commission, and 
testimony received by congressional com- 
mittees, a broad-scale housing program has 
become law. This Housing Act of 1954 pre- 
sents a coordinated pattern, instead of a 
patchwork of assorted housing laws. 

Protections for home owners provided 

Also during the second session of this 
Congress, congressional committees un- 
earthed a major scandal wherein many al- 
leged irregularities and the taking of wind- 
fall profits were found to have occurred in 
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the administration of housing laws under 
the Truman administration. Republicans 
were determined to stop profiteering and 
other abuses and tightened up provisions of 
the 1954 law with this end in view. The 
law also provides protection to home owners 
from shoddy repair work by making lenders 
take part of the risk in each, FHA-insured 
loan for home improvements or repairs. 
FHA cracked down on luxury repairs by 
issuing an order in June 1954 prohibiting 
loans for such purposes. 

The new housing law includes a new ele- 
ment, This is the urban renewal program 
to save our cities by clearing slums and re- 
developing blighted housing areas. Where 
salvage of blighted areas is impossible, slum 
clearance is promoted and families are pro- 
vided with public housing, The law allows 
commitments for upwards of 35,000 such 
public housing units during the coming year 
for low-income families. 

Early in 1954 the volume of private hous- 
ing construction began to move ahead of 
1953. In midsummer the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reported that for the first 6 months 
of this year 564,100 units had been com- 
pleted, indicating that the 1954 rate may 
come close to the all-time record. Housing 
is geared into almost every industry in the 
country, These feeder industries cover the 
whole range of consumer durable goods. 
Taken as a whole, they add up to employ- 
ment for some 5 million persons and a sound 
prosperous economy. 

The long-standing concern for servicemen 
and their families received action by the 
Republican Congress in a new law authoriz- 
ing up to $175 million for 13,613 units of 
family housing for personnel in the military 
services. The Secretary of Defense would 
certify the necessity for such housing to be 
provided by the military departments near 
military bases. Military statisticians esti- 
mated that the cost of the units would be 
amortized over a period of 14 years because 
no housing allowance would have to be paid 
for each family occupying the housing units 
that could be constructed under this law. 

The Congress also authorized home and 
farmhouse loans to veterans and granted 
Korean war veterans the same preference as 
World War II veterans in admission to Goy- 
ernment housing. 

BUILDING THE NATION—DEVELOPING RESOURCES 

Under Republicans, the Nation moved for- 
ward with a great program of public works 
and with outstanding measures to develop 
our natural resources. 

The Republican Congress authorized over 
$1 billion for 183 navigation, flood control, 
and beach erosion projects throughout the 
Nation. 

It approved the St. Lawrence seaway proj- 
ect 


The administration, through the Federal 
Power Commission, approved construction of 
the St. Lawrence River power project by the 
State of New York and the Province of On- 
tario. When completed, the project will gen- 
erate the second largest amount of power of 
any similar project in the country. 

The 83d Congress approved the largest Fed- 
eral coast-to-coast roadbuilding and im- 
provement program in history. 

It authorized an $837 million military and 
naval public works construction program. 

It modernized the Atomic Energy Act to 
speed up the development of nuclear energy 
for peacetime use. 

It revised Federal land acts for a more 
economical development of mineral lands 
and other natural resources. 

It authorized irrigation and reclamation 
projects. 

It made surplus seed available for reseed- 
ing of rangelands. 

It revised the Water Facilities Act to aid 
conservation of land throughout the United 
States, its Territories, and possessions. 

The Republican Congress returned to the 
States their rights to submerged lands, but 
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retained for the Federal Government almost 
nine-tenths of the offshore lands and 83 per- 
cent of the estimated mineral deposits. 

It provided for upstream watershed pro- 
tection and flood prevention under local con- 
trol, thereby helping reverse the 20-year 
trend toward a policy of having the Federal 
Government hand down decisions on what 
projects are needed and where. 

It permitted the Federal Power Commis- 
sion to license local public-utility districts 
and private power companies to pay for and 
construct their own power projects at no cost 
to the Federal Government. Such projects 
Would be operated on a partnership basis 
with the Government, with the Army engi- 
neers handling navigation and fiood-control 
features of such projects. 

It authorized what potentially will be the 
third largest public power dam in the Na- 
tion—Priest Rapids Dam on the Columbia 
River. Construction of other dams also was 
authorized. 

It authorized construction of new tankers 
for defense purposes. 

It approved a modernization program for 
merchant ships and created a Federal Ship 
Mortgage Insurance Fund to facilitate pri- 
vate financing of new ship construction. 

It approved a lease-purchase program 
whereby rent money may be used for even- 
tual purchase of Government buildings, sav- 
ing taxpayers millions of dollars in outlays 
for new post offices and other Federal struc- 
tures. 

It approved legislation for various services 
to improve public lands. 

The President proposed a vast $50 billion 
national road-building program, most of 
which would be self-financing. 


Platjorm pledge on resource development 

fulfilled 

The record of this Congress in the fields 
of public works, natural resources, and water 
policy fulfilled in detail the promises in the 
Republican platform adopted in 1952. For 
example, the platform stated: “We favor 
restoration to the States of their rights to 
all lands and resources beneath navigable 
inland and offshore waters within their bis- 
toric boundaries.” This was done. 

In the first session, two long-standing and 
important questions relating to use of sub- 
merged lands and the historic rights of 
States were resolved. The Submerged Lands 
Act of 1953 confirmed the ownership, title 
rights, development rights, and leasing rights 
of States to the lands and resources under 
navigable waters out to their historic bound- 
aries, The Federal Government's authority 
is preserved in the case of navigation, com- 
merce, national defense, and related matters. 

Another new law, the Outer Continental 
Shelf Lands Act, extended the Jurisdiction 
and control of the Federal Government to 
the subsoil and seabed of the entire Con- 
tinental Shelf adjacent to the shore of the 
United States. 

The Federal Aid to Highways Act author- 
izes a 2-year program of $1.9 billion in Fed- 
eral aid for building, improving, and modern- 
izing roads in every State. It will make pos- 
sible the improvement of about 40,000 miles 
of highways; stimulate the Nation's economy 
through additional employment and increase 
business for manufacturers of road building 
materials and equipment; strengthen na- 
tional defense; it means less traffic conges- 
tion and safer travel. In July 1954, the Pres- 
ident proposed a $50 billion contruction and 
modernization program for the Nation's 
highways. The plan is based on a system of 
properly articulated highways that is intend- 
ed to help solve the problems of speedy, safe 
transcontinental travel and intercity com- 
munication, plus a financing proposal based 
on self-liquidation of each project where that 
is possible. 

Dream of seaway to Atlantic Ocean realized 


The dream of an all-water route from the 
Atlantic through the Great Lakes to the 
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Midwest for most oceangoing ships was 
realized in the St. Lawrence seaway legis- 
lation. Increased expansion in commerce 
and trade will in all probability run into 
the billions. The seaway will bolster the 
line of communication in our national de- 
fense system. Cost of the project is to be 
financed by bonds which will be paid off 
by tolls. 

The omnibus rivers and harbors and 
flood control bill authorized more than $i 
billion for 105 navigation projects at an esti- 
mated cost of $319.2 million, 56 flood-control 
projects at $413.3 million, 22 beach-erosion- 
control projects at a cost of $14 million, and 
modifications for a variety of existing proj- 
ects. Almost every area of the Nation is 
benefitted by the law. 

The Republicans gaye more impetus than 
ever before to the development of atomic 
energy for peacetime use by our people. 
The Congress passed iegislation bringing 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1946 up to date for 
the common defense of free nations, for 
the promotion of peacetime uses, and to meet 
other realistic and fast-moving developments 
in the fields of nuclear energy. The act per- 
mits limited exchange with United States 
allies of information about atomic develop- 
ments and authorizes and encourages atomic 
development by private industry. The Atom- 
ic Energy Commission is permitted to dis- 
pose of electric energy it produces in the 
course of its own operations, but not to pro- 
duce electricity for commercial purposes 
unless authorized by Congress. Private in- 
dustry will be permitted to use atomic re- 
actors and related facilities under a licensing 
system. The Congress expressed its belief 
that atomic power at competitive and con- 
sequently lower cost could be reached more 
quickly if private enterprise were encouraged 
to participate. The AEC entered into an 
agreement with the Westinghouse Co. to 
develop and build an atomic powerplant 
near Pittsburgh. The Duquesne Light Co., 
a privately owned public utility serving the 
Pittsburgh area, was licensed to operate the 
atomic generating station, paying the Gov- 
ernment for the atomic heat generated at 
the Westinghouse plant. The heat would 
be used to make electricity. The AEC also 
announced it was negotiating with a private 
utility in the South to furnish AEC with 
power. The AEC in turn would feed the 
power to TVA which is running short of 
electricity because of atomic demands. The 
AEC also entered into a contract with North 
American Aviation for an atomic power test 
plant near Los Angeles. 


REPUBLICAN ACHIEVEMENTS BENEFIT WORKERS 


Without fanfare and without the aid of 
n lot of new laws, the Republican administra- 
tion set a record of substantial achievements 
benefiting workers throughout the Nation. 

Foremost among these was the successful 
transition from a war to peace economy with- 
out serious effects on the workers. The pic- 
ture for the first half of 1954 shows that 
after a slight dip in economic activity, prices 
were stabilized, industrial production raised 
above 125 percent of the 1947-49 base of 
100, employment pushed to 62 million, and 
personal income headed for an annual total 
of $285.5 billion, over three-quarters of a 
billion better than the same period in 1953 
which was the most prosperous year in Amer- 
ican history. Extremes of inflation and de- 
filiation, most harmful to wage earners, were 
8 by Government policies and activi- 

es. 

Where employment difficulties arose, as in 
scattered pockets of labor surplus areas, the 
administration moved swiftly to meet them 
with a corrective program, The Labor De- 
partment gathered and analyzed data from 
150 labor market areas, pinpointing those 
in need of aid. The Commerce Department 
set up a development division to aid de- 
pressed areas in locating new industries and 
launching new products. The Small Busi- 
ness Administration set up by the 83d Con- 
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gress increased its loans to small businces, 
helped small producers to bid on defense 
work, and pressed prime contractors to sub- 
contract work to small firms. The Office of 
Defense Mobilization modified its manpower 
Policies to help absorb unemployment and 
eased tax amortization procedures to aid 
firms in depressed areas. Special “set 
asides” in defense procurement were held 
open for firms having idle capacity and sur- 
plus labor. 
Unemployment compensation reserve 
established 

Congress strengthened the Federal-State 
system of unemployment compensation by 
providing for a 6200 million reserve out of 
unemployment tax revenues and earmark- 
ing this reserve for loans to States. In addi- 
tion, the excess tax revenues will be re- 
turned to the States to stimulate them to 
provide larger benefits. Since Republicans 
took office in January 1953, 25 States (19 
with Republican administrations, 6 with 
Democratic) have increased their unem- 
ployment insurance benefits. These actions, 
supplemented by substantial tax cuts, price 
stability, and general stimulation of the 
economy, prevented these pockets of labor 
surplus from resulting in severe hardships 
to workers and communities or endanger- 
ing a sound economy during the change- 
over from war to peace. 

Making good on the Republican pledge to 
encourage an era of industrial peace, the 
President announced a policy of keeping the 
Government out of labor disputes and the 
administration moved to restore collective 
bargaining to full force and effect. It ended 
wage controls, releasing the backlog of 
negotiated wage increases blocked by Gov- 
ernment regulations under the previous ad- 
ministration. The National Labor Relations 
Board speeded up its procedures for han- 
dling elections, settling labor disputes, and 
disposing of cases of unfair labor practices; 
while the Labor Department increased its 
disposition of wage violation cases under the 
Davis-Bacon Act. 

Taft-Hartley Act changes stymied by 
Democratic votes 

The Republican administration proposed 
and Congress carefully considered over a score 
of improvements in the Taft-Hartley Act 
which experience had indicated were fair 
and necessary, but Democrats in the Sennte 
killed the legislation. By voting solidly to 
send the bill back to committee, Senate 
Democrats clearly labeled their action as 
political in order to discredit the law and 
to save the issue for another Democratic 
Party bid for the favor of labor leaders in 
future campaigns, Yet the law had been 
passed originally over President Truman's 
veto with Democratic support in both Houses, 
had not been repealed afterward by two 
Democratic-controlled Congresses, and has 
for more than 6 years successfully safe- 
guarded the rights of union members against 
labor bosses and management alike, 

Under the act strike losses to workers have 
been greatly reduced, collective bargaining 
strengthened, and the growth of labor unions 
stimulated. As late as last fall at its St. 
Louls convention, it was announced that the 
A. F. of L. had a million and a half more 
members than it had in 1952; while President 
Walter Reuther announced to the CIO con- 
vention in November that The CIO * * * 
is at the strongest point in its history, both 
in respect to the size of our membership and 
our financial structure.” 

The administration aided labor in many 
other respects. A new clause was put into 
effect in all Government and defense con- 
tracts eliminating discriminations on ac- 
count of race, religion, color, or national 
origin in the recruitment, employment, pay, 
training, and promotion of employees. The 
cost of living has been kept down and tax 
reductions amounting to more than $7.4 bil- 
lion in 1954 practically amount to a raise in 
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pay for all workers, with a large number of 
additional benefits going to workers in tax- 
revision legislation. Average hourly and 
weekly wages are again rising. Social secu- 
rity has been broadened and benefits in- 
creased. Congress enacted an expanded pro- 
gram of vocational rehabilitation which in 
5 years will raise the number of disabied 
persons restored to self-supporting lives from 
the present 60,000 to 200,000 per year. 
REPUBLICANS BOLSTER THE NATION'S FARM 
ECONOMY 


In policy and action the 83d Congress and 
the Eisenhower administration fully recog- 
nized the importance of farmers and farming 
to the national welfare. 

The agricultural progress record is impres- 
sive. Chief among the accomplishments was 
the slowing of the decline in farm prices— 
a decline that registered its greatest drop 
during the last 2 years of the Truman admin- 
istration. -A 

From February 1951 to January 1953, just 
before Republicans took control of the Gov- 
ernment, the farm price average dropped 
17 percent. Since then, there has been a 
further trend downward from the war and 
postwar price peaks, but the decline has been 
held to less than 8 percent. 

The Congress and administration together 
have acted to strengthen the farm economy 
in the following ways: 

1. Developed, with the cooperation of 
farmers, farm organization leaders, land- 
grant colleges, and others, new farm price- 
support program keyed to peacetime condi- 
tions and directed toward assuring agricul- 
ture its rightful share of the national income 
while preserving the American farmer's tra- 
ditional independence and initiative. 

2. Reduced taxes and changed certain tax 
law provisions to make them more equitable 
to farmers. 

3. Expanded both off-farm and on-farm 
grain storage, essential to the proper func- 
tioning of price-support operations. 

4. Launched a large-scale farm-surplus 
disposal program in an effort to move some 
of the surplus into stomachs, instead of 
storage. 

5. Provided far more than did the preced- 
ing Democratic Congress and administration 
for REA loan funds for extension of rural 
electrification and telephones. 

6. Stepped up soll-, water-, and forest- 
conservation work. 

7. Gave generous assistance to drought- 
stricken farmers and stockmen in the South- 
western States in the form of credit, low-cost 
feed, hay, and reduced rail rates. 

8. Stabilized cattle prices by the purchase 
of 250 million pounds of beef in 1953 and 
programs to stimulate beef consumption. 

9. Sent special trade missions abroad to 
explore possibilities of expanding United 
States agricultural trade. 

10. Supported continued United States 
participation in a revised Internationai 
Wheat Agreement with an average increase 
in price of 25 cents a bushel for wheat. 

11. Intensified agricultural research and 
education activities. 

12. Increased the 1954 national cotton- 
acreage allotment to 214 million acres, to 
alleviate hardship on many cotton farms 
that would have resulted from the 18-mil- 
UHon-acre allotment required under previous 
legislation. 

13. Reorganized the Agriculture Depart- 
ment to effect better supervision, coordi- 
nation, and review of farm problems and also 
established the National Agricultural Ad- 
visory Commission to advise the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

President Eisenhower and his Secretary of 
Agriculture carried out fully the President's 
assurances at the outset of his administra- 
tion to support existing agricultural laws, 
including continuance through 1954 of price 
supports on basic commodities at 90 percent 
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of parity. However, in transmitting to Con- 
gress on January 11, 1954, his recommenda- 
tions for a new farm program, President 
Eisenhower observed: 

“Present laws discourage increased con- 
sumption of wheat, corn, cotton, and veg- 
etable oils, and encourage their excessive 
production. The huge and growing sur- 
pluses held by the Government act as a 
constant threat to normal markets for these 
products. Thus, present law produces re- 
sults which in turn. are hurtful to those 
whom the laws are intended to help. Part- 
ly because of these excessive stocks, farm 
income has fallen steadily oyer the past 3 


Fears.“ 


The President recommended flexible in 
place of rigid price supports for the basic 
commodities, with adjustment to the flex- 
ible program to be accomplished gradually 
in the interest of both the farmers and the 
Nation's economy as a whole. Congress re- 
sponded with legislation adhering in prin- 
ciple to the flexible-support provisions of 
the bipartisan Agricultural Acts of 1948 and 
1949, but which the Democratic 81st and 82d 
Congresses did not permit to take effect. 

Under the new legislation, the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1954, mandatory price support 
for the 1955 crop of five basic commodities— 
wheat, corn, cotton, rice, and peanuts—will 
be within a range of 82% to 90 percent of 
parity, depending upon the supply outlook 
for each commodity. Tobacco price support 
will be maintained at 90 percent of parity 
as long as marketing quotas are in effect. 

Senator Arken, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry, said the 
minimum level of support for the basic com- 
modities next year, in view of the supply sit- 
uation, would be: tobacco, 90 percent; cot- 
ton, 90 percent; rice, 89 percent; corn, 90 
percent; peanuts, 86 percent; and wheat, 
8214 percent. 

Nonbasic commodities for which price 
support is required are milk and butterfat 
and their products, at levels between 75 and 
90 percent of parity necessary to assure ade- 
quate supplies; honey and tung nuts, at 60 
to 90 percent of parity, and wool including 
mohair. 

Price support for wool and mohair is de- 
signed to increase production. For wool, 
support is to be established at a level neces- 
sary to encourage production of 300 million 
pounds of shorn wool annually. For mohair, 
it is to be at the parity percentage necessary 
to obtain a desired level of yearly produc- 
tion, 

The Secretary of Agriculture Is authorized, 
but not required, to support other nonbasic 
commodities at variable levels. 

The law also provides for a gradual transi- 
tion after January 1, 1956, from the “old 
parity” to the “modernized parity” formula 
in computing parity prices for the basic com- 
modities to which the “modernized parity” 
formula does not now apply. 

Among other provisions in the Agricultural 
Act of 1954 are incentives for good and proper 
land use practices and the transfer of agri- 
cultural attachés in foreign countries from 
the State Department to the Deparment of 
Agriculture, i 

On the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion programs, the Republican record was 
considerably better than that of the Demo- 
crats in the preceding Congress. For the 2 
fiscal years 1954 and 1955 the Republican 83d 
Congress approved total loan authorizations 
for the electric program, including contin- 
gency authorizations, of $350 million. The 
82d Congress, under Democratic control, 
voted total loan authorizations for this pro- 
gram, including contingency authorizations, 
of only $275 million. 

REA electric loans, in the first full fiscal 
year under the Republican administration 
ending June 30, 1954, totaled $167,104,100 
compared with $164,972,662 for fiscal 1953. 
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The fiscal 1955 regular loan authorization 
for the REA telephone program of $75 million 
voted by the 83d Congress is the highest for 
any single year since the start of this pro- 
gram in 1950. The amount authorized for 
fiscal year 1954 for telephone loans, $67.5 
million, was the second highest for any 1 
year, Fiscal year 1954 telephone loans to- 
taled $74,712,000, compared with $41,727,000 
ret by the Truman administration in fiscal 

These figures make a mockery of the claim 
of critics that Republicans are unsympa- 
thetic to REA. 

Two important agricultural conservation 
measures enacted by the 83d Co were 
extension of the Water Facilities Act, here- 
tofore applicable only to 17 Western States, 
to all of the United States, its Territories 
and Possessions, and the Watershed Protec- 
tion and Flood Prevention Act. 

Both enable and encourage expansion of 
conservation and improved use of America’s 
two greatest natural resources—soil and 
water. 

Aids to farmers in taz laws 


Tax laws enacted by the 83d Congress are 
of benefit to farmers and farm families in a 
number of ways. Under the tax revision law, 
farmers can claim a $600 dependency de- 
duction for a child regardless of the child's 
earnings if such dependent is receiving on- 
the-farm training and the farmer continues 
to furnish more than half of his support. 

The revision law also allows for farmers: 

Deductions up to 25 percent of farm income 
for soil and water conservation expenses; 

More rapid writeoff of the cost of new de- 
preciable assets—farm machinery, equip- 
ment, etc. Under the declining balance 
method of depreciation now permitted, the 
farmer can write off in the first year twice 
the amount allowed under the straight-line 
method; 

Removal of the tax on proceeds from sale 
of cattle when the sale is necessitated by 
disease, provided the proceeds are reinvested 
in cattle within 1 year after the close of the 
taxable year. 

Previously where a farmer did not file a 
declaration of estimated tax by January 15, 
he had to file his final income-tax return by 
January 31. This deadline is now extended 
to February 15. Also, where a farmer files 
a declaration by January 15, his final return 
is now not due until April 15. 

Farmers’ accounting requirements are 
eased to permit the use of the farmer-pre- 
ferred hybrid bookkeeping system. 

Another Republican-passed tax law pro- 
vides for rapid amortization of farm grain- 
storage facilities. Whereas before such fa- 
cilities could be amortized only over their 
“useful life,” this now can be done over a 
5-year period. This provision was included 
in the Technical Changes Act of 1953 (P. L. 
287, approved Aug. 15, 1953), which was re- 
enacted by the tax-revision law. 
REPUBLICANS SET NEW LANDMARKS IN CIVIL 

AND POLITICAL RIGHTS 


The Republican Party has been tradi- 
tionally the party of civil and political 
rights. In 1953-54 the frontier of progress 
in these basic rights moved forward. 

The historic United States Supreme Court 
decision of May 17, 1954, outlawing segrega- 
tion in the Nation's public elementary and 
high schools set another great landmark. 

Under the Republican pledge to press for 
equality of rights of all citizens of every race, 
color, and creed, the Justice Department filed 
a brief and a Justice Department official 
appeared before the United States Supreme 
Court on December 8, 1953, to urge, in be- 
half of the Republican administration, that 
the Court find public school segregation to 
be in violation of the 14th amendment to 
the Constitution. The decision of the Court 
was unanimous, 
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Among the forthright actions taken by the 
administration since it took office in Janu- 
ary 1953 was that of eliminating segregation 
in the Armed Forces. That action was 
coupled with the abolition of segregation in 
military post schools and among civilian em- 
ployees in military and naval installations 
and in Federal civilian employment. 

A Government Contract Committee bas 
been established to promote equal job op- 
portunities on all Government work done by 
private industries. This is a direct effort to 

t discrimination among employees of 
those industries engaged in Government 
work. 

The Veterans’ Administration was ordered 
to eliminate segregation in all veterans’ hos- 
pitals as rapidly as possible without sacri- 
ficing medical considerations. That program 
is well on its way to fulfillment. 

Various steps have been taken to eliminate 
segregation in the Nation's Capital. The 
Department of Justice argued successfully in 
the case of a restaurant before the Supreme 
Court with the result that all restaurants 
and public places in the District of Columbia 
are now open to all persons. Since the Su- 

Court’s May 17 decision, plans have 
been initiated by District of Columbia offi- 
cials to bring segregation to an end in their 
schools, city playgrounds, institutions, and 
agencies. 

Negroes receive important posts 

Negroes have been given high political ap- 

tments in the Republic administration, 
including delegate to United Nations; legal 
counsel, Post Office Department; minority 
groups consultant, Labor Department; mem- 
ber, Caribbean Commission; Ambassador to 
Liberia; adviser and consultant, War Claims 
Commission; member. Federal Parole Board; 
Register, Treasury Department; adviser on 
business affairs, Commerce Department; 
Special Assistant to Commissioner of Public 
Housing on Racial Affairs; Advisory Commit- 
tee on Government Housing Policies and 
; member, International Develop- 
ment Advisory Board; assistant counsel, For- 
eign Operations Administration; Governor of 
Virgin Islands; Assistant Secretary, Labor 
Department; head of United States Educa- 
tional Mission to Afghanistan; National 
Board of Field Advisers to Small Business 
Administration; member of Board of Foreign 
Scholarships; and in many other depart- 
ments and agencies. 

The 383d Congress passed legislation to 
remove certain restrictions against Indians 
and to give them more rights of American 
citizenship. Public Law 281 gives the In- 
dlans personal-property rights whereby they 
may sell or buy without permission of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. Public Law 280 

that Indians can obtain the same 
rights as others in civil and criminal cases. 
Indians are also permitted to negotiate their 


* own land leases. 


The Federal Voting Assistance Act of 1954 
makes it possible for members of the Armed 
Forces and civilians serving overseas to vote 
in national and State elections provided they 
are qualified voters in their respective States. 

Solid Democratic Party opposition defeated 
the passage of a bill to give the vote to 18- 
year-old citizens. 

Statehood for Hawall was voted but 
blocked by Democratic Party tactics in the 
Senate tying statehood for Alaska in the 
same bill, despite the fact that Alaska and 
Hawail present entirely different problems of 
statehood. 

BETTER HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
SOCIAL SECURITY 


To expedite and improve human welfare 
and social progress many agencies operating 
in these fields were drawn into a new Health, 
Education, and Welfare Department with 
Cabinet status. For the first time, all such 
problems are receiving systematic and com- 
prehensive study instead of piecemeal con- 
sideration. 


WELFARE, AND 
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Education 


Recognizing Federal responsibility in dis- 
tricts which are overcrowded because of Fed- 
eral activities, the 83d Congress provided fi- 
nancial aid for school construction. Con- 
gress also continued to July 1, 1956, Federal 
aid in the maintenance and operation of 
schools in these areas. These funds will 
cover the expenses of about 1 million school 
children. 

The Office of Education was authorized 
to contract and cooperate with universities, 
colleges, and State educational agencies for 
research, surveys, and demonstrations, and to 
establish a nine-member National Advisory 
Committee to aid In supervising educational 
problems. A $1 million fund was approved 
for allotment to States for conferences on 
educational problems preliminary to a White 
House conference scheduled for November 30, 
1955. 

Health 


To safeguard the Nation's health the Hill- 
Burton Act was extended to 1957 and ex- 
panded for hosptal facilities for the aged, 
chronically ill, and phsyically disabled. 

A broader program of vocational rehabili- 
tation has been established to Increase State 
financing and activities, and to encourage 
closer Federal-State-local cooperation. It 
includes the training of doctors, physical 
therapists, occupational therapists, rehabili- 
tation counselors, psychologists, and social 
workers. Increased emphasis is placed on 
improvedment of rehabilitation techniques 
and special facilities such as community 
workshops, speech and hearing clinics, and 
initial staffing of such facilities. 

Increased grants were made for research on 
cancer, heart, mental health, and arthritis. 
A new clinical center of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health in Bethesda, Md., was opened 
with 500 beds to seek cures for such diseases. 

As a health protective measure, Congress 
passed a law specifically giving the Food and 
Drug Administration power to inspect fac- 
tories where pharmaceutical and food prod- 
ucts are manufactured. 

The Robert A. Taft Sanitary Engineering 
Center was opened for the purpose of re- 
search in the public sanitation field, 


Social security 


A social security act was passed bringing 
some 7 million more persons into the Federal 
retirement system and increasing the benë- 
fits of the 5 million already retired. 

Under this act, social security beneficlaries 
now have the advantage of a much more lib- 
eralized program. They may now earn as 
much as $1,200 a year from covered work 
without loss of benefits. In addition, the 
new formula makes it possible for benefi- 
clarles to earn more than 6100 in any one 
month without losing all 12 months’ bene- 
fits. 

The age of beneficiaries for earning un- 
limited amounts without losing their bene- 
fits has been lowered from 75 to 72 years. 

Those under the railroad retirement sys- 
tem have benefited by a change in the law 
Which increases the benefits of some 36,000 
an average of $24 a month, retroactive to 
October 30, 1951. 

Welfare 


As the new and expanded programs of vo- 
cational rehabilitation, hospitals for the 
chronically ill, and increased social security 
benefits go into effect, the need for other 
temporary forms of public assistance should 
decrease. Persons receiving such relief eith- 
er are being returned to a productive life 
or are being cared for under the new pro- 
grams which give them greater freedom as 
individuals. 

AID TO VETERANS 


This administration insisted that the hu- 
man approach rather than the cold casework 
approach be made toward veterans and their 
problems. This resulted in a reorganization 
of the Veterans’ Administration along func- 
tional lines, giving veterans and their de- 
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pendents faster, better service at less over- 
head cost. 

Among the more important specific bene- 
fits given to our veterans was the increase 
in compensation payments to those with 
service-connected disabilities as well as an 
increase in the monthly payments to widows 
and dependent parents of veterans. Non- 
service-connected disability pensions were 
also increased. 

The 83d Congress extended to July 1, 1955, 
the act providing for Federal contributions 
of dependency allotments for more than 
1 million enlisted personnel. Over 11,000 
Korean war prisoners and soldiers missing in 
action were benefited for a period well 
beyond the truce by extension of the Miss- 
ing Persons Act to July 1, 1955, providing 
for a continuance of pay checks and family 
allotments. Privileges of soldiers overseas 
to send home gifts duty-free and bring 
back their personal possessions free of duty 
were extended for another 2 years. 

The Congress increased by $100 million the 
revolving fund to finance direct Veterans’ 
Administration loans to war veterans unable 
to finance home and farmhouse loans 
through private lending sources. 

Under the old-age and survivors insurance 
system, military personnel under certain cir- 
cumstances are provided wage credits for 
active duty without payment to the OASI 
fund. 

Congress simplified the handling of vet- 
erans’ life insurance policies, giving better 
protection for the insured veteran as well 
as realizing savings of about $600,000 a year 
through less paperwork, 

A law was passed which provides that all 
types of tuberculosis among veterans causing 
10 percent disability within 3 years of dis- 
charge is presumed to be service-connected, 

Korcan War veterans were granted the 
same preferences as World War II yeterans 
in war housing, in civil-service appointments, 
and in free postage service. Time has been 
extended for Korean veterans to initiate 
training under the GI bill of rights. 

Funds for hospital beds largest ever voted 

To take care of the ever-increasing load 
of hospitalized veterans and to provide them 
with adequate facilities, the Congress en- 
acted the largest appropriation ever provided 
for a total of 114,415 beds, the highest num- 
ber the VA feels it can use and staff properly. 

Federal payments for each veteran cared 
for in a State soldiers’ home have been 
increased. 

Under appropriations passed all veterans’ 
hospitals will continue to operate. Since 
January 1953, new veterans’ hospitals have 
been opened at Birmingham, Ala; Syracuse, 
N. V.; and Durham, N. C. Further, a portion 
of the new hospital at West Haven, Conn., 
providing 396 beds for tuberculosis cases, has 
been opened and the hospital at Indian- 
apolis, Ind., has been converted to a tuber- 
culosis hospital. 

Construction was completed on hospitals 
at Chicago and Oklahoma City as well as at 
Minneapolis. New hospitals are being built 
and completed at Ann Arbor, Mich.; Brock- 
ton, Mass.; Chicago; Cincinnati; New York 
City; two at Pittsburgh; at St, Louis, Mo.; 
Salisbury, N. C.; and Los Angeles. Addi- 
tions are being made to existing hospitals in 
Dallas and Houston, Tex., and conversion 
projects started on the hospitals at West Rox- 
bury, Mass.; Dearborn, Mich.; and Jefferson 
Barracks, Mo. Additional hospitals are be- 
ing planned for early construction at Cleve- 
land; San Francisco; and Topeka, Kans, 
REPUBLICAN ACTION ON THE COMMUNIST ISSUE 

The Republican 83d Congress, acting in 
concert with the Elsenhower administration, 
was able to put the full weight of the Fed- 
eral Government behind the effort to deal 
with communism as a domestic issue in the 
United States. Action has been vigorous and 
results tangible. 

With the threat of Communist domination 
hanging over the entire world, Americans 
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sometimes forget that for 20 years the Re- 
publicans—with the aid of those Democrats 
who had not surrendered to the New Deal— 
fought this battle. Never in control of the 
executive branch, and always a minority in 
the National Legislature—except during the 
Both Congress—it was a ceaseless Republican 
effort that brought about the great exposures 
and forced through the first installments of 
remedial legislation; The breaking of the 
Alger Hiss case was a Republican achieve- 
ment. So was the Willlam Remington case. 
The revelation of the destruction of subver- 
sive records in the armed services was brough 
about by Republicans. When a journalist’s 
beat revealed that there was a secret military 
directive permitting the commissioning of 
Communists in the Army, it was the Repub- 
lica attack that forced the Truman adminis- 
tration to cancel the order, In the field of 
legislation it was the Republicans who passed 
the Taft-Hartley Act—with its non-Commu- 
nist oath—over Truman's veto. What even- 
tually became the Internal Security Act of 
1950 was initiated by Republicans during 
the 80th Congress, and it was Republican de- 
termination that provided the pressure to 
pass the final act over the Truman veto. 

With the installation of the Eisenhower 
administration, action on the Communist is- 
sue began at once. The Truman Loyalty 
Order (Executive Order 9835 of March 21, 
1947) was revoked and on April 29, 1953, the 
President Issued a new order completely re- 
organizing security procedures. The execu- 
tive branch moved forward using existing 
law. The Congress pushed on with investi- 
gations of Infiltration and simultaneously 
began the consideration of new laws. 

A series of measures, passed by both 
Houses and sent to the President, strength- 
ens the hand of the executive in combating 
the Communist conspiracy in this country. 

These measures include: 

1. 8.3706, which outlaws the Communist 
Party and provides for the determination of 
the identity of certain Communist-infil- 
trated organizations was passed with almost 
unanimous support of both parties in the 
House and Senate. 

2. 5.16, which makes possible the grant- 
ing of immunity to witnesses testifying be- 
fore congressional committees. Under this 
measures subversiyes will no longer find an 
easy refuge in the fifth amendment. Fur- 
thermore, witnesses who otherwise might 
be perfectly willing to testify but who dread 
penalties, are now encouraged to give evi- 
dence that will throw additional light on 
the conspiracy. 

3. H. R. 7486, which imposes heavier pen- 
alties for concealing persons from arrest. 
Only light penalties could be imposed upon 
the four Communists who concealed Robert 
Thompson in the Sierra Mountains for 
months before the FBI ran him to ground. 
Thompson was one of the 11 Communist 
leaders convicted in 1949 In the first Smith 
Act trial. Under the new measure much 
stiffer penalties can be imposed for harbor- 
ing fugitives. 

4. H. R. 8658, which imposes heavier pen- 
alties on bail Jumpers. The genesis of this 
measure was the Gerhardt Eisler case. 
Elster, a top Communist agent, escaped from 
New York on the Polish ship Batory after he 
had been indicted for passport violation. 

5. H. R. 9909, known as the Alger Hiss 
bill. The measure denies a Government 
pension or retirement benefits to any Gov- 
ernment employee convicted of a felony. 

Still another measure, approved by the 
President July 29, 1954, amended the Inter- 
nal Security Act by requiring that all print- 
ing presses owned or controlled by Commu- 
nists must be registered with the Attorney 
General. 

Meantime Investigations were continued 
by congressional committees. The most sen- 
sational single revelation was the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee’s disclosure 
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of the circumstances surrounding Truman's 
promotion of Harry Dexter White from the 
Treasury to the International Monetary 
Fund. This promotion had been made in the 
face of repeated warnings from the FBI con- 
cerning White's subversive activities and as- 
sociations. Among the more notable con- 
gressional documents was the same subcom- 
mittee'’s report, Interlocking Subversion in 
Government Departments, published July 30, 
1953. 

Proof that the exploration of the past ts 
still a hot issue was shown by the fact that 
during the year 1953, no fewer than 305 wit- 
nesses before congressional committees in- 
voked the 5th amendment. A substantial 
number would hot answer questions about 
their past affiliations. During the 2d session 
of this 83d Congress, 27 recalcitrant witnesses 
before the House Un-American Activities 
Committee were cited for contempt of Con- 
gress; 5 such witnesses before the Senate 
Committee on Government Operations were 
cited. 

While these efforts were being pursued in 
Congress, the executive branch was pressing 
action under already existing law. A new 
Division of Internal Security has been set up 
in the Justice Department, in charge of an 
Assistant Attorney General. This Division 
will have the handling of all court proceed- 
ings in matters affecting internal security. 

Since January 1953, 50 high-ranking 
Communists have been convicted under the 
Smith Act, which provides drastic penalties 
for those advocating the overthrow of gov- 
ernment by force and violence. During the 
same period—since January, 1953—three 
Communist leaders have been convicted of 
filing false affidavits under the non-Com- 
munist oath section of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Four more are under indictment and are 
about to go to trial. 

The Subversive Activities Control Board, 
operating under the provisions of the In- 
ternal Security Act, held lengthy hearings 
and finally issued an order requiring the 
Communist Party to register the names of 
its officers and members with the Attorney 
General. The Communists appealed the 
order and the decision of the United States 
Court of Appeals has yet to be announced. 
Meantime, after other hearings, the Board 
ordered the Labor Youth League to register 
as a Communist-front organization, 

In addition to the various types of action 
enumerated above some 2.400 security risks 
were weeded out from Federal employment 
between January 1953 and June 30, 1954, 
As of August 16, 1954, 105 allen subversives 
had been deported since January 1953 and, 
in addition, 355 new deportation proceedings 
and warrants for arrest had been issued 
against allen subversives. 


CLEANING UP THE MESS 


The Republican Party, when it came into 
office in January 1953, inherited a mess. 
Members of the Truman administration had 
been convicted of fraud. The involvement 
of no less than 14 Government officials in in- 
stances of favoritism and influence had been 
exposed. Members of Truman’s official fam- 
lly had accepted valuable gifts; mink-coat 
and deep-freeze scandals had disgusted the 
Nation. Hundreds of Federal employees had 
been caught trying to improve their private 
fortunes through their positions on the pub- 
lic payroll. Ten Federal agencies were en- 
tangled in shadowy manipulations. 

There were 78 headlined scandals in the 
Agriculture Department, 48 in the Internal 
Revenue Bureau, 19 in the Defense Depart- 
ment, 10 in the RFC, 9 in the Justice De- 
partment, 5 in the Post Office Department. 

Machinations of influence peddlers had 
spread through the land. Mixed up in the 
awarding of many Government loans and 
contracts were corrupt political bosses and 
underworld characters. 
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Pledge to oust crooks kept 


In their 1952 platform, the Republicans 
pledged to put an end to corruption, to oust 
the crooks and grafters, and to restore honest 
government to the people. 

That pledge is being kept. Under leader- 
ship intent upon exposing rather than cover- 
ing up corruption, the Congress and the 
Executive are cooperating in providing the 
kind of government in which decent citizens 
can take pride. 

The Internal Revenue Bureau is one Gov- 
ernment agency which has felt the impact 
of this teamwork. Following the exposé of 
malpractice, unheeded by the Truman ad- 
ministration, a total of 388 revenue officials 
were separated and 60 convicted in the year 
1953 alone. Even a former Commissioner, 
topman of the Bureau, Joseph D. Nunan, 
Jr.. has been found guilty of cheating the 
Government of $91,000 on his own income 
taxes and sentenced to 5 years in prison. 

By the end of 1953, Attorney General 
Brownell had referred 614 tax-evasion cases 
for prosecution, cases which had been hid- 
den in desk drawers during the previous ad- 
ministration. Many of the tax cases involved 
tax exemption of racketeers who had made 
campaign contributions to Democrats. One 
such case resulted in a 5-year prison term 
for Frank Costello, infamous New York 
racketeer of the Truman era. Another was 
the case of the notorious underworld char- 
acter, Frank Cammarata, whose income-tax 
delinquency was whitewashed by New Deal- 
Fair Deal officials for 8 years. 

The Senate Banking Committee has un- 
covered enormous windfall profits under the 
Federal Housing Administration's construc- 
tion program. Top Truman oficials in the 
FHA, including Assistant Commissioner 
Clyde L. Powell and General Counsel Burton 
C. Bovard, have been fired, 


Use of restricted information uncovered 


The use of restricted information by Tru- 
man officials for financial gain has been un- 
covered. A high Agricultural Department 
official, Jack Cowart, accepted shares of stock 
in a company having dealings with the De- 
partment; Cowart has been found gullty of 
perjury in connection with this irregularity, 
Steps have been taken to strengthen the 
conflict-of-;interests law, which is intended to 
prevent Federal officials from serving the 
interests of themselves and friends when 
their official responsibility is to serve the 
interests of the Government. 

A searching inquiry by the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee uncovered many irregue 
larities in the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion during the Truman administration. As 
of January 1, 1954, shortages involved some 
$11,310,000. The Republican administration, 
in its first few weeks in office, discovered in 
the CCC books some 70 shortages which o- 
curred during New Deal-Fair Deal days. 

E. Merl Young, of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, peddled influence; 
Young has been convicted of perjury. An 
investigation by a Senate committee dis- 
closed that the RFO Board of Directors 
poured about $4 million into an obviously - 
bankrupt firm; this is still under investiga- 
tion. The RFC has been abolished. 

Nine indicted in surplus ship deal 

Nine individuals have been indicted In a 
crooked surplus ship deal. 

The Senate Judiciary Committee found In 
the Office of Alien Property a number of 
employees who were on the subversive list, 
It also found irregularities. One alien busi- 
nessman was found to have been drawing a 
salary of $97,000 a year from a defunct 
company. i 

The Republican administration exposed a 
eash-for-leave scheme which was operated 
in the previous administration. It was dis- 
covered that more than 50 employees of the 
Rent Stabilization Office had been fired 
for bookkeeping purposes as of a certain 
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day, given cash for up to 90 days’ accumu- 
lated leave, rehired the next day on a tem- 
porary basis, and 30 days later restored to 
the permanent payroll, Officials responsible 
in this case have been fired, and a change in 
the law now prevents such abuses. 

Other abuses are being corrected. For ex- 
ample, Truman pardoned many criminals 
secretly, some of them members of the old 
Pendergast machine of Kansas City: Now, 
the Department of Justice makes public all 
pardons. As a matter of fact, all Federal 
pardons were made public until Franklin 
D. Roosevelt took office, Then the curtain 
of secrecy fell, not to be lifted until the 
Republicans came back into office. 

Congressional investigations continue to 
turn up shocking cases of corruption and 
crookedness during preceding administra- 
tions. Thousands of pages of testimony 
have been placed in the official record. And 
the complete story has not yet been told. 


REPUBLICANS REVERSE THE TREND TOWARD BIG 
GOVERNMENT—PRACTICE EFFICIENCY AND 
ECONOMY 
Through reorganization of executive de- 

partments and agencies, reduction of Federal 

personnel, and large-scale paring of appro- 
priations and expenditures, the 83d Congress 
and the Eisenhower administration made the 

Government more efficient and economical, 

cut down its size. and checked the New 

Deal-Fair Deal trend toward an ali-powerful 

central Government. 

These were the accomplishments: 

In 1953 and 1954, the Congress, with the 
administration’s cooperation, cut appropri- 
ations by many billions of dollars. 

The new obligational authority voted for 
fiscal year 1954 was close to $20 billion be- 
low the amount ($80.2 billion) provided for 
fiscal year 1953. This was by far the largest 
peacetime decline in the level of appropria- 
tions in a single year in the history of the 
Government. 

For fiscal year 1955 the Eisenhower admin- 
istration's budget request was the lowest in 
years. Therefore, the appropriation reduc- 
tion by Congress was considerably less than 
for the previous year. Budget requests sub- 
mitted for the 10 regular annual appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1955 were $44.2 billion 
and the actual amount appropriated was a 
little under 842.7 billion—a cut of about $1.5 
billion. Substantial reductions also were 
made in two other large money bills, the fis- 
cal 1955 foreign aid and the supplemental 
measures. 

Also in concluding action on the regular 
annual appropriation bills for the new 1955 
fiscal year whith began this July 1, the 
Congress set a record for expeditious han- 
dling of these bills. This was only the second 
time since World War II that Congress fin- 
ished work on the regular appropriations 
before the start of the new fiscal year. The 
first time occurred in the second session of 
the Republican 80th Congress in 1948. 


Truman budget cut by more than $10 billion 


The spending budget for the fiscal year 
1954, by Truman before he left 
Office in January 1953, was reduced by more 
than $10 billion, Also, the Republican ad- 
ministration actually cut fiscal 1954 spend- 
ing by more than $6'% billion under the 
amount spent in fiscal 1988. 

As President Eisenhower remarked on 
July 22 this year in reporting on the admin- 
istration’s fiscal progress, We have come 
over two-thirds of the way toward balancing 
the budget. As we have done this while 
putting into effect a tax program which will 
return nearly 67½ billion to the people.” 
Truman's budget deficit for fiscal 1953 was 
29.4 billion and he had forecast a deficit for 
fiscal year 1954 of 89.9 billion. The actual 
fiscal 1954 deficit was approximately $3 bil- 
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Over 200,000 taken of Government payroll 


Well over 200,000 persons were removed 
from the Federal civilian payroll. 

Congress approved all 12 of President 
Eisenhower's Government reorganization 
plans. These plans included creation of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare and authorized departments and 
agencies to operate on a sounder, more busi- 
nesslike basis. 

Congress also established two commissions, 
the Commission on Organization of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch of the Government (called 
the Hoover Commission) and the Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations. 

The Hoover Commission has a mandate to 
survey all Federal functions and recommend 
changes to promote economy and efficiency, 
including abolition of any functions found 
no longer to be of value to the American peo- 
ple. The Intergovernmental Relations group 
is studying such problems as overlapping 
jurisdictions between Federal and State Gov- 
ernments, Federal grants-in-aid to States, 
and conflicts between Federal and State Gov- 
ernments over tax resources, 


A Report of Progress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to insert the following address of 
the Honorable Edward F. Howrey, Chair- 
man of the Federal Trade Commission, 
which was made before the section of 
antitrust law of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation on August 19, 1954: 

A REPORT OF PROGRESS 


(Address of Hon. Edward F. Howrey, Chalr- 
man, Federal Trade Commission, prepared 
for delivery before the section of antitrust 
law of the American Bar Association, Chi- 
cago, Ill, August 19, 1954) 

During the 12 months since the last asso- 
ciation meeting in Boston, I have completed 
my first year as Chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission, I feel that the year has 
been one of progress. We have not accom- 
plished all of our objectives, but we have 
taken measurable strides in what I consider 
to be the right direction. 

Shortly after taking office I suggested a 
revaluation or reassessment of the Commis- 
sion’s responsibilities. Among other things 
I proposed a return to first principles, a pro- 
gram for increased compliance and enforce- 
ment, a full-fledged attack on delay—prob- 
ably the worst enemy of administrative law, 
and a study of agency overlap and duplica- 
tion of activity. 

Let us review a few of the developments 
that have taken place with reference to these 
problems: 


RETURN TO FIRST PRINCIPLES 


In creating the Federal Trade Commission, 
the Congress had two principal ideas in 
mind: First, to create a body of experts com- 
petent to deal with complex competitive 
practices by reason of information, experi- 
ence, and careful study of business and eco- 
nomic conditions; and, second, to authorize 
this body of experts to deal with unfair com- 
petitive methods in their incipient stages. 
The action was to be prophylactic; the pur- 
pose was prevention of diseased business con- 
ditions, 
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While the Sherman Act of 1890 constituted 
a substantial first step toward the allevia- 
tion of the deficiencies of private remedies 
in the antitrust field, there remained a gen- 
eral climate of doubt, particularly in Con- 
gress, that the Sherman Act and the judicial 
process provided the complete solution in 
an America emerging from an agricultural 
economy. It was believed that the adminis- 
trative process —in the form of a trade com- 
mission—would be well suited to deal with 
the difficult problems of industries and mar- 
kets, problems which Congress was unable 
to solve and which it considered too burden- 
some for the courts to solve without assist- 
ance. 

In my first public statement as Chairman, 
made at Ann Arbor in June 1953, I called 
attention to the fact that critics of the Com- 
mission had maintained that it was not the 
body of experts Congress intended; that it 
had become instead a prosecuting agency 
employing laborious procedures and rigid in- 
terpretations without regard to the relation- 
ship of law, business economics, and public 
policy. I said that if this were true, that 
if an administrative tribunal of experts does 
nothing but promulgate per se doctrines, the 
rationale for its creation disappears. I 
urged that the Commission gear itself to the 
responsibilities originally contemplated by 
Congress. 

Assuming that some of the criticism was 
justified, what have we done about it at the 
Commission? 

1. First and foremost, the decisional work 
of the Commission is ample evidence, I be- 
lieve, of a return to first principles, The 
Maico, Pillsbury, and Harley-Davidson de- 
cisions make clear that the Commission will 
examine relevant industry and market facts; 
that henceforth it will attempt to perform 
its intended function as a body of experts. 
The General Foods decision demonstrates 
that conclusive presumptions of injury do 
not constitute acceptable substitutes for 
fair evidentiary standards. The Lever Bros. 
decision provides reassurance that the Com- 
mission is looking to the impact and prac- 
tical consequences of its enforcement meas- 
ures. The Wildroot decision indicates that 
good faith consultation and cooperation 
can, in some cases at least, take the place of 
compulsory procedures, And the Doubleday 
and Eastman decisions show, I believe, that 
the Commission will take a good hard look 
at so-called peripheral test cases. 

The Commission has, at the same time, 
been hard-hitting and effective where the 

required it, particularly the 
hard-core type of case. Since I have been 
Chairman, the Commission hag issued 129 
cease and desist orders—29 in the anti- 
monopoly field and 100 in the deceptive prac- 
tice field. 

The magnitude of some of these orders is 
indicated by one cease and desist order that 
terminated a restraint of trade combination 
among 350 distributors of electronic equip- 
ment. Another involved the entire salmon 
industry of Alaska and brought to an end a 
long standing price-fixing combination 
among canners and fishermen unions. A 
number of orders to cease and desist were 
issued under section 3 of the Clayton Act; 
these required the discontinuation of ex- 
clusive dealing arrangements in the hearing 
aid, hog serum, and motorcycle industries. 
Numerous other orders prohibited false label- 
ing of wool and fur products, false and mis- 
leading advertising of food plans, and mis- 
representations with reference to sewing 
machines and other consumer appliances, 

During the same period of time the Com- 
mission issued 141 complaints, 34 in anti- 
monopoly cases and 107 in deceptive practice 
cases. 

Illustrative of the antimonopoly com- 
plaints were those against members of the 
iron and steel scrap industry alleging re- 
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straint of trade in both domestic and foreign 
commerce; against price-fixing agreements 
among building material manufacturers and 
among paint and wallpaper dealers; and 
against unlawful price discrimination in 
the sale of petroleum gas used by farmers 
and rural residents for cooking and heating. 

Complaints in the deceptive practice field 
ran the entire gamut of consumer goods, from 
food and drugs to clothing and home appli- 
ances, 

Based on a comparison of fiscal years, I am 
told that the record of complaints issued 
during the past fiscal year has not been sur- 
passed—at least in recent years. While I 
have no intention of running a statistical 
race against earlier commissions, and did 
not intend to compile this record until asked 
to do so a few weeks ago in order to prepare 
a statement for the House Small Business 
Committee, I cite it here to show that an 
administrative tribunal can have a sensible 
trade regulation program and still remain a 
strong law enforcement agency. 

2. The economic and marketing work of the 
Commission is of primary concern if the ad- 
ministrative process is to furnish the broad 
factual base in the complex field of anti- 
trust law that Congress originally intended. 
Almost every antitrust case presents eco- 
nomic and marketing problems. Legal pro- 
cedures are employed, it is true, but pri- 
marily for the purpose of resolving relevant 
economic questions. For this reason, the 
Commission’s Bureau of Economics has been 
and is being revitalized. Our economists are 
working closely with our investigators and 
trial lawyers. Primary emphasis is being 
placed upon those practices that have signifi- 
cance in the market place; that have or are 
likely to have some economic consequence. 

Recently the Commission issued two eco- 
nomic reports, one on changes in concentra- 
tion in manufacturing, and the other on 
coffee prices. Both are fair, honest, and ob- 
jective studies. The coffee report is in my 
judgment one of the dest economic studies 
ever published by a governmental agency. 

3. On several occasions, I have taken the 
position that the Commission should not 
further extend the per se doctrine; that, 
except where the courts and Congress have 
directed otherwise, the Commission should 
determine competitive effects by examina- 
tion, analysis and evaluation of relevant mar- 
ket facts. 

If this view is to prevail, satisfactory an- 
swers to three very practical questions must 
be found: 

(a) What are the relevant economic and 
marketing factors in the particular case? 

(b) How can they be developed? 

(c) How can they be presented in evidence 
without unduly burdening the record? 

If a rule of reason approach is ever to re- 
ceive general application, solutions to these 
questions must be forthcoming. In a recent 
talk before the American Marketing Asso- 
ciation I attempted to furnish partial an- 
swers. My main purpose, however, was to 
stimulate the thinking of antitrust scholars 
and perhaps thereby stimulate legal and 
economic research on the overall problem. 

4. Another key in our effort to effectuate 
a return to first principles les in the Im- 
provements that have taken place in the 
factfinding and decisional work of the Com- 
mission and its hearing examiners, 

On May 11. the Commission adopted the 
following program 

(a) The hearing examiner should issue 
findings and conclusions and his reasons 
therefor in every case, whether they be favor- 
able or adverse to the allegations of the 
complaint. He should abandon formal and 
legalistic findings and adopt Instead narra- 
tive and descriptive reports. 

(b) The form and content of the order to 
cease and desist, which is part of the initial 
decision, should be improved. 
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The prohibitions of the order should deal 
with the specific issues and should be so clear 
that respondents will have no doubt as to 
what is expected of them. The exact prac- 
tice found to be illegal should be expressly 
prohibited, as well as such other practices as 
may be necessary to assure adequate relief. 

(c) Except in rare cases, the Commission, 
on review or appeal, should not issue new or 
separate findings. 

Where the Commission disagrees with some 
of the findings in the initial decision, it is 
the purpose of an opinion to point that out, 
to explain why the Commission differs, and 
to order the findings modified accordingly. 
Since the Commission, under the statute, has 
the ultimate factfinding responsibility, the 
opinion should, of course, expressly adopt 
the findings and conclusions of the hearing 
examiner as modified. 

(d) The Commission should write an 
opinion in every case. 

It is my hope that as a result of this ac- 
tion future published decisions will not only 
constitute the authentic public record of 
what was done in a particular case but will 
also afford a collection of precedents by which 
its handling of future cases can be forecast. 
All of us know that fact-finding is the heart 
of the Commission’s work. Narrative and 
descriptive reports will provide a long-needed 
degree of certainty in this complex field of 
the law. 

5. The Commission has, I think, adopted 
the view that it should proceed against 
“hard-core,” predatory violations of the anti- 
trust laws and should forego cases of doubt- 
ful validity and questionable economic con- 
sequence. We feel we should not deplete our 
limited resources on fringe issues having no 
practical benefit. In this connection, we 
feel that the Sherman Act, the Federal Trade 
Commission Act and the Clayton Act, with 
its Robinson-Patman amendment, can be 
successfully administered as interrelated ex- 
pressions of national antitrust policy—not 
as separate and conflicting statutes. 

6. To assure a proper functioning of the 
Commission as a quasi-judicial agency, a 
number of steps have been taken to increase 
the authority of the hearing examiners who, 
as the triers of fact, are of key importance 
in the administrative process. In the East- 
man Kodak case, for instance, the Commis- 
sion ruled that examiners were qualified 
to entertain a preliminary motion to dis- 
miss on the ground that the complaint failed 
the state a cause of action. 

Presently the Commission is engaged in 
a comprehensive study of its rules of prac- 
tice. On the basis of this study, it is fair 
to expect that the Commission will be able 
to revise its rules and thus to improve its 
administrative procedures. Such revisions 
will, I hope, include recommendations of the 
President's Conference on Administrative 
Procedure to increase the authority of hear- 
ing examiners. This will lend greater sub- 
stance to the spirit and purpose of the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act. 

I attempted to deal with some of these 
important considerations in my dissenting 
opinion in the Florida Citrus case. There 
the Commission held that the hearing exam- 
iner did not have the authority to entertain 
a motion to dismiss predicated on the con- 
tention that, inasmuch as the practices had 
been abandoned, there was no further public 
interest in the proceeding. My dissent stated 
that the jurisdictional issue of public inter- 
est should not be removed from the adjudi- 
catory processes of the Commission and 
made a matter of administrative discretion. 
If the basic statutory issue of public interest 
can be removed from the hearing table and 
determined by the Commissioners, as plain- 
tiffs instead of judges, upon the basis of in- 
formation contained in secret files, so can 
any other issue. 
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As Chairman, I have attempted in every 
possible way to strengthen administrative 
law and procedure. 

INCREASED COMPLIANCE AND ENFORCEMENT 


Several steps have been taken to accelerate 
and make more effective the Commission's 
compliance and enforcement work. These 
include: 

7. In November of 1953, we announced the 
appointment of members of the Commis- 
sion's Advisory Committee on Cost Justifica- 
tion. The purpose of this committee, which 
consists of outstanding specialists in the 
field of distribution cost accounting, is to 


“ascertain the feasibility of developing stand- 


ards of proof and procedures for costing for 
adoption by the Commission as guides to 
businessmen desiring to comply with the 
Robinson-Patman Act. The work of this 
committee should result in a strengthening 
of the administration of the act and result 
in wider compliance with its provisions. 

8. The investigative work of the Commis- 
sion has been improved and expanded. All 
of the Commission’s work, its successes and 
failures, depends primarily upon the facts 
which are developed by investigators in the 
field. The attorneys engaged in this work 
had received neither the recognition nor the 
support necessary for effective results. A 
number of steps have been taken to assure 
improvement, including the establishment 
of a separate Bureau of Investigation. 

In addition to its usual case work, this 
bureau will, on occasion, make industry- 
wide investigations. Typical of these is the 
present nationwide investigation of the 
advertising claims of concerns selling health, 
accident and hospitalization insurance. 
This is the first investigation of its kind 
that has ever been conducted by a law en- 
forcement agency. The public interest in 
this project, like the coffee study, is almost 
staggering. 

9. In September of last year, a special staff 
committee was appointed to study the agen- 
cy's procedures for obtaining compliance. 
On the basis of this committee's work, the 
Commission adopted in June a broad-scale 
compliance program. This will include, as 
a first step, a systematic and selective review 
of over 4,000 cease and desist orders, 8,000 
stipulations and 2,000 trade practice rules. 
Other steps include: 

(a) Closer coordination between the gen- 
eral investigative staff and the staffs pri- 
marily responsible for compliance with 
orders, stipulations and trade practice rules. 

(b) More frequent use of procedures for 
requiring the filing of special follow-up re- 
ports “showing the manner and form of 
compliance with cease and desist orders.” 

(c) Use of a more informative letter of 
notification to respondents under orders and 
parties to stipulations concerning the action 
taken in receiving and filing their reports of 
compliance. 

(d) A more effective program for enlisting 
the cooperation of industry members to effect 
industry-wide observance of trade practice 
rules. 

On August 3, we appointed a task force to 
screen current national and regional adver- 
tising so as to determine whether advertis- 
ers are in compliance with outstanding 
orders, stipulations and trade practice rules. 
The task force is comprised of personnel 
with legal training. Previous advertising 
surveys were conducted by nonlegal per- 
sonnel. 

These measures will serve to stimulate 
compliance with existing orders, It is use- 
less, it seems to me, for the Commission to 
enter orders unless it sees to it that they are 
obeyed either voluntarily or through appro- 
priate enforcement proceedings against those 
who deliberately or willfully ignore them. 

Failure to obtain compliance constitutes a 
waste of public money, has a demoralizing 
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effect on competitors and members of the 
public who have been injured and tends to 
encourage a disregard of antitrust and 
trade regulation laws, oftentimes to the di- 
rect detriment of small businessmen trying 
to enter or remain in a highly competitive 
market, 

10. On May 13 of this year, I indicated ina 
public statement that the Commission's trade 
practice conference rules would, in appro- 
priate instances, be backed up by investiga- 
tions and formal action. On that date I 
announced the Commission’s plan to effectu- 
ate a cooperative program designed to bring 
about prompt compliance with the rules in 
the cosmetics industry. In the future, one 
of the purposes of the trade practice rules 
will be to ferret out and pinpoint the willful 
violator, 

11, To expedite compliance in formal cases, 
the Commission adopted in May a new rule 
of practice permitting a more extensive use 
of consent orders, This new rule was rec- 
ommended for the primary purpose of reduc- 
ing expense and delay. The new rule— 

(a) Eliminates the previous requirement 
that consent settlements contain findings of 
fact. 

(b) Permits disposition of a case by con- 
sent at any stage of the proceeding. 

(c) Allows settlement of a case as to some 
or all of the issues or as to some or all of the 
respondents, 

(d) Authorizes hearing examiners to accept 
or reject stipulations containing proposed 
consent orders, with acceptance subject to 
Commission review and with rejection subject 
to appeal to the Commission. 

Under the new rule, the only admission 
required of respondents is that of jurisdic- 
tion. Respondents must agree, however, 
that the complaint may be used in constru- 
ing the terms of the order; that the order 
shall have the same force and effect as if 
entered after a full hearing, and that the 
order may be modified or set aside in the 
same manner as other orders. The rule fur- 
ther provides for the respondents to waive 
the entry of findings of fact and conclusions 
of law, as well as further procedural steps 
before the hearing examiner or the Com- 
mission, and also their right to contest in 
the courts the validity of the order. 

12. On December 11, 1953, the Commission 
adopted a policy to provide fuller protection 
of the public against unfair and deceptive 
practices through increased cooperation with 
Officials of State governments. Under this 
policy, the Commission will regularly refer 
to State authorities matters it closes for lack 
of the jurisdictional prerequisite of inter- 
state commerce. 

13. The consultative function of the Com- 
mission has not in recent years received suf- 
ficient emphasis. Before the enactment of 
the Federal Trade Commission Act, both 
political parties, the Congress and the Presi- 
dent, envisaged a trade commission which 
would, as part of the administrative process, 
provide solutions to many complex com- 
petitive problems through consultation. It 
is my hope that the new Bureau of Consul- 
tation, which was established on July 1, will 
revitalize this intended program. The new 
Bureau includes, in addition to the Divisions 
of Trade Practice Conferences and Stipu- 
lations, a Division of Small Business. The 
establishment of the latter Division was 
considered important in order to make the 
facilities of the Commission readily access- 
ible to small-business concerns. Among 
other things, the Division will advise small- 
business men with respect to laws adminis- 
tered by the Commission, explain to them 
the method by which complaints are initi- 
ated, inform them of the status of investi- 
gations in which they are interested, and 
otherwise expedite small-business matters 
through the Commission, 
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DELAY 


14. One of the most significant events dur- 
ing my term as chairman was the recent 
reorganization of the Commission. Its sig- 
nificance depends in no small measure upon 
the frequent critcism, valid in my view, that 
the Commission's operations and procedures 
over the years have been marked by endless 
delays. 

Shortly after I took office, I stated that 
every effort would be made to eliminate such 
delays. The reorganization, based as it is 
upon an objective survey by an outside firm 
of management consultants, is designed to 
achieve this end. Measures have now been 
placed in effect to eliminate more than 50 
percent of the procedural steps formerly 
taken within the Commission in the internal 
processing of its work. 

The new organization of the Commission 
represents a major change in both concept 
and structure. By contrast, it is much 
simpler than the old organization and should 
promote more economical use of manpower. 
With well selected personnel in key positions, 
the organization should develop a high level 
of administrative efficiency, enabling the 
Commission to fulfill its responsibilities with 
greater dispatch and less cost. 

All investigative activities will be centered 
in a newly formed Bureau_of Investigation, 
all trial work in a new Bureau of Litigation, 
and voluntary compliance procedures in a 
Bureau of Consultation. Thus the Commis- 
sion will no longer enjoy the luxury of two 
separate trial and investigative staffs. The 
integrated staffs should prove more econom- 
ical and, I am confident, will provide the 
basis for a more effective administration of 
our antimonopoly and trade regulation 
statutes. 

Probably one of the greatest causes of de- 
lay in the past was the fact that responsi- 
bility for a case was not centered in any 
particular individual. Responsibility was 
reassigned to conform to various stages of 
the development of a case, with no one at- 
torney remaining continuously responsible. 
To correct this shortcoming, and also to 
furnish a smooth coordination of trial and 
investigative activities in keeping with the 
principles outlined by the first Hoover Com- 
mission, provision has been made for the 
appointment of project attorneys in the Bu- 
reau of Investigation. These attorneys will 
supervise a case through its entire course 
and will be responsible for any unnecessary 
delay. 2 

We envisaged the project attorney as being 
analogous to the solicitor In the British prac- 
tice. The solicitor is responsible to his client 
through all phases of a case, although he 
may, from time to time bring into the case 
additional assistance in the form of econo- 
mists, accountants, barristers and the like. 
Like the solicitor, the work of the project at- 
torney will not cease with the conclusion 
of the investigation; he will accompany the 
case into the litigation stage and assist the 
trial attorney with respect to the facts. It is 
my feeling that, if delay is to be eliminated, 
this feature of the reorganization will be 
more helpful than any other. 

15. One of the most important accomplish- 
ments in our effort to eliminate delay has 
been the reduction in the backlog of cases 
pending before the Commission for decision. 
It has been the custom, at the first of each 
month, for the Secretary to report at the con- 
ference table the cases which have rested on 
individual Commissioners’ desks for 30 days 
or more, 

In the period since early 1953, with Com- 
missioner Mead acting as whip and with the 
cooperation of all the Commissioners, we 
have reduced by almost five times the num- 
ber of cases pending more than 30 days. I 
am especially proud of this fact. 
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The Commission has also become more ex- 
peditious in disposing of informal matters 
brought before it by the staff. The backlog 
of recommendations for complaints, for ex- 
ample, has been reduced by more than 10 
times—until at the present time this work is 
virtually current. 

OVERLAPPING ACTIVITIES 


16, Some mention should be made of the 
steps taken to improve the relationships 
existing between the Commission and other 
agencies of the Government. I have long de- 
plored instances of overlapping and con- 
fiicting activities. It is inconceivable to me 
that there is justification for noncumula- 
tive remedies being sought by more than one 
agency against the same person, at the same 
time, for the same thing. 

I am especially grateful for the fine ar- 
rangement that we have with Stanley N. 
Barnes, of the Department of Justice. We 
discuss matters of mutual concern at fre- 
quent intervals, and I am strongly convinced 
that the great volume of our work is in no 
way inconsistent. 

In the field of food, drug, and cosmetics 
we have been able to work with Secretary 
Hobby a very promising interagency agree- 
ment designed to correlate the work of the 
Commission and the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration in such a way as to eliminate 
overlapping activities and duplication of ef- 
fort. This agreement has been in effect since 
July 1. 

Similar liaison arrangements, although less 
formal, have been made with other agen- 
cies, including the Bureau of Standards, the 
Post Office Department, and the Patent Of- 
fice. 

These are some of the events that have 
taken place in recent months at the Com- 
mission. I hope you will agree that they 
have been constructive and in the public in- 
terest. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. 8. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 
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Appendix 


NOTICE 


The last issue of the daily Congressional Record for the second 
session of the Eighty-third Congress will be published not later than 


Friday, September 10, 1954. 


Pursuant to the 10-day limitation 


provided by the House and Senate in their resolutions, copy and 


proofs of speeches withheld for revision, or extensions of remarks 
as authorized by either House, shall be placed in the hands of the 
Public Printer not later than Wednesday, September 1, 1954. An 
issue of the daily Record of that date will be published. 
By order of the Joint Committee on Printing. 
WILLIAM E. JENNER, Chairman. 


The Magnificent Achievements of the 
Eisenhower Administration and the Re- 
publican 83d Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. HALLECK 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I offer the 
text of a speech delivered by me before 
the Delaware Republican State conven- 
tion at Dover, Del, on August 18, 1954, 
entitled “The Magnificent Achievements 
of the Eisenhower Administration and 
the Republican 83d Congress”: 

Less than 2 years ago, free Americans called 
upon the Republican Party to take over the 
reins of our Federal Government. 

These free Americans gave us a task of 
awesome magnitude to perform, but it was 
an assignment we accepted willingly, in a 
spirit of devotion to the Nation's welfare. 

We began our labors at a critical time in 
history, with the peoples of all liberty-loving 
nations beseeching us for leadership on the 
international scene. 


WHAT OUR CITIZENS WANTED 


On the domestic front, our own citizenry, 
discontented, disillusioned and dismayed by 


the trend of national affairs, looked to the 
Republican Party to restore sound, consist- 
ent, forward-looking policies at the Federal 
level of government. 

Here in your own great State, the story is 
reflected in the solid gain made by the Re- 
publican Party in 1952. 

The folks of Delaware were just as fed up 
as were folks elsewhere, from coast to coast 
and border to border. 

They wanted an end to the frustrating, 
stalemated war in Korea. 

They wanted thrift and efficiency in the 
operation of the Federal houschold. 

They wanted relief from the mounting 
burden of taxation. 

They wanted the assurance of loyalty to 
American ideals among those holding posi- 
tions of public trust. 

They wanted freedom from bureaucratic 
restriction and regimentation. 

They wanted protection for the dollar they 
earned. 

They wanted government by law—with 
fair, decent administration of the law. 

I submit that, while these desires pre- 
sented a challenge worthy of any political 
leadership, they were really not too much to 
ask 


At any rate, this is essentially the assign- 
ment we undertook and I want to talk to 
you today about how well we have performed 
in that mission. 

The job has not been easy. No one ex- 
pected it would be. 

When I first came to the Congress in 1935, 
the country was facing serious problems. 

I said then, and I meant it, that if those 
who had the responsibility of leadership 


could come up with the right answers to our 
difficulties, I would support the administra- 
tion then in power even though it might 
mean the extinction of the party I repre- 
sented. 

Finding the right answers to the difficult 
problems that beset us today is still far more 
important than mere party considerations. 

Certainly, every loyal American should 
want this present administration to succeed 
in its efforts to bring us through the danger- 
ous and trying times which lie ahead. 

Certainly every citizen who voted for 
President Eisenhower in 1952 has an obliga- 
tion to help him carry out his great program 
for the security and well-being of the Nation, 


REPUBLICAN MAJORITIES VITAL 


While much has already been accom- 
plished in the first 2 years of President 
Eisenhower's leadership, election of solid 
Republican majorities in the House and 
Senate is vital to a continuation of policies 
which have brought sound government back 
to the Federal scene. 

You know, the Democrats want the coun- 
try to believe they'd do a better job of sup- 
porting the President's program if we'd just 
let them take over the Congress. 

Right now, they're trying desperately to 
ride two horses going in opposite directions. 

Because our program Is a good one they 
are trying to create the impression they're 
all for it. 

But, too often of late, when the chips 
were down—when the time came to stand 
up and be counted—our friends on the other 
side of the aisle failed to deliver, may I say, 
with suspiciously partisan unanimity. 

The strategy has been just a bit obvious: 
block key features of the administration's 
program and create false issues for the com- 
ing campaign. 

Well, my friends, that piece of strategy 
hasn't worked and it isn’t going to. 

We have come to the end of the Repub- 
lican 83d Congress, and an accounting of 
our stewardship is now in order. 

It is time now to measure the stature of 
Republican leadership with the yardstick of 
accomplishment. 


THE REPUBLICAN RECORD OF ACHIEVEMENT 


It is time now to evaluate the record of 
achievement made by a Republican Con- 
gress and a Republican administration since 
January 1953. 

As a member of the Congress of the United 
States privileged to serve the great House of 
Representatives as majority leader, I am 
proud to set down what we have done. 

The record we have made stands as a 
monument to Republican principles of Gov- 
ernment. 
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It is a record that has Inspired the Amer- 
ican people with new hope and confidence 
in the future of this Nation. 

It is a record that justifies the public 
faith which led to the election of Dwight 
D. Eisenhower as President and to the elec- 
tion of a Republican Congress in November 
1952. 

Our people have come to associate the 
Republican Party with peace. 

Weary with war and the threat of war, 
Americans turned to Dwight Eisenhower in 
their search of an end to the grinding con- 
flict in Korea. 

KOREAN TRUCE 

Today the guns of death are silent, thanks 
to the initiative, resourcefulness, and cour- 
age of a Republican leadership which gave 
top priority to the task of forging a Korean 
truce, 

No leadership could have acted with 
greater dispatch and resolute purpose to 
extricate this Nation from an intolerable 
situation. 

With a foreign policy that is firm, con- 
sistent and realistic, we are moving with 
confidence through the troubled waters of 
international dissension and distrust to- 
ward the safe harbor of a just and lasting 
peace for all mankind. 

STRENGTHENING OUR DEFENSE 

To guard against whatever storms or 
difficulties may arise along our course, 
your Republican leadership has worked dili- 
gently and with unprecedented success to 
strengthen the military and economic secu- 
rity of our Nation. 

Careful planning and sound management, 
together with a new concept of strategy in 
the Department of Defense, have given this 
country greater armed might at far less cost. 

We have brought much nedeed balance 
into the picture—balance between the needs 
of our Armed Forces and the needs of our 
domestic economy; balance between the 
branches of the military services themselves; 
and balance between the needs of our de- 
fensive structure at home and our obliga- 
tions within the framework of the mutual- 
security organization we have helped to 
build. 

We have revised and strengthened the pro- 
gram of mutual security assistance, plac- 
ing heavy emphasis on military aid to 
friendly nations. As a result, approximately 
80 percent of funds appropriated will be ear- 
marked for that purpose. 

We have bolstered the Nation's alrpower 
by providing for the maintenance of 143 com- 
bat wings, and have assured continuing 
leadership of high quality for this branch of 
the armed services by establishing an Air 
Force Academy. 

BUILDING A PROSPEROUS ECONOMY 


Mindful that the military arm of any na- 
tion can be no stronger than the economic 
body which supports it, Republican leader- 
ship has taken steps to insure the continu- 
ing growth and vigor of America’s dynamic 
productivity. 

Working together, a Republican admin- 
istration and a Republican Congress have 
restored fiscal responsibility to the Federal 
operation. 

The magnitude of the budgetary job faced 
by Republican leadership in January of 1953 
was staggering. 

The national debt had grown to a size be- 
yond the comprehension of the human imag- 
ination. 

A philosophy that spending was the pan- 
acea for the Nation’s ills had resulted in 
ever-increasing budgets, mounting taxation, 
and devastaing inflation. 

In addition to a public debt that was push- 
ing the ceiling set by law, Republican lead- 
ership found, after office, that it 
had inherited $81 billion in charge accounts, 
tor which no provisions had been made to 
pay. 
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It Is no exaggeration to say that persons 
then in charge of Federal operations had all 
but lost control of the spending process. 

We have regained that control under the 
Republican leadership. 

We have checked the momentum of an in- 
herited spending backlog, and we have 
brought long overdue relief to the American 
taxpayer. 

SUBSTANTIAL BUDGET CUTS 

Spending proposals found on the books at 
the beginning of the Republican 83d Con- 
gress were reduced during the first year of 
operation by some $10 billion. 

At the end of two sessions of the Congress, 
we have achieved cutbacks of approximately 
$12 billion. 

Because of this determined and continu- 
ing effort to economize, the Republican 83d 
Congress has been able to enact the largest 
tax-saving program in the history of the 
Republic. 

Let me emphasize this fact: No Congress in 
history has ever voted a tax-saving program 
of the size and justice voted by the Repub- 
lican 83d Congress. 

For two decades—with the single exception 
of 2 years during the Republican 80th Con- 
gress—taxes against the earnings of our 
people spiraled upwards. Waste and ex- 
cessive spending went hand in hand with 
oppressive taxation. This is always the case. 


TAX CUTS: $7.4 BILLION 


Today, however, the annual tax bill for 
the American people is $7,400,000,000 less 
than it was less than 18 short months ago. 

This is monumental achievement. 

It may be rightly said that, in many re- 
spects, this has been a taxpayers’ Congress. 

Personal income tax rates are 10 percent 
lower; excise tax rates are 50 percent less in 
most cases; the excess profits tax is dead; 
our retired school teachers, firemen and po- 
lice, working mothers, the disabled and the 
handicapped, investors in production and 
jobs for wage earners are all reaping the 
benefits of this wise legislation. 

We have accomplished extensive revision of 
the Internal Revenue Code, correcting literal- 
ly hundreds of unfair provisions which had 
developed through the years. 

This was a project long overdue. It took 
a Republican Congress to bring millions of 
citizens deserving relief from hardship re- 
sulting because of inequities in the law. 

Percentage-wise, a lion's share of the tax 
savings involved will go to individuals. Much 
of the burden of making up Federal revenues 
lost by enactment of the tax revision bill 
will henceforth be carried by our larger bus- 
iness enterprises, the 52 percent corpora- 
tion tax having been extended, 

CONTROLS ENDED 


Not only have we eased the burden of 
taxation on individuals and on business, but 
we have broken the chains of needless bu- 
reaucratic regimentation and restriction 
which for too many years hampered Amer- 
icans in all walks of life. 

Stifiing controls are a thing of the past. 

No longer are Federal price czars picking 
the pockets of the American producer and 
consumer; no bureaucratic bosses are count- 
ing out the weekly pay checks of the Amer- 
ican wage earner. 

INFLATION HALTED 


Moreover, thanks to sound Government 
management principles and practices, infla- 
tion has been stopped in its tracks and faith 
in the value of the American dollar has been 
restored. 

To millions of senior citizens living on fixed 
incomes from pensions, annuities, or life 
savings, this accomplishment of Republican 
stewardship puts an end to the nightmare 
of a rising cost of decent living standards. 


HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION EXPANDED 


The problem of deteriorating highways 
had been too long neglected. 
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The Republican 83d Congress has taken a 
major step toward the solution of that prob- 
lem with enactment of one of the finest 
highway programs ever to emerge from the 
national legislature. > 

For the next 2 years, nearly a billion dol- 
lars will be provided annually, and for the 
first time in history, virtually 100 percent 
of the tax money collected on gasoline and 
oil sales will be returned to the States for 
road-building purposes, 

We have put an end to the unjustified 
diversion of such funds for other purposes— 
diversion which in the past has amounted 
to as much as 40 percent of such revenue. 

Equally important, the Highway Act re- 
turns to States, counties, and municipali- 
ties much of the control over the types of 
roads they can build—control which had 
been wrested from local governments by a 
power-hungry Federal bureaucracy. 

Now, for the first time, funds available for 
a type of road construction in certain areas 
may be used to build highways in keeping 
with the needs of the regions served. 

HOMEOWNERSHIP STIMULATED 


Good housing in decent surroundings is 
the hallmark of a solid citizenry. 

The Republican 83d Congress has re- 
sponded to the almost universal desire of 
American families to own their own homes 
by enactng legislation designed to help our 
people see such dreams come true. 

And just let me emphasize: This measure 
has been designed to function within the 
traditional concepts of our competitve enter- 
prise system. 

At the same time, provision Is made to 
tackle the ever-present problem of slum 
clearance, encouraging replacement of these 
menaces in health and morality with dwell- 
ings worthy of human dignity. 

AN IMPROVED ATOMIC ENERGY PROGRAM 


Before the end of his first year in office, 
President Eisenhower inspired the free world 
with his courageous and far-sighted plan for 
a global atomic energy agency to promote the 
use of fissonable material in peaceful pur- 
suits for all mankind. 

Failure of the Soviet Union to accept this 
proposal in good faith has exposed the Krem- 
lin’s so-called “peace” offensive for what 
it is—a patent phoney. 

Meanwhile, the Congress is taking historic 
action in the field of atomic energy legisla- 
tion with the first major revision of the basic 
Atomic Energy Act of 1946. 

Again reflecting the Republican Party's 
belief in the dynamic potential of our tradi- 
tional American system of competitive enter- 
prise, provision has been made for develop- 
ment of atomic power harnessed to construc- 
tive purposes through the cooperation of 
Government and private initiative. 

Looking to a future of vitually unlimited 
possibilities in the atomic age, the Republi- 
can 83d Congress has devised adequate 
safeguards against the growth of monopoly, 
either Federal or private, in this field of 
undreamed wonders for the service of hu- 
manity. 

ST, LAWRENCE WATERWAY 

The needs of an expanding American econ- 
omy led the Republican 83d Congress to 
enact significant legislation which will bring 
to reality a project of long years standing— 
the St. Lawrence seaway. 

Changing circumstances, as well as the 
elimination of frills and oether objectionable 
features from original development plans, 
were important factors leading to adoption 
of this proposal as a joint effort with our 
great neighbor to the north—Canada, 

FOREIGN TRADE 


Extension of the Reciprocal Trade Act and 
& $1.3 billion farm surplus disposal program 
abroad refiect Republican determination 
to promote a healthy flow of international 
trade, while making available to deserving 
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nations in need of food a part of America’s 
abundance. 

At the same time, we have eliminated 
many complexities of foreign commerce with 
a comprehensive Customs Simplification 
Act to facilitate and encourage foreign 
trade. 

Meanwhile, a realistic appraisal of chang- 
ing situations on the foreign economic front 
is going forward, taking into consideration 
the self-interest of this Nation and the ne- 
cessity for solving the complex problems of 
world trade. 

FARM PROGRAM IMPROVED 


Not the least important of our constructive 
actions has been the revision of our farm 
program to fit the needs of a dynamic and 
expanding agriculture. 

Advent of a Republican administration 
was marked by a concerted study to find out 
what kind of agriculture program the 
farmers themselves want and to give them 
a greater voice in the administration of the 
farm credit system. 

Better living for thousands of American 
farm families is assured by a stepped-up 
Republican program of loan authorizations 
for rural electrification and rural telephone 
systems with the latter nearly doubled in 
size beyond that of the last year under the 
Truman administration. 

We have faced the issue of mounting sur- 
pluses with courage but with proper concern 
for the economic welfare of our farm popu- 
lation, 

Contending with obvious weaknesses 
which had developed in the former program, 
the Republican administration and the Re- 
publican 83d Congress have moved to insure 
agriculture its fair share of the national in- 
come during the difficult period of transition 
from the abnormal demands of a wartime 
economy to the requirements for food and 
fibre on the part of a nation at peace with 
the world, 

Implementing this farsighted program of 
graduality, the Congress has responded im- 
mediately to needs for extensive storage, for 
additional borrowing power by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, and for adequate 
relief funds for rural areas visited by dis- 
asters of nature over which man has no 
control. 

Because of many actions taken by the Re- 
publican 83d Congress, America will be a 
better land in which to live. 


SOCIAL SECURITY BROADENED 


We have covered a broad area of forward- 
looking social legislation reflecting sound 
Republican principles through the preserva- 
tion of a great system of free enterprise 
which has already brought this Nation to 
the highest living standards among the peo- 
ples of the world. 

We have broadened the program of old-age 
and survivors insurance, bringing some 6 
million more earners under the plan. Ex- 
panded benefits and liberalized provisions 
will make it possible for millions upon mil- 
lons of citizens in retirement to enjoy a 
greater sense of security than ever before. 
With the enactment of this Republican leg- 
islation, the retired, the widowed mother, 
and the dependent child will henceforth re- 
ceive more generous allowances, in keeping 
with the needs of the times. 


RAILROAD RETIREMENT ACT AMENDED 


This session has seen enactment of amend- 
ments to the Railroad Retirement Act which 
liberalize retirement and unemployment 
benefits to railroad workers and their de- 
pendent, survivors. 

Henceforth widows, dependent widowers 
and dependent parents of covered workers 
can qualify for benefits at age 60 instead of 
65; dependent children, permanently and 
totally disabled before the age of 18, and 
their mothers, will continue to receive sur- 
vivor benefits beyond the present cut-off 
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age; maximum daily unemployment bene- 
fits are increased from $7.50 to $8.50 and 
disabled workers drawing retirement bene- 
fits are now allowed to earn $100 monthly 
from outside sources without losing their 
annuities, 

HEALTH SAFEGUARDED 

As the session progressed, the Congress 
considered and approved important measures 
in the fields of health and education. 

Facing up to the facts of our Ameriacn 
society—that our population is aging and 
that science has succeeded in conquering 
many of the infectious diseases with new 
drugs, your Republican Congress authorized 
substantial expenditures so that our older 
citizens will receive adequate medical care 
and attention. 

A 3-year health and hospital program pro- 
viding $182 million for the construction of 
diagnostic centers, hospitals for the chron- 
ically ill, as well-as rehabilitation and nurs- 
ing homes, has been enacted into law. 

A $2 million fund has been provided for 
surveys by State health authorities to deter- 
mine the needs in the field of health. New 
research weapons will be made available to 
continue the assault against the Nation's 
major killers—cancer, heart ailments and 
other disorders of the brain and nervous sys- 
tem. For this, the Republican 83d Congress 
voted the greatest amount of money our re- 
searchers in these fields have ever had avall- 
able. 

EDUCATION RESEARCH FOSTERED 

The basis for a three-pronged attack on the 
problem of how we can best provide better 
educational advantages for our children has 
been established through legislative action. 

Bills reflecting the President's general pat- 
tern of procedure on this front would pro- 
vide for close cooperation between Federal 
and State Governments, as well as drawing 
upon the experience and resources of higher 
institutions of learning. 

Properly utilized, this program will co- 
ordinate our research to determine regional 
needs, thus avoiding duplication of effort 
and diffusion of our resources in approach- 
ing the job of meeting the requirements of 
an increasing population of youngsters. 

DISPLACED PERSONS AIDED 


Mindful of the hardships imposed upon 
unfortunate peoples abroad displaced in the 
aftermath of wars, this Nation, under Re- 
publican leadership, has implemented its 
foreign policy with legislation to admit 214,- 
000 above-quota persons under strictest 
security regulations. 

DESERVING VETERANS BENEFITED 


Rights of the men and women who 
served this country during the Korean con- 
flict have been safeguarded with an exten- 
sion of benefits. 

At the same time we have recognized the 
needs of disabled veterans with a program 
of increased benefits to them, to childless 
widows and to dependent parents in the best 
tradition of a nation’s sense of responsi- 
bility to those who deserve our gratitude 
and who need our assistance. 

When the American people called upon 
Republican leadership to take over the man- 
agement of this vast Federal operation, they 
expected that thrift and efficiency would re- 
place careless waste and needless duplica- 
tion, - 

Their confidence was not misplaced. 

The housekeeping job has been magnifi- 
cent. a s 

FEDERAL OPERATIONS STREAMLINED 

Fourteen reorganization plans have been 
instituted in the Departments of the Execu- 
tive branch designed to eliminate unneces- 
sary jobs, streamline and improve service, 
and avoid overlapping of functions. 

These reorganization plans include estab- 
lishment of a new Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare with Cabinet status. 
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SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION CREATED 

This Republican administration's solici- 
tude for the small business people of the 
Nation and their problems is reflected in the 
creation of the Small Business Administra- 
tion as an independent agency of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Records made by the Post Office Depart- 
ment, the Department of Defense and the 
General Services Administration are typical 
of the good that has been accomplished In 
doing a better job at less cost to the tax- 
payer. 

Simple economies and sound management 
procedures have resulted in savings of ap- 
proximately 2150 million during the last 12 
months in the General Services Administra- 
tion alone. 

In the far-flung activities of the Depart- 
ment of Defense; savings amounting to 
billions have been achieved in a year and a 
half through more efficient utilization of 
manpower, standardization of procurement 
and other intelligent business practices at 
the administration level. 

GOVERNMENT PAYROLLS CUT 

Nearly a quarter of a million jobs have 
been abolished or consolidated by executive 
departments, thereby adding millions more 
in dollars to the amounts saved through bet- 
ter Federal management. 

At the same time, loyal civil servants have 
received welcome assurance that they will 
be treated fairly and decently in the pursuit 
of their Government careers. 

Dignity, equity, and standards based on 
merit have been restored to the civil-service 
system, replacing the phony and cynical pro- 
gram of employment and advancement based 
on political favoritism which blossomed un- 
der the Truman regime. 

INTERNAL SECURITY TIGHTENED 

The administration and the Congress, un- 
der Republican leadership, have cooperated 
in a diligent and rewarding effort to root 
out the disloyal and the incompetent from 
Federal payrolls. 

As a result of persistent Investigation, some 
2,400 persons found to be security risks have 
left Government employment, thereby re- 
storing the confidence of the American peo- 
ple that secrets vital to the security of our 
country will not fall into enemy hands 
through the treachery of spies and traitors 
or their potential tools. 

Adding the Department of Justice in a 
tightened. program of security, the Congress 
has moved to provide new and devastating 
legal weapons against those who would be- 
tray America. 

By these actions, we have swept away a 
Communist web over Washington, and have 
made certain that agents of a foreign philos- 
ophy, or their sympathizers, will never be 
able to weave another. 

There is no doubt about where this admin- 
istration stands on the issue of communism. 

Vigorous prosecution by the Department 
of Justice has resulted in the conviction of 
50 Communist Party leaders on charges of 
conspiring against the United States Gov- 
ernment. Twenty-two more are scheduled 
for trial or are now on trial. 

Almost 100 additional organizations have 
been declared subversive in character. 

Orders to deport 268 aliens with records 
of Red activity have been issued by a Re- 
publican Attorney General. 

A housecleaning among United States em- 
ployees in the United Nations is nearing com- 
pletion. That housecleaning, instituted 
under Republican leadership, has received 
the praise of a Federal grand jury which com- 
pared the situation today to that which we 
found when Republicans took office. 

Congressional hearings, in the face of con- 
tinued complaints and criticism from ques- 
tionable sources, have been Teso- 
lutely. Under a Republican administration, 
the country is assured such investigations 
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will continue as long as evidence of need 
exists. i 


COMMISSIONS ESTABLISHED 


The ground work for a continuing pro- 
gram of increased efficiency and economy in 
the Federal Government has been laid by 
the establishment of commissions to study 
intergovernmental relations and to study 
complex Government activities as they relate 
to private business. 

We have made positive moves toward get- 
ting the Federal Government out of compe- 
tition with business, selling the Mississippi 
Barge lines, providing for disposal of 13 syn- 
thetic rubber plants and curtailing or liqui- 
dating numerous other Government activi- 
ties properly the province of private enter- 


STATUS OF SUBMERGED LANDS CLARIFIED 


Passage of the submerged lands legislation 
has ended long confusion over legal issues in- 
volved in the development of resources and 
has reaffirmed the constitutional rights of 
States to lands within their traditional 
boundaries while safeguarding the interests 
of the Federal Government in tideland areas. 

Such activity on the part of the adminis- 
tration and the Congress stems from a deep- 
seated conviction that much of what the Fed- 
eral Government has been taking unto itself 
in recent years can be done better and 
cheaper by State and local governments or 
by private enterprise. 

We are determined to get big Government 
off the backs of the people as much as pos- 
sible. 

By our record, we have demonstrated a 
willingness to meet those obligations which 
are properly Federal in character, while turn- 
ing back to local and State levels those duties 
and responsibilities which can best be 
handled in that manner. 

I know of no other way to stem the tide 
of a growing Federal power which endangered 
the very freedoms we seek to protect. 

I know of no surer way to strengthen the 
sinews of the system of self-government and 
competitive enterprise to which the Repub- 
lican Party is dedicated. 

These major accomplishments are on the 
record books. 

The significance of what we have achieved 
in two short years goes far beyond the imme- 
diate benefits already evident. 


PUBLIC’S FAITH RESTORED 


We know that the conduct of Republicans 

in high office has restored faith in their lead- 
ership. 
We know that the sound and far-sighted 
policies under which the Federal household 
is now being managed have stimulated confi- 
dence on the part of business. 

We see evidence that solid and substantial 
Progress has been made toward the establish- 
ment of a true prosperity based not on the 
forced-draft demands of feverish preparation 
for war, but on the peacetime needs of a 
dynamic and expanding nation which seeks 
only to work out its own great destiny in 
harmony with the world. 

3 Republican 83d Congress is adjourn- 

g. 

We have forged a splendid program of ad- 
ministrative and legislative progress since 
January of 1953. 

Working as a highly effective team, a Re- 
publican administration and a Republican 
Congress have strengthened our defenses 
against potential enemies, both from within 
and from without. We have improved the 
economy, providing safeguards against dan- 
gerous inflation, and stimulation for the 
healthy expansion of business and industry, 
thereby promoting higher standards of living 
for the American people, 

In short, we have restored good govern- 
ment to the national scene, bringing to life 
a program dedicated to a secure and prosper- 
ous future for our country, 
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THE JOB AHEAD 


But more work lies ahead for the Repub- 
lican Party. 

Continuation of this magnificent program, 
which every loyal American should want to 
see fulfilled, depends upon the election of 
another Republican Congress in November. 

The heavy spenders, the high-tax advo- 
cates, the wild-eyed radicals with their so- 
clalistic schemes, the Communist coddlers, 
and the power-hungry paternalists are wait- 
ing in the wings, eager to regain control, 

This must not happen. 

President Dwight D. Eisenhower needs and 
deserves the help of another Republican Con- 
gress to work with him during the last half 
of his first term of office. 

Election of a Congress unsympathetic to 
the policies and principles of a Republican 
administration could well wreck the mag- 
nificent gains we have made. 

We must make absolutely certain that the 
American people know and appreciate the 
great record that already has been written. 

It is up to the Republican Party to spell 
out that record. 

Realizing our accomplishments and 
achievements of the first 2 years of Repub- 
lican leadership, I am confident that the 
American people will, in overwhelming num- 
bers, give to the Republican Party their re- 
newed vote of confidence in the congressional 
elections of 1954. 


Insurance of American Exports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Need for the Insurance of 
American Exports,” by the Honorable 
Claude Pepper, former Senator from 
Florida. This article appeared in the 
May 1953 edition of Tradescope, pub- 
lished by the Foreign Trade Society of 
the School of Business and Civic Ad- 
ministration of the City College of New 
York, 

Senator Pepper, while he was a Member 
of this body, was one of the chief spon- 
sors of legislation which would have pro- 
vided for a system of export insurance 
to facilitate the granting of sound credit 
terms to foreign customers of the United 
States. This legislation, the counter- 
part of which, S. 849, is now pending in 
the Senate, would help small American 
manufacturers with little or no foreign- 
trade experience or contacts, would en- 
able American exporters to compete 
with European firms which are backed 
by foreign-export-credit insurance and 
provide additional sources of financing 
to the small exporter. This export in- 
surance program would not be a special 
privilege to small business, but is in- 
tended to enable small-independent ex- 
porters to compete on a fair basis with 
larger firms. 

It is my judgment that Senator Pep- 
per's views on this important subject 
should receive serious attention by the 
Congress, 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NEED ron THE INSURANCE OF AMERICAN EXPORTS 
(By the Honorable Claude Pepper, former 
Senator from Florida) 

In the 79th Congress I was appointed chalr- 
man of the Subcommittee on Foreign Trade 
of the Senate Committee on Small Business. 
While I was chairman of that subcommittee 


I had an opportunity to study very carefully 


the desirability and practicality of Govern- 
ment insurance of private American exports. 
As a result of these studies I introduced in 
the Senate a bill, S. 2180, which was widely 
circulated and discussed by a great number 
of exporters and bankers and their trade as- 
sociations. That bill was reintroduced in 
the 80th Congress as S.414. A subcommittee 
of the Committee on Banking and Currency 
of the United States Senate held a hearing on 
this in March 1947, but the Congress failed 
to take action on it. Identical bills were 
introduced in the 8ist Congress and 82d 
Congress, and, more recently, Senator JAMES 
E. Murray, Democrat, of Montana, intro- 
duced S. 849 on February 10, 1953. 

This proposed Export Insurance Act would 
facilitate through a system of insurance, the 
granting of sound credit terms to foreign 
customers of the United States. There is 
no subsidy involved. The Export-Import 
Bank, through a Foreign Trade Insurance 
Division of the Bank, created under the bill, 
would have authority to insure an exporter, 
particularly small and medium sized firms, 
against the risk of nonpayment by a foreign 
customer because of foreign government pro- 
hibitions against payment in dollars. In 
such cases insurance could be issued up to 
100 percent of the amount then due. In 
other instances, such as risk of insolvency 
or default on the part of the buyer, exporters 
could be insured up to 90 percent of the 
amount due, Only loans on sales for the 
usual sound terms would be made. 

Under the bill, the bank would issue capi- 
tal stock on $100 million subscribed to by 
the United States. Funds from such sales 
would finance the operations of the Foreign 
Trade Insurance Division of the bank. 

It is intended that the Federal Govern- 
ment only put up the original capital. The 
Government will not have to put up any- 
thing else—administrative expenses and any 
losses would be paid out of the premiums 
derived from the insurance. 

The Export-Import Bank today does write 
a form of insurance for exports through its 
so-called take-out agreements, a form of 
financing without recourse to the American 
exporter. Generally speaking, this type of 
arrangement is now available only to large 
exporters of capital goods. 

There is nothing in the bill which dis- 
criminates against big business. The bene- 
fits of this type of insurance would be made 
to the entire American community. For 
the bill is designed to stimulate the main- 
tenance of American exports at a high level 
in which both large and small businessmen 
will be able to participate, but in particular 
it will help to insure that small business 
will participate. 

The bill is patterned mainly on the Goy- 
ernment insurance systems now in success- 
Tul operation in Great Britain and Canada. 
Sixteen countries have had some form of 
government export insurance before World 
War II, with the British system going back 
as far as 1926. 

As I stated before, the bill covers the risk 
of insolvency or default on the part of a 
foreign buyer, with coverage limited to 90 
percent of the contract price. The insured 
exporter under the bill would retain sub- 
stantial interest in the completion of the 
transaction by the buyer. It may be ex- 
pected, therefore, that in many lines of ex- 
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port where the customary profit margin is 
high, the coverage would be limited to 75 
percent or perhaps 80 percent of the selling 
price, roughly the out-of-pocket costs of ex- 
ports, but not his profit margin. 

The second risk covered is the imposition 
by the foreign government of an exchange 
bloc or restriction which prevents the foreign 
buyer from transferring funds for the pay- 
ment of his purchase. This does not mean 
that an exporter knowing of an exchange 
bloc in the country of his purchaser could 
sell him in the face of that knowledge, be- 
cause the bank would not insure the trans- 
action in the face of such a known situation. 
This latter type of situation should be mini- 
mized by the successful operation of the 
International Stabilization Fund. 

One hundred million dollars worth of cap- 
ital would permit the issuance of insurance 
up to perhaps $500 million of exports. This 
figure is based upon the ratio shown by the 
experience of the Canadian system, in which 
the ratio of actual exports insured to the 
money made available by the Canadian Goy- 
ernment export activities was about 5 to 1, 

Under the bill, in all probability the pre- 
mium rate of such insurance would be about 
1 percent; the rate of course, would vary 
according to the various types of sales, with 
a range from about three-eighths of 1 per- 
cent to about 1½ percent. 

The proposed bill would permit the issu- 
ance of several types of policies in accord- 
ance with the special needs of different kinds 
of business. In a business with a normal 
turnover of the commodity in 30 to 60 days, 
the Division could write a blanket policy 
covering the exporter’s annual business to a 
number of countries on credit terms of 30 
to 60 days and he would not have to apply 
with respect to sales made in accordance with 
the exporter's established past practice. On 
the other hand, transactions which require 
individual specialized negotiations would 
require separate policies, However, a prime 
objective of the bill is to reduce the writing 
of policies to be as automatic and actuarial 
as possible.. 

Under the bill the bank would be required 
to maintain representatives in the major ex- 
port business centers to advise and assist 
exporters on the policies and practices of 
the bank. The bill further provides for the 
establishment of a trade advisory committee. 
The purpose of both of these provisions Is to 
assure that the bank understands and re- 
fiects the full needs of exporters and carries 
out its policy accordingly. It is expected 
that these advisers would be stationed in the 
regional offices of the Commerce Department 
and no new offices of the bank would be 
required. 

In my judgment, at least four important 
classes of exporters would benefit from the 
Government insurance proposal for exports. 
First, a large number of small manufacturers 
now have greatly expanded their plant capac- 
ity. Only a few of these, in capital goods 
generally, have export experience and con- 
tacts. This is particularly true in the field 
of machinery and metal fabrication. Sec- 
ond, the insurance program could be made 
available to cover general commodities ex- 
ports sold on 90 to 120 day terms and thus 
enable American exporters to compete on a 
better basis with the credit terms of Euro- 


pean firms who are backed by government 


export credit insurance. Third, the small 
exporter who has a potential market which 
he cannot realize because of inadequate fi- 
nancial resources will be oné of the chief 
beneficiaries of export insurance. Possession 
of an insurance policy should make avall- 
able to him additional financing by banks 
on his export paper, and thus permit him to 
expand his business without necessitating an 
increase in his own capital. Fourth, many 
American exporters must establish contacts 
and channels for business. This can be done 
under a liberal insurance program. 
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It is interesting to note that according to 
a study made by the Federal Reserve Board, 
approximately one-half of export financing, 
and probably over one-half of the financing 
of small traders supplied by member banks 
of the Reserve System during the pre-war 
period, was in the form of purchase or dis- 
count of, or advances against, drafts drawn 
on foreign buyers or banks. Many of these 
member banks believe that export insurance 
would increase their interest in this busi- 
ness, These banks financed over $800 mii- 
lion of exports in 1938 and also collection 
drafts on foreign buyers or banks on ship- 
ments worth over $300 million in 1938. 
While this same proportion may hold, the re- 
turn of foreign competition may affect us 
greatly. Yet in competing in a foreign field 
we all realize that we cannot fall back to the 
level of our exports during the 1930's. 

In normal times, there are two principal 
methods to finance exports—discounts or 
advances against drafts drawn by American 
exporters on foreign buyers and banks— 
under which the American exporters bear 
the credit risk. Under the second method, 
the exporter draws a draft on the Ameri- 
can bank, which that bank accepts, and 
the foreign buyer arranges for a letter 
of credit through his own bank—insur- 
ance would not cover the American bank 
risk—on nonreimbursement by the foreign 
bank at maturity. About one-half of our 
financing in 1938 was via the first method. 
Thus insurance in 1938 would have greatly 
affected American bank export credit policies. 

Export insurance should have a tremend- 
out effect on an exporter's potential busi- 
ness volume. One of his chief liquid assets 
is foreign accounts receivable. But Ameri- 
can banks, which exist on financing with re- 
course to the exporter, in effect, ignore the 
collateral value of this asset and look only 
to the exporters own capital and credit 
standing. With government insurance 
backing, the value of these accounts recelv- 
able as loan collateral would no longer be 
ignored. 

The small exporter whose capital will not 
permit him under sound business to carry 
more than $10,000 worth of foreign accounts 
receivable at any one time may get a policy 
which, for example, covers 80 percent of 
$10,000, enabling him to carry a risk. of only 
$2,000. Thus such an exporter can afford to 
increase his exports five times and his insur- 
ance of foreign accounts receivable to $50,000, 
still carrying a risk of only 20 percent of 
that amount, or 610,000, which is no more 
than what he was risking when he was selling 
only one-fifth as much. Furthermore, the 
cost of such financing is very moderate— 
usually about 1 percent. 

Let me point out the following considera- 
tions. The system is an entirely voluntary 
one. No one need apply for or obtain Gov- 
ernment insurance of his exports unless he 
believes that he will benefit by doing so. 
The system will operate without subsidy to 
the policy holder and without charge to the 
taxpayer. The premium charge will be based 
on the risk Involved and estimated on ac- 
tuarial and other valid criteria and net op- 
erating expenses. Premium income of the 
system should be the amount required for 
payment of claims and net administrative 
expenses. 

The types of policies issued would re- 
fiect the requirements and special character- 
istics of various classes of export business, 
from the general commodities or consumer 
goods field with credit terms not usually 
extended beyond 3 to 6 months to capital 
goods with credit terms which may run 
from 6 months to 3 years or more, and each 
sale of which is usually a nonrecurrent 
specialized negotiation. 

Premium rates on a given policy are gen- 
erally confidential between the exporter and 
the Government agency, and vary with each 
policy, depending upon the exporter's past 
loss experience, type of goods sold, credit 
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terms, countries covered, and other relevant 
circumstances. 

There is another factor which must be con- 
sidered in relation to this export insurance 
program. The very crux of the American 
free-enterprise system has been the tre- 
mendous growth of concentrated economic 
power in the United States which has led to 
a situation where in every major industry a 
few firms dominate the business. 

Independent businesses exist only if cor- 
poration giants permit them to do so. 

Experience should teach us a lesson. From 
1940 to 1942, 16 percent of our small busi- 
ness concerns were forced out of business. 
There is no question that something has 
to be done about that trend. This is par- 
ticularly true in the field of our foreign ex- 
ports. Experience in past years shows that 
an overwhelming preponderance of our for- 
eign exports go to American big business. 
An export insurance program is not special 
privilege for small business. It would bal- 
ance the scales to enable independent ex- 
porters to compete fairly with larger firms, 


Manpower Utilization ia Israel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN. THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
imous consent, I insert in the Appendix 
of the Recor the digest of a remarkable 
survey on the manpower problems of a 
whole nation. I have reference to the 
recent report by Dr. Eli Ginzberg, pro- 
fessor of economics at Columbia Univer- 
sity's Graduate School of Business on 
Manpower Utilization in Israel, spon- 
sored by the United States Technical Co- 
operation Administration in concert with 
the Israel Government. 

This document is remarkable because it 
is the first of its kind. As one who has 
recently returned from Europe, where I 
have observed European reactions to 
some of the assistance we have rendered 
as a nation, I welcome this example as a 
forerunner of the kind of practical as- 
sistance which a democracy like ours can 
and should be providing for democracies 
like Israel in applying new areas of 
knowledge to universal problems. 

The Ginzberg report is a pioneer’s re- 
port, marking the first time a foreign 
government has utilized the scientific 
tools and practical techniques developed 
by the National Manpower Council at Co- 
lumbia for looking at an entire economy 
from a comprehensive manpower point 
of view. And I should like to point out 
that the National Manpower Council, of 
which Dr. Ginzberg is also research di- 
rector, was in turn made possible by a 
grant from the Ford Foundation which 
had the imagination to open new vistas 
of scientific inquiry into human resources 
an area no less important than material 
resources. Indeed, General Eisenhower, 
as president of Columbia, foresaw such 
international application as this when he 
initiated a major manpower research 
project there 4 years ago even before the 
later creation of the National Man- 
power Council helped make Columbia a 
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research. 


The report which follows is a con- 
densation of Dr. Ginzberg’s findings 
based on his work in Israel as a special 
TCA consultant: 

MANPOWER UTILIZATION IN ISRAEL 
INTRODUCTION 

There is no country in the world that 
cannot raise the level of its economic accom- 
plishment through an improved utilization 
of its manpower resources. Important as 
are other resources, such as valuable land, 
large deposits of minerals and stands of 
timber, the economic strength of a nation 
depends in the first instance on the quality 
of its human resources, 

. * * . . 


Because of the central importance of the 
human resources factor in determining the 
rate of economic progress, and because of 
the limitations of other economic factors in 
Israel, the continued neglect of manpower 
policy would prove costiy, if not disastrous. 
The shaping of manpower policy in Israel 
will be beset by obstacles unique to the 
country. For some years past and probably 
for some years to come, Israel will be a deficit 
economy; it will continue to consume more 
than it will be able to produce although it 
is hoped that the amount of the deficit can 
be progressively decreased until it is finally 
eliminated through increased production 
and exports, If Israel is to become econom- 
ically viable in the foreseeable future, every 
effort must be made to close the gap between 
production and consumption. Effective 
manpower policy must therefore be set with- 
in the realities of the governmental budget 
and of the Nation’s total economic capa- 
bilities. 

> . * . . 

In the recommendations that follow, em- 
phasis has been placed on the specifics of 
manpower policy in the different sectors of 
the economy; this will be followed by an 
effort to extract the major principles that 
have relevance for the whole. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


Agriculture 

There is general agreement that insuf- 
ficient manpower is a significant limiting 
factor in the output of agricultural pro- 
duce, particularly in the older and well 
established kibbutzim. For the most part, 
these organizations have the other resources 
required to expand their production (with 
the possible limitation of housing)—avail- 
able land, water, equipment and technical 
skill. The apparently available manpower 
represented by the new immigrants is not 
actually available. There are barriers to the 
absorption of new immigrants within the 
established kibbutzim and resistence to ac- 
cepting this kind of life among the immi- 
grants themselves. 

> * . . . 

It is therefore recommended that the 
Israel Government act to inform the public 
of the relevant facts and the urgent neces- 
sity for remedial action in this sphere and, 
after the assurance of public support, chal- 
lenge the kibbutzim to develop suitable 
solutions to the difficulties that now stand 
in the way of increased employment and 
increased output. In pressing for satisfac- 
tory solutions, the Israel Government should 
indicate to the kibbutzim that in the na- 
tional interest it will make use of the various 
instruments of control available to it—the 
granting of import licenses for new ma- 
chinery, the granting of various forms of 
credit, the leasing of land in the Negev—to 
insure the desired results. 

» . . . . 

The following actions should be initiated 
to reduce the turnover losses and to increase 
the incentives to farm settlement particu- 
larly in the establishment of Moshavin, 
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(a) The timing of settlement should be 
more closely adjusted to the availability of 
water and the other essentials upon which 
a successful agriculture depends. 

. . * > . 

(b) Since many of the new settlers come 
from urban backgrounds and have ingrained 
urban ways, their negative reactions to 
farm life can be reduced by selective pro- 
grams which bring something of the city to 
the farm communities. Consideration 
should be giyen to the rather large gains 
that could be accomplished at small cost 
through the institution of movie programs, 
traveling musicians, a library on wheels, and 
related social and recreational services. 
This would help to reduce the feelings of 
extreme isolation which are paramount dur- 
ing the formative period of settlement. 

. . . . 5 


Industry 


Manpower policy for industry has the same 
general objective as manpower policy for 
agriculture—to provide greater opportunity 
for the productive employment of larger 
numbers of the population. However, there 
are significant differences between the way 
in which industry can accomplish its objec- 
tives and the methods which agriculture 
must use. The future economic viability of 
Israel will depend to a very considerable de- 
gree on the success which its industry has in 
exporting a substantial part of its produc- 
tion. Since there are very few natural ad- 
vantages for Israel industry, it is faced with 
serious difficulties in trying to enter and 
maintain a position in the markets of the 
world. During the recent past, one unfor- 
tunate consequence of the stringencies in 
hard currency has been the Inability of Is- 
raeli manufacturers to secure a continuing 
and reliable supply of essential raw materials. 

* * . . . 


It is therefore recommended that the Is- 
real Government take steps to insure that 
those sectors of industry which give fair 
promise of developing a successful export 
trade be afforded the opportunity to secure 
adequate amounts of raw materials to pro- 
vide for a sufficiently high level of operations 
which alone can insure reasonable labor 
costs and reasonable selling prices. 

* . * . * 


It is recommended that certain funds in 
the development budget be redirected from 
long-range projects in favor of overcoming 
specific obstacles that stand in the way of 
specified industry competing successfully 
in the export market, : 

For a considerable period of time many 
concerns or industries may remain close to 
but not actually in an internationally com- 
petitiye position. Since there is a dearth of 
opportunities for the productive employ- 
ment of the working population, it would be 
sound economic policy to provide some type 
of small subsidies to expanding industries 
especially on an interim basis, rather than 
to risk the collapse of the entire effort. 

* . * > * 


Management 

With the exception of the public utility 
sector and a relative few other sectors, Israel 
industry is very young. One consequence 
of this is that there are few experienced per- 
sons in business management. Closely re- 
lated to this is a shortage of staff personnel 
on which top management customarily re- 
lies—production engineers, comptrollers, 
market analysts, and the array of other 
modern business specialists. The stimula- 
tion of inflation and the protective environ- 
ment surrounding Israel industry resulted 
in its developing a strong profit position 
during the past several years. This fact 
helped to obscure the essential weakness of 
its management structure, 

There are no easy or quick ways of 
strengthening the existing management 
structure, * * However, the Israel Gov- 
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ernment can contribute through the follow- 
ing actions. 

(a) It is recommended that the Israel Gov- 
ernment set an example in those sectors of 
the economy in which it has direct respon- 
sibility by selecting key personnel as care- 
fully as possible and by providing the other 
essential conditions for effective manage- 
ment. 

> . . * . 


(b) In allocating funds for starting or ex- 
panding important enterprises, the Israel 
Government should make more liberal allow- 
ances than hitherto for the managerial and 
technical personnel who come from abroad 
and who can contribute to the efficiency of 
the initial operations of a plant. This will 
represent a further drain on limited hard 
curencies but a realistic accounting would 
indicate that the contributions of compe- 
tent specialists will many times exceed the 
costs of their hire, * * * 

(c) Together with appropriate business 
organizations, the Israel Government should 
explore the possibility of developing in the 
key industrial centers of the country, par- 
ticularly in Haifa and Tel Aviv, one or more 
groups of industrial and business consulting 
staffs whose services in such fields as pro- 
duction engineering, cost accounting and 
industrial psychology, would be available to 
interested concerns on a part-time and par- 
tially subsidized basis. 


It is recommended that the Israel Govern- 
ment stimulate and encourage efforts to 
bring into Israel under contracts of at least 
2 years’ duration competent foremen, par- 
ticularly from countries where the scale of 
enterprise and the type of problems bear 
some resemblance to those of Israel. Al- 
though again this will represent a drain on 
hard currency, the numbers involved need 
not be large and the investment can there- 
fore be kept within narrow limits, 


Government 


Every approach to the problem of govern- 
mental personne! in Israel must start from 
two simple facts. First, because the state 
has been in existence for only a few years it 
has great need for a considerable amount of 
the nation’s best talent. Secondly, because 
of political, military, and economic problems 
of pressing urgency, the Israel Government is 
constantly involved in decision making of 
paramount importance for the present and 
the future. Hence, competence in govern- 
ment Is a desideratum without parallel. 

It is noteworthy that many competent per- 
sons have left the Government during the 
past few years. Although some turnover was 
inevitable, especially during the first years 
of the Government's existence, the resigna- 
tions appear disproportionate, particularly 
because many of those who left would have 
been willing to remain in government serv- 
ice if the conditions had been more condu- 
cive to constructive work and satisfactory 
living. 

With respect to working conditions for 
those in government service it is recom- 
mended that the Israel Government move as 
rapidly as possible to a clarification of the 
responsibilities of the ministers and their 
political assistants, and of the duties, rights, 
and privileges of the permanent administra- 
tive corps of civil servants, 

„ . . . . 

It is recommended that the Israel Govern- 
ment provide for a senior civil-servant ad- 
istrator within each of the ministries who 
will not be subject to reassignment with 
every change in Government. 

. bel = . * 


Consultants 


Because the conditions of work in Govern- 
ment service are unattractive to many of the 
ablest people in the country, and since it is 
unlikely that the Government will be able 
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to remedy all of these difficulties very rapidly, 
careful consideration should be given the 
following proposals. 

It is recommended that the Government 
intensify the efforts which it has already 
started to invite key persons outside of the 
Government to participate on part-time as- 
signments as members of important com- 
mittees or commissions, as consultants to 
Ministries and other governmental agencies. 
Furthermore, it should expand its efforts to 
utilize on a temporary basis persons outside 
of the Government who have special com- 
petence and particularly those who have had 
prior governmental experience for the per- 
formance of special missions. 

. * . . * 
Military 

The State of Israel was secured by victory 
on the battlefield and its survival depends in 
the first instance upon an efficient system 
of security. There is much to admire in the 
past accomplishments and present efficiency 
of the Israel Army and from many points 
of view it is not surprising that the army 
has been the darling of the public. 

It is important to remember that the army 
predates the state and, further, that it has 
many young men in its top administrative 
group unhampered by tradition or institu- 
tional practices which have played so large 
a part in determining the contours of the 
civil government. Moreover, all armies, in- 
cluding the Israel Army, have a certain afin- 
ity for formal organization and administra- 
tion. For these several reasons, the army has 
been called upon to undertake a large num- 
ber of functions that were not directly con- 
nected with its military responsibilities. 

Again, like all armies, the Israel Army de- 
sired to develop an organization that was as 
nearly self-sufficient as possible. Self-suffi- 
ciency is an expensive aim for any army in a 
period of partial mobilization, and it is par- 
ticularly expensive in a small country with 
a weak economy. * * * 

It is recommended therefore that the Gov- 
ernment of Israel explore all the situations 
where it might be possible to Integrate mili- 
tary and civilian services and operations 
without endangering the efficiency of the 
security forces with the aim of securing 
economies in the use of manpower and 
equipment. 

* 


Career Officers 

In periods of peace and partial mobiliza- 
tion most armies are confronted with the 
serious problem of the resignation of many 
able officers and noncommissioned officers. 
Since the officers in top echelon of the Israel 
Army are very young, the problem is even 
more pressing in Israel. It is very expensive 
for the Army to train to a high order of 
competence some of its most promising offi- 
cers only to have them leave the Army when 
their training would begin to pay off. Since 
the civilian government has a shortage of 
trained administrators, it would be well to 
explore whether any possibility exists of re- 
taining these men on governmental service. 

. * * . . 


POLICY GUIDELINES 


The full report included additional recom- 
mendations on the following subjects: the 
importance of establishing administrative 
farms using day labor; more careful control 
over visiting experts as well as over Israelis 
studying abroad; the importance of raising 
government salaries; adjustments in current 
military manpower policy relative to the 
reserves; the utilization of women; and the 
use of army units for agricultural work; an 
improved strategy for professional and scien- 
tific manpower training including greater co- 
ordination among the Hebrew University, 
Haifa Technion and the Weizman Institute; 
and adjustments in vocational training and 
in the utilization of immigrant’s skills. 
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The above recommedations for the im- 
provement of the utilization of manpower in 
Israel are more than individual and discrete 
comments about a large number of unre- 
lated sectors of the economy. Underlying 
these many recommendations are a series of 
policy implications which together establish 
a framework for a manpower policy, These 
are the major policy guidelines: 

1. Although the government Is taking many 
actions to improve the utilization of man- 
power the assistance of various groups and 
public support in general is required to im- 
plement them. In a democracy, manpower 
policy is not only the concern of government 
and of the interest groups, but must involve 
the understanding and participation of the 
public. In a democracy the success of man- 
power policy depends to a very large extent 
on the individual citizen, Even where com- 
pulsion is used, as in the military sector, suc- 
cess depends on the understanding and de- 
termination of each citizen-soldier to serve 
his country rather than on his fear of 
punishment for malperformance, * * * 

2. Because public participation is the sine 
qua non of an effective manpower policy 
in a democracy, it is of paramount impor- 
tance for the leaders of opinion, govern- 
mental and nongovernmental, to present the 
relevant facts to the people so that they 
can understand the challenges which face 
the Nation and their responsibilities for suc- 
cessful solutions“ . 

3. Ot course the public cannot always be 
completely informed about all matters, for 
certain disclosures would weaken the Na- 
tion's security. Israel's tenuous security po- 
sition gives added weight to this consider- 
ation. However, the leadership should not 
withhold a host of relevant information from 
the public under the guise of security con- 
siderations because it fears the consequences 
of public scrutiny and criticism * . 

4. The present is always limited by the 
past. However, future progress depends in 
large measure on the extent to which the 
present generation can emancipate itself 
from the past and determine upon new and 
better ways to solve new and challenging 
problems. A democratic government can- 
not simply eradicate the major institu- 
tions of the past, even though some of them 
are a drag on current productivity and fu- 
ture progress. However, a virile Govern- 
ment must be willing and able to challenge 
those institutions which are retarding prog- 
ress. The fact that the Government of 
Israel is young and that many institutions 
in the country are very much older and in 
certain respects stronger adds emphasis to 
the need for a constant critical review of the 
inheritance of the past. 

5. During the past 5 years, the people of 
Israel have had truly overwhelming prob- 
lems. By dint of their own exertions and 
with external help they have succeeded in 
meeting and overcoming major challenges to 
their security and welfare. This experience, 
superimposed on the accomplishments of an 
earlier period, has encouraged the leader- 
ship to formulate large-scale plans. Much 
of Israel's strength resides in this approach. 
But it also implies weakness, particularly in 
the realm of manpower. To make a large 
number of relatively small improvements in 
training and performance, year in and year 
out, can lead to a significant increase in 
total productivity. This increase would be 
larger than could be accomplished by gran- 
diose projects of uncertain development. In 
Israel there is so far relatively little under- 
standing of the importance of cumulative 
small improvements. Yet these present a 
major opportunity for Israel to improve its 
chances of economically viable in 
the near future. 

6. Stress on quality has been conspicu- 
ously absent during the past decade of Is- 
rael’s experience. This is true of almost ev- 
ery level of ecomomic activity. However, 
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Israel’s industry and agriculture, if they 
are to be internationally competitive, must 
strive for even higher standards. * * * 

7. During the past years, Israel has im- 
proved the knowledge and competence of its 
managerial group in the most expensive of 
all possible ways—by permitting them to 
learn through experience. If time and 
money were of no concern this could con- 
ceivably continue, But since both are of 
great importance, Israel must use every pos- 
sible device to reduce the expenses and to 
shorten the time required for its managerial 
group to achieve the competence necessary to 
provide the leadership for an efficient 
economy * * 

8. Although it is impossible to exaggerate 
the importance of managerial competence in 
the effective utilization of manpower in 
Israel, consideration must also be given to 
the system of incentives and penalties im- 
bedded in the economy and society which 
has such a pronounced influence on the will- 
ingness of people to work and to work effici- 
ently. Many practices of an earlier day 
which represented social gains when they 
were introduced today constitue a danger. 
Although they will not be easy to change or 
eliminate the attempt must be made, for 
many of yesterday's gains can be tomorrow's 
liabilities, 

9. For a host of reasons, Israel has been 
preoccupied with the accomplishment of 
material improvements in agriculture, in- 
dustry, and the services, and has devoted 
only a small amount of attention to im- 
proving the quality of its human poten- 
tial. The fact that Israel has so few natural 
advantages may help to explain why it has 
concentrated on material accomplishments. 
But this has been a serious error in policy: 
Israels major potential is its people. This 
is the one resource that it can improve sig- 
nificantly through its own efforts, More- 
over, it is only through an improvement in 
its effective human resources that it can ever 
hope to solve its pressing economic problems 
and provide a sound base for a stable society. 

CONCLUSIONS 


In order to implement the foregoing 
recommendations it will be necessary to 
establish within the Government of Israel 
an agency charged with the determination 
of manpower policy. It is therefore recom- 
mended that there be established in the 
Office of the Prime Minister a manpower 
policy council composed of the following 
elements: 

(a) The Ministers of Defense, Treasury, 
Labor, and Education. 

(b) An Advisory Council composed of dis- 
tinguished Individuals in various sectors of 
Israel life who will be able to contribute 
to the formulation of effective policy. These 
individuals are to speak for themselves and 
not for organized groups. 

(c) A small permanent Secretariat that 
will be able to call upon all governmental 
agencies and nongovernmental agencies for 
assistance in preparing background informa- 
tion and other data for the deliberations of 
the Council. 

An effective manpower policy requires an 
organ whose major responsibility includes 
the following: 

(a) To elicit the urgent manpower prob- 
Jems of the country and evaluate them. 

(b) To recommend action to the appro- 
priate bodies after careful consideration of 
the known facts and evaluation of alterna- 
tive solutions, 

In its deliberations, a body charged with 
Manpower policy should always bear in mind 
the following facts: 

(a) That discrete manpower policies, to 
be effective, must be subjected to the test 
of basic democratic values, 

(b) That manpower policy must be close- 
ly integrated with general economic policy 
and with the overall goals of the society. 
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Israel's economic planning must be fo- 
cused on the achievement of viability, which 
implies the reduction and eventual elimina- 
tion of her large deficit of foreign exchange. 
The intelligent and constructive use of her 
manpower resources is a necessary condi- 
tion for the accomplishment of this major 


economic objective. But it is more. For 
Israel's future depends on her people. 
ELI GINZBERG, 
Consultant. 


The Upper Colorado River Storage and 
Development Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, as the 
2d session of the 83d Congress draws to a 
close, I must confess that at times during 
the session I have been somewhat irri- 
tated and angered by the activities of 
some of my colleagues, especially those 
from the southern part of the great State 
of California. It has been impossible to 
thumb through the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp during these last months without 
finding some article, either in the body 
of the Recor or inserted in its Appendix, 
which is unjustly critical of the upper 
Colorado River storage and development 
project, especially as to the Echo Park 
Dam unit which, after all, is but one re- 
lated single entity of the overall devel- 
opment program. A great number of 
these insertions have been without foun- 
dation or fact. 

For over a quarter of a century I not 
only have had knowledge of, but I have 
also been called upon to take part in the 
controversy between the upper basin and 
the lower basin over the waters of the 
Colorado River. At this time I would 
question the motives of the vociferous 
Members of the vanguard operating for 
the well oiled and carefully prepared 
propaganda barrage of the lower basin. 
I hate to see the presently proposed nec- 
essary and vital program of the upper 
basin of the Colorado River kicked 
hither and yon for political personal 
gain by ambitious politicians. Also, I 
hate to see this well developed and ra- 
tional program undercut and destroyed 
by the union of forces from areas which 
must profit because of its failure. 


I have gone from day to day, week to 
week, and month to month during this 
session without attempting to make an- 
swer to this floodtide of commentary by 
lower-basin representatives. I have had 
neither the time nor the resources to fur- 
nish to my colleagues factual informa- 
tion which is available to answer these 
screaming tirades of the low landers, 
I have no trained lobbyists, no well- 
heeled specialized groups grinding out 
propaganda for my use. I must rely upon 
the advice of able men of my own State, 
most of whom are all too busy with nec- 
essary personal activities other than the 
controversy between the lower and upper 
basins of the Colorado River, I must de- 
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pend to a great extent upon the practical 
suggestions of my country cousins, who 
have acquired a wealth of information 
about the Colorado River by living on 
and with it for many years, but who 
also are limited in the time which they 
can give to the solution of its problems. 
I must also put credence in the findings 
of the Bureau of Reclamation, which has 
spent years of study on the problems and 
questions arising out of the controversy 
along this great river. If and when the 
the Bureau representatives and those 
working with them make mistakes—and 
for that matter all men and groups of 
men do sometimes make mistakes—then 
I must learn of such mistakes the hard 
way, for I have no battery of trained en- 
gineers and specialists at my disposal. 
Nevertheless, I have a determination, not 
only to find out the facts which are in- 
volved in all matters pertaining to the 
upper Colorado River storage and devel- 
opment program, but also to see to it, as 
far as possible, that my colleagues in 
Congress have access to such facts in 
order that they, themselves, may base 
their final decisions upon the facts and 
not upon prejudices and emotional ap- 
peals. 

Water, it is wisely said, in the West as 
well as elsewhere, is the life blood of our 
very existence. It is especially true that 
it may not be wasted in the West. The 
volume of usable water determines the 
limits of all facets of civilization. What 
happens to the last waterhole deter- 
mines the life and death of the area in- 
volved. This is a most serious game of 
life. It is well that all who are interested 
know all of the rules and all of the facts 
surrounding the game, 

We of the upper Colorado Basin are 
painfully aware that we are now and al- 
ways have been in the great minority. 
We have no great metropolitan areas. 
Neither do we have great centers of in- 
dustrialization. Inequitable and unfair 
conflicts; that is, the overly strong an- 
tagonist against the less strong, are not 
popular in this country of ours. The de- 
serving underdog usually can depend 
upon obtaining public sympathy by the 
very need of his case. I hope that this 
truism will hold for the interests of the 
upper basin area of the Colorado River. 
If it does not, then we shall have seen 
the mighty crush the weak—a situation 
contrary to American tradition. We 
shall have seen superior political power 
used to squeeze legitimate benefits from 
people of a deserving area so that the 
greedy can hog the public trough. 

It is time for honesty and clarity to be 
used in the consideration of this whole 
matter. We have had quite enough of 
bombast and braying. The whole sub- 
ject has been most thoroughly and quite 
fairly studied in the Committees on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs of both Houses. 
The hearings are printed and available. 
The reports of the committees, with a 
minority report from the committee of 
the House, which approved this program 
are available. Truly we have no need for 
the daily harangues and self-serving 
statements which are being placed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, not to educate 
but to demonstrate—to the folks back 
home in southern California—how this 
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or that office seeker is slaying the dragon. 
Let such office seekers run on some rec- 
ord of factual interest to their own dis- 
trict rather than of emotional interest 
engendered because of its past relation- 
ship to an area a thousand miles away. 
There is no disposition on the part of any 
individual or group of individuals in the 
upper Colorado River Basin to despoil or 
lessen the rights which the people of the 
lower basin have in the Colorado River. 
It is not fair that these self-seeking po- 
litical ambitious representatives should 
endeavor to advance politically over the 
imagined dragons of the upper Colorado 
River Basin for, in fact, there are no 
dragons, only a people in hopeless mi- 
nority—a people, however, who are very 
much aware of their opposition and who 
are determined, if it is at all possible, not 
to become victims of a program of, or of 
a group of people having uncontrolled 
selfishness as a basic claim for attention. 

I feel certain that the real issues which 
are present in the upper Colorado River 
storage and development program are 
not clear to many Members of the House. 
May I state further that it is my opinion 
that this lack of clarity—this confu- 
sion—is a part of the program of those 
seeking to delay or destroy the ultimate 
potential development of our area. 
What is not understood, it is reasoned, is 
more easily maligned and more easily de- 
feated. One rational insertion in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD, and there have 
been.a few among the barrage of emo- 
tional appeals, is that which was placed 
in the July 15 Recorp at page A5128, by 
the Honorable A. L. MILLER, of Nebraska, 
the present chairman of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. Such 
insertion is aptly entitled “Echo Park 
Dam: Too Much Heat and Not Enough 
Light.” If, after studying such inser- 
tions as that by Dr. MILLER, additional 
informative material is desired I shall 
be glad to try and supply it. On the 
other hand, if one-sided propaganda is 
wished, it can be found by easy reference 
to the insertions made by the opponents 
from the lower river. 

Almost a third of a century ago it was 
decided by solemn and binding compact 
among the States of the Colorado River 
Basin, with the Federal Government in 
agreement therewith, that an equitable 
part of the waters of the Colorado River 
are to be used in the upper basin of the 
river—in that part of the basin where 
the waters arise. The waters come from 
the snow-capped mountains and forested 
slopes of the upper basin. Ours is the 
area of origin, a principal which seems 
to mean so much to the people of the 
great State of California when consid- 
ering the use of waters which rise and 
flow entirely within the confines of its 
own borders. However, their applica- 
tion or friendliness to such a principal 
stops at their own State lines. They 
know full well that the law of gravity ap- 
plies to flowing water more readily and 
more effectively than to any other ele- 
ment or combination of elements. They 
know that no matter what means are 
applied in keeping the water from use 
in the upper basin—if it remains unused, 
it must naturally flow down to the lower 
basin without any further effort on their 
part to capture it or possess it, 
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How do you boil down so great and in- 
volved a controversy into “20 quick 
lines’”—making it clear so that those who 
wish can understand it? Perhaps such 
cannot be done, but here at least is a try. 

The headwaters of the main stems of 
the Colorado River are mostly in the 
States of Wyoming and Colorado, with 
far the greater portion being in Colo- 
rado. The Continental Divide splits 
Colorado almost in half, the Western 
part being the area where the Colorado 
River and most of its tributaries lie. All 
in all this one-half of the State con- 
tributes slightly over 70 percent of the 
entire flow of the Colorado River. The 
balance of the flow: that is, not quite 
30 percent comes from the other upper 
basin States, Wyoming, Utah, New Mex- 
ico, and Arizona. Lower down; that is, 
below Lee Ferry, the water evaporates 
far faster than any waterrunsin. Cali- 
fornia and Nevada contribute nothing 
in the form of water to this river. I 
make only slight reference about the 
origin of the hot air which causes the 
evaporation. The upper basin of the 
Colorado River is all of the natural 
drainage above Lee Ferry which is lo- 
cated near the Arizona-Utah border. It 
includes the States I have mentioned. 
The lower basin includes California, Ne- 
vada, most of Arizona, and a small part 
of Utah. Recent history records the fact 
that it is the States of California, Ne- 
vada and Arizona which find it impos- 
sible to agree on who gets what from 
the river. This is true even though the 
powerful State of California, in its ordi- 
nary legislative procedure, passed, signed 
and proclaimed a “self limitation stat- 
ute” on how she is to use her share 
and permit others to use their share as 
decided among themselves. If at this 
time you are of the opinion that this 
legal status should be binding enough 
to end the matter—and most assuredly 
it should be—please just continue to give 
to me your attention. There is more. 
Once again, I call to your mind the fact 
that back in the 1920’s the duly author- 
ized representatives of all of the States 
involved got together in Santa Fe, N. 
Mex., and in their sovereign capacities 
divided the waters of the Colorado River. 
Without going into the carefully worded 
language, the division agreed upon at 
that time simply means that on the basis 
of what was thought then to be the aver- 
age flow of water in the Colorado River, 
one-half of such flow was to go to the 
upper basin from which virtually every 
drop comes and the other one-half to 
the lower basin, meaning mosily, of 
course, the State of California which con- 
tributes only a matchless thirst. These 
divisions were to be made subject to an 
expected treaty entitlement to the United 
States of Mexico the total amount of 
which was to be determined later. This 
treaty priority on the river has since 
been found by treaty agreement to be 
1½ million acre-feet per year. It now 
appears that a most important mistake 
was made at Santa Fe. It had to do 
with the amount of water for division— 
the crux, of course, of the whole prob- 
lem. The delegates had good reason to 
think that the erratic and muddy old 
lady averaged about 16 million acre- 
feet in a year. This thinking was re- 
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sponsible for the figures which were 
used; again roughly speaking 7½ mil- 
lion acre-feet to each basin per annum. 
However, since that memorable year of 
1922, the muddy and erratic old river 
has reneged. The river has been averag- 
ing, as nearly as can be determined, 
slightly over 12 million acre feet in the 
average year since the date of the com- 
pact. 

Primary arithmetic indicates that this 
complicates the situation—a division of 
waters which are not in existence. Yet, 
never once has anyone in the upper ba- 
sin ever suggested directly or impliedly 
that under the conditions of scarcity the 
people of the lower basin were not en- 
titled to their annual priority claim on 
the river. Present interbasin consump- 
tive uses in the upper basin amount to 
somewhere around 2 million acre-feet. 
Present transbasin consumptive uses 
amount to 440,000 acre-feet. No matter 
how one figures or how long he sticks 
with the problem, there just has not been 
sufficient water in the river in the aver- 
age year since the date of the Santa Fe 
compact to supply the upper basin enti- 
tlement under such compact agreement 
if the upper-basin States were in posi- 
tion to put their share to beneficial use. 

The sovereign State of California has 
received more benefits from Federal ex- 
penditures for reclamation than any 
other State in the reclamation West. 
Many of her projects were depression 
built and present replacement cost would 
be phenomenal. Southern California, 
including her great shining cities, lives 
in her greatness because she is largely 
watered by the Colorado River. The 
great breadbasket in the Imperial Val- 
ley is almost entirely watered by the 
Colorado River. Farther north, her 
great Central Valley is watered and 
blessed by the huge Central Valley proj- 
ect. Only the State of Washington with 
its monolithic Grand Coulee project can 
compare with California for Federal as- 
sistance received while growing great 
and mighty. 

Now this self-same State, awash in the 
ever-expanding benefits of basic water 
development, has the temerity and the 
gall to rise up in opposition to the legiti- 
mate development of the upper basin. 
Thus far, she has her sister State of Ari- 
zona tied up in the Federal courts and 
has petitioned the court to blanket all 
of the other Colorado Basin States into 
her linen-washing expedition. She con- 
tinues her “half-century-old” death- 
dealing tactics to put the heat on Colo- 
rado and Wyoming and Utah and New 
Mexico—up the river where the water 
rises. Iam not sure but that perhaps it 
is this California-generated heat which 
has brought to us in 1954 the driest year 
that we have had since 1934—perhaps 
even dryer than heretofore. The old 
munificent division of 15 million acre- 
feet, plus Mexico, rings just ever so 
slightly hollow this year because the 
mighty Colorado will trickle down to Lee 
Ferry the stupendous total of just under 
5 million acre-feet. That is just about 
the whole of the mythical “self-limita- 
tion” amount of 4.4 million agreed to by 
California and which she has been said 
to be using for years. 
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We of the upper basin, in full under- 
standing of our commitments to the 
lower basin, and in complete sympathy 
with the needs of one another, have en- 
tered into a mutual compact and have 
divided among ourselves our share of the 
waters of the Colorado River—that part 
that is left for our use after lower-basin 
entitlements have been delivered at Lee 
Ferry. Relying upon the promises ex- 
pressed and implied at Santa Fe and in 
the years since the signing of that mem- 
orable compact agreement, we now 
propose, in harmony with all of such 
agreements, to have constructed the 
large holdover storage dams in our 
basin for the dual purpose of permitting 
us to make our contract deliveries to the 
lower basin and to permit the uses of 
our water in the upper reaches of the 
Colorado River tributaries. The pro- 
gram contemplates the storage of water 
when it is in plentiful supply to save 
it up against the hour of need for lower- 
basin deliveries during the years of 
scarcity. Competent engineers have ad- 
vised us that some 48 million acre-feet 
of live storage is necessary for us to 
discharge our responsibilities. As stated 
hereinbefore, this storage program will 
not only make it possible to make de- 
liveries to the lower basin but it will 
also permit use by us, especially in years 
of scarcity, of our own legal share of 
the Colorado River waters. We cannot 
do this now. As a matter of fact, we 
are able presently to put to beneficial 
use only about 58 percent of our legal 
allocation—mind you I said allocation, 
not water—for the water is not there and 
has not been there during the average 
year since 1922. In fact, up to the pres- 
ent we have been able to put to bene- 
ficial use in the upper basin only about 
one-third of the compact allocation. 

Let me repeat just once more for the 
sake of clarity that we of the upper- 
basin area—that is, Colorado, New Mexi- 
co, Utah, and Wyoming, and a small part 
of Arizona—are presently trying to piece 
together a well-planned and coordinated 
system of holdover storage systems so 
that we can meet commitments to areas 
in the lower reaches of the river and 
at the same time develop our own re- 
sources in the interests of the local and 
national economy and security. That 
being the case, one would naturally as- 
sume that the lower-basin areas would 
be working hand in hand with us in 
order to further such a development pro- 
gram. Such is emphatically not the 
case. Quite the contrary is true and 
it is true with a vengeance. There is 
a reason. The lower basin apparently 
is not yet ready, in spite of legal agree- 
ment and sacred promises to the con- 
trary, to help limit their own potential 
possibilities just as long as water must 
flow downhill. 

Western river law or “water law” pro- 
vides that he who—and that includes a 
State—first puts water to use and con- 
tinues it to beneficial use, has perpetual 
priority to that amount of water neces- 
sary to such use. Perhaps the real issue 
is clearer now to all. Self-limitation 
statutes be made and disregarded as self- 
ish interests dictate. The hungry horde 
in the lower basin wants every possible 
drop and they want to get this clamp 
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of first beneficial use on it. That ex- 
plains this proclivity to take one’s near 
neighbors to court, to oppose by all avail- 
able means one’s neighbors’ develop- 
ment—and at the same time fatten one’s 
own political nest irrespective of party 
so that one can move on to a smaller 
and possibly more select body—and the 
proclivity to hide as much of this as 
possible behind the cleanest possible 
skirts that can be prostituted for this 
end. We in the upper basin are reach- 
ing the limit of our endurance of such 
machinations. 


Address of Ralph E. Becker Before Don 
Bosco Community Center, Port Chester, 
Nik. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include an 
address delivered on the occasion of the 
25th anniversary of the Don Bosco Com- 
munity Center last November, by my 
friend Ralph E. Becker, Esq., of Port 
Chester, N. Y., and Washington, D. C. 

The Don Bosco Center is the focal point 
for Italian civic, cultural, educational, 
and athletic activities in the community 
in which I live. The contribution the 
center has made to the building of the 
community and the great work it has 
done for the youth of Westchester County 
has been noteworthy. 

I especially join in the words of com- 
mendation by Major General Dean, of 
which Mr. Becker speaks in detail. 

The speech is as follows: 

Mr. Toastmaster, Dr. Gioffre, Father 
Celoria, Joseph Carlucci, Joseph Nencetti, 
honored guests, and friends, familiar per- 
sons and places—old friends—that is what 
Port Chester means to me. My roots are 
deep; my parents lived here. I have every 
reason to be grateful, to be thankful, to the 
many good people who are the life's blood 
of this community. This is my hometown. 
Port Chester gave me my early education, 
It held my hand in my early practice of 
the law. Its interests are my interests. It 
is never far from my mind, because my heart 
is still here. For these reasons, I am par- 
ticularly honored to speak to you. 

After World War II ended, a war in which 
I served voluntarily, I returned home, but 
it was only a few months before I was elected 
chairman of the Young Republican National 
Federation. In serving the Republican Party 
at the national level, I attempted, at the 
same time, to further serve my country and 
this community. In traveling nearly 200,- 
000 miles, it was impossible to keep up my 
personal contacts at home. For a long time 
I tried commuting, but as you can well real- 
ize, it is difficult to commute, and still main- 
tain a normal homelife, and I have a lovely 
wife and four children. 

I can't say that Port Chester was exactly 
a wilderness when I started my travels 
around the country, but I am reminded of 
another speaker who, in a desire to impress 
his audience, wrote a fine speech and mem- 
ortzed it, word for word. His speech began, 
“100 years ago, the place where I now stand 
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was a howling wilderness.” The evening cf 
the meeting came, the speaker was intro- 
duced, he rose bravely and began, “100 years 
ago, the place where I now stand”—then to 
his dismay, he realized that he had com- 
pletely forgotten what came next. He be- 
gan, “100 years ago“ — but still the rest of 
the speech eluded him, In desperation, he 
began a third time “100 years ago, the place 
where I now stand was a howling wilder- 
ness—I wish to God it still was, and that I 
was In the middle of it.“ 

It is always an exacting task to speak be- 
fore old friends and neighbors, who are more 
discerning in their judgment than are 
strangers. But I know your judgment will 
be kind—unlike our friend, I do not desire 
to be in a wilderness. It is consoling that 
I am with old friends. 

It is extremely important, both to our- 
selves and our country, that we give some 
part of our time, even though at infrequent 
intervals, to an organization such as this, 
which is devoted to the improvement and 
development of the youth of the Nation. 
Those of us, who are involved in the prob- 
lems of daily living, and I think all of us 
are, become overwhelmed with its trivialities, 
in the search for our daily bread. We either 
forget or perhaps are just simply unaware, 
that the development of our national assets, 
is a job for all of us, and not one that is 
centered either in Washington or in the 
hands of a limited few, 

In our own lifetimes, we have witnessed 
the rapid development of a technological age, 
the birth of a nuclear physics age—the auto- 
mobile, radio, television, radar, jet plane— 
and now, we enter upon a new and even 
more frightening age of atomic energy. 
This industrial and technical progress has 
called for, and will continue to call for scien- 
tific improvements virtually unknown a few 
years ago. Great scientific discoveries have 
accumulated a vast store of technical infor- 
mation and creature comforts for all man- 
kind. 

Every day there are new improvements 
made in these material fields—but I ask you 
whether mankind has kept stride in the mat- 
ter of the spirit, the mind, individual moral- 
ity. In fact, the only indication I have 
noted—and with great alarm—is that public 
and individual morality has, during the past 
two decades, continually weakened, not 
strengthened. 

The problem that faces us, as individuals, 
and in our social groups such as this Don 
Bosco Center and kindred organizations, is 
not to seek new fields of morality, but to 
strengthen those virtues which help us 
choose the good and not the evil—old virtues 
which have been tried and tested, and upon 
which no one has been able to make any 
improvements whatever. 

Despite the well-advertised advances which 
this 20th century has brought us, Duz, which 
does everything—the treat“ instead of the 
treatment—Tums for the tummy, and chlor- 
ophyll toothpaste which guarantees every- 
thing—except your bank balance—there are 
certain fundamentals of every day living 
which never change. 

These fundamentals, instilled in us by 
institutions like this, account for the 
growth of men and the growth of leadership 
80 essential to our American way of life. 

Those of us who, shall we say, have passed 
the first blush of youth, know that certain 
qualities of character which are most essen- 
tial in the development of the good indi- 
vidual can only be implanted and nourished 
at a tender age. We are constantly on the 
search for young people, who show strength 
of character and possess those homely virtues 
that are sometimes spoken of much too 
lightly. Once, these qualities have been 
developed and the youth of the Nation has 
a strong foundation, then we can be certain 
that no matter what the future holds, youth 

will be able to handle itself and choose the 
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good rather than the evil. We shall never 
be able to completely protect our young peo- 
ple, and perhaps this is no more than right. 
What we should do and what this Don Bos- 
co Center has as its major purpose, is to 
give youth the strength and encouragement 
to make its own future. Here, in this Com- 
munity Center, emulation of the principles 
exemplified by the life of Don Bosco serves 
as a ready source of strength and encour- 
agement to our youth. 

The future is what counts, and it depends 
upon what we have given and continue to 
give. There is a story current in Washing- 
ton of a passenger in a taxi, It passed the 
National Archives Building, and the passen- 
ger read aloud the inscription on the base 
of one of the huge statutes flanking the main 
entrance, “What is past is prolog.” Turn- 
ing to the cabdriver, he asked, “What on 
earth does that mean?” The cabbie gave 
him a withering look as he replied: “Mister, 
that means, you ain't seen nothin’ yet.“ 
The 25 years of service given by this Don 
Bosco Community Center is merely pro- 
logue—I can say too, Tou ain't seen nothin' 

et” 

The fullness of character which the Don 
Bosco Center is developing can be broken 
down into a number of essentials, each im- 
portant in itself: (1) Faith in God and one's 
self; (2) good sportsmanship; (3) a love of 
truth and honesty; (4) good character and 
good citizenship; (5) being good neighbors, 

Life is full of countless illustrations of the 
meaning and importance of each one of these 
qualities. 

Recently, we have witnessed a fine example 
of all these virtues. All of you, I am sure, 
have heard of the heroism, the valor, the 
sufferings of Maj. Gen. William F. Dean, 
the highest ranking prisoner held by the 
Chinese Communists, who recently returned 
from 3 years’ imprisonment in Korea. 

General Dean told of his experiences at a 
luncheon at the National Press Club in Wash- 
ington, which I attended. No one walked 
out until Dean's story was completely told. 
I saw this whitehaired, blue-eyed, hard-hit- 
ting, straight-talking general who was be- 
trayed by irresponsible persons into the 
hands of the Communists. I cannot recall 
when I have been more impressed by the 
integrity and qualities of character of an 
individual. He epitomized The American at 
his best. 

Here is a man, who was subjected to un- 
believable punishment, mental torture, and 
physical pain such as you and I would find 
difficult to imagine. More important, how- 
ever, is that here is a man with such strength 
of character, such faith in God, such belief 
in himself, and the country he represented, 
that alone he was able to withstand all the 
pressures a depraved Communist society 
could bring to bear upon him. 

The day was August 25, 1950. After fight- 
ing side by side with the GI's he had become 
separated from them and had been alter- 
nately hiding and traveling, trying to return 
to his own lines. Several times he had al- 
most been caught by the enemy. Physically, 
he was wounded and exhausted; earlier he 
had suffered a deep gash on his head and a 
broken shoulder, Then, when he was almost 
within reach of friendly territory, the be- 
trayal took place. Perhaps if the general 
had had some money, rather than occupa- 
tion scrip, he might have been able to buy 
his way across the lines. 

Here was a man who had eaten little or no 
food for many days—who had lost almost 60 
pounds of his weight, and who somehow 
found the humor to describe his first bowel 
movement in 33 days as the “great passage.” 
This is an indication of how much the hu- 
man body can take, if one has the will. 

As a prisoner, he never knew what was go- 
ing to happen to him next. His captors al- 
Ways promised the worst. They made 
mockery of him, and paraded him through 
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the streets. They asked, “Are you cold?” 
When he said Tes,“ they stripped him of 
his clothes. This was in the dead of the 
bitter Korean winter. His interrogators were 
wrapped in fur-lined overcoats. At this 
point they took the general's cot away. He 
was forced to sit on his hands and sleep on 
the floor. At one stage of the interrogations 
he was confined to a cell box so small that 
he was unable to stand, and was required to 
crouch painfully 24 hours a day. 

What they wanted from him was the de- 
fense plans for Japan. “And what worried 
me,” he said, “was that I knew them. One 
night they told me they were going to torture 
me the next day, and I didn’t know whether 
I could take it. I decided the best thing for 
me was suicide. My guard dozed. I got his 
submachine gun. I knew exactly what I was 
going todo. I was going to shoot a blast out 
the window, wake the Chinese colonel, let 
him have it, and then stick the barrel in my 
mouth. This was the great disappointment 
of my life. I couldn’t make those double 
triggers work.” 

And so he was overpowered again, and sub- 
jected to sieges of questioning lasting up to 
72 hours at a stretch, with 3 or 4 interroga- 
tion teams working on him in relays. His 
only relief from the questioning was, fron- 
ically, dysentery. He had to leave the room 
as much as 36 times in 1 day. 

I recall that he was asked recently whether 
he found the mental or the physical torture 
more unbearable. His answer was that the 
mental torture was by far the worse. Some- 
one asked, “How can you prepare GI's for 
this kind of torture?” The general replied: 
“You can't. To make a man, to build a per- 
son who will stand long, hard pressure must 
be done long before he comes to the Army.” 

These qualities, as I have pointed out, do 
not just grow in a general, or in any other 

They are planted in the individ- 
ual—nourished and guided by places such as 
this Don Bosco Center. They are cultivated 
here, and grow to produce the strong, firm 
men, of whom the general is such an out- 
standing example. 

When the general was introduced, he was 
referred to as a hero.“ He modestly averred 
that he was no hero, that he was just a 
fellow who managed to get himself cap- 
tured by the enemy. Perhaps so, but he cer- 
tainly is a hero to me. 

All of us who heard the general left the 
hall with the feeling that here indeed is a 
man. I can think of no greater reward for 
you who participate in the work here at 
Don Bosco than that someday the world will 
point at a Don Bosco product and say, 
“There goes a man”—each and every one of 
you can then realize with justifiable pride 
that you played some part in this wonderful 
final result. 


Anti-Red Compromise 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our col- 
leagues to the following editorial which 
appeared in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of August 20, 1954: 

AnTI-ReD COMPROMISE 

Sponsors of the drastic bill to fine and jan 
Communist Party members and fellow travel- 
ers have shown good judgment in their re- 
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treat from it. The strongest argument that 
has been advanced in favor of the bill was 
that Congress ought to strike directly at the 
Communist conspirators who are mortal 
enemies of the United States. But that is 
precisely what the Government is doing un- 
der present law. More than 80 Communist 
leaders have been convicted under the Smith 
Act, and the Communist Party stands con- 
demned as an agency of Moscow policy, with 
only two court decisions required to make it 
final. The Humphrey amendment was in no 
way necessary to effective control of the Com- 
munist conspiracy. 

The nub of the controversy, as we see it, 
was not whether the real Communist con- 
spirators should be brought to book but 
whether our prisons should be filled with 
Communist dupes and misguided fellow 
travelers who have in some way been asso- 
ciated with the Communist program. For 
several years the country has been in a furor 
because investigating committees have been 
exposing and censuring people on the fringe 
of the Communist movement, some of whom 
have had only the remotest connections with 
communism or in some cases no connection 
at all. How much greater would have been 
the furor if Congress had instructed the 
Department of Justice to throw these people 
into prison. 

A drive against members of the Commu- 
nist Party wins emotional enthusiasm, but, 
as Senator FERGUSON pointed out, there is no 
longer any such thing as membership in the 
Communist Party. Communists no longer 
carry cards. Now that they are required by 
law to register, virtually all of them deny 
membership. This will not prevent the De- 
partment of Justice from continuing to pros- 
ecute the leaders of the conspiracy, but it 
does emphasize the futility of trying to 
penalize Communist membership. That ap- 
proach, with the sweeping Humphrey-Dies 
definition of Communist membership; could 
only result in rounding up thousands of ig- 
norant and deluded people remotely asso- 
ciated with communism at an appalling cost 
to our national dignity and our claim to 
freedom, aside from the cost of keeping them 
in prison. 

The new approach overwhelmingly ap- 
proved by both Houses of Congress yesterday 
is to subject Communists to the penalties 
of the Internal Security Act as members of a 
Communist-action organization. Of course, 
Communists are subject to those penalties 
under the present law, and the party has 
already been found to be a Communist- 
action, Soviet-dominated organization. This 
means that Communists may be barred from 
Federal employment, defense-plant jobs, and 
from obtaining passports, either under the 
present law or the compromise bill. In this 
section of the bill Congress has merely 
reenacted the Internal Security Act. 

The effect of the language in the bill strip- 
ping the Communist Party of its legal rights 
as an organization is still not clear. Ob- 
viously it is not intended to relieve the party 
of its obligation to register under the In- 
ternal Security Act. But if it loses all the 
rights of an organization, can it still be held 
to its legal obligations as an organization? 
Certainly the new measure will complicate 
the litigation before the courts. We cannot 
help thinking that it would have been much 
better for Congress to have passed the sec- 
tion of the bill curbing the rights of Com- 
munist-dominated labor unions and to have 
left any change in the status of the Com- 
munist Party up to the next Congress. By 
that time the constitutionality of the In- 
ternal Security Act will probably have been 
finally tested. But the compromise is a very 
notable improvement over the Humphrey 
amendment that had twice swept through 
the Senate and won agreement in principle 
from the House. 
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The World Has Passed Him By 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include herewith the following 
editorial from the Milwaukee Journal: 
THE Wortp Has Passep Him By— HERBERT 

Hoover WovuLD Have Us TURN BACKS ON 

Won Topay as He Dip TO DEPRESSION 

WHEN PRESIDENT 


In his Presidency, Herbert Hoover stood— 
with banks failing all about him—predicting 
the end of poverty and an upsurge of employ- 
ment “in 60 days.” He proved then that he 
was no prophet. 

Now a quarter of a century later, Hoover 
proves that he also lacks the ability to look 
back and understand what he has seen. In 
his home State of Iowa, he attempted to ex- 
plain the years since 1932. It was the speech 
of a man who ignores the forces that erupted 
after the suffering and destruction of World 
War I, blazed up again in World War II. and 
are simmering today even in the jungles of 
Asia and Africa. 

The basic trouble in Herbert Hoover's world 
is that he still thinks as he did in the twen- 
ties, that the United States can live in happy 
isolation. As he sees it, all that has hap- 
pened is the work of evil men, particularly 
Democrats, who turned him out of office. 

This is no new attitude of Hoover. In 
1931, in Indianapolis, on one of those rare 
days when he was admitting that perhaps the 
economy wasn’t exactly healthy, Hoover said 
that the trouble was the result of World 
War I which “had come on during a Demo- 
cratic administration.” 


BLAME FOR EVERYTHING WRONG 


But now it is not mere depression for 
which he blames Democrats—a label he 
equates with Socialists. He now says that 
Democratic Presidents through “unrestrained 
Presidential actions” are to blame for every- 
thing that is wrong with the world. He says 
that those Presidents have been turning the 
world over to communism. Most “terrible” 
was the recognition of Russia back in 1933. 
It “opened the headgate for a torrent of 
traitors.” Hoover seems to feel that, unrec- 
ognized, Russia would have evaporated. 

But these Democratic Presidents did not 
stop there, says Hoover. At Yalta, Teheran, 
Potsdam, he says, the Democratic Presidents 
actually signed treaties with Russia involving 
appeasement and surrender which doomed 
millions behind the Iron Curtain and set in 
train the communization of Mongolia, North 
Korea, and all of China. 

The most charitable thing one can say 
about this statement is that perhaps Mr. 
Hoover has not read the treaties he criticizes. 
It was Russian violation of those treaties, not 
the treaty provisions, that has caused most 
of the trouble. 

WITH SOCIALISM RAMPANT? 

It is as though Russia does not exist in 
Hoover's world. He blames the cold war, in- 
fiation, high taxes, defense costs, military 
programs on unrestrained presidential ac- 
tions during Democratic administrations. 
Even World War II he blames on our Gov- 
ernment, 

After years in which the economy and well- 
being of Americans were never better, Hoover 
deplores the economic consequences of the 
welfare state. People’s incomes are absorbed 
by taxes. Soclalism runs rampant. Planned 
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economy Is destroying our Nation and pulling 
down the pillars of the temple of freemen. 

If there was ever danger of communism in 
this Nation it was when Mr. Hoover was 
President. While he was praising the rug- 
ged individualist this was a nation of too 
many ragged individualists. Rugged bankers 
and business men were running to Washing- 
ton for help. Remember those days? In 
Iowa where Hoover spoke, corn was down to 
30 cents a bushel when Hoover was pooh- 
poohing depression. Wheat was under 50 
cents. Thousands of farms were being fore- 
closed. Farmers who never even heard of 
Karl Marx were defying sheriffs, taking law 
into their own hands, threatening to hang 
judges: Here was a seedbed for communism 
that required the unrestrained presidential 
action Hoover deplores. 

There were shantytowns filled with de- 
spairing people—Hoovervilles they called 
them. The lack of presidential action led 
people to call old newespapers Hoover blank- 
ets and jackrabbits Hoover hogs. 


GENERAL MOTORS AT 756 


If more than a handful of people lined 
up, passers-by asked whether it was a bank 
failure or a breadline. Here was the soup 
kitchen, flat-wallet era. The apple, sold on 
street corners by jobless men, was its symbol. 

A 1931 Chicago survey showed that work- 
ing girls were earning under 25 cents an 
hour, one-fourth of them under 10 cents. 
Servants worked for board and room and $10 
a month. And these were the lucky ones 
with jobs. 

Factory chimneys stood smokeless. Stock 
prices fell. General Motors dropped from 
72% to 75%, Radio Corp. from 101 to 2½. 
United States Steel from 2614 to 2114 while 
Hoover was in the White House. Bankrupt- 
cies were everywhere. Wages were down 60 
percent, production below 50 percent. 

Hoover didn’t cause all that. But he 
thought for a long time that if he ignored 
it, as he would have us turn our backs on 
the world today, all our troubles would go 
away. He was talking then in the 1932 cam- 
paign, about the same greatest issue—not 
food and jobs but “individualism versus regi- 
mentation.” Just as in Iowa he said the 
Nation's strength is not the common man 
but the uncommon man.” 

Clever cliches. But Hoover still doesn't 
Tealize—as he didn’t realize in 1932—that 
the common man will no longer lie down 
and roll over when the uncommon man 
snaps his fingers. This is a world of, ferment 
born of common men—yellow, black, and 
white—who demand their places in it, who 
want a better share. 


DAY OF THE UNCOMMON MAN 


Democratic Presidents didn't create this 
present restless world’ any more than Hoover 
created the depression. But these men have 
recognized this world, as they have had to, 
and—with the help of forward, not back- 
ward, looking Republicans—have been trying 
to live in it, to help solve its problems, to 
adjust this country to things as they are. 

They know that stalwart individualism, 
the uncommon man, trust in our heritage 
are fine—but not enough. Hoover says they 
are enough. And he adds that “if anyone 
rises to say that all this is reactionary, you 
may class him as either fuzzy-minded or an 
ignorant enemy of freemen.” 

Here is intolerance, indeed, political big- 
otry personified, belief in hiding your head 
in the sands. Here is what branded Herbert 
Hoover as one of the most unsuccessful of 
our Presidents. Here is what caused millions 
of Americans completely to reject his con- 
tinued leadership, as they must today reject 
his myopic advice and his opinions of a by- 
gone era. 

The world has passed him by. 
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Voters Judged Callous to Politicians’ 
Faults 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a news arti- 
cle by Frank R. Kent, published in the 
Washington Sunday Star of July 4, 1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Vorers JupGED CALLOUS To POLITICIANS’ 
FAULTS—WRITER Says JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
Yorry, AND CONDON May WIN 

(By Frank R. Kent) 

A short while ago a reputation for integ- 
rity, good moral conduct, and patriotism was 
considered a basic requisite for any candidate 
for even the smallest elective office. There, 
of course, have been immoral and unworthy 
men elected to high public position, but 
rarely, indeed, have their immorality and 
unworthiness been publicly proclaimed and 
undenied during their campaign. 

In these days, the standards have been 80 
lowered as hardly to exist at all. Formerly, 
unworthy men could be elected to Congress 
and stay there so long as their unworthiness 
was not discovered. Now, discovery seems to 
make little difference, Look, for example, 
at the great State of California. There is 
a Congressman out there who has had him- 
self nominated in the Democratic primaries 
for the United States Senate. His name is 
SAMUEL WILLIAM Yorty and he has twice been 
elected to Congress from the 26th district, 
which now has nominated the notorious 
Mr. James Roosevelt, eldest son of the late 
President. Mr. Yorty is out campaigning 
against Senator THOMAS H. KuUcHEL, who was 
appointed by the then Governor Warren to 
fill out the unexpired term of Senator 
Ricuarp Nixon, now Vice President. 

Well, the thing that happened to Con- 
gressman Yorty was an “exposure” of the 
fact that for campaign purposes he had 
franked out at Government expense ap- 
proximately 4.2 million copies of a speech 
he made in the House. This was so vastly 
in excess of all previous abuse of the frank- 
ing privilege that it attracted national at- 
tention and has since been certified as a 
record, Mr. Yorry is the champion franker 
of all time. It has been said that his was 
not even a very good speech, though the 
franking cost to the taxpayers is estimated 
at $195,000. To those, like Senator BYRD, 
who believe that waste in Government is 
wicked, its title Let's Build a Better 
America,” is highly ironical, 

The interesting thing is that while Mr. 
Yorry makes no denial and slight defense 
of this unprecedentedly costly franking job, 
the best political observers of the California 
situation are not at all sure that this ex- 
posure will lose him many votes. The gen- 
eral feeling ts that he will not defeat Senator 
Kucnet but not because of this extraordi- 
nary episode in his political career, The idea 
is that the voters have become so used to wild 
extravagance in the Government in the past 
22 years that economy, debt, and taxes are 
matters that no longer rouse them to indig- 
nation or resentment. 

It should arouse the voters. It should 
stir Congress to move toward making such 
absurd throwing away of the taxpayers’ 
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money impossible. But it just fails to do so. 
There is a disposition—and a very dangerous 
disposition—on the of voters to say, 
“Oh, well, what the heck?“ instead of Jump- 
ing up on their hind legs and demanding 
that this kind of business stop wholly and 
immediately. This is the disposition that 
makes is impossible to balance the budget 
and restore national solvency. Probably, if 
Mr. Yorty had been renominated for the 
House instead of running for the Senate, 
he would have been elected without trouble, 
because his district is so overwhelmingly 
Democratic, As a statewide candidate, this 
shocking abuse may trip him up. 

Concerning James Roosevelt, there is no 
intention here to go into the revolting de- 
tails of his private life except to say that 
they are so unsavory as to make it almost 
incredible that such a man could be elected 
to any public office. Yet so heavily Demo- 
cratic is his district and so insensitive the 
voters that the odds are he will be. This is 
not quite all of the California story. In the 
Sixth District Roperr L. Conpon has been 
Tenominated by the Democrats for the 
House. Mr. Connon seems to have had a 
creditable war record and to have served 
without discredit in the House since 1952. 
But the Atomic Energy Commission did re- 
fuse him access to certain restricted areas 
when he appeared, with others, as a member 
of a House committee on a trip of inspec- 
tion. The reason given was that he was not 
a good security risk, Mr. Connon has denied 
that there is anything in his record to make 
him a bad security risk, but the Atomic 
Energy Commission, which has no tinge of 
McCarthyism, would hardly make a charge 
like that without some basis. 

Be that as it may, it does seem that these 
three nominations—Yorty, Roosevelt, and 
Condon—are sufficiently odorlferous to smell 
the whole California Democratic: ticket up 
pretty badly this fall. The fact that Na- 
tional Democratic Chairman Mitchell re- 
fused to indorse Messrs. Roosevelt and CON- 
pon is highly significant. For, concededly, 
any Democratic candidate whom Mr. Mit- 
chell can't take would be pretty hard for any 
one else to take. It's his business to take 

em, 


Mitchell’s Charge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include herewith the following 
A from the Reading Pa.) New 

ra: 

MITCHELL’s CHARGE 


The charge of “influence peddling” leveled 
against President Eisenhower by Democratic 
National Chairman Steve Mitchell in con- 
nection with the construction of a private 
powerplant In which golfer Bobby Jones has 
an interest ls one that should get a through 
airing for the benefit of the prncipals in- 
volved as well as for the public which ulti- 
mately must pass final Judgment, 

Although Mitchell's assertion promptly 
drew heated rebuttals from the Republican 
heirarchy in Washington, the entire episode 
recalled day-in and day-out assaults upon 
the character and leadership of Democratic 
Presidents Truman and Roosevelt. Some of 
the verbal assailants in those days resorted 
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to vile and cheap words for their assaults, 
and the big press hungrily gobbled it up as 
„news.“ This continuing campaign even 
carried over into Eisenhower's own presi- 
dential bid when he read the dirt ghost 
writers turned out on their typewriters. 

Now, of course, the shoe is on the other 
foot. Eisenhower is president and the Re- 
publicans are making big decisions—such as 
the atomic giveaway and the maneuver to 
shackle the Tennessee Valley Authority in 
its growth. Therefore, they must take the 
consequences of irregularities or even a hint 
of irregularities in the administration. And 
just as Harry proved to be the target then, 
Ike must be it now. For it was his personal 
order to the Atomic Energy Commission to 
buy power from a new private power outfit 
rather than from TVA that lay the ground- 
work for Mitchell's accusation. 

Isn't it amusing how the Republicans can 
cry with moral indignation when their little 
game is exposed? And håve you ever won- 
dered whether their memories are so short 
they can't remember the relentless attack 
leveled against Ike's predecessors on many 
matters quite trivial when compared with 
the Nation's power policy involving billions? 

The public is entitled to know who is 
right. For this reason we hope Congress, 
with adequate minority representation, will 
investigate Mitchell's charge and report to 
the public, 


Statement by Hon. Styles Bridges, of New 
Hampshire, About the Record of Nearly 
Two Decades of His Service in the 
Senate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp a statement prepared by me re- 
garding happenings during the nearly 
two decades of my service in the Senate. 

There being no objections, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

ADDRESS or SENATOR STYLES Brinces, or New 
HAMPSHIRE 


Within a few hours the Vice President of 
the United States will bring down the gavel 
and the 83d session of the Congress will 
come to an end. Soon thereafter each of 
us will return to the tasks and duties which 
await us at home. 

In my case. I intend to present my record 
to the people of New Hampshire and ask 
that they return me to the United States 
Senate. Iam not unmindful that the voters 
of my Sate have seen fit to repose great trust 
and confidence it me for many years. I 
know that my energies have been dedicated 
to the meeting of that challenge, and I take 
personal satisfaction in feeling that I have 
done so successfully. 

The people of my State have extended to 
me the highest honors possible for them to 
extend to any citizen, for which I am deeply 
grateful. They elected me as their chief 
executive in 1934 and I had the privilege of 
serving as Governor during 1935 and 1936. 
I was elected to the United States Senate in 
1936 and Iam now completing my eighteenth 
consecutive year of service in that body. 

My colleagues in the United States Senate 
have honored me with electing me President 
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pro tempore of that body. In addition, I 
am now serving as chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee, ranking member of the 
Armed Services Committee, chairman of the 
Senate Armed Services Preparedness Subcom- 
mittee, member of the Republican Policy 
Committee, member of the Senate Personnel 
Committee, and member of the Nonessential 
Expenditures Committee. Prior to my elec- 
tion as President pro tempore of the Senate, 
I served during the 82d Congress as the 
Republican leader of the Senate. 

This session of Congress has been con- 
structive and fruitful. In all fairness it 
must be stated that its accomplishments 
haye been under Republican leadership with 
the cooperative effort of thoughtful mem- 
bers of both political parties who have ex- 
amined each legislative proposal on its mer- 
its and have supported this well-balanced 
American program without allowing blind 
partisanship to destroy their perspective. 

We have all worked together and we have 
accomplished much: 

(1) For the first time in two decades we 
have overhauled our tax structure. The new 
tax bill removes many of the inequities and 
injustices and makes a sound start toward 
producing the required revenue for the Gov- 
ernment. The new law provides the neces- 
sary incentives to business and to labor so 
that we may continue to expend our econ- 
omy and to enjoy the fruits of our labor. 

(2) We have mace a realistic start toward 
reduction of taxes which, together with our 
program of economy in Government, has 
narrowed the gap between income and ex- 
penditures so that our budget is very nearly 
in balance. 

(3) Our Defense Establishment is realis- 
tically organized to meet the demands of 
modern warfare. The Army, Navy, and Air 
Force appropriations are consistent with 
present needs and provide the essential flexi- 
bility that will enable us to adjust ourselves 
as the military situation requires. 

(4) We have revised the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1946 to provide a sound program for 
the development of atomic energy for pri- 
vate industry and peaceful use. At the same 
time, the Nation's atomic weapon stockpile 
has grown rapidly in total numbers, in- 
creased variety and versatility of weapons. 
In the last 2 years the development of ther- 
monuclear weapons has been vigorously 
prosecuted. This Nation has available now 
for its own defense, and the defense of the 
free world, weapons whose blast effect is 
measured in millions of tons of dynamite. 
The present state of our military prepared- 
ness should give would-be aggressors cause 
for reflection. 

(5) A few other of the administration 
programs which have been adopted are: (a) 
The Korean defense pact, (b) the highway 
program, (c) the housing program, (d) the 
reciprocal-trade program, (e) various appro- 
priation bills for the defense and other exec- 
utive departments. 

(6) Additionally I should like to point out 
that legislation has been enacted to: (a) 
provide a Federal program of flexible sup- 
ports for farm prices, (b) put teeth into our 
war against subversion, (c) provide for a 
multi-million-dollar Federal-State program 
for specialized medical facilities, (d) pro- 
vide increased aid to veterans with service- 


connected disabilities, (e) extend Federal 


unemployment compensation benefits to an 
estimated 4 million persons, (f) provide 
wider coverage under the social-security 
program, including for example, plans 
whereby 9 million additional workers will 
receive the benefits of the old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance system. 

These are but a few of the legislative ac- 
complishments that this Congress has 
achieved under Republican leadership. Time 
does not permit me to discuss the many de- 
sirable measures which have been enacted. 
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It is sufficient te say that the record is avall- 
able for public examination. 

There have been sharp differences of opin- 
fon on some of these issues, and the deci- 
sions which we have reached followed full 
discussion and debate. The fact that we 
reached decisions has again demonstrated 
the strength of cur free institutions, 

‘The ending of this session of Congress will 
have a deep personal significance for me. 
It will marx the compietion of my 18th year 
as a Member of the United States Senate. 
Eighteen years is a large part of a man’s life. 
During those two decades there have been 
many changes in this world in which we live. 
This country emerged from a worldwide de- 
pression; in Europe a Fascist-totalitarianism 
threat appeared, and was finally defeated by 
freemen; another, more sinister form of 
oppression now stalks the world; there have 
been political upheavals in Europe and Asia 
and the Near East; armed aggression was met 
and partially repelled in Korea; and the 
world is now sharply divided into two armed 
camps which glare at each other over forti- 
fied boundary lines. 

No man among us can predict when the 
tinder will light in this dry forest of hate 
and engulf the world in another conflagra- 
tion. At home there have been marvelous 
changes in our society—television, electron- 
ics, refrigeration, air-conditioning, and the 
marvel of the atom which promises so many 
benign uses for the health and prosperity of 
man. Our people are better fed, better 
clothed, better educated and more healthy 
than people have ever been since the begin- 
ning of time. 

There have been many changes, some good, 
some bad, some will have a profound effect 
upon the heritage which we transmit to our 
children. 

Since I have played a part in the delibera- 
tions leading toward the decisions in many 
of the events of the last two decades, I ask 
the forbearance of my colleagues to recall 
some of these events and to make some re- 
Nections upon them. 


SOME THINGS DO NOT CHANGE 


I suggest that in the ever-changing society 
of the world community of nations in which 
we live, there are some things that do not 
change, There are certain eternal values 
which stand the test of time and provide 
guideposts for those who would live in dig- 
nity and in freedom. Perhaps it is old- 
fashioned, and, if so, I confess that sin, to 
emphasize that truth, morality, justice, cour- 
age, honesty, fidelity, and devotion are quali- 
ties which cannot be eroded by time. Amer- 
ica was a great land when Christopher Co- 
Tumbus discovered it. It had its fruitful 
fields; it had its mountains, its forests, its 
streams. But a race of hearty forbears, dedi- 
cated to the fundamental beliefs which I 
have listed, made this country a great Nation. 

ALL CHANGE IS NOT PROGRESS 


The only lamp by which our feet can be 
guided is the lamp of experience. I there- 
fore suggest to you that all change is not 
progress. I have observed in my 18 years in 
this most honored of legislative assemblies 
that whenever we have equivocated or com- 
promised on the fundamental philosophy of 
decent living, which I have briefly discussed, 
we have ultimately paid the price, 

As a young boy, born on the farm, I early 
learned the realities of life. I learned the 
meaning of labor, of management, of fru- 
gality, and the conforting emotions that one 
derives from earnng his way in the world. 
I also learned that you can't get something 
for nothing. And when I came to the Senate 
of the United States in the year 1936 I was 
one of a lonely group of 16 Republicans lost 
in a Sargasso Sea of Democrats. We tried 
to stem the tide of the New Deal. We did 
manage to crystallize opposition to the plan 
to “pack” the Supreme Court of the United 
States and to destroy its equal sovereignty 
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with the other branches of our Government, 
We did hold the line on some other basic 
issues but by and large it was a period of 
excesses and creeping socialism; a system of 
Government controls in the guise of security, 
supplanted individual freedom of enterprise 
through which America had grown great. 


THE ESSENCE OF GOVERNMENT IS THE ABILITY TO 
FORESEE 


The essence of government is the ability 
to foresee. It is, therefore, apparent that 
governments will not long endure unless 
their representatives realistically appraise 
the facts and chart the probable future de- 
velopments. It was apparent to some peo- 
ple in the years before World War I that 
the Nazis were bent on world conquest; that 
the Black Shirt Fascists of Mussolini were a 
threat to world peace; and that the develop- 
ment of the militaristic Government of 
Japan would eventually explode in the Far 
East. 


Why was it not apparent to more people? 
These totalitarian philosophies degraded the 
dignity of man. They made him the slave 
of the state, they crushed minority groups, 
oppressed free thinkers, and regimented 
men’s minds. We knew these things in 
America. We could not claim ignorance of 
the facts. And yet we appeased, we com- 
promised, we equivocated. In the year 1937 
when I introduced a resolution in this Senate 
to stop the shipment of war materials—in- 
cluding scrap iron and steel to Japan—that 
resolution was defeated. We met that steel 
and scrap iron just 5 years later on that 
tragic Sunday when the Japanese bombs 
rained on Pearl Harbor. 

I was one of the few Senators who voted 
against the Neutrality Act in which we pro- 
fessed that the struggle between nazism and 
the free world was none of our business. That 
act was passed, and we tried to sit smugly 
aside while other men died. But again the 
attempted compromise with basic principles 
failed. Shortly thereafter, I was this time 
one of the many who voted to repeal the Neu- 
trality Act and assume our rightful re- 
sponsibilities in world affairs. Who knows 
how the course of history could have been 
changed if we had recognized the Nazi- 
Fascist threat and taken prompt action be- 
fore it developed into the military machine 
which almost dominated Europe. We do 
know that the price of appeasement was 
hundreds of thousands of lives and untold 
suffering on farflung battlefields of the world. 
We do know that by failure to foresee we 
dissipated the greatest asset of this Nation— 
the lives of its young men. 

I know there are many people in the 
United States who would like to forget that 
there was a war in Korea. But unfortunate- 
ly there were 33,417 young American men 
who gave their lives in that fruitless strug- 
gle. There are 108,650 American boys who 
were wounded—some of them maimed for 
life—who will never be the same as a re- 
sult of that ill-fated conflict. You will re- 
call that when General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur was summarily dismissed from 
his position as Commander in Chief of the 
Far East, that he told us the truth and the 
truth was bitter. He said in war “there is no 
substitute for victory.” He said we can- 
not buy time with American lives. He told 
us that if as a nation we felt resort to arms 
Was necessary, we should bring all of our 
Power to bear to bring the conflict to a vie- 
torlous conclusion. But again we equivo- 
cated. We fought a stalemate war. Though 
every schoolchild in America knows that we 
were fighting Red China, officially our diplo- 
mats refuse to accept that fact and to the end 
claimed that our enemies were guerrillas. 

We never declared war on Red China. We 
never took action against our opponent where 
such action would damage him. We never 
even stopped our allies from continuing their 
trade with the Reds. On several occasions 
when we had victory within our grasp, we 
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denied our military leaders the right to push 
forward to that victory. 

It is a tragedy that I have to discuss the 
Korean war. I know it must be unpleas- 
ant. There are many who got their ice- 
boxes—they got their television sets, their 
autos, and mink coats—but there were many 
families who got death notices from the War 
Department. These dead and wounded 
American young men cannot be forgotten 
or ignored. They gave their lives for a 
principle and we as a nation did not stand 
behind them. At the time of the MacArthur 
hearings I joined with seven of my colleagues 
in a report which stated any settlement of 
the Korean war based upon the status quo 
will be a Munich-like respite which will 


make the ultimate reckoning infinitely more ` 


costly. I don't like to, but I must, suggest 
that the first part of that reckoning was 
paid a few weeks ago at Geneva when world 
communism engulfed more millions of hu- 
man souls. 

NECESSITY FOR A STRONG ECONOMY 


During these trying years I more than 
once recalled the statement of Abraham 
Lincoln that “if this country is to be de- 
stroyed it will be destroyed from within.” 
For 18 years. therefore, I have worked as a 
Member of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee in an effort to balance the budget 
and promote sound fiscal policies. I know 
that government cannot continue to spend 
more than it takes in anymore than a 
private family can spend more than it earns 
without eventual bankruptcy. This is 
truth. All of those who do not recognize it 
are compromising with the fundamental 
principles which are eternal. Therefore, 
while I have consistently voted to increase 
American military, naval and air power, I 
have insisted that America must be strong 
economically as well as militarily, 

In the 80th Congress, in cooperation with 
my Senate colleagues, we balanced the 
budget. For the first time in 22 years we 
reduced the national debt and checked war- 
time inflation and saved more than $9 bil- 
lion. I think we proved that the job can 
be done if there ts a will to do it. 

I am an advocate of the free enterprise 
system—a capitalist as the left-wingers put 
it. I believe government should stay out 
of business as much as possible in order 
to avoid competition with taxpayers. Gov- 
ernment competition will ultimately drive 
those taxpayers into bankruptcy and dry up 
the source of Government revenue, I have 
not been able to understand why Uncle Sam 
must make rope, ice cream, chewing gum, 
and false teeth; operate schools and movies, 
and, believe it or not, even run undertakers’ 
parlors. 

Some small measure of success has at- 
tached itself to my efforts in this direction, 
but there is much to be done and I earnestly 
enlist the support of all who are willing 
to admit that they too are free enterprisers. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


It was my privilege in the year 1942 to be 
one of four Members of the United States 
Senate to be told of the Government's plans 
to probe the mysteries of nuclear fission in 
an effort to construct the first atomic bomb. 
As a member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee during these war years, I was 
charged, with my colleagues, with the re- 
sponsibility for secretly providing the funds 
required for this project. 

It would be amusing, if it were not so 
tragic, that although we kept this secret 
from the Members of this Senate and from 
the American people, we were apparently 
stolen deaf, dumb, and blind by the Rus- 
sians. Perhaps by this time we have 
learned, 


I suggest that there is more to the atom 
than military weapons. We have, during 
this session of Congress, listened to ex- 
tensive discussions which, had they been on 
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other subjects would have been roundly de- 
nounced as filibuster, But there has come 
from these discussions a residual value. 
Those of us who have followed the progress 
of atomic energy know the hopeful side of 
the atom. We realize that the industrial, 
medical, agricultural and research applica- 
tions of this force will play a vital role in our 
future development. The American people 
have invested almost $6 billion in capital, 
plants, and equipment in our atomic energy 
program. It is comforting to be able to as- 
sure you that this investment is a wise one. 
Our atomic strength has undoubtedly re- 
strained the barbarians, and its benign ap- 
plications give promise limited only by man's 
ingenuity and resourcefulness. 
COMMUNISM 


My views on communism are the same as 
they were toward fascism, since, though the 
enemy has changed his color to red, the 
danger to free institutions is indentical. 

As early as 1943 I began to publicly ques- 
tion the administration’s appeasement of 
Soviet Russia. It was apparent that a 
philosophy based upon force, denying God, 
and ruthlessly exterminating all opposition, 
would eventually slake its thirst with the 
blood of free people. Again the facts were 
apparent. Again we disavowed truth, hon- 
esty, and courage, and even denied our God. 
There were many voices raised, including 
mine, against the sell-out deals in Asia and 
Southeast Europe, but we ignored the 
warnings of conscience and again set in mo- 
tion events which ultimately engulfed us. 

During this period I have been an advocate 
of collective security. It may be a surprise 
to some of my critics, but I voted for aid to 
Turkey, Greece, the ECA, the North Atlantic 
Pact, the Military Aid Pact, and other pro- 
grams of a like nature which seemed to me 
to provide strength to the free world. I 
advocated the United Nations Charter, but I 
refuse to distort the lessons of history and 
therefore warned when the charter was for- 
mulated that the veto provision in the hands 
of the Russians was likely to render the peace 
organization ineffective. I have opposed the 
Scoop-shovel approach to foreign aid, and 
those who would dissipate the assets of 
the United States in gigantic Santa Claus 
giveaway operations. Mutual assistance and 
aid for those who will help themselves is the 
philosophy which I have consistently backed. 
The shores of history are strewn with the 
wrecks of nations which have tried to buy 
freedom. Freedom is not for sale. If people 
want it they have to fight for it—Uncle 
Sam cannot export it. 

STOMACH COMMUNISM 


There is a basic fallacy in the approach 
of some people to the problem of commu- 
nism. They believe that if by magic the 
United States can feed and clothe and pro- 
vide the people of the world with all of the 
material goods from televisions to bathtubs, 
that communism will disappear from the 
face of the earth. This is the doctrine of 
stomach communism, the thesis that com- 
munism thrives in undeveloped regions of 
the earth, that it spreads among under- 
nourished people, that a correlation exists 
between man's material possessions and his 
political philosophy. In the two decades 
which I have watched this insidous force 
develop, I have concluded that this thesis 
is false. Communism is a state of mind, not 
n question of calories. Political philosophy 
is that of the soul, not of the stomach. 

Call the roll of the traltors of freedom, 
Mention Fuchs, Alger Hiss, the Rosenbergs, 
Greenglass, Gold, May, and others. Were any 
of these underprivileged people? were they 
poor? Were they undernourished? Or did 
they accept the benefits and privileges of 
free society without accepting the respon- 
sibilities that adhere to freemen? 

And I say to you, and I beg of you to listen, 
that the only force in the world capable of 
combating the political philosophy of com- 
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munism is the political philosophy of inde- 
pendence. The State of New Hampshire is 
far from the most wealthy State in our great 
Nation. The income of our people does not 
rank high in comparison with the people who 
live in some other localities, but we have 
few Communists, and relatively few fellow 
travelers, because we are God-fearing, truth- 
ful, honest, industrious, frugal people who 
have adhered to the faith of our fathers. 
You may not find many televisions or bath- 
tubs in the mountains of Tennessee, but it is 
a sure bet that if you're looking for a Com- 
munist you had better take one with you. 

Germany, under Hitler, was the best fed, 
best equipped, most industrial society in Eu- 
rope. If there was anything to the theory 
that totalitarianism depends on lack of cal- 
ories, the Germans would have never fallen 
for it. 

Fancy names for policies of appeasement do 
not impress me. I did not believe 15 years 
ago that you céuld do business with Hitler, 
and I solemnly warn you today that you can- 
not do business with the Kremlin. Any 
spiritual compromise which we make, any 
dishonesty with which we delude ourselves, 
has a price tag attached, and that price will 
be measured in the lives of American boys. 

As you would expect, the Communists do 
not take kindly to my philosophy. Frankly, 
I receive some satisfaction from the fact that 
they have on numerous occasions attacked 
me. I had the special honor to be singled 
out by TASS, the Soviet News Agency, as 
“one of the principal enemies of communism 
in the world.” Radio Moscow, I am pleased 
to say, described me as “An American can- 
nibal who has been the foremost enemy of 
communism in the American Congress since 
1936." Now I don't want to profess to steal 
the laurels from some of my colleagues, but 
that is a title which I have been aspiring to 
attain for the last 18 years. Pravda stated 
that “far from being a pawn of the Wall 
Street imperialist, Fascist clique, Bridges is 
one of its leaders * * * who was largely 
instrumental in blocking the peaceful inten- 
tions of the Soviet Government.” 

Thoughtful people will refiect on these 
statement when occasionally my opponents 
fabricate mysterious tales of the China lobby. 
The explanation for the attention which I 
have gotten from Moscow is simple enough. 
The masters of the Kremlin know that I will 
never compromise my convictions in the face 
of their pressure. The Kremlin knows that 
I do not share the hopeless illusion that Com- 
munists are men of good will. 


LIBERALS VERSUS CONSERVATIVES 


One of the most interesting and, in some 
Ways, most amusing changes that I have wit- 
nessed in the last 18 years is the confusion 
that certain pressure groups have created in 
the public mind as to the definition of the 
words Liberal and Conservative. 

In the year 1776 by the Declaration of In- 
dependence “a new order was given to the 
world.” This new order was a Liberal order 
based upon the fundamental belief that man 
had certain inalienable rights and that gov- 
ernments among men derived their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. 

This new liberal order was a doctrine of 
individuality, of self-reliance, and it stressed 
the importance of each person over and above 
the importance of the State. It recognized 
the innate divinity of man as one of God's 
creatures and the capacity of man of char- 
tering his own way. Now the liberals of this 
age, and of any age, are the people who sup- 
port that doctrine. They do not believe that 
government should encroach on the private 
life of the individual unless such encroach- 
ment is imperative in the national welfare. 

In 1934 I was elected Governor of the State 
of New Hampshire at the relatively young age 
of 36. I was labeled a liberal at that time. 
I would say that the program of my admin- 
istration was liberal. We adopted a pay-as- 
you~-go finance in State government. We bal- 
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anced our budget without curtailing essen- 
tial services or cutting back necessary relief 
programs during that depression period. 
New Hampshire was a pioneer in the inter- 
state pacts and social legislation. It was the 
first State to qualify under the Federal So- 
cial Security Act and the second to enact 
legislation to provide unemployment insur- 
ance for workers. Under my administration 
we developed and provided funds for a State 
cancer commission for clinics and detection 
of this dreaded killer. We extended State aid 
to widowed mothers, and I achieved some 
personal satisfaction from being the first 
Governor of New Hampshire to appoint a 
woman judge and other women to executive 
positions within the State gdvernment. 

I was then, and am still, dedicated to the 
political philosophy as in the Declaration of 
Independence. I believe this is a liberal phi- 
losophy, and I believe that by any proper 
definition of the term, I am a liberal. 

Now, regimentation, totalitarianism, and 
autocracy are as old as pages of history. 
People have been regimented by military op- 
pressors since the days of Genghis Khan, It 
is no trick to organize a society when you 
force the people to obey your will beneath 
the roughshod boots of storm troopers. The 
new order of our country was a new order 
because it reposed its power in the people. 
So I say to you with great solemnity that 
any person, no matter under what excuse, no 
matter what guise, no matter what tempo- 
rary expedient is used, who attempts to take 
power, responsibility, and authority from the 
people and place it in the hands of a cen- 
tralized government, that man is an anti- 
liberal. He opposes the new order. He turns 
back the pages of history. 

How strange that in this very Chamber we 
hear over and over again the voices of those 
who would increase Government power, ex- 
tend controls over our people, describe them- 
selves as liberals while we who would keep 
our people free are termed conservatives or 
reactionaries, depending upon who is de- 
scribing them. Again, this is an example of 
intellectual dishonesty for which we will 
ultimately pay the price. The time has come 
when we must stop turning horse chestnuts 
into chestnut horses and to recognize that 
the philosophy which made this Nation great 
was a philosophy not of bureaucracy and 
hypocrisy, but one of truth and reason. 

CONCLUSION 


I am not unmindful of the strains and 
stresses of the closing days of a Congress or 
of the demands which are made upon the 
time of individual Senators. However, I have 
believed it proper that I should make the 
principles for which I stand a matter of 
public record. 


The Responsibility of Management in Our 
Atomic Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OFP COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in order that the people of the 
country may know about the situation, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a most 
remarkable and timely address on the 
subject the Responsibility of Manage- 
ment in Our Atomic Future, by John Jay 
Hopkins, a distinguished American in- 
dustrialist. He is chairman of the board 
and president of General Dynamics 
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Corp., builders of airplanes and sub- 
marines. That corporation also designed 
and constructed the Nautilus, the world’s 
first atomic-powered submarine. Mr. 
Hopkins is well qualified therefore to 
discuss the subject of the utilization of 
atomic energy in industry. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado subse- 
quently said: Mr. President, yesterday I 
obtained unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an address delivered by John Jay Hop- 
kins, whose firm built the Nautilus, the 
first atomic-powered submarine in the 
world. 

Mr. Hopkins recently delivered an ad- 
dress on the subject the Responsibility 
of Management in Our Atomic Future. 
His speech was longer than is permitted 
to be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

I now ask unanimous consent that, 
notwithstanding the objection with re- 
spect to the length of the speech, it may 
be printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD, because of its great value to the 
American people, who are interested in 
the development of atomic energy. 

I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the address will require approxi- 
mately 2% pages of the RECORD, at a cost 
of $212.50. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF MANAGEMENT IN OUR 
ATOMIC FUTURE 
(By John Jay Hopkins) 

Just a year ago, on June 23, 1953, the 
“Submarine in the Desert,” the landlocked 
prototype of the atomic-powered submarine 
made an historic, though then secret “dry 
run” at full power on a simulated course 
across the Atlantic Ocean. While the diesel 
motors of conventionally powered subma- 
rines may be run at top speed for only a few 
hours and—only on the surface—this re- 
markable test proved that the atomic engines 
of the Nautilus can be driven submerged at 
top speed hour after hour and day after day. 

Now, in addition to a number of nuclear- 
powered submarines, which are being built 
and projected for the immediate future, the 
Atomic Energy Commission is planning sev- 
eral land-based reactors of different types, the 
most notable of which is the 60,000 kilowatt 
reactor that the Westinghouse Electric Corp, 
is designing for Duquesne Light & Power. 
Further, the Commission and the United 
States Air Force—together with a number 
of companies, including our own Convair 
division—are pursuing vigorously the devel- 
opment work which will lead to the applica- 
tion of atomic power to aircraft. Such air- 
craft, when technical difficulties have been 
overcome, should offer advantages of speed 
and range and a reliability unapproached by 
present combustion engines, jets, or rockets. 

Basically, it is not much of a step from 
atomic-powered submarines to atomic-pow- 
ered combat and passenger ships and to nu- 
clear-propelled airplanes and trains. These 
present different probiems, but in the light 
of gains already made atomic transportation 
is not too far off, but rather well within 
our compass. Indeed, one can picture a 
world of the near future in which atomic 
energy heats and powers our factories, lights 
our cities, cooks our food, conquers our ills, 
and propels our ships, planes, and trains. 

It is likely also that the use of atomic 
energy in one of its protean forms will yet 
solve two of civilization’s most difficult prob- 
lems—the economical distillation of sea water 
for industrial and agricultural use and the 
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instantaneous disposal of human and indus- 
trial wastes. 
THE ATOMIC REVOLUTION 


. Such applications of atomic power to in- 
dustrial uses as well as to military functions 
mean, of course, that we have—without 
question—entered not only a new industrial 
era but a new and marvelous revolutionary 
age. For, while the impact of nuclear 
physics on our world economy can be com- 
pared with the discovery of fire, steam, and 
electricity—and atomic power with the 
earlier sources of wood, coal, oll, and falling 
water—we are not engaged merely in a 
change of sources and forms of power, 

Completely upsetting our status quo, the 
atomic revolution will entail an infinitely 
varied transformation, affecting profoundly 
every phase of our lives—power, travel, trans- 
port, communication—and compelling us to 
make over our economics and social customs, 
our medical practice and agriculture, our 
biology, and even our political, business, and 
financial systems. 

Lest this seem merely personal enthusiasm, 
however, let us examine the facts objec- 
tively. In reality, how big a thing is nuclear 
energy? Where might it actually lead us? 
What is the conservative probability that it 
will alter drastically habits of living, customs, 
and values? Will there really be a nuclear 
tidal wave—or simply an atomic ripple? 


RISING COST OF CONVENTIONAL FUEL POWER 


Economically, certain important facts must 
be considered, the first of which is population 
growth. To the consternation of the neo- 
Malthuslans, the world’s population has been 
increasing in geometric proportion since the 
industrial revolution and shows indications 
of continuing at an accelerated pace. The 
United States has grown by 84 million people 
since 1900, while India, for example, is faced 
with an increment of some 6 million a year. 
At the same time, the world’s standards of 
living have advanced, particularly in Europe 
and in the United States. Such develop- 
ments, plus two colossally wasteful wars in 
the past two decades, have imposed a fearful 
drain on prime power sources. This is not 
to say that we face any immediately danger- 
ous situation with respect to power; but as 
prime sources are exhausted and secondary 
deposits are exploited, it is axiomatic that 
costs for mining, processing, and distribution 
will increase, resulting in higher power costs 
to the consumer. It is this ultimately disas- 
trous process which can be reversed by the 
utilization of our atomic resources, As eco- 
nomic need drives us along the road of nu- 
clear energy and we turn from conventional 
power with all its ramifications of produc- 
tion, distribution, and consumption, the im- 
plications may well prove revolutionary for 
our industry and our economy. 


INCREASED DEMAND FOR POWER 


Of course, a wholesale dismantlement or 
conversion of power facilities does not seem 
likely. Not only is such a course unneces- 
sary, it would be neither practical nor feas- 
ible, and it would violate every precept of 
good sense. Yet power consumption in the 
United States is expanding at a rate of 5 
percent a year, and new plants cannot be 
bullt rapidly enough to cope with demand, 
A large proportion of this increased con- 
sumption, since it is occurring in urban or 
suburban areas which have always been well 
supplied with power, is indicative only of 
an expanding normal market. But there are 
areas of the United States—New England is 
an example—which have never had adequate 
supplies of power despite the best efforts of 
rural electrification, hydroelectric develop- 
ment, and farsighted transportation in- 
terests. Such areas are not served by ade- 
quate transportation and are not richly en- 
dowed with those natural advantages which 
would make cheap power economical to 
manufacture. The atom should provide a 
millennium for these power-hungry portions 
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of our geography and our population, for 
the simple reason that with the atom there 
are no large-scale transportation problems 
to consider. Coal and oil are bulky, rela- 
tively low-cost-per-unit products requiring 
complex transport to be marketable for 
power. In contrast, it is conceivable that 
one ordinary trailer truck in one trip could 
transport enough uranium to power a city 
with a population of 100,000 for a year. 
FALLING COST OF ATOMIC POWER 

Today, experts are hesitant to say that 
nuclear-powered plants will soon produce 
power below the cost of our most efficient, 
conventionally fueled plants. It is signi- 
cant to note, however, that their enthusi- 
asm and optimism seem to be growing 
markedly month by month. There are now 
but few who would argue that a nuclear- 
powered plant cannot be built to produce 
power at a cost somewhere in the upper 
third of present United States power costs. 

Indeed, at public hearings recently held 
by the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
on amendment of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1946, the Atomic Energy Commission, in a 
statement favoring the revised bill, painted 
a complete picture of the prospective nu- 
clear power industry. In a comprehensive 
analysis, the AEC pointed out that while 
the median cost of steam generated central 
station power in the United States is 7.4 
mills, only 14.4 percent of new capacity built 
since the war is produced at more than 7 
mills per kilowatt-hour. However, 70 per- 
cent is produced between 4 and 7 milis. 
“e » when reactors no longer require ab- 
normal development costs and when costs 
of manufacturing nuclear plant equipment 
have been reduced, several reactor systems 
have a good chance of producing power at 
from 4 to 7 mills per kilowatt in large 300,- 
000 kilowatt plants.” Nuclear power at a 
cost as high as 7 mills would be competitive 
for part of the market in the Northeast, 
Southwest and North Central regions of the 
United States. In two illustrative cases 
cited by AEC, one moderately optimistic and 
one pessimistic, the total nuclear share of 
United States electrical output in 1975 
would be 10 percent and 2 percent respec- 
tively. It is. noteworthy that small station- 
ary units, steam and internal combustion, 
producing at costs from 8 mills up, would 
total 6 percent of total new capacity, or an 
estimated 12 million kilowatts, over the next 
20 years. 

A staff expert of the AEC has recently es- 
timated that by the year 2000, 50 percent of 
the electrical industry's power plants will be 
nuclear. These estimates, it should be re- 
membered, are being made before the first 
full-scall power plant has even been built. 
How, then, can anyone doubt that American 
ingenuity will soon bring nuclear energy 
into sharp competition with existing sources? 


ATOMIC POWER IS ABSOLUTE POWER 


On a second score, too, the atom must 
achieve a revolution in our energy sources, 
simply because the potential reserves of 
energy from fissionable materials are now 
estimated to be more than 20 times that 
available from existing mineral fuels—coal, 
oll, and gas. I should like to emphasize 
again that the rate of energy used is growing 
even more rapidly than our population rate. 
We are therefore forced to anticipate those 
demands which cannot be met by our capital 
resources in existing fuels. Furthermore, 
the varied uses of coal, oil, and gas not yet 
to be met by fissionable materials caution 
us to conserve these conventional so-called 
Tossil fuels. We cannot ignore the increas- 
ing demands for liquid fuel for automotive 
power. Third, it is increasingly evident that 
the atom—not merely as a source of physical 
power—will become the essential ingredient 
of all future * 

To a physicist, atomic energy is a prime 
tool for studying the structure of the phys- 
ical world, and the interrelation of force 
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and matter. To the researcher in blo- 
physics, chemistry, medicine, or metallurgy, 
atomic energy provides priceless precision 
tools to identify and trace chemical reactions 
within the constitutents of living and in- 
organic matter. To the military man, 
atomic energy has given instruments of 
unimaginable power. To the industrialist it 
offers not only a new type of fuel—but new, 
faster, lower cost, more reliable ways of in- 
vestigating the wear in pistons; measuring 
the thickness of films of rubber, paper, and 
metals; computing the radiography of cast- 
ings, and detecting impurities in dyes, paints, 
crystals, and chemicals. Agricultural re- 
search is making studies of great importance 
on plant growth and soil processes through 
the use of radioactive stimulants and tracers. 

Hence, it follows that in the five forms of 
nuclear fission—atomic weapons, atomic 
propulsion, atomic portable or package re- 
actors, large central station powerplants, and 
the radiant energy of atomic waste prod- 
ucts—we are now possessed of power un- 
limited. And this absolute power is to be 
monitored by electronic brains that “think,” 
administer, measure, control, and coordinate 
with faultiess precision in millionths of a 
second and millionths of an inch and—not 
too many years from now—in millions of 
miles, 

CHILDHOOD’s END 

Therefore, are we not now, as managers— 
and I equate the term “manager” with the 
designation “leader"—confronted with more 
than the vast problems of technology? Have 
not the almighty multipliers—atomics and 
electronics—presented us with what is fun- 
damentally a problem of ethics? How omi- 
nous and fateful seem now, in the atomic 
age, the words of Lord Acton: “Power tends 
to corrupt; absolute power corrupts abso- 
lutely.” 

All who now comprehend the significance 
of the electronic multiplication of atomic 
power must also have some understanding of 
the grave responsibilities that are brought 
to bear on the managers of our dynamic 
industrial economy. We have had thrust 
into our hands the instruments of the leg- 
endary gods—infinite creation or utter de- 
struction is ours. And the weight of our new 
and sudden social responsibilities, when 
understood, must either mature or ruin us. 
As Korzybskl observed prophetically in an 
earlier time and as Alfred Clarke has recently 
implied, all humanity has, in a political, 
social, economic, and moral sense, come to 
the end of its childhood—and we industrially 
of ours. 

If this does not merely appear to be so, 
we need to cultivate not narrow, local ambi- 
tions but ambitions for the world. We need 
to take not only the national view—for that 
must always be important—but also the uni- 
versal view, or by that view we shall survive. 
In the words of the world-famous economist 
Gunnar Myrdal, “America has now joined 
the world and is tremendously dependent 
upon the support and goodwill of other coun- 
tries. Its rise to leadership brings this to a 
climax. None is watched so suspiciously as 
the one who is rising. None has so little 
license, none needs all his virtue so much as 
the leader, And America, for its own secu- 
rity, cannot retreat from leadership.” 


NEED FOR ETHICAL IDEALS 


We must, then, as we begin to bear the 
responsibilities of our power and our man- 
hood, return to the ideals on which this 
country was founded and which alone will 
win us any eminence we may possibly attain 
These are the ideals 
of the rights of man, of the essential dignity 
of man, of the brotherhood of man, regard- 
less of race, creed, color, or social condition. 
It must be our task, not to conquer the 
world, but to help the world win a new and 
better way of life. And, in that winning, 
our arch rival will not be the nation which 
exercises the most crushing power, but that 
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nation which can best help an impoverished 
world secure for itself the greatest material 
well-being and the utmost political freedom 
and personal opportunity. This idea was, 
perhaps, stated best, and most concisely, 
2.500 years ago, in these words: Wealth does 
not bring goodness, but goodness brings 
wealth and every other blessing, both to the 
individual and to the state.” Those words 
of Socrates fell on unlistening ears in the 
Golden Age; we should pray that they will 
not go unheeded in the atomic age. 

It we are, indeed, in the very midst of 
an atomic revolution, and if.we, as managers, 
must lead it, we must remember that in- 
dustry, primarily one of the most basic 
human activities, is a social institution; 
therefore, it is social perception, sensitivity, 
and intuition that are required, Our mana- 
gerial prototypes 125 years ago replaced ani- 
may power with water or steam power and 
utilized this additional power potential di- 
rectly to produce goods. They built fac- 
tories, standardized operations, and in an 
incredibly brief period transformed the 
Western World into an industrial state. 
Some of them may have understood that 
they were creating an industrial revolution, 
but what many failed to take into account 
was that they had also caused a social revo- 
lution in their own lifetime. The factory 
age depopulated farms, built up slums, con- 
tributed to poverty and insecurity, and pro- 
moted much needless unrest and hardship. 
One has only to reread the pages of Dickens’ 
great novels to see pictured in vivid imagery 
the social waste products of that earlier 
revolution—the Fagins, Quilps, and Sykeses 
that peopled then and people still the dead 
ends and back alleys of the world. 

As managers, as leaders, as men matured 
by a new historical perspective and responsi- 
bilities new in history, we cannot permit the 
Atomic Revolution to foster such follies, 


MASSIVE ATOMIC CREATION 


So eminent an authority on modern war- 
fare as Sir John Slessor has declared that the 
massive threat of atomic air power has “abol- 
ished total war and given the free world a 
security against that sort of attack that has 
nearly ruined it twice in the last 40 years.” 
Little wars, fought with conventional arms 
and armies, he foresees, but the fear of mas- 
sive retaliation” rules out the Pearl Harbor 
or blitzkreig attack of hemisphere propor- 
tion. Thinking in nonmilitary terms we 
may—if we substitute for massive atomic 
retaliation the massive peaceful use of indus- 
trial atomic energy—extend this military 
hypothesis to other areas of human activity. 
A multiplication of world power resources on 
the level which seems likely to occur would 
be a powerful deterrent to the worldwide 
total depression of the 1929 variety. Again, 
the rapid.development and export of peaceful 
atomic resources, if only in the form of sci- 
ence and technology, to the so-called back- 
ward or have-not nations would remove 
much of the international friction which has 
bedeviled our world since the dawn of the 
19th century. 

The concept of massive atomic creation, 
peaceful in purpose but revolutionary in 
effect, could shatter the heart of the Com- 
munist ideological appeal in Asia and in 
Africa, in Indonesia, Indochina, China, India, 
and Arabia, by bridging for all practical pur- 
poses the abyss between those who have and 
those who have not. By unlocking and shar- 
ing the secret of the atom, we might in due 
time reduce the difference between the 
haves and the have-nots to something 
like the difference betwen 99 and 100 instead 
of the difference betwen 1 and 200. The dif- 
ference between East and West cannot be 
solved by military means, by Marxian dialec- 
tic, or by the conference technique. A re- 
conciliation of man to man can be effected 
only by eliminating the basic causes of differ- 
ence—fear and want, greed and hate. Thus, 
by wiping out the problems which Marxism 
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claims that it alone can solve, we may strike 
to the death that aggression which hides 
behind the plausible mask of the Communist 
philosophy. 

Most modern historians are agreed that a 
lack of natural resources, particularly of 
power, have contributed in large measure to 
the historical development of imperialism 
and colonialism. This lack—this important 
cause of war and international unrest—may 
well be removed by portable atomic power, 
In addition, adequate power usually means 
the development of industry, and industry 
raises living standards. The export of 
atomic technology to the backward nations, 
by increasing their abilities to produce and 
consume, could improve world market con- 
ditions and act as a massive deterrent to that 
kind of poverty and ignorance upon which 
communism” flourishes. This in essence 
is our public responsibility as managers. We 
are in the vanguard of the Atomic Revolu- 
tion and for the benefit of mankind we are 
asked to lead it, lest—under the leadership 
of others—it engulf us. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 


The overall and overriding principles and 
objectives of management in the atomic fu- 
ture have been outlined, But what of the 
practices of management? Responding to 
the demands of modern industrial society, 
with its minute divisions Of labor, its mass 
markets, its web of transport and communi- 
cation, and its infinite variety of products, 
business management has grown steadily 
more complex. Within our own lifetime 
many of us have seen the birth and rise to 
professional status of such tools of modern 
management as industrial relations, public 
relations, personnel administration, and the 
increasingly complex and fascinating func- 
tion of communication, Since this prolifer- 
ation of the management function has 
evolved merely from the stimulus of nor- 
mally expanding industry, it might be a fair 
assumption to predict even more complex 
administrative functions in the revolution- 
ary atmosphere of the atomic future. We 
are told by some philosophers of modern 
business management that we face greater 
and more serious problems in management 
than ever before. But we must not meet 
these problems by increasing the complexity 
of our organization or by placing greater re- 
liance on systems, measurements, tabula- 
tions, and other empirical aspects of scien- 
tific management. 

SIMPLIFYING MANAGEMENT STRUCTURE 


It is obviously true that civilization has 
become more complex and that the studies 
made in atomic energy and electronics, by 
requiring a deeper understanding of basic 
human values, are likely to demand a reap- 
praisal of time-honored habits, customs, and 
techniques, Yet the atomic revolution now 
altering our way of life, and about to raise 
the world’s living standards, does not neces- 
sarily call for further complication of our 
already complex business organization. In- 
deed, the modern trend in administration is 
the more efficient use of scientific manage- 
ment rather than a mushroomlike expan- 
sion to meet needs which have not yet pre- 
sented themselves, and may never exist. 

This trend will probably be continued, and 
in fact abetted, by the radical changes which 
are being made in communication through 
the extenslve employment of servo-mecha- 
nisms and other control devices. For scien- 
tile management to work efficiently, all parts 
of a business organization must be coordi- 
nated. There must be a specialization of 
function, but this must never degenerate to 
a mere function of specialization 

Such criteria are more trenchant now than 
ever; for the ingenious machines of the 
atomic age will require an exact and con- 
trolled environment for operation. Their 
use, therefore, precludes cumbersome, bulky, 
administrative organization by which policy 
and action may be achieved fitfully after 
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long delay. The manager of the future must 
be in a position to make instant decisions 
eliciting instant response. He must, there- 
fore, have constantly available accurate, 
timely information on which to base such 
decisions, Paradoxically, where the inven- 
tion and application of atomic or electronic 
devices require an increasingly elaborate 
technologoy, the business of producing or 
using such instruments will require a sim- 
pler, less ornate management structure. 

The irresolute executive may also expect 
short shrift, For the new age will insist 
upon a rapid evaluation of information and 
experience and a quick decision which can- 
not brook temporizing and equivocation, In 
some of our larger business organizations, 
there has developed an overspecialization of 
executives, a tendency to produce synthetic 
executives in a hothouse environment—or, 
to use a more modern term, to produce them 
hydroponically with gravel and chemicals 
but without earth. Since this sort of man- 
agement specialization ill equips men to meet 
the unexpected, it will become even more 
difficult to justify when exposed to the rigor- 
ous conditions of automation and intensified 
competition. Allaround, rough-and-tumble 
experience can better prepare a manager to 
meet the needs of our atomic future, and 
seniors who spare the rod may spoil the 
executive. There is probably nothing of 
greater disservice to the junior executive in 
this atomic age than an overtolerant or easy- 
going superior. 

COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


One last specific implication of the atomic 
revolution for management is the impor- 
tance that must be attached to community 
relations. The health and safety programs 
being developed by those industries which 
are engaged in nuclear work look beyond the 
plant gates and vitally concern themselves 
with the public attitude. Because of the 
novelty of atomic energy, and because of the 
extensive, even sensational Literature which 
has grown up about it, the public has often 
become alarmed. Ignorance, misrepresenta- 
tion, and rumor have been abroad in high 
places as well as low. To recognize this, we 
have only to remember our recent unpleas- 
ant experience with the latest H-bomb ex- 
plosion and some of the statements in the 
press of friendly nations. 

A healthy public opinion, educated to ac- 
cept atomic energy as not different from 
other energy sources and as perfectly con- 
trollable, is an obvious public relations ob- 
jective. 

SOME SPECIFIC RESPONSIBILITIES 


In addition to practicing the broad prin- 
ciples already discussed, what specifically 
should we as managers do in this atomic 
age? k 

1. Educate: We should seek in every way 
possible—with money, time, and encourage- 
ment—to increase the number and quality 
of trained engineers, scientists, and tech- 
nical personnel coming from our top uni- 
versities. Leaders of professional institu- 
tions are in the process of assembling pools 
of engineers and scientists for future utili- 
zation by industry. It is worthwhile noting 
that these new-type engineers, technicians, 
and scientists are thinking not only in new 
terms but in new ways. Their chief charac- 
teristics are imagination, enthusiasm, ener- 
gy, and the ability, through an ordered, logi- 
cal approach, to detect basic principles in 
seeming complexity. Therefore, it should be 
perfectly obvious to perceptive business lead- 
ers that the more trained craftsmen, techni- 
cians, designers, and engineers of this sort 
that we can bring into military and indus- 
“trial atomic applications now, the farther 
ahead we shall be when we can direct all 
our energies to the industrial atomic proj- 
ects of the future. 

In the development of men whose con- 
stant contact with experiment will give them 
the confidence and competence to attack 
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any problem, the engineering schools need 
our help. They are short of cash, and they 
are seldom accorded even encouragement. 
There is.perhaps no sounder course of action 
for managers to recommend to chief execu- 
tives and directors than the investment of 
the company's time and money in the devel- 
opment and growth of engineers, upon whom 
depend not only the safety and future well- 
being of America but the freedom of the 
world. 

2. Cooperate: Managers must cooperate 
with the Defense Department and the Atomic 
Energy Commission, as well as with one an- 
other. Industry must seize this opportu- 
nity with its own resources to develop Amer- 
lens atomic industrial might. It is not like- 
ly that we shall engage in a struggle with our 
Government agencies or with the Govern- 
ment for a monopoly of atomic power. With 
the greatest vision, our Government has in- 
dicated an obvious desire to give industry its 
rightful responsibility for atomic develop- 
ment. If we should at any ultimate date 
fall into socialism, with state ownership of 
the materials and the means of production, 
this will result not from an aggressive act 
on the part of our Federal Government but 
from our own apathy and indolence. 

3. Participate: We should take part in 
the various organizations which are devoted 
particularly to the defense of the Nation and 
the development of our atomic industrial 
power—primarily, the National Security In- 
dustrial Association, founded by the late 
James Forrestal, which seeks to bring to- 
gether on mutual problems the leaders of 
industry and the leaders of the armed sery- 
ices, and the new Atomic Industrial Forum, 
an organization of some 400 members of in- 
dustry now doing pioneer work in further- 
ing our atomic industrial progress, 

4. Communicate: Insofar as it is consist- 
ent with Federal policy, we should communi- 
cate the good news of the atomic revolution 
to and through our own employees, our com- 
munities, our suppliers, our share owners, 
and our customers, both here and overseas. 
The vital importance to our atomic age of a 
general public understanding of the atom 
cannot be emphasized too strongly. Our 60 
million workers—and voters—should be able 
to comprehend and openly endorse the aims 
and objectives of our military, industrial, 
political, and scientific leadership. My com- 
pany is presently undertaking a program of 
public, employee, and shareowner informa- 
tion and education in these respects. We 
look forward to joining with other members 
of industry in a broad education program 
which, in simple terms, will provide the pub- 
lic with the information on which it may be 
based the calm opinions and sound actions 
essential not only to our military but our 
industrial success, 


; CONCLUSION 


Unfortunately we cannot delineate here 
the specific problems and the thoroughgoing 
changes in plant management, operating 
function, working conditions, physical lay- 
out, health, and safety, organization, and 
personnel which are already confronting 
management in the atomic present—to say 
nothing of the atomic future. It must be 
evident, however, that just as we are already 
requiring a new kind and quality of scientist 
and technician, we shall increasingly require 
the development and growth of a new breed 
of management men—men of ethics and 
vision, of spiritual faith in the atomic future 
and material power in the atomic present, 
men who stand no longer in awe of the world, 
or of the unlverse. 

To paraphrase the remarks of a former 
chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
if we as managers are not interested enough 
in doing those things which the atomic age 
requires, we shall not earn the right to enjoy 
the benefits which the atomic age provides. 
Should we ignore our obligations, or leave 
them unfulfilled through ignorance or 
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apathy the world will drift to the first atomic 
war, and the last. 

Long ago, Alexis de Tocqueville, a young 
French aristocrat, visited our shores and ex- 
amined American institutions with an objec- 
tive, cosmopolitan eye. His observations 
form one of the finest treatises on American 
civilization and are particularly apt to our 
atomic age. “Epochs sometimes occur in the 
life of a nation,” said De Tocqueville, “when 
the old customs of a people are changed, 
public morality is destroyed, religious beliefs 
shaken. In this predicament to retreat Is 
impossible, for a people cannot recover the 
sentiments of their youth any more than a 
man can return to the innocent tastes of 
childhood: such things may be regretted, but 
they cannot be renewed. They must go for- 
ward and accelerate the union of private with 
public interests.” 


Let’s Be Fair to Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to call attention to the following 
article relative to congressional and judi- 
cial salaries: 

Ler’s Br Fan To CONGRESS 


(By Virginia E. Miller, publisher, the Congress 
Times) 

It is probably not a subject that those 
Members who face tough battles for reelec- 
tion would care to discuss at this time, but, 
in the interest of congressional efficiency, it 
is vitally important that action be taken soon 
to adjust salaries of Members of the House 
and Senate and the Federal judiciary in keep- 
ing with the costs of living and of serving in 
Congress and on the bench, and in con- 
formity with the responsibilities involved. 

I had much to do with the basic research 
involved in the brief presented to the Com- 
mission on Congressional and Judicial Salar- 
ies which simply on the basis of the cost of 
holding congressional office or a judicial post 
demonstrated that an increase in compensa- 
tion is long overdue. 

The Commission, headed by Mr. Bernard 
Segel, of Philadelphia, explored the subject 
objectively, obtained all pro and con views, 
and after careful deliberation by the indus- 
trial, labor, professional, and civic leaders 
serving on the Commission, recommended an 
increase. President Eisenhower was later 
quoted as favoring adequate compensation 
for members. 

As Congress nears adjournment, the sub- 
ject has been discussed by several writers, 
including two widely-read writers, Drew 
Pearson, the Bell Syndicate columnist, and 
by Fred Othman, of the Scripps-Howard 
United Features syndicate. 

As a former publisher of the Pictorial Di- 
rectory of Congress and currently as editor 
and publisher of a tabloid newspaper serv- 
ing employees of the Congress, I have had 
ample opportunity to study this pay issue 
carefully. My view is, let's be fair to Con- 
gress and take steps to have Members’ sal- 
aries, as well as the pay of Federal judges, 
increased to assure the highest caliber of 
people in these vital posts, 

It was regrettable that no recommenda- 
tions were made for a fair readjustment of 
the salaries of administrative assistants of 
Senators and Representatives and staff di- 
rectors of committees. They are the real 
workhorses of Capitol Hill, who next to the 
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Members themselves, carry the heaviest bur- 
den of running a congressional office or a 
congressional committee. However, this is a 
matter that could be taken care of when con- 
gressional and judicial salaries are rescaled. 

In order to give this subject full discus- 
sion, I would welcome letters, statistical 
data, and other material on the subject 
mailed to our publication address, the Con- 
gress oo 1130 South 16th Street, Arling- 
ton, Va. 


Handouts to the Greedy, Brushoffs to 
the Needy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
chose as the title of my report to my con- 
Stituents this year “Handouts to the 
Greedy, Brushoffs to the Needy.” We 
have had 2 years of Republican admin- 
istration; nothing has been accom- 
plished; the campaign promises which 
garnered Republican votes were con- 
veniently forgotten; effective leadership 
and a constructive forward-looking pro- 
gram have been found completely lack- 
ing; the critical needs of the people of 
our country have been ignored; the re- 
sponsibilities of our Government in these 
crucial days have not been met at home 
or abroad. 

The Republican Party will point with 
pride to certain beneficial measures 
passed during this session, such as the 
social-security amendments. Bear in 
mind that in each instance, they were 
only carrying out a continuation of the 
Democratic program. Also remember 
that they succeeded in scuttling more 
beneficial laws than they enacted—pub- 
lic housing among them. The Republi- 
cans would have you believe that we are 
enjoying prosperity. Who is enjoying 
the prosperity and what kind is it? The 
stock market in June was breaking 1929 
peak prices—yet United States indus- 
try was operating far below capacity. 
If you own property your income has 
increased, but if you are a worker, job 
prospects are not too good, and unem- 
ployment in July passed the 3 million 
mark: Facts do not bear out the claim 
of prosperity asserted by the adminis- 
tration. 

One clear and irrefutable fact has 
emerged: the Republican philosophy of 
government has not changed. All ma- 
jor legislation pushed by the Republi- 
cans has been based on their theory that 
if you make the well to do more pros- 
perous, some benefits will trickle down 
to those less fortunate. The Democrats 
have always legislated on the principle 
that the masses must have direct help; 
that when the vast majority enjoy even 
reasonable financial security, those at 
the top of the economic ladder benefit 
accordingly. Let us not forget that this 
same Republican philosophy and type 
of leadership which backed big business 
and huge profits to the utmost in the 
1920's also disregarded the little people, 
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the wage earners, farmers, and small 
business. Our Nation, as a result, suf- 
fered the worst depression in our his- 
tory; millions lost their homes, and 14 
million men were unemployed. 

We must avoid a repetition of such a 
tragic period. A depression, with its at- 
tendant factors of disunity, discontent, 
and panic, invites an upsurge of com- 
munism. It was during 1931 and 1932 
that the Communists made their first 
real progress and gained a strong foot- 
hold here—those were depression years. 
When we legislate for the benefit of all 
the people, when we make it possible for 
all to enjoy security, we provide effective 
weapons against communism. To for- 
get the human element in our Govern- 
ment is to foster communism. The Re- 
publicans, as proven by their legislative 
record, have not profited by the lessons 
their past mistakes should have taught 
them; their aims remain unchanged— 
help those who have, and ignore all 
others, 

GREAT CIVEAWAYS 


The Republican administration has al- 
ready given away to private ownership, 
industry, and monopolies, billions of dol- 
lars of natural resources of our country, 
which rightfully belong to all the peo- 
ple. More such giveaways are contem- 
plated. The first major legislation 
steered through the Republican Con- 
gress turned over to oil monopolies up- 
wards of $70 billion in tidelands oil. 
President Truman twice vetoed this oil 
giveaway and protected public ownership 
of these vast reserves. President Eisen- 
hower, during his campaign, promised to 
maintain TVA; already the utility and 
power interests have been successful in 
undermining TVA which provides mil- 
lions with electricity and power at rea- 
sonable rates. Public lands, grazing 
rights, timber rights, as well as water and 
power development rights are all threat- 
ened; it will take constant vigilance and 
determination to prevent these from fall- 
ing into the hands of private ownership. 
The administration has also proposed to 
dispose of the Government’s multi-mil- 
lion-dollar helium, titanium, and zir- 
conium production facilities, another 
windfall for big business and loss to the 
taxpayers. 

The latest giveaway was provided by 
the atomic energy bill. The American 
taxpayers have invested, so far, $12 bil- 
lion to advance research and experiment, 
Now the way is clear for a few favored 
utilities to reap huge profits, with no 
safeguards provided to protect the 
people against this subsidized private 
monopoly. We already have proof of 
windfalls to big business under the new 
atomic bill; the President ordered award- 
ing of a contract to a syndicate which 
was $90 million higher than that offered 
by a rival syndicate and $140 million 
more than TVA would require to supply 
the power. 

TAXES 


During the 1952 campaign, the Repub- 
licans promised to ease the tax load of 
the American people. Their failure to 
do so amounts to a betrayal. 

The tax bill as passed, provided for a 
reduction of taxes by $1.4 billion. About 
one-fourth of these reductions will go to 
individuals, and the remaining ones will 
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go to corporations. Of the one-fourth 
which will benefit individual taxpayers, 
more than one-third of the benefit will 
go to those who have income from stock 
dividends. 

Instead of increasing the individual 
tax exemption which is wholly inade- 
quate under present high living costs, 
the Republican administration has lib- 
eralized tax deductions only for those 
taxpayers who suffer some misfortune, 
such as those required to pay tremendous 
medical expenses, but the majority who 
would have benefited by an increase of 
individual tax reduction of even $100 per 
year were completely ignored. 

The tax bill is neither equitable 
nor economically sound. Unemployment 
continues at a high rate, purchasing 
power is shrinking. The need for an 
intelligent and constructive tax policy 
which would increase mass purchasing 
power and stimulate industrial produc- 
tion is urgent. 

HOUSING 


A critical housing shortage still exists; 
millions of Americans are without homes 
or living quarters of their own; millions 
exist in substandard dwellings; the need 
for new housing in our country has not 
been met for decades, and although it 
is a disgrace to us, we have refused to 
provide adequate shelter for our people. 

The President, in a special message, 
asked for authority to make 140,000 pub- 
lic housing starts over a 4-year period. 
The housing bill as passed, authorizes 
only 35,000. However, these are only to 
replace buildings torn down for slum 
clearance. It stands to reason that since 
there will be no new building, there will 
be no tearing down of slum dwellings as 
there would be no housing units to re- 
place them. 

The law is a far cry from the great 
need which exists and is a sham and a 
delusion. The public-housing program 
started under the Democratic leadership 
provided for 135,000 housing starts each 
year for a 6-year period. The Republi- 
sans have now scuttled this program. 
Under the law, bankers and builders 
profit, but the very needy who must rely 
on assistance from the Government, 
through the public-housing program, are 
forgotten. This measure is another re- 
pudiation of the Republican campaign 
promise to help the little fellow. 

I have fought for public housing and 
the protection of tenants. I did all in 
my power to have the public-housing 
program extended. The housing bill 
which came before us was inadequate 
and unfair. This is one more instance 
where the Republican administration 
failed to meet its responsibility to the 
people. 

LABOR 

The Republicans wooed the labor vote 
by definite promises to revise objection- 
able features of the Taft-Hartley law 
and to make it fair and acceptable to 
union labor and millions of other work- 
ing millions in our country. The Repub- 
lican administration did nothing what- 
ever to correct the law; the hardships 
and inequities go on. In view of the 
definite promises made, this is a rank be- 
trayal of labor, and it will not be forgot- 
ten by all those who relied upon the 
Republicans to keep their word, 
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Living costs have continued to rise and 
wage increases have not been adequate 
to meet the increased cost of living. I 
introduced a measure to increase the 
minimum wage now set by law to $1.25 
per hour, but no action was taken on 
such legislation by the Republican lead- 
ership, 

IMMIGRATION 

Another high-sounding, fine promise 
by the Republicans that they would re- 
vise the Naturalization Act of 1952, 
known as the McCarran-Walter Immi- 
gration Act, has been ignored. Nothing 
has been done to wipe out the inequities, 
injustices, and unfairness of this law. 
As the law stands, it causes untold hard- 
ships; it has earned us criticism and dis- 
respect; it is contrary to the very prin- 
ciples of democracy and brotherhood of 
man upon which our Nation was founded. 

I voted against the McCarran Act 
when it came before us; I voted to sus- 
tain former President Truman’s veto of 
the measure, Thereafter, I introduced 
a bill to repeal the McCarran Act. I 
also joined with a number of members 
of Congress in an effort to have the Mc- 
Carran Act changed, and introduced an 
omnibus immigration and naturaliza- 
tion bill to revise and replace it. These 
efforts have all been in vain, and sus- 
picion, racial discrimination, and fear, 
continue to flourish under our present 
law: No longer can we be looked upon 
as a place of refuge for the oppressed, 
no longer can visitors and immigrants 
feel welcome in our great land. The 
failure of the Republican Congress to 
meet its obligation in this regard has 
lowered our standing among the great 
nations of the world. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


The  social-security amendments 
passed provide benefits that will be a 
great boon to the millions dependent 
upon social security, and some of those 
who have suffered hardships because of 
lack of coverage under the law or in- 
sufficient payments in these days of high 
living costs. The amendments are a step 
in the right direction, but there is still 
much need for improvement. 

The Republicans are taking pride in 
this accomplishment, but we must re- 
member that formerly they opposed the 
program, cut down on the coverage of 
the law and fought against liberalizing 
the benefits. Do not forget that the 
leadership under the Democratic Party 
began this great program which is so 
helpful to workers, that they saw the 
need for safeguards against unemploy- 
ment, destitution and dependency. 

The major new amendments provide 
coverage for additional millions of per- 
sons, a raise in the ceiling of allowable 
earnings for social security beneficiaries, 
and an increase in benefits for each 
beneficiary. 

POSTAL AND FEDERAL SALARIES 


After much delay, wrangling, and bit- 
ter debate, the Republican leadership 
finally permitted passage of a bill pro- 
viding for the long overdue pay raises 
for postal and Federal employees. The 
bill was inadequate, and does not grant 
sufficient increases to assure the em- 
ployees of a decent living. Our faith- 
ful postal and Federal employees mer- 
ited better and more generous treatment, 
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but once again false economy prevailed, 
and they are victims of the Republican 
drive to save at the expense of the little 
fellow. 

I shall continue my efforts to obtain 
an adequate wage for all Federal and 
postal employees. 

GENERAL TOPICS 

I have always vigorously opposed any 
reductions in appropriations for the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. Any economy 
measure which brings hardship to our 
veterans, their widows, and dependents, 
is unjustified. Our veterans should have 
adequate medical, hospital, and domicil- 
jary services, and I shall not spare my 
efforts in their behalf. 

Although an effort was made to give 
some assistance to veterans, yet very 
little was done during this session as 
compared to the needs. The 5-percent 
pension raises voted for most dependents 
is inadequate in these days of high prices, 
but the administration insisted on paring 
the figure from the 10 percent requested 
to the 5 percent finally allowed. The 
watered-down veterans’ bills finally 
passed leave much to be desired—once 
again the Republican administration 
saved a few dollars at the expense of the 
needy veterans. 

Another big problem was ignored by 
the administration and another promise 
broken when consumers were left with 
no protection against runaway prices 
and profiteers. The Republicans elimi- 
nated price controls and at the same time 
assured the public that prices would re- 
main stable. Living costs continued to 
soar and have reached a new high. I 
reintroduced my bills providing for a 
Consumers’ Advisory Bureau and a Joint 
Committee on Consumers, to try to help, 
but was unable to get Congress to take 
action on them. 

I have lost no opportunities to fight for 
civil rights, and reintroduced my bills to 
prohibit discrimination. It is only by 
continued vigilance and striving that we 
can hope to end the evils of discrimi- 
nation which exist in our country. 

Space does not permit my giving com- 
plete details regarding all major ques- 
tions and all my efforts in behalf of the 
people Irepresent. Unfortunately, some 
must be omitted from my report. I have 
advocated an investigation as to the re- 
surgence of fascism and anti-Semitism 
in Germany; I have worked for all pos- 
sible assistance under our foreign-aid 
bills; Federal aid to education and con- 
struction of schools. 

BRONX CONGRESSIONAL OFFICE 


I wish to remind my constituents that 
I maintain a congressional office at 938 
Simpson Street, Bronx, which is open 
daily. They are welcome to call there 
and to take up their problems. I also 
invite them to write me so that I may 
have the benefit of their views and sug- 
gestions regarding legislation. 

It is my aim to render faithful and 
conscientious service to the people who 
have chosen me to represent them in 
Congress and I have tried, to the best 
of my ability, to fulfill my duties to the 
satisfaction of my constituents in the 
23d District of New York. 
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Fort Stanton Grazing Land 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONIO M. FERNANDEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, at 
about this time last year, just before the 
adjournment of Congress, I jnserted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a warning 
that the General Services Administration 
and the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare did not seem disposed 
to comply with the law requiring grazing 
lands carved out of the public domain to 
be returned to the public domain when 
the use for which they were withdrawn 
had been terminated. I called attention 
to a tract of land comprising 27,000 acres 
at Fort Stanton, N. Mex. This land had 
been used for the raising of beef in con- 
nection with the Fort Stanton hospital. 
The utilization of that hospital by the 
Public Health Service had been termi- 
nated as of June 30, 1953. The hospital 
facilities with 259 acres of land had been 
transferred to the State welfare depart- 
ment of New Mexico for its use. 

The balance of the 27,000 acres under 
the law should have been returned to 
the public domain from which it was 
carved. Subsequent events proved that 
my concern about the matter was 
justified. 

Instead of returning this land to the 
public domain, the Public Health Serv- 
ice proposed, and the General Services 
Administration agreed, that 12,760 acres 
of this land should be transferred to the 
New Mexico Department of Public Wel- 
fare purportedly for the protection of 
the water rights and water supply of the 
hospital. 

Since the Mescalero Indians claimed a 
right to the property, I introduced one 
bill transferring all the grazing land to 
the Indians in order that the Indians 
might have the opportunity of presenting 
their claim thereto. At the same time 
I introduced a bill directing that it be 
returned to the public domain, as the law 
requires. . 

The Indians presented their claim to 
the Committee of Interior and Insular 
Affairs. At the same hearings I submit- 
ted to the committee on behalf of the 
State department of public welfare a 
memorandum which had been prepared 
to show the need of these lands by the 
hospital to protect its water rights and 
water supply. However the memoran- 
dum actually showed exactly the con- 
trary. The memorandum and the evi- 
dence showed first, that all the water 
rizhts and water supply going to the 
hospital originated at a point several 
miles up the stream above the land in- 
volved; and second, that all of the water- 
shed from which it draws its water supply 
lay several miles above the land involved 
from whence the water is piped to the 
hospital. True, the evidence showed also 
that there were water rights appurtenant 
to a small 40-acre tract within the reser- 
vation; but it was admitted that the 
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water owned under this water right was 
also being piped in at the point of diver- 
sion above, and had so been piped in for 
approximately 20 years. The memoran- 
dum above referred to also stated that 
application had been made for the formal 
transfer to the water pipe intake. 

The Department, thereupon, asserted 
that the land was needed also for the 
purpose of raising beef for the hospital. 

I believe I represented the consensus 
of opinion in the State when I urged that 
a hospital has no more business running 
a ranch for the production of beef, than 
a ranch has in running a hospital. 

As proof of that I call attention to the 
manner in which they propose to break 
up this big ranch. Although it is nicely 
subdivided and fenced into a bull pas- 
ture, a dairy pasture, and several rotat- 
ing pastures, the Health, Education, and 
Welfare Department is undertaking to 
cut across all those fences without 
rhyme or reason, leaving a long narrow 
strip of several miles high and dry on one 
side which would render it useless for any 
purpose. Every fence except a portion 
of the south boundary fence will have 
to be removed and relocated. I have 
been unable to find out who will bear 
this expense. Nor have I found out what 
is the sense of this foolish and extrava- 
gant decision. Certainly no man with 
any knowledge of land or ranching would 
ever undertake the division of any such 
tract of land in the absurd manner pro- 
posed. This tract of grazing land should 
be returned immediately to the public 
domain for administration by the Bu- 
reau of Land Management. Of course, if 
the Mescalero Indians are entitled to it, 
they may assert those rights at any time 
so long as the land is held by the Federal 
Government and so long as the Govern- 
ment does not divest itself of the fee 
title to the land. 

If the hospital is to be supplied a ranch 
for the raising of beef, then the entire 
tract already fenced and subdivided into 
pastures should be turned over to the 
hospital. Wherever it goes it should go 
as an entity. It is folly to break it up 
in the manner proposed by the Depart- 
ment and as shown by the map on file 
with the committee and with the Gen- 
eral Services Administration, 

So far as I am concerned, I shall con- 
tinue to protest the breaking up of this 
land in this fashion, and I shall continue 
to protest its being left idle and useless 
as it has been for over a year. The duty 
of the Department to return this land for 
utilization is plain. The livestock indus- 
try, as well as the Mescalero Indians, 
have been hard hit for pasture. This 
land should be utilized immediately. As 
every good rancher knows, fences have to 
be kept up and in order. As it stands 
now, it is no man's land, and no one has 
the responsibility to protect it. 

The Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee, after hearing the testimony of 
the Mescalero Indians, did not approve 
that bill. It did not report out any bill, 
undoubtedly because as urged by the 
Department, the General Services Ad- 
ministration Act contains sufficient au- 
thority for the General Services Admin- 
istration and the Department to act if 
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they will only act. The committee’s 
decision not to report any bill out, checks 
the matter back to the General Services 
Administration. 
The people of New Mexico are watch- 
and wondering at the fumbling 
Manner in which this little matter is be- 
ing handled. And they wonder why. 


A Realistic “Set-Aside” Program by the 
Department of Defense Will Help Re- 


lieve Unemployment in Surplus Labor 
Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, as a 
continuing effort on my part to relieve 
unemployment in my congressional dis- 
trict, I wrote the following letter to Hon. 
Charles E. Wilson, Secretary of Defense, 
urging that surplus labor areas so desig- 
nated by the Secretary of Labor be given 
greater recognition in awarding of de- 
fense contracts. 

As mentioned in the letter, the resi- 
dents of my congressional district are do- 
ing everything possible to bolster the 
economy of the bituminous coal fields in 
central Pennsylvania and many firms 
in that area would benefit greatly with 
& realistic “set-aside” program in award- 
ing defense contracts. 

The letter, together with an inventory 
of the defense capabilities of firms in 
my congressional district, follows: 

HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., August 17, 1954. 
Hon, Cares E. WILSON, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Mr. Witson: For the past sev- 
eral years my congressional district has been 
Classified by the United States Department 
ot Labor as a critical area and placed in 
Category IV because of surplus labor. This 
Classification is based on the fact that over 
12 percent of the employables are walking 
the streets principally because of the ailing 
soft-coal industry and its effect on the rail- 
roads and related industries. In the city of 
Altoona, Pa., alone, the Pennsylvania Rall- 
Toad shops, the largest in the world, are 
Practically closed with some 7,500 employees 
furloughed and trying to exist on railroad 
Unemployment insurance benefits supple- 
mented by public-assistance benefits from 
the State of Pennsylvania and the distribu- 
ne of surplus commodities to needy fam- 

es. 

In a desperate effort to relieve this dis- 
tressing situation by bolstering the economy 
ort my congressional district, I have been 

for months to aid our industries by 
furnishing them detailed information as to 
how they can qualify for defense contracts. 
On several occasions some firms have been 
able to obtain contracts under the set-aside 
Plan but in the majority of cases we find 
that the defense agency concerned has a 
lukewarm attitude toward a realistic set- 
aside program. The result is that a great 
number of contracts are awarded without 
Adherence to set-aside provisions. 

In an effort to stress the desperate plight 
Of industries in my congressional district, at 
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my request the Small Business Administra- 
tion assigned a task force to the three- 
county area and as a result of public meet- 
ings in each county they have been able to 
furnish me with an inventory of the defense- 
production capabilities of our industries, 

I am enclosing a photostatic copy of this 
Small Business Administration inventory 
which shows definitely the part my indus- 
tries can play in defense production if they 
are given the opportunity to participate in 
the set-aside program. 

The purpose of this letter is to request 
respectfully that you assist my congressional 
district and others that are classified in 
category IV as critical ae rbsausacee of sur- 
plus labor, by reviewing the set-aside pro- 
gram and directing that it be enforced by 
requiring that all defense contracts contain 
a set-aside designed to definitely assist in 
relieving unemployment in the so-called 
critical areas such as mine in Pennsylvania. 

In requesting the enforcement of a real- 
istic set-aside program, I also request that 
the Department of Defense implement such 
action by taking the following steps: 

1. Notify each procuring activity which 
purchases the items suitable for manufac- 
ture in my district that full consideration 
must be given to a set-aside whenever the 
item comes up for procurement, > 

2. Notify me when such procurement op- 
portunities arise and furnish a report on the 
amount of the set-aside or the reasons for 
rejecting a set-aside. A copy for follow-up 
purposes of such report should also be sent 
to Mr. T. G. Waale, Director, Office of Pro- 
curement and Technical Assistance, Small 
Business Administration, Washington, D. C. 

8. In case a set-aside is made, make cer- 
tain that the qualified manufacturers listed 
in the report are furnished with a bid set, 
80 that they may enter bids on the non-set- 
aside portion of the procurement, thereby 
making them eligible to participate in the 
set-aside, 

4.-Furnish me a report of the results of 
awards made under each procurement where 
set-aside provisions are in effect. 

In making this determined effort to asist 
the sagging economy of my congressional 
district, I am appealing to you in behalf 
of the some 300,000 residents whom I repre- 
sent, thousands of whom are walking the 
streets seeking employment. ‘These solid 
American citizens are doing everything pos- 
sible to aid themselves but they are power- 
less to do the task alone. 

For your information eyery community in 
the three-county area has active industrial 
committees employing every conceivable 
idea in an effort to attract new industries, 
At this moment the citizens of Altoona with 
over 10,000 unemployed in the coal, railroad 
and related industries are engaged in a cam- 
paign to raise a million dollars to finance 
the acquisition of new industries. 


With the residents of my congressional dis- 
trict doing everything possible to assist 
themselves and since it is the policy of our 
Government to rush to the aid of backward 
and distressed areas abroad, the information 
that I furnish in this letter and its enclosures 
should prove conclusively that here is a case 
where charity should begin at home, 

Mr. Secretary, if the Department of De- 
fense will recognize the plight of distressed 
areas in category IV and realize that the 
skilled labor they contain can be utilized to 
the benefit of this Nation by employing their 
talents in a realistic set-aside program, you 
will have accomplished a real service to this 
Nation and the areas concerned by helping 
to abolish the gaunt specter of unemploy- 
ment and misery now in our midst. 

Awaiting to hear from you, and with best 
wishes, I am 

Sincerely, 
James E. Van ZANDT. 
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ATTENDANCE LIST, SMALL BUSINESS ADMINIS- 
TRATION AND DUBOIS BOARD OF TRADE, SPON- 
SORED MEETING OF JULY 29, 1954 
Mr, E. A. Noon, president, DuBois Board of 

Trade, DuBois, Pa. 

Mr. H. M. Smith and Mr. Marshall Jatty, 

Brockway Pressed Metals, Inc., Brockway, Pa. 
Mr. C. H. Brennan, Brockway Clay Co., 

Brockway, Pa. 

Mr, Frank Bentley, Brockway Glass Co., 

Brockway, Pa, 

Mr. Jack Sheffier, Commercial Job Printing 

Co., DuBois, Pa. 

Mr. Don H. Erickson, DuBois Tool & Electric 

Supply Co., DuBois, Pa. 

Mr. Robert Day, DuBois Electric Storage 

Battery Co., DuBois, Pa. 

Mr. C. J. Phillips, the B. F. Goodrich Co., 

DuBois, Pa. 

Mr. Ben Mercer, Jeffers Electronics, Inc., 

DuBois, Pa. 

Mr. J. R. Osborn, Mr. Huntz, Mr. Albert, 
and Mr. Curry, Osborn Machine Co., DuBois, 

Pa 


Mr. John Bauser, and Mr. Earl Hudson, 
Rockwell Manufacturing Co., DuBois, Pa. 

Mr. Frank Shakespeare, H. Shakespeare & 
Sons, DuBois, Pa. 

Mr. James Mitchell, and Mr. Hohn Reitz, 
Symmco, Inc., Sykesville, Pa. Z 

Mr. Ralph Smith, L. B. Smith Co., Sykes- 
ville, Pa. 

Mr. J. C. Dunlap, Triangle Auto Spring 
Corp., DuBois, Pa. 

Mr. Fred J. Brown, and Mr. M. H. Hartzfeld, 
Union Banking & Trust Co., DuBois, Pa. 

Mr. George W. Yohe, and Mr. John Q. 
Groves, DuBois Deposit National Bank, 
DuBois, Pa. 

Mr. Dock R. Farthing, Jr., Small Business 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Charles H. Swisher, Small Business Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Fernand Thomassy, Small Business Ad- 
ministration, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ATTENDANCE List, SMALL BUSINESS ADMINIS- 
TRATION AND CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE, 
CLEARFIELD AND PHILIPSBURG, PA., SPONSORED 
MEETING or JULY 28, 1954 


Hon. A. H. Letzler, State senator, Houtz- 
dale, Pa. 

Mr. H. M. McGarvey, County National Bank, 
Clearfield, Pa. 

Mr. Peter Bosco, Philipsburg Chamber of 
Commerce; also Chevrolet Harpster Co., Phil- 
ipsburg, Pa. 

Mr. Ward Smith, Smith Camera Shop, 
Clearfield, Pa. 

Mr. Robert E. Krebs, Krebs Bros, Transfer 
Co., Clearfield, Pa. 

Mr. Kenneth Nicholson, Undertaker, Clear- 
field, Pa. 

Mr. E. P. Spencer, Houtzdale Bank, Houtz- 
dale, Pa. 

Mr. Hilmer J. Anderson, Andersons Depart- 
ment Store, Houtzdale, Pa. 

Mr. Thomas V. Gould, Houtzdale Bank, 
Houtzdale, Pa. 

Mr. Luther Wilks, Radio Specialty Shop, 
Houtzdale, Pa. 

Mr. Frank Hoffman, Sanitary Milk Co., Cur- 
wensville, Pa. 

Mr. J. Hamer Tate, Clearfield Cheese Co., 
Curwensville, Pa. 1 

Mr. George M. Dimeling, Dimeling & Schrot 
Insurance Co., Clearfield, Pa. 

Mr. William K. Ulerick, the Clearfield Prog - 
ress (daily newspaper), Clearfield, Pa. 

Mr. William W. Strange, the Wm. W. 
Strange Funeral Home, Morrisdale, Pa. è 

Mr. George Scott, the Clearfield Progress 
(editor), Clearfield, Pa. 

Mr. Herbert Janke, Janke Meats, Winburne, 
Pa. 

Mr. Thomas H. O’Brien, Pennsylvania 
State Employment Service (manager), Clear- 
field, Pa. 

Mr. Joe Lucas, Morningstar Bakery, Phil- 
ipsburg, Pa. ~ 
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Mr. Dean F. Wagner, Postmaster, Coalport, 
Pa. 

Mr. Joseph Gallaher, Coalport, Pa. 

Mr. William T. Davis, Attorney, Clearfield, 
Pa. 

Mr. Ed Walker, Harbison Walker Refrac- 
tcries Co., Clearfield, Pa. 

Mr. James H. Johnston, Johnston Contract- 
ing & Paving Co., Clearfield, Pa. 

Mr. Carl Anderson, insurance, Clearfield, 
Fa. 

Mr. O. A. Curtis, General Hardware & Sup- 
ply Co., Philipsburg, Pa, 

Mr. John Tush, Putman & Greene, Philips- 
burg, Pa. 

Mr. Lewis Stein, Elliot Coal Mining Co., 
Phitipsburg, Pa., also Philipsburg Associa- 
tion of Commerce. 

Mr. Ralph E. Johnston, Pennsylvania Elec- 
trie Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 

Mr. Lincoln Stevenson, Dumont Airplane 
& Marine Instruments, Inc., Clearfield, Pa. 

Air. William Diehl, Dumont A. & M. In- 
strument Co., Clearfield, Pa. 

Mr. S. K. Williams, Clearfield Furs, Inc., 
Clearfield, Pa. 

Mr. W. Elbridge Brown, Clearfield Trust 
Co., Clearfield, Pa. 

Mr. L. E. Soult, Soult Wholesale Co., Clear- 
field, Pa. 

Mr. Charles T. Kurtz, Kurtz Bros., Clear- 
field, Pa. 

Mr. Joseph Logan, H. R. Woolridge Co., 
Clearfield, Pa. 

Mr, George McG. Fryberger, president, 
First National Bank, Philipsburg, Pa. 

Mr. Lloyd Shankle, vice president, First 
National Bank, Philipsburg, Pa. 

Mr. Edsel Hurwitz, Hurwitz Furniture Co., 
Philipsburg, Pa. 

Mr. George Sheldon, Sheldon's, Philips- 
burg, Pa. 

Mr, Gaston LeBlanc; district director, CIO. 

Mr. George W. Gaylor, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Clearfield, Pa. 

Mr. Dock R. Farthing, Jr., Small Business 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Fernand Thomassy, Small Business 
Administration, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

IMr. Charles H. Swisher, Small Business Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Paul Ruch, D. J. Industries, Inc., Clear- 
field, Pa. 

Mr. Paul Ruch, Clearfield Plastics, Inc., 
Clearfield, Pa. 

Represented, Haley Lumber Co., Curwens- 
ville. Pa. 

Represented, Williamsgrove Clay Products 
Co., Bigler, Pa. 

Rev. Robert Croyle, pastor, Trinity Metho- 
dist Church, Clearfield, Pa. 


ATTENDANCE List, SMALL BUSINESS ApmMIn- 
ISTRATION AND CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE, 
ALTOONA and TYRONE, PA, SPONSORED 
Mererinc or JULY 27, 1954 


Mr. Dean R. Gwins, Tyrone Equipment Co., 
Tyrone, Pa. 

Mr. William F. Cox, Titan Metal Manu- 
facturing Co., Bellefonte, Pa. 

Mr. C. E. Barr, West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Co., Tyrone, Pa. 

Mr. R. B. Garman, Tyrone Lime & Stone 
Co., Tyrone, Pa. 

Mr. B. C. Jones, First Blair County National 
Eank, Tyrone, Pa. 

Mr. W. J, Hoyne, Chicago Rivet & Machine 
Co., Tyrone, Pa. 

Mr. John C. Horn and Mr. C. L. Miller, John 
R. Wald Co., Tyrone, Pa. 

Mr. James W. Gardner, Seabrook Water 
Blenching Co., Tyrone, Pa. 

Mr. Ward McLanahan and Mr. Robert H. 
Brown, McLanahan & Stone Corp., Hollidays- 
burg, Pa. : 

Mr. J. E. Butcher, Butcher & Hart Manu- 
facturing Co., Altoona, Pa, 

Mr. Howard P. Semler and Mr. L. W. Har- 
gest. Pittsburgh Ordnance District, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
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Mr. Fernand A. Thomassy, SBA branch 
office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mr. Joseph Mazzei and Mr. Don Rorabaugh, 
American Steel Fabricators, Altoona, Pa. 

Mr. G. S. Ruth, Altoona Chamber of Com- 
merce, Altoona, Pa. 

Mr. Arthur L. Bobbe, Vincent Horwitz Co. 
Inc., Altoona, Pa. 

Mr. William C. Parrish, Juniata Valley 
Lions Club, Alexandria, Pa. 

Mr. James R. Crum, hotel and motel pro- 
prietor, Alexandria, Pa. 

Mr. Dock R. Farthing, Jr., Small Business 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Charles H. Swisher, Small Business 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 


DEFENSE ITEMS SUITABLE FOR MANUFACTURE BY 
FIRMS IN THE ALTOONA-CLEARFIELD-DULOrs 
AREA, Pa. 

SHAFTING, PROPULSION, SHIP 
Titan Metal Manufacturing Co., Bellefonte, 

+ Purchasing office 
Navy Bureau of Ships, Washington, D. C. 
BARS AND RODS, NONFERROUS BASE METAL 


Titan Metal Manufacuring Co., Bellefonte, 

Pa. 
Purchasing offices 

Chicago Procurement Office, Corps of 
Engineers, Chicago, II. 

Rocky Mountain Arsenal Procurement 
Office, Chicago. NI. 

New York Chemical Procurment District, 
New York, N. Y. 

Ordnance Tank Automotive Center, Army 
Ordnance Corps, Detroit, Mich. 

Picatinny Arsenal, Army Ordnance Corps, 
Dover, N. J. 

Springfield Armory, Army Ordnance Corps, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Watervliet Arsenal, Army Ordnance Corps, 
Watervliet, N. Y. 

Navy Purchasing Office, Washington, D. C. 
8 Stores Supply Office, Philadelphia, 
poorne Corps Headquarters, Washington, 


Warner Robins Air Material Area, Röbins 
Air Force Base, Macon, Ga. 

Chemical Corps Research Procurement 
Agency, Army Chemical Center, Md. 

Pine Bluff Arsenal Procurement Office, 
Dallas, Tex. - 

Detroit Arsenal, Army Ordnance Corps, 
Center Line, Mich, 

Frankford Arsenal, Army Ordnance Corps, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 

Rock Island Arsenal, Army Ordnance Corps, 
Rock Island, III. 

Watertown Arsenal, Army Ordnance Corps, 
Watertown, Mass. 

Redstone Arsenal, Army Ordance Corps, 
Huntsville, Ala. = a 
Aviation Supply Office, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Naval Gun Factory Supply Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Topeka Air Force Depot, Topeka, Kans. 
Attention Directorate of Procurement ahd 
Production. 

3 Ordnance District, Pittsburgh, 
ALUMINUM FORGINGS FOR AIRCRAFT, COM- 

MUNICATION, SUCH AS PANELS, DIALS, KEY- 

BOARDS, TOWING BARS, AIRFRAME COMPONENTS 

Titan Mctal Manufacturin i — 
fonte, Pa. 8 

Purchasing offices 

Signal Corps Procurement A - 
delphia, Pa. 9 
eos Bureau of Aeronautics, Washington, 
‘Air Material Command, Wright-Patterso 
Alr Force Base, Ohio. 8 : 

Navy Bureau of Ships, Washington, D. C, 

Aviation Supply Office, Philadephia, Pa. 


Rome Air Force Depot, Gri 
Ma healers a AOS 


August 24 


COMPONENTS OF AMMUNITION, SUCH AS FUZES, 
EMPTY CARTRIDGE CASES, PLUGS, ETC. 
Titan Metal Manufacturing Co., Bellefonte, 

Pa. 

Purchasing offices 
Pine Bluff Arsenal Procurement Office, 

Dallas, Tex. 

Army Ordnance Ammunition Center, 

Joliet, M. 

Navy Bureau of Ordnance, Washington, 

D. C. 

New York Chemical Procurement District, 

New York, N. Y. 

Picatinny Arsenal, Army Ordnance Corps, 

Dover, N. J. 

ALUMINUM CASTINGS (MACHINED) SUCH AS FIN 
ASSEMDLIES—GUIDED MISSILES, AND COMPO- 
NENTS FOR BOMB RACK AND ROCKET 
LAUNCHER COMBINATION 
Titan Metal Manufacturing Co., Bellefonte, 

Pa. 

Purchasing offices 
Redstone Arsenal, Army Ordnance Corps, 

Huntsville, Ala. 

oe Bureau of Aeronautics, Washington, 
. C. 

Rock Island Arsenal, Army Ordnance Corps, 

Rock Island. III. 

Army Ordnance Ammunition Center, 

Joliet, II. 

Navy Bureau of Ordnance, Washington, 

D. C. 

Air Materiel Command, Wright-Patterson 

Alr Force Base, Ohio, 

ZINC DIE CASTINGS, COMPONENTS FOR ENGINE- ` 

FUEL, ELECTRICAL, AND COOLING SYSTEMS 
Titan Metal Manufacturing Co, Belle- 
fonte, Pa. 
Purchasing offices 


Navy Bureau of Aeronautics, Washington, 
Cc 


D. C. 

Ships Parte Control Center, Naval Supply 
Depot, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 

Yards and Dock Supply Office, Naval Con- 
struction BN Center, Port Hueneme, Calif. 

Marine Corps Depot of Supplies, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Air Materiel Command, Wright-Patterson 
Alr Force Base, Ohio. 

Aviation Supply Office, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Marine Corps Headquarters, Washington, 


Marine Corps Depot of Supplies, Philadel- 
phia, Pa, 

Army Ordnance Tank Automotive Center, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Central Procurement Office Transporta- 
tion Corps Supply Field Service Agency: 
Marictta, Pa. 

CANVAS GOODS, SUCTT AS COVERS, SLFETING BAGS; 

TARPAULINS, DUFFFL BAGS, AMM 

BELTS, KNAPSACKS, ETC. 

Vincent Horowitz Co., Inc, Altoona, Fa. 

Purchasing officcs 

Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Murine Corps Depot of Supplies, Philadel- 
phia, Pa, 

Central Procurement Omee Transport 
Corpa Supply Field Service Agency, Marietta. 


5 Pittsburgh Ordnance District, Pittsburgh. 
‘a. 


Detroit Arsenal, Army Ordnance Corps. 
Center Line, ‘Mich. 

Frankford Arsenal, Army Ordnance Corps. 
Philadeiphia, Pn. 

Navy Purchasing Omice, New York, N. T. 

Chicago Procurement Office, Corps of 
ginecrs, Chicago, III. 

Wilkins Air Force Depot, Shelby, Ohio. 

Aviation Supply Office, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Army Ordnance Tank Automotive Center 
Detroit, Mich. 

Picatinny Arsenal, Army Ordnance Corps. 
Dover, N. J. 

Raritan Arsenal, Army Ordnance Corps. 
Metuchen, N. J. 
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Springfield Armory, Army Ordnance Corps, 
Springfield, Mass. 
Watertown Arsenal, Army Ordnance Corps, 
Watertown, Mass. 
Rossford Ordnance Depot, Army Ordnance 
Corps, Toledo, Ohio. 
Rock Island Arsenal, Army Ordnance Corps, 
Nock Island, III. 
Ordnance Ammunition Center, Army Ord- 
nance Corps, Joliet, III. 
Watervilet Arsenal, Army Ordnance Corps, 
Watervliet, N. X. 
Redstone Arsenal, Army Ordnance Corps, 
Huntsville, Ala. 
SLIPPERS, CANVAS, HOSPITAL 
Vincent Horwitz Co., Inc., Altoona, Pa. 
Purchasing office 
Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot, Phila- 
delphia, Fa. 
LAUNDRY BASKETS, CANVAS 
Vincent Horwitz Co., Inc,, Altoona, Pa. 
Purchasing offices 
Chicago Quartermaster Depot, Chicago, Ill. 
Navy Bureau of Ships, Washington, D.C. 
Yards and Docks Supply Office, Naval Con- 
struction BN Center, Port Hueneme, Calif. 
New York Chemical Procurement District, 
New York, N. Y. 
Navy Purchasing Office, Washington, D. C. 
Marine Corps Headquarters, Washington, 
MISCELLANEOUS TYPES OF FLATWORK, SUCII AS 
WORK CLOTHING AND PUP ‘TENTS 
Vincent Horwitz Co., Inc., Altoona, Pa. 
Purchasing Offices 
Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot, Phila- 
delphin, Pa. 
Marine Corps Depot of Supplies, Philadel- 
Phin, Pa, 
Navy Purchasing Office, New York, N. X. 
HELMET LINERS—PLASTIC 
Clearfield Plastics, Inc., Clearfield, Pa. 
Purchasing Office 
Chicago Quartermaster Depot, Chicago, III. 
MISCELLANEOUS LAMINATED PLASTIC MATERIALS 
Clearfield Plastics, Inc., Clearfield, Pa. 
Purchasing Offices 
Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Signal Corps Procurement Agency, Phila- 
Gelphin, pa. 
Aviation Supply Office, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ine Corps-—Headquarters, Washington, 
Topeka Alr Force Depot, Topeka, Kans. 
Armed Services Medical Procurement 
Agency, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Chemical Corps Research Procurement 
ency, Army Chemical Center, Md. 
Na vy Purchasing Office, New York, N. Y. 
— Stores Supply Office, Philadelphia, 


Marine Corps Depot of Supplies, Philadel- 
Phia, Pa. pr 3 


Wilkins Air Force Depot, Shelby, Ohio. 
AUTOMOTIVE ACCESSORIES AND SPARE PARTS— 
PLASTIC 
Clearfield Plastics, Inc., Clearfield, Pa. 
Purchasing offices 
Ordnance Tank Automotive Center, Army 

nance Corps, Detroit, Mich. 

: Yards and Docks Supply Office, Naval Con- 
truction BN Center, Port Hueneme, Calif, 
AIRCRAFT MARDWARE—PLASTIC 
Clearfield Plastics, Inc., Clearfield, Pa, 
Purchasing offices - 

r eneral Stores Supply Office, Philadelphia, 


Topeka Air Force Depot, a, Kans, 
Alr Materiel Command, Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Base, Ohio. 
TOOL CHESTS—PLASTIC 
Clearfield Plastics, Inc., Clearfield, Pa. 
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Purchasing offices 
Chicago Quartermaster Depot, Chicago, III. 
Navy Purchasing Office, Washington, D. C. 
CASE LINERS—PLASTICS 
-Clearfield Plastics, Inc., Clearfield, Pa. 
Purchasing offices 
Signal Corps Procurement Agency, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Chemical Corps Research Procurement 
Agency, Army Chemical Center, Md. 
Armed Services Medical Procurement 
Agency, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Navy Bureau of Ordnance, Washington, 
D. C. 
Navy Bureau of Ships, Washington, D. C. 
Ordnance Ammunition Center, Army Ord- 
nance Corps, Joliet, III. 
Marine Corps Headquarters, Washington, 
D. C. 

AIRCRAFT AUXILIARY FUEL TANKS—PLASTIC 
Clearfield Plastics, Inc., Clearfield, Pa. 
Purchasing offices 

Aviation Supply Office, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Air Material Command, Wright-Patterson 
Alr Force Base, Ohlo. 

PAPER STOCK FOR BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 
s West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., Tyrone, 

a. 

Purchasing offices 

Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Marine Corps Headquarters, Washington, 
D. C. 
Marine Corps Depot of Supplies, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Navy Purchasing Office, New York, N. Y. 

Marine Corps Depot of Supplies, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

MINERAL CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 
Tyrone Lime & Stone Co., Tyrone, Pa. 
Purchasing offices 

Chicago Procurement Office, Corps of En- 
gineers, Chicago, III. 

Marine Corps Headquarters, Washington, 
D. C. 

General Stores Supply Office, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

District public works officer, Fourth Naval 
District, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Corps of Engineers, United States Army, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 


RIVETS AND MISCELLANEOUS FASTENING DEVICES. 


Chicago Rivet & Machine Co., Tyrone, Pa. 
Purchasing offices 

Chicago Procurement Office, Corps of Engi- 
neers, Chicago, III. 

Topeka Air Force Depot, Topeko, Kans. 

Ordnance Ammunition Center, Joliet, III. 

Raritan Arsenal, Metuchen, N. J. 

Transportation Corps Supply Agency, Mari- 
etta, Pa. 

General Stores Supply Office, Philadel- 

phia, Pa. 

Ordnarice Tank Automotive Center, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Prankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, III. 

Navy Purchasing Office, Washington, D. C. 


AIRCRAFT AND AUTOMOTIVE MAINTENANCE AND 
REPAIR SHOP EQUIPMENT 


Chicago Rivet & Machine Co,, Tyrone, Pa. 
John R. Wald Co., Tyrone, Pa. 
American Steel Fabricators, Altoona, Pa. 


Purchasing offices 
Ordnance Tank Automotive Center, De 
troit, Mich. A 
Aviation Supply Office, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bureau of Aeronautics, Washington, D. C. 
Warner Robins Air Material Area, Macon, 


Qa. 


Air Materiel Command, Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Base, Ohio. 


Wilkins Air Force Depot, Shelby, Ohio. 
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ELECTRICAL HARDWARE AND COMPONENTS OF 
POWDERED METALS SUCH AS BUSHINGS, CON- 
NECTORS, SLEEVES, CLIPS, CONTACTORS, POINTS, 
BRUSHES, CLAMPS, COLLARS, TERMINALS, ETC, 


= Brockway Pressed Mctals, Inc., Brockway, 


a. 
Symmco, Inc., Sykesyille, Pa. 
Purchasing offices 
Chicago Procurement Office, Chicago, III. 
(Corps of Engineers). 
Bureau of Aeronautics, Washington, D. C, 
Rome Air Force Depot, Rome, N. Y. 
Signal Corps Procurement Agency, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. , 
eres Corps Headquarters, Washington, 
„. 
Gentile Air Force Depot, Dayton, Ohio. 
BEARINGS, UNMOUNTED, OILLESS 


Brockway Pressed Metais, Inc., Brockway, 


a. 

Symmceo, Inc., Sykesville, Pa. 

Purchasing offices 

Chicago Procurement Office, Chicago, NL 
‘(Corps of Engineers). 

Detroit Arsenal, Army Ordnance Corps, 
Center Line, Mich. 

Watervliet Arsenal, Watervilet, N. Y. 

Bureau of Ships, Washington, D. C. 

Aviation Supply Office, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Marine Corps Headquarters, Washington, 
D. C. s 
Topeka Air Force Depot, Topeka, Kans. 
Signal Corps Procurement Agency, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Naval Gun Factory, Washington, D. C. 
General Stores Supply Office, Philadelphia, 


Mallory Air Force Depot, Memphis, Tenn, 
GEARS, CONES, PULLEYS, FILTERS (OF POWDERED 
METAL) 

Brockway Pressed Metals, Inc., Brockway, 
Pa. 
Symmco, Inc., Sykesville, Pa. 

Purchasing offices 

Topeka Air Force Depot, Topeka, Kans, 

Bureau of Ships, Washington, D. C. 

Navy Purchasing Office, Washington, D. C. 

Air Materiel Command, Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Base, Ohio, 

Chicago Procurement Office, Corps of Engi- 
neers, Chicago, III. 

Marine Corps Headquarters, Washington, 
D. C. 

Aviation Supply Office, Philadelphia, Pa. 
GUN ATTACHMENTS AND COMPONENTS (POW- 

DERED METAL) SUCH AS TRIGGERS, GUARDS, 

CLIPS, ETC, 

Brockway Pressed Metals, Inc., Brockway, 
Pa. 

Symmceo, Inc., Sykesville, Pa. 

Purchasing offices 


Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, In. 
Springfield Armory, Springfield, Mass. 
MISCELLANEOUS ENGINE ELECTRICAL SYSTEM 
COMPONENTS (POWDERED METAL) 


Brockway Pressed Metals, Inc., Brockway, 
Pa. 


Symmeo, Inc., Sykesville, Pa. 
Purchasing offices 


Bureau of Aeronautics, Washington, D. C. 

Ordnance Tank Automotive Center, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Marine Corps Depot of Supplies, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Air Materiel Command, Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Base, Ohio, 

Marine Corps Headquarters, Washington, 
D. G. 

MISCELLANEOUS COMMERCIAL HARDWARE 

(POWDERED METAL) 


Brockway Pressed Metals, Inc., Brockway, 
Pa. 
Symmco, Inc., Sykesville, Pa, 
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Purchasing oſices 


Chicago Procurement Office, Corps of En- 
gineers, Chicago, Il. 
General Stores Supply Office, Philadelphia, 


Pa. 
Chicago Quartermaster Depot, Chicago, 


Topeka Air Force Depot, Topeka, Kans. 
Ordnance Tank Automotive Center, De- 
troit, Mich. 
Raritan Arsenal, Metuchen, N. J. 
Springfield Armory, Springfield, Mass, 
Watertown Arsenal, Watertown, Mass. 
Signal Corps Procurement Agency, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Marine Corps Depot of Supplies, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, III. 
Ordnance Ammunition Center, Joliet, III. 
Watervliet Arsenal, Watervliet, N. Y. 
Marine Corps Headquarters, Washington, 
D. C. 
MISCELLANEOUS LABORATORY EQUIPMENT FAE- 
RICATED OF STAINLESS STEEL 
D. J. Industries, Inc., Clearfield, Pa. 
Purchasing offices 
‘Transportation Corps Agency, Marietta, Pa. 
Chicago Quartermaster Depot, Chicago, Il. 
New York Chemical Procurement District, 
New York, N. Y. 
Bureau of Aeronautics, Washington, D. C. 
Navy Purchasing Office, Washington, D. C. 
Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Chemical Corps Research Processing 
Agency, Army Chemical Center, Md. 
Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bureau of Ships, Washington, D. C. 
Navy Purchasing Office, New York, N. Y. 
Aviation Supply Office, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Electronic Supply Office, Great Lakes, III. 
Pittsburgh Ordnance District, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. t 
Ships Parts Control Center, Mechanics- 
bürg, Pa. 
Air Materiel Command, Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Base, Ohio. 
Armed Services Medical 
Agency, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
COMPONENT PARTS FOR AMPHIBIOUS VEHICLES 
AND TANKS SUCH AS MANIFOLDS, EXHAUST 
PIPES, AND MUFFLERS OF STAINLESS STEEL 
D. J. Industries, Inc., Clearfield, Pa. 
Purchasing offices 
Detroit Arsenal, Center Line, Mich. 
Navy Bureau of Ships, Washington, D. C. 
z Ordnance Tank Automotive Center, De- 
troit, Mich. 
PIPE AND CONDUIT—CLAY 
The Brockway Clay Co., Brockway, Pa. 


3 Clay Products Co., Bigler, 
a. 


Procurement 


Purchasing offices 
Chicago Procurement Office, Corps of En- 

gineers, Chicago, II. 

General Stores Supply Office, Philadelphia, 

Pa. 

Marine Corps Headquarters, Washington, 

D. C. 

Army Corps of Engineers, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
BUILDING BRICK AND TILE 
The Brockway Clay Co., Brockway, Pa. 
Williamsgrove Clay Products Co., Bigler, Pa, 
Purchasing offices 
Chicago Procurement Office, Corps of Engl- 

neers, Chicago, III. 

Corps of Engineers, United States Army, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

General Stores Supply Office, Philadelphia, 

Pa, 

REFRACTORIES AND FIRE SURFACING MATERIALS 
The Brockway Clay Co., Brockway, Pa. 
Williamsgrove Clay Products Co., Bigler, Pa. 

Purchasing offices 

7 General Stores Supply Office, Philadelphia, 

a. 
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Transportation Corps Agency, Marietta, Pa. 
Chicago Procurement Office, Corps of Engi- 

neers, Chicago, III. 

Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

MISCELLANEOUS COMMERCIAL HARDWARE SUCH 
AS LOCKWASHERS, SNAP RINGS, RETAINING 
RINGS, KEYS, PINS, SEMS MACHINE SCREW 
AND. LOCKWASHER ASSEMBLIES 


Butcher & Hart Manufacturing Co., Al- 

toona, Pa. 
Purchasing offices \ 

Chicago Procurement Office, Corps of Engi+ 
neers, Chicago, III. 

Chicago Quartermaster Depot, Chicago, III. 

New York Chemical Procurement District, 
New York, N. Y. 

Transportation Corps Agency, Marletta, Pa. 

Chemical Corps Research Procurement 
Agency, Army Chemical Center, Md. 

Ordnance Tank Automotive Center, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, III. 

Watertown Arsenal, Watertown, Mass. 

Signal Corps Procurement Agency, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

General Stores Supply Office, Philadelphia, 


Pa. 

Middletown Air Materiel Area, Middletown, 
Pa. 
Wilkins Air Force Depot, Shelby, Ohio. 

Raritan Arsenal, Metuchen, N. J. 

Springfield Armory, Springfield, Mass. 

Watervliet Arsenal, Watervliet, N. Y. 

Aviation Supply Office, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Marine Corps Depot of Supplies, Philadel- 
phia, Pa, 

Topeka Air Force Depot, Topeka, Kans. 


MISCELLANEOUS SMALL METAL COMPONENTS FOR 
ORDNANCE, SUCH AS PLUGS, BUSHINGS, SAFETY 
PINS FOR FIRING MECHANISMS, PLATES, CLIPS, 
ETc, 

Butcher & Hart Manufacturing Co., Al- 
toona, Pa. 

Purchasing offices 

Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, III. 

Ordnance Ammunition Center, Joliet, III. 

Springfield Armory, Springfield, Mass. 

Pittsburgh Ordnance District, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


INDUSTRIAL FASTENING DEVICES (INCLUDING 
AIRCRAFT, COWLING FASTENERS) 


Butcher & Hart Manufacturing Co., Al- 

toona, Pa. 
Purchasing offices 

Chicago Procurement Office, Corps of En- 
gineers, Chicago, II. 

Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Raritan Arsenal, Metuchen, N. J. 

Transportation Corps Agency, Marietta, Pa. 
p General Stores Supply Office, Philadelphia, 

a, 

Aviation Supply Office, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Ordnance Tank Automotive Center, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Ordnance Ammunition Center, Joliet, III. 

Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, NI, 

Navy Purchasing Office, Washington, D. C. 

Topeka Air Force Depot, Topeka, Kans. 


MISCELLANEOUS MARINE 
(SMALL ITEMS) 


Butcher & Hart Manufacturing Co., Al- 
todna, Pa. 


HARDWARE 


Purchasing office 
Topeka Air Force Depot, Topeka, Kans, 
MISCELLANEOUS MARINE HARDWARE (SMALL 
ITEM) 


Butcher & Hart Manufacturing Co., Al- 


toona, Pa. 
Purchasing office 
General Stores Supply Office, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
MISCELLANEOUS RAILWAY HARDWARE (SMALL 
ITEM) 


Butcher & Hart Manufacturing Co., Al- 
toona, Pa. 
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Purchasing office 
Transportation Corps Agency, Marietta, 
Pa. 


WOODEN AMMUNITION BOXES, BOX SHOOK, 
CRATES, CRATE SHOOK, MISCELLANEOUS PACK- 
ING BOXES 


Haley Lumber Co., Curwensville, Pa. 

Du Bois Tool & Electric Supply Co., Du 
Bois, Pa. 

Purchasing offices 

Corps of Engineers, St. Louis, Mo, 

Chicago Quartermaster Depot, Chicago, Hl. 

Rocky Mountain Arsenal Procurement Of- 
fice, Chicago, II. 

Ordnance Tank Automotive Center, De- 
troit, Mich, 

Picatinny Arsenal, Dover, N. J. 

Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, III. 

Ordnance Ammunition Center, Joliet, Ill. 

Watervliet Arsenal, Watervliet, N. X. 

Redstone Arsenal, Huntsville, Ala. 

Bureau of Ordnance, Washin D. C. 

General Stores Supply Office, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Marine Corps Depot of Supplies, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. i 

Gentile Air Force Depot, Dayton, Ohio. 

Pittsburgh Ordnance District, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Corps of Engineers, Atlanta, Ga. 

Chemical Corps Research Procurement 
Agency, Army Chemical Center, Md. 

Pine Bluff Arsenal Procurement Office, Dal- 
las, Tex. 

Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Raritan Arsenal, Metuchen, N. J. 

Springfield Armory, Springfield, Mass. 

Watertown Arsenal, Watertown, Mass. 

Rossford Ordnance Depot, Toledo, Ohio. 

Signal Corps Procurement Agency, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. s 

Navy Purchasing Office, Washington, D. C. 

Marine Corps Headquarters, Washington, 
D. C. 


‘Gadsden Air Force Depot, Gadsden, Ala. 
Armed Services Medical Procurement 
Agency, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
PALLETS, WOOD 
Haley Lumber Co.. Curwenaville, Pa. 
Du Bois Tool & Electric Supply Co., Du 
Bois, Pa. 
Purchasing offices 
Navy Purchasing Office, Washington, D. C- 
Marine Corps Headquarters, Washington, 
D. C. 
POLES AND PINS FOR TENTAGE 
Haley Lumber Co., Curwensville, Pa. 
Du Bois Tool & Electric Supply Co., Du 
Bois, Pa. 
Purchasing offices 
Chicago Quartermaster Depot, Chicago, Il. 
Wilkins Air Force Depot, Shelby, Ohio. 
Marine Corps Depot of Supplies, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
POLES, WOOD, INCLUDING FLAGPOLES 
Haley Lumber Co., Curwensyille, Pa. 
Purchasing offices 
Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Marine Corps Depot of Supplies, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
Corps of Engineers, Atlanta, Ga. 
Navy Purchasing Office, New York, N. Y- 
Corps of Engineers, St. Louis, Mo. 
BARRELS AND HOOPS, WOOD 
Haley Lumber Co., Curwensville, Pa. 
Purchasing offices 
Chicago Procurement Office, Corps of Engi- 
neers, Chicago, Il. 
i Chicago Quartermaster Depot, Chicago, 
1. 


Rocky Mountain Arsenal Procurement Of- 
fice, Chicago, III. 

New York Chemical Procurement District, 
New York, N. L. 

Gadsden Air Force Depot, Gadsden, Ala. 


Corps of Engineers, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Chemical Corps Research Procurement 
Agency, Army Chemical Center, Md. 

Pine Bluff Arsenal Procurement Office, 
Dallas, Tex. 
3 Stores Supply Office, Philadelphia, 


SPLINTS, WOOD 
Haley Lumber Co., Curwensville, Pa. 
Purchasing offices 
eee Air Matériel Area, Middletown, 


Armed Services Medical Procurement 
Agency, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
CRUTCHES, WOOD 


Haley Lumber Co., Curwensville, Pa. 
Du Bols Tool & Electric Supply Co., Du 
Bois, Pa. 
Purchasing office 


Armed Services Medical Procurement 

Agency, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
TOOL CHESTS AND LOCKERS, WOOD 

Haley Lumber Co., Curwensville, Pa. 

Du Bois Tool & Electric Supply Co., Du 
Bois, Pa. 

Purchasing offices 

Corps of Engineers, Chicago, II. 

Navy Purchasing Office, Washington, D. C. 

General Stores Supply Office, Philadelphia, 


Mallory Air Force Depot, Memphis, Tenn. 

Chicago Quartermaster Depot, Chicago, Il. 

Bureau of Ships, Washington, D. C. 
ee Corps headquarters, Washington, 

. 

Signal Corps Procurement Agency, Phila- 
delphla, Pa. 

KITCHEN CABINETS AND WORK TABLES 


Haley Lumber Co., Curwensville, Pa. 
Du Bois Tool & Electric Supply. Co., Du 
Bois, Pa. 
Purchasing office 
Chicago Quartermaster Depot, Chicago, Il. 
AMMUNITION BOXES, METAL (SMALL ARMS) 


Du Bols Tool & Electric Supply Co., Du 

Bois, Pa. 
Purchasing offices 

Detroit Arsenal, Army Ordnance Corps, 
Center Line, Mich. 

Picatinny Arsenal, Dover, N. J. 

Springfield Armory, Springfield, Mass. 

Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, Il. 

Watertown Arsenal, Watertown, Mass. 

Watervliet Arsenal, Watervliet, N. Y. 

Burgau of Ordnance, Washington, D. C. 

General Stores Supply Office, Philadel- 
Phia, Pa. 

Redstone Arsenal, Huntsville, Ala. 

Navy Purchasing Office, Wash n. D. C. 
N ttsbůrgh Ordnance District, Pittsburgh, 


MATERIALS-HANDLING EQUIPMENT—SUCH AS 
PALLET RACKS, PUSHCARTS, HANDCARTS, 
STACKERS, WINCHES, HOISTS, CRANES 
American Steel Fabricators, Altoona, Pa. 

Purchasing offices 
Chicago Procurement Office, Corps of Engi- 

neers, Chicago, III. 

Bureau of Ships, Washington, D. O. 

5 Corps Headquarters, Washington, 


Navy Purchasing Office, Washington, D. C. 
Yards and Docks Supply Office, Port 
Hueneme, Calif. 


ee Stores Supply Office, Philadelphia, 


AIRCRAFT GROUND HANDLING EQUIPMENT 

American Steel Fabricators, Altoona, Pa. 
Purchasing offices 

Wilkins Air Force Depot, Shelby, Ohio. 

ureau of Aeronautics, Washington, D. C. 
Aviation Supply Office, Philadelphia, Pa, 
FABRICATED SPARE PARTS FOR TANKS, TRUCKS, 

AND TRAILERS 
American Steel Fabricators, Altoona, Pa. 
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Purchasing offices 
Chicago Procurement Office, Corps of En- 
gineers, Chicago, II. 
Ordnance Tank Automotive Center, De- 
troit, Mich. 
Detroit Arsenal, 
Center Line, Mich. 
SMALL CALIBER GUN MOUNTS, SUPPORTS, AND 
COMPONENTS 
American Steel Fabricators, Altoona, Pa. 
Purchasing offices 
Navy Bureau of Ordnance, Washington, 
C 


Army Ordnance Corps, 


D. C. 

Springfield Armory, Springfield, Mass. 
Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, III. 
Pittsburgh Ordnance District, Pittsburgh, 

Pa. 

COMPONENTS OF ARTILLERY, NAVAL GUN, AND 
MORTAR AMMUNITION SUCH AS PRIMERS, 
FUSES, BOOSTERS, ADAPTERS, ROTORS 
John R. Wald Co., Tyrone, Pa. 

Purchasing offices 
Rocky Mountain Arsenal Procurement Of- 

fice, Chicago, III. 

New York Chemical Procurement District, 

New York, N. V. 

Ordnance Ammunition Center, Joliet, II. 
Navy Bureau of Ordnance, Washington, 

D. C. 

Pine Bluff Arsenal Procurement Office, Dal - 

las, Tex. 

Picatinny Arsenal, Dover, N. J. 
Redstone Arsenal. Huntsville, Ala. 
Pittsburgh Ordnance District, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 
TRAPS AND SPACERS FOR 3.5 INCH ROCKETS 
John R. Wald Co., Tyrone, Pa. 
Purchasing offices 
Redstone Arsenal, Huntsville, Ala. 
Pittsburgh Ordnance District, Pittsburgh, 
Pa 


Navy Bureau of Ardnance, Washington, 
D. C. ; 
ROCKET AND MISSILE LAUNCHERS 
John R. Wald Co., Tyrone, Pa. 
Osborn Machine Co., Du Bois, Pa. 
Purchasing offices 

Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, III. 

Navy Bureau of Ordnance, Washington, 
D. O. 

Supply Office, Naval Gun Factory, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Navy Bureau of Aeronautics, Washington, 
D. C. 
oe Ordnance District, Pittsburgh, 


AIR COMPRESSORS, TRAILOR-MOUNTED 

John R. Wald Co., Tyrone, Pa. 

Purchasing offices 

Chicago Procurement Office, Corps of En- 
gineers, Chicago, III. 

Detroit Arsenal, Center Line, Mich. 

Navy Bureau of Aeronautics, Washington, 
D. O. 

Navy Bureau of Ships, Washington, D. C. 

Marine Corps Headquarters, Washington, 
D. C. 
. Quartermaster Depot, Chicago, 

Ordnance Tank Automotive Center, De- 
troit, Mich. 
ae Bureau of Ordnance, Washington, 

.O. 

Yards and Docks Supply Office, Port 
Hueneme, Calif. 

Gadsden Air Force Depot, Gadsden, Ala. 

PAINT SPRAYING EQUIPMENT 
John R. Wald Co., Tyrone, Pa. 


Purchasing offices 
Raritan Arsenal, Metuchen, N. J. 


3 Stores Supply Office, Philadelphia, 
5 Ordnance District, Pittsburgh, 
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Aviation Supply Office, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Topeka Air Force Depot, Topeka, Kans. 
MISCELLANEOUS MACHINERY RELATED TO ROAD 

COSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE EQUIP- 

MENT 

John R. Wald Co., Tyrone, Pa, 

Purchasing offices 

Chicago Procurement Office, Corps of En- 
gineers, Chicago, III. 

Yards and Docks Supply Office, Port 
Hueneme, Calif. 

Engineer Supply Office, Columbus, Ohio. 
HEAVY ARTILLERY AND NAVAL ORDNANCE MOUNTS 
AND COMPONENTS 

Osborn Machine Co., Du Bois, Pa. 

McLanahan & Stone Corp., Hollidaysburg, 
Pa. 

Purchasing offices 

Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, Il, 

Watertown Aresenal, Watertown, Mass. 

Pittsburgh Ordnance District, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Navy Bureau of Ordnance, Washington, 

Cc. 


‘Watervliet Arsenal, Watervliet, N. Y. 
Ordnance Supply Office, Naval Supply De- 
pot, Mechanicsburg, Pa. > 
Osborn Machine Co., Du Bois, Pa. 
Purchasing offices 
Navy Bureau of Ships, Washington, D. C. 
Yards and Docks Supply Office, Port Hue- 
neme, Calif, 
Chicago Procurement Office, Corps of En- 
gineers, Chicago, III. 
Oklahoma City Air Materiel Area, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 
CABLE CUTTERS FOR MINESWEEPING EQUIPMENT 
Osborn Machine Co., Du Bois, Pa. 
Purchasing office 
Navy Bureau of Ships, Washington, D. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS HEAVY ORDNANCE ITEMS IN- 
CLUDING SPECIALTY FOUNDRY MACHINERY 
Osborn Machine Co., Du Bois, Pa. 

Purchasing offices 

Ordnance Tank Automotive Center, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Picatinny Arsenal, Dover, N. J. 

Ordnance Ammunition Center, Joliet, III. 

Watervliet Arsenal, Watervliet, N. Y. 

Redstone Arsenal, Hunstville, Ala. 

Chicago Procurement Office, Corps of En- 

gineers, Chicago, Ill. 

Supply Office, Naval Gun Factory, Wash- 

ington, D. C. 

Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, Ill. 
Watertown Arsenal, Watertown, Mass. 
Rossford Ordnance Dept, Toledo, Ohio. 
Pittsburgh Ordnance District, Pittsburgh, 

Pa. 

ee Stores Supply Office, Philadelphia, 


Naval Ordnance Plant, York, Pa. 

Ordnance Supply Office, Naval Supply 
Depot, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 

Naval Ordnance Plant, Macon, Ga. 

Naval Ordnance Plant, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Naval Ordnance Plant, Forest Park, III. 


CASTINGS, IRON AND SEMISTEEL (ROUGH 


MACHINED) 
Osborn Machine Co., Du Bois, Pa. 


. & Stone Corp., Hollidaysburg. 


AND 


Purchasing offices 
Chicago Procurement Office, Corps of Engi- 


neers, Chicago, Ill. 

Rocky Mountain Arsenal Procurement 
Office, Chicago, III. 

Ordnance Tank Automotive Center, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Picatinny Arsenal, Dover, N. J. 

Raritan Arsenal, Metuchen, N. J. 

Ordnance Ammunition Center, Joliet, Ui. 

Watervliet Arsenal, Watervliet, N. Y. 
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Rossford Ordnance Depot, Toledo, Ohio. 
Marine Corps Headquarters, Washington, 


D. C. 4 
Pittsburgh Ordnance District, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 
Chemical Corps Research Procurement 
Agency, Army Chemical Center, Md. 
Pine Bluff Arsenal Procurement Office, 
Dallas, Tex. 
Prankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, III. 
Springfield Armory, Springfield, Mass. 
Watertown Arsenal, Watertown, Mass. 
Redstone Arsenal, Huntsville, Ala. 

Navy Bureau of Ships, Washington, D. C. 
Topeka Air Force Depot, Topeka, Kans, 
AIRCRAFT, ENGINE STANDS 

Osborn Machine Co., Du Bois, Pa. 
Purchasing offices 
Navy Bureau of Aeronautics, Washington, 
D. C. 
Wilkins Air Force Depot. Shelby, Ohio. 
Aviation Supply Office, Philadelphia, Pa. 
MISCELLANEOUS AUTOMOTIVE AND TANK 
HARDWARE (LARGE ITEMS) 
MeLanahan & Stone Corp., Hollidaysburg, 
Pa. 
Purchasing offices 
Detroit Arsenal, Center Line, Mich. 
Ordnance Tank Automotive Center, De- 
troit, Mich. 
MISCELLANEOUS RAILWAY HARDWARE 
(LARGE ITEMS) 


McLanahan & Stone Corp., Hollidaysburg, 


Pa. 
Purchasing ofice 
Transportation Corps Agency, Marietta, Pa. 
MISCELLANEOUS MARINE HARDWARE 
(LARGE ITEMS) 
McLanahan & Stone Corp., Hollidaysburg, 
Pa. 
Purchasing offices 
General Stores Supply Office, Philadel- 


Pa. 
Ships Parts Control Center, Naval Supply 
Depot, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 
STONE QUARRYING AND MINING EQUIPMENT 
x McLanahan & Stone Corp., Hollidaysburg, 
a. 
Purchasing offices 
Chicago Procurement Office, Corps of Engi- 
neers, Chicago, Ill. 
FUEL SYSTEM ACCESSORIES OF RUBBER, 
INCLUDING FUEL CELL FITTINGS 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Du Bois, Pa. 
: Purchasing offices 
8 A Bureau of Aeronautics, Washington, 
Ordnance Tank Automotive Center, De- 
troit, Mich. 
Topeka Air Force Depot, Topeka, Kans. 


2 Corps Agency, Marietta, 
Navy Purchasing Office, Washington, D. C. 


gece Stores Supply Office, Philadel- 
Ge 


phia, 
Chicago Procurement Office, Corps of En- 
MISCELLANEOUS RUBBER FABRICATED MATERIALS 

B. F. Goodrich Co., Du Bols, Pa. 

Purchasing offices 

Chemical Corps Research Procurement 
Agency, Army Chemical Center, Md. 

Marine Corps Headquarters, Washington, 
D. C. 

General Stores Supply Office, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

New York Chemical Procurement District, 
New York, N. Y. 
Navy Purchasing Office, Washington, D. C. 

Marine Corps Depot of Supplies, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

FOUNDRY MACHINERY 
Clearfield Machine Co., Clearfield, Pa. 
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Purchasing offices 

Chicago Procurement Office, Corps of 
Engineers, Chicago, III. 

Ordnance Tank Automotive Center, Army 
Ordnance Corps, Detroit, Mich. 

Frankford Arsenal, Army Ordnance Corps, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Picatinny Arsenal, Army Ordnance Corps, 
Dover, N. J. 

Rock Island Arsenal, Army Ordnance Corps, 
Rock Island, II. 

Ordnance Ammunition Center, Army Ord- 
nance Corps. Joliet, Ul. * 

Watertown Arsenal, Army Ordnance Corps, 
Watertown. Mass. 

General Stores Supply Office, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Detroit Arsenal, Army Ordnance Corps, 
Center Line, Mich. 

Raritan Arsenal, Army Ordnance Corps, 
Metuchen, N. J. 

Springfield Armory, Army Ordnance Corps, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Watervliet Arsenal, Army Ordnance Corps, 
Watervliet, N. Y. 

Rossford Ordnance Depot, Army Ordnance 
Corps, Toledo, Ohio. 

Redstone Arsenal, Army Ordnance Corps, 
Huntsville, Ala. 

Pittsburgh Ordnance District, Pittsburgh 
Pa, 


CONSTRUCTION, MINING AND EXCAVATING 
EQUIPMENT SUCH AS CRUSHING, PULVERIZING, 
SCREENING AND MIXING MACHINERY 


Clearfield Machine Co., Clearfield, Pa. 
Purchasing offices 


Chicago Procurement Office, Corps of 
Engineers, Chicago, Ill. 

Yards and Docks Supply Office, Naval Con- 
struction BN Center, Port Hueneme, Calif. 

Engineer Supply Office, Columbus General 
Depot, United States Army, Columbus, Ohio, 


SPECIALTY MIXING MACHINES FOR CHEMICAL AND 
ORDNANCE PLANTS AND LABORATORIES 
Clearfield Machine Co., Clearfield, Pa. 
Purchasing offices 

Chemical Corps Research Procurement 
Agency, Army Chemical Center, Md. 

Rocky Mountain Arsenal Procurement 
Office, Chicago, III. 

New York Chemical Procurement District, 
New York, N. Y. 

Director, Naval Research Laboratory, 
Washington, D. C. 

Naval Ordnance Laboratory, White Oak, 
Ma. 

Supply Office, Naval Gun Factory, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Ordnance Supply Office, 
Depot, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS GLASS CONTAINERS AND 
LABORATORY GLASSWARE 
(Such as specimen jars, prescription and 
medicine battles, ointment jars, identifica- 
tion bottles, covers, slides, Jugs, bottles and 
vials for detection kits, etc.) 


Brockway Glass Co., Inc., Brockway, Pa. 
Purchasing offices 


Chicago Quartermaster Depot, Chicago, III. 

Signal Corps Procurement Agency, Phila- 
Gelphia, Pa. 

Armed Services Medical Procurement 
Agency, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Chemical Corps Research Procurement 
Agency, Army Chemical Center, Md. 

New York Chemical Procurement District, 
New York, N. Y. 

Rome Air Force Depot, Griffis Alr Force 
Base, Rome, N. Y. 
3 Stores Supply Office, Philadelphia, 
Headquarters United States Marine Corps, 
Office of the Quartermaster Genera), Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Topeka Air Force Depot, Topeka, Kans. 

Marine Corps Depot of Supplies, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Naval Supply 
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Navy Purchasing Office, New York, N. T. 

Director, Naval Research Laboratory, 
Washington, D. C. 

Naval Ordnance Laboratory, White Oak, 
Md. 

Armed Force Institute of Pathology, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Walter Reed Medical Center, Washington, 
D. C. 


SMALL ELECTRONIC COMPONENTS 


(Such as relays, contactors, solenoids, capac- 
itators, filter chokes, and coils) 


Jeffers Electronics, Inc., Du Bois, Pa. 
Purchasing offices 


Chicago Procurement Office, 
Engineers, Chicago, III. 

Signal Corps Procurement Agency, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Gentile Air Force Depot, Dayton, Ohio. 

Engineer Supply Office, Columbus General 
Depot, United States Army, Columbus, Ohio. 

Detroit Arsenal, Army Ordnance Corps, 
Center Line, Mich. 

Ordnance Tank Automotive Center, Army 
Ordnance Corps, Detroit, Mich. 

Raritan Arsenal, Army Ordnance Corps. 
Metuchen, N. J. 

Frankford Arsenal, Army Ordnance Corps, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Picatinny Arsenal, Army Ordnance Corps, 
Dover, N. J. 

Rock Island Arsenal, Army Ordnance Corps, 
Rock Island, III. 

Springfield Armory, Army Ordnance Corps, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Watertown Arsenal, Army Ordnance Corps, 
Watertown, Mass. 

Watervliet Arsenal, Army Ordnance Corps. 
Watervliet, N. Y. 

Redstone Arsenal, Army Ordnance Corps, 
Huntsville, Ala. 

Bureau of Aeronautics, Department of the 
Navy, Washington, D, C. 

Bureau of Ships, Department of the Navy. 
Washington, D. C. 

Aviation Supply Office, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ships Parts Control Center, Naval Supply 
Depot, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 

Electronics Supply Office, Great Lakes, III. 

Headquarters, United States Marine Corps, 
Office of the Quartermaster General, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Air Materiel Command, Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Base, Ohio. 

Rome Air Force Depot, Griffis Air Force 
Base, Rome, N. Y. 


BATTERIES, STORAGE FOR AUTOS, TRUCKS, 
TRACTORS, DIESEL MOTORS, ETC. 
Du Bois Electric Storage Battery Co., DU 
Bois, Pa. 


Corps of 


Purchasing offices 
Central Procurement Office, Transportation 
Corps Supply Field Service Agency, Marletta. 
Pa. 


Ordnance Tank Automotive Center, Arm 
Ordnance Corps, Detrojt, Mich. 

Signal Corps Procurement Agency, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Bureau of Ordnance, Department of the 
Navy, Washington, D. C. 

Bureau of Ships, Department of the Navy. 
Washington, D. C. 

Navy Purchasing Office, Department of the 
Navy, Washington, D. C. 

Aviation Supply Office, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sees Stores Supply Office, Philadelphia 


Headquarters, United States Marine OAN! 
Office of the Quartermaster General, W 
ington, D. C. 

Air Materiel Command, Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Base, Ohio. bins 

Warner Robins Air Materiel Area, Ro 
Alx Force Base, Macon, Ga. 

Pittsburgh Ordnance District, Pittsburgh 
Pa, 
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PRECISION ELECTRONIC ASSEMBLIES—RADIO 
COMMUNICATION EQUIPMENT 

Dumont Airplane & Marine Instrument, 

Inc., Clearfield, Pa. 
Purchasing offices 

Signal Corps Procurement Agency, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Bureau of Aeronautics, Department of the 
Navy, Washington, D. C. 

Bureau of Ships, Department of the Navy. 
Washington, D. C. 

Aviation Supply Office, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Air Materiel Command, Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Base, Ohio. 

Rome Air Force Depot, Griffis Air Force 
Base, Rome, N. Y. 

Electronic Supply Office, Great Lakes, III. 
PRECISION ELECTRONIC ASSEMBLIES—RADIO 
NAVIGATION EQUIPMENT 

Dumont Airplane & Marine Instrument, 
Inc., Clearfield, Pa. 
Purchasing offices 
Signal Corps Procurement Agency, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Bureau of Aeronautics, Department of the 
Navy, Washington, D. C. 
Rome Air Force Depot, Griffis Air Force 
Base, Rome, N. Y. 
Bureau of Ships, Department of the Navy, 
Washington, D. C. 
Gentile Air Force Depot, Dayton, Ohio. 
Electronic Supply Office, Great Lakes, Il. 
PRECISION ELECTRONIC ASSEMBLIES—RADAR 
EQUIPMENT 
Dumont Airplane & Marine Instrument, 
Inc., Clearfield, Pa. 
Purchasing offices 
Signal Corps Procurement Agency, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Bureau of Aeronautics, Department of the 
Navy, Washington, D. C. 
Bureau of Ships, Department of the Navy, 
Washington, D. C. 
Aviation Supply Office, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Electronics Supply Office, Great Lakes, II. 
Air Materiel Command, Wright-Patterson 
Alr Force Base, Ohio. 
Rome Air Force Depot, Griffis Air Force 
Base, Rome, N. Y. 
UNDERWATER SOUND EQUIPMENT 
Dumont Airplane & Marine Instrument 
Inc., Clearfield, Pa. 
Purchasing offices 
Bureau of Aeronautics, Department of the 
Navy, Washington, D. C. 
Bureau of Ships, Department of the Navy, 
Ww on, D. C. 
TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH EQUIPMENT 
Dumont Airplane & Marine Instrument, 
Inc., Clearfield, Pa. 
Purchasing offices 


Signal 
delphi, Coens Procurement Agency, Phila- 
ureau of Ships, Department of the Navy, 
ashington, D. C. P x 


Air Materiel Command, Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Base, Ohio, 
Rome Air 


Force Depot, Griffis Air For 
Base, Rome, N. Y. 25 = 


Tribute to Hon. Carl T. Curtis, 
of Nebraska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1954 


= 8 REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
not want the 83d Congress to recess 
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without paying tribute to the gentleman 
from Nebraska, Representative CARL T. 
Curtis. CARL is leaving the House of 
Representatives. Having won the Re- 
publican primary for Senator from Ne- 
braska, he will replace the late Dwight 
Griswold as the representative from the 
great State in the Senate. 

Cart Curtis has been a member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means since 
1945. His service on the committee has 
been distinguished in every sense of the 
term. His keen, analytical mind, his 
thorough .technical competence in the 
field of taxation, his broad understand- 
ing and knowledge of social security leg- 
islation—these qualities combined with 
his splendid judicial temperament, en- 
abled him to play an important role in 
the work of the committee and to make 
legislative contributions far beyond those 
of the average member of Congress. 

In view of this distinguished record, it 
is not surprising that the people of Neb- 
raska have not permitted him to retire to 
private life. In indicating that he is 
their choice for Senator they have paid 
fitting tribute to the exceptional quality 
of his public service. 

Caru’s departure from the House will 
leave a void which only those who knew 
him well can fully appreciate. In par- 
ticular, his loss will be most sorely felt by 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

I know that I speak for all the mem- 
bers of the committee when I say that 
our sorrow at his departure is tempered 
only by the knowledge that, in the Sen- 
ate, he will have an opportunity to con- 
tinue his magnificent career of service 
to his country. 


Where Is England Going? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO” 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
the English governmental system, the 
“loyal opposition” is almost a part of the 
ruling organization. Where there has 
been a relatively close division of author- 
ity between the majority and the minor- 
ity, the activities and efforts of the party 
out of power are often closely identified 
with the Government itself. In the pres- 
ent situation, the British Labor Party, 
headed by former Prime Minister Cle- 
ment Attlee, is almost a second voice of 
the Government itself, and its official ac- 
tions take on great importance. 

Because of this unique parliamentary 
background, the visit of Attlee and seven 
other leaders of the British Labor Party 
to Moscow and Peiping has been prop- 
erly noted as an item of major con- 
cern to our own country. In conjunc- 
tion with the apparent easing of trade 
relations between Britain and Russia, 
the cordiality demonstrated on this trip 
behind the Iron Curtain and the seem- 
ing determination of Great Britain to 
play the role of world arbitrator on some 
program of “peaceful coexistence” must 
give Americans much food for somewhat 
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indigestible thought. If the British 
Empire is to receive substantial assist- 
ance from the United States and is then 
to utilize this opportunity to deal with 
Communist-led nations as if they were 
good friends, perhaps it is time for 
Uncle Sam to take still another good 
look at our foreign policy. Our entire 
purpose has been the development of 
stanch friends and warm allies. If we 
are to find them something less than 
stanch and considerably north of warm, 
we may be constrained to look elsewhere. 


Hunter’s Defense Exposes Public Power 
Hostility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
question the right of -any Member of 
the House to voice his opinion on the 
issues of the day. I recognize also that 
criticism of Members of Congress by the 
press is not always justified. 

There has been a difference of opin- 
jon recently between one of my col- 
leagues and the press concerning atomic- 
energy legislation. As a member of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, Iam 
familiar with this legislation. In this 
case, I believe the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia is mistaken. 

An editorial on the subject from the 
Fresno Bee follows: 

Hunter's DEFENSE Exposes PUBLIC POWER 
HostTiuiry 

Congressman OAKLEY HUNTER, Republican 
representing Fresno, Madera, and Merced 
Counties, has seen fit to insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD an attack upon the Mc- 
Clatchy newspapers for what he calls dis- 
regard for the truth and false edi 
statements. 

The occasion was an editorial in which 
his vote for the House version of the new 
atomic-energy bill was denounced as imperil- 
ing public power and as a vote against the 
welfare of his region and of those who sent 
him to Congress. 

Every one of his denials is a confirmation 
of the original charge. 

HUNTER spoke of the bill passing the House, 
as it did, and the Senate, as it did, by solid 
majorities. He sought thus to convey the 
impression there was overwhelming support 
for his own position. But he omitted to say 
the Senate amended the bill and corrected 
the very defects which this newspaper pro- 
tested and for which HUNTER voted. 

He said it was not a power bill. That 18 
false on the face of it. The bill would put 
the private utilities in the power business 
with nuclear know-how developed by the 
expenditure of billions in public funds. It 
would authorize the AEC to license these 
businesses, Instead of a power bill, it really 
should be called the private power bill and 
Hunter helped make it the private power bill. 

Hunter voted to forbid the AEC on any 
effective basis to produce and distribute 
atomic power commercially, This he does 
not deny. He plously says the House bill did 
not forbid other Government agencies to go 
into the nuclear power business. What kind 
of mumbo jumbo is this? What agency other 
than AEC has any control over atomic mate- 
rials? Who is falsifying, who is misleading? 
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To bolster his charge that the Bee falsi- 
fied, HunteR says he supported an amend- 
ment which actually gives preference to pub- 
lic bodies. What kind of forensic fancy Dan 
footwork is this? Under the terms of the 
original House bill which Hunter supported 
the AEC was banned from producing atomic 

commercially except the byproduct en- 
ergy developed for its own research facilities. 

What sort of preference would go to public 
bodies? Public power bodies were to be given 
crumbs. Private power was to have the feast, 
and with Hunren’s aid and approval. 

Hunter confirms in every detail this news- 
paper's charge he voted to imperil public 
power and thereby the public interest. 

To demonstrate he was done an injustice 
all Hunter need do is state he is for Govern- 
ment production and distribution of com- 
mercial atomic power and that he will fight 

-for it, just as many Senators and many of 
his House colleagues have done. 

Hunter's record is clear. He voted to for- 
bid the only Federal agency qualified to pro- 
duce commercial atomic power to do so on 
an effective basis. It does no good to talk 
about the exception which would permit the 
the AEC to distribute some of the byproduct 
power from its research undertakings. Such 
is merely more misleading double talk. 

Unless the Government can enter the com- 
mercial atomic production and distribution 
field with its own plants comparable in size 
to Federal hydroelectric undertakings, the 
principal of the power yardstick is dead and 
America will enter this vast new field with 
all the odds rigged for restoration of private 
power trusts on an unprecedented scale. 


Amending the McCarran-Walter Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the need for amendment of the 
McCarran-Walter Act was pointed up 
in the debate yesterday regarding the 
bill to admit outside the quotas provided 
by that law a large number of Spanish 
sheepherders needed on the western 
ranges. The Spanish quota is only 250, 
yet upward of 600 sheepherders were 
admitted in this manner, 

The same need is also pointed up by 
the number of private bills acted on by 
the House Committee on the Judiciary, 
on which I serve. These bills are passed 
to relieve injustices caused by the pres- 
ent law. We should either enforce the 
McCarran-Walter Act with its restric- 
tions, or amend it, rather than circum- 
vent it in this piecemeal fashion. This 
procedure is not fair because those who 
have some measure of influence or who 
happen to know a Congressman secure 
an advantage. 

Four thousand such private bills were 
introduced at this session. The num- 
bers favorably acted upon by the past 
four Congresses were: 79th Congress, 14 
bills; 80th Congress, 80 bills; 81st Con- 
gress, 81 bills; 82d Congress, 729 bills. 

The President of the United States in 
his state of the Union message stated 
that there were injustices in the present 
law, and urged that they be corrected. 
When the present law was passed, a 
Presidential commission was appointed 
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to study the law and recommend 
amendments. This Commission issued 
its report on January 1, 1953, and bills 
have been offered based on that report 
and otherwise by both Republicans and 
Democrats. I filed one of several simi- 
lar bills filed in the House. Yet no 
action has been had. 

Many Members will leave this session 
regretting this result. This is a subject 
of great interest in the district which 
I represent. It should be given priority 
at the next session. 


The Challenge to the Survival of Our 
Civilization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, on No- 
vember 1, 1953, the Americans of Ruma- 
nian descent in Cleveland gathered to- 
gether to honor Father John Trutza on 
his 25th anniversary as pastor of St. 
Mary’s Rumanian Orthodox Parish. On 
that occasion it was my pleasure to have 
delivered an address appropriate to this 
occasion and which has been reprinted 
in the 1954 edition of Calendarul Solia. 
Under unanimous consent, I insert in the 
Record my address as it appeared in this 
edition: 


THE CHALLENGE TO THE SURVIVAL OF OUR 
CIVILIZATION 


(Address of Hon. Micuarit A. FEIGHAN, of 
Ohio) 

It is a privilege for me to be with you 
this afternoon and to share in your delibera- 
tions in these very troubled times and to 
help you commemorate Father Trutza's 25th 
anniversary. All of us know of the great de- 
votion Father Trutza has for our beloved 
United States, and as well as his deep con- 
cern and hopes for the Rumanian nation, 
which today is suffering under the most ter- 
rible tyranny in all its glorious history. I 
thought it would be a most fitting tribute to 
Pather Trutza if I were to say a few words 
about the challenge to the survival of our 
civilization. I felt this would be appropriate 
because Father Trutza, in his lifelong work, 
stands as a symbol of that civilization. 

As you know, I am deeply attached to the 
ideals and aspirations which bring you to- 
gether and from which you draw your un- 
conquerable hopes for the future. For a 
great many years, my father was interested 
in and did all he could to assist the cause of 
the Rumanian people here in the United 
States. On many occasions I recall the kind 
and warm words he had for the Rumanians 
and the esteem in which he held them. If 
he were alive today, I know he would be 
here with us, and would be expressing the 
same sentiments that I am conveying to 


u. 

Christianity and human freedom are-ulti- 
mate moral forces to which we must turn in 
the hour of peril, with faith and total dedi- 
cation, if free humanity Is to survive. I know 
that you as a group of Americans, whose 
kinfolks in your country of origin are being 
subjected today to the most cruel tyranny 
and oppression of spiritual life, are particu- 
larly sensitive to these truths. 

Looking at the tragic situation in Rumania 
we see as in a mirror the evils which beset 
our world and we see, at the same time, the 
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specter of our own errors, But beneath the 
terror of enslavement one is aware of the un- 
dying spiritual force which is awaiting—per- 
haps the greatest force in the service of our 
cause—the great day of decision. This force 
was molded during the centuries of Ru- 
manian history by a profound urge for inde- 
pendence and an unwavering Christian faith. 
In utterly adverse conditions, the Rumanian 
people fought through the ages as a vanguard 
of Christianity. One of the most famous 


leaders in the struggle of these smali and 


brave Rumanian states—Stephen the Great— 
was given in the 15th century by no less an 
authority than the Pope himself, the title of 
Atleta Christi (the Athlete of Christ). 

This profound Christian faith has been 
the great sustaining force in the trials of 
the Rumanian nation. Rumanian culture 
and national consciousness haye developed 
around the monasteries, which were the core 
and expression of spiritual resistance in face 
of the recurring waves of pagan onslaughts. 
As elsewhere this religious force has become 
an essential element in the worldwide strug- 
gle against the Communist tyrannical pagan- 
ism of our days. Of course the Soviets have 
tried to thwart this powerful faith and to 
make out of the church a subservient instru- 
ment of the Communist state; but behind a 
facade of conformity, imposed by oppression, 
there lives the same ancient and inextin- 
guishable sources of spiritual allegiance to 
God and human dignity and freedom. The 
impressive number of servants of the church 
who are being martyrized in the Communist 
concentration camps of Rumania bear wit- 
ness to this fact. 

At the moment of the greatest persecu- 
tion of the nations in eastern Europe, peo- 
ple are turning more and more to the life- 
giving ‘power of the faith. The brutal ma- 
terlalism which the Marxist doctrine and the 
Soviet knout is enforcing upon the enslaved 
finds no response. As you are undoubtedly 
aware, this Soviet materialism which is 
preaching as the highest value of life ma- 
terial comforts, is characterized in fact by 
reducing the general standard of living to 
the very lowest level. The exploitation of 
the subjugated nations for the benefit of 
the Soviet war machine has brought them 
to a state of extreme want and misery. The 
whole industrial effort is directed to heavy 
industry which is integrated in the Soviet 
war plans and the only resource scen by 
the puppet governments for the implemen- 
tation of the false promises of Malenkov for 
increasing consumer goods is in a greater 
and more inhuman exploitation of labor. 

The Rumanian Communists have recently 
indicated that they will impose new servi- 
tudes on the workers through a thorough 
stakhanovist system enforced by so-called 
labor-control brigades. The complete regi- 
mentation of labor and of every human ac- 
tivity is pushed to the extreme in accord- 
ance with Russian Communist alms, The 
Communist propaganda which is endeavor- 
ing to convince the oppressed people that 
the happiness of the collectivity will ensue 
from this utter deprivation of individual 
rights, now stirs nothing but hatred. 

It is most unfortunate that for all too 
long the American people were not fully 
informed about the real state of affairs re- 
sulting from the political errors of the free 
world at the end of the war. The sleeping 
conscience of the West and acts of expe- 
diency have veiled the truth and entertained 
illusions about communism and the possi- 
bility of coexistence with it. Today we are 
discovering, through our own ordeal, what 
had been so lightly passed over when it did 
not appear to affect us directly. 

Like all my fellow countrymen I have been 
shocked by the revelations brought to the 
surface by the Korean war. The inhuman 
treatment inflicted on our young men 
taken prisoners shows in its stark reality 
the true alms and methods of Russian com- 
munism. The report of Dr. Charles Mayo to 
the United Nations brought, in a dramatic 
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way, the realities of this problem into the 
limelight. The cruelty and demonic dis- 
regard for the human soul, shown by the 
Communists, confirms for us the crimes 
which have earmarked Russian Communist 
history and which we took all too lightly. 
The sufferings of the people behind the 
Iron Curtain are thus becoming more gen- 
erally understood through the sufferings of 
our own fellow countrymen. Through this 
tragic experience our country must more 
than ever before reconsider its moral and po- 
litical foundations and realize that freedom 
and peace are indivisible and that our na- 
tional security is not possible without them. 
The terrifying crimes against the body and 
soul of humanity going on in the vast Com- 
munist empire and which were in part re- 
vealed to our prisoners in Korea, would 
eventually—if they are to continue una- 
bated—strike a mortal blow to our very ex- 
istence, — 

It is a fallacy to believe that pacts and 
treaties could bridge the world of freedom 
and the empire of slavery, between good and 
evll, between honesty and perfidy, The so- 
called political realism which proclaims 
that we can obtain security by a compromise 
with the Devil, with each passing day is 
being completely demonstrated as a danger- 
ous delusion. Indeed every effort to come 
to any arrangement with the Communists 
ends in failure, because for them all such 
settlements with the free world are merely 
steps in their overall plans for world en- 
slavement. 

What is then the road to follow for the 
bullding a world at peace in which human 
freedom and individual dignity is perma- 
nent? 

We have tried up to now to answer this 
question by cooperating with the dictators 
and their stooges. Why don't we try to look 
toward their victimized peoples, toward 
the subjugated nations with their ardent 
longing for liberty. Why don't we do our 
best to encourage and help these peoples 
in the strivings of their creative nationalism, 
of their religious faith and traditions, of 
their legitimate will to independence? 

Of course the practical methods of im- 
plementation’ are not easy to determine, 
but the first essential point in a problem 
of such magnitude is to fix one's objectives, 
If we are convinced that freedom and secur- 
ity for the world and for America have their 
basis in the freedom of nations and all 
peoples then we will also find the path lead- 
ing to the realization of these goals. For my 
part I believe that one of the greatest con- 
tributions to the clarification of this vital 
problem comes from groups such as yours, 
in which the Christian faith and belief in 
the mission of constructive nationalism are 
s0 deeply ingrained. 

Mankind has overcome other ordeals in 
the past. It will do so again if we stand 
united and do not compromise on the prin- 
ciples which created these United States. If 
we do this there is no doubt in my mind 
that the day will not be far off when the 
subjugated peoples will regain their free- 
dom, when your beloved Rumania will have 
broken the chains of Russian Communist 
slavery. 


House Restaurant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 
Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, with ref- 


erence to the remarks I made here on 
the floor of the House yesterday concern- 
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ing the splendid management of the 
House restaurant facilities, I include the 
following figures which show the appro- 
priations made for over 7 years for the 
House and Senate restaurants: 


House restaurants* 


Appropriations 


0 
thas | Capital | Total 


Include Mouse dining rooms and coffees shop in 
Capitol; cafeteria in New House Office Building; and 
carryout service in both office buildings. 


Senate restaurants 1 


Appropriation 


282 


1 Include Senate dining rooms and coffee shop in 


Capitol; cafeterin, carryout service and coffee shop, 
Senate Office Building, 


Formosa: Eisenhower Stand Versus 
Truman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, every- 
one who has studied the Kremlin's basic 
policies insists that the one element 
which matters in the thinking of the 
Communist clan is the knowledge that 
deterrent force is available to cut them 
down to size. Nothing in the history of 
the recent past suggests reason to be- 
lieve that the Moscow powers will re- 
spect the integrity of small nations in 
any degree, unless the prospect. of su- 
perior force provided by large nations is 
on the horizon. 

Red China is making loud noises on 
the subject of Formosa. Her intentions 
are clear, no matter how much we may 
seek to delude ourselves on the ques- 
tion. China means to seize Formosa at 
the earliest possible moment, and she 
is waiting only for the opportunity. 
Here is a case where the difference be- 
tween American foreign policy under 
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President Eisenhower and our policy un- 
der former President Harry Truman be- 
comes evident. We did not clarify our 
intentions in 1950, and the Chinese con- 
strued our silence as an open invita- 
tion to aggression in Korea. This time, 
we have spoken, and no one will be able 
to say that Uncle Sam remained silent 
when he had a duty to speak. 

Our Seventh Fleet is protecting For- 
mosa. This is the order. Red China 
knows it. Moscow knows it. If any at- 
tack is made on the island, we shall re- 
sist it because we must. The Free 
World’s future is at stake. No new 
Communist aggression will go unchal- 
lenged, and the knowledge of this truth 
is the greatest deterrent we can present 
to the Reds in our time, 


Social-Security Amendments Improve É 
Social-Security Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, it 
is gratifying to realize that after months 
of hearings and consideration the bill 
providing improvements in benefits and 
coverage under social security has at last 
come to Congress for final action. 

While I would have liked to see ad- 
ditional improvements made, yet, I re- 
alize that the amendments as adopted 
do provide a considerable increase in 
benefits to those now under social se- 
curity and those who will come under 
its provisions in the future. It is likewise 
commendable in the increased number of 
individuals who have been brought with- 
in social-security provisions and who 
previously did not have its benefits. 

In all the bill will add more than 10 
million persons to the social-security sys- 
tem. When this additional number is 
added to the individuals already under 
the bill it will mean that a very large 
percentage of all our workers will have 
been provided for under our social-se- 
curity program. 

Included in this number of new addi- 
tions there will be approximately 2,100,- 
000 agricultural workers; 150,000 Fed- 
eral civilian employees not presently par- 
ticipating in the system; 250,000 of cer- 
tain individuals classed as ministers and 
members of religious orders, with certain 
restrictions and limitations; 3,600,000 of 
farm operators and professional self-em- 
ployed individuals. In my opinion it is 
unfortunate that physicians, lawyers, 
dentists, and other medical practitioners 
are not included in the bill as self-em- 
ployed persons. The bill does include 
self-employed professional architects, 
accountants, and engineers. This will 
extend coverage to approximately 100,- 
000 persons not heretofore covered. I see 
no valid reason why any professionally 
employed person, regardless of the type 
of his or her employment, should have 
been excluded. Iam of the opinion that 
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this exclusion will be remedied in the 
next session of Congress. I certainly 
hope so. 

Under the terms of this bill State and 
local employees would be entitled to 
come under the social-security system 
if a majority of the employees of the 
particular organization so applying 
should vote in favor of coverage. Under 
this provision there can be several mil- 
lion more new additions. It depends 
upon the result of referendums that may 
be held. f 

There are many other changes con- 
tained in this new law, all of which are 
designed to broaden and improve the 
provisions of the present act. For in- 
stance, the age at which the retirement 
test no longer applies with respect to 
limitation of earnings of those under so- 
cial security has been reduced from age 

to age 72 and the limitation of earn- 
ings to those under 72 has been raised 
to $1,200 per year. Thus, the reduction 
of the age to 72 and the increase of al- 
lowable earnings to $1,200 is a decided 
improvement with respect to our aged 
persons. 

In conclusion, it is particularly grati- 
fying that in addition to the improve- 
ments already mentioned there have 
been substantial increases to be paid 
present beneficiaries under the social- 
security system. The increases under 
the present bill range from the present 
$25 to $85, to $30 to $98.50. But indi- 

_viduals who retire in the future will get 
higher benefits, up to a maximum of 
$108.50 instead of $98.50 for those al- 
ready retired. Since a wife who is 65 
gets half of the husband's benefit, a cou- 
ple both over 65 could draw $162.50 a 
month. 

There may be many changes that ex- 
perience under the new law will show to 
to be necessary, yet it is a great victory 
to have attained what has been accom- 
plished under the bill now before us. It 
has my support, with the hope that any 
further improvements found necessary 
can be given further consideration at the 
next session. 


Tribute to Hon. Thomas E. Martin, 
of Iowa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
now that this 83d Congress is drawing to 
a close, I wish to take the opportunity of 
paying a tribute to our distinguished col- 
league, the Honorable Tuomas E. MARTIN 
of Iowa. 

Tom MARTIN has been one of the most 
distinguished and valuable members of 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 
His service on that committee, of which 
I have the honor to be chairman, has 
been marked by sound judgment, great 
integrity, hard work, and a conscientious 
sense of duty both to the people of Iowa 
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and to the American people as a whole. 
He has made a splendid record of 
achievement on our committee. 

‘Tom became a member of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means in 1947. Since 
that time, he has actively fostered the 
welfare of the farmer, businessman and 
laborer. During this past session alone, 
his contributions toward overhauling 
our tax system and improving our social- 
security program have proven invaluable. 
He has worked to see that our domestic 
producers and workers are adequately 
protected from excessive imports of for- 
eign goods. He has continued to con- 
scientiously represent the interest of his 
Iowa constituents and has also served 
equally well the people of the United 
States. 

I must note with regret that Tom Mar- 
TIN is now leaving this House where he 
has served so notably. However, as 
United States Senator from the great 
State of Iowa he will continue to serve 
his State and his country with distinc- 
tion. I wish him every success. 


Intelligent Solution of Labor Problems by 
Labor Groups 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the best 
way to settle labor-management disputes 
is within the family itself. Both man- 
agement and labor understand better 
than any outsiders exactly what the is- 
sues really involve, how far they can 
go in reaching an understanding, and 
where the basic troubles lie. Govern- 
ment intervention is always, at best, a 
last resort technique, to be used where 
all else has failed. 

In the recent Studebaker Co. difficulty, 
the workers of the company accepted a 
voluntary pay cut designed to keep the 
organization in operation in the face of 
a serious competitive situation. Other 
instances in which labor organizations 
have cooperated to keep their employer 
in business have occurred in the imme- 
diate past. These are evidence of in- 
telligent labor statesmanship, and the 
examples merit public notice and com- 
mendation. 

The arbitration decision recently 
handed down in the railway trainmen 
controversy proposed an acceptance of 
the original offer of a 5 cents per hour 
increase which was made by manage- 
ment originally, to the disappointment 
of the brotherhood membership. But 
the use of the machinery provided by 
the Railway Labor Act was employed in 
accordance with its procedural structure, 
and represents again a victory for the 
orderly processes of government. There 
is growing evidence that the day of 
violence in labor disputes has come to an 
end. Sober reason, good judgment, and 
the establishment of legal techniques 
designed to facilitate the consideration 
of facts are a better answer every time. 
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Ukrainian Insurgent Army in Fight for 
Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO £ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, a short 
time ago I was invited to write the in- 
troduction to a book which was about to 
be published dealing with the under- 
ground resistance to Russian Commu- 
nist imperialism. This book has just 


been published and is now available to 


the general public. In order that Mem- 
bers of Congress may have a short re- 
view of the important contents of that 
book, I, under unanimous consent, insert 
in the Record the introduction which I 
wrote for Ukrainian Insurgent Army in 
Fight for Freedom: 


UKRAINIAN INSURGENT ARMY IN FIGHT ron 
FREEDOM 


In the perilous days in which we live, days 
in which the very survival of our way of life 
hangs in a delicate balance, we have been 
compelled to took carefully at the world 
arena to better know our friends and to 
clearly understand and identify the enemy. 
In the course of such an appraisal it would 
be foolhardy to overlook any reservoir of 
friendship we have in any quarter of the 
globe. Any special friends we might have 
such as those who have demonstrated their 
dedication to the cause of human freedom, 
national sovereignty and individual dignity, 
must be clearly recognized and singled out 
for all the extra support we can afford to give 

em. If we do anything less than this we 
will be playing lightly and dangerously with 
the ultimate survival of the United States. 

Such an appraisal of necessity requires us 
to examine and fully understand the resist- 
ence efforts of the enslaved nations and peo- 
ple of the Russian-Communist empire. All 
too frequently we are subjected to stories 
and fables which seek to discredit the ef- 
forts of these captive nations and people to 
throw off the historic chains of Muscovite 
tyranny. More recently we have been sub- 
jected to the Russlan- Communist line which 
holds that there has been created a “Homo 
Sovieticus,” and even a Soviet civilization, 
the subtle purpose of which is to cause us 
to believe that resistance within the Commu- 
nist empire to the imperialist Muscovites has 
ended. Were we to be taken in by this line 
we would fail to identify our most depend- 
able friends and would thus fall to stand by 
them. 

Ukrainian Insurgent Army In Fight for 
Freedom is one of the most important con- 
tributions to American understanding of the 
meaning and significance of resistance move- 
ments in the form of national Uberation 
struggles now taking place within the em- 
pire of Muscovy, It deserves a careful rend- 
ing by every patriotic American who Is ded- 
icated to the same moral and political prin- 
ciples of justice and freedom, and the right 
of national sovereignty which are empressed 
in the American Declaration of Independ- 
ence, The essays and addresses set forth in 
this work portray a stubborn and dedicated 
struggle for those same moral and political 
principles which cannot be obscured by 
moonshine internationalism, whether it is 
distilled in Moscow or in the dens of the 
Russia first circles in the United States. 
They relate one story, common and basic to 
both the United States and the Ukrainian 
natlon—the epic of patriotism, enlightened 
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nationalism, impassioned love of God and 
native country. 

Many Members of Congress who are accus- 
tomed to dealing with facts and reality 
understand with feeling and conviction the 
historic aspirations of the Ukrainian nation 
for genuine sovereignty which can come 
only with national independence and self 
government. ~The number of understanding 
Officials in the Government of the United 
States is growing day by day and it is hoped 
that this book will increase their understand- 
ing as well as their numbers. This story of 
the heroic struggles of the Ukrainian nation 
is truly representative of the aspirations of 
every other non-Russian nation held captive 
in the Soviet Union—Estonia, Latvia, Lith- 
uania, White Ruthenia, Georgia, Armenia, 
Adzerbaidzahn, Caucasia, Moslem Turkestan, 
and including the Siberyaks (Russian Sep- 
aratists in Moscow Dominated Asia). 

Since the end of World War II circum- 
stances bearing a direct relationship to our 
survival have caused the American people 
to become better acquainted with the des- 
potic captivity of Poland, Slovakia, Hungary, 
Rumania, East Germany, Czechia, Bulgaria, 
and Albania. These are the once free and 
sovereign nations which have been added 
to the Moscovite empire during and since 
the end of World War II. It is a little 
known fact that the fate of these nations 
is precisely the same as that which Moscow 
visited upon the 15 non-Russian nations of 
the Soviet Union following World War I. 
American people must come to understand 
that the only difference between the fate 
of these Moscovite enslaved nations is a dif- 
ference of slightly more than 25 years. Un- 
fortunately, some of the self-proclaimed ex- 
perts of our day have coined the word “sat- 
ellites,“ a term which they apply on to the 
nations enslaved by Moscow since World 
War II. This completely, if not purposely, 
neglects the cause of the other non-Russian 
nations enslaved by Moscow following World 
War I. 

The message contalned in this book is 
more than anything else the pleading of a 
once free and sovereign nation for recogni- 
tion by advocates of freedom everywhere in 
the world. Indeed, it sets forth an eloquent 
plea on behalf of all the once free and sov- 
ereign non-Russian nations who are now 
bound by the historic Muscovite chains of 
slavery. It is a refreshing and stimulating 
account of the deep and abiding faith of en- 
lightened nationalism which is the mortal 
enemy of Russian communism. For those 
who have been misled by reading the devious 
works of the Maxist view or traditional Rus- 
sian imperialism, it may come as a shocking 
revelation. It may be said with certainty 
that it will cause a new fury within the 
multicolored camp of Marxists, Russia First- 
ers, and the advocates of the morally bank- 
rupt policy of containment. 

The validity of the story told in Ukrainian 
Insurgent Army in Fight for Freedom, can 
be accurately measured by the attacks made 
upon it by this multicolored camp of despotic 
reactionaries and the reception given to it 
by the controlled elements of the literary 
sections of the free press. 


Question of the Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 
IN THE HOUSE 7 
Friday, August 20, 1954 
Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, after 


Attlee et al. return to England, what will 
Churchill have to say? 
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Hate Propaganda Through the Mails 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, appended 
hereto is an editorial from the American 
German weekly newspaper Aufbau, 
which brings us also the viewpoint and 
ripe experience of escapees from Nazi 
persecution who are now United States 
citizens and who are contributing so 
much to our country, They have so 
much of value to teach us here because 
their own dred experience with totali- 
tarianism. 

The above-mentioned follows: 

HATRED BY MAIL 


On July 14, Congressman Jacos K, JAVITS, 
who watches as probably no other Repre- 
sentative of the people to see that our civil 
liberties are safeguarded and protected, and 
that nobody tries to hide behind them in 
order to advance his own interests, intro- 
duced a resolution in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in which he submitted to the 
Postmaster General a list of 10 publications, 
cited by name, which are regularly shipped 
through the United States mails and which 
disseminate nothing but hate propaganda— 
publications appearing at home and abroad. 
It concerns primarily antireligious hate prop- 
aganda directed equally against Protestants, 
Catholics, and Jews. Representative Javirs 
demanded that Postmaster General Sum- 
merfield submit comprehensive figures and 
other data concerning this hate propaganda 
and demanded, above all, an explicit expla- 
nation as to whether or not the postal au- 
thorities had taken legal action against the 
further dissemination of those publications, 
especially prohibiting their shipment by 
mail. 

The Postmaster’s answer is sad enough, In 
barren terms Mr. Summerfield stated that 
the present American laws, especially sections 
1461, 1717, and 2388 of the United States 
Code make no provision for excluding from 
shipment by mail printed matter or other 
materials attacking a particular religion or 
race, which could be done only in case of 
incitement to arson, murder, treason, or re- 
volt. In addition, it is customary that, in 
order to exclude material from shipment by 
mail, unequivocal proof of the presence of 
danger is required. This intepretation of the 
laws, the Postmaster stated, makes it almost 
impossible to exclude such hate propaganda 
from shipment by mail. 

In our opinion the Postmaster General's 
answer is just as unsatisfactory as Congress- 
man Javrrs, who make it available to us, 
thought it to be. There is an obvious de- 
ficiency-in the law upon which the Con- 
gress should focus its immediate attention. 
We cannot tolerate all sorts of agitators to 
use the privilege of the mails under the pre- 
text of fighting communism in order to plant 
the seed of hatred all over the country with 
the aid of the mails. It is high time that 
legislation be passed for clearing out this 
madness—the shipment of hatred through 


‘the mails. It seems not only logical and nec- 


essary but it is also within the interest of 
the Federal Government itself, which must 
see to it that its institutions should not be 
misused and exploited for purposes which are 
contrary to all free institutions and totally 
opposed to the fundamental! beliefs of the 
overwhelming majority of the American peo- 
ple. The decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court of April 28, 1952, in the case of 
Beauharnais against Illinois made a special 
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point of stating that legislation which out- 
laws slander of a religious or racial group is 
constitutional. 


The text of the Postmaster General's 
statement follows: 

OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 

Washington, D. C., July 26, 1954. 
Hon. Epwarp H. Rees, 
Chairman, Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to 
your request for a report, by July 26, 1954, 
on House Resolution 632. 

House Resolution 632 requests that the 
Postmaster General furnish to the House of 
Representatives certain information with re- 
spect to 10 single-print and periodical publi- 
cations. The information requested is: 

(a) Whether the United States mails were 
or are being used for the distribution of these 
publications; 

(b) The time or times of such transmis- 
sion, the volume of mail in each case, and 
the class of mail used; 

(c) Whether the United States mails are 
being used for the transmission, from out- 
side the United States to destinations within 
the United States, of any of these publica- 
tions; and 

(d) Whether any action has been taken 
under the laws of the United States regard- 
ing the transmission of these publications 
through the mails. 

The records of the Department at the 
headquarters office at Washington, D. C., do 
not contain all of the information sought 
by this resolution. For example, if any of 
these publications are mailed at the third- 
class rate of postage, under permit or other- 
wise, the only complete record of such mail- 
ing would be at the office of mailing. The 
volume of individual issues of second-cless 
publications can be obtained only from the 
post office where the publication is entered. 
Accordingly, in these two respects at least, I 
will have to call upon the postmasters at the 
points of mailing, for the information re- 
quested. This is being done and as soon as 
information is received it will be forwarded 
to your committee. 

The information presently at hand is set 
forth in the attachment to this letter. 

Of prime importance among the items re- 
quested by this resolution is a report on the 
action taken with respect to these publica- 
tions. 

The Congress has, over the years, pre- 
scribed what may or may not be transmitted 
through the mails. It has, for example, said 
that obscene materials are nonmallable (18 
U. S. C., sec. 1461). This same section of 
the Criminal Code provides that matter of 
the character tending to incite arson, mur- 
der or assassination is also nonmailable, 

Section 1717 of title 18, United States 
Code provides that circulars, postcards, 
prints, newspapers, etc., which contain mat- 
ter advocating or urging treason, insurrec- 
tion or forceful resistance to any law of the 
United States are nonmailable. This same 
section also provides that matter in viola- 
tion of a number of other sections of title 
18 is likewise, nonmailable, Among the sec- 
tions listed is 2388, which section provides 
in effect that whoever, when the United 
States is at war, makes or conveys false 
reports or false statements with intent to 
interfere with the operation or success of 
the military forces of the United States, or 
to promote the success of its enemies or wil- 
fully causes or attempts to cause insubor- 
dination, disloyalty, mutiny or refusal of 
duty in the military forces, or obstruct the 
recruiting or enlistment services to the in- 
jury of the United States, shall be fined not 
more than $10,000. Mail matter doing any 
of these things is nonmailable. 

The sections of the law which might be 
said to cover the publications listed in the 
resolution are 1461, 1717, and 2388 of title 
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18. It should be noted, however, that these 
sections do not expressly provide for the 
exclusion from the United States mails of 
matter attacking a particular religion, re- 
ligious group or race. In order that pub- 
lications may be treated as nonmailable, 
therefore, it must first be determined that 
they incite to arson, assassination, or murder 
(sec, 1461, title 18), advocate or urge trea- 
son, insurrection, or forceful resistance to 
law (sec. 1717, title 18) or certain false 
reports and false statements or other mate- 
rial reasonably calculated to cause insubor- 
dination, disloyalty or mutiny in the armed 
forces (sec. 2388, title 18.) 

With respect to these sections of the code, 
the courts have, on a number of occasions, 
held that before a violation of the sections 
could be spelled out and therefore before the 
material could be called nonmailable, it was 
necessary that there be a clear and present 
danger that the things proscribed by the 
statute would come about. Because of these 
interpretations the Post Office Department 
bas rarely been able to find that publications 
of an anti-Semetic, anti-Catholic, anti-Negro 
or anti any other race, creed, or color, were 
nonmailable. In reviewing publications of 
this character the Department has, on occa- 
sion, sought the advice and counsel of the 
Department of Justice. That Department 
has consistently advised that before publi- 
cations may be declared nonmailable under 
these sections of the law the requisite, in- 
tent, and willfulness, must be spelled out. 

It is, of course, regretted that the postal 
facilities are employed for the dissemination 
of material of this type. However, in the ab- 
sence of authority to exclude it, the Post- 
master General has no alternative but to 
accept the material and deliver it to desti- 
nation. 

I regret that Iam not able at this time to 
fully comply with the information requested 
in this resolution. It is a physically impossi- 
bility to produce all of this information with- 
in the time prescribed, because, as has been 
above noted, much of the information re- 
quested must be procured from points far 
distant from the headquarters of Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Due to the urgency of this request, this 
report has not been cleared through the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR E. SUMMERFIELD, 
Postmaster General. 


Pay Increase for Postal and Other 
Government Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, Iam 
pleased to know that we will get a chance, 
even at this last hour, to vote an increase 
of pay to our faithful postal and other 
Government employees. They are en- 
titled to it. 

The bill now before us provides a 
straight 5 percent increase for all classi- 
fied employees with a minimum incresse 
for such workers of $170 and a maximum 
of $440. 

The minimum rate of each grade is to 
be increased by 5 percent and this 
amount will be carried over to all other 
within-steps of the grade, subject to the 
minimum and maximum standards. 

The salaries of postal workers, will be 
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increased by a flat 5 percent; with a $200 
minimum and $440 maximum. 

It is pleasing to realize that the in- 
creases are granted to the postal workers 
without an increase of the rate for first- 
class mail. This is a separate and dis- 
tinct subject. It should come before the 
Congress in a bill that relates to that sub- 
ject and no other. It can then be de- 
cided on its own individual merit. It 
was unfair and unjust to demand that 
the postal workers should have no in- 
crease unless and until Congress passed 
legislation that would provide an increase 
of rates for first-class mail. Such an 
increase would have been unfair to the 
users of first-class mail. At the present 
time this type of mail is providing rev- 
enue that amounts to over a $150 million 
more per year than the expense of serv- 
icing such mail. Thus, it would be un- 
just to put an additional burden upon the 
only class of mail that is paying its own 
way and showing a substantial profit. 


It was wise and just to separate the ques- . 


tion of an increased mail rate from the 
question of an increase for postal 
workers. 

It is, indeed, most pleasing that our 
efforts in behalf of our postal employees 
and other governmental workers have 
proved successful. Now, it is my hope 
that the President will give his approval 
to the legislation. 


Eisenhower-Dulles and the Principles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to congratulate the Wyoming County 
Times, published at Warsaw, N. Y., by 
Mr. H. Floyd Burd, for his editorial in 
the July 29 issue of the paper. Mr. 
Burd's keen analysis deserves study by 
every American who is interested in pre- 
serving our free way of life: 

EISENHOWEE-DULLES AND THE PRINCIPLES 


The last manifestations of the coexistent 
team, Elisenhower-Dulles, have confirmed 
publicly what was already known; namely 
that the lofty honeyed words of our foreign 
policymakers have no connection with reali- 
ty. Mr. Dulles has accepted the defeat in 
Indochina and the abandonment to Com- 
munist tyranny of additional millions of 
human beings, together with important 
strategic areas. Accordingly the administra- 
tion has sent again to Geneva Gen. Bedell 
Smith, well known for his sympathetic un- 
derstanding of leftist causes, in order to seal 
the sell-out. But all this, Mr. Dulles su- 
periorly declares, “carries no danger that the 
United States will abandon its principles.“ 

We are sure that Messrs. Dulles and Eisen- 
hower will not abandon for a minute the 
principle of hypocrisy, but that has nothing 
to do with the “principles of the United 
States,” which they abandon in fact at every 
turn, while spouting about morals, ethics, 
and ideals. This sad course is advanced, no 
doubt, by the inclination and temperament 
of the two coexistents. It is their natural 
weakness that makes them descend every day 
a step further on the slope of appeasement 
and withdrawal, thus becoming unwittingly 
tools in the Communist expansionist 
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schemes. The Communist advance, accord- 
ing to the Kremlin's strategy, is generally 
Insured through our fatigue and exasper- 
ation deftly exploited, and especially through 
our progressive, apparently minor, conces- 
sions which in the long run and globally 
prove to be important and sometimes de- 
cisive. Because of the lack of foresight and 
stamina of our present leaders we are slowly 
and smoothly brought to swallow what we 
abhor, to accept and accommodate ourselves 
to what Initially we strongly opposed and 
fought. Our blessing of the partition of 
Indochina is a clear example of these suc- 
cessful tactics of the enemy, based on our 
capacity to be maneuvered into yielding on 
everything. Both President Eisenhower and 
Mr. Dulles categorically rejected at the be- 
ginning of this cycle any idea of partition 
or appeasement. But as time passed, pro- 
gressive little concessions made every other 
day, nibbled away at this stand and now the 
exact opposite is adopted under various pre- 
texts. This is the manner in which the 
Eisenhower administration has not only 
eluded the promises made during the 1952 
electoral campaign but has gone even further. 

Now another little idea which is beginning 
by the same means to make headway is the 
admittance of Red China to the United Na- 
tions. Already the Berlin and Geneva Con- 
ferences have served enormously Red China's 
interests, and in fact, after the Chou En- 
lal tour in Asia, made in the limelight of 
the Geneva Conference and benefiting from 
its prestige, Communist China has estab- 
lished itself as a partner in the new inter- 
national order, sponsored by the big powers. 
Of course the United States is adverse to the 
admission of Red China, but so were we to 
the partition of Indochina and our adminis- 
tration has managed to get around it. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has taken good care to stress 
that his opposition to collaboration in the 
U. N. with Communist China is only tem- 

What we need apparently is just a 
little time more to familiarize ourselves with 
the idea and some fake promises from 
Peiping. This stand of the President to- 
gether with the accord of Mr. Dulles on 
Indochina’s partition are considered as a 
sign of political realism by the circles of 
appeasement at any price in Europe. Those 
articles—the correspondents inform us—be- 
lieve that by such a flexibility the United 
States foreign policy would liberate itself 
from a rigid doctrine attitude which was an 
obstacle for positive policies. “For ex- 
ample"—writes one of these correspond- 
ents—“ President Eisenhower said his op- 
position to admittance of Communist China 
into the United Nations was based upon 
moral grounds. Europeans see no great 
moral distinction between Communist China 
which the United States declines to recog- 
nize, and Communist Russia, which the 
United States recognizes.” 

We will hear such arguments in the months 
to come at an increasing rate and we will see 
to what a dangerous impasse this policy of 
the Eisenhower administration—with God 
in theory but with the devil in practice—will 
bring our country. There is fortunately still 
a means to prevent this course: the people 
should speak strongly this November. 


New England Needs a Veterans’ Home 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following address I shall deliver on 
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station WMEX, Boston, Mass., 7:30 to 
7:45 p. m., Saturday, August 21, 1954: 

I think it shames all of us to see in every 
city and town the few veterans now old and 
chronically i, hanging around the village 
square or wandering along Main Street— 
alone, forgotten, and with no one to take 
of them. - 

Remembering their once vigorous man- 
hood and the sacrifices they made for our 
country we feel that we have neglected 
them. 

A decent respect for their heroic services 
to the Nation in its time of need prompts 
us to ask: “How can we take care of these 
‘old soldiers’ now that they need help?” 

Most returning veterans look fine and 
At. 
Unscarred—they seem to be in perfect 
health. 

But any man who has gone through the 
grind of combat leaves something of himself 
on the battlefield. 

‘The wear and tear of such an experience 
is not always visible to those who were never 
called upon to serve in the Armed Forces of 
the Nation. 

Sometimes the veteran—after what he 
nas gone through—is unable to readjust 
himself to the ways of civilian life. Civil- 
fans cannot understand his problem. They 
soon forget what he has sacrificed for them. 
In the callous and mechanical rush of life 
they abandon him to his fate. 

Only his fellow veterans, and his service 
organizations, carry on the fight to give him 
some protection. 

The United States has over 20 million 
veterans. 

Most of them are able to take care of 
themselves. Others cannot. 

While we spend a per capita average of 
$87 a year to help other nations, we only 
allot 22 on the same basis, to support the 
program for our own veterans, 

It is hard to comprehend why some tax- 
payers still complain about this $2 “tribute” 
to help the men who risked their lives to 
defend our freedoms and our opportunities. 

“A veteran's home?“ they ask blankly, not 
knowing what it is to be homeless. 

Sheltered themselves from the pain and 
weariness and shock of battle. 

Begrudging an appreciation that might 
cost a little money. 

Domiciliary care is the provision of a 
“home,” with such Incidental medical care 
as is needed; for eligible veterans suffering 
from a permanent disability who are in- 
capacitated from earning a living and have 
no adequate means of support. 

On July 14, 1954, the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs of the United States House of 
Representatives held hearings on proposals 
to adopt the now surplus Cushing VA Hos- 
pital at Framingham, Mass., into a domicile 
for deserving New England veterans. 

At the present time there is no Federal 
“home” for veterans in the six New Hugland 
States. They are obliged to go to centers 
at Bath, N. T.; Dayton, Ohio; Martinsburg, 
W. Va.; and Kecoughtan, Ya—far from 
friends and familiar places, 

This is strange, considering that our vet- 
eran population is on the Increase. 

And remembering that we had a home 
when the need was less. 

Up to 1944 we had an adequate number 
of domiciliary beds because there was then 
in existence a 1,100-bed domiciliary at Togus, 
Maine. This was discontinued and converted 
into a hospital for the treatment of mental 
ilincss. Since 1944 New England has been 
without a VA domiciliary home. 

There are several “soldiers’ homes” main- 
tained by the New England States, with long 
waiting lists. They simply cannot cope with 
the need. 

The Federal “homes” in New York, Ohio, 
Virginia, and West ia, are an unrea- 
sonable distance away for New England vet- 
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erans who are sick, and broke, and with no 
one to look after them. 

It was pointed out at the hearings that 
the potential national requirements for dom- 
iciliary beds are calculated on the basis of 
0.009 percent of the total yeterans popula- 
tion. That would establish a requirement 
of 1,217 beds for domiciliary care in New 
England. 

Application from needy veterans for such 
a sanctuary are putting a great strain upon 
the excellent soldiers“ homes maintained by 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts at 
Chelsea and at Holyoke. The State Is faced 
with the tragic prbolem of taking beds away 


from surgical cases to make room for domi- 


veterans who want to stay at the 
“home.” Only a Federal home would re- 
lieve this pressure and retain the splendid 
surgeons currently serving on those staffs. 

New England has 1,350,000 veterans, repre- 
senting 6.6 percent of the veteran population 
in the Nation. If the present 17 VA domicil- 
laries were properly apportioned, New Eng- 
land would have 2 of them instead of none. 

The Chief Medical Director for the Vet- 
erans’ Administration recently stated, and I 
quote: “We know that as of December 31, 
1953, there were resident in the New England 
State Soldiers’ Homes 1,518 veterans eligible 
for domiciliary care by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. * * * I feel that there is an addi- 
tional indeterminate number of eligible 
beneficiaries who would apply for admission 
if facilities were immediately available and 
within commuting distance of their homes.” 

To which I might add, that applications 
for care at distant points are being placed 
on file—due to lack of accommodations—in 
addition to those who do not seek care be- 
cause they know that there is no room for 
them hereabouts—under present conditions, 

The General Court of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, on January 21, 1954, passed 
a resolution “memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to take the necessary steps 
for the purpose of establishing a soldiers’ 
home under Federal jurisdiction at Fram- 
ingham”; in other words, to convert the 
Cushing Veterans’ Administration hospital 
at Framingham, Mass., to a domiciliary with 
a 2,000-bed capacity. 

The Cushing Hospital was erected in 1943 
for the Army as a wartime emergency proj- 
ect. The acquisition of the hospital by the 
Veterans’ Administration for temporary use 
as a hospital was approved by the President 
in 1946. The hospital has since been closed 
by the VA and the patients transferred to 
new VA hospitals recently completed. 

The Federal Government's investment in 
Cushing Hospital totals over $7 million. 

It is a well-built hospital, constructed of 
brick. All of its buildings are one-story 
structures, well adapted for those who are 
infirm or who are suffering from chronic 
Ul nesses. 

was declared to be surplus. 

It may be boarded up or sold. 

Even though. as of May 31, the Jamaica 
Plain VA Hospital, at Boston, which ab- 
sorbed the greater part of the patient load at 
Cushing when it was closed, had a waiting 
list of 179 veterans who needed hospitaliza- 
tion. Other VA hospitals, serving psychi- 
atric cases, also had waiting lists. 

It is here that we must make the distinc- 
tion between medical or surgical cases, on 
an in-and-out basis, and those who will 
never be well again. 

How many times have VA hospitals re- 
plied in answer to applications for admission 
that “we have no available beds for this type 
of patient because his iliness is of a chronic 
nature”? 

This emphasizes the need for special facili- 
ties for “old soldiers” separate from medical 
or surgical cases of a temporary character. 

We cannot expect the States to assume a 
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These permanently. disabled men and 
Women served the Nation, and now it is the 
Nation's turn to protect them when they can 
no longer battle with life. 

The Massachusetts delegation in Congress, 
together with representatives of the veterans’ 
organizations, have fought hard to prevent 
Cushing from going to waste. 

They have put up a strong case for the 
conversion of this facility-in-being to a vet- 
erans’ home. — 

We in New England are at last waking up 
to our rights, and are determined that they 
shall be recognized. 

We insist upon our fair share of Federal 
assistance. 

Years ago, these veterans gave the best of 
their manhood to save us. 

Now, some of them are disabled beyond 
recovery. 

If we are to complete our promise to them, 
we must begin to provide a rest haven for 
those who will never be able to lead useful 
lives again. 

Cushing is available and it can be con- 
verted into a facility for their permanent 
care, for the remainder of their few years at 
a fraction of the cost that would be required 
to build a new facility for this purpose. 

Our World War I veteran population is 
aging. 

Many are alone. 

Some are homeless, 

We don't want them to die, abandoned, in 
some back alley or in the charity ward of a 
municipal hospital. They have earned from 
our Nation far better than most because they 
gave so much—the right to live out their 
remaining days without worry or hardship 
and in the congenial company of their fellow 
yeterans—not discarded, not forgotten. 

A veterans’ home at Cushing Is the least we 
can and must provide for the aged, Ul, and 
homeless veterans of New England. 


Needed: A New Birth of Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial by Wiliam H. Hudnut, 
Jr., minister of the Third Presbyterian 
Church, of Rochester, N. Y., reprinted 
from Presbyterian Life in the Postal 
Alliance, publication of June 1951, is 
appended: 


NEEDED: A New BETH or FREEDOM 


The vocation of every church member is 
to make his business, home, habits, and 
politics as Christian as possible. It is well 
for church people, therefore, to be concerned 
over the fact that something unwholesome 
has been happening to our political climate 
during the past few years, that our faith 
in freedom has been overcast. Trial by pub- 
lic opinion, the spawning of informers, the 
fear of being quoted, the danger of losing 
one’s job, have all made their ugly appear- 
ance, and are alien to the best in American 
democracy. 

If there is one thing more than another 
that our democratic tradition has stood for, 
it is the nonconformist spirit, the right and 
duty of the individual to make his own opin- 
jon heard. This freedom of expression and 
of association has been our chief glory as 
a nation. Sometimes this freedom has been 
abused, and witnesses have obstructed proper 
inquiry by hiding behind the fifth amend- 
ment. 
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But while we hear much these days of 
the fifth amendment, we hear little of the 
sixth, which is also a hard-won bulwark of 
our free society. “* * the accused shall 
enjoy the right to a speedy and public trial, 
by an impartial jury * * to be informed 
of the nature and cause of the accusation; 
to be confronted with the witnesses against 
him; to have compulsory process for obtain- 
ing witnesses in his favor, and to have the 
assistance of counsel for his defense.” I 
believe Communist infiltration should be 
rooted out by all legal means, but I also 
believe that Communist methods must be 
opposed—the doctrine that the end justifies 
the means, the studied use of falsehood, the 
irresponsible furtherance of suspicion, the 
public reckless accusation of individuals and 
institutions by investigators and informers 
whom the law cannot touch. 

Such methods endanger liberty, promote 
looseness of thought. Bishop Oxnam opposes 
the McCarran immigration law; so do the 
Communists; therefore the bishop must be 
Communist. General Marshall tried to effect 
a modus vivendi between Chiang Kai-shek 
and the Chinese Communists, and so he was 
called “a member of a conspiracy to aid Rus- 
sia.” These are totally unwarranted conclu- 
sions, of course, but they are the inferences 
that the uninformed draw. Was it not 
Justice Holmes who said that we must be 
careful to preserve freedom even for the 
thought we hate? The labeling of suspects 
by committees which take no responsibility 
for the accuracy of the material they release, 
the pillorying of security risks before their 
gullt is proved—all this savors of the tech- 
niques of dictatorship. Accusation is not 
conviction; yet many today seem to think it 
is. Congressional investigations are an im- 
portant part of our way of life, and it is im- 
perative that the way in which they are 
conducted does not hamper the high causes 
they are appointed to serve. 

Surely it is un-American to label anyone 
as un-American before his disloyalty has 
been proved. We have every right to protect 
our society, but the methods used to achieve 
this end are just as important as the end 
itself. When the authorities that control the 
Indiana War Memorial Building in Indian- 
apolis closed it last November to a meeting 
of the American Civil Liberties Union because 
the American Legion and the Indianapolis 
Minute Women protested. they were using 
un-American methods. To yield to such 

seems a betrayal of the very free- 
dom that the soldiers for whom the mem- 
orial was erected died to preserve. Why 
should we fear controversial opinions? They 
stimulate thought. Our present anxiety 
neurosis does little credit to the tradition of 
courage that is our national heritage. 

Such a spirit spread abroad in our land 
has the most harmful ramifications, especi- 
ally in education. Harvard University is 
called a “smelly mess,” and the president 
of that historic institution is advised to clean 
up his faculty, A kind of vague distrust of 
our whole educational enterprise is thereby 
promoted. Would we want any untverisity 
to insist that all opinion expressed on the 
campus adhere to one point of view; to cease 
to be a university, in short, and to become 
instead a factory for the production of timid 
minds? 

This prevailing spirit of suspicion and fear 
made a professor of physics at the University 
of Georgia resign recently, even though he 
denied being a Communist. Governor Tal- 
madge had so stigmatized him to the board 
of regents, and the president of the institu- 
tion had then advised him to resign. Per- 
haps the professor was lying, perhaps he was 
or is a Communist, I do not know. The 
point is, the methods used to unseat him 
were precisely those used by Hitler to get 
rid of professors in Germany; all you have 
to do it to substitute the name “Jew” for 
“Communist.” These measures are used in 
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Russia to get rid of someone the regime dis- 
likes; Just substitute “capitalist reactionary.” 
Such methods are completely at variance 
with our American sense of fair play. 

One more instance is the almost unbe- 
lievable case of the Air Force Lt. Milo J. 
Radulovich. The loyalty of Lieutenant Ra- 
dulovich was not questioned, but neverthe- 
less he was about to be ousted from the re- 
serves as a security risk because his 65-year- 
old father was accused of having received 
copies of the Daily Worker; and his sister, 
Mrs. Margaret Fishman was said to have 
engaged in picket-line acitvity which the 
Communists were alleged to have organized, 
It seems incredible that such a thing could 
have happened in the land we love. Fortu- 
nately, Secretary of the Air Force Harold Tal- 
bott reversed the recommendation, and Ra- 
dulovich was not discharged. 

Another cornerstone of democracy, the 
principle of individual responsibility, was 
about to be violated here. In our concep- 
tion of Justice, a man is not held account- 
able for the actions of family or friends un- 
less there is proved compliicty. In Anglo- 
American law guilt is personal and not col- 
lective. To discharge an American officer 
because of the activities of his relatives is 
reminiscent of dismissing a German profes- 
sor because one of his grandparents was a 
Jew. 

We need to listen to one of our greatest 
living men, Judge Learned Hand: “* * » 
the spirit of liberty is the spirit which seeks 
to understand the minds of other men and 
women; the spirit of liberty is the spirit 
which weighs their interests alongside its 
own without bias; the spirit of liberty is the 
spirit of Him who, nearly 2,000 years ago, 
taught mankind that lesson it has never 
learned, but has never quite forgotten, that 
there may by a kingdom where the least 
shall be heard and considered side by side 
with the greatest.” That is authentic Amer- 
icanism, that is the high tradition, that is 
the truth that sets men free. 


Power on the Spot 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “Power on the Spot,” appearing 
in the Washington Post of July 17, 1954, 
commending the speech of the junior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooprr] 
made in the Senate against the Dixon- 
Yates contract in the TVA system. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

POWER ON THE Spor 

Senator Cooper's significant differences 
with the administration position on electric 
power in the Tennessee Valley ought to give 
some pause to promoters of the private con- 
tract. Mr. Cooper has made what is prob- 
ably the clearest and simplest explanation of 
the issues. He has pegged his opposition to 
the administration pian on the most funda- 
mental discrepancy—an abuse of the author- 
ity of the Atomic Energy Commission. Actu- 
ally, under the administration plan the AEC 
would be used to contract for private power, 
not directly for its own needs, but for Ten- 
messee Valley Authority customers in the 
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Memphis area. Furthermore, there has been 
no competitive bidding on the contract 
which the President has directed the AEC to 
enter into with the private Dixon-Yates 
group. 

Both Senators Cooper and Pastore noted 
that this contract would have the effect of 
rewriting by Executive action the basic func- 
tions of TVA as determined by Congress. 
Mr. Coorgr's proposal for an alternative 
means of financing TVA's needs for addi- 
tional powerplants through the sale of bonds 
seems to us to have much merit. But any 
change in the scope of TVA operations ought 
to be made openly by Congress. There is 
special reason to hold up any precipitate 
action, as Senator Cooper suggested, in order 
to give the new TVA Administrator, when he 
is appointed, a chance to survey the situa- 
tion. 

An amendment by Senator ANDERSON 
would block the Dixon-Yates contract unless 
it were rewritten to eliminate reimbursement 
for Federal income taxes and to provide that 
power be furnished directly to the Atomic 
Energy Commission, The administration 
will be very foolish indeed if it permits this 
amendment to come to a vote. For either 
the administration will lose, or it will hand 
the Democrats a potent campalgn issue, not 
only in the Tennessee Valley, but elsewhere 
in the country where public power is in ques- 
tion. From the standpoint of the adminis- 
tration’s prestige it would be far better for 
the President to compromise by accepting 
Senator Cooper's suggestion that the whole 
matter be shelved pending study by the new 
head of TVA. 


Address by the President to the World 
Council of Churches 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nevada yield to me, to 
permit me to make a unanimous-consent 
request for an insertion in the RECORD? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield, if I may have 
consent to do so without losing the floor. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
the President’s address at the assembly 
of the World Council of Churches, at 
Evanston, III., on August 19, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Your Grace, the archbishop, President 
Miller, members of the clergy, my fellow 
citizens, and friends, there are many good 
reasons why I am so delighted to meet with 
this Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches on this beautiful campus in this 
charming city. 

I think it is very fitting that one of the 
great universities of our country should be 
the host to this wonderful body of world rep- 
resentatives. 

Now, I should like to enumerate a few of 
the reasons why I believe that I speak for the 
American people in saying that we are proud 
that this assembly has chosen to meet here. 

First of all, the citizens of the United 
States feel highly honored that you have 
chosen this country in which to hold this 
second assembly of the world churches, be- 
cause you are a world body of spiritual lead- 
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ere in this land, where we sometimes 
thought to adhere to and to place our 
trust in material values, 

Now it is true that in today's world of risks 
and alarms we must, and we will remain 
strong, and seek to make our good friends 
strong in all those scientific, material, and 
military means that insure or enhance our 
safety, and discourage aggression against us 
or against our friends. 

But we know that there is no true and 
lasting cure for world tensions in guns and 
bombs. We know that only the spirit and 
mind of man, dedicated to justice and right, 
can in the long term enable us to live in the 
confident tranquility that should be every 
man's heritage. 

We are likewise delighted that your con- 
ference, representing 48 nations, and 163 
groups, spiritually brings the world to the 
center of the North American Continent. 

However worried citizens of this Nation 
may be about our own country—and we 
are—all of us realize that the problems and 
hopes before us today are world problems 

“and world hopes. 

More and more we understand the phro- 
phetic wisdom of John Wesley's statement: 
“The world is my parish.” 


QUOTES PRESIDENT WILSON 


Again, you call yourselves a council. The 
term suggests that you accept the injunc- 
tion, “Come, let us reason together.” De- 
liberations such as yours, involving long- 
term as well as immediate objectives, can 
lend depth and distance to our own think- 
ing. 

International-political conferences deal 
habitually with crises and their results often 
are little more than a series of improviza- 
tions. 

Indeed, responsible officials have no oppor- 
tunity to deal with a matter until it becomes 
a crisis. Woodrow Wilson complained, By 
the time anything gets to me, it is a prob- 
lem.“ [Laughter.] . 

We in the Government today often feel 
the same. In many respects we envy the 
chance of the members of this great con- 
vocation to meet and plan on a positive basis 
for the world in the years to come. 

Still another reason for our gratification 
in your presence among us is that you are a 
council of churches. You represent a vast 
body of believers, of men and women who 
know the power of believing. You are cus- 
todians of a definite faith and confidence in 
an age of uncertainty and bewilderment. 

Many of you have what the Quakers call a 
concern, Your energies are pledged. 

Tou are committed to a program that in- 
volves personal responsibilities for the gen- 
eral good. It therefore heartens us to have 
an assembly of this sort in the United States 
of America, and on our part we think it fit- 
ting that you meet here. Almost anywhere 
you turn in this country, you will find a 
confluence of religious forces producing a 
person or an institution with service to others 
as an objective. Moreover, we are a Nation 
of many people, out of many lands. Prac- 
tically every national group is represented 
in all branches of our Government. 

With our diversity, If you could look at us 
from afar, we would be theortically impos- 
sible. But we do exist, and in reasonable 
harmony. 

RECALLS NATION'S ORIGIN 

Thus, we meet the variety of this great 
assembly with a variety of hopes and aspira- 
tions. So even as you have announced your 
aims, we as a people have put our ideals on 
record. We have chosen to state these ideals 
for all the world to sce. 

At our national beginnings, now a century 
and three-quarters gone, we announced what 
we intended to make out of this country. 
We proclaimed then the principles on which 
it was founded and toward which we contin- 
ued to strive. We have fallen short, yes, but 
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the ideals we have set forth—that we have 
blazoned on the record—stand always there 
to challenge us. Thus, we shall view with the 
greatest of sympathy your own efforts here 
to set forth a steadily higher ideal toward 
which man, in his growth, must always move. 

We will watch with great interest what you 
do here for another reason. We are essen- 
tially a religious people. We are not merely 
religious by tradition. We are inclined more 
today than ever to see the value of religion 
&s a practical force in our affairs. Contrary 
to what many people think, the percentage 
of our population belonging to churches 
steadily increases, In a hundred years, that 
percentage has multiplied more than three 
times. 

Recently a great Bible society announced 
that it had doubled the distribution of the 
Scriptures in the United States since 1948. 
Bible distribution in this country last year 
rose to almost 10,000,000 volumes published 
in 81 languages. Now, these two facts are 
not in themselves proof, either of piety or of 
an approaching millennium, in religion as 
serious and genuine, not merely theoretical, 

A score of religious faiths, large and small, 
are represented in the membership of our 
present Congress, and it will interest you 
to know that a good many Members of our 
Congress periodically meet together outside 
of legislative hours to consider how religious 
principles can be applied to the practical 
affairs of our Government, [Applause.] 


SPEAKS OF “LOGISTICS OF FAITH” 


I think that you ought to feel at home here 
and to know that you are among people who 
feel in harmony with your purposes. Be- 
lieving, as we do, in the importance of re- 
ligion, we shall expect much of this conyoca- 
tion, we hope that you will touch our im- 
magination, remind us again and again of 
the vision without which the people perish. 
Give us criticism in the light of religious 
ideals. Kindle anew In us a desire to strive 
for moral greatness and to show us where 
we fall short, We shall listen If you speak to 
us as the prophet spoke in the days of old. 
We look to you for another thing, and that 
is for a practical demonstration of the Chris- 
tian ethics. We hope you may show us addi- 
tional and better ways in which is can be ap- 
plied to all sorts of problems. This ts what 
you might call the logistics of faith. 

We as a people have sought, however im- 
perfectly, to carry out in this spirit programs 
that have been regional and even global in 
scope. À 

The war was scarcely over, may I remind 
you, until American hearts were digging cash 
out of American pockets, to help restore 
devastated regions, to relieve suffering. 

There was finally established the great sys- 
tem of CARE. CARE packages going every- 
where in the world, to feed the hungry, to 
bring a moment of cheer and of good feeling 
to millions who were in despair. 

The Marshall plan, and its effort to restore 
to other nations something of the ability they 
had to earn their own living before the 
cataclysms of war struck them, The tech- 
nical assistance that spread around the world, 
from Peru to Pakistan, from everywhere that 
people want to get technical help to help 
themselves. And aside from all these, we have 
a great record of Red Cross and churches and 
other groups, doing their mightiest all of the 
time to help their brethren who are less 
fortunate. 

Now, admittedly, my friends, these pro- 
grams always reflect our own enligtened self- 
interest as well as humanitarian purposes. 
We know that no nation may live by itself 
alone. To preserve the individual freedoms 
we prize so highly, we must not only protect 
ourselves as a nation, but we must make 
certain that other with like deyotion to lib- 
erty may also survive and We have 
wanted a world in which we might live in 
peace and confidence, and in striving toward 
that goal we have understood that to help 
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others was often the best way of ourselves 
te advance. 

But underlying all of these practical con- 
siderations has been belief in the dignity of 
man and in the rights conferred upon him 
by his Creator, so well stated in our Declara- 
tion of Independence, which I hope, by the 
way, your grace, the archbishop of Canter- 
bury, you have read. 

Now, my friends of the convocation, there 
is another thing we can hope to learn from 
your being with us. I illustrate it by quot- 
ing the statement of a former college presi- 
dent, and I can understand the reason for 
his speaking as he did. I am sure President 
Miller can. 

This president sald: “I have two kinds of 
problems—the urgent and the important. 
The urgent are not important and the im- 
portant are never urgent.“ 

THE MIGHTIEST FORCE 

Now, this, I think, represents a dilemma 
of modern man. Your being here can help 
place the important before us, and perhaps 
even give the important a touch of urgency. 
And you can strengthen our faith that men 
of good will, working together, can solve the 
problems confronting us. 

Because these men, these people, these 
devoted people meeting here, believe, first 
of all, always in faith; faith is the mightiest 
force that man has at his command. It 
impels human beings to greatness in 
thought and word and deed. 

I am going to call to your mind just two 
Instances. First, the First Crusade, 1906, 
five columns of individuals starting in Eu- 
rope, out of a great burst of faith in the 
ability to rescue, as they felt, the Holy Land 
from the infidels. 

Fiye columns started out without taking 
the slightest thought of military organiza- 
tion, of the terrors and troubles and tribu- 
lations on the way. They had no commis- 
saries and lines of supply. They just started 
toward the Holy Land. 

Only two reached Constantinople—be- 
draggled, torn, suffering; but the point is 
the other 3, lost on the road, their numbers 
down; there was not a thought of turning 
back. They had faith. And they moved on 
into the Holy Land to carry out the mission 
for which they started. 

Faith unlocked the energies of that whole 
Continent and carried men forward through 
the sufferings and hardships that were al- 
most inconceivable. 

And then, let's come down in years to 
something nearer our own shores, but of 
course in size much smaller. In 1620 a little 
group of Pilgrims started out from the east- 
ern seaboard of the Atlantic; and they land- 
ed at Plymouth Rock, after a passage across 
a stormy ocean that today no one in his 
senses would think of attempting to use. 

They came across without the slightest 
diminution in their faith that here in this 
untried, unchartered land they could build 
for themselves a place in which they would 
prosper and they could stand up right be- 
fore their God. 

WHAT MEN CAN OVERCOME 


And they made among themselves a com- 
pact, and it began, “In the name of God, 
amen.” 

I cite these two just to show what men 
can overcome, and I assure the ladies, when 
I use the term “men,” I mean humanity as 
a whole, 

But what people can overcome when they 
believe in others. Those of you who have 
seen the incredible deeds of devoted and 
dedicated men on the battlefield, know that 
you do not have to go back even to the 
Pilgrims to be certain of this same truth. 

The achievements of believing men and 
women then in every generation remains a 
challenge to us in ours. Faith has indeed 
moved mountains. 
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Now ours Is a time when great things must 
again be dared in faith. 

Around the world men and women anxious- 
ly search the future for the dawning of a 
just and lasting peace. Its winning cannot 
be left to the diplomat and the soldier. His- 
tory is filled with the stories of their fail- 
ures, no matter how skillful or devoted their 
efforts. 

Yet those failures have not destroyed hope. 
There is no other longing of men so uni- 
versal and so indestructible as the yearning 
for a lasting, just and noble peace. y 

I believe that even if this goal seems for 
the moment far beyond our reach, there is, 
nevertheless, much that each of us, you and 
I, everybody in this audience, can do to heip 
attain it. 

Let me speak then for a moment, not as 
this Nation’s Chief Executive whose days are 
largely devoted to the efforts of Government 
to secure peace, but as a private citizen, a 
single member of one of the constituent 
bodies of this council of churches. 

But I must speak also, inescapably, as 
one who has seen at first hand the almost 
miraculous battlefield achievements of men 
bound together by mighty devotion to a 
worthy cause. ` i! 

A thousand experiences have convinced me 
beyond room for doubt that common and 
fervent dedication to a noble purpose multi- 
plies the strength of the individuals and the 
body, and brings within the scope of their 
capabilities almost any conceivable objec- 
tive. 

Today, now the campaign for a just and 
lasting peace desperately needs the lifting 
and transforming power that comes from 
men and women, the world over, respond- 
ing to their highest allegiances and to their 
best motives. 

Now, how can we help strike this spark 
of dedication in receptive hearts around the 
earth? 

I believe that you, members of this con- 
vocation, spiritual leaders of a great world 
organization, together with your brethren 
of other faiths, can lead the way. The goal 
should be nothing short of inviting every 
single person in every single country in the 
world who believes in the power of a Supreme 
Being to join in a mighty, simultaneous, 
intense act of faith. 

That act of faith might take the form of 
a personal prayer by the hundreds upon 
hundreds of millions—delivered simulta- 
neously and feverently for the devotion; wis- 
dom and stamina to work unceasingly for a 
just and lasting peace, 

If this mass dedication, launched an 
unending campaign for peace, supported 
consequently by prayer, I am certain won- 
drous results would ensue. 

First, and at the very least, there would be 
a reminder to each of us that the cause of 
peace needs God. We would come to know 
also that responsibility for peace or conflict 
rests in some degree with ench of us. 

Each would be heartened and strengthened 
by the certainty of close comradeships in 
faith and purpose. Thus, there would be 
set in motion a great and growing force that 
could unify men in peace as a common peril 
unifies them in war. 

There would be initiated unceasing and 
universal study of the principal factors in 
the global problems that seem to impede 
Progress toward peace. There would be gen- 
erated a support for honest and devoted 
world leaders that would inspire them to 
plumb new depths of knowledge and under- 
standing, and seek new paths toward con- 
elltation. 

There would spring forth and be carried 
out new projects for defeating the despair 
and suffering and hopelessness in which mil- 
lions now live. And the destruction of the 
conditions that shrivel the soul and starve 
the body would add new millions to the sol- 
diers of the faith, the faith that the children 
of God can live if they so will, in the cli- 
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mate and the relationships that mean jus- 
tice and decency and peace for all. 

Now, my friends of this great conyoca- 
tion, I hope you do not deem me presump- 
tuous in expressing to you my personal be- 
lief in your opportunities and capabilities 
as spiritual leaders of men; but if I have, I 
plead in extenuation, the universal realiza- 
tion that the time has come when for man- 
kind there is no substitute for a just and 
lasting peace. 

We may have ignorance and selfishness 
and greed and atheism and war and destruc- 
tion; or we may have courage and stamina 
and understanding and faith and peace. 

None of us is denied the high honor of 
working in this cause, May each of us have 
the vision to recognize his own opportunity 
to contribute, effectively. May each of us 
in his own faith find the strength to do his 
full part. 

Thank you, my friends. 


Administration Position on Farm Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Administration Position on 
Farm Prices.“ The article was published 
in the summer of 1954 issue of Grain 
Quarterly, and was written by Don 
Paarlberg, Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture in the Cabinet of President 
Eisenhower. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADMINISTRATION POSITION ON FARM PRICES 


(By Don Paarlberg, Assistant to the Secretary 

3 of Agriculture) 

The administration’s major proposals re- 
garding changes in agricultural price policy 
are these: 

That a part of our burdensome stocks be 
set aside and eliminated from price-support 
computations in order to ease the transition 
to the new program. 

That Federal assistance be given to in- 
crease the exports of American farm products 
both within and outside the normal channels 
of trade. 

That for the basic commodities, except to- 
bacco, a change be made from price support 
at rigid 90 percent of parity to price support 
at 75 to 90 percent of parity, depending on 
supply. 

That beginning January 1, 1956, parity for 
all farm products be figured on a modernized 
basis which takes account of present produc- 
tion methods and changes in supply and de- 
mand that have occurred during the more 
than 40 years since 1910-14. 

That when land must be diverted from 
production agricultural conservation pro- 
gram funds be used to help farmers make 
these adjustments in a manner that will ad- 
vance soll conservation and long-term 
efficiency. 

The President's message sets a new direc- 
tion for agriculture, and recommends that 
we proceed thereon gradually rather than 
with haste. This program involves bullding 
for better, steadier farm income by strength- 
ening those institutions which have long 
been the pride and hope of American agri- 
culture—freedom and responsibility. 
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A number of questions have been asked 
regarding these proposals, Here are some of 
the questions most frequently asked and the 
answers. 

How great are the changes which are 
proposed? 

Only 20 percent of United States farm in- 
come is obtained from the five commodities 
(wheat, corn, cotton, rice and peanuts) for 
which it is proposed that we change from 
rigid to flexible supports, For these five 
basic commodities, changes in the level of 
price support would be moderate. There are 
only seven States in which these commodi- 


- ties bring in 40 percent or more of the farm 


income. 

Under these proposals, could the support 
price move up as well as down? 

Yes, the support price could move in either 
direction. 

Under the proposed legislation, as under 
present law, the dollar level of price sup- 
port depends on the index of prices paid by 
farmers for goods and services—the so- 
called parity index. If this index rises, the 
the dollar level of price support rises, other’ 
things being equal. 

While the proposed legislation calls for a 
schedule of price floors between 75 and 90 
percent of parity, based on supply, it pro- 
vides discretionary authority to support the 
price at higher levels than called for by the 
price support schedule if conditions justify. 

Furthermore, it authorizes raising the 
level of price support above 90 percent of 
parity if emergency conditions should pre- 
vail, 7 

Beyond that, the free market price can 
rise above the support level or above 90 per- 
cent of parity if the commodity concerned is 
in short supply or is urgently needed. 

What will happen to farm income under 
these proposals? 

First of all, the level of farm income de- 
pends far more on general economic condi- 
tions than it does on the level of price sup- 
ports. The chart on page 37 reveals that 
prices of supported and nonsupported farm 
commodities have behaved in similar fash- 
ion during the past 22 years. 

Since the program would not become oper- 
ative until 1955, this year’s farm income 
would be in no way altered. 

Next year, or any year, the farm income 
from nonbasic crops would not be affected 
directly, since legislation for these crops 
would generally remain as before. These 
nonbasic crops bring in about three-fourths 
of our farm income. 

The set-aside will cushion next year's 
change over to the flexible provisions of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949. ¢ 

Modernized parity would not begin until 
January 1, 1956, and transitional parity would 
ease that shift, 

For 1955, if the program recommended by 
the President is enacted into law, farm in- 
comes would be slightly higher than would 
be the case if no legislative action were taken 
and the Agricultural Act of 1949 became ef- 
fective. The provision for the set-aside 
would mean higher support prices than 
would otherwise be the case, and would make 
these prices easier to obtain. 

For subsequent years, after the program 
got fully underway, there is no better state- 
ment than that made by the President: 
“Year in and year out, it (the program) will 
provide the best prospects for the stability 
and growth of farm income.” 

There is interest in a comparison of farm 
income as between the administration’s pro- 
posal and a continuation of 90 percent of 
parity. Setting aside for the moment such 
considerations as cost and storage problems, 
it appears that in the short run, incomes 
from wheat and cotton would be slightly 
higher with 90 percent of parity; in the long 
run, because of loss of markets, acreage cuts, 
and the price depressing effect of surpluses, 
incomes from these commodities would be 
lower if support at 90 percent of parity is 
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attempted than if the President's recommen- 
dations were adopted, 

The level of farm income resulting from a 
proposed farm program is an important, but 
not a sole, criterion of the appropriateness 
of that program. . 

If prices are lowered, won't farmers in- 
crease their production so as to maintain 
their incomes? 

This problem has been studied by an im- 
pressive number of scientists; there is no 
competent piece of research known to us 
which supports the contention that a lowered 
price brings increased production. 

The question of bow farmers respond to 
price changes is a searching one; a correct 
answer must be given if wise decisions are 
to be made. 

If farmers increase production when prices 
fall relatively, then they act contrary to their 
own interests and contrary to the needs of 
consumers. Such a situation would be in- 
tolerable and would call for a full fledged 
system of Government controls. 

If farmers decrease production when prices 
fall relatively, then they mske adjustments 
which are in the interests of all concerned, 
and can safely be entrusted with a large 
degree of freedom in planning their pro- 
duction. 

Careful studies indicate that the latter 
is the case. 

Why are hogs now selling at about 120 per- 
cent of parity? Because farmers decreased 
their production in response to the lower 
prices of 1952. 

Why do we now have record numbers of 
cattle on farms and ranches? Because our 
livestock farmers responded to the favorable 
prices of several years ago. 

Many people who profess to believe that 
& low price causes increased production do 
not, by their actions, support this belief. 
When greater production is desired they ask 
for higher, not lower price support. 

The Congress has acted wisely in the past 
with reference to this issue. When greater 
production was needed, as for flaxseed during 
the war, the support price was raised. When 
supplies of potatoes became burdensome, 
price supports were withdrawn. 

One may well question the argument that 
the price supports which were used to en- 
courage increased production during the war 
should now be used to prevent such produc- 
tion Increases. 

Those crops which have not been under 
production control during the past 20 years 
in general exhibit a fairly good balance of 
supply and demand. Supplies in genera) are 
not burdensome and prices have averaged as 
high as for the controlled crops. This seems 
to demonstrate that farmers respond in a 
rational manner to changes in price. 

The effect of price on production is 
obscured by a number of factors. For ex- 
ample, farmers respond not to the price of a 
commodity as such but to the price of one 
commodity relative to another. The degree 
of response depends on the availability of 
alternative opportunities. For some com- 
modities there are attractive alternatives; for 
others there is little choice. The length of 
time required to bring about a production 
change varies with the nature of the prod- 
uct. Broiler production can be increased or 
decreased in response to price changes within 
about 4 months’ time. For most crops, a 
year is required. For cattle 3 or 4 years are 
needed. For many fruits, price changes do 
not have their full effect until a decade or 
more has passed. 

It has been found that in the absence of 
controls, if the price of cotton changes 10 
percent, the acreage of cotton the following 
year changes about 2 percent, in the same 
direction. Wheat acreage responds in a 
similar manner. Corn acreage is less respon- 
sive to price changes; the acreage of flaxseed 
increases and decreases sharply from year to 
year as prices change. ; 
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It is not proposed in the administration's 
recommendations that price changes should 
bear full responsibility for shifts in the pro- 
duction of basic crops. Authority for acreage 
control must be retained and must be used. 
But price and production controls would be 
operating togeher to bring about needed pro- 
duction changes, rather than working against 
one another, as at present. 

An argument for flexible supports is that 
they will permit shifts from commodities 
which are in abundant supply to those in 
greater need, To what products could farm- 
ers shift? 

Some of our present acreages should be 
shifted out of crops and into sod and wood- 
lots. This would be in the interest of wise 
Jand use, and would restore the more de- 
sirable pattern which existed prior to the 
offering of high incentives for expanded 
production. 

We are consuming, today, about the same 
amount of meat per capita as did our grand- 
fathers 50 years ago. There is an opportu- 
nity to increase our production and con- 
sumption of meat, milk, and eggs above pres- 
ent levels. We are far from having reached 
the limit in providing our people with these 
nutritious and palatable foods. As the rich- 
est nation in the world, we could afford to 
eat more livestock products; several nations 
exceed us in per capita consumption of the 
protective livestock foods. This is true of 
Argentina, Australia, and New Zealand. 
Livestock production requires a large acreage 
to provide a given supply of food. It takes 
about 7 acres devoted to the production of 
livestock products to produce as much food 
energy as 1 acre of grain. When acreage is 
abundant, livestock production is a logical 
use of land and labor. But this can occur 
only when price relationships permit the 
shift from grain to livestock. 

Sharp changes in the volume of livestock 
production are not desirable, and are not 
recommended. But moderate shifts in this 
direction, made voluntarily by farmers in re- 
sponse to price changes, would go a long way 
toward finding profitable uses for our agri- 
cultural resources which are in line with 
sound land use practices, nutritional require- 
ments, and consumer needs. 

An illustration of what might be accom- 
plished in this field is given by the poultry 
industry which during the past several dec- 
ades has improved quality, lowered costs, and 
greatly expanded per capita consumption of 
poultry products. During the past 30 years, 
per capita consumption of eggs and chicken 
meat increased 25 and 54 percent, respec- 
tively. 

Currently, we could be using more pork. 

During the past half century we have 
improved our level of living as measured by 
housing, education, transportation, and 
clothing. We have not improved our level 
of living as measured by per capita con- 
sumption of red meat. There is an oppor- 
tunity to do so. 

Is not national income related to farm in- 
come at a ration of 7 to 1, and should we 
not therefore endeavor to maintain farm in- 
come at a high level so as to assure a high 
national income? 

We should endeavor to maintain farm in- 
come at high levels in the interests of both 
farmers and nonfarmers. This should be 
done through methods that encourage effi- 
cient production and move farm products 
into use rather than into government stor- 
age. 

There is a relationship between farm in- 
come and national income, but it is not 
always 7 to 1, there is nothing automatic 
about it, and causation does not necessarily 
Me with farm income. 

Years ago, when a large percentage of our 
people were farmers, the ratio was 2 to 1. 
During the late 1940’s the ration was about 
7 to 1. Currently itis 10 to 1. A decade or 
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two from now, if the trend toward urbaniza- 
tion continues, the ratio may become 15 to 1. 
During several postwar years the ratio has 
not held; farm incomes declined and na- 
tional income increased. 

Even if the ratio were consistently 7 to 1 
this would not demonstrate that causation 
lay with agriculture. If farm income and 
national income are found to be associated, 
it still remains to be determined whether the 
one causes the other, or the other causes the 
the one, or whether they are both the result 
of a third force. The cock crows at the break 
of day, but it does not logically follow that 
he causes the sun to rise. 

It is doubtful that a dollar, once it got 
into the pocket of a farmer, would enjoy the 
unique distinction of multiplying itself 
seven times. 

There are other ratios that bear a fairly 
constant relationship to national income. 
The value of new construction is maintained 
fairly well at a ratio of about 9 to 1; for sales 
of Sears, Roebuck & Co. the ratio is reason- 
ably stable at about 1,200 to 1. If blind 
faith is to be placed in ratios, then one can 
make a case for maintaining national in- 
come through subsidies to our mail order 
houses rather than to our farmers. It would 
be far cheaper. 

There is a relationship of agriculture to the 
rest of the economy, and it is probably simi- 
lar to the relationship of the various mem- 
bers of the human body to one another. 
Each is important, but there is no one 
organ on which the health of the body ex- 
clusively depends. 

Is not price support at 90 percent of parity 
necessary to protect the small farmer? 

Such benefits as are given by price sup- 
ports tend to be distributed on a bushelage 
or poundage basis. It is obvious, therefore, 
that. large operators are helped more than 
small ones. e 

A recent study of the potato program, done 
at the University of Minnesota, reached the 
conclusion that potato price support speeded 
the shift from the small operation to the 
highly specialized commercial unit, 

The problem of the small farmer is pri- 
marily that of increasing the size of his 
operation and improving his efficiency. Re- 
search, education, and credit are often more 
appropriate to his needs than price support, 
which on his few bushels or bales, nets him 
littie extra income, The extra dollars which 
might come to the small farmer through 
price support are important. But for every 
dollar that comes to him, many more dollars 
come to the big operator and the competi- 
tive advantage of the large operator is there- 
by increased. - 

In North Dakota, for the 1953 crop, the 
average wheat loan was $2,890 and the aver- 
age of the 5 largest loans in the State was 
$71,253. In Iowa, the average corn loan was 
$2,154, while the average of the 5 largest 
loans was $98,535. In Mississippi, the aver- 
age cotton loan was $372 and the average 
of the five largest loans was $479,535, 

Is it not true that the flexible supports 
give assistance to farmers when the supply 
is short and they least need it, and lower 
the supports when the supply is large and 
most needed? 

It is true that the level of support varies 
inversely with the supply, but it is not true 
that farmers are helped in a manner incon- 
sistent with their needs. Under the act of 
1949 a normal supply is supported at 90 
percent of parity and a large supply, 130 
percent of normal, is supported at 75 percent 
of parity. With these supports, the larger 
supply brings in 8 percent more gross income 
than does the normal supply. 

Under the flexible price supports, supply 
and price fluctuate inversely, tending to sta- 
bilive gross farm income. Under rigid price 
supports, gross farm income is unstabilized, 
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since price is not permitted to compensate 
for changes in volume. 

The misunderstanding comes from focus- 
ing on price as a sole objective, overlooking 
the important fact that income is more im- 
portant than price, and income is the product 
of quantity times price. 

Since the program recommended by the 
President would indicate supports at or near 
90 percent of parity over the years, what ob- 
jection can there be to making these sup- 
ports mandatory at 90 percent? 

The Agricultural Act of 1949 and other 
relevant legislation were written with a view 
toward maintaining supplies of basic com- 
modities at levels which would call for price 
supports at or near 90 percent of parity. No 
important changes have been proposed in 
this, beyond suggesting increases In the nor- 
mal carryover of wheat and cotton. If the 
administration's proposals are adopted, and 
if supplies are kept in line as the basic law 
contemplates, prices would be supported at 
or near 90 percent of parity under the loan 
Program. 

There are several unpredictable factors. 
however, which might create supplies in ex- 

dess of the quantities contemplated. 

The minimum acreage provisions for cer- 
tain crops might be raised. 

Acreage allotments and marketing quotas 
might not be invoked. g 

Yields might be exceptionally high. 

Export markets might suddenly be dimin- 
ished. 

Domestic outlets might be curtailed. 

If supplies piled up as a consequence of 
such circumstances, it is important that 
there be an opportunity for lowering the sup- 
port price, to encourage consumption, to re- 
duce the incentive for high production, and 
to encourage desirable shifts in the pattern 
of production, This is the reason why flexi- 
bility is desirable, even though it is con- 
templated that the support price would nor- 
mally hold within the upper limits of th 
75 to 90 percent range. ' 

Flexible supports serve to call constantly 
to farmers’ attention the fact that supplies 
must be held In line with demand In order 
for price supports to remain at or near 90 
percent of parity. 

How much have farm programs cost during 
the past 22 years? 

One hears various answers; the cost has 
been quoted by some at "a little over a bil- 
lon dollars“ and by others at “about $16 
billion.” Which is correct? 

Strangely enough, each is correct if one 
properly specifies what is being included in 
the cost. 

Suppose we were to ask a group of farmers 
how much it costs to operate a tractor. One 
would report on the cost of gas and oil only. 
Another would add the cost of repairs, depre- 
ciation, interest, and taxes. Still another, if 
he wanted to make the figure impressive, 
would add the wages of the man driving the 
tractor. 

It is the same way in reporting the cost 
of price supports. Those who wish to keep 
the figure low report only the direct costs to 
the Commodity Credit Corporation of price- 
support programs—a little over a billion dol- 
lars. This omits other programs which have 
essentially the same purpose but are handled 
— other agencies or are differently accounted 

‘or, 

Those who wish to report a high figure 
quote $16 billion which includes costs of 
Programs for conserving the soll, extending 
credit and other activities not directly related 
to the support of prices or incomes. 

The Department of Agriculture made a 
study in which the cost was totaled for those 
programs and only those programs aimed 

imarily at supporting prices and incomes. 

included the International Wheat 
Agreement, surplus disposal, and related 
programs. Administrative costs, interest 
sharges, and all overhead items were in- 
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cluded. The figure that came out was $7.5 
billion. This would be an average of about 
$60 per farmer per year If all farmers shared 
equally, which, of course, they do not. Some 
receive many times this amount; others re- 
ceive little or nothing. 

I anticipate an associated question—how 
much Government help has been extended to 
nonfarm people through subsidies of various 
kinds? 

I can only say that this Is a statistical no- 
man's land with figures embracing a wide 
range and being less well documented than 
the estimates for agriculture. 

Perhaps, as for the boy eating apples, the 
question is not whether we are getting as 
much as the next fellow but whether what 
we are getting is really best for us. I com- 
mend the issue to you on that basis. 

Why should we try something new at this 
time, when there is some uncertainty re- 
garding the economic outlook? 

The program recommended is not new; in 
its essential elements it has had strong bi- 
partisan support In both Houses of Congress. 
The record abounds with statements given in 
favor of flexible supports by individuals and 
groups who now oppose them. 

Some people seem to agree that the recom- 
mended farm program is sound but feel that 
it should not be enacted at this time. 

The recommended program will have no 
effect in the immediate future, as it would 
not alter the situation in any way until the 
1955 crop is harvested, a year or more hence, 
Even then the changes would be slight. 
Modernized parity will not begin for the 
basic commodities until January 1, 1956. 

The responsibilities of leadership call for 
the implementation for the 1955 crop of 
sound legislation which has now been post- 
poned 6 years, 

What happens if no price-support legisla- 
tion is passed? 

In the event of no new legislation we would 
go to the permanent features of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949. This act Is largely the 
basis of the administration's proposals, so 
that if there is no new legislation, the major 
part of the administration program would 
become law automatically. 


Resolution of Veterans of Foreign Wars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARLE C. CLEMENTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, T ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a resolution 
passed by the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
at Philadelphia, August 6, 1954. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States approved and vigorously sup- 
ported the principle of using impounded 
funds and assets of enemy nationals to pay 
damage claims to American servicemen who 
suffered brutal and inhuman treatment as 
prisoners of war of the Japanese and German 
enemy forces. This is only fitting and proper 
that those who suffered so deeply at the 
hands of our enemies should be compensated 
in some measure from the impounded funds 
and assets of former enemy nationals. 

The Veterans of Forelgn Wars is Informed 
that efforts are being made through pro- 
posed legislation in the Congress of the 
United States to return these impounded 
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funds and assets in the amount of approxi- 
mately $500 million to the former Japanese 
and German owners, including millions of 
dollars to the I. G. Farben industries which 
helped to enable Hitler to wage war against 
the free world. 

The 55th annual and national encamp- 
ment of the Veterans of Foreign Wars called 
upon the Congress of the United States to 
delay action upon such proposed legislation 
until a study has been made to determine 
the amount of money needed adequately 
to compensate American servicemen who 
suffered inhuman treatment at the hands 
of their Japanese and German captors. The 
American taxpayers should not be called 
upon to provide these payments out of tax 
funds while Japanese and German nationals 
receive this windfall of approximately $1 
billion. 


International Crisis ls 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. JUDD. Mr, Speaker, recently we 
have witnessed the almost comical spec- 
tacle of all sorts of persons falling over 
each other in an effort to clamber 
aboard the anti-Communist bandwagon, 
Apparently they imagine that a single be- 
lated vote to outlaw the Communist Par- 
ty will cause our people to forget their 
years of softness toward the Communist 
conspiracy at home and abroad. 

One organization that has no need 
either to apologize or to try to cover up 
its past on this most important issue of 
our time is the American Federation of 
Labor. For two decades it has been 
valiantly fighting to expose and destroy 
this threat to every freedom and value 
we cherish. Furthermore, it consist- 
ently proposes concrete steps to take and 
policies to follow. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I include a splendid 
statement analyzing the twin perils we 
face as a result of Communist gains in 
Asia and the further weakening and di- 
vision of the free world resulting from 
its confusion under the impact of the 
deceptive peaceful-coexistence and ex- 
pand-trade maneuver by the Commu- 
nists, and suggesting the course we 
should follow. 

The statement follows: 


INTERNATIONAL Crisis—STATEMENT BY Exxcu- 
TIVE COUNCIL, A. F. or L., AUGUST 12, 1954 


The free world is beset by new and dan- 
gerous perils. The security is gravely en- 
dangered by illusions about the role of So- 
viet communism since the death of Stalin. 
Anxious for peace and eager to live and let 
live, the democracies have, in varying degrees, 
ignored the basic, permanent threat of the 
Moscow-Peiping military axis and its world- 
wide Communist conspiracy. This has led 
to a serious weakening of their sense of 
urgency and vigilance. Their will to cooper- 
ate and unite for a common cause has been 
shaken. Their drive to become strong 
enough to deter and defeat direct and in- 
direct Soviet aggression has been dangerous- 
ly slackened. Some in the free world (Bevan, 
Nehru) even go so far as to oppose every 
effort by the democracies to promote their 
collective security and self-preservation on 
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the ground that such efforts are harmful to 
peace. 

Costly concessions have been made to the 
Communist imperialists on the pretext that 
they must not be displeased or provoked. 
These concessions (Indochina) have not al- 
leviated but aggravated world tension and 
have encouraged the Communists in their 
conspiracy to subvert all free societies and 
to foist upon them totalitarian dictatorships, 
In this situation, the Kremlin and its Junior 
partner in plunder (Mao Tse-tung) have suc- 
ceeded.in misleading many people to trust 
the stepped-up Soviet propaganda for so- 
called coexistence. Given the habit of the 
democracies to relax their vigilance and re- 
duce their strength the moment they feel 
that the threat to their freedom and peace 
has abated, reliance on this Soviet strategy 
is fatal to the security of the free world. 

If Moscow were sincere in its revival of this 
maneuver, defised by Lenin in 1920 in order 
to gain time for preparing the final assault 
on the democracies, it would first of all liqui- 
date its activities aimed against the existence 
of those with whom it claims to seek co- 
existence. These fifth-column activities, di- 
rected by the Kremlin, have but one aim— 
to subvert, overthrow, and replace the gov- 
ernments with which the U. S. S. R. is sup- 

to be at peace or even has special 
treaties of alliance and friendship. These 
Communist activities are a form of indirect, 
but nonetheless infernal, Soviet aggres- 
sion—fatal to the freedom and national in- 
dependence of big as well as small nations 
(China, 1945; Czechoslovakia, 1048). Before 
there could ever be coexistence, conducive to 
the peace and well-being of all mankind, the 
Soviet dictatorship would have to fulfill cer- 
tain conditions. Let the U. S. S. R. go back 
to its borders of 1939 (pre-Stalin-Hitler 
pact). Let the Kremlin accept U. N.-super- 
vised democratic elections in all areas of 
tension (Germany, Korea). Let Moscow 
agree to the actual banning of atomic and 
hydrogen weapons through effective inter- 
Dational inspection and control. 

The executive council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor rejects the notion that the 
free world must choose between coexistence— 
the policy of -successive or massive appease- 
ment of the Soviet aggressors—and. a policy of 
waging a preventive war against the Moscow- 
Peiping Axis. We sincerely want peace with 
freedom. We, therefore, reject both of these 
policies. The policy of coexistence can 
lead only to another world war—under con- 
ditions in which the democracies would, 
morally, materially, and militarily be far less 
able to resist, let alone defeat, the Commu- 
nist enemy. 

Instead of helping the Communist dicta- 
torship to overcome the serious economic and 
political difficulties now besetting the Soviet 
orbit, instead of providing these totalitarian 
aggressors with the commodities and credit 
they need for strengthening and streamlin- 
ing their already powerful and dangerous 
war machines, let the democracies pursue a 
positive program to aid freedom and peace 
through building up their own unity and 
ever greater strength. The executive council 
of the A. F. of L. proposes that this program 
should have among its guiding lines the fol- 
lowing measures: 

1. Complete rearmament—military, eco- 
nomic, political, and social—adequate 
enough to discourage and defeat Communist 
subversion and aggression against the free 
nations on all continents. 

2. Setting of definite time limits for grant- 
ing independence to the colonial and semi- 
colonial peoples, as the United States did in 
the Philippine Islands. 

3. Expansion of purchasing power, produc- 
tivity, and trade and stabilization of the 
prices of basic raw materials (rubber, tin, 
etc.) within the free world. 

4. U. N. supervised democratic elections 
m all areas of conflict (Germany, Korea, 
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China, Indochina) in order to reduce inter- 
national tension and to enable the people of 
these countries to achieve genuine national 
reunification in freedom and to select gov- 
ernments which shall enjoy full sovereignty 
in their foreign as well as domestic affairs. 

5. Rigid and permanent opposition to ad- 
mitting into United Nations membership the 
Mao Tse-tung regime or any other govern- 
ment which (a) has been imposed on a na- 
tion by a foreign power; (b) which exercises 
effective control of the country by denying 
its people the human rights specified in the 
U. N. Charter; and (e) which is engaged in, 
or has been found guilty of, aggression 
against the United Nations. 

6. Bilateral nonaggression and mutual-aid 
pacts between free nations (United States 
and Republic of Korea, Philippines, Nation- 
alist China) until such time as agreements 
can be reached for organizing a more inclu- 
sive collective security system. 

7. Negotiations for the settlement of in- 
ternational disputes to be conducted through 
regular diplomatic channels or through the 
channels of the United Nations with a view 
of etrengthening the U. N. as an instrument 
of world peace. 

8. Continuous and increased emphasis on 
advancing the cause of peace through pro- 
moting a genuine disarmament program—a 
practical program carried out in stages, ef- 
fectively controlled and inspected interna- 
tionally on both sides of the Iron Curtain, 

. * 


Hard-Money, High-Interest Policy of 1953 
SPEECH 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Parman] is recognized for 30 
minutes, 

Mr.PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
discuss the hard-money, high-interest 
policy of 1953. 

This chart was prepared by the Presi- 
dent's Council of Economic Advisers. It 
correctly reflects the trend of interest 
rates in 1953 and 1954. It will be noticed 
from this chart that United States Gov- 
ernment bonds long-term, corporate 
triple-A bonds—Moody’s—and Treas- 
ury bills go right along together with 
the monetary policy of the United States 
Government. 

The Government, through its agent or 
servant, the Open Market Committee of 
the Federal Reserve System, has the 
power to make money easy or to make 
money hard, to make interest rates low 
or to make interest rates high. The 
Government exercised that power in the 
early part of 1953, and by reason of that, 
it will be noticed that interest rates com- 
menced going up in the first month of 
1953, and they went up until about the 
middle of May, and for a reason now 
known commenced going down about 
May 11 and have been going down ever 
since. That is the easy-money policy. 
MONEY MANAGERS TOOK AN ABOUT FACE MAY 

11, 1953 


What I want to discuss with you is 


what happened on May 11, 1953. One 
week before May 11, 1953, or May 4, no- 
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tice was given that on the next Monday, 
May 11, 1953, a resolution would be in- 
troduced by Members of the House and 
Members of the Senate calling on the 
Federal Reserve Open Market Commit- 
tee to support Government bonds at par. 
The reason interest rates went up was 
because there was no support under Gov- 
ernment bonds. That support had been 
taken out. Therefore, this resolution 
was prepared and was introduced by me, 
but for the Democratic leaders in the 
House of Representatives, including the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. RAYBURN], 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack], and a majority of the 
Democratic members of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. In the Sen- 
ate, a similar resolution was introduced. 
So on that day, May 11, 1953, the Gov- 
ernment’s money masters took an about 
Iace and changed their policy entirely 
and commenced going the other way. 
This has been admitted. In the exten- 
sion of my remarks, I expect to show that 
by the highest authority in the United 
States, Mr. Martin, who is Chairman of 
the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve system, these bonds were al- 
lowed to go down. 
OPEN MARKET COMMITTEE CALLED UPON 
SUPPORT GOVERNMENT SECURITIES AT PAR 


I am inserting herewith a copy of a 
statement I made in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, May 11, 1953; also a copy of 
a resolution that was introduced in the 
House and Senate, asking the Open 
Market Committee to support the prices 
of Government securities at par, and a 
joint statement that was given out by 
the sponsors of the resolution in the 
House and Senate. It is as follows: 


FEDERAL Reserve CALLED Uron TO SUPPORT 
GOVERNMENT BONDS AT Par 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am intro- 
ducing today for the joint sponsors a reso- 
lution calling on the Federal Reserve Board 
and the Open Market Committee of the 
Federal Reserve System to support United 
States Government securities at par. In the 
resolution the phrase “should support,” and 
so forth, is used; the reason the word “di- 
rect“ is not used is because the Federal Re- 
serve System is an agency of Congress, and 
its officials will certainly carry out any ex- 
pressed will of Congress. 

In the House, although a bill or resolution 
can only bear the name of one Member, I 
have introduced the resolution, but the 
other cosponsors of it are Representatives 
RAYBURN, McCormack, Spence, MULTER, 
Rams, DEANE, O'Hara of Dlinois, Abox 10, 
DINGELL, ERERHARTER, BAILEY, PRICE, PERKINS, 
and Rocrrs of Colorado, 

Mr. Speaker, it was the traditional policy 
of this Government through the Open 
Market Committce of the Federal Reserve 
Board System for more than 15 years to sup- 
port United States Government securities at 
par, That policy commenced prior to World 
War II, it was in effect all during World 
War II. and it was not until March 1951 
that the Federal Reserve Board refused 
through the Open Market Committee to 
Turther support Government securities. As 
a result of that, long-term Government 
bonds have gone down to 97, 96, 95, 92, and 
finally to 91, 

The new policy is breaking faith with the 
people of this country who have a reason 
to believe and who had a reason to rely upon 
the traditional policy of the Federal Reserve 
System in the support of those bonds. It 
has broken that good faith. 


TO 
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Mr. Speaker, this resolution is offered for 
the purpose of restoring that traditional 
policy. I hope that there will be an early 
hearing and a favorable report and that the 
resolution will be adopted. It is not in the 
form of a bill, because a bill is unnecessary. 
The Federal Reserve System is an agency of 
the Congress, Anything that the Congress 
says that the Federal Reserve System should 
do, that System must do. It is supposed 
to represent the will of this body and the 
Senate. The resolution expresses that will 
for the purpose of getting those bonds sup- 
ported again as they were traditionally be- 
fore March 1951. 

In the Senate the resolution is cospon- 
sored, In addition to Senator Murray, by 
Senators LONG, Green, KILGORE, MAGNUSON, 
MANSFIELD, and HUMPHREY. 

The text of the resolution is as follows: 


“Concurrent resolution to provide for sup- 
port of the credit of the United States of 
America by the Federal Reserve System 
“Whereas millions of loyal and patriotic 

American citizens supported their Govern- 

ment during World War II by buying Goy- 

ernment bonds and have continued to do so 

since the end of World War II; 

“Whereas the Federal Reserve System has 
been pursuing a policy of refusing to do its 
part in supporting the credit of the United 
States of America by buying its proper share 
of Government bonds and other Government 
securities; 

“Whereas the credit of the United States 
of America has been impaired thereby; 

“Whereas as a consequence, Government 
securities have fallen below par and the cap- 
ital position of those with investments in 
previously issued Government securities has 
been seriously = 

“Whereas this policy of the Federal Reserve 
System has made it easier for banks, insur- 
ance companies, corporations, and private in- 
vestors to obtain higher interest rates, and 
thus higher profits, on money loaned to the 
Government; 

“Whereas the increased interest rates on 
Government securities will result In yast ad- 
ditional expenditures by the Federal Govern- 
ment and a substantial and unnecessary in- 
crease in the national debt; 

“Whereas this policy of the Federal Reserve 
System has increased interest rates not only 
on funds borrowed by the Federal Govern- 
ment, but has also helped to bring about a 
dangerous rise in interest rates on funds 
borrowed by (1) farmers, (2) foreign pur- 
chasers of American agricultural products, 
(3) home builders, (4) veterans who are 
buying homes and all other home buyers, 
(5) businessmen (particularly small-busi- 
ness men), and (6) local governments for the 
construction of schools, roads, water supply 
and sewage systems, and other essential pub- 
lic facilities; 

“Whereas this policy of the Federal Reserve 
System may tend, in combination with other 
factors, to bring on a decline in business ac- 
tivity throughout the economy and to ac- 
centuate the deflationary trend in American 
agriculture; 

“Whereas this policy of the Federal Reserve 
System is an ineffective and inappropriate 
substitute for soundly conceived measures 
to control the supply and use of credit and 
to maintain the value of the American 
dollar: 

“Whereas whatever flexibility is needed in 
the prices of Government bonds should take 
Place above par under the alternative pol- 
icy of Federal Reserve System support of 
Government bonds at par; 

“Whereas this policy of the Federal Reserve 
System undermines the ability of the United 
States of America to meet the financial prob- 
lems that would inevitably result from a 
new international emergency; 

“Whereas this policy of the Federal Reserve 
System violates the purposes of the Congress 
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in the creation of the Federal Reserve 
System; 

“Whereas this policy of the Federal Reserve 
System is inconsistent with the maintenance 
of maximum employment, production, and 
purchasing power as called for in the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946; 

“Whereas a policy of supporting United 
States Government securities at par will not 
only cost the taxpayers nothing, but will 
also result In a saving to the taxpayers and 
a profit to the Treasury: Now, therefore, 
be it — 

“Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and the Open Market 
Committee of the Federal Reserve System 
should support the price of United States 
Government securities at par, but not ex- 
ceeding par, as was done before the so- 
called ‘Treasury-Federal Reserve accord 
which was announced March 4, 1951.“ 

The jolnt statement that was prepared 
by the sponsors and released today was as 
follows: 

“A group of Senators and Representatives 
announced their intention to introduce In 
both Houses today a resolution to help stop 
the rapid and reckless Interest rate Increases 
resulting from the polictes of the Federal 
Reserve System and the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

“The resolution would require the Fed- 
eral Reserve System to support United States 
Cfvernment securities at par, thereby ena- 
bling the Government to borrow at lower 
interest rates. This in turn would permit 
low rates for farmers, businessmen, home 
buyers, local governments, and other bor- 
rowers. 

“Speaking on behalf of the group, Repre- 
sentatives Waicnt PatrmMan, Democrat, Texas, 
and Senator James E. Murray, Democrat, 
Montana, charged that In the brief 3-month 
period from December 1952, to March of this 
year, while the Government had to borrow 
large sums of money, the Federal Reserve 
System dumped about $900 million worth 
of Government securities. The Federal Re- 
serve System also refrained from buying any 
new Government securities. As a result, the 
price of long-term Government bonds has 
hit a new historic low. 

The refusal of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem to support the credit of the United 
States,“ stated Representative Parman and 
Senator Murray, ‘would be bad enough if it 
resulted only in additional billions of dol- 
lars In Government expenditures and the 
national debt. 

But it has also led to a dangerous spiral 
of interest-rate increases for private bor- 
rowers. 

First, there was an Increase in the in- 
terest on support loans to farmers and on 
Export-Import Bank loans for the purchase 
abroad of American cotton. Then came an 
increase in the commercial-bank rate on 
prime-business loans. This was followed by 
a rise in rates on consumer-installment 
loans. Over the last weekend the interest 
rate on VA- and FHA- insured home mort- 
gages was boosted. All of this is happening 
at a time when there Is a serious decline 
in agricultural prices and a growing danger 
that the agricultural price decline may spread 
to the rest of the economy. 

“ ‘The adoption of our resolution will help 
protect American farmers, veterans, home 
buyers, and small-business men against the 
harmful effects of further Interest-rate 
boosts and of undue tightening in the sup- 
ply of credit. The adoption of our resolu- 
tion will also provide invaluable insurance 
against the threat of future depressions, 
oe bankruptcies, and unemploy- 
ment.“ 

In past years Representative Parman and 
Senator Murray have coauthored many im- 
portant legislative measures, including the 
Employment Act of 1940, the legislation 
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which established the Smaller War Planta 

Corporation, and other statutes protecting 

American small-business enterprise.” 

DEMOCRATS FORCED REVERSAL OF HARD-MONEY 
POLICY 

President Eisenhower recently claimed 
credit for the fact that the decline in 
business activity had leveled off. Apart 
from the fact that this year’s recession 
need not have happened at all, if the 
decline has not been too large, the credit 
for that is rightfully ours rather than 
the Republicans. 

Few would dispute that the adminis- 
tratlon's policy of hard money and in- 
creased interest rates choked off the 
boom of 1953 and brought on the 1954 
recession. ‘This policy took the form of 
refusing to support the Government bond 
market, issuing new bonds at higher in- 
terest rates and thereby depressing the 
price of outstanding Government secur- 
ities below par, This policy was carried 
out despite the vigorous protests of Dem- 
ocratic Members of Congress. Under 
this policy, the Federal Reserve sold 
Government securities instead of buying 
them to support their price. Under this 
policy, as the President acknowledged in 
his January 1954 Economie Report, lend- 
ers became confused and did not know 
what to expect. Mortgage money to fi- 
nance new homes virtually disappeared 
from view. 

The hard-money policy was, of course, 
drastically reversed. The easing of 
credit sparked home building, which in 
turn has helped to keep the 1954 business 
recession in check. The facts about the 
reversal are not too widely known. 
Briefly, the reversal actually took place 
some time before the effects became visi- 
ble. The record will show that prior to 
May 11, 1953, the date of the resolution 
sponsored by Democratic leaders calling 
upon the Federal Reserve to resume pur- 
chases of Government securities and 
support the price of Government bonds 
at par, the Federal Reserve had been re- 
ducing its Government holdings. Imme- 
diately upon the introduction of the reso- 
lution of May 11, 1953, the Federal Re- 
serve Open Market Committee resumed 
open market purchases. By the end of 
May 1953, Federal Reserve weckly pur- 
chases exceeded $100 million. The de- 
cline in the price of Government securi- 
ties was halted in early June 1953. Asa 
result of Democratic pressure, the mar- 
ket price of the Treasury 242s has risen 
from a low of 89 to a premium over par. 
These bonds were selling at 89.20 June 
1, 1953. The 3½ s, which have gone to 
111 in a year, provide clear evidence that 
the interest-rate policy pursued in early 
1953 was much too high. These bonds 
were selling for 98.20 June 1, 1953, and 
110.8 on June 1, 1954. A discreet in- 
vestment by one who could read the 
signs could, and many probably did, 
make 15% percent in 1 year's time on a 
riskless investment in these 3%4-percent 
bonds. 

As a result of Democratic opposition to 
the hard-money policy and pressure on 
the Federal Reserve to reverse its policy 
of abandoning support of the Govern- 
ment bond market, money and credit 
haye become abundant and interest 
rates have declined. To the extent that 
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this reversal has caused the economic 
decline to be checked and made the out- 
look seem promising to the President, 
the credit for this quite properly belongs 
to the Democrats who opposed the hard- 
money policy of the President and his 
administration and forced its abandon- 
ment. 

Recovery of the economy after the ad- 
ministration reversed its hard-money, 
high-interest policy has been greatly re- 
tarded by the lack of assurance from the 
administration that. this ill-fated policy 
will not be repeated. 

May 26.1954. Mr. William McC. Mar- 
tin, Jr., Chairman of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System 
testified before the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee of the House as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Parman, In 1952, before the end of 
the year, what were your instructions to the 
one in charge of open-market operations in 
the New York bank? What was he supposed 
to do during the month of December 1952? 

Mr. Martin. I have no idea offhand. We 
have a meeting of the executive committee 
every 2 weeks. There have been very few 
exceptions to that, and we change our in- 
structions every 2 weeks. 

Mr. Parman. You change your instructions 
every 2 weeks. But generally, you were not 
buying bonds in 1952, in December, were 
you? You were not buying bonds? 

Mr. Martin. At the tail end of 1952? 

Mr. Parman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Martin. I don't think we were. 

Mr. Parman. What were your Instructions 
tm 1953, in the early part of the year? Were 
your instructions to tighten up, or to loosen 
up, on money? 

Mr. MARTIN. In the early part of 1953, as 
you well know, our policy was one of gen- 
eral restraint. 


It will be noticed that Mr. Martin ad- 
vocates putting on the brakes and pur- 
suing a policy of general restraint in 
early 1953. This was the commence- 
ment of the hard money, high-interest 
policy. 


Mr. Parman. Why did you do that? Why 
Were you putting on the brakes so? 

Mr. Martrn. At that particular time? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Martin, Because we feared, as I have 
testified repeatedly, a bubble on top of a 
boom, and we felt that the money supply 
should be permitted 

Mr. Parman. Well, in December 1952, you 
said the danger of inflation was over. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Param, you are not 
quoting me correctly. 

Mr. Parman. Well, the papers misquoted 
you, then. 

Mr. MARTIN. Well, the papers frequently 
misquote people. Not that I am attacking 
the papers, bu. 

Mr. Patman. Well, that was verified by 
your action in February reducing the mar- 
Ein requirement on stock-market transac- 
tions. If that is not in the direction of fight- 
ing deflation, I would like to know what it 
would be, 

Mr. Martin, The speech to which you re- 
fer, Mr. Parman, in 1952, was an address 
which I gave to the Investment Bankers 
Association. 

Mr. Patman. That is right. 

Mr. Martin. Without benefit of manu- 
script. 

Mr. Parman. Well, I am just quoting what 
wre papers sald, and I haven't seen it de- 


Mr, Martin. Well, I am not denying sll of 


the implications of this, but I believe that 
the danger of drastic inflation was coming 
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to a halt at the end of 1952, but it would 
have been—could have been—a very serious 
matter for us if the bubble that developed, 
the resurgence of business enthusiasm, if I 
may term it such, following President Elsen- 
hower's election, in 1952, had been permit- 
ted to run itself into a speculative fever, and 
therefore, we permitted interest rates to 
reflect the force of supply and demand. 

Mr. Parman. For how long did you do that, 
how many months? 

Mr. Martin. We did that roughly until the 
early part of May, 

Mr. Parman. May 11? 

Mr. Martin. Well, May 6 the Open Market 
Committee had its meeting and decided that 
we would reverse ourselves. 


The about face on the hard-money 
policy was not put into effect until May 
11 when the Open Market Committee 
went into the market and bought the 
first Government securities they had 
bought in months in order to start on 
the easy-money policy. 

VETERANS HARD HIT BY HIGH-INTEREST MOVE 


I am inserting herewith most of an 
article that appeared in the Washington 
Sunday Star, May 3, 1953: 

Interest Rates RAISED on UNITED STATES 
Homes Loans, ENDING LONG DISPUTE 
(By Robert J. Lewis) 

The Government yesterday raised interest 
rates on home loans in another move in its 
unmistakable tighter-money policy. 

The administration acted to raise interest 
rates on Government-aided housing by from 
one-quarter of 1 percent to one-half of 
1 percent. 

Climaxing a series of Treasury-sponsored 
mioves supporting higher interest rates, the 
action was reported to have been decided on 
by the White House Itself to settle a long- 
drawn-out controversy over whether or not 
home loan rates should be raised. 


GI MORTGAGE RATES 


Veterans’ Administration rates on GI 
mortgages were raised one-half of 1 per- 
cent across the board to bring them up from 
4 percent to 4½ percent. 

eral Housing Administration rates were 
raised one-quarter of 1 percent. Since FHA 
in the past has had a number of different 
rates, the one-quarter of 1 percent Increase 
means that in the future some FHA loans 
will be at a rate of 4½ percent, come at 414 
percent, and others will remain at 4 per- 
cent. 

In general, however, both FHA and GI 
rates for single-family homes, will now be 
equal at 4% percent. Previously on such 
leans, the GI rate was 4 percent and the 
FHA rate was 414. Rates for apartment con- 
struction in the future will be 4½ percent. 
Rates for military, defense, and cooperative 
housing will remain at 4 percent. 

The increase will cost a veteran borrow- 
ing $10,000 on a GI mortgage an additional 
$840 over a 25-year lonn period. The loss 
would be greater if interest on this amount 
were to be figured in. 


/ ACTION IS RELUCTANT 


Two leading housing officials said the in- 
creases were authorized reluctantly. 

Veterans’ Administrator Carl R. Gray, Jr., 
said the action was taken “only as a last 
resort and after extended consultation with 
cther Government agencies concerned with 
housing and fiscal policies.” 


Several questions occur to me in read- 
ing this article. First, why was the 
Treasury pressuring for higher interest 
rates on housing loans, including veter- 
ans’ loans, just a week before the Treas- 
ury evidently knew the hard-money pol- 
icy was going to be changed completely? 
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In other words, within 1 week from that 
time, the monetary policy would be eased 
and the very argument that was used to 
support a higher interest rate, May 3, 
would not be persuasive at all after the 
policy was changed. Furthermore, the 
interest rates that were put into effect, 1 
week before the hard-money policy was 
reversed have remained in effect, which 
gives a windfall to those receiving the 
increased interest rates. The rates 
that were announced on May 3, 1953, 
should have been canceled the next week 
when the monetary policy was changed. 
These rates have remained in effect and 
have not been reduced, which is very 
unfair to veterans and others who are 
required to pay these rates, which were 
based upon the continuance of the hard- 
money policy. It will be noticed that 
‘the article states that the increase will 
cost each yeteran borrowing $10,000 on 
his GI mortgage an additional $840 over 
a 25-year loan period. 

It would be interesting to know how 
many veterans the past year have been 
required to sign up to pay $840 addi- 
tions on their $10,000 mortgages because 
of the unnecessay increase in interest 
rates. 

Commencing in March 1951, when the 
Board of Governors declared their in- 
dependence from the Executive over the 
objection of the President at that time, 
who was Mr. Truman, the Board defied 
Mr. Truman. They went ahead, al- 
though they had promised Mr, Truman, 
as President of the United States, that 
they would continue to support Govern- 
ment bonds, as they had in the past, and 
Government bonds had not up until that 
time for over 10 years been allowed to go 
below par. The Board in conference 
with the President promised to continue 
that policy, but after they got out of the 
meeting and they met with the repre- 
sentatives of the private banks, they de- 
cided they would not go along with the 


President and they would take the sup- 


port out from under the Government 

bonds. That was March 4, 1951. 

DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATION UNDER PRESIDENT 
TRUMAN OPPOSED CHANGING WORLD WAR It 


PATTERN OF INTEREST RATES ON THE NATIONAL 
DEBT 


First. Mr. Eccles, as Chairman of the 
Board of Governors, caused the first 
break in wartime rates in July 1947, by 
permitting the three-eighths percent re- 
turn on Treasury bills and the seven- 
eighths percent rate on certificates to be 
discontinued. This permitted these 
Tates to go up and up, agricultural 
prices commencing to go down imme- 
diately. 

Second. President Truman evidently 
did not like this, and when the time 
came, in February 1948, Mr. Eccles was 
not reappointed Chairman of the Board, 
although Mr. Eccles claimed that the re- 
appointment had been promised him by 
President Truman. Mr. Eccles was noti- 
fied 2 months before the time for the 
appointment by Dr. Steelman that he 
would not be reappointed. Mr. Eccles’ 
friends wanted him to be vice chairman, 
but President Truman refused to appoint 
a vice chairman. Notwithstanding this, 


he remained on the Board. 
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Third. President Truman had the en- 
tire Board in his office, January 30, 1951, 
and received a promise from the Board 
in the public interest that they would 
continue to support long-term Govern- 
ment bonds at par. This, the Open 
Market Committee, which has on it five 
representatives of the private banks, re- 
fused to go along with the promise, and 
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permitted bonds to go down below par. 
President Truman tried everything with- 
in his power to prevent it from being 
done, but the Board went back on him, 
defied him, and did it anyway. 

From that time on, in defiance of the 
President, the price of Government bonds 
commenced to slip, and until the present 
administration came in, they had gone 


Treasury bond price movement 


21% PERCENTS ISSUED OCT. 20, 1941—I1917-54 
[Price decimals are 32ds of $1] 
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down to 95.20 which, as bad as it was, 
was not destructive. But then the 


present administration came in and they 
kept on going down, and they went down 
to 89. I am referring to long-term Gov- 
ernment bonds. 

I am inserting herewith the following 
tables showing the prices of the long- 
term 2½ s and the newly issued 31's: 


197 1918 1919 
Mean Change Mean [Change Mean Change] Mean [Chango 
—=0.09 | 101.01 0 102. 18 
+.01 | 101,10 | 0902.28 
0 101. 14 +. | 103.14 
—.19 | 101.22 | +08 | 103.12 
+05 | 102.30 | +1.08 | 103. 11 
—.03 | 101.27 | —1.03 | 104.2744) +1 
+.14] 101.13 | —.14 | 105.01 
+.22 | 101.07. | —.06 | 105.31 
—. 22 | 101.05 —. 02 | 105.21 
—. 2) | 101.01 | —.04 | 105.21 
—2.01 101. 10 +4.28 | 105.21 
—2.07 | 101.30 | +.11 | 106.00 +u 
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1 As of Ang. 16, 1054. 


Nore.—Price range since first trade: High 109.18 on Apr, 6, 1946; low 89.30 on June 
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34 PERCENTS DATED MAY 1, 1953 
[Price decimals are 32ds of $1] 
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1 As ot Aug. 16, 1954. 


Nore.—Price range since first traded: High 111.28 on 
Aux. 3, 1954; low 08.20 on June 1, 1053, 

Vrices are closing bid quotations in tha over-the-coun- 
ter market for the last day of the month, 

Source; Treasury Bulletin. 


CRAP GAME 


It will be observed that during elec- 
tion years, 1948, 1950, and 1952, the 
market was more stable than during the 
off years, 1947, 1949, 1951, and 1953. I 
repeat my charge that the Government 
bond market is being used as a crap 
game. Investors who can read the signs 
or should happen to be in the “know” 
can clear big profits quickly through 
such manipulations. 

Recently the rate paid by the banks— 
most of them sold to New York City 
banks—for United States bills has been 
increasing each week. Why is that, 
when the money supply is so plentiful? 
The law of supply and demand is cer- 
tainly not working. I hope it is not a 
forerunner to another hard-money high- 
interest policy. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN, I yield. 


Prices shown are the mean of closing bid and ask quotations until April 1953. ne- 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. The gentle- 
man will recall at that time I introduced 
à resolution providing that all Govern- 
ment bonds should be acceptable at par 
in payment of income taxes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes, sir; that is a fine 
thing. They should be acceptable at par 
and accrued interest. That is a good 
bill and I hope the gentleman pursues it. 
It is a good way to force the Open Mar- 
ket Committee to support the market and 
confine all the crap-shooting in the Gov- 
ernment bond market to be above par. 

May 4, 1953, I made the following 
statement on high interest: 

WHAT HICH INTEREST Is DOING To THE PEOPLE 

It is causing the Federal Government, 
States, counties, cities, to pay more interest 
for increases in budgets which also increases 
taxes. It causes all public utilities—including 
electricity, gas, water, telephone, transpor- 
tation—to pay more interest, which causes 
an increase of rates. In the end, the landlord 
having to pay all these increases, must have 
an increase in rents. The wage earner is put 
in a squeeze, having to spend so much of his 
income for rent increases caused by interest 
increases, The same thing applies to the 
farmer. The result is purchasing power of 
both farmer and wage earner is reduced, 
which retards the economy and will eventu- 
ally lead to a depression. The result of 
interest increases is low wages and lower 
farm prices which are the makings of a real 
depression, 


Rememper these are Government 
bonds that went down. Any bank can 
buy these bonds and if they want to bor- 
row money on them they get 100 cents 
on the dollar, new money, on these 89- 
cent bonds. They are worth 100 cents 
on the dollar. Yet the Government's 
money masters—the Open Market Com- 
mittee of the Federal Reserve System— 
allowed these bonds to go down to 89 
cents on the dollar. But when they 
found out they had made this terrible 
mistake—we Democrats showed it in this 


ginning April 1953, prices are closing bid quotations in the over-the-counter market 
for the last day of the month, 


resolution that was introduced—they 
took an about-face and bonds began to 
goup. As the price of bonds goes up the 
interest rates go down. They are now 
over 100. If the hard-money policy had 
continued, we would have been in a seri- 
ous depression in a short time. We were 
in a recession on May 11, 1953. 


MUST WATCH GOVERNMENT BONDS 


I took this time to ask the Members 
to keep in mind the fact that these bonds 
must at all times remain above par. We 
must be on the alert to do what is nec- 
essary to bring to the attention of the 
authorities the fact that they must not 
permit these bonds to go below 100 cents 
on the dollar again. It isa terrible thing. 
It is ruinous to the country. It is ruinous 
to the economy. Ordinarily it would not 
be necessary to call it to their attention, 
because we have seen the destruction it 
would cause. But we are told that this 
retreat—and it is a retreat—is a tempo- 
rary retreat, and they are going back. 
I am inserting in my remarks state- 
ments from Secretary Snyder and Chair- 
man Spence of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency and the assistant 
chairman of that committee, Mr. Brown, 
about why Government bonds should be 
supported at par. 

I am also inserting excerpts from the 
testimony before a Senate committee, 
when Mr. McCabe, former Chairman of 
the Board of Governors, was being inter- 
rogated on the question of his confirma- 
tion for the post, in which he said that 
bonds should continue to be supported 
at par. 

I am going to insert in the Recorp 
statements from other people like Mar- 
riner S. Eccles, who was Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board longer than any 
other person, living or dead: He said 
they should always be supported at par. 
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In addition to that, I am inserting a 
statement from other prominent people, 
showing the importance of supporting 
these bonds at par. Notwithstanding 
this overwhelming testimony, convine- 
ing testimony that bonds should be sup- 
ported at par, the Board of Governors, 
through the Open Market Committee, 
permitted them to go below par. I hope 
it is never done again. 

SUPPORT GOVERNMENT BOND PRICES: SECRETARY 

SNYDER AND CONGRESSMEN SPENCE AND 

RBEOWN 


Inflation control hearing before the 
House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, Senate Joint Resolution 157, July 
and August 1948, page 252: 

Mr. Spence. Mr. Snyder, when we had 21%- 
percent bonds the debt of the Nation was $21 
billion to $23 billion. When those bonds 
went to 80 percent, where do you think 
these 2'4-percent bonds, which are taxable 
as against the others which were nontaxable, 
if not supported by the Federal Reserve, 
would go to now when the national debt is 
$250 billion? 

Secretary SNYDER, I would be greatly con- 
cerned as to what would happen if we just 
turned loose the support of the bond market. 

Mr. Srexce. Does the support of the bond 
market not have a psychological effect upon 
the holders of the bond very similar to the 
effect of the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration on depositors in banks? It gives 
them a confidence which makes them retain 
their bonds. Otherwise they would prob- 
ably put them on the market, and nobody 
can tell how low they would go; is that not 
true? 

Secretary SNYDER. I think that is true; 
yes, sir. There would be constant doubt as 
to just what the level would be. 

Mr. Srexce. How essential is it to main- 
taining the credit of the Government? 

Secretary SNYDER. From my point of view 
it is the most essential thing to do right now, 
to maintain confidence in the Government's 
monetary operations. 

Mr. Spence, If that confidence were de- 
stroyed the inflationary conditions would 
certainly be very much worse and one can 
hardly foresee what would happen. I think 
that is the very basis of the whole thing. 
Whether the support of the bond market is 
inflationary or not, it must be continued. 

Mr. Brown. I think by all means we should 
hold these bonds at par. Any suggestion 
you have to make to this committee in order 
to help you do that I think this committee 
would like to have, because I think that is 
the most important thing. We should hold 
these bonds at least at par. I think you are 
doing a good job on this line. 

CHAIRMAN M'CABE FOR SUPPORTING GOVERNMENT 
BOND PRICES 


Excerpts from confirmation of Thomas 
B. McCabe hearings before the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, United 
States Senate, 80th Congress, 2d session, 
March 3, 1948—pages 156-157: 

Mr. McCane. I would like to say that I am 
thoroughly in accord with the current pro- 
gram of the Federal Reserve in supporting 
the Government bond pr 

The Cuamman (Senator Tobey). I take it 
that events Indicate what is in my own mind; 
that you feel the bonds should be maintained 
at par for an indefinite period. 

Mr. McCase. Well, the support program, as 
you know, follows a pattern on the Govern- 
ment bonds, and my own feeling is that that 
pattern, certainly as far as I can ascertain 
today, is a right one. 

The Ceamman. You approve of the proce- 
dure the Federal Reserve followed in Decem- 
ber, when it dropped the price down to make 
it more uniform? 
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Mr. McCare. I thought that was a very 
constructive move. 
* * * „ 

The CHamman. Then it comes down to this 
question: I think we are in accord with the 
theory that we should maintain a uniform 
pattern, and that we should maintain these 
at par for an indefinite period; the alterna- 
tive being, if we reduced the price of the 
bonds, the evil that would ensue at once in 
the ruining of so many of our savings insti- 
tutions that are loaded to the muzzie with 
Government bonds, How do you feel about 
that situation? 


ETHICAL DUTY TO BOND PURCHASERS 


Mr. McCane. Well, in the general support 
, I feel this: There are three para- 
mount considerations. 

First, there is the refunding, or refinanc- 
ing, problem of the Treasury. 

The second is that I feel we have an ethical 
responsibility to the people who have pur- 
chased Government bonds. Our present Fed- 
eral debt is a very large one. In fact, it is 
one and one-haif times all the rest of the 
debt of the United States put together; the 
total, that is, of private and corporate debt 
of all kinds. 

And the third consideration, I think, 18 
that it is very helpful to commerce and in- 
dustry and agriculture to know that there is 
a reasonable range in interest rates, and they 
enn reasonably count on that in refinancing 
of businesses, business enterprises generally. 

The CHAIRMAN. You would share my ap- 
prehension, would you, to be perfectly frank, 
as to the danger of price decline below par, 
and the consequent effect upon savings in- 
stitutions in the country? 

Mr. McCase. Well, when you talk about 
the absolute support price, I think, sir, that 
that has to be reviewed from time to time 
to ascertain what that level should be. 

My own feeling is that I am in full support 
of the action that has been taken to date 
in supporting the program. 

The Cuarmman. And as you look ahead, you 
have nothing in the back of your mind that 
would lend you at this time to a mental 
commitment, or reservation, that would hap- 
pen in the future, as far as you ¢an see: 
that reduction below par? 

Mr. McCasr. In the “foreseeable future“ 
I think those are the words, 


Page 172: 

Senator FuLsrIcHT. The fact is that the 
necessity for supporting Government bond 
prices, which everyone seems to agree on, 
has almost nullified the principal owner to 
control credit. 

Mr. McCase. It has been a very strong 
factor. 

Senator FULBRIGHT. That was the main 
tool, and it is practically nullified by these 
conditions. 

Mr. McCase. To my mind that must be 
done. 


FEDERAL RESERVE MADE PUBLIC COMMITMENT TO 
SUPPORT PRICE OF GOVERNMENT BONDS 


McCabe, testifying before the Banking 
and Currency Committee on supporting 
Government bonds at par, stated on Au- 
gust 2, 1948—page 89, hearings, on Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 157: 

It is my view that the System is obligated 
to maintain a market for Government se- 
curities and to insure orderly conditions in 
that market * * because of the wide- 
spread repercussions that would issue 
throughout the economy if the vast holdings 
ah the public debt were felt to be of unstable 

ue. 


Page 88: 

In order to keep the prices of Government 
securities from declining, the Federal Re- 
serve System has continued to carry out Its 
Wartime responsibility of supporting the 
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market by buying at relatively stable prices 
securities offered for sale and not purchased 
by others. 


Mr. McCabe testified as follows—page 
95: „ 

As you know, the System has made a pub- 
lic commitment to support the 244-percent 
yield level on long-term Government bonds 
for the foreseeable future. I gaye my rea- 
sons for subscribing to that commitment 
when my confirmation was under consider- 
ation by the Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency. Although that commitment 
substantially limits our freedom of action, 
I believe there is a better way to operate 
against credit expansion than now to aban- 
don that commitment. 


It will be noticed that Mr. McCabe 
says there is a better way to prevent in- 
fla tion than to abandon support of Gov- 
ernment bonds at par. 

Page 101, McCabe stated: 

I have a very strong conviction that it 18 
vitally necessary to support the 2½ percent 
bonds. 

This was in answer to a question of 
Chairman Wotcort, in which he asked: 


Do you think that we have to continue 
to support Government bond prices at par? 


Mr. McCabe further stated—page 101: 

The thing that we have to consider is 
the colossal magnitude of this debt—$250 
billion. It is 1% times all the rest of the 
debt in the United States put together, 


Further—page 101—he says: 

If we directly stabilize a portion of this debt 
so that it cannot be monetized, that is the 
answer. 


In other words, Mr. McCabe says it is 
not necessary to take the peg from under 
the support prices—that a portion of 
the debt can be sterilized and that will 
be the answer. 


FEDERAL RESERVE CHAIRMAN SAYS BONDS SHOULD 
BE SUPPORTED UNTIL CONGRESS SAYS OTHER- 
WISE 


Page 108 of the same hearings, the 
chairman asked, and Mr. McCabe an- 
swered as follows: 

The CHARMAN. Well, there have been or- 
thodox ways of controlling it heretofore. 
Ever since 1914 we have controlled the 
volume of credit by the manipulation of re- 
serve requirements and rediscount rates. I 
do not know why we have to supplement 
those with consumer credit controls at the 
present time, any more than we did before. 

Mr. McCase. I say to you, sir, if it is the 
wisdom of this Congress that the Federal 
Reserve Board should not support the Goy- 
ernment bond market, then I think Con- 
gress should so direct the Federal Reserve. 


Page 135, I stated: 

Mr. Parman. I thoroughly agree with you. 
That is the reason I voted against the tax- 
reduction bill, I wanted to keep that money 
in the Treasury and pay it on the national 
debt. 


Page 171, Marriner S. Eccles, Governor 
of the Federal Reserve Board, stated on 
August 3, 1948, in referring to the 
Board of Governors: 

The chairman is the Maison and of neces- 
sity the administration must have a liaison 
with such an organization as the Federal 
Reserve System. 


Of course, the President appoints all 
the members of the Board, and he desig- 
nates who shall be Chairman and who 
shall be Vice Chairman. 
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Page 180, Mr. Eccles admitted that the 
Federal Reserve Banks raised the re- 
serve requirements 100 percent in 1 year. 
The raises commenced just before the 
payment to the soldiers on June 15, 1936. 
It was the first time in 20 years reserve 
requirements had been raised. 

Mr. Eccles stated—page 182—as fol- 
lows: 

I feel—and I know the Federal Reserve 
people as a whole feel—that we must, so far 
as we can see it at the present time, and I 
can give you reasons, if you want them, con- 
tinue to support the 2½ percent rate. 


Page 182: 

Mr. PaTMAN. The only reason is that it 
would break every bank in the country if 
the bonds went much below par, is it not? 

Mr. Eccies, Well, I do not think it would do 
that. 

Mr. Par AN. It would be possible, however? 

Mr. Ecctes. If they had to sell the bonds 
while they were down, it would certainly 
impair some of them. But I will mention 
it in just a minute, if I can, Mr. Congress- 
man, but to try to peg the short-term rate, 
and hold that down below the point at which 
it would rormally go in a free market in 
relationship to the 244-percent rate does not 
to my way of thinking make very much sense 
in the present situation. I would certainly 
feel that if Congress should give to the 
Board the authority to increase the reserve 
requirements, as has been proposed by Chair- 
man McCabe when he appeared before this 
committee yesterday, that they would also 
favor, as the Federal Reserve does, and I 
would also hope that the Treasury would 
favor, permitting the adjustment in the 
short-term rate to a market rate. Then we 
would let the discount rate go up. 

Now, there may be some people who think 
that that would create such uncertainty that 
that will tend to slow up borrowing. I do 
not think any such thing. I think that the 
raising of the short-term rate is minor in- 
sofar as its monetary effect is concerned, but 
it is an important part of the overall credit- 
control mechanism, and I feel that it would 
not be logical or sensible to increase the 
reserve requirements of all banks and keep 
the discount rate down to 1%, which would 
have to be done, and force the short-term 
rate and continue to hold-the short-term 
rate down to 114. 

Now, aside from its monetary and credit 
effect, there is a serious question of bank 
earnings. Especially is that true of the 
banks in the central Reserve cities and in 
the Reserve cities. I do not say that that 
is major, but it is certainly a factor, because 
all of the commercial paper and business 
rates are related to that short-term rate. 

Thelr costs have gone up, just like other 
costs, due to the inflation, very rapidly, and 
their earnings have dropped very, very fast 
during the past year. To increase the re- 
serve requirements by 10 percent, which 
would force them to dispose of 10 percent 
of their earning assets—their bonds, would 
affect their earnings quite seriously, and that 
really is where some of your formidable ob- 
jections to this bill come in. I feel that as a 
part of this control, if it is going to be made 
effective, the short-term rate should be per- 
mitted to rise. Failing to permit it to rise, 
and increasing the reserve requirements and 
diminishing their reserve assets would put 
the banks under pressure to go out and seek 
loans at as high rates as they were able to 
find, maybe longer-term loans, even though 
it did impair some of their liquidity. We 
feel that if you should increase this reserve 
requirement, take away from them that 
much of their earning assets, that that 
should be partly overcome by permitting the 
short-term rate to rise. We would not force 
it up. It will automatically rise. It cannot 
go very high if you support the 2!4-percent 
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rate. It is not going to create very much un- 
certainty, so long as you hold the 24%4-percent 
rate, because the range with which the short- 
term rate can rise would be within Its present 
1% and I would say possibly 1½ percent, 
That in itself is not a very great rise. 

So I do not agree with those who say that 
is all that is necessary, because it creates s50 
much uncertainty. It cannot create uncer- 
tainty so long as you hold the 2'4-percent 
rate. But if that rate rises, our discount 
rate rises, in the trend of a credit tightening, 
and that, in turn, will refiect itself on all 
other loans and investments. If your dollar 
is diminishing in price, then, certainly the 
cost of interest should go up some. The 
owner of money, the savers, the insurance 
people, and the investors generally certainly 
should not be the only ones to suffer to the 
extent that they have suffered, by holding 
down the interest rate beyond what seems 
to be necessary. 

Now, getting to the 214-percent rate, peu- 
ple say, Well, why do you not let the 2 
percent rate go up, so that it will reflect the 
demand for savings and for investment, so 
that more people will save and not spend 
so much? If you let the rate go up, it would 
be a very important anti-inflationary factor.” 

Well, to let the 244-percent rate go up 
raises some very, very serious problems, and 
these are some of the problems that it 
raises: 

In the first place, it would unstabilize the 
entire Government bond market, and when 
the public debt represents 60 percent of the 
entire debt, you are not playing with any 
small and minor item. You are playing with 
#250 billion of a total debt structure of 
around $400 billion. That is not the tail 
of the dog. That is the dog. If you are 
going to have stabilization in the Govern- 
ment market, you cannot have the public in 
& position of complete uncertainty as to how 
far the price of securities—Government 
bonds, and, of course other bonds and mort- 
gages—would reflect the price—municipals; 
they would all reflect the price of a drop— 
the uncertainty as to what the market value 
of their assets as well as what the cost of 
interest was going to be. That is especially 
true for the reason that the Government has 
falling due in the next 12 months $49 billion 
of debt—$49 billion in 12 months. Another 
$46 billion within the next 5 years. There 
is close to a hundred Dillion dollars in 5 
years, with $49 billion in 1 year. : 

The job of refunding that much debt Is no 
simple and easy task in a market that is un- 
supported and unsecured and unstable. 
How do you price the issues each week and 
each month that you have to offer to the 
public? Who is going to buy the issues, 
and at what price, when they do not know 
what the price may be after they have 
bought them? How can you finance long- 
term or short-term municipals, and corpo- 
rate and other securities that are falling due 
every day and every week, and when new 
money is being raised, when there is no basis 
upon which to price them? 


ALL FAVOR HOLDING LONG-TERM RATE 


Mr. Eccles stated further—page 185: 

Now, it is true, I suppose, that legally the 
Open Market Committee could say to the 
‘Treasury, “You must price your securities at 
such and such a price. We will not support 
the nfarket at the prices that have been out- 
standing.” But, as I brought forth before 
this committee, the Open Market Committee 
and the Federal Reserve Board are in favor, 
with the Treasury—and I think with the 
great majority of bankers and the public 
generally—of holding the long-term rate. 


Page 196, Mr. Eccles replied, in an- 


swer to the question of Mr. SPENCE, 
“What was the bonded indebtedness of 
the United States at the time the bonds 
went to 82?” 
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Something around 24 to 25 billion dollars. 
I might ask this question: If Government 
bonds, totally tax exempt, yielding a rate 
of 4% percent, without any support by the 
Federal Reserve System, could go to 82 or 
83, then when our national debt was $25 
billion only, the query is, where would a 
2% percent fully taxed bond, taxable bond 
go, if the Federal Reserve withdrew from 
its support, when there was a debt of $250 
billion? 


In a colloquy between Mr. Mutter and 
Mr. Eccles, the following—pages 215- 
216: 

Mr. `MuLTER. I think you might have made 
some comment about what would happen to 
the E. F. and G bonds if Government sup- 
port of the bond market were withdrawn. 

Mr. Eccies, Well, I am glad you mentioned 
that, because we do have a demand liability 
in the form of E. F. and G bonds of some- 
thing like 853 billton, Certainly any sale 
of E. F, and G bonds would stop while the 
long-term interest rate was unsettled and 
Uncertain, and there might be a large cash- 
ing in of those securities, because if the in- 
terest rate on market securities should go up, 
which it would if the prices go down, there 
would be no reason why holders of E, F, and 
G bonds would not want to either shift to 
the market bonds—which, of course, in it- 
self, might stabilize the price, except that 
the Government would have to borrow money 
to pay off the E. F. and G bonds, in some 
form—but the holders of E, F, and G bonds 
might very well cash in their securities and 
hold idle cash waiting to see what to do with 
that money, or they might cash in the bonds 
and try to spend the money for an auto- 
mobile or for stocks or any number of things. 
It would be most unfortunate if the holders 
of those large savings bonds should start 
cashing them in on a large scale, which 
could very well eventuate if you withdrew 
support from the long-term market bonds. 

I am glad you reminded me of that, be- 
cause that is Just another argument sup- 
porting the arguments that I have already 
made for maintaining the present rate of 2½ 
percent on long-term Government bonds. 
SECRETARY SNYDER SUGGESTS CONGRESS SHOULD 

DIRECT IF SUPPORTS ON GOVERNMENT BONDS 

TO BE REMOVED 


On page 233, Secretary Snyder an- 
swered a question, “If it is necessary to 
support the long-term rate, we have 
adopted a policy of that sort, yes.” Page 
248, Secretary Snyder stated: 

If the Congress wants to direct us to re- 
move our support prices from the bonds, it 
is within their scope to do it. 


On page 249, Secretary Snyder and Mr, 
Smith: 

Mr, Surrrr. Mr. Snyder, the question was 
asked you of Mr. Monroney, if you would let 
bond prices drop, whether that would not be 
inflationary, You answered the question by 
saying it would be disastrous. Would you 
answer the question directly, whether that 
would be inflationary or deflationary? 

Secretary SNYDER. Well, there is no ques- 
tion but what it could be inflationary. 

Mr. Smirn. Would be which? 

Secretary SNYDER. The immediate 
might be inflationary but the end result 
would be a disastrous deflation. 

Mr. SmrrH. Why do you say the immediate 
effect would be inflation? 

Secretary SN TER. It would build up prices 
in other fields. 

Mr. Suir. Well, explain that. 

Secretary Snyper. Well, the people would 
liberate their money from Government bonds. 
If they take their money out of Government 
bonds and put it in other things, they would 
be bullding up prices of other things. 

Mr. SmrrH. But generally there would be a 
drop; is that not true? 
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Secretary Snyper. Over the long range 
there would be a disastrous drop; yes, sir. 
We are just as interested, Congressman, in 
avoiding a disastrous deflation as we are in 
not creating inflation. We have the double 
problem always before us. It is not a clear- 
cut problem. Right now the inflationary 
pressures are greater so we are having to 
address ourselves to that angle. At the same 
time we have to bear in mind the effect that 
deflation would have, or what deflation could 
do to us, 


PROMISE TO PURCHASERS OF GOVERNMENT BONDS 


Page 258, while Secretary Snyder was a 
witness, I stated: 

Mr. Parman. I am sorry; I was not here. 
The reason I am asking you the question is 
that I know there is a lot of sentiment in this 
Congress to do away with support prices on 
Government bonds and to let them seek 
their level. I think it would be one of the 
most disastrous things which could possibly 
face our country—for the same reason that 
we had such a condition after the other war, 
when bonds went down to 75 cents, as you 
well recall. 

This time it was contemplated that we 
would not permit bonds to go down. I know 
when the Ways and Means Committee was 
considering war financing, before the war, 
I appeared before the committee in support 
of a program that would prevent that very 
thing, and I was assured by the members of 
the committee that that committee—the 
Ways and Means Committee—would do 
everything within their power to prevent 
that disaster occurring again. 

It was going to be the policy of the Govern- 
ment always to keep those bonds above par, 
and to assure the people that they would be 
above par—and so far they have done that. 

Now, if we go back on that—what we might 
call an implied promise and a recognized 
promise by congressional leaders of that 
time—after people bought bonds on the 
strength of that fact, and if the word were 

to get out that support prices are likely to 
be done away with, I do not know what might 
happen in this country, because the people 
would begin to run to the banks, run to the 
Treasury, and they would begin to cash their 
bonds. 

I can see in that one of the most disastrous 
things, or possibly the most disastrous thing, 
that is proposed in this whole program. 


CRIMES OF 1920'S TO BE PREVENTED 


Hearing on the debt limit of the United 
States, H. R. 1470, January and February 
1943, commencing at page 10, I stated as 
a witness before the Committee on Ways 
and Means: 

The CuarrmMan. Suppose the Federal Re- 
serve banks balk? 

Mr. Parman. They can't balk. They are 
an agency of the Congress. They have to 
do what Congress says. 

The CHamman. These bonds can't all be 
held by the Federal Reserve banks; they have 
to be scattered throughout the country. 

Mr. Parman. I am afraid we are talkng 
about different things. I am afraid you are 
talkng about the usual industrial or com- 
mercial transaction, and I am talking about 
the Government finances. 

The CHAIRMAN. I beg your pardon, I am 
sorry; I ddn'‘t follow you. 

Mr. Disney. As I understand it, these 
banks are heavily loaded with Government 
bonds, so heavily loaded that a sharp de- 
crease in the value of Government bonds 
would wipe out their capital stock. 

Mr. Parman. Two or three points decrease 
would wipe out their capital stock, but there 
is no danger of that. 

Mr. Disney. Suppose there was a sharp de- 
crease in the value of Government bonds, 
that 5 have a tendency to wipe out a 
the capital stock of the banks, or 
3 them, and if any sizable number of 
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them should get in that position, they would 
be liable to be in trouble and go broke and 
take the rest of the banks with them. How 
could we prevent that? 

Mr. Patman. That is already provided for, 
Mr. Disney. The open market committee, 
which, by the way, has been moved from 
Washington to New York, has already ar- 
ranged that any bank in dstress can get a 
hundred cents on the dollar on its bonds any 
time. There is where the Government's 
credit comes into play again. They just issue 
more Federal Reserve notes to buy those 
bonds, and they are not going to let the 
banks suffer. They have already told them 
they will not let them suffer. There is no 
danger of that at all. 

Mr. Drsxkr. No danger of Government 
bonds 

Mr. PaTmMaAN. Declining; absolutely not. It 
is, in effect, guaranteed by the United States, 
and there is no danger in the world. In fact, 
I think it is a good thing, although it is the 
Government's credit being used again, free. 
It 1 perfectly all right. 

Mr. Knutson. Right at that point, why did 
Government bonds drop to 82, along in the 
fall of 1921? 

Mr. PaTMAN. Because of a situation you 
gentlemen had vision enough to guard 
against when this war started. In 1914, 
when the war started in Europe, and in 1917, 
when we became engaged in the war, we did 
not make any provision to protect the people 
who bought United States Government 
bonds. They had to sell them in the open 
market. Consequently, when the war was 
over, and everyone wanted to sell their 
bonds, naturally the market went down and 
down, and some of them sold as low as 75 
cents on the dollar. It was the crime of the 
age to permit that to be done. Men in the 
armed services had paid for their bonds a few 
dollars a month over a period of time. And 
when they came out of the service they saw 
these bond manipulators force the price 
down to 75. It was absolutely acrime. But 
you gentlemen provided—and if you will re- 
member, I appeared before this committee 
in connection with that and invited your 
attention to it, and asked you, for God's 
sake, to prevent any such thing happening in 
the future. Not necessarily because of my 
testimony did you do it, but you provided, 
anyway, that now they can get their money 
100 cents on the dollar, and the people of 
this Nation should appreciate what this com- 
mittee did to initiate that type of legisla- 
tion which will protect them against that 
awful crime that happened after the other 
war. 


Page 15: 
FEDERAL RESERVE CREATES MONEY 


Mr. ParMAN. Let me read a little more of 
the testimony of Mr. Eccles, in answer to 
questions asked him by Mr. Dewey. I have 
had an awful time getting these things, Mr. 
Chairman. The witnesses have shown irri- 
tation, sometimes, in being compelled to an- 
swer questions, but over a period of years I 
have gotten the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Morgenthau, the Under Secretary, Mr. 
Bell, and Mr. Eccles and other high officials 
of the Government to prove every statement 
that I make concerning this. I mean not my 
own opinions or conclusions, but statements 
of fact. I have other testimony to prove it. 
Let me read Mr. Eccles’ testimony when he 
was interrogated by Mr. Dewey on June 17, 
1942 [reading]: 

“Mr. Eccies. No; the Federal Reserve would 
buy in the open market. If the Federal Re- 
serve then bought a billion dollars of securi- 
ties in the open market that would be new 
‘Treasury issues. The banks would still hold 
them, and the Federal Reserve would put 
into the banks another billion of excess 
reserves. If they used that billion they could 
buy 5 billion more of Governments, and you 
could keep the price up. For every billion 
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of the Federal Reserve banks put in the open 
market operations, the private banks could 
buy 5 million. 

“Mr. Dewey. That comes pretty close to 
some other ideas I have heard. 

Mr. Eccies. I mean they could buy 10 bil- 
lion. I mean the Federal Reserve when it 
carries out an open market operation, that is, 
if it purchases Government securities in the 
open market, it puts new money into the 
banks which creates idle deposits. 

“Mr. Dewey. There are no excess reserves 
to use for this purpose 

“Mr. ECCLES. Whenever the Federal Reserve 
System buys Government securities in the 
open market or buys them direct from the 
Treasury, either one, that is what it does 

“Mr. Dewry. What are you going to use to 
buy them with? 

“Mr. EccLes. What is who going to use? 

“Mr. Dewey. The Federal Reserve to make 
these purchases? 

Mr. Eccurs. What do they always ure? 

“Mr. Dewey. You are going to create 
credit? 

“Mr. Eccies. That is all we have ever done. 
That is the way the Federal Reserve System 
operates. The Federal Reserve System cre- 
ates money. It is a bank of issue.” 


Page 18: 

FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS PROVIDE MONEY FOR 
COMMERCIAL BANKS 

Mr. Eccles testified before the Banking and 
Currency Committee June 17, 1942, on a bill 
to amend the Federal Reserve Act. His tes- 
timony which appears at page 15 of the hear- 
ings discloses that commercial banks can 
buy all the bonds they desire to buy and if 
they are called on for money to pay their 
depositors the nearest Federal Reserve bank 
can always furnish them the money they 
need. His testimony is as follows: 

“Mr. PaTMAN. Is it not a fact that you did 
send out letters to the banks which made 
the statement that the Federal open market 
committee was ready to buy all the bonds at 


par? 

“Mr. Eccies. No, sir; not buy, but we adopt- 
ed a policy, each bank did, that would loan 
par on them. 

“Mr. PATMAN. That would loan par on 
Government securities? 

“Mr. Eccurs. Yes. 

“Mr. Patman. Do you charge the interest 
rate that is effective in that particular Fed- 
eral Reserve district? 

Mr. Eccues. One percent. 

“Mr. Parman. One percent? 

“Mr. Eccies. Yes. 

“Mr. Parman. Have you ever told all the 
banks that you stand ready to make loans 
at par at a l- percent interest rate? 

“Mr. Eccies. Each Federal Reserve bank 
has done that.” 


Page 20: 

FEDERAL RESERVE USES GOVERNMENT OBLIGATIONS 
(CURRENCY) TO BUY GOVERNMENT OBLIGATIONS 
INTEREST BEARING—— KEEP BONDS AND DRAW 
THE INTEREST 


On the same day Mr. Eccles testified, at 
page 25 of the hearings: 

“Mr. Patman. Mr. Eccles, the day before 
yesterday, I had gotten down to the point 
where, if we needed more money, one way to 
give the banks extra reserves to purchare 
Government bonds would be for the Open 
Market Committee to buy Government bonds 
in the open market, and I suggested if you 
bought for the Federal Reserve bank one 
billion dollars’ worth of bonds, that would 
automatically create a billion dollars of re- 
serves in the banks, and, after the reserves 
had been reduced to 50 percent, the maxi- 
mum that would enable the banks to pur- 
chase $50,000,000,000 worth of bonds. Now, 
jet us assume that has happened 

“Mr. Eccies. $10,000,000,000 worth by the 
purchase of a billion dollars’ worth of bonds 
in the market? 
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“Mr, Parman. I got the two mixed up. 
The purchase of a billion dollars’ worth of 
bonds in the market, after the excess reserves 
had been reduced, will enable the banks to 
buy ten billion? 

“Mr. Eccles. That is right. 

“Mr. Par max. Where the fifty billion came 
in was if you would automatically reduce the 
reserves now, which you have a right to do, 
that would give them $5,000,000,000 of excess 
reserves, which they could use to purchase 
$50,000,000,000 worth of bonds. 

“Mr. Eccies. That is right. 

„Mr. Param. Now let us assume that we 
not increase the reserves in the banks, and 
you go into the market and buy a billion 
dollars worth of bonds; you buy them with 
Federal Reserve money, do you not? 

“Mr. Eccies. Well, we buy them with Fed- 
eral Reserve credit. 

“Mr. Patman. I know; but suppose the 
banks call for the money, you issue Federal 
Reserve notes, do you not? 

“Mr. Eccres. What we do, if we purchase 
Government securities in the market, is, we 
credit the account of the bank that turns 
them in. They usually come through the 
banks. 

“Mr. Parman. That is right. 

“Mr. Eccies. Even though they may be 
individuals who are selling the securities; 
and we debit the bond purchase account, 
showing that the Federal Reserve has a lia- 
bility to the banks to the extent of $1,000,- 
000,000, which represents thelr reserves on 
the one hand, and that they own $1,000,000,- 
000 of bonds in what we call the portfollo, on 
the other hand. 

“Mr. Patman. I know in practice that is 
exactly the way it is done, Mr. Eccles, but 
suppose the banks want the billion dollars 
in currency, you would pay it in Federal 
Reserve notes, would you not? 

Mr. Ecctges. That is right. 

“Mr. Parman. Those Federal Reserve notes, 
as we have often discussed, are obligations of 
the United States Government? 

Mr. Eccies. That is right. 

“Mr. Parman. Then you use those Govern- 
ment obligations to buy interest-bearing 
Government obligations and you place them 
with the Federal Reserve banks—12 of them? 

“Mr. Eccies. That is right. 


“Mr. Parman. And they would continue to 
receive interest on those Government obliga- 
tions as long as they were outstanding? 

“Mr. Eccies, That is right.“ 


Page 21: 


On June 17, before the same committee, at 
page 21 of the hearings on the bill to amend 
the Federal Reserve Act, Mr. Eccles testified: 

“Mr. Eccites. No; the Federal Reserve would 
buy in the open market. If the Federal Re- 
serve then bought a billion dollars of securi- 
ties in the open market that would be new 
Treasury issues. The banks would still hold 
them, and the Federal Reserve wculd put into 
the banks another billion of excess reserves. 
If they used that billion they could buy five 
billion more of Governments, and you could 
keep the price up. For every billion of the 
Federal Reserve banks put In the open mar- 
ket operations, the private banks could buy 
five billion.” 


Page 22: 


AMOUNT OF MONEY FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 
COULD ISSUE 

When Dr. E. A. Goldenweiser, Director of 
Research and Statistics for the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 
testified before the Banking and Currency 
Committee of the House on October 1, on 
the price-control bill, the following ques- 
tions were asked and the following answers 
given, page 1538, volume 2, of the hearings. 

“Dr. GOLDENWEISER. The total reserves of 
the Federal Reserve are about 20% billion, 
not 23 billion. 
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“Mr. PatmMan. I am talking about the total 
gold supply that is either owned by the 
United States Government or claimed by the 
Federal Reserve banks through the 

“Mr. GOLDENWEISER. The amount of the 
stabilization fund is not available to the 
Federal Reserve. 

“Mr. Patman. No; but I am presuming 
that it will be available. That will be 23 
billions? 

Dr. GoLDENWEISER. All right. 

Mr. Parman, That leaves 16 billions un- 
attached? 

Dr. GOLDENWEISER. Yes. 

“Mr, Parman. How much bonds could the 
Federal Reserve Open Market Committee 
buy in the United States, Government 
bonds, based upon that? 

“Dr. GOLDENWEISER. It depends on how 
much of it will be in deposits and how much 
in notes. But, roughly speaking, about 
three to three and a half times. 

“Mr. PaATMAN. Three and a half times? 

Dr. GOLDENWETSER. No; not three and a 
half times. From two and a half to three 
times. 

“Mr. Parztax. That would be about $40 
billion? 

“Dr. Gotpenwetser. That is right. 

“Mr, Paruax. When that money is paid 
out, suppose they pay it to the commercial 
banks, they could expand about five to seven 
times to one on that, couldn't they? 

Dr. GOLDENWEISER. If they paid that 
much assessment? 

“Mr. PatmMan. Yes; they would have the 
power to under the existing law? 

Dr. GOLDENWEISER. That is right. 

“Mr. PATMAN. That means that, say, an 
average of six times—that is about right 
now, isn't it—about six? 

“Dr. GoLpENWEISER. Approximately. ‘ 

Mr. PATMAN. That means that they could 
inflate about $240 billion more? $ 

“Dr. GOLDENWEISER. That is right.” 

It will be noted that the Federal Reserve 
banks and the commercial banks could ex- 
pand thelr deposits sufficiently to purchase 
$240 billion worth of Government bonds 
at the time Dr. Goldenweiser testified. When 
the reserves are reduced to the limit that 
they can be reduced, these banks may pur- 
chase as much as $480 billion of Govern- 
ment bonds without having any more cap- 
ital stock or assets than they now have ex- 
cept, of course, as Mr. Eccles always adds, 
that they will have the Government bonds. 


Page 3, how money is created by 
privately owned banking system: 

During the first week in December, Gov. 
Marriner S. Eccles, Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board, stated in a letter to all 
banks: 

“Continuing the policy which was an- 
nounced following the outbreak of war in 
Europe, Federal Reserve banks stand ready 
to advance funds on United States Govern- 
ment securities at par to all banks.” 


Page 10-11: 
LEON HENDERSON'S TESTIMONY ON NO DEBTS, 
NO MONEY 


In the hearings before the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee on the price- 
control bill, the following questions were 
asked by me and the following answers given 
by Mr. Leon Henderson (pp. 981-082) : 

“Mr. PaATMAN. * * * You stated yesterday 
that everybody should take advantage of 
this period of rising prices to pay their debts. 
You really don't believe everybody should 
pay their debts, do you? If you mean that, 
what we do for money, since our money is 
based on debt? 

“Mr. HENDERSON. I have been 
that, the same as you have, and I don't be- 
lieve our economy would come to a halt if 
people paid their debts. 

“Mr. PATMAN, If everybody paid their 
debts? 


August 24 


“Mr, HENDERSON. If you are going to say 
that I have discounted the trade acceptances 
which the Federal Reserve has created by a 
couple of bookkeepers, that is not the con- 
notation debt has for me. 

“Mr. Patman, You had in mind individual 
debts, personal debts? 

Mr. HENDERSON, Yes. 

“Mr. Parman, And if the policy is good 
for individuals, why isn't it good for cor- 
porations? 

“Mr, HENDERSON, I think it is, 

“Mr. PaTMaNn, All right. If everybody paid 
their debts, where would you get money to 
carry on business? 

“Mr, HENDERSON, You would get into debt 
and come out again. I assume the healthy 
process of credit is that you do liquidate 
debt as you do the trade acceptances.” 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Henderson's very clever 
reply was, in effect, that it is all right to pay 
the debts, but you should get right back 
into debt again in order for the country to 
have this circulating medium. 

NO DEBTS, NO MONEY (ECCLES)—CHAIRMAN 
MARRINER S8. ECCLES’ TESTIMONY ON NO 
DEBTS, NO MONEY, IN HIS TESTIMONY ON THE 
PRICE-CONTROL BILL BEFORE THE BANKING 
AND CURRENCY COMMITTEE 
Chairman Eccles, of the Federal Reserve 

Board, testified as follows, page 1338 of the 

hearings, September 30, 1941: 

“Mr. PaTMAN. * * Tou made the state- 
ment that people should get out of debt 
instead of spending their money. You recall 
that statement, I presume? 

“Mr. Ecctes. That was in connection with 
installment credit. 

“Mr. Patman. Do you believe that people 
should pay their debts generally when they 
can? 

“Mr. Ecctes. I think that depends a good 
deal upon the individual; but, of course, if 
there werg no debt in our money system 

“Mr. ParMAN. That is the point I wanted to 
ask you about. 

“Mr. Eccies. There wouldn't be any money. 

“Mr. PaTMAN. Suppose everybody pald their 
debts, would we have any money to do busi- 
ness on? 

“Mr. Eccies. That Is correct, 

“Mr. Patman. In other words, our system 10 
based entirely on debt.” 

Mr. Speaker, there can be no dispute about 
the statement that our system is based en- 
tirely upon debt, and if a person and cor- 
poration paid their debts, we would not have 
sufficient money to do business on, 


Page 12: 
CREATE MONEY, BUY BONDS, AND COLLECT 
INTEREST 

When the Honorable Marriner 8. Eccles, 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, was 
before the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee of the House, of which I am a member, 
on Tuesday, September 30, 1941, I inter- 
rogated him about how he obtained for the 
12 Federal Reserve banks the $2,000,000,000 
in Government bonds, which the system Is 
now holding and charging the Government 
interest thereon. The questions and answers 
appear in the printed testimony, volume 2, 
page 1342, and is as follows: 

“Mr. PatMan. * * * How did you get the 
money to buy those $2,000,000,000 of Govern- 
ment securities? 

“Mr, Eccies. We created it. 

“Mr. Parman. Out of what? 

“Mr. Ecctrs. Out of the right to issue 
credit, money. 

“Mr. Patman. And there fs nothing behind 
it, is there, except the Government's credit? 

“Mr. EccLes. We have the Government 
bonds. 

“Mr. PatMan, That's right; the Govern- 
ment’s credit.“ 


1954 
BANKERS SHOULD NOT BE ON BOARD OF 
GOVERNORS 

The truth is the Board of Governors 
should not be composed of bankers. 
There is a difference between the science 
of money and the use of money. Bank- 
ers use money, and they are clever. 
They are professionals. They are quali- 
fied to use it, and they serve a very useful 
and constructive purpose in our country. 
We could not get along without the com- 
mercial banking system. We must have 
it. We want it to remain privately 
owned; we want it to make a profit. be- 
cause we want a good system. If it 
were within my power, I would encour- 
age every person who has enough money 
to check on to have an account in a 
bank, even ifthe banks had to be helped 
with public funds to pay the cost of the 
banks carrying unprofitable accounts. 
It would be in the public interest. It 
would be so helpful in many ways. But 
the banking system as such should be 
separated from the science of money and 
the use of money and credit to maintain 
an expanding economy to provide ade- 
quate production and maximum employ- 
ment. As it is now, the Government 
manufactures money, but it is done 
through the Federal Reserve System, 
created through the Federal Reserve 
System. The Federal Reserve System 
will take a million dollars’ worth of new 
money that is made over at the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing and trade that 
million dollars in the open market for 
Government bonds of a similar amount, 
that are drawing interest. Then they 
keep the bonds, they use this Govern- 
ment obligation, which cost them noth- 
ing, because they are a Government 
agency, and they trade that new money 
for Government bonds. They hold the 
bonds and draw the interest. 

WARTIME INTEREST RATE PATTERN FOR LONG- 

TERM GOVERNMENT SECURITIES BROKEN MAY 

1. 1953 


The Treasury broke the pattern for 
interest rates on our World War II war 
debt on May 1, 1953, when a bond issue 
was sold which provided a 3'%-percent 
interest rate. This was three-fourths of 
a percent higher than any other mar- 
ketable long-term Government bond 
that has been issued in 20 years, 

There was a good reason for fixing the 
interest rates on Government bonds low. 
Most of the money that was used for 
war financing was not genuine money in 
the sense that actual money was bor- 
rowed by the Government on Govern- 
ment bonds, but it was synthetic money 
that was created on the books of the 
commercial banks or the books of the 12 
Federal Reserve banks. However, the 
money created was just as good as the 
other money. In fact, it all comes off 
the same printing press or created with 
the same ink on the same paper and 
carries the same United States Govern- 
ment guaranty. 

But there is a difference in the money 
insofar as the lender is concerned. In 
one case, the lender is a bona fide citizen 
who has actually worked and earned the 
money. It is his money, and if he parts 
with it by letting the Government use it 
to finance the war, he is entitled to a fair 
Tate of interest on the money. 
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In the other case, where the money is 
created by the banks, and that is where 
most of our money comes from—created 
money—the taxpayers are really paying 
through the nose in having to pay enor- 
mous annual interest charges every year 
for this synthetic money. The real bad 
thing about it is that a Government bond 
never seems to be paid off. It is always 
refunded. So as bad as it is for a tax- 
payer to pay interest on synthetic money 
for 1 year, the bad effect is multiplied 
by the payment each year for 25 years, 
50 years, or 100 years. This type money 
should be paid as quickly as possible and 
the interest burden removed. 

It is all right to pay interest on all 
money borrowed by the Government re- 
gardless of the kind of money—real or 
created—so it all has the same purchas- 
ing power but bank-purchased bonds 
with created money should be paid off 
first. 

I do not oppose banks creating money 
under our fractional reserve system. I 
am only opposed to the abuse of the 
privilege. I oppose banks putting them- 
selves into a position of security with 
adequate earnings in this way to the ex- 
tent that they will fail to take care of 
local needs. 

TRADING PRINTED MONEY FOR GOVERNMENT 

BONDS 

When the Federal Reserve banks ob- 
tain from the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing here in Washington printed 
currency, they can trade this money for 
United States Government bonds, which 
carry an interest charge. The former is 
currency and the latter is a Government 
bond. They both represent the Govern- 
ment's credit. They are really one and 
the same thing. Behind each is the Gov- 
ernment’s promise to pay. 

The Federal Reserve banks, after trad- 
ing non-interest-bearing currency for 
interest-bearing securities, retain the 
interest-bearing securities and collect the 
interest when due from the United 
States Treasury. This is the way the 
banks get their income. After their ex- 
penses are paid and 10 percent is set 
aside for surplus in each of the 12 banks, 
the remainder—90 percent—goes back 
into the United States Treasury. 

The Federal Reserve banks have $25 
billion of these bonds today acquired in 
that way, and they are collecting five or 
six hundred million dollars in interest 
annually from the taxpayers. Normally, 
your agent, acting for you, if he were 
negotiating with someone that you owed 
a promissory note, and that agent gave a 
check for a thousand dollars on you to 
pay that note, you would expect to get 
that note back, canceled. Naturally you 
would. But in this case, contrary to that 
businesslike way and supported by logic 
and reasoning, this agency of our Gov- 
ernment takes this Government obliga- 
tion which draws no interest, Federal 
Reserve notes, which you use as currency 
every day, and they trade that currency 
for interest-bearing obligations and the 
interest-bearing obligations are not can- 
celed, although it is a Government agen- 
cy using it. They are retained in their 
vaults and in their portfolios, and the 
interest is collected, which is comparable 
to you permitting your agent to keep 
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that $1,000 promissory note and requir- 
ing you to pay him interest every year as 
the interest is due. That would be a com- 
parable situation. That is exactly what 
is going on today through the Federal 
Reserve System. 

The banks have permitted themselves 
to do a lot of things that normally they 
would not do if they had any opposition, 
but they have not had any opposition 
in this country for 40 years and they 
have been allowed to do anything they 
wanted to do, and the Board of Gover- 
nors has been composed largely of bank- 
ers, people who naturally have the 
bankers' viewpoint. They are permit- 
ting the banks to do a lot of things that 
are not in the interest of the banks them- 
selves over the long run or in the interest 
of the country. So I think the Federal 
Reserve Board should be changed; the 
bankers should be taken off the Board 
of Governors and the Open Market Com- 
mittee entirely, divorced wholly from 
the banking system, and let this Board 
and Committee operate in the interest 
of the people and in the interest of the 
Government. It is just as ridiculous as it 
would be if we permitted the railroad 
owners to be appointed on the ICC to 
fix freight and passenger rates, 

Since the Federal Reserve Board was 
organized we have in this country what is 
known as the Maximum Employment 
Act of 1946 that sets up a duty and obli- 
gation of the Government agencies to 
perform in keeping this country on an 
even keel, to keep it prosperous and 
under maximum employment. This 
Board should do certain things, and they 
should look at it from the standpoint of 
the country and not from the standpoint 
of the banks. This is a new duty the 
money masters have that they did not 
have before 1946. 

I am inserting in connection with my 
remarks statements from the different 
Chairmen of the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System and of the 
different Secretaries of State about the 
. Act of 1946, and its impor- 

ce. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE MAXIMUM EMPLOYMENT 
ACT OF 1946 


Comments on the applicability of the 
Employment Act of 1946 before the Sub- 
committee on General Credit Control 
and Debt Management 1952, of the Joint 
Committee on Economic Report: 

Reply by John W. Snyder, Secretary 
of the Treasury, compendium, page 2: 

The Employment Act of 1946 now repre- 
sents the basic policy directive bearing upon 
economic objectives for the Treasury, as well 
as for other Government departments and 
agencies, 


Reply by William McC. Martin, Chair- 
man of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, compendium, 
page 209: 

Employment Act of 1946: Applicable to 
the Board of Governors as well as to other 
Government agencies is the following decla- 
ration of policy contained in the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946. 

Reply by Chairman Martin, compen- 
dium, page 212: 

This statement of purpose in layman's 
Janguage applies to the credit and monetary 
sphere the principles set forth in the con- 
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gressional declaration of policy in the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946, 


Joint answer of the Federal Reserve 
banks, compendium, page 651: 

While the Employment Act of 1946 con- 
tains no explicit directive to the Federal 
Reserve banks, the stated objectives of that 
act guide the consideration of Federal Re- 
serve policy. 


Statement of Secretary Snyder, hear- 
ings, page 9: 

It is a primary goal of both Treasury and 
Federal Reserve policy, and an important 
part of public economic policy in general, 
as expressed in the Employment Act of 
1946. 


Statement of Chairman Martin, hear- 
ings, page 78: 

The Federal Reserve Board ts subject to 
the Employment Act of 1946. 


Statement of Chairman Martin, hear- 
ings, page 81: 0 

And I am accepting the Employment Ac 
of 1946 as national policy and being appli- 
cable to the Federal Reserve System. 


_ Testimony of W. L. Hemingway, Amer- 
ican Bankers Associations, hearings, 
page 336: 

Representative Patman. Of course, they 
would always have over them this threat that 
if there should develop a poor economic sit- 
uation in our country with lots of unem- 
ployed and lots of distress, and there was 
need to do something to bring the country 
back, and the Employment Act of 1946 was 
not carried out as the President and the 
Congress thought it should be carried out, in 
cooperation with the Federal Reserve Board, 
the Congress by a majority vote could change 
that. If we happened to have an obstinate, 
contrary board, that just would not do what 
‘was necessary to help the country come back, 
why then something could be done about 
the Board. 

Mr. Hemrivcway. That Is right. 


Testimony of Malcolm Bryan, presi- 
dent, Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta, 
hearings, page 430: 

There may be an implication of built-in 
inflationary bias, as we have interpreted the 
act or tended to interpret the act up to now, 
but I want to make very clear that I approve 
of it as a statement of policy of our Govern- 
ment of all branches. 


Testimony of Allan Sproul, president, 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
hearings, page 537: 

Mr. Sprout. In the answer of the presidents 
of the Federal Reserve banks, I think we ex- 
pressed that opinion, and certainly it is my 
opinion that principles and policies set forth 
in the Employment Act of 1946 are a guide 
to us in our actions with respect to credit 
policy. $ 

Representative PATMAN. And you recognize 
it as a congressional policy? 

Mr. SPROUL. Yes. 

Representative Parman. And I believe you 
stated that you recognize, too, that the Fed- 
eral Reserve System is an agency of the 
Government? 

Mr. SPROUL. Yes. 


Testimony of E A. Goldenweiser, 
member, Institute for Advanced Study, 
roa University, hearings, page 

I think the general mandate in the Em- 
Ployment Act and in phrases in the Federal 
Reserve Act, together with the public under- 
standing and the legislative and congres- 
sional history of the Federal Reserve, has now 
made its mandate reasonably clear. 
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Testimony of Jacob Viner, professor 
of economics, Princeton University, hear- 
ings, page 794: 

The text of the mandate they have now 
has just been handed to me [Employment 
Act of 1946], and I want to read what that 
mandate is, for the special bencfit of those 
who think that the Federal Reserve has a 
sufficient mandate now. 

In the declaration of policy in the Em- 
ployment Act, the last words are “to promote 
maximum employment, production, and 
purchasing power.” 


Statement of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, hearings, page 804: 

As an instrumentality of Congress, the 
Federal Reserve is presumably bound by this 
declaration of policy. Moreover, since mone- 
tary policy is an important means of achlev- 
ing and maintaining a maximum level of 
business activity and employment, the Fed- 
eral Reserve cannot evade or ignore this con- 
gressional declaration of policy. 


Statement of Murray D. Lincoln, pres- 
ident, Farm Bureau Insurance Com- 
panies, Columbus, Ohio, hearings, ‘page 
816: 

The Federal Reserve System is one of the 
principal means of achieving the purposes 
of the Employment Act; in fact, it would be 
practically impossible to attain them with- 
out extensive use of monetary policy. 


Statement of Donald E. Montgomery, 
director of Washington office, Interna- 
tional Union, UAW-CIO, hearings, page 
819: 

The only policy directive cited to you by 
the Board as giving it responsibility with 
respect to stabilizing the economy is the 
Employment Act of 1946. But that act con- 
templates no independent action by any part 
ot the Government. On the contrary, it calla 
for coordination of all the relevant powers 
of Government under the direction and re- 
sponsibility of the President. How can the 
Federal Reserve Board pretend to draw au- 
thority from that act while proclaiming its 
independence of the Executive? 

NO DEBTS, NO MONEY 


A lot has been said here about the 
payment of the national debt. I believe 
in paying debts, and I believe in indi- 
viduals and other people paying their 
debts; but in connection with our na- 
tional debt, the Board of Governors must 
keep in mind under the Employment Act 
of 1946 that they must have sufficient 
money and credit to buy the goods and 
services that are available. Keeping that 
in mind there must be debts. There is 
one thing I want in particular to invite 
your attention to. Do not be afraid any- 
body will dispute it, they will not, it 
cannot be disputed; these people who 
talk about paying the national debt en- 
tirely and other debts entirely, pay off 
all debts, do not, Iam afraid, take every- 
thing into consideration. 

Under our capitalistic system if they 
have thought this thing through—we 
have a capitalistic system; that is the 
finest and best system in the world; it 
is the private-enterprise system. I would 
not change it at all, I would not change 
our banking system; I would leave it all 
just like it 1s. There are certain changes 
I would make, such as the Board of Gov- 
ernors and certain changes in the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks, but that does not 
go to the changing of the commercial 
banking system. I would leave it just 
as it is under our capitalistic system. If 
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any changes should seem expedient they 
should be made gradually and in a help- 
ful way without endangering our pri- 
vately owned, profitably operated com- 
mercial banking system consisting of 
about 15,000 establishments. 

Keep this m mind that where there 
are no debts there is no money. You 
know you cannot have money without 
debts. If it were possible for us to levy 
income taxes and pay off our national 
debt in 10 years or 20 years it would 
cause the most devastating and destruc- 
tive panic we have ever had on earth; 
you could not stand it; it would be can- 
celing too much money. 

So in our country with 161 million 
people, every year in order to have pros- 
perity we must have the economy going 
up about 4 percent, that is our gross na- 
tional product, for the purpose of taking 
care of the new workers that come in 
every year, and to take care of those who 
have been displaced during the year by 
labor-saving devices and machinery. 
There are about a million new workers 
every year. There are almost a million 
people who are replaced by new labor- 
saving machinery every year. So there 
are 2 million people that have to be 
taken care of every year in our economy. 
If we keep on an even keel that is not 
enough. We would soon have a backlog 
of unemployment. In order to take care 
of these new workers and these displaced 
workers, we must have our economy in- 
creasing at the rate of about 4 percent 
a year. That means in our gross na- 
tional production. In order for the gross 
national production to increase we have 
to increase our money supply. The only 
way we can increase our money supply 
is through debts. That is the only way 
in the world in our present capitalistic, 
private enterprise money system. Today 
we have debts, public and private, of 
about $640 billion. That includes our 
national debt of $275 billion, our States, 
counties and cities, installment debts 
and all other debts—about $640 billion 
in all 

REASON FOR PROSPERITY 

Of course, people talk about having to 
pay these debts off. If you paid them all 
off you would not have any money. We 
would be reduced to barter. For a time 
in one section of the United States the 
people were absolutely dependent upon 
barter, using axe handles, hickory nuts, 
skunk hides, and things like that for legal 
tender. The reason our people are pros- 
perous is because we have money and 
credit available to purchase the goods 
and services that are available for sale. 
We must continue to have it available. 


DR, BURGESS’ VIEWS 


I am going to insert in the Recorp 
statements from people who will cor- 
roborate, at least they have said what I 
am saying here, and I refer to witness 
No. 1, Dr. Randolph Burgess, who is the 
architect of the present administration's 
monetary policy, of National City Bank 
fame, one of the greatest experts in our 
country. I do not agree with him all 
the time, but I recognize him as a great 
man and as a great expert in his line, 

He appeared before our Committee on 
Banking and Currency recently. They 
talk about paying off the national debt 
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rapidly. Naturally, I favor paying off 
the national debt when we can without 
disrupting our economy. But do you not 
agree it is something that shouid not be 
done quickly and suddenly over a period 
of 10 or 20 years? Iam going to put his 
testimony in the Recorp. At that time 
I asked him a question along this line. 

Dr. Burgess, if we were to pay all of our 
debts, is it not a fact we would have no 
money to do business with? 


He finally said that that is the fact. 
He hedged on it at first. He said: We 
would find a way.” Then he had to 
admit that it would be a different way 
from what we have now. Under our 
capitalistic system as it exists today, 
there is no way to have adequate money 
and credit-without debt. If all debts 
were paid there would be no money. 

Statement of W. Randolph Burgess, 
Deputy to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
before Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency of the House of Representatives, 
May 27, 1954: 

Mr. Parman. Alexander Hamilton is 
credited with saying that a national debt is 
a national blessing, and Andrew Jackson is 
credited with saying that a national debt is 
a curse to the Republic. 

Do you agree with either one of those 
statements and, if so, which one? 

Mr. Burgess. Well, I think it is rather aca- 
demic. We will have a national debt for a 
long time to come. I wouldn't worry about 
our situation, if we didn't have any; I think 
we would get along pretty well. 

Mr. Patman. Suppose we were to Issue a 
capital levy and pay off the national debt 
over a period of 10 years, What would be 
the effect on our economy? 

Mr. Burcess. I think that would be very 
destructive of people's initiative and incen- 
tive, to feel that we felt it was right to take 
away people's capital. That is going pretty 
far. 

Mr. Parman. Of course, I was Just using 
that—that is a rather brutal way of doing 
it—but suppose we raised income taxes and 
paid it off over a period of 10 years, or 15 
years. Don't you think it would be in the 
direction of a severe deflation? 

Mr. Burcess. I agree with you, yes. 

Notice what Dr. Burgess says about 
paying off national debt too rapidly. 

Mr. Param. And isn't it a fact, Dr. Bur- 
gess, that our capitalistic system being as 
it is, that we might as well be realistic and 
recognize that without debt we cannot have 
prosperity? 

Mr. Burcess. Well, I wouldn't make as 
broad a statement as that, but I think I 
would say, from where we are now, we can- 
not undertake to pay off this debt in 10 
years or any such period, because it would 
be too much of a shock. 

Mr. Patman. In fact, if we didn’t have 
debts we wouldn't have any money. 

Mr, Burcess. No, I wouldn't—you mean if 
there weren't any debts, public or private? 

Mr. Parman. That is right. 

Mr. Bourcess. Well, we would find some 
other way to do it. 

3 PatmMan. We would be reduced to bar- 

T 

Mr. Burcess. I think we could still have a 
money system. 

Mr. Parman. We would have to change our 
system, What I am talking about is our 
present capitalistic system, which we are all 
in favor of—I am in favor of it, you are in 
favor of it—yet under that system, without 
debts, we could not expand our economy. 

Mr. Boncess. Well, without getting into 
great flights of imagination, I quite agree, 
that under our system as it works if we 
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are going to have progress and move along, 
people have to borrow to go ahead and do 
things. 

Mr. PATMAN, And then if the people don't 
borrow money, and the banks do not lend 
money, and the local governments do not 
borrow money, It might be that the Federal 
Government would have to have deficit 
financing for the purpose of creating debts 
to expand our economy; is that right? 

Mr. Burcess. That is possible. 

Mr. Parman. In other words, somebody has 
got to create debts, elther public or private, 


Dr. Burgess knows we cannot have 
sufficient money and credit without debt 
and therefore has admitted the time 
might come when the Federal Govern- 
ment may be compelled to create debts 
in order to provide our economy with 
money. 

In addition to that I am going to in- 
sert statements from the Chairman of 
T Board of Governors along the same 

e. 

Before the Banking and Currency 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, May 26, 1954, the following testi- 
mony was recorded: 


Mr. PATMAN. About the reserves: If you 
reduce the reserve requirements—the banks 
have no excess reserves now—and you re- 
duce the reserve requirements, say, one point, 
how much excess reserve would that make 
available? 

Mr. Manx. I would have to check one 
point. I would say it is about 7 or 8 hun- 
dred million dollars. Perhaps about a bil- 
lion dollars. 

Mr. Parman, About a billion dollars? 

Mr. MARTIN. Yes. 

Mr. Patman. What is the difference In you 
saying that all the banks of the country, 
without putting up an extra dime of capital, 
without putting up anything in the way of 
security at all, you can just create a bil- 
lion dollars more money, and on that you 
can create about $6 billlon—what is the dif- 
ference between that and printing press 
money? 

Mr. MARTIN., The forces of the market are 
at play. 

Mr. PATMAN. I know, but it is the creation 
of money, is it not? 

Mr. Martin. We have the power to create 
money. That is the strength of the Federal 
Reserve System. 

Mr. Parman. Well, the private banks have 
it, too, dont they? 7 

Mr. Manrtx. Not in that sense. 

Mr. Patman, On their reserves don't they 
create it on an average of 6 to 1 now? 

Mr. Martin. If they lend the money, or 
create the loans or investments, they can 
do that. 

Mr. Parman. That is right. But under 
your capitalistic system, which I believe in. 
and which we all believe in, we think it is 
the finest and best system on earth, you can- 
not do business in this country unless peo- 
ple go into debt, can you? 

Mr. Martin. I think it is possible to do 
business without going into debt. 

Mr. PatMAN. Under our system? 

Mr. Martin. Yes, sir; I think it is possible. 

Mr. Parman. How would you do it? Sup- 
pose everybody paid their debts, what would 
you do for money? 

Mr. Martin. Well, now, debt is an Impor- 
tant part, I dont want to debate that. Debt 
is an important part of our business. 

Mr. Patman. Of our economy. Could we do 
business without debt? 

Mr. Martin. Well, theoretically, I think 
you could. You would have to change the 
system. 


Mr. Martin thereby admits that we 
cannot have sufficient money under our 
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present capitalistic system without debts 
and the only way we can provide our- 
selves with money without debt would 
be by changing the present system, 

Mr. PatMan, Well, you would have to pay 
out money into circulation, instead of bor- 
rowing it into circulation? 

Mr. Martin, You would have to change 
your system. 

Mr. PatTMaN, You would have to change 
from your capitalistic system entirely. But 
under a system as we have now, if everybody 
paid their debts, all the money you would 
have left would be the $346 million Lincoin 
greenbacks, and the silver certificates, and 
the silver, and the copper coins; is that 
right? 

Mr. Martin. Well, I don't know your fig- 
ures, but 

Mr. ParMAN. Well, I ara just giving them 
from memory. But your memory on that is 
better than mine. 

Mr. Martov, You would have gold. 

Mr. Parman. But it is not in circulation. 

If everybody paid their debts, we would 
not have money to do business on, and we 
would be reduced to barter, wouldn't we? 

Mr, Martin, Well, we could certainly go 
back to the stone age and engage in barter, 


BANKS LARGE HOLDING OF GOVERNMENTS 


J am inserting herewith a report of the 
condition of a bank in a western State, as 
of June 30, 1954. The statement dis- 
closes loans and discounts of less than 
$15 million and holdings of United States 
Government securities of more than $58 
million. 

I hope the banks will pursue a policy of 
making all local loans possible and invest 
less and less in United States Govern- 
ment securities. I am apprehensive that 
if the trend continues as is indicated by 
many bank statements, the banks will 
rely more and more upon riskless Gov- 
ernment securities and become less anx- 
ious to take the time and trouble of deal- 
ing with applications for local small 
loans, 

LOANS OFF BILLION PAST YEAR 

A recent statement of the condition of 
all the banks discloses that loans and dis- 
counts are off over a billion dollars the 
past year, but the investment in United 
States Government securities is up con- 
siderably. After all, accommodations 
and services to local people come first. I 
am sure that bankers generally recognize 
this as bankers are among our finest citi- 
zens and are always anxious to be help- 
ful to the communities and cities they 
serve. 

What I am afraid of is that our gov- 
ernmental policies are making it too 
attractive for banks to invest in riskless 
securities. Bankers are expected to look 
at the situation from a standpoint of the 
bank's interest, and I believe it is possible 
under present circumstances for many 
banks to be persuaded that it is in their 
interest to get away from local loans in 
order to enjoy absolute security and 
reasonable earnings from investments in 
riskless securities. 

The statement that I am inserting is 
not typical of all banks; I think it is an 
exceptional case, but since it is a state- 
ment of a bank that is principally owned 
and operated by a former President of 


the American Bankers Association, I 


thought it would be of interest to show 
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the trend in this particular bank. It is 


as follows: 

Rerort Or CONDITION OF NATIONAL 
BANK or WESTERN STATE AS OF 
JUNE 30, 1954 

RESOURCES 


Cash and due from banks 
United States securities 

(par value or less) 
Municipal obligations 


$28, 714, 729. 97 


58, 728, 194. 05 
5, 989, 466. 79 


Total liquid assets... 93, 442, 390. 81 


Loans and discounts 14, 873, 093. 26 
Stocks. 80, 100. 00 
Banking house 1. 00 
Furniture and fixtures 1. 00 
Other asset 13, 412. 87 

Tata. 108, 408, 998. 94 


$96, 836, 640. 81 
7. 242, 608. 75 


Total deposits 104, 129, 249. 56 
Capital stock, common 150, 000. 00 
Surplus as Su ee 1, 500, 000. 00 
Undivided profits and re- 

ä 2. 029, 749. 38 

Total capital invest- 

ment 4,279, 749. 38 

„e 108, 408, 998. 94 


Suppose all banks adopted the policy 
of having such a large percentage of 
their investments in Government secu- 
rities and such a small percentage in 
Joans. Who would create the debts 
necessary to sustain an expanding econ- 
omy? Would the banks be in the posi- 
tion where they would not only object to 
Government securities being paid off but 
also in the position of demanding that 
more Government securities be made 
available for them to purchase? It will 
not be long until the trust funds that 
support the different old-age and re- 
“tirement systems will probably be able 
to buy all the Government securities 
available. I hope the banks never get 
into the position where it is in their 
interest to oppose the continuance and 
establishment of such funds. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr, Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I want to be 
sure that I understood the gentleman 
correctly, and I think I did. According 
to the gentleman's theory, if we are to 
have prosperity we should go further 
and further into debt? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. You have got to 
do that. There is no way else to do it 
under our capitalistic system. Does the 
gentleman know of any other way to do 
it? I do not. Dr. Burgess does not, 
Chairman Martin, of the Board of Gov- 
ernors, Federal Reserve System, does not, 
Mr. Eccles does not. I asked Leon Hen- 
derson a question along that line years 
aco. Leon Henderson said all debts 
ought to be paid. Iasked what we would 
do for money then? He said that we 
would have to go right back into debt 
again. That is the fact. With no debts 
we have no money. As foolish as that 
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sounds right off it is the truth under our 
capitalistic system. Certainly we should 
not expect any debt to be permanent but 
the aggregate amount of debt must in- 
crease in order to expand our economy. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Did the 


gentleman oppose increasing the limit of 
our national debt? 

Mr, PATMAN. I did. A year ago I 
voted against it because they had plenty 
of money in the banks to take care of the 
Government’s needs for the next year. 
They had $9 billion in the banks on the 
day I spoke, which is a large amount. 
Normally they have from four to six bil- 
lion dollars in the banks all the time, 
which gives opportunity for great favor- 
itism, in addition to destroying the use 
of it for the Government’s purposes. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. How does 
the gentleman explain the fact that it 
takes debt to create prosperity although 
it would not be a good thing to increase 
the national debt? 

Mr. PATMAN, Well, I want the pri- 
vate-enterprise system to work by local 
people going into debt through the local 
banks and other financial institutions. 
The Government should stay out of debt 
as much as possible. Like local and 
State governments, they should stay out 
of it, and only to be used at a time of 
emergency. But, Dr. Burgess admitted, 
in questioning him, that the time could 
come—and I am putting his testimony 
in the Recorp—that we would have to 
increase our national debt in order to 
have enough money and credit to do 
business on. 

Now, if it got to that point, I would 
increase it just for that purpose, but I 
am not going to increase it if it is not 
needed for that purpose. I would rather 
use this idle and unused money in the 
banks that the Government is not re- 
ceiving any interest on at all; nothing; 
idle; four to five billion dollars. It is 
serving no useful purpose for the Gov- 
ernment. It is just helpful to the banks. 
I do not object to helping the banks, but 
I do not want to help them that way. 
Why should the Government borrow 
money and pay interest when it has bil- 
lions of dollars in private banks idle and 
unused? The banks have a side to the 
question. Iam impressed with the argu- 
ments they made. I want them treated 
right. It can be adjusted and the banks 
treated fairly without the Government 
giving up the use of these deposits. 

INCREASING NATIONAL DEST 


The only reason I voted against in- 
creasing the national debt a year ago 
was because they had $9 billion idle and 
unused in the banks which, if they used, 
they would not have to increase the debt 
limit. And, the debt limit was not in- 
creased during this past year and it 
did not exceed the limit because they 
had to dip in and use some of these idle 
and unused funds. On yesterday I did 
not vote to increase it because they still 
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have between four and one-half to five 
billion dollars in the banks, and I want 
the Government to use that idle money 
before we increase the debt limit. But, 
whenever it is necessary to increase it, I 
am for increasing it. I think it is intel- 
lectually dishonest for a Member of Con- 
gress to vote for appropriations which, 
when paid, will exceed the debt limit and 
then fail to vote to raise the debt limit 
to take care of them. I think it is just 
as wrong and dishonest as a Member of 
Congress voting for all appropriation 
bills and against all tax bills. It is the 
same thing. So, the time might come 
in this country when we will have to 
increase the national debt just for the 
purpose of creating sufficient money and 
credit. I hope that time never comes, 
but it is possible. 

So, again, in conclusion, I invite your 
attention to the fact that we should all 
remain on the alert, to persuade the au- 
thorities against permitting the Govern- 
ment bonds to go below par. It should 
never be permitted again. If such a 
policy is started again, Congress should 
do something about it without delay. 


Report to the People of the Second 
Congressional District of Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, 
I include herewith my sixth annual re- 
port to the people of the Second Con- 
gressional District of Wisconsin, In the 
5 immediately preceding years I pre- 
pared reports on my voting and attend- 
ance records for the sessions of Congress. 
This is a similar compilation for the 2d 
session of the 83d Congress complete to 
the date of sine die adjournment on 
August 20. 

By means of newsletters and confer- 
ences throughout the district during 
congressional recesses, I have at- 
tempted to inform my constitutents and 
report to them on my stewardship as 
their Representative in Washington, 
This voting report is in keeping with my 
purpose of keeping the people of my dis- 
trict as fully informed as possible on 
congressional issues. 

It is a complete record. It is not a 
hand-picked list of a few so-called key 
votes compiled by some lobbyist, pres- 
sure group, or political campaign com- 
mittee. The whole record is here in con- 
cise form for the people to examine and 
evaluate for themselves. 

If more complete information on any 
measure considered, or an explanation 
of any particular vote is desired, I shall 
be glad to respond to such requests, as 
I always have in the past. 


The report follows: 
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Voling record—1954 
Identification and result of vote 
2 —— —— — ——— 
3 II. R. $337, authorizing appropriation of $26 million.to initinte construction ofa U. 8. Air Force Academy. (Pasel, 320 to 300. 
4 to discharge indobledneéss of the Commodity Credit Corporation, thus increasing available lending funds by $850,000,000. 
5 
6 
7 
1 do 
10 Amendnient to II. R. 3300 to authorize the State of Minnisand the Chicago Sanitary District to divert additional water (rom Lake Michigan 
to the Illinois Waterway, which amendment would prevent any additional diversion until pending survey of luke levels by Corps of 
Engineers had been completed and submitted to Congress, (Rejected, 177 to Au.) 
11 Motion to tecumtmit (kill) H. R. 3800, to authorize the State of IIſinois and the Chicago Sanitary District to divert additional water from 
Lake Michigan into the Minois Waterway. (Rejected, 150 to 244.) 
12 ó Quorum cal 
13 
14 


N do. 

15 do. Motion to recommit (kill) H, R. 4646, to provide for exchange of certain public and private lands, to prevent Federal lands acquisition from 
= with sustalnod-yield Umber operations, 1 to, 226-161), 

16 uorum 


21 


Amendment to H. R. 8067, making appropriations for Departments of State, ras and Commeroe, to increase from $23,000,000 to 510,000,000 
the all allowed for subsidy payments for alr carriers. (Adopted, 265 to 105.) 


eri! hat ri 
year, with instructions to insert provision ropeuling all taxes on admissions of 50 cents or loss. (Rejected: A0 to 213.) 
We kR. 1 reduce excise taxes which exceed 10 percont to thut figure, and extend certain expiring excise taxes for 1 year, 


Motion to recommit HI. R. & 0. general tax revision bill, correcting inequities and loopholes in Fodom] tax laws. and extending 52 percent 
eye tax for | year, with instructions to increase personel income tax exemptions from $40 to $700, (Rejecterl, 204 to 210.) 
H. R poe row revision bill, correcting invqyuities and loopholes in Federal tax laws, and extending 52 percent corporate tax for 1 year, 


Quorum call 
Motion to recommit H, R. 8583, independent offices appropriation bill, with Instructions to Insert provision to prevent the Federal National 
tgage Association from 


selling mortgages below par value, (Rejected, 180 to 214) 


mit aid i of pro 
d provision for 35,000 low rent public housing units for cach of naeng 4 years. (Rejected, 176 to 211.) 
II. 1985 7839, aid in 8 and improvement of housing and elimination and prevention of sluins by encouraging private enterprise in build- 
* 


Willis substitute amendment to H. R. 8449, to authorizo admission ete 274 of wiretsp information in cases involving trultors, saboteurs, 
and spies, requiring prior court order lor’ wiretapping. (Adopted, 221 to 166.) 

H. R.8619, to authorize, upon order of Federal courts, admission to evidence of wiretap information in cases involving prosecution for traitors, 
de e ee Passed, 377 to 10.) 


do 
Motion to recomunit (kill) S. 2150, providing for creation of the St. Lawrence Seawny Corporation. (Rejected, 157 to 242). 
creation of the St. Lawrence Seaway Corporation. (Passed, 241 to 158) 


Te ETEO ESE T ae te EE Cn RI me ee ss OT TaN AS aE ne EN LS ROR BIE Ss yal 
H. Res. 534, citing Bernhard Deutch for a of the House of depresentatives for failure to answer questions before the Committee on 
Un-American Activities. (Agreed to, 346 to 0 
H. R. 9040, to authorize cooperative research in education. (Passed, 200 to 5 „444444 „„ =n n eee 
mnai 532, the 12 5 providing for consideration of H. R. 7434, to 5 a National Advisory Committee on Education, (Adopted, 191 


Bist oe 
40. R. 7434, to establish a National Advisory Committee on Education. (P assed, 179 to 157). 
N. Kar, ide for a Whi vember 30, 1955. (Passed 


. R. 9242, to authorize construction at military and naval installations in amount of $77,000,000. (Passed, 345 to 0) 
ae ~~ Soy me providing for 3 hours of debate on und waiving points of ordet agulnst H. R. 9366, to amend the Social Security ‘Act. | Aya. 
opted, 0 
R. d, amending tho Sorial Seenrity Act, to extend coverage under old-age and survivors insurance program, increase benefits preserve | Aye. 
eee rights of disabled individuats and increase earnings permitted without loss of benefits, (Passed, 355 to 8). 


NSO FARR ORNL wens te ce ete en pier ENE SS SNe ee OU Se a ee ae eat oe he ee hoe A ee Ree — A Present. 
„ Res. 580, providing for ps „ of H. R. 9474, to sem the authority of the President to euter into reciprocal trade agreements | Paired 2 
for 1 year. MI gyn Paired For. 


£ BEZ 88 J Aa AS 88 SSS E SSE A SHE SSLESRHS b rss BSB 88 


ener e a a ekb aa SSS Pe A R E n E AE — t 
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” Voting record—1954—Continued 


Identification and result of vote 


Motion to recommit H. R. 8729, to extend for 2 years the anthority of the Federal Reserve banks to purchases secnrities directly from the 
Treasury in amounts not to exceed $5,000,000,000 outstanding at any one time, which motion would require the Goverumout to use cash 
that is now in banks before borrowing. (Rejected, 80 to 250.) 


Quurum Gall. b ene enna ane h anny ae sncepsne nna pe epee ne anne se meres eran eee ‘| Present. 

H. Res. 583, povinne for disagreement to Scnate amendments to aud sending to cunlcrenee of H. R. 7839, proposed Housing Act of 1054. ye. 
(Adopted, 360 to 10.) 

Quorum OB AROSO S T E S A —T—T: . Present. 

8. Con. Res. 91, to express the sense of Congress on interference ln Western Hemisphere affairs by Soviet Communists. (Adopted, 372 to 0.)-| Aye. 


Harrison amendment to H. R. 9680, to continue price supports for agricultural products, augment marketing disposal of such products, 
atid provide greater stability for agriculture; which amendment provided Dexibility in price supports from 5214 percent to! W percent of parity 
tor basic commodities. (Adopted, 228 to 170.) 

. 0640, to amend the Voca onal Rehabjjitation Act to extend and improve the vocational rehabilitation services, provide for more offec- 
tive flexible 3 funds, and increase the authorization for the President's Committee for Employing the Physically Handi- 
capped. (Passu 7 to 0.) 

Motion to recommit H. R. 9607, ta extend and improve the unemployment compensation program, with instructions to increase the benefits 
and provide 26 weoks of 3 by Federal mandate. (Rejected, 100 to 241.) 


1 do 


July 8 


ber OPS 


90 |__ do.___| H. K. 9607, to extend and improve the unemployment compensstion program by including 4 million workers not now covered, employers of | Aye, 
25 y 4 or more employees in ed of 20 weeks per year, and Federal civilian employees. (Passed, % to 36,) 
100 . do.. H. R. 9580, to strengthen the internal security of United States by amending statutes relating | tu espiouage, sabotage, and registration of for- | Aye, 


eign agents, (Passed, 323 to 0.) 


101 

102 

103 

14 

105 

106 

107 

108 

1w 

110 I. R. 800 granting a 5 percent increase in compensation and pension to veterans of all wars and to their dependents, shears = to pA Aye. 

Ml I. R. 62105, providing for postal pay increases, amended to provide for postal rute increases and reclassification of employees, Falled Aye. 
171. e majority belug necessary for pussage under suspension of rules.) x $ 

12 | Jordy 2 | Quorum cal nn nn nn nn a mia hn hn has a enn ee renee a meen sce snaa aa aaa a eam d ma i a 0a resen 

ae H. Res. 664, citing Bolza Baxter for contempt of the House of Representatives by refusal to auswer questious before the Committee ou Un- | Aye, 
American Activities. (Adopted, 376 to 0.) 

14 . . d ⁵̃̃⁵ f.... c » Present. 

11 ie amendment to II. R. 9757, Atomic Energy Act ot 1944, substituting a requirement that showing be made that patentable idea was not | Aye, 
developed while employed by AEO, for compulsory licensing of patents, (Agroed to, An to 180.) 

116 el nag wigs arin trey nnisinntnenedasande seei annaS raain A2 ˙ 32 eee 

117 Motion to commit H. R. 9757, the Atomic Energy Act of 11. (Rejected, 105 to 222. 

1 Gao: I. R. vie the Atomic Energy Act of 1054, (Passed, 231 0 154.) 20-22-12 een ene nce nensnne 


providing erodit against 
eee, 100 to 227.) 


Querum cal 

err oh por sig for the consideration of H. R. 236, to authorize the construction of the Fryingpan-Arkansas project, Colorado. (e 
ed, 188 to J 

H. R. 977. 3 the borrowing power of the Commodity Credit Corporation from 88,00, 000, 000 to 510,000,000, 000. Se at to 57). 

it Con, Res. 205, flaing Saturday, July 31, for sine dle adjournment, (Kejected, 188 to 1 7TSTTCC esd E A 

3 DRE aOR TES NALS RII IEEE PAR ER AT T — 


128 | July 30 , -. r nnn nn ne nn a one r ee eee eee ee — 
129 II. R. 97740 to increase railroad retirement benofits and taxes, and amend the Railroad Unemployment Insurance l. oo 3⁰⁰ to0)--- 

130 H. R, 9640, to Include hardboard in the tariff schodules relating to woud and manufacturers of wood, (Passod, 2 to 1 

yal i C 1275 Res. Aud, fixing Saturday, July 31, for sine die adjournment, (Agreed Lo, 179 to 167) Aye. 
132 R. 884. to authorize the construction of the Talent division of the Hogue River Basin reclamation project, incite ¢ Passed, 103 to 144). 


1 dec . Rete eee — ag * 

1“ Fae NE Pere ane eat d q vr BES AA ES Pee eS 

135 8. 16, too eas courts to grunt immunity from prosecution to wituesses who testify before either House of Congress on its commit- | Aye, 

126 Quorum call SPR a eo AIL AO NT EE FES SEIS AMY, SONS Ree EEE TE ALOR OE RT ST Present. 

337 Motion to discharge the Committee on Rules from ‘further consideration of H. H, 9245, Postul Workers p poy raise | bill. (Acre to, 348 to 200. No. 

J3R H. K. 9245, postul workers pay rulne bill. (Passed, 352 to 200. „ „„ „„ 4 see : No. 

139 Hi. Res. 657, providing for consideration of B, 2033, relating to the labeling of puckages containing foreign- -produced trout sold lu United | Aye. 
States, and requir en information to be posted in public eating places serving such trout. (Agreed to, 200 to 150.) 

140 Motion 8 conference report on H. R. 9678, Forcign Assistance Act of 1954, (Rejocted, 97 to 206.) F be 4 

141 3 . ͤ ͤ : . ˙—m.— W. q t. ĩ⅛•ũAA22½ E — ð‚ͥ‚ rr ͥͥ r 7·⁰tᷣʃ:¶· ˙ Pr reson 

342 „ 37M), to amend the Subversive Activities Control Act to PB eae for determination of identity of certain Cotnmunist-indiirated organi-| Aye. 
zations, and to outlaw the Communist PAS eb Dpt Kin 


143 er . ̃ — df ⁊ᷣͤ ̃ ̃ ̃ ̃̃ ß ent ees A Sue ͤ ey SOR Bethe Present, 
i No, 
(Adopted, 208 to 100.) 
145 S report on H. R. 10001, foreign tixsistance appro tion bill for 1055, (Adopted, 188 to 77.) No, 
146 Motion for the previous question ' on Taber motion to c and concur with an amendment on Senate amendment No. 31 to H, N. 10051 No, 
forvign assistance a) pat mcr bill, (This amendment included proviso requiring 80 peroent of foreign currencies gonerated by our aid 
to Epuin to be for 2 of civilian economy, instead of 60 percent being available for mili construction, as provided by our 
treaty. Adoption = motion for previous question prevented my motion to strike proviso.) (Adopted, 180 to 76.) 
147 ference report on S. 3706, to amend the Subversive Activities Control Act, to outlaw the Communist Party, and provide for the deter- Aye. 
mination of the identity of certain Communist-Infiltruated eee eee 205 to 2.) 
Motion to recomm eee eee, ishment Commission on Area Problems of the Greater Washington | Nay. 


Metropolitan Ares, to study transportation problems. (Hejected, 95 to 164.) 
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Statement by Hon. Stuart Symington, 
of Missouri 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STUART SYMINGTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
Because of the drought in Missouri, 
farmers in my State need action now 
under S. 3137, the extension of the 
Water Facilites Act of August 28, 1937. 
This bill has now been signed by the 
President and is Public Law 597. 

Provisions of this law should be made 
immediately available to drought- 
stricken farmers, 

Since this legislation is now public 
law, the benefits of this legislation 
should be made immediately available. 
Further delay seems inexcusable. 

Despite the immediate need, however, 
Mr. R. B. McLeaish, Administrator of 
the Farmers’ Home Administration, has 
just written me that it will be approxi- 
mately 30 days from date of signature 
by the President before the rules and 
regulations will be issued. 

This means it will be the latter part of 
September before the county FHA 
supervisors will be in a position to re- 
ceive and process applications for loans. 

The basic provisions of S. 3137 are not 
new. Loans for development of facili- 
ties for water storage and utilization 
have been made in the arid and.semi- 
arid States of the United States since 
August 28, 1937. 

As the farmers in Missouri and other 
Midwestern States suffered the ravages 
of drought, they repeatedly requested 
that the provisions of this act be made 
available for them. 

On March 10, 1954, True D. Morse, 
Under Secretary of Agriculture, wrote 
to the President of the Senate, sub- 
mitting a proposed bill to make this as- 
sistance available throughout the Nation. 
On March 16 Senator Arken introduced 
the bill S. 3137. 

The bill was reported by the Senate 
Agriculture Committee on May 17, and 
was passed by the Senate on May 24, 
and by the House with amendments on 
July 27. The Senate agreed to the House 
amendments July 28. 

On August 5 the bill was sent to the 
President. 

In view of the history of this legis- 
lation and the fact that the basic pro- 
visions had the approval of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture more than 5 months 
ago, and the last amendments were 
adopted nearly a month ago, it is difi- 
cult to understand why the necessary 
instructions and regulations are not 
ready now. 

Mr. President, at this point in my 
remarks I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recorp a letter 
which I wrote to Mr. McLeaish on Au- 
gust 19; a copy of his letter dated 
August 17; a copy of my letter to Mr. 
McLeaish dated August 9; and a copy 
of a letter from Mr. McLeaish dated 
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July 28, 1954, received by the Honorable 
Paur C. Jones, Congressman from Mis- 
souri’s Tenth District. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


UNITED States DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE, 
Farmers’ HOME ADMINISTRATION, 
July 28, 1954. 
Hon. PauL C. JONES, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN JONES: This is in re- 
sponse to your letter of July 21 regarding 
the extension of the Water Facilities Act 
now being considered by the Congress. 

The amendment to the act being consid- 
ered by the Congress provides for loans for 
soll- and water-conservation measures for 
the installation of water facilities, These 
loans may be made as direct Government 
loans or insured by the Government in the 
same maner as loans are now insured under 
the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act. As 
the result of these new features, present poli- 
cies and procedures for making water-facili- 
ties loans will have to be revised extensively 
to provide for the making and servicing of 
both direct Government loans and insured 
loans. At the present time the new features 
are being studied carefully, and the new 
policies and procedures are being developed. 
It is expected that within approximately 30 
days after the bill is signed by the President 
the Farmers’ Home Administration will be 
in a position to announce | the new program 
to the public and to its ‘field officials, 

The program will be administered by the 
Farmers’ Home Administration through its 
State and county offices. Each agricultural 
county of the country is served by a county 
office ot the Farmers’ Home Administration, 
with a county supervisor in charge. Farmers 
who are interested in receiving assistance 
under the program will file their applica- 
tions with the county supervisor. 

You will observe, from the enclosed pam- 
phiet entitled “Loans for Water in the West.“ 
which briefly explains the water facilities 
program as it is presently administered by 
the Farmers Home Administration, that 
farmers are expected to pay as much of the 
cost of the facilities from their own funds as 
they are able. However, these loans have 
been made for 100 percent of the cost of 
facilities when it appears that applicants 
are carrying on sound farming programs and 
have some equity in their property after 
providing reasonable security for the loans. 
~ The enclosed pamphlet states that the in- 
terest rates on water facilities loans is 3 per- 
cent, Under the present act and the pro- 
posed amendment, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is authorized to fix the rate of interest 
on insured loans. It provides, however, for 
a loan insurance charge of not less than 1 
percent on outstanding principal balances. 
In view of this provision, the interest rate on 
both direct loans and insured loans likely 
will be between 4 percent and 5 percent. 

If we can furnish you additional informa- 
tion, we shall be pleased to do so upon your 
request. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. B. MeLratsn, 
Administrator, 


AvcustT, 9, 1954. 
Mr. R. B. McLearsx, 
Administrator, Farmers Home 
Administration, 
Department of Agricuiture, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Ma. McLeatsH: As I am sure you are 
aware, thousands of farmers in Missouri. 
suffering as they are from the third straight 
year of drought, are intensely interested in 
the Water Facilities Act as amended by the 
Congress. 
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It is our understanding from conversa- 
tions with your office that it will take ap- 
proximately 30 days after the bill is signed 
by the President before the Farmers Home 
Administration will be in a position to make 
available the provisions of the new pro- 
gram to the public. 

As shown by a recently.completed survey 
of the State by Dr. Edward L. Clark, State 
geologist, 56 counties in Missouri are in cri- 
tical to bad condition and 22 are in only 
fair condition, insofar as water supplies are 
concerned, 

More than 200 well drillers in Missouri 
now have a big backlog of orders for wells 
as soon as Information is ready on these 
loans. Thousands of other farmers will or- 
der wells drilled just as soon as they are 
sure they can obtain the financial backing 
for this purpose, 

In many sections of Missouri the hauling 
of water became a commercial business in 
recent weeks. Much of this would not have 
been necessary had it been possible for the 
drought-stricken farmers to drill wells or 
install other water facilities. 

For the above reasons I urge that every- 
thing possible be done to expedite provisions 
for the new water-facilities program in Mis- 
souri and will appreciate your keeping my 
office informed as steps are taken to this 
end. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
STUART SYMINGTON, 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 

OF AGRICULTURE, 
FARMERS’ HOME ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., August 17, 1954. 
Hon. STUART SYMINGTON, ‘ 
United States Senate. 

Dran SENATOR SYMINGTON: This is tn reply 
to your letter of August 9 regarding the 
critical condition of the water supply and 
the interest of farmers in Missouri in the 
proposed amendment of the Water Facilities 
Act, which is now on the President's desk. 

When it became apparent the bill would 
likely become law, present policies and pro- 
cedures for making water facilities loans 
were examined to determine revisions that 
would be required to provide for making and 
servicing of both direct Government loans 
and insured loans. New policies and pro- 
cedures are being developed as rapidly as 
possible. It is expected that within approxi- 
mately 30 days after the bill is signed by 
the President, rules and regulations will be 
issued and county supervisors will be in 
a position to receive and process applications 
for loans. 

We will be glad to keep you informed of 
the progress made in expediting provisions 
for the water facilities program in Missouri, 

Sincerely yours, 
R. B. MeLrarsn, 
Administrator. 
Avucusr 19, 1954. 
Hon. R. B. McLeatsr, 

Administrator, Farmers’ Home Aamia⸗ 
istration, Department of Agricul- 

ture, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. McLeatsH: This is to acknowl- 
edge receipt of your letter of August 17, 
replying to mine of August 9. 

On March 15, Senator Armen Introduced 
a bill to extend the Water Facilities Act. 
It was passed by the Senate on May 24 and 
by the House on July 27. The House changes 
were adopted by the Senate on the next 
day and it went to the President for sig- 
nature on August 5. 

The water-supply emergency in Missouri 
has been fact for months and such fact has 
been fully known to the Department of Agri- 
culture. As you know, I have been urging 
action for some time. 

On July 28, in a letter to Congressman 
PauL C. Jones, you stated that your program 
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would be ready within approximately 30 days 
after the bill is signed by the President. 
That meant you would be prepared to act 
on or about the 28th of this month. 

Since the purpose and major provisions of 
the bill have been known to you for months, 
it was difficult to understand why the neces- 
sary instructions and procedures could not 
have been ready in anticipation of the Presi- 
dent's action. 

However, you advise that it will take still 
another 30 days after presidential signa- 
ture—which has not yet taken place. 

This delay appears to me to be inexcus- 
able, in face of the dire distress of thou- 
sands of American farmers. I would be in- 
terested in knowing the cause of the delay. 
I would be even more Interested in learning 
that you have changed your plans and will 
act immediately upon learning of presiden- 
tial action on this bill. 

Sincerely, 
Srvart SYMINGTON, 


The Record of the “Do Something” 
83d Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
constructive record of the 83d Congress 
is proof that the Congress and the Presi- 
dent can work together. This success- 
ful cooperation between the executive 
and the legislative is in marked contrast 
to the bitter struggles which have been 
so evident in previous administrations 
with almost disastrous results to our na- 
tional welfare. 

With mutual respect and a shared 
goal great enough to command a com- 
mon loyalty, President Eisenhower and 
the Republican 83d Congress have suc- 
ceeded in reversing long standing trends 
toward higher and higher spending, have 
overhauled income tax laws and reduced 
income taxes, and have accomplished 
the happy transition from war to peace 
with minimum disturbance of the econ- 
aac now virtually free of shackling con- 
tro 


The theme of this cooperative effort 
on the part of Congress and the White 
House is best expressed in the simple 
philosophy of President Eisenhower as 
I heard him state it at the Lincoln's 
Birthday rally in Washington, this year. 
He said: 

In all those things which deal with pecple, 
be liberal, be human. In all those things 
which deal with the people’s money or their 
economy, or thelr form of government, be 
conservative—and don't be afraid to use the 


During the first 18 months of each term 
I have been given the privilege of pre- 
senting a weekly report to the citizens of 
the llth Indiana District over radio 
stations WIBC, WIRE, and WISH. As 
the date of a campaign approaches this 
privilece is quite properly suspended. Be- 
cause I believe that the folks back home 
are entitled to know in detail the accom- 
plishments of the 83d Congress and 
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exactly what part I played and how I 
voted on the major issues as their repre- 
sentative, I am making this report to 
them on this, the closing day of the sec- 
ond session of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

This has been a Congress of construc- 
tive achievement. The people did get the 
change for the better they voted for in 
1952. This has been a “can do” and a 
“will do“ Congress. Its program has 
been neither New Deal nor ultrareac- 
tionary. On the whole, this Congress 
has wisely applied traditional American 
principles in working out thoughtful so- 
lutions to today’s serious problems. 

ECONOMIC AFFAIRS—SPENDING 


The Republican 83d Congress appro- 
priated, overall, $26 billion less to run the 
Government for 2 fiscal years than the 
last Democratic Congress appropriated 
in 1951 and 1952. In his first year in 
office President Eisenhower and the Con- 
gress cut over $12 billion from the budget 
President Truman submitted and em- 
phatically said could not be cut. 

Even though the Eisenhower budget 
requests for the last 2 years were about 
$23%4 billion below those of the preced- 
ing Truman administration, Congress 
cut an additional $4.6 billion from his 
budget requests during the first session 
and trimmed an additional $2% billion 
from the administration’s estimates dur- 
ing the second session, which has just 
adjourned. Congress took $657 million 
from the President’s requests for foreign 
aid, alone, in this year’s economy drive. 

These economies were effected by ex- 
ercising rigid controls over spending, by 
reducing the Federal payroll by over 
200,000 employees, by taking a new and 
realistic look at defense requirements, 
and through 14 reorganization plans sub- 
mitted to the Congress by the President 
and considered in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, of which I am a mem- 
ber and a subcommittee chairman. 

As a “watch dog” committee charged 
with examining into the economy and 
efficiency of nonmilitary activities over- 
seas, the International Operations Sub- 
committee was gratified to be singled out 
by Herbert Hoover for mention in his 
nationwide broadcast from the Govern- 
ment economy rally of the farm-city 
conference, May 25, 1954. In comment- 
ing on the Brownson subcommittee in- 
vestigation of the construction of staff 
quarters in Germany during a previous 
administration, former President Hoover 
said: 

While the authorities can carefully watch 
efficiency and waste in Washington, their in- 
fluence seems to decrease inversely with dis- 
tance. 


Working closely with the Appropria- 
tions Committee in cooperation with the 
Bureau of the Budget and the General 
Accounting Office, investigating commit- 
tees of the Congress are credited by re- 
sponsible students of the Government 
scene with major achievements in cut- 
ting Federal spending. 

TAXES 

In order to understand fully the sig- 
nificance of the 83d Congress actions in 
cutting excise, excess profits, and income 
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taxes it is necessary to review briefly 20 
years of recent history. 

In the 20 years of Democratic Presi- 
dents there were many new taxes im- 
posed, many tax rates raised and many 
tax exemptions cut. Direct tax collec- 
tions from individual citizens went up 
from $427 million in 1933 to more than 
$30 billion—70 times as much. The in- 
dividual was also paying the Federal 
Government more than 3 times as much 
tax on his automobile, twice as much tax 
on his gasoline, twice as much tax on his 
radio, 25 percent more tax on cigarettes, 
50 percent more tax on his beer, and 10 
times as much tax on liquor. 

Between 1932 and 1952, personal in- 
come tax exemptions fell from $1,500 to 
$500. The “little man,” for whom the 
Democrats profess so much sympathy, in 
1952 paid seven times the income taxes 
he paid in 1933. World War II. the Ko- 
rean police action, and the efforts of the 
New Deal to spend its way out of a de- 
pression were important factors in 
explaining some of these tax increases, 

In these 20 years of tax increases, 
there were only 2 tax reductions. The 
first was when the excess-profits tax was 
allowed to lapse temporarily after World 
War II. The second was when the Re- 
publican 80th Congress balanced the 
budget and cut income taxes in 1948 over 
the veto of President Truman. 

In contrast, the overall tax-cut pro- 
gram of the Eisenhower administration 
and the Republican 83d Congress, the 
greatest in all history, will save the citi- 
zens of the United States $7.4 billion 
every year. Of the total amount, indi- 
viduals will receive an overall tax saving 
of nearly $4% billion. Most of the re- 
mainder will be translated into invest- 
ments that will create more employment 
for more people. 

The 10 percent reduction in Federal 
income taxes which went into effect last 
January 1 saves individual taxpayers a 
total of $3 billion annually. This tax 
cut would not have been possible if Con- 
gress and the administration had not cut 
the Truman budget for fiscal year 1954 
by $12 billion. Nor would the 62 billion 
tax saving by elimination of the excess- 
profits tax have been possible without 
this budget cutting. It is significant 
that the 52 percent income tax on cor- 
porations had to be retained. 

The Republican excise tax reduction 
law will save taxpayers nearly a billion 
dollars more a year by reducing the Fed- 
eral tax on such every-day purchases as 
bus, train, and airplane tickets, house- 
hold appliances, cosmetics, movie admis- 
sions, telephone calls, and telegrams, 

The omnibus tax revision act will not 
only save taxpayers $1.4 billion, of which 
$827 million is for individuals, but will 
help millions of Americans by giving 
them fairer tax treatment than they now 
receive. This is the first complete re- 
vision of the Federal tax code in 75 years. 
It will help parents of dependent chil- 
dren who work, retired persons, and 
widows living on retirement income, 
farmers active in soil and water conser- 
vation and working widows and mothers 
with child-care expenses, persons recciv- 
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ing sick benefits, and those burdened 
with large medical expenses. 

In signing the nearly 1,000-page meas- 
ure, President Eisenhower said: 


I congratulate the Congress and its lead- 
ers for having enacted this monumental tax 
revision, * * * In addition to removing in- 
equities in our tax system, this law will help 
our economy expand and thus add material- 
ly to the strength of our Nation. It will help 
our people produce better goods at cheaper 
prices—and it will help to create more jobs. 


FARM POLICY 


President Eisenhower sought to re- 
place the wartime system of high, rigid 
price supports for farm products with a 
flexible, or sliding-scale, rule. The aim 
was to provide leeway for the Govern- 
ment to encourage production of needed 
crops by high-support prices and to dis- 
courage surpluses of others by dropping 
the support level. Specifically, the pro- 
posal was for authority to support prices 
of five basic commodities; wheat, corn, 
rice, cotton, and peanuts; between 75 
and 90 percent of parity. Support at 
90 percent was mandatory. 

The House approved the flexible sys- 
tem but limited the range to 82.5 and 
90 percent of parity for the first year. 
The Senate followed, five weeks later, 
with the same action. 

It is interesting to note that through- 
out the entire United States only 20 
percent of cash receipts to the farmer 
come from the 5 basic commodities 
affected by this legislation. In Indiana 
only 14 percent of the farmers cash re- 
ceipts are derived from wheat, corn, rice, 
cotton and peanuts, but, 68 percent of 
agricultural cash receipts come from 
meat animals and dairy and poultry 
products for which price supported feeds 
are an element of cost. 

A majority of Indiana farmers insist 
that the flexible system is the sensible 
solution to the growing problem of over- 
production and costly Federal aquisition 
of surpluses, 

TAFT-HARTLEY 


The President, though accepting in 
spirit the Taft-Hartley Labor Act, nev- 
ertheless had promised to revise that act 
to meet some union objections. The bill 
that eventually issued from the Senate 
Labor Committee was not in fact an 
administration bill, It was a compro- 
mise that apparently did not totally 
please any faction. 

On August 21 the New York Times de- 
scribed the result of the Senate action 
in the following words: 

The net of it was that the Democrats rose 
in great strength, all members of the party 
present standing together, and the measure 
was killed by vote of 50 to 42. 

Three Republicans, and the Independent, 
Mr. Morse, joined the 46 Democrats against 
the bill as a motion of Senator Lister HILL, 
Democrat, of Alabama, to send it back to 
committee. Forty-two Republicans were 
quickly overcome. 

REMOVING GOVERNMENT COMPETITION 


As a result of 20 years of big govern- 
ment, bureaucrats in Washington man- 
aged to poke their noses into over 100 
different private business enterprises in 
competition with taxpaying small-busi- 
ness men. This was an almost inevitable 
result of the previous administration's 
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theory of centralized power and the 
matching philosophy of tax and tax, 
spend and spend, elect and elect. 

But President Eisenhower, his Repub- 
lican administration and his Republican 
Congress brought a different policy to 
Washington—less government in busi- 
ness, The executive and the legislative 
branches are cooperating in a large-scale 
reduction of Federal commercial-type 
services and manufacturing operations, 
with accompanying cuts in the Federal 
payroll and budget. Up to now, it is es- 
timated that the sale of the Govern- 
ment's commercial-type enterprises to 
private taxpaying owners would return 
as much as $40 billion to the Treasury. 

Specific programs where marked prog- 
ress has already been made include: 

Sale of the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration for $9 million. 

Liquidation of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. 

Sale of Bluebeard's Castle Hotel in the 
Virgin Islands for $410,000. This is a 
48-room luxury establishment built in 
1934 as a New Deal public works project. 

Disposal of tin and rubber facilities. 

Closing of a uniform factory in the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard. 

Reducing paint manufacturing. 

Eliminating some sawmill operations. 

Reducing coffee-roasting operations in 
the Armed Forces. 

Returning certain airport control 
towers to city governments. 

Eliminating certain mapmaking activ- 
ities in the highway field. 

Much of the exhaustive study on the 
problem of effectively eliminating Gov- 
ernment competition with private enter- 
prise has been undertaken by the House 
Committee on Government Operations, 
of which I am a member. Special credit 
should go to my colleague and fellow 
subcommittee chairman, Hon. CECIL M. 
Hax DbEx, of Indiana, whose work in this 
field has continued the efforts of the 
Bonner subcommittee, on which I served, 
and has attracted national attention. 

The President, his Cabinet, and the 
Republican 83d Congress have accepted 
the challenge of Abraham Lincoln's defi- 
nition of the proper function of govern- 
ment, first laid down on July 1, 1854, 
when he was an unsuccessful candidate 
for the United States Senate. The legit- 
imate object of government is “to do for 
the people what needs to be done, but 
which they cannot, by individual effort, 
do at all, or do so well, for themselves,” 

HEALTH AND WELFARE 
HOUSING 


The heart of the President's housing 
program was the liberalization of FHA 
home mortgage loan terms and the con- 
struction of 35,000 new low-rental pub- 
lic-housing units every year for 4 years. 
Slum-clearance measures were also rec- 
ommended. 

The 83d Congress did liberalize the 
program for insurance of loans for home 
building and home improvement. In- 
cluded in the law was the Brownson 
amendment, the only amendment passed 
by the House, which ultimately provided 
for reducing downpayments required on 
new housing from $2,000 on a $10,000 
house to $700, with authorization for the 
President to reduce these requirements 
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further to $500 at his discretion. This 
should provide an expanded market for 
new-home construction and make it pos- 
sible for many veterans who have used 
up their GI loan privileges to trade in 
the equity they now have in a small 
house as downpayment on a larger home 
to meet the space requirements of ex- 
panding families. 

Public housing was limited to 35,000 
units for a single year. While this is at 
the rate of construction requested by the 
President, some critics have stated that 
restricted language in the bill makes at- 
tainment of the full number of starts 
doubtful. Administration supporters 
generally believe that the omnibus hous- 
ing bill will result in additional employ- 
ment in the building industry, increase 
the numbers of low-cost housing units 
built by private enterprise, and tighten 
up the loopholes which made possible 
the FHA scandals of the previous admin- 
istration that have come to light during 
the past year. 

HEALTH 

Congress approved two major items in 
President Eisenhower's health program. 
These were bills granting Federal money 
to the States to help build diagnostic and 
treatment centers, rehabilitation facili- 
ties and nursing homes and expanding 
the vocational rehabilitation plan. 

One major proposal for health legisla- 
tion was killed in the House. It was a 
plan to set up a $25 million Federal fund 
to reinsure private, voluntary health in- 
surance policies involving exceptional 
risks not ordinarily covered now. This 
plan received support from many 
medium and smaller sized insurance 
companies and Blue Cross groups. It 
was opposed by the American Medical 
Association at the last minute. 

The defeat of this plan was a blow to 
the President from the Democrats who 
opposed it with an almost solid bloc of 
162 votes, many from the same Congress- 
men who were most enthusiastic in sup- 
port of the Ewing socialized medicine 
proposals. The bill fell under a strange 
crossfire. On the one side, ultracon- 
servatives in both parties claimed it ap- 
proached socialism. On the other side, 
New and Fair Deal Democrats spurned 
the Eisenhower approach as altogether 
too tame for them. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


In this field, the 83d Republican Con- 
gress gave the President a victory that 
was in strictly human terms the most 
significant of his administration. Feel- 
ing that it was time the Republicans put 
some gold in the gold painted brick called 
social security. Congress allowed the 
rate to rise, raised the base from $3,600 
to $4,200 and extended the protection of 
old-age pensions and survivors insurance 
to 10 million additional Americans. Be- 
ginning in October the 6.3 million now 
receiving old-age and survivors benefits 
will get from $5 to $13.50 more in their 
monthly checks. 

This was not a contentious issue, In 
the House both parties overwhelmingly 
approved the administration's proposal, 
in fact the vote was 355 to 8. Nowhere 
during the long discussion of this issue 
was there a significant and informative 
record vote. The 83d Congress also 
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broadened the unemployment compen- 
sation system to cover Federal employees 
and workers in thousands of small busi- 
ness establishments and reaffirmed the 
principle of State control of these funds. 
After December 31, 1955, the law will 
apply to employers of four or more work- 
ers, extending protection to nearly a mil- 
lion more employees. 
VETERANS 

Besides providing generously for the 
operations of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion and its hospitals, the 83d Congress 
approved a 5 percent increase in service- 
connected disability compensation to 2 
million eligible veterans and increased 
pensions and compensation of widows 
and dependent parents. 

A 1-year extension during which Ko- 
rean veterans are eligible to start and 
complete GI-bill training under Public 
Law 550, 82d Congress was approved. 

FOREIGN Arrams 
FOREIGN AID 


The foreign-aid program was extend- 
ed for another year, but the President's 
request for nearly $3.5 billion was cut 
by the Congress to just over $2.7 billion, 
as compared with the $4.5 billion ap- 
propriated last year. Included in the 
authorization law was the strong request 
that the President explain the situation 
to Congress if Red China is admitted to 
the United Nations. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


Here the Congress gave the President 
considerably less than he had requested. 
On the basis of a study made for him by 
a special commission headed by Clarence 
B. Randall, an industrialist, he had 
strongly appealed for a 3-year extension 
of a reciprocal-trade, tariff-cutting pro- 
gram and had asked for authority to 
make further tariff reductions up to 15 
percent. Congress voted a 1-year exten- 
sion with no additional tariff-cutting 
power. 

Part of the Atomic Energy Act per- 
mits limited exchange of atomic material 
and information with allies and thus be- 
comes a foregin policy measure. 

A treaty of mutual defense with South 
Korea cleared the Senate easily. 

PUBLIC WORKS 
HIGHWAYS 


From the Roads Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Public Works, of 
which I am a member, came a 2-year 
Federal-aid highway program authoriz- 
ing $975 million annually for 1956 and 
1957 to be spent in cooperation with the 
States. This is an increase of approxi- 
mately $500 million in Federal moneys 
available annually to the States for road 
work and represents the return of vir- 
tually all of the Federal gasoline tax 
money to the States. 

New emphasis is being placed on the 
interstate highway system establishing a 
new formula of 60 percent Federal funds 
and 40 percent State funds. Helpful to 
Indiana will be the new provision that 
half of the funds for interstate high- 
ways will be apportioned among the 
States in the ratio of each State’s popu- 
lation to the national population. 
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ST, LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


Herbert Hoover and every President 
since has favored United States partici- 
pation with Canada in building on the 
St. Lawrence River a seaway linking 
the Atlantic Ocean to the Great Lakes. 
This year a bill authorizing the seaway, 
the cost of which to the United States is 
indicated in this legislation to be about 
$105 million, was passed by the House, 
241 to 158. In the Senate the vote was 
51 to 33. 

Although I originally supported the 
Dondero bill which provided for sale to 
private investors of seaway bonds, I op- 
posed the Wiley bill in eommittee and on 
the floor of the House because I felt that 
the estimated $105 million represented 
only a fraction of the ultimate cost of the 
seaway to the taxpayers and because it 
seemed obvious that if the project had 
merit private investors would buy the 
bonds and eliminate this drain on the 
‘Treasury. 

ATOMIC ENERGY 

The President's request for legislation 
encouraging private enterprise to par- 
ticipate in the development of peacetime 
atomic power was bitterly contested by 
Democrats in a 13-day Senate filibuster. 
They predicted private monopoly of 
atomic power and high rates to users. 
But the measure, which also authorizes 
fuller international cooperation in 
atomic-energy matters, was passed by 
both Houses. 

ANTISUBVERSION a 


Passage of legislation to outlaw the 
Communist Party, to grant witness im- 
munity, to make peacetime espionage 
and sabotage punishable by death, and 
to provide for citizenship forfeiture, was 
enacted in the closing days of the 83d 
Congress. The President’s request that 
evidence secured through wiretapping be 
made admissible passed the House and 
died in the Senate, 

The bill outlawing the Communist 
Party declares as “findings of fact“ that 
the Communist Party is an instrumen- 
tality of a conspiracy to overthrow” the 
Government and is “the agency of a hos- 
tile foreign power.” This bill also de- 
prives the party of “the rights, privileges, 
and immunities attendant upon legal 
bodies created under the jurisdiction of 
the laws of the United States or any 
political subdivision thereof.” Under 
this provision the Communist Party 
would be prohibited from holding bank 
accounts, obtaining enforcements of con- 
tracts in the court, or filing candidates 
for public office. 

The anti-Communist bill also makes 
anyone “knowingly or willfully” a party 
member “subject to all the provisions and 
penalties of the Internal Security Act of 
1950 as a member of a ‘Communist- 
action’ organization.” In other words 
the new bill would require that party 
members must now register individually, 
regardless of whether the party itself 
ultimately registers. This legislation 
also provides that in determining 
whether a person is a Communist Party 
member, juries shall consider evidence 
under 14 headings including whether he 
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is on a membership list, has contributed 
money to the party, has written, spoken, 
or otherwise carried out its orders, or 
indicated willingness to carry out its 
purposes, 

EISENHOWER SCORES 0.830 


Today the White House issued a list 
of 64 bills requested by the President, 
only 11 failed to pass. Figured as we 
are used to in computing batting aver- 
ages, this would give him a percentage of 
0.830. Last year President Eisenhower 
scored 0.727. ‘This compares with Pres- 
ident Truman’s averages for the years 
1947 through 1952 of 0.477, 0.457, 0.441, 
0.442, 0.404, and 0.349. D 

Of the 64 measures listed by the White 
House as major legislation on the ad- 
ministration program for the second ses- 
sion, 7 were considered by the Senate 
only and did not reach the House for a 
vote. 

The implementation of the remaining 
57 programs required action in 84 in- 
stances by the House. Out of these 84 
chances to support the administration’s 
program, I voted with the President 72 
times; against his program 8 times, and 
was absent 4 times. This gives me a 
batting average of 0.857 for the year. I 
voted against the administration pro- 


-gram only 9.5 percent of the time and 


missed balloting on 4.8 percent of the 
issues on that official list. 

So noncontroversial was much of the 
Eisenhower program that on 29 of the 
84 votes which implemented the 64-item 
list no rolicalls were demanded. Con- 
sidering only the 55 cases in which there 
were record votes, I supported the Presi- 
dent 80 percent of the time and opposed 
his program only 14 percent of the time. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud of the record 
of the Eisenhower administration and 
of the 83d Congress. This has heen a 
“Do-Something” Congress. Its program 
has been constructive and its accomplish- 
ments have been evolutionary rather 
than revolutionary. As the President 
said: 

The economic program being enacted by 
the present Congress marks a milestone in 
constructive legislation. It will help to re- 
duce unemployment and to stimulate enter- 
prise and development in all directions. 


Do you remember 1952? That was the 
year when they told us, “You never had 
it so good.” President Eisenhower com- 
paring the first half of 1954 with the 
same period in 1952, President Truman's 
last year in office, said he found indus- 
trial production up 3.3 percent, the gross 
national production up 4.4 percent; non- 
agricultural employment up 1.1 percent; 
personal incomes up 7.2 percent; dispos- 
able personal income up 8.8 percent, per 
capita disposable income up 5.3 percent, 
and bank debits outside New York City 
up 10.2 percent. 

The daring young men who came to 
Washington with President Roosevelt are 
old and tired and disillusioned now. All 
they can predict for the future of their 
great country is doom, disaster, and de- 
pression. They insist on campaigning 
again and again on the basis of a de- 
pression they were unable to lick until 


1954 


World War IT came along and bailed 
them out. Why, the Democrats in the 
Senate even killed the President's pro- 
posal to grant voting privileges to 18- 
years-old because they were afraid to 
trust anyone with the ballot who was so 
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young he could not remember thé last 
depression. 

The record of the 83d Congress and 
the Eisenhower administration will speak 
for itself to people who are looking ahead 
toward the future. Under consent I in- 
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clude in the Recor the following tabula - 
tion of the official list of major legislation 
on the administration program together 
with my voting record on each issue so 
that my constituents will know exactly 
where their Representative stood: 


Voling record of Charles B. Brownson on major legislation of administralion program. 


Item Description Score 
1 | H. R. 704... ] Advisory Council on Education 
Absent, 
Cet. | ae ay Wrong. 
21 8. 2478... Agricultural surplus 3 
ES Ce AS INES VE IRAN IPO, NUL w —— Yea (not record) . June 18. 1954 ight.) 
8 Yea (not record) - June 2, 11 (Right.) 
3 | H. R. 7... Alr Force Academy, passage Jan. 21,1954 Absont. 
4 II. R. 9757. Atomie Energy Act smend ments: 
Fü —:! T—:ͤͤ(„ͤ„«ͤ„ͤ4kcd]%'g . July 21. 195 | Right. 
kommit — July 26,1054 | Right. 
nge oeoo . re Righ 
5 Rall jumping, paar Yen (not record)... July 21,1954 | (Right), 
6 COCO borrowing power, $5,750,000,000 to $8,500,000,000... 1. Yen (not record)....| Mar. 5, 1954 | (Right), 
COCO borrowing power, $3,500,000,000 to 510, 000,000,000. ea. July 29, 1954 ight. 
7 Citizenship forleitare, pasange... -rrene ~~~ + - +e ew en ee nen eensensen= Yea (not record) July 21,1054 | (Right). 
8 munist infiltration and outlawing Communist Part s 
— — Aug. 16,1054 Right. 
Accept Senate amendment. w : 
Adopt conference report Right, 
e Compulsory 8 or Witness Right, 
10 Coo tive research on education, passage... x i Right. 
11 Cotton acreage adjustment marketing quotas, paaage. — July 31,1053 Right, 
112 Oustoms valuation, passage. (Died in Sonate committeo.) Yea 6891 record) July 30,1953 | (Right. 
13 District of Columbia public works, ass „ Yea (not record) Mar. 22,1944 | (Righ 
District of Columbia appropriations — to implement authorization pass ago. be ESR REG June 15, 1054 ight. 
14 Debt limit increase: 
Recommit with instruction 4464455 —— p S ERSS July 31,1953 | Right. 
Vy eee A —— — * Right. 
115 | 8.23 Dofonse facilities protection, (Died in Senate.) n X£ 
116 18-year-old voting: Rejected in Senate (34 yeas, 24 nays; Licked required 34 majority. For: z 
Republicans, 7 Democrats; against; 0 Republicans, 24 De —— May 21, 1054. 
7 e e yt sukseseneseen tise Yea (not record). Aug. 4. 1954 A 
18 Espionage and botago, passage 44„44üöqũ7 Neil ANA ight, 
19 Excise taxes reduction: 
Recommit with instructions Mt Aeneas FT 3% 1954 | Right. 
POO SO SETST NE A TEP, J ARFA Right. 
20 FBI investigation authority, passage 4Right.) 
21 Farm program, flexible parity amendment. Yoa Right. 
2 Federal eruployers group life insurances, passa; Yea (not record Right. 
23 Fodera! omployees fringe benefits, passage_... Yea (not record) Right 
iu Foreign economic policy: 
Kean bill introducidas neapima sowed wnamesensen pees avsadsocesswcntvtasusaseses| sen ccubescccdsmsmseus|ecaesaase 
» . =| as tat ci Jay | du 
ugitive ng, Convicted folons; e. ——v—z2— 23 Yea (not record) ly 7, 1954 ) 

126 Hawalian statehood: é 

8 fr!!! Tr...... ... , a Mar, 10, 1953 —— 
: ᷣ ͤ⁵ j...... —— , ˙ 0. — 
Nane included Alaska, House Rules Committee refused-to send bill to conference. 

17 r . . RV scchasetnoren July 13,1954 | Right. 
2 Highway Act extension, passage. (I supported in subcommittee and in committee.) z ght. 
2 — Bopha, Survey and Construction Act amendment, passage Right. 

ng: 
e e a a e a Site 
ee E aE , ESSERE SSE. Ga ne TaN t. 
ee conference report with inst Wrong. 
ees S a a na pa ina S A EE A E E A ASE S AEE e o EEE EE ON., T STAN 
31 Internation mul Sugar Agreement; Executive treut, Apr. a 1954 
requi; 
2 sg n Security Tre ty 8 Executive Korea Mutual Defonse Treaty ratified by the Senate, House Jan. 26, 1954 
on not required 
3 {I supported in subcommittee and in committee.) Yoa (not record) . . July 24,1953 | (Right.) 
$34 8. 3363... Medical care military dependents. (Noms 3 VVT! , : .. 
3 Migratory labor, Mexican farm labor: 
CTT cel ace Right. 
CC ———T——ß ]7«..ꝛ.. natu ¾⁵m1 , ˙ ůͤĩw... ̃᷑ ᷑6̃]«¶ß !.. ͤ . . , ROME) a ein Dianne ck. ht. 
3 Military Fa Family Housing: Righ 
37 Milit Public Works: t 
38 Mutual security 
Anti-Commrnun 
Pa N T Sas S RENE 
n conſerenos report ut. 
Mutnal security appropriations; 8 
EA T July 28,1954 | Right. 
Adoption of conference rej Aug. 19,1954 | Right, 
Spanish amendment eee ee ht. 
39 Postal rates, reclassification, pa: 
Yuiled under suspension). July 21,1954 | Right. 
8 Rules Committee.. So saan 9, 1051 ——— 
ORY FREESE PEE ELD NGL AA De ce IO Re od POPE » — — —·ꝓ—ꝓ——— . A SE, AE rong. 
ones amendment. Aug, 20,1954 | (Wrong.) 
40 FR Ä TEA RENNO EE NA EENE . S TA June 11,1954 9 5 
41 Reenlistment benus, passage Yea (hot record). .-.| July 14, 1054 | (Right. 
42 Renegotiation Act, passage Ven (not record) . . July 22,1083 | (Right. 
43 Rivers, liarbors, flood coutrol, passage, (I supported this bill in committes,)-..- AEE RTE LT Yes (not record). July 26, 1954 | (Righ 
4 St. Lawrence seaway: 
eS AA E ETE cAI, ee » »————— é NNAü— Wrong. 
r , . A Ra Se Nay ees. et Wrong. 
I offered an amendment in committee and in the House to amend this bill to provide for 
Private financing to be repaid from tolls to save the tax eran over $100,000,000. hen this 
amendment was rejected 1 was forced to oppose the bili as ae unsound., 
45 Ship Mortgage Act amemdments. 1.0.2... Vea (not record). June 7, 1954 Rent 
46 Ship ropair, for merchant marine.. Yva (not record)..-.| July 29,1954 | (Righ 
47 BSacial-security p „ amendmen 
Adoption of rule General Absent. 
announced ‘for. 
Passage. .......-. General Absent. 


ir 
announced ted’ for. 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Voling record of Charles B. Brownson on major legislation of administration program—Continued 


State onemplo: 


H. R. 5173. 
8. Tast-Hartlo 


Tanker vonstruction, Navy 


Tanker construction, trade in. 


ent funds, recommit 
ct amendments, 


Recommitted by Senate, 50 to 42, May 7, 194. 


Tarin se hedulo and customs simplification. 33 


Tax revision 


Rocommit with Instructions. 


è 
Recomrit conference report with Instructio 


Adoption conference report 


Upper Colorado project 


Never brought to vote in either House or Senate, 


Upstream food control 


Unemployment Insurance coverage: 
“shina ae with Instructions. 


P: 
Veterans ALION pas 

Veterans’ education and train 
Veterans home loan, passito 


Vocational rehabilitation, passage- -- 


War powers extension, passe 


age 
Water Facilities Act . passage. . 
si Whito House ( ame on Exlucation, passage. 


My vote 


July 8,1053 | Right, 


NEY cap cadsasepeseces 


For recom- 
ital; 46 Democrats, 3 Repubticans, 1 Independent; against recommital, 42 Republicans, 
churtur. 


Yea (not record) 
Yea (not record) 


July 6,1954 | (Right.) 
Yea (not record) 


July 14, 1984 isnt) 
July 2, 1954 Right.) 


(Right.) 


Right. 
Right. 
Right. 
-| Right. 
(Right) 
Riu lit. 
(Right) 
(Right.) 
Right. 
Right, 
Right. 


uh D 104 
Vea (not record) ...-| June 22, 1954 
Yea (not record) . July 27,1954 
Yea May 19, 1954 


1 Dofeat of administration program, 
() Not a record vote. 


Congressional Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
cluding in my report to my constituents 
letters on Captain Rickover to point out 
an important congressional activity. A 
Congressman does not concern himself 
only with legislation. He is the advocate 
and champion of individuals who are 
caught in the frightening and frustrating 
maze of the impersonal bureaucracy and 
endless redtape of big government. He 
may be called upon to help work out im- 
migration difficulties, veterans needs, so- 
cial-security adjustments, or he may 
suddenly be thrust into an almost hope- 
less case, as I was in the case of a Navy 
captain named Hyman G. Rickover. 

A graduate of the Naval Academy, a 
Chicagoan, Rickover was the man who 
envisioned and planned the atomic sub- 
marine. His work was described by the 

` Secretary of the Navy as the most im- 
portant in the history of the Navy.” Yet 
for reasons unknown and undisclosed, 
the Navy twice refused to promote him 
to admiral, an action which Time maga- 
zine called “brazen prejudice.” As à re- 
sult he was faced with compulsory re- 
tirement at age 53. 

I was asked to help Rickover and I 
egreed to do so. When he received his 
promotion to admiral, I felt I had made a 
real contribution. 

I am also including in this report the 
following excerpts from a newsletter to 
a constituents on the atomic energy 

Jur. 26, 1954. 
ATOMIC ENERGY BILL 
(Newsletter No. 158) 

The atomic energy bill had just been called 
up for consideration in the House. Speaker 
Jog Martin and Majority Leader CHARLIE 


HALLECK were determined to bolster the flag- 
ging hopes of Republican Senators by driving 
the bill through the House in 1 day, and this 
they did. It was a slecpy 3:15 in the morn- 
ing before we adjourned. Those of us who 
opposed the bill saw our efforte to correct 
its worst features defeated by the Republican 
majority voting solidly. 

Perhaps the principal reason underlying 
Opposition to the bill was the feeling that 
the $12 billion investment of the people of 
the United States in the development of 
atomic energy was being given away to a 
few companies whose vast wealth and re- 
sources permitted them to qualify to receive 
licenses. Even with respect to these giant 
corporations, the probability existed that 
they would have to be given additional sub- 
sidics for some time. 

It seemed to me that the Government 
should not overlook the feasibility of requir- 
ing the payment of compensation for the 
valuable rights it granted, and I offered an 
amendment which would require the Atomic 
Energy Commission to take into considera- 
tion the payment of a franchise fee as a pos- 
sible condition in the licenses it granted for 
the development of atomic energy for com- 
mercial purposes, I pointed out to the House 
that under the terms of the act, licenses 
could be granted for 40 years. “Certainly 
within that period of time,” I said, “such 
fantastic progress will be made in the use 
and application of nuclear energy as will 
dwarf the pioneering efforts made thus far. 
Should not the people of the United 
States who have already contributed so much 
to the development of atomic energy, and 
who are now asked to license their exclusive 
ownership to prospective developers, be paid 
compensation in the nature of royalties just 
as are the patentees for whose benefit the 
House has already adopted an amendment?” 
The amendment was rejected when Congress- 
man Coie, Republican, of New York, who op- 
posed my amendment, argued that the 
licensees would pay compensation through 
increased taxes. This caused Congressman 
ALBERT, Democrat, of Oklahoma, to murmur: 
Siren give me a railroad and I'll pay taxes, 


It's anybody's guess when Congress will 
adjourn, I hope our adjournment does not 
depend upon an occurrence similar to that 
of the city council meeting in California, 
which was disrupted by an earthquake. The 
councilmen hastily tumbled out of the bulld- 
ing to safety, leaving only the clerk to con- 
clude the meeting. He hesitated just long 


enough to write across his minutes: “On 
motion of the city hall, the council ad- 
journed.” 
Your friend, 
Smexr R. Yates, 
Member of Congress. 


Chicago Tribune Pays Tribute to President 
Eisenhower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


~ OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the Chicago Tribune has paid 
a great tribute to President Eisenhower 
which the American people will applaud. 
It comes at a time when the Congress 
is about to adjourn and the President 
can take pride in the achievements of 
his 83d Congress. 

Included in these remarks is the edi- 
torial from the Chicago Tribune: 


ErsENHOWER's VISIT 

The crowds which greeted President 
Eisenhower on his visit to Illinois and the 
warmth of their welcome can leave no doubt 
thet he is a popular President. 

Mr. Eisenhower achieved this enviable 
place in public esteem without recourse to 
demagogic tricks. He generally talks 
sensibly. He has little or no gift for the 
rhetorical flourish and, tho he is fluent, he 
is not likely to be called eloquent by anyone 
who knows the meaning of words. 

Mr. Eisenhower is not what is sometimes 
described as an inspired orator and that 
may be one important reason for his success 
in his public appearances. The people trust 
him because he doesn't seem to be acting a 
role but, on the contrary, conducts himself 
with the innate dignity and good sense of a 
competent executive. 

The two audiences were about as different 
as two audiences can be. The one in 
Springfield was composed largely of partisan 
politicians and, for the rest, of citizens who 
had come expecting a partisan political 
speech. The other in Evanston was con- 
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posed largely of distinguished churchmen 
from many corners of the world, eager for 
a word of encouragement in thelr search for 
church unity. 

Though the two addresses were very dif- 
ferent in form and content, it was the same 
man delivering them, a man of good will 
who faces the world and his tasks with 
courage and hope. He could tell the politi- 
cal audience with pride, but without boast- 
ing, of the achievements of his administra- 
tion and of the Congress, then in its clos- 
ing hours. He could make his attack on 
Senator PauL Dovcias’ gloomy prophecies 
the more effective for its humor and lack of 
rancor. 

Then in Evanston he could perform the 
immensely useful service of reminding the 
leaders of many sects from many countries 
that the Government and the people he 
represents are the best of all evidences that 
close cooperation among men of varying 
backgrounds is not a day dream but an 
actual achievement of the American Nation, 
There is no divergence among the delegates 
at Evanston that cannot be matched by a 
divergence of race or creed in America, but 
American unity is a reality. 

Mr. Eisenhower's popularity springs from 
the belief that he is a good man, a competent 
one, and “perfectly safe.” He will not set 
the world ablaze with his eloquence, but the 
people will trust him, and that may be a 
good deal more useful to his country and 
his party. 


What Is Aggression in Atomic Age? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following re- 
marks made by me before the eighth 
annual national convention and Air 
Force reunion of the Air Force Associa- 
tion, held at the Hotel Fontenelle, 
Omaha, Nebr., August 20, 1954: 

To come together with the members of this 
association would in any case be a real pleas- 
ure, and to address them here In the head- 
quarters city of our magnificient Strategic 
Alr Command is a high honor, 

My remarks will be brief—they concern 
the implications of nuclear weapons for our 
national survival. 

More than any other single factor of mill- 
tary strength, it is American air-atomic 
supremacy which has so far kept the Kremlin 
from launching an all-out bid for world 
domination. For this, our country must give 
heartfelt thanks to the men and women 
of our atomic energy program, and to all 
those who serve under Gen. Curtis LeMay. 
I salute him and all his associates in the 
Strategic Air Command. 

Today, however, intercontinental atomic 
war can proceed in two directions. Soviet 
progress, both in the output of nuclear 
weapons and in the development of high 
performance delivery vehicles, has been un- 
expectedly, and appallingly, rapid. 

It can nonetheless be contended that the 
threat of our atomic reprisal will suffice to 
stay the hand of the Kremlin. All of us 
fervently hope this will be so. Let us re- 
member, however, that Tojo and Hitler suf- 
fered ultimate defeat—but not until they 
tested our resolve in the crucible of battle, 
It can be argued that, even if intercontinen- 
tal atomic war should befall us, the destruc- 
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tion of New York would be answered by the 
destruction of Moscow and Leningrad. But 
a gutted building in a Russian city cannot 
compensate us for a gutted building in an 
American city. 

Do not mistake the import of my words. 
The ability to answer a nuclear Pearl Har- 
bor with a devastating counterblow must of 
course remain the military cornerstone of 
a national program for survival in this atomic 
age. No sensible person could recommend 
strengthening our passive defenses at the 
price of weakening our capacity to strike back 
against an aggressor. But atomic vengeance, 
standing by itself, Is not enough. Our ca- 
pacity to retaliate must now be coupled with 
a continental defense program of such scope 
and efficiency that our foes will know—in 
advance—that a nuclear attack can never 
bring this Nation to its knees. 

I say this in a spirit of humility, and with 
a keen awareness of the heavy burdens and 
solemn responsibilities imposed upon those 
officials charged with providing for the com- 
mon defense and security. It is one thing to 
say to these men: “Our existing continental 
defenses are inadequate.” It is quite an- 
other thing to sit in their places and build 
defenses which are adequate. 

The task of creating an effective contl- 
nental defense may well represent the great- 
est and most difficult national-security prob- 
lem ever faced by our country. Soviet air- 
atomic power is increasing at an accelerat- 
ing rate. To answer its challenge, we need 
no less than a quantum jump in the effec- 
tiveness of our defenses against nuclear at- 
tack. 

Some maintain that a continental defense 
system which could inflict large losses on 
enemy bomber formations is beyond our 
grasp. They hold that nuclear armaments 
have irrevocably tipped the unending 
contest between weapon and counter- 
weapon in favor of the offensive. We can- 
not dismiss such arguments out of hand. 
Yet who could foretell, a short 15 years ago, 
the incredible story of atomic and hydrogen 
bombs? The art of developing new tools of 
defense—new electronic detection devices, 
new interceptors, and new antiaircraft mis- 
siles—is now in ferment. May it not there- 
fore be that the continental defense prob- 
lem—if attacked with all the vigor and bold- 
ness at our command—will yield unexpected 
solutions? o 

Thanks to the efforts of such distinguished 
Americans as my fellow guests, Mr. Donald 
Quarles and Dr. Mervin Kelly, the best 
scientific minds in our Nation are now being 
brought to bear on the problem of conti- 
nental defense. The selection of Gen. Ben- 
jamin Chidlaw to head our newly estab- 
lished Continental Defense Command makes 
it certain that the military direction of this 
program will be in good hands. 

To my way of thinking, the overriding 
problem we now face in continental de- 
tense is that of combining the human and 
material resources now devoted to this ef- 
fort into an organizational and administra- 
tive structure of maximum efficiency, All 
three branches of our armed services have 
indispensable tasks in our program for de- 
tecting, intercepting, and destroying enemy 
bombing formations. In my mind, the logic 
of this fact has long called for creating, 
within our Armed Forces, a theater com- 
mander for continental defense. I was 
therefore deeply gratified when such a com- 
mand was established earlier this month, 
My only regret is that we waited so long to 
take this step. 

If it is logical to centralize the continental 
defense operations of the three services un- 
der a single commander, it impresses me as 
equally logical—and equally necessary—to 
have a single, high-ranking civilian official 
within the Department of Defense made re- 
sponsible for the overall supervision of our 
continental defense effort. At present, no 
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Official has the exclusive responsibility of 
making sure that our continental defense 
preparations are moving forward with maxi- 
mum dispatch. In an attempt to help cor- 
rect what I deem a dangerous diffusion of 
responsibility in this field, it was recently 
my privilege to introduce a bill aimed at 
establishing a new position within the De- 
partment of Defense—an Assistant Secretary 
for Continental Defense, who—subject only 
to the direction of the Secretary of De- 
fense—would be charged with the task of 
furnishing leadership and direction to our 
program for repelling nuclear attack. 

Yet the case for a unified continental de- 
fense effort does not end here, We need only 
look at a polar-projection map to realize 
that, without the cooperation of our Cana- 
dian friends, we simply cannot engage in 
realistic defense preparations. In this era 
of near-sonic jet bombers, we must have 
It in our power to detect enemy aerial for- 
mations long before they reach the urban 
centers of North America. In the event of 
attack, it would be no less urgent to join 
battle with enemy bombers over the Arctio 
wastes and far out over the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, than to confront our foes 
with successive barriers of defensive weap- 
cns, Yet neither detection-in-depth or in- 
terception-in-depth would be possible with- 
out the ald of our northern neighbors. 

Today, Canadian-American continental 
defense cooperation proceeds through the 
mechanism of numerous advisory commit- 
tees. But consultation is not the same as 
real coordination—it cannot substitute for 
a genuine unification of the continental de- 
fense efforts of our two nations. 

I therefore again urge that, under the au- 
tority of the United Nations Charter, we now 
seek to enter into a mutual continental de- 
fense pact with Canada. Such a treaty 
would represent the continental defense 
equivalent of NATO. Under it, we could es- 
tablish a North American continental de- 
fense organization, to which military units 
from our two nations could be assigned in a 
manner akin to the forces now reporting to 
SHAPE headquarters in Paris. 

I concede that such a pact would repre- 
sent a bold departure in defense planning. 
Yet we must acknowledge the new dimen- 
tions to sovereignty brought about by the 
threat of nuclear warfare. 

Permit me to cite but one example of this. 
I am Impressed by the arguments for build- 
ing a distant early warning line in the far 
north of Canada, together with seaward ex- 
tensions of such a line. Now assume for the 
moment that such an early warning system 
were actually in existence. Suppose the So- 
vients thereupon proceeded to test our nerves 
by repeated aerial feints against such a sys- 
tem. What if massive Soviet bomber for- 
mations, capable of carrying hydrogen weap- 
ons, were sent over the Atlantic and Pacific 
in so-called training flights. In the event 
of actual attack, every minute would be 
precious—the slightest delay in alerting our 
civilian population and military forces might 
make effective defense hopeless. Would we, 
therefore, evacuate our cities the moment So- 
viet planes entered our distant early warning 
net? Would the President immediately order 
the planes of our Strategic Air Command 
aloft? Or would we wait until the enemy 
formations neared our coastlines and our 
cities before issuing a general alert? I hardly 
need to spell out the extraordinary dilemma 
in which we might find ourselves. If we im- 
mediately responded to such repeated, large- 
scale feints by evacuating our cities, the So- 
viets might have it in their power to paralyze 
our economy and demoralize our population, 
If we did not instantly respond to approach- 
ing formations, however, we might be over- 
whelmed by an actual attack. 

May it not therefore be that the time has 
arrived when we must consider the possibility 
of defining anew the concept of armed ag- 
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gression? May it not be that the day is near- 
ing when international law will be forced 
to take account of the realities of air-atomic 
power and the ever-present danger of nuclear 
sneak attack? May it not be that the time 
is approaching when the mere appearance of 
significant numbers of unannounced and un- 
authorized enemy planes within an early 
warning network would in itself constitute 
an act of aggression? 

It is the nature of the crisis in which the 
world finds itself as a result of nuclear weap- 
ons that now compels me to explore such 
thoughts, which to me are distasteful but 
realistic. I need hardly to say that no such 
redefinitions of international law, even 
should they some day prove necessary, would 
bring us any real degree of military secu- 
rity. This is the last audience which needs 
to be told that military might, even atomic 
might, cannot by itself bring just and lasting 
peace to this troubled planet. All recorded 
history proves again and again that pro- 
longed armament races end in war. Military 
deterring power can do no more than buy 
us time, time which must be used to build 
the only foundations upon which real and 
enduring peace can rest—a world community 
of human brotherhood and the respect of 
man for his fellow man. 


Communists Greatest Threat to America 
Came During Hoover Depression 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
read with interest a letter to the editor 
in the open forum of the Ledger-Dis- 
patch, of Norfolk, Va. The writer, a Mr. 
B. A. Banks, expressed a view I had fre- 
quently expressed in public addresses to 
the effect that communism posed its 
greatest threat to America during the 
administration of Herbert Hoover, when, 
as Mr. Banks puts it, the banks of the 
Nation began to topple like tenpins in 
a bowling alley, and when millions were 
walking the highways and byways look- 
5 for work, which was nowhere visi- 

e. 

Mr. Banks sees things very clearly. I 
am certain if the young voters of the 
country had gone through the Hoover de- 
pression they would be a little fearful of 
the doubletalk and the high-pressure 
salesmanship the present administration 
is putting out to the public. I recall 
the statements of optimism on the part 
of Herbert Hoover in those days, and 
some of the things that are happening 
in high official places today bring back 
sad recollections of the Hoover depres- 
sion. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
herewith include Mr. Banks’ letter: 

THE ENTERING WEDGE 
EDITOR, LEDGER-DISPATCH: 

According to press reports, former Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover declared in his Iowa 
address that “the entering wedge in America 
for the Communists” was due to “Demo- 
cratic misuse of power" during the 20 years 
between his administration and the election 
of Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

From Mr. Hoover's words it would appear 
that he is still scanning the political horizon 
for the dies irae, or the day of wrath so 
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fervently predicted by him in 1932, when he 
assured the American people that with the 
election of Mr. Roosevelt grass would grow 
on the main streets of all our cities. While 
this prediction did not come true, today the 
American people know that Mr. Hoover's 
grass would have grown rank and lush had 
he been reelected. 

Of course Mr, Hoover's charge that com- 
munism took hold in America under Demo- 
cratic administrations is exacuated of all 
force when one refiects that the nearest 
the country ever came to seriously consid- 
ering the possibilities of communism was 
under his regime, when the banks of the 
Nation began to topply like tenpins in a 
bowling alley, and when millions were walk- 
ing the highways and byways looking for 
work which was nowhere visible. 

When it is considered that communism 18 
born of political inequality and tyranny and 
exists and germinates only where injustice 
is found; that it flourishes in the midst of 
misery and discontent, in the poverty of the 
masses, in the unemployment of the workers, 
in breadlines and soup kitchens, there is 
little doubt that the greatest impetus that 
Communist movement achieved in this coun- 
trytry was imparted to it by the Hoover ad- 
Ministration, and the greatest blow it ever 
received in America was the defeat of Herbert 
Hoover for a second term by the late Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. 

If this Nation was ever near chaos and 
communism and anarchy, it was when Mr. 
Roosevelt stepped into the White House. 
Rooseveltian democracy, and that alone, 
saved the Nation from communism and the 
hell of Hooverism. 

By Mr. Roosevelt's recognition of the prin- 
ciple that “government is a contrivance of 
human wisdom to provide for human wants,” 
he cured many of the causes of communism, 
and while it may not be dead in America, it 
can never attain strength or political po- 
tency so long as pure democracy remains in 
the ascendency in our country. 

B. A. BANES. 


Hon. Edward J. Hart 


SPEECH 


HON. BRENT SPENCE 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join with his other colleagues in paying 
a tribute of affectionate regard and ad- 
miration to En HART. 

When he first came to Congress 20 
years ago a mutual friend who had 
served here a long time said to me, “A 
new Member has come from New Jer- 
sey. You will hear from him. He speaks 
with fluency and eloquence and is a man 
of great capacity and sincerity.” This 
prediction has been fulfilled for Ep Hart 
has grown in the admiration, respect and 
confidence of his colleagues through the 
years. 

He has served his constituents with 
fidelity and with intense zeal. He be- 
came an outstanding chairman of a 
great committee. His splendid service to 
his district, State and Nation entitle 
him to their eternal gratitude; and with 
all he is a kindly, modest man who makes 
friends because he gives friendship. His 
fine disposition and good will have 
gained him an enviable place in the 
Congress of the United States. He is 
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retiring of his own volition, and we all 
know that he could stay here as long as 
he desired. 

We hope in his retirement that he may 
have all things which he desires, that he 
may have a long life, health, and happi- 
ness and may be showered with God's 
greatest blessings all his days. 


Need for Bricker Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, a distinguished British Cabinet 
member has recently pointed out that in 
Britain all important treaties require ap- 
proval by Parliament. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
shall include an editorial from the Chi- 
cago Tribune on this subject. Certainly 
there can be no good reason for not pass- 
ing a proper constitutional amendment 
to safeguard the Nation against secret 
treaties and executive agreements in the 
next session of Congress. 

The editorial follows: 

TREATIES IN BRITAIN AND HERE 

The American Bar Association has got it 
straight from the feedbox that Mr. Eisen- 
hower, in opposing the Bricker amendment, 
wants a far more extensible power to make 
internal law for the United States through 
the treaty power than Britons are willing to 
allow their government. The particular 
irony of this business is that Britain, though 
it functions without a written or formal 
constitution, insists on constitutionality in 
the treaty process, whereas our Executive, 
though operating under a Constitution, seeks 
to use treaties to circumvent it. 

British treaty procedure was outlined to 
the bar by David Maxwell Fyfe, Home Secre- 
tary in the British Cabinet. He is a qualified 
authority on British law who has held nu- 
merous official legal posts. 

Fyfe said, first, that as Britain lacks a 
written constitution, there is no prescribed 
procedure for consummating a treaty, The 
treatymaking power is vested in the Crown— 
1. e., the Ministers who wield executive 
power. Yet, though no formal approval or 
ratification by Parliament is required, the 
British Government has become so aware of 
the desirability of a legislative check that 
the invariable practice now is to submit all 
important treaties to Parliament for ap- 
proval, which takes the form of a statute 
permitting the treaty to become effective. 

So far this does not vary materially from 
American constitutional procedure. The dif- 
ference is that a British treaty, when ratified, 
does not of itself have the force of law. It 
overrides no existing British domestic law, 
not even a municipal law. The treaty is 
binding on the government; it is not bind- 
ing on the British courts or people. 

In the United States, to the contrary, a 
treaty is, under the Constitution, the “su- 
preme law of the land,” carrying a form 
superior to the constitutions and laws of 
the States. But, by decision of the Supreme 
Court, a treaty is of much greater force than 
the Constitution allows it. For the Court 
has held that a treaty need not be made “in 
pursuance of the Constitution,” but only 
under “the authority of the United States“ 
that is, by the President and two-thirds of 
the Senators present and voting. 
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Since the American treaty need not be in 
pursuance of the Constitution, it may there- 
fore be used to fasten upon Americans provi- 
sions with force as “the supreme law of the 
land” which would otherwise not only be 
unconstitutional but which Congress is spe- 
cifically enjoined under the Constitution 
from legislating. Thus the treaty power of- 
fers a means by which the powers of the 
National Government can be enlarged be- 
yond what the Constitution grants. 

The Bricker amendment, in its present 
form, would protect against this abuse by 
specifying that a treaty or other interna- 
tional agreement would become effective as 
internal law only through legislation valid 
in the absence of a treaty. That is, no un- 
constitutional extension of domestic law 
would be possible merely by running it in 
under sanction of a treaty. 

Tt is this provision which has drawn par- 
ticular fire from the Eisenhower interna- 
tionalists. But Mr. Fyfe informs the Amer- 
ican bar that this safeguard is of long stand- 
ing in Britain. There, he says, if a treaty 
is in conflict with domestic law, the British 
Government must persuade Parliament to 
pass legislation modifying existing law ur 
adopting new law so that the treaty may take 
effect. Otherwise, no British court will give 
effect to a treaty if its terms conflict with 
the law of the land. 

We suggest that these facts demonstrate 
the entire unreasonableness of opponents 
of the Bricker amendment. They insist on 
the right of the Executive to use treaties to 
undermine the Constitution. The British, 
with no written constitution, are far more 
scrupulous in demanding that no treaty be 
used to encroach upon the rights of Britons 
under domestic law. We should delay no 
longer in placing executive resort to the 
treaty power under firm constitutional re- 
straint by adopting the Bricker amendment. 


The Spirit of Liberty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, the foun- 
dation for good democratic government 
is a well-informed people. “Know the 
truth and the truth shall make you free” 
is an American tenet as fundamental as 
love of liberty. The great American 
judge, Justice Learned Hand, described 
the American spirit in a moving and elo- 
quent speech he made in 1944. He said: 

We have gathered here to affirm a faith, a 
faith in a common purpose, a common con- 
viction, a common devotion. Some of us 
have chosen America as the land of our 
adoption; the rest have come from those who 
did the same. For this reason we have some 
right to consider ourselves a picked group, a 
group of those who had the courage to break 
from the past and brave the dangers and the 
loneliness of a strange land. What was the 
object that nerved us, or those who went be- 
fore us, to this choice? We sought liberty: 
freedom from oppression, freedom from want, 
freedom to be ourselves. This we then 
sought; this we now believe that we are by 
Way of winning. What do we mean when 
we say that first of all we seek liberty? 

I cannot define it; I can only tell you my’ 
Own faith. The spirit of liberty is the spirit 
which is not too sure that it is right; the 
Spirit of liberty is the spirit which seeks to 
Understand the minds of other men and 
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women; the spirit of liberty is the spirit 
which weighs their interests alongside its 
own without bias; the spirit of liberty re- 
members that not even a sparrow falls to 
earth unheeded; the spirit of liberty is the 
spirit of Him who nearly 2,000 years ago 
taught mankind that lesson it has never 
learned, but has never quite forgotten: That 
there may be a kingdom where the least 
shall be heard and considered side by side 
with the greatest. 


Armed with the truth, exalted by the 
spirit of liberty, America must inevitably 
achieve fulfillment of its great demo- 
cratic ideals. 


Federal Government's Stake ia Tobacco 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CARL T. DURHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include herein the following edi- 
torial which appeared in the Durham 
Morning Herald, Durham, N. C., August 
20, 1954, entitled “Federal Government's 
Stake in Tobacco Industry”: 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT'S STAKE IN TOBACCO 

INDUSTRY 


Who is the chief beneficiary of the tobacco 
industry? Statistics recently released by 
F. M. Parkinson, executive director of the 
National Tobacco Tax Research Council, 
show that the Federal Government enjoys a 
greater income from tobacco than all the 
farmers who produce the crop or the manu- 
facturers who process it, 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, 
Federal taxes on cigarettes yielded a return 
to the Federal Treasury of $1,513,740.000. 
Farmers who produced the tobacco used in 
cigarettes—flue-cured, burley, Maryland, and 
aromatic—received $550 million for their 
crop during the same period. The States 
which impose cigarette taxes received $494,- 
587,000 from that source, almost as much as 
the farmers did. And municipal govern- 
ments which levy cigarette taxes took in an 
additional 830 million from this tax. For 
over 30 years the Federal Government has re- 
ceived more income from the tax on ciga- 
rettes than the manufacturing companies 
have received for cigarettes, 

Mr. Parkinson’s figures on tobacco taxes 
during the 9 years since the close of World 
War II are astronomical. The production of 
cigarettes reached the astounding total of 
3,216,491,000,000, and on this more than 3 
trillion cigarettes, taxes amounting to $15,- 
184,000,000 were paid to Federal, State, and 
municipal governments. Approximately 9% 
billion pounds of tobacco were required to 
make these cigarettes, and the farmers re- 
ceived for this tobacco approximately $4,800,- 
000,000. Thus the taxes paid on cigarettes 
amount to more than three times as much 
as the farmer receives. 

The statistics on tobacco taxes show that 
the Federal Government makes more money 
on tobacco than anyone who works in it 
from its cultivation through its manufacture 
to its distribution. They suggest that to- 
bacco bears a disproportionate tax burden 
and support Mr. Parkinson's claim that the 
decline in cigarette consumption (which was 
reversed in May) may be attributed in part 
to consumer protest against high cigarette 
taxes. 
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History of H. R. 7304, To Prevent Dis- 
crimination by Segregation in Interstate 
Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
deeply regret the events which made it 
impossible to secure a vote in the House 
on H. R. 7304. From conversations I 
have had with many of my colleagues I 
am convinced that it would have passed 
the House with a substantial majority. 
It is a most unfortunate instance of how 
a majority of the House can be deprived 
of their clear right to cast their votes on 
meritorious proposals which they favor. 

Because of this and because of the 
many inquiries I have received as to the 
possibility of voting on the bill, I feel 
compelled to make a brief statement as 
to the facts. 

I introduced H. R. 7304 on January 18, 
1954. It was referred to the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, of which I am a member. 

Public hearings were held on May 12, 
13, and 14. ; S 

The bill, in a slightly amended form, 
was favorably reported to the House by 
a vote of 19 to 7 on July 21, 1954. On 
that date, the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. Wotverton], chairman of the 
committee, wrote the following letter: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C., July 21, 1954. 
Hon. Leo E. ALLEN, 
Chairman, Rules Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. ‘ 

Dran Ma. Coamman: I am attaching h 
to a copy of the bill H. R. 7304—providing 
relief against certain forms of discrimination 
in interstate transportation—together with 
a copy of House Report No. 2480. 

The committee is very anxious to have this 
bill brought up promptly on the floor of the 
House, and I would appreciate it If you could 
arrange to set a date for the granting of 
such rule as promptly as possible. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
Chairman, 


No hearing was scheduled before the 
Rules Committee and no rule was 
granted as requested. 

After it was announced on July 30 
that suspensions would be in order on 
August 3, I conferred with Speaker Man- 
TIN and told him I would like to be rec- 
ognized to call up H. R. 7304. He said 
he would be very glad to recognize me. 

However, under the procedures pre- 
vailing in the House in connection with 
suspensions, it is also necessary to re- 
ceive the approval of the leadership on 
both sides. For this portion of the rec- 
ord I now quote certain questions asked 
of me and the replies I made in the 
House on August 4: 

Mr. Howe... Mr. Speaker, I am very much 
interested in a bill which has been reported 


_ out of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
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eign Commerce, H. R. 7304. I know many 
of the members are anxious for that bill to 
come to a vote. It deals with the prohibi- 
tion of segregation in interstate travel. I 
wonder if anyone could tell me what the 
situation is and what the prospects are of 
that bill coming to a vote. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, if the gentle- 
man will yield, I happen to be the author 
of that bill. It was reported out of my com- 
mittee by a yote of 19 to 7. Iam extremely 
anxious to have it come up for a vote, be- 
cause I am convinced that an overwhelming 
majority of the Members of the House would 
like to vote on that bill. I am doing every- 
thing I can to bring that about, but I can- 
not give the gentleman any assurance at this 
time that it will be possible to do so, 

Mr. Howe. Is there any chance of get- 
ting a rule on that bill? 

Mr, HeseLTON, I cannot answer that, 
either, We were told that the Committee 
on Rules has suspended meetings. I do not 
know whether that will be changed or not. 

. ` - . * . 

Mr. McCarty. I understood it was to 
have been called up under suspension of the 
rules. Does the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts know whether that plan has been 
changed or what will be necessary in order 
to bring it up? 

Mr. Hese.ron. I understand, in order to 
do that, it has to receive the approval of 
the leadership on both sides. 


Since that time, with many others in- 
terested in this legislation, I consistently 
sought reconsideration so that either a 
rule could be granted or arrangements 
could be made for my recognition for 
a suspension. But all this was without 
success. However, again I want to pay 
a deserved tribute to Speaker Martin 
who did everything possible to assist me 
in my efforts. 

Nevertheless, I believe much has been 
accomplished toward early enactment of 
this legislation. I shall refile the bill on 
January 5 next, when the 84th Congress 
convenes. Both the chairman of the 
committee, the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. WoLVERToN], and the rank- 
ing minority member, the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. PRIEST], have as- 
sured me that prompt hearing on the 
bill will be scheduled. In view of the 
understanding the committee has of the 
pertinent evidence and of the bill, an 
early favorabie report can be expected. 
In connection with floor consideration, 
I recommend strongly that all who are 
interested in having this bill become law 
make their wishes known to the mem- 
bers of the Rules Committee and to the 
House leadership. 

The report of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce is House 
Report No. 2480. 

The text of H. R. 7304 as reported by 
the committee is as follows:, 

Be it enacted, etc., That all truv- 
eling within the jurisdiction of the United 
States shall be entitled to the full and equal 
enjoyment of the accommodations, advan- 
tages, and privileges of any public convey- 
ance operated by a common carrier engaged 
in tnterstate or foreign commerce, and all 
the facilities furnished or connected there- 
with, subject only to conditions and limita- 
tions applicable alike to all persons, without 
discrimination or segregation based on race, 
color, religion, or national origin. 

Sec. 2. It shall be unlawful for any com- 
mon carrier engaged in interstate or for- 
eign commerce, or any officer, agent, or em- 
ployee thereof, to segregate, or attempt to 
segregate, or for any other person to aid or 
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assist any such officer, agent, or employee 
in segregating or attempting to segregate, 
passengers using any public conveyance or 
facility of such carrier engaged in interestate 
or foreign commerce, on account of race, 
color, religion, or national origin of such pas- 
sengers. Any such carrier or officer, agent, 
or employee thereof who unlawfully and 
willfully segregates or attempts to segregate 
such passengers on account of race, color, 
religion, or national origin, or any such other 
person who aids or assists any such officer, 
agent, or employee in segregating or attempt- 
ting to segregate such passengers on such 
account, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor 
and shall, upon conviction, be subject to a 
fine of not to exceed $1,000 for each offense, 
and shall also be subject to sult by the in- 
jured person in an action of law, suit in 
equity, or other proper proceeding for dam- 
ages or preventive or declaratory or other 
relief. 


H. R. 7304, the Necessity of Congressional 
Action in Order To Prevent Discrimina- 
tion by Segregation in Interstate Com- 
merce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I know 
that there is a widely held impression 
that discrimination by segregation in 
interstate commerce has been elimi- 
nated. However, testimony before the 
House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce in favor of H. R. 7304 
contradicts any such impression. In 
connection with those hearings, I want 
to call attention to a most unfortunate 
incident of such discrimination as re- 
ported in Jet in its issue of August 12. 
It is stated that the pregnant wife of an 
Air Force serviceman was beaten un- 
conscious with a night stick by a police- 
man in a southern State. Apparently, 
she refused to move from a sidewalk in 
front of a white bus loading section. 
The lady charged that the policeman 
first punched her in the side when she 
failed to carry out his orders, where- 
upon she struck him with her pocket- 
book. She states that the officer began 
flailing her over the head. As a result 
of this she was taken to the Air Force 
base hospital for treatment. It is more 
than regrettable—it is disgraceful that 
any such incident should occur any- 
where in the United States. It points up 
the imperative necessity that Congress 
should recognize its clear responsibility 
in the enactment of legislation such as 
H. R. 7304 to prevent discrimination by 
segregation in interstate commerce. 

In this connection, I want to make 
available an excellent article which ap- 
peared in the March-April issue, 1953, 
of New South. The title of the article 
is “Law Versus Practice in Interstate 
Travel.“ 

While I agree that there is a clear re- 
sponsibility on the part of both the rail- 
roads and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to eliminate racial discrimi- 
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nation on interstate trains. I am con- 
vinced that the Congress itself has an 
equal responsibility to legislate in the 
field over which it has exclusive juris- 
diction when the Supreme Court has so 
clearly held that such discrimination is 
unlawful and unconstitutional. 
The article follows: 
Law VERSUS Practice IN INTFRSTATE TRAVEL 


To the casual observer, no change in the 
segregation pattern seems more spectacular 
than that in Interstate rallway travel. Not 
long ago absolute segregation was the rule 
on all trains traveling through the South- 
ern States. Today, on these same routes it 
is almost a rarity not to see at least a few 
Negroes scattered through the once all-white 
coaches, pullmans, and diners. It is even 
more of a rarity to encounter evidence of 
racial friction among the passengers. The 
new policies have been accepted by the pub- 
lic as matter-of-factly as the old ones. 

But the uninitiated observer may miss a 
great deal. Seeing Negro and white passen- 
gers in the same cars, he may conclude that 
railway segregation is virtually a thing of 
the past. It would not likely occur to him 
to make his way forward to car 1. If he 
did, he might be astonished to find Negro 
passengers crowded into a “Jim Crow“ coach. 
in the old tradition. And if he pursued his 
investigation further, he would discover that 
a host of discriminatory practices—some 
open, some subtle and indirect—still plague 
the Negro traveler. 

A carefully documented report of there 
inequities has recently been issued by Dr. 
Herman H. Long of the race relations de- 
partment, American Missionary Association, 
Congregational Christian Churches, at Fisk 
University. Entitled “Segregation in Inter- 
state Railway Coach Travel.“ the report Is 
based on the first-hand experiences and ob- 
servations of field personnel, white and 
Negro, who kept careful records of approx- 
imately 28,000 miles of rail travel in 1949 
and 1950. The result is something different 
from and more valuable than the usual in- 
dictment of segregation. Instead of broad 
arguments against segregation in general, we 
ure given a detailed diseection of segrega- 
tion practices in a specific field and their 
effects in human terms, 


PERCENTAGES AND PEOPLE 


This approach is especially useful because 
its puts the main emphasis on what hap- 
pens to individuals rather than the group 
es a whole. In rnil travel, as in other areas 
of public life, the practitioners of segrega- 
tion have pitched their defense on the group 
basis. They have sought to show that, per- 
centagewise, the Negro group has been al- 
lotted a fair share of space and facilities. 
But incrensingly the critics of segregation 
have succeeded in demonstrating to courts 
and administrative bodies that the issue Is 
not races and percentages, but discrimina- 
tions suffered by individuals. 

A good example is the Arthur W. Mitchell 
case, decided in 1941. Congressman Mitch- 
ell, a Negro, sued the railroad for denying 
him Pullman accommodations, although he 
held a first-class ticket. The company ar- 
gued that all of the first-Class accommoda- 
tions set aside for Negroes were occupied 
and that the normal Negro demand was too 
limited to warrant setting aside more. The 
Supreme Court held that this defense was 
not valid, since the right to equal accommo- 
dations is a personal one and cannot be made 
contingent on the number of Negroes seek- 
ing it. The comparative volume of traffic,” 
said the court, “cannot justify the denial of 
a fundamental right of treatment, a right 
specifically safeguarded by the provisions 
af the Interstate Commerce Act.“ 

FALLEN BARRIERS 


This significant decision spelled the be- 
ginning of the end for discrimination in 
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Pullman travel. Today, there are ‘few re- 
maining barriers to first-class reservations 
by Negroes and those are mainly occasioned 
by the private prejudices of ticket agents 
or other railroad personnel. The same may 
be sald of dining car facilities. Several 
court actions, culminating in the Hender- 
son decision of 1950, established the prin- 
ciple that a passenger, of whatever race, 
must be served in due turn if there is an 
empty seat in the diner. It is not enough, 
said the court, to set aside separate facili- 
ties sufficient to accommodate the average 
number of Negro diners; for “it is no answer 
to the particular passenger who is denied 
service at an unoccupied place in a dining 
car that, on the average, persons like him 
are served.” 


COACHES UNTOUCHED 


Dr. Long points out, however: “For the 
most part, the train facility that involves the 
largest segment of the passenger travel, 
coach accommodations, has been left un- 
touched by these desegregation develop- 
ments. Interstate railway carriers serving 
Southern areas still maintain, for the most 
part, completely disparate policies and prac- 
tices toward Negro interstate passengers, 
even on the same train, depending upon 
whether they are first class or coach accom- 
modations. The existence of state laws of 
segregation Is no longer the absolute factor; 
they are made to apply in the operation of 
one set of practices and not to apply in 
another.” 

There is scarcely any legal basis for this 
distinction between first-class and coach ac- 
commodations. The Interstate Commerce 
Act, which governed in the Mitchell and 
Henderson cases, is clearly applicable to 
coach travel. It forbids public carriers in 
interstate commerce “to subject any partic- 
ular person * to any undue or unrea- 
sonable prejudice or disadvantage whatso- 
ever.” In the Irene Morgan case, 1946, the 
United States Supreme Court held this to 
mean that the State of Virginia had no power 
to require segregated seating on motorbuses 
which operate across State lines. 

“As there is no Federal act dealing with the 
separation of races in interstate transporta- 
tion,” declared the court, “we must decide 
the validity of this Virginia statute on the 
challenge that it interferes with commerce, 
as a matter of balance between the exercise 
of the local police power and the need for 
national uniformity in the regulations for 
interstate travel. It seems clear to us that 
Beating arrangements for the different races 
in interstate motor travel require a single, 
uniform rule to promote and protect national 
travel.“ 

LAST LEGAL DEFENSE 

What applied to motor carriers could be 
assumed to apply equally to rail transporta- 
tion. But the Morgan case left one question 
still unanswered: Is it lawful for interstate 
bus and rall lines to do what the States can- 
not do—that is, enforce regulations of their 
own requiring segregation? Only last No- 
vember, the Supreme Court upheld a lower 
court decision outlawing such a regulation, 
in the case of Chance v. Lambeth. The suit 
was brought in 1948 by William Chance, a 
Negro school principal of Parmalee, N. C. 
While traveling as a coach passenger between 
Philadelphia and Rocky Mount, he was re- 
quested at Richmond to move to identical 
accommodations in an all-Negro car. The 
Tequest was based on company regulations 
requiring segregation. Chance refused to 
move and was put off the train. 

The case was first heard by a Federal dis- 
trict judge in Virginia, who ruled in favor 
of the railroad. However, the Circuit Court 
of Appeals in Richmond reversed the dect- 
sion, holding that the company regulation 
Tequiring segregation was an unlawful bur- 
den on interstate commerce: “When white 
and colored passengers are permitted to ride 
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together for part of their journey through 
the State of Virginia, and then are compelled 
to separate and change cars, and when pas- 
sengers in coaches are segregated on account 
of race while passengers In Pullman and din- 
ing cars are permitted to ride together irre- 
spective of race, the burden upon interstate 
commerce is as clearly manifest as that im- 
posed by the statute of Virginia which was 
invalidated in the Morgan case.“ 

Legally, then, there is no longer any de- 
fense of segregation on interstate railroads. 
But in practice the situation is by no means 
settled. Before the court decision can be- 
come fully effective, a great deal of inertia 
and resistance will have to be overcome. The 
railroads not only must revise their policies 
to conform to the new standards, but must 
also wage à vigorous educational campaign 
among their employees, Only the ‘most 
determined company action can insure that 
nondiscriminatory procedures will be fol- 
lowed by railroad personnel, from ticket 
agent to conductor. 

So far, there is scant evidence of such de- 
termination, Rallroad practices have as yet 
shown little Improvement over the confusing 
and contradictory conditions discussed in Dr. 
Long’s report. Following is a brief summary 
of some of the chief forms or discrimination 
described in “Segregation in Interstate Rail- 
way Coach Travel.” 

ALLOTMENT OF SPACĦ 


Coach passengers on southern trips my be 
segregated in one of several ways, depending 
on the particular railroad and train involved. 
If the point of origin is outside the South, 
Negroes may either be seated in a “Jim Crow” 
car from the start, or be required to change 
to one at Washington, D. C., St. Louis, or 
some other transition point, In other cases, 
Negro passengers boarding the train outside 
the South are not segregated at any time, 
while those boarding below the Mason-Dixon 
line are uniformly seated in the all-Negro 
car I. Contrariwise, those boarding north- 
bound trains at southern points may be 
segregated for the first part of the trip only. 

Almost without exception, the space desig- 
nated for Negroes is in the first car. A cer- 
tain amount of flexibility is sometimes pro- 
vided by means of a divided second car, the 
front half of which may be used for overflow 
of Negro passengers. Such adjustments are 
by no means automatic, however, since they 
are entirely at the discretion of the con- 
ductor, who may or may not care to make 
them. Thus the space in car 1 may be con- 
sidered the only reliable quota of seating for 
Negro passengers, 

OVERCROWDING 


In the sample study by Dr. Long and his 
staff, the cars occupied by Negroes repre- 
sented 18.4 percent of the total. On the face 
of it, this may seem a fairly liberal quota, 
since the average proportion of Negro pas- 
sengers to the total was 16 percent. But 
these are average figures which do not reflect 
the actual distribution of passengers on spe- 
cific trips. In 13 out of 42 trips, the propor- 


, tion of Negro passengers exceeded the 18.4- 


percent quota, and in several instances was 
2 to 4 times as great. On a few trips, the 
reverse was true: the number of white pas- 
sengers exceeded the quota of seats allotted 
to them, while seats in the all-Negro car 
went unoccupied. As might easily be pre- 
dicted, the fixed quota system proved grossly 
inadequate as a means of preventing dis- 
crimination and hardship to Individual pas- 
sengers. 

The arrangement was even less equitable 
on the reserved-seat trains, taken separately. 
Though this class of facilities represented 54 
percent of the total space in the sample, 
Negroes were allotted only 7.2 percent. This 
is particularly significant in view of the fact 
that the reserved-seat trains are the fastest 
and most modern of coach facilities and are 
growing in use on all rail lines. The rela- 
tively small quota of seats allotted to Ne- 
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groes, therefore, puts an absolute ceiling on 
the number who may secure these more de- 
sirable accommodations. 

QUALITY OF ACCOMMODATIONS 


In no field is the impracticability of “sepa- 
Tate but equal” more obvious than in train 
travel. Since segregation narrowly limits the 
Negro passenger to the facilities designated 
for his race, he has no choice as to the seat- 
ing comfort, ventilation, lighting, lounging, 
and toilet space available.in other sections 
of the train. If the so-called Jim Crow 
facilities are inferior in these respects to any 
found elsewhere on the train, then obviously 
equality does not exist. Short of integra- 
tion, the only sure way to avoid discrimina- 
tion in quality would be to set aside the 
very best facilities on the train for Negroes. 
Not only have the railroads failed to do this, 
but they have customarily chosen the oldest, 
least modern, and least comfortable cars for 
Negro use. 

For purposes of comparison, Dr. Long's ob- 
servers rated the coaches in four cotegories: 
de luxe, modern, ordinary, and antiquated. 
Thirty-six percent of the white coaches were 
of the de luxe type, as compared with 23 per- 
cent of the Negro coaches. The two groups 
had the same percentage of cars classified as 
modern. Thirty-two percent of the Negro 
coaches were rated as ordinary and anti- 
quated, as compared with 18 percent of 
the white coaches. (Negroes had a monop- 
oly on the facilities classified as antiquated.) 
With some exceptions, the reserved-seat 
trains show up much better than average; 
facilities throughout these trains are usually 
of quality—including the Negro car. But it 
must be remembered that Negroes encounter 
greater difficulty in securing reservations on 
most of these trains, since facilities for them 
are sharply limited. 

PASSENGER TREATMENT 


The double standard applied to Negro 
coach passengers is described as follows by 
Dr. Long: 

The entire pattern of administering train 
services to the Negro public within the South 
and on Northern trains whose terminus is 
the South, is geared to segregation. This 
ranges all the way from the purchase of a 
ticket, to use of station facilities, passing 
through admission gates to the train, board- 
ing the train, and to the train trip itself. The 
administration of segregation is done by a 
number of funtionaries, including ticket sell- 
ers and reservation clerks, gate attendants, 
conductors, brakemen, porters, and even red- 
caps. 

All of these persons operate under orders 
and custom expectations and procedures, 
with more or absolute authority for their 
areas of responsibility but within an hier- 
archical authority system which has the con- 
ductors, ticket and passenger agents at the 
top. * * Many of the practices which en- 
sue from this authority system, hinged not 
only to the necessity of segregation but also 
the impulse of white superiority, are puni- 
tive in their impact upon the Negro public. 
This covers such things as brusqueness of 
manner, referring to passengers as ‘boy’ or 
similar titles, fallure to give adequate infor- 
mation or giving necessary information 
grudgingly. x 

“Probably the best example of the extreme 
to which these practices are taken ts afforded 
by occasions when Negro passengers must 
purchase tickets at southern terminals. All 
station facilities of the South have separate 
accommodations for white and Negro pas- 
sengers, and in many instances this includes 
not only separate waiting and rest rooms but 
also separate ticket windows and stairways 
for entering and leaving the train platforms. 
The arrangement is such that the Negro pas- 
senger has no occasion to go into the general 
or white waiting room, and to enter upon 
such territory by accident, necessity, or igno- 
rance may result in trouble. 
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“Since the Negro passenger must thercfore 
buy his ticket from the window facing the 
Negro waiting room, he must, perforce, suf- 
fer the uncertainties of being noticed by the 
ticket agent and having the agent decide to 
serve him. The uncertainties turn Into oc- 
casions of undue hardship and discrimina- 
tion, for it is commonly reported that agents 
will often ignore the waiting Negro client, 
deciding to render service at his own leisure 
and after all white clients haye been sold 
tickets.” 

RESERVED-SEAT TRAINS 

The manipulation, deception, and subter- 
fuge involved in enforcing the segregation 
policy on reserved-seat trains are truly for- 
midable. Here are some of the common tech- 
niques as described by Dr. Long: 

“One fairly general method used by ticket 
offices in complying with requests for seat 
reservations via the telephone, particularly 
in southern areas, is to assure the potential 
passenger that space Is available, telling him 
to pick up his reservation at a certain time 
before train departure. Thus, it ls not until 
the individual appears at the ticket office 
that specific seat assignments are finally 
made. The juggling of seat assignments ac- 
cording to the racial identity of the passen- 
ger may and does occur at this point. This 
avoids raising the racial issue between the 
agent and passenger over the phone and in 
the transaction, although Negro passengers 
have raised objections out of northern points, 
when they see that they are being put into 
a segregated car. It has the distinct disad- 
vantage, however, of the agent having to re- 
fuse issuance of a reservation or to give seat 
space in a white car, when the passenger 
appearing before him happens to be a Negro 
and the limited space of the Negro car is 
filled.” 

OTHER TECHNIQUES 

“Partly because of this kind of compli- 
cation, as well as for other reasons, agents 
follow other kinds of practice designed to 
obtain the racial identity of the person re- 
questing seat space over the telephone, In 
the southern cities, and occasionally in 
Northern and border points, the passenger 
may be asked, ‘Are you colored or white?’ 
or Do you want space in the Negro car or 
white car?“ or just In what car do you want 

? <All of these, of course, are direct 
efforts to allot seat reservations on the basis 
of race. The Negro passenger, not wishing 
to enter into argument with the agent or to 
say anything which would prevent his get- 
ting space and proceeding with the trip is 
inclined to comply. 

“At northern points, and most notably 
out of the Chicago area, more subtle 
measures are used for getting the racial 
identity of the persons requesting seat space 
via the telephone. At the initial phase of 
the conversation, just after space has been 
asked for a given reservation-seat train going 
to the South, the agent may ask from what 
hotel, address, or phone the passenger is 
calling. This is always done before the agent 
indicates whether or not space is available 
on the train. Since the inference is that 
it may be necessary to call the passenger 
back, in the event that there is not space 
or that some may be released, the passenger 
will give the requested information, 

“Yet this is not a service given by raflroad 
reservation offices, as is the case with alr- 
lines. The passenger has to take the initia- 
tive in checking and re-checking reserva- 
tion openings. Since about 8 of every 10 Ne- 
groes in Chicago live in the densely settled 
southside area, and since the telephone 
exchanges and the number prefixes rather 
clearly define these areas, it is relatively easy 
to ascertain whether it is a Negro or white 
passenger seeking a reserved seat. Other 
possible clues may escape in the conversation 
which will enable the agent to reduce the 
possibility of making an erroneous identi- 
fication.” 
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SPACE CHANGES 


“There is bound to be a small proportion 
of errors in this procedure, but it is always 
possible to make a correction when the pas- 
senger appears at the ticket window to pick 
up his space and ticket. Investigators re- 
ported from their experience that this may 
be done in one of two usual ways: (1) by 
making a direct shift in the reservation, or 
(2) pretending a conflict exists on the orig- 
inal assignment. 

“In the former case, the agent will check 
with the reservations clerk, appearing to be 
merely making a routine check on the space 
but actually arranging for a transfer of the 
space to the segregated car. No questions 
are raised with the passenger, and when 
he is handed his ticket and reservation en- 


closed in an envelope, presumably everything 


is in regular and good order. Later, in cas- 
ually looking through the envelope or pre- 
senting his space ticket for checking by the 
conductor or passenger agent, he will dis- 
cover that his seat is in a different car—Car 
1 or its equivalent for Negro passengers going 
into the South. It 1s too late for protest or 
modification, and the urgency of being on 
the train and completing the trip is imme- 
diate. 

“In the second case, the agent will ask the 
passenger what space had been reserved for 
him. If the passenger ls not quite sure or 
haltingly indicates the space, the agent may 
say, after conversation with the reservations 
clerk, that the passenger is probably in error 
and that the space reserved for him is in 
Car 1 or its equivalent. On the other hand, 
if the passenger knows clearly what car and 
seat space he has and appears confident of 
this knowledge, the agent will effect a trans- 
fer by simply saying that the clerk must 
have made an error, because a previous com- 
mitment had been made for the space. He 
will add reassuringly, however, that there 
does happen to be space available in Car 
1 or its counterpart and that fortunately 
the passenger can have it. 

“Even if the segregation sieve still falls to 
catch 1 or 2 Negro passengers, there is a final 
measure of a direct nature which can be 
effected while the train is en route. This is 
simply for the conductor to change the 
Negro passenger to the segregated car at the 
point on the trip where the Mason-Dixon 
Line Is reached. Although this is a usual 
procedure on the nonreservation trains, it is 
a somewhat hazardous undertaking for these 
trains, since the reserved space is for the 
entire trip from point of departure to destin- 
ation. Suite of complaint and damage 
against the railroads by disaffected Negro 
passengers have grown out of this kind of 
situation. Conductors now make the 
changes hesitatingly, if at all, and they do 
so after assessing the Negro passenger and 
the situation quite carefully.” 

IMPONDERABLES 


“The administrative details involved not 
only have the character of the picayune and 
arbitrary, but they also show the extremes of 
subterfuge and misrepresentation to which 
segregation policy unavoidably leads in 
transactions with the Negro public. And 
there are the imponderables of the effects of 
these practices upon the individuals toward 
whom they are directed—the uncertainty of 
getting on a reservation train and of follow- 
ing a given travel plan, the trritations from 
the delays in getting reservations, the em- 
barrassment of in committed seat 
space in ticket offices and on trains. Though 
these effects are not measurable quantities, 
they constitute a basic and important part of 
the segregation-discrimination equation tn- 
sofar as these special railway services are 
concerned.” 

This summary by no means exhausts the 
list of discomforts, inconveniences, and hu- 
miliations documented by Dr. Long and his 
associates. For example, there are the difi- 
culties that arise when facilities for one 
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race or the other are suddently overcrowded 
by an influx of passengers. There is also the 
problem of coach service—a service 
seldom avallable to Negrocs under the Jim 
Crow system. While other passengers re- 
main comfortably in their seats as their 
coach is transferred to another train, Negroes 
must struggle with baggage, inclement 
weather, and often long walts in the station 
in order to change trains. 


CONFLICT AND VIOLENCE 


Worst of all, there is the ever-present 
threat of conflict and violence in the segre- 
gated situation. Even the best-intentioncd 
conductors are likely to grow touchy and in- 
considerate under the strain of preserving 
rigid separation of the races, under all sorts 
of harassing conditions. And Negro passen- 
gers grow rightfully resentful when they are 
deprived of dignity and comfort by an arbi- 
trary system, often crudely administered, 

Under such conditions, heated disagree- 
ments are only to be expected. All too often, 
local police are called in at this point to 
enforce the racial codes. Protesting Negro 
Passengers have been arrested, beaten, and 
even killed in the ensuing controversies. It 
hardly matters if the Negro involved is 
within his constitutional rights as an inter- 
state passenger. To a policeman in a small 
Southern community, he is likely to appear 
in defiance of State law and local custom 
and, as such, deserving of no more considera- 
tion than a common criminal. 

It is to be wondered at that the railroads 
themselves have been willing to pay so high 
a price for coach tion. Certainly 
uniform treatment of all passengers will 
greatly simplify their administrative and 
Operating procedures, But, whether they 
hold this view or not, the recent actions of 
the Supreme Court bas given it the force of 
Jaw. As the Mitchell case outlawed Pullman 
segregation and the Henderson case out- 
lawed dining-car segregation, so now the 
decision in the Chance case has clearly made 
it unlawful for an interstate railroad to 
practice segregation on coaches. In one re- 
spect, the Chante case went even further. 
It established that such segregation is unlaw- 
ful even if the separate facilities are equal 
in every respect. 

Plainly, the railroads and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, as the responsible 
Government agency, now have a public duty 
to eliminate all racial distinctions on inter- 
state trains, A careful reading of 
tion in Interstate Railroad Coach Travel, 
would be an excellent way for them to start, 


The First Law of Nations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. DURHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend by remarks in the Record, 
I include the following editorial from the 
Daily Times News, Burlington, N. C., of 
August 20, 1954: t 

Tue Pmstr Law or NATIONS 

Ask the average man on the street, in the 
barber shop, anywhere, the difference be- 
tween socialism and communism in govern- 
ment and his answer most likely will be 
vague. He is an intelligent man, too. He 
simply hasn't studied these government in- 
fluences thoroughly, although either may be 
a dominant factor in his life. 

Under socialism, like in Britain, govern- 
ment differs from communism only in the 
ballot. The people may vote a change. Un- 
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der communism if the people ballot it is 
fixed, as H no ballot at all. 

Thurman Sensing makes this comment: 

No one should be surprised that the Brit- 
ish Socialists got along so well with the 
Russian Communists in their visit to Moscow. 
They should get along just as well with the 
Chinese Communists in Peking. 

Socialism is nothing more nor less than a 
halfway step to communism, and with the 
same ideological parents the Socialists and 
the Communists should get along nicely. So- 
cialism, by its very nature, means complete 
control of production and distribution, of 
prices and wages. Complete socialism, 
therefore, only differs from communism in 
that under the former the people assumedly 
retain the right to change their form of 
government while under the latter the peo- 
ple have no such right. 

In either case, so long as people live under 
Socialist of Communist governments their 
lives are planned for them and they have no 
say-so in the matter. The individual is sinr- 
ply a cog in the machine of state. He is 
part of a mass. He is of no importance as 
an individual. 

What is rather surprising, however, is that 
a group of members of the English Parlia- 
ment, both Socialists and Conservatives, 
have received and accepted an invitation to 
Visit Moscow and discuss peaceful coexist- 
ence, This can only mean existence on Com- 
munist terms. 

In fact, it would not be understandable 
at all if one did not recognize that the Brit- 
ish, by their training for a thousand years, 
are nothing if not realistic. And being realis- 
tic in this case means that the British, see- 
ing an opportunity to perhaps peacefully ex- 
pand their trade with the Russians and 
Chinese and other Communist nations, are 
seizing the opportunity to do so, 

To the British, realism in this case means 
survival. And survival is not only the first 
law of nature, it is the first law of nations. 
Take the case of our own Nation. Regardless 
of the altruism and idealism connected with 
our efforts of recent years, underlying all of 
rn was the fundamental purpose of sur- 
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But it has been true of the British Isles 
for a long time that they cannot survive 
without trade; there is no other way for 
the 50 million people living there to support 
themselves. So long as they were leaders 
in the industrial revolution and so long 
as their empire was expanding and remained 
intact, they had no particular problem in 
this respect. Now that recent Prime Min- 
isters have presided over the dissolution of 
this empire, the problem is staring them 
directly in the face. 

It must not be overlooked, either, that our 
rebuilding of Germany and Japan since the 
end of the Second World War as our own 
bulwarks against communism is having 
much to do with causing Britain to seek 
trade with the Communists. These former 
enemies are also industrial nations, and 
they have rebuilt their economies almost 
entirely at our expense. At the same time, 
they furnish Britain with its stiffest com- 
petition, and now that this competition 18 
Teaching its peak, Britain must look for other 
markets. 

It is a rather sad commentary on our for- 
eign policy that we should enter global wars, 
defeat our enemies, then rebuild them to 
such an extent that they can destroy our 
friends economically or at least force them 
into trading with nations whose govern- 
ments are ideologically repugnant to us. 

All this does not excuse the Socialists of 
Great Britain; it perhaps does explain the 
attitude of the British. If we should put 
Ourselves in their place and ask what we 
would do under similar circumstances, what 
would our answer be? 

There is a lesson here for all of us—for 
all nations. What we must realize is that 
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industrial nations must trade in order to 
survive—and that survival will be placed 
above all other considerations. This does 
not apply to just Great Britain. It also 
applies to Germany and Japan; if they 
cannot trade with the free world, they, too, 
will trade with the Communist nations. 


Southern Exposure 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 12, 1954 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include here- 
with the following editorial which ap- 
peared in Justice, the publication issued 
to its membership by the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union: 

SOUTHERN EXPOSURE 


Almost a month has passed since President 
Dubineky issued his challenge to southern 
nonunion garment manufacturers. Speok- 
ing in Savannah on July 7, he offered a 3- 
year moratorium to any such firm that would 
raise its minimum wage to 90 cents an hour 
and pledge to keep it 15 cents ahead of any 
new minimum enacted by Congress. The 
ILGWU, he said, would abstain from any 
effort to organize such a firm for a period of 
3 years. 

This was a fair offer to the self-proclaimed 
industrial saviors of the South. Indeed, even 
some friends of organized labor construed 
the offer as an end of ILGWU organizing in 
that section. But no one should have ex- 
pected all of these low-wage-paying benefac- 
tors to line up the next morning in front of 
ILGWU regional offices to get application 
blanks for the moratorium offer. We didn't 
even expect a small crowd. 

However, in view of the cries of anguish 
and the loud wailing set up by these hôn- 
orable profiteers every time an ILGWU or- 
ganizer appears on the Southern scene, there 
seemed to be the possibility that a handful 
of them would take the union at its word 
and step forward to take advantage of the 
unique offer. 

Not one single savior has turned up. 

They have confysed and frightened nu- 
Merous communities with their warnings 
that all the ILGWU wants is to collect more 
dues and to take the work back from the 
South. (They never stop to explain how 
both these purposes can be accomplished 
simultaneously.) By backing their professed 
concern for the South and its garment work- 
ers with the 90-cent minimum they could 
now have insured keeping their employees 
out of the ILGWU, {free from the prospect of 
paying dues, desperately dependent on the 
low-standard jobs they provide. 

Instead these avid bargain hunters con- 
sider even 90 cents an hour to be outrage- 
ously high. They are “protecting” the 
southern garment worker against the $36 
weekly pay envelope. They are safeguarding 
southern communities against annual earn- 
ings of $1,872 (assuming 52 weeks of full 
work). 

This is not a wage on which the South 
can prosper even if it is too high for the 
crap shooters, the gamblers and the chis- 
elers. The future of the South is not with 
them. 

It lies rather with the growing groups of 
southern community leaders who share the 
realization that their people are being vic- 
timized by peanut industrialists who pit 
section against section, town against town, 
worker against worker. 
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It lies with the garment workers, such as 
those in Miami, who in recent months have 
doubled ILGWU membership in their area. 

It lies with South Carolina workers who 
struck in Hartsville to back up their demand 
for the 35-hour work week. 

It lies with employees of the Freydberg 
plants in Appomattox and Lynchburg, Va., 
and in Greensboro, N. C., who, with rising 
determination to settle for nothing less than 
victory, have picketed over 6 months. 

It lies with thousands of garment workers 
whose spokesmen at the 16th southeastern 
regional conference of the ILGWU last 
month pictured their area as one in which 
workers are waking to the intent of State 
right-to-work laws, are challenging em- 
ployer intimidation, are looking more and 
more toward the ILGWU as the sole instru- 
ment through which they can sustain and 
share in southern prosperity. 

The ILGWU's 40,000 garment plant in 
Appomattox, representing little more than 
6% weeks of strike benefit, is nearing com- 
pletion. It will be leased to a unionized 
firm that will employ Freydberg strikers. It 
represents a new organizing tactic rather 
than a business venture. It is also tangible 
evidence of this union’s alms in the South. 

Far from blocking industrial expansion we 
stand for legitimate rather than bargain 
basement growth; now, as for more than 
a half century, our chief function remains 
to use every legitimate means to organize 
workers so that they, their families, and 
their communities may share equitably in . 
the fruits of their labor. 


One Nation—Under God 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
always thrilling to hear the pledge of 
allegiance recited by an audience, par- 
ticularly when it is composed of young 
Americans, The sincerity and devotion 
that is depicted upon the face of even 
the youngest is inspiring. And now 
that the words “under God“ have been 
made a part of the oath of allegiance to 
our country it has created a new and ad- 
ditional sacredness that makes our 
pledge more meaningful than ever 
before. 

The history of mankind through all 
the ages has demonstrated that the finest 
things and the greatest blessings in life 
come “under God.” This is particularly 
true in this country of ours, where from 
the earliest beginnings on these shores 
there has been a recognition of God. 
Thus it is most befitting to have added 
these significant words “under God” to 
our oath of allegiance. As these words 
are repeated, “one Nation, under God, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for 
all,” we are reminded not only of our. 
dependence upon God but likewise the 
assurance of security that can be ours 
through reliance upon God. 

These words, “under God,” taken in 
conjunction with the words “in God we 
trust,” that we have stamped for many 
years upon our coins, can be taken as 
evidence of our faith in that divine 
source of strength that has meant and 
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always will mean so much to us as a 


nation. 

The full significance of this acknowl- 
edgment of God, and what it means to 
us as a nation was well and appropri- 
ately expressed by President Eisenhower 
after he had signed the bill which Con- 
gress had passed adding the words “un- 
der God” to our oath of allegiance. 
Making it the law of our land, he said: 

From this day forward the millions of our 
schoolchildren will daily proclaim in every 
city and town, every village and rural school- 
house the dedication of our Nation and our 
people to the Almighty. 

To anyone who truly loves America noth- 
ing could be more Inspiring than to contem- 
plate this rededication of our youth on each 
school morning to our country’s true 
meaning. 

Especially is this meaningful as we regard 
today’s world. 

Over the globe mankind has been cruelly 
torn by violence and brutality and, by the 
millions, deadened in mind and soul by the 
prospect of an atomic war. In this somber 
getting this law and its effects today have 
profound meaning. 

In this way we are reaffirming the tran- 
scendence of religious faith in America’s 
heritage and future. 

In this way we shall constantly strengthen 
those spiritual weapons which forever will 
be our country’s most powerful resource in 
peace or In war. 


These words of President Eisenhower 
might well be the answer of America in 
these tragic days to communism as it 
seeks to destroy all freedom loving, 
God-fearing nations. Let us never for- 
get that recognition of God by this and 
the other nations of the free world will 
mean victory and security against the 
forces of evil that deny God. May we, 
as a nation under God, ever recognize 
Him as the source of our refuge and 
strength, 


Death of De Gasperi Tragic Loss to World 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr, Speaker, the death 
of Alcide de Gasperi, former Premier of 
Italy, is indeed a tragic loss not only to 
Italy but to lovers of democracy over 
the whole world. He was our faithful 
friend and valiantly stood by us over the 
years. Mr. de Gasperi was a brilliant 
and dependable statesman with whom I 
had the great honor of conferring on a 
number of occasions in the course of my 
many visits to Italy over the years and 
when he came to the United States about 
3 years ago. To his dear wife and chil- 
dren, I extend my deepest sympathy in 
their bereavement. = 

Mr. Speaker, as part of these remarks 
I include the following editorial from 
today's Brooklyn Eagle: i 

It was the great misfortune of modern 
Italy that it failed so long to produce a 
leader capable of rising to the demands of 
critical times. The combination of a weak, 
futile monarch and a ruthless, brutal dicta- 
tor, bent upon self-glorification through the 
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restoration of anclent power and glory, led 
Italy through successive stages into war, dis- 
astrous defeat, and finally social and eco- 
nomic chaos. 

‘The greatest blessing to befall Italy in the 
postwar years of misery and despair was 
the emergence of Alcide de Gasperi, a man 
rarely endowed with those qualities that 
make for true greatness. He was, above all 
else, a man of admirable personal character. 
His private life was reflected luminously in 
the bright light of day. He was sincerely 
concerned with the welfare of the masses 
of the Italian people, so long the victims of 
exploitation and neglect. He was a states- 
man of the first order who commanded re- 
spect and exercised influence in world 
councils. 

Many notable accomplishments may be re- 
corded to the credit of Alcide de Gasperi dur- 
ing his 744 years as Premier of Italy. He 
initlated long-deferred social reforms whose 
need was at the root of the appailing growth 
of communism in Italy. Through an ex- 
traordinary talent for conciliation and com- 
promise he welded divergent political ele- 
ments into an effective coalition and suc- 
ceeded in averting the danger that Italy 
might fall under the power of Moscow. He 
was one of communism’s most fearless and 
relentless foes, 

He was also a consistent and sincere friend 
of the United States, whose help he sought 
and received in his efforts toward the eco- 
nomic rehabilitation of his country. His 
gratitude found practical expression in his 
stanch support of the union of Western Pow- 
ers and his efforts to give his countrymen 
the benefits of free democracy. 

Even though he had retired from public 
life, Alcide de Gasperi, who symbolized all 
that was best in national leadership, will be 
greatly missed. His death deprives Europe 
of one of its few great statesmen, but Italy 
is fortunate in the respect that the regime 
he established, and which is one of enlight- 
enment and progress, continues in power, 


Second Interim Report of the Committee on 
Communist Aggression 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. BONIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. BONIN. Mr. Speaker, on Monday, 
August 9, 1954, the Committee on Com- 
munist Aggression filed its second in- 
terim report of its hearings recently con- 
cluded in the United States and Europe. 
As a member of that committee, I wish 
to report some of my personal observa- 
tions about Communist aggression and 
the methods by which it is perpetuated, 

I noticed that from the moment the 
Communists become the bosses their ac- 
tivity is marked by brutality and terror, 
Murder and robbery are common. Any- 
one opposed to their violence and threats 
are assassinated by party men or front- 
organization leaders. 

We discovered that certain class groups 
are especially earmarked for the death 
penalty without any form of legal or 
judicial justification. ‘This is particu- 
larly true of priests and stanch support- 
ers of Christianity. The same fate is 
accorded to public officials, right-wing 
political leaders, and those sympathetic 
to law and order, Judges, lawyers, and 
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heads of veterans’ organizations are 
speedily liquidated without the slightest 
effort to give them a fair and impartial 
trial. 

In thousands upon thousands of fam- 
ilies, the male members are murdered or 
sent to concentration camps deep in the 
heart of Siberia. The same fate is ap- 
plied to many of the women, but it is 
common practice to violate the persons 
of these women before their fate is 
sealed. 

These crimes against the life and free- 
dom of the people of the captive nations 
proceeds hand in hand with every out- 
rage against mankind's most cherished 
possessions, public as well as private; 
moral as well as material; religion, cul- 
ture, art, and even the national treasure, 
suffer the destructive blows of terror and 
violence. Under Marxism, all property, 
whether real or personal, is confiscated. 
Industrial plans, family dwellings, small 
shops and stores become the property of 
the state for the enrichment of the 
bosses in the Kremlin. 

Another common practice after the 
Communists take over is the invasion of 
all churches and property under its con- 
trol. The Marxist plan to wipe out re- 
ligion is the same in every country. The 
assassination of the clergy ranges from 
the highest ecclesiastical authorities 
down to the humblest clergyman. 

When the hard core of the Communist 
Party moves in, they dismantle the in- 
terior of practically every church with 
speed and alacrity. Altars, tables, and 
statues disappear and are replaced by 
portraits of Lenin and Stalin. In some 
instances, they permit a few churches to 
remain untouched for the purpose of 
using them as a showplace to outsiders 
that freedom of religion is permitted. 

The local party leaders also confiscate, 
for their own use, churches and convents 
and then use them for prisons, shops, 
warehouses and even theaters. 

Innocent men and women taken pris- 
oners are beaten with clubs and butts of 
guns until they faint. When they suc- 
cumb to this violence, they are doused 
with cold water to revive them. In this 
way, thousands upon thousands lose 
their lives. i 

Prisoners are locked in dark, damp and 
unsanitary cells. At 12 o'clock midnight, 
they are removed from their cells and 
escorted to the interrogation room where 
they are cross-examined amid curses, in- 
sults and beatings. At six in the morn- 
ing, they are returned to their cells but 
not allowed to sleep. One witness testi- 
fied that he was confined in such a small 
cell that he was forced to stand in a 
stooping position for many weeks. 
Water is kept on the floor of the cell so 
he could not sit down. Those who are 
confined in such cells usually die from 
spinal disturbances or go insane, 

The Communists use the most refined 
tortures to obtain confessions. Large 
numbers of prisoners die as a result of 
their sufferings and ill treatment. 

The committee heard about the so- 
called amnesty offered by the Kremlin. 
This amnesty is granted—not a general 
pardon, a means which had until recent 
date been applied in free nations and in 
the civilized world, exclusively to politi- 
cal offenses—to murders, thieves, rob- 
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bers, and other criminals. The use of 
the term “amnesty” has been distorted 
to include the foulest types of criminal 
that humanity abhors. It is almost un- 
believable that a government could 
stoop to such distortions of accepted 
practices in a civilized nation. 

After the “amnesty” to common crim- 
inals, the rabble led by these criminals 
are equipped with arms furnished by the 
Kremlin. Thereafter, they begin their 
crimes of violence, robbery, burglary, 
and murder to terrorize the unsuspect- 
ing public. The terrorized public re- 
mains passive because of fear; fear of 
what might happen to them today, to- 
morrow, or next week. Fear for the safe- 
ty of father, mother, husband, wife, or 
children. Fear of starvation, fear of im- 
prisonment, fear of arrest and torture. 
Fear is everywhere in captive nations 
and no segment of life has any feeling 
of security. 

Every means is used by the Commu- 
nists to instill fear. The man on the 
street, the farmer in the country are 
made to realize that their very existence 
is dependent upon the good will of the 
Communists in power. 

The people behind the Iron Curtain are 
suffering cruel and barbarous treatment 
but no matter how dark the present may 
be for these people they refuse to sub- 
mit to atheistic communism or to accept 
the abject slavery under Russia. Once 
again they will be free. 


The Late Honorable Paul W. Shafer 
SPEECH 


HON, OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I was greatly shocked yester- 
day afternoon when I received the news 
of the death of our beloved friend and 
colleague, PAuL SHAFER, It was 18 years 
ago when I came to the House of Repre- 
sentatives at which time I joined my 
friend and colleague, PAUL SHAFER. At 
that time we both became members of 
the House Military Affairs Committee 
which was later merged into the House 
Committee on the Armed Services. 

During all this period of time it has 
been my privilege to serve with PAUL on 
that great committee. Our colleague 
was never one to treasure petty thoughts. 
He was always broad gaged, patriotic, 
forthright, honest and constructive in 
his attitude. 

I noticed the approach he took to all 
legislation that came before the com- 
mittee, I always felt that his interest 
was that of the United States as he 
approached the consideration of legisla- 
tion which would make our country 
safe and keep it independent of foreign 
influences. 

Congressman SHAFER gave unstint- 
ingly of his time and of his energies to 
the cause of national defense. He 
fought with great zeal and enthusiasm 
for those measures which would make 
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our land safe from Communist aggres- 
sion and would give us the power to pre- 
serve our institutions and protect our 
homes. He helped nurture the program 
to produce synthetic rubber when syn- 
thetic rubber was used by this country to 
win World War II. As this industry grew 
into full bloom the time came when it 
was found advisable to return it to pri- 
vate enterprise. As chairman of a Syn- 
thetic Rubber Subcommittee of the 
House of Representatives, Paul plunged 
into a program of writing measures 
which would place this industry back in 
private ownership and yet yield to the 
United States the full value of the 
plants which had been built and owned 
by our Government. The legislation, 
although difficult in preparation, passed 
the House of Representatives and be- 
came the law of the land. 

Naturally, Mr. Speaker, I was deeply 
shocked, grieved and distressed when I 
received the news of his passing yester- 
day. He was a most affable gentleman, 
an able Congressman and a truly great 
American. 

I take this opportunity to extend my 
very heartfelt sympathy to members of 
his family in this dark, sad hour of their 
bereavement. 


Let’s Keep the Record Straight—A Report 
to the People of the Sixth District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. POLK 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. POLK. Mr. Speaker, in the heat 
of political campaigns false statements 
are sometimes made; either through ig- 
norance of the facts or with a premedi- 
tated intent to mislead the public. Some- 
times statements involving half-truths 
or statements which involve issues or 
questions which taken out of context may 
make it appear to those who do not have 
all the facts, that a person's attitude or 
stand on some particular question or is- 
sue was quite different from that per- 
son’s true attitude or stand on the par- 
ticular question or issue involved. 

Also, by making false statements con- 
cerning a person’s stand on a particular 
issue, there may be implanted in the 
mind of the reader or listener the idea, 
that the person about whom the first 
false statement was made, holds certain 
views on some subsidiary or collateral 
issue, or subject. For example, a speaker 
by stating that a person is opposed to 
loyalty oaths for Federal employees may 
convey the idea that the person about 
whom this statement was made is also 
sympathetic to communism, because the 
two ideas, lack of loyalty and commu- 
nism, are usually closely associated in 
the public mind. 

I mention this because of a speech 
made before the Fayette County Young 
Republican Club on February 4, 1954, by 
Mr. Kline Roberts, of Columbus, Ohio, as 
reported in the Washington Courthouse 
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Record Herald of February 5, 1954, page 
10. Mr. Roberts is majority floor leader 
of the Ohio House of Representatives in 
Columbus. I do not recall ever having 
met Mr. Roberts and from his speech I 
assume he knows little or nothing about 
my record in Congress and I assume 
further, that someone advised him what 
to say about my voting record. 

Mr. Roberts holds a responsible posi- 
tion in the Ohio General Assembly. He 
is one of the leaders of the Republican 
Party in Ohio, and is, no doubt, an honest 
and an honorable man. However, on 
this occasion, his statements concerning 
my voting record in Congress, as reported 
in the press, do not conform to the Rec- 
ord, His statements raise some interest- 
ing questions. Who advised Mr. Roberts 
concerning his speech on this occasion? 
Was it someone with a selfish interest 
in endeavoring to discredit my service to 
the people of the sixth district? Was it 
someone who would benefit from the 
spreading of false insinuations and in- 
nuendoes about me personally? 

As reported in the Record Herald, Mr, 
Roberts is quoted as saying: 

Por was one of the two people in the 
whole Congress voting against defense appro- 
priations; was opposed to of 
public employees who refuse to sign loyalty 
oaths; had opposed a watchdog committee 
to check expenditures of appropriations; had 
voted against President Eisenhower's Gov- 
ernment reorganization plan; and in a great 
majority of cases he had opposed Republican- 
favored bills in Congress. 


Four of the above statements are abso- 
lutely false. The fifth, “Had voted 
against President Eisenhower's reorgan- 
ization plan,” is one-tenth correct. The 
President submitted 10 reorganization 
plans to Congress for approval. I voted 
against 1 of the 10 reorganization plans, 
I voted against the President's Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 6 for the Defense Depart- 
ment, rollcall vote No. 69, June 27, 1953. 
I supported all of the nine other reor- 
ganization plans submitted by the Presi- 
dent to Congress. Mr. Kline Roberts in 
his speech at the American Legion hall 
in Washington Courthouse neglected to 
tell his audience the whole story, He so 
worded his statement as to make it ap- 
pear that I have opposed all the Presi- 
dent’s efforts to reorganize the Govern- 
ment departments, while in fact I only 
opposed 1 out of 10 reorganization plans 
the President asked Congress to approve. 

The statement that Poxx in a great 
majority of cases has opposed Republi- 
can-favo bills in Congress” is false. 
The words used—"in a great majority of 
cases has opposed”—indicate to the cas- 
ual listener or the casual reader that 
Po.x is opposed to almost all of the Pres- 
ident’s program. This is not true, and 
fortunately there is a Recorp to prove 
how I have voted. 

The Congressional Quarterly News 
Features, of Washington, D. C., a reputa- 
ble and unbiased reporter of congres- 
sional votes, in their May 28 issue, vol- 
ume XII, No. 22, page 665, published a 
table entitled “Support for Eisenhower.” 
On this table are registered five signifi- 
cant items: 

First. Number of times Representa- 
tive voted pro-Eisenhower on the 11 
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House rollcalls through May 18 which 
tested support for the President’s pro- 
gram and leadership. Poux is credited 
with 6 votes out of 11 as pro-Eisenhower. 

Second. Active support: Percentage of 
11 Eisenhower issue rolicalls on which 
Representative voted pro-Eisenhower. 
Po x is credited with 55 percent of ac- 
tive support pro-Eisenhower. 

Third. Active-support percentage for 
all of 1953: Potx is credited with 50 
percent active support for Eisenhower in 
1953. 

Fourth. Number of times Representa- 
tive voted anti-Eisenhower on the 11 
Eisenhower issue rollcalls of 1954: POLK 
is credited with 4 anti-Eisenhower votes. 

Fifth. Active opposition: Percentage 
of the 11 Eisenhower rollcalls on which 
Representative voted anti-Eisenhower. 
Polk is credited with 36 percent of his 
votes being in opposition to Eisenhower. 

The above is from the report published 
by Congressional Quarterly News Fea- 
tures entitled “Eisenhower Support— 
GOP Backing Higher but Democrats 
Often Provide Margin of Victory,” May 
28, 1954. 

As your Representative to Congress, I 
have supported the Republican admin- 
istration when I thought it was right 
and I have not hesitated to oppose those 
measures I consider to be bad legislation 
for the Sixth District. 

It is my firm conviction that a Rep- 
resentative should represent, so far as 
possible, the views of his constituents. 
With that view always in mind I have 
circulated questionnaires throughout the 
Sixth District for the purpose of securing 
samplings of public opinion on various 
questions and issues. The answers my 
constituents have given to these ques- 
tionnaires have been very helpful to me, 
and I am deeply grateful to those who 
have taken the time to give me their 
counsel and advice. 

May I make it perfectly clear that my 
conception of my responsibility as Rep- 
resentative is that I should endeavor to 
represent the people of the Sixth Dis- 
trict. To do otherwise would be in viola- 
tion of one of the cardinal principles of 
representative government as laid down 
by the Founding Fathers, the authors 
of the Constitution of the United States. 
I do not consider it my responsibility 
to represent either the President or the 
Republican or Democratic Parties, but 
all the people of the Sixth District. 

The statement Polk was 1 of 2 peo- 
ple in the whole Congress voting against 
defense appropriations” is utterly false, 

The last defense appropriation bill I 
opposed was on February 23, 1939, under 
the Roosevelt administration, when I was 
1 of the 205 Members who voted against 
an appropriation to fortify the island of 
Guam. Later events proved that my 
vote on that question was probably 
wrong, and I have since then supported 
and voted for larger defense appropria- 
tions instead of smaller defense appro- 
priations. For example, on July 22, 1953, 
I was 1 of the 161 Members who voted 
for sufficient appropriations to provide 
for 143 air wings for national defense. 
We were defeated in this effort but later 
the administration revised its policy on 
the Air Force and asked for more money, 
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which was granted by Congress, thus 
proving that those of us who were ad- 
vocating a stronger Air Force were cor- 
rect in our original stand on this ques- 
tion. 

Likewise, the statement that I “was 
opposed to barring salary of public em- 
ployees who refuse to sign loyalty oath” 
is completely false. For many years, 
every appropriation bill providing for 
Federal salaries has contained the fol- 
lowing provision: 

No part of any appropriation contained in 
this act shall be used to pay the salary or 
wages of any person who advocates, or is a 
member of an organization that advocates, 
the overthrow of the Government of the 
United States by force or violence. 


Of course, anyone voting against a 
single one of the many appropriation 
bills passed in recent years can be 
charged falsely for voting against the 
bill because of the loyalty oath. 

I am well aware that Mr. Kline Rob- 
erts’ false statement on this issue con- 
tains the insinuation that I am in some 
way sympathetic with communism. To 
anyone who really knws me and knows 
my views and my voting record during 
nearly 16 years’ service in Congress, such 
an insinuation is so ridiculous as to be 
unbelievable. but in the new parts of the 
Sixth District, in Fayette, Pickaway ,and 
Ross Counties, such a statement might 
well raise a question concerning my fit- 
ness to hold a public office. 

To those who are not familiar with my 
views on the subject of communism and 
on all phases of disloyalty to our great 
country, may I say that on the subject 
of communism I fully concur in the reso- 
lution adopted by the 54th National En- 
campment of the VFW at Milwaukee in 
1953, which recommends “outlawing the 
Communist Party in the United States 
and to make it a felony to belong to the 
Communist Party, or any other group by 
any other name, which engages in sub- 
versive activities with the intent to over- 
throw the Constitution of the United 
States and the American Republic.” 

The following record votes during the 
83d Congress show my official actions on 
this issue: 

First. On August 17, 1954, on rollcall 
vote No. 144, I was one of the 208 Mem- 
bers of the House of Representative who 
voted for the Dies motion to completely 
outlaw the Communist Party. This was 
an amendment to the Communist control 
Bill, S. 3706. This motion carried by a 
vote of 208 yeas to 100 nays. 

The administration opposed this 
amendment and consequently it was re- 
written by the committee of conference 
between the House and Senate to con- 
8 to administration recommenda- 

ons. 

Second. On August 19, 1954, on rolicall 
vote No. 147, I voted for the conference 
committee version of the bill S. 3706 
which was approved by the House. 

Third. On August 16, 1954, on rollcall 
vote No. 142, I voted for the Communist 
Control Act as originally submitted to the 
House for consideration. This bill did 
not actually outlaw the Communist Party 
and did not go as far as I would go in 
providing protection against Commu- 
nist activity. 
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Fourth. On July 23, 1954, on rollcall 
vote No. 113, and 

Fifth. On May 11, 1954, on rollcall 
vote No. 68, I voted for contempt citations 
against various individuals as requested 
by the House Un-American Activities 
Committee. 

Sixth. On February 24, 1954, on roll- 
call vote No. 17, I voted for an appro- 
priation of $275,000 for the House Un- 
American Activities Committee. 

Seventh. On July 21, 1953, on rollcall 
vote No. 95, I voted yea on the proposi- 
tion that Communist China should not 
be admitted to the United Nations. 

I mention these seven record votes 
during the 83d Congress, in support of 
important propositions relating to com- 
munism and its eradication and control, 
because I realize that many of my con- 
stituents do not have an opportunity 
to read the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp and 
consequently may not be informed con- 
cerning my stand on this issue. 

May I suggest to Mr. Roberts and to 
all others who may make accusations 
without foundation, the reading of some 
remarks on this subject by Abraham 
Lincoln, 

Lincoln said: 

I believe it is an established maxim in 
morals that he who makes an assertion 
without knowing whether it is true or false, 
is guilty of falsehood, and the accidental 
truth of the assertion does not justify or 
excuse him. This maxim ought to be par- 
ticularly held in view when we contemplate 
an attack upon the reputation gf our neigh- 
vein) (Letter to Illinois Gazette, August 
1846. 

Persisting In a charge which one does not 
know to be true is simple malicious slander, 
(Cooper Institute, New York, 1860.) 

A man cannot prove the negative, but he 
has a right to claim that when one makes 
an affirmaive charge he must offer some 
proof to show the truth of what he says. 
(Ottawa, III., 1858.) 

It used to be a fashion amongst men that 
when a charge was made, some sort of proof 
was brought forward to establish it, and if 
no proof was found to exist, the charge was 
17 ge (Jonesboro, II., September 15, 
1858. 


Management Problems of Government 
Dwarf Those of Our Biggest Corpora- 
tions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUART SYMINGTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to include a 
statement in the Recorp on the manage- 
ment problems of Government. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Mr. President, even if we consider only 
those activities which every one of us would 
agree must be done by Government, the 
management problems dwarf those of our 
biggest corporations. 

The direction in these times of such di- 
verse areas as foreign policy, national de- 
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Tense, fiscal affairs, agricultural policy, and 
many more comparable management prob- 
lems demands great numbers of able and 
experienced top executives, backed up by a 
large group of capable career people. 

The problem of how to recruit and retain 
this body of management skill is one of the 
most difficult challenges to the success of 
democratic government, 

The problem becomes diminished in time 
of actual shooting war, because it is rela- 
tively easy to persuade men from outside 
Government to serve as a patriotic act. 

Since World War II, I have heard innumer- 
able people say: Id be glad to serve—if we 
got into a war.” . 

But the irony is, that under the ruthless 
logic of modern war, our ability to win 
would depend upon what had been done in 
the years before war started. 

The greatest patriotic service can be done 
by those who serve when the need for their 
help is great—as it is now—and there is not 
the obvious compulsion of wartime. 

I have long been interested in this problem 
of getting men to run our Government. In 
1945 I left business to come to Washington; 
and have had some first-hand knowledge of 
the difficulties faced by the previous ad- 
ministration in persuading businessmen to 
take on the top policy jobs in an administra- 
tion with which the majority of business- 
men were not in sympathy. 

As example, after Korea started, and while 
thousands of American boys were being 
wounded and killed on the field of battle, 
for months it was impossible to obtain any- 
one to accept the vitally important post of 
Economic Stabilizer. 

The first man who finally took that job, 
months after we had gone to war, was the 
34th asked. 

When the administration changed, we had 
hoped—every public spirited American 
would have hoped—that this was one prob- 
lem of government which would diminish 
considerably. 

After all, the new administration had the 
support of a majority of executives in indus- 
try 


It seemed logical, therefore, to expect that 
industry would do everything in its power 
to assure that the new administration would 
be able to obtain adequate assistance from 
the ranks of business, and retain that execu- 
tive talent necessary to perform its exacting 
tasks. 

There has recently been published two 
significant analyses of the record of this ad- 
ministration in manning direction of its 
responsibilities through calling upon busi- 
ness executives to accept management jobs 
in government. 

The first of these is a report by Fortune 
magazine. 

The second is an editorial which recently 
appeared in one of the world's great news- 
papers, the St. Louls Post-Dispatch. 

The conclusions of those carefully written 
analyses are pessimistic. 

The Fortune report concluded that “the 
administration from now on will find it 
harder to locate businessmen who are will- 
ing to serve.” 

Not only are businessmen hard to get for 
Government posts, but the Fortune report, 
and the Post-Dispatch editorial, conclude 
that even if businessmen are successful in 
making the change from industry to gov- 
ernment, they are in general Inclined to con- 
sider their government service as an inter- 
lude, to be made as brief as decently possible. 

Apparently, the problem of getting, and 
Keeping, good men is to remain acute, 

Apparently it is steadily more 
dificult for this administration to get good 
men into government. 

When they do come in, it is equally dif- 
cult to persuade them to stay long enough 
to learn what it is all about, so that they may 
contribute not only on the basis of their 
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inherent ability, but also from a background 
of real knowledge of government environ- 
ment. 

Experience is fully as important in gov- 
ernment as it is in business. 

Let us imagine the consternation in Gen- 
eral Motors if a new president was to be 
appointed from outside the company; one 
who knew very little about the company’s 
problems; and one who, it was understood, 
planned to remain only a little over a year. 

This would not be businesslike in business, 
but it is apparently accepted as standard 
procedure in the management of our Gov- 
ernment. 

The Post-Dispatch editorial said: “Secre- 
tary of the Interior McKay, himself a busi- 
nessman * * * is quoted by Fortune as 
believing that for top jobs in the Govern- 
ment, the Government will have to depend 
in the long run mainly on men willing to 
stay in political life.” 

That is the only way we can obtain the 
experience so vital for good government. 

Despite this need, no real effort has been 
made to retain such public services. In fact, 
since January 1953, we have lost the services 
of many devoted and able men for whom 
the government service was a career. 

Their loss was far worse than the highly 
touted industry men who came down for a 
“12 month or so fling.” 

My colleagues who serve on the Civil 
Service Committee know much better than 
I what has happened to the group of people 
just beneath the top policy levels. 

Concerning them, the Post-Dispatch said: 
“Or as Cabell Phillips, a Washington corre- 
spondent of the Sunday New York Times, 
wrote in Harper’s magazine: ‘When the busi- 
nessmen came to Washington some of them 
had a pretty definite conviction that the 
$10,000 and $12,000 career people they found 
in their departments couldn’t be much good; 
otherwise they would have left long ago to 
make more money elsewhere.’ “ 

The Post-Dispatch concludes that the 
Government has “lost some unusually expe- 
rienced people whose counterparts it will be 
virtually impossible to recruit from the busi- 
ness world, replacing them in large measure 
with lawyers and business executives on loan, 
who have no intention of making govern- 
ment a career.” 

But the loss of top-level civil-service career 
Men and women has not been the full 
measure of the loss of the experience so 
vitally needed to manage the executive 
agencies. 

The policy of replacing experienced peo- 
ple already in Government now affects even 
Presidential appointees who rose from the 
career ranks and had little or no partisan 
political background. 

What happened to the widely endorsed 
Hoover Commission idea of career Assistant 
Secretaries who were to furnish the conti- 
nuity so nec to the orderly operation 
of large Government departments? 

Let us look at what happened recently in 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 

This agency, charged with so much of the 
responsibility for the future of each one of 
us, was treated in the last administration so 
nonpolitically that the first Commission was 
composed of 4 Republicans and 1 Democrat. 

On June 30 the term of Atomic Energy 
Commissioner Eugene M. Zuckert expired. 

In my judgment, Mr. Zuckert was one of 
the most competent, most respected, and 
most patriotically constructive men who ever 
devoted his energies to the public service, 

And his is a remarkable record. 

After obtaining a public-school education 
in New York, Mr. Zuckert enrolled at Yale 
University, from where he received a B. A. 
degree in 1933. 

Four years later he received a bachelor of 
law degree from Yale, and certification for 
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completing a combined law and business 
course at Harvard and Yale. 

With that unusual training, Mr. Zuckert 
then became a member of the bar in both 
Connecticut and New York; and practiced 
law in both States. 

Most of his professional career, however, 
has been devoted to the public service. 

From 1937 to 1940, Mr. Zuckert had his 
first experience In Government when he be- 
came an attorney for the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. 

Later, at the age of 29, he became a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 

Mr. Zuckert advanced in rank in this pro- 
fession, becoming assistant dean of the 
school and serving as administrative head 
of the first advanced management course 
ever given at the Harvard Graduate School. 

During this same period, Mr. Zuckert 
served as a special consultant to the com- 
manding general of the Air Force, assisted in 
the training of thousands of Air Force of- 
ficers, and carried out a number of special 
assignments for the Air Force’s commanding 
general. 

In 1944 and 1945, Mr. Zuckert served in 
the office of the Chief of Naval Operations, 
He was released from the Navy in Septem- 
ber 1945, to become my executive assistant 
when I was Administrator of the Surplus 
Property Administration. 

When I moved from Surplus Property to 
become Assistant Secretary of War for Air, 
Mr. Zuckert went with me as special assist- 
ant. 

In September 1947 the Air Force became 
coequal with the Army and Navy in the Na- 
tional Defense Establishment. As Secretary 
of the Air Force, I was fortunate to have Mr. 
Zuckert as Assistant Secretary. His contri- 
butions to efficient management of this new 
Department were invaluable. 

In January 1952, Mr. Zuckert was nomi- 
nated for appointment as a member of the 
United States Atomic Energy Commission. 
This appointment was confirmed by the Sen- 
ate on February 4, and he served in this 
responsible position until June 30, 1954. 

The above recital of some of the major 
responsibilities of Gene Zuckert in no way 
gives adequate measure of the great worth 
of this able man. His industry, his integ- 
rity, his sense of perspective, his analytical 
ability, and his practical efficiency combine 
to make him a most valuable public servant. 

It is incredible to me that this great Amer- 
ican patriot was not only thrown out of the 
Government by the administration appar- 
ently for no other reason than the fact he 
was a Democrat, but was not even thanked 
by his chief when he left after such an out- 
standing job. 


The Trip-Lease Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to include in the 
Record a statement prepared by me on 
the trip-lease bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Mr. President, one of the great disappoint- 
ments of this 83d Congress has been our fail- 
ure to act and secure final passage of H. R. 
3203. This bill, which deals primarily with 
transportation of agricultural commodities 
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from farm to market, was passed by the 
House on June 24, 1953. 

It was exhaustively studied by two com- 
mittees of the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce—but due to 
some unknown obstruction in the committee 
it was never sent to the floor for considera- 
tion. I feel certain that many members, if 
not most members of the Senate committee, 
favored its passage. 

Lengthy hearings were held both in the 
House and Senate on this trip-leasing bill. 
A total of 702 printed pages of testimony was 
taken by the subcommittee under the late 
Senator Dwicur Griswowp, of Nebraska, and 
later by the full Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee, Hearings requiring 520 pages of tes- 
timony were also held by the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign and Interstate Commerce 
before its overwhelming passage of the bili 
through that body more than a year ago. 

Rarely has any measure had the unani- 
mous support from all farm organizations 
that this bill enjoyed. Recent testimony 
from farm groups included the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, the Farmers 
Union, the National Grange, the National 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives, the United 
Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Association, and 
many others, They all expressed to both the 
House and Senate committees the urgent 
need of agricultural interests for its passage. 

On May 6, 1954, Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra T. Benson testified before the Senate 
committee. The following excerpt from his 
testimony is particularly convincing and in 
point: 

“A great deal of confusion over a long 
period of time has resulted in growing un- 
certainties and conflicting opinions with re- 
spect to the matter of trip leasing. In order 
that all parties may be properly guided by 
the intent of Congress, it is our hope that 
H. R. 3203 will be enacted into law, thus 
removing the multiple uncertainties con- 
cerning the activities of vehicles embraced 
within the provisions of section 203 (b) (4a), 
(5), and (6) of the Interstate Commerce Act. 

“We believe, however, that the Commis- 
sion’s amended order does not restore the 
flexibility which Congress intended should 
accompany the exemptions set forth in sec- 
tion 203 (b) (4a), (5), and (6) of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. We wish, therefore, 
to express our continuing interest in, and 
support of, the legislation proposed by H. R, 
3203. 

“The flexible, efficient, and economic move- 
ment of exempt and processed agricultural 
commodities may not be adequately accom- 
plished under the rules presently prescribed 
by the Commission.” 

I had been extremely hopeful that fa- 
vorable action could be taken on the mea- 
sure by the Senate committee and by the 
Senate before adjournment; however, the 
press of other business has been such that 
we have been precluded from further con- 
sidering the matter in committee with the 
result that it has been impossible to pre- 
sent the bill for final action on the floor. 

This bill is designed to provide a flexible 
pool of motor carriers which can be used in 
the marketing of agricultural commodities, 
particularly at harvest time, and utilized to 
serve producers and consumers alike in the 
better distribution of commercial goods all 
at lower cost and quicker service than would 
otherwise be possible. 

In addition the bill gives the Interstate 
Commerce Commission certain authority not 
heretofore specifically provided by statute 
to regulate leasing practices of authorized 
motor carriers, and promote safety on the 
highways. 

The bill goes further than this, however, in 
that it preserves the right of the farmer and 
the small truck owner to lease their trucks 
without restrictive and unjustified regula- 
tion which would have the effect of increas- 
ing costs to the farmer and the consumer, 
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load the highways with empty returning 
trucks, and throw many truck owners, small- 
business men out of business. It should be 
remembered also that during World War II 
the Defense Transportation Administration 
specifically ordered the utilization of our 
trucking facilities on an oll-out trip-leasing 
basis as the most economical and efficient op- 
eration of our national truck fleet—a prin- 
ciple which still holds good today. 

The practice of leasing trucks, particularly 
those of farmers on a single-trip basis or for 
short periods, has been the custom in the 
trucking business since time immemorial. 
Under such a practice the most economical 
and efficient use is made of the farmer's 
truck and the small-business man's truck, 
subject to all the safety regulations pre- 
scribed by the Commission and at approved 
rates under the full supervision of duly au- 
thorized carriers. If the practice is discon- 
tinued by administration regulation, as is 
threatened, untold damage will be done to 
our system of marketing farm products. 
The passage of this bill will prevent such a 
disaster. 

It has been sincerely felt by some that the 
changes proposed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission would rectify the damage 
about to be done and protect the farmer. 
This is not the case as can be clearly seen 
from a reading of the testimony of every 
leading farm group in this country. The 
record before the committees of both Houses 
shows that without exception the farm 
groups that testified support the bill In its 
entirety. 

I am convinced by careful study that the 
proposed changes do not protect the farmer, 
and by the same token the consumer, and the 
small-business man truck owners, 


Accomplishments and Failures of the 83d 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM RAYBURN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, most of 
the people of the United States and many 
peoples in free and enslaved lands over 
the world held high hopes for the success 
of the Republican administration when 
it assumed the solemn responsibility of 
guiding this great and powerful Nation 
on January. 20, 1953. 

President Eisenhower and the Repub- 
lican Party were looked to for vigorous 
and creative leadership. What a disap- 
pointment we all have suffered. 

As we look around us at the end of the 
83d Congress, we see that the grand 
hopes of our people and of friendly 
peoples in foreign lands have been 
crushed on the bitter walls of disillusion- 
ment. We witness confusion instead of 
confidence. We see dismay and uncer- 
tainty, instead of pride and courage. 

Iù the 20 months since the Eisenhower 
administration and the Republican Party 
took over, we have seen our country un- 
dergo an amazing transition; we have 
seen our Government lose prestige and 
power throughout the world; we have 
seen our influence as a leading Nation 
diminish, and here at home we bave seen 
s es segments of our economy struck 

own, 
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If there is one word in the English lan- 
guage that would properly describe this 
Republican administration, it is the word 
“inept.” For, my colleagues, this ad- 
ministration has bungled our foreign 
relations through an ineptness that 
astounds those of us who, even though in 
the minority in Congress, want to protect 
this great Government; want it to occupy 
the same eminence it should occupy in 
world affairs, and want it to survive, 
above all else. 

But the sad fact before us is this: Since 
the Eisenhower administration took over, 
this Government has not won a battle on 
a foreign diplomatic front. 

On domestic issues, the Eisenhower 
administration has exhibited an inept- 
ness in considering what is best for all 
the people, an ineptness magnified by its 
desire and programs to benefit selected 
groups; groups of tremendous wealth and 
privilege; groups that ignore the in- 
creased power of the masses of work- 
ing men and women and the millions of 
farmers, who provide the food and fiber 
which create the basic wealth of this 
Nation. 

If I were addicted to making predic- 
tions, I would say that if the Eisenhower 
administration and the Republican Party 
continue on the course they have 
adopted, the reaction of the people of 
this country will be dangerous. 

This so-called Eisenhower business 
administration and Republican Congress 
have proved by their programs and ac- 
tions that they are strictly for big 
business. 

The measures they have espoused and 
enacted which could be classified as of 
benefit to the people are merely exten- 
sions, or modifications and expansions, 
of policies and laws which originated in 
previous Democratic administrations. I 
refer to housing, reciprocal trade, social 
security, mutual aid—all of which were 
initiated by Democrats and all of which 
were once denounced and fought by Re- 
publicans. 

The voters of this country cannot be 
fooled forever. They know the Repub- 
licans realized that they would have to 
have something to use in their political 
campaigns, that they would have to have 
some bait to try to attract voters, so they 
can stay in power. 

The people also know by now, how- 
ever, that the Eisenhower administra- 
tion and the Republican Congress have 
done a big job—a big job on the farmer, 
the consumer, the laborer, and the family 
with a small income. 

The administration and the Republi- 
can Congress have driven down prices 
for farm products and have driven up 
prices for the consumer. They gave big- 
moneyed people handsome tax advan- 
tages over the people who earn their in- 
come by toil. And all this, my friends, 
is what our Republican colleagues hail 
as stabilized economy. 

We Democrats do not want a stabilized 
economy for this country. We Demo- 
crats want a thriving and growing econ- 
omy for this country. 

A stabilized economy is easily recog- 
nized as the old Republican squeeze 
play—squeeze the little fellow and make 
the big fellow bigger. It is a vise—a 
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vise to get the last dollar from the con- 
sumer and to pay the least dollar to the 
farmer and worker. 

If the Republican Congress and the 
Eisenhower administration had paid as 
much attention to the problems con- 
fronting the Nation's future security as 
they have paid to their program to re- 
duce the American farmer to the state 
of Hoover-advocated peasantry and to 
their program to reduce labor to the 
impotent state of Hoover poverty, we 
would feel safer in our position in world 
affairs. 

Yes, my friends, it is a sad fact that 
many good people voted for a change 
in 1952, and it is a sadder fact that 
many of them have gotten a change with 
a vengeance. 

When the Republican candidate for 
President and Republican orators went 
all over the country in the fall of 1952 
they denounced the Truman-Acheson 
foreign policy. They ate up the agree- 
ments of Yalta, Potsdam, and Teheran 
blood raw every morning for breakfast. 

Since coming into power, I presume 
somebody in the State Department read 
the provisions of these agreements and 
understood them. I have heard nothing 
about them since—not even a sugges- 
tion of a change in them. Neither do 
I hear the Republicans repeating their 
campaign calis for a change in the 
Truman-Acheson policy. The fact is 
that since this Republican administra- 
tion came into power no attempt has 
been made to change the Truman- 
Acheson policy. But they did make one 
change, They administer it in a sorry 
fashion. I am sad to say the Repub- 
licans have administered it in such a 
blundering way that we now have fewer 
friends in the world than we ever had 
in the history of the United States. 

Yes, we have witnessed a new aggres- 


sive power rise in Communist countries 


due to Republican faltering steps in our 
foreign relations, We are now witness- 
ing failure upon failure in Asia and 
Europe through ineptness. We can see 
a drift away from American leadership 
abroad, a drift of once friendly nations 
to the powers on the plains of Asia. 
Neither the people of America nor the 


peoples of friendly or unfriendly nations 


know, from the welter of conflicting 
statements by Republicans in the execu- 
tive branch and Republicans in the leg- 
islative branch, who is speaking for this 
Nation on international affairs. But 
the unfriendly nations do see clearly 
that in this confusion the Republican 
leaders do not know what they are 
doing or where they are going. And, 
my friends, the Reds are taking full ad- 
vantage of it. 

This 83d Republican Congress ended 
its deliberations with a smidgen of posi- 
tive legislation and with a mass of prob- 
Jems unsolved through ineptness and the 
lack of constructive ideas on what to do. 

Unfortunately for the people of this 
great country in a perilous period yet 
unequaled in our history, this 83d Con- 
gress will blot our record with the repu- 
tation of having worked harder and pro- 
duced less original legislation than any 
of its predecessors, 
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The Republicans hailed their legisla- 
tive program as “dynamic” and “for- 
ward-looking,” 

It was as dynamic“ as the dodo, as 
“forward-looking” as yesterday. 

It was not conceived for the benefit of 
the best interests of all the people, but 
for big business and the privileged peo- 
ple. 

Of all the major legislation enacted, 
only five bills would fall into the cate- 
gory of positive law. In the first session, 
the tidelands oil and emergency refugee 
bills became law. In the second session, 
the St. Lawrence Waterway, the revision 
of the tax structure, and the Democratic 
anti-Communist bills were enacted. It 
was in the maze of so-called minor legis- 
lation that the Republican Party and the 
Republican administration did most of 
the work for the privileged people and 
big business, excepting, of course, the 
vast advantages granted them in the 
Revenue Revision Act. 
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The Republican Party, entrusted with 
the reins of Government at both ends of 
Pennsylvania Avenue for the first time 
in 20 years, has demonstrated in 20 
months its complete inability to govern, 

It has revealed an ineptitude that is 
shocking to those of us who have devoted 
our lives to the service of our people. 

Excepting in its determination to ad- 
vance big business over the interest of 
the mass of individuals, the Republican 
administration has disclosed a complete 
lack of unity, an utter division of aims 
and goals. 

It has unveiled an unparalleled vacu- 
um of leadership. 

It has uncovered a rash of conflicting 
elements and contentious views. 

It has brought before the American 
people the spectacle of a Republican 
President pleading—and often pleading 
in vain—with a Republican Congress to 
support his proposals. 

It could be that since the Republicans 


What about the remainder of the Pres- labored so long and so faithfully in the 


ident’s program that became law? Again 
I say, it was either extension, revision, or 
modification of basic laws enacted in 
previous Democratic administrations. 
Without the help of the Democrats who 
voted in the interest of the people, much 
of this part of President Eisenhower’s 
program would have gone the way the 
rest of his program did—the bills he pro- 
posed which were either defeated, side- 
tracked, or ignored by the Republican 
leaders in the position of responsibility. 

The record shows that the Republican- 
controlled Congress repudiated certain 
proposals of the party’s elected leader, 
scorned many of their and President 
Eisenhower's bright campaign promises, 
abandoned pronounced principles, and 
handed their chief bitter morsels of com- 
promises. Yet the Republican adminis- 
tration and the Republican press have 
the audacity to hail these compromises 
as “victories.” 

As an American, as leader of the Dem- 
ocratic minority in the House, I cannot 
take partisan comfort from this record, 
dismal as it is, distorted as it is, by Re- 
publican publicists and apologists, who 
brazenly hail defeats as victories and 
embarrassing compromises as achieve- 
ments, 

It is, to me, a solemn and tragic spec- 
tacle that portends ill for our country 
and for our people. 

Mr. Speaker, I have now served longer 
in the Congress of the United States 
than any Member presently sitting in 
the House of Representatives. I do not 
contend that this endows me with any 
special wisdom, It is an accident of fate 
which leaves me in this position of se- 
niority after so many other of our col- 
leagues have left this scene. 

Out of that long experience of more 
than 40 years, however, has grown the 
deep conviction that the continued ex- 
istence of our free political institutions 
rests upon two bulwarks: 

First, the two-party system. Second, 
party responsibility. 

It is with grave sense of sorrow that I 
Say we have seen those foundations 
shaken and weakened, and the future of 
our Nation threatened. 


fields of the minority—hurling stones 
at constructive Democratic measures— 
their power to function as a responsible 
Majority has atrophied. 

It is evident, whatever the cause, that 
the Republican Party has spawned a gen- 
eration of habitual obstructionists as 
varied as the fish in the sea—obstruc- 
tionists who are incapable of acting co- 
hesively and constructively. 

The GOP today is not a unified politi- 
cal entity. It is a conglomeration of 
splinter groups, each of which considers 
that it and it alone should rule—rule not 
only the party, but the Nation. For this 
great democracy, the situation in the 
Republican Party is pitiful. 

The American people tell us that they 
are confused by the erratic gyrations of 
this Republican Congress and this Re- 
publican administration. Well, they 
should be. 

Deliberations of this Congress have 
been hampered and impeded, and actu- 
ally stalled, by constant conflicts which 
have raged between Republican conserv- 
atives and Republican progressives—with 
the middle-of-the-roaders fighting both. 
The Republican nationalists and the Re- 
publican internationalists have engaged 
in constant cat-and-dog fights, while the 
Republican interventionists and Repub- 
lican isolationists cut each other up. 

Then we see the Republican chief 
executive using hammer and tongs on 
his own forces in the GOP Congress to 
try to get what he wants. 

The picture of the Republican Party 
strife was not painted by the Democratic 
minority. The Republicans did it them- 
selves. An artist, at least an amateur 
artist himself, President Eisenhower rec- 
ognized the painting. Ina desperate and 
almost frantic appeal to end the free-for- 
all Republican fracas, President Eisen- 
hower publicly called for more political 
fusion and less political fission. 

Bitter seeds of collapse have been sown 
by Republican dissension and the fruit 
will be a sour crop of disintegration. To 
me, it is a dire warning that our Ameri- 
can way of political life is endangered 
by a breakup of what purports to be the 
conservative political party. 
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Under a system of two strong and uni- 
fied political parties, this Nation has 
grown and prospered. We Democrats are 
alarmed over the growth of splinter 
parties under the Republican banner, 
over the desertion of principles of the 
founders of the party, and the failure to 
follow their elected chief. For we know 
the wisdom of the doctrine of two uni- 
fied parties. It has been proved in the 
history of other countries where splinter 
parties have strangled parliamentary ac- 
tion, and their nations have been reduced 
to impotency as a result, 

This is the most crucial of all times 
for the United States. Yet, we find our- 
selves with an elected leader who does 
not lead, because the men and women 
in his party's rank and file refuse to fol- 
low. Even though these people wear 
the Republican insignia, they ignore the 
discipline of party responsibility, wan- 
der off on tangents and desert their party 
standard. 

How can the Republican. leadership 
have the audacity to ask the voters of 
America to elect more irresponsibles to 
Congress in November? How can they 
ask the voters to compound an existing 
evil? 

President Eisenhower voluntarily set 
the standard by which the American 
electorate is to decide on how to vote 
in November. On the recent date of 
August 4, the President announced at 
his press conference that the issue of the 
1954 election was the enactment of a 
program based on the Republican plat- 
form. 

The record shows that in contrast to 
the Republican pledges to the people in 
the 1952 National Convention, their 
platform is now in shambles. 

In foreign policy the platform promis- 
ed for America a “dynamic initiative”; 
a course of action “animated by cour- 
age, self-respect, steadfastness, vision, 
purpose, competence and spiritual 
faith.” 

What have we had for the past 20 
months? 

We have had indecision, instead of 
initiative; we have had timidity instead 
of courage; we have had absement in- 
stead of self-respect; retreat instead of 
steadfastness; blindness instead of 
vision; bungling instead of purpose; and 
incompetence instead of competence. 

We have witnessed a startling exhibi- 
tion of evasiveness, of alternate threats 
and withdrawals, of contradictory state- 
ments from immature voices high in Re- 
publican circles; voices that have not 
quit sounding off despite repudiation by 
their Chief Executive, 

The Vice President of the United 
States announced one day that Ameri- 
can ground troops were going to be sent 
to Indochina. Another day, the White 
House denied it. “Massive retaliation” 
was threatened against Red aggressors 
by the Secretary of State. Yet the Reds 
march on and prove his words empty. 

The President asserts we can find a 
means of peaceful coordination with the 
Reds, even as they gain ground and our 
position in the world grows graver. Yet 
almost at the same time the Republican 
leader of the Senate calls for war against 
Red China. To cap the climax of inde- 
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cision and lack of determination or ideas 
of how to meet the situation, the Secre- 
tary of Defense takes a “new look” at the 
latest defense New Look and pronounces 
that it is all “political” and not a “mili- 
tary” matter. 

In the midst of this whirligig came the 
fall of Dien Bien Phu; the surrender at 
Geneva, the abandonment of 12 million 
people—once free people—in Indochina 
to Communist slavery; and an uneasy 
truce dictated by the Reds, a truce as 
shaky and as unsure as the truce the 
Chinese wrung from usin Korea. After 
all this, the brave and almost forgotten 
words of the 1952 Republican platform 
come to haunt us as an echo of a once 
great party. That platform promised: 

Our Nation will become again the dynamic 
moral and spiritual force which was the 
despair of the despots and the hope of the 
oppressed, 


I say again, if there is any one word 
that can fully describe this administra- 
tion, it is the word “inept.” 

By the most recent ineptness of this 
administration, we have not only lost 
face in Asia, but we probably have lost 
all Asia. We have lost prestige in Eu- 
rope, where our allies are confused and 
confounded by the ever-shifting actions 
and statements of the Republican ad- 
ministration. Threats by the Secretary 
of State to retaliate against friendly na- 
tions have alienated the once warm 
friendship they held for us. These na- 
tions have given evidence of wanting to 
go their way on independent paths, and 
that has given aid and comfort to our 
enemies, potential and actual. 

And, my friends, what has happened 
to that Republican platform pledge of 
“liberation”? Imagine the disillusion- 
ment of enslaved peoples in Communist- 
controlled countries, when they recognize 
that the Republicans also have failed on 
that one. 

To be honest we must stamp the word 
“failure” on that flowing Republican 
platform promise: 

We will come to enjoy the reality of peace. 


To speak on Republican promises and 
Republican performances is like shooting 
fish in a barrel. 

Take the field of foreign economic 
policy, in which the Republican admin- 
istration promised “trade, not aid.” 

President Eisenhower surely knows by 
now that we must encourage the free 
fiow of international commerce; that we 
must buy from other countries if they are 
to get the dollars needed to pay for goods 
bought from us. He must know also, by 
this time, that international friendships 
are built upon trade and good will and 
not upon threats of reprisals. 

President Eisenhower did embrace the 
reciprocal trade policy instituted a score 
of years ago by a Democratic adminis- 
tration. But his Republican Party, 
wedded to high protective tariffs, fought 
him down, In the first session, the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Act was extended for only 
1 year with the aid of Democrats who 
furnished more votes for it than the Re- 
publican majority. The President was 
placed in the negative position of prom- 
ising his Republican leaders that he 
would negotiate any new trade pacts and 
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that he would destroy the bipartisanship 
of the Federal Tariff Commission by sur- 
rendering to demands to put an addi- 
tional Republican “protectionist” on the 
majority side. 

Only with the help of the Democrats 
did the President succeed in getting 
another bare 1-year extension of this act 
in the second session. Again we Demo- 
crats provided more votes than did the 
Republicans. Amid much ballyhooing 
the Randall Commission was created, a 
group of businessmen and legislators, to 
bring forth recommendations for pro- 
moting trade abroad. He endorsed its 
recommendations for a 3-year extension 
of the trade act, with additional power 
for the President to reduce tariffs, and 
for a reduction in taxes on American 
corporations doing business abroad. 

On this, the Republican Congress 
handed the President one of his most 
severe rebuffs. It tossed the tax and 
tariff proposals out of the window. 

On national defense the Republicans 
slogan makers promised a New Look 
and more “boom for a buck.” Ignoring 
the tense international problems in the 
Eastern Hemisphere, the President and 
his economy-minded coworkers looked 
at national defense from a dollar angle 
and not from the broad view of national 
safety. 

Since then, the Republicans have 
vacillated on national security as much 
as they have on foreign policy. The 
Secretary of Defense announced the 
Nation was going to have fewer war 
planes and better defense. He said he 
was going to economize by cutting the 
fighting forces, and that this would pro- 
duce more safety for the Nation. How 
can you reconcile these statements? 

The President went along on this pro- 
gram, which purported to prepare for 
any type of war with emphasis on re- 
taliatory atomic attacks. Economy was 
the key, but safety was sidetracked. By 
last May, events in the Far East dis- 
closed the weakness of the plan. The 
administration took a new look at the 
New Look, and since then they have 
been looking over old problems and new 
problems. 

Manpower goals destined to go down, 
now are to go up. 

Defense spending was to decline. Now 
it is to rise. 

The Air Force was to have fewer fight- 
ing wings. Now it is to have more fight- 
ing wings, nearly as many as the Truman 
administration said were needed. 

Universal military training is out one 
day, in another day, and denied by the 
White House, until at least after the 
November elections. 

The Republican platform had pledged: 

We will strip it— 


Our preparedness program— 
clear of—lack of coordination, 

On national economy, the Republican 
platform said: 

Our goal is a balanced budget, a reduced 
national debt. 

The budget has not been balanced. 


The national debt limit has been in- 
creased by $6 billion, to $281 billion. 


Large annual deficits continue. 
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We saw the unusual situation of the 
Republicans promising to balance the 
budget, cut taxes, stop deficit spending 
and reduce the national debt—and then 
claim credit for a percent reduction in 
individual income taxes the Democrats 
had provided to take effect on January 1 
this year. 

At no time after World War I did the 
then President Truman ever recommend 
Geficit financing. The fact is that the 
Truman administration, despite the cost 
of the Korean conflict, operated the 
Government on a cash basis. For the 
8 years, 1946 to 1953, inclusive, cash 
operating income of the Government 
exceeded operating outgo by $6,862,000,- 
000. Excepting 1949, 1952, and 1953, a 
surplus in revenue was recorded. 

At the outset, this administration in- 
stituted a “hard-money” policy. It 
boosted the interest rate on new Gov- 
ernment securities and withdrew sup- 
port from outstanding obligations. Cer- 
tain Government bonds dropped 10 per- 
cent in market value. The smart opera- 
tors and bankers grabbed these low- 
priced securities, thereby boosting their 
interest return. 

The Secretary of the Treasury and his 
other hard-money advocates soon were 
forced to abandon this policy and be- 
gan to support the bonds through pur- 
chases. President Eisenhower, using 
his influence on the Federal Reserve 
Board, supposedly an independent 
agency created by Congress, and on the 
Treasury, shifted to a soft-money 
policy, to counteract the effect the 
hard-money policy had on business, 
employment, and the economy as a 
whole. 

The Republicans wanted to avoid an 
economic recession. Since then the 
Federal Reserve System has pumped 
money into the economy, booming cer- 
tain securities on the stock market, 
many far beyond their true earning 
value. If such an operation had been 
undertaken under a Democratic ad- 
ministration, the Republicans would 
have condemned it as inflation. 

In the first session, the Republican 
Congress dealt a defeat to the President 
when it rejected his plea to increase the 
national debt limit from $275 billion to 
$290 billion. This session granted the 
administration a temporary 1-year in- 
crease of $6 billion after refusing to ful- 
fill a request for a $15 billion permanent 
increase. 

The Republican platform advocated 
an economy of “full production.” 

In December 1952, the last month of 
the Democratic administration, the 
Federal Reserve Board's seasonally ad- 
justed index of industrial production 
stood at 133 percent of the 1947-49 
average, the accepted base of 100 per- 
cent. For June of this year, it was 124 
percent, a drop of 9 percent. 

Another promise was eclipsed by per- 
formance. 

Fewer people were working in July of 
this year than in the same month in the 
last year of the Truman administration. 
In July 1952, the number of jobless was 
at 1,942,000. In July 1954, the jobless 
numbered 3,346,000, an increase of 40 
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percent, and the working force is in- 
creasing a million a year. 

Republicans dismiss the increased un- 
employment as conditions resulting 
from soft spots in the economy. In- 
dividuals without jobs or income may be 
soft spots for the Republicans, but 
idle workers are in a depression of their 
own, 

This administration pays more atten- 
tion to the manufacturers and their 
profits than to the condition of the 
workers. It points with pride to “profits 
after taxes of manufacturing corpora- 
tions in 1953,” described by a joint re- 
port of the Federal Trade Commission 
and the Securities and Exchange Com- 
pee as “6 percent higher than in 
1952.” 

To counteract the decline in earnings 
of workers and income of farmers, we 
Democrats sought to get the Republican 
Congress to increase the personal ex- 
emption on individual income taxes 
from $600 to $700. This would have 
saved the taxpayers around 82 bil- 
lion—money which could have been 
used to buy food and goods, thereby stim- 
ulating business activity and more em- 
ployment. But the Republicans de- 
feated this effort. They succeeded in 
winning, however, on a proposal to ex- 
empt from taxation a portion of income 
from dividends on stocks, thereby giving 
relief to individuals on unearned in- 
come—more relief than granted to per- 
sons who work for a living. 

The Republicans dropped the excess- 
profits taxes on corporations. This ben- 
efited the most profitable of corpora- 
tions because of the 450,000 operating in 
this country, only about 50,000 were pay- 
ing excess-profits taxes. 

While the Republicans did reduce ex- 
cise taxes by $990 million, they continued 
for a year the Korean increases in excise 
taxes amounting to $1,077,000,000, mak- 
ing the so-called excise-tax reduction 
actually an increase of $87 million. The 
Republicans sought to make those excise 
levies permanent, but we Democrats mus- 
tered enough strength to defeat that 
move, which would have saddled the 
people and business with these levies 
forever. The Republicans also con- 
tinued for another year the corporate 
tax rate of 52 percent, to bring in $2 
billion. The peacetime rate previously 
was 42 percent. 

Now the Republicans continue to claim 
credit for the 11 percent tax reduction 
on individual income, which we Demo- 
crats provided for in the 81st Congress. 
What the Republicans did on this was 
purely negative. 

The individual income-tax payers will 
save $3 billions through positive action 
taken by the Democrats, yet the Repub- 
licans claim they did it. 

The Republicans also allowed the 
social-security taxes to increase from 3 
to 4 percent on payrolls, half to be paid 
by the workers and half by the employers. 

On agriculture, the Republicans made 
big promises in the 1952 campaign. At 
the national plowing contest in Kasson, 
when he was a candidate, Mr. Eisen- 
hower stated that he not only favored 
90 percent of parity on farm commodity 
prices but he favored 100 percent in the 
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market place for 1954. But at Brook- 
ings, S. Dak., later, he placed no time 
limit on his pledge. 

After the election, President Eisen- 
hower changed his mind. He went all 
out for Secretary of Agriculture Ben- 
son's proposal for flexible price supports 
from 75 to 90 percent. Whenever a min- 
imum is set on price supports, it auto- 
matically becomes the maximum. 

The Eisenhower administration put 
full pressure on Congress to adopt the 
flexible provision. Republicans were 
told that if they reenacted the Demo- 
cratic 90 percent rigid price support for 
the basic commodities of cotton, corn, 
wheat, rice, tobacco, and peanuts, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower would veto the bill, 
thereby placing into effect the old Aiken 
Act, passed by the Republican-controlled 
80th Congress. This would have made 
the maximum price support 75 percent. 

The Republican compromise of 82 ½ 
percent was adopted in view of this 
threat. Despite the fact that it was a 
compromise, President Eisenhower hailed 
it as a victory over the farm bloc in 
Congress. 

This victory over the farmers and 
the farm bloc in Congress comes at a 
time when farmers are getting 20 per- 
cent less for their prdoucts than they 
were getting 2 years ago. This means 
another cut of 744 percent to producers 
of the basic crops. 

The victory was a repudiation of the 
President's own campaign promises for 
the Republican platform said: 

We favor a farm program aimed at full 
parity prices for all farm products in the 
market place. * * The Republican Party 
will create conditions providing for farm 
prosperity and stability. 


In 20 months, Secretary Benson ac- 
complished an unprecedented thing. 
They turned the town people against the 
farmer. I think this effort to turn the 
townfolks against the farmer was one 
2 the cruelest things I have ever heard 
of. 


Why they did it is pretty obvious: 
They did it for political reasons, and 
they used the false argument that Gov- 
ernment-held farm surpluses increase 
the cost of living. This discreditable and 
demagogic tactic will rise to haunt the 
Republican Party, even though they did 
it because they are trying to lure into 
the GOP fold the huge vote in the vast 
cities across the land. 

The Republican-controlled House 
Committee on Agriculture repudiated 
the false argument that stored farm sur- 
pluses increased the cost of living. In 
a special study of the problem the com- 
mittee found that while the prices the 
farmer receives have dropped, the retail 
prices paid by consumers have risen. 

Out of each dollar spent by the house- 
wife for food produced in this country, 
the report said the farmer receives 44 
cents gross, or 14 cents net, after paying 
the cost of production, including gaso- 
line, fertilizer, seed, labor, trucks, trac- 
tors, and other supplies. Thus with a 
heavy investment and for the labor of 
himself and his family, the farmer gets 
but 14 cents of each consumer's dollar, 
a margin. 
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The 56 cents of the consumer's dollar 
goes to the processor, the middleman, 
and the retailer. 

A typical example cited by the com- 
mittee was wheat. It reached a peak 
price of $2.81 a bushel in January 1948. 
The average price of a loaf of bread was 
then 13.9 cents. Wheat is now 81.91 a 
bushel, and the average price of a one- 
pound loaf of bread has increased to 17 
cents. 

Who are the profiteers under the Re- 
publicans—big business? The great 
mass of consumers and the struggling 
farmers do not profit. 

The Republicans pledged a stabilized 
economy in their campaign pledges. The 
cost of living has been constantly in- 
creasing. The costs have been increased 
not only on food, but on utility rates as 
well. The vast power companies and the 
telephone companies have increased 
their rates; the price of gasoline has 
raised the cost of transportation; and 
hikes have occurred in almost all lines 
of services. This accounts for increased 
earnings by certain elements of indus- 


try. 

President Eisenhower embraced the 
principle of the housing program ini- 
tiated in previous Democratic adminis- 
trations—a program which has made it 
possible for millions of young couples to 
acquire homes, for millions of city dwell- 
ers to move out of slums into modern, 
healthy apartments. 

‘The Republican Party has made prom- 
ises for improved housing and slum 
clearance. President Eisenhower asked 
Congress to authorize the construction 
of 140,000 units of low-cost housing. But 
the Republicans rebuffed him, 75 percent 
of the GOP Members of the House vot- 
ing against his recommendation. 

The Republicans cut his request down 
to 35,000 low-cost housing units, just 
one-fourth of his request. On the 
straight rollcall for the 140,000 units, 
only 51 House Republicans voted for the 
President’s program, and 150 voted 
against him. On the same vote, 124 
Democrats voted for the 140,000 units 
while 61 voted against. In other words, 
6634 percent of the Democrats voted for 
his proposal and 75 percent of the Re- 
publicans voted against it. 

Yet the compromise on 35,000 units 
was hailed by administration ballyhooers 
as a victory for President Eisenhower, 

It seems that the Republican publicists 
around the White House are trying to 
brainwash the American people to a point 
where one must ask: “When is a victory 
a defeat, and when is a defeat a victory?” 

The answer could be: “In Republican 
administration propaganda.” 

Certainly the Republicans cannot 
claim a victory for the President on his 
proposals they rejected: 

First. Revision of the Taft-Hartley 
Labor Act. 

Second. Statehood for Hawaii and 
Alaska. 

Third. The trade, not aid, program. 

Fourth. The health insurance pro- 
gram. 

Fifth. Give 18-year-olds a vote. 

Sixth. The internal security proposals. 

‘The Republicans did revise and extend 
the social-security program, instituted by 


r 
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the Roosevelt administration in 1934, 
and passed by Democrats despite the 
GOP cries of “socialism” and “radical- 
ism.” 

When the social-security proposal was 
brought before the House 20 years ago, 
every Republican Member who voted, 
voted to kill the measure on a motion to 
return it to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Even the revision was a compromise as 
compared with the request of President 
Eisenhower, who proposed to cover 10,- 
500,000 in the old-age and survivors in- 
surance system. The Republican Con- 
gress slashed the coverage, dealing the 
President another blow. It did raise the 
monthly benefit payments in the belief 
that this would be politically adroit. 

It was a strange scene in the House 
for us Democrats to see this program 
espoused by reactionary Republicans, 
who had denounced the social-security 
system as “socialistic” and “radical” in 
the days of Roosevelt and Truman. 

The mutual security program, also ini- 
tiated by the Democrats to aid European, 
Asiatic and other countries to combat 
communism in the early post World War 
II years, was continued after the Repub- 
licans cut the President’s proposal to 
$2.7 billion. The President needed Dem- 
ocratic assistance in both sessions to de- 
feat the Republican isolationists. In the 
session just closed, 141 Democrats and 
only 118 Republicans in the House sup- 
ported Mr. Eisenhower. 

Both the President and the Republi- 
can Congress displayed their opposition 
to public power, as embodied in the 
Tennessee Valley Authority and great 
Federal projects that have brought 
cheap power into western regions which 
have since prospered. 

The determined efforts of this admin- 
istration to give away to big business 
electrical power, developed by taxpay- 
ers’ money, and the Federal Govern- 
ment’s great timber and oil reserves and 
grazing lands are revealed in policy and 
legislation. Much of this has been ac- 
complished through so-called minor 
bills, rushed through in more or less dis- 
guised form to benefit selected groups 
and special interests which contribute 
substantially to Republican campaign 
funds. 

During his presidential campaign, Mr. 
Eisenhower pledged in Tennessee to sup- 
port the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
He later reversed himself and cited TVA 
as “creeping socialism.” His recent 
order to the TVA to let its facilities be 
used by a new power corporation set up 
after he entered the White House was a 
shocking act. Not in my memory has 
a Chief Executive taken such a drastic 
step, particularly when an established 
government function was involved. 

This development has caused alarm 
among many people, especially since the 
administration has committed itself to a 
giveaway policy—a policy by which pri- 
vate interests in many lines are acquir- 
ing projects developed at taxpayers’ ex- 
pense for the benefit of the entire coun- 
try 


The administration giveaway policy 
would have gone so far as to let business 
take over Government patents on atomic 
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energy, which truly belong to the tax- 
payers—the taxpayers who contributed 
$10 billion to the development of 
this source of limitless energy. Only the 
determined efforts of the Democrats in 
Congress prevented this policy being 
written into law as a part of the revised 
atomic energy bill. 

The Republican Party is determined 
to take care of its own. Thus, legisla- 
tion to bolster the shipyards by authoriz- 
ing modernization of old ships and the 
building of new merchant marine vessels 
unneeded while thousands of wartime 
and postwartime vessels rot at their 
hawsers has been speeded through Con- 
gress in the final days of the session, 

Now, let us go back for a brief review 
of the “dynamic” and forward-looking” 
Republican program: 

The major bills enacted were, as I 
said before, originally instituted by 
Democratic administrations; namely: 

First. Reciprocal trade. 

Second. Mutual security, 

Third. Housing. 

Fourth. Social security. 

Fifth. Farm price supports. 

As for the five positive pieces of leg- 
islation enacted by this Congress, the 
tidelands and St. Lawrence Waterway 
bills had been before Congress for a 
long time, and before World War II we 
Democrats initiated a study looking to 
the revision of the revenue bill, but were 
interrupted by the emergency of the all- 
out war in the early forties. The emer- 
gency refugee bill was supplemental to 
previous refugee legislation enacted by 
the Democrats after World War II. 

This administration said it wanted an 
anti-Communist law. But then it be- 
came apparent that the kind of law 
wanted by the administration was a 
weak-as-water measure which would 
have slapped the Communists on their 
wrists and told them not to be naughty 
boys. The strong anti-Communist bill 
finally enacted into law was initiated by 
the Democrats and passed over admin- 
istration opposition. It answers effec- 
tively the Republican charge that Dem- 
ocrats are traitors to their country, a 
falsehood of the lowest type. 

Throughout this Congress, the Re- 
publicans have shown hostility toward 
veterans of our wars and legislation ben- 
efiting them. They have clipped ap- 
propriations where possible and blocked 
measures proposed to improve the con- 
dition of the veterans. 

Throughout this Congress, the lack of 
resourcefulness of the Republicans has 
become more and more obvious, the ab- 
sence of vision has become more pro- 
nounced, and the negative approach to 
critical problems confronting the Nation 
is glaringly apparent. 

The situation is such between the 
President, who has embraced much of 
the Democratic legislative program, and 
the Republicans in Congress, who have 
resisted it, that the country will be bet- 
ter off if it returns a Democratic Sen- 
ate and House in the November elec- 
tions. 

But there is one significant thing that 
must be cited. While the Republicans 
denounced the Roosevelt and Truman 
legislative programs, during two entire 
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sessions of this Congress, they have not 
sought to repeal one piece of welfare 
legislation. 

In 1952 the people of the United 
States concluded that they wanted a 
change. Let me repeat, many of them 
got it with a vengeance. After these 
months of change, I want to ask you, 
Mr. Farmer, Mr. Laboring Man, Mr. 
Small-Business Man, What is your fi- 
nancial condition in 1954 compared to 
what it was in 1951 and 1952?” and ask 
you wherever you live, in any section of 
the United States, Have you been bene- 
fited by and are you proud of the 
change?” : 


The Grange Stands for Good Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


- OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
August 20, 1954 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the Grange is the greatest farm 
organization in the world. One of the 
things in which every granger is deeply 
interested is good government—govern- 
ment that is progressive, forward look- 
ing, efficient, economical, and humane. 

The Grange through its national offi- 
ces has spoken out for many programs 
it favors in its goal of obtaining better 
Government. 

I am happy to report to my Grange 
brothers and sisters that the present 
Congress enacted many, of course not all, 
ideas, either in whole or in part, for 
which we grangers stand. 

BOCIAL SECURITY 


Grangers will recall that about a year 
ago I took an opinion poll among all of 
the 99 granges of my district as to how 
Grange members felt about farmers be- 
ing covered by social security. Replies 
from grangers showed that more than 
90 percent of all those answering my poll 
wanted farmers to get the benefits of 
social security. 

I am happy to report that the social- 
security bill passed by this Congress pro- 
vides social-security coverage for the 
Nation’s 344 million farm owners, I was 
happy to work and vote for social-secu- 
rity protection for the farmers. The 
mest wanted this. They got their 


WHAT FARMERS MUST PAY 


The new law treats farmers as self- 
employed people, not employees. When 
an employee is covered by social secu- 
rity, his withholding tax is 4 percent of 
his income. Half of this tax is paid by 
the employee and half by the employer. 

In the case of farmers and all self- 
employed persons the tax rate is 3 per- 
cent instead of 4 percent and the full 
3 percent is paid by the self-employed 
person, 

Thus, if your annual income as a 
farmer is $2,000, your 3-percent with- 
holding tax for that year will be $60; if 
your income is $3,000, your tax will be 
$90; and if your income is $4,200, your 
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social-security tax will be $124 a year. 

A farmer's social-security tax does not 
become due until he pays his income tax. 
In short, his first withholding tax for so- 
cial security will not be due and payable 
until April 1, 1956. This tax will be on 


the farmer's income for the year 1955. 


HOW TO QUALIFY FOR BENEFITS 


A person to start drawing a social-se- 
curity pension must be 65 years of age. 

A person must be in a sense a retired 
person. He is allowed to earn from his 
profession or trade up to $1,200 a year 
without this income affecting his right 
to a pension. However, if he earns in 
salary or wages from his business or 
farm more than $1,200 a year net, the 
pensioner forfeits 1 month's pensions for 
each $80 he earns above $1,200. 

The pensioner must have paid into the 
social-security fund withholding taxes 
for one-half the years between his start 
under the system, January 1, 1955, and 
his 65th birthday. Thus, if you are 62 
years old on January 1, 1955, you must 
pay into the fund for 18 months before 
you can get a pension. If you are 59 
years old, you must pay into the fund 
for 3 years. If 55 years old now, you 
must pay into the fund for 5 years. 

Young farmers, who are under 45, will 
be permanently insured when they have 
paid into the fund for 10 years. 

Farmers over 65 may qualify by paying 
into the fund for 18 months. Eighteen 
months is the minimum one must be 
covered to get benefits. 

HERE IS WHAT YOU GET 


. Upon retirement at age 65 you are en- 
titled to a pension equal to 55 percent of 
the first $110 of your average monthly 
earnings plus 20 percent of that part of 
your average monthly earnings that are 
above $110 a month. 

Example: If your average monthly 
earnings were $200 you get $60.50— 
which is 55 percent of the first $110— 
plus $18—which is 20 percent of the re- 
maining $90. Thus, on $200 a month 
earnings you receive $78.50 a month. 

If your average earnings were $300 you 
receive $60.50 on the first $110, plus $38— 
which is 20 percent of the remaining 
$190—or a total pension of $98.50. 

If, and when, your wife becomes 65, 
she is entitled to half of what you get. 
If you receive a pension of $78.50 a 
month, she will be paid an additional 
$39.25. If you receive $98.50, she will 
receive $49.25, the 2 of you receiving 
a total monthly pension of $147.75. 

When an insured farmer dies, his 
widow is entitled to receive, starting at 
age 65, three-quarters of the pension the 
farmer received. If he received $100 a 
month, she will get for the rest of her 
life or until she remarries, a pension of 
$75. 

The system also provides a small 
amount of death benefits to cover fu- 
neral expenses. 

I will glad to discuss with you or 
groups of your farmers, the new social- 
security law as it affects farmers and all 
other groups. Most people are interested 
in this new law. 

GRANGE HIGHWAY IDEA ACCEPTED 


The National Grange always has held 
that all gasoline tax money should go 
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into highway building and not be 
diverted to other purposes. 

The present Congress enacted a bill 
which, ín effect, approves this Grange 
policy by compelling the use of all funds 
derived from the 2-cent-a-gallon Fed- 
eral gasoline tax on highway building. 

Heretofore, for many years past, our 
Government has been collecting about 
$875 million a year from its 2-cent Fed- 
eral gas tax. 

Of this $875 million collected from 
the Federal gas tax, Congress spent only 
$575 million in past years on highways 
and diverted $300 million or more to 
other purposes, some of it to foreign aid. 
Some of the gasoline tax money was ac- 
tually diverted to build highways in for- 
eign countries at a time when we des- 
perately needed better roads in our own 
country. 

This Congress authorized the expendi- 
ture of $875 million annually on building 
highways, or $300 million more than ever 
has been authorized heretofore. Thus, 
all, or practically all, of the gasoline tax 
revenues will go into highway building. 
As a result of this expanded highway 
program Washington State will receive 
more than $5 million a year of additional 
Federal funds for building highways. 

This is what the Grange wanted. I 
was happy to support this legislation. I 
not only supported it, but since Iam a 
member of the Public Works Committee, 
which prepared this legislation, I was in 
a position to help write it. 

THE PUBLIC POWER QUESTION 


Iam, as you know, an advocate of pub- 
lic power development of the Columbia 
River and its tributaries. I know there 
is a great deal of talk about President 
Eisenhower planning to scuttle all pub- 
lic-power development on the Columbia, 
I put such talk down to politics. 

There is talk that there will be no new 
starts on the Columbia River in the fu- 
ture. There is no foundation for such 
talk, 

It was Truman, himself, when the Ko- 
rean war began who issued the order 
against new starts on river and harbor 
flood-control work. That Truman order 
remained in effect until after the Ko- 
rean war ended, which was well into 
Eisenhower's first year. Truman, not 
Eisenhower, was the author of the no- 
new-starts policy. 

The Flood Control Committee, of 
which I am chairman, in its bill this year 
authorized the expenditure of $180 mil- 
lion for power-dam building during the 
next 2 years on the Columbia River, 
That was the largest amount authorized 
for any river development in any one 
area of the entire Nation. 

This $180 million for Columbia power 
development was approved by the United 
States Army Engineers and by the Budg- 
et Bureau, which organizations are the 
President's spokesmen on river-develop- 
ment matters. 

This bill authorizing this huge $180 
million sum passed both Houses of Con- 
gress and will be signed by the President. 
This does not look like the President is 
going to scuttle Columbia River power 
development, does it? Perhaps all this 
talk about Ike scuttling Columbia River 
power development is mainly directed 
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at making election votes rather than 
hydroelectric kilowatts. 

Of course, I know, President Eisen- 
hower says we ought to develop power 
by partnership arrangements. 

Development of power exclusively and 
solely by the Federal Government never 
has, and is not now, getting the North- 
west additional power as fast as the 
Northwest needs it. Building of Federal 
power dams on the Columbia started 21 
years ago. In those 21 years the Federal 
Government has completed little more 
than 3 million kilovolts of installed ca- 
pacity—an average of only about 150,000 
kilovolts of installed hydroelectric pow- 
er completed a year. We must have 500,- 
000 kilovolts of additional power an- 
nually to keep up with the growing de- 
mand of our region. We have been in- 
creasing our power supply less than one- 
third of the amount we require for 
growth. 

Ike wants the local interests, the 
States, the countywide PUD’s and the 
municipal public-power utilities to get 
into the picture and help develop pow- 
er. 


By State, county and municipal bodies 
working together with the Federal Gov- 
ernment, we can get more power sooner 
and that is what the Northwest needs 
and I think what the Northwest wants. 
The Priest Rapids Dam proposal is one 
example of what can and should be done, 

CUTTING FEDERAL SPENDING! 


For several years, the National Grange 
as pursued with great vigor a campaign 
for the elimination of waste and ex- 
travagance from the Federal Govern- 
ment and the achievement of more 
efficient and effective Government. 

Great progress has been made in this 
direction by the present Congress. In 
the first 19 months of the Eisenhower 
administration $14 billion of wasteful 
and extravagant spending were elimi- 
nated. 

President Truman as he left office 
submitted a budget which he said pro- 
vided for spending $10 billion more than 
would be taken in from revenues. In 
other words, he predicted a $10 billion 
deficit for the first 12 months of Eisen- 
hower’s administration. 

Eisenhower gave a tax reduction not 
contemplated by Truman. Eisenhower 
raised veterans’ pensions. Eisenhower 
increased social-security and railroad- 
retirement pensions. Eisenhower pro- 
vided more money to ease credits in 
order to encourage more home building. 
Despite all these and other expanded 
services which President Eisenhower put 
into effect, Ike cut the deficit which 
President Truman predicted would be 
$10 billion to approximately $3 billion— 
made a budget deficit reduction of $7 
billion. He did this by eliminating or 
lessening, as Grangers suggested, waste 
and extravagance from Government. 

AIDS TO FARMERS IN TAX LAWS 


Tax laws enacted by the 83d Congress 
are of benefit to farmers and farm fami- 
lies in a number of ways. Under the tax- 
revision law, farmers can claim a $600 
dependency deduction for a child regard- 
less of the child's earnings if such de- 
pendent is receiving on-the-farm train- 
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ing and the farmer continues to furnish 
more than half of his support. 

The revision law also allows for 
farmers: 

Deductions up to 25 percent of farm 
income for soil and water conservation 
expenses. 

More rapid writeoff of the cost of new 
depreciable assets—farm machinery, 
equipment, and so forth, Under the de- 
clining balance method of depreciation 
now permitted, the farmer can write off 
in the first year twice the amount allowed 
under the straight-line method. 

Removal of the tax on proceeds from 
sale of cattle when the sale is necessitated 
by disease, provided the proceeds are 
reinvested in cattle within 1 year after 
the close of the taxable year. 

Previously, where a farmer did not file 
a declaration of estimated tax by Janu- 
ary 15, he had to file his final income-tax 
return by January 31. The deadline is 
now extended to February 13. Also, 
where a farmer files a declaration by 
January 15, his final return is now not 
due until April 15. 

Farmers’ accounting requirements are 
eased to permit the use of the farmer- 
preferred hybrid bookkeeping system. 

Another Republican-passed tax law 
provides for rapid amortization of farm 
grain-storage facilities. Whereas before 
such facilities could be amortized only 
over their useful life, this now can be 
done over a 5-year period. This provi- 
sion was included in the Technical 
Changes Act of 1953—Public Law 287, 
approved August 15, 1953—which was 
reenacted by the tax-revision law, 


Public Laws 531 to 547, Inclusive 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker 
by unanimous consent I am extending 
my remarks to include my reports on 
Public Laws 531 to 547, inclusive, to my 
constituents in the Second District of 
Illinois, as follows; 

PUBLIO LAW 531 
H. R. 9040, cooperative research in education 

Public Law 531 is a new approach in the 
field of educational research. It authorizes 
contracts and jointly financed cooperative 
arrangements with universities, colleges, and 
State educational agencies for the conduct of 
research, surveys, and demonstrations. Here- 
tofore the work has been confined to the 
office of the Commission on Education in 
Washington. By distributing it among local 
schools and agencies throughout the Nation, 
a wider range of experience will be tapped. 
Moreover, much more can be accomplished 
and at less expense to Federal taxpayers since 
part of the money will come from local 
sources, 

Eventually will come from the research 
and surveys recommendations covering 
every phase of school construction and ad- 
ministration. These will be made available 
as optional help-aids (take or leave) to any- 
one desiring them. Conceivably they can be 
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of great value to local school boards and 
others in formulating programs adapted to 
their own respective problems. 

The House passed the measure by a roll- 
call yote of 296 to 55. I was happy to cast 
your vote on the affirmative side. Not so, 
however, in the case of Public Law 532, which 
was brought up seemingly as a companion 
bill to Public Law 531 in the apparent hope 
that deceptive doubling-up would catch the 
champions of popular education offguard 
and asleep. 

PUBLIC LAW 532 


H. R. 7434, National Advisory Committee on 
Education 


This bad law (sought to be covered up 
by the good law preceding) opens the door 
for another attack on popular education in 
Its present cultural functioning similar to 
that in the early thirties when in the name 
of economy a determined drive was made 
to reduce the curriculum in the public 
schools to little more than the three R's. 
I have vivid recollections of those days, and 
the happy opportunity my nightly radio 
broadcasting over WCFL gave me to partici- 
pate in a historic and successful battle to 
save our schools, . 

Public Law 532 creates a National Ad- 
visory Committee on Education to initiate 
and conduct studies of problems of national 
concern in the fleld of education and to 
blueprint for Congress its legislative pro- 
gram in the educational fleld. A pretty big 
order, I would think, and one that would 
require the best efforts of the outstanding 
educators of the Nation. 

I think you will be shocked, as I was, when 
the measure came up in the House, to learn 
that Public Law 532, presumably for the 
advancement of education, actually bans 
from control of the co ittee the men and 
Women of greatest knowledge, experience, 
and devoted interest in the field of educa- 
tion. Originally the measure completely 
disqualified educators from committee mem- 
bership. Later the ban was mildly sugar- 
coated to concede them the possibility of 
a minority representation by specifying that 
a majority of the committee should not be 
professional educators. It did not make it 
mandatory to include a single educator, but 
strictly forbid the educators, if any, exer- 
cising majority control. 

The intent is as crystal clear as the ring- 
ing of a bell. With school population in- 
creasing and costs mounting, this marks the 
beginning of another drive for educational 
curtailment. It is on the same pattern na 
recent attacks upon our colleges, univers 
sities, and educational foundations. 

I regard Public Law 532 as one of the most 
potentially evil enactments of the 83d Con- 
gress. It passed the House 179 to 157, a 
narrow majority of 22, possible only because 
of the 99 absentees. I voted No.“ 

Fortunately, the day was saved in 
by stripping the measure of authorization 
of immediate funds. Hence until another 
Congress provides the money the National 
Advisory Committee on Education will exist 
only on paper. If the friends of our schools 
had been less alert the sneak attack on 
popular education might have resulted in a 
greater degree of immediate peril. 

PUBLIC LAW 533 


H. R. 7466, Pine River Irrigation District, 
Colorado 

Just another reclamation project that did 

not pay out according to the calculations, 

Public Law 533 gives the district until 1994 

to pay back in easy installments Uncle 
Sam's $3,300,000 investment. 
PUBLIC LAW 534 

H. R. 9242, Military and Naval construction 
authorization 

Construction of public works, housing and 

facilities for the Army, Navy, Air Forces and 

Alaskan Communication System totalling 
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837,369,600 are authorized by Public Law 
534. It takes 29 printed pages to list all the 
projects in continental United States and 
overseas. This will give you an idea of 
overseas authorizations. Five and five- 
tenths million dollars for family housing 
and other facilities at Keflavik, Iceland; 
$6 million for housing and medical and 
other facilities at Okinawa; $13 million for 
Guam. 

The act limits expenditure for permanent 
barracks within continental United States 
to a unit cost of $1,700 per man, $5,000 a 
man for bachelor officers quarters. 

PUBLIC LAW 535 
S. 2583, indemnities for swine 


In 1952 vesicular exanthema, a contagious 
disease, threatened swine in Oregon and 
other States. The Secretary of Agriculture 
declared an emergency in August of that year 
and Federal funds were made available to 
cooperate with various States in indemnify- 
ing owners for swine destroyed to prevent 
®pread of the plague. Public Lad 535 pro- 
vides for the payment of indemnities for 
Swine destroyed in July 1952, prior to the 
declaring of the emergency. The amount 
involved is about 3,300. 

PUBLIC LAW 536 
S. 2786, fire protection compact 

About 21 percent of the standing timber in 
the United States is in 10 Southeastern 
States, which produce half the Nation's pulp- 
wood, a third of its timber. Recent severe 
drought has intensified the forest-fire hazard 
beyond the protective capacity of the States 
acting individually. Public Law 536 gives the 
necessary congressional consent to a compact 
entered into by the 10 States to pool re- 
sources in preventing and fighting the fire 
destruction of our timber. 

PUBLIC LAW 537 
S. 3197, donations to defense effort 


During World War II, American citizens, 
motivated by a patriotic desire to contribute 
more than their required share, made volun- 
tary gifts to the Government totaling more 
than $7 million. Such gifts to the extent of 
$365,000 continued to come in during 1953. 
Public Law 537 authorizes the acceptance of 
conditional as well as unconditional gifts. 
Conditional gifts are those earmarked for 
specific purposes, as recreation, medical sup- 
Plies, etc. 

PUBLIC LAW 538 
H. R. 1067, Tax Court of the United States 


This authorizes the Supreme Court of the 
United States to prescribe uniform rules of 
practice and procedure (in the 11 courts of 
appeals) for review of decisions of the 
United States Tax Court. 


PUBLIC LAW 539 
H. R. 2846, Hawatt 


To aid Hawail to complete pier 2 in Hono- 
lulu Harbor Public Law 539 gives back to 
the Territory 3 acres of land for which the 
Federal Government has no need. 


PUBLIC LAW 540 
H. R. 4854, Irrigation 


Public Law 540 aims at the reclamation 
(largely for fruit growing) of some 6,000 
acres of arid land in a mountainous region 
along the Columbla and Okanagan Rivers in 
the central part of the State of Washington. 
It ls expected that the irrigation of this land 
will make it possible for the fruit growers 
and other farmers benefited to pay back 
within 50 years $2.5 million of the estimated 
$4.5 million cost. The $2 million balance of 
the Federal Government's investment would 
come from water power revenues. That is 
on the general pattern of irrigation projects. 
Uncle Sam eventually to get back his money, 
Part from the sale of water power, part from 
agricultural profits made possible by the 
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conversion of arid waste into cultivable 
acres. 

What Public Law 540 does is to authorize 
the construction of the Foster Creek divi- 
sion as part of the Chief Joseph Dam proj- 
ect, which if and when carried to completion 
will entall a total expenditure of at least 
$35 million with expected reimbursement of 
$20 million from sale of water power, $15 
million from land owners. 

PUBLIC LAW 541 

H. R. 4928; Uncle Sam helps out a city 

Fifty years ago the United States brought 
48 acres of farmland in New Jersey and set 
up a quarantine station. Now it is the center 
of Clifton, a thriving city of 75,000 which 
has come with the passing of a half century. 
Mushrooming Clifton is territorlauy con- 
gested, needs a site for outgrown muni- 
cipal buildings. The only available site is 
14 of Uncle Sam’s acres which are presently 
used as burial ground for dead animals from 
the quarantine station. Public Law 541 re- 
flects the proper cooperative spirit of Fed- 
eral Government in relation with municipal 
government by authorizing the sale of the 
14 acres to Clifton for a new city hall. Then 
Uncle Sam can buy an incinerator for the 
disposal of his dead animals. 

PURLIC LAW 542 
H. R. 6882, Vermejo reclamation project 


Because of a debt owing to the liquidating 
RFO in connecting with the Vermejo recla- 
mation project in New Mexico, Public Law 
542 provides a financing and repayment plan 
to enable the proposed conservancy district 
to work things out on a time-payment basis. 

PUBLIC LAW 543 
H. R. 8549, Breaks Interstate Park 


In 1953 Congress gave consent to Ken- 
tucky and Virginia to enter into a compact 
for a bi-State park on a fork of the Big 
Sandy River, Public Law 543 approves the 
compact which the two States since have 
ratified. This is in an area of great scenic 
beauty. Virginia has appropriated 650,000 
and Kentucky 625,000 for the start of de- 
velopment, Autoists may wish to jot it down. 


PUBLIC LAW 544 
H. R. 7664, Columbia River Basin 


The Priest Rapids Dam and Reservoirs was 
approved by the Flood Control Act of 1950 
as a unit in the comprehensive plan for flood 
control and water power in the Columbia 
River Basin. Estimated cost: $364 million. 

Despite the rapidly expanding demand for 
hydroelectric power in the area, the Federal 
Government has not gone ahead with the 
project. Local interests desiring to take over, 
Public Law 544 gives the necessary authoriza- 
tion to Public Utility District No. 2, Grant 
County, Wash. (a nonprofit public body un- 
der State law), to enable it to get a license 
from the Federal Power Commission. 

Similar arrangement has been made in 
other areas where local interests have wished 
to hasten developments on the Federal pro- 
gram for which appropriations were lag- 
ging. It amounts to local governments re- 
lieving the United States from the responsi- 
bility of financing. That I think is sound. 
Nevertheless, each proposal of this nature 
should challenge careful study to make cer- 
tain that (1) the Federal interest in rela- 
tion to the flood-control program in its en- 
tirety is completely protected, and (2) the 
public is assured fair and nondiscriminatory 
rates with first cali in the purchase of power 
and energy going to public bodies and co- 
operatives, 

: PUBLIC LAW 545 
8. 2367, contract research 


This is an amendment to the Bankhead- 
Jones Act permitting the Department of 
Agriculture to carry on all its research proj- 
ects by contracts with public and private 
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research tions and individuals. 
Heretofore only research in the marketing 
field could be let cut by contract. The rest 
had to be done by the Department personnel. 

You will find interest in the fact that well 
over $1 million a year in market research 
contracts have been let. Secretary Benson 
told the Congress the contract plan was more 
efficient and economical than leaving the 
work to the Department's researchers. 


PUBLIC LAW 546 
H. R. 8983, historical site in Oklahoma 


Oklahoma plans to restore and preserve as 
a historical museum the old Indian agency 
bullding (of Territorial days) at Muskogee. 
Public Law 546 conveys the property, includ- 
ing parking space for touring autoists and 
others. This being in Oklahoma, the Con- 
gress, of course, was alert in seeing that oll 
and mineral rights were reserved, 

Public Law 546 indexes, as have others 
covered in these reports, the definite trend 
throughout the country in the restoration 
and preservation of historic places. Here, I 
think, is the true reflection of the love of 
and loyalty to country that have been in- 
stilled in Americans by the teachings in our 
schools and colleges. 

PUBLIC LAW 547 
H. R. 5731, dam at San Diego, Calif. 


During World War II the United States 
acquired 135,000 acres of land in San Diego 
County, Calif., now occupied by the United 
States naval hospital, the naval ammuni- 
tion Depot and Camp Joseph H. Pendleton. 
a major Marine Corps training center. In- 
cluded is 21 acres, through which runs the 
last stretch of the Santa Margarita River 
before reaching the Pacific Ocean. 

Public Law 547 authorizes the construc- 
tion of the De Lux Dam (cost: $22.6 million) 
in that area to serve the joint purposes of 
Navy and the, water users in the Fallbrook 
Public Utility District, The district will have 
56 years in which to pay its $7 million con- 
tribution. 


Meeting the Chinese Red Menace With an 
Economic Program for the Chinese 
People To Help Them End the Com- 
munist Regime and Reestablish Na- 
tionalist China—Part I 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GORDON L. McCDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
every day the Chinese Communists tell 
the world, especially the American peo- 
ple, that they will take over Formosa by 
force of arms and warn us against help- 
ing Nationalist China's valiant leader, 
President Chiang Kai-shek, in driving 
back the invaders. 

A major war in east Asia may be in 
the offing. We should be prepared for 
any eventuality. We are committed to 
help Nationalist China. Our coopera- 
tion should be in every feld where the 
objective could be most effectively 
achieved. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to insert in the 
Recor a statement by Mr. Vicente Vil- 
lamin, a man who has made profound 
and practical examination of the difler- 
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ent phases of the Aslan questions. He 
is here presenting an economic program 
to meet the Chinese Communist menace. 

I urge very strongly that all Members 
of Congress and administration leaders 
interested in Asian questions, especially 
those relating to China, study carefully 
Mr. Villamin’s statement. He has an 
economic plan that commends itself for 
its commonsense, practicality, and time- 
liness. 

Mr. Villamin's statement follows: 

How To WIN Over THE CHINESE PEOPLE 

(By Vicente Villamin) 


A general war in Asia would be an Imme- 
diate possibility if Red China should carry 
out its threat of taking Formosa by force. 
Red China's Foreign Minister Chou En-lal 
says Formosa must be “liberated,” meaning 
conquered. He also say that the United 
States must not help Formosa. 

As an overt act, the Chinese Red army 
and air force are reported to be taking battle 
positions along the China coast facing For- 
mosa, The Red official radio at Peiping is 
continually blaring out invasion threats and 
dire predictions. 

Under President Chiang Kai-shek, the Chl- 
nese National Government on Formosa is 
ready to give a rough reception to the Red 
invaders. The United States is committed 
to render aid to that Government. Secre- 
tary of State John Foster Dulles so declared 
recently. In that he has the unanimous 
backing of the United States Congress. And 
the American people are for it. 


ARE THE REDS BLUFYING? 


Are the Red Chinese bluffing? They might 
be. They are flushed by their victory in 
Indochina. They feel they won at the recent 
Geneva Conference by preventing it from 
producing a Korean unification plan. They 
discovered at Geneva the loose unity exist- 
ing among the Western Powers. And they 
believe that these things have given them 
enough prestige to make it unpopular for 
the United States to go to the aid of Na- 
tionalist China on Formosa In resistance to 
their act of “liberation.” 

The United States understands perfectly 
her position in the situation. She Is not to 
be bluffed out by the Chinese Reds by war 
threats and verbal attacks. She knows that 
any sign of fear or hesitancy would give the 
Chinese Reds the courage that they lack to 
proceed with their invasion of Formosa, 
thence to extend their act of “liberation” 
to the free countries of east Asia. 


A GENERAL WAR IS POSSIBLE 


If Red China invades Formosa, it is pos- 
sible that she will resume the war in Korea 
and Indochina. She would think that that 
would be the best time for her to conquer 
all Korea and all Indochina. 

The United States would be engaged in the 
defense of Formosa. And so in Korea, but 
this time probably without the cooperation, 
immediate cooperation at least, of the 15 
other United Nations countries whose armed 
forces have already returned home from 
Korea. It is highly probable that no 
United States troops will go to Indochina. 
Under a renewed attack by the Reds, the 
French would more likely than not complete 
their total surrender of Indochina. 


THE CHINESE PEOPLE WILL DECIDE 


The attitude of the Chinese people in the 
war will be decisive as to the war Itself and 
as to the destiny of Asia. Lf they side with 
Nationalist China actively, the Chinese Red 
regime will be overthrown and communism 
in China would be at an end. That maasive 
fact would ensure the reign of freedom and 
democracy in Asia, dismiss Russia from Asia, 
weakening and chastening her in Europe and 
everywhere else, and make America a still 
greater power for good in the world, 
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It is, therefore, essential that the Chinese 
people be won over to Nationalist China. 
This task is tremendous, but it is achievable. 
During the last 4 years of Red regime the 
Chinese people have known what commu- 
nism is, and they detest and dislike it thor- 
oughly. In the meantime, they have wit- 
nessed the building of the model of a new, 
democratic, honest, and enlightened govern- 
ment on Formosa for the China that is going 
to be redeemed from communism and Rus- 
sianism. It is reasonable to expect that the 
Chinese people would rally to their old 
colors when the forces of President Chiang 
Kal-shek unfold them on the mainland, To- 
gether they will march to demolish the Red 
regime and put the Red leaders who have 
not escaped to Russia in their places. 


AN ECONOMIC PLAN FOR CHINA 


To make doubly sure that the Chinese 
people will join Nationalist China to over- 
throw the Chinese Red regime, there should 
be a program for the economic development 
of China to be put into operation as Na- 
tionalist China establishes its authority on 
the mainland. This program will take the 
place of the Red economic program now 
under way and should be much better for 
the people. In other words, Nationalist 
China will have a better government and a 
better program for the people's welfare and 
progress, 

The United States alone could finance the 
economic program, Such financing would 
be the very best investment she could make 
for world peace, progress, and freedom as 
well as for her own security from Commu- 
nist molestation. It would be the cheapest 
and at the same time most effective way 
of defeating the Communists in Asia and 
thus depriving Russia of her most formid- 
able ally. 

An economic program calling for an ex- 
penditure of $2 billion a year for a period 
of 5 years would be an immense Improve- 
ment on the Red economic program now in 
operation. In carrying out this program, 
the cooperation of the overseas Chinese 
could be and should be enlisted. There are 
among them many successful businessmen, 
bankers, industrialists, engineers, scholars, 
agriculturalists, and other leaders in the 
different fields of endeavor. 

CHINESE-AMERICAN COOPERATION 

The United States will exercise supervision 
and direction of the planning, operation, 
spending, and securing good results. There 
will bé cooperation between America and 
the reborn China. Instead of being an 
enemy of the United States, China will 
become her friend and ally. A strong China 
allied with the United States would be the 
greatest setback that Russia could suffer. 
It would make Russia realize her lack of 
power and reason to dominate the world, 
and that would be the beginning of the end 
of international communism, 

The amount of $2 billion is roughly one- 
half of 1 percent of the national product or 
income of the United States for one year. 
The United States Government is spending 
yearly some $50 billion over normal defense 
expenditures for defense largely as the result 
of the Russian menace. When China be- 
comes strong, industrially and militarily, say, 
10 years from now under the hostile Red 
regime, the United States will be confronted 
with a new menace that might be more se- 
rious than the Russian menace, and that 
would boost her defense budget to enormous 
proportions, 

Thus the $10 billion for the 5-year eco- 
nomic program for China would be the best, 
the most effective and the most timely in- 
vestment the American people could make 
for world peace, prosperity, and security and 
for the disintegration and discrediting of 
communism in the world. 
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AN ANNOUNCEMENT IS NEEDEED 


Chinese Red Foreign Minister Chou En-lat, 
the same man who specialized in insulting, 
assailing, and misrepresenting the United 
States at the recent Geneva Conference, has 
been hurling threats against the United 
States from Peiping and announcing the in- 
vasion of Formosa. It would be logical for 
the United States to say when she declares 
her determination to aid Formosa that she 
would help the Chinese people on the main- 
land to better their economic condition un- 
der a Chinese-American cooperative pro- 
gram that would eclipse the Red program, 
The Chinese people would understand the 
meaning of that assurance and they would 
do their mighty best to regain their Old 
China, to be governed and developed along 
modern lines by real Chinese that love free- 
dom and hate communism, Russianism, and 
dictatorship. 


Hon. Edward J. Hart 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the greatest pleasures of my years of 
service in the National House of Repre- 
sentatives is the fact that it enabled me 
to meet and know our distinguished and 
brilliant colleague, the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. Hart]. During our 20 
years of service together there has de- 
veloped between us a close and lasting 
friendship. Ep Hart's friendship will 
always remain as one of my treasured 
memories, 

For the past 20 years Congressman Ep 
Hart has been one of the outstanding 
Members of the Congress. 

During that period he has been the 
most eloquent Member of the House, 
which body numbers among its member- 
ship many Members of outstanding abil- 
ity in the field of oratory. Ep Hart is 
not only eloquent but sound in thoughts 
he expressed when he addressed the 
House. His devotion to duty has been 
evidenced by his close attendance to his 
committee work and to the House during 
its sessions. 

Among those who served with each 
other there is no Member who has more 
favorably impressed himself upon his 
colleagues than has Ep Harr. 

Congressman Hart is not seeking re- 
election and is retiring from the House. 

I shall miss Ep Hart. I shall miss 
him personally because of our close 
friendship. I shall miss him as one of 
the Democratic leaders because we could 
always depend upon the support of Ep 
Hart. His sense of loyalty—strong and 
lasting loyalty—is a trait En Hart pos- 
sesses and evidenced. 

In retirement from the House, I wish 
Ep Hart every happiness and success he 
80 richly deserves. 

My wish is that he will in the future 
frequently visit Washington and the 
Chamber he loves, the National House of 
Representatives. Ep Hart will always be 
welcomed by his friends and those who 
served with him. 
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The Advantages and Disadvantages for 
the United States of Economic Self- 
Sufficiency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a paper on 
the advantages and disadvantages for 
the United States of economic self- 
sufficiency which I haye had my staff 
prepare in cooperation with various ex- 
perts in this field and drawing upon gov- 
ernmental and private studies. This is 
a subject which I feel is of great im- 
portance in the shaping of national 
policy. It cannot be covered in all its 
aspects in a brief paper, but I believe 
that this is a very valuable discussion of 
some of the problems and I should like 
to invite this paper to the attention of 
of the congressional committees which 
are concerned with this subject. 

There being no objection, the paper 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES FOR THE 

Uniren Srares or Economic Setr-Surri- 

CIENCY 


There is little doubt that no other de- 
veloped nation in the world outside of the 
Soviet empire could attain economic self- 
eufficiency so readily as could the United 
States, if self-sufficiency is used to mean 
the situation in which there are no eco- 
nomic dealings with other nations while 
the existing standard of living does not fall 
drastically. This paper will seek to ex- 
amine some of the advantages and disad- 
vantages of a policy deliberately designed 
to make the United States economically 
self-sufficient. Such a policy would involve 
economic changes zo numerous and com- 
plex that there is no pretense in this brief 
paper to have done more than touch on a 
few of the more obvious, The effect of end- 
ing international capital movement is, for 
example, ignored completely. 

Clearly a policy pointed toward economic 
self-sufficiency would involve substantial 
economic dislocation within this country at 
least during a transition period. At present 
over 4 million people earn their living from 
international trade. These people would 
have to find other jobs. Many industries are 
dependent on foreign sources of supply for 
raw and partially {fabricated materials. 
These industries would have to develop do- 
mestic sources of supply or where this is 
impossible they would have to develop sub- 
stitutes. If this, too, is impossible they 
would have to change their production or go 
out of business. Undoubtedly there would 
be a difficult period during which many 
industries would have to operate at less 
than full capacity. It is assumed herein that 
the transition period to complete, or vir- 
tual, independence in the economic sphere 
from all other nations would be tolerable 
although no study has been made which 
confirms or denies this assumption. 

After examining the case of complete self- 
Sufficiency, the paper will go on to examine 
two other possibilities which are something 
less than complete economic self-sufficiency. 
First of these other possibilities would in- 
volve making the Western Hemisphere into 
an economic unit in which the United 
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States would Inevitably be the dominant 
member. The second would involve ending 
our economic dependence on other nations 
for everything except those commodities 
which we could not produce at all within the 
United States or only at very high cost, 
There are, of course, many other variations 
between complete self-sufficiency and sub- 
stantial economic relations with other 
friendly nations which are not discussed. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF COMPLETE ECONOMIC SELF- 
SUFFICIENCY 


In a world full of threats of war probably 
the greatest single advantage arising from 
economic self-sufficiency would be the com- 
plete freedom from any dependence on for- 
eign sources of supply and the elimination 
thereby of certain vulnerable points in our 
national strength, 

Overseas supply lines, as we have learned 
in two World Wars, are vulnerable to enemy 
attacks, There is also the danger that many 
of our overseas sources of supply, particu- 
larly those sources located in southeast Asia 
and the Middle East, might either be de- 
stroyed or seized by hostile forces. The 
threat of having all or a significant part of 
our overseas supplies of materials cut off in 
this manner and our industrial production 
thereby disrupted would be eliminated by 
economic self-sufficiency. However, even 
though our own production would be un- 
affected by the loss of foreign supply sources, 
their loss would have an adverse effect on 
the industrial output of our allies, and the 
burden on our production would be increased 
as we tried to compensate for this decline in 
our allies’ output. Presumably we would 
do this so long as our military strategy con- 
tinues to be based on a system of alliances 
as it is today. 

Development of atomic weapons has 
reached the point where our major ports are, 
or soon will be, vulnerable either to air- 
borne or submarine attack which might ren- 
der these ports useless for periods of time. 
The significance of this threat to our security 
would be greatly diminished by economic 
self-sufficiency even though we would prob- 
ably still have need of our ports for the 
movement of troops and supplies overseas. 

The Navy, the Air Force, and to a lesser 
extent, the Army, in the event of war would 
have to devote some of their forces to the 
protection of ocean supply lines and foreign 
sources of materials. 

Economic self-sufficiency would, therefore, 
relieve the Armed Forces of certain responsi- 
bilities. Likewise certain of our industrial 
resources would be freed since the need for 


a merchant marine would be reduced. The 


only threat to our sources of supply remain- 
ing should we attain self-sufficiency would 
be direct attacks on this country. 

A second benefit to be expected is that cut- 
ting off international trade would give an 
extremely powerful impetus to the discov- 
ery of new domestic resources or the devel- 
opment of substitutes for imports. The sit- 
uation on petroleum reserves is a classic ex- 
ample of how the apparently alarming deple- 
tion of a domestic resource caused the Gov- 
ernment tog ive a special stimulus to new 
discoveries which have caused proven re- 
serves to expand over the years. Complete 
self-sufficiency would cause this experience 
to be repeated in many other areas. The 
development of substitutes and technological 
improvements which conserve materials or 
permit us to use lower-grade raw materials 
have frequently prevented us from suffering 
the consequences from losses of foreign 
sources of supply. Artificial rubber, syn- 
thetic textiles, and atabrin are famous ex- 
amples of substitutes developed to replace 
natural imports. The increased use of taco- 
nite is helping to replace the depleted rich 
domestic tron ores, although at a higher 
cost. It should be kept in mind, however, 
that ending all international trade might 
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easily cause us to exhaust certain of our 
natural resources much more quickly than 
we would if we continued to meet part of 
the domestic demand from imports. Fur- 
thermore, it is likely that no satisfactory 
replacement is possible for all our essential 
imports, 

The third benefit to be gained from eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency would be the possibility 
that it would insure a more continuously 
high level of employment. Although there 
is no way of proving this point—indeed 
some recent evidence points to the opposite 
conclusion, it seems possible that by elimi- 
nating foreign sources of supply we would 
generate a demand for the domestic pro- 
duction of many of the things which we 
now secure from abroad. Any gain in em- 
ployment resulting from such a demand 
would have to be offset against the loss of 
employment resulting from shrinking ex- 
port markets in order to arrive at the net 
effect of self-sufficiency on domestic em- 
ployment. (It might be considered con- 
sistent with a policy of self-sufficiency to con- 
tinue grant aid to foreign countries for the 
sake of our political and security require- 
ments even though we had ceased to im 
from abroad. To the extent that grant aid 
replaced normal dollar earnings of other na- 
tions arising from thelr exports to the 
United States, the reduction in employment 
resulting from declining exports would be 
reduced.) Since the United States probably 
would be an ineficient producer of a num- 
ber of the things we now import, the real 
cost of these goods would be high, which 
would probably mean that a large amount 
of labor would be required for their pro- 
duction. If the demand for these goods did 
not drop off too severely as a result of 
higher prices, considerable employment 
might be generated, although the low pro- 
ductivity of such labor would imply that 
the wages paid this labor would be low. 

A related benefit to the one mentioned 
above would be the elimination of a possi- 
ble element of instability in the domestic 
economy. Economic fluctuations in other 
nations can be transmitted to this Nation 
through declines or increases in the demand 
for our exports, through variations in prices 
of our imports and in other ways. (The 
great size of the United States economy rela- 
tive to all other free nations, even taken 
together, however, indicates that we are 
likely to be the single most important ele- 
ment in determining the level of economic 
activity in the free world.) It is possible. 
on the other hand, that international trade 
is on balance a stabilizing influence on our 
domestic economy. In any event, the effect 
of imports and exports on the general level 
of economic activity in this country is slight 
when compared with more powerful factors, 
such as consumer spending, private invest- 
ment, and the Federal budget. 

There is no question but that certain par- 
ticular Interests in the United States would 
be greatly benefited from the termination 
of all foreign trade. Industries such as lead 
and zinc mining, woolgrowing, watch manu- 
facturing, pottery, and hand-blown glass 
manufacturing, which now produce less than 
the total domestic demand, would enjoy a 
great expansion in the demand for their 
output, although they could not expect to 
take over the entire share of the markets 
now supplied by imports. 

DISADVANTAGES OF COMPLETE SELF-SUFFICIENCY 

There are also disadvantages to such a 
policy. Were there not, it would be hard 
to understand why we had not long since 
adopted it. 

The first important drawback to a policy 
of self-sufficiency is that it would be accom- 
panied by a general lowering of our standard 
of living. The task of evaluating the cost of 
this country of a complete cessation of inter- 
national trade would be a massive one which 
goes back far beyond the scope of this paper. 
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The pattern of production within the coun- 
try would be shifted, in some fields quite 
markedly, consumer preferences would alter 
as imported products ceased to be available, 
wage structures would have to adjust to 
reductions in output in certain fields and to 
increase in others. It can be said with cer- 
tainty, however, that our standard of living 
would decline with such a stoppage of inter- 
national trade. Some, possibly many, prices, 
would go up and the quality of goods would 
deteriorate; wage levels would decline to 
some extent; and the range of goods avall- 
able to consumers would be restricted. The 
basic cause for such a decline in living 
standards goes to the heart of the theory of 
international trade. 

We engage in international trade for the 
same renson that we have domestic trade; 
that is because as individuals and as a 
Nation we have discovered that we can 
secure the things we want with the least 
effort by producing those things at which we 
are most efficient and trading our products 
for the specialties of others. This principle 
of obtaining the biggest return for one's 
efforts by concentrating on the things where- 
in one is most efficient and exchanging the 
surplus of that product for the products of 
others, applies to nations as strongly as it 
does to individuals. 

A few indications can be given to show 
what the effect might be of stopping inter- 
national trade. These indications, which 
must be heavily qualified, are only hints, 
and there is no pretense that the full rami- 
fications of such a change in our economic 
life have been considered. In 1950 the 
United States was deficient in the domestic 
production of raw materials to the extent 
of about 9 percent, the balance being sup- 
plied by imports. If it is assumed that the 
total output of the raw material consuming 
industries would have been reduced by ap- 
proximately the same percentage in the ab- 
sence of imports, the gross national prod- 
uct would have been less by roughly $10 
billion in that year. Since both imports and 
exports would have been eliminated, this 
$10 billion drop would have been offset by 
the amount of the export surplus (in that 
year it was $1.4 billion) leaving a reduction 
in goods and services available in the United 
States of $8.5 billion. Obviously, the actual 
situation might not have been this bad since 
under these circumstances there would have 
been many compensating changes, such as 
an increase in the domestic output of raw 
materials, a switch in the pattern of con- 
sumption of raw materials to those Items 
which are more plentiful in this country, 
and the development of synthetic substi- 
tutes. These changes might largely offset 
the physical reduction in supply of raw 
materials, but only at higher costs. The 
effect of the Increased raw materials prices 
alone may be illustrated by the fact that a 
2-cent increase per pound in the price of 
basic metals would add roughly $2.5 billion 
to our annual bill for these metals. Whereas 
the Nation was only slightly in deficit in 
the production of its raw materials in 1950, 
there is every indication that our depend- 
ence on foreign sources of supply will in- 
crease rather sharply so that the real cost of 
shutting off international trade will prob- 
ably go up markedly over the years. 

The detrimental effect of ending our inter- 
national trade would be considerably more 
important than just the shortage of raw ma- 
terials which such action would create. 
We would be forced to cut back significantly 
on the production of many items where we 
are highly efficient, for example, many types 
of machinery and major farm products such 
as cotton, wheat, and tobacco, These types 
of production yield high returns because 
they are efficient. We would in turn expand 
production in the relatively inefficient indus- 
tries which yield lower returns. It is ap- 
Parent under these conditions that our fac- 
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tories and farms would be producing less to 
some extent than they now do. Declining 
total output can only mean a falling stand- 
ard of living. 

Some indication of the possible cost to the 
consumer in finished goods from stopping all 
trade can: be gained from comparing import- 


ed and domestic prices for comparable goods. 


Using data prepared by the Tarif Commis- 
sion with the necessary adjustments to make 
the foreign values shown roughly comparable 
to domestic prices, it appears likely that con- 
sumers would have had to pay $40 million 
more in 1950 than they actually expended to 
buy the same amount of china tableware if 
they had bought entirely at domestic prices. 
This is not a prediction that they would have 
done so, but is rather a hint as to the pos- 
sible magnitude of the added cost. Similarly 
in the field of motorcycles consumers in 
1956 would have had to pay some $1 million 
more than they actually did if they had 
bought the same quantity of motorcycles en- 
tlrely at domestic prices, The total addi- 
tional cost to consumers of ending interna- 
tional trade could only be guessed at after 
a more detailed analysis of hundreds of 
items, 

Attainment of economic self-sufficiency 
very possibly might have an adverse effect 
on the vigor and productivity of the Amer- 
ican capitalist system which in turn would 
weaken our industrial base for war produc- 
tion. Numerous examples are available both 
at home and abroad to show how lack of 
foreign competition has led to stagnation in 
an industry. Watches and opticals are two 
important industries in this country which 
claim an important defense role. Foreign 
competition in both cases has been a sig- 
nificant element in keeping American tech- 
nology up to date with foreign technology. 
On a bigger scale one can point to France as 
an example of what happens to an entire 
economy which systematically isolates itself 
from foreign competition, Economic stag- 
nation in France is one of the major sources 
of weakness in the whole free world today, 
By contrast other European nations which” 
suffered as heavily as France in the last two 
wars have today much more vigorous econ- 
omies in part as a result of permitting more 
free international competition. 

The whole system of military alliances 
on which this Nation has bullt its postwar 
security could be seriously weakened by a 
United States policy of seeking self-sum- 
ciency. In the first place it is recognized both 
here and abroad that the relationship of 
giver and aid recipient, which has character- 
ized United States relations with many other 
nations since the end of World War II is 
highly undesirable and damaging to good 
relations between nations. We have been’ 
willing to assume the burden of foreign aid 
because we felt it desirable to have friends 
with strong economies and military estab- 
lishments. Other free nations are depend- 
ent upon the United States for many raw 
and manufactured materials which they now 
finance largely by their exporta to us. If we 
became economically self-sufficient, we 
would be faced with the choice of seeing the 
military establishments of our allies begin to 
deteriorate rather rapidly (most foreign 
economies are now in sufficiently good con- 
dition to be able to survive, although with 
lower standards of living, without United 
States exports if they cut back their mili- 
tary efforts sharply; Japan Is probably the 
major exception) or increasing our ald sub- 
stantially. 

On psychological grounds our alliances 
would suffer from a policy of economic self- 
sufficiency, Other nations have long been 
fearful that the United States would return 
to isolationism. It would be hard to con- 
vince them that our cultural and political 
interests in the rest of the world were as 
great as ever after we had closed one of the 
main channels of contact between nations, 
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Although this paper does not deal with the 
Teasons which might cause this country to 
desire economic self-sufficiency, it is probable 
that the major reason usually given for ad- 
vocating this course is the desire to 
strengthen the Nation in the event of war. 
There should be a brief discussion, there- 
fore, of the desirability of terminating inter- 
national economic relations prior to the 
time when such relations might be broken 
off as a result of war. Since we only engage 
in international trade to the extent that it Is 
profitable to the Nation, we can Increase our 
wealth to a greater extent by permitting in- 
ternational trade to go on as long as possible 
than we can by stopping it. If properly 
used, this greater wealth can increase our 
ability to wage war rather than decrease it. 
Furthermore, we can add to our military 
strength by increasing our supplies prior to 
hostilities through imports of those ma- 
terials which are useful to our war potential 
and which are inefficiently produced in this 
country. Included within this group of 
commoditics are many raw materials and 
certain manufactured items. 

If the Nation were actually preparing for 
the most efficient conversion to a wartime 
economy, we should deliberately seek to dis- 
courage domestic production in peacetime of 
those things which we will mot produce in 
war, either because they are luxuries or be- 
cause they depend for their production on 
imports which would not be available in war- 
time. Conversely we should seek to expand 
production beyond normal peacetime needs 
the industries whose production is in greater 
demand in war—e, g., steel, aluminum, cer- 
tain chemicals, etc. International trade 
would be an inyaluable counterpart to such 
a program. In peacetime we could satisfy 
through Imports the consumer demand for 
those goods which we would not manufac- 
ture while providing a market in peacetime 
through exports for the industries we wish 
to expand in anticipation of abnormally 
large wartime demands. Such a pattern of 
international trade might have the inciden- 
tal advantage to us of causing production of 
goods not essential in war to expand in po- 
tentially hostile countries while causing pro- 
duction of war essentials to be retarded in 
those countries. These considerations would 
indicate that if the United States were now 
preparing to make itself as self-sufficient as 
possible in war, it should probably seek to 
expand international trade prior to the war, 


TWO MODIFICATIONS ON COMPLETE ECONOMIC 
EFFICIENCY 


The first variation involving something 
less than complete self-sufficiency would be 
to make an economic entity out of the West- 
ern Hemisphere or a major portion thereof, 

The Western Hemisphere as a self-con- 
tained unit would be free of many of the 
drawbacks which face economic self-suffl- 
clency for the United States alone. The 
Western Hemisphere is much more nearly 
self-sufficient in raw materials than the 
United States. Being a larger aren than the 
United States, it would be less injured by 
the reduction in economic competition, and 
there would be more opportunity within 
the areas for specializing on producing the 
things at which each nation Is most effi- 
cient. The military advantages and disad- 
vantages of this possibility would have to 
be considered. 

There is one fatal difficulty in this pro- 
posal which probably would prevent its ever 
becoming a reality; the other nations in 
the hemisphere, or at least very important 
ones, would not willingly agree to such an 
arrangement. There would be for one thing 
serious economic drawbacks in such an ar- 
rangement for several nations, particularly 
in Latin America, Brazil, Chile, and Argen- 
tina, for example, all have big marketa out- 
side the Western Hemisphere. Many of their 
products are also exported by the United 
States. They would therefore suffer hard- 
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ships by the loss of non-Western Hemispheric 
markets. The United States might compen- 
sate them for this loss but the heavy cost 
would raise doubts as to the worth of the 
policy. 

There are political forces which would also 
work against the Western Hemi- 
sphere a self-sufficient bloc. The ties of 


the commonwealth are still strong, so there 


is little reason to believe that Canada would 
agree to a system which would cut her off 
economically from the other commonwealth 
countries. To the south we find both friend- 
liness and willingness to cooperate with us 
and also considerable resentment of what 
is considered Yankee imperialism. Argen- 
tina is deliberately trying to organize an 
anti-United States bloc in South America. 
Some of the other big Latin American na- 
tions have been cultivating their relations 
with Western European nations recently as 
a counterwelght to American influence. In 
such a situation an attempt by the United 
States to form a self-sufficient economic 
grouping of nations in the Western Hemi- 
sphere would seem almost certain to provoke 
a strong anti-United States reaction. This 
modification of complete economic self-suffl- 
ciency, therefore, appears not to be feasible. 

The other possibility would involve at- 
taining as complete a degree of economic 
self-sufficiency as possible while still im- 
porting those materials which it would be 
impossible or very costly to produce in this 
country. This modification would avoid the 
difficulties which would arise under complete 
self-sufficiency from not being able to re- 
place certain imported items from domestic 
sources, but it would also reduce the mili- 
tary advantages of self-sufficiency since the 
dependence on ign sources of materials 
would not have been ended. Indeed such a 
policy might have the serious disadvantage 
of pinpointing for a potential enemy exactly 
those imported items which it would be most 
difficult for us to replace. 

There is real question as to whether such 
& policy could be successful because of the 
likelihood that the nations which are the 
materials suppliers would not agree to sup- 
ply us only with raw materials. Most of the 
nations which are the main suppliers of raw 
materials resent a relationship in which they 
are only suppliers of raw materials, and they 
are seeking to industrialize their economies. 
Furthermore, many of the areas which are 
major suppliers of materials are associated 
with Western European nations which are 
anxious to sell their manufactured goods to 
the United States. These European nations 
might not agree to have the territories and 
countries associated with them supply mate- 
rials to the United States when the parent 
countries have little or no economic rela- 
tions with the United States. It is entirely 
possible that the other free nations would 
set out purposefully to make themselves eco- 
nomically independent of us if we sought to 
make ourselves largely independent of them. 

It is certainly possible, on the other hand, 
that other nations when faced with a grad- 
ual decline in United States imports would 
strive even more vigorously to maintain their 
dollar-earning capacity which would cause 
them to maintain or expand their exports 
of raw materials to the United States. All 
the same, a policy which restricted United 
States imports to raw materials would un- 
doubtedly re-create a dollar shortage prob- 
lem which would tend to cause all non- 
dollar nations to expand their trade with 
each other in order to secure the materials 
which they otherwise might buy from us. 
This development could go on to the extent 
that our access to foreign raw materials 
might be significantly reduced. 

Like the first modification of complete 
economic self-sufficiency. therefore, the sec- 
ond possibility appears to face important, 
Practical obstacles. If the above analysis is 
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correct, one would probably have to assume 
that there would be a great chance, should 
we ever set out to attain a large degree of 
economic self-sufficiency, that the process 
would be dificult to arrest and might go on 
to a state of complete self-sulficlency, 


Eighty-third Congress, 2d Session: 
Accomplishments Worthy To Be Re- 


membered 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON, CLIFTON (CLIFF) YOUNG 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been aptly said that there are two 
dangers to the American form of govern- 
ment. The first is a Communist con- 
spiracy which threatens our way of life; 
the second is the growing complexity of 
our Government which makes it difficult 
for citizens to know what is being done 
on their behalf. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I believe it my 
responsibility as Nevada's Representative 
in Congress to make this report to the 
people of my State on overall accom- 
plishments during the 2d session of the 
83d Congress. 

Representative government can work 
only if the people are well informed. If 
we are to keep this experiment in free- 
dom from perishing at the hands of our 
enemies, it is imperative that the peo- 
ple know what is being accomplished at 
the national level and the direction in 
which we are moving. With this thought 
in mind, I am going to summarize 
achievements which I believe will be of 
particular interest to the people of 
Nevada. 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


First, I should like to speak on develop- 
ments in the international field. For the 
first time in 17 years there are no wars 
being fought in the world. Our foreign 
policy is based on resolution, firmness, 
patience, and, above all, upon strength. 
Our Government has been working 
diligently toward the formation of the 
European Defense Community; a settle- 
ment is near on the Iranian oil problem 
and the British dispute in the Suez Canal 
area; the Communist threat in Guate- 
mala has been stopped. Although the 
situation remains tense in Korea and 
Indochina, a regional pact of the anti- 
Communist nations of this area appears 
to offer the best hope for peace, and its 
formation is being steadfastly pursued by 
our Government. 

MUTUAL SECURITY 


The 83d Congress continued the 
mutual security program, but on a 
greatly reduced basis. The total amount 
voted was $2.7 billion. Of this sum, 85 
percent was allocated directly or indi- 
rectly for military assistance. 

While I voted to continue authority 
for this program, I opposed appropria- 
tions when it appeared that the Foreign 
Operations Administration, as a result of 
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loose bookkeeping procedures, could not 
present to Congress an accurate and 
businesslike record of its financial trans- 
actions. Furthermore, it was shown that 
even if additional funds were not appro- 
priated this year, the program could be 
continued for another 18 to 24 months by 
using the unexpended and unobligated 
funds on hand. 

I concluded, therefore, that the ques- 
tion of additional appropriations should 
be deferred until next year, when Con- 
gress receives a clearer picture of finan- 
cial requirements. With so much belt 
tightening here at home, it seemd unfair 
to ask American taxpayers to give addi- 
tional money to an agency which alréady 
has more than it will use during the next 
18 months. 

NATIONAL SECURITY 

Our national security program is a 
subject of paramount interest to all 
Americans. While economies have been 
effected in the armed services, they have 
not been made by sacrificing our 
strength. Only the fat and waste have 
been removed; the sinew and muscle of 
our military strength have been im- 
proved with the changes. 

Our air strength is today superior to 
that of any other nation, and a power- 
ful air force will continue to be the cor- 
nerstone of our security program. 

For the first time in many years we 
are making plans for a strong, well- 
equipped Reserve force—read for in- 
stant action. Although our primary pur- 
pose is to deter military aggression, our 
military experts recognize the possibility 
of either small brush-fire wars or all- 
out conflicts. They have planned ac- 


cordingly. 
ECONOMIC HEALTH 


Mr. Speaker, with civilization under 
the greatest siege in history, it is appar- 
ent our country faces a period of pro- 
longed peril. The so-called New Look in 
our preparedness plans means merely 
sak it is a security program for the long 
pu 

Because military strength and eco- 
nomic health are indivisible, I should like 
also to discuss the condition of our 
national economy. 

There are those who predicted that 
the transition from wartime to peace- 
time economy could not be made with- 
out a severe depression. Events of the 
past year have proved they were wrong. 
Today the Nation’s economic health is 
good and getting better. 

The elimination of unnecessary 
spending and the enactment of sound 
legislation in the fields of taxation, 
housing, atomic energy, highway de- 
velopment, public works, and agriculture 
have strengthened our economy. We 
have again demonstrated the ability and 
resourcefulness of democratic govern- 
ment to meet and dispose of problems 
that face us. - 

TAX REDUCTIONS 

In the field of taxation, the 83d Con- 
gress was responsible for the biggest tax 
cuts in the history of our country— 
nearly 37½ billion. 

For the first time in 78 years there 
was a complete revision of our tax laws. 
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Benefits to taxpayers include increased 
allowance for medical expenses, exemp- 
tion of retirement income for persons 
over 65 years of age, and deductions for 
widowed mothers who work and must 
pay for child care, to mention only a few 
of the 3,000 changes. 

Congress also removed and reduced 
the annoying taxes on items such as 
washing machines, telephone calls, 
ladies’ handbags, baby oils, cosmetics, 
jewelry, cigarette lighters, and many 
other things that we purchase daily. I 
will be pleased to send a more detailed 
explanation on tax changes to those who 
write to my office. 

These tax cuts were made possible 
only by reductions in Government ex- 
penditures and elimination of unneces- 
sary jobs. It is interesting to note that 
more Federal jobs were abolished than 
there are people in the entire State of 
Nevada. 

ATOMIC ENERGY 

Shackles were removed from develop- 
ment of atomic energy by amending the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1946. This legis- 
lation should hasten the day when the 
atom will become the tireless servant of 
mankind, instead of a threat to its exist- 
ence. 

The new law eliminates Government 
monopoly in the field of atomic energy, 
and permits international cooperation 
for both peacetime and military pur- 
poses. 

HOUSING 

With the passage of the Housing Act 
of 1954, it should be easier for Nevada 
citizens to buy their own homes. The 
law provides for lower down payments, 
extended mortgage periods, and other 
advantages. Also, loopholes which per- 
mitted past abuses were closed. 

This legislation should result in an 
unprecedented period of home construc- 
tion. Certainly nothing could do more 
to prevent the spread of socialism or 
communism than making it possible for 
every American citizen to own a home. 
i AGRICULTURE 


An important achievement of the 83d 
Congress was the adoption of a flexible 
price-support program for agriculture, 
with supports from 82.5 percent to 90 
percent of parity. 

The high, rigid support program of 
recent years resulted in huge surpluses. 
These surpluses not only drained our 
soil resources, but now cost the Govern- 
ment—and the American taxpaycrs— 
$700,000 a day for storage costs alone. 

Of interest to the Nevada wool indus- 
try is the provision made for incentive 
payments to woo! producers, for the pur- 
pose of guaranteeing a minimum domes- 
tic production for national defense pur- 
poses. 

COMMUNISM 

Several legislative blows were struck 
at communism by the enactment of bills 
that outlaw the Communist Party; grant 
immunity to fifth-amendment witnesses 
to compel testimony; deprive persons of 
rights as American citizens, upon con- 
viction of subversive activities: increase 
penalty for subversive activities: and 
extend the time before the statute of 
limitations applies. 
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With regard to this latter provision, 
you will recall that Alger Hiss could not 
be tried for espionage because the stat- 
ute of limitations prevented trial on this 
charge. He was finally convicted of per- 
jury before a congressional committee. 

A series of minor bills increased the 
penalty for harboring fugitives, require 
registration of printing equipment used 
for publishing subversive or Communist 
material, and provided for special action 
similar to the Government’s present 
loyalty and security program to keep 
subversives out of defense plants. 

In addition, more than 2,400 security 
risks have been removed from Federal 
jobs; and the Department of Justice 
has sought out and convicted 41 top lead- 
ers of the Communist Party, and has de- 
ported 105 subversives—all within the 
brief period of the past 18 months. 

VETERANS 


Veterans’ compensation and pension 
benefits have been increased and im- 
proved; the time extended within which 
disabled veterans may secure vocational 
education; and a record number of beds 
provided for hospitalization of our vet- 
erans, 

SOCIAL SECURITY AND RAILROAD RETIREMENT 


The social security program was ex- 
panded and benefits increased. If de- 
tails of these changes are desired, I will 
be glad to furnish them upon request 
to my office. 

Similar action was taken with respect 
to the Railroad Retirement Act. 

HOSPITAL CARE AND VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION 

The hospital construction program was 
continued and more funds appropriated 
for medical research, I regret that time 
does not permit me to tell of the out- 
standing gains being made in the battle 
against cancer, heart disease, and other 
diseases by your Government. 

The vocational rehabilitation program 
was strengthened as Congress provided 
for a greatly expanded program in the 
years ahead to aid disabled persons in 
becoming economically independent. 

RECLAMATION AND FLOOD CONTROL 


Mr. Speaker, I should like now to dis- 
cuss matters which are in some ways 
of more direct concern to the people of 
Nevada. 

I was pleased to support in the 83d 
Congress the following reclamation and 
flood control measures of benefit to my 
State: $118,000 appropriated for recla- 
mation work on the Humboldt River in 
the vicinity of Battle Mountain; $40,000 
appropriated for flood control planning 
at Matthews Canyon in Lincoln Coun- 
ty; authorized flood control work on the 
Truckee River in the so-called Washoe 
project; continued work on the Las Vegas 
pumping project, a study to find ways 
of using water from Lake Mead. The 
final report on this study is scheduled 
for January 1956. 

Also, legislation was approved grant- 
ing rights-of-way to the Las Vegas Val- 
ley Water District, to bring water from 
Lake Mead to the Las Vegas area. 

A reclamation measure was passed by 
the House to encourage joint Federal- 
State and local cooperation in small 
reclamation projects up to $5 million in 
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size. This law would have resulted in 

both economy and decentralization, but 

unfortunately failed to obtain Senate ap- 

proval in the closing days of this session. 
PUBLIC LANDS 

With nearly 85 percent of Nevada's 
total area under Federal control, we are 
vitally concerned with the administra- 
tion of this great natural resource. A 
jungle of outdated laws and insufficient 
personnel in the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement are hampering proper admin- 
istration of the public domain. Reor- 
canization of the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement and assignment of more per- 
sonnel to Nevada have helped consider- 
ably in this situation. But more 
employees are needed to clear the back- 
log of pending claims and a number of 
changes in existing laws are necessary. 

I sponsored a bill to establish a com- 
mission to make a complete study of 
some 5,000 public-land laws and bring 
them up to date. Countless conflicts in 
southern Nevada between small tract ap- 
plicants and mining claimants point up 
the need for prompt action in this field. 

A serious problem in northern and 
central Nevada is the presence of haloge- 
ton, a poisonous weed which is dangerous 
to the livestock industry. 

I assisted in a successful move to re- 
store funds for the halogeton control 
program. A large part of the total ap- 
propriation will be spent in Nevada. 

A grazing bill which would have pro- 
vided greater stability to livestock oper- 
ations of Nevada's sheep and cattle 
growers was defeated in the closing days 
of Congress. 

MINING 

The 83d Congress enacted a multiple 
mineral development bill—Public Law 
No. 585—which will open additional 
lands for mining claims in Nevada and 
eliminate doubts heretofore arising over 
the validity of claims based on a dis- 
covery of uranium. 

Because of the complex nature of this 
bill, which changes basic mining law, I 
prepared a summary of it for Nevada 
miners. Copies have been sent to each 
county recorder in our State for distri- 
bution when mining claimants file their 
affidavits of performance of annual as- 
sessment work. Additional copies are 
available from my office. 

Encouragement has been given western 
miners by the President’s announcement 
of a new stockpiling program based on 
long-range security requirements. Al- 
though this will be of some assistance, 
new laws will be required in the future 
to protect our mining industry from the 
unfair competition of foreign imports. 

Specifically, legislation is necessary to 
give our lead and zinc industry stability, 
and to prevent the violent ups and downs 
that have plagued the lead and zinc pro- 
ducers in the past. In foreign-aid legis- 
lation, Congress ended a policy followed 
for many years of using United States 
money to build up mines in foreign coun- 
tries which later compete with American 
producers. 

ANTIGAMBLING BILLS 

A number of antigambling bills were 
introduced in both Houses, several of 
which, if enacted, would have had a dis- 
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astrous effect upon the legalized gam- 
bling industry in Nevada. I appeared at 
several committee hearings, testifying on 
a bill introduced by Representative 
KEATING, of New York, which presented 
the most direct threat to Nevada's gam- 
bling industry. I am glad to report that 
we were able to work out an amendment 
which would have protected Nevada's in- 
dustry from the effects of this measure. 
While the adjournment of Congress pre- 
vented passage this session, it can be 
expected that similar legislation will be 
introduced in a future Congress. 
HIGHWAYS AND AIR TRANSPORTATION 


The Federal Highway Act passed by 
the 83d Congress provides for an ex- 
penditure-of $966 million during each of 
the next 2 years for highway construc- 
tion. This is the greatest sum of money 
ever authorized for this purpose. It will 
mean that the State of Nevada will re- 
ceive approximately $8,719,541 for each 
of the next 2 years. 

Air transportation also received assist- 
ance this year when Congress voted to 
continue the Federal aid-to-airport pro- 
gram. This should be of assistance 
to communities like Reno and Elko, 
where municipal airport development is 
planned. 

I was successful in obtaining passage 
of my amendment in the House for the 
appropriation of $69,449 to cover dam- 
ages caused by Federal Government 
5 5 to the Elko Municipal Airport in 

52. 

INDIANS 

I am proud to report that the 83d 
Congress made a better record toward 
improving conditions of our Indian citi- 
zens than any Congress since the estab- 
lishment of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
over 100 years ago. Legislation was en- 
acted to provide for termination of Fed- 
eral control over some 10,000 Indians 
during the next few years. 

The bill which I introduced and which 
affected certain Nevada colonies and 
reservations, was not perfected prior 
to adjournment. However, valuable 
groundwork was done. Still to be 
worked out are provisions for Federal 
contributions for welfare services to In- 
dians during the transition period, and 
improvements to be made prior to ter- 
mination of Federal control. The ty- 
phoid case at the Elko colony and the 
lack of authority of local health officials 
to institute proper health measures, in- 
dicates need for prompt action in this 
field. 

ONE HUNDRED PERCENT VOTING RECORD 


Mr. Speaker, I am sorry that time does 
not permit greater detail on many of 
these measures; and there are other 
items of importance which I have not 
been able to discuss. However, I am 
planning a tour of my State following 
adjournment, when I will be able to pre- 
sent personally further information to 
my constituents. 

It is my belief and hope that most 
Nevadans will approve in general the 
measures I have supported. There per- 
haps will be some bills or parts of legis- 
lation enacted by the Congress which 
will not receive the unqualified approval 
of all of my constituents. Mr. Speaker, 
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this is to be expected in a legislative body 
made up of 435 Representatives from 48 
States and all walks of life. The com- 
promise of conflicting and differing view- 
points is an indispensable part of demo- 
cratic process. However, I should like 
the citizens of my State to know that in 
my efforts to represent them faithfully 
I have been present for every roll call 
vote during my term in office, 

I trust that the record of accomplish- 
ment outlined in this report will be of 
interest to them; I sincerely hope it will 
assist in understanding the sometimes 
confusing picture of their National Legis- 
lature. 

Engraved on the wall over the Speak- 
er's rostrum is a quotation from Daniel 
Webster, which reads: 

Let us develop the resources of our land, 
call forth its powers, build up its institutions, 
promote all its great interests, and see 
whether we also in our day and generation 
may not perform something worthy to be 
remembered. 


Mr. Speaker, I think that the 83d 
Congress has performed well in its efforts 
to follow the advice of this great 
American, 


Drought Conditions in Oklahoma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT S. KERR 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, in the clos- 
ing hours of the session of the 83d Con- 
gress, I pointed out to the Senate the 
need for additional assistance to the 
drought disaster areas of Oklahoma, 


I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the following reso- 
lution from the Board of County Com- 
missioners of Le Flore County, Board of 
County Commissioners of Cherokee 
County, Board of County Commission- 
ers of Adair County, and the Board of 
County Commissioners of Sequoyah 
County, Okla., which further emphasizes 
the need to which I referred. 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

The Board of County Commissioners of 
Sequoyah County, Le Flore County, Adair 
County, and Cherokee County, in the State 
of Oklahoma, meeting in a special emer- 
gency meeting in the district courtroom 
of the county courthouse in Sallisaw. Se- 
quoyah County, Okla., on this the 18th day 
of August 1954, for the purpose of organizing 
said counties and eastern Oklahoma for the 
purpose of combating an economic depres- 
sion to provide the physical needs of the 
people of the sald counties and of eastern 
Oklahoma brought on as a result of the 
drought and general unemployment, do 
hereby adopt the following resolution: 

Whereas there now exists in Sequoyah, 
Adair, Cherokee, and Le Flore Counties, and 
in eastern Oklahoma, a condition of un- 
employment and lack of finances of the peo- 
ple of said area to provide the necessities 
of life. Said condition having been brought 
on by lack of ayallable working opportuni- 
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tles and the extreme drought which has ex- 
isted in said area for several months; and 
Whereas because of the drought there is a 
shortage of water both in the settled com- 
munities, in the towns, and in many in- 
stances at the rural schoolhouse; and 
Whereas it Is necessary that the State and 
Federal Government take steps to allevi- 
ate said situation; and 
Whereas be it therefore resolved that the 
said boards of county commissioners of 
said counties do hereby petition the Hon- 
orable ROBERT S. KERR and MIKE MONRONEY, 
United States Senators from Oklahoma, and 
Ep EDMONDSON and CARL ALBERT, Congress- 
men Irom the eastern section of Oklahoma, 
and all other members of the Oklahoma con- 
gressional delegation that they use their 
efforts to bring about a made-work program 
in at least the eastern section of the State of 
Oklahoma for the purpose of caring for the 
probiem of unemployment and at the same 
time provide adequate supplies of water to 
the schools of said sections, to the towns in 
said section and the farms for the purpose 
of providing funds for the labor for the con- 
struction of water lines, water dams, irriga- 
tion canals and for the construction of 
school buildings and for culverts and bridges 
on county roads in all cases where the ma- 
terials are furnished by the local agents. 
Done in open called session this 18th day 
of August 1954. 
Boarp or COUNTY COMMISSIONERS OF 
Le FLORE County, OKLA., 
J. Paul. MaTHER, Chairman. 
Amos CARTER, Member. 
OWEN LOCKHART, Member. 


Boarn or County COMMISSIONERS OF 
CHEROKEE COUNTY, OKLA., 

Buck THORNE, Chairman. 

Jack BaLttew, Member. 

J. B. LITTLEFIELD, Member. 

BOARD or COUNTY COMMISSIONERS OF 
Abam COUNTY, OKLA., 

OWEN BUFFINGTON, Cha 

Buster Bicsy, Member, 

Tom Krrrrs, Member. 


Boarp OF County COMMISSIONERS OF 
SEQUOYAH COUNTY, Oxia, 

M. G. Frnx, Chairman. 

R. C. Wurms, Member. 

W. H. Morcan, Member. 


Does Rainmaking Pay? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the South Dakota Stockgrower of 
July 15, 1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Dors RAINMAKING Pay?—Nartionat Bony SET 

Ur To Cuecx on CLoup MODIFICATION 

(By Francis Case, United States Senator 

from South Dakota) 

On July 1, 1954, there swung into action a 
National Advisory Committee on Weather 
Control. The primary duty of the committee 
is to see what is being done in the field of 
cloud modification and to report back to 
Congress within 2 years. 

Under the law, all agencies, private and 
public, who engage in cloud-seeding opera- 
tions, are to register with the committee and 
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then later to report the methods they use, 
the conditions of the atmosphere, and the 
results that follow. 

In short, the intent is to find out who is 
doing what, under what conditions, and with 
what results. 


DOES RAINMAKING PAY? 


If favorable results are demonstrated, that, 
of course, will be tremendously important to 
ranching, farming, industry, and to national 
defense. 

If unfavorable, or if certain methods are 
proven to be less useful than others, that, 
too, will be Important to those who put up 
the cash for the projects that seek to increase 
rain or to those who seek to prevent it. 
Cherry growers, for instance, want sunshine, 
not rain, at certain times. 

Por it’s a fact that in some areas cloud 
seeding is attempted as a means of breaking 
up clouds or flumng them so they will float 
away. 

(I have seen a series of pictures where 
naval aviators have literally carved holes in 
a solid undercast of clouds so that a clear 
view of a landing field could be created for 
landing planes.) 

I have said that this committee “swung 
into action” July 1 because that is the date 
on which funds first became available for 
their operations. Actually the committee 
organized last fall after the members re- 
ceived an “interim” appointment from Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. He had signed the bill 
after Congress adjourned. The appoint- 
ments were confirmed by the Senate in 
January. 4 

Up to the start of the new fiscal year, how- 
ever, the members have been paying their 
own expenses to attend meetings and 
Charles Gardner, Jr., of my office, has been 
serving as their secretary and. directing an 
office staff of borrowed personnel. 

FIVE FROM SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 

The President named an outstanding 
committee: 

Capt. Howard T. Orville, of the Bendix 
Corp., Baltimore, chairman. Captain Orville 
was in charge of a Navy cloud-modification 
project a few years ago and is an outstanding 
meteorologist. 

Dean A. M. Eberle, of South Dakota State 
College, vice chairman. Dean Eberle com- 
bined representation for educational institu- 
tions and agriculture on the committee. As 
we know in South Dakota, Dean Eberle has 
been greatly interested in the volunteer 
projects in this field and has kept records 
in an attempt to determine whether cloud- 
seeding resulted in increasing rainfall in 
target areas above that which fell without 
seeding In nearby areas, 

Lewis T. Douglas, of Arizona. Douglas 18 
a rancher in Arizona today but is also the 
director of some large corporations with 
offices in New York City. At one time he was 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget and at 
another time United States Ambassador to 
Great Britain. He became interested in 
cloud-seeding some years ago and has been 
responsible for the starting of an Institute 
of Cloud Physics at the University of Ari- 
zona. 

Douglas broke with the Roosevelt admin- 
istration on budget questions and is a great 
admirer of President Eisenhower. Last fall 
he called me at Custer by long-distance tele- 
phone from New York to ask if I thought 
he should accept the President's request that 
he take a post on the committee. Said he 
had been asked to take other positions in 
the new administration but this was the 
only one that interested him. Naturally, I 
told him I hoped he would accept because 
he is known to be a man who combines ex- 
ceptional ability with vision. 

Kenneth Spengler, of Boston, secretary of 
the American Meteorological Society. Spang- 
Jer is one of the best informed men on the 
subject and is scientifically trained tn the 
field of wind, weather, and water, 
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Gen. Joseph J. George, of Atlanta. Ga.. 
meteorologist for Eastern Airlines. Eastern, 
the line headed by Eddie Rickenbacker, has 
a remarkable record in stability of operations 
and many people credit it to General George's 
understanding of atmospheric problems. He 
directed cloud research projects for the Air 
Force during the war. 

SIX FROM UNITED STATES DEPARTMENTS 


To serve with this group of 5 men from 
the fields of science, agriculture and indus- 
try, the law provides for 6 men from Gov- 
ernment, These are: 

Robert B. Murray, Jr., Under Secretary for 
the Department of Commerce, which em- 
braces the Weather Bureau. 

Ralph Tudor, Under Secretary for Interior, 
which embraces the Bureau of Reclamation, 
highly interested in mountain snows as weil 
as prairie rains. 

Dr. Donald A. Quarles, an Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Department of Defense in charge 
of scientific research. Weather controls 
many military movements. 

Surg. Gen. Leonard A. Scheele, of the 
Public Health Service, interested in munici- 
pal water supplies and its relation to public 
sanitation. 

Dr. Alan T. Waterman, Director of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation which seeks to 
coordinate public and private scientific re- 
search. 

J, Earle Coke, Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

The best guarantee of value in the com- 
mittee’s work is the high caliber of these 
men who were selected by the President and 
who have consented to contribute their ex- 
perience and knowledge to guide the com- 
mittee and to evaluate project results. 

EXPERIMENTS ARE WORLDWIDE 


Cloud modification today, or rainmaking 
if you choose, is being attempted all over the 
world. 

Spain’s drought, last year, led Franco’s gov- 
ernment to contract for cloudseeding proj- 
ects. France, belatedly, tried cloudseeding 
when the Reds in Indochina pressed down 
just ahead of the monsoons. 

Australia has voted the largest part of her 
entire research funds to the field of cloud 
physics. The head of their bureau recently 
came to Washington for a conference. He 
told Gardner and me that they hope to con- 
vert at least one-third of the great Austra- 
lian desert into liveable range country. 
What that might mean to the future of 
sheep raising, you can conjecture as well as 
I, but the significant thing is that they even 
think of cloud modification in such terms, 

If they can convert a desert into a range 
country, we may well wonder what we can 
do in “the short grass” country. 

I realize that there is the risk of misunder- 
standing in this field. I get letters from 
some people who think it is “wrong to inter- 
fere with nature.” 

In reply, I point out that clouds carry a 
great reservoir of water. Only a fraction of 
it fallseas rain at best. We tap the under- 
ground stores of water with wells. We store 
the surface waters in dams—and thereby in- 
terfere with the march of waters to the seas 
where the clouds gather their moisture. We 
do many things to change the course of 
nature, as we learn the ways of nature. 

When Mr. Douglas was in Washington re- 
cently to confer with Captain Orville and 
President Eisenhower on the committee's 
program, he told me that some of his rancher 
neighbors at first questioned him on this 
point, At one of the stock growers meetings, 
an old neighbor asked him if he really 
thought it right to “interfere with nature.” 
Douglas replied, Well, Jim, I'd like to know 
if you castrate any of your calves.” 

WE HAVE MUCH TO LEARN 

Rainmaking is really not rainmaking“ 
it merely is an attempt to increase the con- 
densation of the moisture in the atmosphere 
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and make it thick enough or heavy enough to 
fall as drops of rain or flakes of snow. The 
moisture has to be in the atmosphere—you 
cannot make it. 

We can simply try to learn the ways of 
nature and to use them for the benefit of 
mankind, 

Clouds are high fogs, let us say for sim- 
Plieity's sake. When and where do you find 
ground fogs? In cool pockets. Ever drive 
through them and find a mist on your 
windshield? Ever start your windshield 
wiper and see the mist pushed together un- 
til drops trickle down the glass? 

Or, ever watch the mist form on the out- 
side of a glass of ice water on a hot sticky 
day? And finally drip? Did the glass leak? 
No, the air moisture condensed. 

Putting dry ice into clouds creates cold 
spots. Putting a silver iodide into clouds 
reduces the cold requirement for the formai- 
tion of ice crystals that can fall into warmer 
layers of atmosphere as raindrops. At least 
these are some of the theories I have ad- 
vanced. 

I do not pretend to understand all the 
scientists talk about these subjects but they 
do seem more understandable than radio or 
television, If we knew the whole story, we 
would not need a national committee to re- 
cord these experimental projects and to try 
to find the principles and natural laws which 
govern the results. 


MY INTEREST IN WATER PROJECTS 


I think most South Dakotans know that 
I have been interested in water projects of 
one sort or another ever since I have been 
in Congress. 

Stock water dams, small irrigation projects 
such as the Deerfield and Angostura, started 
under the old Wheeler-Case Act, dams on 
the Grand River (Shadchill), Rapid Creek 
(Pactola), the Missouri, ete. Also, the de- 
salination” program—taking the alkall out 
of water under a law which I sponsored in 
the Senate a couple years ago. My interest in 
that, incidentally, grew out of the stoppage 
of the dam authorized at Bixby on the 
Moreau River, because of salty complications, 

My interest In water, as such, however, 
really began back In 1910 and 1911 when 
Dad homesteaded on the bench above Spring 
Creek, north of Bear Butte. I was about 13 
then: I remember how we dug three differ- 
ent wells one summer trying to keep house- 
hold water within carrying distance—and 
would up hauling water in a barrel on a stone 
boat for the kitchen and driving the stock 
down to the neighbors’ waterhole on Spring 
Creek. 

Yes, we tried bulding dams—with a team 
and a scraper. You know how deep they 
ever got—good only for a few days after a 
flash rain. 

So, in Congress, anything connected with 
water development has interested me. And 
in 1950, when I read of cloud-seeding ex- 
periments elsewhere, I got Harry Marshall 
and Paddy Ingvalson to go up in a plane 
one day with a box of dry ice. 

They had no guide or rules to go by. They 
worked on one cloud that looked lke a dozen 
others. They tossed out the dry ice with a 
tea cup. The cloud began to fluff and they 
had to keep climbing to stay on top of t 
they went from 12,000 feet up to 18,000 
finally. The cloud got whiter in the top, 
darker in the lower part. In about 21 or 22 
minutes rain began to fall. 

The next day, over Hill City, with lower 
humidity and a lighter cloud, they thought 
they failed. But snowflakes were reported 
in Hill City—that was in July. Months later 
Dr. Vincent Schafer, of General Electric, told 
me the snowflakes were the result to have 
expected under the existing conditions of 
altitude and humidity. 

My first bill on the subject wns introduced 
shortly before I left the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Nothing happened. 

In 1951. I reintroduced the bin in the 
Senate. So did Anderson of New Mexico 
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and O'Mahoney of Wyoming. Three com- 
mittees held Joint hearings, 

In 1952 the Senate passed a revised bill 
which I introduced as an outgrowth of the 
hearings. 

In 1953, in a new Congress, both Senate 
and House passed the revised bill and the 
President signed it, 

Late that fall the newly appointed com- 
mittee organized, and now, in 1954, it gets 
its funds to start formal operation, 

Do not expect quick miracles, This is not 
a program for the Government spend a lot 
of money, but to find out what is happen- 
ing where others are spending it, in this 
attempt get more rain from the clouds, 


Congressman Ed Hart 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, when I 
was elected to the House 5 years ago and 
became a member of the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries Committee Ep Hart 
was chairman of that committee. As 
a freshman member of the House and of 
the committee I was a little green about 
procedures and perhaps a little inclined 
to be impetuous in some of my actions 
on legislative matters. Fortunately for 
me Ep Hart was on hand to lend me the 
benefit of his kindly wisdom and to steer 
me on the right course—the course 
which he has followed through his 20 
years of service in this House. By fol- 
lowing that course Ep Hart has accom- 
plished much for his district, for the 
country, and particularly for our mari- 
time industry; and he has done so with- 
out sacrificing the persona] friendship 
of those with whom he has worked and 
with whom he may have been forced 
to disagree at times. That, it seems to 
me, proves the measure of the man, 

I know that I shall sorely miss ED Hart 
personally and that the loss of his won- 
derful moderating influence will make 
the work of our committee and of the 
House just that much more difficult. 
But certainly his tireless efforts during 
the past 20 years have entitled him to 
some measure of rest from the strain of 
his congressional labors. His home 
State of New Jersey could have made no 
wiser choice in picking a man to fill the 
important post which he is about to as- 
sume there. I am sure that he will give 
to that service to his own people the same 
unstinting devotion that has character- 
ized the broader duties he has performed 
here in Congress, and that the people of 
New Jersey will be the richer for his ef- 
forts, just as the national scene will be 
the poorer for his retirement. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not intend to say 
foodby to Ep Hart either publicly in 
these remarks or privately later. This 
could not be a permanent farewell to a 
man who has ahead of him many years 
of fruitful life, and during those years I 
sincerely hope and expect to see Ep many 
times and to continue to glean from him 
the sage advice and good counsel which 
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he has so generously given during the 
too short years I have served with him 
here. So, to Ep, I will now say only “so 
long until next time, and may that next 
time be soon.” 

In the meantime, I will carry in my 
mind and in my heart the fond remem- 
brance of Ep Hart as a great and kind 
gentleman; a distinguished leader of his 
party; a statesman whose service to his 
country was unmarked by any consid- 
eration other than the good of the peo- 
ple as a whole; and an outstanding 
friend. To say that Ep Harr is all of 
those things is no exaggeration. To say 
that the Congress and the Nation suffer 
an irreparable loss with his self-chosen 
retirement is also no exaggeration. But 
the ill wind which blows him away from 
Washington will, I trust, in bringing him 
home to New Jersey and his new career 
carry with it every possible source of 
personal satisfaction and contentment. 
Certainly he has richly earned those 
blessings. If the people of New Jersey 
appreciate him as we do here he cannot 
tail to find them. May God bless you 
and care for you, Ep, for many years to 
come, 


~ 


Report to Constituents of the 12th Con- 
gressional District of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
since my election to Congress, I have 
endeavored to remain in close contact 
with the people of the 12th Congressional 
District whom I have the honor to rep- 
resent, 

My congressional office here in Wash- 
ington and my office in the Federal 
Building in Brooklyn have been open to 
them at all times. It has been my aim 
to assist them in their problems with 
the Federal Government. I have not 
waited for my constituents to seek me. 
Sometime ago I attached a trailer to my 
car and I have traveled throughout the 
district giving to each and every person 
an opportunity to present to me his or 
her problem and to inform me of their 
views and advise me how they thought 
I might be of the greatest service to 
them and the community in which we 
live. 

Shortly after the President delivered 
his state of the Union message this year, 
I mailed a questionnaire to the regis- 
tered voters of the district, requesting 
that they express their opinions concern- 
ing the legislative program the Presi- 
dent had recommended. I deeply ap- 
preciate the assistance which I received 
from the thousands of voters who re- 
plied to the questionnaire. Knowing the, 
will of the people, as their representa- 
tive, I was enabled to vote so as to re- 
flect their views. It is also my pleasure 
to report that the answers were over- 
whelmingly in support of the President's 
program, 
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Now that the 83d Congress is complet- 
ing its work, I believe it only fair to let 
the people of my district know of my 
efforts to serve them, and in support 
of the President's program. I have pre- 
pared a report which I submit to the 
House, and which I shall give as wide 
circulation as possible in the 12th New 
York Congressional District. 

The duties and responsibilities of a 
member of the majority are heavy. Con- 
stant attendance at committee meetings 
and a great deal of study is necessitated, 
My committee, Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, has met most regularly and 
has fostered important measures looking 
toward the improvement of the condi- 
tion of our depleted merchant marine. 
The committee initiated action to make 
the Merchant Marine Academy at Kings 
Point, N. V., a permanent service institu- 
tion. 

In addition, I wish to report that bills 
which I personally sponsored have been 
enacted into law. One of the bills was a 
measure to increase the penalties for 
smuggling, from $5,000 to $10,000, and the 
term of imprisonment therefor from 2 
years to 5 years. The bill was strongly 
urged by the Treasury Department. 
Also enacted was my proposal for Con- 
gress to authorize the President to pre- 
sent a gold medal to Irving Berlin in 
recognition of his services in composing 
many patriotic songs, including God 
Bless America. Legislation to assist 
some of our future citizens, as well as 
other persons whose difficulties could 
only be resolved by the Congress, has also 
been part of my program, 

In addition to the legislation which I 
personally sponsored, I am proud of my 
membership in the Republican 83d Con- 
gress, which has become known as the 
“can do” Congress, for it has established 
an outstanding record of legislative 
achievement. The Fair Deal spending 
spree has been halted; inflation has been 
checked; long-suffering taxpayers will 
benefit from the first comprehensive tax 
revision in this century; national defense 
has been tightened; social-security bene- 
fits have been expanded; homeownership 
has been made easier; the St. Lawrence 
seaway is on the way to reality; commu- 
nists and security risks have been ex- 
pelled from Government; and the people 
have at long last seen honesty, integrity, 
and forthrightness restored in, Washing- 
ton. Above all, the Nation is at peace. 

The record of accomplishments by the 
Republican Congress is a long one, but 
here is a summary of major achieve- 
ments: 

Taxes: Taxes are being reduced by 
nearly $7,500,000,000 this year—the 
largest savings to taxpayers in any year 
in our history. These tax savings have 
been achieved in this way: A 10-percent 
cut in individual income taxes, effective 
January 1, 1954, and the ending of the 
corporation excess-profits tax on Decem- 
ber 31, 1953, both of which were made 
possible as the result of slashes made in 
the previous administration’s spending 
program; the excise-tax reduction, effec- 
tive April 1, 1954, which lowered rates on 
most items to 10 percent and on house- 
hold appliances to 5 percent; and the 
general tax revision, giving $827 million 
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relief to individuals and $536 million re- 
lief to corporations. 

Social security: A greatly expanded 
and improved socigl security program 


will bring under coverage approximately 


9 million more of our citizens, who will 
also receive the increased benefits pro- 
vided by the new law. 

Housing: The Republican 83d Con- 
gress approved a housing program which 
will greatly accelerate private building, 
principally through lowered downpay- 
ments on both old and new FHA-ap- 
proved homes, with 10 additional years 
to repay mortgages. Congress also pro- 
vided for a 1-year extension of the public 
housing features of the program. Fur- 
ther, the widespread graft and corrup- 
tion which existed in the housing 
program of the previous administration 
was disclosed and remedial provisions 
placed in the present housing law. 

Atomic energy: The Atomic Energy 
Act of 1946 has been brought up to date 
and strengthened. It will permit de- 
velopment and use of atomic energy by 
private industry under AEC licenses. 

Defense: The Defense Department and 
the Congress cut the fiscal 1954 appro- 
priation by approximately $6,500,000,000 
below the last Truman budget request 
for fiscal 1954. For fiscal 1955, the Con- 
gress approved a budget for the Defense 
Department of $28,800,000,000, which 
represented a reduction of approximately 
$9 billion below the last Truman budget 
request. Despite this reduction in ap- 
propriations, our national defense has 
been strengthened. The Army has main- 
tained its 20 divisions and 18 regimental 
combat teams with 65,000 fewer men. It 
has added five antiaircraft battalions 
with radar units. Since January 1953, 
Army effectiveness and capability have 
been increased by introduction of the 280 
millimeter atomic cannon and the Nike 
guided missile. The Navy added 19,600 
men to the allowance for the active 
fleets. The Air Force is growing stronger 
and more effective and will have 121 
wings by June 30, 1955, and 137 wings 
by June 30, 1957. The effectiveness of 
all branches has been increased by mod- 
ernized methods and equipment. This 
Congress also approved legislation cre- 
ating an Air Force Academy. 

Mutual security: Authorized and ap- 
propriated funds to continue our Mutual 
Security Program of technical and fi- 
nancial assistance to friendly nations. 
One provision of the measure requires 
that the Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration discontinue its operations by 
June 30, 1955, at which time its technical 
assistance programs will be turned over 
to the State Department. 

Internal security: Approved legisla- 
tion which will remove the legal rights 
and privileges of the Communist Party, 
and will impose stiff penalties on mem- 
bers of “Communist action” groups who 
did not register under the Subversive 
Activities Control Act. It will abolish 
the Government-cuaranteed bargaining 
rights of business or labor organizations 
found by the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board to be “Communist infil- 
trated.” Also approved was legislation to 
cancel the citizenship of anyone found 
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guilty in Federal court of conspiring to 
overthrow the Government. 

Veterans: Passed legislation to give a 
5 percent increase in compensation to 
2 million veterans with service-con- 
nected disabilities. Under the new law 
there will also be increased compensa- 
tion payments for childless widows of 
veterans and to a dependent mother or 
father of a disabled veteran. 

Farm prices: The Congress approved 
legislation to provide for flexible farm 
supports. This will result in lessened 
cost of commodities, and the consumer 
will see it in the cheaper cost of foods 
at the markets. 

St. Lawrence seaway: The St. Law- 
rence seaway project was approved by 
Congress this year after 30 years as an 
also-ran. Work has already started on 
the big ditchdigging and hydroelectric 
undertaking. 

Government in business: With ena- 
bling legislation enacted by the Republi- 
can 83d Congress, the President has been 
able to take the Federal Government out 
of some 100 different private business 
enterprises, into which the previous 
Democratic administrations had be- 
come involved. These include such odd 
ventures as baking, furniture repair, 
sawmills, ropemaking, laundries and 
dry cleaning, tire retreading, the manu- 
facture of paint and ice cream, making 
motion pictures, writing life insurance, 
and operating railroads and ships. 

All of the foregoing, together with 
other cuts in Federal appropriations, 
has enabled the budget to come within 
$3 billion of being balanced, whereas, 
the last Truman budget put the Nation 
$9.5 billion in the red. 

Of course, in the short space of 2 
years, it would be completely impossible 
to correct the errors of the previous 
Democratic administrations. But, a fine 
start has been made and, with another 
Republican Congress, there will be more 
strides forward. 

The record of legislation enacted by 
this Congress is by no means a complete 
measure of the activities of your Repre- 
sentative in the Congress and in his 
office. My work entails many calls upon 
members of the Cabinet and to the vari- 
ous commissions and executive agen- 
cies. Yet, during this session of Con- 
gress, I have missed only one vote, and 
that was because I was in the office of 
the Secretary of the Navy attempting to 
assure that the construction of the 
Navy’s new CVA-62 would be assigned 
to the New York Naval Shipyard in 
Brooklyn, I might say, at this point, 
that my colleague, Representative JOHN 
Ray, and I, with the assistance of our 
good Senator Ives, were successful in 
this endeayor and the keel is due to be 
laid early next year. 

Along this same line, I have made 
every effort to keep the Federal agen- 
cies in Brooklyn so there would be as 
little displacement of employees as pos- 
sible. While I have been only modcrate- 


‘ly successful in this, I have been able 


to have other agencies moved in to re- 

place those which were taken away. 
Among my other accomplishments, of 

which I am justly proud, is the pin- 
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pointing of funds for the Fort Hamilton 
Veterans’ Hospital, so that the hospital 
could be operated at its full capacity, and 
in cooperation with other local Congress- 
men obtaining funds for the deepening 
of Gowanus Canal. 

My Washington office is lined with 
cabinets filled with the files of those of 
my constitutents who have come to me 
with their problems with the Federal 
Government. I have done my utmost to 
be helpful to those who have asked, for 
I sincerely believe I am here at their re- 
quest to act in their stead. 

The Washington office of your Repre- 
sentative in Congress is a busy place. 
The mail is heavy and I, with my staff, 
often answer as many as 100 letters 
a day. Many of the good people of 
Brooklyn have called at my office, where 
they are most welcome. My office in 
Washington will remain open, in compe- 
tent hands, for those having problems in 
the Capital. Also I can be reached at 
my Brooklyn office by those wishing to 
see me on any matter. I want all of 
the residents of the 12th New York Con- 
gressional District to know that I am 
at their service whenever they necd me— 
and that Iam “on the job.” 


Glenwood Tribune Pays Tribute to 
Hubert Humphrey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
HUBERT HUMPHREY is one of the most 
effective Members of the United States 
Senate. He is well informed on all 
major issues of our day and expert in 
many. 

Furthermore, the junior Senator from 
Minnesota possesses that rare talent of 
expression which has characterized so 
many outstanding Members of this body 
throughout its history. 

Mr. President, we, his colleagues in 
the Senate, know these facts. It is grati- 
fying to learn that in his own State these 
facts are likewise recognized and pro- 
claimed, 

I was born in Minnesota. I read its 
newspapers whenever I have oppor- 
tunity. 

I have encountered an editorial pub- 
lished in the Glenwood Tribune of June 
24, 1954, which pays deserved tribute to 
our colleague. I ask unanimouns con- 
sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, 

We are confident the people of Minne- 
sota will send HUBERT HUMPHREY back 
to the United States Senate for further 
service to his State and country. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ture SENATORIAL CAMPAIGN Is ON 

The campaign for United States Senator 

has now officially opened, Senator Hummr 
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Humpnnery, the incumbent, has been speak- 
ing in Minnesota as much as time has al- 
lowed him between his duties at Washington, 
and Val Bjornson, our State treasurer, ofi- 
clally opened his campaign at Minneota on 
Wednesday evening of last week. A rain- 
storm prevented the large open-air meeting 
that had been planned in the baseball! park, 
and the 800 who attended had to be squeezed 
into the Legion buillding. The large radio 
audience heard Bjornson in spite of the elec- 
trical interference. 

Val Bjornson is blessed with a wonderful 
radio voice and has an excellent delivery. 
He lacks that rapid-fire pace that Senator 
Humer can master and also the interest 
that HumPHREY can create in his talks. At 
that Val Bjornson is the outstanding spokes- 
man for the Republican Party today. Staf- 
ford King, present State auditor, who used 
to be the outstanding orator in past years has 
somewhat slackened his pace. Bjornson is 
ably taking over as the spokesman for his 
party. 

It was an able address that Bjornson gave 
at Minneota. However, even Bjornson will 
have a hard time proving to the voters of 
Minnesota that HUMPHREY is not the man to 
keep in Washington, The argument that 
President Eisenhower needs more Republi- 
cans to put his platform through does not 
hold water when the facts are analyzed. The 
records in Washington show that during the 
first year and a half of Eisenhower's admin- 
istration that he had more support from the 
Democrats on his program than he had from 
his own party men. In fact, unbiased com- 
mentators were saying that Eisenhower 
needed a Democratic House and Senate if 
he were to get his program through. It is 
only on the tidelond oil deal and the farm 
program that the Democrats have refused to 
go along with President Eisenhower. On his 
foreign policy and the tariff legislation, it 
was the Democrats who stood by the Presi- 
dent while his own party men failed him. 

On the farm program Bjornson stated that 
he could not go along 100 percent with Sec- 
retary Benson, but he failed to give a clear 
cut picture of where he stood on parity. The 
strongest defender that the farmers could 
wish for has been Senator Humrnuery who 
has always been in the forefront fighting for 
& just price for farm products. The farmers, 
knowing that they have had a true friend in 
Senator HUMPHREY, are not apt to desert 
him in the fall election. 

As could be anticipated, Val Bjornson took 
a shot at HUMPEREY because of what he had 
said about the men in high places in Wash- 
ington a year ago at the labor convention. 
At no time has Senator HUMPHREY ever at- 
tacked President Eisenhower although he 
has severely criticized some of his appointees. 
On this matter Senator Humpunry does not 
stand alone. Senator Youns, of North Da- 
kota, Senator THYE, of Minnesota, as well as 
Congressman H. CARL ANDERSEN, have also 
differed sharply with the President's ap- 
pointee, Secretary Benson, on his farm policy. 
Senator HUMPHREY has been very liberal in 
his praise for President Eisenhower when 
he has felt that the President was in the 
right. 

While Val Blornson's speech on the radio 
necessarily had to be brief, his listeners 
would like to have heard what his outlook 
was on world affairs. This is really the key 
subject in the campaign. For a year the 
national situation has been deteriorating 
rapidly and our relations with our allies is 
at present on dangerous ground. Russia and 
the other communistic nations have out- 
maneuvered us very much in the past year. 
A united European army with the American 
help seems to be going down the drain, and 
the Communists seem to be gaining ground 
the world over. One hint that Bjornson 
gave on this matter was an endorsement of 
what Senator HumPHREY had done, and that 
was taking our surplus grain to the under- 
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fed of foreign nations. Senator HUMPHREY, 
more than any other Senator in Washington, 
pioneered this idea with advocating the ship- 
ment of grain to India a long time ago. 
Senator Humpnkry believes that while we 
have to remain strong militarily to ward off 
any sudden attack, we must on the other 
hand, use every means and methods to do 
away with conditions that make a fertile 
fleid for the Communists. While the people 
in Minnesota may not realize the fact, in 
the East Senator HUMPRREY is considered to 
be the outstanding authority in the National 
Capital on foreign affairs. He is much sought 
after by prominent organizations for the 
knowledge he possesses and the efforts he is 
making for world peace. At a critical time 
in world history the Nation and the world 
could ill afford to dispense with the services 
of so capable a public servant as Senator 
HUMPHREY. 


Iliring the Handicapped in the Federal 
Civil Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I insert herewith a guest edi- 
torial written by Chairman Philip Young 
of the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, appearing in Performance, the 
Story of the Handicapped, August 1954. 

The objectives of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped should appeal to the hearts 
of all Americans interested in enabling 
our handicapped to better serve them- 
selves and our country. These objec- 
tives are: 

First. Better inform employers of the 
abilities of qualified handicapped 
workers. 

Second, Increase community under- 
standing of the value of rehabilitation 
and employment of the handicapped. 

Third. Perfect community organiza- 
tions so that the handicapped are better 
served through early rehabilitation and 
job placement. 

Fourth. Plan and carry through imag- 
inative and interesting promotional 
ee at State and local committee 

evels. 

Fifth. Study community needs of the 
handicapped and facilities and oppor- 
tunities for meeting these needs for the 
future. 

Sixth. Interpret to employers and to 
the handicapped the services available 
through public and private rehabilita- 
tion and employment services. 

Seventh. Gear community and State 
plans and programs so as to increase 
liaison between governors’ committees 
and local committees in order to better 
carry out the above objectives. 

The editorial follows: 

Himinc THE HANDICAPPED IN THE FEDERAL 

Crvm SERVICS 
(By Philip Young, Chairman, U. S, Civil 
Service Commission) 

Within tbe last 10 years, more than 126,400 

physically handicapped workers have been 
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hired by the Federal Government. The posi- 
tions they fill cover the whole range of the 
Federal civil service, from the lowest grades 
to the highest professional levels. They have 
all qualified under regular competitive civil- 
service standards. Their placement has come 
about through cooperation by Government 
agencies with the Civil Service Commission's 
program for employment of the physically 
handicapped. 

Whatever success the Commission has had 
in this program has been achieved because 
we have always taken the positive rather 
than the negative approach, Our objective 
has not been to discover conditions that will 
disqualify a handicapped applicant. It has 
been, and Is, to discover the conditions under 
which he can best utilize his abilities, and 
give him an opportunity to contribute them 
to the betterment of himself, his govern- 
ment, and his country. Therefore we ask 
Just two questions about him: Is he quali- 
fied for the Job?—and, Can he do the work 
efficiently without hazard to himself or 
others? 

We are proud of our program for employ- 
ment of the physically handicapped, not 
only because it has opened the door of inde- 
pendence and self-support to thousands of 
capable, industrious, and loyal Americans 
who might otherwise have been shut out, but 
because almost without exception our handi- 
capped employees have proved to be highly 
dependable and efficient workers—a real assct 
to the Government service. 

We in the Civil Service Commission feel 
that our country has no more valuable asset 
than its precious human resources, and that 
it is our duty to make full use of the great 
reservoir of untapped manpower offered by 
the physically handicapped. 

It is our hope that our success in the fu- 
ture will exceed that of the past, and that it 
will serve as an example to all employers, 


Island of Cyprus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD a reso- 
lution by the board of aldermen of the 
city of Somerville, Mass. 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 


RESOLUTION OF THE BOARD or ALDERMEN, CITY 

or SOMERVILLE, Mass., AUGUST 17, 1954 

Resolved, That the British Empire return 
to the Greek people an Island in the Med- 
iterranean known as Cyprus, as the inhabi- 
tants of this island are Greek, their language 
is Greek, and all their leanings are toward 
the Greek culture. The island in ancient 
times was a bulwark that had to be sur- 
mounted by the hordes of Persians. They, 
with the colonies of Asia Minor, were the 
last of the outposts of the western civiliza- 
tion that have come down to us from the 
Greeks; and be it further 

Resolved, That this board of aldermen go 
on record as favoring the union of the island 
of Cyprus with the kingdom of Greece, and 
it is requested that copies of this resolu- 
tion be forwarded to the State Department 
at Washington, to our Representatives in the 
Congress from our Somerville district, and to 
our United States Senators from Massachu- 
setts. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL C. JONES 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
including herewith an editorial which 
appeared in the Dunklin Democrat, of 
Kennett, Mo., in its issue of August 19, 
1954. The editorial follows: 

OPERATION FARMER 
(A one-act play) 
CAST OF CHARACTERS 


Patient: The American farmer. 

Doctor: Agriculture Secretary Ezra Taft 
Benson. 

Chief surgeon: President Dwight Elsen- 
hower. 

Fellow surgeons: Republican Congressmen. 

Opposing surgeons: Democratic Congress- 
men. 

THE PLAY 


The operation is fust about over. 

The doctor calls it a victory. 

The chief surgeon is well pleased. 

The patient will soon be in worse shape 
than before. 

The sharp scalpel cut parity from 90 per- 
cent. 

The Incision ran from 82 ½ percent to 90 


percent. 

It's called a flexible incision. 

The doctor said the operation was es- 
sential even though the patient's income 
dropped 20 percent in 2 years. 

The doctor wanted the operation so the 
patient could “stand on his own two feet” 
even though the patient couldn't afford it. 

But the patient may be flat on his back. 

The doctor was worried about the patient's 


growth. 
“We need to reduce him,” he declared. 
“We'll take out that tumor called profits,” 
he said. 
The doctor's fellow surgeons applauded. 
They watched the operation in the ro- 


tunda. 

They helped all they could, voting almost 
to a man to operate on the patient. 

Some surgeons dissented, however. 
“A flexible incision will kill him,” they 


“You can't help him by 
ta.’ ” 

“You will only shorten his life.” 

The surgeon was confident, however. 

He wanted the patient independent, re- 
ess. 

“But other patients are not independent,” 

some surgeons said. 
“Look at the crutches you gave Mr. Labor.” 
“And look at Mr. Business’s crutches,” 


removing 


cried. 
“But my patient is different,” the doctor 


“We are going to make him different.” 

“We're going to remove profits.“ “ 

“I think they're malignant,” the doctor 
said. 
“And look how prolific he has been,” the 
doctor said. 

“He's been too efficient.” 

“We're going to change all that.” 

“We'll make him learn not to be so efi- 
cient.” 

“We'll make him suffer for sure.” 

“He needs no crutches.” 

But the opposing surgeons again argued. 

“The patient is helpless to control his 


“He should not be penalized for being 
e client.“ 
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“He should be encouraged for his nation's 
” 
“He has less control than your other 


soon.” 

“The country needs his profits too.” 

But the doctor was anxious to operate. 

The chief surgeon looked at the other sur- 
geons. 

Some of them wanted to keep their Jobs 
regardless. 

Those voted to go along with the chief 
surgeon or else. 

Some were more interested in the patient. 

They opposed an operation now. 

But a bare majority was more interested in 
their own Jobs. 

And less interested in the patient. 

So they voted with the doctor and chief 
surgeon. 

“Operate,” they cried. 

And operate they did. 

The doctor made the flexible“ incision. 

With the help of the others. 

And removed the “profits” 
patient, 


from the 


The Commemoration of the Acadians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to include in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
made by me in regard to the commemo- 
ration of the Acadians. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was printed in the RECORD, as fol- 
lows: 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow a century 
ago in his poem, Evangeline, described a 
people remarkable for the simplicity of their 
manners, the ardor of their piety and the 
purity of thelr morals. A century before, in 
1755 and in 1758, the Acadian people were 
forcibly deported into exile. Some 12,000 
were scattered along the const from Boston 
to Georgia; some thousands, across the ocean. 
Some others escaped to the forests, Others 
found graves in the cold Atlantic. For 11 
years the survivors were deprived of free- 
dom and religious liberty. 

Today, descendants of the Acadinns num- 
ber close to 400,000 in Louisiana, 300,000 in 
New Brunswick, 400,000 in Quebec; others 
are scattered throughout Canada and the 
United States. Many thousands of them are 
my constituents in Massachusetts. Marvelous 
to relate, almost all the Acadian descendants, 
though thoroughly merged into the mass 
and almost indistinguishable, proudly bear 
and carefully spell out an original Acadian 
name, and along with thelr English still 
speak the soft tongue of their forefathers. 

In the valley of the Memramcook, in 
Canada, representatives of more than a 
million proud descendants of those Acadians, 
this week have begun a commemoration of 
the second century of the expulsion of their 
ancestors from their Acadie. This com- 
memoration is observed also in Massachu- 
setts, Louisiana, and in the Provinces. I 
join with them in this commemoration. I 
send my greetings and best wishes to the 
representatives met in Memramcook where 
the Acedians upon their return from exile, 
erected their first permanent church struc- 
ture and later their first college. 

My constituents of Acadian descent know 
that abundant providence answered the 
labor, the tears, and the prayers of their 
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forebears. And recognition should be given 
to the devoted clergy who came to their side 
from France and Quebec. Today, more than 
200 Acadians are ordaincd priests, thousands 
are in the learned professions, others are 
known to us as successful business men. 

The Acadian people of 1755 suffered for its 
resistance in a cause which was not under- 
stood. The children suffered; the issue pros- 
pered. That resistance and providence with 
them, made the Acadian descendant a fine, 
prosperous, and thoroughly happy people. I 
am happy on this occasion to offer my sin- 
cere felicitations and hearty greetings to the 
Acadians. 


De Gasperi: Fighter for Freedom to His 
Last Breath 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
want to pay tribute, along with so many 
millions of others, to that great friend 
of the West, Alcide de Gasperi, who lived 
and died for freedom, passing to his 
eternal reward on August 19, 1954. 

ALCIDE DE GASPERI—A STANCH ALLY 

Seven-time Premier of Italy. 

Uncompromising foe of fascism, com- 
munism, and neutralism. 

Early in life he took his stand for free- 
dom and remained loyal to it until the 
end. 

“Gesu, Gesu,” were his last words, as 
he called to Jesus, before he died, heart- 
broken over the betrayal of his battle for 
a united Europe. 

As he heard of those who, through 
fear, through lack of moral integrity, and 
through greed for temporary gain, would 
sell out freedom to Communist slavery. 

Alcide de Gasperi was a shining ex- 
ample of the true Italian, faithful to his 
God and to his country. 

He was a world figure as well, with the 
foresight and the will to work for the 
unification of free Europe, as the only 
means of curbing the Communist appe- 
tite for conquest. 

He went to prison rather than fight for 
Austria and against the Allies during 
World War I. 

Later, he was elected to the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies, but walked out in 
protest against the Fascists and thcir 
methods. He was jailed and persecuted 
by the Fascists. After the end of World 
War II. and in recognition of his life- 
long devotion to freedom, he was elected 
Premier of Italy, He held this key post 
from December 1945 to July 1953. He 
thwarted the Communists at every turn; 
led Italy from the prostration of defeat 
up the difficult road of economic recovery 
to the position of partner in the defense 
of Western Europe. With De Gaspcri as 
the leader of Italy during these critical 
years, we gained a trusted and valuable 
ally. He wore himself out in his suc- 
cessful efforts to save war-ravaged Italy 
from the clutches of communism, 
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He was a humble man who put prin- 
ciple above personal ambition, 

His impressive strength was in his 
faith, his sincerity, and his courage. 

A devout Catholic, he lived his faith 
day in and day out, helping others, trans- 
lating Christian ideals into Christian 
practice, and stressing the need for faith, 
hope, and charity in the solution of all 
human problems. 

He saw through the deceptive slogans 
of communism. 

He exposed its fundamental cruelty, 
its terror, and its contempt for God and 
man, 

To combat it, he brought a construc- 
tive program to Italy and the world, 
based upon_reason, upon real coopera- 
tion, upon sublime faith in God and the 
unimpeachable honesty of his own 
character. 

It is not enough 2 say that we shall 
miss him. 

Real men with the courage of their 
convictions are rare in this age of ex- 
pedieney and of shameful compromise. 

De Gasperi was one of these good men 
and true. 

His death, at the end of a long and 
fruitful life, is a loss that defies measure- 
ment. 

All of us in the United States and 
throughout the civilized world grieve over 
the passing of an able statesman and a 
dear friend. 

The record of his exemplary life will 
strengthen and support us in the strug- 
gle against communism to make the 
world that better place for which Alcide 
de Gasperi worked with all his heart 
and soul. 


Our Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment Challenged by Soviets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, in the past, Americans have 
rightly felt that the superiority of our 
technological achievements permitted 
us to base our military program on qual- 
ity rather than quantity. 

Events of recent years, however, indi- 
cate that the Soviets are seriously chal- 
lenging our technical superiority. First, 
the Soviets came out with the MIG-15 
which proved to be almost as good a 
plane as our F-86. In 1949, the Soviets 
produced their first atomic bomb ex- 
plosion—about 4 years earlier than the 
experts had thought it possible. One 
year ago, the Soviets exploded a hydro- 
gen bomb—only 10 months after we had 
produced our first full-scale hydrogen 
explosion. 

Within the past year, the Soviets have 
displayed their new jet bombers com- 
parable to our medium B47 and our 
heavy B-52. It is entirely possible that 
they are further along with the develop- 
ment of their heavy bomber an we 
are with the B-52, 
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A particularly disturbing fact about 
these new jet bombers is their engines. 
In their column'on August 16, the Alsop 
brothers pointed out that the engines 
on these aircraft apparently produce 
18,000 to 20,000 pounds thrust. Thus 
they are twice as powerful as any jet 
engines yet produced in the United 
States. 

What has happened to our vaunted 
technological superiority? As the Alsops 
point out, it is easy to “see why Donald 
Quarles, Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Research and Development, recent- 
ly warned that the Soviets were chal- 
lenging the American lead in weapons 
development. But one cannot see why 
Secretary of Defense Wilson came very 
close to complacently contradicting his 
own subordinate the very next day.” 

We would all do well to take heed of 
the facts of Soviet technological develop- 
ment. We cannot afford smug com- 
placency. We must do everything possi- 
ble to reestablish firmly our superiority 
in weapons development. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks, I include in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the following 
column by Joseph and Stewart Alsop 
from the Washington Post and Times 
Herald and New York Herald Tribune 
of August 16: 

SOVIET Jet ENGINE 
(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 

WASHINGTON.—The Pentagon intelligence 
analysts have reluctantly concluded that the 
Soviet Union is already producing a jet en- 
gine about twice as powerful as any yet pro- 
duced in the United States. 

This is the biggest shock, the bitterest pill, 
in a development that was generally shock- 
ing and unexpected. Until a few months 
ago, the official forecasters were convinced 
that the Soviet aircraft industry would need 
at least 2 years more to turn out planes com- 
parable to our B-47 and B-52. But now 
such planes are already in the alr, as reported 
in this space, in the form of the Soviet TU-37 
and TU-39. 

To find the Soviet strategic air develop- 
ment 2 years ahead of schedule was unpleas- 
ant enough in Itself. It was even more un- 
palatable to find that this remakable Soviet 
jump forward depended upon, and in fact 
probably resulted from the successful design 
of a jet engine greatly surpassing any Jet 
engine as yet designed in the West. At first, 
therefore, the whole development was dis- 
missed as fraudulent and imaginary. 

There were pretty good reasons, at first to 
think that the Soviet display of new strategic 
air power was nothing but another proof of 
the Russian talent for building Potemkin 
villages. Potemkin had a strong interest in 
convincing the Empress Catherine that her 
realm was prosperous and he built his card- 
board villages to prove it. So the Kremlin 
today has a strong interest in convincing the 
West of the power of the Soviet strategic air 
army. 

The circumstances In which the first of the 
new planes was seen were also decidedly sus- 
picious. As though inviting inspection, a 
TU-37, which is the equivalent of our B-52, 
not only flew low over Moscow, but also vir- 
tually circled above the American Embassy. 

The new aircraft was slightly larger than 
its American equivalent. Where the B-52 
needs the thrust of elght of the largest 
American jet engines to do its Job, the TU-37 
showed only four engine nacelles. 

To be sure, the air intakes of the TU-37 
engines were startlingly huge. But the 
American analysts calculated that a four- 
engined bomber of this size would normally 
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require engines with the unprecedented 
thrust of 18,000 to 20,000 pounds. 

They calculated further that the TU-37 
would look like the real thing with engines 
of 7,500 pounds thrust, provided it carried 
mo pay load and fuel for only a couple of 
hours in the air. They remembered the ap- 
parent Soviet intention to impress. And so, 
initially, they wrote the whole thing off as 
fake. 

Unfortunately, this comfortable conclu- 
pon did not stand up very long. It had 

been reached indeed, when more than 
ove were observed, under very differ- 
eat circumstances, flying in formation, 
There was no indication this time, of a de- 
sire to impress. Whereas the TU-37 was 
flown publicly in the Moscow air show, the 
TU-39's have never been publicly fown to 
this day. 

Furthermore, the TU-39 was a twin- 
engined jet bomber almost exactly compar- 
able in size to our B-47, which has 4 engines. 
And in the TU-39 there were the same star- 
tlingly big air intakes that had so puzzled 
the experts in the TU-37. 

It was not possible to believe that the 
sighting of a large number of TU-39's, flying 
formation in a way that indicated advance 
unit training, was just another Potemkin 
village. On the other hand, if you assumed 
the existence of a new engine powerful 
enough to need the out-sized air intake, the 
whole pattern made sense. 

For all these reasons, in the language of 
a very high authority, “we have got to assume 
that there is nothing fake about the two new 
Soviet planes; and we have got to assume 
further that Soviet jet engine design has 
overtaken American jet engine design, at 
least in the cardinal point of thrust, which 
means power.“ 

This kind of unpleasant shock has been 
repeatedly felt at the Pentagon from the 
first Soviet atomic bomb tests onward. For 
example, these reporters can well remember 
the late Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg arguing that 
the first MIG-15 was not an important 
phenomenon, but was a specially built plane 
mainly intended to impress the West. 

At that time, the official analysts had told 
General Vandenberg the Russians could 
never produce Md's in. quantity, because 
we ourselves were then having such difficulty 
in quantity producing jet engines for our 
own fighters. But according to the now- 
accepted official estimate the Soviets have 
finally produced no less than 13,000 MIG-15's 
before shutting off the line, 

One can see why Donald Quarles, Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Research Develop- 
ment, recently warned that the Soviets were 
challenging the American lead in weapons 
development. But one cannot see why Secre- 
tary of Defense Charles E. Wilson came very 
close to complacently contradicting his own 
subordinate the very next day. 


The Late Honorable Paul Shafer, of 
Michigan 
SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
our good friend and colleague, PAUL 
SHAFER, has answered the final rollcall. 
His passing is a personal loss to me, I 
sat next to him in the Committee on 
Military Affairs during my first 8 years 
in Congress, and throughout my entire 
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service I enjoyed his friendship and was 
proud to work with him, 

Paul. served his district in Congress 
for nearly 18 years and he left a record 
for faithful, conscientious work and for 
accomplishment, His character and 
reputation in his home community, in 
his State, and throughout the Nation 
are of the highest. While we mourn 
his passing with deepest regret that his 
good work here has ended, we are all 
happy to know that the influence of his 
good work will carry on. He was a great 
patriot, a grand fellow, and a real friend, 


Celler Versus New York Journal American 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
serting herewith a letter I wrote to the 
editor of the New York Journal Amer- 
ican, in answer to an editorial which ap- 
peared in that newspaper called Set of 
Values, which I also insert. In addi- 
tion I include the editor’s note, in an- 
swer to my letter: 

To the Eprror: 

I read your editorial in your August 12, 
1954 issue, based primarily upon the fact 
that I followed custom and uttered on the 
fioor of the House a eulogy for a deceased 
former Member, Vito Marcantonio. 

Regardless of the politics involved, it is 
expected of the dean of a delegation to lead 
in voicing regret. You do not mention the 
fact in your editorial, that there were eulogies 
by Representatives Kroon, Murer, and 
KLEIN of New York, Horrman of Michigan, 
McCarthy and .Buatntm of Minnesota, and 
EDERHARTER of Pennsylvania. Our views 
struck a responsive chord in the hearts of 
many Members who were present in the 
Chamber. 

I send you herewith the page of the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of Tuesday, August 10, 
containing the remarks of all who spoke 
concerning Mr. Marcantonio. 

May I ask you to review my remarks and 
then correlate same with the quotation 
from Matthew XII, which you featured on 
your editorial masthead of that day. Mat- 
thew said that we are to speak “out of the 
abundance of the heart.” 

Death is a mighty leveler. 
scores are even. 

What would you have expected me and my 
collengues to do? Malign the dead? That 
would have been easy virtue. The dead can- 
not defend themselves, 

To say the least, your attitude is most 
macabre. 

You did not relate to your readers that I 
was careful to remark that I disagreed with 
the deceased and that he was enthusiasti- 
cally misguided. 

Now, as to General MacArthur, both Repre- 
sentative EBERHARTER and myself objected, 
not to the MacArthur bill, but to its consid- 
eration on the Unanimous Consent Calen- 
dar, where there is no debate nor explana- 
tion of the contents of the bill. One must 
vote blindly, often without having the op- 
portunity to read the bill, the report of the 
committee on the hearings had thereon, in 
such a case. I asked that the bill be placed 
on the regular calendar. It might interest 


Then all 
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you to know that many Members had arisen 
to object, as I did. The objection was not 
confined to EsERrHARTER and myself. It was 
not a noncontroversial bill. 

Your reporter in the House Press Gallery 
would tell you, if you were sufficiently inter- 
ested, that scores of objections identical with 
mine are offered to many bills on the self- 
same Consent Calendar for the same reason— 
namely, lack of opportunity for proper con- 
sideration of the bill. 

You entitled your editorial Set of Values. 
You apparently have a cynical sense of yal- 
ues, especially concerning my remarks about 
a deceased member, I am reminded of 
Oscar Wilde's definition of a cynic: “One who 
knows the price of everything and the value 
of nothing.” 

If you present this statement to your read- 
ers, I shall put your editorial in the RECORD. 
How about it? 

Sincerely yours, 
EMANUEL CELLER, 
Member of Congress 
From the 11th District, New York, 


Ser or VALUES 


We would like to call to the attention of 
his constituents in Brooklyn and to the re- 
flection of Americans elsewhere the curious 
set of values of Representative EMANUEL 
CELLER, Brooklyn's gift to democracy. 

Mr. CELLER took the floor of the House to 
eulogize the late Vito Marcantonio, who, dur- 
ing his entire political life, in Congress and 
out, followed and fought for the Communist 
line. 

The Brooklyn Representative said in effect 
that the hero of the Dally Worker, who gave 
ald and comfort to the Communists, was 
really a pretty good guy. 

For this Mr. CELLER made page 1 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for Tuesday, August 
10. We print the date so that his Brooklyn 
constituents may, if they wish, take a long, 
hard look at the Recorp, for we feel fairly 
certain that Mr. CELLER will not be dis- 
tributing many thousands of reprints. 

It was a few days before this, on August 
4, that Mr. CELLER joined with Representative 
H. P. EBERHARTER, of Pennsylvania, to kill 
approval of a bill to extend to General of the 
Army Douglas MacArthur the profound 
gratitude and abiding appreciation of Con- 
gress. 

In other words, Mr. CELLER evidently did 
not feel it commensurate with the trust im- 
posed in him to support a bipartisan action 
to extend recognition to one of our greatest 
generals and a truly great American. 

But he did feel it in keeping with that 
trust to praise a man who spent his adult 
life working tooth and nail for the Commu- 
nist cause. 

We all have our sets of values, but this 
one is beyond our understanding. We are 
wondering whether it will be beyond the un- 
derstanding of Mr. CELLER’S Brooklyn con- 
stituents, too. Just wondering. 

Eorror’s Norr.—We will give Mr. CELLER a 
point in his right to stand up and say a few 
enthusiastic words for the “enthusiastically 
misguided” Vito Marcantonio on the occa- 
sion of Mr. Marcantonio’s death. 

But when it comes to General MacArthur 
we will not give Mr. CELLER anything. 

This was a bill calling on Congress to 
express its formal gratitude to General Mac- 
Arthur for the services he has rendered his 
country. Only that and nothing more. No 
hidden amendments. No dastardly plot to 
abolish the House of Representatives. 

Surely Mr. CELLER will not assert he would 
have to “vote blindly” on this bill. 

Surely he will not say he is unfamiliar with 
the subject and needs extensive research to 
determine just who General MacArthur is 
and what he has done. ; 

If Mr. CELLER was familiar enough with the 
deeds and policies of Mr. Marcantonio to 
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make a speech about him, then it seems to us 
he ought to be reasonably familjar with the 
deeds and policies of General MacArthur, 
so that they did not need to be spelled out 
to him in committee. 

It is a very simple question really: Does 
Mr. CELLER think General MacArthur rates a 
vote of thanks from Congress? 

Mr. CELLER appears to like to quote Oscar 
Wilde. We can toss him a couple of Wilde 
quotes to ease his perturbation: “There is 
only one thing in the world worse than being 
talked about, and that is not being talked 
about.” Also, “Experience is the name every- 
one gives to his mistakes.” We will gladly 
check off Mr. CELLER’S action in the Mac- 
Arthur matter to experience. 

Case closed. 


Foreign Policy Is the People’s Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an article written by me and 
published in the Sunday New York Times 
magazine of August 8, 1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Forricn Poutcy Is THE PEOPLE'S Business 
(By Joun F. KENNEDY) 

Wasrincton.—According to an ancient 
Celtic legend, the British giant Bran, sufer- 
ing from a foot wound inflicted in battle by 
a poisoned arrow, commanded his seven sur- 
viving comrades to cut off his head and take 
it to London, where it was to be buried with 
the eyes facing in the direction of France. 
No foreign foe, he said, would be able to 
invade the island as long as his eyes were 
watching, But King Arthur, ages after, dug 
up Bran's head because he wanted Britain 
to owe her power in foreign affairs and mili- 
tary defense to strength and courage, not 
to magic. 

We have no buried giants’ heads in the 
United States. But American foreign policy 
is surrounded by a mythology of its own, 
There are myths based upon the untouch- 
ability of national sovereignty; the exist- 
ence of inherently good, bad, or backward 
nations; the emphasis of governmental 
economy over national security; and the im- 
pairment of an aggressor’s military power by 
reffiising him our diplomatic recognition, 

Many Americans persist in the myth that 
the scientific skill of the United States can- 
not be duplicated in any other country; that 
the democratic way of life, inasmuch as it 
is the best way, will inevitably be the victor 
in any struggle with an alien power; that the 
United States can never lose a war and 
that its shores can never be attacked. Many 
still hold to the bellef that other allies owe 
homage and gratitude to the United States 
and to all of its views at all times. These 
myths are comforting to our sense of secu- 
rity and appealing to our sense of patriotism; 
and thus they continue to prevail. 

Similar myths prevau in other nations— 
in France, for example, where the ancient 
fear of a rearmed Germeny towers dispro- 
portionately over the menace of Soviet ag- 
gression. But while we concern ourselves 
with the erroneous judgments of others, let 
us not blind ourselves to our own. My daily 
mail indicates that American public opinion 
stil contains dark corners of belligerent 
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Jingoism and narrow isolationism, and that 
many attitudes are frequently more influ- 
enced by ethnic and cultural ties with the 
problem areas involved, or with ancient hos- 
tilities, than by the necessities of world se- 
curity. 

There are those who insist we can have 
both high tariffs (at least on their own prod- 
ucts, U no others) and a market for our 
foods abroad; those who simultaneously re- 
quest reductions in Federal taxes and in- 
debtedness and increases in expenditures for 
defense and civil functions; those who reject 
bargaining or diplomatic pressure as a 
method of dealing with international dis- 
putes, while at the same time insisting that 
Communist aggression be halted by all avall- 
able means—except the use of American 
boys. 

There are those who believe the United 
States can still halt aggression by the arrival 
of a few American gunboats and marines. 
There are those who oppose assistance to or 
cooperation with our allies, and at the same 
time resent the failure of our allies to follow 
blindly our leadership or contribute more to 
Our mutual defense arrangements. 

However secure the ancient Celts may have 
felt in their reliance upon a buried giant's 
head, this discouraging prevalence of myths 
and misinformation causes me to urge re- 
Spectfully three propositions upon our 20th 
century officials and citizens. 

(1) The present crisis requires greater 
Participation of American public opinion in 
the foreign policy-making process. 

It was once said that Great Britain’s mas- 
tery of foreign affairs first began to deterio- 
rate when British public opinion began to 
intervene with its slow-footed moralistic in- 
fluences, incapable of meeting the swift 
fluidity and harsh practicality of real Politik. 
It is also the sophisticated view that an ex- 
cess of public opinion would act as a drag 
On the foreign policymaking process which 
in 10 years of dizzying reversals has made 
enemies of former friends and friends of 
former enemies. But such assertions relate 
to an age wholly unlike that which con- 
fronts us today. 

For today both war and peace are unique, 
In the part, public interest in American in- 
ternational commitments have reached their 
peak only in time of war, when extraordinary 
demands are made upon our manpower and 
material resources. Even then, war touched 
only indirectly the lives of many Americans. 
But the next world war, unlike any other, 
will sear the lives of every American, and 
bring for the first time massive death and 
destruction within our own borders. 

Moreover, what is normal in peacetime ts 
no more relevant to a discussion of public 
opinion than it is to an analysis of budgets 
and armies; for this is a peace which resem- 
bles none previously experienced. Fre- 
quent hostilities, uneasy truces, military al- 
liances, a world-wide struggle for the minds 


of men and a furious armaments race char- 


acterize the war upon which we have placed 
the curious epithet cold“ —a struggle which 
will continue in our generation to maintain 
the same excessive wartime demands upon 
Our lives and pocketbooks, and maintain the 
fame heightened public interest, 

Pinally, American public opinion needs en- 
lightenment on the United States new role 
as leader of the free world—a role assumed 
not because of the militarism or even the 
desires of our citizens, not because of the 
wishes of any nation or government, but as 
the result of destiny and circumstance, the 
Sheer fact of our physical and economic 
strength, and our position as the only real 
Counter to the forces of communism in the 
World today. 

The leadership of a loose confederacy of 
heterogeneous nations is not without its 
burdens, as Great Britain learned in the 
Past. In recent months, some have found 
Sur pace too slow, others too fast. Many 
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Americans understandably respond to this 
criticism with an attitude of irritation and 
withdrawal. But unless we wish to break 
the alliance upon which our present secu- 
rity ultimately depends, we must rely upon 
public recognition of the burdensome and 
unpleasant responsibilities thrust upon us. 

Thus we can no longer afford to exclude 
the man in the street from this Nation's for- 
eign policy; for it influences him, and he in 
turn influences its decisions. His opinions, 
his votes, and his efforts define the limits of 
our policy, provide its guideposts, and an- 
thorize its implementation. In Lincoln's 
words, he makes statutes possible or impos- 
sible to execute.” His attitude toward the 
United Nations, toward the imports of friend- 
ly nations, toward the immigration of other 
peoples, and toward members of minority 
groups in his own country—all of these have 
an impact upon foreign policy far beyond his 
knowledge. Without his indispensable sup- 
port and loyalty, no American foreign policy 
in times such as these can succeed, 

Our choice, then, is not whether public 
opinion should influence our foreign policy, 
but whether its influence is to be good or 
bad. The hasty withdrawal and dispersal of 
American troops following World War U u- 
lustrates the effect which public opinion—no 
matter how shortsighted and Ill- informed 
can have upon foreign policy. On the other 
hand, Ernest Griffith has pointed out that 
“some great upsurge of popular opinion” on 
international issues may be “one of those 
waves of intuition which are not infrequent- 
ly sounder guides than the supposedly more 
sophisticated reasonings of the experts.“ In 
any event, the public can no longer be ex- 
cluded; and it its influence is to be a posi- 
tive contribution, we must work to dispel 
the myths and mysteries we have created. 

(2) Greater participation of American 
public opinion in the foreign policy-making 
process requires firm, candid and responsible 
leadership. 

Public enlightenment Is not only the task 
of the Government. The schools, churches, 
citizens groups, newspapers, and other mass 
media of communication play an increas- 
ingly significant role in molding opinion on 
world affairs. But it is to the Federal Gov- 
ernment—and in the last analysis to the 
President, with his constitutional role of 
foreign policy spokesman—that we look for 
our initial information and guidance. Con- 
trary to popular belief, it is the President 
not the Senate—who ratifies treaties 
(although the consent of two-thirds of the 
Senate is required to give effect to such rat- 
ification). If the Government speaks with 
many and diverse tongues, if the President's 
statements lack firmness and consistency, 
then public opinion will flounder and drift, 
too. 


If the public is unable to determine what 
our policy is in Indochina—that is, the policy 
of the United States, not the policy of the 
Vice President or the majority leader or the 
chiefs of staff then whatever our policy may 
be, it cannot succeed. Whether or not we 
agreed with Franklin Roosevelt's foreign 
policy, he did give endless thought and 
effort—beginning with the famous “quaran- 
tine the aggressors” speech in 1937—to ex- 
plaining our policies and molding public 
opinion. 

Congress, too, has a growing responsibility. 
In 1925, only one act of Congress in twenty- 
five had any direct relationship to inter- 
national relations, and that was generally in- 
consequential. Today, at least one of every 
six or seven enacted bills are of tremendous 
worldwide concern. Moreover, we do not 
provide the leadership needed if, in talking 
to (or for) our constituents, we ignore the 
international implications of legislation nor- 
mally treated as domestic issues, such as the 
discriminatory provisions of the McCarran 
immigration act, the extension of the three- 
mile limit under the off-shore oll law, the 
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offense to Mexico in a wetback labor measure, 
and even the failure of Congress to act on the 
President's reciprocal trade agreements pro- 
gram. 

Unfortunately, those who work intimately 
in the foreign or military policy field and 
who have access to secret information gen- 
erally look with condescending disdain on 
those who challenge their omnisclence. The 
average layman—or Congressman—is deemed 
unable to comprehend the mystic intricacies 
and intrigues of foreign affairs. (With all 
due respect to President Eisenhower, this 
philosophy is heightened by repeated reas- 
surances that now our President “can read 
a military map.“) Classified status is given 
to all manner of documents, including those 
whose publication could do no more harm 
than the release of the Secretary of State's 
laundry ticket. 

Basic decisions are only vaguely explained 
by the use of beguiling slogans, including 
most recently “the New Look” and “massive 
retaliation.” Leaders of both parties, In Con- 
gress as well as in the executive branch, too 
often take partisan delight in offering to the 
public easy or dramatic answers to the com- 
plex problems of the world: a preventive 
war, withdrawal from the United Nations, 
the “unleashing” of Chiang Kal-shek, the re- 
nunciation of secret agreements and human 
slavery, or a mission to Moscow, Bermuda, 
Potsdam, Korea, or any other place. How 
we lost“ China or why we are in Korea 
are subjects of gross oversimplification. Thus 
is our foreign policy mythology created, chap- 
ter by chapter. 

I hope this tendency can be reversed. I 
hope, too, that we shall realize that public 
confidence is heightened, not impaired, by 
candid admissions of our errors. Certainly 
it is apparent to all that the very founda- 
tion of American assistance in Indochina 
rested upon a miscalculation of the military 
program of the French Union forces and the 
success of the Navarre plan. Certainly it 
is apparent to all that our State Depart- 
ment—under both Democratic and Republi- 
can leadership—tfailed to recognize the na- 
ture and significance of the independence 
movement in Indochina, and consistently 
misled the American people—although not 
the people of Indochina—as to the degree of 
freedom granted by the French. 

Would not our policies in that area have 
been more effective, and our citizens more 
willing to support effective action when the 
military deterioration became apparent, if 
our policy makers had abided by the popular 
and traditional opinion in this country 
favoring complete Vietnamese independ- 
ence? On this issue, the intuitive judg- 
ment of the public was wiser than the 
cautious logic of our diplomats. Would it 
not in the long run be far wiser to confess 
error on these points to a knowing and ma- 
ture public rather than to talk glowingly of 
“regaining the initiative"? 

True, the line between “propagandizing 
the voters” and Informing the public is fre- 
quently a fine one to draw, particularly in 
an election year. There is always a tempta- 
tion to exploit public opinion for partisan 
purposes, and to inflame it along popular 
lines or brandish it as a threat, thus fore- 
closing some future course of action regard- 
less of how necessary such action may sub- 
sequently be. But objective and responsible 
leadership, so necessary in all areas today, 
is particularly needed—and is now lacking 
in the area of public opinion and foreign 
policy. 

(3) If our Government is to look to public 
opinion for guidance on foreign policy issues 
before acting irrevocably upon them, im- 
proved methods of measuring such opinion 
must be devised. 

Once we have recognized the necessity 
for dispelling the folklore of foreign policy 
in the hydrogen age, and have taken steps 
to enlighten public opinion for the positive 
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contribution It can make, we are still faced 
with one of the most difficult problems of 
representative Government. The impact of 
the public will—whether for good or evil— 
should, if it ts to give constructve guidance, 
be determined on particular issues before ir- 
revocable steps are taken. The public may 
voice its displeasure at the polls or in com- 
munications of protest, but that is too Ire- 
quently too late. 

In 1795, the Senate, in debating the wis- 
dom of the Jay Treaty, was acutely aware 
of public feeling on the issue—tif in no other 
way, by observing the repeated hanging in 
effigy of Mr. John Jay. But such demonstra- 
tions today are rare indeed, when treaties 
and other single acts are of significance only 
as they relate to numerous other items. 
How, in the absence of mass meetings hang- 
ing us in effigy or in person, are members 
of Congress and the executive branch to gage 
opinion on foreign policy? 

The State Department's Division of Public 
Studies compiles in its daily reports the 
opinions expressed in speeches, polls, edi- 
torials, columns, organization resolutions, 
correspondence, and similar sources. A 
Member of Congress may rely upon his mail, 

* clippings, or his own private polls. But these 
are only the roughtest sort of measure. 

They are relied upon primarily for justifi- 
cation of preconceived positions or as an os- 
tentatious demonstration of concern for 
constituent attitudes. They are only rarely 
interpreted as accurate barometcrs of public 
opinion and used as guideposts on pending 
decisions. 

Presumably the search for more scientifi- 
cally accurate measures of public opinion will 
lead us to the overly abused (but also overly 
heralded) public opinion polls. In recent 
years, the poll has enjoyed a substantial 
vogue in all three branches of the Govern- 
ment as @ means of ascertaining needs, en- 
couraging compliance, and determining pub- 
lic reaction. But although the science of 
opinion research has made gigantic strides 
in recent years, most of the polling tech- 
niques employed by the Government, Mem- 
bers of Congress, and even some of the more 
reputable polling agencies fall far short of 
necessary standards of validity and rell- 
ability. 

Moreover, public opinion on foreign policy 
issues deserves a particularly careful and 
sensitive barometer. Neither Congressmen 
nor diplomats are interested simply in mass 
opinion, a numerical counting of heads on 
a given issue at a given time. We are in the 
position of Judge Learned Hand, who in at- 
tempting to determine judicially the moral 
standards of a community questioned the 
value of a mere aggregate of individual opin- 
fons: “A majority of the votes of those in 
prisons and brothels, for instance, ought 
scarcely to outweigh the votes of accredited 
churchgoers.” If public opinion ts to make 
its potential contributions to our role in 
world affairs, we must require of our social 
scientists new and better techniques for 
gaging that opinion. 

I would say, by way of conclusion, that our 
foreign policymakers must, however reluc- 
tantly, give up the luxury of their exclusive 
control over our role in world affairs. For 
upon our decisions now may well rest the 
peace and security of the world—indeed the 
very continued existence of mankind. And 
if we cannot entrust these decisions to the 
people, then, as Thomas Jefferson once said, 
“If we think them not enlightened enough 
to exercise their control with a wholesome 
discretion, the remedy is not to take it fram 
them but to inform their discretion by edu- 
cation.” 
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Thomas E. Martin, Champion Stockpiler 
of the Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, Hon. Tuomas E. Martin, with 
whom I have served for 12 years, is leav- 
ing the House of Representatives. I 
served with him on the Military Affairs 
Committee for several terms up to the 
time that he transferred his committee 
assignment to the Ways and Means 
Committee. 

We were serving together when the 
Stockpiling Act, under which we are now 
operating, was first enacted. The bill, 
which provided for stockpiling, became a 
statute on July 23, 1946. On that day, 
it was signed by President Truman. It 
seemed almost incredible to me that 
within 1 year after the shooting war had 
stopped, we were again developing a 
stockpiling program. 

The purpose of building a stockpile 
is to have available certain critical ma- 
terials, which in the event of war may be 
denied us, so we may have them for use 
in waging a victorious conflict. The 
most conspicuous example of being shut- 
off from critical materials necessary in 
the conduct of a war was the sealing off 
of southeast Asia by Japan in 1942. 
Southeast Asia had been our traditional 
supply of rubber, and the result of our 
being denied our usual source of rubber, 
was that we set up a large domestic rub- 
ber program, including synthetic rubber, 

I soon learned that Mr. MARTIN was 
intensely interested in the stockpiling 
program. I wondered why he was so 
interested. The reason, I believe, was 
because when he entered Congress in the 
76th Congress, he saw the shadows of 
the coming conflict, and he realized the 
need for preparation for the conflict by 
having critical materials available for 
utilization in building a war machine. 
Consequently, he was very active in get- 
ting two laws enacted, which became 
Public Law 117 of the 76th Congress and 
Public Law 520 of the 79th Congress. 

All during the years, since that time, 
even though his committee duties have 
taken him into another field, he has 
taken a keen, active, and intelligent 
interest in the problem of stockpiling. 
He is recognized by the mineral industry 
as an intelligent and ardent stockpile 
advocate. He keeps in contact with the 
developments and the varying needs of 
our stockpiles, There is a provision in 
the law that requires the filing of a 
stockpiling progress sheet every quarter 
with the Armed Services Committees. 
For a time I was on the subcommittee, of 
which Mr. Durnam was the chairman, 
to determine and check as to the prog- 
ress of our stockpiling program, 
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Mr. Martin has kept abreast of what 
has been going on, although he has never 
asked us on the subcommittee that is re- 
quired to check on the stockpiling prog- 
ress, for any information. 

I proclaim him the champion stockpil- 
ing Member of the 83d Congress. He has 
contributed much toward the realization 
that a sound stockpiling system is one 
step in the direction of adequate national 
security. No man in the Congress that 
I know of, or have heard of, has pur- 
sued the problem as much as THOMAS E. 
MARTIN. 

We are sorry that he is leaving the 
House of Representatives. We are hop- 
ing that hè may be successful in his pres- 
ent endeavor to change his congressional 
service to another body. His knowledge 
in a vital national defense field should not 
be lost now, considering the critical sit- 
uation in which our country finds itself. 


The Vanishing United States Merchant 
Fleets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, in the 
September issue of American Mercury 
there is a fine article written by Patrick 
McMahon under the pen name of Oliver 
Patrick which I think merits the atten- 
tion of all Members of Congress who are 
interested in national defense, of which 
the American merchant marine is the 
fourth arm: 

THE VANISHING UNTTED STATES MERCHANT 

FLEETS 


(By Oliver Patrick) 


Despite the costly lessons of two world 
wars and the ever-present threat of a third, 
the United States merchant marine is on 
the verge of being swept from the seas for 
the third time since the turn of the century. 

Since the end of World War II, the huge 
merchant fleet that we built at a cost of 
more than $14 billion has dwindled from 
more than 5,000 cargo ships and tankers to 
only 1,521 vessels of 1,000 gross tons or more 
in active service. And of these about 300 
are being operated by the Government. 

The reasons, of course, are easy to find. 
Ships flying the American flag simply can- 
not compete with low-wage foreign vessels 
for world American seamen are the 
highest paid, the best fed, and the most 
comfortably quartered in the world. The 
average seaman on a United States ship is 
paid 4 or 5 times the wages of the seaman on 
a British vessel, 6 to 7 times those of the 
man on the Greek ship. And it costs the 
United States company anywhere from 3 to 6 
times as much to feed and quarter him as it 
does the foreign competitor. 

The difference is inevitably reflected in the 
operating costs. According to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, a United States ship 
carrying 51 men has a monthly wage cost of 
$20,800. The same ship could have been 
operated by a European crew, under Britich 
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practices, for $4,700, the Department's fig- 
ures indicate. The foreign shipping com- 
pany, under the simple rules of arithmetic, 
can quote far more attractive rates in com- 
peting for cargo—even for cargo bought and 
paid for by the United States taxpayer and 
shipped abroad as gifts to the other mari- 
time nations of the world. 

This brings up the second reason for the 
precarious state of United States shipping. 
Its demise is being hastened by a powerful 
group of internationally minded United 
States officials and Congressmen, led by the 
Department of State, who believe that in the 
interest of world cooperation we should al- 
low our merchant fleets to die. They insist 
that the foreign maritime nations need the 
increased dollar earnings from their ship- 
ping services to maintain stable economies, 
and that it is in our own interest to allow 
them to carry our share, as well as their 
own share, of foreign trade. If war should 
come again, they insist that we can always 
rely on our friends to furnish us with ade- 
quate bottoms for our military and economic 
needs. 

So they stubbornly, and for the most part 
successfully, oppose shipbullding and ship- 
operating subsidies and preferential arrange- 
ments which might keep at least a reason- 
ably sized American fleet afloat. 

A quick look at the record indicates the 
extent to which we can count on foreign 
shipping in time of crisis. 

Before World War I the once proud Amer- 
ican merchant marine had dwindled to the 
point that 91 percent of all cargoes to and 
from the United States was carried in foreign 
bottoms. Then came the war, and our com- 
merce was paralyzed. British and neutral 
shipowners eagerly grasped the opportunity 
to gouge United States shippers. Cargo rates 
jumped 700 percent in a matter of months, 
and at the peak of the war had risen 2,000 
percent. 

And in the end we had to build our own 
Merchant marine, at war-boom prices. We 
built, by the end of the war, a fleet of 2.547 
ships, of 15 million deadweight tons, and 
at the cost of $3 billion. A fleet of the same 
size could have been bullt before the war at 
a cost ot about $800 million, 

During the period between the wars our 
merchant marine had again dwindled under 
the competition of low-wage foreign vessels, 
many using oriental labor. By 1939 we had 
only 1,300 ships of over 1,000 tons in sery- 
ice (about the same as now). And when the 
war came again, we found that, instead of 
our friends and allies supplying us with 
cargo space, we had to build ships to give 
to them. In a time of critical shortages of 
all materials, the Nation was forced to build 
54 million gross tons of merchant shipping, 
of which 5.5 million tons were delivered to 
our allies, 

The cost of the World War IT ship-bullding 
program was $14 billion. The same tonnage 
could have been constructed between tho 
wars for about 64 billion. 

But the price we paid for our neglect was 
by no means confined to money. The top 
military and naval leaders of the Nation 
have testified time and again that both wars 
were prolonged, and the loss of life in- 
creased, by our shortage of cargo ships and 
tankers. In fact, one top official has stated 
that we came within about 50 or 60 ships of 
losing World War II. 

Yet now, for the third time, we are allow- 
ing the United States merchant marine to be 
torpedoed by foreign competition and well- 
meaning zealots, and are preparing to rely 
once more on our allies to carry our cargoes 
in event of an emergency. 

Whether or not they will be able and will- 
Ing to do so in event of war is something of 
a question, But there is no question of 
their willingness and ability to drive the 
American flag from the seas in time of peace, 
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unless the Government acts promptly with a 
long-range program. 

When World War II ended, more than 50 
percent of the world’s merchant shipping 
carried the United States flag. Today, less 
than 10 percent of the ships in operation 
are United States owned, Moreover, the 
ships we do operate are rapidly becoming 
obsolescent. More than 80 percent of our 
ships were constructed during World War II. 
and will have exceeded their estimated 20 
years of useful life by 1960 to 1965, Mean- 
while, the other maritime nations are rapidly 
building up modern, high-speed Neets—with 
the assistance of the Marshall plan and other 
aid programs. 

Since the end of the war, 12 million tons 
of new merchant shipping has been built in 
the world, of which the United States com- 
pleted only 2 percent. The British built 
30 percent of the total, Norway 12 percent, 
France 8 percent, and other nations the bal- 
ance. 

At present there Is not a single new cargo 
ship on the ways in an American yard, and 
not a single order on the books for 1953 or 
1954. Two new cargo ships have been or- 
dered for 1955. 

The Department of Commerce estimates 
that we should build at least 60 new vessels 
a year to maintain our merchant fleet at 
minimum efficiency in eyent of an emer- 
gency, and to keep our shipyards going and 
available for a quick buildup. It plans to 
introduce a comprehensive program to the 
next Congress, including Government in- 
sured shipbuilding mortgages, shipping sub- 
sidies and shipbuilding subsidies, 

But the screams of the internationalists 
are already being heard on Capitol Hill, and 
a long and bitter legislative battle is ahead 
if the United States merchant fleet is to be 
spared its third disaster in less than 50 
years. 


Section 212 (a) (9) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHAUNCEY W. REED 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to correct the Recorp of Friday, 
August 20, 1954, by inserting the correct 
text of a letter written by Representative 
Francis E. WALTER, of Pennsylvania, to 
Senator Pat McCarran, of Nevada, per- 
taining to an amendment to S. 2862, a 
bill which the House and the Senate 
passed on August 20, 1954. 

The letter, as printed on page 14609 
in the above mentioned copy of the 
Recorp, contains a typographical error, 
which could be misleading insofar as the 
interpretation of Mr. WALTER'S amend- 
ment is concerned. The correct lan- 
guage of Mr. Water's letter is as fol- 
lows: 

AucustT 20, 1954. 
Hon. Pat McCarran, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: Answering your inquiry, I 
want to say for the record and as a part of the 
legislative history of the bill, that my amend- 
ment to S. 2862, adopted by the House today, 
is intended to require the meeting of two 
standards, namely, the offense must be an 
offense which if committed in the United 
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States would be a misdemeanor (not punish- 
able. by imprisonment for 1 year or more), 
and, second, the offense must be one for 
which the actual penalty imposed in the 
particular case was imprisonment not to ex- 
ceed 6 months or a fine not to exceed $500, or 
both. If these two tests are met, under my 
amendment, the offense would not result in 
mandatory exclusion if there was only one 
offense and the alien was not otherwise ex- 
cludable. 
Sincerely, 
Francis E. WALTER, 


Democrats Fight Against Atomic 
Monopoly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the Demo- 
cratic Party in the 83d Congress waged 
a fight to protect the public interest in 
atomic energy development. We were 
determined that the people’s investment 
of $12 billion in the atomic energy pro- 
gram should provide a broad base for 
the industrial development and appli- 
cation of the peacetime uses of atomic 
energy. 

We wanted all business to be on an 
equal footing, to have equal opportuni- 
ty. We did not propose to stand aside 
and permit a few large corporations, al- 
ready possessed of inside information as 
contractors of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, to monopolize the future de- 
velopment of atomic enterprise. 

A key issue in the Democratic fight 
against monopoly control of atomic 
energy was the compulsory licensing of 
patents. An amendment to the atomic 
energy bill rushed through the House by 
the Republican steamroller would have 
opened the door to private patenting of 
inventions in the atomic energy field 
without any safeguards against monopo- 
ly bottlenecks. This amendment would 
have allowed a handful of giant cor- 
porations to get a stranglehold on the 
development of atomic technology, The 
benefits of this technology, built up by 
public funds, would have been chan- 
neled into the hands of a few compa- 
nies strategically placed in the atomic 
energy program. 

The Democratic Party stood firm 
against restrictive patents. We wanted 
the door opened to private enterprise, 
but not to be slammed shut again in the 
face of all American industry by a few 
corporate patent holders. We insisted 
on an amendment in conference, to re- 
quire that all patents of primary im- 
portance to the atomic-energy program 
within a 5-year period must be licensed 
to other qualified companies desiring to 
use them on payment of a reasonable 
royalty fee. 

The usual false ery of “socialism” was 
raised against the Democratic Party po- 
sition. Our opponents tried to ignore 
the fact that the compulsory patent pro- 
vision sponsored by Democratic Mem- 
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bers of Congress also was supported by 
the President of the United States, the 
American Bar Association, a majority 
of the Senate, and outstanding patent 
lawyers. Our position was vindicated by 
the whole Congress. 

A recent editorial in the Wall Street 
Journal suggests that repeal of the pat- 
ent provisions should be an early order 
of business in the next Congress. I be- 
lieve, on the contrary, that the period 
of compulsory patent licensing should be 
extended from 5 years to 10 years, as 
proposed in the Kerr amendment which 
passed the Senate. Furthermore, I be- 
lieve that the Congress should correct 
other weaknesses in the atomic-energy 
bill which was rushed through the Con- 
gress by the Republican leadership in 
the closing days of this session. 

Democratic Members made valiant 
efforts to plug the loopholes in the bill 
against monopoly and corporate favorit- 
ism and to prevent an atomic giveaway, 
but were successful only in part. The 
next Congress should take a close look 
at this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, one man stands out 
above all others in the fight to safeguard 
the public interest in atomic energy de- 
velopment. That man is CHET HOLIFIELD 
from the 19th District of California. 
The Nation owes CHET HOLIFIELD an 
everlasting debt of gratitude for his 
courage and leadership in the atomic 
energy fight. 

As a distinguished member of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
Representative HoLIFTELD insisted on ex- 
ploring in full public hearings the many- 
sided features of the atomic energy bill. 

He exposed many of the legislative 
loopholes by which self-seeking interests 
could monopolize the peacetime benefits 
of atomic energy. 

He placed upon the public record es- 
sential facts about the notorious Dixon- 
Yates deal in an effort to stop this raid 
on the Public Treasury. 

I was honored to join with Repre- 
sentative HoLIFTELD in a separate report 
on the atomic energy bill which revealed 
many of its basic defects and which told 
what could be done constructively to 
protect the people’s $12 billion invest- 
ment in atomic energy. 

Without the Holifield-Price report and 
the courageous support given to it by 
many Members of the House and Senate, 
the atomic energy bill would have 
slipped through the Congress without 
full realization by the Members of its 
implications for the future of atomic 
energy development, 


My Report to the People—The Work of 
the 1954 Session of the 83d Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am entitling these remarks “My Re- 
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port to the People—The Work of the 
1954 Session of the 83d Congress.” I will 
deal exclusively with those acts, ap- 
proved by both Houses of Congress, 
which are of most immediate interest 
to the people of my district. I feel that 
this report is a necessary part of the best 
performance of my job. Almost every- 
one has decisions important to his wel- 
fare which turn on the state of some 
Federal law included among those which 
I will hereafter describe and the over- 
whelming number of people do not have 
personal access to information concern- 
ing Federal statutes. With respect to 
those matters which are not hereinafter 
touched upon I hold myself and my office 
available at all times for the furnishing 
of information. 

The Congress substantially revised the 
tax laws to create the following tax sit- 
uation: 

THE EXCISE TAX REDUCTION ACT 


(a) Extended through April 1, 1955, 
existing rates on liquor—including beer 
and wines—cigarettes, gasoline and die- 
sel fuel, trucks and autos and their parts 
and accessories. 

(b) Reduced from 20 to 10 percent the 
tax on furs, jewelry, luggage, toilet prep- 
arations, electric bulbs and tubes, cam- 
eras and their lenses, and films. 

(c) Reduced from 15 to 10 percent the 
tax on sporting goods, lighters, mechan- 
ical pens and pencils; reduced the tax on 
pistols and revolvers by 1 percent. 

(d) Reduced from 10 to 5 percent the 
tax on electric, gas, and oil appliances, 
refrigerators, and freezers—exclusive of 
air conditioners. 

(e) Reduced to 10 percent the tax on 
long-distance telephone and telegraph 
messages and local telephone and trans- 
portation charges. 

(f) Renewed the 20-percent tax on 
nightclub and horse and dog track ad- 
missions but reduced tax on movies and 
other admission charges over 50 cents 
from 20 to 10 percent. Admissions to 
almost all school and college athletic 
events and nonprofit civic-type perform- 
ances employing only amateurs are made 
tax exempt. 

THE INCOME TAX ACT OF 1954 


(a) The deadline for filing income- 
tax returns is extended by 1 month. Per- 
sons now required to file returns are per- 
sons under age 65 with a gross income of 
$600 or more and persons over age 65 
with a gross income of $1,200 or more. 

(b) Dividend income: The first $50 of 
dividend income is not included in tax- 
able income. Amounts in excess of $50 
are included but after calculating his 
tax with such income included the tax- 
payer can deduct an amount equal to 4 
percent of the value of such excess divi- 
dend receipts. 

(c) Child-care expenses: Amount 
actually expended for the care of a child 
under 12 years or an incapacitated child 
are deductible by the following people: 
An unremarried widow, widower, or di- 
vorced or legally separated person; a 
wife whose husband is unable to work: 
a working husband and wife team but if 
their joint income exceeds $4,500 every 
dollar of such excess reduces the child- 
care deduction. 
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(d) All persons over age 65 and those 
persons under that age who have retired 
under a nonmilitary government retire- 
ment plan can claim a $1,200 maximum 
retirement income deduction. Retire- 
ment income includes pensions, annu- 
ities, dividends, interest, and rent, 
Amounts of income already nontaxable, 
such as social security, railroad retire- 
ment, and military pensions are de- 
ductible from the maximum $1,200 
amount and this taxpayer can deduct 
from his tax only 20 percent of the re- 
mainder. 

(e) Children’s earnings: Heretofore if 
a child earned over $600 the parent lost 
his exemption. Under the new law par- 
ents can still claim the child as a de- 
pendent regardless of earnings provided 
they furnish over half his support and 
he or she is under 19 years of age or, if 
older, is attending school continuously 
during any 5-month period. Scholarship 
receipts of the child are ignored in cal- 
culating dependency. 

(f) The definition of other depend- 
ents for exemption purposes has been 
liberalized. The test is the provision of 
over half of the dependent’s support or 
at least 10 percent of a mutual contri- 
bution of relatives to over half the sup- 
port of a relative. Close relatives need 
not live with the taxpayer and nonrela- 
tives can be claimed if they live with the 
taxpayer. 

(g) Farmers: Can claim as a business 
deduction the cost of all soil and water 
conservation work, including land level- 
ing, ditch building, windbreaks, up to 
25 percent of his gross income. Amounts 
in excess of the 25-percent figure can 
be deducted from subsequent year's in- 
come. 

Note: I secured a similar law for Cali- 
fornia during my service in the State 
legislature. 

(h) Depreciation: Farmers and other 
businessmen can depreciate their in- 
come-earning property with a life of 
over 3 years by new methods which 
permit accelerated amounts of deprecia- 
tion during the early life of the property. 

(i) Medical expenses: Taxpayers can 
take the standard deduction but if ex- 
penses are large they can itemize and 
deduct the cost of all expenditures in 
excess of 3 percent of their gross income 
up to a maximum amount of $2,500 per 
person or, in the case of a family, 
$10,000. 

Nore.—Efforts to increase the personal 
exemption over $600 were defeated. 
The bill extended the present 52 percent 
corporate income tax for 1 year. 

FARM LEGISLATION 

The much-disputed farm legislation 
does the following: 

(a) For 1955 crops of cotton, corn, 
wheat, rice, and peanuts establishes a 
parity support price which, in the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
can range from 82 ½ to 90 percent of 
parity. Without further congressional 
action, support on post-1955 crops will 
Tange between 75 and 90 percent of 
Parity. 

(b) So-called modernized parity with 
respect to cotton, corn, wheat, and pea- 
nuts will apply beginning in 1956. ‘This 
Parity concept will reduce the actual 
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support level on these crops and it is 
provided that such reduction can occur 
only at the rate of 5 percent each year 
until the modernized parity level is 
reached. 

(c) Cotton: In addition to reducing 
the parity level of cotton, provision was 
made for permitting county committees, 
in their discretion, to distribute quota 
acreage on a history rather than a tilled 
acreage basis. Also provision is made 
for surrender of acreage, in a quota 
year, without future loss of such acres. 

(d) Dairy products: Fluid milk is 
added to the list of dairy products made 
eligible for support but the level of sup- 
port remains the present scale of 75 to 
90 percent of parity discretionary with 
the Secretary. The expenditure of $50 
million annually by the CCC to increase 
consumption of milk by school children 
is directed and provision is made for free 
distribution to the armed services and 
to veterans’ hospitals of surplus dairy 
products when such distribution will not 
supplant the normal requirements of 
such bodies, 

(e) Wool: For a 4-year period begin- 
ning April 1, 1955, wool will be supported 
up to 110 percent of parity through a 
system of payments back to growers to 
give them the difference between the 
parity figure and the market price of 
wool if below that figure. The price re- 
ceived by the individual grower is virtu- 
ally ignored in making this rebate which 
will come out of funds received from tar- 
iffs on wool. Wool is presently supported 
at 90 percent of parity and this is an 
experiment in something similar to the 
Brannan plan. 

Note: Growers should be reluctant to 
commit their clip for sale until the ef- 
fective date of this act in order to secure 
the best price. 

(f) The authority of the Secretary to 
impose regulation, under certain criteria, 
on the use of acres diverted from quota 
crops is recognized, In addition he is 
authorized to deny ACP payments to a 
farmer who knowingly violates his acre- 
age allotment, 

(g) Marketing agreements: Canned or 
frozen grapefruit is added to marketing 
agreement eligibles, Agreements can be 
retained in force though products selling 
above parity and order can include spec- 
ifications of packaging. In addition for- 
eign fruits and vegetables may be re- 
quired to comply with American market- 
ing agreement standards as to maturity, 
size, and quality. 

Note: Quotas on cotton are almost a 
certainty in 1955 and farmers must work 
to secure the best regulations governing 
diverted acres and agitate for that 
method of county distribution of acres, 
historical versus tilled acres, which they 
deem desirable. 


SENATE PROCEEDINGS SUBSE- 
QUENT TO ADJOURNMENT 
ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 
AFTER ADJOURNMENT 


Subsequent to the adjournment of the 
Senate, the Secretary of the Senate re- 
ported that, on August 21, 1954, he pre- 
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sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 

S. 264. An act to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain land in the State of Maryland 
to the Disney-Bell Post 66 of the American 
Legion, Bowie, Md.; 

S. 788. An act for the relief of Maria Busa; 

8,906. An act to establish the finality of 
contracts between the Government and 
common carriers of passengers and freight 
subject to the Interstate Commerce Act; 

S. 1259. An act for the relief of Anastasia 
Kondylis; 

S. 1501. An act for the relief-of the estate 
of Rev. Pang Wha II: 

S. 1604. An act for the relief of Margot 
Herta Matulewitz; 

S8. 1608. An act for the relief of James 
Arthur Cimino and Joan Cimino; 

8, 1687. An act for the relief of T. C. 
Elliott: 

8. 1873. An act for the rellef of Ursula 
Wilke and Mike Mario Wilke; 

8. 2033. An act relating to the labeling of 
packages containing foreign-produced trout 
sold in the United States, and requiring cer- 
tain information to appear in public eating 
places serving such trout; 

S. 2068. An act for the relief of Francesco 
Marinelli; 

S. 2074. An act for the relief of certain 
Basque sheepherders; 

S. 2301. An act for the relief of Katherina 
Picerkona and her minor son, Helmut; 

S. 2316, An act for the relief of the Bir- 
mingham Iron Works, Inc.; 

S. 2345. An act for the rellef of Yun Tal 
Miao and his wife, Chao Pei Tsang Miao; 

S. 2366. An act for the relief of Ito Yu- 


iko; 

S. 2618. An act for the relief of Ertogroul 
Osman; 

S. 2638. An act for the relief of Arturo 
Rodriguez Diaz; 

85.2629, An act for the relief of Etsuko 
Tamaki (Shimizu); 

S. 2640. An act for the rellef of Esther 
Joanne Potter; 

8. 2649. An act for the relief of Chaya 
Frangles: 

8. 2731. An act for the relief of Jean Can- 
talint; 

8. 2789. An act for the relief of Gianni 
Bernardis; 

8. 2842. An act for the relief of Dr. Felix 
de Piniès; 

S. 2849. An act for the reitet of Elisa- 
Pompea Roppo (Elisa-Pompea Cardone); 

8.2879. An act for the relief of Peter 
Julian Newbery and Prudence Ellen New- 


bery: 

S, 2884. An act for the relief of Sister 
Anna Scrinzi, Sister Giuliana Paladini, Sis- 
ter Iolanda Mazzocchi, and Sister Giusep- 
pina Zanchetta; 

5. 2887. An act for the relief of Hon Cheun 
Kwan; 

S. 2893. An act for the relief of Seraphina 
Papgeorgiou; j 

8. 2941. An act for the relief ot Kim Kwang 
Suk and Kim Woo Shik; 

S. 2945. An act for the relief of Eulalio 
Rodriguez Vargas; 

§. 2054. An act for the relief of Christine 
Thum; 

Ga 2993. An act for the relief of Ruth Wehr- 

n; 

S. 3056. An act for the relief of S. Sgt. SIl- 
vestre E. Castillo; 

S. 3058. An act for the rellef of certain 
nationals of Italy; 

S. 3108. An act to modify the act of Oc- 
tober 8, 1940 (54 Stat. 1020), and the act of 
July 24, 1947 (61 Stat. 418), with respect to 
the recoupment of certain public school con- 
struction costs in Minnesota; 

S. 3112. An act for the relief of Emiko 
Watanabe; 

S. 3138. An act for the relief of Wakako 
Nimi and her minor child, Katherine; 
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S. 3145. An act for the rellef of Bonita Lee 
Simpson; 

S. 3148. An act for the relief of Francesco 
Pugliese; 

S. 3221. An act for the relief of Ingeborg 
Otto; 

S. 3276. An act for the relief of Cleophat 
Robert Joseph Caron; 

S. 3404. An act for the relief of Anni Stroee 
Jacobsen; 

S. 3447. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to permit the filling of oral 
prescriptions for certain drugs, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 3485. An act for the relief of Liselotta 
Kunze; — 

5.3577. An act for the relief of Milos 
Knezevich; 

S. 3586. An act for the rellef of Mrs. Hilde- 
gard Simon Walley; 

S. 3601. An act to provide that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is authorized to extend 
until not later than October 18, 1962, certain 
timber rights and necessary ingress and 
egress, and for other purposes; 

8. 3625. An act for the relief of Mrs. Juana 
Padilla de Caballero (Mrs. Juana Padilla de 
Ontiveros) ; 

S. 3652, An act for the rellef of Francis 
Timothy Mary Hodgson (formerly Victor 
Charles Joyce); 

S. 3840. An act for the relief of Klyce Mo- 
tors, Inc.: and 

8.3844. An act to provide for a reciprocal 
and more effective remedy for certain claims 
arising out of the acts of military personnel 
and to authorize the pro rata sharing of the 
cost of such claims with foreign nations, and 
for other purposes. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of elther House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec, 133, p. 1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
trom such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 
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Appendix 


NOTICE 


Due to conditions beyond our control, this Record includes only 
a part of the material now at the Government Printing Office. The 


remainder of the material will appear in a Record to be printed on 
Friday, September 3, 1954. 

Ey order of the Joint Committee on Printing. 
WILLIAM E. JENNER, Chairman. 


Address of Hon. Edward Martin, of Penn- 
sylvania, Prepared for Delivery Before 
the Army War College, Carlisle, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an address pre- 
pared for delivery by me before the Army 
War College at Carlisle, Pa. 


There being no objection, the address 
will be printed in the Reconrp, as follows: 

It is always a pleasure to visit this historic 
post with a military record going back almost 
200 years. 

In the early days of our colonial develop- 
ment Carlisle stood at the crossroads of his- 
tory. It was one of the most important out- 
posts of our frontier defense in the days of 
the French and Indian Wars. 

It was the starting point for the expedi- 
tion led by Genera] Forbes against Fort 
Duquesne that decided the future of the 
North American continent and shaped the 
destiny of two European empires. 

Here was organized and equipped the 
march of Colonel Bouquet's Colonial and 
British troops across the mountains to defeat 
the Indians of Pontiac's uprising, making the 
Ohio Valley safe for settlement. 

Here was formed a contingent of the First 
Regiment of the Continental Army, the first 
troops from west of the Hudson River to 
join General Washington's forces. 

From those early days until the present 
Carlisle has served the defense of America, 

It is, therefore, most appropriate to dis- 
cuss in this center of patriotic tradition, the 
course we must take for the defense of our 
freedom, the maintenance of peace and the 
preservation of the American way of life. 

In order to reach a sound understanding 
of national defense it is necessary to have a 
clear understanding of what America means 
and the elements that comprise our strength 
as a Nation. 

First and foremost we must accept the 
fundamental principle that the defense of 
a free Republic is the solemn obligation of 
all its people. 


If America is to be preserved as the greatest 
Nation of all time every citizen must accept 
a full share of individual responsibility. 
Every American must join with complete 
loyalty and unselfish deyotion to the task of 
building a national defense so strong that 
no aggressor will dare threaten our safety 
and security. 

We Americans are a peace-loving nation. 
We have never been guilty of aggression. 
We have never engaged in a war of conquest. 
We have never sought territorial gain by 
force of arms. We have never imposed tyr- 


nanny on any people of the earth. 


Whenever we have been forced into armed 
conflict we have fought on the side of honor, 
justice, and freedom. We have made ter- 
rific sacrifices in blood and treasure to lib- 
erate oppressed and persecuted people and 
to repel aggression that would rob free 
people of their liberty. For 150 years we 
have been able to keep our shores free from 
armed invaders. Of all the world’s great 
nations we are the only one that has escaped 
the desolation and destruction of war. 

With the new concept of military strategy. 
the conquest of space and time and the 
threat of total destruction brought into the 
world by the atom and hydrogen bombs our 
aim should be strength for victory—strength 
for peace. 

To meet the challenge of these disturbing 
times we need a great new wave of patriotic 
fervor. We need the power and strength 
of a united people, combining 100-percent 
Americanism with the highest moral and 
spiritual standards. We need the resolute 
courage and the high morale of God-fearing, 
clean-living, law-abiding people who appre- 
ciate our precious heritage of liberty and 
independence and are willing to make every 
sacrifice in defense of our ideals. 

A great American statesman, Daniel Web- 
ster, summarized the obligations of freemen 
in his inspiring statement which I quote: 

“God grants liberty only to those who love 
it and are always ready to guard and de- 
fend it.” 

To guard and defend our liberty we must 
have military strength, but equally impor- 
tant, we must have economic, industrial, 
agricultural, and spiritual strength. 

We must maintain a strong and’ expand- 
ing economy that will provide employment 
for our workers at a wage scale adequate to 
sustain the American standard of living. 

We must have a high level of production 
in our mills, factories, and mines. 

We must have the maximum production 
of food on our farms to meet the needs of 
our Armed Forces and our civilian popu- 
lation. 


We must strengthen our financial position 
through economy in government and sound 
fiscal policies that will prevent inflation. 

One of the great dangers we face at home 
is too much government, at too high a cost. 
This applies to all levels of government— 
Federal, State, and local. 

Twenty-five years ago the total cost of 
the Federal Government was less than 83 
billion a year. In 1953 it was close to $75 
billion, which, I am giad to say, was greatly 
decreased in the current fiscal year. 

Twenty-five years ago the national debt 
was about $181% billion. Now it has just 
about reached the statutory limit, the stag- 
gering sum of $275 billion. And Congress, 
in the session just ended, found it n 
to authorize a temporary increase in the debt 
limit of $6 billion. 

Twenty-five years ago there were 2,500,000 
employees on the Federal payroll. Today 
there are about 2,300,000, a decrease of 200,- 
000 from the high figure of a year ago. The 
total number of all government employees, 
Federal, State, and local, is now more than 
8 million, while 25 years ago it was about 
3 million, 

The Federal payroll is now equal to the 
wages of all the workers in the steel indus- 
try of America and twice that of all the 
railroads. 

Twenty-five years ago the cost of operat- 
ing State government in all the 48 Statcs 
was about #2 billion a year. It has now in- 
creased to the enormous sum of $12 billion. 
At that time the 48 States owed about 62 
billion, which in 25 years has been expanded 
to near $10 billion. 

Twenty-five years ago the total cost of 
all local government in the United States 
was about $544 billion a year. It has now 
more than doubled. At that time local gov- 
ernment had outstanding bonds of about 
$12 billion. That debt has now increased 
to $22 billion. 

I bring these figures to your attention 
because the solvency of our country has an 
all-important bearing on the defense of our 
freedom. 

I have in mind the fact that the American 
soldicr is not only the defender of his coun- 
try in battle, but takes a part of equal im- 
portance in his civilian capacity. 

Under our system of government the ad- 
ministration of military affairs is in the 
hands of civilian authority. Policy dealing 
with our relations with foreign countries is 
made by the President in his civilian capacity 
and by Congress. be 

I am sure the President voiced the con- 
victions of the American people when he 
rejected firmly and forcefully the suggestion 
of a preventive war against the Soviet bloc, 
The proposal to defeat communism by strik- 
ing the first blow is contrary to all American 
tradition. Those who argue that the United 
States should take the offensive show a lack 
of faith in America’s sincere desire for peace. 

Now let us look at our defense situation 
from the military side and consider some 
fundamental principles. 

Today more and more Americans are be- 
coming convinced that we cannot defend the 
world, nor can be feed the world, without 
danger to our own economic security. 

The tremendous cost of military prepara- 
tion will be a heavy burden upon our people 
for many years to come even though we es- 
cape total war. 

A free republic, such as ours, cannot rely 
on a large professional army. ‘That is one 
reason why I advocate putting into operation 
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without delay a system that would make 
basic military training a part of the educa- 
tion of every young man who is physically 
qualified. 

I believe in universal military training as 
an effective instrumentality for peace. 

Universal military training is American in 
origin, principle and character. It calls for 
equal service with equal opportunity. It dis- 
tributes equal responsibility for our Nation's 
defense among all classes and creeds, the rich 
and poor alike. 

Universal military training, properly ad- 
ministered, can be carried out at a cost we 
can afford without keeping millions of men 
continuously under arms. It will give us a 
great reservoir of trained officers and men— 
a citizen army ready for immediate action. 

It will instil! in the hearts and minds of 
our young men a better understanding of 
what America stands for and a deeper ap- 
preciation of the American way of life. In 
addition ta the work of a soldier universal 
military training will teach the proper way to 
live and proper conduct under conditions of 
hardship and danger. 

It will teach the value of organization, 
teamwork, and discipline, 

Universal military training follows the 
principle laid down by George Washington 
who sald, and I quote: 

“Every citizen who enjoys the protection 
of free government owes not only a portion 
of his property but even of his personal serv- 
ice in defense of it.“ 

Back in 1790 President Washington placed 
before the first Congress a defense plan which 
called for every able-bodied young man to 
be trained to defend his country. 

Unfortunately Washington's plan was not 
adopted and as a result every war emergency 
has found us unprepared. 

We have paid dearly in every war for our 
fallure to heed Washington's advice. Vastly 
increased expense and heavy losses have al- 
ways resulted from our tendency to postpone 
preparation until the actual outbreak of hos- 
tilities. 

In both world wars we went into action 
before we were ready. The same thing hap- 
pened when Communist aggression shattered 
the peace of the world in Korea. 

Thousands of American boys paid with 

their lives because they did not have the 
training or the equipment to do the job to 
which they were called at a time of national 
peril. 
It ts not surprising that the most ardent 
supporters of military training are those 
who know the horrors of war. Every combat 
veteran knows from personal experience the 
tragic cost of unpreparedness in blood and 
suffering. They have seen brave comrades 
fall in battle who might be alive today tf 
they had been better trained in self preserva- 
tion under fire. 

No American boy should be sent into battle 
who is not adequately trained. 

That is so fundamental that it Is not even 
a debatable question. 

Shall we now walt until an enemy attacks 
before we begin training our young men? 

Or shall we begin now, while there is still 
time, to bulld up a constantly growing re- 
serve of trained manpower as the backbons 
of our National defense? 

Our most dangerous weakness is our lack 
of reserves trained in the skills required by 
the many technical services of modern war- 
fare. 

The vast changes that have taken place in 
military sclence have not altered the basic 
principle that properly trained personnel, 
ably led and directed, is the decisive factor 
between victory and defeat. In the new mili- 
tary strategy only thoroughly trained men 
are qualified for combat service. We must 
have a great reserve of trained manpower, 
backed by high morale and the will to defend 
our ideals, 

It is my firm belief that basic military 
training for every young man, excepting only 
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those physically disabled, is the foundation 
of any plan for building the defensive 
strength of the American Republic. 

Under that system approximately one 
million young men would be fitted into a 
definite military organization every year, 
trained and ready to be called to the colors 
in a matter of days. ~ 

I do not agree with those who favor a 
permanent policy of keeping large forces of 
ground troops garrisoned in foreign lands. 
That would require a standing army of such 
tremendous size that its cost could bankrupt 
our Nation in a short time. 

I believe the more practical and effective 
plan would require that ground troops be 
provided by the anti-Communist countries 
of Europe and Asia. That would give us a 
well-rounded plan of defense when combined 
with great air and seapower provided by the 
United States and our allles 

In planning the military defense of our 
Republic, I believe we should have a highly 
trained Regular Army of modest size, based 
here at home. It should have the finest and 
most modern weapons and equipment. It 
should have the greatest mobility and the 
greatest firepower the world has ever known. 
It should be completely motorized and pre- 
pared to move by air and sea to any place 
where it might be needed. 

Our National Guard should be under the 
control of the States until called into the 
Federal service. It should be trained by the 
best and most patriotic brains of the Regular 
Army. We should have a great Reserve Corps 
of citizens willing to continue their military 
training, and they must also be under the 
supervision of the best the Army can provide. 

Instead of maintaining a huge standing 
ground force at tremendous cost, I advocate 
building an Air Force so big and so powerful 
that we could have complete supremacy in 
the air and enough planes to carry our 
ground troops to any part of the world. 

With such an Alr Force American jet fight- 
ers and bombers, in the event we are at- 
tacked, could speedily demolish the Com- 
munist lines of communication and could 
destroy the heart of the Communist military 
production. 

We should bund up the world’s most pow- 
erful Navy so that we and our allies will have 
complete command of the sea. We should 
create the world’s strongest merchant ma-, 
rine in readiness for the transportation of 
men and the material with which to fight. 

The worldwide struggle between human 
liberty and tyranny will not be decided by 
military power alone. 

We cannot defeat communism by force 
alone, even though we gain military victory. 

In our striving for a world of freedom jus- 
tice, and peace we must demonstrate that 
our system of free government has produced 
greater progress and more happiness than 
the Soviet rule of terror and enslavement. 

We must set before the world an example 
of right living and decency, free from cor- 
ruption, selfishness, and greed. 

With faith in America, and loyalty to the 
ideals which made us a great nation, we can 
go forward to a brighter, better tomorrow for 
America and the world. 


Our Shipbuilding Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 
IN THE SE OF AiE ORTEN STATES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 
Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, as the 


recent session of the Congress ap- 
proached an end, there was grave con- 
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cern among various interests in the mari- 
time field over the lack of progress on 
vital maritime bills. It was deemed 
urgent that representations be made to 
the White House, to seek assistance to- 
ward advancement of these measures. 
I was happy to arrange for the meeting 
desired. y i 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Massachusetts, Senator SALTONSTALL, 
who very kindly had associated himself 
with me in sponsoring legislation for the 
relief of American shipping and ship- 
building, joined with me in this visit, as 
did the very able acting chairman of the 
House Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee, Congressman THOR TOLLEF- 
SON. 

Spokesman for the industry-labor 
delegation who met with the President 
on this occasion was Leigh R. Sanford, 
president of the Shipbuilders Council of 
America, whose assistance and advice on 
matters affecting the shipbuilding in- 
dustry have always been most willingly 
tendered and most helpful. 

Representing the important labor 
groups in the maritime field were James 
A. Brownlow, president of the metal 
trades department, American Federation 
of Labor, and Andrew A. Pettis, vice pres- 
ident and Washington representative of 
the Industrial Union of Marine and 
Shipbuilding Workers of America. 

Lask unanimous consent that Mr. San- 
ford’s statement to President Eisenhower 
on the occasion of this meeting be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Our SHIPBUILDING PROBLEMS 
(By Leigh R. Sanford, president, Shipbullders 
Council of America) 

Mr. President, we appreciate the opportu- 
nity to talk with you about our problems, 
which we feel most sincerely are also your 
problems. 

An extremely critical situation exists in 
the shipbullding and ship-repairing Indus- 
try, which directly threatens the mobiliza- 
tion potential of that industry. Our pur- 
pose is to bring that situation to your per- 
sonal attention, touch briefly on the present 
status of pending maritime legislation spon- 
sored by the administration, and finally ask 
you to do certain things to Insure the legis- 
lative success of your program and to assure 
an adequate mobilization potential of the 
industry. 

We know that you know the importance 
of the merchant marine and the shipbulld- 
Ing and ship-repairing industry to the na- 
tional economy and national security. Your 
telegram of October 3, 1952, to the Propeller 
Club of the United States meeting in Los 
Angeles clearly states your personal convic- 
tions on that score os a result of your per- 
sonal experience. 

But we are not so sure that you have had 
an opportunity to acquire personal knowl- 
edge of the cold, hard facts applying to the 
shipbuliding and ship-repairing industry at 
the present time, We are here to afford you 
that opportunity. 

Even such an impartial publication as 
Fortune has confirmed these facts by an 
independent survey, and, as a result, has 
seen fit to publish in this month's issue, a 
depressing feature article entitled “Gloom in 
the Shipyards,” the second sentence of which 


‘reads as follows: 


“The United States shipbuilding industry 
is not in danger of disanpearing overnight, 
but is quite sick—eicker in fact than any 
other major United States industry, with 
the possible exception of soft coul.“ 
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We now give you the facts. 

There has not been an order placed in an 
American shipyard for a major seagoing 
merchant vessel since November 1952. The 
backlog of orders placed prior to that time 
for Government mariners and private tankers 
fortunately has been eufficient to carry over 
to this year the major shipyards participat- 
ing in those orders, 

But now, and for some time past, it is and 
has been clearly evident that, without 
prompt additional contracts, placed in 1954, 
not next year, at least some of those ship- 
building yards will be forced to close down 
by the latter part of this year. 

We show you a chart of the condition of 
the shipyard merchant order book from the 
first quarter of 1946 projected to the first 
quarter of 1955, based on present orders. 
It shows where the shipbuilding yards are 
headed as far as merchant ship construction 
is concerned, 

We also show you a chart of the number of 
production employees in 9 shipyards from 
the first quarter of 1946 projected to the 
first quarter of 1955. Of the approximately 
30,000 men still employed, it is estimated 
that not over one-half are employed on 
merchant shipbuliding. 

The cooperation of the Burcau of Ships 
of the Navy in placing orders for new naval 
vessels in private yards has been excellent, 
but, as the Chief of the Bureau. Rear Adm. 
Wilson D. Leggett, has warned, the naval 
shipbuilding program alone is not sufficient 
to provide enough work to keep the ship- 
building yards operating on a basis consist- 
ent with mobilization requirements. 

The layoff of skilled craftsmen in the ship- 
yards has been underway all year at a 
rapidly accelerating rate. The skilled ‘craits- 
man of today provides the material for the 
supervisor of tomorrow in any wartime ex- 
pansion. The same is true of the tech- 
nician. In addition, the loss of technical 
organizations inevitably will prevent this 
country from keeping in the forefront, or 
even abreast, of worldwide technological 
developments in the sciences of naval archi- 
tecture, marine engineering, and the many 
other branches of engineering involyed in 
the design and construction of ships. 

It seems fundamental that the production 
of military equipment for stockpiling for a 
national emergency is only part of the as- 
signed task. Provision must be made to 
transport that equipment overseas and, inci- 
dentally, the men who will use it. Rear 
Adm. R. E. Wilson, speaking for the De- 
partment of Defense, last spring, strongly 
recommended a phased merchant ship con- 
struction program of those ships required to 
bring the active operating United States mer- 
chant fleet up to the numerical limits re- 
quired to meet the initial needs of the De- 
partment of Defense and provide the means 
for an orderly replacement of existing operat- 
ing tonnage now rapidly approaching ob- 
solescence. The Chief of the Bureau of Ships, 
Rear Admiral Leprett, stated no longer ago 
than June 29, 1954, that our defense effort, 
at the present time, is most vulnerable inso- 
far as shipbuilding is concerned. 

And yet the existing private shipbuilding 
and ship repairing industry is and necessarily 
must be relied upon to provide an adequate 
mobilization base for manpower and facili- 
ties from which to expand in the event of a 
national emergency. 

It should be self-evident that an industry 
without work or with only a limited volume 
of work, cannot maintain itself at sufficient 
strength to provide an adequate nucleus of 
shipyard manpower or even maintain exist- 
ing private shipyard facilities. 

As for individual yards at least some of 
them are faced with the choice of Hquida- 
tion, involving the disposal of valuable water- 
front properties for other industrial purposes, 
or of maintaining idle shipyards on a stand- 
by basis for a substantial period at heavy 
expense. Neither cholce i an easy one. The 
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latter, however, is the more difficult because, 
once the hard core of technicians and skilled 
crafismen have been dispersed to seek other 
more permanent employment, their reassem- 
bly, or what is more likely their replacement, 
is dificult and time consuming. It takes 
years to again obtain reasonable efficiency 
and economy. 

The condition of the major ship repairing 
yards is much the same as that of the ship- 
bullding yards, Progressive reduction in the 
number of vessels in’ active operation has 
caused the volume of available repair work 
to dwindle to the point where continued 
solvent operation has become a problem for 
the respective managements. 

In the Maritime Subsidy Policy Report, re- 
leased May 3, 1954, by the Department of 
Commerce, one of the conclusions reached 
was that a construction program of 60 ocean- 
going ships a year would maintain the Amer- 
ican shipbuilding industry at sufficient 
strength to provide a nucleus of shipyard 
manpower capable of expansion to meet es- 
timated mobilization requirements, which 
nucleus was estimated at 36.000 shipyard 
workers on merchant ship construction. The 
present employment is less than half of that 
minimum and by the end of this year, it will 
consist of only a few hundred workers. 

As for the status of maritime legislation 
pending before the Congress, this is the way 
matters stand as of today. 

The funds requested by the administration 
for the four passenger cargo liners and those 
Tor the trade-in and build tanker bill were 
deleted by the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee. The prompt and effective action tak- 
en by you bas resulted in their reinstatement 
by the House. 

The House has passed a substitute for the 
administration-sponsored long-term tanker 
charter bill, which had been passed by the 
Senate. The substitute House version re- 
quires the appropriation of funds for the 
construction of Government-owned tankers. 
The issue is now before the conferees and 
still in doubt. We know that you will take 
whatever additional steps are nec to 
get this bill back on the track on which you 
started it. 

In addition, legislation designed to create 
an economic atmosphere under which private 
ship construction and the private financing 
thereof may be stimulated is vital under 
present administration policy. The mortgage 
loan insurance bill and the cargo preference 
bill fall in this category. 

It also is of utmost importance that you 
personally urge Government maritime agen- 
cies to leave no stone unturned to promote 
private ship construction under existing law 
by administrative action.” Much more could 
be done in this manner than has been done. 

It does not now appear that any ship con- 
struction that may be authorized or for 
which funds may be appropriated in this 
session, under any bill now under considera- 
tion, can possibly result in actual ship con- 
struction in the shipyards this year. The in- 
evitable time lag involved is too great. But 
the situation is so critical in the shipbuild- 
ing yards that employment on ship construc- 
tion cannot wait until next year. Some ship 
construction must be started now to tide the 
shipyards over until next year. 

Rear Adm. Wilson D. Leggett, Chief of 
the Bureau of Ships, has repeatedly stated 
that what he called an interim emergency 
program of constructing 20 merchant ships 
is vital to supplement naval ship construct- 
ing in private shipyards now underway or 
to be ordered. In this connection, it must 
be assumed that the Maritime Administra- 
tion has on hand up-to-date plans and speci- 
fications for strategic cargo ships and tank- 
ers, on which bids could be invited imme- 
diately and awards made without loss of 
time. 

Hence, in addition to the Administration- 
sponsored bills on which we ask your help, 
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we also ask you to give your active support 
to an interim emergency program of ship 
construction of not to exceed 20 ships at a 
cost of $150 million. This amount is ex- 
actly that required to be appropriated by 
the House version of the long-term tanker 
charter bill. Its appropriation and use for 
this interim emergency program, coupled 
with the enactment of the original long- 
term tanker charter bill already passed by 
the Senate, will result in the acquisition of 
a total of 40 strategic vessels needed by the 
Department of Defense on M-day, for the 
same capital expenditure by the Government 
as that required to construct only 20 Gov- 
ernment tankers under the House substitute 
version. 

With reference to the ship-repairing yards, 
there is before the Congress now S. 3546, 
the Emergency Ship Repair Act of 1954, 
which would permit certain merchant-type 
vessels designated by the Department of De- 
fense as strategically necessary on M-day, 
and now laid up in the reserve fleets, to be 
placed in condition for practically immediate 
use on M-day, at a time when ship-repairing 
yards will be congested with all the ship re- 
pair and conversion work incident to the 
outbreak of hostilities. The repair of these 
particular ships now will anticipate that 
peak load and provide additional repair work 
now when it is most needed. The cost is $45 
million. 

The total cost of these 2 bills, 1 fof ship- 
building and 1 for ship repairing, will be 
less than $200 million, a relatively small 
price to pay as Insurance for the acquisition 
of ships vital to the national security and 
at the same time for the preservation of an 
industry equally vital to that security. They 
could still be passed in the present seseion 
of the Congress, Mr. President, provided they 
bave your active support. 


Portugal’s Stand on Goa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, for many 
years one of my very good friends, Dr. 
Joseph F. Thorning, associate editor of 
World Affairs, has made a study of Por- 
tugal's position on Goa. 

Dr. Thorning believes that any in- 
fringement of Portuguese rights in Goa 
would be a blow at the fundamental 
principles of international law. ‘This, 
too, is the view of His Excellency Am- 
bassador Luis Esteves Fernandes, of Por- 
tugal. 

I request unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a letter to the editor of the New York 
Times which was published on August 
18, 1954. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Portucau’s Srann on Goa—Possisitiry or 
NEGOTIATING QUESTION or SOVEREIGNTY DE- 
NIED 

To the EDITOR or THE New YORK TIMES: 
Your editorial on the present Goa issue 

under the heading “Portugal and India“ con- 

tains certain factual errors which I feel cer- 
tain you will wish to correct, since to allow 
them to pass unchallenged might give 

American public opinion, as represented by 
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your many readers, the mistaken impression 
as conveyed by that article that Portugal 
is ready to “retreat from its original die- 
hard position” of refusing to enter into ne- 
gotiations with the Indian Union for the 
handing over of her territories in the Indian 
subcontment. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 
The Government of Portugal, and with it 
the whole Portuguese Nation, have not and 
will not deviate in the slightest degree from 
their unwavering determination to exclude 
from any eventual discussions with the In- 
dian Union all questions which should re- 
motely or directly involve or affect their sov- 
ereignty in those territories. 

GOVERNMENT NOTES 


In the several notes which the Portuguese 
Government have lately addressed to the In- 
dian Government in connection with the 
announced “peaceful Goan invasion” which 
failed so signally, it has been stated over 
and again in the most explicit terms that 
Portugal is perfectly willing to seek—in con- 
junction with the Union Government—an 
agreed solution to all problems resulting 
from the contiguity of Portuguese and In- 
dian territories, but under no circumstances 
whatesoever will Portugal accept a discus- 
sion of questions of sovereignty. Up to the 
present the Indian Government have evaded 
giving a clear and precise answer to this 
sine qua non condition for the opening of 
negotiations between the two countries. 


In view of this you will readily agree that 
the possibility of easing the present state of 
tension between Portugual and India does 
not depend on any assurance which India 
might givé with regard to the preservation 
of the sacredness of St. Francis Xavier's 
tomb, as your editorial suggests. We have 
no doubt that India would give us not only 
such an assurance but also many other 
guaranties which we might care to ask for 
in various fields If only we were prepared 
to negotiate the surrender of our sovereignty 
in the territories which the Indian Union 
covets under the specious arguments of geo- 
graphic unity and alleged anticolontalism. 
Such a hypothesis is of course unacceptable 
to Portugal. 

Luts Esteves FERNANDES, 
Ambassador of Portugal. 
WASHINGTON, August 16, 1954, 


There Are Many Cases of Distress in 
This Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to insert the following news item taken 
from the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, Friday, August 20, 1954: 

Moruer Packs 1902 Prstot, Ross Srons 

Lancaster, Catir.. August 19.—“When 
your kids are hungry you do stupid things.” 

Awaiting preliminary hearing on charges 
of robbing a liquor store with a 1902 model 
pistol that wouldn't shoot, a young mother 
of 3 children, the eldest only 4, told her story 
to newsmen. 

Mrs. Janet Sarver, 25, remains in jal] in 
lleu of $2,500 ball with the hearing set for 
Wednesday. 

Officers said she took $189 in a liquor store 
holdup Tuesday night. 
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“I wouldn't do that again. Not for a 
million dollars.“ she asserted tearfully. 

“My husband, Don, lost his job * * * 
our home burned * * * illness hit us. 

“Last week I earned $10 as a part-time 
waitress. Don said he heard of job oppor- 
tunities in Utah, I gave him $5 and he left 
last Sunday. When my money ran out we 
only had three cans of milk in the house. 
The neighbors gave me some and to- 
matoes. That's all we had for 2 days, and 
then I found that old gun.” 

Police seek her hitchhiking 30-year-old 
husband, who lost a leg in a motorcycle 
accident 6 years ago. 

Mrs. Sarver told newsmen she was a ma- 
chinist and a good one but couldn't find 
work in this desert community where the 
family came because a son, Steven, 2 suf- 


fered from asthma. The other youngsters . 


are Terry, 4, and Patty, 3. She said she had 
to give up a job when the children got 
measles. 

The first home they rented here burned 
last November, wiping them out financially, 
Mrs, Sarver recounted. They moved into 
another house furnished with castoffs do- 
nated by neighbors. 

“We had to sell our last tangible asset, 
our pet goat, to pay the rent last month.” 

She first tried to rob a gas station but 
the attendant just laughed, Mrs. Sarver said. 
Then she went to the liquor store where a 
woman clerk handed over the money. 

“After I thought it over I wanted to give 
it back, but I was afraid if I walked into 
the store I would get shot down. So I was 
walking to a telephone to call them and 
tell them I was bringing the money back 
when I was arrested,” 

Then she added, “At least the kids got fed 
at the sheriff's station.” 


Mr. Speaker, in this case a desperate 
mother, whose children were without 
food, took a pistol that would not shoot 
and held up a liquor store and got $189 
but decided to give it back and was call- 
ing up the police when arrested. She 
is now in jail because of her inability to 
secure bond in the sum of $2,500. If I 
lived in that vicinity I would gladly go 
on her bond, because I feel that if my 
children were starving I would do the 
same thing, but probably would have 
contrived to put this $189 into food for 
the children before I was caught. 

This woman should be turned out on 
her own bond and arrangements made 
by the public welfare board of that com- 
munity to get food to this family. 

Cases like this—where there is no food 
for children—should never happen in a 
country where we can give away billions 
to foreign countries. 


Letter to Max Abelman From Hon. 
Herbert H. Lehman, of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on 
September 30, 1954, a dinner will be 
given by the medical board of the Jew- 
ish Hospital of Brooklyn in honor of my 
old friend, Mr. Max Abelman, of Brook- 
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lyn. For more than half a century he 
has served the people of his community 
with great devotion and public benefit. 

I am unfortunately unable to attend 
the dinner but I have taken pleasure in 
writing Mr, Abelman a letter of con- 
gratulation. I ask unanimous consent 
to have this letter printed in the RECORD 
as part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxconn, 
as follows: 

Avucust 20, 1954. 
Mr. Max ABELMAN, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dear Max: I understand that a dinner will 
be tendered to you by the medical board of 
the Jewish Hospital of Brooklyn on Septem- 
ber 30. I am very sorry indeed that other 
engagements of long standing will make it 
impossible for me to be present. 

I know of the splendid service which you 
have rendered over long years in many, many 
worthy organizations and to countless 
thousands of people who were in need of help 
and encouragement. Your sympathies have 
had no bounds, and you have sought to 
better the lot of people everywhere without 
regard to creed, color, race, or national or- 
igin. Your service to the Brooklyn Jewish 
Hospital has been particularly noteworthy 
over a period of nearly half a century. I 
want to express my appreciation and thanks 
for what you have done for the people of 
New York. ? 

I am glad that you are going to get some 
well-earned rest, but I am confident that you 
will continue your long and useful interest 
in many civic, philanthropic, educational, 
and religious fields. 

I am sure the dinner will be both im- 
pressive and enjoyable. I send you my 
heartiest good wishes for full measure of 
happiness and success in whatever you 
undertake. 

With kindest personal regards, I remain, 

Very sincerely yours, 
H. LEHMAN. 


Arab League Slush Fund 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing column by Barry Gray from the 
New York Post of August 11, 1954, is 
worthy of our earnest consideration and 
attention: 8 

Some time this month an office will be 
opened in New York City that promises to 
be the focal point of a new nationwide cam- 
paign designed to stir up religious hatred 
in the United States. 

It is all being done very quictly. Reports 
of the new enterprise have not appeared in 
American newspapers yet. 

The office will be the reconstituted Ameri- 
can arm of the Arab League and is the frui- 
tion of a secret meeting of the Arab League 
4 years ago in Alexandria, Egypt. At that 
time, the Arab nations were still smarting 
under the defeat of their armies which had 
invaded Israel. 

A major decision then made by the Arab 
League was to establish in New York City 
& progaganda office with one principal task— 
the destruction of Jewish influence in the 
United States, 
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The Arab League felt then, and still does, 
that the most effective way to undermine 
Israel was to encourage anti-Semitism in the 
United States, the one nation more than 
any other whose support Israel needed in 
order to survive. 

The man selected to establish the Ara» 
League propaganda apparatus in the United 
States was well qualified for his new assign- 
ment. He was Abdul Rahman Azzam Pasha, 
founder and then secretary general of the 
Arab League. A smooth international oper- 
ator, Azzam had the most potent sponsor in 
the Arab world, Haj Amin Ei Husseini, the ex- 
grand mufti of Jerusalem, who collaborated 
with Hitler during World War II. 

Azzam arrived in the United States in 1950 
with a retinue of propagandists and news- 
papermen and Arab network. He quickly 
gathered within his circle certain American 
Congressmen industrialists, columnists, ra- 
dio commentators, and a fringe of lunatic 
anti-Semites, who found in the well-financed 
Arab invasion a new source of slander and 
inspiration. 

Azzam was no piker, and used lavishly his 
$500,000 budget and private slush fund. He 
literally lived, ate, and slept anti-Semitism, 
and made contacts right into important 
Washington, D. C., offices. 

In the true tradition of doublecross, Azzam 
conducted secret negotiations simultaneous- 
ly with the United States State Department 
and with Communist delegates to the United 
Nations. Though Azzam was preoccupied 
with such high matters of state, he also 
found time to help stimulate the anti- 
Semitic smear campaign against former As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense Anna Rosen- 


By December 1950, when Azzam returned 
to Cairo, the results of his American labors 
were evident. New-pro-Arab organizations 
and publications, handsomely financed, came 
into being. and an invasion of Arab lec- 
turers and other propagandists was launched. 

Azzam's aim was to make political capital 
of anti-Semitism—as did Hitler. The pro- 
gram of the Arab League in the United States 
Was similar to that of the Nazi-German prop- 
aganda office in the 1930's, The objective 
was the same—to divide and confuse the 
American people by subsidizing and foment- 
ing religious hatred. 

The worthy successor to Azzam Pasha as 
director of the new Arab League office In New 
York City is Kamel Abdel Rehim. Kamel, 
once Egyptian Ambassador to Washington, 
is a foxy diplomat who knows the United 
States well. 

He is violently anti-Jewish and in this 
respect filis Azzam’s shoes well. With this 
background, and a first-year budget of $400,- 
000, Kamel will undoubtedly try to reinvig- 
orate the Arab League's anti-Jewish program 
in this country. Americans should be on 
guard against this imported troublemaking 
which victimizes Jews and Christians alike. 


The Sentence of the Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, the Hon- 
orable Simon E. Sobeloff, Solicitor Gen- 
eral of the United States, addressed the 
criminal law section of the American Bar 
Association at its Chicago meeting on 
August 16, 1954. 

General Sobeloff spoke on the subject 
of The Sentence of the Court, and with 
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his many years as a practicing attorney, 
as city solicitor for Baltimore City, and 
chief judge of the Maryland Court of 
Appeals, he has a great wealth of ex- 
perience on which to base his remarks. 

The subject on which he spoke is of 
particular importance to State legisla- 
tures and the Congress of the United 
States and I request unanimous consent 
to have his address printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

The Government Printing Office ad- 
vises that the text of the speech is esti- 
mated to make 234 pages at a cost of 
$198.35. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THe SENTENCE OF THE COURT 


(Address by Simon E. Sobeloff, Solicitor 
General of the United States) 


In this assembly of Judges and lawyers con- 
cerned with improving our criminal law and 
procedure, it would be a commonplace to say 
that often the real problem is not to estab- 
lish the guilt or innocence of the accused but 
to decide on a proper sentence. An English 
jurist, Mr. Justice McCardle, is quoted as 
having revealed a not too obscure profes- 
sional secret: “Anyone,” he said, “can try a 
case. That is as easy as falling off a log. 
The difficulty comes in knowing what to do 
with a man once he has been found guilty.” 

It has been very impressive to me that the 
law is so solicitous of the defendant in safe- 
guarding his rights at every stage of the trial 
before verdict and yet leaves him almost 
completely without -protection when he 
stands before the judge to be sentenced. 

We go to great lengths to insure a fair trial. 
Courts are gravely concerned if the prosecu- 
tor or the police publicize their version of 
the facts in advance of trial, because it is 
feared that this may prejudice the cause of 
the accused. We recognize as fundamental 
his right to be represented by counsel and 
this right has been given added vitality in 
recent decisions of the Supreme Court. Fur- 
ther emphasis has been put on this constitu- 
tional right in the recommendation of At- 
torney General Herbert Brownell, Jr., that 
public defenders or special counsel be pro- 
vided for indigent accused at government ex- 
pense to assure a competent and vigorous de- 
fense in every case where the defendant 
stands trial. 

We insist upon strict requirements as to 
the form of the indictment, so as to inform 
the accused of the nature of the accusation. 
Carefully we exclude hearsay and demand 
that the defendant be confronted with the 
witnesses against him. Every act or circum- 
stance which is able to embarrass the de- 
fendant in court is discountenanced. He 
may not be brought into the courtroom man- 
acled or otherwise restrained and he may 
not be photographed there against his will. 
The person charged may not be called by the 
prosecution to testify, but he is allowed to 
take the stand on his own behalf if he elects 
to do so. If he prefers to remain mute, the 
prosecutor may not comment on the fact that 
the defendant has refrained from giving his 
version of transactions peculiarly within his 
knowledge. ‘ 

Many are the convictions that have been 
reversed because the judge erred on some 
technical ruling on evidence or refused to 
instruct the jury sufficiently as to the rights 
of the accused, particularly in respect to the 
presumption of Innocence and the State's 
burden of proof. Extreme precautions are 
taken to exclude from the jury room all ex- 
traneous influences. Judgment of guilt will 
not be entered up in a Federal court, and in 
most State courts, unless all 12 jurors are 
convinced of guilt beyond a reasonable 
doubt, 
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Contrast this strict insistence on the rights 
of the accused during trial, when the issue 
is often not too doubtful, with the total ab- 
sence of safeguards when the ultimate prob- 
lem is reached, namely, what final disposi- 
tion to make of the case. The really difficult 
question usually is what to do with the de- 
fendant after conviction. Here the trial 
Judge is given in most jurisdictions, including 
the Federal, the widest latitude of discretion. 
He may suspend the sentence; he may put on 
probation; he may impose a nominal fine or 
a jail sentence for a short period; or he may 
“throw the book” at the defendant. 

Under our practice, which permits mul- 
tiple counts for the same or related acts, with 
cumulative sentences, the aggregated pen- 
alties can be oppressive indeed without 
transcending legal limits. In some jurisdic- 
tions the effect of mounting one sentence 
upon another consecutively is to deny the 
prisoner opportunity for parole till he has 
scrved a minimum part of the last of the 
series of sentences. 

There is, it is true, a constitutional guar- 
anty against cruel and unusual punishments 
but this has been interpreted in my State 
of Maryland, and I think generally, to mean 
only that the judge may not impose a 
sentence greater than the maximum allowed 
by statute. This is mighty little protection 
to the convicted man. The range between a 
suspended sentence and one of 300 years, 
such as was imposed recently by one judge, 
permits considerable leeway for differences 
of opinion, to put it mildly. There are no 
definite guides for the Judge. He follows 
his sense of justice which, like the pro- 
verbial chancellor's foot, varies from judge 
to judge. The sentence in the particular 
case lies practically uncontrolled in the un- 
derstanding and the conscience of the judge, 
and the criteria are vague and almost non- 
existent. 

Writers have listed some of the factors 
which are customarily considered in impos- 
ing sentence. It is often said that the prime 
objective in administering the criminal law 
is to protect society, and that the idea of 
meting out punishment as retribution has 
generally been discarded. But if the pre- 
vention of crime is the goal, how is this to 
be achieved? 

A regrettable feature of much of the dis- 
cussion in this field is the tendency to over- 
work pet simplifications, Some sweepingly 
insist that the nature of the crime is con- 
trolling, and they disregard the personality 
of the criminal. Others stress the character 
of the offender, with almost no attention to 
the character of the offense. 

There are those who would limit the in- 
quiry to questions such as these: Is the de- 
fendant subject to rehabilitation? Would he 
be a menace if set at large? What period of 
imprisonment and what type of treatment 
are needed to make it safe to restore him 
to society? They say with truth that you 
cannot equate crimes, or even all crimes, , 
within a single category. The endless variety 
of fact and circumstance which distinguishes 
cases must enter into Judgment. 

But these factors may be unduly weighted 
at the expense of another consideration, No 
one will argue that the community sense of 
justice is not a contributing, even sometimes 
a decisive ingredient in arriving at the proper 
sentence. The public expectations—not to 
be confused with public passion and hyste- 
ria—are also entitled to consideration. 

Furthermore, shall we stress the deterring 
effect of the public example in sentencing 
the convicted person? Some have argued 
that the deterring effect of a severe sentence 
is considerable, while others deny that a 
person contemplating a crime is often influ- 
enced by this. Yet we can be sure without 
demonstration that in the absence of sanc- 
tions in our criminal law violations would be 
so general as to destroy public order. 
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The fact is that each of these competing 
factors plays its part. Some validity is to be 
found in each, and all truth is to be found 
in no one of them. An alert and open- 
minded willingness to examine them all is 
necessary, and wisdom lies in knowing what 
weight to ascribe to each in the particular 
case. There are no pat answers anwhere, and 
certainly the search for a clue must not be 
restricted to the buckram-bound books. The 
world, as Alice in Wonderland was remind- 
ed, is full of a number of things. The 
necessary insights and experience for the 
delicate task of fixing criminal penalties 
must be sought in other fields as well as in 
the law. 

As in other areas of public business, attl- 
tudes swing widely between extremes. Peo- 
ple sway, sometimes with dramatic swift- 
ness, from complete lethargy toward lax 
prosecution and sentimental softness in 
handling offenders, to shrill demands for 
extreme and excessive penalties. The same 
good people who express sincere abhorrence 
when they read sympathetic accounts of a 
disproportionately long or cruel sentence cal- 
lously inflicted, are likely to shout for tough 
justice when a particularly revolting crime is 
not punished as promptly or as severely as 
they think it deserves. They favor the miti- 
gations of our probation and parole systems, 
but when their indignation is aroused by 
some spectacular crime they abandon faith 
in these processes. They then demand 
Draconian laws, hard and inflexible, setting 
mandatory minimum sentences without the 
possibility of suspension or reduction by pa- 
role or pardon. 

One of the most deplorable and self- 
defeating arrangements that then Is likely to 
follow is the writing into law of a rigid for- 
mula under the illusion that it will auto- 
matically insure a good result in all cases. 
The desired ends cannot be achieved in that 
way. We, indeed, exalt a government of laws 
and not of men; but what is meant thereby 
is that men shall be limited by law and shall 
not be free to act arrogantly and arbitrarily. 
It does not mean that laws are or can be 
self-executing. It is quite beyond legislative 
ingenuity to invent a slot machine that will 
dispense automatic justice and make un- 
necessary the adjudicative function. 

The very principle of the separation of 

basic in our form of govern- 
ment—is predicated on the concept that to 
declare a rule is one function and to apply 
it to specific cases is a distinct function; and 
that any attempt to combine the two is 
liable to prove unwise and dangerous. It is 
a tragic mistake to rule out thinking and 
feeling from the administration of Justice. 
I do not go so far as to argue that a law 
which sets a fixed penalty for every violation 
is unconstitutional, but I need not remind 
you that not everything that is constitu- 
tional is necessarily wise. There will always 
be a need for the application of discrimi- 
nating Judgment, the exercise of compassion, 
and the use of that lubricating common- 
sense without which it is not possible to 
attain the satisfactory operation of any gov- 
ernment machinery. 

A depressing result of laws commanding 
the imposition of minimum penalties in dis- 
regard of the particular circumstances of 
the case la that they leave no scope to soften 
harshness and mitigate injustice. What Fed- 
eral judge has not been torn in his heart 
by the inflexible minimum penalties pre- 
scribed in certain statutes? Recently I at- 
tended the judicial conference of the fifth 
circuit. Half of an entire session was de- 
voted to the recital of instances of uncon- 
sclonable penalties made mandatory by the 
Anti-Narcotic Act. One Judge told of a case 
where a highly regarded pharmacist, with no 
prior criminal record, violated the law by 
giving someone a small quantity of a nar- 
cotic drug to relieve acute suffering. This 
he did for no personal gain but for humant- 
tarian reasons, expecting that a doctor's pre- 
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scription would follow. The evidence of the 
violation, however, was entirely clear and the 
jury was about to bring in a verdict of guilty. 
The judge related how he sent the jurors 
back after explaining that if they convicted, 
he would have no choice but to impose a 
minimum 2-year penitentiary sentence, The 
jury further considered the matter and 
brought in a verdict of not guilty, to the im- 
mense relief of the judge. 

No one can fall to sympathize with a Judge 
put in such a difficult position by a rigid 
law passed by men of good motives who fail 
to foresee and understand the consequences 
of their legislation. For all their training 
and discipline, judges are not unlike other 
men in their reluctance to serve as instru- 
ments of unnecessary inclemency and in- 
justice. The tendency then is for the trial 
judge or the appellate tribunal to deflect 
the force of the law in the instant case by 
Strained and unnatural constructions that 
may work havoc to the legal system in fu- 
ture cases. It is a truism that hard cases 
make bad law, and many of the technical 
absurdities found in the law had their origin 
in the humane effort of judges to escape from 
the imposition of excessive sentences, 

If there is,anything that the long expe- 
rience with our system of criminal law and 
punishment should teach it is that mere 
severity in sentencing fails to prevent crime, 
In my law-school days I recall reading in 
Stephen’s History of the English Criminal 
Law about sentences imposed in former 
times by British courts. They seemed in- 
ordinately cruel—tearing out of the tongue; 
branding; transportation for a period of 
many years. Several hundred offenses were 
punishable by death. Larceny was one of 
them and hangings were conducted in pub- 
lic the better to impress the populace and 
in the hope by the gruesome example to 
deter similar crimes. Nevertheless we are 
told that pickpockets were not deterred from 
plying their trade in the very crowd that 
stood witnessing the spectacle. 

Until 1826, in fact, every felony in Eng- 
land was punishable by death. Now the 
English have reduced the number of crimes 
which are capital and they have standard- 
ized the method of punishment to terms in 
prison instead of the mayhems and physical 
tortures of ancient days. I dare say that 
Englishmen of our day are far more rational 
in their sentences than we are. 

It is a striking fact that although the 
British and we have a common legal heritage 
there is a wide difference between them and 
us in the amount of crime and tn the char- 
acter of the penalties. We have 214 times 
the number of prisoners they have per 100,- 
000 population, and our sentences are longer. 
In all England in a recent year not more 
than 588 men received terms of 5 years or 
more and in the United States in the same 
year 18,000 offenders were committed for 
maximum terms of 5 years or more. The 
disparity is out of proportion to the size 
of the respective populations of the two 
countries; the difference is partly in the 
crime rate and partly in the unequal values 
the two countries ascribe to long sentences. 

Likewise, to the north of us in the Province 
of Alberta, Canada, is a population of & mil- 
lion with less than 500 in prison, In con- 
trast the District of Columbia with a popula- 
tion of slightly more than 800,000 has some 
4,000 prisoners—more than 8 times as many. 

There may be a lesson too in comparing 
the figures from different States in the Union. 
After making allowance for differences in sta- 
tistical methods, it is still notable that many 
of the States that release their prisoners 
after shorter terms are the ones in which the 
crime rate is lower. Generally capital pun- 
ishment is less in vogue than in the past, 
and there is nothing to warrant the belief 
that the crime rate is affected thereby. This 
Was recently shown in a series of articles ap- 
pearing in the New York Herald Tribune. 
The eonclusion is strongly suggested that 
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merely Imposing heavy penalties does not 
diminish the incidence of crime. 

There is another side to the coin. Misuse 
of the sentencing power is not always di- 
rected against the defendant. Sometimes 
judges impose grossly inadequate sentences, 
due to misunderstanding, defective judg- 
ment, caprice, or bias. In one case the cash- 
fer of a small national bank stole enough 
money to wipe out the bank's: capital and 
surplus. By clever manipulation of a cer- 
tain large inactive deposit account, the de- 
falcations were concealed for many years, but 
at long last the crime was discovered, When 
the banker was indicted the judge was very 
critical of the form of the indictment and 
sustained a motion to quash, but on direct 
appeal to the United States Supreme Court 
he was reversed and the indictment upheld. 
The judge was chagrined but remained un- 
convinced. When the defendant, finding 
himself with no defense on the merits, 
pleaded guilty, the Judge expressed his re- 
sentment by suspending sentence. 

Yet in the same court a 16-year-old news- 
boy was given an 18-month term for selling 
song sheets printed without permission of 
the copyright owners of the songs. One may 
be permitted to doubt that either of these 
sentences would have been passed if the 
judge had known that his action might have 
to meet scrutiny on appeal. 

Such fantastic vagaries tear down the 
mightiest sanction of the law—respect for 
the courts. We have good and wise men on 
the bench, but not all are wise and good; 
and even the best and most prudent, being 
human, are, like Homer, Hable sometimes to 
nod. The truth is that passing sentence is 
too delicate and too powerful a function to 
lodge in any man’s hands entirely unsuper- 
vised. 

I shall not undertake to recount for this 
audience the various types of sentences 
which may be imposed in the different States. 
Most of you are doubtless more famillar with 
the prevailing systems than Iam. We have 
in the Federal courts a system of definite 
sentences, except for the Federal Youth Cor- 
rection Act, which allows commitment of 
young offenders to a special board without 
specifying a minimum period of confinement. 
Such offenders, after they have been studied, 
may be released at any time. In other juris- 
dictions, as in California, there are several 
kinds of indeterminate sentences where the 
courts merely set the maximum and leave it 
to some administrative board to determine 
the minimum. Some form of indefinite sen- 
tence is used in 9 States, and in 22 they are 
the predominant pattern, Actually definite 
sentences are being imposed now in upward 
of 40 percent of all felony convictions. 

It is not unusual to expect the speaker in 
a discussion such as this to come up with 
some solutions, but I think It better not to 
be dogmatic. The wiser approach is not to 
offer solutions forthwith but to encourage 
inquiry. There is hope in the American Law 
Institute's formulation of a criminal code 
and its other undertakings, and in such proj- 
ects as are now being planned by Mr. Jus- 
tice Jackson's group under the auspices of 
this association. The participation of the 
able head of our Criminal Division, Assist- 
ant Attorney General Warren Olney III, be- 
speaks the cooperation of the Department 
of Justice. 

Whether more objective criteria for sen- 
tencing can ever be developed than we have 
today or If it is possible to harmonize the 
various elements that demand consideration 
in the disposition of a criminal case, I do 
not know. I should, however, like to propose 
something for the attention of the research- 
ers and students. There is need for a more 
effective protection of the rights of the indi- 
vidual not inconsistent with the needs of the 
community; there is need too to protect 
society's interest where that has been lost 
sight of in meting out sentences. I suggest 
a study of the desirability of providing for 
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appellate review of sentences. I do not claim 
for the idea that it would accomplish a 
miracle but its merits deserve investigation. 

It is not a radical idea and is not alto- 
gether untried. In England, as you know, 
legislation authorizing appellate courts to 
review sentences was enacted in 1907. In 
order to discourage frivolous and unfounded 
appeals, the law empowers the higher courts 
not only to quash or reduce sentences they 
deem exceasive, but they may substitute such 
sentences as they think proper, whether they 
be more or less severe. The result is that 
sentencing judges exercise their power with 
moderation and restraint, and without going 
to unwarranted extremes of severity or 
leniency, for they know that the higher court 
will not tolerate abuses on their part. At the 
same time defendants do not lightheartedly 
seek review for they know that in appropriate 
cases the penalty may be increased. 

For years the American Law Institute has 
recommended appellate examination of crim- 
inal sentences. New York and perhaps a 
dozen other States permit reduction of sen- 
tences on appeal in certain types of cases, 
and in the military system sentences as well 
as judgments of guilt are reviewable as a 
Matter of course. 

In a certain case an appellate court had 
before it the appeal of a man in his early 
twenties who had raped his young sister-in- 
Jaw. There was no real doubt that he had 
committed the crime, yet there was a long, 
Meticulous inquiry in the trial about a 
Question that was hardly in dispute, name- 
ly, the man’s guilt. However, when the ver- 
dict was pronounced the man was subject 
to the will of the one judge in the trial 
court. The defendant was sentenced to be 
hanged, and the case was then appealed. 
The appellate tribunal came inevitably to 
the conclusion that the man had been proven 
guilty in accordance with all the rules and 
in accordance, as the judges thought, with 
the justice of the case. Some members of 
the court, however, felt grave misgivings 
about the appropriateness and justice of the 
death penalty under the circumstances. 
a eee they were powerless to inter- 

ere. 

In that case the governor commuted the 
Sentence to life imprisonment, thereby 
drawing upon himself considerable criticism 
Tor his so-called interfering with the courts. 
These unthinking critics did not realize that 
no court above the trial judge had ever ex- 
amined the sentence. “The courts,” spoken 
of with such unctuous veneration, was in 
this, as in other cases, only one man. Few 
People understand that on appeal the court 
is not permitted to pay any attention to the 
fitness of the penalty. Although in the case 
I have in mind the governor courageously 
intervened, it must be recognized that the 
duty of reviewing sentences should not ordi- 
narily rest on the governor, The judicial 
Process should have the internal means of 
Overcoming its own mistakes, 

It is no disrespect to trial judges to sug- 
gest that the provision of an appeal from 
the sentence, at least in the more serious 
Cases, would have a sobering and moderat- 
ing effect. Realization by the sentencing 
Judge that extreme behavior on his part is 
Subject to modification would prevent such 
an Incident as the sentence of 140 years, im- 
Posed upon a 17-year-old boy—7 consecu- 
tive 20-year sentences for a series of rob- 
beries committed in 1 night. The possi- 
bility of review would make itself felt even 
in cases not actually appealed. The exist- 
ence of the power would make its exercise 
Unnecessary in all but a few cases. 

If there is not to be a separation of the 
Sentencing from the guilt-finding function, 
and if the bench is to retain the power to 
Sentence with the vast discretion that the 
Criminal law necessarily lodges in the trial 
Judge, then it seems desirable to provide 
an appeal broad enough to prevent abuses 
and to lessen gross disparities. A proper 
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measure of uniformity In sentences is to be 
achieved not by inexorable statutory com- 
mands of minimum penalties regardless of 
circumstances, but rather by the occasional 
review in an appellate court of sentences 
passed by the trial judges in its jurisdiction. 
Equally to be avoided are two extremes: On 
the one hand the undeviating rigidity of 
statutes and on the other unappealable and 
sometimes capricious and inflamed sentenc- 
ing by a single man on the bench. 

It is often said that the appellate court 
lacks advantages possessed by the trial judge 
who has seen the witnesses and the defend- 
ant. This is true. On the other hand the 
appellate court has some advantages that 
are denied the trial Judge. On appeal there 
is less likelihood of emotional overtones from 
which even a conscientious trial judge may 
find it difficult to escape when he imposes 
sentence shortly after hearing of the de- 
fendant's outrageous conduct. The appel- 
late court also has the advantage of a wider 
perspective of cases. 

The fact that sentences must be deter- 
mined without the benefit of definite and 
reliable formulas is no reason for denying 
opportunity to test the judgment of the 
court on appeal. On the contrary, precisely 
because the trial judge is forced to operate 
with so little guidance in the legal rules a 
second glance at the product is all the more 
indicated. 

If it is not unfair to the trial Judge in an 
equity case or a law case on the civil side, to 
test not only his conclusions of law but his 
findings of fact, I do not see why in a crimi- 
nal case it should be considered an invasion 
of the trial judge's province for the higher 
court to review the sentence. Naturally, great 
weight should be given to the trial court's 
action, but it should not be considered 
sacrosanct. 

To the sentencing judge in serious cases it 
should be a source of comfort to know that 
any error he may have committed in this 
most crucial step of the whole trial is sub- 
ject to correction on appeal as rulings of 
less gravity may be tested and, if need be, 
corrected. Moreover, when affirmed on ap- 
peal, the trial Judge would have the satisfy- 
ing assurance that not only some technical 
rulings of his have been approved but that 
his judgment on the most momentous ques- 
tion in the case has been upheld. In exercis- 
ing the pardoning power the Chief Executive, 
too, would be able to act with greater confi- 
dence if he knew that not only the judge at 
nisi prius thought the sentence proper, but 
that on appeal the higher courts had sus- 
tained that judgment. 

If you hesitate at this extension of appel- 
late authority, I remind you that the right 
to any kind of appeal in criminal cases is 
only a century old; yet no one today would 
dream of withdrawing this established fea- 
ture of our law. 

May I conclude with the confident hope 
that this, like any proposal aimed to prevent 
the miscarriage of justice, may command at 
least the interest of this body of lawyers, 
serious about their role as ministers of jus- 
tice and devoted to the study and orderly 
reform of our system of criminal law. 


The Way Reds Crossed the Atlantic 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 
OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 
Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD a very en- 
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lightening article entitled “The Way the 
Reds Crossed Atlantic,” which appeared 
in the August 20, 1954, edition of U. S. 
News & World Report. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


From SECRET Rerorts—THE War THE REDS 
CROSSED ATLANTIC—PENETRATION OF AMER- 
ICAS BEGAN IN GuaTEMALA’s LABOR UNIONS 
How did Moscow call the tune for Guate- 

mala before the recent revolution which 

caused the fall of President Jacobo Arbenz? 

Just how high did the Communist power in 

Guatemala reach? How were the Commu- 

nists able to get so much power? 

United States intelligence agents for years 
kept tab on Communist operations in Gua- 
temala. Their findings were compiled re- 
cently for confidential use of American for- 
eign ministers at a scheduled meeting about 
Guatemala. When Arbenz was ousted, that 
meeting yas abandoned. Now the Depart- 
ment of State bas issued the findings in a 
white paper. 

Following is the text of excerpts from the 
white paper on communism in Guatemala, 
prepared early in July by the United States 
Department of State, and made public Au- 
gust 7, 1954: 

“In the present memorandum the Govern- 
ment of the United States presents informa- 
tion which reveals the following concerning 
the means and methods by which the inter- 
national Communist movement intervened 
in Guatemala to create this situation: 

1. That agents of international commu- 
nism: (a) Infiltrated key agencies of the 
Guatemalan Government; (b) established a 
network of interlocking political, labor, and 
mass organizations through which they con- 
trol the political activity of large groups of 
citizens; and (c) used subversion and the 
exploitation of indigenous political forces 
and social and economic problems in con- 
formity with the established tactics and 
methods of international communism. 

2. That Guatemala has progressively 
identified herself with the Soviet Union in 
international affairs, 

“3. That the shipment of arms and muni- 
tions of war to Guatemala from the Soviet 
orbit in the motorship Alheim could 
have been made only with the authorization 
of Soviet leaders for purposes related to their 
struggle with the free world. 

“The situation in Guatemala is clearly the 
product of a bold and sustained attempt to 
establish a Communist-controlled state in 
Western Hemisphere. In this way Guate- 
mala has become one of several points of con- 
flict between the free world and the Soviet 
orbit, and has created a clear threat to the 
sovereignty of Guatemala and the peace and 
security of America, 

7 . . . . 

“It is well known, however, that the Com- 
munist leaders in Guatemala, and wherever 
else in the hemisphere they may be active, 
are the servants of a foreign power which has 
its capital in Moscow. * * * 

“It is clear * * * that the present strat- 
egy of the Kremlin with respect to Latin 
America is that of diverting the attention 
of the Western Hemisphere from Communist 
maneuvers elsewhere (in Europe and Asia), 
of promoting anarchy within and among 
the American Republics, of weakening their 
defenses by sabotage and the development 
of increased possibilities for sabotage, and 
finally of demoralizing the hemisphere by 
discrediting the inter-American system and 
throwing the organization of its common 
defense into confusion. 

“The agents of international communism 
who came into Guatemala in 1944 and 1945 
infiltrated the new labor organizations and 
political parties, where they were received 
because their knowledge of organizational 
techniques was at a premium in a country 
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where labor unions and free political par- 
ties had long been suppressed. Using their 
influence within the parties, they quickly 
began the task of training a nucleus of 
young Gautemalans in Communist ideology 
and tactics. In 1945 they established a 
Marxist indoctrination school, the Escuela 
Claridad, within the first postrevolution na- 
tional labor federation, Confederación de 
Trabajadores de Guatemala (CTG). Its 
leading director was Abel Cuenca. There 
was, however, at this time still opposition 
to communism within the revolutionary 
movement. This opposition focused on the 
Escuela Claridad indoctrination school. The 
result was a split in the labor movement, 
and a group of then anti-Communist unions 
split off from the CTG to form the Feder- 
ación Sindical de Guatemala (PSG). In the 
end, the school was shut down by the Gov- 
ernment early in 1946, but Marmol, Cuenca, 
Solórzano and the others persisted in the 
efforts, using the classic Communist devices 
of secret Marxist study groups, to train pros- 
pective Communists in the revolutionary 
movement. [The white paper refers to Mi- 
guel Marmol Chicas as a Salvadorean Com- 
munist, to Abel and Max Cuenca as leaders 
of a Communist-led insurrection in El Sal- 
vador, and to Alfonso Solórzano as a Gua- 
temalan who had worked with Communists 
in Mexico.] 

“The clandestine study groups in the Gua- 
-temalan revolutionary parties and the labor 
unions made international Communist 
agents of a nucleus of young men in the 
revolution, including José Manuel Fortuny, 
then a deputy and leading politician in the 
Partido Acción Revolucionaria (PAR), Mario 
Silva Jonama, a young teacher who was 
shortly to become Under Secretary of Edu- 
cation, and Victor Manuel Gutierrez, already 
secretary general of the leading labor fed- 
eration at that time, the Confederación de 
Trabajadores de Guatemala (CTG). 

“By 1947, matters had progressed to the 
point where a clandestine Communist Party 
was successfully organized with these young- 
er men. * * * Its members hid the nature 
of their conspiracy by continuing to present 
themselves to the public as leaders of the 
progovernment revolutionary parties and 
the labor movement, and as government em- 
ployees. s 

. . * . . 

“From the cover of these positions, For- 
tuny and the rest of those trained in the 
tactics of international communism in the 
‘study groups’ continued the program of in- 
filtration of the revolutionary movement. 

. . * . * 

“At about the same time that the party 
was secretly founded, the Communists also 
began to establish the mechanism of ‘mass’ 
organizations to carry the Communist line 
to the youth, women, and students of the 
revolutionary movement. 

“The ‘mass’ organizations also provided a 
ready means to strengthen the links between 
the young Guatemalan Communist move- 
ment and the Soviet international Com- 
munist apparatus which controlled it,” 

TAKING OVER A REVOLUTION 

“It was not until after Col. Jacobo Ar- 
benz was inaugurated President of Guate- 
mala on March 15, 1951, that the Communist 
Party totally divested itself of the veil of 
secrecy and openly advanced in its cam- 
paign: (1) to complete its ascendancy over 
the remaining non-Communist elements in 
the revolution, and (2), to eliminate the op- 
position, in order to achieve control of Guate- 
malan political institutions. Fortuny had 
been one of the President's campaign ad- 
visers during the election, and less than 3 
weeks after the inauguration, on April 4. 
for the first time, he signed a public mani- 
Testo ‘Secretary General of the Communist 
Party of Guatemala’ thus proclaiming that 
a Communist Party existed in Guate- 
mala. 
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“Meanwhile in May, Louls Saillant, secre- 
tary general of the World Federation of Trade 
Unions (WFTU), and Vicente Lombardo 
Toledano, secretary general of the Confed- 
eraclon de Trabajadores de América Latina 
(CTAL), went to Guatemala to attend a pub- 
lic congress of transport workers’ unions 
and advised the Communist leaders of the 
Guatemalan labor movement to unite in 4 
single confederation. This was done at a 
labor congress in Guatemala in October, 
1951, which established the Confederación 
General de Trabajadores de Guatemala 
(CGTG), and elected the Communist leader, 
Gutiérrez, as its secretary general. The 
principal members of the CGTG executive 
committee which was elected were also 
avowed Communists. 

“The aims of the Communists who went to 
Guatemala to subvert the revolution were 
thus fulfilled in the sphere of labor organi- 
zation, and there has since been no success- 
ful opposition to the Communist leadership 
in the national labor organization. Shortly 
after the CGTG 4-day congress * * * Gu- 
tiérrez left for * * * Berlin and went on to 
Moscow. * * » 

“Early in 1952 the Communists began to 
lay the groundwork to exploit agrarian re- 
form to their own advantage. A little over 
a month after Gutiérrez returned from Mos- 
cow the central committee of the Partido 
Comunista de Guatemala devoted its first 
plenary session of the year, on February 
16-18, to agrarian reform, and heard Fortuny 
label it as the party's first task. After Con- 
gress convened on March 1 the Communists 
used their influence with the other govern- 
ment parties to obtain the election of Gu- 
tiérrez as president of the Congress’ special 
Committee on Agrarian Reform. President 
Arbenz introduced the agrarian reform law 
on May 10, and it to Gutiérrez’ committee 
that it was referred, * * * 

“The final version of the agrarian reform 
law * * did not merely provide for the 
expropriation and distribution of unused 
lands to satisfy the aspirations of the Guate- 
malan people but also contained within it 
means to advance Communist power in Gua- 
temala,. To administer the agrarian reform 
the law established a national agrarian coun- 
cil, departmental agrarian commissions, and 
local agrarian committees which were to be 
composed of representatives of the Govern- 
ment, of the Confederación General de Tra- 
bajadores de Guatemala (CGTG), and of the 
Confederación Nacional Campesina de Gua- 
temala (CNCG). * * he establishment of 
these bodies placed the Communists in a 
position to guide the course of the agrarian 
reform on every level.. 

“Simultaneously with their successful 
campaign to gain control of the agrarian re- 
form the Guatemalan Communists redoubled 
their efforts to establish a popular front, the 
tried tactic of communism. * * * 

“Following the 1953 elections, the Com- 
munists next worked successfully toward the 
conversion of its temporary Democratic 
Electoral Front into a permanent National 
Democratic Front, which would group all of 
the revolutionary forces under their influ- 
ence in accord with the classic Communist 
united front tactic. The revolutionary par- 
tles * * allowed the front to be enlarged 
by the Communist-dominated CGTG and 
the Communist-controlled CNCG, thus giv- 
ing the Communists preponderant control 
of it. This was a major achievement for the 
party, because out of the 10 representatives 
of the front who meet regularly with Presi- 
dent Arbenz to decide questions of national 
policy, 4 are avowed Communists and the 
remainder follow the Communist line. 

. . . * . 

“Today * * the international Commu- 
nist movement has most of Guatemala's po- 
litical life within its grasp. The Guatemalan 
Government is deeply infiltrated and its pol- 
icies profoundly influenced by leaders of the 
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Communist Party (Partido Guatemalteco del 
Trabajo), who travel frequently to Mos- 
cow. “rf P, 

“At the top level of Government, the Com- 
munist Party openly enjoys the support of 
President Arbenz. 

“At the levels of Government under the 
Presidency, Communist Infiltration has be- 
come so effective that the Communist PGT 
is now able to sway Guatemala's policies 
through the standard Communist device of 
the ‘National Democratic Front,’ which is 
largely replacing the Cabinet as the policy- 
making body. * * * 

“The number of Communist and Commu- 
nist sympathizers on the directing commit- 
tee of the front leaves no reasonable doubt 
whatever that this policy-forming body is 
under Communist domination.. 

“Among the Government agencies, the 
Communist PGT has made its deepest pene- 
tration into the National Agrarian Depart- 
ment.” 

PRESS, RADIO CONTROLLED 


“The field of Government information is 
also heavily infiltrated by Communists who 
control Government press and radio propa- 
ganda. * * » 

“The infiltration of Communists into the 
field of public education is such that Rafael 
Tischler, a registered member of the Com- 
munist PGT and visitor to the U. S. S. R. in 
1953, is secretary general of the National 
Teachers Union. * * * 

“The Communist penetration of the social- 
security system is carried out under Alfonso 
Solórzano., * * * : 

“The Communist Party has also installed 
one of members, Hugo Barrios Kiée, as Dep- 
uty Inspector General of Labor and infil- 
trated its members in other Government 
agencies, Although many of the Commu- 
nists in the Government are known, it is 
almost certain that the full list has not 
been revealed. 

“There can be no reasonable doubt that the 
Guatemalan Communist Party and the or- 
ganizations in control are instruments of 
the international Communist conspiracy.” 


Hasty Anti-Red Move in Congress Yields 
Bill of Dubious Wisdom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct attention to the follow- 
ing editorial that appeared in the Brook- 
lyn Eagle of August 20, 1954: 

Hasty ANTI-Rep Move IN CONGRESS YIELDS 
But or Dustious Wrspom 

In its effort to devise and enact a law 
for the more effective control of commu- 
nism in the United States, the 83d Congress 
has not given an inspiring performance. 
From the beginning, when the first extreme 
measure was hastily thrown together on the 
floor of the Senate, the handling of the 
problem has been marked by hysteria, irre- 
sponsibility, and demogagic politics. The 
bill finally passed by both the Senate and 
the House is less objectionable than the 
original version introduced by Senator Hum- 
PHREY but is nevertheless of dubious wisdom 
and value. 

The Humphrey bill, which would have 
made Communist Party membership a crime, 
punishable by a $10,000 fine and 5-year im- 
prisonment, saw the Ught of day under 
strange sponsorship. It was the brain 
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child of the liberal forces in the Senate. 
Notwithstanding its severe provisions, it 
caused a stampede in the Senate. With an 
election Just over the horizon and the men- 
ace of communism looming large in the 
minds of most voters, no one could afford 
to vote against it. 

This piece of legislation may not have re- 
fiected either sincerity or responsibility, but 
it represented a shrewd political maneuver 
by Democrats goaded ‘by Republican shrieks 
about Communists in Government and “20 
years of treason.” They induced the great- 
est deliberative body on earth to pass a bill 
which entered the danger zone of restriction 
of what a man may think. 

The compromise bill finally passed by both 
Houses yesterday follows closely the lines 
of the House bill, which outlawed the Com- 
munist Party as such. It eliminates the Sen- 
ate provision making mere membership in 
the Communist Party a crime punishable by 
a fine and Imprisonment but provides that a 
member shall be subject to the penalties set 
forth in the 1950 Internal Security Act. 

Under this act members of Communist- 
action groups are barred from employment 
by the Federal Government and in defense 
plants, also from obtaining a passport. In 
addition, if they fail to register, they are sub- 
ject to imprisonment for 5 years and to a fine 
of $10,000. 

Presumably, the bill will receive the ap- 
proval of President Eisenhower. It will add 
nothing to the power of Federal agencies to 
restrain the progress of communism, J. Ed- 
gar Hoover, who has demonstrated so often 
that his men have this situation in hand, and 
Attorney General Brownell have warned 
against the danger of driving the Reds un- 
derground. However, the raising of the issue 
has enabled both Republicans and Demo- 
crats, looking to November, to present them- 
selves to the electorate as uncompromising 
foes of subversion, 


Dealing With Communism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include a letter addressed to the editor 
of the New York Times by my good 
friend, the Reverend Dr. Joseph F. 
Thorning, associate editor of World Af- 
fairs. 

I have known Father Thorning for 
many years and have held him and his 
opinions in high esteem. I am in full 
agreement with the sentiments he has 
expressed in this letter and feel that 
they should be brought to the attention 
of my colleagues in the Congress. 
Drauins Wira COMMUNISM—EMPHASIS 

EHOULD Be ON IDENTIFICATION AND Expo- 

SURE, Ir Is FELT 
To the EDITOR OP THE New York TIMES: 

Due to the importance of the subject, may 
I be permitted to comment upon the excel- 
lence of the presentation made in the Times 
on August 5 by John R. Fitzpatrick on out- 
lawing the Communist Party. The latter, 
whose legal talents are appreciated in our 
Capital, maintained that, in our efforts to 
deal with Soviet agents in this country, our 
emphasis should be upon proper identifica- 
tion and exposure. 

This result, highly desirable on all secu- 
rity counts, can hardly be obtained with the 
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Communist Party outlawed. The best evi- 
dence on this score is available in the testi- 
mony of J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. Both Mr. 
Fitzpatrick and the Director are speaking 
in the light of national traditions, principles, 
and ideals which have kept our country in 
an atmosphere of freedom. 

To be sure, other nations with other tradi- 
tions may find that legal ostracism is the 
right approach. The people of Chile, who 
cherish liberty and progress, have seen fit to 
outlaw the Communists. Panama, in close 
proximity to the canal, has done the same 
thing. Cuba, which once was a headquar- 
ters for the diffusion of Soviet propaganda 
and the center of a network of totalitarian 
agents, no longer tolerates the Red Fascist 
organization. 

This attitude simply indicates that in some 
of the American republics local conditions 
demand drastic action. In our own country 
it can hardly be alleged that these condi- 
tions prevail. And we have good reason to 
cherish our own philosophy of good govern- 
ment. i 

Once public opinion can be educated to the 
point where instrumentalities of the Krem- 
lin may be regarded in the same way as Nazi 
criminais, there will be no need to do more 
than to hold such foreign agents up to the 
light of day. That is precisely why the So- 
viets and Soviet sympathizers in the United 
States who have done the most damage to 
the national interest have masqueraded un- 
der a variety of front associations. 

The Reverend Dr. Josern F. THORNING, 

Associate Editor of World Affairs. 

WASHINGTON, August 18, 1954. 


The Philippines and Her Neighbors—Vi- 
cente Villamin Discusses That Repub- 
lic’s Relations With Countries in East 
Asia and the United States, in Prepara- 
tion for the Southeast Asia Conference 
To Be Held in the Philippines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
eight nations, including the United 
States, will meet at Baguio, the summer 
capital of the Philippines, to form the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization, the 
SEATO. It will create a common front 
against any Communist aggression. 

For the information of all, Mr. Vicente 
Villamin, the well-known Filipino writer 
and student of international affairs has 
prepared a simple exposition of the situa- 
tion in that part of the world, using the 
Philippines as the basis for his discus- 
sion. Mr. Speaker, under unanimous 
consent, I extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp to include Mr. Villamin’s statement. 

Mr. Villamin's statement follows: 

THE PHILIPPINES AND Her NEIGHBORS 
(By Vicente Villamin) 
(Pt. II) 
THE PHILIPPINES AND THAILAND 

The Philippines and Thaijjand are two 
countries in southeast Asia that are deter- 
mined to fight the Communists, They re- 
pudiate communism, its principles and its 
evil works. They know that “peaceful co- 
existence” with the Communists is an invi- 
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tation to all sorts of trouble leading to the 
overthrow of their governments. 

The combined population of the Philip- 
pines and Thailand is roughly 40 million. 
The former has a mutual defense treaty with 
the United States, but the latter has not. 
However, Thailand and the United States 
maintain close relations with each other. 
Thailand is one of the stoutest upholders of 
the United Nations. 


THE PHILIPPINES AND NATIONALIST CHINA 


Nationalist China is temporarily located 
on Formosa. The Philippines, like the 
United States and a great majority of the 
free nations, recogniezs it as the only legiti- 
mate government of China. 

The Philippines is vitally interested in 
that Formosa does not fall into the hands 
of the Communists. She does not forget that 
Japan attacked and captured her from that 
island, which is a short distance from Luzon. 

It is thus but logical for the Philippines 
to render all possible aid and moral support 
to Nationalist China. It is self-defense for 
herself from the Communists. The first 
thing they should do is to examine their 
relations and eliminate all causes of misun- 
derstanding. Those misunderstandings are 
infinitesimal compared to their common in- 
terests, especially in the field of international 
security. 


THE PHILIPPINES AND JAPAN 


Not having ratified the Japanese peace 
treaty, signed in San Francisco, the Philip- 
pines is still technically at war with Japan. 
It is the lack of agreement between the two 
countries on the question of reparations that 
heid up the treaty's ratification by the Philip- 
pines. 

‘There is a modus vivendi in the meantime 
between the two countries. Diplomatic mis- 
sions are exchanged and trade relations are 
maintained on temporary basis. The bitter 
feeling among the Filipinos against the Japa- 
nese engendered by the last war has not yet 
completely abated. 

The United States has a mutual defense 
treaty with Japan as she has with the Philip- 
pines. In a general war against the com- 
munists in east Asia the Philippines and 
Japan might find themselves fighting to- 
gether the common enemy. The choice of 
the lesser evil would become the rule and the 
Filipinos might be obliged to prefer the Japa- 
nese to the Communists. Associated with 
the United States, Japan is not a menace to 
the Philippines. 8 

There should be formal peace between the 
Philippines and Japan and the reparations 
question settled. If there is a new general 
war in Asia before that is done, the repara- 
tions question will most likely be forgotten. 
The reparations provisions of the Versailles 
Treaty which ended World War I were forgot- 
ten when World War II started and not a 
word about them has been uttered ever since. 

The American people have justified cause 
to be bitter against their former enemies, the 
Japanese and the Germans, but they have 
found it necessary to be broadminded and 
practical about it and maintain friendly rela- 
tions with them now in the face of the 
greater evil of communism. 


THE PHILIPPINES AND COMMUNIST CHINA 


Communist China is the greatest menace 
to the security of the Philippines. Like So- 
viet Russia, it believes in imposing its au- 
thority on other countries. That is done by 
the process which they call “liberation.” 
That process starts with propaganda against 
the constituted government, the beauty of 
communism, and the glories of Soviet Russia 
and Communist China. Then eventually a 
fifth column is organized, agents are smug- 
gled in to act as advisors and leaders, and 
finally subversive actions are resorted to 
looking to the overthrow of the existing 
government. 

Communist China is working the shib- 
boleth of “Asia for the Asians” to their ad- 
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vantage. They are trying to convince free 
Asia that they shouid bow to its mandates 
as defined by them and throw overboard all 
their connections with the rest of the world. 
The Filipinos are too intelligent to be fooled 
by the Communists. But they cannot be too 
careful in keeping themselves untouched and 
unaffected by the subtle ways of the Chinese 
Communists and their sympathizers. 

With few exceptions, the Chinese In the 
Philippines are anti-Communist and pro- 
Nationalist China, In time of need and emer- 
gency they can be expected to come to the 
aid of the Philippines. This thought should 
lead the Philippine Government and people 
to consider them as a national asset, which 
they are in more ways than one, and as such 
they deserve friendly consideration. 


THE PHILIPPINES AND INDOCHINA 


The Philippines has never recognized the 
three associated states of Vietnam, Laos, and 
Cambodia as independent nations, although 
36 nations, including the United States and 
the Vatican State, have accorded them recog- 
nition. 

At the recent Geneva Conference the Phil- 
ippines did not take part in the diplomatic 
negotiations which led to the agreements on 
Indochina. Since those agreements are 
generally considered as a sellout of the three 
associated states, the Philippines was spared 
of the humiliation of such an ignominy, 

If and when the entire Indochina comes 
under Communist control, the security of 
the Philippines would be further endan- 
gered. It is improbable, at least for the 
present, that the Philippines would be called 
upon to send a military contingent to Indo- 
china as she did to Korea, In fact, the three 
associated states are prohibited under the 
Geneva agreements to ask or receive any 
military aid from any foreign country. 

Indochina produces two commodities—rice 
and rubber—that the free world needs. The 
Philippines can produce them. She should 
plan to produce them on a large scale in ex- 
pectation that someday all Indochina might 
become Communist dominated. 

THE PHILIPPINES AND INDIA 

India has 370 million people. The Commu- 
nists would not dare liberate or conquer In- 
dia. They will do in India what they did in 
China—win the leaders over first and then 
help them overthrow the existing govern- 
ment. 

India is described as neutralist on inter- 
national communism. She is taken to be 
anti-Communist internally and not so in- 
ternationally. She is in the twilight zone 
between the Communist and the free world. 
Her spokesmen in international conferences 
have often identified themselves with the 
positions taken by the Communists. India in 
her own way is trying to play the role of 
peacemaker and conciilator in the world. 

India is the No. 1 champion of Commu- 
mist China. She has not yet been able 
to settle her differences with Pakistan over 
Kashmir. She does not want to be a 
to the projected southeast Asia alliance, the 
SEATO. Burma and Indonesia follow gen- 
erally India’s leadership in international 
affairs. 

The Philippines cannot follow India. Her 
ease is different. With only 21 million peo- 
ple, when the Communists want to bring her 
into their orbit they will resort to the con- 
quering process of liberation. If China could 
be regained for the free world, Asia would be 
rid of communism and India’s neutralism 
might become outright anti-Communist both 
internally and internationally. Then the 
Philippines could look at India with greater 
admiration. 

THE PHILIPPINES AND INDONESIA 

The Philippines and Indonesia are coun- 
tries with the same agricultural products. 
But where the former has Manila hemp 
(abaca), the latter has coffee, quinine, and 
rubber—articles which the Philippines can 
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grow in bigger quantities. The two coun- 
tries are economic competitors, but their 
competition has not proved so far irksome 
to each other, 

Although geographically she is a part of 
southeast Asia, Indonesia does not want to 
be a party to the SEATO (Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization), the counterpart of 
NATO in Europe. She says that she does 
not want to be placed in a position to be 
committed to fight the Communists. She 
wishes to make the decision to fight or not 
by herself. But she does not say that it 
someday she has to fight the international 
Communist she would refuse the aid of 
other countries, especially those which are 
organizing the SEATO. 

Indcnesia’s repatriations question with 
Japan is not yet settled. It awaits the set- 
tlement of the Philippines reparations ques- 
tion. This fact keeps Japan from being more 
liberal to the Philippines, for what she does 
for the Filipinos she has to give in equal 
proportion to the Indonesians. In paren- 
thesis, the three Indochina states have not 
asked for reparations from Japan. And Com- 
munist China has not yet got the notion of 
asking Japan for reparations. She might do 
so and make it a bargaining point in her 
dealings with Japan. 


THE PHILIPPINES AND THE UNITED STATES 


Between the Philippines and the United 
States there is a special relationship. It 
sprung from their partnership of about 50 
years’ duration. Voluntarily the United 
States created the Philippine independent 
nation, continuing economic arrangements 
to buttress the economic foundation of the 
new naticn. ; 

As far back as 1902, in the act of the 
United States Congress under which the 
Philippines were to be governed, the Fill- 
pinos were given the same rights and privi- 
leges as are vouchsafed to American citizens 
under the Bill of Rights in the United States 
Constitution by incorporating the Bill of 
Rights in that act of Congress. Thus the 
Filipinos were never slaves under the Ameri- 
can flag, 

In the course of time the Philippines was 
granted, while still associated with the United 
States as a junior partner, two concessions 
which made the Philippines practically an 
independent political entity, and self-sup- 
porting financially. The Philippine Govern- 
ment was made a government by Filipinos, 
and Philippine products were considered do- 
mestic and admitted to the United States 
duty free. 

Today the Republic of the Philippines has 
a mutual-defense treaty with the United 
States and maintains close and cordial rela- 
tions with her. The United States considers 
the Philippines the show window of democ- 
racy In Asia, and she has every reason, espe- 
cially under the present Chief Executive, 
Ramon Magsaysay, to be proud of the nation 
that she brought into existence on July 4, 
1946. 


Death of a Patriot: De Gasperi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, in times 
such as these in the world’s history, 
when loyalty and dedication to princi- 
ples of national honor are attributes not 
always found in persons of high place 
in government, all of us note with a sin- 
cere and profound sorrow the passing 
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away, on August 19, of Alcide de Gas- 
peri, 8 times Premier of Italy and a true 
friend of the cause of democracy. 

He was our friend and he will be 
missed. 

Premier de Gasperi turned his every 
effort and energy, throughout the course 
of his 73 years of life, to the cause of 
his native land. He fought the good 
fight, from early youth, to raise the lot 
of his countrymen. His record of par- 
ticipation in public affairs is unexcelled. 
Under his leadership, the popular party 
of Italy broke with Mussolini. For this 
he was forced into retirement and later 
jailed. 

But his spirit never broke. 

His continued opposition to the forces 
of tyranny which had seized power al- 
most cost him his life on a number of 
occasions. He was forced to seek sanc- 
tuary in the Vatican, together with oth- 
ers who were, during World War II. 
working to advance the cause of free- 
dom. 

At the close of the conflict on Italian 
soil he became leader and party secre- 
tery of the newly formed Christian 
Democrat Party. His rise was swift and 
by 1945 he had become Premier. 

De Gasperi, taking over the reins of 
government at a time when confusion 
and chaos seemed ready to submerge all 
beneath its weight, accomplished in- 
credible: changes. He strove, with 
marked success, to raise conditions 
among the rank-and-file and it might 
well be said that he, by the power of his 
character and by dint of his unflagging 
energies, turned the tide for Christianity 
against communism in the famous elec- 
tion of 1948. 

Since that time, he battled the Com- 
munists in Italy, assisting greatly in 
the work of European unity and defense 
within the framework of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization. It was he 
who was most responsible for Italian 
participation in that group. 

It has been said that in the turbulent 
story of many republics, the fate of all 
may, at one time more than all others, 
hang upon a people's ability to bring 
forth from their midst the man to meet 
the moment, and so doing, provide the 
strength to meet the hour. 

Such a man was De Gasperl. 

He seems to have been divinely or- 
dained to light the way in the difficult 
task of reconstruction of his beleaguered 
country. His name and his stature were 
enough to swing the tide against the Red 
plague of communism, which since the 
end of World War II has beset his coun- 
try on all sides. In fighting the cause 
of freedom at home, he greatly 
strengthened the position of the free al- 
liance in Europe and throughout the 
world. Italy's situation was such that, 
had she fallen to communism, the West 
might have suffered an irreparable loss, 
not to mention the suffering which 
would have been inflicted upon a 
troubled people, weary from over a dec- 
ade of strife and weakened by internal 
difficulties. 

The name De Gasperi, as long as 
faith and courage and loyalty are 
counted as desirable traits in a man, will 
stand for firmness of character and 
strength of mind and purpose in the 
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never-ending guest for freedom among 
the peoples of the earth. 

As an implacable archantagonist of 
communism, he demonstrated, irrefuta- 
bly, that communism can be beaten, if 
those who have the opportunity will but 
take strength and heart to do so. 

He proved, through every day of his 
long and useful life, that it matters not 
what the odds may be, so long as you 
work unceasingly with what you have to 
further the cause of that which you 
know to be just and right. 


Long and Distinguished Service ef Hon. 
Nobert Crosser ia the House of Rep- 
resentatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to pay trib- 
ute to my colleague and associate, the 
Honorable Rogert Crosser. For 14 years 
I have had the pleasure of serving in the 
Congress with Bop Crosser, or “Mr. 
Gos,” as he is affectionately know to 
most of us. For 12 years out of these 14 
years, I have been intimately associated 
with him on the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee. And for 4 years, 
during the 81st and 82d Congresses, Mr. 
Bos served as chairman of our com- 
mittee. - 

Bos Crosser has given unstintingly of 
his time and talents to the service of 
his fellowmen. If you try to describe 
Mr. Bos, you run into some difficulties, 
because he does not fit any conventional 
pattern. Born in Scotland, he has 
brought with him to this country a her- 
itage of rugged independence. He has 
coupled this independence with indomi- 
table courage. A lesser man might have 
given up struggling against difficult 
physical odds. Not so Mr. Bos. 

One reason, perhaps, apart from his 
Scotch ancestry, for his courage and 
perseverance is Bon Crosser’s deeply re- 
ligious attitude. Again, Mr. BOB'S re- 
ligicn does not fit a conventional mold. 

Recently, we had an informal farewell 
luncheon in honor of Mr. Bos. The 
luncheon was attended by the Speaker, 
Mr. Martin; the majority leader, Mr. 
KaLLECK; the former Speaker, Mr. RAY- 
BURN; and most of the members of our 
committee. Those who spoke at the 
luncheon of Bos Crosser’s service in 
Congress and on the Interstate and For- 
eien Commerce Committee. When it was 
Boe Crosser’s turn to say a few words, 
he did not speak of the many years which 
he has spent in Congress and of his 
achievements in the legislative field. 
Mr. Bon spoke in deeply felt words of his 
conception of man's relation to God. 

If he were not the modest man that 
he is, Bos Crosser might well have 
Spoken on this occasion of his achieve- 
ments throughout his many years of 
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service in Congress. He might have 
spoken of his struggle for the passage of 
legislation to achieve better working con- 
ditions for the working people and par- 
ticularly for railroad workers. He might 
have spoken of his untiring efforts to 
secure legislation providing for retire- 
ment benefits for railroad workers. 

Recently the House unanimously 
passed amendments to the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act broadening the benefits 
provided under that act. Bor Crosser is 
generally considered the father of this 
legislation. When these amendments 
were considered, many Members of the 
House paid tribute to Bos Crosser and 
his achievements in the Congress in be- 
half of railroad workers. Today, I want 
to take this opportunity to join the Mem- 
bers who spoke then praising Mr. Cros- 
SER'S accomplishments. 

As I have said, all through these years, 
Mr. Bos has maintained an independ- 
ence of action and thought that has 
made him respected and honored by his 
colleagues on both sides of the aisle. All 
through his long years of service, he has 
been proud of the fact that he was not 
beholden to any political organization 
and that his actions and his votes in the 
Congress were dedicated solely by his 
best judgment of what is best for his fel- 
lowmen. His retirement will lose to the 
Congress and to our committee the serv- 
ices of a man whose services and talents 
are hard to replace and I assure you that 
I feel a great personal loss in Eos 
CrossEr’s retirement. 


Farmers’ Home Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to call your attention to an agency in 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, the Farmers’ Home Administra- 
tion, where some remarkable improve- 
ments have been made under the Eisen- 
hower administration. 

The Farmers’ Home Administration, 
through loans and other assistance, 
helps small farmers place their opera- 
tions on a more efficient basis. The 
agency also provides emergency loans 
for farmers who because of drought, 
floods, or similar disasters need a sup- 
plemental source of credit. 

Under the Eisenhower administration 
the lending activities of this agency 
have been increased 28 percent. Ad- 
ministrative overhead costs have been 
cut 20 percent. Loan making and servic- 
ing authority has been decentralized 
and placed at the county level close to 
the farmers. Additional powers have 
been given the agency that tremendously 
broaden its ability to help farmers de- 
velop their farms, build and improve 
farm homes, acquire land, weather emer- 
gencies, install irrigation and other 
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water facilities, and carry out soil con- 
servation measures. 

Let me review each of these improve- 
ments briefly. 

First, the expansion of lending activ- 
ities. In fiscal 1954, during the first full 
year under the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, the Farmers’ Hcme Administration 
made or insured loans totaling $292,- 
452,000. This was a 28-percent increase 
over the amount loaned in 1953—and 
more funds had been advanced in 1953 
than in any previous year. 

Two-thirds of the funds loaned were 
advanced through the regular programs 
of the agency to operators of family-type 
farms, who needed credit to improve and 
adjust their operations, buy and improve 
farms. More credit was advanced to 
these small farmers than had ever been 
advanced in any year by the Farmers’ 
liome Administration or its predecessor 
agencies. 

About one-third of the amount loaned 
was handled through the emergency- 
loan programs which serve the emer- 
gency credit needs of all farmers, in- 
cluding small ones. These loans, which 
include the livestock and economic emer- 
gency loans authorized in the Ist session 
of the 83d Congress, have enabled thou- 
sands of drought-stricken farmers to 
keep going, have prevented countless 
foreclosures and forced liquidations. 

Now let us see what the Eisenhower 
administration has accomplished in this 
agency in the way of more efficient and 
economical administration. Since July 
1, 1953, the administrative budgets for 
this agency have been reduced by $5,800,- 
000, or approximately 20 percent. 

It is hard to believe that such a re- 
duction in the cost of operation could 
be made while activities were being in- 
creased. But such is the case. 

Here are some of the things that were 
done to cut overhead costs. Four area 
finance offices and the national finance 
office of the agency were combined into 
one office in St. Louis. The Washing- 
ton staff was reduced by 35 percent. 

The State office staffs were also re- 
duced. However, at the county level 
where the agency comes in direct con- 
tact with the farmer, care was taken in 
realining the offices to maintain an ade- 
quate number of contact points for loan 
making and servicing. 

Further savings in time and money 
were achieved by eliminating a duplicate 
set of files on 60,000 real-estate loans, 
but cutting out unnecessary reports and 
forms by simplifying procedures. 

At the same time the services of the 
agency were greatly strengthened and 
improved by the placing of added au- 
thority in the hands of the men who run 
the program at the county level. 

The importance of this step cannot be 
overstated. In the long run it may prove 
to be the greatest improvement measure 
taken in the reorganization of the 
agency. 

Here is what was done. 

County supervisors, the men who work 
directly with the farmers, are being given 
the power of final approval on a much 
larger percentage of the loans. Many 
loans that in the past were held up until 
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an official from a higher echelon could 
find time to review and approve them 
will, in the future, be approved quickly 
in the county. 

County supervisors have also been 
given more authority in dealing with 
farmers and local lenders on loans serv- 
icing matters. 

To expedite real-estate loanmaking 
the appraisal work of the agency is being 
placed in county offices, closer to the 
farmers to be served. Practically all the 
handling of real-estate insurance has 
been transferred from State to county 
offices. 

In addition, greater use is being made 
of State and county committees. The 
new State committees, made up of five 
State agricultural leaders, are being 
asked to take an extremely independent 
view of the operations of the agency in 
their State, Any further improvements 
they suggest will be given the most care- 
ful consideration. 

The three-member county committee, 
composed of men whose judgment is 
highly réspected in their communities, 
will also be relied upon to a greater extent 
than in the past to help adapt national 
policies to local needs. These committee- 
men have all been reminded that it is 
their decision and not the Government's 
as to whether or not a farmer meets the 
eligibility requirements for the agency’s 
services. 

Services of other public and private 
organizations are being used to the full- 
est extent possible. During the past 
year the Farmers’ Home Administration 
entered into an agreement with the Fed- 
eral Extension Service under which the 
services of the extension home demon- 
stration agents are being used to the 
greatest extent possible by the farm fam- 
ilies who borrow from the Farmers Home 
Administration. 

Every possible step is being taken to 
make sure that no Government funds 
are advanced when private or coopera- 
tive credit is available to meet the needs 
of the applicants. The agency does not 
lend funds when the farmer can obtain 
the funds from his regular credit sources, 
During the past year agency officials 
have contacted private lenders through- 
out the country to make sure that this 
policy was understood. 

The record on legislation affecting the 
activities of this agency is as spectacular 
as all of the other improvements. Ihave 
already mentioned the special livestock 
and emergency loans provided by the 83d 
Congress last summer. 

In addition, Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act amendments, placed on the 
statute books a few days ago, will greatly 
increase the ability of the Farmers Home 
Administration to meet the needs of 
small farmers who turn to the agency 
for assistance. 

Here is the background behind these 
amendments. Under the insured mort- 
gage program admministered by the 
Farmers’ Home Administration, farmers 
can obtain loans to buy or develop 
family-type farms or to enlarge small 
farms to a point where they are efficient 
family-type units. 

Funds for insured loans can be sup- 
plied by banks, insurance companics, 
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or any other source of private or co- 
operative credit. The full value of the 
loan is insured by the Government. For 
several years the interest that private 
lenders receive on these loans has been 
set by law at 3 percent, and the money 
market has been such that only a few 
insured loans have been made each year. 
Lenders found they could get a better 
return elsewhere. Public Law 521 per- 
mits the Secretary of Agriculture to 
change the interest rate to match fluc- 
tuations in the money market. If neces- 
sary, he can place the return to the 
lender on insured loans as high as 4 
percent, 

As of today it is not known exactly 
what rate will bring in sufficient funds 
to carry on a reasonable program of 
adequate size to meet the needs. The 
agency is surveying the market and will 
set its sights accordingly. 

The one thing that is clear, and the 
most important element, is that in the 
future thousands of eligible farmers will 
not be turned away because of lack of 
funds. 

The agency has on hand about 24,000 
applications for farm ownership loans. 
Many of these applicants are eligible for 
insured loans. There are also thousands 
of farmers who need a loan of this type, 
who have not applied for one, because 
it is common knowledge in rural areas 
that the agency for years has lacked 
funds for farm purchase and develop- 
ment. In addition these insured loans 
will take the place of direct Government 
loans for farm housing. 

The principle of insuring private loans 
rather than making direct Government 
loans will soon be carried a step farther. 
With further immense benefits to the 
farmers of our country. 

S. 3137, recently passed by both 
Houses, will make water facilities and 
soil-conservation loans available on a 
direct and on an insured basis through- 
out the Nation. 

This is an extremely important piece 
of legislation. The water-facility loans 
enable farmers to buy pumps, drill wells, 
install irrigation systems, and take simi- 
lar steps needed to supply their fields, 
their stock, and their families with an 
adequate water supply. The soil-conser- 
vation loans will enable farmers to build 
terraces, improve their pastures, and 
finance a wide variety of soil-conserving 
measures. 

At a time when drought annually 
threatens thousands of farm enterprises, 
when soil conservation is needed on mil- 
lions of acres, these new loans—only the 
water-facility loans have been available 
before, and they were limited to the 
Western States—these new loans will 
give farmers throughout the width and 
breadth of the land a chance to build for 
themselves a kind of security that here- 
tofore they have always wanted but were 
never able to finance. 

All in all, the record set by the Eisen- 
hower administration in the Farmers’ 
Home Administration is one worth 
noting. 

A great increase has been made in the 
scope and the size of the services ren- 
dered the Nation's farmers. At the same 
time major economies have been 
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achieved in administration. It is a 


record of which we can all be proud. 


Unrreo Srates DEPARTMENT or AGRICULTURE, 
Farmers HOME ADMINISTRATION 


Comparison of amounts loaned in fiscal years 
1953 and 1954 


Percent 
Program 1953 1954 ohanga, 
1953-54 
REGULAR PROGRAMS 
Furm ownership: 
P $18, 992, 8 10, 538, HA7 2.9 
ET a al 10, G39, 227| . 405705) —10. 8 
Total, farm own- 
orn. 29, G83,.006) 29, 069, 4% —2.1 
Farm hotising.. 2... 10, 204, 417) 16,067,004) 1. 7 
Preah Sat Ne 2 
Production and sub- 
sistonee: 
Horrowed funds 19, 999, 9311139, 096, 321 16.7 
State corporution 
Wein 9. 785, 905 7,358,453) —24. 7 
Total, production 
sud subxistenco. |129, 765, 836) 147, 354, 774 13.6 
= _— eee 


Water facilitiog: 


Individunis nu.. 4,931,784] 5,002. 300 1.4 
Asocistions.......-| 1,068, 154] 1,497, 600! 40.2 
Total, water facil- 
ies i N 5, 099,939 6, 490, 06 8.3 
= = = 
Subtotal, regular 
POBTAMS. nuaa 184, 743, 688) 198, 992, 134 7. 7 
—— —— ——— ——ſ 
EMERGENCY PROGRAMS 
Emorgency: . 
Troduction_........ 43,099, 739) 31,740,044] —26.4 
Economic. na... O} 26, 244, 174 
Bpecial livestock... O| 35, 164, 1. 
) | eee 3 TOG, KGN 206, 600) 1. 3 
Orchard aan 91, 175 15, —83, 2 
Subtotal, emar- 
Kency programs | 43,957,779) 93,460,068} 112.6 
— f 
Total, all loans. . 228, 701, 407/203, 452, 802 27.9 


Prospects of War in Asia—The Challenge 
of Red China—The Organization of a 
Southeast Asia Alliance“ We Have a 
Just and Winning Cause Against the 
Communists” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, on 
September 6 eight nations will convene 
in Baguio in the Philippines to organize 
the southeast Asia alliance against Com- 
munist aggressions. That is a step in 
the right direction. I would have liked 
to have seen Nationalist China, the Re- 
public of Korea, and Japan in that al- 
liance, but I understand that their exclu- 
sion does not mean that they are not 
going to receive the aid of the free world 
in case they are attacked by the Com- 
munists, 

I like to see the United States enter 
into a mutual defense treaty with Na- 
tionalist China as she has such a treaty 
with Japan, the Republic of Korea, the 
Philippines, New Zealand, and Australia, 
I understand that General Van Fleet, as 
the President’s personal representative 
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in a recent study of Asia, is in favor of 
it. I hope that in the next session of 
Congress such a treaty would become a 


Mr. Speaker, I wish to extend my re- 
marks by making as a reo 
statement of Mr. Vicente Villamin, a 
Filipino intellectual leader and sincere 
friend of the United States. I had the 
pleasure of inserting in the RECORD Sey- 
eral of his previous statements and ar- 
ticles. They have been appreciated and 
praised by Members of Congress, admin- 
istration officials, and private individ- 
uals and organizations. They are a val- 
uable contribution to the real under- 
standing of the Asian situation and the 
role the- United States is playing in 
meeting Communist subversion and ag- 
gression. They also contain many time- 
ly and constructive ideas and suggestions. 

Mr. Villamin’s statement, being part 
III of a series, follows: 

Prospects oy War IN Asta—Sourteast Asta 
TREATY ORGANIZATION, THE SEATO 
(By Vicente Villamin) 
(Pt. III) 

Today America and Red China are face to 
face with each other as enemies in fact. 
Win there be a shooting war between them? 
That depends on Red China, America will 
not start it. 

Red China is mad at America because 
America is preventing her from carrying 
out her conquest of free Asia. Like Soviet 
Russia, Red China believes in conquering 
Other countries to make herself great and 
strong. 

Red China has declared that she will take 
Formosa. America has let her understand 
that she will aid Formosa in resisting the 
attack. That is notice to Red China that 
there will be a shooting war if she attacks 
Formosa. 

America’s chief reasons for protecting 
Formosa were given by Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur in his address to a joint session of 
the United States Congress on April 19, 1951, 
when he said, “I have strongly recommended 
in the past as a matter of military urgency 
that under no circumstances must Formosa 
fall under Communist control.“ [Applause.] 
“Such an eventuality would at once threaten 
the freedom of the Philippines and the loss 
of Japan, and might as well force our western 
frontier back to the coasts of California, Ore- 
gon, and Washington.” 

What are the prospects of a shooting war 
with Red China? 

Although recognizing the difficulty of 
crossing 90 miles of water from the main- 
land to attack Formosa and the chance of 
failing in the attempt, Red China might feel 
obliged to deliver the attack to save face and 
to maintain prestige, which at the moment 
is quite high. 

At the same time Red China, in talking 
about taking Formosa and liquidating Na- 
tionalist China, may have for its primary 
purpose to Induce the General Assembly of 
the United Nations which will meet on Sep- 
tember 21 to admit her to its membership in 
the place of Nationalist China. 

Red China believes that after becoming a 
member of the United Nations as the repre- 
sentative of China, the effect would be the 
outlawing of Nationalist China and then 
she would demand that America stop help- 
ing Formosa, That would, in turn, have 
the effect of facilitating the liquidation of 
Nationalist China by Red China and caus- 
ing no end of embarrassment to America. 
That is why there is a respectable opinion in 
America to have her resign from the United 
Nations if Red China is admitted to its 
membership. 
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A deterrent on Red China is her knowledge 
that America is determined to meet her war- 
like moves. That knowledge was induced 
into Red Chinas consciousness by both 
America's words and deeds in dealing with 
her contemporary provocations. 

What is the attitude of Russia toward the 
existing tensions between America and Red 
China? 

It must be one of present ostensible co- 
operation with Red China and secret prospec- 
tive desire to see America and Red China 
go to war with each other. Such a war 
would weaken or destroy the combatants and 
make Russia the overpowering nation in the 
world, which would thereby be compelled to 
adopt the Russo-Communist way of life. 

Deep in the consciousness of Russia is a 
natural fear of the growing strength of Red 
China. Russia, old and new, is guilty of 
perpetrating all sorts of iniquities against 
China. She must know that, although the 
present Red Chinese leaders are functioning 
with her, the Chinese people have no love at 
all for Russia and her way of life. The day 
is bound to come when Russia would be 
public poison to China, 

The Chinese people will realize more 
clearly that between America and Russia the 
former is their genuine friend and the latter 
their inevitable enemy, To make them real- 
ize that would be one of the most urgent 
and constructive tasks of America. It would 
lead to the disintegration of the Red Chinese 
regime and the winning of China back to 
the family of free nations. That, in turn, 
would make China a friend instead of an 
enemy of America. 

As a token of America’s good intentions 
toward the Chinese people and providing 
them with the means of a better life than 
what the present Red regime is giving them, 
she should assure them that she would fi- 
nance and direct an economic plan for China 
if they reestablish Nationalist China on the 
mainiand, 

Such an economic plan might call for an 
outlay of $10 billion for a period of 5 years. 
That amount would represent less than 3 
percent of the annual income of the Amer- 
ican people. That investment is to make 
China a friend instead of an enemy. As a 
friend, China would save America in de- 
fense and other expenditures many times 
the amount of the investment and at the 
same time diminish substantially the pow- 
er of Russia and thereby begin the dissolu- 
tion of communism in the world. 

The fact must be emphasized that if the 
Chinese people are not won over to the free 
world and they develop as the Russian peo- 
ple did under the Communist blueprint 
America will be faced simultaneously by the 
Russian menace in the Atlantic and the Chi- 
nese menace in the Pacific. 

The latter menace would be even greater 
than the former when all of East Asia, in- 
cluding Japan, is overcome by Red China's 
overwhelming force. 

The organization of resistance against Red 
China is obviously of the highest moment. 

The first thing to do is to give adequate 
support to Nationalist China on Formosa. 
It is to enable her to roll back a Red invasion. 
When the invasion falls, then Nationalist 
China could proceed to the reoccupation of 
the mainland. There is when and where the 
Chinese economic development plan would 
help tremendously in the winning over of 
the Chinese people to freedom and democracy 
under Nationalist China. 

The creation of an alliance of free nations 
in southeast Asia might not be of direct as- 
sistance to Nationalist China, but it would 
be a definite notice to Red China and to 
Soviet Russia that eight nations—the United 
States, Great Britain, France, the Philippines, 
Thailand, Pakistan, New Zealand, and Aus- 
tralla—will resist their trespass and aggres- 
sion of defined arenas in southeast Asia. 
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The pooling of the moral and material 
forces of those eight nations for the purpose 
of antagonistic cooperation against the Com- 
munists should have a sobering effect on the 
Communists themselves and stabilizing in- 
fluence in the international condition in all 
of east Asia. 

The participation of America in that alli- 
ance is in line with the objectives set forth 
in her treaties of mutual defense and secu- 
rity with the Philippines, New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and the Republic of Korea. It 
might be stated parenthetically that such 
treaties might likely be entered into between 
the United States and Nationalist China and 
Thailand as a logical part of her program of 
defense and peace in Asia. 

Let a candid world witness what the Amer- 
ican participation in the war in Korea and 
nonparticipation in the war in Indochina 
have meant. In Korea, the war stopped un- 
der a cease-fire and armistice and the Red 
Chinese and Red North Koreans got nothing 
in the way of territorial, political, and mili- 
tary concessions. On the contrary, in Indo- 
china under a similar stoppage of the war, 
the Red Chinese and the Red Vietnamese got 
valuable territorial, political, and military 
concessions from France. 

Pree Asia is keen in its appreciation of the 
spirit and determination of America to up- 
hold the reign of law and to oppose the evil 
works of the Communists. Free Asia wilt 
stand by and be with America, “sink or swim, 
live or die.“ The alternative would be domi- 
nation by the Communists which is as tragic 
as death itself. 

America's leadership in Asia thus acquired 
majestic significance. It is as certain as there 
is God in heaven that America will stand 
by and be with free Asia in the face of the 
onslaughts, the chicaneries and the trick- 
eries of the Communists. The fate and des- 
tiny of the entire world hinge on what trans- 
pires in Asia in the immediate future. 

We of the free world must convince our- 
selves that our cause against the Commu- 
nists is not only a just cause but also a win- 
ning cause. Convinced of this, we cannot 
lose in the fight to uphold it. 

We must never forget that in Russia, the 
center of communism in the world, not more 
than 3 percent of the people are Commu- 
nists and in China less than 1 percent are 
Communists. In other words, 97 percent of 
the Russians and 99 percent of the Chinese 
do not see eye to eye with their respective 
governments, while the situation is the re- 
verse of that in the free world. That is the 
first reason why we have a winning cause. 

In China, as in Russia, the Communists are 
breaking up the home. For instance, they 
are making the children report on the daily 
doings and sayings of their parents to the 
Communist precinct leaders. That is in- 
tended to sow the seeds of disloyalty to and 
disregard of their parents in the hearts and 
minds of the children so they can give them- 
selves up body and soul to the Communist 
government, which is a government of men 
and not of law, a government is daily proving 
that it is bereft of conscience, of decency, 
and or reason. 

The issue in the world today Is to whom 
shall humanity look for guidance, assist- 
ance, and protection—to America or to 
Russia? 

The answer is to America, not to Russia 
and, for that matter, not to Red China, 

And why? America is magnanimous, hu- 
man, and constructive and she has the ca- 
pability as well as the desire to be of heip 
and service to other peoples. On the con- 
trary, Russia and China do not possess such 
capability and desire. They are for their own 
aggrandizement, first, last, and always, 
Their propaganda to the contrary is a tissue 
of falsehoods and misrepresentations, On 
top of it all, their Communist principles are 
unhuman, inhuman, selfish, and wicked. 
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As the eight nations meet at Baguio, the 
pleasant summer capital of the Philippines, 
Jet free Asia give an overpowering demon- 
stration of its devotion to freedom and de- 
mocracy and its trust and confidence in 
America, her principles and institutions and 
her determination to save the world from 
communism and its evil works. 


Trade With the Philippines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 ~ 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, the first 
of last July this Congress passed H. R. 
9315 amending the Philippine Trade Act 
of 1946 by delaying the imposition of 
graduated tariffs on imports from the 
Philippines into the United States, which 
would have begun July 4. \ 

When this matter was first brought 
up in this Chamber on June 22, I ob- 
jected to its consideration by unanimous 
consent. 

These objections were based on the 
fact that the Philippines, by Act 698, 
had materially limited the importation 
of American leaf tobacco and leaf-to- 
bacco products into the Philippines, in 
violation of the spirit and intent of its 
trade agreement with the United States, 
under the Philippine Trade Agreement 
of 1946. 

Subsequently, Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, 
special representative of President Mag- 


saysay of the Philippines, with the rank 


of Ambassador, communicated and as- 
sured me, for the President and him- 
self, that this situation would be elimi- 
nated at a special session of the Phil- 
ippine Congress to be held shortly there- 
after. 

In view of these assurances from such 
high sources, I withdrew my objections 
and the bill passed the House, by unani- 
mous consent, on June 23. Within the 
past 2 weeks the Philippine Congress has 
passed a bill, which not only fails to 
eliminate the discrimination against 
American leaf tobacco, but actually adds 
further restrictions to its importation 
into the Philippines. This new law pro- 
vides that for 1956 and succeeding years, 
no American tobacco can be imported 
into the Philippines, except in quanti- 
ties sufficient to maintain the manu- 
facture of tobacco products in the Philip- 
pines at the level of the preceding year, 
after all locally produced tobacco has 
been bought and used, It further pro- 
vides excessive and arbitrary support 
prices for local tobacco production, far 
in excess of world prices. 

Mr. Speaker, the Philippines have 
failed to live up to their agreements, 
both in violating their trade agreement 
with the United States and failing to 
live up to the promises given me per- 
sonally. 

Any restriction on the volume of im- 
portation of tobacco from the United 
States into the Philippines is a viola- 
tion of their agreement with us. 
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Increasing allowable imports for 1954 
from 25 to 40 percent of 1950 imports 
is a mere gesture and is continuing a 
materia] violation. 

But, in 1955 they go back—now by 
Jaw and not by regulation—to the sit- 
uation existing when I objected to con- 
sidering H. R. 9315 and then in 1956 
they go to a formula far more restric- 
tive than those I called attention to on 
June 22. 

Mr. Speaker, presumably there will be 
conferences between the Philippines and 
the United States, on an executive level, 
in the next few months. But, ultimately, 
this Congress must act to effect any 
change in the existing trade relations as 
requested by the Philippines. 

I serve notice now that at that time 
I will remember commitments made, ad- 
hered to, and violated, and be influenced 
by the failure of the Philippines to live 
up to their commitments. 


Reasons Why Mississippians Want 
Segregation Told by Legislator 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I have 
a statement by the Honorable Edwin 
White, member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, State of Mississippi, regard- 
ing segregation in the public schools. 
As Mr. White’s statement is so clear, 
accurate, and fair and states the situa- 
tion as to the relationship between the 
two races in the South, I believe it is 
of value to the people of the entire 
Nation. I commend Mr. White for bis 
clear and worthwhile article and ask 
that same be included in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment will be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

REASONS WHY MISSISSIPPIANS WANT 
SEGREGATION 

In no State of the American Union has 
there been more reai kindness and friend- 
ship between the white and colored people 
than in Mississippi. 

Neither the white nor the colored people 
asked for the May 17 decision of the United 
States Supreme Court which declared un- 
constitutional our separate system of public 
schools for the races. Therefore, we should 
not let this Court decision come between us, 
or turn back the progress which we have all 
worked hard to bring about. 

The Mississippi Legislature has been in- 
terested in and has greatly helped the col- 
ored people of this State. 

They receive the larger part of the millions 
of dollars which the State spends for old- 
age pensions and public-health service. 

They receive a major part of the millions 
spent by Mississippi for homestead exemp- 
tion, free schoolbooks, and hospital service. 

It is money appropriated by the legislature 
that largely pays for the experiment stations 
and demonstration agents which have helped 
the colored farmer make more money than 
he has ever made before. 
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At Whitfield and at the tubercular sana- 
torium at Magee, the buildings and medical 
treatment for the colored are of the best, 
and are paid for out of the treasury of this 
State. Likewise, great improvements have 
recently been made at Jackson College, Alcorn 
College, and at Mississippi Vocational Col- 
lege. 

Before the Supreme Court decision the sal- 
aries of the colored teachers were sharply 
raised and a new bus transportation system 
provided. : 

The question then might be asked: If the 
white man is a true friend to the colored 
man, then why is he not willing to abide by 
the above Court decision? 

The answer is plain and simple: There is 
only one thing in the whole situation the 
white man asks for, and that is, the privilege 
of his children, and his children’s children, 
continuing to be white people. From thia 
position he cannot and will not yield because 
it is God's law. Genesis 1: 11, 24, 25. Gene- 
sis VI: 19, 20. Genesis VII: 14. Numbers 
36: 5,6. Jeremiah 13; 23. 

The white man feels that the colored man 
should also be anxious to preserve the in- 
tegrity of his race, and just as willing to 
abide by God's law. 

The reason why it is so hard for some peo- 
pie in other parts of this country to under- 
stand the position of the southern white peo- 
ple is that it is only in a few States in the 
South where each of the two races comprises 
about one-half of the population. 

The history of the world teaches that 
where two separate races are in close con- 
tact with each other through the centuries 
they cannot retain their identity. 

Now the Supreme Court decision says that 
in public schools the races must not be 
separated, If this were carried out here in 
the South then, from the lesson of history, 
in a few centuries the races would become 
amalgamated. 

Thus to put this Supreme Court decieion 
into effect would operate to violate God's 
creation and law, and when any court deci- 
sion violates His law. it is sinful, unholy, and 
unworthy of obedience. 

At the meeting before Governor White's 
committee in Jackson on July 30, one of the 
more conservative colored speakers made 
this statement: “90 percent of the colored 
people of Mississippi do want better schools 
for their children, and if they can get them, 
then 90 percent of our problems will be 
solved.” It is my experience and opinion 
that this is a correct statement. 

To discourage from lawsuits the radicals 
and troublemakers who would bring so much 
harm to the children of Mississippi, the leg- 
isInture at its special session in September 
will in all probability submit to the people a 
constitutional amendment which will au- 
thorize the legislature, in its solemn discre- 
tion, to discontinue the public school system 
in Mississippi and to enact legislation for 
the encouragement of private schools. 

If the above amendment is adopted by the 
people it will prove our best safeguard to a 
continuance of our system of separate public 
schools. 

Moreover, if the amendment is adopted, it 
is my firm opinion that the legislature, 
through a spirit of friendship for and confi- 
dence in the colored people of this State, will 
promptly proceed to build and equip, for the 
colored children of Mississippi, good schools 
in all localities in which such schools have 
not already been buit, 

That all of the people in Mississippi may 
go forward under God's law in peace, friend- 
ship and prosperity should be the prayer of 
every one of us. 

EDWIN Wire, 

Member of the Mississippi House of 

Representatives from Holmes County. 

Jackson, Miss. 
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Congressman Wayne L. Hays, of Ohio, 
Reports to His Constituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude a report to the people of the 18th 
Ohio Congressional District—Belmont, 
Carroll, Columbiana, Harrison, and Jef- 
ferson Counties: 

In Wasurncton Wrru Wayne L. Hays 
Avucust 19, 1954. 
THE NATIONAL ECONOMY 


“United States Acting To Give Business a 
Prod,” reads a headline in the New York 
Times of July 30, 1954. The article goes on 
to say that the Government is speeding up 
planned Federal expenditures in the hope of 
prodding the national economy into greater 
activity, according to the Secretary of Com- 
merce. Because I urged some weeks ago that 
the administration take positive action to 
avert depression my opponent, in a televi- 
sion appearance, called me a “Fear Dealer.“ 
I believe that the humor of this phrase will 
escape my constituents who have lost their 
Jobs because of the decline in business activ- 
ity. As the Representative in Congress of a 
district hard hit by unemployment, I have 
considered it no more than my duty to speak 
out on this subject, and will continue to 
work, through every avenue open to me, for 
the prosperity of our area and the country 
as a whole. 

NEWSLETTER MAILING LIST 

This newsletter is being distributed to 
some persons who have not received previous 
issues. If you have received more than one 
copy because of duplication in mailing lists, 
I would appreciate your passing the extra 
one on to someone else. I would be glad to 
have the names and addresses of any of my 
constituents not now on the regular news- 
letter list who might find these occasional 
communications from Washington of interest. 
HOW YOUR REPRESENTATIVE VOTED ON MAJOR 

LEGISLATION DEFORE THE 83D CONGRESS 


It has been my privilege to serve the people 
of the 18th District for 3 terms in the House 
of Representatives. During the 83d Con- 
gress, for the first time, I have been a mem- 
ber of the minority party in the Congress 
and the party in opposition to the adminis- 
tration. I have sought conscientiously to act 
as one of a responsible minority and a loyal 
opposition, casting my vote on each issue 
according to my evaluation of its effect on 
our district and the Nation. A brief expla- 
nation of some of the important legislation 
before this Congress and my position on 
these bills is given below. 


First session 


Hawalian statehood, H. R. 3875: First ma- 
jor point in President Eisenhower's legisla- 
tive program to come before the House, this 
bill was opposed by many Democrats because 
the administration had not endorsed Alaskan 
statehood also, I believed that both Terri- 
tories deserved statehood but could not jus- 
tify voting against admission of Hawali on 
that ground. I voted “Yes.” March 10, 1953. 

Tidelands bill, H. R. 4198: Posed as a 
States’ rights issue, this legislation was in 
Tact a measure to give away to a few coastal 
States the offshore oll and gas resources 
which I believed should be developed for all 
of the American people. Ohio schools would 
have benefited, as would those of other 
States, from a share in the revenue from 
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Federal leases, under an amendment which 
I supported. I voted “No.” April 1, 1953. 
Agriculture eppropriation bill, H. R. 5227, 
amendment to reduce soil-conservation funds 
by $55 million: The worth of. this program to 
conserve the productive soil of America’s 
farmlands has been amply demonstrated. 
One of the few farmers in the House, I was 
particularly concerned about this threat to 
the effective operation of the soil-conserva- 
tion program. I voted “No.” May 20, 1953. 
Reciprocal trade agreements extension, 
H. R. 5495: The trade-agreements program, 
in effect since 1934, is based on a sound 
principle, for economic isolationism is as 
unrealistic in the world in which we live as 
political isolationism. However, excessive 
concessions made under the program have 
worked to the detriment of domestic indus- 
try, including the pottery and glass indus- 
tries of our area. Because it did not afford 
sufficient protection I could not support the 
bill. I voted “No.” June 15, 1953. 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act amend- 
ments, H. R. 5894, motion to recommit: A 
major provision of this bill, to give much- 
needed protection to domestic industries in- 
jured by unfair foreign competition, was the 
restriction of imports of foreign residual fuel 
oil, which have had an adverse effect on our 
coal industry. The motion to send it back 
to committee, which I opposed, in effect 
killed the bill. I voted No.“ July 23, 1953. 
Mutual Security Act of 1953, H. R. 5710: 
This was a bill to carry on the program to 
strengthen the United States by providing 
economic and military aid to free and 
friendly countries of Europe and Asia, I 
voted Tes.“ June 19, 1953. 


Second session 


Tax revision bill, H. R. 8300: This bill, the 
first comprehensive revision of the Internal 
Revenue Code in many years, disappointed 
me in some respects, notably its failure to 
incrense the personal exemption and grant 
meaningful relief to the small taxpayer. Be- 
cause it partially eliminated double taxa- 
tion of dividends and included other good 
provisions, I supported the measure. I voted 
“Yes.” March 18, 1954. 

Social Security Act amendments, H. R. 
9366: This was a bill to extend the coverage 
and increase the benefits of the old-age and 
survivors insurance program. Further Im- 
provements in the social-security system are 
needed but must wait for another session. 
I voted Tes.“ June 1, 1954. 

Agricultural Act of 1954, H. R. 9680: The 
Wall Street Journal, which has a few farm 
readers, explains that flexible means lower. 
Ninety percent of parity means 90 percent 
of a fair price. There are some who would 
like to see the farmer get 75 percent of a 
fair price under some conditions. The bill 
was finally compromised in the House at 
82%, to 90 percent. This is far removed 
from the 100 percent of parity promised in 
1952 campaign speeches. As a farmer I look 
for the day when farm legislation will not 
be written for the special interests of the 
wheat growers west of the Mississippi and 
the cotton farmers. Because better legisla- 
tion could not be secured in this Congress 
I voted for this bill. Passage came on a 
voice vote. I voted Tes.“ July 2, 1954. 

Health service prepayment plan reinsur- 
ance bill, H. R. 8356, motion to recommit: 
The health needs of the people, and their 
need for protection against the heavy finan- 
cial strain occasioned by serious iliness, would 
not have been met by this legislation. In- 
deed, its principal beneficiaries would have 
been the insurance companies to which sub- 
scribers to voluntary health plans pay their 
premiums. The motion to recommit killed 
the bill. I voted “Yes.” July 13, 1054. 

Reiterating opposition of House Represent- 
atives to seating of: Communist regime in 
China in United Nations, House Resolution 
634: To seat Red China in the United Na- 
tions would be to give the regime responsi- 
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ble for vast loss of American lives and treas- 
ure an opportunity to further push the de- 
signs of the Communist world and to im- 
pede the policies of the United States and 
our friends. I was proud to join my col- 
leagues in a renewed expression of firm oppo- 
sition to any such proposal. I voted “Yes.” 
July 15, 1954. 

Veterans compensation and pension in- 
crease, H. R. 9020: The principal provision 
of this bill was a 5 percent increase in all 
monthly wartime rates of disability compen- 
sation. It also increased payments to wid- 
ows, children, and dependent parents of vet- 
erans. This was little enough for those to 
whom the country owes so much, I voted 
“Yes.” July 21, 1954. 

Atomic Energy Act amendments, H. R. 
9757: With this bill's stated objective I fully 
agreed—to bring the 1946 law into accord 
with atomic progress, to make legislative 
controls better conform with the scientific, 
technical, economic, and political facts of 
atomic energy as they exist today. Because 
of certain harmful provisions in the legisla- 
tlon as reported to the House, however, I 
could not conscientiously vote for it. The 
American people have a multi-billion-dollar 
investment in atomic development. which 
would not in my judgment be properly pro- 
tected under this measure. Specifivally it did 
not provide adequately for Government par- 
ticipation in atomic power, and it did not 
provide for compulsory licensing of patents, 
I voted “No.” July 26, 1954. The confer- 
ence report, however, included the compul- 
sory licensing provision. I therefore sup- 
ported its acceptance. Passage came on a 
voice vote. I voted “Yes.” August 17, 1954. 

Communist control bill, S. 3706, motion to 
direct House conferees to agree to Senate 
amendments to House amendments: Behind 
an intricate parliamentary situation lay a 
simple issue—after years of denouncing the 
Communist conspiracy and seeking to place 
the blame for its inroads into Government 
and other areas of our American national 
life, should the Congress make knowing and 
willful membership in the Communist 
Party a crime and provide punishment 
therefor, Opposed by the present leader- 
ship, the propos&l came before us as a result 
of skillful management by Senator HUM- 
PHReY, Democrat, of Minnesota, and Repre- 
sentative Dres, Democrat, of Texas. Al- 
though it was brought up late in the session, 
after many Members had returned to their 
districts, it passed 208 to 100. I voted Tes.“ 
August 17, 1954. 


ADT Robots Make Life Tough for 
Eurglars : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, a recent 
issue of the Saturday Evening Post con- 
tained a very interesting article by Mr. 
Alan Hynd entitled “They Make Life 
Tough for Burglars.” Mr. Hynd pre- 
sented a fascinating look at some of the 
newest devices designed to foil a thief, 
As he expressed it “one new gadget sets 
off an alarm the burglar can't hear in 
a safe he hasn't touched and another 
traps him if he just takes one deep 
breath.” I invited this article to the at- 
tention of the Secretary of Defense be- 
cause of the possibility of large savings 
in manpower and money through the use 
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of electronic detection devices, and I have 
been assured that the Defense Depart- 
ment is making a survey to determine 
the applicability of these devices at its 
various establishments. I ask unani- 
mous consent that this article be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THEY MAKE Lire TOUCH von BURGLARS 

(By Alan Hynd) 

One hundred and one years ago a man 
named Augustus R. Pope, of Somerville, 
Mass., was granted a patent on an electro- 
magnetic device that rang a bell when a 
door or window was opened. Since then, 
robot detectives have given incalculable as- 
sistance to private industry in the no-armis- 
tice war on burglars. Several companies, 
whose contribution to the conflict between 
honest men and dishonest ones is little 
known to the layman, invent, manufacture, 
sell, and service a burglars’ nightmare of 
electric and electronic alarms that protect 
life and property. 

Through the years the struggle has see- 
eawed, with the more scholarly criminals oc- 
casionally circumventing the snares and 
emerging on the sneering side. But the de- 
tection-device industry always catches up by 
dreaming up new burglar traps or applying 
fresh touches to old ones. 

Discouraging problems beset the malefac- 
tor who becomes enarmored of a bank vault, 
a safe in a jewelry store or any other re- 
pository of concentrated negotiable values. 
Before he can lay siege to the object of his 
affections, he must surmount a barrier of 
electrically charged lead- tin foil on doors and 
windows, sound detection, invisable rays or 
an invention called Telapproach, which sets 
off an alarm he can't even hear in a safe he 
hasn't yet touched. There is even a device 
that will betray a loot-conscious character 
if he so much 8s draws a deep breath in a 
room charged with a constantly shifting 
cloud of ultrasonic waves. 

The largest and most experienced organ- 
ization in the field of manufacturing and 
selling robots that catch criminals is the 
American District Telegraph Co., which has 
been in the business for 80 years. ADT acts 
as a nationwide auxiliary to the police, the 
FBI and other law-enforcement agencies, 
Handling about 70 percent of the country's 
central-station protective business, it serv- 
ices many thousands of banks, stores, ware- 
houses, factories, private estates and such 
United States Government institutions as 
Fort Knox. 

ADT maintains a nationwide network of 
central stations servicing 652 cities. Each 
station, hooked up by direct wire to sub- 
scribers and to the nearest police department, 
is loud with ticker tapes and bright with 
multicolored lights. The tapes and the lights 
instantly alert round-the-clock watchers 
when a criminal] has run afoul of an electric 
or electronic snare in a protected building, 
and pin point the locale of the intrusion. 
The ADT then alerts the police, so that, in 
effect, the criminals call their own cops. 
The service that the burglars get is so fast 
that the cops sometimes arrive to break up 
& crime before it is well under way. 

Last year ADT's devices broke up more 
than 2,000 attacks on protected property and 
resulted in almost 1,000 arrests. The cagier 
criminals hide in the shadows after heaving 
a brick through a window to see what will 
happen, and flee if they see the cops coming. 
Although such criminals escape arrest, the 

,Joot escapes them. 

The small percentage of malefactors who 
succeed in thinking their way around the 
ADT traps do so simply by finding or figur- 
ing out how the things work, when they are 
turned off, or by spotting places where there 
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isn't enough protection. The so-called Hal- 
loween bandits who grabbed more than a 
million dollars from Brink's, Inc., in Boston 
in January 1950, got away with the crime 
because they either guessed or knew that 
a sound-detecting device in the counting- 
room vault where employees were busy mak- 
ing up payrolls was not turned on. 

Seven weeks after the Brink’s robbery, 
Willie Sutton, perhaps the most painstaking 
of the modern bank robbers and a student 
of protective devices, circumvented the ADT 
simply by making a study of a branch of the 
Manufacturers Trust Co. in Long Island City, 
N. Y. Sutton, who said he robbed banks be- 
cause that was where the money was, some- 
how learned that this establishment was 
equipped only with a sound-detection device 
on the main vault and that the sound de- 
tector was turned off when the vault was 
opened at 9:15 in the morning. 

Sutton and two confederates simply herded 
the bank employees into a corner as they re- 
ported for work and, waiting until 9:15, 
forced the assistant manager to open the 
vault at the usual time. Then they took 
what they had come for and departed. 

Since ADT is in the business of turning 
honest dollars by baffling dishonest men, it 
tries to sell as much protection to a customer 
as it thinks the customer needs and can pay 
for. The cost of protection varies from about 
$100 a year to many thousands of dollars 
annually. The owner of a corner cigar store 
may be amply protected by electric-contact 
springs on his door—two pieces of electri- 
cally-charged metal which, separated when 
the door is opened, break a circuit. But the 
security devices around such places as Uncie 
Sam's gold-bullion deposits at Fort Knox 
and the silver deposit at West Point become 
expensive engineering projects. 

ADT's average customer, big or small, is 
inclined to take a calculated risk and buy 
less protection than is actually needed for 
full security. It is in this area of disagree- 
ment between an ADT salesman and a cus- 
tomer that the clever criminal sometimes 
operates. 

In some buildings all negotiable valuables 
are in safes or vaults under electrical pro- 
tection, but many exterior openings are not 
wired because there's nothing worth steal- 
ing. One ADT customer, the United States 
Treasury Department, had the money in its 
San Francisco Mint completely guarded, but 
didn't have as much protection as it could 
have had on outside windows. Two days 
after Christmas of 1938, a couple of 15- 
year-old boys broke into the money manu- 
factory in broad daylight. The boys, de- 
ciding it would be great sport to break into 
& mint, climbed to a second-story ledge, 
forced open a window, went in and grabbed 
a sheet of copper and beat it. 

One of their playmates phoned the police 
and reported that the mint had just been 
robbed, The two pranksters were hanging 
around when the cops arrived, looking too 
innocent to be innocent. On being ques- 
tioned, they admitted the whole thing. 
Nothing was done to the boys, but plenty 
was done to make sure that the mint could 
not be illegally entered again. 

Similar case histories in the ADT files are 
talking points with ADT salesmen when they 
are trying to convince a prospect that he 
needs more protection than he thinks he 
needs. 

ADT ‘is fussy about whom it accepts for 
clients for burglary protection or for fire and 
industrial-process protection, which are 
equally important adjuncts of a business 
that grossed $30 million last year. It wryly 
recalls the case of an elderly millionaire, 
married to a young and vivacious blonde. 
He had a system of invisible rays installed 
around his estate a few years ago, ostensibly 
to prevent burglary. 

The old millionaire, who did a bit of solo 
traveling, left instructions with the ADT to 
start things moving if an alarm came in 
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after 9 p. m., at which hour the alarm was 
turned on. Police rushed to the estate sev- 
eral times. They found no burglars, but 
did find gentlemen friends of the wife pay- 
ing her visits. ADT, which is not in the 
business of spying on cheating spouses, took 
out the system as soon as the client's true 
intention was plain, 
THE INVISIBLE RAY AND A 3-MINUTE JOB 


Late one night last August, two veteran 
burglars, bent on making a big haul of nar- 
cotics, broke into the Minneapolis plant of 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc., the drug manu- 
facturers. They were in the plant less than 
3 minutes when they found themselves 
surrounded by policemen. 

“How did you ever know we was here?” 
asked one of the burglars. 

“The ray got you,” answered a cop. 

“What ray?” asked the burglar, locking 
around. 

“You can’t see it,” said the cop. 
invisible.” 

ADT’s version of the invisible ray, or elec- 
tronic eye, is the invention of Maxwell H. 
A. Lindsay, a 49-year-old Newfoundlander 
who is a naturalized citizen. Lindsay, now 
ADT's chief engineer, looks, dresses and acts 
more like a brisk businessman than the 
popular conception of an absent-minded in- 
ventor. Before joining ADT in 1932, he 
was a physics instructor at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and a member of the 
technical staff of the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, Inc., in New York City. 

Shocked at the widespread robberies of 
banks and business establishments in the 
1930's, Lindsay decided to perfect the con- 
version of the electronic eye, then used 
mainly to open doors in railroad stations, 
into an anticrime device, He put an infrared 
filter over the light, making it invisible. Then 
he chopped it into a frequency of several 
hundred vibrations a second, so that a 
criminal couldn't figure a way of counter- 
acting it. 

The electronic beam, which is projected 
from a hidden source, is criss-crossed in a 
protected area by means of hidden mirrors, 
until it contacts a photoelectric cell. The 
devices are connected by wires that go into 
an ADT station. When an intruder crosses 
the beam he breaks contact with the photo- 
electric cell and activates an alarm. 

The electronic eye is one of ADT's most 
successful traps. It is particularly effective 
in outdoor locations where valuable materials 
are stored. It trapped 5 burglars in 2 weeks 
in the yard of an Akron, Ohio, plant. With- 
in a period of 4 months it tripped up 10 
intruders at 1 Baltimore plant and frightened 
off several others. It turned up a criminal 
in Fort Porth, Tex., who was wanted by the 
police of several States. All told, the magic 
beam snared almost 300 intruders last year. 
Some of them complained that it wasn't 
cricket to catch a man with something he 
couldn't see. 

One night not long ago a seasoned safe- 
cracker slipped into a retail jewelry store 
in the Midwest, laid down his kit in front 
of the safe and, before getting down to work, 
paused for a smoke. He was just stamping 
out the cigarette when the police crashed in. 
He was curious to know what he had done 
to giye an alarm, since he hadn't so much as 
laid a finger on the safe. 

Telappronch,“ explained a cop. 

Telapproach, another Lindsay invention, 
is 15 years old and so weird that it was once 
introduced into an adventure comic strip. 
Like the man who was laughed at when he 
sat down to play the piano, Lindsay was given 
a double taken when he announced to the 
ADT brass that he thought he could pro- 
duct an alarm system that would even antici- 
pate the approach of a burglar. His idea 
was that electrical emanations originating 
from a protected object, such as a safe, would 
be affected by the approach of a buman 
body. 


“It's 
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Lindsay got his idea for Telapproach dur- 
ing the early days of radio when a hand ap- 
proaching the dial of a regenerative set 
changed the tone of the squawks coming out 
of the instrument. 


Telapproach uses the same scientific prin- 


ciple. What happened when that burglar in 
the jewelry store sat down near the safe was 
that the electrical capacitance of his body 
altered the character of radio waves sent out 
from the safe. Thus the entire electrical 
system of Telapproach was thrown out of 
balance and the imbalance sent an alarm 
over a wire to an ADT station. From there 
it was relayed to the police. 

Jimmy Valentine, the fictional safecracker, 
would be at a disadvantage with Telap- 
proach. Jimmy would betray his presence 
in front of a safe before even touching it. 

One night in September 1952, an intruder 
was the unwitting host at a police surprise 
party in Camden, N. J., less than 60 seconds 
after he had smashed a window and climbed 
into a clothing store. He had run afoul of 
ADT’s lead-tin-foll burglar catcher. The 
glass in the window had been laced with 
electrically charged strips of the foil. When 
one of the strips was broken by the burglar, 
the resulting open circuit activated an 
alarm. This type of burglar catcher, hay- 
ing been in use since 1880, is ADT’s second 
oldest anticrime device. 

Augustus Pope's electric bell ringer was 
purchased in 1857 by Edwin Holmes, the 
inventor of the burglar alarm. Holmes, the 
founder of the Holmes Electric Protective 
Co., started in business in Boston and New 
York by connecting subscribers to central 
cfices by telegraph wires. Not long after 
Holmes opened his crime-detecting business, 
the first district telegraph company began 
operating in New York City. It rented elec- 
tric call boxes by which the subscribers 
could telegraphically summon a messenger, 
@ cab, a doctor, policeman, or fireman. 
Similar businesses, all called district tele- 
graph companies, sprang up all over the 
country. 

With the advent of the competitive tele- 
phone in 1877, the district telegraph com- 
panies, realizing they were plugged in to a 
wrong number, began to look around for 
new sources of revenue. One day the district 
telegraph outfit in Cleveland gat a hot flash. 

A man who ran a small factory and who 
employed his wife's aged father as a night 
watchman was worried about both the fac- 
tory and the old man. He wondered if the 
telegraph company could install a call box in 
the factory so that the watchman, who had 
a habit of falling asleep with a lighted pipe 
in his mouth, could report in every hour, 
thus indicating that neither he nor the fac- 
tory had burned up. Why not, reasoned the 
telegraph company, go into the protective 
business and put watchmen's call boxes in 
banks and other places of concentrated 
value? 

In the second year of the present century 
the American District Telegraph Co. (New 
Jersey) was organized and eventually ac- 
quired the capital stock of 59 other district 
telegraph outfits throughout the country. 
It bought out Holmes in Boston, although 
Holmes still retains its protective system in 
New York, Philadelphia, and Pittsburgh. 

In the year ADT was organized, a notable 
nemesis of burglars, Richard M. Hopkins, was 
a 17-year-old electrician’s helper in the Bal- 
timore district office. Hopkins, who is now in 
his 70th year and living in retirement, was, 
according to Charles Steinmetz, the cele- 
brated wizard of the General Electric Co., an 
electrician’s electrician, Mainly self-edu- 
cated, he was granted 67 patents on electri- 
cal burglar devices before he retired as chief 
engineer. 

Hopkins“ patents reduced some burglars to 
a state of insolvency. Hopkins, a quiet, re- 
flective man, once received an abusive letter 
from an anonymous writer who blamed him 
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for ruining his livelihood as a bank robber 
and driving him into a life of honesty, 

Hopkins’ father, Jeremiah, a retired sea 
captain, who was employed as a night watch- 
man in a Baltimore warehouse, used to tell 
his son how some watchmen soldiered on the 
job. They attached strings to nonwired 
mechanical tour boxes that recorded their 
visits, ran the strings to comfortable rocking 
chairs, and made their rounds without rising 
from the rockers. Young Hopkins, disturbed 
by the fact that there was nothing between 
a burglar and a bag of loot but an indolent 
watchman in a rocker, determined to drive 
the watchmen out of the rockers. 

Hopkins, in collaboration with C. C. John- 
son, who retired 8 years ago as ADT presi- 
dent, invented the compulsory tour system in 
1917. This consisted of a complicated key 
that would not work unless it was inserted 
into the watchmen’s boxes in a certain se- 
quence. Some of the watchmen outwitted 
the key by removing the boxes from the wall, 
mounting them on boards and punching 
them in sequence. 

Hopkins then turned the boxes into in- 
formers on the lazy watchmen. He produced 
a mechanism so conceived that when a box 
was removed from the wall several springs 
would uncoil and send forth a surprise show- 
er of tiny steel balls. No matter how hard a 
startled watchman tried, he could never put 
everything back on the wall just as it had 
been, and there he would be, stuck with the 
parts down. 

After outwitting the watchmen, Hopkins 
devoted himself to outwitting vault burglars. 
He went to work on a sound-detection system 
that would activate an alarm if the system 
was placed inside a vault and the vault at- 
tacked. Hopkins, who was now living in 
New Jersey, carried on his labors at home 
nights and weekends. 

“Dad rigged up my bedroom to look like 
something out of a crazy Rube Goldberg car- 
toon,” says Hopkins’ daughter, Mrs. Virginia 
Anderson, who is now assistant advertising 
manager of ADT. “I was only 6 years old at 
the time and dad’s experiments with sound 
detection seemed like a fascinating game we 
were playing. There were microphones, bat- 
teries, wires, porcelain knobs, voltmeters 
and ammeters all around my bedroom, 
Dad would walk into another room after 
telling me to make little nolses, like rustling 
papers or dropping small objects on the floor. 
Then, after I had done what he told me to 
do, he would come back into the room mut- 
tering to himself if the sound had not buzzed 
his test buzzer, or beaming if it had.” 

Hopkins was granted a patent on his 
sound-detection device, called phonetalarm, 
in 1925. Today, although ADT"s basic 
thinking for the future ts along electronic 
and ultrasonic lines, phonetalarm still re- 
mains a staple of the business. 

One of Hopkins' brightest thoughts re- 
suited in his invention of a burglar trap that 
ADT does not talk about, but which studious 
malefactors have found out about through 
perusal of public patent information and 
passed on by word of mouth. It is a device 
by which a watchman, making his rounds 
under the gun point of an intruder, can, 
while apparently sending in a routine signal, 
actually send in an alarm. 

ADT officials are frequently touched by the 
faith placed in their devices by customers. 
Late one night in the summer of 1946 two 
co-owners of an auto-parts company in 
Columbus, Ohio, were driving past their 
business when they saw a man breaking in. 

Drawing into the curb, the driver asked, 
What ll we do?” 

“Let's sit tight,” said his partner, “and see 
how that ADT service we just put in works.” 
In less than 2 minutes the police arrived and 
arrested the intruder. 

A few years ago a bank In an eastern city 


decided to rip out the rear wall of its safety- 


deposit vault in the course of an expansion 
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program. Since moving several hundred 
boxes to another location was impractical, 
the bank faced the problem of protecting the 
boxes during alterations. It decided that 
extra watchmen would constitute sufficient 
protection. But the insurance company that 
had underwritten the bank's burglary policy 
refused to continue the coverage under such 
conditions. 

An engineer of the Insurance company 
hired a locksmith to run tests of the time 
it would take to force open one of the 
boxes by methods a cracksman would use. 
He found that it took 15 minutes, So the 
engineer told the bankers that full coverage 
could continue if they installed a plywood 
wall laced with protective foil around the 
open end of the vault and connected the 
circult to a central station. By the time a 
thief could crack any of the boxes, he ex- 
plained, the police and ADT guards, alerted 
by the breaking of the sensitized plywood 
barrier, would have him surrounded. The 
Suggestion was accepted, and the alterations 
were carried through, = 

ADT’s illustrated catalog, which ts passed 
out with caution, is belleved to be required 
reading among the forcible-entry set. The 
catalog must be both fascinating and dis- 
couraging to a man who has dedicated him- 
self to the illegal acquisition of other peo- 
ple's cash and property. It shows him how 
many of ADT’s semisecret devices work; but 
at the same time points up the comparative 
futility of trying to beat them. If the stu- 
dent applying himself to the catalog craves 
statistics, he will encounter one that must 
beparticularly disheartening. ADT furnishes 
assorted burglar protection for almost 84 
billion worth of property and annually the 
loss totals less than one one-hundredth of 1 
percent, 

Although most antiburglar devices are 
turned on at night, when protected premises 
are unoccupied, some of them are designed 
for daytime use, especially in banks. Some 
big-city police chiefs shudder to think what 
would happen if the banks were not elec- 
trically and electronically protected against 
daylight attack. 

A desperado is playing against the per- 
centages if he attempts a grab-and-run 
stickup in a bank alive with an assortment 
of robot detectives. He's in trouble if he 
pokes a pistol through the wicket and or- 
ders the teller to raise his hands, because 
when the teller obeys such a command he 
breaks an invisible beam running parallel 
to the cage and activates an alarm. A teller 
can send in an electric alarm simply by 
touching a footrail. Tellers’ cash boxes, 
where bills of large denomination are kept, 
are equipped with secret alarm buttons. If 
a teller is ordered to open a box that is 
locked, he can touch off an alarm by insert- 
ing a key in the box in a certain way. 

Back in 1936 ADT was summoned to cure 
a headache that Uncle Sam had developed 
worrying about the safety of all that gold 
bullion stored at Fort Knox. The company 
assigned a lean, taciturn engineer named 
Kenneth C. Edwards to supervise the proj- 
ect. The choice of Edwards is looked upon 
at ADT as a piece of inspired typecasting 
because Edwards, a native of Scotland, was 
equipped by instinct as well as technical 
know-how for the job of making sure that 
nobody pried any of that gold loose from 
its rightful owner. 

Edwards, informed that price was no ob- 
ject, carefully pulled out all the stops at 
Fort Knox. He electrified the whole build- 
ing housing the bullion vault so that hardly 
anybody could pass through a door or touch 
anything without the result showing up on a 
central control board. He installed phonet- 
alarm on the door of the vault where the 
bullion is kept in cubicles. Then he elec- 
trified each cubicle. 7 

Superimposed on Edwards’ work are care- 
Tully thought-out top-secret plans to cope 
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with any large-scale attack on the bullion 
depository, “All I can say,” says Edwards, 
who sometimes wakes up in the middie of 
the night wondering how everything is down 
at Fort Knox, “is that if a gang ever tried to 
storm that place they'd be very sorry.“ 

One day in May of 1941, Lindsay was giv- 
ing a demonstration of his invisible ray for 
some Army brass in Washington. Michael 
F. Reilly, chief of the Secret Service detall 
at the White House, who was also present, 
thought that the ray should be installed 
at the residence of President Roosevelt at 
Hyde Park. With international tension in- 
creasing, Reilly feared that the President 
would become an increasingly desirable 
target for assassins. 

At Hyde Park, Lindsay found thick woods 
on all sides of the President's home. It 
would have been possible for an assassin 
to sneak through the woods to a point with- 
in shooting distance of the residence before 
running much of a risk of being seen, Lind- 
fay agreed with Reilly that Hyde Park need- 
ed the invisible ray. Reilly took the matter 
up with the President, and the President 
gave the nod to go ahead. Since it was 
Uncle Sam's job to protect the President and 
his family wherever they were, Uncle Sam 
was to pick up the tab. 

ADT installed 3,500 feet of photoelectric 
perimeter protection at Hyde Park. Twen- 
ty-two double beams, ranging in length 
from less than 100 feet to almost 500 feet, 
were required. The lower beams were placed 
about a foot from the ground, to detect any 
intruder who might be crawling toward the 
house; and the upper beams were less than 
5 feet above the ground, so that a walking 
intruder would be doubly detected. Each 
beam was 6 inches high and had to be 
blocked out 97 percent to activate an alarm. 

While the Installation was in progress, a 
problem arose about a dog—the President's 
scotty, Fala. Word came from the White 
House that Pala was to have the run of the 
Hyde Park estate, beams or no beams. 80 
Pala was measured and the lower beams 
were placed sufficiently above the ground so 
that he could not activate an alarm, but 
sufficiently low to detect a crawling intruder. 

Twice during the summer following this 
country’s entry into the Second World War, 
Lindsay's beams detected intruders. Both 
‘were men and both were demented. Neither 
intruder was armed nor did either admit 
having designs on she life of the President. 

After President Roosevelt died, the Hyde 
Park photoelectric equipment was consider- 
ed for President Truman's place in Inde- 
pendence, Mo. But the terrain of Truman's 
property was not so advantageous to an 
assassin as that at Hyde Park so Roosevelt's 
robot detectives didn't go to Missouri. 

When Truman left the Presidency and 
stored some of his historic papers in the 
Jackson County Courthouse in Kansas City, 
he asked ADT to install a system to protect 
them. ADT put in a burgiar alarm. One 
night last June, Truman went into the court- 
house to fuss with the papers and ran afoul 
of the alarm without realizing it. In a 
matter of minutes, the ex-President found 
himself surrounded with police. 

The American District Telegraph Co. em- 
ploys an average of 4,500 workers. Most of 
them operate in or out of the central sta- 
tion. Many travel in prowl cars. In some 
localities they have power of arrest. 

The headquarters of the company is on 
lower Sixth Avenue in New York City, where 
ADT occupies ten floors of a 15-story build- 
ing, More than 50 specialists work in a labo- 
ratory there, dreaming up new robots to 
catch criminals. Three floors are given over 
to the manufacture and assembly of the 
electric and electronic devices that the 
company sells. It also has a plant in St. 
Louis, where some of the robots come off the 
assembly line. 

E. F. Gaston, the president of ADT, is a 
63-year-old ex-electriclan who held practi- 
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cally every kind of a job in the company 
before moving to the top spot. As a young 
man, he was greatly impressed by the play, 
R. U. R., which depicted a world wherein 
robots supplanted the human race. Gaston 
has never been able to get that play com- 
pletely out of his mind. It has influenced 
his thinking ever since. 

“During the past 20 years,” says Gaston, 
“the trend in private-property protection has 
been away from human patrols. Business- 
men like the economy and security of auto- 
matic safety devices. I always instruct our 
salesmen to point out to prospects that 
the robot releases the capable watchman for 
more essential work. Neither the electronic 
eye nor the Telapproach has ever been 
known to doze on the job, suffer a heart 
seizure or not be able to call for help if 
attacked.” 


Social-Security Law Is Greatly Improved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the present Republican Con- 
gress did more to broaden, improve, and 
better the social-security law than any 
Congress ever has done since social secu- 
rity was first started in 1937. 

The new Social Security Act, passed 
in August by Congress, give the protec- 
tion and benefits of social security to 
10,200,000 new and additional Americans. 
It gives coverage to 3,500,000 farm own- 
ers, to 2,500,000 farmworkers, to 50,000 
commercial fishermen, and to 250,000 
ministers, none of whom have had the 
protection of this law heretofore. 

About the only groups now left uncov- 
ered by social security are lawyers, phy- 
sicians, dentists, osteopaths, chiroprac- 
tors, and veterinarians. Any of these will 
be covered by social-security protection 
if and when members of the group con- 
vince Congress that they want this pro- 
tection. à 

BENEFTTS INCREASED 

The new social-security law increases 
the benefits of the 6 million people now 
drawing social-security pensions by $5 to 
$13.50 a month for single persons. It in- 
creases the benefits by $7.50 to $20.75 for 
married couples where the man and wife 
both are 65 years of age or older. 

In some cases the increased benefits 
are larger due to changes in the formula 
on which the amount of an elder citizen's 
pension is based. 


WORKER CAN EARN MORE 


When I first came to Congress, 8 years 
ago, if a retired social-security worker 
earned more than $14.99 in any calen- 
dar month his pension was taken away 
from him for that month. 

This I thought cruel and a great in- 
justice. My first work in trying to re- 
form the social-security law was in try- 
ing to get this measly limit of $14.99 a 
month on earnings increased. 

Personally, I felt there should be no 
limit on earnings. I regarded social se- 
curity as a form of insurance. The 
worker had paid for his policy through 
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monthly withholding taxes. I thought 
he should get his pension check regard- 
less of what his monthly earnings were, 
Also, I regard it as not only wrong but 
uneconomic to discourage a person, who 
wants to work, from working. The more 
goods produced the more goods there are 
to divide up among our people and the 
higher the general average of prosperity 
is. Men should not be penalized for 
working. 

But I could not get my way with Con- 
gress that year. We could not get the 
limit on a pensioner’s earnings elimi- 
nated entirely. 

A number of us moved to have the 
limit raised from $14.99 a month to $50 
and introduced bills to accomplish that 
purpose. Our proposal for raising the 
limit from $14.99 to $50 prevailed. 

Next year, I put in a bill to raise the 
limit on earnings to $100 a month. The 
committee and Congress that year raised 
the limit on earnings to $75. While this 
was not as much as I had asked and 
thought it should be, it helped. It is 
always wise, I think, to take a half a loaf 
if you cannot get a whole one. 

The 83d Congress, which just ad- 
journed, raised the limit on earnings. It 
raised it to $1,200 a year. 

Under this provision, a worker can 
earn $200 a month for 6 months and still 
draw his pension for all 12 months pro- 
vided his annual earnings do not exceed 
$1,200. If his annual earnings do ex- 
ceed $1,200 for the calendar year, the 
pensioner must forfeit 1 month of his 
pension for each $80 of earnings he has 
above $1,200. 

By “earnings” is meant the money you 
receive in wages or salary on profits 
from your business. If you have income 
from rents, dividends or interest these 
do not count in making up the $1,200 
limit on earnings. 

HERE 15 WHAT YOU GET 


Here is how social-security benefits are 


Upon retirement at age 65 you are 
entitled to a pension equal to 55 percent 
of the first $110 of your average monthly 
earnings plus 20 percent of that part of 
your average monthly earnings that are 
above $110 a month. 

Example: If your average monthly 
earnings were $200, you get $60.50— 
which is 55 percent of the first $110— 
plus $18, which is 20 percent of the re- 
maining $90. Thus, on $200-a-month 
earnings, you receive $78.50 a month. 

If your average earnings were $300, 
you receive $60.50 on the first $110 plus 
$38—which is 20 percent of the remain- 
ing $190—or a total pension of $98.50. 

If and when your wife becomes 65, she 
is entitled to half of what you get. If 
you receive a pension of $78.50 she will 
be paid an additional $39.25. If you re- 
ceive $98.50, she will receive $49.25, the 
two of you receiving a total monthly 
pension of $147.75. 

When an insured person dies, his 
widow is entitled to receive, starting at 
age 65, three-quarters of the pension 
the insured received. If he reccived 
$100 a month, she will get for the rest 
of her life or until she remarries, a pen- 
sion of $75 a month. 

The system also provides a small 
amount of death benefits of $90 to $255 
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to cover funeral expenses, This must be 

applied for by the heirs in order to 

obtain it, 7 
WHAT FARMERS MUST PAY 


The new law treats farmers as self- 
employed people, not employees. When 
an employee is covered by social security, 
his withholding tax is 4 percent of his 
income. Half of this tax is paid by the 
employee and half by the employer. 

In the case of farmers and all self- 
employed persons the tax rate is 3 per- 
cent instead of 4 percent and the full 
3 percent is paid by the self-employed 
person. 

Thus, if your annual income as & 
farmer_is $2.000, your 3-percent with- 
holding tax for that year will be $60; 
if your income is $3,000 your tax will 
be $90, and if your income is $4,200 your 
tax will be $124 a year. 

A farmer's social-security tax does not 
become due until he pays his income 
tax. In short, his first withhholding tax 
for social security will not be due and 
payable until April 1, 1956. This tax 
will be on your income for the year 1955. 

FARMER PROTECTION 


Two years ago when a social-security 
bill was under consideration the Demo- 
erats refused to provide social-security 
coverage and protection. Mr. Doughton, 
the chairman of the committee, said 
there was no indication that farmers 
wanted coverage. 

I rather felt farmers did want social- 
security coverage. I prepared a poll of 
public opinion and sent it to the 99 
granges in my district. I asked the 
grange officers to discuss the matter 
with their farmers and report back to 
me how their farmers felt about social- 
Security coverage, More than 90 percent 
of the answers received from farm 
groups were in favor of social-security 
coverage for the farmer. 

Some of us Congressmen kept work- 
ing for farmer’s social-security coverage. 
Now the farmer has it. 

MINISTERS AND FISHERMEN 


The Republican 80th Congress and the 
Democratic 81st and 82d Congresses re- 
fused to provide social-security protec- 
tion for ministers and for fishermen and 
shellfish bed workers. Members of these 
former Congresses felt ministers 
fishermen did not want this protection. 

I talked to many fishermen in my area. 
I talked to ministers about social secu- 
rity. Most of them said they wanted it. 

I sent a poll to ministers and asked 
their opinion. In almost 150 replies from 
ministers all but 6 said they thought 
ministers should be covered by social se- 
curity, I was happy to work to have the 
3 obtain the protection of this 

aw. 
LIKE INSURANCE 

Social security is something like insur- 
ance, during the earning years of your 
youth you pay something into an insur- 
ance fund every payday. Then, when 
you are 65, you are entitled to draw 
monthly pension benefits, that is social 
security. 

This is not charity. You pay for your 
own old-age protection. You get your 
pension as a matter of right as some- 
thing you bought and paid for, 
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Much of the credit for the develop- 
ment of a sound Federal social security 
law belongs not to us politicians but to 
the members of the Fraternal Order of 
Eagles, and sisters of their auxiliaries. 
It was the Eagles who sponsored the 
first old-age pension laws. Colorado, in 
1933, was the first State to adopt an old- 
age system and Washington, also in 1933, 
the second State to adopt such a law. 
I am proud that my own aerie in Ho- 
quiam, Wash., and my neighboring aerie 
in Aberdeen, supplied the leaders in this 
fight for the first old-age pension laws in 
our State. 

I have been happy during my 8 years 
in Congress to work for a sound and en- 
during system of social security. I am 
glad that the 83d Republican Congress 
has enacted the best social-security law 
ever enacted. 

This does not mean that the new law 
is perfect. It is not. It still needs im- 
provements to eliminate remaining in- 
justices and inequalities. These, in time, 
will come. 

The new law, however, is a very good 
one. Most Americans, I think, will be 
happy with it. 


Capitol Cloakroom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SAM RAYBURN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, as a 
part of my remarks, I include herewith 
a verbatim report of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System public-affairs pro- 
gram Capitol Cloakroom: 


Mr. Bancrort. Representative RAYBURN, 
what are the accomplishments of the 83d 
Congress? 

Mr. Snabgt. Mr. Raysurn, will you Demo- 
crats win the election this year? 

Mr. CosTELLO. Do you agree with President 
Eisenhower that prosperity is here to stay? 

(Pause.) 

Mr. Bancrorr. Representative RAYBURN, 
welcome to Capitol Cloakroom. A veteran 
of 41 years in Congress, you have been here 
longer than any other man and for a total 
of more than 10 years you were Speaker of 
the House, the longest time in history one 
man has held that post, but now with your 
party in the minority in the House, you 
are the Democratic floor leader. So let's 
get your views on this session. What do you 
think are the accomplishments of the 83d 
Congress? 

Mr. Rayraugen. You know, Mr. Bancroft, in 
1952 the Republicans went all over the coun- 
try claiming that nearly everything was 
wrong. They were going to come into power 
and they would have a dynamic domestic 
program, they would have a dynamic foreign 
program. They were going to uproot many, 
many things that we had done in the last 
20 years. 

But I want to say this in the beginning: 
I don’t know of any law, substantive law, 
that we passed during 20 years that anybody 
in this 83d Republican Oongress has seriously 
talked about or proposed to repeal or modify 
to any great extent. 

A great many of these things the Republi- 
cans in the House of Representatives and the 
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Senate denounced as socialistic—public 
housing, social security, rural electrification, 
and all those things—but they haven't done 
anything about it because they found out 
when they came in that the people were for 
these programs and wanted them to be car- 
ried on. 

As far as the accomplishments of this 
Congress is concerned, I want to say this: 
At the close of the first session of the 83d 
Congress, I said if I were just a Democrat, 
I would be laughing all over, but as an 
American, I was not, because they had falled 
to carry out their campaign promises, they 
had failed to make the country better. They 
got an uneasy truce in Korea, which I think 
could have been gotten by President Truman 
and Mr. Acheson months before that, but I 
don't think they would have accepted that 
kind of an uneasy truce. 

In other words, the two things that they 
passed in the first session of the 83d Con- 
gress that were positive laws— and only 
two—one was to restore the tidelands to the 
States, and the other was to admit 214,000 
displaced or refugee people. 

Mr. Bancrorr. You were in favor of both of 
those measures, were you not, Mr. RAYBURN? 

Mr. RAYBURN. That is correct. 

All the other legislation, legislation mea- 
sures except the appropriation bills which 
have to be passed every session of Congress, 
were renewals of these laws which they had 
denounced when we passed them. 

That is about the record of the first ses- 
sion of the 83d Congress. 

Coming down to this session—and we can 
go into the specifics if you want to by ask- 
ing me some more questions—they have been 
renewing expiring New Deal and Fair Deal 
laws. All this session they passed appro- 
priation bills, but only three positive pieces 
of legislation have passed this Congress, 

Mr. BancrorT. What were they? 

Mr. RAYBURN. One was the St. Lawrence 
seaway proposition. The other was to re- 
vise the tax structure and the other was, 
after much Democratic urging in the House 
and in the Senate, they passed an anti- 
Communist bill. Those dre the three pieces 
of positive legislation of a general nature 
that this second session of the 83d Congress 
has passed, and that makes 5 positive laws 
that this Republican administration—I mean 
of any consequence—that they have passed 
in 2 sessions of the 83d Congress, 

Mr. BaNcnorr. What about the Atomic 
Energy Act that was debated so long over 
there in the Senate? 

Mr. Raysurn. That had been in the works 
for a long time and we had a law on that 
already, They were simply revising it and 
setting it up. 

Mr. CosTELLO. You had talked about the 
specific accomplishments, the five substan- 
tive bills that have been passed. Would 
you like to look at the other side of the 
picture? As a politician you are naturally 
going to go out and tell the voters that they 
haven't done certain things rather than 
what they have. What do you think the 
Republicans have failed to do? 

Mr. RAYBURN. They promised sound, hard 
dollars. They put it into effect for a while, 
and the effect it had was to make dollars 
scarcer and harder to get. Now they have 
softened up that policy. 

You know the promises they made about 
the Trumran-Acheson foreign policy, that 
they were going to rip up that by the roots, 
and so forth and so forth. The only change 
I know of that they have made in the Tru- 
man-Acheson foreign policy is to administer 
it in a sorrier fashion and in such a way 
that we have fewer friends in the world, I 
am sad to say, than we have ever had in 
the history of the United States of America, 

They went out and told the people that 
they were going to be for 90 percent of parity 
on the farm thing. They were going to hoid 
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up the price of farm products. Now they 
haven't done that, but President Eisenhower 
wanted a sliding scale from 90 to 75. They 
finally determined on a sliding scale of from 
90 to 82%. I think everybody that has ever 
dealt with a thing like that knows that in 
a matter like that when you set a maximum 
and a minimum, the minimum immediately 
becomes the maximum. 

The farmers of this country, their in- 
come is already down about 20 percent, and 
in some things much more than that. Take 
cattle, for instance. I sold my calves in 1951 
for $150 apiece. In 1953 I sold them for less 
than 650 apiece. I will be lucky when I get 
home if I got $50 apiece for my calves. 

I think this maximum of 82 ½ and the 
President got only half of what he wanted, 
he wanted 90 to 95 and got 82%, and he 

ed that as a great victory because he 
got a sliding scale—I think that slide down 
to 82% percent, and the farmer's income will 
be reduced 7½ percent. 

Mr. Bancrorr. Could you agree with the 
President that the record of the Congress 
will be the chief issue in the coming elections 
this fall? 

Mr. Raysurn. We hope it is. We are go- 
ing to try to hold them right to that. They 
cannot say anything now about 20 years of 
treason because we were the ones who led 
the fight to have an effective anti-Commu- 
nist bill in the United States. 

Mr. Sal. In many of these bills that 

mentioned there were many Democrats 
voting for them. Is it a case of the Demo- 
crats going along because there was no al- 
ternative or nothing better proposed? 

Mr. Rarsurn. Here is what I said, Mr. 
Shadel. I have said it on the floor of the 
House twice. We were not going to follow 
the gruesome example set by the Republicans 
of hating a President Just because he was a 
member of another party. I have said several 
times we were not going to vote against 
Eisenhower's just because he was 
a Republican President. We were not going 
to follow their example of hating. We don't 
operate that way. I think Mr. Eisenhower is 
a good man. That doesn’t say he is making 
the greatest Presidént the country ever had. 
I don't indulge in personalities. I wouldn't 
talk about any President of the United States 
as some of the Republicans talked about 
Roosevelt and Truman. I wouldn't do it. I 
think it is a terrible thing. 

Any man who is President of the United 
States is my President. I want him to make 
a good President because I want the country 
to be prosperous and happy and at peace. 

Mr. Sanz. Are you saying that there is a 
certain percentage of good in the Republican 
legislation but the percentage is not high 
enough? 

Mr. RAYBURN. That is exactly right. 

I will tell you another thing about that, 
too. 

President Eisenhower recommended the 
extension of many of the so-called New Deal 
and Fair Deal measures. Take foreign aid for 
instance. He said we had to have it in order 
to strengthen these countries so, when the 
time came when we needed allies in the 
world, they would be on their feet. They 
criticized the Marshall plan. I think the 
Marshall plan saved Western Europe from 
the bosom of communism. 

He advocated the extension of foreign aid. 
When the authorization bill was up in the 
first session of the 83d Congress, 159 Demo- 
crats voted to give him what he wanted and 
119 Republicans voted to give him what he 
wanted, and 82 Republicans voted against 
giving him anything. 

This time I think there weren't quite as 
many on the floor when they passed the 
appropriations bill, but it got 141 Demo- 
cratic votes, 116 Republican votes and 80 
Republicans voted against giving him any- 
thing again. 

You come to social security. Of course, 
that was denounced as one of those social- 
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istic dreams of the Roosevelt administration. 
But they come along and they espouse it 
now. It is theirs. But more Democrats 
voted for the President's recommendations 
on that than did Republicans, 

And I could name many measures along 
those lines. 

Reciprocal trade, for instance; that was 
inaugurated, it was the Cordell Hull policy 
in the Roosevelt administration: I think 
everybody knows that vie cannot live under 
the provisions of the Smoot-Hawley Tariff 
Act because we must, as McKinley said at 
one time, we cannot sell where we do not 
buy. If we are to erect tariff barriers against 
the surplus of other countries, they will not 
have the dollars to buy our surplus. Since 
we have become the greatest surplus pro- 
ducing country in the world, we must trade 
more and more. 

So on reciprocal trade, more Democrats 
voted for the extension. The President asked 
for 3 years. We were all for 3 years. We 
didn't get a chance to vote on 3 years in 
1953. We got a chance to vote on the ex- 
tension for 1 year. This year when the 
President advocated the 3 year extension, the 
Republicans gave him 1 year., 

Take the Randall Commission setup. I 
think it was a grand commission and did 
a wonderful job and made far-reaching and 
splendid recommendations, but the Ran- 
dall Commission's report hasn't been acted 
on by either House of the Congress. 

Mr. SHapeu. Aside from the farm legisla- 
tion recommended by the President, would 
you say, then, that you are not too un- 
happy over his recommendations even 
though there Is Republican opposition? In 
other words, should Mr, Eisenhower have run 
on the Democratic ticket in 1952? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I think he would have been 
a much happier man if he had run on the 
Democratic ticket and been elected and had 
a Democratic Senate and House. I think 
that is true. 

Mr. Skat. If the Republicans endorse 
the administration's record for these 2 years, 
that is, in this fall campaign, there is going 
to be an awful lot of uniformity and a lot 
of agreement, is there not? 

Mr. Rarnunx. That is right. As far as the 
extension of these laws that we passed that 
we have been for all the time. 

Mr. Bancrorr. I would like to ask you this, 
Mr. Rargunx. You say you hope the record 
of this Congress will be the Issue on which 
the campaigns will be fought out. 

Mr. Rarzurn. That is right. 

Mr. Bancrort. What about the 2 issues, 
1 of Communists and internal Communist 
problems, and the other of the so-called Mc- 
Carthyism? Do you think those will be 
major issues in the campaign? 

Mr, RAYBURN. I don't see how they can, 
because, as I say, the Democrats proposed— 
and the proposal in the Senate was made 
by a Democratic Senator—that this thing 
be strengthened, and then the Democrats in 
the House went along and concurred in the 
Senate amendment which was stronger than 
the House bill. 

Mr. Bancrort. You mean the bill to outlaw 
the Communist Party? 

Mr. Raypuan. The bill to outlaw the Com- 
munist Party, yes. I think that is a worn- 
out and frazzled issue myself. 

Out in a district where a man is running 
for Congress, or the House, the people there 
know that fellow. I know an instance I 
can cite right now. A man had been a 
member of a State legislature. He started 
to run against the sitting member for the 
nomination. They sent down to the capital 
of the State and tried to prove that he had 
been associating with some Communists who 
were around the legislature. That made the 
people who knew that fellow so mad that 
they went out and beat the other fellow, 

So I think the people of the district know 
whether their Congressman or candidate for 
Congress is a subversive or whether he is an 
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honest, good straightforward American, 
and I don't think they are going to get away 
with that old stuff any more. 

Mr. SRDL. Aside from your own personal 
feclings, we asked you at the outset whether 
the Democrats in your opinion would win 
the election this fall, have you any indica- 
tions from the grassroots or in your mail 
or any other indications that would make 
you Speaker next year? 

Mr. Rayrsurgn. I have refused to answer 
that question. I will do it here. I have re- 
fused to answer it because somebody would 
say RAYBURN is making a self-serving dec- 
laration, he wants to be Speaker again. That 
is not the reason why I want the Democrats 
to win the House. As Mr. Bancroft said, I 
have served as Speaker longer than any other 
man in the history of the United States, 
and I think that probably will be a record 
for another 162 years. But we had three 
elections last fall, in the fall of 1953, all 
of them with strong Republican districts 
previously. Two of those districts went for 
the Democratic candidate for Congress. I 
think if we had aif election in 1953, we would 
have carried the House by 30 to 50 vetes. I 
don’t see anything that has improved their 
situation, 

Mr. Banczort, Mr. Rayburn, as of course 
you know, the Eisenhower ticket and the 
Republicans carried some Southern States 
and southern districts. Do you think those 
Southern States that Eisenhower carried in 
1952 are now going to be back in the Demo- 
cratic fold? 

Mr. Ra rnunx. At a meeting out in Kansas 
City the other day there was a pretty well- 
to-do fellow from a State in the South, 
They came up and started to talk about 
raising some money. He said, “We are the 
fellows, we Democrats who voted for Elsen- 
hower in 1952, we are the ones who should 
put up the money because that ought to be 
our card of admission to the party. We are 
glad to get back, and we ought to contribute 
to get back in good standing.” 

Mr. Bancrorr. So you think the South is 
coming back to the Democratic homeland? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes, sir. 

You take the State of Texas, Eisenhower 
Was a native down there. He was born in 
my district. As I told him, I made some 
specches last fall in my State. I didn’t say 
anything very bad about him. I did say 
that he was born In Dennison, Tex., and that 
he was a good baby, but he went off to Kan- 
sas and after he was 60 years old, he decided 
he was a Republican. 

Well, he got a good laugh out of that. But 
they were running Mr. Eisenhower down 
there as a native Texan, and they never put 
on a billboard that was put up for Mr. 
Elsenhower in the State that he was a Re- 
publican candidate for office. Vote for a 
native Texan. Get our tidelands back. 

Mr. BancrortT. Such issues as your Goy- 
ernor Shivers and the Senator, Paice DANIEL, 
supported—they supported him in Texas, 

Mr. RAYBURN. They did. 

Mr. Bancrorr. They were running as 
Democrats, were they not? 

Mr. RAYBURN. They were. 

Mr. SHADEL. Mr. RAYDURN, you mentioned 
some of the special elections last year. 1953 
conditions, probably economic conditions had 
something to do with that. Isn't there sup- 
posed to be a term? President Eisenhower 
told us we were back on an even keel and 
that prosperity is here to stay. Aren't con- 
ditions different now? 

Mr. RAYBURN. United States Steel is down 
to 62 the last time I looked at it. So that 
doesn't look like it is out. Three and a 
half million people are unemployed. 

Talk about a recession or a depression. A 
man who has had a job and loses it is in a 
depression. ` 

They don't talk about the hundreds of 
thousands of people who have been work- 
ing 40 hours a week and have been reduced 
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That man or woman is in a recession, 
whether he or she is in a depression or not. 

I think the fall campaign will go on eco- 
nomic conditions a good deal. I don't think 
it is good enough. The farmer isn't as pros- 
perous as he has been. I know that labor ts 
not in as good shape as it has been. The 
small-business man is not taking things off 
his shelf as he did because people do not 
have the buying power. 

The only interest I have in any property 
in the world is in land, pasture land and 
farmland. What made this country so pros- 
perous, with 62% million people employed, 
was that we gave the twenty-eight or thirty 
million people on the farms of this country 
a price for their product, made them a buy- 
ing power, and when you put those 30 million 
people where they have a buying power, they 
put everybody in the country to work. 

Mr. SanelL. What will you do with the 
surplus if you continue to pay the high 
Government price support? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I think it will be absorbed 
some time. I think it is all right to have 
some wheat and corn on hand, and maybe 
some beef and hogs. 

Mr. SHADEL. You have to find storage for 
them. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes, sir; we have a lot of 
storage, you know. That is one thing that 
helped Mr. Truman to get elected in 1948. 
The Republican 80th Congress refused to 
build storage for the grain. They had to 
Pile it on the ground or feed it to the hogs 
or get whatever they could get for it. 

Mr. CosSTELLO. The President went to NUH- 
nois recently and made a speech and ridi- 
culed the prophets of gloom and doom. I 
suppose he meant some of the Democratic 
Members of Congress. Do you feel the Demo- 
crats have an answer for that if he uses that 
as a principal theme in this fall campaign? 

Mr. Raysurn. Of course. As I sald last 
year, they talked about the Democrats trying 
to talk the country into a depression. No- 
body can taik a country into a depression. It 
Was proven in Mr. Hoover's day when he and 
Mr. Mellon said—at a time when we were in 
the worst slump we have ever been in—that 
Prosperity is just around the corner, that 
nobody can talk us out of a depression either. 
That is nonsensical. I don't mean that your 
question is nonsensical. Such arguments 
are utterly nonsensical to me. 

Mr. Bancrort. You were first elected to the 
House when Woodrow Wilson was elected 
2 in 1912, and you came here in 

913. 

Mr. Raysurn. That is right. 

Mr. Bancrorr. Over that long span of time, 
What do you think were the principal prob- 
lems that Congress has had and what were 
the chief changes that have taken place in 
dur country in that long length of 41 years? 

Mr. Rarsurn. At that time we were still 
acting like a new country and we were new. 
end we are still new. When you look the 
world over and how long civilization has 
been coming down to us, we are still new. 

I think that Woodrow Wilson was one of 
the greatest intellects that ever occupied the 
White House. He was a great scholar and 
a great statesman. We were living then un- 
Ger the highest tariff laws that this coun- 
try had ever seen. We were losing trade and 
commerce all over the world. The Under- 
Wood-Simmons Tariff Act came in then and 
things started. We passed the Clayton Anti- 
trust Act. We passed the Federal Trade 
Commission Act. I happened to be a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee that wrote that 
act. We started out to act like we thought 
there were a lot of millions people in this 
country, not just a few. I think the League 
Of Nations which Woodrow Wilson brought 
from Paris in 1919 was the only chance for 
bringing about permanent peace. When the 
treaty was spurned by the United States 
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Senate, he cried out almost in anguish and 
said, If the United States of America doesn't 
join the other peace-loving peoples of the 
world and bring about a league for peace 
to try to maintain the peace of the world, 
this earth will be shaken by a greater and 
more destructive war in a quarter of a cen- 
tury than it has ever known. We spurned 
the treaty. We did not join. It folded up. 
It died. Twenty-five years later, almost to 
the day, we had this beginning of World War 
No. 2. 

Mr. Bancrorr. Do you think President 
Wilson was prophetic? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Very, yes, sir. 

Mr. Bancrorr. What do you regard as the 
major changes that have taken place in our 
country and our laws in that time? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I might be a little repetitious 
then. 

We came into power in 1933. I think that 
was during the greatest depression this 
country had ever seen. Fourteen million 
people were unemployed. 

We had 133 million people in the United 
States. That doesn't look big. But sup- 
pose the breadwinner of the family had a 
wife and one child. That made 42 million 
Americans that didn't have any buying 
power. 

There were 33 million people on the farms 
of our country. Not so many now. That 
makes 75 million. They were selling the 
product of their toil at a price so far be- 
low the cost of production that their buy- 
ing power had vanished or been reduced to 
the very banishing point. 

So you had 75 million Americans that had 
no buying pewer at all or practically none; 
5,750 banks and trust companies closed their 
doors in those tragic years. Factories closed. 
Businesses closed. Bankruptcy came upon 
the whole country. We came into power and 
we started to do something about it. 

Mr. Bancrorr. You mean the Democratic 
Party when you say we“? 

Mr. RarsUunx. The Democratic Party. 
They said we were spending the country in- 
to bankruptcy then. It happened not to be. 
People went to work. We raised the price of 
farm products. They had buying power. 
Everybody started to work. The banks were 
closed. We opened them. When we opened 
them everybody thought they were safe, and 
instead of rushing to the banks to take their 
money out, the first week the banks were 
open more than $800 million was taken out 
of people's drawers and socks and put back 
in the banks because they had faith and 
confidence. 

We have had practically no bank failures 
since the middle thirties. Business has been 
very prosperous. 

It is a funny thing. I have often said 
this about some of our people down in the 
State of Texas. When we came in they were 
selling cotton at 4½ cents a pound, My 
brother and I sold 1,000 bushels of oats for 
$90. That is 9 cents a bushel, Corn was 15 
cents s bushel. Wheat 28 cents a bushel. 
Oil was selling for 28 cents a barrel. But 
as these thincs started up and they got a 
little income and had to pay a little taxes, 
some of them got awfully mad. The strange 
paradox to me in human nature is that the 
people who were the worst broke when we 
came into power and recovered the fastest 
and got the richest were the ones who hated 
us the most. I have said that a hundred 
times in my State and in other States. 

Mr. Suat. The Democrats have been 
charged with some rather free spending. 
This Republican Congress, so-called, has ef- 
fected some economies or at least the spend- 
ing has not been as great. It seems to me 
it is about 5 billion less this year for this 
fiscal year. Do you think the Democrats 
would have accomplished the same thing in 
these times? 

Mr. Rarnunx. I don't know. There is one 
thing we wouldn't have done, in my opinion, 
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and that was to reduce our defense spending 
to what I think is a dangerous low. I think 
that is one thing the American people and 
I know, that we ought to spend all that is 
necessary to make ourselves strong enough 
so we can resist an aggressor here and abroad. 

Mr. CosrxlLo. So you think, although they 
raised the spending for the Air Force, they 
should have increased it more for the ground 
forces, the Army? 

Mr. RAYBURN. The whole thing—yes. We 
were criticized. They turned down 43 wings 
that was advocated in the last Democratic 
administration. They said they would cut 
it down as low as 23. Now they are up to 37. 
Now they know they needed more than they 
thought they did, and they went up to that 
extent. 

I took the floor as majority leader in 1938, 
1939, and 1940, and the President of the 
United States, Mr. Roosevelt, recommended 
it. I said we'd better make ourselves strong 
so people would fear to attack us. I don't 
think we would have been attacked at Pearl 
Harbor if we had been as strong as that. 
They didn't want to spend the money. But 
by not being strong, we were attacked. 

Do you know how much it cost us to get 
out of that war? More than four hundred 
billion. In addition to that we lost thou- 
sands and thousands of lives. 

So in a world like we are living in—and 
I think it is the most dangerous world I 
have known the United States to live in—I 
think we must let the world know that we 
are strong enough to resist any attack upon 
us land, sea, or air. 

Mr. Bancrort. I am afrald that Is all the 
time we have. 

Thank you very much, Mr. RAYBURN. 


Where the Campaign Funds Come From 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS l 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks I in- 
clude an article from Independent Edi- 
torial Services, Ltd., of August 11, 1954. 

Inasmuch as some of the depletion 
allowance money was used in my dis- 
trict 2 years ago to attempt to defeat 
me, and since I anticipate that it will 
be used again, I think that the average 
citizen, who does not get this favored 
treatment, might be interested in this 
article. 

The depletion allowance was originally 
intended to help the small producer, such 
as we have in eastern Ohio, to continue 
his operations. Apparently the law will 
have to be revised to prevent this abuse 
of power by Texas oil millionaires. 

DEPLETION ALLOWANCE 

The direct trend in this country’s voting is 
liberal. The score this year is SPARKMAN, 
in Alabama; W. Scott Kerr, in North Caro- 
lina; the contender Ralph W. Yarborough, 
coupled with the slaughter of two far-right 
Congressmen, in Texas; and KEFAUVER, in 
Tennessee. The loosely used term “oil 
money”—meaning the political contributions 
from the oil billionaires of Texas who have 
been using their funds to elect their friends 
and defeat their enemies—has been applied 
in commentary in these contests. 

That oil money is possible in these days 
of tax oppression by the act of Congress 
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providing for the N- percent depletion 
allowance. That allowance builds up these 
vast fortunes, as expenses for new enterprises 
come off what is left. No business or salaried 
individual gets such an advantage. And not 
since the robber barons of the 1900's has a 
single group of big money people been exert- 
ing such power in this country. The deple- 
tion allowance has been protected as a tax 
domain by the Representatives and Senators 
from the oll States as a good thing to en- 
courage the discovery and production of oil. 

It has been a good thing, but only for a 
few people. Those people, as is customary 
with men afflicted with the love of money, 
are trying desperately to protect their flow- 
ing income from depletion. They have 
gotten into the political field through lavish 
contributions: This has not worked, and the 
reaction is setting in, The next Congress, if 
the liberal trend continues, will be far to 
the left of the present one. It is inevitable 
that a New Look at the depletion allowance 
will be in order. And every bitter taxpayer 
in the land will be in favor of making the 
depletion bonanza fit into the general tax 
picture. f 

The men who have held the line for the 
depletion allowance are the Southern Demo- 
crats. Many of them have watched this 
bonus money go to renegades in their own 
party. Will they still continue to hold the 
line? It is doubtful. 

The oil industry nationwide will probably 
mobilize to fight any proposed changes. The 
present split in the industry between the 
small domestic producers and the big inter- 
national companies will probably be healed. 
Everybody down to the filling-station man 
will probably be indoctrinated to keep the 
depletion allowance as the great incentive to 
progress in the business. But the tax-con- 
scious public that pays taxes at the filling 
stations and sees the Texas zillionaircs get- 
ting tax benefits, is not likely to consider the 
present arrangement fair. 

The drive against the depletion allowance 
is not by any means unified as yet, mainly 
because there has been little leadership on 
the subject in Congress. Such leadership 
will be present and accounted for if the lib- 
eral trend continues, and if the Texas con- 
tributors still pour their money down the 
drain. The publicity which H. L. Hunt and 
the others have been getting is no help to 
their cause. 

Millions of harassed and tax-gouged citi- 
zens listen to the high-sounding platitudes 
about saving the world with tax dollars, and 
then see how Hunt has an income of $160,000 
a day after taxes. Many of these depletion 
boys pay no taxes at all. 

This is the way it works. The tycoon takes 
out his 27½ percent. Then he deducts the 
intangibles from more drilling, which can go 
to 50 percent of the remainder. Then, he 
takes out business expenses. “He can wind up 
paying a tax of from 2 to 5 percent—and does. 

This compared to the national average is 
nothing. 


The Engineer’s Responsibilities Today 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF. THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Record the com- 
mencement address given by J. T. Ryan, 
Jr., at Indiana Technical College, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., on May 23, 1954. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE ENGINEER'S RESPONSIBILITIES TODAY 


(Address by J. T. Ryan, Jr., at Indiana Tech- 
nical College, Fort Wayne, Ind., May 23, 
1954) 

In discussing the responsibilities of en- 
gineers today, the three basic points to be 
covered are the engineer's responsibility to 
his profession, his responsibility to the com- 
munity, and his responsibility to himself. 

When we talk about the responsibility of 
the engineer to his profession, the first con- 
sideration has to be his basic competence. 
The engineer has to have knowledge, and 
he has to apply it soundly and carefully. 
That prerequisite applies with equal truth 
to any profession. All of you have had ex- 
perience with other professions and you 
know that it is not really difficult, after a 
while, to distinguish the genuinely compe- 
tent people from those who approach their 
problems in a sort of pedestrian manner. 

There is a great deal of discussion today 
about the shortage of engineers. Very often 
it is a shortage not only in quantity, but 
in quality as well. To me, at least, that is 
the most disturbing aspect. It is possible 
to make up for a quantitative shortage, but 
there never seems to be any oversupply of 
thoroughly qualified engineering talent. 

Studies have been made as to Just what 
functions an engineer performs in industry. 
Many of these studies have disclosed that 
an astoundingly high percentage of the en- 
gineer's time is spent on nonengineering du- 
ties. I refer to the extra chores an engineer 
does in the course of his professional work. 

Steps have been taken in many Industries 
to provide assistance to the engineer by 
giving him people with semitechnical or 
nontechnical training who can take over 
some of his nonengineering functions. Even 
with these efforts, though, thoroughly com- 
petent engineers today are not equal in 
number to the demand. 

I have been greatly impressed at the splen- 
did contribution .your institution, the Indi- 
ana Technical College, is making toward a 
solution of this problem by providing a tech- 
nical education to students many of whom 
already have a sound foundation in practical 
experience. Such a combination of engi- 
neering education and sound practical ex- 
perience is difficult to duplicate, and has 
been productive of excellent engincering 
ability. 

Much can be done to case the shortage 
of engineers by providing opportunitics for 
nonengineers now in industry to receive the 
technical training for an engineering degree. 
It is in that field that your institution has 
done and can continue to do a great amount 
of good. 

In the work of our company, with its great 
emphasis on development and research, we 
find that, contrary to what most people be- 
lieve, there really is a very high degree of 
creative thinking required in sound engi- 
neering practice, An engineer, if be is a 
good engineer, must always be a creative 
thinker; and this ability to be creative, to 
bring new ideas and concepts into being, to 
produce new methods, new designs, new 
formulas, is the very basis of our engineer- 
ing progress. 

The successful development of a new elec- 
tronic computer, a radar circuit, or a new 
manufacturing process requires creative en- 
gineering thought of the highest order. It 
is for this purpose that you have mastered 
the fundamentals of your profession. You 
should not be satisfied in your careers merely 
to find a position around the average. Our 
Nation needs competence, needs creative 
thought 1f its technical progress is to con- 
tinue, and it is to you that the Nation will 
look to fulfill that need. 


The second responsibility of the engineer 
is to his community. After all, a man's 
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professional life is but one of many sides of 
his existence. An engineer is usually a so- 
cial being living in a community of other 
social beings. I have not met any hermits 
who have been successful engineers. There- 
fore the engineer must bear a responsibility 
to the community. 

We hear a great deal these days about the 
rights of the citizen, which is due and proper. 
We do not, however, hear nearly so much 
about the duties of a citizen. 

For a number of years I have visited a 
small New England town where they still use 
the town-meeting system, Under this sys- 
tem, all decisions relative to the town's 
government are made by majority vote of 
the citizens of voting age assembled in a 
meeting. The elected board of selectmen, or 
the council, or whatever they call it, has no 
power except that of carrying out the dic- 
tates of the citizens as expressed by vote 
in the town meeting. 

In a situation like that every person has 
a very real sense of duty and obligation to 
the community. 

Now all of us are realistic enough to un- 
derstand that in a larger town we could not 
today go back to such a system. I have a 
feeling though, that even in a city the size 
of Fort Wayne or Pittsburgh it may not be 
impossible to approach this individual par- 
ticipation idea in a small measure. Even in 
the large metropolitan centers there are in- 
individual communities recognized within 
the legal framework of the city. Local areas 
have civic clubs, church groups, political as- 
sociations, athletic groups, playgrounds, and 
many similar institutions. Great good can 
be accomplished by these local groups and I 
have them in mind in suggesting individual 
participation. 

Iam not necessarily making a plea for you 
to go out and campaign for public office or 
even to participate in any political sense, 
although I personally wish that more engi- 
neers would consider political activities, 
because I think engineers can bring to the 
political area a new viewpoint, one that is 
sadly needed in many respects. 

I am speaking of the great many worth- 
while organizations, the Boy Scouts, hospital 
service groups, community chests, the Red 
Cross, church groups, and all other related 
community acivities. Particularly with our 
growing population of children coming of 
age, we have need for more leaders in work 
of this kind in community development. 
I believe the engineer can make a very great 
contribution to these civic endeavors. He 
brings to social and community affairs a 
clarity of thought, a respect for proven facts, 
a habit of logical analysis, and, in all. a 
viewpoint that is essential for sound devel- 
opment. 

When I talk of the engineer's responsibil- 
ity to his community, I am not restricting 
my remarks to the American community. I 
see that there are in this audience a few 
students from other lands. I appreciate 
your being here. I know that you will best 
benefit yourselves and your countries—and 
us, as well—by exchanging your own expe- 
rience with the experience you have found 
here in the United States, And when you 
go back I hope you will take with you not 
just the technological know-how that you 
have acquired here, but also the intangible 
thing that we call the American spirit. 

Finally, I would like to talk about the 
engineers third responsibility, his responsi- 
bility to himself, as an individual. I do not 
necessarily put this last. Possibly it should 
come first. It is important to me because 
of the fact that in our business we are con- 
cerned very basically with the individual. 

We design and manufacture equipment 
which is intended for the most part to pro- 
tect human life. In most instances that 
equipment has to be worn by, or used very 
directly by, an individual. Therefore, we 
have to give great consideration to the In- 
dividual’s needs, 
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As an inaividual, the engineer has a re- 
sponsibility to himself. After all, he is a 
citizen. He has a family life. He has some 
leisure time. He has many interests and 
activities. 

It is fundamental, to my way of thinking, 
that the engineer must never become 30 
imbued with the technological spirit that 
he gives technology precedence over all other 
forms of human activity and subordinates 
all other aspects of life to the essentially 
materialistic operations of pure technology. 

There are today in industry many engi- 
neers who are being promoted to positions 
of administrative responsibility. where they 
must deal with problems of a very distinctly 
nonengineering nature—with public rela- 
tions, with the Government, with commu- 
nity affairs. To be truly successful, the engi- 
neer must atquire a broad understanding of 
many subjects to which he would not be 
exposed in a strictly technical course of 
study. 

Man was not created to become a name 
On a payroll card or a number on a social- 
security form. Man is an individual and 
knows many things not encompassed within 
the framework of a science or technology. 
Man has art and poetry and religion, He is 
a unique personality and one worthy of our 
respect. 

We need among engineers today those who 
not only can appreciate the complexities of 
our science and engineering, but who also 
recognize the human values that can be en- 
riched by the wise and thoughtful applica- 
tion of the great engineering advances of our 
time. 

My plea to you gentlemen is that you 
continue to enlarge your understanding, so 
that you may truly represent the great pro- 
fession of which you are members. 


Chun Quon Yee Hop: Chinese Commu- 
nity Mourns Loss of Venerable Civic 
Leader 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ELIZABETH P. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mrs. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include an article appearing in the 
August 12 edition of the Chinese World, 
of San Francisco, telling of the death of 
Chun Quon Yee Hop, of Honolulu. 

Mr. C. Q. Yee Hop, as he was known to 
all residents of Hawaii, had a very re- 
markable career and we of Hawaii are 
very proud of him. 

The article follows: 

Caus Quon YEE Hop Dres IN HoNoLULU— 
CHINESE ComMunrITy Mourns Loss or VEN- 
ERABLE CIVIC LEADER 
HonoLvLU, August 11—Chun Quon Yee 

Hop, millionaire businessman and industrial- 

ist, who came to the United States from 

China 70 years ago with less than a dollar in 

his pocket, died at his home here today at 

the age of 87. 

Chun, who preferred being known as C. Q. 
Yee Hop, amassed a fortune estimated at 
more than $4 million and was one of the 
biggest business property owners in Hawall. 

In addition to real estate, a brewery, food 
Market, and other corporate interests here, 
he owned an import-export firm in Hong 

ug and was principal owner of the New 

China Dally Press in Honolulu and the bi- 

lingual newspaper Chinese World in San 

ancisco, 
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Chun was a member of the Chinese Demo- 
cratic Conetitutionalist Party dedicated to 
the ultimate liberation of China by 
Means, and was a delegate to the first Na- 
tional Chinese Assembly at Nanking in 1946, 
where the constitution for democratic China 
was drawn. 

He became a naturalized citizen of the 
United States 4 years ago. 

Funeral rites will be held August 22 at 
Nuuanu Memorial Cemetery. 

BORN IN CHINA 


C. Q. Yee Hop was born in 1867 in Chung- 
shan district, Kwangtung province in a far- 
mer’s family. Eis ancestors made their 
homes in South China early in the 13th cen- 
tury. He grew up in the village and took 
up business In his youth. 

At the age of 18, an uncle returned from 
America and gave & glowing account of the 
wonderful opportunities to be found in the 
United States and Hawail. Next year he set 
out for Hong Kong where he said good-by 
to his father and sailed across the Pacific, 
After 27 days at sea, he arrived in San Fran- 
cisco with 90 cents Hong Kong currency in 
his pocket. After 3 weeks of work near San 
Francisco, he earned enough for his passage 
to the Hawalian Islands. 

The year 1887 found him opening a meat 
market in Honolulu. For 12 years, he man- 
aged his business until 1900 when fire burnt 
down his shop. 

In 1902 he opened the Yee Hop company 
together with 7 other partners. After find- 
ing another shop with the same name, they 
prefixed C. Q.” to their title. After 5 years, 
the firm C. Q. Yee Hop had to find new 
premises at King Street for their expanding 
business. 

By 1912 the original capital of $8,000 had 
grown to $32,000, More partners were ad- 
mitted and in 1920, the business was incor- 
porated as a limited company, and more 
capital was added to the enterprise, 


SUCCESS STORY 


In 1930, Mr, Chun began branching out 
into other fields. Real estate, insurance, 
safe deposit boxes, brewery, food market, 
publishing, lumbering, manufacturing, agri- 
cultural, and numerous other financial, com- 
mercial and industrial interests were added. 
To go through the list of his many interests 
would take quite some time. In C. Q.” we 
find a success story quite fitting with the 
American tradition of pioneer enterprise and 
hard work up the ladder. 

The late Mr. Chun did not confine his ac- 
tivities to business interests. He contribu- 
ted to educational institutions, publishing 
enterprises, and other philanthropic work. 

His zeal for democratic ideals is seen in the 
fact that he was among the first supporters of 
Liang Chi-chao in 1900 when the latter ar- 
rived in Honolulu with his ideals of con- 
stitutional rule for China. 

He has been the president of both the 
New China Dally Press in Honolulu and the 
Chinese World in San Francisco, both news- 
papers strongly favoring a democratic con- 
stitutional government for republican China. 


Congressman Mel Price, of Illinois, Puts 
His Finger on Some Political Irony 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 
HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
am very pleased to insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD an article by Mr. Ar- 
thur Krock in the New York Times rela- 
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tive to the fine speech made by my good 
friend and able colleague from Hlinois, 
the Honorable MEL PRICE. 

Congressman Price deserves all of the 
good things said about him in this arti- 
cle. I was on the floor on August 19 
when he made the speech and know that 
he did an outstanding job. 

The article follows: 

In the last hours of the 83d Congress the 
House was treated to an effective display of 
the art of satire, a rare talent in the political 
trade. The demonstrator was Representative 
MELVIN Price, of Illinois, and other Demo- 
crats promptly caught the idea. 

Congress, as the material in the Appendix 
of the Recorp establishes every day during 
the sessions, is a forum in which constant 
attempts are made at wit and humor. But, 
as the Appendix even more thoroughly es- 
tablishes, very few of the orators are imbued 
with the essential amatus. The comment 
has even been made by close readers of the 
Recorp that the essays at wit and humor by 
Congressmen are less successful than the 
poesy with which they often adorn the pub- 
lication, sometimes the products of their 
own muses, 

Whether or not this evaluation is as untrue 
as it is unkind, the fact remains that con- 
gressional equipment for the production of 
satire—particularly the dead-pan kind—is 
50 scarce that those who have possessed it 
are among the immortals. Proctor Knott's 
speech about Duluth, “the zenith city of the 
unsalted seas.“ is an eternal classic of Capitol 
oratory. Worthy of comparison was Millard 
E. Tydings’ burlesque about “the canals of 
Vermont” in ridiculing an appropriation 
which carried the implication that the Green 
Mountain State is a replica of Holland. And 
the lethal use which the late Senators Isidor 
Raynor of Maryland and Pat Harrison of 
Mississippi could make of sarcasm is still re- 
called by contemporaries, > 

Representative Price's autoblography in 
the Congressional Directory includes several 
entries which may explain the gift he re- 
vealed. He was trained as a reporter of base- 
ball, was sports editor of the East St. Louis 
News-Review and is a member of both the 
Elks and the Ancient Order of Hibernians, 
With this background he arose in the House 
to remarks that: 

He had just seen a Springfield, III., dis- 
patch in which it was related that the 
President, at the State Fair, appealed for an 
increase of the number of Republicans in the 
congressional delegation of Illinois. While 
the President was making this appeal the ma- 
jority of the Illinois Representatives of the 
President's party was voting against one of 
the measures in the President's program. “On 
the vote taken this afternoon on the con- 
ference report for the foreign aid appro- 
priation requested by the President, most 
Republican members of the Illinois dele- 
gation expressed themselves in opposition to 
the President's wishes, Those who were ab- 
sent, possibly listening to and applauding 
the President at Springfield, were paired 
against this part of his program. The Nli- 
nois Democrats solidly supported the Presi- 
dent.” 

THE VOLUNTEERS 

The first Democratic colleague to catch 
the point, which Price made with the solemn- 
est of facial expressions, was Representative 
Jones of Missouri. Did Price, asked JONES, 
think those Illinois Republicans considered 
it more important to have their pictures 
taken with the President than to support 
his program? Gravely Price replied that, of 
course, he could not say. 

Representative GREEN, of Pennsylvania, re- 
called he had advised General Eisenhower in 
Paris that, 1f the general ran as a Republi- 
can and won, he would find that most Re- 
publicans in Congress would not support 
“anything in his program that was in the in- 
terest of the people.” How right had this 
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proved, said the seemingly grieving GREEN. 
Most Republican candidates next November 
will be running, he assumed, on the picture 
platform (the one they had taken with the 
President), not Eisenhower's. And he felt it 
a duty to note that if the Democrats had not 
stood with the President “when he was right, 
he the President] would not have gotten 
anything through the Congress.“ 

Representative Roonry, of New York, 
chimed in to inquire if it were not a fact 
that the only part of the Eisenhower program 
that “amounted to anything is the Demo- 
cratic program following the ideas of the 
Roosevelt administration.” To this PRICE 
agreed with full preservation of his judicial 
gravity. And he maintained it when this 
first note of battle was introduced, fittingly 
enough, by Representative O'Hara of IIlinols. 

“I am wondering if the gentleman will 
agree with me that while the President ex- 
pressed himself lat Springfield] as being sick 
and tired of hearing about unemployment, if 
the unemployed are not sick and tired be- 
cause of hunger from experiencing unem- 
ployment.” 

Representative Price’s satire was finally 
dispelled by Representative MCCARTHY, of 
Minnesota, who bluntly observed that some 
of the Illinois Republicans endorsed by the 
President have not been cleared by the Citi- 
zens’ Committee for Eisenhower. But it was 
a beautiful performance while it lasted. 

The comparison between what the Presi- 
dent was saying in Illinois with what Illinois 
Republicans in Washington were simultane- 
ously doing to a fervent Presidential plea 
was, of course, a perfect opportunity for in- 
serting and then twisting the barb of irony 
in the very heart of an embarrassing prob- 
lem which confronts the Republican man- 
agers of the congressional campaign of 1954. 
But Price did it skilifully, and few political 
fencers in Congress know how to ply the 
rapier. 


An American Policy of Liberation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the policy of containment of 
communism is a war policy. It gives the 
Communists the opportunity that they 
sò desperately need to digest their gains 
behind the Iron Curtain and to mold the 
captive peoples and nations into armies 
of aggression: 

A policy of liberation is the true policy 
for peace with freedom. A policy of 
liberation does not mean war of libera- 
tion, as George Kennan so frequently 
likes to term it. The Communists cannot 
make all-out war against the free world 
unless they have the willing coopera- 
tion of a substantial part of their en- 
slaved pcoples. If the free world adopts 
a true policy of liberation the Commu- 
nists would be paralyzed in their ability 
to make war. 

The Communist press, of course, 
screams against a policy of liberation. 
They know that such a policy strikes at 
their weakest point, their Achilles heel. 

I would like to include within my re- 
marks a very fine speech made by Dr. 
Lev E. Dobriansky, professor of political 
economics at Georgetown University, 
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and president of the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America, at the Institute 
of Slavic Studies, Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, Wis., last February 22. The 
text follows herewith: 

An AMERICAN Poier oF LIBERATION—MORAL 
REALISM FOR PEACE AND VICTORY 
(Lecture by Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, professor 
of political economy, Georgetown Univer- 
sity; president, Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee of America, at the Institute of 

Slavic Studies, Marquette University, Mil- 

waukee, Wis., February 22, 1954) 

Professor Smal-Stocki, distinguished 
members of the institute, and guests, I am 
deeply honored by your invitation to deliver 
this fourth lecture on the subject of An 
American Policy of Liberation. It is a 
veritable distinction to appear before this 
institute principally because its reputation 
as a leading American center of sound schol- 
arship on the captive non-Russian nations, 
both within and outside the Soviet Union, 
is nationally established. I have had the 
pleasure of meeting in Washington many 
of the trained products of this institute, 
and I can assure you that it is always a 
refreshing experience to witness the scope 
and depth of their knowledge which leaves 
no room of scientific tolerance for such cur- 
rent misconceptions as “the peoples of Rus- 
sia,” “satellite countries,” “Soviet commu- 
nism,” “minority nationalities in the U. S. 
S. R.,“ and other misleading terms that fail 
to fit the real and even rudimentary facts. 

In strict keeping with the standards of 
accuracy and truth observed here, it is my 
task this evening to present the nature and 
the rational necessity of a policy of libera- 
tion within the essential framework of the 
position of the United States in world af- 
fairs today. As every social scientist is well 
aware of, socioeconomic problems are al- 
Ways complex and intricate in character. 
But the omnipresence of complexity affords 
no ground of rationalization for any inca- 
pacity to abstract and reason through with 
those basically determining elements that 
shape situations and conditions of social 
and political existence. The capacity for 
this is nothing more than the power of 
clear, theoretic penetration generating cer- 
tain dominant ideas in a logical pattern of 
thought without which sound understand- 
ing and a rational course of action are im- 
possible. A constant deficiency of this pow- 
er seems to characterize the several enigma- 
minded observers of the Soviet Union and 
those admittedly puzzled and confused ex- 
perts on Russia who find ready shelter in 
this rationalized excuse of complexity that, 
from a psychological point of view, natu- 
rally lends itself to an obsession with the 
containment thesis. 

There is nothing essentially enigmatic or 
puzzling about the Soviet Union or the cal- 
culating and businesslike behavior of its 
criminal tyrants. If this were so, then in- 
deed some basis of justification would exist 
for the simplistic and unimaginative policy 
of containment. Because this is not so, 
within the limits of this lecture and at no 
risk of oversimplifying the subject, I shall 
dwell on the basis determinants in the ob- 
jective world situation that necessarily ren- 
der a policy of liberation as the only moral 
and rational course open to us. My sole aim 
is to enable you to see the situation clearly 
and to see it as a whole. For only by this 
path can we arrive at that certitude of knowl- 
edge and will which, after all, is the ulti- 
mate scalpel of historical formation and sur- 
vival. 

LIBERATION IN THE POLITICAL CONTEXT OF 

WASHINGTON 

First, let us assess the status of the lib- 
eration doctrine in the political context of 
Washington. Tou will recall, as a matter 
of factual record, that the Republican vic- 
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tory in 1952 was founded in great part upon 
the advocacy of a policy of liberation. The 
generation of the liberation theme in the 
Republican National Committee, a year be- 
fore the campaign itself, met with most fa- 
vorable public reaction. Guided by this ap- 
peal, one Republican Congressman conducted 
a poll among his colleagues with the result 
of an almost 12-to-1 ratio in favor of a policy 
of liberation. Soon the appeal grew enor- 
mously and an increasing number of Repub- 
lican statesmen and leaders, like Senators 
Taft, H. Alexander Smith, Styles Bridges, 
Governor Stassen, and Congressmen Charles 
J. Kersten, L. H. Emith, Morano, and others 
made public declarations in support of the 
policy. 

The record overflows with liberationist 
espousals, and perhaps the most vividly ex- 
pressed have been furnished by President 
Eisenhower and Secretary of State Dulles. 
Of the many that may be cited is the one 
in which the President emphasizes that “Our 
determination must go beyond the negative 
concept of containment to the positive con- 
cept of expanding by peaceful means the 
areas of freedom. If this is not done, we will 
once again find ourselves at war. It must be 
done. It can be done.“? The numerous re- 
marks of the Secretary of State are equally 
unequivocal, “But liberation from the yoke 
of Moscow will not occur for a very long 
time, and courage in neighboring lands will 
not be sustained unless the United States 
makes it publicly known that it wants and 
expects liberation to occur.”? 

The advancement of this policy was, and 
is, by no means a monopoly of Republican 
spokesmen. It would indeed be a grave er- 
ror to posit this exclusive association. Nu- 
merous Democrats of public eminence, like 
Senators McMahon, Lyndon Johnson, Hum- 
phrey, Kennedy, and Congressmen John W. 
McCormack, Feighan, and others, bave de- 
clared themselves on elements that consti- 
tute the very foundations of a liberation 
policy. An expanding basis of bipartiean 
support existed long before the campaign 
of 1952, and one exists today. It is only on 
this basis that one is at liberty to view it 
as an American policy and not that of any 
particular political party. 

There is, of course, no liberation policy in 
effect today. A critical examination of the 
concept of mass retaliation demonstrates it 
to be merely a policy of containment by 
threat. Shaped by our Korean experience, 
it is really a forceful military version of 
containment predicated on budgetary re- 
quirements and the power threat. It re- 
solves none of the basic problems that in the 
long run can spell disaster for us. How- 
ever, its recent advocation does not mean 
the repudiation of. the liberation doctrine. 
On the contrary, a hard struggle within the 
Government is being waged on this funda- 
mental issue, and the intensity of this con- 
test serves to explain in part the seeming 
confusion and vacillation In our foreign pol- 
icy. The informally organized adherents of 
Kennanism and its normal policy of con- 
tainment still remain deeply entrenched in 
positions of policy influence and determina- 
tion. What the outcome of this struggle 
will be depends essentially on the decisive 
factor of public Judgment and its repre- 
sentative expression in Congress. 


THE CONCEPT OF LIBERATION 


Despite the extensive controversy that 
transpired 2 years ago on the liberation 
theme, much misunderstanding and confu- 
sion remained as to the nature of a libera- 
tion policy, even among those who professed 
it. This condition prevails today. Thus, 
backed by adducible evidence, a concise 
statement on the predominant characteris- 
tics and the substantial meanings of a pol- 
icy of liberation becomes neccssary. 
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If one carefully reflects on the logically 
determining aspects of this issue, he cannot 
but come to recognize the general proposi- 
tion that any political course on the part 
of our Government that is not a policy of 
liberation is essentially a policy of contain- 
ment. In the complex of contemporary cir- 
cumstances there is a discernible internal 
determination which establishes the com- 
plete validity of this proposition and sets 
the groundwork for our free dynamic action 
that is something radically different from 
the drift of uncreative adaptation to altered 
conditions caused by enemy initiative. Fun- 
damental in this respect is the fact that the 
concept of liberation rests on the unqualified 
rejection of the expedient Soviet theory of 
coexistence which, significantly, has baited 
the frequent support of Kennanism and 
those who-wishfully impute into its inter- 
mittent use the success of containment. 

This sound rejection, for which I scarcely 
need to present factual details here, is 
grounded in three forms of evidence proving 
the Russian Communist design for world 
domination: (a) abundant theoretic expres- 
sions in Russian Communist works, (b) an 
imposing record of imperialist conquests 
since 1920, and (c) the vast operations of the 
world Communist conspiracy directed by 
Moscow. It is also associated with a vivid 
awareness that the dynamics of historical 
movement disalow permanent statical rela- 
tions and that for their control, they require 
more than what may prove to be the Illusory 
deterrent of supposedly superior material 
Power. Stripped of its characteristic verbal 
embroidery, the containment position de- 
pends exclusively on this power deterrent 
and the naive hope of Institutional atrophy 
within the Soviet Russian empire. In this 
Perspective of power deterrence, coexistence, 
and atrophy, containment served its limited 
and transient purpose in the immediate years 
folowing World War II, but, with rapid 
Soviet recovery and consolidation, it has 
borne an accruing disutility that with the 
Passage of time can only result in unprece- 
dented losses, not to exclude national dis- 
aster itself. 

It is patently erroneous and misleading to 
identify the concept of liberation with the 
Prosaic and hollow verbaiism that we ear- 
nestly hope the captive nations will one day 

me free. Wishful verbalisms of this sort 
can be found in abundance in the varied out- 
put of those who knowingly or unknowingly 
espouse different shades of containment. 
Such verbalisms become meaningless when 
sober consideration is given to the animus of 
liberation which in essence is practical, posi- 
tive, initiative-bearing, realistic, moral and, 
above all, supremely deterrent against a third 
world war; in short, outstanding policy 
characteristics that are inevitably obscured 
by self-defeating avowals of containment no 
matter how described. To repeat, any pol- 
icy that is not essentially and functionally 
liberationist belongs by nature to the con- 
tainment species and, consequently, will be 
found wanting in these preeminent qualities. 
A quick giance at the confusing and tor- 
tuous character of our current policy is sufi- 
cient to impress one with the truth of this 
observation. 

The spirit of the liberation policy 18 
thoroughly practical because it is unques- 
tionably in our fundamental national inter- 
est to furnish concrete aid to the captive 
Nations in the vast Russian Communist Em- 
Pire. Practicable aid extended to Polish, 
Lithuanian, Ukrainian, Slovak, Hungarian, 
and other national patriots is a strategically 
Well-placed investment not only in the de- 
Sired restoration of their national independ- 
ence and freedom but also—in fact more so— 
in the very preservation of our own Nation. 
The full import of this wiil be appreciated 
when we shall consider the ultimate variables 
in the calculus of world conquest below. 

Moreover, the liberation animus is posi- 
tive in that it is oriented toward the 
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strengthening of the forces of freedom every- 
where which necessarily entails the expan- 
sion of the areas of freedom rather than 
their mere negative conservation at the 
critical cost of the enslaved nations now 
undergoing genocidal consolidation. In its 
scale of values freedom precedes peace, for 
carried to its logical extent, peace can even 
be bought for total bondage. Where the 
world remains half free and half slave, the 
scaled precedence of peace to freedom, as 
fostered by Communist slogans of peaceful 
coexistence, creates an illusion concocted to 
serve as the opiate of the still free nations, 
In the illusion of peace we have shamelessly 
acceded to the tyrannical expansion of the 
Communist empire far beyond the wildest 
dreams of the past czars of Muscovy. Many 
who have succumbed to this illusion over- 
look the elementary fact that war, essen- 
tially a conflict of relationships, commences 
in the souls of men only to culminate on 
the battlefields of the world. Our record 
so far in the contest for the souls of men 
everywhere points to this disastrous cul- 
mination. And the most glaring effect of 
the opiate of peace over freedom is the in- 
sidious sensation that short-run truces add 
up into a long-run peace, 

These qualities in themselves certify to 
the striking Initiative-bearing characteristic 
of the liberation policy. With the fixed ob- 
jective of expanded freedom, the imaginative 
employment of numerous, diverse means and 
a deep certitude of spirit, we can keep the 
unalterably self-dedicated enemy on a con- 
tinuous defensive which alone is capable of 
exhausing the sources of Moscow's imperial- 
ist rule. The policy is realistic in that it 
is founded on a plain recognition of the 
mortal enemy and, with principled deter- 
mination and courage, is formulated accord- 
ingly. In its full realism, without being 
emotionally crusading or sentimental in 
character, liberation postulates a moral com- 
mitment toward the captive nations, and 
this essential morality of the liberation idea 
is a primary fact. It is this fact that fun- 
damentally distinguishes it from any form of 
containment policy which, by reasoned 
analysis, can only show for itself the tenuous 
basis of comparative technologic power. In 
the maze of his countless confused 
tions and errors Mr. Kennan at least strikes 
upon this truth when, in behalf of con- 
tainment, he admits that “I see the most 
serious fault of our past policy formulation 
to lle in something that I might call the 
legalistic-moralistic approach to interna- 
tional problems.” + í 

Logically and by written evidence, contain- 
ment in whatever form is by nature amoral. 
It involves no moral commitment because it 
is not predicated, as Mr. Kennan and other 
containment theorists well confirm, on de- 
termining moral and political principles. 
Little wonder that the eminent Father 
Walsh of Georgetown University was quick to 
score the above and similar statements ut- 
tered by Kennan. For an American foreign 
policy formulated in divorce from the con- 
stant guidance of moral principles would 
enjoy no better rational criteria than those 
underlying the policy of the Soviet Union. 
Contrary to Kennan’s further error, had our 
past policy formulation adhered closely to 
absolute moral and political criteria, the 
course of contemporary history since 1918, 
notably with the dissolution of the Russian 
Empire, in real possibilities would have been 
by far more favorable for us and the world. 
Fortunately, numerous current expressions 
of this moral commitment toward the captive 
nations may be found in statements by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Secretary of State Dul- 
les, but these expressions wili remain only 
verbalistic and hollow unless the commit- 
ment is functionalized by the only policy 
adaptable to it, namely the policy of libera- 
tion, 
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In the light of these outstanding qualities, 
how then can we define an American 
of liberation? Most succinctly, it is a policy 
girded to the concept of liberation which is 
a process of political warfare aimed at the 
defeat of the enemy and the independence 
of enslaved nations as à necessary and logical 
basis for European and Asiatic reconstruc- 
tion along federative lines. Notwithstand- 
ing the misconceptions of many, liberation 
is not an end in itself, but a peaceable means 
to a double end, negative and positive in 
character. It engenders not only the fight 
against communism and its decisive defeat 
but also the positive fight for freedom and 
the independence of nations, It is the first 
vital link of a policy chain that makes for 
a rational, coherent and winning American 
foreign policy. As stated by the brilliant 
author of the most authoritative book on the 
subject, “Liberation, independence, federa- 
tion: the three are links in the same policy 
chain.“ 
THE LIBERATION CONCEPT IN TRIADIC HISTORICAL 

CONTEXT 


When thought through carefully and logt- 
cally, liberation is an operational concept 
best fitted for the heavy requirements of the 
moment and of the desired future. In the 
present phase, that of the cold war, it pro- 
vides the best possible insurance against the 
sudden outbreak of a hot war without ap- 
peasement, trucelife concessions and com- 
promise of principle and national integrity. 
As an unfolding process of political warfare 
on the enemy’s terrain, it affords us the only 
possible chance of curtailing the genocidal 
consolidation of the Russian Communist 
Empire which ts the primary variable in the 
Communist calculus of world conquest, 

The containment policy in effect today al- 
lows the formation of this essential variable 
which is being executed behind lavish Com- 
munist professions of peaceful coexistence, 
wide Communist participation in interna- 
tional conferences, and timed contributions 
to an apparent lessening of world tensions, 
all calculated to generate the illusion of a 
prolonged peace in order to gain the neces- 
sary time for this consolidation. 

To contend, as some superficially do, that 
Nberation entails the risk of a hot war is 
obviously an argument oblivious to the con- 
stant presence of this risk. Liberation alone 
can lessen this risk, for an enemy confronted 
by an increasing insecurity within his own 
domain ls surely less apt to embark upon 
world conquest than without this circum- 
stance. To hope, as many in yain do, that 
somehow, something might occur in the un- 
aided slave world to precipitate an internal 
collapse, like the lost hope of a convulsion 
upon Stalin's death, is plainly indicative of 
an inadequate understanding of the highly 
technologized techniques of oppressive Com- 
munist rule. Pretty phrases of “cultural 
erosion,” “territorial indigestion,” and the 
like belong to diplomatic poetry, not to the 
field of real political action. To maintain, as 
several do in the very same breath, that the 
freedom of the enslaved nations cannot be 
attained without a hot war arbitrarily rules 
out all hope founded on the liberating effecta 
of a backed cacophony of unrest, dissension, 
and calculated opposition reaching into all 
vulnerable strata of the empire. These 
planned effects counter the absurd argument 
of aimless uprisings, and constitute a real 
possibility which for its very existence in 
the coming short run can only be nurtured 
by liberation. 

For the requirements of the ever-impend- 
ing phase of a hot war it should be evident 
now that a policy of liberation places us in 
an infinitely more advantageous position 
than one of containment and its myopic 
wait-and-see attitude. Efficiently organized 
groups of national leadership, thriving in 
well-supported underground networks with 
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roots deeply implanted in the respective pop- 
ulace, cannot be expected to materialize with 
a narrow policy of containment no matter 
how extensive our intelligence and espionage 
activity may be. We are dealing with en- 
slaved national bodies that in their present 
grave state of systematic genocide require 
our complete national effort which, again, 
can only be expressed through a policy of 
liberation. Their hope, their courage, their 
will to exist and fight can only be sustained 
by our effective moral commitment to the 
goals of their freedom and independence. 
Thus in the final, inexorable accounting, to 
the degree that we fail in the concrete prepa- 
ration and support of these truly natural 
allies, to that degree and more, in the event 
of a showdown, we shall be forced to under- 
write the undoubtedly heavy losses of open 
combat in grossly disproportionate amounts 
of American lives and treasure. 

The great irony and paradox of our cur- 
rent containment policy reside in the in- 
escapable fact that as we timidly attempt, 
on the insular bases of brute material power 
and passive institutional example, to stave 
off a global conflict marked by vast devasta- 
tion, we are inadvertently, by the very nature 
of our present historical dilemma, contribut- 
ing to this horrible outcome. 

Let us honestly face the cruel fact that this 
is the tremendous responsibility of decision 
now weighing upon the shoulders of our 
policymakers whose anticipated pleadings of 
“we did our best in the cause of peace” 
could scarcely justify their failure to mold 
now the available alternative means to a 
swift, economical, and certain victory in the 
case of a hot war. The simplistic notion that 
all that is required is the massive capacity to 
bomb out the enemy, is purely a product of 
vacuous thinking with a show of arrogance 
toward all the determining factors of geog- 
raphy, history, economics, and sound psy- 
chological strategy. The detailed contents 
of these factors are certainly not the ex- 
clusive property of our policymakers to war- 
rant the self-legitimating shroud of secret 
information upon which policy decisions are 
presumably formed. 


Republican Policy of Liberation or Demo- 
cratic Policy of Containment, folder, Repub- 
lican National Committee, 1952, p. 5. 

3 New York Times, October 21, 1952. 

* A Policy of Boldness, May 19, 1952. 

American Diplomacy, 1900-50, p. 95. 

*James Burnham, Containment or Libera- 
tion, p. 229. 


Dulles’ Surrender to Old Guard Paralyzes 
Our Diplomacy—Dulles’ Bluffs Scare 
Free World More Than Moscow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
_ Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
entitled “Dulles’ Surrender to Old Guard 
Paralyzes Our Diplomacy” from Demo- 
cratic Digest, July 1954, at page 9; ar- 
ticle entitled “Dulles’ Bluffs Scare Free 
World More than Moscow,” Democratic 
Digest, August 1954, at page 16: 

[From the Democratic Digest of July 1954] 
DULLES’ SURRENDER TO OLD GUARD PARALYZES 
Our DIPLOMACY 

One day late in February of this year, John 

Dulles stepped out of the Senate 
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Foreign Relations Committee room in the 
Capitol to face the microphones of the news- 
reel cameramen, In the glare of the special 
lights, it was plain that the Secretary had 
been under great strain during his meet- 
ing with the Senators; his shoulders were 
more hunched than usual; and his face bore 
a dejected, discouraged look. His appear- 
ance was so disturbing that reporters look- 
ing on were curious to know what had gone 
on in the closed-door session. 

The Secretary had just returned from 
Berlin, ‘where he had spent frustrating 
weeks at the conference table with Soviet 
Foreign Minister Molotov. Back at the 
State Department, his desk was piled high 
with problems accumulated during his ab- 
sence. But the Republican Senators on the 
Foreign Relations Committee seemed to have 
little regard or sympathy for the Secretary's 
plight. One after another they pressed upon 
him a line of inquiry shot through with 
implications that Mr. Duiles had appeased 
the Communists at Berlin by agreeing to a 
later conference at Geneva at which Commu- 
nist China would be allowed to have spokes- 
men. 

Having borne weeks of abuse from Mr. 
Molotov, it seemed almost unbelievable to 
Mr. Dulles that he should return to face 
even more insulting treatment from mem- 
bers of his own party. He was so stung, 
in fact, that “his lips quivered and his eyes 
filmed,” according to columnist Doris 
Pleeson's account of the meeting. For an 
appalled moment, Senators thought he would 
burst into tears.” 

The Secretary recovered his composure, 
banged on the table with his fist, and for 
once spoke up to his Republican detractors: 

“We won every point from the Russians at 
Berlin,” he contended. “I don’t think it is 
right that when we come home after making 
such a record we should have to face this 
kind of criticism. It hurts us, and hurts 
what we are trying to do.” N 

His outburst brought only impassive stares 
from the hostile Republican Senators, and 
Mr. Dulles promptly gave ground. A few 
weeks later, in a speech to the Overseas Press 
Club, he publicly shackled himself with all 
the restrictions the Republican Old Guard 
had asked. So all the world knew that the 
Old Guard isolationists had again emerged 
as the dominant force in United States for- 
eign policy, 

This unhappy event, with its quick conse- 
quences, raised two questions in the minds 
of both Mr. Dulles’ friends and critics. 

The first was: Why should a Republican 
Secretary of State receive such treatment at 
the hands of his own party members? The 
answer most accepted by Foster Dulles’ 
friends boils down to this: The radical Re- 
publicans of the right know that Dulles is 
a life-time internationalist. They suspect 
and distrust him because he played a promi- 
nent bipartisan part in the formulation of 
postwar foreign policy under the Democrats. 
He was an adviser at many important con- 
ferences; he served as a U. N. delegate and 
as top Republican adviser to the Democratic 
Secretary of State. They recall that as a 
Senator from New York he supported the 
Democratic foreign policy on 15 votes, In 
short, they know that, left to his own in- 
telligence and experience, Dulles would pur- 
sue the same basic policy as his predecessors. 
This, of course, would fatally embarrass the 
Old Guard Senators who have made a ca- 
reer out of damning the Truman-Acheson 
Policies, especially in the Far East. 

Mr. Dulles“ friends and admirers have been 
even more puzzled by a second question: 
Why doesn't Dulles openly challenge the 
Old Guard wing of his party? The answer 
seems to be that Dulles (like Stassen and 
other Cabinet members) is not sure of 100 
percent Presidential backing, and fears that 
a real showdown with the Old Guard might 
ultimately cost him the job he has always 
cherished more than anything in life. 
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Some think that, just as President Eisen- 
hower’s troubles with Senator MCCARTHY be- 
gan when he set out to appease the Senator 
during the 1952 campaign, Foster Dulles“ 
difficulties also began in 1952 when he went 
to Chicago to write the foreign-policy sec- 
tion of the Republican platform. When it 
first became known that he was to write 
this plank, there was a widespread hope that 
this would pave the way for a continued 
bipartisan foreign policy. But the men in 
both parties who gained comfort from Mr. 
Dulles“ assignment reckoned without his per- 
sonal ambition, Ever since his grandfather 
had been Secretary of State for a few months 
under President Benjamin Harrison (Dulles 
was only 4 at the time) he is said to have 
set his heart on the Nation's No. 1 diplomatic 
job. 

Now, in 1952, at the age of 64, faced with 
what would probably be his last chance for 
the No. 1 Cabinet post, Dulles was confronted 
with a seemingly impossible task: How to 
write a platform that would satisfy both the 
Taft isolationists and Eisenhower interna- 
tionalists—and not close the door on his 
Own ambitions, regardless of who was nomi- 
nated, 

It was at this juncture that Foster Dulles 
took the step which still concerns his close 
associates who have known him as promi- 
nent lawyer, leading church layman, and bi- 
partisan diplomat. 

The platform he wrote set forth no policy 
whatever. Instead it concentrated on a 
strictly partisan denunciation of the policies 
of the past, with apparent disregard for the 
violence that might be done to history, or 
for the role which both Mr. Dulles and Gen- 
eral Eisenhower had had in advancing those 
policies which Dulles now condemned. 

For example, the Dulles platform de- 
nounced the withdrawal of United States 
troops from Korea in 1949, although General 
Elsenhower had been Army Chief of Staff 
in 1947 when that military decision was 
reached, and Mr. Dulles himself had spon- 
sored and pushed through the U. N., on 
behalf of the United States, two troop-with- 
drawal resolutions. 

How does a prominent church layman 
justify such political trimming? Persons 
closely associated with Dulles at the time 
say he then believed that, once in office, he 
would be able to reform the Old Guard. 

This romantic notion was quickly shattered 
when, early in the new administration, Mr. 
Dulles learned that he would probably not 
receive all-out White House backing if he 
challenged the right wing. The incident 
was a major forelgn policy showdown with 
Senator McCarruy over who should nego- 
tlate trade restrictions with Greek shippers. 
Foreign Aid Administrator Harold Stassen 
made a brave attempt to stand up for the 
proper rights of the Executive, only to have 
the rug virtually yanked from under him 
by the President. 

A more direct hint was given the Secretary 
when the White House picked Mr. Dulles’ 
first major trial balloon. At an off-the- 
record session with a group of reporters, 
Dulles indicated what the Old Guard had 
always suspected were his real views: accept- 
ance of Communist control of the Chinese 
malnland was a possibility, in Dulles’ mind, 
if the Red Chinese would make sufficient 
concessions toward a permanent peace in 
Asia, The embittered reaction of the old 
guard brought an instant White House de- 
nial that these views had ever been con- 
sidered. 

That was the last anti-Old Guard flutter 
from Mr. Dulles, Since that time the Secre- 
tary has placed himself in a deepening dl- 
lemma, which has already had serious conse- 
quences for the Nation. Simply stated, that 
dilemma is; How to carry on the basic poli- 
cies of the past, which are dictated by re- 
lentless reality, while at the same time seem- 
ing to carry out a new and different policy 
80 as not to undermine the old GOP cam- 
paign oratory. 
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Dulles’ increasingly desperate solution to 
this dilemma is twofold: It consists of dress- 
ing up old policies with new labels, and of 
conducting the public aspects of diplomacy 
more with an eye to pleasing the intransi- 
gents at home than to reaching agreement 
with our allies abroad. 

The first tipoff to the administration tac- 
tic of dressing up foreign policy with new 
labels came in President Eisenhower's first 
state of the Union message, only 13 days 
after his inauguration, in which he an- 
nounced the now-famous unleashing of 
Chiang Kal-shek's Formosa forces for attacks 
on the Chinese mainland. Not only have 
Chiang's aging legions not moved from their 
island safety in the ensuing months; it has 
been revealed that they were actually pre- 
vented from doing so by a secret agreement 
with the United States. 

Then in January of 1953, Mr. Dulles jour- 
neyed to Europe, and began conducting pub- 
lic diplomacy for home rather than for 
European consumption. He gave the French 
an April progress deadline on the European 
army pact, and later told them, “The hand- 
out era is over.” Again in December, Mr. 
Dulles publicly threatened the French with 
an “agonizing reappraisal” of our foreign 
ald plans unless the French ratified the pact. 

In August, in an apparent Dulles conces- 
sion to the Formosa-first school of Republi- 
can thought, the United States forced 
through the U. N. a measure barring India 
and other neutral nations from the Korean 
peace conference, over the bitter opposition 
of our European allies, and the uncommit- 
ted Asian sphere. 

By January the administration’s prepa- 
Tation of new labels for old wines was com- 
plete. On January 12, with no prior consul- 
tation either with allies abroad or Demo- 
Crats at home, Mr. Dulles unveiled the con- 
cept of “massive retaliation’—an apparent 
threat that an all-out atomic attack would 
be launched against. Moscow or Peiping in 
the event of future Communist expansionist 
Moves. Ensuing clarification by the admin- 
istration, as well as ensuing events (includ- 
ing obyious Chinese Communist interven- 
tion in Indochina) have robbed the Dulles 
Thetoric of all meaning. 

Massive retaliation was closely related to 
the administration’s New Look in defense, 
which involved heavy cuts in the Army and 
Navy. This surrender to GOP budget bal- 
ancers and tax cutters had serious foreign 
Policy consequences: the three Army divi- 
Sions that were being eliminated by the 
New Look were precisely those we would 
have to send to Indochina it we wished to 
take such action without draining off troops 
trom other areas. 

Thus hampered militarily, Mr, Dulles soon 
shackled his own diplomatic hands in what 
many regard as his most serious concession 
to the Republican right wing. Mr. Dulles 
spoke to the Overseas Press Club and virtu- 
ally foreclosed any possibility of recognizing 
Red China, no matter what concessions we 
might gain in return, as well as the pos- 
sibility of negotiating for an honorable truce 
in Indochina. 

Thus, by his own hand, Dulles had virtu- 
ally doomed to failure his trip to the Geneva 
Conference. Negotiation was ruled out be- 
Cause Dulles had exposed his hand and re- 
vealed to the enemy that he had nothing to 
negotiate with. United action appeared out 
Of the question, mainly because Mr. Dulles 
had chosen to spring the idea on the world 
Without so much as asking our allies how 
they felt. And large-scale United States mil- 
itary intervention was virtually ruled out 
when President Eisenhower contradicted 
Vice President's Nixon's statement that the 
United States was prepared to send troops 
to Indochina if necessary. 

Of course, as some of Dulles’ own friends 
have pointed out, he himself could have pre- 
dicted this turn of events when the Re- 
Publican Senators had brought him close to 
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tears back in February. He could have asked 
them how they expected him to conduct the 
foreign policy of the United States using 
neither negotiation nor force. He could have 
told them that he was determined to put 
the interests of the United States above par- 
tison advanage and campaign oratory. 

But, as it might also be pointed out, Dulles 
could have done the same thing when he was 
called upon to write the GOP platform in 
1952. But both then and now he yielded to 
the forces of partisanship. 

After only 1 week in Geneva Dulles re- 
turned to the United States, his prestige, 
according to the Kansas City Star, “lower, 
both at home and abroad, than at any time 
since he became Secretary of State.” 

“The impression grows,” commented the 
Washington Post and Times Herald, “that at 
Geneva the United States has Just suffered 
one of the most humiliating diplomatic de- 
feats in Its history.” 

Upon his return from Geneva Dulles again 
appeared before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. Correspondent James Reston, 
of the New York Times, described him as “a 
weary and depressed man.” 

By coincidence, Dulles’ appearance in the 
Capitol occurred while a Senate hearing 
room was the stage for a similar adminis- 
tration fallure— the spectacle of MCCARTHY 
versus Army Secretary Stevens—and in the 
background Stevens’ Commander in Chief, 
President Eisenhower. All three were paying 
the price for their attempts to appease the 
wildmen of their party who seem deter- 
mined to win dominant control of the GOP 
no matter what the consequences to the 
country. 

Isn't it wonderful,” Vice President Nrxow 
had asked rhetorically in the period between 
the Berlin and Geneva conferences, “to have 
a Secretary of State who stands up to the 
Communists?” 

Not long after Mr. Nrxon’s artful question 
had been met with a notable lack of enthu- 
silastic response both at home and abroad, a 
Republican was discussing Dulles“ problems 
with some sympathy. 

“Foster's in a fix,” he sald. “He can't get 
any help from the go-it-alone Republicans. 
Democratic Senators naturally feel coal to 
him for kKnifing policies he helped create. 
Internationalists of his own party are sore 
at him for trying so hard to prove to the Old 
Guard that he is a genuine, bona fide Repub- 
lican. On top of this, or because of this, 
Foster has lost much of his influence with 
our allies. By and large, he has succeeded in 
almost completely isolating himself. In the 
circumstances Nrxon might now ask, Isn't 
it wonderful that we have a Secretary of 
State at all?” 


From the Democratic Digest of August 1954] 


Dues’ Burrs Scare FREE WorRLD More 
THan Moscow 


On the heels of Secretary Dulles’ retreat 
from Geneva in the international jousting 
over Indochina, a western diplomat and a 
Russian official were talking during a mo- 
mentary lull between tough-sounding state- 
ments from Washington. 

The westerner asked the Russian about the 
Soviet view of a bristling speech by Adm. 
Robert B. Carney, Navy Chief of Staff, who 
warned that we had reached the parting of 
the roads and the time was near for a final 
military showdown. 

“Oh,” replied the Russian, “we don't take 
it seriously. We know that when the Ameri- 
cans talk that way they are bluffing.” 

This prompted the Washington Post and 
Times Herald to say: 

“Here ts, indeed, the epitaph to the sorry 
confusion of administration policy on Indo- 
china. What we have witnessed has been a 
progression from massive retaliation to mas- 
sive Stagnation, if not massive disintegra- 
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As a further point, the Post cited the dan- 
ger of a major war explosion growing from 
a foreign policy which encourages the Rus- 
sians to regard American warnings as bluffs, 
“For one of these days the Russians are likely 
to think we are bluffing when we are not,” 
the Post pointed out. “That is the way big 
wars start.” 

Both of these points have been stressed 
repeatedly in the wide reexamination of 
American policy inspired by the hasty United 
States backdown from threatened interven- 
tion in Indochina. 

As many editors have pointed out, bluffs 
confuse Americans more than they do the 
enemy. They also dismay our allies and 
weaken the coalition which is the main bul- 
wark against Soviet aggression. Bluffs are 
bad gambles which, when they fall, create 
situations in which the Nation finds Itself 
dangerously overextended. Bluffing provokes 
crisis conditions which make it possible for 
military extremists to take over. 

Beyond the threat from that form of sub- 
version, there is the immediate danger to 
national security that is inescapable in the 
mass leaking of Government secrets and their 
handling by a Senator who defies constitu- 
tional and legal restraints. As was estab- 
lished by Democratic Senator STUART SYMING- 
TON's questioning of McCartuyr's staff direc- 
tor, Frank Carr, the screening of the staff 
personnel was lax and the methods of guard- 
ing the committee files were sloppy. The 
chance of smuggled Government secrets be- 
ing diverted to-other unauthorized channels 
through this pipeline is obvious. 

This insight into the workings of the Mo- 
Carthy underground was given the public at 
a time when many commentators, among 
them columnist Dorothy Thompson and the 
Trenton (N. J.) Times, were remarking on 
the Communist-like pattern of MCCARTHY'S 
operations. Citing the disruptive effect he 
has had on the Government, the national dis- 
unity he has provoked, and his efforts to 
shatter public confidence in the Army and 
the State Department, they have asked 
whether the Kremlin could have had a more 
effective agent in the United States. 

Finally, there is the question as to the an- 
swerability of Senator McCarTHY and his 
secret informants to the Nation's laws. The 
intelligence officer who smuggled confiden- 
tial FBI information to the Senator—for one 
example—is guilty of insubordination and 
has violated both his oath and a Presidential 
security order. 

If ferreted out and court-martialed, the 
agent of that leak would face punishment 
ranging from a long prison term to a possible 
death sentence. (Art. 64 of the Articles of 
War says that “Any person subject to mili- 
tary law who, on any pretense whatso- 
ever * * * willfully disobeys any lawful 
command of his superior officer, shall suffer 
death or such other punishment as a court- 
martial shall direct."’) 

Senator McCartHr, the errant officer's ac- 
complice, seems safe from a military tribunal. 
Though a Reserve officer, the Wisconsin Sen- 
ator is not on active duty and therefore is 
not subject to court-martial. However, the 
question has been raised as to whether he is 
subject to prosecution under section 2387 
of title 18 of the Criminal Code, which pro- 
vides a fine up to $10,000 and a prison term 
up to 10 years for anyone who “advises, coun- 
sels, urges, or in any manner causes or 
attempts to cause insubordination, disloyalty, 
mutiny, or refusal of duty by any member 
of the military or naval forces of the United 
States.“ 

And there, for the time being, the case 
of McCarty versus the United States stands. 

Concern on this score is heightened by the 
fact that bluffing has not been confined to 
the Eisenhower administration's handling of 
the Communist threat in southeast Asia. For 
the first time in our history, extravagant 
pronouncements have been carried to the 
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point of trying to make bluf serve as a sub- 
stitute for real American foreign policy. 

The extent to which bluff has progressed 
in Eisenhower-Dulles diplomacy is shown in 
a brief review of the incidents that have low- 
ered America’s international prestige since 
the change came to Washington. 

The unleashing: Bluming got off to a quick 
etart early in 1953 when the administration 
served up to Congress Mr. Eisenhower's so- 
called dramatic order to the 7th Fleet un- 
leashing Chiang Kal-shek. This was the first 
installment on the GOP campaign promise 
to be bolder and more dynamic than the 
Democrats. In the 18-month interval since 
the phony unleashing, Chiang’s troops have 
not moved from their comfortable billets on 
Formosa. In fact, they have been under 
secret orders to stay put. Meanwhile, the 
world ponders the disclosures of K. C. Wu, 
former Governor of Formosa, who reports 
that Chiang has abdicated his powers to 
his oldest son, Soviet-trained Chiang Ching- 
kuo, who is accused of turning Formosa in- 
to a Communist-type state. 

Agonizing reappraisal: This was a whizzer 
(a form of bluff sometimes successful in a 

game but seldom if ever used against 
a friend at the diplomatic table). It was di- 
rected against France, our key ally in Eu- 
rope. Agonizing reappraisal was threatened 
by Mr. Dulles in an ultimatum designed to 
force speedy French ratification of EDC 
(European Defense Community). That 
warning meant, if it meant anything at all, 
that the United States was prepared to 
abandon France, either turning to a new 
arrangement with resurgent West Germany 
or withdrawing entirely from the Continent. 
Choice of either alternative would mean the 
wrecking of the western coalition, The ulti- 
matum, of course, was not carried out, and 
the only result was to shake European confi- 
dence in American statesmanship. 

Guatemalan grandstand: Another example 
of sloganeering confused with policymak- 
ing. Secretary Dulles hailed the American- 
sponsored resolution at the 1954 Caracas 
Conference as a momentous declaration of 
principle, a new Monroe Doctrine, Ludwell 
Denny, foreign editor of the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers, observed that the high-sound- 
ing resolution carried precisely because it 
involved no action now, Otside of a vague 
prescription for catching spies and Commu- 
nist conspirators, the declaration added 
nothing to existing means for hemispheric 
defense and was notably silent on economic 
measures to eliminate the breeding grounds 
of communism. 

Dulles’ boast that the declaration had 
greatly discouraged the Communist conspira- 
tors was soon answered by a large shipment 
of munitions from Communist Poland to the 
Communist-directed Guatemalan regime. 

The New Look: Also called “More bang 
for a buck.” This was the slogan invented 
by the administration to bluff the Russians 
into thinking we had developed a more pow- 
erful military system, at the same time that 
appropriations for Air Force, Army, and Navy 
were being cut. It, of course, fooled no one, 
except some of the American people—for a 
short time. 

Massive retaliation: The doctrine of mas- 
sive and instant atomic retaliatory power— 
at places and by means of our own choosing— 
was simply a part of the New Look bluff; 
it was articulated by Secretary Dulles and 
Vice President Nrxon. The results were 
summed up in a single sentence by Corre- 
spondent Fletcher Knebel, who wrote: “Sec- 
retary Dulles seized the initlative—and the 
Reds seized Dien Bien Phu.” “The [Chinese] 
Communists called Dulles’ bluff by actually 
stepping up their material support of the 
Viet Minh,” noted Editor John S. Knight, of 
the Chicago Daily News. 

When faced with a test in the Indochina 
situation, massive retaliation was shown to 
be inapplicable to the type of localized in- 
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ternal aggression in which the Communists 
were specializing. Meanwhile, wonderment 
grew over the inconsistency of an American 
New Look which scaled down American power 
in conventional weapons at the very moment 
when Communist activities placed a pre- 
mium on possession of such restraining pow- 
er. Army Chief of Staff General Ridgway 
and other experts warned that our Govern- 
ment was reducing the Army’s capacity with- 
out a corresponding reduction in its foreign 
commitments. 

Indochina intervention: The buildup was 
terrific. President Eisenhower spoke of the 
“transcendent importance” of southeast 
Asia; Vice President Nixon said we would 
send troops “if necessary.” Secretary Dulles 
repeated warnings there would be “no privi- 
leged sanctuary” if the Chinese Reds com- 
mitted overt aggression; he added that the 
Reds were “awfully close“ to this danger 
line. Senator KNowLaNp trumpeted for in- 
tervention. The Washington gestures en- 
couraged the French to request American 
intervention, which made the United States 
backdown all the more humiliating when it 
came. 

United action: Improvised hastily as a 
last-minute stopgap against further Com- 
munist gains after the Dulles defeat at Ge- 
neva, this Dulles doctrine featured ultima- 
tum-like language with a proposal for a 
broader Asiatic alliance. As a warning to 
the Communists, it reduced Itself to a bluff 
because it placed the cart before the horse, 
serving notice of “action” before there was 
a vehicle for any such action. Significantly, 
the scheme was promulgated before there 
were consultations with any of our allies 
who were expected to participate in the 
system. 

It was clear to both Moscow and Pelping 
that the only military action available to the 
West at the time was solitary American in- 
tervention, and it was also plain that the 
American people and Congress were in no 
mood for such an enterprise. 

How events play into the hands of mili- 
tary extremists when a bluff fails was dem- 
onstrated in the Indochina crisis. It is now 
clear that at one point, President Eisenhower 
and Secretary Dulles, strongly encouraged 
by Admiral Radford, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, were on the verge of an in- 
tervention in Indochina that might have led 
to war with Red China and Soviet Russia. 

Radford's plan was for American alr strikes 
at Dien Bien Phu to relieve the embattled 
French garrison. It was reported that, 
though his proposal did not have the back- 
ing of the other members of the Joint Chiefs, 
it was advanced twice by the administra- 
tion—once to congressional leaders, once to 
the British. On the second occasion, the 
pian was urged on our British partners even 
though Mr. Dulles himself admitted “there 
was doubt in the minds of American mili- 
tary leaders that the proposed air strike 
would, at that late date, save Dien Bien 
Phu,” according to Washington correspond- 
ent Chalmers M. Roberts’ report of the be- 
hind-scenes maneuvering. Cool heads in 
Congress and in the British Cabinet pre- 
vented this rash course from going farther. 


“It was these intervention proposals which- 


divided the Anglo-American alliance,” re- 
ports Correspondent Roberts. And that divi- 
sion was what brought Prime Minister 
Churchill and Foreign Secretary Eden to 
Washington in June in an effort to patch up 
the alliance. 

The root of the American trouble was de- 
fined as follows by Columnist Walter Lipp- 
mann: 

“The interventionists, led by Admiral Rad- 
ford, have an unlimited objective, namely, 
the overthrow of the Red Chinese regime. 
For this objective Secretary Dulles can never 
hope to organize a united front in Europe 
and in Asia, and there is not even a united 
front among the Chiefs of Staff, and with 
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Congress, and with American public opinion. 
It is because of Admiral Radford'’s well- 
known views on the necessity of a general 
war with China that every military proposal 
he sponsors disunites the front that Secre- 
tary Dulles has been trying to organize.” 

“The division within the administration 
and within the party is,” Mr. Lippmann con- 
cludes, “a disaster to American power, pres- 
tige and influence in the world.” 

There is wide concurrence in that view. 
Editor William R. Matthews, of the Arizona 
Dally Star, observes a growing drift toward 
general war as a result of the confusion, 
and warns that another world war would 
bring revolution as well as immense devas- 
tation. Expressing his alarm at the rising 
belligerency in America, he writes: 

“It is time to recognize that there are 
limitations to our strength and the scope 
of the acceptance of our ideals and moral- 
ity. We must stop this drift toward a world 
war, and the almost certain revolution that 
would follow it, by reconstructing the one 
basis that will win the united support of 
the people. 

“We will best serve ourselves and all of 
our friends by consciously limiting our ob- 
jectives to positions we can and will sup- 
port, instead of plunging blindly ahead into 
what will grow into another world war and 
the eclipse of freedom at home and abroad.” 

Editor Knight, of the Chicago Dally News, 
has ralsed the same warning in a series of 
editorials. Observing that “the Republican 
Party is drifting without direction and that 
Ike must provide the leadership it needs.“ 
the Chicago editor underscores the urgency 
of that challenge in these words: 

“No one knows where we stand on Indo- 
china. If you add up all the statements 
made by Eisenhower, the Vice President, the 
Secretary of State, the military and assorted 
Republican leaders, the sum tdtal is bluff, 
bluster, backdown and baloney.” 


Living on the Second Floor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent heretofore 
granted me by the House, I am including 
a fine sermon delivered by Louis Evans, 
D. D., LL. D., former pastor of the Hol- 
lywood Presbyterian Church, and pres- 
ently representing the Presbyterian 
Church on a nationwide basis, I be- 
lieve Members of Congress and all those 
who read the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD will 
be deeply impressed by this splendid 
message. This sermon was delivered at 
the National Presbyterian Church, 
Washington, D. C., on August 15, 1954. 

Lrvrta on THE SECOND FLOOR 
(Sermon by Rev. Louis H. Evans, D. D., LL. D., 

August 15, 1954, at the National Presby- 

terian Church, Washington, D. C.) 

Moses was disturbed within himself. “And 
the Lord said unto Moses, Come up into the 
mount and I will give you rest (poise). And 
Moses went up into the mount of the Lord 
and he stood with God. And he talked with 
God. Then he came down and wist not that 
the skin of his face shone.” 

We are trying to sell our home in Call- 
fornia. It has one drawback—it has a sec- 
ond floor. Westerners are shunning “second- 
fioor living.” They no longer wish to climb 
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stairs. They are consigning themselves to 
a bungalow-type of life. Spiritually we may 
become one-story souls, living on the first 
floor of the secular, shunning the second 
floor of the spiritual, living on the mudsills 
of the mundane. 

Yet mine is a message of optimism, in the 
main. I believe that America is moving to 
the second floor of the spiritual. 

This is true of education. The academic 
process in America began on the second floor. 
Ninety-nine of the first hundred American 
colleges were founded by church people to 
train youth in righteousness. Harvard by 
John Harvard, the minister; Yale, by 6 magis- 
trates and 6 clergymen, to fight the agnos- 
ticism of the 17th century. Princeton, Am- 
herst, William and Mary—Bibles in their 
foundation stones. Then two forces struck 
American education to force it from the 
second floor of the spiritual. French infi- 
delity on the one hand and the Germanic 
System of electives on the other. The stu- 
dent was no longer forced to choose the ma- 
jors of the spiritualities: theology, the sei- 
ence of God; Christology, the science of 
Christ; or philosophy, the science of living 
and thinking. Shoving God out from the 
center to the circumference, until He was 
scarcely peripheral. the technologists became 
the “Messiah,” and the technologies domi- 
Dated. 

Some time ago there appeared in a London 
newspaper the picture of an ostrich. Un- 
derneath it were these words: “After a diet 
Of a bottlestopper, a canopener, a doorknob, 
some coins, and four nails, ostrich dies in a 
London zoo. The lack of proteins will kill 
anyone in time.” So the students feasted on 
his curriculum of doorknebs—construction: 
bottlestoppers—chemistry; can openers— 
dietetics; nails—engineering; and coins 
economics. The proteins of God were left 
Out and something died. 

Walter Lippmann, in his book, Education 
Without Culture, said, “We have established 
& system of education in which we insist that 
While eyeryone should be educated, there is 
nothing in particular that an educated man 
must know.” But there is “The fear of the 
Lord is the begining of wisdom.” Second- 
floor considerations still outweigh first-floor 
Considerations in their import; purity 18 
More important than soap, intention than 
invention, why we live than where we live, 
faith than facts, how we feel than how we 
look, what we are than what we have, God 
than gadgets. 

We are moving up again. A great uni- 
versity president said, “I have looked about 
me and I am frightened. Our minds have 
dutrun our hearts and I'm sick to death of 
engineering.” I was walking down to a com- 
mencement exercise with the newly elected 
chancellor of one of our large State uni- 
versities and he said to me, “Dr. Evans, 
Come back in 5 years and you will see a 
change.“ “What change?“ I asked. “God 
Will be around here.” he said decisively. 
Prom the late president of another eastern 
University came these words, “Without a 
moral regeneration throughout the world 
there is no hope for us. We will all go up 
in the dust of an atomic explosion.” 

A young man came into the doctor's office, 
his face swathed in bandages. In answer 
to the inquiry as to what had happened he 
replied, “I tried to climb a ladder that some- 
One had taken down 2 weeks ago.“ Someone 
had taken down the ladder that led to the 
second floor of the spiritual in education 
and humanity got hurt badly. 
Nathan Marsh Pusey, of Harvard, said that 
he believes that a search for truth involves 
more than a diet of facts and a catalog of 
Criticisms. Lawrence College was founded 
and is still really motivated on the prin- 
ine that God is the central fact in the 
Universe.” To him the aims of Harvard 

be no different from the aims of 
Lawrence. “Affairs are now soul-size.” 
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They are, and only those men of the second 
floor with large souls will ever solve them. 
Without such spiritually mature men we 
shall be, as Lincoln said, “merely tinkers 
trying to put together a universe that is too 
big for us.” 

Science, too, is moving upstairs. It is 
impossible to conceive of our civilization 
surviving an atomic age unless the scientific 
machines of power on the first floor are 
guided by the spiritual and humane motives 
of the second-floor dwellers. 

Dr. Robert Milliken, late of California In- 
stitute of Technology, said that he felt that 
science drew us along on the horizontal and 
that lifted us up on the perpen- 
dicular. Without the upward pull of religion 
science would crawl along on its belly, a ser- 
pent with a deadly sting. 

The Nazis made this mistake. Their prog- 
ress, as someone has said, was “in gadgets 
instead of in God; in inventions rather than 
in spiritual intentions.” Hitler, in his Mein 
Kampf, wrote: “Look at those young men 
and boys. What material. I shall eradicate 
the thousands of years of human domestica- 
tion. Brutal youth—that ts what I am after. 
I want to see once more in its eyes the gleam 
of thé beast of prey. With these I can create 
a new world and create a new order.” And 
he did—the order of the Jungle in which 
men's fingers became claws and their hands 
became paws. That was “education for bru- 
tality” and we have had enough of it. 

We face a new peril now—the peril of the 
educated savage. Paul E. Tracy stood one 
day gazing at the bronze statue of the In- 
dian brave with, posed bow and arrow, 
dressed in a loincloth. Comparing his harm- 
lessness with the atomic power of the hour 
he wrote these lines, The Coppered Archer: 


»Unlettered one, mute and alone, with your 
enduring tips of stone, 

Sleep on, and take unbroken rest. Your 
sage is wet, your crags are dressed 

In fog. Sleep while you can. The atom age 
is set for man. 

Your bow and brittle flints did Little more 
than make those wince 

You sought to slay. You could not wince 
or scar mankind, like we today. 

Sleep, simple one, ignoring change; your 
hunting ground is now a range 

For bombs. Unduly bright and loud from 
Yucca Flat the mushroom cloud 

Ascends and puny warfare ends. Sleep on 

and rest, untutored brave, 
Tense is the air above your grave.” 


We are not advocating too little and too 
late again. Let America have 6 strong arm; 
but let her have a great soul as well. If we 
must cut may it be to cure; or hurt to 
heal. May God keep our motives clean, our 
aims unselfish, and may we march not as 
conquerors but as liberators. Science must 
find its soul. 

The military is marching up the stairway 
with a sturdy tread. Sometime ago the Air 
Force asked me to give several days to a con- 
ference of military personnel in the North 
Carolina hills. They were to invite the mill- 
tary personnel to a retreat where for a few 
Gays they were simply going to talk about 
God. How many would come they did not 
know; this had never been tried before. The 
call went out and nearly a thousand military 
personnel flew in from a score of States and 
there for 4 days they Just talked God. This 
was a sight—generals with stars on their 
shoulders, scientists, military personnel of 
every type and rank—praying, talking, sing- 
ing about the things that have to do with a 
nation's soul. How thrilling to stand with 
them on the second floor. Speaking at West 
Point Academy, why the crowded chapels? 
They seemed somehow to feel they knew 
what the trouble was and they did not want 
to die for nothing next time. Out of the 
heart were the issues of life. General Mac- 
Arthur started us thinking along these lines 
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when he stated that these were theological 
wars, and there was nothing more the mili- 
tary could do. All it could ever do was to 
give the anesthetic, strap the erring nation 
to the operating table, and then hope that 
spiritual physicians would be wise enough to 
remove with spiritual instruments the tuber- 
cular ideologies and the cancerous theolo- 
gies. Otherwise when the patient conva- 
lesced from war it would be the same as be- 
fore it submitted to the expensive military 
anesthetic. Omar Bradley, late Chief of 
Staff, said, “We have too many men of sci- 
ence and too few men of God. We have 
grasped the mystery of the atom and re- 
jected the Sermon on the Mount. The world 
has achieved brilliance without wisdom, 
power without conscience. Ours is a world 
of nuclear giants and ethical infants. We 
know more about war than about peace, 
more about killing than we know about 
living.” 

If for one generation we would send more 
missionaries abroad than marines—and God 
bless the marines. More Bibles than bombs; 
more men with God in their hearts than men 
with guns in their hands. If for one gen- 
eration we spent our money and our ener- 
gies on the second floor of things spiritual 
what a change we would have in a sick and 
paralyzed universe. Until you change the 
human heart—nothing is changed. Let us 
never forget that the operating room for a 
sick cosmos is on the second floor. 

In the realm of law I was talking with one 
of the leading administrators of our United 
States courts and he contended that reha- 
bilitation of the criminal had to start from 
the inside out and that spiritual thera- 
peutics was our true hope. Opiates for con- 
science are not cures. It is easy for us 
Americans to take care of a bad conscience 
with a sleeping pill and of a hangover with 
a dose of Bromo Seltzer. But that never 
got at the root of the matter. 

Edgar Hoover once said, “There is no pos- 
sibility of wiping out crime by reforming 
criminals. The time to start is when youth 
is being molded into an adult. * * * What 
we need today is the inculcation of the im- 
mortal lessons of the Sermon on the Mount 
and the Ten Commandments in the minds 
and hearts of all Americans. This is the 
surest antidote to stem the rising tide of 
lawlessness.” We pass and write the laws 
of the land on the first floor; we make them 
or break them on the second. Unless the 
soul of law lives on the second floor we shall 
merely spend another generation passing new 
laws for old sinners to cheat by. 

The same is true of literature and 
art. The most beautiful things in a nation's 
culture are written, painted on the upper 
level. A few months ago I was giving a lec- 
ture to the assembled combined university 
classes in drama, journalism, and apprecia- 
tion of literature. I asked one of the pro- 
fessors what the literature class was study- 
ing and he named a contemporary American 
work of fiction. Asking him if it were a 
classic, he replied, “Oh no, we are studying 
it as a concession to modernity." Why 
should we be in an age of cultural sterility? 
What ails us? 

Why, when we want the best in literature, 
do we have to go way back to Shelley, Keats, 
and Milton? Why, when we want the best 
in art, do we have to go way back to Dore, 
Tissot, and Michelangelo? Why, when we 
want the best in music, do we have to go 
way back to Handel, Haydn, Mozart, and 
Bach? What is the matter with today? We 
have been living on the first floor. 

You know how the Japanese make a 
stunted tree; they tie off the taproot. We 
have been tying off the taproot of the spirit. 
We have been living on surface things, 

Rittelmeyer once said, “We permit our- 
selves to spend our whole strength on ex- 
ternal things. We have all gone astray. The 
life outside us draws insistently away from 
the life within us. The wealth and variety 
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of things we know and can do are out of 
all proportion to the poverty of spirit that 
stares us in the face when we are left alone. 
We have lost our way in things material; 
the scholar in his investigations, the poli- 
tician in his campaigns, the merchant in his 
business, the minister in his organization. 
The challenge to which our age responds is 
the challenge of the outside world. That is 
the badge of our destruction.” 

But literature is moving up a story to a 
higher level. 

The best sellers of 1940 were the “best 
smellers.” Edwin Balmer, editor of Red 
Magazine, said, We seem to be welcoming 
a new literary nudism, It is an artistic loss.“ 
Upon the pages of novels, as in nudist camps, 
we find too many people whose whole claim 
to attention is that they have their clothes 
of. It is a cheap way to stir up excitement, 
It is far easier to apply oneself with courage 
to copy the alley fence than to think up 
something really distinguished to say. It is 
far easier to be courageous than creative. 
An advertisement reads, “Some booksellers 
are afraid to recommend this book. Be sure 
to ask for it. Itis the year's sensation—vig- 
orous, original, and beautiful.” 

This movement upward, however, evidenced 
itself in the fifties. What were the best 
sellers in 1953? In the fiction group they 
were, first, The Robe, a story of the Master; 
third, Costain's The Silver Chalice, a spiritual 
treatise. In nonfiction works: first, the Re- 
vised Standard Version of the Bible, some 
2 million copies; second, Norman Vincent 
Peale's Power of Positive Thinking; third, 
Dale Evans’ Angel Unawares, the spiritual 
experience with a sick child; fourth (we got 
off the track a little here), Kinsey's Sexual 
Behavior of Women; fifth, Sheen's Life Is 
Worth Living; and sixth, Katherine Mar- 
shall’s A Man Called Peter. Thus in 1 year 
5 of the 6 best sellers had to do with the 
things of God and the soul. We are putting 
back the ladder. Writers are now taking 
their pens and manuscripts and moving to 
the second floor. 

Let this honestly be said of the home also. 
You cannot build an American home ade- 
quately without a spiritual second story of 
the soul. Youth is realizing now in all 
earnestness that they must think marriage 
through. A careless puppy love may end in 
a dog's life. Naturally our youth were 
frightened at matrimonial prospects when 
they saw divorce leap from 1 divorce in 500 
in colonial days to 1 in 3 today. 

We used to be interested mainly in the 
physical, sexual approach to marriage. Our 
minds were largely Freudian. At Rutgers 
University there appeared on the bulletin 
board this announcement entitled in bold, 
black letters, Sex and Free Love.” Under- 
neath in small print were these words: 
“Rutgers students have been asked to cast 
thelr ballots in a universitywide referendum 
on & proposed change in the student body 
constitution.“ Because it directly af- 
fects every undergraduate this question 
should receive the utmost consideration of 
all, Voting on the amendment will be held 
in the Student Union from 9 to 6. (Please 
excuse the use of the heading on this edi- 
torial but the message is so urgent that we 
wished it to have full readership.)” There 
itis. It has been “sex o'clock” on the campus 
and to a degree it probably always will be. 

Yet the shift to the spiritual is coming. 
Most campuses now have courses on prepa- 
ration for marriage and there are spiritual 
considerations. We realize now that one 
cannot build a home merely on the mudsilis 
of the sensate, on first-floor physical aspects 
alone. 

Dr. Aram Scheinfeld in an article on Cold 
Women and Why said, “Frigidity is on the 
increase because spirituality is on the de- 

| crease. To the man, sexual satisfaction ts 
often merely a question of achieving a re- 
sult; whereas to the woman it is more a 
matter of the kind of relationship, of what 
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it implies, of how she feels toward her hus- 
band and how he feels toward her. 
Anything that causes a woman to tighten 
up mentally or to be chilled emotionally will 
chill her physically. * * Many marriages, 
based on purely physical attraction or a 
casual affair, go on the rocks. * * * Where 
frigidity does occur, most of it can be melted 
away by human warmth and understanding.” 
Certainly, for even sex is of the spirit. 

When anything or anyone is crowned it 
is from above. And when the physical re- 
lationship is crowned it is always from above 
with the things of the soul and of the spirit, 
since we are more than animals, since mar- 
riage is the mating of two souls as well as of 
two bodies. 

No greater disappointment seizes husband 
or wife as that which finds one living always 
on the first floor of the secular while the 
other longs also to dwell on the second floor 
of the spiritual. He said to me one day, 
“Dr. Evans, I am married to a social butter- 
fiy. Her life is stuffed with sawdust. She 
has no spiritual depth. I married a reli- 
gious adolescent.” Tragic when a woman's 
soul has not kept pace with her body. 

She came into my office, tears coursing 
down her cheeks, and exclaimed, “There ls 
no religion in our home. He never prays, 
never thanks God for the food, no Bible, not 
even a mention of God. I cannot tell you, 
sir, what it means to wake up and realize 
that you have married a mere animal.” 
Tragic too. Each must lead the other to 
the heights of the soul. This desire for sec- 
ond-floor relationships in marriage is ex- 
pressed by this poem: 


“You hold my stature, I can grow no higher 

than you, for I grow in you. 

I learn of love as you aspire. If your soul 
shrivels then mine too will shrink. 

I sip the very wine of living that you drink. 

If you falter, then I have no goal. 

You hold the boundaries of my very soull 

And since you hold me in your heart's still 
garden, 

I cannot go unless you hold my hand. 

You know my zest for mountain tops, my 
urge to glimpse eternity, 

So, Lover, take my hand and blaze high 
trails for me.” 


Moses was discouraged, as you at times 
have been. Harassment by his enemies, 
treason, hunger, rebellion and a golden calf. 
God said, “Come up into the mount and I will 
give you rest (poise). There he stood with 
God and talked with God. When he de- 
scended his face shone as the sun.” 

The first peaks to catch the crimson, golden 
rays of the rising sun are the tallest ones. 
The first to catch the optimistic brave radi- 
ance of life are those who have climbed high, 
stood tall with God. 

But you might exclaim, “I am not Moses; 
I lead no nation, I direct no crowd.” But 
someone is following your footprints in the 
sands of time. They, at the crib, in the 
kitchen, in the factory, at the desk, on the 
campus, in society, or on the city street, lead 
either to the mudflats of secular living or up 
to the highlands of a spiritual purpose and 
character. Follow the footprints of Christ— 
they wilflead you to the heights—and always 
to the second floor where living is living— 
since He is the life. 

Prayer: 


“But, O my God! though groveling I appear 
Upon the ground and have a rooting here 
Which pulls me downward, yet in my desire 
To that which is above me, I aspire 
And all my best affections I profess 
To Him that is the Sun of Righteousness, 
O, keep the morning of His incarnation— 
The height of His ascension, ever in my 

sight 
That, imitating Him in what I may, I never 
follow an inferior way.“ 
—Wither. 


Amen. 


September 1 
Report to Wisconsin on My Activities 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 13, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a summary 
of my activities during the past two ses- 
sions of the 83d Congress. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

“What happened in Washington affecting 
our State during the 83d Congress?” 

“What did our senior Senator, ALEX WILEY, 
do for his State? What legislation was he 
interested in? What Wisconsin causes did 
he advance? What sort of success did he 
achieve?” 

To these and a great many similar ques- 
‘tions, the people of Wisconsin have a right 
to receive factual answers. 

Here, then, is my biannual report to you. 

After each Congress, I make a similar re- 
port to the people of our State. 

I am deeply appreciative of the wonderful 
reaction which these previous reports have 
received. Literally thousands of letters have 
poured into my office commenting favorably 
upon my overall record down here. 

Sr. LAWRENCE SEAWAY LAW 


First off, the greatest single success insofar 
as Wisconsin is concerned during the 83d 
Congress was, of course, the passage of the 
Wiley St. Lawrence seaway law. 

As you all know, for three long decades, 
we of the Badger State had been fighting for 
the seaway. Always we faced a desperate up- 
hill battle. 

A mass of selfish lobbyist interests had 
combined to prevent Wisconsin and the other 
Lake States from having deep-water access 
to the world. 

Now, however, with President Eisenhower's 
signature of Public Law 358, the dream of 
three decades has come to pass, 

In my office is a memorable picture of the 
President signing the Wiley law; alongside 
is one of the pens which the President used 
in the signing and which he then presented 
as a gift to me, 

I will treasure these remembrances, sym- 
bolizing the climax of a legislative battle 
which I have waged since I came to the Sen- 
ate 15 years ago. 

I am grateful that I was in a position as 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee to lead the fight for this historic 
law. 

LAKE CONNECTING CHANNELS 

Next, one of the highest priority issues in 
the coming Congress will be the passage of 
appropriations to deepen the connecting 
channels to the upper Great Lakes, 

During this past 83d Congress, I helped 
lay the basis for this future connecting 
channel legislation. 

Again and again I pointed out that Wis- 
consin must haye 27-foot deep-draft chan- 
nels in order to get the full benefit of the 
Great Lakes seaway. 

Now, I am confident of early passage of 
the channel legislation. I have been working 
continuously with my colleagues to round 
up the necessary votes to help clinch this 
final chapter of the St. Lawrence seaway 


story. 
ANTISUBVERSION BILLS 
Another highlight of the 83d Congress was 
the passage of antisubversion legislation. 
My readers are familiar with the fact that 
I am particularly interested in this subject 
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because of my dual capacity as chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee and as 
Republican on the Judiciary Com- 
mittee (which is the group most directly 
concerned with internal security legisla- 
tion). 
Throughout the 2 years of the 83d Con- 
gress (as in previous Congresses) I had urged 
that we pass necessary bills against the 
Communist menace at home and abroad. 
A great many of these bills fortunately 
were enacted, notably the bill to outlaw the 
Communist Party; the bill to confer immu- 
nity, where necessary, so as to open up the 
closed mouths of the stubborn “I refuse to 
answer pack"; the bill to punish espionage in 
peacetime with the severest penalty; the 
provision to end Communist domination of 
unions; and a great many other measures. 
Unfortunately, not all of the antisubver- 
sive bills for which I had fought were enacted, 
but at least many of the important ‘security 
goals for which I had labored were recorded 
into law. 


PROTECTION OF CONSUMERS 


Continuing with this account of the 2-year 
Program, once again, in 1953 and 1954, I con- 
tinued my fight for the protection of Wis- 
consin's hundreds of thousands of home and 
industrial consumers of natural gas. 

Their gas rates have gone up and up and 
up and up. Skyrockcting rates have added to 
the cost of living. They have added to the 
cost of Wisconsin business; and this has 
caused harm in our State. 

Therefore, I fought on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, fought in messages to the Federal Power 
Commission, to protect Wisconsin consumers 
from arbitrary unjustified increases in gas 
rates. 

I praised the Supreme Court decision 
Which finally required protection of con- 
sumers from unfair treatment. Now that 
decision must be faithfully implemented. 

Another issue on which I fought to pro- 
tect our people was in relation to our natural 
resources. I fought against efforts to de- 
spoil our public lands, to open them up to 
Certain private interests which might not 
have the well-being of the Nation's heritage 
at heart. 

So, too, I fought to safeguard the right of 
Asie 48 States to the oil-rich submerged tide- 


FIGHTING FOR FARMERS 


I feel that special note should now be 
taken of efforts on behalf of the great farm 
segment of our State. 

As my readers know, I have always felt that 
upon a healthy agriculture depends a healthy 

ess and healthy labor segment of our 
Population, and vice versa. 

Accordingly, I fought to raise dairy parity, 
Which has not been at fair levels in relation 
to the dairyman’s heavy toll and heavy in- 
vestment. 

I fought, too, for adequate soll-conserva- 
tion funds, adequate rural-electrification 
funds, adequate recognition of Wisconsin's 
me the Nation's great system of coopera- 

ves. 

I fought for greater agricultural- research 
funds so as to find more uses for dairy prod- 
ucts. I urged stepped-up education to in- 
crease vital dairy consumption—the drink- 
ing of more milk and eating of far more 
Vitamin-rich. cheese, butter, and ice cream. 

STRIVING FOR PEACE 


A great deal of my efforts were, of course, 
directed toward that greatest of all goals 
World peace, 

Everyone realizes what an atomic-hydro- 
fen war would mean: Mass slaughter of 
civilians, destruction of cities, the turning 
back of civilization into the Dark Ages, 

Therefore, as chairman of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, I devoted my 
Principal endeavor toward strengthening the 
tree world alliance against communism, 
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Unfortunately, the Red menace continues 
to surge against our ramparts across the 
earth. Half of Indochina has fallen to the 
Kremlin. Elsewhere throughout the world 
Communist interna] subversion and exter- 
nal aggression threaten. 

Right in our own backyard, so to speak, 
I particularly directed my fire against the 
Communist-dominated Government of Guat- 
emala, which held power in a land but a 
few hours bomber time away from the Pan- 
ama Canal. Fortunately, the Red regime 
tell at long last, thanks to the courage of 
insurgent forces under Col. Camillo Armas, 
a hero who with his men were willing to lay 
down their lives for Guatemala’s liberty. 

I may note now that a review of all my 
other activities on the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee—together with the activi- 
ties of my colleagues, is being published as 
a separate Senate document, 

During a period of 2 years, for example, 
our committee held over 270 meetings. We 
valuated a great many treaties, resolutions, 
and nominations. As the world situation 
dramatically changed from day to day, often 
from hour to hour, I called my colleagues 
repeatedly together so that our committee 
might consult with the highest leaders of 
our Government—military, political, diplo- 
matic, economic—on matters affecting world 
peace. 


BATTLE TO PROTECT CONSTITUTION 


Looking back, one of the early battles In 
the 83d Congress was over this issue: “Shall 
the traditional system of checks and bal- 
ances within the United States Government 
continue?” 

In other words, shall the system, which 
has served us so well for a century and three 
quarters, the system of checks and balances 
between the executive, legislative, and ju- 
dicial branches—shall it endure or shall we 
start tinkering and tampering with the Con- 
stitution, upsetting it and endangering it 
by giving more power to one branch over 
another? 

Fortunately, President Eisenhower righly 
advised the Congress not to upset the deli- 
cate checks and balances under the Consti- 
tution—not to pass a dangerous amendment, 
identified as Senate Joint Resolution 1—an 
amendment which, in spite of its glittering 
dressing, contained so much legal dynamite 
that no one knew how severely it might ex- 
Plode our delicate international relations. 

And so, it was my privilege, with the Presi- 
dent's backing, to lead the fight against the 
amendment, against those who, in the name 
of allegedly protecting the Constitution, 
were unwittingly endangering it. 

This was not only the President's and my 
position—to keep the Constitution intact, 
unimpaired—but it was the position of his 
entire Cabinet and administration, and the 
position of a great many legal, business, 
women’s, church, conservation, and other 
organizations throughout the Nation. 

Fortunately, we prevailed in this fight to 
protect the Constitution. We defeated Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 1, Even its backers 
retreated and never dared to offer for a vote 
some of the worst features of the proposed 
amendment. 


SIGNIFICANT ANTI-RED PUBLICATIONS 


to still other matters, during the 


Congress, I helped bring about publication 
of numerous congressional booklets which, I 
am glad to say, many observers have kindly 
and highly commended, 

They include: 

(a) A 285-page Internal Security Manual, 
Senate Document No. 47, containing, for the 
first time within the covers of one book, all 
the laws, Executive orders, and resolutions 
of the United States on internal security. 
This book is sold for 70 cents by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office; already thousands have 
been purchased. 
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(b) A booklet on Worldwide Strength of 
the Communist Movement, exposing Red 
power in each region and country through- 
out the world, as well as many other pub- 
lications, i 

FIFTEEN GOALS OTHERS AND I FOUGHT FOR 


Of course, there were a great many issues 
in which all of us in the congressional ma- 
jority Joined for final successful action. 
These issues proved to be the major mile- 
stones of the 83d Congress. Among them 
were: 

1, The reduction of taxes by $7 billion; 

2. The revision and reform of the Nation's 
complicated and obsolete internal revenue 
system (which for the first time in three- 
quarters of a century was simplified and 
overhauled) ; 

3. The extension and broadening of the 
Nation’s social-security program, thus help- 
ing to assure a square break for the more 
than 10 percent of our population 65 years of 
age and older and for all those approaching 
elderly years; 

4. Private development of the miracles 
of atomic energy, yet with adequate protec- 
tion of the people's investments; 

5. Greater economy in Government—re- 
duction of the Federal payroll and budget— 
so as to conserve the taxpayers’ resources; 

6. More effective United States defense 
measures; 

7. Stimulation of wider private homeown- 
ership by better mortgage terms; 

8. Progress toward improved health for our 
people, including legislation for diagnostic 
centers, and hospitals for the chronically il]; 

9. Expansion of vocational rehabilitation 
so that the handicapped are not left as drains 
on themselves, on their loved ones, on their 
community, but can gainfully earn their own 
way; 

10. Research on the Nation's heavy chal- 
lenges for expanded education; 

11. Fourteen reorganization plans to 
streamline Government—wipe away the cob- 
webs, the overlapping and duplication; 

12. Strengthening of the vital new Small 
Business Administration; 

13, Curbing of the inflationary price rise 
by sound fiscal policy; 

14. Cost-of-living increases in veterans’ 
pensions and aid to their dependents; 

15. Expansion of our Federal highway 
system. 

All of these and other actions were princi- 
pies for which Arex Wir stands and for 
which he yoted; they are principles for which 
the Republican 83d Congress stood and voted, 

Basically, they are the goals spearheaded 
by the great man who occupies the White 
House, Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

TAKING UP INDIVIDUAL MATTERS 


No report on the work of the 83d Congress 
would be complete without referring to that 
great mass of Wisconsin matters which never 
reached the floor of the Senate. 

I refer to the hundreds of appeals from in- 
dividual constituents asking some redress 
or action from some Federal Government 
agency, perhaps the Department of Agricul- 
ture or the Veterans’ Administration, or the 
Department of Commerce or the Department 
of Labor or any of the other scores of Gov- 
ernment agencies, commissions, bureaus, or 
divisions. 

In each of these instances, it was my 
pleasure carefully to weigh each appeal, then 
I did what I could, wherever I felt that the 
cause of an individual Badger citizen mer- 
ited submission of the case to governmental 
officials, 

As a result, I am deeply appreciative of 
the many kind letters which have come to 
my office in response to these actions in our 
people's behalf. But such efforts for our 
eitizens—for our farmers or our city people, 
for our Wisconsin tourist industry, for our 
boys in the Armed Forces, for citizens and 
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immigrants, for lawyers and doctors, house- 
wives and white-collar workers, factory 
hands and miners—should not surprise any- 
one. 

After all, we, In the United States Senate, 
or in the House of Representatives, have 
been sent down here to Washington in order 
to serve you, to fulfill your needs, to rep- 
resent you in the best, worthiest possible 
way. We are your servants; the joy of being 
a public servant is to perform the job faith- 
fully and well. 

THE FIGHT AGAINST CRIME 


After all, this is only, of course, a partial 
report on 2 years of work in 1953 and 
1954. 

I could refer to a great many other issues: 
To my battle, for example, against the forces 
of crime at home and abroad. 

In this respect, I fought for the enactment 
of the international opium protocol to con- 
trol the vicious worldwide dope traffic (which 
has already cost us so much harm, par- 
ticularly to our younger citizens. The 
protocol was ratified unanimously by the 
Senate. 

I fought, too, for the mass of legislation 
which had been recommended by the Ke- 
fauver Senate crime committee, of which I 
had been a member. 

Not only did I fight for bills which I re- 
garded as sound, but I fought against bills 
which I regarded as unsound, notably the 
infamous Chicago water-steal bill, which has 
been traditionally opposed by our own and 
other Lake States. 


SUCGESTIONS ON PRESIDENTIAL APPOINTMENTS 


And while I fought for good bilis and op- 
posed bad ones, I fought for good leadership 
as well. 

I submitted various suggestions to the 
White House on Executive appointments, 
and I am exceedingly gratified that several 
such suggestions were adopted by President 
Eisenhower, notably in his selection of able 
Wisconsin-born Lewis Castle to head up the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corp- 
oration. 

CONCLUSION 

And so I bring this brief report to an 
end. I hope you have found that it answers, 
if only In brief summary, your question, 
“What did Arex Wr do for his State and 
Nation?” The answer is: He did everything 
he could to report what he humbly feels are 
the best interests of 344 million Wiscon- 
sinites and 160 million other Americans. 

I want to thank my readers for their at- 
tention and to invite their reactions to this 
report. 


Industry Mourns Shafer’s Passing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


Or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to bring to your attention Joseph E. 
Kuebler’s column in the Akron Beacon 
Journal of August 20. 

I believe that this article further illus- 
trates what a great loss we all suffered 
with the death of our beloved colleague, 
Hon. Paul W. Shafer. 

INDUSTRY MOURNS SHAFER’S PASSING 
(By Joseph E. Kuebler) 

The rubber industry lost one of its best 
friends in Government circles the other day 
with the passing of Representative Paul W. 
Shafer, Michigan Republican, 
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He had a better understanding of rubber 
problems, particularly synthetic, than any 
other legislator. The reason was that he 
made a study of the question and devoted a 
lot of time on it. It was Shafer who wrote 
the Rubber Act of 1948 that set up perma- 
nent Government controls over rubber after 
the war emergency was declared ended. 

The preamble of the law was especially 
important to business. It emphasized that 
it was the intent of Congress to establish a 
free and competitive synthetic rubber in- 
dustry as soon as conditions warranted. 

This may be the year for the Government's 
disposal commission in negotiating with va- 
rious companies on the purchase of the fed- 
erally owned plants. 

Congressman Shafer helped to write the 
bill last year which is now a law and which 
is designed to get the Government out of the 
rubber business. 

An Akron visitor on various occasions, he 
was widely regarded as a conscientious public 
servant whose views were always respected. 
The rubber industry mourns his death. 


A Veteran’s Report on Senator Humphrey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Col. J. M. Chambers, USNCR, retired, 
appearing in the current issue of the 
Veterans Appeal, entitled “A Veteran's 
Report on Senator HUMPHREY.” This 
article sets forth in detail the outstand- 
ing record made by the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. HUM- 
PHREY] on behalf of America’s veterans, 
I think all of us can be proud to be 
associated with one who has so ably and 
earnestly labored on behalf of those who 
fought to preserve our democracy. 

Colonel Chambers is a veteran of five 
major campaigns in the Pacific. He is 
the holder of three Purple Hearts, three 
presidential unit citations, the Legion of 
Merit for combat, the Silver Star, and 
the Congressional Medal of Honor. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

When I was asked to review the record of 
Senator Husert H. Humpurey on veterans’ 
matters, I approached my task with real 
curiosity. I knew of Senator HUMPHREY’S 
many interests but I did not know what 
his veterans’ record would show, I soon 
found that his record was an estimable one. 

There are few, if any, men tn the United 
States Senate today whose record on vet- 
erans’ affairs surpasses that of the junior 
Senator from Minnesota. Too often we are 
asked to judge a man on what he says he 
will do, on his promises, However, Amer- 
ica’s veterans need only look at the long 
list of deeds, actions, and solid achievement 


eee by Senator Humrimx in their 

Indeed, Senator Humrurrr’s concern for 
veterans already has been recognized by the 
numerous citations he has received from vet- 
erans’ organizations, Among them are the 
certificate of merit from the Amvets and an 
award from the Marine Corps for his assist- 
ance in its postwar recrulting program, One 
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citation from the Marine Corps League hangs 

in Senator HumPHREY'’s office. It reads, For 

meritorious service in the fleld of legisla- 

tion on the rehabilitation of Marine Corps 

personnel and Marine Corps veterans.” 
KOREAN GI BILL OF RIGHTS 


If I were to single out of this distinguished 
veterans service record of Senator HUM- 
PHREY’S the most notable piece of legisla- 
tion to which he contributed, I would select 
the Veterans Readjustment Assistance Act 
of 1952. This act, which Senator HUMPHREY 
consponsored and vigorously supported, is 
better known as the Korean GI bill of rights. 
It carries on the fine work that was begun 
by the original GI bill of rights first signed 
into law by President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
on June 22, 1944. Like its predecessor it ex- 
tends to the veterans of the Korean conflict 
the benefits of education and training, GI 
loans for homes and businesses, and read- 
justment allowances for periods of unem- 
ployment. As Senator Humpruny has said: 

“These programs are an excellent example 
of how wise use of Government credit can 
prove beneficial to the entire Nation. These 
are not just spending programs, as some 
people would have us believe; they are sound 
investments in the Nation’s future which not 
only pay for themselves but repay our Nation 
many fold.” 

LEGISLATIVE INITIATIVE TAKEN BY SENATOR 
HUMPHREY FOR VETERANS 


But the Korean GI bill of rights was not 
the only legislation on which Senator Hum- 
PHREY took the initiative. Recognizing the 
severe financial strain that is put on many 
members of the Armed Forces who are de- 
fending our country, Senator HUMPHREY has 
proposed additional income-tax exemptions 
for persons on active duty, increased allot- 
ments for dependents of enlisted men; a pro- 
gram of grants-in-aid to assist the States in 
providing a program of infant and maternity 
care for enlisted men's dependents. 

Support for the enactment of this latter 
program was voiced by the major veterans’ 
organizations, including the American 
Legion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, the 
AMVETS, the American Veterans Committee, 
civic organizations and other groups con- 
cerned with the problems of servicemen and 
their families. Urging favorable action by 
the Congress, Senator HUMPHREY said: 

“It is essential, Mr. President, that the 
Congress enact a program of maternity and 
infant care. Many cases have arisen where 
pregnant wives of our servicemen have found 
it financially impossible to meet their medi- 
cal and health needs as the result of the fact 
that the family’s income was substantially 
reduced when the family breadwinner was 
taken into the Armed Forces. At a time 
when we are calling millions of our young 
men and women to serve their Nation in the 
Army, Navy. Air Force, and Marine Corps, it 
is vital that the Congress face up to its re- 
sponsibilities and provide for their families. 
The program envisaged by my bill is but the 
beginning of our responsibility.” 

In explaining his bill to increase depend- 
ency allowances Senator HUMPHREY re- 
marked: 

“The very least our Government can do for 
those called to service is to help provide for 
their families at the same time they are serv- 
ing our Nation in time of crisis. We have a 
responsibility as a nation to protect the 
health, morale, and the security of the wives, 
mothers, and children of our fighting men. 
A soldier who is worried about the welfare 
and safety of his family is a soldier whose 
effectiveness is reduced. * * They are per- 
fectly willing to be of service to their coun- 
try; but they are chagrined, disappointed, 
and hurt by the fact that their country does 
not make adequate provision for the support 
of thelr families while they are away from 
home.” 
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Other legislation which Senator HUMPHREY 
joined in sponsoring included a proposal to 
make the Commandant of the Marine Corps 
a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. An- 
other bill provided for the distribution of 
waterproof cards to members of the Armed 
Forces on active duty advising them of the 
requirements for proying the incurrence of 
service-connected disabilities. 

Senator HUMPHREY has always been a lead- 
er in the fight to assure the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration and other organizations that render 
services to veterans adequate appropriations 
to fulfill their vital tasks. 


HELP FOR DISABLED VETERANS 


Senator Humpurey has told me that he be- 
nieves no group, other than the dependents 
of those who have made the supreme sacri- 
fice in the defense of freedom, have a greater 
claim on us than America’s disabled veterans. 

While Senator HUMPHREY realized that no 
congressional measure could make up for the 
loss sustained by America’s war widows, 
orphans, and bereft parents, he did every- 
thing he could to ease the additional finan- 
cial crises that such losses often inflict. 
Therefore, he voted to appropriate $5 million 
for the payment of $10,000 indemnity to the 
beneficiaries of servicemen who lost their 
lives in active service. In another gesture of 
remembrance Senator HUMPHREY voted to in- 
stall a carillon in the Arlington Memorial 
Amphitheater, dedicated to the dead of 
World War II. 

For 4 years Senator HUMPHREY served with 
distinction as a member of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. In 1951 
he was the chairman of a subcommittee to 
investigate Veterans’ Administration prac- 
tices and policies on medical care. The re- 
port said in part: 

“We believe that no medical care program 
can operate successfully for very long in an 
atmosphere where * * * uncertainties can 
be exploited by bureaucratic strivings for 
power, justification or personal glorifica- 
tion * * *, In this regard the subcommit- 
tee strongly emphasizes the fact that the 
subject medical and hospital program is so 
essential to the well-being—even the very 
lives—of many of our veterans that it abso- 
lutely must be kept dynamic and alert to the 
continuous advances made in hospital care.“ 

Senator HUMPHREY and his subcommittee 
recommended 5 administrative and 3 
statutory changes in order to strengthen the 
veterans medical service program. Most of 
these changes were put into effect. The 
Humphrey investigation and report helped 
the VA medical program over a serious crisis 
which threatened to return the program to 
the shambles which made it a national 
Scandal in 1945. 

Thanking Senator HUMPHREY for his con- 
tribution to the high quality of VA medical 
care, Dr. Joseph C. Hinsey, chairman of the 
executive council of the Association of 
American Medical Colleges, stated: 

“We wish to congratulate you and your 
committee upon the objective and thorough 
investigation you have made and for your 
constructive recommendations.” 

The sharp concern demonstrated for our 
disabled veterans by Senator HUMPHREY as he 
headed this subcommittee is further illus- 
trated by his voting record. He has voted 
to increase compensation rates to a level 
Adequate for a decent standard of living; 
Provide vocational rehabilitation to those 
with service-connected disability; establish 
Jor World War II veterans a presumption of 
Service-connected disability in the case of 
tuberculosis, progressive muscular atrophy 
existing within 3 years after discharge; re- 
store full compensation rates to World War I 
fervice-connected disability cases; provide 
Special housing assistance to disabled vet- 
erans; help disabled veterans purchase spe- 
cially designed automobiles; extend to mem- 
bers of Reserve components including 
National Guard men, who are killed or in- 
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jured during short training periods the same 
benefits they would receive if they had been 
called to the colors for periods in excess of 
30 days, 

Senator HUMPHREY has explained: 

“When I vote for this kind of legislation I 
do not believe we are granting any ‘special 
privileges’ to veterans. America is the great 
land of opportunity. All America’s veterans 
want is the same chance to seize the oppor- 
tunity that they would have had, had they 
not been called to defend our Nation. When 
they responded to that call, they did so at a 
great sacrifice of time, money, and blood. 
And this is not to mention the anguish of 
prolonged separation from loved ones. I be- 
lieve it is the duty, rather the privilege, of 
Congress to compensate for these sacrifices. 
It is our job to restore as fully as we can 
the opportunities the veteran lost when he 
spent 5 years patrolling the North Atlantic 
or when he left a torn limb on the bloody 
slopes of Mount Suribachi, or Heartbreak 
Ridge.” 

Senator HUMPHREY has recognized the 
important role our veterans organizations 
have played in protecting the interests of 
veterans and in enriching community life. 
He voted to authorize the Armed Forces to 
lend certain property to any recognized vet- 
eran's organization for use at any national 
convention or national youth, athletic or re- 
creation tournament. Senator HUMPHREY 
also has voted for legislation designed to pro- 
tect the badge, medal, emblem, and other 
insignia of auxiliaries to veterans’ organiza- 
tions. 

There is no room here to detail or even to 
mention the more than 100 measures Senator 
HUMPHREY has supported for veterans’ and 
servicemen's benefits. However, I do believe 
that the few I have mentioned give a good 
indication of how Senator HUMPHREY feels 
and acts on veterans’ matters. This has been 
part of the record of Minnesota's Senator 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, a man whose deep 
belief in the principles of American liberty 
and democracy will never let him forget the 
men who fought to preserve it. Veterans are 
fortunate to have such an advocate. 


Incentive Is All-Important 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in a recent issue of the 
Washington Reporter, Washington, Pa. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

INCENTIVE Is ALL-IMPORTANT 

Since 1926, oi consumption in this coun- 
try has increased more than 257 percent. 
Yet, due to the industry’s intensive explora- 
tion and development work, our known oil 
and gas reserves underground are actually 
229 percent greater than in that year. 

Something that few of us think about has 
been largely responsible for this achievement, 
It is the 2744 percent tax depletion allow- 
ance on income from oll producing activities. 

The head of a major oil company recently 
had this to say about the depletion allow- 
ance's importance: Any reduction in this 
provision of the tax law would adversely 
affect the stability of the petroleum industry. 
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“In making provision for the depletion 
tax allowance, Congress recognized the basic 
fact that not only oil and natural gas, but all 
other minerals in the ground, are capital 
assets of the owner. Once used, they cannot 
be replaced. 

“Exploring for oil, always tremendously 
expensive, is increasing in cost every year. 
Without the incentive and capital recovery 
provided by the depletion allowance, many 
companies and individuals would be unable 
to continue oil exploration and drilling.” 

In wildcatting operations, only 1 out of 
8 or 9 wells sunk turns out to be a producer, 
The rest are worthless. If we want men to 
take such long risks as these, we must offer 
them suitable inducements, 


Tenth Anniversary of the GI Bill of Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a speech 
dealing with the 10th anniversary of the 
GI bill of rights which was delivered 
during a nationwide radio broadcast by 
one of my constituents, Mr. Edgar C. 
Corry, Jr., of Chicago, III., president of 
the board of trustees of the AMVETS 
national service foundation. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ten years ago—while the guns of World 
War II were still firing in Europe and Asia, 
in the Atlantic and the Pacific, and the out- 
come of that global struggle was in doubt, 
the United States Congress drafted a bill 
unparalleled in history. In the course of one 
decade it affected the lives of more than 10 
million men and women, and stimulated the 
economic welfare of America. 

On June 22, 1944, President Roosevelt 
signed into law the GI bill of rights (more 
formally known as Public Law 346), At that 
time he said, “This law gives emphatic no- 
tice to the men and women of our Armed 
Forces that the American people do not in- 
tend to let them down.” 

A new concept was thus introduced into 
American thinking—help the veteran help 
himself. For as far as possible, the cost of 
war and of victory was to be shared by all 
Americans—not just those who served or 
died in uniform. It substituted the helping 
hand for the handout. 

It is appropriate now—10 years later—to 
measure the results and the cost of the GI 
bill of rights. 

Under the GI bill, the door of opportunity 
Was reopened to millions in whose faces it 
had banged shut with frightening decisive- 
ness after Pearl Harbor. During the troubie- 
some years since 1944, millions of veterans 
have passed through this door; some to ac- 
quire new homes or farms, or to enter new 
businesses made possible by the guaranteed- 
loan provisions; some to receive educational 
and on-the-job-training benefits; and some 
merely to receive readjustment allowances 
while seeking a job. 

It was very hard for most veterans to re- 
adjust themselves to the challenging circum- 
stances confronting them when they re- 
turned from the war. But thanks to the 
GI bill, the transition period was measurably 
shortened, the absorption of 18 million ad- 
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ditional civilians into a peacetime society 
was accomplished with a minimum of diffi- 
culty, and a threatened depression turned 
into prosperity. 

How different from the aftermath of for- 
mer wars. If you came back then in one 
piece you were on your own—go pick up the 
shreds of life by yourself—if you had a fam- 
ily to support in the meantime, well, it was 
just your tough luck. If you hadn't been 
able to learn a peacetime trade, or hadn't 
finished your schooling, or had Mttle actual 
job experience, well—you were a tough-luck 
Charlie. Vast numbers of odd-job drifters 
and unemployed were taken for granted as 
a necessary price of war. 

This time America faced facts. Almost a 
whole generation of our youth had been put 
into uniform. You can’t turn loose 18 mil- 
lion young men from whom you have taken 
the 4 most crucial years of their lfe—you 
can't just turn them loose without wreck- 
ing a large percentage of them, and thereby 
inviting national economic disaster. Our 
Congress evolved a way of assisting the GI to 
become integrated into the business and 
community life of this country. 

As a past national commander of AMVETS, 
and as president of the board of trustees of 
AMVETS national. service foundation, I 
know at firsthand some of the great good 
the GI bill has accomplished. The basic 
intent of the law—the restoration of oppor- 
tunities lost through no fault of one's own, 
likewise was one of the motivating reasons 
for the establishment of AMVETS—the only 
World War II veterans organization char- 
tered by Congress. To help fulfill this ob- 
jective, the AMVETS service foundation was 
created in 1948. 

The help the veteran needs, as conceived 
by Congress, fell into three categories: edu- 
cation, readjustment allowances, and finan- 
cial loans. 

Nearly 8 million World War II veterans ob- 
tained education and training under the GI 
bill—that’'s 1 out of every 2 veterans. Some 
finished high school, other entered colleges 
and postgraduate schools. Still others re- 
ceived business education in what was known 
as on-the-job training and on-the-farm 
courses. More than 34 million went to trade 
and vocational schools. The cost of all these 
training benefits was $1414 billion, but the 
country is reaping a rich reward in that 
investment. Since the draft law was enacted 
in 1940, the Armed Forces have been chan- 
neling much of our youth away from col- 
leges and universities, but, since 1944, the 
GI bill has been filling the vacancies so 
created, with veterans. Every level of edu- 
cation and training has boomed under the 
impact. 

The GI educational benefits have helped 
build our reservoir of trained manpower in 
fields of endeavor ranging from atomic 
physics to airplane mechanics—from medi- 
cine to the ministry. It has assured that 
the productivity of our land will continue 
high because of new specialists in agricul- 
ture and animal husbandry. It has raised 
the education level of the entire country 
and likewise has raised the national income 
level. A Census Bureau survey discloses 
that 1947 to 1952, the median income of the 
veteran has shot up 40 percent while during 
the same period the nonveteran group has 
gone up only 10 percent. The Census Bu- 
reau further reports “the higher incomes of 
these veterans may reflect the combined in- 
fluence of the increase in work experience 
and higher level of education which veterans 
have achieved as compared with nonveter- 
ans. The net result is that the veterans 
who have had GI training will be paying 
approximately $1 billion more each year In 
Federal income tax. Within the next 14 
years, these same veterans alone will pay 
off the entire cost of this program. 

The second category of help which Con- 
gress devised was the readjustment allowance 
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program which permitted allowances of $20 
a week for a maximum of 52 weeks for vet- 
erans seeking a job. For those millions who 
were seeking their first Job, and who now had 
families and dependents, the situation was 
exceedingly grim. They didn't want to be 
on relief. Nearly 9 million veterans received 
some readjustment payments, but to show 
you what stuff these guys were made of, only 
10 percent drew their full benefits. The 
average GI had his new job in hand in 6 
weeks. The readjustment allowance pro- 
gram was often viciously attacked and ridi- 
culed during its first 2 years of operation, 
It was nicknamed the 52-20 Club with the 
implication that everybody would take a free 
ride on the Government, would wait until 
they had drawn their full $1,040 before they 
even started looking for a job. Well, the 
boys proved the cynics were wrong in a big 
way, and that the faith Congress had in them 
was well justified. And, by the way, that 
$344 billion spent on them was immediately 
pumped back into circulation—it went for 
food, clothing, and rent. With a perspective 
now of 10 years, it can be safely said that the 
readjustment allowance program which 
ended in 1949 amply fulfilled the need for 
which it had been created. 

The third major category of opportunities 
was the GI loan. Under this provision, the 
veteran was given the right to borrow money 
for which he had to pay interest at 4 or 4½ 
percent, With a guaranty by the United 
States Government, over 3 million veterans 
acquired a home for themselves and their 
families, When a man becomes a home- 
owner, he becomes an important and stable 
member of his community. You will be in- 
terested in knowing that 623 %½ billion were 
borrowed from banks, insurance companies, 
bullding and loan associations and other 
lending institutions. What kind of homes 
did these veterans buy? Sixty percent of all 
the homes acquired were in the $10,000 to 
$15,000 bracket. Each home purchased or 
built added strength to its community, and 
provided an additional source of tax revenue. 
The veterans need for housing spurred a 
gigantic building boom, and the availability 
of credit thus furnished, stimulated a multi- 
billion dollar exchange of money. 

Much can be said for other types of loans 
guaranteed by the GI bill—such as business 
and farm loans. There are thousands of suc- 
cess stories emerging from modest beginnings 
aided by small business loans guaranteed by 
the Government In an amount not to exceed 
$4,000. More than 50 percent of the one-half 
billion dollars of these loans have been repaid 
in full, Now that is such a terrific fact, that 
I'm going to repeat it again—more than one- 
half of all the business loans have been repaid 
in full. How's that for ability, integrity, 
and drive? 

Many were fearful that the veteran was 
being saddled with a financial burden that 
would result in wholesale bankruptcy and 
create national chaos, The facts prove that 
the veteran has been an exceptionally sound 
financial risk. Over $3 billion have been re- 
paid in full. The total defaults on all loans 
have been less than 1 percent of the funds 
borrowed by veterans. Many cynics antici- 
pating a very high default rate on the Gov- 
ernment-guaranteed loans believed that the 
American taxpayer would be the big loser 
when these defaults were absorbed by the 
Government, That less than 1 percent of 
defaults I mentioned amazed not only the 
cynics but the hopeful endorsers of the GI 
bill. In actuality the Government received 
an additional source of tax revenue from all 
the individuals, businesses, and industries 
which profited and prospered as a result of 
this multibillion-dollar spending. 

Has the task undertaken by Congress in 
1944 been completed? In part yes, and in 
part no. In part yes, because, as I said, the 
readjustment allowances were terminated in 
1949, and no new applicants for education 
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and training benefits are being accepted. 
The only major benefit still in force today is 
the GI loan. Its deadline is 1957. The VA 
has done a monumental and praiseworthy 
job in processing and administering all these 
many benefits for the able-bodied as well as 
its vast work in the medical field for the 
disabled. 

In part no, because the problem of lending 
a helping hand to those who need it never 
ceases, AMVETS and its service foundation 
were established for the purpose of helping 
the veteran help himself and to repay in 
what small way we can the moral debt we 
owe to the widows and orphans of our part- 
ners in combat. To accomplish this we have 
maintained a staff of national service officers 
and VA accredited representatives, who coun- 
sel free of cost with the veteran, acquainting 
him with his rights and assisting him in the 
complicated mechanics of obtaining them. 

Another illustration of the work of the 
AMVETS service foundation is the annual 
4-year college scholarship given to 6 deserv- 
ing high-school students whose fathers died 
in combat or were totally disabled. These 
students, carefully tested by the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals, 
receive the sum of $2,000 prorated by semes- 
ters. By the way, they are setting a terrific 
pace in college. 

The annual AMVETS Christmas party pro- 
vides homeless orphans throughout the Na- 
tion with a real Christmas celebration com- 
plete with toys, individual gifts, and a TV 
set or radio-phonograph for the orphanages 
in which they live. Right now let me thank 
all of you whose generous donations have 
helped us carry out such programs. 

American generosity has given much to 
those who bore the brunt of battle. The 
10th anniversary of the GI bill heralds an 
enriched America whose heroic soldiers have 
become its most devoted citizens, its local, 
State, and national leaders. That bill was a 
humane as well as a sound business invest- 
ment made in the youth, and therefore the 
future of America. 


Federal Funds for School Buildings 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OH THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a resolution 
adopted by the Board of Aldermen, City 
of Chelsea, Mass., on August 17, 1954. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the Federal Government has spent 
millions of dollars ‘for roads; and 

Whereas the Federal Government ts con- 
tinuously spending enormous amounts of 
money to foreign countries; and 

Whereas all this money that is being spent 
comes from the people of the United States; 
and 

Whereas many cities, Including Chelsea, 
are confronted with serious problems, espe- 
clally school butidings, and due to lack of 
money are unable to provide suitable quarters 
for the schoolchildren: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the President of these 
United States, the Senators of Massachusetts, 
and our Congressman look into this matter 
and find ways and means of having the Fed- 
eral Government help our citizens by en- 
abling cities such as Chelsea to build new 
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schools and bring up properly the citizens of 
tomorrow in a proper environment and prop- 
er education and beceme an asset to our 
country; be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
tent to President Eisenhower, Senators Sal- 
tonstall and Kennedy, and Congressman 
Lane. 
In board of aldermen, August 17, 1954, 
adopted. 
Approved August 19, 1954. 
ANDREW P, QUIGLEY, 
Mayor, 
A true copy. 
Attest: 
Josern A. TYRRELL, 
City Clerk. 


lousing Act of 1954—Gross Inadequacy 
in Face of Growing Need 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most crying needs of our economy in 
this year of 1954 is an enlarged and re- 
yitalized housing program. 

Coming from the Detroit area as I 
do—one of the most hard-hit and af- 
flicted regions in this matter of public 
heusing—I can appreciate the inade- 
quacies of legislation which passed the 
Congress this July and was approved by 
the President during the early part of 
August. 

The Housing Act of 1954 is an un- 
realistic approach to a problem which, 
in its immensity and urgency, and in 
terms of internal economic stability, is 
exceeded by few others. 

The necessity for more low-cost hous- 
ing is, at this time, desperate. 

The truth of the matter is that pri- 
vate industry, notwithstanding the fine 
job it does, cannot provide sufficient 
housing, at a cost which low-income 
families can afford. At a time in our 
history when population is jumping by 
unprecedented leaps and bounds, this 
situation is one which calls for the most 
immediate type of relief. 

We have asked for bread and we have 
been given crumbs. 

Of the 37.1 million housing units in 
existence today, 9 million, or approxi- 
mately 24 percent, are considered sub- 
standard. 

Eight million American families still 
1 in houses unfit for human habita- 

ion. 

Out of more than 40 million nonfarm 
homes, 20 percent are classed as sub- 
Standard because of structural condi- 
tion or lack of basic sanitary facilities. 

In addition to these 20-percent sub- 
Standard homes, 4 million American 
families live in houses that have deterior- 
ated to near-slum conditions and do not 
meet health and safety standards, 

The housing bill which was passed by 
this Congress authorizes a start in con- 
struction of a maximum of 35,000 low- 
rent public-housing units between now 
and next June 30. 
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The original 1954 recommendation— 
and it was by any standards insuffi- 
cient—was for 140,000 units over a-4- 
year period. 

The proposal hit upon what seems to 
be a traditional snag in housing legisla- 
tion. 

The Public Housing Act was begun in 
1937. It called for federally aided low- 
rent housing projects that would be 
locally owned and operated. Included 
also was a PHA-administered slum- 
clearance and low-rent housing pro- 
gram. 

The Housing Act of 1949 set up the 
first realistic postwar public-housing 
policy on a long-term basis. It called 
for 135,000 new starts for federally sub- 
sidized housing units a year. This pro- 
gram, in 1951, was diminished to a limit 
of 50,000. A year later it was further 
reduced to 35,000. 

In 1953, the last of President Truman’s 
budget messages, the need was estimated 
at 75,000 public-housing units. 

Thus, the need increases while pro- 
visions for housing decrease. 

It can be shown that slums and blight- 
ed areas comprise about one-fifth of the 
total metropolitan area, In these con- 
fined and inadequate quarters some 33 
percent of the population is housed. It 
can also be shown that these same re- 
gions account for a tremendously over- 
proportionate amount of major crimes, 
3 delinquency, fires, and tubercu- 
osis. 

And yet it cannot be said to be abso- 
lutely and entirely the fault of those who 
are forced to live in these areas, detri- 
mental to health and invitational, at 
times, to certain elements of the people 
who are, on occasion, unmindful of their 
duties to society. 

We are giving billions, as well we 
must for the sake of national security, 
to the raising of standards in under- 
developed countries all over the world, 
but we seem to be forgetting those of 
our own citizenry to whom we owe first 
allegiance and from whom we expect so 
much in the continuation of the free 
American way of life. 

On March 30 of this year, while the 
House was debating upon the independ- 
ent offices appropriation bill dealing with 
slum clearance and possible housing 
projects, I said that it was a privilege to 
stand in the well of the House and rep- 
resent the little people of this Nation, 
those receiving $2,000 a year or less. 

I said at that time that it is easy 
enough to dangle before their eyes 40- 
year mortgages and more expensive 
homes, but it is impossible for them to 
attain such homes. I asked my col- 
leagues whether they knew that the 
home in America is sometimes the most 
treasured among those who have the 
least of this world’s goods. “But for 
people and for homes and for the small 
folk of this Nation,” I stated, “we will 
wreck the housing program and send 
them honeyed words.” 

It is my sincere belief that we should, 
as soon as is humanly possible to do so, 
set about to pump life into our housing 
program, and take vigorous steps in the 
direction of slum clearance and redevel- 
opment of urban centers. 
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Otherwise, it becomes the rankest type 
of hypocrisy to preach equality and op- 
portunity abroad and yet deny to those 
at home the first-class citizenship status 
which a decent dwelling or home can 
help to provide. 

Happiness at home, be it ever so hum- 
ble, could well be said to be the basis of 
contentment and prosperity within a na- 
tion. Surely, in this day and age, and 
in this land which has done so much to 
raise the standards of human dignity for 
so many, such a goal cannot be unattain- 
able. : 

Our potential is so great, if we will but 
make the effort. 


Highlights of New Social Security 
Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert at this point a brief summary of 
what I believe are the highlights of the 
new social security legislation which the 
Congress has approved. It is my feeling 
that many people would like to have a 
concise résumé of the principal features 
of this important milestone in the field 
of social legislation. 

EXTENSION OF COVERAGE 


Farmers: The bill extends social- 
security coverage for the first time to 
self-employed farm owners and opera- 
tors. This means that old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance protection will be ex- 
tended to about 3.6 million farmers, their 
wives, and their children. 

Farm workers: The bill also extends 
coverage to about 2 million farm workers 
who are not covered today. In general, 
farm workers who are employed regu- 
larly by one farmer are covered at the 
present time. The bill extends this same 
protection to those farm workers who 
earn $100 or more in the course of a year 
from 1 employer. 

Professional groups: The bill extends 
social-security coverage to accountants, 
architects, engineers, and mortieians. 
As a result, the only professional groups 
which will not be covered by social secu- 
rity in the future are lawyers, doctors, 
dentists, and other medically related 
professions. 

Ministers: The bill covers ministers 
and members of religious orders—except 
those who have taken the vow of pov- 
erty—whether self-employed or em- 
ployees, if they elect individually for 
coverage on the same basis as self- 
employed individuals. It is estimated 
that this amendment will extend cover- 
age to about 260,000 persons. 

State and local employees: The bill ex- 
tends coverage to the employees of State 
and local governments who are covered 
by State and local retirement systems— 
other than policemen and firemen—un- 
der voluntary agreements between the 
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States and Federal Government, if a ma- 
jority of the members of the system vote 

~in a referendum in favor of coverage. 
There are about 3.5 million persons in 
this group. 

Domestic workers: The bill extends 
coverage to domestic workers in private 
homes—and others who perform work 
not in the course of the employer's place 
of business—who are paid $50 in cash 
wages by an employer in a calendar 
quarter, regardless of the 24-day test 
required in the present law. This pro- 
vision will extend coverage to about 250,- 
000 persons. 

The bill also extends social-security 
coverage to the following groups for the 
first time: 

First. American citizens employed out- 
side the United States by foreign sub- 
sidiaries of American companies under 
voluntary agreements between the Fed- 
eral Government and the parent Ameri- 
can company—about 100,000. 

Second. Home workers who are now 
excluded from coverage as employees— 
whether or not they are now covered as 
self-employed persons—because their 
services are not subject to State licens- 
ing laws—about 100,000. 

Third. Employees engaged in fishing 
and related activities, on vessels of 10 net 
tons or less or on shore—about 50,000. 

Fourth. American citizens employed 
by American employers on vessels and 
aircraft of foreign registry. 

Fifth. Cotton-gin workers: The fol- 
lowing is a breakdown for the additional 
coverage—3,600,000 farmer operators, 
2,100,000 farmworkers, 200,000 domestic 
workers, 3,500,000 State and local em- 
ployees, 250,000 ministers, 100,000 home- 
workers, 50,000 fishermen, 100,000 em- 
ployees of foreign subsidiaries, 50,000 in 
employment not in course of trade or 
business, 100,000 professional self-em- 
ployed, and 150,000 Federal employees; 
totaling 10,200,000. 
< INCREASE IN BENEFITS 


More than 6.5 million persons now on 
the benefit rolls will have their benefits 
increased as of September 1, 1954. The 
average increase for retired workers will 
be about $6 a month, with proportionate 
increases for dependents and survivors, 
The range in primary insurance amounts 
for those now on the rolls would be $30 
to $98.50, as compared to $25 to $85 un- 
der present law. 

Persons who retire or die in the future 
would, in general, have their benefits 
computed by the following new formula: 
55 percent of the first $110 of average 
monthly wage—rather than $100 as in 
present law—plus 20 percent of the next 
$240—rather than 15 percent of the next 
$200. Thus, an individual's retirement 
benefit will be as high as $108.50 a month, 
and he and his wife together could re- 
ceive as much as $162.75 in retirement 
benefits. 

The minimum monthly benefit amount 
for a retired worker would be $30, and 
the minimum amount payable where 
only one survivor is entitled to benefits 
on the deceased insured person's earn- 
ings, would be $30. 

The maximum monthly family benefit 
of $168.75 would be increased to $200; 
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the provision of existing law that total 
family benefits cannot exceed 80 per- 
cent of the worker's average monthly 
wage would not recuce total family bene- 
fits below 14% times the insured worker's 
primary insurance amount, or $50, 
whichever is the greater. 

EARNINGS BASE 


The total annual earnings on which 
benefits will be computed and contribu- 
tions paid is raised from $3,600 to $4,200. 

COMPUTATION OF BENEFITS 


The individual will be entitled to drop 
out from the computation of his aver- 
age monthly wage for benefit purposes 
up to 5 years of his lowest earnings. 

RETIREMENT TEST 


The earnings limitation would be re- 
moved entirely at age 72—instead of at 
75, as under present law. For bene- 
ficiaries under age 72, the earnings lim- 
itation would be made the same for wage 
earners and self-employed persons. A 
beneficiary could earn as much as $1,200 
in a year from covered work without loss 
of benefits. He would lose a month's 
benefit for each unit of $80—or fraction 
thereof—of covered earnings in excess 
of $1,200, but in no case would he lose 
benefits for months in which he neither 
earned more than $80 in wages nor ren- 
dered substantial services in self-em- 
ployment. Beneficiaries engaged in 
noncovered work outside the United 
States would have their benefits with- 
held for any month in which they worked 
on 7 or more days. 

ELIGIEILITY FOR BENEFITS 

As an alternative to the present re- 
quirements for fully insured status, an 
individual would be fully insured if all 
the quarters elapsing after 1954 and up 
to the quarter of his death or attainment 
of age 65 were quarters of coverage, pro- 
vided he had at least 6 quarters of cov- 
erage after 1954. 

Benefits would be paid to the surviving 
aged widow, widowed mother, and chil- 
dren, or parents of any individual who 
died after 1939 and prior to September 
1, 1950, and had at least 6 quarters of 
coverage. 

PRESERVATION OF BENEFIT RIGHTS FOR DISABLED 

The period during which an individual 
was under an extended total disability 
would be excluded in determining his 
insured status and the amount of bene- 
fits payable to him upon retirement or 
to his survivors in the event of his death, 
Only disabilities lasting more than 6 
months would be taken into account. 
Determinations of disabilities generally 
would be made by State vocational re- 
habilitation agencies or othér appropri- 
ate State agencies pursuant to agree- 
ments with the Secretary of Heaith, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 


RECOMPUTATION OF BENEFITS FOR WORK AFTER 
ENTITLEMENT 


An individual may have his benefit 
recomputed to take into account addi- 
tional earnings after entitlement if he 
has covered earnings of more than $1,200 
in a calendar year after 1953 and after 
the year in which his benefit was last 
computed, r 


September 1 


CONTRIDUTION RATES 
Employers and employees will con- 
tinue to share equally, with the rates on 
each being as follows: 


Rate 
Calendar year: (percent) 
C1 m at BOF OE 2 
T Ee ee 2% 
DS OCT ee ea oa Le ee 3 
c S 3% 
1973 and ee 4 


The self-employed would pay 1% 
times the above rates. 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


The provisions of the 1952 amend- 
ments, presently scheduled to expire on 
September 30, 1954, with respect to tem- 
porary increases in Federal payments to 
State for old-age assistance, aid to de- 
pendent children, aid to the blind, and 
aid to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled are extended through September 
30, 1956. ` 

The provisions of the 1950 amend. 
ments for approval of certain State 
plans for aid to the blind which did not 
meet the requirements of clause (8) of 
section 1002 (a) of the Social Security 
Act are extended from June 30, 1955, to 
June 30, 1957. 


A Report on the Agricultural Conservation 
Program in Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. POLK 


Or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. POLK. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
expressed my concern over the policies 
of Secretary of Agriculture Benson in 
administering the agricultural conser- 
vation program. He seems not to fully 
understand the importance of conserv- 
ing our Nation's greatest asset—outside 
of our children—our topsoil. Since 1936 
we have made great strides in Ohio in 
assisting farmers in carrying out soil 
conservation practices. Prior to the ACP 
we used only 175,000 tons of lime and in 
1952 we used 2,641,173 tons. But in 1954 
we are going to use less than 2 million 
tons—possibly as low as 1,500,000 tons. 
Our lime needs in Ohio are 4,900,000 tons 
annually, according to soil specialists 
at Ohio State University. Why have we 
reversed this trend? 

Prior to the agricultural conservation 
program, we used 15,862 tons of super- 
phosphate in Ohio and in 1952 we used 
84,199 tons of superphosphate under the 
ACP on pastures and seedings of le- 
gumes. In 1954, to date, out farmers 
have not applied for one-third this 
much. 

In 1953 the 91,346 Ohio farmers par- 
ticipating in the agricultural conserva- 
tion program seeded 368,706 acres of 
green manure, In 1954 this very impor- 
tant practice has been completely elim- 
inated from the ACP. Why? To date, 
less than half of the 91,346 Ohio farmers 
participating in this conservation pro- 
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gram in 1952 have carried out any con- 
Servation practices under the 1954 pro- 
fram. Why? 

From an examination of the 1952 Ohio 
ACP Handbook and of the 1954 Hand- 
book it is quite apparent what the rea- 
sons are. Between the restrictions im- 
Posed in connection with the price-sup- 
Port program and the regulations set 
forth in the 1954 ACP Handbook, Ohio 
farmers are subject to more regimenta- 
tion than at any time in our history. For 
€xample, practice 2, on page 6, is item- 

as follows: 

Initial establishment on cropland of al- 
falfa, timothy, red clover, Ladino clover, and 

megrass to retard erosion and to improve 
Soll structure,-permeability, or water-holding 
Capacity, as a part of crop rotation. 

This practice is applicable only in counties 
Or parts of a county where it is determined 
that crop rotations for soil improvement 
Which includes perennial grasses, perennial 
&nd biennial legumes, or mixtures of such 
legumes and perennial grasses are not now 
generally in use. 

Federal cost-sharing will be allowed for the 
establishment on cropland of legumes or 
legumes and grasses, up to 35 percent of the 
Cropland and where the county committee 
determines it is not now an accepted practice. 

The seeding must be for the purpose of 

provement of the soll structure, retard 
erosion, permeability or water-holding 
Capacity. 

Federal cost-sharing will be limited to an 
Acreage increase up to 35 percent of the crop- 

as of January 1, 1954, excluding land to 
be plowed for grain during 1954 and all ap- 
Provals will be subject to a further deter- 
Mination of eligibility of acreage on or after 
July 1, 1954. 

The application of lime will apply only to 

d that shows need of at least 2 tons of 
per acre by an accepted soil test and 
then the minimum amount required by the 
Soll test, or on land that has not grown al- 
falfa or sweet clover satisfactorily in the last 
4 years. If a seedbed is prepared in the sum- 
Mer or fall, the surface of the soll should be 
ed so as to provide sufficient loose soil 
needed to establish a firm seedbed. 
eral cost sharing will be limited to the 
following operations: 

(a) Applying minimum total of 90 pounds 

available phosphate, potash, and nitrogen. 

(b) Applying a minimum of 2 tons per acre 

agricultural ground limestone or its 
®quivalent or that additional amount of lime 
required as determined by the method indi- 
Cated above. 

(c) Seeding a minimum of one of the fol- 
lowing mixtures on each acre: 

1. Alfalfa, 10 pounds; timothy, 2 pounds. 

2, Alfalfa, 7 pounds; medium red clover, 3 
ds; timothy, 2 pounds. 

3. Alfalfa, 4 pounds; medium red clover, 

4 pounds; Ladino clover, one-half pound: 

timothy, 2 pounds. 

4. Medium red clover, 7 pounds; Ladino 
ay de one-hait pound; timothy, 2 pounds. 
. a, 10 junds; bromegrass, 
Pounds. p 3 


One-half of 1 pound of Ladino clover may 

added to any 1 of the above mixtures. 

8 be delayed until the new 
seeding obtained a near maximum 
Frowth. 


The county committee may approve sub- 
Stitutions for the above seedings if the cost 
Of the substituted seeds are as much or more 
the cost of the above-mentioned seeds 
und the percentage of legumes or grasses is 
About the same, and if 75 percent of the sub- 
stituted seeds are of perennial nature. 


The seeding must remain for at least 2 
Years, 
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All of the above-mentloned operations 
must be carried out in order to receive 
Federal cost sharing. 

This practice will not apply in a county 
unless the county PMA committee can sup- 
ply evidence to the State PMA committee 
to the effect that this practice is not now 
generally used in the county. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, did you realize how 
many restrictions are spelled out in this 
practice? Farmers’ experiences in estab- 
lishing this practice are to be completely 
ignored and each farmer must follow this 
practice to the letter to be entitled to 
any assistance. Less than 2 percent of 
Ohio farmers have signified their inten- 
tion of utilizing this practice. 

Ohio farmers are experienced busi- 
nessmen. They furnish all the work 
and most of the money under the ACP 
program. Would it not be a sound pub- 
lic policy for the USDA to encourage 
them to engage in the agricultural con- 
servation program instead of making it 
difficult or impossible for them to do so? 
I am firmly convinced that we certainly 
should be getting the maximum of soil 
conservation out of the ACP money 
which is appropriated instead of setting 
up administrative red tape to prevent 
farmers from fully utilizing the program 
Congress has provided. 

In 1952 a farmer could seed alfalfa by 
applying the amounts of lime, fertilizer, 
and seed he determined were proper. 
Under this administration, the farmers 
are directed from Washington as to the 
exact amount of lime to use, the exact 
amount of seed, and the minimum 
amount of fertilizer. Farmers who have 
found that other rates are equally sat- 
isfactory are denied assistance under 
Mr. Benson's program. 

I will not take the time to go into 
the other practices in the 1954 Agricul- 
tural Conservation Program Handbook 
but they are equally wrapped in red 
tape. 

Could it be that Secretary Benson and 
his assistants are taking this means to 
overcome the wishes of Congress? When 
the Secretary asked that this program 
be drastically reduced to $140 million 
for 1954, the Congress insisted on a 
minimum of $195 million. Could it be 
that the Secretary has written in all 
these restrictions so that farmers will 
not earn more than the $140 million he 
originally wanted? Many of my constit- 
uents who have used lime in the past, 
seeded clovers, and alfalfas, and carried 
out many other conservation practices 
since 1936 under the ACP with great suc- 
cess, cannot understand why they must 
change their procedures to comply with 
rules laid down in Washington, 

Like most Americans, when they are 
told they must do this, or they must do 
that, on their farms, they are refusing 
to participate in the 1954 agricultural 
conservation program. Is it just the 
farmers who are the losers? Oh, no, Mr. 
Speaker, it is our entire Nation and par- 
ticularly future generations. If we do 
not continue conserving our soil, our 
Nation’s leading soil scientists tell us this 
Nation could have difficulty providing 
the food and fiber future generations 
will need. 
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Under previous agricultural conserva- 
tion programs, we increased the acreage 
of legumes and new seedings several 
hundred percent; the use of agricultural 
limestone went up over 10 times; the use 
of cover crops also went up over 10 times, 
Even so, our soil specialists at Ohio State 
University estimate we were only using 
50 percent of the practices necessary to 
get our conservation job done. Now, in- 
stead of helping come closer to our goal, 
we find the trend has been reversed. 

Thousands of Ohio farmers have de- 
cided that the red tape and restrictions 
are too complicated to allow them to con- 
tinue their partnership with the Federal 
Government in carrying out soil-con- 
servation practices. Unless immediate 
changes are brought about, Ohio will 
this year turn back the largest amount 
of conservation funds since these pro- 
grams were begun, Not because they are 
not needed to bring about conservation 
practices on Ohio farms, but because 
Ohio farmers cannot comply with the 
red tape and restrictions prescribed by 
Secretary Benson. 


Social Security—A Story of Progress in 
an Uncertain World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr.RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most fundamental yearnings of every 
man, aside from a natural desire to de- 
rive a full measure of enjoyment from 
the fruits of his own labor, is to be able 
to live out the last years of his life peace- 
fully and without dependence upon 
others, secure in the knowledge that, 
should he pass away, either during his 
working dgys or retirement, his wife and 
minor children will be provided for. 

It was in the middle thirties that a 
program was inaugurated, the intent of 
which was to make available to our elder 
citizens some of the means with which 
they might live out their lives, beyond 
their years of active productivity, and 
look to the care of their loved ones, with 
dignity and self-respect. This program 
is social security. 

It was never intended, nor do its spon- 
sors, of which I have been one of the 
most articulate since its inception, mean 
that social security is to take the place 
of private savings, insurance or pension, 
It is to supplement those financial safe- 
guards. It is to provide a base upon 
which can be built other forms of pro- 
tection. 

In the year of 1954, social security takes 
on an increased meaning to those who 
are now and are to be covered in the 
future by its provisions. Rising costs of 
living have made the dollar diminish in 
buying power, below, in comparative 
worth, what had been anticipated when 
the program was first passed by Con- 
gress. 
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Our older citizens are continually 
faced with greater expenses of living, 
and in many cases they lack the where- 
withal to obtain even a modest percent- 
age of the basic necessities of human 
life. 

On April 6 of this year, shortly after 
hearings were begun by the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House on the 
Social Security Amendments of 1954, I 
made seven recommendations, the carry- 
ing through of which I felt to be im- 
perative, in the light of present cost-of- 
living and economic conditions. 

Since that time, the Congress has 
wisely acted to extend protection and 
coverage on 6 of the 7 points and on 
the seventh it took partial action. The 
provisions to which I addressed my re- 
marks in that earlier speech follow: 

First. The present bill extends old-age 
and survivors coverage to approximately 
10 million more people. 

Second. The Federal Government has 
agreed to continue contributions to the 
State for public and old-age assistance 
to those who are not included within the 
insurance system. 

Third. It was agreed that the $75 
limitations on monthly earnings should 
be increased to $100, computed on a 
yearly basis. This would mean that 
$1,200 could be earned in any given year, 
or in any segment of that year before 
benefits would be lost. 

Fourth. Provision has been made for 
those workers who become permanently 
and totally disabled. They will be eligi- 
ble for benefits, to be computed on peri- 
ods of time other than their disability 
interval. 

Fifth. Monthly benefits have been in- 
creased. 

Sixth. The 2-percent contribution re- 
mains in effect as is. 

Seventh. The earnings base on which 
benefits will be computed and contribu- 
tions paid is increased from $3,600 to 
$4,200. I had asked that it be raised to 
$4,800. 

The great majority of those things 
which I recommended have been carried 
into being by the 1954 social-security 
bill. This measure is part of a continu- 
ing effort, begun under a Democratic 
administration and effectuated by sub- 
sequent Congresses, to perfect the social- 
security system. 

The present bill makes coverage avail- 
able to approximately 3.6 million farm- 
ers and to certain professional people, 
including accountants, architects, engi- 
“neers, and morticians, It also covers, 
on a voluntary basis, ministers, and 
members of religious orders. 

The individual, for purposes of com- 
putation of benefits, will be able now to 
drop out from the computation of his 
average monthly wage for benefit pur- 
poses up to 5 years of his lowest earn- 
ings. 

For disabled persons, certain provi- 
sions are made. By freezing old-age and 
survivors insurance status during ex- 
tended total disability, these periods of 
non-wage-earning time are excluded 
from any computation of retirement or 
survivors benefits. In addition, there is 
available to the disabled individual the 
4- or 5-year dropout mentioned above. 

Many persons will be interested to 
know that the earnings limitation will 
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now be removed entirely at age 72. 
Previously, it has been age 75. 

In the matter of increase of benefits, 
the range in primary insurance amounts 
for those now on the rolls would be $30 
to $98.50, compared by previous highs 
of $25 to $85. 

The following bhatt will show how 
these raises will affect the many classes 
of persons covered by social security: 

Retired worker (65 or over) 
New monthly 


Old monthly payment: payment 
— — — — $30. 00 
hr ETA R EAE 45. 00 
OO T O A I ee ͤ ͤ . 8 60. 00 
IAL Sap .. EPEA 78. 50 
————T—T——— S 98. 50 

Worker and wife (65 or over) 
New monthly 

Old monthly payment: payment 
%% —. — eae $45. 00 
. aie) ry See 67. 50 
22222 el eet a re 90. 00 
C0 eddie S. melee e 117. 80 
r A ye ey N aa A E oa 147. 80 


Widow, widower, parent, or child 
New monthly 
payment 
$30. 00 
33. 80 
45. 00 
58.90 


Old monthly payment: 
$18. 


Widow and 1 child 
New monthly 


Old monthly payment: payment 
A A BERSE AOON FRE S $45.00 
TT 67. 60 
— TM Nate EF EN SEE 90, 00 
—— . eee Mood agra 117. 80 
aE T SIG cc A nan a pr e E 147. 80 


Widow and 2 children 
New monthly 


Old monthiy payment: payment 
GAD i rei ete at Poda Ea a mena $50. 20 
TT 67. 60 
—r. ..... 90. 20 
r 157. 10 
a a AE A NINE S gone orca RNG, 197. 10 


It has been a gratifying thing to ob- 
serve, Mr. Speaker, as one of those who 
at its beginning, and through the years, 
has worked to make social security a 
reality, to note the beneficial extent to 
which the program has come. It is my 
sincerest hope that social security will 
continue to expand to meet the needs of 
all Americans, and that in line with 
sound fiscal requirements its provisions 
will be examined constantly by our Con- 
gress to assure the most equitable and 
substantial benefits and protection to 
our elder citizens, through whose efforts 
our Nation has become great, and to 
their dependents who, one day, will fol- 
low in their footsteps, 


Island of Cyprus 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 
Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a resolution 
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adopted by the Board of Aldermen, City 
of Somerville, Mass., on August 17, 1954. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Resolved, That the British Empire return 
to the Greek people an island in the Medi- 
terranean known as Cyprus, as the inhabi- 
tants of this island are Greek, their language 
is Greek, and all their leanings are toward 
the Greek culture. The island in ancient 
times was a bulwark that had to be sur- 
mounted by the hordes of Persians. They, 
with the colonies of Asia Minor, were the 
last of the outposts of the western civiliza- 
tion that have come down to us from the 
Greeks; and be it further 

Resolved, That this board of aldermen go 
On record as favoring the union of the island 
of Cyprus with the Kingdom of Greece, and 
it is requested that copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to the State Department at 
Washington, to our Representatives in the 
Congress from our Somerville districts, and 
to our United States Senators from Massa- 
chusetts. 

In board of aldermen, August 17, 1954, 
read twice and adopted. 

A true copy. 

Attest: * 0 

NORMAN E. Corwin, 
City Clerk, 


United States Seeks Peace Through Ideas 
and Mutual Friendships 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


or CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, although I have served on the 
Armed Services Committee for 12 years, 
I fully realize that the enduring world 
peace which we are hoping and pray- 
ing for cannot come through military 
conflict. An atomic war would destroy 
the entire industrial areas of the world. 
Our military posture has been misunder- 
stood by many nations. We have been 
accused of seeking peace by the rattling 
of our armaments. We know that is 
not the fact. The problem is how to 
convince the nations of the world, so 
there will be not a shadow of a doubt 
as to our purpose, that we are merely 
using our strength as a protecting ve- 
hicle while we help develop world 
peace by negotiation and working with 
the free nations toward that end. 

Fortunately, the two individuals who 
hold the two most important positions 
in the United States, namely, that of 
President of the United States, and 
Chief Justice of our Supreme Court, have 
both, made very significant statements 
which indicate clearly to any unbiased 
person that we are seeking peace through 
peaceful endeavors. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am enclosing a very interesting editorial 
printed in the Christian Science Moni- 
tor which clearly points out what the 
basic purpose and plan of the United 
States is in its endeavor to bring about 
world peace. 

Parenthetically, I wish that every for- 
eigner in the world could read it, as in 
my humble opinion it not only expresses 
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the desire of the American people but 
the determination of the American Con- 
gress that world peace shall come by 
the method set out in the editorial. 
The editorial follows: 
VOICES oF AMERICA 


The real voice of America has been speak- 
ing out strongly this week. Its tones should 
help infuse the western alliance with renewed 
conviction and assurance. 

Addressing the assembly of the World 
Council of Churches at Evanston, II., Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has urged prayers for peace 
by “every single person in every single coun- 
try in the world who believes in the power of 
Prayer to the Supreme Being.“ 

Speaking at the American Bar Association's 
dedication of the American Bar Center in 
Chicago, Chief. Justice of the United States 
Earl Warren has just declared that “we are 
liying in a world of ideas and going through a 
war of ideas,“ and that a peaceful world will 
be won “through ideas rather than arma- 
ments; through a sense of mutual friendship 
Tather than with guns and bombs and 
guided missiles.” 

At Washington meanwhile the United 
States decision to withdraw four more mili- 
tary divisions from Korea caused diplomatic 
experts to remark that the possibility of 
Peaceful “containment” of world commu- 
nism—in contrast to belligerent confronta- 
tion of it—now is attracting new attention 
in the American Capital. 

America has thus spoken in actions as well 
as words. Both words and actions bespeak 
a fundamental American devotion to peace. 
This is a timely message. 

It comes as Communist leaders are trying 
their subtlest to divide the western world at 
its very core—the Anglo-American Alllance— 
by appeals to European desires for peace 
through negotiation, trade, travel, and the 
trappings and possible entrapments of sud- 
den friendliness. It comes when a long 
Siege of “McCarthyism,” plus misunderstand- 
ings over far-eastern policy, disappointments 
Over American trade policies, and many mi- 
nor irritations normal to all long and close 
friendships have somewhat corroded free 
World relations. 

The Eisenhower and Warren statements 
Spell out, with full intellectual awareness, 
an almost instinctive American faith. This 
is the faith, amounting to conviction: That 
Peace, like freedom, is basically a matter of 
ideas—that it is the reflection of the activity 
Of thought rather than a product of physical 
foree or of mere tradition in national and 
World affairs, 

When this faith first was stated it set the 
American Colonies against the ingrained be- 
Uets of European rulers. But today its re- 
assertion brings the United States and its 
European allies clorer together. 

The reason for this is that Communist 
moves on the economic, political, and cul- 
tural fronts in Europe hgve recently been in- 
acytrtently aided by some moves by Wash- 
ington. These were intended to meet 
Military and political crises brought on by 
Communist expansionism. But they did not 
take suficient account of the growing belief 
in Europe that the West had become strong 
enough to deal with world communism 
through quieter, more roundabout, and more 
Patient methods, 

Many of America's best friends in Europe 
those who were thoroughly convinced that 
in any world struggle the United States 
wouid be representing the righteous cause as 
between communiem and the free way of 
life—still were led to believe that if a world 
War came it might come through some Ameri- 
can rather than Soviet action. 

Against this background of confusion in 
Western relations the value of such state- 
ments as President Eisenhower's and Chief 
Justice Warren's is obvious. We hope Euro- 
beans will hear these statements and that in 
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them they will recognize an America long 
familiar to them, where ideas and not force 
have governed the national outlook—where 
the conyiction that true freedom and peace 
are dependent on God's guidance has shaped 
a national spirit. 


Anfuso’s Great Record as Congressman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
1N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
distinct pleasure to address the House 
of Representatives regarding our former 
colleague, the Honorable Victor L. An- 
fuso, of New York, who has distinguished 
himself as a jurist on the bench in 
Brooklyn. . - 

Many of you, I am sure, will remember 
Judge Anfuso who served in the 82d Con- 
gress during the years 1951 and 1952. in 
that short period of only 2 years he es- 
tablished a brilliant record as a great 
legislator and humanitarian. He con- 
tinued that record on the bench where 
his humane approach and wise decisions 
have elicited much praise and recogni- 
tion for him. 

POSTAL AND FEDERAL WORKERS 


In Congress, Anfuso was a member of 
the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee, where he took to his work most 
diligently. He sponsored legislation to 
better the lot of the postal workers and 
Government employees, he labored ear- 
nestly to improve their working condi- 
tions and to enable them to cope with the 
high cost of living by advocating sub- 
stantial pay increases. 

Congressman Anfuso was then the only 
Member on the committee from New 
York City, which has the largest number 
of postal and Federal employees. He 
was literally deluged with letters, tele- 
grams, and personal calls to use his 
great influence and prestige in behalf of 
these hundreds of thousands of people 
and their families. He was only too 
happy to champion their cause in Con- 
gress because he regarded it as fair, just, 
and humane, 

After many months of effort and un- 
told obstacles, a pay increase bill was 
finally voted out by the committee, 
thanks to the untiring work of Congress- 
man Anfuso and some of his colleagues. 
The men and women of the postal service 
throughout the country have given evi- 
dence of their appreciation of the unself- 
ish services of Representative Anfuso on 
their behalf. 


In his own Borough of Brooklyn, the 
postal employees presented him with the 
following citation: 

In appreciation to Hon. Victor L. Anfuso 
for your magnificent effort in behalf of all 
postal personnel, your approach and study 
of our problem while a member of the 
House Post Office Committee, your careful 
and thorough consideration during long ses- 
sions, your equitable and just conclusions re- 
garding our needs, your energetic and elo- 
quent words in debate on the House floor. 
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Resolved, That we, through our elected 
representatives, hereby express our heartfelt 
gratitude. 

BROOKLYN POSTAL EMPLOYEES 


The bill was passed and the millions of 
postal and civil-service employees and 
their families were grateful. 

Soon after the passage of this bill, Rep- 
resentative Anfuso canceled a trip 
abroad in order to make a study of the 
postal service in his own State. He 
traveled from town to town, city to city, 
at his own cost and expense in the winter 
of 1951, visiting large and small post 
offices, in order that he could learn at 
first hand the working conditions of 
those who handle our mail. 

VETERANS 


But it was not only on the Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee that Rep- 
si tative Anfuso distinguished him- 
He also championed the cause of the 
veterans and lent his full support to the 
GI bill of rights. To raise the morale of 
our troops in foreign lands he introduced 
& bill to provide free postage for members 
of the Armed Forces of the United States 
serving outside the continental United 
States and Alaska. 

He was in Congress less than 1 month 
when he took up the fight of the hope- 
lessly crippled veterans who were threat- 
ened with eviction from Halloran Hos- 
pital. He also received this commenda- 
tion from the veterans: 

To Hon. Victor L. Anfuso, presented in be- 
half of the grateful veterans of Brooklyn in 
appreciation for your genuine and untiring 
efforts in retaining a Veterans’ Administra- 
tion regional office in Brooklyn, 

The veterans of Brooklyn will be forever 
thankful for your endeavors in their behalf, 

Prank J. NEWELL, 
Chairman, Citizens Committee. 
FRED ScHerr. 
Erooutyn, N. Y., May 25, 1951. 
IMMIGRATION 


The first day he was in Congress Rep- 
Tesentative Anfuso, who had previously 
served as special assistant to the Com- 
missioner of Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service, introduced a bill to im- 
prove the immigration laws and to admit 
34,000 aliens of Italian nationality un- 
able to enter the United States during 
the war years. 

Because of the inequities of the McCar- 
ran-Walter immigration bill, he spoke 
several times on the floor of the House in 
opposition to that bill, pointing out its 
discriminatory and racist features and 
the injustices it contains. He did every- 
thing possible to defeat that obnoxious 
bill. He not only voted against it but 
urged many of his colleagues to vote 
against it. When President Truman 
vetoed the bill in 1952 Congressman 
Anfuso voted to uphold the President's 
veto in the hope of preventing enact- 
ment of the measure. 

Even after he left Congress at the end 
of 1952, Anfuso continued his fight 
against the McCarran-Walter Immigra- 
tion Act in the hope of amending it to 
make it more liberal. He became chair- 
man of the National Committee To 
Amend the McCarran Act and thus con- 
tinued his efforts to eliminate those fea- 
tures which are discriminatory against 
all races and nationality groups. 
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When he returns as a Member of Con- 
gress next January Anfuso will make 
the immigration problem the first item 
on his legislative program in Congress. 

SECURITY OF OUR COUNTRY 


During his service in the 82d Congress 
Representative Anfuso took a deep inter- 
est in matters pertaining to the defense 
and security of the United States. He 
introduced a bill to increase the Marine 
Corps to help fight the war in Korea. 

He investigated the security of the 
Panama Canal and rendered a report 
warning the country that Panama was 
open for air attack. On March 24, 1951, 
following this report, President Truman 
took precautionary steps to safeguard 
this strategic arsenal of defense in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

As far back as August 1951 Represent- 
ative Anfuso cautioned our allies not to 
deal with the North Korean truce nego- 
tiators as they “were unscrupulous 
agents and stooges of Russia and that 
for us to place any faith in Communist 
promises would be a clear betrayal of 
American interests and security.” 

POLISH REFUGEES 


The Polish newspapers of America 
praised Representative Anfuso for his 
great service regarding Polish refugees 
and stated that “he had won the con- 
fidence of the Poles of Brooklyn and 
New York for his actions in Congress.” 

CRIMES AND CRIMES PREVENTION 


First. Narcotics: On June 21, 1951, 
Representative Anfuso introduced a bill 
to establish a customs port patrol in 
order to improve the enforcement of the 
antismuggling laws. The bill was prin- 
cipally directed against the smugglers 
of narcotics into the United States. Its 
purpose was to apprehend the drug be- 
fore it got into the country and thus 
rob the smuggler of the great. profit he 
would have derived from its sale in 
this country. Women’s organizations 
throughout the country, interested in 
the welfare of their children, supported 
this legislation. 

Second. Bureau of Crime Prevention: 
On April 1, 1952, Representative Anfuso 
offered a bill to conduct a study of the 
causes of juvenile delinquency and to 
create under the Department of Justice 
a Bureau of Crime Prevention which 
he regarded as more important than 
fighting crime. 

He had been interested in this prob- 
lem ever since 1936 when he founded the 
Italian Board of Guardians to curb crime 
and prevent juvenile delinquency among 
youths of Italian extraction. 

For his humanitarian work regarding 
youth he was first to be knighted. in 
1946 by Pope Pius XI a commander of 
the Knights of the Holy Sepulcher, one 
of the highest honors ever to be awarded 
to a laymen by the Catholic Church. 

RECOGNITION OF BROOKLYN 


Representative Anfuso brought recog- 
nition and fame to Brooklyn with the 
Battle of Brooklyn commemorative 
stamp issue. The Brooklyn Eagle of 
September 25, 1951, stated editorially 
that “the people of Brooklyn are in- 
debted especially to Representative An- 
fuso for this action.” 
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ISRAEL 


In Congress, Representative Anfuso 
voted for grants-in-aid to Israel to en- 
able that country to absorb the hun- 
dreds of thousands of Jewish immi- 
grants who settled there since Israel 
was established as an independent state. 
On several occasions he urged the United 
States Government to give full support 
to Israel as a bastion of democracy in 
the Middle East. He will continue these 
efforts also in the next Congress, 

ANFUSO AND TRUMAN 


In 1952, due to reapportionment of 
the congressional districts in Brooklyn, 
Anfuso had to step aside as the junior 
Congressman of the borough and accept 
a judicial post. All his friends in Con- 
gress and all those who observed his 
work in Washington regretted his depar- 
ture. Among these was President 
Truman. 

Drew Pearson, on May 1. 1952, wrote 
of Representative Anfuso’s conference 
with President Truman as follows: 

President Truman was very blunt. As 
Anfuso was leaying, Truman asked how the 
New Yorker's own campaign was going. 

“I may not be back,” replied Anfuso, “the 
party has other ideas.” 

“Oh, no,” objected Truman, vehemently, 
“you should come back. We need men like 
you in Congress. Don't you agree to any- 
thing like that. Give em hell. You did it 
before, and you can do it again.” 

CONCLUSION 


‘Anfuso did not return to Congress for 
reasons beyond his control. He was ap- 
pointed to the bench where he served 
with great distinction as a jurist. This 
year the people of his district have once 
again turned to him for representation 
in Congress, 

By public demand and popular acclaim 
Anfuso was prevailed upon to run for 
Congress. He has received formal des- 
ignation of the Democratic Party as its 
standard bearer for Congress in the 
Eighth Congressional District of Brook- 
lyn. The citizens of that district now 
have the opportunity to return Anfuso 
to Congress, where he has served them 
so well and so devotedly in the past. 


Aw, Forget the Whole Thing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the New York Daily 
News of August 17, 1954, is quite apropos: 

Aw, FORGET THE WHOLE THING 

The Senate last Thursday, disregarding the 
views of J. Edgar (FBI) Hoover and Attorney 
General Brownell, passed by an 85-to-0 vote 
a bill to outlaw the Communist Party and 
make membership in it a crime. Such a law 
would make much harder the Job of fighting 
communism by driving this criminal con- 
spiracy underground. 

Hoping to water down such possible dam- 
age, the House yesterday passed by 305 to 2 
& bill taking all legal rights from the Com- 
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munist Party, but not declaring membership 
in it a crime. 

We think the proposed substitute is a little 
better than the original, but not enough 
better to justify its enactment into law. It 
would still drive the Red Party underground, 
so that Mr. Hoover's Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation would have more trouble plant- 
ing operatives inside the organization up to 
and including the top echelons. 

This fight against communism 1s too 
deadly serious for political fooleries. Why 
not just forget the whole proposal to outlaw 
the Kremlin party in this country and con- 
tinue to fight it under existing statutes such 
as the Smith Act? These latter produce 
results, 


My Report to the People: The Work of 
the 1954 Session of the 83d Congress— 
Part II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Speak - 
er, I wish to continue my report to the 
people of my district with respect to 
legislation. 

HOUSING 


The principal housing program of the 
Federal Government, with the addition 
of the GI loan program, has been the in- 
surance by the FHA of mortgages to en- 
courage lending at reasonable interest 
rates. This program is continued as 
follows: 

(a) Repairs: FHA will continue to in- 
sure 90 percent, with a maximum Goy- 
ernment insurance amount of $2,500, of 
the cost of repairs on single-family dwell- 
ings with a repayment period of 3 years 
and 32 days. With respect to multi- 
family dwellings these restrictions are 
$10,000 and 7 years and 32 days. 

(b) Home purchases: On 1- and 2- 
family dwellings FHA will insure 95 per- 
cent of the first $9,000 of value and 75 
percent of amount over that with a max- 
imum commitment of $20,000 of insur- 
ance. The maximum for a 3-family 
dwelling is $27,500 and for a 4-family 
dwelling $35,000. The payout period 
can be as long as 30 years or the antici- 
pated life of the property, whichever is 
lesser. These rufes apply to both old 
and new dwellings with a new permis- 
sible interest rate of 6 percent. The in- 
creased insurance will result in lower 
down payments. 

(c) Special provision is also made for 
low-cost housing in rural and suburban 
areas which do not qualify under ordi- 
nary FHA standards of location of prop- 
erty. A farm home can qualify here if it 
will be adjacent to a highway and situ- 
ate on at least 5 acres. The maximum 
of FHA mortgage insurance is $6,650 to 
an owner-occupant-mortgagor. 

(d) Provision is made for insuring re- 
pairs which substantially protect or im- 
prove the basic livability or utility of 
property already under FHA mortgage. 
Increments to the FHA mortgage obli- 
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gation for this purpose can bring the 
total obligation in excess of the original 
FHA commitment if used for building 
additional enclosed space. A GI owning 
& home can now use his full $7,500 guar- 
anty entitlement for this purpose. 

(e) Special provision is made for in- 
Suring home loans for men in service. 

VETERANS 


The Veterans’ Affairs Committee of 
which I am a member reported the fol- 
lowing legislation which was approved 
by both Houses: 

(a) Added 1 year to the present 2-year 
Period during which Korean war veter- 
ans can exercise their option to take 
Government-sponsored college or other 
training. The same legislation clothed 
the VA Administrator to extend the time 
of initiation and completion of rehabili- 
tation training of World War II and 
more recent veterans who were pre- 
vented from such training by their dis- 
ability, a prior inability to establish the 
service connection of their disability, or 
a discharge which has been corrected to 
an honorable discharge. 

(b) Very often private capital will not 
finance GI housing outside of metropoli- 
tan areas. To meet this problem a pro- 
gram of direct Government loans to GI’s 
Was instituted. This program was con- 
tinued for 1 year and the appropriation 
therefore increased to $150 million. 

(c) Briefly there are two categories 
of person receiving veterans’ money pay- 
ments. Veterans with a service-connect- 
ed disability, their widows and surviving 
children and suriviving dependent par- 
ents. Veterans with a.completely dis- 
abling non-service-connected disability 
which rendered them unemployable 
and their surviving widows and children. 
The latter groups must meet certain 
Pauperlike income and property restric- 
tion. The Congress passed a bill increas- 
ing service-connected disability pay- 
ments by 5 percent, increasing a child- 
less widow's allowance by $12 and a sur- 
Viving parent's allowance by $15 in the 
case of a sole parent and $10 in the case 
of 2 surviving parents. A subsequent 
bill increased benefits to non-service- 
connected pensions and their surviving 
eligibles by 5 percent. 

td) Appropriations for veterans’ hos- 
Pitals were inadequate because of the ac- 
tion of the Administrator and the Appro- 
Priation Committees. 

(e) Authorization was granted for the 
establishment of plots in national cem- 
eteries for deceased servicemen even if 
the remains of the deceased were not 
brought back from overseas. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


The social-security system was liberal- 
ized as follows: 

(a) Coverage was extended to self- 
employed farmers, architects, engineers, 
funeral directors, public accountants, 
domestic, and casual workers receiving 
as much as $50 from a single employer 
in a calendar quarter, and farm workers 
On the same basis except the monetary 
amount is $100, fishing industry employ- 
ees; on a majority vote basis employees 
under State and local government retire- 
Ment systems; ministers and members 
of religious orders can be included on a 
Voluntary basis. 
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(b) Earning limitations: No limit now 
for persons 72 and older. Persons under 
such age can earn $1,200 without losing 
benefits. 

(c) Amount of benefits depends on the 
average monthly wage. In making this 
computation under the new law 5 years 
of low or nonexistent earnings can be 
excluded. The limit of annual earnings 
which applies in such computation is 
increased from $3,600 to $4,200. 

(d) Greater payments are permitted. 
For those presently on the rolls they may 
range from $30 to $98.50—for those 
qualifying hereafter $30 to $108.50. The 
percentage of average monthly wage in 
calculating benefit payments is in- 
creased. Survivors benefits are increased 
and the widow, widowed mother, or par- 
ents of a person who died after 1939 and 
prior to September 1, 1950, are made 
eligible even if the decedent had only 6 
quarters of coverage. 

(e) The contribution rates of employ- 
ers and employees are reestablished as 
follows: 2 percent for 1954-59; 2½ per- 
cent for 1960-64; 3 percent for 1965-69; 
3% percent for 1970-74; and 4 percent 
after 1975. 

UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Coverage of the act was extended and 
other minor changes were made. 

(a) On the basis of service performed 
after December 31, 1955, Federal em- 
ployees will be covered with the Govern- 
ment making the employer contribution 
on the basis of reimbursement to the 
States of claims paid. The amount and 
duration of benefits will be governed by 
the law of the State where the employee 
last worked. 

(b) Otherwise eligible employers who 
employ at least 4 employees in each of 
20 weeks will be subject to the act. This 
will not affect California which already 
qualifies an employer with a lesser num- 
ber of employees. Although farmers and 
some farm workers were included under 
the social-security coverage attempts to 
inclide farm workers under unemploy- 
ment insurance coverage were rejected. 

(c) Employers with a good employ- 
ment history can now qualify for reduc- 
tion of payment after 1 year rather than 
the present 3 years. This is of benefit 
to new employers. 

ANTISUBVERSIVE LEGISLATION 

Both Houses passed a bill which would 
outlaw the Communist Party. The effect 
of this provision is uncertain, inasmuch 
as party membership is not made a crime, 
but apparently it will destroy the vis- 
ible party apparatus such as its offices, 
its publications, its candidates on the 
ballot. The same bill provided that 
Communist infiltrated unions would be 
denied the protection of the labor re- 
lations law. 

RAILROAD RETIREMENT 

The Railroad Retirement Act was lib- 
eralized in a great many particulars. 
The age of eligibility for widow and de- 
pendent parents for survivors annuities 
was reduced to age 60. The maximum 
daily benefit rate under the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act was in- 
creased from $7.50 to $8.50. 
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BRYSON BILL 


A number of my people expressed sup- 
port of the Bryson bill which would es- 
tablish regulation of the methods of 
liquor advertising on radio and TV. 
Neither the House nor Senate commit- 
tees approved such legislation, but the 
House committee advised the industry 
of its concern with this problem by re- 
questing a report from the industries 
concerned as to past efforts and future 
intentions for self-policing of disap- 
proved practices. 

MY VOTING RECORD 


One of the tests of diligence of service 
is active participation in the affairs of 
the House. One of the evidences of such 
participation is the record of voting and 
being present. During the 1954 session 
of Congress there were 148 recorded roll- 
calls. Of these 76 were votes on issues 
and 72 were mere quorum calls. I failed 
to vote on an issue only once and missed 
only three quorum calls and had no ab- 
sences from my committee meetings. 


Religious Faith Groups Distribute 155 
Million Pounds of United States Sur- 
plus Foods in Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing statement issued by the Church 
World Service of the National Council 
of the Churches of Christ in the United 
States is deserving of the widest possi- 
ble circulation: 

RELIGIOUS FATTA GROUPS DISTRIBUTE 155 MTL- 
LION Pounps or Unitep Srates SURPLUS 
FOODS IN YEAR—HANDLE 87 Percent or ALL 
COMMODITIES RELEASED BY GOVERNMENT AS 
Girt OF AMERICAN PEOPLE TO NEEDY OVER- 
SEAS—THIRTY-SEVEN COUNTRIES SHARE IN 
$59,521,157 SHIPMENTS From Our OvER- 
ABUNDANCE OF MILK, BUTTER, AND CHEESE 


More than 155 million pounds of United 
States surplus foods—given by the American 
people through their Government for free 
distribution to the destitute and hungry 
overseas—were distributed to these victims 
of war, famine, and disaster through agen- 
cies of Protestant, Roman Catholic, and Jew- 
ish faiths during the year ended April 30, 
1954. 

This surplus food—butter, cheese, and 
powdered milk valued at $52,226,015—rep- 
resented more than 87 percent of all such 
surplus foods distributed abroad during the 
last year by all American voluntary relief 
agencies. 

Of the remainder, 7.6 percent—13,660,000 
pounds valued at $3,870,850—was distributed 
through the Cooperative for American Re- 
mittances to Everywhere, Inc. (CARE), and 
5.3 percent—9,545,000 pounds valued at $3,- 
424,292—-through 8 other nonsectarian agen~ 
cies. 

This was made known today in the quar- 
terly report to its membership by the Ameri- 
can Council of Voluntary Agencies for For- 
eign Service, 20 West 40th Street, New York 
City, in which are represented 46 agencies for 
overseas relief and service registered and rec- 
ognized by the United States Government. 
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Total of the surplus foods released by the 
United States Commodity Credit Corporation 
for free distribution during this period was 
slightly in excess of 179 million pounds, with 
a total value of $59,521,157. 

Distribution of the large amounts of food- 
stuffs by the faith groups was through their 
existing overseas networks of relief person- 
nel and associated religious agencies in 37 
countries abroad, and was carried out, reli- 
glous agency leaders here said, in addition 
to their ongoing worldwide regular sched- 
ules of relief programs. 

All handling costs of the “operation sur- 
plus,” they said, were defrayed by voluntary 
contributions of their religious constitu- 
encies—in Protestant churches largely 
through the united appeal and “one great 
hour of sharing.“ in the Roman Catholic 
Church through the bishops’ fund appeal, 
and through the United Jewish Appeal and 
other relief fund programs within the Jewish 
faith organizations. 

Commenting on the surplus distribution 
by the American relief agencies, religious 
relief agency leaders pointed to its signif- 
cance in view of pending legislation in the 
Congress looking toward a vastly increased 
program of disposal abroad of the Nation's 
huge stocks of overabundant commodities. 

Moses A. Leavitt, executive vice chairman 
of the American Jewish Joint Distribution 
Committee and chairman of the American 
Council of Voluntary Agencies, said: 

“The successful pattern for free distribu- 
tion of our surpluses, set by this experience, 
the careful carrying out of our programs in 
such manner as to preclude unfavorable 
effect on the economies of the recipient 
peoples, and the response of the American 
people, particularly through their religious 
‘institutions, to further this achievement of 
true compassion and brotherhood are guide- 
posts clearing marking the way for the 
greatly enhanced free distribution of our 
surpluses now being contemplated by the 
Congress.” 

Msgr. Edward E. Swanstrom, executive di- 
rector of war relief services, National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, and vice chairman of 
the American Council of Voluntary Agencies, 
said: 

“The Catholic Church everywhere rejoices 
in the increased aid to the hungry and desti- 
tute of the world made possible through this 
use of our excess foods for free distribution 
in the areas of distress to those there without 
means to buy, without strength or oppor- 
tunity to work and earn, victims of circum- 
stance who must eventually perish unless 
they are ministered to by the more fortunate 
of the world. 

“There can be little excuse for us, blessed 
by God with so much more of His produce 
than we can use, if we fail to share it with 
our starving and homeless brethren in every 
way possible—through our governmental as 
well as through our personal abilities.” 

Dr. Wynn C. Fairfield, executive director 
of Church World Service, interdenomina- 
tional rellef arm of major Protestant 
churches, and honorary chairman of Ameri- 
can Council of Voluntary Agencies, said: 

“This sharing of our overabundance with 
those In need abroad, motivated by the re- 
ligious ideals upon which our Nation was 
founded, gives expression to the ever-present 
spirit of thanksgiving in the hearts of our 
people, their gratitude to their Creator for 
the great goodness He has shown them. 

“It is highly gratifying that they have so 
pointedly chosen their religious agencies to 
implement so largely this sharing of their 
good fortune, 

“While our main joy, as regards the sur- 
pluses, is that they greatly increase our op- 
portunity to relieve the suffering of people, 
we also recognize the services those sur- 
pluses perform for world peace, identified 
as they are as the gifts of the American 
people—treely given, people to people, with 
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no strings attached, and without cost or 
obligation to the governments of the na- 
tionals concerned. 

“To a hungry man, woman, or child, a 
gift of food is a most practical and potent 
ambassador of good will.” 


Surplus commodity shipments made during 
the year by the agencies 
{In pounds] 


Dry milk | Butter | Cheese 


RELIGIOUS FAITH 
GROUPS 


American Friends 


Service Committee. 2,395,000} 505,000) 800, 000 
American Jewish Joint 
Distribution Com- 
aa ae 315, 880} 516, 000 278. 000 
Church World Service. 18,449, 000) 4,485, 560) 1, 732, 300 
Hadassah___...-.._--.- 4, 000, 000 18. 251, 000) 7, 161, 000 
Lutheran World Re- 
Il... 935, 000 3, 600, 000 1, 550, 000 
Mennonite Central 
Committe 280, 000 60, 000 28, 000 
Unitarian Service SMG, OOO sens 2a so EES 
War Relief Services. 52. 125, 000/12, 000, 000/14, 125, 000 
Subtotal 


90, 615, 880) 39, 507, 560/25, 674, 300 
TT 
NONSECTARIAN GROUP” 


American’ Friends of 
Austrian Children... 


480, 000 80, 000 
American Middle 


Fast Relief........- 500, 000 2, 500, 000 
American National 

Real Cross 1,20, 000 
OARE paoros gea 10, 510, 3, 150, 000 
Foster Parents’ Plan 

for War Chüdren 40, 60, 000) 35, 000 
International Rescue 

Committee 


Tran Foundation 

Save the Children 
Federation 

Tolstoy Foundation, 
inc 


Subtotal 


DOLLAR VALUE OF COMMODITIES sutrrkb, MAY 4, 1953- 
MAY 1, 1954 


$16, 805, 910. RO 
32, 472, 54. 20 
10, 242, 392 50 
59, 521, 157. 80 
(Based on Department of Agriculture figures.) 


Impartiality Fails To Win New Friends 
in Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
August issue of the Democratic Digest, 
the monthly organ of the Democratic 
National Committee, contained what I 
consider a very forthright and detailed 
analysis of the changes which this ad- 
ministration has wrought in American 
policy in the Middle East and particu- 
larly toward Israel. While I may not 
subscribe to every statement made in 
this hard-hitting article, it is on the 
whole an excellent presentation of some 
aspects of a situation which has been 
brought about by the administration's 
policy of so-called impartiality in the 
Middle East. G 
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I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle from the Democratic Digest be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

IMPARTIALITY Parus To WIN New FRIENDS IN 
MmpLE East 


A year ago, Secretary Dulles went off to 
the Near East in search of a new policy for 
that troubled and turbulent area. 

He returned with a slogan—“Impartlality.” 
Over a television network, on June 1. 1953, he 
offered a solemn new pronouncement. 

“United States policies should be Impartial, 
so as to win not only the respect and regard 
of the Israelis but also of the Arab peoples,” 
Mr. Dulles said. 

While Mr. Dulles’ statement occasioned 
some misgivings in the minds of those who 
were troubled by its possible repercussions 
on both the Arabs and the Israelis, the gen- 
eral reaction was not unfriendly. For the 
word “impartiality” has a pleasant ring. 
Everyone wants our country to be the warm 
and sympathetic friend of all the peoples of 
the world. 

But the trouble with the doctrine was that 
Mr. Dulles presented it as if it were some- 
thing revolutionary. Accordingly, the infer- 
ence to be drawn from his speech was that 
America had not been impartial in the past. 
This fitted in with the thinking of Arab 
leaders who have always accused America 
of preferring Israel. Their contention im- 
plicitly sustained, they were naturally in- 
clined to believe that our interest in Israel 
would diminish and our solicitude for Arab 
favor would rise. 

It is not clear that this was Mr. Dulles’ 
intention. But, whether or not Mr. Dulles 
so intended it, the Arab States have been 
encouraged by the slogan to increase their 
pressure for concessions at Israel's expense. 
The inevitable result of the new policy has 
been a sharp increase in Arab-Israel tension, 
marked by a series of violent border inci- 
dents. 

The Secretary of State is now being urged 
to take another look at his New Look in the 
Near East. It is evident that his policy, or 
slogan, has failed. It has not brought peace 
to the region; it has not improved relations 
between Israel and the Arab States. And it 
has not helped the United States Itself for 
it has won us the friendship of neither side. 
What Is even worse, there is ground for 
believing that we are less popular than ever 
before. 

Mr. Dulles’ basic blunder, some critics say, 
was his acceptance of the charge that Amer- 
ica has been unfriendly to the Arab States. 
A look at the record is of value. 

American policy toward the Near East first 
assumed importance in World War I when 
Woodrow Wilson captured the imagination 
of the world by calling for the self-determi- 
nation of nations as one of his 14 points. 
At the close of World War I the Western Allies 
broke up the Turkish Empire's near-eastern 
rule, and opeed the way for self-government 
by 45 million people. Four Arab States then 
came into being in the historic land at the 
Medlterranean's eastern end. 

The same principle of seif- determination 
was reaffirmed in 1947 at the United Nations, 
when we backed the recommendations of an 
independent commission for the partitioning 
of Palestine in order to create a separate 
State of Israel, When armed conflict de- 
veloped over the partition issue, the United 
States maintained a scrupulous neutrality 
by declining to sell arms to either side. 

Higher economic standards for the entire 
area have been a cardinal point of more re- 
cent American policy. Through private 
American ald has gone exclusively to Israél, 
American Government assistance has been 
international in scope. The United States, 
for example, has contributed 8124.5 million 
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to a single Arab program, the United Nations 
help tor Arab refugees. 

From the sehf- determination of Woodrow 
Wilson to the 1952 Republican platform 

‘plank drafted by John Foster Dulles, this 
policy has been bipartisan. Like President 
Truman and Secretary Acheson before them, 
the Republicans in 1952 set their object as 
“peace between Israel and the Arab States” 
and “economic and social stability in the 
area.” 

Despite this aim, Secretary Dulles also set 
himself a new task when he said June 1. 
1953: 

“The United States should seek to allay 
the deep resentment against it that has re- 
sulted from the creation of Israel." 

This revealed a readiness on the part of 
the Department of State to apologize for 
America's friendship for Israel and to disre- 
gard the contribution our Government has 
made to the development and progress of the 
Arab States. Moreover, critics of Dulles say, 
the utterance was tantamount to provoca- 
tion. To what lengths would the United 
States go to allay Arab resentment? Arab 
leaders were invited to speculate on the an- 
swer to that question, to turn wide the 
faucets of resentment, for the more resent- 
ment, the further the United States might 
go to meet their demands and to cut Israel 
down to Arab League specifications, 

Critics also say that in pursuit of Arab 
favor, we have made Israel the target of criti- 
cism and reproach, while we have exercised 
polite moderation in our reaction to acts 
committed by the Arab States. 

Until the beginning of the new adminis- 
tration, American policy actively advocated 
direct negotiations in an effort to work out 
n peace treaty between Israel and the Arab 
States which are still technically at war. But 
under Mr. Dulles our Department of State 
changed its position. Today, we have a lim- 
ited objective in the Near East. It is to re- 
duce tension. But tension refuses to be 
reduced. On the contrary, tension has 
steadily risen. 

Egypt has intensified its blockade of the 
Suez Canal, and even food shipments to 
Israel have been confiscated. There is a 
fusillade of violent threats from the Arab 
side. The youthful new King of Saudi Ara- 
bia has declared that the Arab world should 
be willing to sacrifice up to 10 million 
people to wipe out Israel. The Prime Min- 
ister of Iraq told his Parliament early this 
year: 

“Whoever called for peace with Israel 
Would be guilty of high treason and should 
be hanged.” 

All through the spring and summer of 
1953, the Israel-Jordan frontier was a line 
of bloodshed. There was a succession of 
rnid and retaliation. Scores of men, women, 
and children lost their lives on both sides of 
the frontier. The Israel Government for- 
mally presented an appeal to the great pow- 
ers without results. Israelis then took the 
law into their own hands in a raid on a 
Jordanian village. The issue went to the 
United Nations Security Council. No one 
condoned the Israel raid. Jordan, however, 
had also been guilty of flagrant armistice vio- 
lotions. Nevertheless, instead of dealing 
With the whole complex of Arab-Israel rela- 
tions, and instead of calling upon Israel 
and Jordan to sit down forthwith to try 
to restore the crumbling U. N. armistice 
agreement, the Western Powers, led by our 
Department of State, pushed through a reso- 
lution which singled out Israel for rebuke 
and censure. The Arabs went away exulting 
in a diplomatic triumph. 

Border conflicts were related to the area's 
chronic water shortage. The River Jordan, 
in fact, is the only running water supply 
in this controversial area, where the only 
thing people can agree on is that water is 
life. Indeed, the river has been fought over 
Since Biblical times. 
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In late 1953, the Israelis started construc- 
tion on a hydroelectric and irrigation proj- 
ect using the Jordan waters. Syria promptly 
protested to the United Nations that Israel 
was violating a nonmilitarized zone. U. N. 
Truce Supervisor Vagn Bennike told the 
Israelis to stop work on the dam, which 
they at first refused to do. 

This touched off a rapid fire series of inci- 
dents in the United States. First Mr. Dulles 
cut off aid to Israel for opposing Bennike. 
At a White House press conference, President 
Eisenhower said amen. Israel's Ambassador 
told the U. N. Security Council that Israel 
was blameless but would nonetheless halt 
construction while the delegates were con- 
sidering the matter. It so happened that the 
United States had suspended aid on the eve 
of elections in New York City, where the 
feeling for Israe] runs strong. The Repub- 
lican candidate made a hasty visit to the 
State Department to intercede, and emerged 
from his interview reporting progress. Mr. 
Dulles announced that financial aid to Israel 
had been reinstituted, which the White 
House noted “with pleasure.” 

Shortly afterward Eric Johnston an- 
nounced that he had been appointed as a 
special envoy to the Near East to sell a TVA- 
type plan for International development of 
the Jordan, He had already left the country 
by the time President Eisenhower confirmed 
his appointment. 

The plan was advertised as a solution for 
the Arab refugee problem, but examination 
of the plan revealed it was a possible solu- 
tion for only a small number of individual 
refugees and not for the refugee problem. 
Michael Straus, former United States Com- 
missioner of Reclamation, indicated that the 
plan was more a tentative idea than a work- 
ing document. It had been drawn “without 
field surveys and with somewhat theoretical 
hydrology and shadowy cost estimates,” he 
said. “A remarkabie thing about the plan 
was its studious avoidance of the chief cause 
of all the trouble—the international bound- 
ary lines between Israel and the Arab States 
which crisscross the watershed. It ostriched 
on such cruel facts by explaining that it was 
answering a hypothetical question about 
how the water might best be used if there 
were no national boundaries.” 

As it turned out, the merits of the plan 
were irrelevant. Jordan didn’t even wait for 
Johnston to land at Amman to announce 
that it would have no part of the proposal. 
In rapid succession, Egypt, Syria, and Leb- 
anon said that they did not care to buy, 
while Israel countered by announcing an 
entirely different plan. American prestige in 
this area was not boosted by the incident. 

The Dulles regime has also been criticized 
for the proposal to make arms available to 
Iraq and any other Arab State which cares to 
apply for membership in the new Turkish- 
Pakistan alliance. 

Even advocates of this plan concede that 
these arms are not scaled to stand off a 
Soviet invasion. Moreover, there is no evi- 
dence that the United States has obtained 
any assurances that the arms will not be 
used against the Israelis. There is concern 
that the combination of these two factors 
may be taken by the extreme nationalists as 
a tacit blessing on their turning the guns 
against Israel. 

Many observers are convinced that these 
guns are far less effective American gestures 
than economic aid which will help raise the 
living standards of large numbers of people 
in the region. Moreover, they point out, 
unless our prestige is at a high point, we 
have no assurance that these weapons will 
be used on our side in the event of an East- 
West showdown. 

While this point may be in dispute, there 
is no dispute that the road to reconciliation 
and peace between the Arabs and Israelis 
is a long and hard one. All we can insist 
upon is that both sides sit together in direct 
negotiations. 
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We can't impose peace on them, but we 
ought not to make peace more difficult by 
letting it appear that we have relinquished 
hopes of its attainment. We ought not to 
encourage any side in the delusion that we 
condone continued conflict. We should not 
arm one side, 

That is the reasoning of those who say that 
it is time that Mr. Dulles took another look 
at his policy, and who would like to have him 
consider this question: Is so-called impar- 
tiality an adequate substitute for friend- 
ship? Is a slogan hiding a disruptive change 
in United States policy? 


Editorial Views on the Communist Lill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I know 
of no bill, other than that to outlaw the 
Communist Party, offered to any Con- 
gress which has received almost unani- 
mous support of the Congress and prac- 
tically unanimous condemnation by the 
press of the country. 


The following is but a small sampling 
of the adverse editorial comment across 
the country: 

[From the New York Post] 
BILL Is a MONSTROSITY 


In a more rational time the revised bill 
would be generally recognized as a mon- 
strosity, which it is. * * * A wretched re- 
pudiation of democratic principles. 
An outrageous affront to free society. It 
deals not with underground Communist con- 
spiracy but with the suppression of public 
political activity. It suggests to free men in 
other countries that our democracy has 
succumbed to panic. What happened was an 
almost total failure of nerve among men who 
had heretofore resisted the know-nothing 
crusade. The Republic is no safer today 
than it was yesterday. The bill’s constitu- 
tionality is in grave doubt; there will be new 
and interminable litigation. The real dam- 
age has been inflicted, not on the crumbling 
Communist Party, but on the cause of lib- 
eralism and of freedom itself. 


[From the New York Daily News] 
Dusious on Fam Dear Move 

We were against the outlaw-the-Commu- 
nists bill originally introduced by a clique 
of Fair Deal congressional sharpshooters, 
We're in favor of anything that will hurt the 
domestic Reds, but feared this measure 
would do them more good than harm. We're 
dubious about the revised version that finally 
passed Congress, though we think it is better 
than the original. 


[From the New York Daily Worker] 
AN ACT or BETRAYAL 


The mob spirit let loose in Congress by the 
cynical maneuver of the liberal Democrats to 
out-McCarthy McCarty, and thus prove 
their innocence of 20 years of treason, has 
finally produced the get-the-Communist 
measure which both Congress and the White 
House could agree on. Whereas the 1950 
{McCarran internal security] law was so 
drawn as to try to bypass the plain consti- 
tutional provision which forbids Congress to 
pass any bill of attainder—that is, a con- 
gressional law which finds a person or group 
guilty of a crime by taking a vote—the new 
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White House-McCarran liberal-Democrat 
compromise throws aside even this cynical 
precaution. This is an act of betrayal which 
recalls the eager servillty with which the 
German Socialists and liberals unveiled Hit- 
ler as their anti-Communist Fuehrer in 
1933—only to be marched off to concentra- 
tion camps shortly after along with the 
Communists. 


[Prom the Boston Herald] 
CONSTITUTION STRETCHED 


The Communist Control Act of 1954 adds 
nothing (with one minor exception) to the 
better control of communism. And in or- 
der to add that nothing, the act hinders the 
operation of existing anti-Communist meas- 
ures and sets up hazards to our constitu- 
tional freedoms. * * * To accomplish this 
suppression of the Communist Party, Con- 
gress has severely stretched the Constitution. 
* © è The courts have already shown, by 
the convictions under the Smith Act and the 
upholding of those convictions in the high- 
est tribunal, that they are ready to recog- 
nize the clear and present danger. 


From the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal] 
GHOST BEING OUTLAWED 

All that remains of the [Communist] party 
now is the disciplined and stealthy nucleus 
which has probably long since destroyed 
overt evidence of its membership. Outlawry 
invoked against these people is an empty ges- 
ture. They are already underground, but it 
is a gesture which denies our traditions and 
violates many of the protections of the Bill 
of Rights. Buried in the outlaw bill, in such 
confusion that only lawyers can really sdrt 
out its meaning, is a gesture of aimless mal- 
ice toward Communist-dominated labor 
unions, Our representatives in Congreso 
might well have devoted the last days of the 
session to serious affairs of state. Instead, 
they have presented to the world and to 
ourselves the dismal spectacle of hundreds 
of grown men tumbling over one another to 
Outlaw a ghost. 


— 


[From the Hartford (Conn.) Courant] 
POLITICAL GESTURE 


The politically inspired anti-Communist 
amendments * * * have now been sim- 
mered down by conference compromise. 
„I half the vigor in pressing these 
amendments had been exerted in the days 
when Pressman, Silvermaster, Hiss, and 
others were running the Government, we 
might have been saved many subsequent 
headaches, 


[From the Washington (D. C.) Star] 
Poor PERFORMANCE 

The compromise anti-Communist bill 
which Congress finally has passed is an im- 
provement over the drastic outlaw bill which 
went to conference. But it remains a piece 
of hastily drawn, dublously useful legisla- 
tion. * * It is the kind of legislation that 
could be expected to emerge from such con- 
fusion, with election-year overtones, as 
marked its Iith-hour consideration and 
passage... The only part of the legis- 
lation which the administration really fa- 
vored is the provision cracking down on labor 

organizations dominated by Communists, 


[From the Washington (D. C.) Post and 
Times Herald] 
RETREAT Is Goon JUDGMENT 

Sponsors of the drastic bill to fine and 
jail Communist Party members and fellow 
travelers have shown good judgment in their 
retreat from it. The strongest argument 
that had been advanced in favor of the bill 
Was that Congress ought to strike directly 
at the Communist conspirators who are mor- 
tal enemies of the United States. But that 
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is precisely what the Government is doing 
under present law. More than 80 Commu- 
nist leaders have been convicted under the 
Smith Act, and the Communist Party stands 
condemned as an agency of Moscow policy, 
with only two court decisions required to 
make it final. * * * We cannot help think- 
ing that it would have been much better 
tor Congress to have passed the section of 
the bill curbing the rights of Communist- 
dominated labor unions and to have left any 
change in the status of the Communist Party 
up to the next Congress. 


[From the Dallas (Tex.) News] 
WARNING or New LABEL 


This country is guaranteed by its Con- 
situation a republican form of government. 
But it is surely sound constitutional law 
that we cannot outlaw a political movement 
to alter that form, whether the proposed 
change is to an empire, a Soviet, or a So- 
cialist hell. The only attribute that makes 
communism illegal is that it advocates over- 
throw of the Government by force. In so 
doing, it runs afoul of the police power of 
the state. In a sense, it outlaws itselt * . 
But American Communists can placidly 
change their label into anything else and 
still hold their opinions, It will be much 
more difficult to prove that a new party advo- 
cates violence than to accept the fact that 
the soon-to-be-outlawed Communists so 
advocate. 


{From the St. Louls (Mo.) Post-Dispatch] 
CONFUSION AND COMPROMISE 


The final bill emerges as a doubtful con- 
tribution to controlling subversion. The 
1950 Internal Security Act already requires 
members of Communist action groups to reg- 
ister, thereby losing rights to public office 
and Federal employment. But the courts 
never finally decided whether the Commu- 
nist Party was a Communist-action group. 
About all the new bill does is to end this 
remarkable distinction between the party 
and its subsidiaries. That, fortunately, is 
a good many liberty-loving miles away from 
outlawing a party, a drastic step the United 
States has never taken against any political 
organization. But the rash of legislation 
coupling administrative registrations and 
listings with legal restrictions punishes 
membership rather than overt acts. In that 
it differs sharply from the sound and basic 
laws against espionage and sabotage which 
Congress has just voted to strengthen 
(in Chicago) Justice Warren warned that 
the United States must stand as champion 
of man’s right to learn, to disagree, and to 
dissent from majority opinion. This is a 
timely repetition of the anclent American 
principle of freedom for the thought we 
hate. In that test legislation which pun- 
ishes ideas or associations instead of actions 
is dangerous to all. 


From the Minneapolis (Minn.) Star] 
STrance LIBERALISM 


It Is a strange political season indeed 
when liberal politicians who have hereto- 
fore vociferously denounced McCarthyism 
now attempt to out-McCarthy MCCARTHY, 
For that is the essence of the Senate's ill- 
considered, pellmell drive to outlaw the 
Communist Party and party membership 
* * *. There are, of course, arguments for 
the sort of action into which the Senate 
liberals have stampeded both Houses (and 
the more shame on the conservatives for 
being stampeded). 


From the St. Paul Dispatch] 
DEFENSE or NATION Is Issue 
There is no doubt whatsoever that the 


Communist Party is a conspiracy against the 
Republic, in league with a foreign power, 
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the Sovict Government, and that those whom 
it admits to membership and allows to re- 
tain membership are a part of the conspiracy. 
This has nothing to do with freedom of 
speech or thought or even political action in 
the accepted sense of the term. It is a mat- 
ter of subversive and disloyal actions. What 
is involved is the basic right of a government 
and a nation to defend itself. 


[From the Des Moines Register] 
MATTER oF ELECTION Tactics 

Congressional action aimed at curbing the 
Communist Party no longer bears any resem- 
blance to the real problems posed by Com- 
munists. At this point, it has become a 
matter of 1954 election maneuvering and 
tactics, rather than of substance. What this 
country could gain by striking the Com- 
munist Party off the ballot ts difficult to 
see. The Communists themselves have no 
illusions about coming to power through 
the ballot. The sheeplike way in which Con- 
gressmen haye gone along with the move 
to outlaw the Communist Party presents a 
discouraging sight of democracy in action. 
„It would be a tactical mistake to out- 
law the party—as well as rejection of Ameri- 
can traditions and constitutional methods, 


— 


[From the Los Angeles Times] 

As matters stand, no one in Washington 
is sure what is accomplished by outlawing 
the Community Party. * * * Whether it ac- 
complishes anything or not, however, it 
seems evident that outlawing of the party 
does no particular harm and that its moral 
effect may be considerable. 


From the Portland (Oreg.) Oregonian] 
FAITH In PEOPLE LACKING 


Congressmen are not so naive as to expect 
any practical achievement from such legis- 
lation. Its practical ends are served by Fed- 
eral legislation, already on the books, that 
strikes at the Communist conspiracy where 
it hurts, in its underground roles. Restric- 
tion of open Communist activity may or may 
not be constitutional, but it certainly is un- 
necessary. Any avowed Communist who 
could qualify for the ballot would inevitably 
be overwhelmed. The propaganda of the 
party has long since been identified and 
stigmatized. Congress lacks faith in the 
American people if it believes they must be 
protected by law from the overt act of s0 
discredited an organization. 


Veterans’ Legislation in the 83d Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, now that the 83d Congress is 
drawing to a close, I believe that it would 
be of interest to the Members of the 
House to know of the action taken by 
this Congress on veterans’ legislation, 
The Veterans’ Affairs Committee has 
been very active during the 83d Con- 
gress. There have been a total of 401 
bills and resolutions referred to the com- 
mittee and the committee has held hear- 
ings resulting in the printing of over 
5,000 pages of testimony. Twenty-four 
bills reported by the committee have be- 
come public law. Many of these bills 
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are most important to the veterans of 
the Nation and their families. 

We have just passed and sent to the 
White House a bill which will extend the 
enrollment period for Korean veterans 
for a period of 1 year. Under the pres- 
ent law., a Korean veteran has 2 years 
after the date of his discharge in which 
to enroll in education or training. This 
period has been extended to 3 years. 
This action was very necessary in my 
opinion, since many of the first group of 
about 1 million veterans who were dis- 
charged before Public Law 550, 82d Con- 
gress, became law were reaching the 
end of their period of entitlement on 
August 20, 1954. This date is just short 
of the fall enrollment period and, as a 
practical matter, served to deny a great 
many veterans of the education and 
training which they badly needed. The 
bill which we have passed gives 1 addi- 
tional year to all Korean veterans, or 
allows a total period of 3 years after 
the date of discharge during which a 
Korean veteran may enroll in education 
or training. 

In this same bill we corrected a serious 
inequity which was working a hardship 
on some of our disabled veterans. A dis- 
abled veteran is entitled to rehabilitation 
training for the purpose of aiding him in 
overcoming his service-connected dis- 
ability. The program for World War II 
veterans ends on July 25, 1956. We 
found that there are many veterans who 
are not able to take full advantage of 
the rehabilitation program as a result of 
the cut-off date. There are some vet- 
erans who have been continuously hos- 
pitalized since World War II who have 
been prevented from entering rehabili- 
tation training and who are just now 
being released from the hospital. These 
veterans do not have sufficient time re- 
maining to complete a rehabilitation ob- 
jective. We also found the same prob- 
lem occurs in the case of veterans who 
have only recently been successful in 
establishing service connection for their 
disability. By establishing service con- 
nection they become eligible for rehabil- 
itation training only to find that suffi- 
cient time does not remain to accomplish 
their objective. There is also a small 
group of veterans who have service- 
connected disabilities but who had re- 
ceived an unsatisfactory type of dis- 
charge and were not eligible for rehabil- 
itation training. Some of these individ- 
uals have been successful in obtaining a 
correction of their discharge by the Dis- 
charge Review Board and as a result 
have just become eligible for the reha- 
bilitation training which they need. 
This group will also be given additional 
time to complete their rehabilitation 
objective. 

Congress has passed and sent to the 
White House a bill which will extend for 
1 year and expand the veterans’ direct 
loan program, In view of the fact that 
Private lenders are not interested in 
loaning money in certain areas of the 
country, particularly in small towns and 
Tural areas, it has been necessary to pro- 
vide a source of loan capital to veterans 
living in those areas. For the past few 
years $100 million a year has been made 
available for this purpose. This amount 
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has proved inadequate; therefore we 
have increased the amount to $150 mil- 
lion a year for the coming year. I cer- 
tainly hope that this increased amount 
serves to equalize the opportunity to ob- 
tain a home loan between rural veterans 
and veterans residing in the city. In my 
own district in California there are 
many areas where private capital is not 
available. I certainly hope that the in- 
crease in direct loan funds will serve to 
expand the cpportunity for veterans in 
our rural areas and small towns to obtain 
a loan. 

After a great deal of controversy, we 
have passed an increase in veterans’ com- 
pensation and pensions. The Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee recommended a 10- 
percent compensation increase; however, 
the administration refused to agree to 
this amount of increase and offered a 5- 
percent compromise. I suppose half a 
loaf is better than none, but in my opin- 
ion the 10-percent increase voted by the 
committee was justified and needed. 
Under the 5-percent legislation enacted 
by the Congress, veterans drawing dis- 
ability compensation will receive a flat 
5-percent increase. For instance, a vet- 
eran with a 10-percent disability now 
receives $15.75. This will be raised to 
$17. A veteran with a 50-percent dis- 
ability receives $86.25, which will be 
raised to $91. A veteran with 100 per- 
cent disability now receives $172.50. 
This amount will be increased to $181. 
The rate of compensation for widows 
without children was increased from $75 
to $87 per month and dependent parents 
of servicemen who lost their lives from 
a service-connected cause is increased 
from $60 to $75. Where there are two 
parents living, each parent's allowance 
was increased from $35 to $40 a month. 

On veterans and their dependents re- 
ceiving pensions, a 5-percent increase 
was granted. At the present time, there 
are about 475,000 veterans of World War 
I, World War II, and Korea who have 
been found to be 100 percent disabled 
from a non-service-connected cause and 
unemployable. These veterans are also 
earning less than $1,400 if single and 
$2,700 if they have dependents. This 
class of veterans now receives $63 a 
month. Under the 5-percent increase 
passed by the Congress, the amount will 
be $66.15. A widow with no children 
whose veteran husband has died from a 
non-service-connected disability now re- 
ceives $48 a month. This amount has 
been increased to $50. This widow must 
meet an income limitation of $1,400 a 
year if she has no dependents or $2,700 
a year if she has dependents. She also 
receives an additional allowance for chil- 
dren. The 5-percent increase affects all 
veterans and dependents of the Spanish- 
American War, Civil War, the Indian 
Wars, and the War with Mexico. About 
2,300,000 veterans and their dependents 
will benefit from the compensation in- 
crease and about 975,000 veterans and 
their dependents will benefit from the 
pension increase. 

I have considered the veterans’ med- 
ical and hospital program one of the 
most important parts of the Veterans’ 
Administration program. The Veterans’ 
Administration hospitalizes about 100,- 
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000 patients every day. It is most im- 
portant that the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion receive adequate funds to provide 
first-class medical care for veterans, 
The Veterans’ Affairs Committee does 
not appropriate funds for the operation 
of the medical and hospital program; 
however, it has been necessary for our 
committee to take an interest in this 
question in-order that adequate funds 
could be made available. An attempt 
was made in the first session to limit the 
basis of admission to Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospitals for non-service-con- 
nected cases. 

Fortunately, though a coordinated ef- 
fort of the Veterans’ Affairs Committee, 
the restrictive rider was stricken from 
the appropriation bill. One of the great- 
est problems confronting the medical and 
hospital program is care for the mentally 
disabled. We have about 15,000 to 20,000 
veterans with non-service-connected 
mental disabilities on the waiting list at 
all times. It usually takes from 6 to 9 
months to get one of these veterans in 
the hospital. I sincerely hope that we 
can find a solution to this serious prob- 
lem in the coming years. 

Some of the legislation reported by 
the Veterans’ Affairs Committee during 
this session effects relatively small num- 
bers of veterans and their dependents. 
These laws are, nevertheless, important 
and needed, since they serve to correct 
inequities which have developed. For 
instance, we have secured enactment of 
a law which will extend insurance cov- 
erage under the Servicemen's Indemnity 
Act to members of the Reserve Officers 
Training Corps when they are on active 
duty for periods of 14 days or more. We 
have had some ROTC students killed 
during summer training, yet these stu- 


dents had no insurance coverage. 


We have passed a bill which provides 
for automatic renewal of 5-year level 
premium term policies of United States 
Government life insurance. This bill 
will serve to prevent the unfortunate 
lapse of insurance which has occurred 
in so many cases. We also passed a law 
which establishes a 3-year presumptive 
period for all types of tuberculosis and 
another piece of legislation reported by 
the committee and signed into law places 
the Korean veteran on a par with World 
War I and World War II veterans by 
granting them benefits for disability pur- 
poses if injury is incurred en route to 
final acceptance or induction for mili- 
tary service. It was necessary for us to 
secure favorable action on a bill au- 
thorizing outpatient dental care to Span- 
ish-American War veterans and veterans 
taking training under Public Law 16. 
This action was necessary because of a 
rider placed on appropriations bills and 
demonstrates the inefficiency of at- 
tempting to legislate by appropriation, 

The Veterans’ Administration admin- 
isters over 300 laws. It operates five ma- 
jor programs: the medical and hospital 
program; the compensation and pension 
program; education and training; loan 
guaranty; and insurance, Most of the 
20 million veterans of our country par- 
ticipate in one or more of these programs. 
It is necessary that the Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee give constant attention 
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to assure successful operation of the 300 
laws which govern veterans’ benefits. I 
believe that we have been successful this 
session in removing some inequities 
which required correction and we have 
also been successful in expanding vet- 


erans’ benefits in certain areas where. 


expansion was needed. 


The ACP Is Being Strangled to Death by 
Departmental Red Tape 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. POLK 


OF ORIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. POLK. Mr. Speaker, as one of 
America’s 7 million farmers and as a 
Representative of thousands of other 
farmers in the Sixth District of Ohio, I 
am becoming increasingly concerned 
about the policies and programs of the 
present administration relating to the 
agricultural conservation program, com- 
monly known as ACP. 

Through the ACP the Federal Govern- 
ment shares with the farmers the cost 
of soil and water conserving practices 
deemed essential to the welfare of the 
Nation. The cost sharing is provided 
for conservation in addition to that 
which farmers may be expected to carry 
out with their own resources. 

It is a well established fact that we 
in the United States are wasting our top- 
goil many times faster than India or 
China ever did. Millions of acre-feet 
of good topsoil are washed away each 


year. Every muddy stream, creek, and 


river is constantly carrying this topsoil 
away and depositing it in the oceans. 

Furthermore, most if not all of the 
chemicals necessary for plant growth 
are being rapidly depleted from many of 
our soils by intensive farming practices, 
by soil leaching, by soil erosion and by 
a lack of grass cover for the soil. 

In the lifetime of those in this gen- 
eration we have seen the number of acres 
of good soil drop from over 334 acres 
per person in the United States to just 
a little more than 2 acres per person. 
It is relatively easy to preserve the top- 
soil but it takes a long time and is an 
expensive job to build land back into 
productive capacity after the topsoil 
has been allowed to erode away, or after 
its plant food has been lost. 

Our Nation's leading soil scientists 
from the 48 State agricultural colleges 
tell us we have only made a small start 
in preserving and protecting our soils. 
The figures of these soil specialists indi- 
cate that to just hold our own in pre- 
serving and protecting our soil it would 
be necessary to spend over $1,556,000,000 
Per year for this purpose. 

Realizing the importance and urgency 
of the soil-conservation problem and 
particularly with reference to the diffi- 
culties surrounding this problem on the 
small family-size farm, the Congress, a 
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few years ago, provided by legislation 
for the agricultural conservation pro- 
gram or ACP. The initial legislation 
authorized an annual appropriation not 
to exceed $500 million for this purpose. 
The full amount was never appropriated 
but for a few years appropriations rang- 
ing from $250 million to $300 million 
were made for this purpose. 

Last year the new administration de- 
cided to curtail the ACP program and 
asked Congress to appropriate only $140 
million for the ACP. The House and 
Senate disregarded this administration 
request and appropriated $195 million or 
$55 million more than asked for by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. Again this 
year a budget request for only $140 mil- 
lion was submitted to Congress for ACP 
and again the House and Senate raised 
the total amount to $195 million and 
stipulated that $55 million of this be used 
for soil conservation practices on di- 
verted acres. 

As originally planned the agricultural 
conservation program was largely 
planned and operated by farmers as a 
part of the work of the farmers elected 
to serve on what was then known as the 
PMA committees. Local PMA commit- 
teemen, well informed concerning soil 
conservation problems in their respective 
communities, made specific recommen- 
dations to the State PMA committee who 
in turn submitted the State plans and 
recommendations to the USDA in Wash- 
ington for final approval. Generally, 
the PMA farmer committee recommen- 
dations were approved and were incor- 
porated in the ACP Handbook, the of- 
ficial published list of approved soil con- 
servation practices and the regulations 
to be followed by farmers in order to 
Participate in the program. 

Under this former system of procedure 
the ACP funds were used for the soil 
building and soil conservation prac- 
tices which farmers themselves consid- 
ered best for their local communities. 

Now, I find the procedure is that the 
rules and regulations and the approved 
practices for the agricultural conserva- 
tion program are largely formulated here 
in Washington by officials of the USDA. 

Furthermore, I find that the rules, reg- 
ulations, and approved ACP practices are 
so complicated and so arbitrary, in many 
instances, that farmers either cannot or 
will not comply with them for the small 
benefits they receive. 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson has 
set up administrative procedures which 
are the most complex since the conser- 
vation program was started in 1936 and 
I believe this is the principal reason so 
many farmers are not participating in 
the program. For example, last year 
over $30 million was turned back to the 
Treasury because farmers could not get 
around the redtape and complete their 
conservation practices. 

In 1952, the last year for which com- 
plete figures are available, 2,285,000 
farmers participated in the agricultural 
conservation program by sharing with 
their Government the cost of carrying 
out sound conservation practices. To 
date less than one-third of that number 
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have signified their intention of partici- 
pating in 1954. The use of agricultural 
limestone which was over 27 million tons 
in 1952, to date this year has been less 
than an annual rate of 15 million tons. 
The use of superphosphate has dropped 
from 84,000 tons to 25,000 tons under 
this program. In 1952, 368,706 acres of 
cover crops were grown under the agri- 
cultural conservation program. This im- 
portant practice has been eliminated in 
1954. I could go on with practice after 
practice which, since the agricultural 
conservation program was started in 
1936, have been greatly expanded on the 
Nation's farms. Now they are being 
greatly reduced. 

It is not the tons of lime, superphos- 
phate, and potash or the acres of cover 
crops which are in themselves impor- 
tant. It is the thousands of acres of 
clover and alfalfa that is growing, in- 
stead of ordinary grass, heavily fertil- 
ized with calcium from the lime, potash, 
superphosphate, and so forth, which 
makes for better animals and vegetables 
and ultimately healthier people, that is 
really important. The acres of clover 
and other legumes went from 43,538,000 
in 1935, prior to our national agricul- 
tural conservation program, to 50,848,- 
000 in 1944 the highest in our history, 
but dropped to 48,386,000 in 1953. Clover 
production is estimated to be slightly 
higher in 1954. Under the 1954 agricul- 
tural conservation program we are not 
going ahead, but we are losing a great 
deal of the gain we have made. 

The problem poses some particular 
questions. Why did this administration 
ask for lower appropriations for ACP? 
Is it solely for the purpose of endeavor- 
ing to make a showing of economy? 

Naturally we are all interested in 
economy and efficiency in Government, 
but this certainly is the highest form 
of false economy. To do anything to 
stifle the efforts and the interest of farm- 
ers in soil conservation would seem to 
me to be a very unsound public policy. 

Why was the former policy of permit- 
ing farmers, through their elected com- 
mitteemen, to formulate and carry out 
the ACP practices and procedures they 
thought were best suited to their needs, 
changed to a policy of sending out from 
Washington complex and impractical 
rules and regulations with which farm- 
ers must comply to the letter in order 
to receive ACP funds? 

Is it because the administration wants 
to kill the program? 

It is my belief that unless farmers 
and farm organizations and all other 
persons concerned with the problem of 
soil conservation wake up and start to 
fight for the continuance of the ACP, 
it is doomed. 

The program will be abandoned not 
because Congress is opposed to it, but 
because the Secretary of Agriculture is 
opposed to its continuance. It is my 
opinion that the ACP is being quietly 
and deliberately strangled to death by 
departmental redtape. 

This to me is an intolerable situation 
and one that should be called to public 
attention. I shall have more to say about 
it in the future. 


1954 
Federal Employee Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, in my district I have two of the out- 
Standing military research installations 
in the United States, to wit, the Ed- 
wards Air Force Base and the naval 
ordnance testing station. The splendia 
military and civilian personnel of these 
two stations have already made great 
contributions to our security and will 
continue to do so. In their interest and 
to them I would make herewith a brief 
report of the acts and failures of Con- 
gress and the Executive with respect to 
Federal employee legislation. 

Although the President vetoed the bill 
to give a 5 percent pay raise and a num- 
ber of other benefits to Federal em- 
Ployees, there are some other improve- 
ments in the Federal-employee program 
approved by both the Congress and the 
President. Regarding the pay question, 
most of the leading members of the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee have agreed to reintroduce the 
Federal pay bill and push it through 
Congress early enough to override a 
Presidential veto. Other Federal em- 
Ployee developments were: 

The restriction on accumulation of 
annual leave was removed. Previously 
an employee was required, by a future 
date, to use up all accumulated leave 
over 30-days. With removal of the re- 
Striction an employee can now either 
take the earned leave or, upon separation 
from the Government, receive pay for 
the leave which has not been taken. 

Federal employees were brought under 
the unemployment insurance program. 
The amount of each employee’s jobless 
pay will be determined by the amount 
Paid for unemployment benefits in the 
State where the employee works. The 
amount due the Federal employee will 
be paid through the State system to the 
employee by the Federal Government 
but the Government will not be taxed 
to build up a reserve to pay benefits to 
its separated employees. 

The so-called Whitten rider putting 
a ceiling on the number of permanent 
jobs was revised. Now there is a Gov- 
ernmentwide ceiling on the number of 
permanent jobs, permitting permanent 
appointments to 10 percent more Gov- 
ernment jobs than were filled in Sep- 
tember 1950. This is regarded as a con- 
Bressional directive to the executive de- 
partment to begin making permanent 
appointments and will provide an esti- 
vache 700,000 permanent Government 
obs. 

Time and one-half for overtime work 
Was approved for additional Govern- 
ment employees in the upper middle pay 
grades. Under previous regulations 
many of these employees actually were 
Paid less than straight time for over- 
time work. 

Longevity payments were granted to 
Most topærade employees. 
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All Government employees were pro- 
vided coverage under a group life-in- 
surance program which sets up inexpen- 
sive term insurance with the Govern- 
ment paying a share of the premium. 

A uniform allowance up to $100 a year 
Was granted to general schedule em- 
ployees required to wear uniforms. 

Federal workers in crafts, protective, 
and custodial jobs were put under a re- 
gional wage board system so that their 
wages will be pegged at a level com- 
parable to the prevailing wage rates in 
the area of employment. 

The temporary retirement annuity in- 
creases approved by Congress in 1951 
were made permanent, and the first 
$12,000 of civil-service annuities were 
exempted from income taxes. 

Possibly of equal importance to the 
positive action taken by Congress on 
Federal employee legislation was the 
blocking of proposed legislation which 
could have damaged the Federal civil- 
service system. 

This included proposals for removal 
of deputy marshals from civil service, 
repeal of overtime pay for customs and 
immigration embployees, and granting 
authority to the Department of Justice 
to dismiss employees regardless of civil- 
service laws and regulations. These, and 
a number of other damaging proposals, 
were defeated. 


\ 


Never Did So Many Run So Fast 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker. The 
following editorial from the New York 
Post of August 17, 1954, should stir up 
some sober reflection: 

Never Dip So Many RUN So Fast 


No Member of the United States Senate 
found it politically possible to vote against 
the bill to outlaw the Communist Party in 
this country, even though many Senators 
agreed In debate that the measure was not 
practicable, was inconsistent with present 
laws and probably was unconstitutional. 
Few Members of the House of Representa- 
tives will be found voting against the bill if 
it comes to a vote there at this session of 
Congress. 

So wrote a Washington correspondent for 
the Christian Science Monitor last Friday. 
His description of the Senate's mood was 
echoed by most reporters; his forecast about 
the House was drearily vindicated yesterday 
when what was quaintly called a “milder” 
version of the Senate bill passed with only 
two dissenting votes. 

There are some men who sincerely favor 
the kind of legislation being enacted in this 
tumultuous, ill-considered fashion. We 
think they are wrong on grounds of anti- 
Communist strategy as well as democratic 
principle, but we respect them far more than 
we do the many men who have voted this 
way only because they are afraid to say what 
they think. These frightened souls are the 
real casualties of the McCarthy age. 

America can endure many things, tnclud- 
ing both Communist agitation and unwise 
attempts to suppress it. What can under- 
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mine a free society is the corruption of spirit 
and loss of nerve exhibited in these wretched 
congressional scenes. If most legislators no 
longer feel free to voice even a fragment of 
their convictions on an issue so deeply affect- 
ing our historic traditions of freedom, Jon 
McCarTHy and his mob have won their big- 
gest victory. 

We know all the easy rationalizations of 
the men who chose to run away in order 
(so they told themselves) to fight another 
day. It is true that the Communist move- 
ment is not a political party in our tradi- 
tional sense. It owes Its primary allegiance 
to a hostile power; it is a political foreign 
legion; it leads a double life. But the issue 
that was never honestly met and honorably 
debated in Congress is whether we must 
abandon our cherished concepts of political 
liberty to curb the public activity of this 
dwindling, ragged battalion. 

The idiocy of the proceeding reached its 
climax in the compromise formula voted in 
the House. To avoid the issue of formal out- 
lawry, it voted instead to bar the Commu- 
nist Party from the ballot and strip it of all 
other rights. For a long time America hag 
legitimately boasted that not a single can- 
didate running as a Communist has ever won 
election to Congress, despite many efforts. 
Yet now we seem to be saying to the world 
that we fear a Muscovite landslide in 1954, 

Amid the panic we salute the two men in 
the House who stood up against the onrush 
of know-nothingism. One was a Republican 
from North Dakota—Usuer Burptck; the 
other a Democrat-Liberal from Brooklyn— 
ABE MULTER. 

We suppose many sticks and stones will 
be hurled at Bunte and Murex in the 
coming weeks. But a lot of Americans will 
honor them for insisting under fire that our 
Republic can combat Communist totalitari- 
anism without rewriting the Bill of Rights. 


An Ex-President Looks Back—Our 
Great Elder Statesman at 80 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted by the House, I present for 
insertion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
two editorials which were printed in the 
Daily Times, of Mamaroneck, N. Y., on 
the occasion of the 80th birthday of for- 
mer President Herbert Hoover: 

An Ex-Presipent LOOKS Back 

At 80 Herbert Hoover has the experience 
and the wisdom which make him a good con- 
sultant on governmental matters. As he 
looked back over his public career on Tues- 
day, he warned America of two dangers 
communism and bureaucracy. 

Tt was first of all, he points out, the recog- 
nition by President F. D. Roosevelt of Soviet 
Russia which “opened the headgates for a 
torrent of traitors.” And our tacit alliance, 
which Mr. Hoover opposed, undoubtedly 
helped to spread communism over the globe. 
When to this record we add the surrender at 
Yalta of 10 nations to slavery, the secret 
agreement which allowed Russia to commu- 
nize China, and the mistakes of Teheran and 
Potsdam, the picture is not pretty. 

“From the day Lenin rose to power in 
Moscow,” Mr, Hoover declared, the Commu- 
nists have carried on an underground con- 
spiracy against every other nation. The 
rank and file of our people are immune from 
this Infection. The recruiting grounds for 
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their agents are from our minority of fuzzy- 
minded intellectuals and labor leaders. 

“Over a thousand such Communist agents 
have already been rooted out of responsible 
positions in our Government and other 
spots of influence. Many of these spies and 
traitors when exposed sought sanctuary for 
their infamies in the fifth amendment. 
Such a plea of immunity is an implication of 
guilt.” 

Amen to that, Mr. Hoover. 

As to the growing centralization of power 
in Washington, the 30th President of the 
United States of America also speaks our 
mind. 

Federal bureaucracy, he reminds, has ex- 
panded in only 20 years from 600,000 to 
2,300,000. But it is not in mere numbers 
that the real danger lies. Rather, as Mr. 
Hoover specifically points out, “Innate in 
bureaucracy are three implacable spirits. 
They are self-perpetuation, expansion of 
their empires, and demand for more power.” 

Those are human weaknesses. They exist 
in almost every office, in almost every indus- 
try, in almost every organization. The exec- 
utive with a little power wants more; the 
department head with some influence is am- 
bitious for greater authority. To gain those 
objectives, the particular office or depart- 
ment must be expanded, more subordinates 
must be hired, a larger program must be 
undertaken. This, of course, costs more 
money—but how it puffs up the self-esteem. 

“The progress of freedom,” Mr. Hoover told 
the listening Nation Tuesday, “is a never- 
ending struggle to prevent the abuse of 
power whether by individuals, by groups, or 
by government, or nations.” 

And that is the second field on which we 
must stand our ground. Something in the 
air in Washington breeds a disposition on 
the part of those in power there to push 
other folks around. Said Mr. Hoover, “I have 
no fears of this evil from President Eisen- 
hower, but he will not always be President.” 

So, on guard, America, against our two 
worst enemies—communism and bureauc-~ 
racy. Either could defeat the purpose of 
our Founding Fathers—and will unless we 


ight. 


OUR GREAT ELDER STATESMAN AT 80 

Tomorrow Herbert Hoover reaches the ripe 
age of fourscore. Fittingly, he will observe 
the day as the principal speaker at a cele- 
bration in his honor at the little western 
town where he was born, West Branch, Iowa. 

Herbert Hoover is self-made in the best 
American tradition. Son of a poor black- 
smith, he worked his way through college, 
worked hard in his mining exploits in Aus- 
tralia, Asia, Europe, and Africa. Compara- 
tively early in life he became wealthy. But 
his money never swerved him from a sense of 
public obligation, 

He was the United States Food Adminis- 
trator In World War I under Woodrow Wil- 
son, a Democrat. He was Secretary of Com- 
merce under Warren Harding and Calvin 
Coolidge, Republicans. And, like the great 
man now in the White House, he had no 
background whatever of partisan politics 
and when nominated in 1928 for the Presi- 
dency, like Dwight Eisenhower in 1952, had 
held no elective public office. 

The defeat for a second term might have 
embittered smaller men. The deliberate 
failure to recognize his genius in World War 
II might have soured less patriotic souls. 
But Herbert Hoover does not bear grudges. 
He does not refuse to answer the call of his 
country at any time. His leadership of the 
bipartisan Commission on Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Government 
made the success of the Hoover Commission 
inevitable, 

Here was the first Quaker to hold our Na- 
tion’s highest office, the first President to be 
born west of the Mississippi, the first Presi- 
dent trained in science, And now we find 
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him at 80, the most long-lived of all our 
Presidents since the Civil War, and 1 of only 
5 of our Chief Executives to have attained 
the fourscore mark. The others were the 
two Adams, Jefferson, and Madison. 

At this memorable life-stone in his career, 
memory brings back the picture of Herbert 
Hoover as he addressed the 1952 convention 
of the Republican Party at Chicago. 

“This is the fifth time I have had the high 
honor of addressing the convention of the 
Republican Party.” he told the delegates. 
“From the inexorable course of nature, this 
is likely to be the last time I shall attend 
your conventions.” 

We can remember the cries from the floor: 
“No. No.“ 

But we remember best his closing words. 
They were: 

“If I have won some measure of your af- 
fections, it is a high award. But the great- 
est glory that can come to man is to be 
given the opportunity to fight for free men. 
And I shall continue the fight for those 
principles which made the United States the 
greatest gift of God to freedom. I pray for 
Him to strengthen your hands and give you 
courage.” 

What finer eulogy could be written than 
these modest words from his own mouth. 

And to that we wish to add our own hope 
that this great elder statesman of our Na- 
tion may be spared to give many more pro- 
ductive years of honored service to America 
and mankind. 


Civil Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, in view of the gravity of the state of 
world affairs I should like to insert in 
the Recorp, under leave to extend my 
remarks, the following letter with re- 
spect to certain phases of civil defense; 
it is directed to Civil Defense Director 
Val Peterson by Mr. Wesley G. Bruer, 
2219 Quincy Street, Bakersfield, Calif.: 

_ BAKERSFIELD, CALIF., June 17, 1954. 
Mr. VAL PETERSON, 
Director oj Civilian Defense, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. PeTerson: In a recent talk you 
stated that the home was the best place to 
be in case of an atomic attack. This struck 
me as being a very sound idea, and it would 
seem to be worth amplifying. The following 
ideas which occurred to me (and they may 
not be new) might well result in a compre- 
hensive and integrated civilian defense or- 
ganization, raise morale, promote neighbor- 
liness, and possibly save many lives: 

The basic idea is the city block as a sur- 
vival unit. My home has a below ground 
level concrete lined partial basement which 
would be an excellent place to escape initial 
blast and radiation effects and in which to 
store emergency rations and rescue tools. 
But my neighbors on either side have no be- 
low ground installations. My basement is 
more than ample for my family, so I can in- 
vite my neighbors to use it also in case of 
an alert and to store their rations and equip- 
ment there beforehand. That takes care 
of 3 or 4 family units in the immediate 
vicinity. But what of the rest of the fam- 
ilies on the block? Those with cellars may 
not invite their neighbors to use them be- 
cause of apathy, lack of foresight, or natural 
personal reserve; and may not even stock 
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their cellars for thelr own use. A simple 
solution to this problem would be to desig- 
nate a “survival night“ for every potentisl 
target city in the country on which night 
every city block would have a meeting at- 
tended by at least one adult from each fam- 
ily in the block, It could be held in a back- 
yard, vacant lot, or garage. The purpose of 
the meeting would be primarily to elect a 
civil defense block warden but could also 
be social in nature. It would be the duty 
of the block warden to: (a) Determine what 
below ground facilities (shelter areas) are 
available on the block, and which families 
should use which shelter areas; (b) see that 
each family store rations adequate for 3 days 
(or whatever length of time deemed neces- 
sary) in their shelter area, preferably in a 
locked or sealed box; (c) see that each shelter 
area be equipped by the families using it with 
one or several axes, picks, crowbars, and other 
rescue implements, a first-aid kit, and pos- 
sibly one or several firearms so that the 
block may protect itself from possible. loot- 
ers or saboteurs; (d) inspect each shelter 
area at regular intervals; and, (e) see to it 
that each family on the block knows what 
to do in the event of an alert or actual at- 
tack. A woman would be as well suited for 
the job as a man. 

“Survival night" should be announced a 
month or 6 weeks ahead of time so that 
personal and business affairs would not con- 
Het with the block meeting, and a week 
might probably be best. Intense advance 
publicity could be given to the affair at very 
little expense to the Government through 
public service radio, TV, and newspaper an- 
nouncements and the public could thusly be 
informed as to what is to be expected of 
them. 

After the blocks have been given a week 
or so to get thelr internal organizations 
eetablished, each city should be divided off 
into block groups (9 blocks in a square, 3 
blocks to a side would seem to be a good 
workable group since in such a grouping the 
central block would be adjacent to the otber 
8 blocks). The block wardens in each block 
group should then meet to elect a block 
group warden. The group warden’s duties 
would be to: (a) see that all the block units 
in his group are shipshape which would in- 
clude expediting the organization of any 
block which appears to be lagging in its 
efforts; (b) assignment of families in shelter 
deficient blocks to shelter areas in adjacent 
blocks; (c) report monthly (or bimonthly) 
to an area warden. The group warden 
should have a map of his block group show- 
ing shelter areas, and with some sort of num- 
bering system for the individual blocks. An 
area should consist of on the order of 10 or 
12 block groups bounded, H possible, by topo- 
graphic features such as streams (the bridges 
would very probably be knocked out in case 
of attack), wooded areas (which would pos- 
sibly be aflame), hills or other features which 
could hamper communication following an 
atomic attack, An area warden should be 
selected at a meeting of the block group 
wardens and would have approximately the 
same responsibilities in the area as the group 
wardens have in the block groups, The area 
wardens would be responsible to the civilian 
defense director of the borough or of the 
city, depending on the size of the city. The 
entire country could be (or may already be) 
divided into 6 or 8 regions for civilian de- 
fense purposes and city civil defense direc- 
tors in each region could select a regional 
civil defense director who would be directly 
responsible to you. Regional and poesibly 
even city civil defense directors should be 
full-time jobs and it seems reasonable that 
their salaries should be paid by the areas 
under their Jurisdiction. Thus a tight civil 
defense organization would come into exist- 
ence built on the neighborly family to family 
cooperation on every city block in every po- 
tential target city in the country, and the 
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cost to the Federal Government would be 
negligible. It would seem important to pro- 
ceed a step at a time from the block unit up- 
wards, consolidating each step before pro- 
ceeding on the next one. Also, the first step 
would be the most important one since the 
families in each shelter area would be self- 
sufficient for several days after an attack; 
and if attack comes it will undoubtedly be 
nation-wide so that there can be no imme- 
diate concerted national effort to dig out any 
one particular city. The shelter areas will 
not only be self-sufficlent; their occupants 
will be in a position to start the rehabilita- 
tion of the devastated portions of the city. 
In this connection, after the civil-defense 
network outlines above is firmly established, 
it might be well to equip each block group 
with a Geiger counter (or even a scintillation 
counter) und train one man (or woman) in 
each block group in its operation. There 
would undoubtedly be at least one person 
with some technical training living in each 
block group who could readily assimilate 
such training—engineers, radio or TV tech- 
nicians, X-ray technicians, doctors, radio 
hams, teachers, geologists (such as myself), 
chemists, etc. Dangerously radioactive areas 
could then be rapidly detected and evacuated 
after attack, and such equipment would also 
Materially aid in rescue work. These in- 
struments could be financed either by assess- 
ment or donation within the block group to 
which they are assigned. 

It would be advisable for each warden to 
' have a deputy warden, and, at the lower 
levels, either the warden or deputy warden 
(or both) should be a woman so that one or 
the other would be likely to be in their area 
of jurisdiction at most times. On the block 
level, the position of warden probably should 
not be permanent but should pass on to the 
deputy warden who could then appoint an- 
other deputy, and so on. 

The advantages of the plan are manifold, 
not the least of which is the creation of a 
direct pipeline into every target-city home 


for civil defense literature from national 


headquarters as to what to expect in case of 
attack, what to do, where to go, and what to 
have on hand, how to survive after the 
attack, etc. (A handbook containing such 
information, if not already in existence, 
should certainly be prepared in large quanti- 
ties.) The stimulus for neighbor to neighbor 
contact and cooperation necessitated by the 
Plan would be worthwhile in itself even if 
attack never comes. And, since each family 
would provide most of its own civil defense 
needs, there would be no left-over civil de- 
tense bills to be paid by the Federal Gov- 
ernment when a final peace is assured. The 
Plan should also serve to awaken those who 
are oblivious to the possibility of sudden 
attack and partially reassure those who are 
(with good reason) greatly alarmed by the 
present state of our civilian defenses, 

This letter has already become overly long 
but I would like to include some further 
ideas which are strictly in the embryo stage: 

Since there will undoubtedly be an area 
or areas of total destruction in any city hit 
by atomic attacks, some sort of evacuation 
Plan is the only hope to save the lives of 
those within the total destruction radius of 
“ground zero.” At best, any city will have 
only a very few hours warning time, and 
total evacuation of any large city would be 
impossible in that time. The enemy un- 
doubtedly knows the locations of most of our 
more vital defense centers and has them pin- 
pointed for attack. We can draw a circle, 
Using the latest calculated total destruction 
radius, around each of these centers which 
are located in populated areas and then for- 
mulate plans for rapid emergency dispersal 
or relocation of all persons within the circle 
into unsaturated shelter areas in the blocks 
Surrounding the circle, If it is planned so 
that those within the circle nearest its outer 
edge travel farthest beyond the circle and 
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those near the center travel to just outside 
the circle, the relocation could be carried out 
in a relatively orderly manner and with a 
maximum of speed, since no one should have 
to travel more than the length of the radius 
of the circle. This relocation plan presup- 
poses the existence of shelter areas as out- 
lined above. The plan would also necessitate 
two types of alerts: One which signifies there 
is only time to get to the nearest shelter at 
hand; and one which signifies that there is 
time enough to disperse from the potential 
total destruction areas. Trial runs would be 
necessary to determine dispersal time for 
each area. Several difficulties would have to 
be worked out, e. g., those who normally live 
or work at a specified place within the circle 
could know the location of their respective 
relocation shelter areas, but what is to be 
done with those who are shopping in or 
passing through the area? This could un- 
doubtedly be worked out but would require 
some thought. 

Although my family and I now reside in 
an area which would probably escape the 
first blow, we may not always be so fortu- 
nate. And it is particularly true now, as it 
has always been in the past, that the welfare 
of any one part of the country depends 
greatly on the welfare of all of its parts. May 
we all be here when they sound the all 
clear.” 

Respectfully yours for an effective civil 
defense, 
Wes BRUER. 


More About Outlawing Communism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing column by Dr. Frank Kingdon 
appeared in the New York Post of Au- 
gust 17, 1954. It is deserving of our 
consideration. 

To Be Frank 
(By Dr. Frank Kingdon) 

Judge Harold Medina is decidedly op- 
posed to outlawing the Communist Party. 
“Such a blanket act,” he says, “is an utterly 
un-American procedure. If we are letting 
our passions of the moment whittle away 
our hard-won concepts of justice, it will be 
a sorry day for us.“ 

His unique standing gives these words 
unique weight. At last a leader of the legal 
fraternity in this country is speaking his 
word for American law as it was conceived 
by our founders. His boldness can make for 
him as honorable a place in this time of 
passion as Charles Evans Hughes and Elihu 
Root made for themselves when they recalled 
the fundamentals of liberty and helped to 
bring the country back to sanity in the mad 
era of Socialist persecution in the twenties. 

The spectacle of conservative and liberal 
Senators jockeying for the credit of passing 
a bill to outlaw a political party marked what 
can be described as nothing less than the 
lowest point of senatorial degradation since 
reconstruction days. The confused, self- 
contradictory, unenforceable, and deformed 
bill which resulted was a perfect reflection 
of the distorted minds which produced it. 

There is no way on earth of reconciling 
either the spirit or the letter of such a law 
with the Constitution. I re that 
Chief Justice Vinson justified one ruling of 
the Supreme Court on the grounds of the 
“inflammable nature of world conditions,” 
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and “touch-and-go nature of our relations 
with countries with whom [the Communists] 
were in the very least ideologically attuned.” 
Even this standard cannot bring under the 
panoply of the Constitution a bill outlawing 
any association of American citizens based 
on.a common political opinion. 

Once allow the right of Congress to outlaw 
any political party, and you admit a prece- 
dent which will support the claim of a 
totalitarian party to outlaw all parties but its 
own. How long a step is it from outlawing 
the Communist Party to outlawing the party 
which is accused of being responsible for “20 
years of Communist treason"? 

I notice that there has been a rash of 
articles opposing this bill on the grounds 
that Attorney General Brownell and J. Edgar 
Hoover are against it because they think it 
will drive the Communist Party under- 
ground. This may be a persunsive argument 
with some, and I welcome it If it stops enact- 
ment of the bill. But it is not the true 
ground of opposition. The true ground in 
Judge Medina's words is that “such an act 
is an utterly un-American procedure.” If 
we cannot think and act at this level we shall 
end with an un-American state. 

There are on our statute books, as has been 
said so often, adequate laws for the appre- 
hension and conviction of all persons en- 
gaged in espionage or in activities almed at 
overthrowing the Government by force, or 
giving aid and comfort to the enemy. They 
should be enforced with all the resources of 
the Government in these days when all of us 
are aware that a relentless enemy is doing 
all he can to undermine our national secu- 
rity. Every individual of us should hold 
himself ready to go to extrarordinary lengths 
to cooperate wth our Government in this 
enforcement. 

We can admit that such enforcement 
within a code of action which safeguards the 
civil liberties guaranteed under the Bill of 
Rights poses complicated difficulties. But 
the answer is not to repeal the Bill of Rights. 
It is to recognize that a contest with tyranny 
is precisely the setting for demonstrating the 
difference between freedom and tyranny, 
Liberty can justify herself only by her works, 
If we burden ourselves with the rigid armor 
of the power we oppose, we shall end by 
awkwardly stumbling into his ranks instead 
of slaying him. 


Feather Bed in the Sky 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, in the 
closing days of the session just ad- 
journed the House granted leave to me 
to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an editorial published in the Daily Times, 
of Mamaroneck, N. Y., on August 11, 
1954, titled “Feather Bed in the Sky.” 

I agree wholeheartedly with the edi- 
torial. 

FEATHER BED IN THE SKY 

American Airlines is the oniy company 
serving Westchester at its county airport with 
regularly scheduled fights. We are, con- 
sequently, interested in the strike of the 
AFL Air Line Pilots Association which has 
closed down that service as well as all other 
flights by that company. 

The pilots are striking because the west- 
bound transcontinental nonstop flight re- 
quires a scheduled 35 minutes more than 
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8 hours, and in event of bad weather per- 
haps slightly longer. The union points to 
the 8-hour limit for a single crew flying do- 
mestic air routes. That rule went into ef- 
fect in 1631, when flying conditions were 
12£r different from those of today. 

Further, the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
which established the 1931 rule, has now 
specifically authorized nonstop transconti- 
nental fights up to 10 hours in duration, 
And surely the CAB, as well as the company 
itself, ls as interested in flying safety as is 
the union. On transoceanic flights, more 
dangerous, 12 hours are allowed. 

Bear in mind, too, that this extra 35 min- 
utes oh the westbound transcontinental 
flight is not a daily strain upon the pilot. 
On these nonstop flights the pilot flies only 
10 days a month, or 5-round trips, with an 
average 22-hour rest between flights. Too, 
much of the actual flying is done by “Iron 
Mike,” the automatic pilot. 

To work thus only 10 days a month, with 
20 days off, at a salary ranging between $18,- 
000 and $19,000 a year, does not seem to be 
an excessive hardship. To hire extra pilots 
for that extra scheduled 35 minutes on west- 
bound flights, or possibly slightly longer in 
bad weather, might result in higher fares. 
And we are sure the public does not want 
that. 

It adds up, in brief, to unlon-made work, 
featherbedding, as it is called. And like 
pie in the sky, that is as unjustified to de- 
mand as it is unreasonable to expect. 


The Committee on Government Operations 
Blocks Its Chairman’s Successful Ef- 
forts To Expose Racketeering and Ex- 


tortion, Misuse of Health and Welfare - 


Funds, and Then, the Value and Neces- 
sity Having Been Demonstrated and Its 
Publicity Value Being Apparent, Gives 
the Job to Congressman George H. 
Bender—Later Relents and Gives Chair- 
man Authority To Appoint Special Sub- 
committee To Investigate Racketeering 
and Extortion—Why? 


SPEECH 
CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, to understand the situation, ob- 
tain an answer to the above question, a 
rather lengthy factual statement is nec- 
essary. 

THE LECISLATIVE REORGANIZATION ACT 

In an effort to promote efficiency and 
economy in the use of the legislative 
powers conferred upon Congress by the 
first 15 words of the Federal Constitu- 
tion,* the Legislative Reorganization 
Act* and subsequent amendments were 
adopted, The fact that the act carried 
fringe benefits for Congressmen un- 
doubtedly contributed to its early adop- 
tion, prevented a more thorough study 
of its provisions, which, in defining the 


* All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States. 
* Public Law 601, 79th Cong. 
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jurisdiction of the Committee on Ex- 

penditures in the Executive Depart- 

ments, are confusing. 

The prior excessive use by congres- 
sional committees, regular and special, 
of the authority to make investigations 
and hold hearings caused the Congress to 
limit the number of regular standing 
committees of the House to 19. The 
practice of appointing special commit- 
tees without adequate consideration of 
the need was, for a short time, discon- 
tinued. 

COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, FOR- 
MERLY COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 
One of the 19 regular standing com- 

mittees of the House recognized by the 

Legislative Reorganization Act, herein- 

after referred to as the Reorganization 

Act, was the Committee on Expenditures 

in the Executive Departments.“ 

That committee was a 1927 consolida- 
tion of 11 former committees charged 
with the authority to investigate ex- 
penditures in 11 executive departments.“ 

The Reorganization Act and the Rules 
of the House gave that committee the 
same authority previously exercised by 
the 11 investigatory committees.“ The 
Committee on Government Operations,“ 
previously the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments, will 
hereinafter be referred to as the com- 
mittee. 

It has been my privilege to serve con- 
tinuously on the committee since Jan- 
uary 14, 1935.“ 

When the Republicans obtained con- 
trol of the House in 1947, because of 
seniority I was entitled to be named as 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Education and Labor or chairman of the 
Committee on Government Operations. 
Because no Member can hold two chair- 
manships, I was forced to make a choice 
and chose the chairmanship of the lat- 
ter committee. 

Since 1937, when the sitdown strikes, 
following the pattern and methods of 
the Communists, who, in 1924," had in- 
filtrated into the labor movement, came 
to Michigan, I have becn interested and 
active in efforts to expose and curb the 
unlawful methods, the vicious practices, 
employed by Communists in connection 
with labor disputes. 

As early as June 1, 1937, from the well 
of the House,’ naming some 40 individ- 
uals, I called attention to the fact that 
Communists were attempting to gain 
control of the labor organizations and 
were at that time a dangerous threat to 
our Government. That talk antedated 
by 16 years and 6 months the state- 
ment of J. Edgar Hoover, Director of 
the FBI—dquoted in John Fisher’s arti- 
cle in the Chicago Tribune and Wash- 
ington Times-Herald of February 8, 


6 seins Law 601, 79th Cong., sec. 121 

H. Res. 7, 70th Cong., Ist scss. 

*Public Law 601, 79th Cong., sec. 121 (b) 
(1) (h); House Rule XI, 8, 83a Cong. 

H. Res. 647, 82d Cong. 

H. Res. 50, 74th Cong. 

Talks in House, June 1 and 7, 1937. 

See S. Rept. No. 14, 68th Cong., st sess, 

* CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 1937, p. 5168 et 
seq. 
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1954 —to the effect that Communist 
domination over trade unions operating 
in the maritime, mining, electrical, and 
communication fields poses a major and 
dangerous threat to our national se- 
curity. 

That threat was long recognized by 
the FBI and thinking people, who knew 
the facts, but was ignored or condoned 
in 1937—far more dangerous now—dis- 
regarded by law-enforcing officials, by 
legislative bodies—and in at least 1 State, 
West Virginia "—by vote-seeking politi- 
cians; and by the last 2 administrations. 

Within the last year and after the press 
had, through news stories and editori- 
als,” called special attention to the dan- 
ger which was exposed in hearings held 
by two legislative subcommittees for 
whose existence I was responsible,” the 
present administration seemed to realize 
in part the situation.” 

In this connection with this effort—to 
protect union as well as nonunion em- 
ployees—I made many investigations,“ 
many speeches, both in Congress and 
elsewhere, and because of my frank, fac- 
tual statements by a certain section of 
the press and its commentators, was la- 
beled as “antiunion,” “antilabor,” and 
“a labor baiter.” 


3 See Appendix A, Fisher article in Wash- 
ington Times-Herald of February 8, 1954. 

= Unions and the Courts in West Virginia, 
address by Robert G. Kelly, 67th annual 
meeting of the West Virginia Bar Associa- 
tion, September 5, 1953, e. g.: 

In no State in modern times has labor 
had a greater impact on State government. 
This is particularly true with regard to the 
executive branch, where freedom of unions 
to do as they please is notorious. While less 
apparent in the legislative and judicial 
branches, one must be blind to deny the ap- 
parent effect there.“. 

“In West Virginia but little curb has been 
imposed upon labor's so-called right to strike 
and picket, regardless of the public interest 
or the right of others to be secure in their 
persons and property. I have never been 
able to find in our basic law any founda- 
tion of a sacred right to enter into and 
carry out a conspiracy to cause others to 
breach contracts of employment or to close 
places of business or for mobs to prevent 
use of public streets and sidewalks. How- 
ever, these special privileges seem secure to 
labor in West Virginia. It is to be regretted 
that the rights of those who want to work, 
of innocent bystanders, and of the gen- 
ern] public are not so secure.” 

See appendix B. quotes from editorials. 

33 Sce appendix C, (1) copy of order ap- 
pointing Subcommittee of Committce on 
Government Operations; and (2) of order 
appointing Subcommittee of Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

* Excerpt from the President's message on 
Inbor-management relations, Jan. 11, 1954; 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 112: 

“The act presently prohibits an employer 
from making payments to a union to assist 
in the financing of union welfare funds un- 
less the fund meets certain standards. ‘These 
standards are not adequate to protect and 
conserve these funds that are held in trust 
for the welfare of individual union mem- 
bers. It is my recommendation that Con- 
gress initiate a thorough study of welfare 
and pension funds covered by collective-bar- 
gaining agreements, with a view of enacting 
such legislation as will protect and conserve 
these funds for the millions of working men 
and women who are the bencficiarics.” 

1 Sce appendix D, list of labor hearings 
held by Crare E. Horrman in 80th Cong. 
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None of these charges had or has the 
slightest foundation in fact, for I have 
always expressed the opinion that 
unions—their affairs properly conducted 
under the direction of the membership 
were not only beneficial but necessary, 
if in mass-production industries workers 
were to be treated as women and men. 

As a member of the House Committee 
on Education and Labor, which wrote 
the House version of the Taft-Hartley 
Act—and under the direction of Fred 
Hartley, who was chairman of that com- 
mittee during the 80th Congress, and 
also as chairman of the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments—it was my privilege to, as chair- 
man of a subcommittee, make investiga- 
tions and hold hearings which exposed 
the abuses of labor legislation, disregard 
of court orders, violation of law gen- 
erally, and racketeering practiced in con- 
nection with labor disputes.” 

No complaint was ever made by my 
colleagues on the committees that those 
investigations or hearings were improp- 
erly conducted, witnesses unfairly 
treated, or the conclusions reached not 
supported by the record. Reports giving 
conclusions, making recommendations 
were written, adopted, printed, and be- 
came a part of official. congressional 
records. 

During the goth Congress, I had 
obtained an amendment to the rules 
which extended the authority of the 
committee to make investigations and 
hold hearings.” 

When, in the 80th Congress, it was my 
privilege to become chairman of the com- 
mittee, to expedite the work of the com- 
mittee, desiring to give each member a 
part therein, I appointed five subcom- 
mittees “—attempted to give to each a 
definite share of committee work. That 
laid the foundation of my trouble. 

Because of the provisions of the Re- 
organization Act, it was impossible to 
establish definite lines beyond which the 
jurisdiction of one subcommittee should 
not go. The result was that on occasion 
one subcommittee found itself investi- 
gating and holding hearings, making re- 
ports, which might well have fallen with- 
in the jurisdiction of another committee. 
However, there was no serious conflict. 

When the Democrats returned to 
Power and organized the 8ist and 82d 
Congresses, subcommittees with the same 
jurisdiction were retained. 

When the Republicans again took over 
control in the 83d Congress, as chairman 
I, again, with the committee’s approval, 
established five regular subcommittees 
and outlined the jurisdiction of each. I 
retained the chairmanship of the sub- 
committee which passed upon reorgani- 
zation plans, though the activities of that 
committee were very limited. 

This was due to the fact that, as the 
Teorganization plans came up, I sched- 


“See appendix D, list of labor hearings 
held by CLARE E. HorrMan in 80th Cong. 

* H. Res. 90, 80th Cong., Ist sess, passed 
February 10, 1947. 

“Subcommittee on Surplus Property, Sub- 
committee on State Department, Subcom- 
mittee on Extra Legal Activities in Depart- 
ments, Subcommittee on Publicity and 
Propaganda, Subcommittee on Procurement 
&nd Buildings, 
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uled hearings on many of them before 
the full committee—the reason being 
that, coming from the administration, 
and the Republican margin being so 
narrow, a decision as to whether the 
plan should be reported or rejected would 
obviously be obtained more quickly and 
would more accurately represent the 
views of the members than if we were 
forced to go through the procedure first 
with the subcommittee, then with the 
full committee. 

Ten reorganization plans were sub- 
mitted by the administration during the 
first session of the 83d Congress. On 
plans 3, 4, and 5, no hearings were held, 
no disapproving resolutions having been 
introduced. Of the remainder, with the 
exception of plans 7, 8, 9, and 10 all were 
heard by the full committee and all were 
approved.” 

I named as chairmen of the regular 
subcommittees R. WALTER RIEHLMAN, 
Military Operations Subcommittee; 
Georce H. BND ER, Public Accounts Sub- 
committee; Mrs. CEC. M. Harven, Inter- 
governmental Relations Subcommittee; 
CHARLES B. Brownson, International Op- 
erations Subcommittee. 

During the 8lst Democratic Congress 
a subcommittee, at Government expense, 
traveled to the Far East.” Another went 
to Europe.“ Still another took a 42-day 
trip around the world at Government 
expense and in a Government plane.” 
Only one report was adopted and 
printed.“ 

In 1953 the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. Brownson], who has been most ac- 
tive in stripping me of authority while 
seeking funds for his own subcommittee, 
with the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Meraner], a member of his subcommittee, 
took another 24-day inspection trip, 
from September 27 to October 24. 

That subcommittee traveled from 
Washington to San Francisco to Hono- 
lulu, to Tokyo, to Korea, to Tokyo, to 
Manila, to Honolulu, to San Francisco, 
to Washington, D. C. 

It also took along Maurice J, Mountain 
and Edward C. Kennelly as staff director 
and counsel, as well as a representative 
from the State Department, apparently 
as liaison man. 

The reported cost of the trip was 
$1,311.75. That, however, was not the 
total cost. That figure does not include 
the cost of transportation by Govern- 
ment plane, the cost of Government per- 
sonnel. The figure given represents the 
$9 per diem cost of 3 committee, 2 staff 
members, not other costs. 

Had the trip been made by commercial 
airlines for a party of five, by chartered 
plane, the cost would have been, in a 
Dc-4, $51,514.75; in a DC-6, $79,301.75. 
Had the trip been made on a commercial 
plane, first-class reservation with berth, 
the transportation cost would have been 


Committee calendar. 

= Lovre Special Subcommittee to the Far 
East, 81st Cong. (no report printed). 

* Blatnik Special Subcommittee to Europe, 
8lst Cong. (no report printed). 

™ Bonner Subcommittee Around the World, 
82d Cong. (report printed). 

= ith Intermediate Report, Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 
82d Cong., title “Federal Supply Management 
(Overseas Survey),” H. Rept. No. 1894, 
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$8,999. These figures, however, do not 
include costs of meals or lodgings away 
from the plane. In addition to the $1,- 
311.75 voucher, Mr. BROWNSON vouchered 
expenses of $124.69, for transportation, 
and “room rent.” 

Mrs. HARDEN, now by my appointment 
chairman of the regular Subcommit- 
tee on Intergovernmental Relations; Mr. 
Brownson, likewise by my appointment 
chairman of the Subcommittee on 
International Operations; and Mr. 
Meaper, Republican Representative from 
the Second District of Michigan, with 
one minority staff member, Mrs. Anna- 
bell Zue, went on the trip around the 
world. That subcommittee, which was 
under the chairmanship of Representa- 
tive Bonner, of North Carolina, made a 
lengthy and instructive report. Other 
members of the committee, including Mr. 
RIEHLMAN, chairman of the regular Sub- 
committee on Military Operations, and 
Mr. BENDER, chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Public Accounts, were also abroad 
on one or two occasions. 

It has been the chairman of these reg- 
ular subcommittees who, with the mem- 
bers of their subcommittees—all evident- 
ly and naturally desiring to expand their 
own staffs and extend their authority to 
travel and hold hearings, have aggres- 
sively acted in denying me authority to 
expose and curb exortion and other 
abuses by lawless individuals.“ 

Again, I spent considerable time in pre- 
paring rules of procedure, and the rules 
proposed for consideration by the Re- 
publican members of the committee were, 
with 1 or 2 minor amendments, adopted 
by the full committee.“ 

Those rules remained in force and gave 
efficient hearings. They were changed 
on July 15, 1953, when the committee 
liquidated, within 10 days, all of the 
special subcommittees, including the one 
Special Subcommittee on Racketeering 
Activities. 

In my opinion, based upon not less 
than 16 years of experience, the quick- 
est, most economical, and efficient way 
to settle two-thirds of the complaints 
made to a standing committee is through 
the appointment of special 3-man sub- 
committees. This, in my judgment, is 
true because usually it is comparative- 
ly easy to, at all times, obtain the pres- 
ence of at least 2 members of a 3-man 
subcommittee, who are to some extent 
familiar with the question at issue. If 
such a subcommittee encounters a con- 
troversial issue calling for political con- 
sideration, it can institute an investiga- 
tion and then refer the whole matter 
back to the full committee. This view 
was finally adopted by the committee“ 
over Democratic protest. 

Thereafter several special subcommit- 
tees, sometimes calling for 3, sometimes 
5, members were authorized. One, the 
Special Subcommittee on German Con- 
sulate/American House Program under 


„ CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, July 17, 1953, 
p. 9352, et seq. Also minutes of committee 
meetings of July 15 and July 24, 1953. 

æ Committee minutes, January 26 and Feb- 
ruary 18,1953. See appendix E, rules adopted 
by Committee on Government Operations on 
January 26 and February 18, 1953. 

* Committee minutes, February 18, 1953. 
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the chairmanship of Mr. MILLER Of New 
York, very quickly obtained satisfactory 
action in connection with the State De- 
partment’s housing program in Ger- 
many.” 

Another subcommittee of 3 was ap- 
pointed, at the request of 2 Senators 
and a Congressman, to investigate the 
awarding of a contract for the repair of 
aircraft for a distressed-labor area.“ 
While the facts developed did not result 
in the awarding of the specific contract 
to the distressed area, the plight of that 
area was called to the attention of re- 
sponsible authorities for such-other as- 
sistance as could properly and lawfully 
be granted. 

In anticipation of an attempt to solve 
certain complaints which had been 
made, other special subcommittees were 
authorized but never actually estab- 
lished by the appointment of com- 
mittee members. Staff investigations 
showed the complaints to be without 
sufficient sustaining evidence to warrant 
hearings. 

Being aware of the existence of a gi- 
frantic, vicious conspiracy to collect mil- 
lions, if not billions, of dollars from 
union as well as nonunion workers, from 
individuals and corporations engaged in 
business and from the Government it- 
self, on June 4, 1953, I appointed a spe- 
cial subcommittee of 3, consisting of 
Mr. BENDER, of Ohio, Mr. Conpon, of 
California, with myself as chairman, to 
investigate and hold hearings in this 
field. 

The purpose of the subcommittee was 
to expose the activities of those engaged 
in that conspiracy and to report, 
through the full committee, to the Con- 
gress as to whether additional Federal 
legislation would be advisable, and, in- 
cidentally, to call the attention of the 
Department of Justice to the obvious 
violations of Federal. statutes where 
prosecutions seemed to be advisable. 

Realizing that the House Committee 
on Education and Labor would, as a leg- 
islative committee, write such legisla- 
tion, I requested the chairman of that 
committee, SAMUEL K. MCCONNELL, JR., 
to appoint a similar subcommittee. He 
appointed such a subcommittee on June 
6, 1953,” naming Wir SMITH, of Kan- 
fas, as chairman, PHIL M. LANDRUM, of 
Georgia, as the Democratic member, and 
naming me as the second Republican 
member. 

This gave us a joint subcommittee of 
five, over which, at my request, WINT 
Srtixn presided as chairman.” He per- 
formed a most difficult task in a very 
judicious and efficient manner. The 
field work was done by experienced in- 
yestigators on the staff of the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, under 
the direction of William F. McKenna,” 


German Consulate/America House Pro- 
gram, hearings, February 17, 1953; H. Rept. 
No. 168, 3d Cong., Ist sess., Ist intermediate 
report of committee. 

Fontana School of Aeronautics, Inc., 
hearings, February 27, 1953. 

™ Appendix C (2) copy of order appointing 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

™ McKenna had established an enviable 
Teputation through his work which blocked 
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who had as his assistants Clyde W. 
Smith, Lester P. Condon, and, on the 
last Detroit hearings, Murray W. Jack- 
son. 

The two subcommittees authorized to 
investigate racketeering, extortion, and 
other subjects, held joint hearings at 
Detroit, Mich., on June 8, 11, 12, and 13, 
1953. Those hearings were printed and 
a report, signed by all members of both 
subcommittees, except Mr. CONDON, was 
subsequently accepted by the full Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, filed 
with the House, and printed as a House 
report.“ 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Education and Labor had, on June 23, 
1953, appointed a second subcommittee 
to participate in such a hearing.“ The 
two subcommittees held joint hearings 
at Kansas City, Mo.” on June 29 and 30, 
July 1, 2, and 3, 1953. Those hearings 
were printed and a unanimous report of 
the Labor Subcommittee, signed by WINT 
SmITH, Wincate H. Lucas, and myself, 
is now pending before the Labor Com- 
mittee. 


On June 29, 1953, knowing that Con- 
gress was about to adjourn, and being 
fully aware of the desire of certain com- 
mittee members to travel and hold hear- 
ings not only in this country but abroad, 
and thinking there was need for prac- 
ticing economy, I wrote the subcommit- 
tee chairmen™ suggesting that they 
limit their activities and curtail their 
staff to 1 professional and 1 clerical 
member while Congress was not in ses- 
gion. 


I was fully aware that this suggestion 
would not meet with the approval of the 
subcommittee chairmen. Naturally, be- 
ing ambitious, each subcommittee chair- 
man desired a little empire of his own 
with his own staff, unhampered by any 
restraints imposed by the chairman of 
the committee. However, I was in error 
in assuming that, if the subcommittee 
chairmen did not agree to my first sug- 
gestion, they would suggest a compro- 
mise and perhaps “bargain collectively” 
with me on that subject. 


a 85 ½ million claim against the Govern- 
ment (Home Loan Bank Board) by numerous 
investors in Long Beach Federal Savings and 
Loan Association, of Long Beach, Calif., 
which had overlong been in litigation in 
the courts, McKenna, who at first was Gov- 
ernment counsel, later counsel for the Re- 
publican minority, assisted by minority 
members MILLER of New York and HOFFMAN 
of Michigan, blocked the attempt to end 
legal opposition to the payment of the claim. 
Congressman CHET HOLIFTIELD, of the 19th 
District of California, had headed a special 
subcommittee during the sist and 82d Con- 
gresses in an effort to compel the Federal 
Government to cease its opposition to the 
payment of this claim. See appendix F, ex- 
tension of remarks of CLARg E. HOFFMAN in 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of July 7, 1952, vol. 
98, pt. 11, pp. A4853—A4857. 

= H. Rept. No. 1324, 83d Cong., 2d sess. 

™ See appendix G, copy of order appoint- 
ing second Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

At the Kansas City hearings, Congress- 
man JEFFREY P. HILLILSON, of that district, 
served in place of Mr. BENDER. 

“ See appendix H. letter of June 29, 1953, 
to subcommittee chairmen. 
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Had I desired to be arbitrary, as some 
looking for an excuse for their own arbi- 
trary actions have subsequently charged, 
all I had to do was to have waited until 
Congress adjourned in July and then 
refused to sign their salary and expense 
vouchers. ‘That authority was then 
vested exclusively in me. 

The resolution allocating funds to the 
committee for the full committee and 
the subcommittees contained a provision 
that the expenses incurred not only by 
the full committee but by all regular 
subcommittees and special subcommit- 
tees were to be approved for payment 
only when the voucher was signed by the 
chairman of the full committee.” 

I had protested that requirement dur- 
ing the 80th Congress, for the reason 
that, while I trusted the subcommittee 
chairmen to act wisely and economic- 
cally, inasmuch as I could not oversee 
all of their activities, I objected to being 
required to sign vouchers for expendi- 
tures when I had no personal knowledge 
of either the wisdom of, nor the-neces- 
sity for, such expenditures, nor of the 
efficiency of their staff members. At 
that time, that is, during the 80th Con- 
gress, at my request, I had been relieved 
of that responsibility. I had no objec- 
tion to like procedure during the 83d 
Congress. 

That did not mean I favored estab- 
lishing subcommittees as autonomous 
bodies, which has now been done.” 

My position was that I would not sign 
vouchers for the payment of salaries and 
expenses which were incurred without 
my knowledge. 

Instead of suggesting to me that my 
request for a curtailment of their activi- 
ties was unreasonable, the chairmen and 
members of the regular subcommittees— 
at least a majority of them—evidently 
got together and formulated a plan of 
action to in effect establish their own 
subcommittees as regular standing com- 
mittees of the House, and to end my 
investigation of extortion. 

On the 15th day of July 1953, they 
came into the regular meeting of the 
committee with a resolution,” which was 
offered by Mr. Osmers, of New Jersey, 
as their spokesman, and which was 
adopted by the committee.” 

That resolution not only gave to the 
regular subcommittees the same author- 
ity given the regular standing commit- 
tees of the House, thus in effect increas- 
ing from 19 to 24 the regular standing 
committees of the House, but it abolished 
the special subcommittces I had estab- 
lished, none of which, except one, here- 
inafter referred to, had operated or 
was operating. 


See appendix I. H. Res. 150, 83d Cong., 


Ist sess. 

“ See appendix H. H. J. Res. 339, 83d Cong., 
Ist sess. 

See appendix K. Osmers resolution adopt- 
ed on July 15, 1953. 

= Committee minutes, July 15, 1953. Re- 
publican members of the committee—except 
Mrs. Crvurcn, of Hlinois: Mr. Jupp, of Minne- 
sota; Mr. McDowovei, of California; and 
Mrs. Sr. GEORGE, of New York; who were not 
Present, and Mr. HmLLELSON, of Missouri. 
who voted present“ joined with the Demo- 
crats (except Mr. Connon, of California, who 
voted present“) in denying my request. 


. 
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Notwithstanding the provisions of the 
Reorganization Act, the House now has 
More than 27 regular standing and 
Special committees. 

The Osmers resolution also denied to 
me the authority exercised by every other 
Chairman of every other regular stand- 
ing committee of the House; that is, 
the authority to appoint special sub- 
committees and direct their activities. 

Subsequently, a request was made by 
me for an extension of the life of the 
Subcommittee which had been investi- 
gating racketeering and extortion. That 
request was denied. On July 24, 1953, 
the committee adopted 2 resolutions— 
1 extending that subcommittee for 60 
days to complete investigation in Kan- 
Sas City, and the second, extending the 
life of the same subcommittee for the 
Same period to complete the Detroit in- 
vestigation,” the 60-day limitation being 
& restriction which made effective action 
impossible and which temporarily at 
least, gave comfort to the extortionists. 

Some of the committee members had 
argued, first, that there was no neces- 
sity for such hearings, and, second, that 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
mas had no jurisdiction over the sub- 

ect. 

Later, those objections were apparent- 
ly abandoned. The administration itself 
stressed the necessity, in the President’s 
message on January 11, 1954, on labor- 
management relations, of a study of the 
manner in which health and welfare 
pends were administered—see footnote 

o. 14. 

Precedents and the language of the 
Reorganization Act itself sustained the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, 

In one instance in the press, and on 
the floor of the House, some of the com- 
mittee members attempted to justify 
their action in liquidating the special 
Subcommittee which had done such a 
good job, and, among other things, 
Stated: 

Mr. LANTAFF, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
July 17, 1953, page 9352: 

I join with the gentleman from Call- 
fornia in the statement he is making, and 
I want to say that all of us regret that the 
Chairman of the committee has seen fit to 


aS this so-called famlly controversy in pub- 
g; 


Mr. HOLIFIELD, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
July 17, 1953, page 9352: 

During the past 7 months the chairman 
ot the full committee has seen fit to appoint 
12 special 3-man subcommittees for investi- 
ative purposes. 


Note: Only one of these subcommittees 
Was actually functioning. Two others 
completed their work, and no one 
had yet been named to any of the others. 
I will say that this (passage of the resolu- 
tion by Mr. Osmens) was brought about by 
many different actions by the chairman of 
the full committee which were not in accord 
wich the viewpoint of the members of the 
committee. Among those ms was the 
&ppointing of a multitude of subcommittees, 
3-man subcommittees, which conflicted with 
the jurisdiction of the standing subcom- 
mittees. 
eras ie © 


* Committee minutes, July 24, 1953. 
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Note: Rule 3 expressly gave the chair- 
man authority to appoint special sub- 
committees, and in no way had the juris- 
diction of any subcommittee been in- 
terfered with. 

Mr. MCCORMACK, CONGRESSIONAL 
REcoRrD, July 17, 1953, page 9354: 

In taking the action we did, he ought to 
thank us, in a sense, because we absolved 
him of any opportunity of engaging in even 
any unintentional arbitrary actions. So I 
do not apologize at all for anything I did. 


Mr. Brown of Ohio, CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, July 17, 1953, page 9353: 

That I join in expressing deep regret that 
there has been any misunderstanding over 
the House Committee on Government Oper- 
ations the other day. * ' We have had, I 
might say very frankly, Mr. Speaker, an in- 
tolerable situation develop in our commit- 
tee. * But I voted for the resolution 
because I thought it was necessary to cor- 
rect the intolerable situation in which our 
committee found itself, and to protect the 
integrity of the membership of our com- 
mittee and of the subcommittees. 


Note: Why did he not define the “in- 
tolerable situation“? 

And, of good measure, the gentleman 
from Ohio also said: 

We realize that our chairman Is getting 
old. Like many cf us, he is growing in age. 
Perhaps he has not been well. Some of us 
have not been. I have not been well myself. 
Sometimes I get a bit testy, for which I often 
turn around and apologize once in awhile. 


Although he struck these statements 


from the revision of his remarks, they 


were widely quoted in the press. 

Note: Mr. Brown does not allege—he 
cannot truthfully charge—that either 
age, ill health, or anything else has kept 
me from performing my full duty. 

Nor did the gentleman from Ohio cite 
any specific instance of testiness; and 
my so-called criticism of the subcom- 
mittees to which he referred will, by 
reference to a copy of the letter written 
the subcommittee chairman—appendix 
H—be shown to be no criticism whatso- 
ever, just an economy suggestion. 

It is significant that each member 
seeking to defend his action used only 
general language. No one laid on the 
line a specific statement or charge of im- 
proper conduct or action on the part of 
the chairman. Even one alleged to be a 
thief is entitled to be told what he stole, 
when, where, and from whom. 

Mr. BENDER, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
July 17, 1953, page 9354: 

I do not believe that the chairman of any 
committee here, irrespective of how much we 
love him, has the right to be constitutionally 
unconstitutional all the time. * * And I 
have put up with considerable malarky on 
occasions. I have tried on every occasion to 
stand by him here on the floor and in com- 
mittee, and sometimes when the gentleman 
would be hopelessly negative I would find 
myself in a rather awkward predica- 
ment. 1 do not like to be bullywagged 
any more than anyone else does. 


Note: Why not be specific and cite 
the chairman's offenses? I have chal- 
lenged the gentleman to name one 
example. 

Mr. Benner, Cleveland News, January 
14, 1954, interview by Webb Seely: 

Question. Has Con an HOFFMAN 
abused his power by asking for his own sub- 
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committee to investigate labor racketeering 
here and elsewhere? 

Answer. He has. Horrmam has organized 
special committees at the drop of the hat. 
He does this without consulting other mem- 
bers of the Government Operations Commit- 
tee. He has so many special activities he is 
abusing his power. I won’t be a party to 
anything illegal. 

Question. What was illegal about Repre- 
3 HorrMan’s racketeering commit- 
Se £ 

Answer. Setting up and obviously abusing 
his power. I won't be a party to doing any- 
thing wrong. 


Reprinted in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
January 18, 1954, page 370. s 

Mr. BENDER’s charge that the chairman 
acted illegally is an iHustration of either 
his lack of knowledge or a deliberate mis- 
representation.“ Committee rule 3 until 
repealed by the committee on July 15, 
1953, expressly authorized the chairman 
to appoint special subcommittees con- 
sisting of two or more members.“ 


Mr. BENDER was present on January 
26, 1953.“ when the rule was discussed 
and adopted, and he voted in favor of 
that rule. Moreover, Mr. BENDER served 
without objection on a special three-man 
subcommittee.“ Why did he twice de- 
liberately make a false statement? 


Following the action of the full com- 
mittee on July 24, 1953, I immediately 
requested Wint SMITH, chairman of the 
subcommittee which had been appointed 
by the chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor, to ask for 
the continuation of his subcommittee. 

Mr. Smrra made that request, and, on 
November 13, 1953, the chairman of the 
Committee on Education and Labor au- 
thorized a subcommittee, naming Mr. 
Situ as chairman, Mr. LANDRUM as the 
Democratic member, and me as the sec- 
ond Republican member, to complete 
the investigations we had previously 
started at Detroit and Chicago.“ 


That subcommittee held hearings on 
November 23, 24, 25, and 27, 1953, which 
hearings have been printed, and there 
is pending before the Labor Committee 


See remarks of CLARE E. HOFFMAN in CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of January 18, 1954, pp. 
369-375. 5 

“Rule 3 of Rules of Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations in Committee Calendar 
No. 1, March 1, 1953: 

“Rute 3. A majority of the committee shall 
constitute a quorum; provided, however, that 
special subcommittees consisting of two or 
more members—at least one of whom shall 
be a member of the minority—may be ap- 
pointed by the chairman, and in such case, 
one member of the special subcommittee 
shall be a quorum for the purpose of taking 
sworn testimony only, provided that the 
other member or members of the special sub- 
committee shall have received reasonable 
notice thereof. Four members of a regular 
subcommittee shall constitute a quorum.” 

Committee minutes, January 26 and 
February 18, 1953. 

“Special Subcommittee To Investigate 
Federal-State Cooperation in Enforcement of 
Anti-Racketeering Laws and the Labor-Man- 
agement Relations Act, 1947, and other Fed- 
eral Labor Legislation, Crare E. HOFFMAN, 
chairman, Mr. BENDER and Mr. CONDON. 


“See appendix L, order appointing third 


Subcommittee of the Committee on Educa- 


tion and Labor, 
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the subcommittee’s unanimous report 
thereon. 

Following the hearings held in June 
in Detroit and the hearings held at 
Kansas City in late June and early July, 
some twenty-odd indictments were re- 
turned. Following the hearings held at 
Detroit in November, the United States 
district attorney announced that he 
would make an investigation and take 
appropriate action, and some indict- 
ments were subsequently returned. 

The press, especially the three Detroit 
papers, the News, the Times, and the 
Free Press; the Kansas City Star, the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, the Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune, the Des Moines Reg- 
ister and Tribune, and the Chicago Trib- 
une, gave favorable publicity to the De- 
troit and Kansas City hearings. In edi- 
torials from these and other papers, the 
necessity for such hearings was repeat- 
edly pointed out.“ 

An article in the February 1954 issue 
of the Sign, Big Racket in Small Change, 
by Milton Lomask,“ and a story in the 
March 9, 1954, issue of Look, How Labor 
Bosses Get Rich, by Clark Mollenhoff,” 
will give some idea of the nationwide 
interest in and scope of the subject. 

In the meantime, the members of the 
full committee were forced to the con- 
clusion, through statements which I had 
made and filed with them, that the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations had 
jurisdiction over the subject matter. 

The committee was also apparently 
convinced from statements inserted in 
the record that the public was demand- 
ing that these hearings be continued. 

In fact, the administration itself ap- 
parently seemed to be convinced that 
millions of dollars which had been en- 
trusted to those handling union health 
and welfare funds were being wasted, 
perhaps misappropriated. 

As previously stated, the President, on 
January 11, 1954, in his message to Con- 
gress on labor-management relations, in- 
cluded a paragraph on the subject— 
footnote No. 14. : 

The committee may have reached the 
conclusion that not only were the pro- 
posed investigations which I was asking 
authority to continue necessary, but that 
they would provide a publicity band- 
wagon on which politicians might ride 
into office. This conclusion I reached 
because neither the committee as a 
group, nor any individual member there- 
or, so far as I know, ever uttered 1 word 
of criticism as to the manner in which 
the hearings which I held or in which I 
participated had been conducted or 
found 1 word of fault with the results 
which had been obtained; nevertheless, 
at every opportunity, denied me the au- 
thority to continue such investigations 
and hearings. 

On January 20, 1954, I presented to the 
committee a resolution asking for au- 
thority to continue to investigate racke- 
teering and extortion, to determine the 
necessity of amending the Taft-Hartley 


“ Appendix B. quotes from editorials. 
Appendix M, article in the Sign, February 
1954. 


“ Appendix N, article in Look, March 9, 
1954. 
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Act and the advisability of writing addi- 
tional legislation to protect interstate 
commerce and the civil rights of the citi- 


ns. 

A substitute resolution was offered by 
Mr. Osme_nrs, using substantially the same 
language carried in the resolution which 
I had offered, but granting the authority 
to make such investigation to Mr. Ben- 
der,” the announced candidate for the 
Republican primary nomination for Sen- 
ator from Ohio. 

That substitute, as has been previously 
stated, was adopted by a vote of 19 to 1; 
7 Republicans being present and voting, 
9 Democrats being present and voting, 
2 Republicans and 1 Democrat absent 
but voting aye by proxy; 1 Republican, 
Mrs. CHURCH, and 4 Democrats, Messrs. 
Dawson, Conpon, Fountain, and PIL- 
CHER present but not voting; 5 Republi- 
cans, Messrs. Granam, Jupp, McDon- 
oven, MILLER, and Porr, absent and not 
voting. 

The committee action giving the Sub- 
committee on Public Accounts authority 
to do the things which I had requested 
authority to do, while denying that au- 
thority to me as chairman of a special 
subcommittee, was a confession that the 
committee’s previous position was 
wrong—an acknowledgment that I was 
right; that the committee itself did have 
jurisdiction over the subject matter, and 
that the hearings which I had brought 
about and in which I had participated 
had performed a valuable and necessary 
service. 

Keeping in mind the fact that Mr. 
BenpEr’s regular subcommittee had no 
jurisdiction over the proposed investiga- 
tion, the committee action was, in effect, 
the appointment of a special subcommit- 
tee—to perform a function which the 
committee had denied me as chairman 
of the full committee. 

Mr. BND ER, for his Public Accounts 
Subcommittee, requested, and the House 
Committee on Administration approved, 
$100,000, but when that resolution, House 
Resolution 419,” came before the House 
on February 25, 1954, it was, on a stand- 
ing vote, recommitted to the Committee 
on House Administration.“ 

Then, on March 4, Mr. BENDER went 
before a subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on House Administration with a re- 
quest for $52,000, for-his regular Public 
Accounts Subcommittee—no request for 
funds to uncover extortion and racket- 
eering; Mr. RIEHLMAN requested, for his 
Military Operations Subcommittee, $51,- 
000, and Mr. Brownson requested, for 
his International Operations Subcom- 
mittee, $52,000." 

The special subcommittee which I had 
appointed would probably have com- 
pleted the work for less than $50,000. Our 
expenses in the previous hearings had 


Appendix O, resolution of CLARE E. HOFF- 
MAN of January 20, 1954. 

“ Appendix P, Osmers’ resolution of Janu- 
ary 20, 1954. 

Appendix Q. H. Res. 419, 83d Cong., 2d 
Bess, 


u CONGRESSIONAL Reconp, February 25, 1954, 
p. 2192. 

” Appendix R, H. Res. 468, 83d Cong., 2d 
sess. 
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been far less than the $52,000 now asked 
by Mr. Benver; in fact, the total ex- 
penses—including salaries of investiga- 
tors charged wholly to that investigation, 
although some work was done on other 
matters, for the previous hearings, were 
but $40,322.98. 

We come now to the reasons for the 
committee action when, on three occa- 
sions,” it denied me the authority to 
make the investigations, hold the hear- 
ings—authority which they subsequent- 
ly conferred upon Mr. BENDER. He has 
never, so far as I know, previous to this 
occasion, expressed any condemnation 
of labor racketeering or extortion or of 
unlawful activities in the jukebox or 
the herseracing businesses, which have 
resulted in the paying of tribute to 
crooks. 

The real issue in the proposed hear- 
ings, if I understand the press releases 
correctly, will be to determine whether 
the Hobbs amendment to the Antiracket- 
eering Act of 1934 is being flagrantly 
violated, whether that law needs amend- 
ment. Mr. Benner voted against the 
adoption of the Hobbs amendment. I 
spoke for it, voted for it, and, after it 
was enacted, a special subcommittee, of 
which I was chairman, and which I 
appointed during the 80th Congress, and, 
notwithstanding the opinion of the then 
Attorney General that the law was not 
being violated at Philadelphia, Pa., de- 
veloped facts which resulted in the in- 
dictment and conviction of a union and 
some of its officers for a violation of that 
act.“ 

The action of the committee on the 
15th and the 24th of July 1953 and the 
20th of January 1954 are not the only 
times that I have been opposed by an 
overwhelming majority of the committee. 

On July 1, 1953, R. WALTER RIEHLMAN; 
Ceci. M. HARDEN; GEORGE H. BENDER; 
CHARLES B. Brownson; GEORGE MEADER; 
FRANK C. OSMERS, JR., CLARENCE J, 
Brown; Lovis E. GRAHAM; WALTER H. 
JUDD; GORDON L. MCDONOUGH; KATHARINE 
ST. GEORGE; WILLIAM E, MILLER; RICHARD 
H. Porr; WILLIAM L. Dawson; CHET HOL- 
JFIELD; Frank M. KARSTEN; Jonn W. 
McCormack; BILL LANTAFF; FRANK IKARD; 
Jack B. BROOKS; THOMAS J, Dopp; ROBERT 
H. Mottonan; L. H. Fountain; J. L. 
PiıLcuer, members of the committee, filed 
a report favoring H. R. 5228, which I had 
opposed, and insisted on putting through 
the House that bill to give the Comp- 
troller General, on retirement because of 
disability or after the expiration of his 
term, an annual pension of $17,500 dur- 
ing life. 

That bill also provided that, if a Comp- 
troller General who had served less than 
10 years retired because of disability, 
even though he had served but a day, he 
should receive a pension of $8,750 per 
year. 


"Committee minutes of July 15 and July 
24, 1953, and of January 20, 1954. 

“Hearings of enforcement of the Anti- 
racketeering Act, February 14, March 6, 10, 
13, 14, 19, and 20, 1947, 80th Cong., 1st sess.; 
First Intermediate Report of Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 
H. Rept. No. 238, 80th Cong., 1st sers. 
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Most astounding is the fact that the 
recipient of this gratuity is not required 
to contribute to the fund as are other 
Pensioners. 

While Lindsay Warren, then serving 
as Comptroller General, had done a mag- 
nificent job, in my judgment it was un- 
sound policy to establish a precedent 
Which undoubtedly will be invoked by 
other executive officers. 

From a moral as well as from a po- 
litical standpoint, refusing to give tax- 
Payers a $700 to $800 exemption, while 
granting a lifetime pension of $17,500 
to an officeholder, does not seem quite 
equitable. 

~THE HOUSING ISSUE 

Under authority previously granted me 
as chairman of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, I had authority 
under the rules of the committee to ap- 
Point special subcommittees for the pur- 
Pose of investigating subject matters 
Which would not normally fall within 
the jurisdiction of any one of our regu- 
larly established subcommittees. 

Early in 1953, information had come 
to my attention to the effect that there 
were certain irregularities in the opera- 
tions of the housing agencies of the Gov- 
ernment, particularly the Public Hous- 
ing Administration and the Federal 
Housing Administration. 

In February a special subcommittee 
Was established which held a hearing 
on the administration of the affairs of 
the Federal Housing Administration. 
That hearing showed the prevalence of 
gratulties and maladministration in the 
Operations of that agency. 

In May of 1953, I appointed a special 
Subcommittee which was to concern it- 
Self with public housing. It held hear- 
ings in Los Angeles which showed clear- 
Cut evidence of violation of criminal 
Statutes of the United States. 

We had in our possession enough evi- 
dence of widespread irregularities to 
fully justify, and even demand, an over- 
all housing investigation. However, the 
committee saw fit to stop that investi- 
ation. 

It further prevented the adoption of 

report on the irregularities uncov- 
ered in Los Angeles, which should have 
been made submitted to the Department 
of Justice for prosecution. 

If the investigation had continued, 
in my humble judgment, there is no 
doubt that the widespread scandals 
which are now a matter of so much 
notoriety would, by the work of this com- 
3 have been corrected a year ear- 

er. 


The present scandals in the housing 
field, which are of such magnitude that 
it was necessary for the President of the 
United States to order a clean-up and 
for a Senate committee to hold hearings, 
Should be sufficient proof to cause any- 
One to realize that there did exist a situa- 
tion in the housing field which needed 
investigation and should have been in- 
vestigated at the time I was attempting 
to do so, but was prohibited by the ac- 
tion of the full committee. 

This action on the part of the full 
committee—whatever the interest—re- 
Sulted in a cover-up and continuation 
Of these scandalous activities, until, after 
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a further investigation by our former 
counsel, many top housing officials, some 
20 in number, were discharged and the 
Capehart committee of the Senate took 
over. 

REASONS FOR COMMITTEE ACTION 


From what has been said, it is evident 
that— 

First. A comparatively few but able, 
greedy, unscrupulous individuals have 
been and are using their authority and 
positions as high-ranking union officials 
to, through fraud, deception, and by the 
use of force, extort millions of dollars 
for their own use, not only from the 
members of their unions but from work- 
ers and businessmen generally, and on 
occasion from the Federal Government 
itself. Because of their assumed politi- 
cal power, they were feared and in some 
instances given consideration by office- 
seekers and politicians. 

Second. Through the efforts of a sub- 
committee which I appointed, and in 
cooperation with a similar Subcommit- 
tee of the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, of which I was a mem- 
ber, and the hearings which were held, 
a very few instances of the illegal ac- 
tivities of these individuals were brought 
to the attention of the public. With- 
out exception, the press in Detroit and 
Kansas City, where the hearings were 
held, courageously, through accurate 
news stories and forceful editorials, 
stressed the need for law enforcement 
by local and Federal officials. 

Third. No complaint was ever voiced 
by members of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations or by the press as 
the manner in which the hearings were 
conducted, the methods, or the conduct 
of our investigators, nor of the results 
obtained. 

Fourth. It was evident that, if the in- 
vestigations and the hearings were con- 
tinued by the same staff and under the 
direction of the chairman of the special 
subcommittee, the trail might even- 
tually lead to results which, from a po- 
litical standpoint, would be detrimental 
to individuals financially and politically 
powerful in both political parties. In 
Michigan, the CIO for several years 
openly supported the Democratic candi- 
dates by financial contributions, as well 
as by workers and in its publications. 

Fifth. While acting as chairman of 
the House Committee on Government 
Operations—and I have been a mem- 
ber of that committee since 1935, and 
was its chairman during 1947 and 1948— 
I sought to hold down committee ex- 
penses, committee travel, both in this 
country and abroad, and suggested, on 
June 29, 1953, that, while Congress was 
not in session, subcommittees which had 
been created at my suggestion curtail 
their activities. 

My expressed wishes ran counter to 
the ideas of subcommittee chairmen and 
subcommittee members, and, in retalia- 
tion, on July 15, 1953, the committee 
changed committee rule 3, denied me the 
right to appoint special subcommittees— 
a right exercised by every other chair- 
man; liquidated the special subcommit- 
tee which, according to the press, had 
performed a necessary, worthwhile serv- 
ice, but which had merely scratched the 
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surface of the corrupt mess, the cleaning 
up of which was a part of the job we 
promised the voters at the 1952 election 
to undertake. 

Of the 16 Republican members, 10 were 
present. Eight who were present and 
two who were absent, whose proxies were 
voted, voted to abolish the subcommittee. 
I voted in the negative. One Republican 
who was present did not vote. 

Of the 14 Democratic members, 11 
were present. The 11 who were present 
and 2 who were absent, whose proxies 
were voted, voted to abolish the subcom- 


“mittee. One who was absent whose 


proxy was cast voted “present.” 

It should be noted that 13 Democrats 
voted to end the hearings, and 10 Re- 
publicans voted to end these hearings. 
The political attitude of the Democrats 
is easy to understand; that of the Re- 
publicans not so easily understood. 

Sixth. Whether the committee was in- 
duced to change its position that it had 
no jurisdiction and there was no neces- 
sity for such investigations by the state- 
ments in the public press and by protests 
received from individuals, or whether it 
had some other reason for its action on 
the 20th of January 1954, it conceded 
the committee had jurisdiction over the 
subject matter, and that a continued 
exposé of unlawful activities in connec- 
tion with labor disputes and the adminis- 
tration of health and welfare funds was 
necessary. 

On that date, reversing itself on these 
two positions, the full committee gave 
authority to the regular Subcommittee 
on Public Accounts, of which the Honor- 
able Grorce H. Benner, Congressman 
from Ohio, who is a candidate for the 
Republican primary nomination for 
United States Senator from Ohio, to con- 
tinue such investigations and hearings, 
A statement of that vote has been here- 
tofore set forth in these remarks. 

Seventh. The only reasons ever given 
by any of the committee members to 
justify their action were purely personal, 
and might be summed up with the state- 
ment that they did not like me person- 
ally, nor my methods. But they never 
made a specific charge as to their dis- 
like, except that the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brown] suggested that I was 
“old, ill, and testy.” Another asserted 
that my methods were “intolerable.” 
Another, that I was “constitutionally un- 
constitutional.” None ever gave any bill 
of particulars, other than the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Bender]. He, in an in- 
terview with the Cleveland News, said 
that I acted illegally in appointing 
special subcommittees—a false charge 
that he was forced to eat on the floor of 
the House. 

Undoubtedly, the gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia (Mr. Ho.irrecp] was greviously 
displeased because I had a part in block- 
ing his effort to have the Congress force 
the Department of Justice and the Home 
Loan Bank Board to abandon its court 
action which was blocking the payment 
of a claim of some $5% million filed by 
a California outfit, and which it had not 
been able to maintain through the courts, 

Draw your own conclusions for the 
committee action. 

If there is any reason for the action 
of the committee members in denying 
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to me authority to carry on these in- 
vestigations, after more than 16 years’ 
experience in férreting out and expos- 
ing unlawful activities of crooked union 
and public officials, other than their per- 
sonal dislike of me, they have as yet 
failed to meet my challenge to do so from 
the well of the House. 

They either know, or they should know, 
that their action, regardless of their good 
intentions, gave encouragement to 
racketeers and extortionists, discouraged 
union members, and local union officials, 
who are hoping for a fair deal. 


COMMITTEE RESTORES CHAIRMAN’S POWER 10 


APPOINT SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE TO INVESTI¢ 

GATE LABOR RACKETEERING AND EXTORTION 

Apparently the public demand for an 
investigation and report on the wide- 
spread racketeering and extortion prac- 
ticed by a few labor leaders convinced 
the members of the committee that the 
Bender subcommittee should be supple- 
mented. For, on June 10, 1954, the com- 
mittee passed a resolution, amended 
June 16, 1954,” authorizing the chairman 
to appoint a special subcommittee con- 
sisting of 3 members, to make investiga- 
tions and hold hearings. Under the rules 
of the committee, the 3-man_subcom- 
mittee became a subcommittee of 5. 

The House also granted a fund of $75,- 
000 by resolution adopted on June 23, 
1954,“ to be expended under the direc- 
tion of the chairman of the whole com- 
mittee, to carry out the investigations 
authorized by the committee. 

Subsequently, 4 days of hearings were 
held in Washington, ending on Thurs- 
day, August 5, 1954. The following Tues- 
day, that is, on August 10, 1954, a Wash- 
ington grand jury indicted a contractor 
and a business representative of District 
Council No. 51. 

Testimony taken at these hearings dis- 
closed that, in order to carry out a con- 
tract for painting, decorating, or paper- 
hanging in the Washington area, and 
that area included a part of Virginia 
and Maryland, it was necessary to come 
to terms with the business representative 
of District Council No. 51. These terms 
included the payment by contractors of 
substantial sums to the business repre- 
sentative of District Council No. 51, none 
of which found its way into the treasury 
of either the council or the local. 

It is assumed that other hearings will 
be held, and it is hoped that the statutory 
provisions designed to prevent extortion 
will be more adequately enforced by Fed- 
eral authorities. 

In my judgment, had the committee 
not destroyed the authority of the chair- 
man to appoint special subcommittees of 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, it would have been unnecessary to 
have created a special subcommittee to 
investigate the alleged misuse of health 
and welfare funds or to appropriate $75,- 
000 for those investigations. That job 
would now have been well on its way to 
completion, 

Moreover, had the subcommittee pre- 
viously appointed by the chairman been 
permitted to follow its original program, 


See appendix S. resolution adopted June 
10. 1954, as amended June 16, 1954, 

“See appendix T. H. Res. No. 542, 83d 
Cong., 2d sess., adopted June 23, 1954, 
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sufficient testimony would have already 
been taken to justify demands for a 
prompt and efficient enforcement of 
Federal legislation. Any need for addi- 
tional legislation would also have been 
disclosed. 

To date, the work of the committee 
has been greatly hindered—in fact, ex- 
cept as to routine work of the regular 
subcommittees and of the special Anti- 
racketeering Subcommittee, has been 
successfully blocked. 

Every well-informed Member of the 
House must realize that corruption is 
still in some departments all too prev- 
alent. 

In my humble opinion, and with all 
due respect to the opinions of my col- 
leagues, the action taken by the commit- 
tee was based not only on a Jack of in- 
formation as to the situation then exist- 
ing, but as to the objectives which it 
was desired to attain and the methods 
to be followed. 

Notwithstanding the action taken by 
the committee, a determined, continu- 
ous effort has been made, and will be 
continued, to render a worthwhile serv- 
ice to my constituents and to the Con- 
gress, as well as to the country. 

As of today, August 19, my efforts to 
carry out the request of some in this 
administration to continue the house- 
cleaning in certain departments are be- 
ing continued. 

Early in July several individuals high 
in the administration called my atten- 
tion to certain facts which indicate that 
certain executive employees had been 
involved in transactions which did not 
reflect credit upon the prior administra- 
tion under which they served. 

A very brief preliminary investigation 
indicated that it would be advisable to 
hold the hearings which had been sug- 
gested. However, I advised my inform- 
ants that, due to the previous action of 
the committee in declaring that I should 
not appoint special subcommittees with- 
out approval of the full committee, it was 
not advisable—in fact, it would be im- 
possible—for me to make a thorough 
investigation or hold hearings, unless the 
committee members could be induced to 
rescind their previous action. Demo- 
crats on the committee refused to help in 
this situation, though the former Speaker 
of the House [Mr. RAYBURN] said he, per- 
sonally, had no objection to the adop- 
tion of House Resolution 709—see foot- 
note 57. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Karsten] said he thought I should have 
the authority, that he would vote in com- 
mittee to give me what I asked—well 
knowing a quorum of the committee 
could not be obtained. 5 

Republican members of the committee 
were advised of the situation and, while 
a majority individually expressed a will- 
ingness to grant me authority to appoint 
a special subcommittee and only one 
contacted, Mr. MEADER, refused, I never 
was able to obtain a quorum of the mem- 


bers of the committee at either a spe- - 


cially called committee meeting or at 
the regular scheduled committee meet- 
ing 


The House leadership finally expressed 
its willingness to action by the committee 
which would have granted authority to 
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the committee chairman to appoint a 
special subcommittee to make the re- 
quested investigations, hold the desired 
hearings. 

This information was also conveyed to 
the Republican members of the commit- 
tee, but because of other duties a quorum 
did not attend the last regular meeting 
of the committee, and I was therefore 
left without authority to comply with the 
wishes of those who had called the situa- 
tion to my attention. 

As a last and a final effort, and to 
show that the responsibility for the fail- 
ure to investigate the deplorable situa- 
tion to which attention had been called 
does not rest upon me, I, on August 18, 
1954, after carrying it in my pocket for 
several days, introduced an appropriate 
resolution in the House.” As just stated, 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Kan- 
STEN] refused to consent to the adop- 
tion of House Resolution 709. Any re- 
sponsibility for the failure to make the 
requested investigations, to hold hearings 
thereon, rests not upon me, but upon the 
leadership of the House. 


APPENDIX A. FISHER ARTICLE In WASHINGTON 
TIMES-HERALD OF FEBRUARY 8, 1954 


From the Washington Times-Herald of 
February 8, 1954 

Hoover TELLS CONGRESS OF SECURITY Risk 
(By John Fisher) 

Communists are now concentrating upon 
infiltration of national defense industries in 
the United States, J. Edgar Hoover, FBI di- 
rector, reported to Congress in secret testi- 
mony released Sunday night. 

He declared that Communist domination 
over trade unions operating in the mari- 
time, mining, electrical, and communica- 
tions fields poses a major and dangerous 
threat to our national security. 

Hoover's testimony was given last Decem- 
ber 9 in closed session before a House ap- 
propriations subcommittee considering the 
Justice Department's appropriation request 
for the 1955 fiscal year, which totals $177,- 
732,000, a reduction of $1,148,000, below the 
current year. 

DATA LOST i 

The testimony released Saturday night 
also disclosed: 

1, That an FBI report on Soviet espionage 
sent to the Attorney General's office in 1945, 
became lost and didn’t reach the internal 
security section of the Criminal Division 
until last September. 

Similarly, FBI reports on Harry Dexter 
White, last Government official accused of 
spying, and the operation of Soviet espion- 
age rings in this country were mislaid or 
lost. Warren Olney, Assistant Attorney 
General, testified that a recent houseclean- 
ing turned up 20,000 items of lost Investi- 
gative reports, files and letters. Some un- 
answered letters dated back 15 years, 

2. The Department is still considering a 
retrial of Judy Coplon, former Government 
girl, indicted on Soviet spy charges, but 
whose conviction was thrown out on charges 
of Ulegal evidence was used against her. 


CRIME COST HIGH 


3. Crime cost the Nation about $20 billion 
last year and probably set a new all-time 
high, with 1,047,290 major crimes committed 
in the first 6 months, or at the rate of one 
major crime every 14.9 seconds. 

the Communist movement, 
Hoover testified they are concentrating upon 
underground activities, using all sorts of se- 
curity measures to avold detection, which 


"See appendix U, H. Res. 709, 83d Cong. 
2d seas., introduced on August 18, 1954. 
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makes surveillance by the FBI much more 
difficult. He said it now requires 9 or 10 
FBI agents for proper surveillance where 
formerly 1 agent could do the job. 

Last year, he said Communist Party prop- 
aganda and efforts were directed toward: 
peaceful objectives geared to settlement of 
the Korean war; recall of American troops 
from abroad; a five-power peace pact, in- 
cluding Communist China; and resumption 
of trade with Iron Curtain countries. 

He said the party in this country is under 
domination and control of the Russian Com- 
munist party and advocates overthrow of the 
Government by force and violence. The larg- 
est membership of the party, Hoover said, 
is concentrated on the east and west coasts 
and in urban industrial centers. 

Hoover said above-ground operations have 
been handicapped by the imprisonment or 
conviction of party leaders, but the under- 
ground or secret leadership has been assum- 
ing more and more authority to administer 
the entire party movement if necessary. 

“Through the perfection of the under- 
ground apparatus, the party alms to preserve 
intact a hard core of militant Communists 
to carry out the aims and objectives of the 
international Communist movement under 
the forms of adversity,” the head G-man as- 
Berted. 

Hoover sald 105 leaders of the Communist 
movement have been indicted as a result of 
FBI investigations, resulting in conviction 
of 61 who were sentenced to prison terms 
totaling 261 years and fines totaling §361,000. 

SEEK LABOR CONTROL 

He sald a national party conference last 
August reaffirmed the premise that control 
of labor unions is of primary importance in 
development of the Communist revolution 
in the United States. 

Hoover ssid the Communists picked the 
automobile Industry as a particular target 
22 of its vital role in defense produc- 
tion. 

“In New York, the party has set a goal for 
65 percent of its membership to become 
employed in the basic industries of the coun- 
try,“ Hoover continued. Instructions were 
issued for the reorganization of the Com- 
muntst Party in Los Angeles recently to or- 
Bange on an industrial basis and party mem- 
bers were requested to secure work in the 
basic industries in that area, thus showing 
the trend of placing as many members as 
they can in the key industries of the coun- 
try—the basic industries which if disrupted 
Would materially affect our national defense.” 

TRADE UNION BASES 

“Currently, some trade unions operating 
in the maritime, mining, electrical and com- 
munications fields are chief strongholds of 
the Communist Party. The Communist 
Party still maintains its strongest bases in 
those unions, which were expelled from the 
CIO during 1949 and 1950. 

“All of this poses a major and dangerous 
threat to our national security, because it in- 
volves these various unions that were ex- 
Pelled by the CIO. One of those unions 
represents a large portion of all employees 
in the electrical industry of the United 
States. Another union that was expelled 
exercises life and death control over our 
Pacific coast commerce; another union has 
members employed in the production of cop- 
per and zinc which are essential to the na- 
tional defense efforts.” 

Concerning the crime wave in this coun- 
try, Hoover said "it exists on a scale so enor- 
mous that it is difficult to grasp it.” He said 
there were 6,470 murders and 54,000 other 
Violent assaults by rapists or potential killers 
during the first 6 months of 1953. He said 
the $20 billion annual cost is a reasonable 
estimate and represents a cost of $495 for 
each family in the United States; or for every 
$1 donated to churches, $10 goes to crime; 


and for every dollar spent on education, $1.82 
€0es to crime. 
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Attorney General Brownell testified that 
of 1,456 security risks discharged from the 
Government, 8 including 1 former Com- 
munist, were in the Justice Department. 
President Eisenhower has since released a 
later figure of more than 2,200 security risks 
fired since the administration took office. 

RESULTS AMAZING 

Assistant Attorney General Olney testified 
that sometime ago the criminal division be- 
came concerned about lost and mislaid files 
and correspondence so a housecleaning was 
instituted. 

“The results of that housecleaning were 
amazing,” he said. Twenty thousand items 
turned up in the course of it—letters, files, 
investigative reports, everything. None, or at 
least most, of the material had ever been 
to the Department’s Record Branch for 
recording, 

Many unanswered letters were found, some 
of them dating back 15 years. 

“Among other things found was the FBI 
report on Soviet espionage. This report on 
Sovlet espionage that was prepared by the 
FBI, a copy of which was sent to the Attorney 
General's office in 1945, had never been seen 
by Mr. Foley and the Internal Security Sec- 
tion until September of 1953. (Foley is Chief 
of the Section.) That report may have been 
received In 1945, but it was not found until 
we had this housecleaning. We still do not 
know where it came from. It was some- 
where in this mess of papers. 

“It was the same way with the special re- 
port on Harry Dexter White. That also, was 
never seen and never reviewed by the In- 
ternal Security Section. 

“We found that the FBI had made this 
very extensive investigation of these espio- 
nage rings and yet the individual cases of 
the people who were in those rings have 
never, to this day, been evaluated by the In- 
ternal Security Section. The reason it was 
not was because they did not know about 
it. 

“In the FBI file on the principal investi- 
gation of the ring there are handwritten 
notes all through it, so that someone did go 
through it. Someone did read and did make 
notes, but there is no evaluation of it.. 
The result is that we are now, of course, 
going back and reviewing the individual cases 
of every one of these people who were men- 
tioned there. 

Olney said the Coplon case is in “a state 
of suspended animation” but “is a case I 
live in hopes of being able to retry.” He 
said it is sufficient legal usable evidence to 
be presented in court. 


APPENDIX B. LABOR RACKETEERING EXCERPTS 
TAKEN From NEWSPAPER EDITORIALS 


LABOR RACKETEERING 


The following are excerpts taken from 
editorials of the various newspapers 
throughout the country, which reflect a 
demand for the continuation of the 
racketeering investigation by the chair- 
man of the House Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations: 

{From the Detroit News of December 1, 1953] 
Tse Tasks Berore Us 

Racketeering is another name for the mess 
that figured more decisively than any other 
issue in the voters rejection of the Demo- 
cratic Party last year * * wherever the 
use of terror offers a way to easy money, the 
underworld can be expected to move in. 


[From the Chicago Daily Tribune of 
November 27, 1953] 


LOOSE Money 
RE COMMISSIONS 


Inasmuch as someone is going to be paid, 
it occurs easily to a labor skate ‘or 
a fast buck that it might as well be he, or 
someone he designates, * * * 


spread extortion, bribetaking, 
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money is the biggest bonanza that has ap- 
peared in the history of the labor movement. 
It deserves congressional attention. 


— 


[From the Detroit News of June 13, 1953] 
CASE FOR A ONE-Man JURY 


One day of hearings by Representative 
Horrman's congressional subcommittee suf- 
ficed to expose conditions of criminality in 
the Jukebox and coin-machine trade that 
shame local law-enforcement agencies. * * ® 
It will take a one-man grand jury to deal 
with the jukebox racket, whose threat to the 
peace of the community the congressional 
inquiry has left clear for all to see... 
The shame to which the congressional com- 
mittee has exposed local law enforcement is 
the shame, rather, of a failure to recognize 
the limitations of the most diligent police 
work. 

[From the Detroit Free Press of September 4, 
1953] 
JUKE Jury INDICTS SEVEN 

The grand-jury investigation was called 
following revelations regarding the racket- 
ridden industry at a congressional commit-- 
tee hearing conducted here by Representative 
HOFFMAN 


— 


From the Detroit Free Press of December 1. 
1953] 


By ALL MEANS A GRAND JURY 


Editorial demanded a Federal grand-jury 
investigation as a result of the testimony 
and disclosures made to the congressional 
subcommittee. 


[From the Detroit News of November 4, 1953] 
Tre WORKERS BETRAYED 


What Detroit is hearing today about wide- 
and other 
forms of racketeering by officials in the teame- 
sters union is hardily a new story.. 

It's leaders continue the same outrageous- 
ly illegal activities and the sellout of the 
legitimate collective interests of the rank 
and file. * * © 

If in times past the average worker be- 
longing to the teamsters union was able to 
deceive himself that the racketeering of the 
bosses was just a little extracurricular acC- 
tivity, done for pocket money and implying 
not betrayal of his personal interests, he is 
no longer in position to hug that illusion 
When the bosses accept bribe money 
to keep a truck fleet operating or to deal 
workers out of their holiday pay, they pick 
the pockets of their own following and de- 
prive them of their right to negotiate for a 
higher wage. 

[From the Detroit News of December 29, 
1953] 


BARING TOLERATED CORRUPTION 


Representative Horrman has announced 
that with the return of Congress in Janu- 
ary he will seek authority to extend an 
investigation of labor-union racketeering 
into every State and city appearing in need 
of the treatment.. 

These inquiries have resulted to date in 
2 grand juries, in Detroit and Kansas City, 
and in 17 indictments of union officials for. 
extortion, embezzlement, and illegal gift 
taking. * Evidently there are those, 
other than the persons indicted, to whom 
the inquiry is embarrassing. 

There is much speculation about the source 
of alleged pressure. It is probable the 
motives are in fact several and of varying 
degrees of respectability. * * * However, one 
obvious motive for pressure would be nothing 
more complicated than the reluctance of 
Federal, State, and local law enforcement 
agencies to be shown up as ineffectual or, at 
any rate, inactive in this connection. It does 
look odd that a congressional committee can 
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tour about the country uncovering the exist- 
ence of crime ly unsuspected by those 


seeming. 
whose business is to deal with it. 

‘There may even be a respectable motive for 
questioning the desirability of Congress, thus 
assuming, in effect, the role of prose- 
cutor. * * As long as that role is not being 
fulfilled (enforcement by city, State, Federal 
agencies), the reasons why in themselves, 
form a suficient justification for congres- 
sional concern with the subject * * * the 
proposed broadness of his investigation will 
be welcomed by all who have worried over the 
spread of lawlessness in the operations of 
some labor unions. 

[From the Detroit Free Press of September 

5, 1953] 


JUKE RACKET 


Seven men haye been indicted by Circuit 
Judge Miles N. Culehan, one-man labor- 
rackets grand juror, on charges of extortion 
and using the muscle in Jukebox activities 
in the Detroit area * * * racketeering has 
been going on for too many years in the 
Detroit jukebox industry, with the knowl- 
edge, at least, of Wayne County and Detroit 
law enforcement authorities.* * Back in 
February of 1951 the Senate Crime Investi- 
gating Committee (Kxrauvrn) questioned 
some of the men now indicted by Judge 
Culehan, about Detroit jukebox racketeering 
and its connection with the national syndi- 
cate. Local authorities didn’t do their 
duty. * * Nothing was done. 

Then, Representative CLARE HOFFMAN, Re- 
‘publican of Michigan, came here last June 
as a cochairman of a congressional commit- 
tee to investigate the jukebox racket. * * * 
Judge Culehan, in less than 2 months, and 
with an expenditure of less than $4,000, 
which is unusually small for a grand jury in- 
vestigation, has been able to unearth enough 
evidence to indict leaders in the jukebox 
union, affiliated with the local teamsters 
union. 


— 


[From the Kansas City Times of June 27, 
1953] 


Concress Moves In 


Now the national implications of the Kan- 
sas City construction crisis are recognized 
by House investigation. * * * This includes 
the national concern over the closed defense 
construction and wider implications, as well 
as any violations of Federal laws. The find- 
ings could be used as the basis for amend- 
ing or writing laws. * * The joint commit- 
tee * has no enforcement powers and 
needs none. Most important, it has the 
means of getting the facts and of presenting 
the facts forcefully to the public. Public 
opinion is the powerful force that no organi- 
gation, or leader of high station, can afford 
to ignore. Such congressional interest 18 
not hard to understand. In Greater Kansas 
City alone, some $35 million of defense con- 
struction is shut down, and a large part of 
it is urgent construction. Standing out 
among all the lesser factors is a reckless drive 
for power by the construction teamsters. 
The international is pushing hard to 
expand its power. What has happened in 
Kansas City, Detroit. or St. Louis, can hap- 
pen in any American city. Local defense 
construction has gone through a long period 
of harrassment with quick trigger shut- 
downs, arrogant roving stewards, impossible 
demands, and all the way, jurisdictional 
pressure against other unions. If such a 
campaign could succeed on the Kansas City 
battleground, Congress would have to expect 
the same attacks in other centers of defense 
construction. 

{From the Kansas City Times of June 29, 
1953] 
One Srep ror Lanon Peace 


Today Greater Kansas City and Congress 
should begin to get a fuller picture of the 
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forces at work in this city.. The gen- 
eral tactics and reckless goals of the Team- 
sters O. L. Ring are apparent. The 
spotlight attracted by a congressional in- 
vestigation is formidable encouragement to 
witnesses. 

Many persons have seen reason to hope 
that the congressional investigation would 
bring the local—and possibly the national— 
situation toa head. * * The hearing is the 
important next step. At the very minimum 
it should focus national attention on the 
consequences of overreaching union leader- 
ship. * * The congressional hearing should 
encourage the local union leaders who want 
to put an end to this disastrous internal 
strife. If there is evidence of major law 
violation, the hearings should lay the 
groundwork for a grand-jury investigation. 

Still essential ls the specific plan to put the 
men back on the construction jobs. To mean 
anything, it will have to be a plan that will 
end the quick-trigger strike intimidation, for 
one-union power. For the first responsibility 
is on the leadership of the thousands who 
are paying the price of the strike. 


[From the Kansas City Times of July 2, 
1953] 


Gaim STORY To THE PUBLIC 


The wretched story is unfolding before the 
eyes of television viewers throughout this 
area. Such a closeup contact with wit- 
nesses from both union leaders and busi- 
ness gives a special force to the ominous 
purpose and methods that have produced this 
virtually total shutdown of the Greater 
Kansas City construction. * * From J. O. 
Mack, president of the carpenters district 
council, and others, the public has received a 
direct report on Ring’s drive for power over 
other unions by strong-arm methods. 

From many witnesses the public has been 
told of reckless actions by arrogant repre- 
sentatives of the teamsters and allies—rov- 
ing stewards forced on the contractors at 
fantastic wages, union control of construc- 
tion, and featherbedding. * * * The cost to 
the public is increases ranging up to 15 per- 
cent in the amount of the contractors’ 
bids. * * © 

A ruthless campaign has been directed 
against both employers and other unions 
for the same apparent purpose—complete 
domination, Greater Kansas City is left with 
a sbutdown that undermines its econ- 
omy. “ee 

Ruthless goals don't thrive in a spotlight 
such as has been attracted to the congres- 
sional Investigation, The public, including 
the thousands of men off the jobs, is getting 
the story with all the force of direct con- 
tact. Congress is putting together a vast 
story of aggression that reaches into other 
cities. The forces of law enforcement are 
finally starting and so, we suspect, are the 
top officials at the Pentagon. They are re- 
sponsible for military construction, 


[From the Kansas City Times of July 1, 1953] 
STRIKE PERIL ror THE NATION 


Established at the beginning of this Kansas 
City congressional hearing is a ruthless stab 
at national defense. Most urgent construc- 
tion, both at the Sunflower Ordnance Works 
and the Lake City Arsenal, already has been 
set back by approximately a half year.. 

At the very least, this is a case of total 
irresponsibility and complete disregard for 
the national interests. * With support 
of our fighting men at stake, so far no agency 
of the Federal Government has attempted to 
cope with it. Government has appeared 
helpless to protect itself and its Armed 
Forces against a stab at home. But, through 
many emergencies, there has always been a 
point at which the Government has risen 
to assert itself. In this case the turning 
may be the present congressional hear- 
ings, 2 2 


September 1 


For the moment, Kansas City appears to 
be the battleground of a nationwide war for 
power, in which the teamsters with their 
allies are driving hard against the other 
AFL construction unions. Unless the cam- 
paign of intimidation and strikes can be 
stopped here, Congress can expect other bat- 
tles to demoralize defense construction in 
other cities, 

We believe that members of the two con- 
gressional committees know this Kansas City 
battle for part of an internal labor war that 
challenges the United States at home. 


[From the Kansas City Times of July 16, 
1953] 


GRAND JURY ON THE Jon 


The local answer to violence and intimi- 
dation has been delivered by Judge Ben 
Terte. s.. 

It is assumed that in the near future a 
Federal grand jury will dig into any and all 
evidence of Federal law violations. 

Through the hearings of congressional 
committees, Kansas City received a frighten- 
ing picture. It suggested a breakdown of 
lawing relations among construction unions, 
and between unions and employers. Such 
a situation, involving both Federal and State 
laws, calls for powerful action on both fronts, 


From the Kansas City Star of July 21, 1953] 
Back ro WORK 


This day that ends Greater Kansas City's 
worst construction strike should be the be- 
ginning of a new era of peace for the long 
harassed industry. * * * There should have 
been a better way to settle the deep-grown 
issues, but nobody found it, The issues 
were a bewildering complex—union against 
union, unions against contractors, challenges 
against the Government itself. 

The chaos caused a general stirring in 
Congress, in the courts, and in the high levels 
of the AFL. The AFL meeting laid the 
groundwork for a settlement and started the 
movement to restore the Building and Con- 
struction Trades Council which should be an 
executive body in the future.” 


[From the Herald Press of December 1, 1953] 
Keer THE PROBE ALIVE 

The Hofman subcommittee investigations 
into the AFL Teamsters tangled affairs in 
Detroit is dredging up any amount of inter- 
esting facts. 

Our own guess is that the administration, 
with an eye cocked to the 1954 and 1956 elec- 
tions is turning handsprings to placate cer- 
tain segments of the AFL who have never 
been particularly friendly to the Democrats, 
but who might be outraged beyond endur- 
ance once the truth is known about the 
racket-ridden aspects of many an AFL af- 
fillate. 

The administration is falling into the same 
trap that the Democrats did in covering up 
the Commie Infiltration into the New Deal 
and Fair Deal. 

The GOP won the election last year partly 
on the promise to clean out communism, 
racketeering, and other barnacles, wherever 
found and to whomever attached. ‘This is 
scarcely the time to backtrack on that 
promise, 


[Prom the Detroit Free Press of June 13, 
1953] 
Wno's TO BLAME 

Detroit has gone along in recent years 
with the secure feeling that the city has 
been relatively free from bigtime rack- 
ets. * * The testimony elicited under sub- 
pena by the committee headed by Rep- 
resentatives Crane HorrmaNn suggests that 
there has been going on here an organized 
racket, who had hoodlumism and terrorism 
surpassing anything uncovered by the Fer- 
guson-O Hara grand jury of more than a 
decade ago. * * Most law-abiding people 
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will ask why it was necessary for & com- 
mittee from Congress to look into this sit- 
uation? Where have the local law-enforce- 
ment authorities been all this time? We 
think the people of the community are en- 
titled to a straightforward answer to that 
question from their public officiais. * * > 

Individual operators of rival coin-machine 

businesses and proprietors of public places 

have told frightening stories of extortion and 
threats which are reminiscent of the worst 

type of prohibition era gang operations. * * * 

Witnesses testified that they sought action 

from police and the prosecutor and failed to 

get it. The argument that it was impos- 
sible to get evidence, the one usually fallen 
back on by the prosecutor, is hardly valid. 

Representative HorrMan seems to be get- 

ting it. 

Appennorx CI. Copy or ORDER ÅPPOINTING 
SUBCOMMITTEE or COMMITTEE ON GOVERN- 
MENT OPERATIONS (JUNE 4, 1953) 

June 4, 1953. 
ESTABLISHMENT OF SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE 


Pursuant to the resolution of January 26, 
1953, of the Committee on Government Op- 
erations, the following special subcommittee 
is hereby established and appointed to con- 
tinue until terminated by the chairman of 
the committee or by the committee: 


SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE FED- 
ERAL-STATE COOPERATION IN ENFORCEMENT OF 
ANTIRACKETEERING LAWS AND THE LABOR 
MANAGEMENT RELATIONS ACT, 1947, AND 
OTHER FEDERAL LABOR LEGISLATION 


Because of certain charges of the violation 
at Detroit, Mich., and other places of the 
Antiracketeering law, as amended by the 
Hobbs amendment, a special subcommittee 
of three is appointed to investigate Federal- 
State cooperation in the suppression of 
racketeering, to evaluate the effectiveness of 
the administration and enforcement of stat- 
utes to suppress racketeering, to inquire into 
Matters within the jurisdiction of the com- 
mittee, and to report to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

Because of certain charges of the violation 
at Benton Harbor, Mich., and other places 
of the Labor Management Relations Act, 
1947, and other Federal labor legislation, and 
of the improper administration of such leg- 
islation, the special subcommittee of three 
is authorized to investigate the administra- 
tion and enforcement of the said legislation, 
to inquire into matters within the jurisdic- 
tion of the committee, and to report to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

For the purpose of performing its duties 
the Special Subcommittee To Investigate 
Federal-State Cooperation in Enforcement of 
Antiracketeering Laws and the Labor Man- 
agement Relations Act, 1947, and other Fed- 
eral labor legislation is authorized to sit, 
hold hearings, and act at Washington, D. C., 
at Detroit, Mich., and at such other place or 
Places within the continental limits of the 
United States and at such times, whether or 
not the House is in session, is in recess, or 
has adjourned, to require by subpena or 
Otherwise the attendance of such witnesses 
and the production of such papers, docu- 
ments, and books, and to take such testi- 
mony as it deems necessary. 

On the special subcommittee above estab- 
lished the chairman of the full committee 
Will serve as chairman; Mr. BENDER will serve 
as the other majority member, and Mr. 
Conpon, nominated by the minority leader- 
Ship, who is hereby appointed, will serve as 
the third member. 

In the event that any member of the spe- 
Clal subcommittee is unable or declines to 
Serve, the chairman of the special subcom- 
Taittee will name a substitute, who shall 
have the same authority as would the mem- 
ber originally named. 

Crare E. HOFFMAN, 
Chairman, 
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Apprrnorx C-2. Corr or ORDER APPOINTING 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON EDU- 
CATION AND LABOR (JUNE 6, 1953) 
(Nore.—Appointed at request of CLARE E. 

HOFFMAN.) 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMTTTEE ON EDUCATION AND LAROR, 
Washington, D. C., June 6, 1953. 

Hon. Wint SMITH, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN SMITH: By virtue of 
the authority vested in me as chairman of 
the Committee on Education and Labor of 
the House of Representatives, and, pursuant 
to House Resolution 115, of the 83d Congress, 
Ist session, I hereby appoint you as chair- 
man of a special subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor to investi- 
gate alleged violations in and around Ben- 
ton Harbor and Detroit, Mich., of the Labor- 
Management Relations Act of 1947, and other 
Federal labor legislation coming within the 
purview of the Committee on Education and 
Labor, and allegations as to the improper 
administration and enforcement of such 
legislation. 

I have also appointed Representative CLARES 
E. Horrman of Michigan and Representative 
Pum M. LaNDnUN of Georgia to serve with 
you on this subcommittee. 

The subcommittee is hereby authorized 
and directed to conduct a thorough study 
and investigation of the aforementioned 
allegations and any matter or subject com- 
ing within the jurisdiction of the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor under rule XI, 
6, of the Rules of the House of Representa- 
tives, 83d Congress, which is covered by 
these allegations, 

You are further directed to hold such pub- 
lic or executive sessions at St. Joseph, Mich., 
and Detroit, Mich., as you may deem advis- 
able. 

Sincerely yours, 

SAMUEL K. MCCONNELL, Jr., 
Chairman, Committee on Education 
and Labor. 


APPENDIX D. List or Laor HEARINGS HELD BY 
Ctars E. HOFFMAN DURING THE 80TH CON- 
GRESS 


(a) As chairman of special subcommittee 
of House Committee on Education and Labor: 

October 15, 16, 1947: Clinton, Mich. (strike 
at Clinton Machine Co.). 

October 20, 21, 22, 1947, St. Joseph, Mich. 
(Remington-Rand, of Benton Harbor). 

October 23, 24, 1947: Dowagiac, Mich. (Hed- 
don Bait Co.). 

October 28, 29, 1947: Michigan City, Ind. 
(Joy Manufacturing Co.). 

October 30, 31, 1947: Galion, Ohio (North 
Electric Manufacturing Co.), and at Wash- 
ington, D. C., November 14, 19. 

January 20, 26, 28, February 2, 3, 10, 11, 28, 
March 6, 8, 9, 1948: Government Services, 
Inc., at Washington, D. C. 

July 30, 1948: South Haven, Mich. (Na- 
tional Motor Castings Co.). 

August 2, 3, 11, 1948: Dayton, Ohio (Univis 
Lens Co.), and at Washington, D. C., August 
5 and 6. 

August 26, 1948: Jackson, Mich. (Aeroquip 
strike), 

August 27, 1948: 
(Aeroquip strike). 

December 4, 6, 17, 1948: Kalamazoo 
(Shakespeare Co. and Shakespeare Products 
Co.), and at Washington, D. C., on Decem- 
ber 22. 

(b) As chairman of a subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments: 

February 14, March 6, 10, 19, 20, 1947: 
Washington, D. C. (effectiveness of Hobbs 
amendment in suppressing racketeering). 

March 13, 14, 1947: Philadelphia, Pa. 
{effectiveness of Hobbs amendment in sup- 
pressing racketeering). 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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May 20, 21, 1948: Chicago, III. (strikes in 
meat-packing industry in 20 States). 
APPENDIX E. RULES ADOPTED BY COMMITTEE 

ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS ON JANU- 

ARY 26 AND FEBRUARY 18, 1953 

RULES 


Rule 1: (a) The rules of the House, insofar 
as they are applicable shall govern the com- 
mittee and its subcommittees. 

(b) The rules of the committee shall be 
the rules of the subcommittees. 

Rule 2: The regular meetings of the com- 
mittee shall be held on the first and third 
Wednesday of each month at 10 a. m., at 
room No, 1501, New House Office Building, at 
such other times as the chairman may 
appoint, and on the written request of a 
quorum of the committee. Subcommittee 
meetings shall not be held when the full 
committee is meeting. 

Rule 3: A majority of the committee shall 
constitute a quorum; provided, however, 
that special subcommittees consisting of two 
or more members—at least one of whom 
shall be a member of the minority—may be 
appointed by the chairman, and, in such 
case, one member of the special subcom- 
mittee shall be a quorum for the purpose of 
taking sworn testimony only, provided that 
the other member or members of the spe- 
cial subcommittee shall have received reason- 
able notice thereof. Four members of a 
regular subcommittee shall constitute a quo- 
rum. 

Rule 4: A member may vote by proxy on 
any issue he may specify providing his proxy 
is in writing, dated, and signed, but a proxy 
may not be used for the purpose of creating 
a quorum. 

Rule 5: The chairman and the ranking 
minority member of the committee shall be 
ex officio members of the regular subcom- 
mittees but not of special subcommittees 
unless appointed to such subcommittee, and 
shall have the right to vote on all matters 
pending before the regular subcommittee. 
Any member of the committee shall have 
the privilege of sitting with any regular sub- 
committee during its hearings or delibera- 
tions and may participate in them but shall 
not have authority to vote on any matter 
before the subcommittee. 

Rule 6: Questions as to the order of bust- 
ness, the procedure of the committee, or sub- 
committee, shall, in the first instance, be 
decided by the chairman, subject always to 
an appeal to the committee or subcommittee, 


INVESTIGATIONS 

Rule 7: Investigations, insofar as possible, 
should always be made by experienced indi- 
viduals of sound judgment and with the 
single thought of obtaining the facts without 
in any way infringing upon the rights of the 
citizen. 

Rule 8: No major Investigation by a sub- 
committee shall be initiated without ap- 
proval of a majority of the subcommittee. 

HEARINGS 


Rule 9: For the purpose of performing ita 
duties, the committee, or any subcommittee 
thereof when authorized by the committee, 
is authorized to sit, hold hearings, and act 
at such times and places within the United 
States, whether or not the House Is in session, 
is in recess, or has adjourned, to require by 
subpena or otherwise the attendance of such 
witnesses and the production of such papers, 
documents, and books, and to take such 
testimony as it deems necessary. Subpenas 
may be issued under the signature of the 
chairman of the committee or of any sub- 
committee, or by any member designated by 
any such chairman, and may be served by 
any person designated by any such chairman 
or member, 

Rule 10: Attendance at executive sessions 
shall be limited to members of the commit- 
tee or subcommittee and of the staff and 
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such other persons whose presence is re- 
quested or consented to by the committee 
or subcommittee. 

Rule 11: All hearings conducted by the 
committee or any subcommittee shall be 
open to the public, except executive sessions 
for marking up bills or where the committee 
or subcommittee by a majority vote orders 
an executive session. 

Rule 12: No one other than a member of 
the committee or subcommittee as desig- 
nated by the chairman or subcommittee 
chairnren shall hold hearings. 

Rule 13: Hearings—the taking of testi- 
mony—are to be conducted in an orderly, 
dignified manner, the committee keeping in 
mind the power of the Congress, the author- 
ity of the committee, the attainment of 
the objective sought, and the rights and 
privileges of the witness. 

‘WITNESSES 


Rule 14: All witnesses at public or execu- 
tive hearings shall be sworn or shall affirm. 

Rule 15: So far as is practicable, all wit- 
nesses appearing before the committee or 
subcommittee shall file advance written 
statements of their proposed testimony and 
their oral testimony shall be limited to brief 
summaries of their argument. The staff 
shall prepare and furnish to the chairman 
of the committee (or subcommittee) before 
each day's hearings, so far as is practicable, 
a short summary of the statement and of 
what is expected to be developed by the tes- 
timony of each witness, 

Rule 16: Any witness summoned at a pub- 
lic hearing, unless the committee or sub- 
committee by a majority vote determines 
otherwise, may be accompanied by counsel 
who shall be permitted to advise the witness 
as to his rights. Counsel shall not testify or 
make any statement without consent of a 
majority of the committee or subcommittee 
present. 

Rule 17: Menrbers, as called-upon by the 
chairman, may, by clear, brief, and relevant 
questions, interrogate the witnesses, con- 
suming—in the first instance not more 
than 5 minutes. After each member has 
used or waived the 5 minutes allocated to 
him, other members may then continue their 
interrogation under the direction of the 
chairman. 

Rule 18: An accurate stenographic record 
shall be kept of all testimony. Any witness, 
by paying therefor, may have a stenographic 
transcript of his testimony given ct public 
hearings. The witness will be permitted, in 
the presence of a member of the committee 
staff, at the office of the committee, to ex- 
amine the transcript of his own testimony 
given at executive hearings, at such time 
as may be specified by the chairman. 

Rule 19: Evidence received in executive 
hearings shall not be released or included 
in any report without the approval of a 
majority of the committee, 

REPORTS 


Rule 20: No committee or subcommittee 
report shall be made without the approval 
of a majority of the committee or subcom- 
mittee; provided, however, that any mem- 
ber of the committee or subcommittee may 
make a report supplementary to or dissent- 
ing from the majority report. 

Rule 21: No summary of a committee re- 
port, prediction of the contents of such re- 
port, or statement of conclusions concerning 
any investigation should be made by a mem- 
ber of the committee or of the staff prior to 
the issuance of the report of the commit- 
tee. 
Rule 22: No member of the staff shall 
publish or release any report or statement 
alleging misconduct by any person in any 
matter under investigation by the subcom- 
mittee. 

Rule 23: No member of the staff shall, for 
compensation, publish any article or deliver 
any speech or lecture concerning the com- 
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mittee or its activities while such person is 
a member of the staff. 

Rule 24: Inasmuch as the chairman of 
the full committee is required to approve 
and sign the vouchers for expenses, not only 
those incurred by the full committee and 
its professional and clerical staff but by the 
subcommittee employees and professional 
staff, and to coordinate the activities of the 
committee and its subcommittees, the chair- 
men of all subcommittees shall, before un- 
dertaking investigations or holding hearings, 
outline the purpose and scope of the pro- 
posed activity and furnish to the chairman 
an estimate of the expenses to be incurred. 

Before employing personnel, the chair- 
man of the subcommittees shall obtain the 
approval of the chairman to the employ- 
ment and terms thereof. 

When submitting vouchers for the ap- 
proval of the chairman, subcommittee chair- 
men shall certify that the disbursements 
were necessary and reasonable in amount; 
that the items for which charges are made 
have. been received; that the services for 
which payment is sought have been ren- 
dered. 

Rule 25: All subcommittee requests for 
printing shall be filed with the clerk of the 
committee and copies of hearings and re- 
ports of every nature shall, except as other- 
wise requested by the chairman, be delivered 
to the committee. 

Rule 26: Inasmuch as the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946, section 140 (a), 
requires the clerk of the House to collect all 
committee records, each subcommittee shall 
file with the clerk of the committee at the 
close of each Congress, all of its records with 
an index in triplicate of all material filed. 
AFPENDIX F. EXTENSION OF REMARKS OF CLARE 

E. HOFFMAN IN CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, JULY 

7, 1952, Votume 98, Part 11, Paces A4853 

TO A4857 
An ATTEMPT To SUBSTITUTE THE JUDGMENT OF 

A CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE FOR A JUDICIAL 

DECISION 
(Extension of remarks of CLARE E. HOFFMAN, 

of Michigan, in the House of Representa- 

tives Monday, July 7, 1952) 

Mr. Horrman of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
neither the subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partmente—now the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations—nor the full committee, 
though extensive hearings were held by the 
Holifield subcommittee, were able to agree 
upon a report. Nor was any report author- 
ized to be printed in the Record. 

The Expenditures Committee declined to 
adopt a report which would have had the 
effect of substituting its judgment for that 
of the United States courts on matters in 
litigation in the California savings and loan 
controversy. In view of the mutual respect 
which should exist between Congress and 
the courts, this was the only proper action 
the committee could take. 

Individual Members of the House, and espe- 
cially members of the committee, were at 
Uberty, however, to place thelr views in the 
RECORD. 

Inasmuch as my colleague from California 
[Mr. Horw] exercised that right and 
privilege by expressing his views in the CON- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, it seems appropriate that 
the following statement be made: 


STATEMENTS OF FACT 


The Long Beach Federal Sayings & Loan 
Association, of Long Beach, Calif., was and 
is a corporation organized and existing un- 
der and by virtue of the terms and provi- 
sions of the Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1933, 
as amended—United States Code, section 
1461, et sec—and functions as a mutual 
thrift association in the city of Long Beach, 
Calif. It is hereinafter referred to as Long 
Beach Federal. 
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The Federal Home Loan Bank of Los An- 
geles, hereinaftcr referred to as Los Angeles 
bank, was a body corporate—later dissolved 
by order of the Commissioner with the prior 
approval of the President—a Federal Home 
Loan bank established by the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board under authority and with- 
in the meaning of chapter 11 of title 12 of 
the United States Code. 

The Federal Home Loan Bank Act—Public 
Law 304, 72d Congress—provided for a 
board of five members, known as the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board, but Execu- 
tive Order No. 9070, issued by the President 
on February 24, 1942, pursuant to the First 
War Powers Act, abolished the Board and 
designated the then Chairman, the late John 
H. Fahey, as Commissioner and sole admin- 
istrator of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Administration. 

Mr. Fahey, acting as Commissioner, on 
March 29, 1946, ordered—order No. 5082— 
that the Federal Home Loan Bank of Los 
Angeles should be liquidated and reorgan- 
ized, and its assets turned over to the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank of Portland, which 
was ordered to assume its liabilities. 

On May 20, 1946, by order No. 5254, which 
the Government contends is unrelated to 
order No. 5082, Mr. Fahey, acting as Com- 
missioner, appointed Mr. Ammann, who was 
assistant chief supervisor of Federal-and- 
State-chartered Insured institutions, con- 
servator of Long Beach association. 


SMITH COMMITTEE INVESTIGATION 


The Los Angeles bank, the Long Beach as- 
sociation, and various members and stock- 
holders of both, complained of the actions 
of the Commissioner in dissolving the Los 
Angeles bank and appointing a conservator 
for the Long Beach association, to a Select 
Committee of the House To Investigate Ex- 
ecutive Agencies Acting Beyond the Scope of 
Their Authority. That committee was 
created by House Resolution 88 of the 79th 
Congress, Ist session. 

Among other things, the complainants al- 
leged that the Commissioner was biased, 
acted arbitrarily, and without authority, 

Hearings were held beginning on the 12th 
day of June 1946, continuing on the 13th 
and ending on the 14th of June 1946, and 
covering 273 pages of printed testimony. 

Mr. Hyman Fischbach was counsel for the 
committee, made the investigations, and con- 
ducted the hearings. 

The committee filed a report, being the 
10th intermediate report of the Select Com- 
mittee To Investigate Executive Agencies 
Acting Beyond the Scope of Their Authority, 
House Report No. 2659, 79th Congress, 2d 
session. 

That committee recommended: 

“RECOMMENDATIONS 


“The recommendations of your committee 

“(1) That the Commissioner revoke the 
order reducing the number of districts from 
12 to 11 in the Federal Home Loan Bank 
System. 

“(2) That the Commissioner take all nec- 
essary steps to reestablish a Federal Home 
Loan Bank of Los Angeles and a Federal 
Home Loan Bank of Portland, and revoke 
the order or orders by which the assets of 
these two district banks were intermingled. 

“(3) Should the Commissioner, in the 
light of the evidence adduced before your 
committee, still adhere to the opinion that 


the number of districts should be reduced 


from 12 to 11, and is still of the opinion that 
he has the legal authority to reduce the num- 
ber of districts, he should proceed to give due 
notice of such intention to all of the asso- 
ciations in the area affected, hold hearings, 
and give due weight to the recommendations 
of the officials of the banks involved and to 
the views of the associations which are mem- 
bers of the regional banks affected, and 
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should likewise take into consideration the 
views of the industry generally. Any sudden 
and unheralded action, such as that taken 
in the case of the Los Angeles bank, is cer- 
tain to have an unfavorable effect on the 
confidence of the public in the institutions 
involved. 

(4) That the Commissioner revoke the 
order appointing a conservator for the Fed- 
etal Savings and Loan Association of Long 
Beach and restore the assets and affairs of 
the association to its duly elected manage- 
ment, and render a proper accounting for 
the same, as expeditiously as is consistent 
With judicial determination of the questions 
at issue. Your committee questions whether 
the law ever contemplated that the Board 
should have the extraordinary power to seize 
and appoint a conservator for a solvent in- 
stitution as a part of the supervisory func- 
tions entrusted to the Board over member 
banks. 

“(5) That the appropriate committees of 
Congress give consideration to the necessity 
(if, In the opinion of such committees, the 
Necessity exists) of amending the Federal 
Home Loan Act in the following particulars: 

“(a) Clarifying the authority of the Board 
in the matter of approval of elective officers 
of the regional banks to the end that neither 
the Board nor other officials may exercise 
such authority arbitrarily. 

“(b) Clarifying the authority of the Board 
or the Administrator to increase or decrease 
the number of regional banks, and specifying 
the condition and procedure under which 
such changes may be made. 

“(c) Prohibiting the agency from appoint- 
ing conservators for any member associa- 
tion, except under specific and well-defined 
limitations. 

“(6) It developed in the hearings that the 
Order relating to the appointment of a con- 
servator for the Federal Savings and Loan 
Association of Long Beach had not been filed 
with the Federal Register, as required by law. 
The Division of the Federal Register advised 
your committee that only on three occasions 
has the Federal Home Loan Bank Admin- 
istration complied with the requirement that 
its orders be filed with the Federal Register. 
Your committee further recommends that 
the Administrator comply with the law in 
this respect in the future.” 

The Commissioner, Mr. Fahey, did not 
Comply with any of the recommendations; 
nor did the Congress enact legislation to 
Correct the alleged abuses of which com- 
Plaint was made, except that Reorganization 
Plan No. 3 of 1947 established a three-man 
Home Loan Bank Board.* 

The United States Court of Appeals in the 
Mallonee case—Home Loan Bank Board et al. 
v. Mallonee et al. (C. A. 9, 196 F. 2d (adv. sh.) 
336, at 390)—-said: 

“And it is to be noted that despite the 
recommendations of a congressional commit- 
tee in a report made on July 25, 1946, Con- 
gress has not seen fit to amend that statute 
80 as to curtail the supervisory powers of 
the Board.” 

If the House did not deem it wise to fully 
implement that report by legislation, there 
Would seem to be no sufficient reason for the 
assumption of jurisdiction by the present 
committee as a controversy is now pending 
in the courts. 


The hearings show—pp. 163 and 198— 
that committee counsel, whose employment 
by the Smith committee ended some time in 
1946 and who was subsequently employed at 
some date unknown to the writer to serve 
&s counsel for the present subcommittee, 
Teceived some 62.500 from interested Los 
Angeles Savings & Loan people, which he con- 
tends was paid to him for drafting a state- 
mr and to oppose Reorganization Plan 

0. 
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THE LITIGATION 

On May 27, 1946, the Long Beach Asso- 
ciation and, shortly thereafter, others in- 

brought court action against 
individually and as Chairman— 
Commissioner—of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board; and Ammann, individually and 
as conservator, challenging the legality of 
the actions hereinbefore referred to. 

These actions reached the Supreme Court 
in Fahey v. Mallonee (332 U. S. 245). That 
Court upheld the constitutionality of the 
laws under which the Commissioner acted 
and the validity of his regulations. 

Later, the pleadings were amended, other 
Parties joined, and an award of damages— 
$36,465,000—sought, relief being predicated 
upon the charge that Home Loan Bank 
Board, Fahey, Ammann, and more than a 
hundred private individuals joined in a con- 
spiracy to by fraud and illegal action in- 
jure the plaintiffs. 

These actions were later consolidated and 
the issues raised, as well as the issue as to the 
reestablishment of the Los Angeles bank 
brought before the United States Court of 
Appeals for the Ninth Circuit. 

The decision of the Supreme Court was 
subsequently construed by the United States 
Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit on 
April 2, 1952, in an-cpinion written in the 
case of Home Loan Bank Board et al. v. 
Malonee et al. (C. A. 9, 196 F. 2d (Adv. Sh.) 
336). That court commented at page 355 
upon it as follows: 

“The length of the Fahey-Malionee de- 
cision forbids setting out the full text but 
its importance justifies a summary of the 
decision. The Supreme Court said: (1) Sec- 
tion 5 (d) of the Home Owners’ Loan Act 
of 1933, as amended, was constitutional; (2) 
that the removal of the conservator of as- 
sociation by the three-judge court, supra, 
was improper and that its drastic decree 
could stand only if 5 (d) was unconstitu- 
tional; (3) that institutions like associations 
are created, insured, and aided by the Federal 
Government; (4) that the provisions of the 
statute under attack were regulatory; (5) 
that the Board adopted rules and regulations 
governing appointment of conservators and 
they provide grounds upon which a conser- 
vator may be named, these being the usual 
and conventional grounds found in most 
State and Federal banking statutes, and these 
rules and regulations are sufficiently explicit 
to be adequate for proper administration and 
for judicial review if there should be proper 
occasion for it; (6) that the regulations 
provide for a hearing after the conservator 
takes possession and while this is a drastic 
procedure it is an almost invariable custom 
to exercise supervision in this summary man- 
ner, and it is not unconstitutional; (7) that 
in this case an administrative hearing was 
demanded by and accorded to association, 
and a specification of charges against its 
management was requested and furnished by 
the Board; (8) that the causes for the ap- 
pointment of a conservator set forth by the 
Board were (the Court enumerates the 
serious charges laid against the management 
of association, p. 254 of opinion); (9) that 
plaintiffs nevertheless demanded and ob- 
tained an injunction to prevent the adminis- 
trative hearing and they have therefore cut 
off the making of a record as to whether these 
charges are well founded.” 

The Supreme Court decision did not end 
the litigation. Comment by the Court in 
Home Loan Bank Board v. Mallonee, supra, 
decided last April, gives some idea of the 
magnitude of the parties and issues involved. 
That Court? said—page 368: 


*Since the opinion of the United States 
court of appeals covers the same subject mat- 
ter as the investigation of the subcommit- 
tee, and represents a consideration of the 
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“The long record is a vivid portrayal of the 
melange of issues and parties finally and in- 
evitably drawn within the expanding bound- 
aries of the controversy as a result of fail- 
ure to lay at rest in the very beginning the 
matter of the validity of the Ammann ap- 
pointment. The vast array of parties and 
issues we here note came into this litigation 
after, and we think as a result of, the amend- 
ments to the pleadings of Mallonee and as- 
sociation which were authorized by the lower 
court on November 10, 1947. We refer to 
these amendments at a later point in this 
part of our opinion. This tremendous ex- 
pansion of the litigation deserves more than 
a passing glance for it makes apparent the 
fact that the new flood of litigants arising 
out of this expansion of the area of con- 
troversy, injected into the litigation a host 
of serious and highly complicated problems 
of law and fact for the consideration of and 
adjudication by the lower court—in fact, the 
parties accent the very difficult task the court 
faced by reason of this fact. It finally ap- 
pointed a master to handle some of the mul- 
tifarious problems besetting the court and 
a controversy over liability for the master's 
fees is now on appeal in this court. 

“To add to the complications, it appears 
from the brief of association that 10 associa- 
tions (not parties to this appeal) brought 
suit in the United States District Court for 
the Northern District of California, to en- 
join and prevent a settlement of the litiga- 
tion. These associations (referred to as the 
northern 10) are similar in character to ap- 
peliee association and are located in the 
San Francisco Bay area. Prosecution of this 
action was halted by a preliminary injunc- 
tion issued by the lower court on the ground 
that all of the lesues raised by the action 
were already pending in the lower court 
since all parties in the northern action were 
already parties In the instant consolidated 
actions. The position and the contentions 
of these litigants are not pertinent on this 
appeal. 

“Facts revealed in the record and in com- 
ments in the briefs present a-bewildering 
picture and one that adds prophetic em- 
phasis to the June 1947 comment of the 
Supreme Court in Fahey v. Mallonee, supra, 
that ‘there is more to this litigation than 
meets the eye on the pleadings.’ The briefs 
indicate that the litigation finally brought 
within its orbit 15 proceedings in State and 
Federal trial and appellate courts and 2 
congressional investigations. The printed 
part of the record in the instant appeal con- 
tains approximately 11,500 pages necessi- 
tating a separate index of 129 pages. The 
full record on this appeal contains nearly 
20,000 pages (in addition to 5,000 pages of 
reporters’ transcripts) and is a narrative of 
proceedings in which there were more than 
50 interpleaders and more than 100 hearings 
which are asserted to have resulted in 10 
final Judgments. Thousands of parties were 
named defendants, including 8,000 ‘John Doe 
borrowers’ from association; 100 ‘intermed- 
dling Does’; 100 ‘John Doe receivers’; 100 
‘John Does’ names as trustees under deeds 
of trust; hundreds of ‘John Does’ and ‘Jane 
Does,’ ‘Roe and Doe’ copartnerships; “Black 
& Co.“ corporations, 1 to 100 inclusive, and 
Red associations." The amounts of the in- 
dividual interpleaders have varied from as 
high as $6,300,000 in one proceeding, to 
clear the titles to approximately 4,000 homes 
of 8,000 local borrowers. These individual 
homeowners became involved in their ef- 


entire record, that opinion is incorporated 
into these remarks by this reference. Need- 
Jess to say, no member of the subcommit- 
tee has had the time necessary to read the 
tremendous record of this litigation, the 
printed portion of which alone fills 24 vol- 
umes. 
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forts to clear the tangled titles to their in- 
dividual homes and in this effort causing 
various amounts to be deposited into court 
as the balance due on home loans. Numer- 
ous other were specifically named as 
parties defendant including past and present 
officers and directors of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank of San Francisco; the Federal 
Savings & Loan Insurance Corp.; 10 savings 
and loan associations located in northern 
California; the 80 officers and directors of 
said associations; Land Title Insurance Co., 
a corporation which allegedly undertook to 
insure titles of borrowers during the period 
of the conservatorship.” 
THE PRESENT INVESTIGATION 

Evidently, complaint of the failure of the 
Home Loan Bank Board to follow the recom- 
mendations of the Smith committee, as here- 
inbefore referred to, was made to the House 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 

The record shows that a special subcom- 
mittee investigating the Home Loan Bank 
Board, composed of Hon. CHET HOLIFIELD, 
chairman, and Representatives LANHAM, 
HARDY, KARSTEN, Lovee, and HorrMan was 
appointed. 

The present hearings were held on 36 days. 
The first day’s hearing was on October 27, 
1950, in Los Angeles, Calif. On November 14, 
following, hearings were held in Long Beach, 
Calif.; then on November 28, 1950, and on 
subsequent days, down to and including Au- 
gust 10, 1951, in Washington, D. C. 

Hearings were held on November 2, 1951, 
in Memphis, Tenn.; on November 6 and 7, 
1951, and March 28, 1952, in Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

The printed hearings cover 2,181 pages. 

The investigation was made by Mr. Hyman 
Fischbach and his associates. At times, 
members of the committee were present. At 
other times, Mr. Ho.trreno, the chairman, 
and Mr. Fischbach conducted the hearings. 

The hearings in October and November 
1050 in Los Angeles and Long Beach were 
secret. When the hearings moved to Wash- 
ington, committee members received numer- 
ous representations from both sides of the 
Capitol, and from savings and loan associa- 
tions throughout the United States, that, if 
such ings had to continue, they be 
open to the public. The first day's proceed- 
ings in Washington were also secret, but 
on November 29, 1950, the hearings were 
opened to the public. 

The proceedings in California in October 
and November 1950 took place before the 
special subcommittee had been appointed. 
These proceedings were described, at a meet- 
ing of the subcommittee held in Washington 
on November 28, 1950, by Subcommittee 
Counsel Fischbach as follows: 

“Mr. Fischnach. Mr. Chairman, before 
swearing the witness and before starting any 
proceedings this morning with respect to 
taking additional testimony. I would like 
to report to the subcommittee assembled here 
that during the course of the field investiga- 
tion which was made under the auspices of 
the chairman of the subcommittee, it was 
necessary to take the testimony of various 
individuals, We proceeded in that respect 
on the 27th of October 1950, in the Federal 
Building in Los Angeles, and had before us 
Robert F. Rhoades, J. Arthur Younger, J. H. 
Hoffman, who were officials of the Citizens’ 
Federal Savings & Loan Association of San 
Francisco, and had such proceedings by way 
of testimony and documentary evidence sub- 
mitted as is indicated by the transcript pre- 
pared by Mack M. Racklin, an official court 
reported at Los Angeles. 

“We also had occasion to proceed in the 
same manner at Long Beach, Calif., on No- 
vember 14, 1950, and on that occasion the 
chairman presided at the taking of the testi- 
mony of the following witnesses: Charles 
E. Bradley, Harold L. Newendorp, Charles T. 
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Smith, Thomas A. Gregory, Clair Van Horn, 
and Victor Roddick, and received the exhibits 
indicated by the transcript, which was pre- 
pared by Mr. Racklin, the official court re- 
porter from Los Angeles, whose services we 
had had on the 27th of October. 

“T would like to offer, and I ask the chair- 
man to move acceptance of, the testimony 
as well as the exhibits identified in the 
transcript of the proceedings to which I have 
referred. 

“Mr. Lovee. Mr. Chairman, was this a staff 
investigation made out in California in 
October that you are talking about? 

“Mr. HOoLIFIELD. Yes. Mr. Hyman I. Fisch- 
bach and Mr. Herbert Roback, who are on my 
regular subcommittee staff, acted as investi- 
gators pursuant to directions from Chairman 
Dawson, transmitted through me, to make 
this field investigation, This testimony was 
taken under oath administered by myself 
and these are witnesses who had testimony 
and certain documents which we believe are 
necessary for this investigation. The hear- 
ings are available for any of the members to 
read and the exhibits will be shown then. 

“Mr. Lovre. Another question: Were any 
members of the subcommittee present at any 
of these hearings? 

“Mr. Hottrtzip. There were no members 
except myself. They were not in the nature 
of public hearings. It was merely the taking 
of testimony. 

“Mr. Fiscupacn. I might say for the bene- 
fit of the members of the subcommittee that 
there is included in these two transcripts 
evidence of the most vital nature which will 
be extremely helpful to the subcommittee in 
evaluating the record which will be made 
here. 

“Mr. LANHAM. Was there anybody present 
to cross-examine the witnesses? 

“Mr. Fiscupacn. No, sir. 

“Mr. Hottrtzto. With this exception, that 
Mr. Fischbach examined them. 

“Mr. LANHAM, Usually where two sides are 
involved, there is some opportunity for cross- 
examination. I do not know that it was 
necessary in this case, but I just asked the 
question for the record. 

“Mr. Prscusacn. No; I do not think you 
will find that it was necessary in relation to 
the testimony which was secured. 

“Mr. Hoturixtn. I might say that the wit- 
nesses were informed of their constitutional 
rights and they answered all questions vol- 
untarily. There was no protest to the ques- 
tioning by either myself or Mr. Fischbach. 
They were informed of their constitutional 
rights and could protest and refuse to answer 
if they wanted to. 

“Mr. Lovre. This is the first information 
I have had of these depositions or hearings, 
whatever you call them. May I ask this: 
Was the Department of Justice represented 
at any of these hearings that have been con- 
ducted by the staff? 

“Mr. Fischach. No; the Department of 
Justice would not be represented any more 
than the Department of Justice would be 
represented in the proceedings before this 
committee. This committee's investigation 
would not necessarily proceed either in the 
presence of a Department of Justice repre- 
sentative or in the presence of any coun- 
sel for any of the parties. We have today 
by invitation Mr. Newell A. Clapp, of the 
Department of Justice, because Mr. Clapp is 
in a position to be of substantial assistance 
not only to the Department but to this sub- 
committee and it was deemed advisable to 
invite Mr. Clapp to attend this session of 
the committee despite the fact that it is 
an executive session, so that the subcom- 
mittee's work could possibly be facilitated 
by his presence and by subsequent contact 
with him and others in the Department of 
Justice. 

“Mr. HOoLIFELD. I might say that the rea- 
son of taking testimony in the field in- 
vestigation was the fact that it was im- 
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possible to get a subcommittee together right 
before the election, and also due to the 
expense involved of bringing these witnesses 
here to Washington, and sending them back, 
which would amount to about $500 apiece, 
if they were here for just a few days. That 
is for railroad fare and so forth.” 

In addition to these hearings in California 
in 1950, which take up 142 pages of the 
printed record, the hearing at Memphis, 
Tenn., and Los Angeles, Calif., in 1951, and 
the hearings in Los Angeles, Calif., in 1952, 
must also be classed as investigations of 
committee counsel for they were conducted 
without authority of the House or the Ex- 
penditures Committee. 

A reading of the record discloses that the 
apparent purpose of the hearings was, 
through congressional action to force the 
Department of Justice and the Home Loan 
Bank Board to discontinue their resistance 
to the court actions * and force settlement of 
the claims filed by the parties who had 
brought the various court actions, to renew 
the recommendations of the Smith commit- 
tee, and to suggest legislation which would 
restrict improper or arbitrary action by the 
executive agencies having to do with the ad- 
ministration of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Act. However, the United States court of ap- 
peals, with the entire record before it, noted 
that a tenable basis for compromise that 
would be “within the law“! had not been 
suggested. 

The committee was asked to criticize the 
defending parties in the litigation brought 
against them by the plaintiffs Mallonee and 
association for not settling the litigation by 
making available to the plaintiffs economic 
benefits which were estimated to be worth 
approximately $5,250,000. However, the 
United States court of appeals held that the 
pleadings of the plaintiffs “failed to state a 
claim upon which any relief could be granted 
by a Federal court.”* We were also asked 
to find in effect that the charges of the Fed- 
eral examiners against the management of 
the Long Beach Association were lacking in 
substance. Likewise we were requested to 
condemn the bringing on of these matters 
to an administrative hearing. The United 
States court of appeals, however, found as 
follows: 

“In this order for a hearing the Board 
makes serious charges against association 
and we do not doubt that under the law, and 
under the rules and regulations of the Board 
which deal with its supervisory power over 
such institutions as association, it may law- 
fully and properly require association to an- 
swer these charges in the manner and under 
the conditions prescribed in this administra- 
tive order. The authority of the Board to 
require compliance with an administrative 
order of this character seems clearly spelled 
out in the holding of the Supreme Court in 
Fahey v. Mallonee, supra, and we hold that 
in issuing the said order the Board validly 
exercised a power of supervision lodged in 
it.“ e 


Before the subcommittee had been cre- 
ated, Subcommittee Counsel Fischbach en- 
tered an appearance on behalf of the sub- 
committee-to-be in the litigation in the Fed- 
eral courts and took a position in opposition 
to that of the Home Loan Bank Board and 
the Department of Justice. See the tran- 
script of the proceedings of November 17, 
1950, Mallonee et al. v. Fahey et al., No. 
5421-PH, United States District Court for 
the Southern District of California, 

Home Loan Bank Board et al. v. Mallonee 
et al. ((C. A, 9) 196 F. 2d (Adv. Sh.) 336 at 
p. 387). f 

* Home Loan Bank Board et al. v. Mallonee 
et al. ((C. A. 9) 196 F. 2d (Adv. Sh.) 336 at 
p. 378). 

*iome Loan Bank Board et al. v. Mal- 
lonee et al. ((C. A. 9) 196 F. 2d (adv. sh.) 366 
at p. 388). 
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The evidence before the committee did 
not, and, because the committee was not 
the proper forum, for their determination, 
could not prove or disprove the charges made 
against the management of the Long Beach 
Association. Those charges were repeated 
under oath before the subcommittee by Fed- 
eral examiners. The nature of the charges 
makes it cléar why the United States Court 
of Appeals found that a tenable basis for 
compromise within the law had not been 
Suggested. Whether the charges are true or 
false, they are of an extremely serious na- 
ture and require agreement with the United 
States courts that if they are true the 
Home Loan Bank Board must take action. 
See pages 1753, et seq., of the printed record. 

The committee was asked to criticize pri- 
vate attorneys and Government personnel 
for reporting apparent income-tax deficien- 
cles running at least into hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. It is alleged that tax prose- 
cutions were urged which would not have 
been urged except for the litigation. The 
record before the committee does not jus- 
tify a conclusion on these tax matters. The 
prosecution of alleged tax concealments 
should not be instigated or withheld because 
ot other pending litigation involving the 
same persons. It is pertinent to state, how- 
ever, that hundreds of thousands of dollars 
of apparent tax liabilities to the Govern- 
ment were uncovered by the efforts of the 
persons criticized, and, while some of these 
persons were frequently, some of them al- 
Most constantly, before the subcommittee, 
subcommittee counsel never questioned any- 
one of them about any of these tax matters 
although going into great detail about other 
items the significance of which is not at 
all apparent in the record. 

THE DECISION OF THE NINTH CIRCUIT 

Following the decision of June 23, 1947, 
in Fahey v. Mallonee, supra, which, among 
Other things, held that the litigants had 
not exhausted their administrative rem- 
dies, the Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals, in 
Home Loan Bank Board against Mallonee, 
quoted the Supreme Court as follows: 

The Board adopted rules and regulations 
governing appointment of conservators. 
They provided the grounds upon which a 
Conservator might be named, and they are 
the usual and conventional grounds found 
in most State and Federal banking statutes. 
They are sufficiently explicit, against the 
background of custom, to be adequate for 
Proper administration and for judicial re- 
View if there should be a proper occasion 
for ip.” 

The court of appeals further said: 

“At the conclusion of its decision in Fahey 
v. Mallonee the court summarized its views 
in the significant statement that it was error 
for the lower court to oust the conservator 
or to enjoin any of his gs or to en- 
join the administrative hearing and this 
Without prejudice to any other administra- 
tive or judicial proceedings which may be 
Warranted by law. Here we have not only a 
blunt appraisal and condemnation of the 
initiatory proceedings in the lower court but 
also a significant reference to “any other ad- 
ministrative * * * proceedings.” The last 
Words of this pronouncement would be void 
Of meaning if we disregard the fact that the 
Court was referring to further administrative 
Proceedings which would eventuate in a final 
agency determination which decided the va- 
lidity of both the Ammann appointment and 

© order setting the field hearing on July 
8, 1946, this final decision to be promulgated 
either under the then rules and regulations 
Of administration or possibly (if delay en- 
Sued) under provisions of the Administrative 

ure Act which had been approved only 
TORDAN 


Home Loan Bank Board et al. v. Mallonee 


et al. ((C. A. 9) 196 F. 8 
p. sen ) F. 2d (adv. sii.) 336 at 
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a few days prior to the date of this decision. 
The Supreme Court certainly did not over- 
look the presence of that legislation or its 
possible application to this litigation.” * 

During the present hearings, there was 
testimony to the effect that the litigation 
to which reference has been made, which is 
still pending in the ninth circuit, was ex- 
pensive and a waste of money. 

Undoubtedly, that charge is true. But the 
United States court of appeals placed the 
responsibility for the delay and expense of 
the litigation squarely upon the shoulders 
of those who instigated the present hearings 
and upon others who have joined with them. 
This is made clear on page 367 of the opinion, 
and in the following excerpts from the 
opinion: 

“The clear and undisguised purpose of the 
Mallonee-association group was to seek Im- 
mediate injunctive relief at the outset of this 
litigation which would forbid recourse to 
and thereby bypass the entire administrative 
process including judicial review of any final 
determination of administration after com- 
pletion of the field hearing held at Los 
Angeles. 

“The presently involved state of the record 
which resulted from failure to exhaust the 
administrative remedy in the initiatory stage 
of this litigation thereby causing this liti- 
gation to fan out and proliferate into its 
present complications provides no sound rea- 
son in law for another judicial repudiation 
of a procedure clearly authorized under law 
and the rules and regulations of the Board. 
The answer to the unhappy and regrettable 
involvements of this long, drawn-out, and 
costly litigation is not to be found in a fur- 
ther resort to a court injunction to com- 
pletely thwart an administrative process 
which Congress has seen fit to approve.” “ 

Private parties are involved on both sides 
of the pending litigation. Many of the de- 
fending litigants are men of stature in their 
own communities and even nationally. They 
have a right that the charges against them 
be litigated in the proper courts and that 
they be free of pressure from Congress to 
refrain from defending against those charges. 
The matter is one for judicial determination. 

As Circuit Judge Stephens, concurring in 
the opinion by Judge Bone, aptly stated: 

“I agree with Judge Bone’s conclusions as 
detailed in his exhaustive review of this super 
complicated litigation and join in the order 
contained in the last paragraph of the opin- 
ion. The whole subject matter from the 
beginning presented highly difficult legal 
questions, solvable in certainty only by the 
court with the last say. I thoroughly agree 
that Fahey v. Malionee (1947, 332 U. S. 245), 
must be followed as indicated in the maln 
opinion.” 

THE SUGGESTED RECOMMENDATIONS 


At the end of the draft of the ceport which 
was submitted but not accepted by either 
the subcommittee or the committee, there 
were listed some 15 recommendations which 
it was proposed that the committee make to 
Congress. These 15 recommendations except 
possibly 2 were never a matter of dispute in 
the committee. Quite probably there would 
be a substantial area of agreement on some 
of the recommendations. The difference of 
opinion involved was whether or not a com- 
mittee of Congress should attempt to influ- 
ence the course of the pending litigation in 
the United States courts. The committee 
properly declined to attempt to influence 
that litigation. 

With these views I think a majority of the 
committee is in agreement, though I am not 
authorized to speak for them. 


Home Loan Bank Board et al. v. Mallonee 
et al., supra, p. 378. 

Home Loan Bank Board et al. v. Mallonee 
et al., supra, p. 353. 

Home Loan Bank Board et al. v. Mallonee 
et al., supra, p. 390. 
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APPENDIX G. COPY oF ORDER APPOINTING SEC- 
OND SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION AND LABOR (JUNE 23, 1953) 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 23, 1953. 

Hon. WINT Surru. 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, P. C. 

Drar CONGRESSMAN SMITH: By virtue of 
the authority vested in me as chairman of 
the Committee on Education and Labor of 
the House of Representatives, and pursuant 
to House Resolution 115 of the 83d Con- 
gress, Ist session, I hereby appoint you as 
chairman of a special subcommittee of the 
Committee on Education and Labor to in- 
vestigate alleged violations in and around 
Kansas City, Mo., of the antiracketecring 
law, as amended by the Hobbs Act, and 
other Federal labor legislation coming with- 
in the purview of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, and allegations as to the 
improper administration and enforcement 
of such legislation. 

I have also appointed Representative CLARE 
E Horrman, of Michigan, and Representa- 
tive WI N CAE H. Lucas, of Texas, to serve with 
you on this subcommittee. 

The subcommittee is hereby authorized 
and directed to conduct a thorough study 
and investigation of the aforementioned al- 
legations and any matter or subject com- 
ing within the jurisdiction of the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor under rule XI, 
6. of the Rules of the House of Representa- 
tives, 83d Congress, which is covered by 
these allegations. 

You are further directed to hold such pub- 
lic or executive sessions as you may deem 
advisable and you are hereby authorized and 
designated by me to issue and have served 
such subpenas as may be necessary in this 
investigation. 

This supersedes my letter to you of June 
22, 1953. 

Sincerely yours, 
SAMUEL K. MCCONNELL, Jr., 
Chairman, Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 


Arrenpix H. LETTER or June 29, 1953, TO 
SUBCOMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 
CONGRESS oF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., June 29, 1953. 


Hon. > 

Chairman, Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. : Congressional investiga- 
tions, with attendant publicity, long seemed 
to be the only effective weapon against the 
inexcusable waste, extravagance, and some- 
times corruption, prevailing to such a great 
extent in the two preceding administrations, 

The inability of the Congress to obtain 
economy and efficiency from the expendi- 
ture of public funds was enhanced by the 
reluctance of executive officials charged with 
the proper interpretation and administra- 
tion of the Jaws to seek to ascertain and im- 
plement the will of Congress as expressed in 
legislation. 

However, the futility of congressional in- 
vestigation was all too often emphasized by 
the fact that after an investigation had dis- 
closed an enormous and utterly inexcusable 
expenditure of billions, those responsible, 
either because of retirement or transfer to 
other duties, could not be disciplined. 

In addition, almost without exception, the 
funds wasted could not be recovered, nor 
could any assurance be obtained that simi- 
lar misuse of public funds would not re- 
occur. 

With the coming of the present adminis- 
tration and its desire to clean up the mess 
in Washington, we were led to expect the 
fullest cooperation in the effort to meet at 
least in some degree the public's desire and 
demand that the ever-increasing tax burden 
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be lessened, Instead of increased. We ex- 
pected that the tax dollar would be made 
to produce its equivalent in service rendered. 

Current investigations calling attention to 
improper, sometimes criminal, activities on 
the part of individuals or agencies in the 
executive departments which have resulted 
in absurd and ridiculous expenditures tend 
to leave the false impression that such im- 
proper activities may be chargeable to the 
present administration. Newspaper stories 
and letters from individuals indicate that 
many of our people think we are now charg- 
ing the Eisenhower administration with the 
undesirable activities exposed by our re- 

Without reason, many people believe 
that as these stories are given publicity, they 
relate to acts of the departments occuring 
since January 20, 1953. 

Assurance has come from some of those 
who direct the executive departments that, 
if attention is directed to specific instances 
of improper and wasteful misuse of tax 
dollars, those in authority in the depart- 
ments where such actions have occurred 
will without delay make a vigorous effort to 
create a situation where similar improper 
or unlawful activities cannot again occur. 

This attitude tends to curtail the need 
for congressional invesitgations. It sug- 
gests the advisability of transferring com- 
plaints of maladministration direct to the 
head of the executive department involved, 
rather than to a congressional committee. 

The trend in the Congress seems to be to 
give, at the request of the administration, 
the executive departments ever-increasing 
authority—authority granted to the Con- 
gress under the Constitution and which a 
continuation of constitutional government 
seems to demand should be exercised by the 
Con 

This trend in recent years was imple- 
mented by the enactment of so-called reor- 
ganization legislation, which made it pos- 
sible for an administration to bypass con- 
stitutional provisions and legislate subject 
only to a veto by one House of the Congress. 

Within the past few weeks, the Committee 
on Government Operations reported out and 
the House adopted H. R. 992, introduced by 
Congressman Brown, which creates a com- 
mission to perform a duty which is properly 
the duty of the Congress. 

The committee also reported out, and the 
House adopted, H. R. 4406, introduced by 
Congressman Hatieck. This bill establishes 
a Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions. 

Apparently, it takes over a part of the 
Jurisdiction heretofore given the Committee 
on Government Operations—especially the 
jurisdiction of the Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions Subcommittee, which was charged with 
the duty of studying the relationships be- 
tween the United States and the States and 
municipalities. There would appear to be 
no longer any reason for this particular sub- 
committee. 


Incidentally, in connection with H. R. 4406, 
kindly note that last Saturday, June 27, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 7731, Mr. HAL- 
Leck called up the companion bill, S. 1514, 
with a Senate amendment to the House 
amendment, and agreed to the Senate 
amendment to the House amendment, I 
called attention to the fact that the bill did 
not go to conference, that a conference was 
necessary if a bill as passed by one House 
Was amended, and that later Mr. HALLECK 
stated (though this was not on the record) 
that inasmuch as, in his opinion, there was 
no objection to the amendment he had 
agreed to it. 

I did not care to make a point of order 
and disagree with the majority leader as to 
the legislative procedure, but if the majority 
leader, without action by the House legisla- 
tive committee, can agree to amendments 
miade in the Senate and never submitted to 
the House legislative committee, there is 
little need for subcommittees of the House 
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Committee on Government Operations to 
function. 

If the full committee is to retain any sub- 
stantial part of its own jurisdiction, it will 
be necessary to be on the alert and make a 
vigorous protest. 

It may have escaped your attention, but 
H. R. 5406 recently came out of a legislative 
committee and that bill, if enacted, will take 
over further Jurisdiction of the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. The 
same attempt was made last year on the 
floor of the House, but was defeated. It 
is not my duty to carry the full burden 
of maintaining this committee's jurisdiction, 
and I haven't the slightest intention of as- 
suming that burden. 

Under the Reorganization Act of 1949, as 
amended, a succession of reorganization 
plans has come to the Con Some, if 
not all, of these plans include legislative 
proposals which, under our form of govern- 
ment, heretofore have properly been referred 
to regular standing legislative committees of 
the Congress. 

In view of the foregoing, it appears to be 
evident that the present administration 
and the House leadership desire to lessen 
the activities of the Subcommittees of the 
Committee on Government Operations to 
which heretofore have been referred ques- 
tions involving the propriety and effective- 
ness of Federal expenditures and the neces- 
sity, if any, for remedial legislation. 

As this committee and the Congress ap- 
parently desire and intend to follow the ad- 
ministration’s lead, and in view of the fact 
that the Congress expects to adjourn July 
31 next, will you kindly begin to curtail the 
activities of your subcommittee, by confining 
your investigations to one complaint, advis- 
ing me of its nature, and cut your staff so 
that beginning August 1 it will consist of 
no more than 1 investigator and 1 clerk or 
stenographer, 

A determined effort will also be made 
through more direct control and supervision 
of the committee's activities to obtain ef- 
fective action looking toward both economy 
and efficiency. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARE E. HOFFMAN, 
Chairman. 
APPENDIX I. HOUSE RESOLUTION 150, 83D CON- 
GRESS, 1ST SESSION 


House Resolution 150 


Resolved, That the expenses of conducting 
the studies and investigations authorized by 
clause 8 of rule XI incurred by the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, acting as 
a whole or by regular or special subcom- 
mittees, not to exceed $355,050, including 
employment of such experts, special counsel, 
and such clerical, stenographic, and other 
assistants, and which shall also be available 
for expenses incurred by said committee or 
its regular or special subcommittees within 
or outside the continental limits of the 
United States, shall be paid out of the con- 
tingent fund of the House on vouchers au- 
thorized by and signed by the chairman of 
the Committee on Government Operations, 
and approved by the Committee on House 
Administration. 

Src. 2. The official committee reporters may 
be used at all hearings held in the District 
of Columbia, if not otherwise officially en- 
gaged. 


APPENDIX J. House RESOLUTION 339, 83D 
CONGRESS, Ist Session 
House Resolution 339 
Resolved, That the first section of House 
Resolution 150, 83d Congress, is hereby 
amended by striking out the period at the 
end thereof and inserting in lieu of such 
period a colon and the following: “Provided, 
however, That (1) such expenses heretofore 
or hereafter incurred by any such regular 
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subcommittee shall be paid out of such con- 
tingent fund on vouchers authorized by such 
subcommittee and signed by the chairman 
thereof, and approved by the Committee on 
House Administration; and (2) such ex- 
penses incurred by any such regular subcom- 
mittee, other than the Executive and Legis- 
lative Reorganization Subcommittee, shall 
not exceed, for the Military Operations Sub- 
committee, $64,425; for the Intergovern- 
mental Relations Subcommittee, $59,625; for 
the Public Accounts Subcomniittee, $65,000; 
and for the International Operations Sub- 
committee, $66,000; and (3) the aggregate of 
such expenses incurred by the Committee on 
Government Operations acting as a whole, by 
special subcommittees, and by the Executive 
and Legislative Reorganization Subcommit- 
tee, shall not exceed $100,000.” 

APPENDIX K. Osmers’ RESOLUTION ADOPTED 

on JuLY 15, 1953 

Resolved, That— 

(1) after the adoption of this resolution, 
special subcommittees may be created only 
upon the approval of the full committee; and 

(2) upon the expiration of the 10th day 
following the day on which this resolution is 
adopted, each special subcommitee heretofore 
created shall cease to exist, unless, after the 
adoption of this resolution and prior to the 
expiration of such 10th day, the continuance 
of such special subcommittee shall have been 
approved by the full committee; and 

(3) each regular subcommittee is hereby 
authorized, for purposes of the conduct of 
studies and investigations coming within its 
jurisdiction— | 

(A) to appoint, fix the compensation of, 
and remove, such experts, special counsel, 
and such clerical, stenographic, and other 
asistance, as it deems necessary, the com- 
pensation of such personnel to be paid out 
of the funds available to the subcommittee 
under House Resolution 150; and 

(B) to sit, hold hearings, and act at such 
times and places within or outside the United 
States, whether or not the House Is in ses- 
sion, is in recess, or has adjourned, to require 
by subpena or otherwise the attendance of 
such witnesses and the production of such 
papers, documents, and books, and to take 
such testimony, as it deems necessary; and 
any such subpena may be issued under the 
signature of the chairman of such subcom- 
committee or by any member of such sub- 
committee designated by such chairman and 
may be served by any person designated by 
such chairman or member; and 

(4) the jurisdiction, membership, and 
chairmanship of the Executive and Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Subcommittee, the Mili- 
tary Operations Subcommittee, the Public 
Accounts Subcommittee, the Intergovern- 
mental Relations Subcommittee, and the In- 
ternational Operations Subcommittee shall 
be as specified in the printed legtslattve cal- 
endar for April 1953 (No. 2), unless modified 
hereafter by action of the full committee; 
and : 

(5) the chairman and the ranking minor- 
ity member shall serve as ex officlo members 
of each subcommittee and shall have the 
right to vote on all matters before the sub- 
committee; and 

(6) the rules, policies, and minutes of this 
committee, as heretofore in force, are hereby 
repealed and superseded to the extent that 
they are inconsistent wth the foregoing pro- 
visions of this resolution. 


APPENDIX L. Orprr Arporntinc Trump Syn- 
COMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCA- 
TION AND Lasor (Novemper 13, 1953) 

HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR, 
Washington, D. C., November 13, 1953. 
Hon. Wint SMITH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dran CONGRESSMAN SMITH: By virtue of the 
authority vested in me as chairman of the 
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Committee on Education and Labor of the 
House of Representatives, and pursuant to 
House Resolution 115 of the 83d Congress, 
Ist session, I hereby reappoint you as chair- 
man of a special subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor to complete 
the investigation in the Detroit, Mich,, area 
as authorized under my letter of June 6, 
1953. In completing this investigation your 
subcommittee is further authorized and di- 
rected to hold hearings in Chicago, II., on 
matters directly pertinent to and directly 
connected with the aforesaid investigation 
at Detroit, Mich. This further investiga- 
tion is to encompass alleged violations of 
the Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947, 
and other Federal labor legislation coming 
within the purview of the Committee on 
Education und Labor, and allegations as to 
the improper administration and enforce- 
ment of such legislation. 

I have also reappointed Representative 
CLare E. HOFFMAN, of Michigan, and Rep- 
resentative PHIL M. LanpruM, of Georgia, to 
serve with you on this subcommittee. 

The subcommittee is hereby authorized 
and directed to conduct a thorough study 
and investigation of the aforementioned al- 
legations and any matter of subject coming 
within the jurisdiction of the Committee 
on Education and Labor under Rule XI, 6, 
of the Rules of the House of Representatives, 
83d Congress, which is covered by these alle- 
gations. 

You are further directed to hold such pub- 
lic or executive sessions at Detroit, Mich., 
and Chicago, III., as you may deem advisable 
and you are hereby authorized and desig- 
nated by me to issue and have served such 
subpenas as may be necessary to complete 
this investigation. 

Upon the completion of your study and 
investigation, you are directed to prepare 
a report to the Committee on Education and 
Labor with such recommendations as in 
your judgment the facts shall warrant. 

Sincerely yours, 
BAMUEL K. MCCONNELL, Jr., 
Chairman, Committee on Education 
and Labor, 

Copies to Hon. CLanR E. Horrman and Hon. 

Pi M. LANDRUM. 
APPENDIX M. ARTICLE IN THE SIGN, 
FEBRUARY 1954 
Bic Racker IN SMALL CHANGE 
(By Milton Lomask) 

(The slot machines have become a big 
Tacket—so big and profitable that an official 
Warned: “Anyone who prints these things is 
dead.“) x 

The American people last year shoved a 
Dillion dollars“ worth of small change into 
Vending machines, and at least a tenth of it 
eventually landed in the cash drawer of a 
Syndicate whose top brass reads like a Who's 

o in the underworld. 

That the mobsters were cutting themselves 
a slice of the industry's dollar first came 
to light during the Kefauver hearings in 
1950 and 1951. Subsequent investigations, 
including a 2-day congressional hearing in 
Detroit last summer, plus information from 
vendors and their customers, round out the 
Picture. 

It isn't an edifying picture. It hasn't been 
edifying to assemble. A union official said, 

‘Anyone who prints these things is dead.” 

a smalltime Brooklyn vendor, “People 
have been known to get into trouble digging 
Up stuff like this.” 

What is the vending machine industry? 
It's 2 million vending machines, including 
400,000 juke boxes. It's some 1,600 suppliers 
and manufacturers. It's 1,200 operators rang- 
ing from the Automatic Canteen Co. of 

ca, with a 1952 gross of $40 million, 
to individual owners of from 50 to 100 ma- 
es each. 
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To “operate” a machine is to find a spot“ 
for it. The operator services the machine 
and collects the proceeds. The owner of the 
spot—bar, restaurant, factory, filling sta- 
tion—treceives a commission, usually 5 per- 
cent. 

At the turn of the century, the only things 
you could get out of a vending machine were 
a ball of gum or a fistful of peanuts. Today 
you put your nickel, your dime, or your 
quarter in here and anyone of 50 different 
items tumbles out there. 

At St. John's University in downtown 
Brooklyn, the New York Automatic Canteen 
Corp. maintains a battery of machines out of 
which a student can dine from soup to nuts. 
Over the country, some 25 percent of all 
cigarettes, candy bars, gum, and drinks are 
disbursed in this manner. There are coin- 
operated typewriters, coin-operated letter 
mailers, and coin-operated washers. A few 
years ago, a Texas operator pocketed a nice 
profit from a machine that dispensed whiffs 
of pure oxygen for hangover sufferers. 

The vending-machine racket, not to be 
confused with the industry, employs the 
usual shakedown methods. To stay in busi- 
ness, an operator often finds it advisable to 
join both a trade association and a union, 
Association and union work together. To- 
gether they see to it that outsiders leave 
their members’ spots alone and that no mem- 
ber covets another’s customers. 

In the case of a legitimate industry, the 
higher the turnover the lower the cost per 
item. Gangland entrepeneurs work the other 
way around. Their product is freedom from 
terror. The more they sell, the more they 
charge, and the consuming public ultimately 
foots the bill. In Cleveland, Detroit, New 
York City, and 1 or 2 other cities, many 
operators pay off to an association, a union, 
or both—or else. 

“Or else,” in the words of a terrified wit- 
ness before last summer's congressional hear- 
ings in Detroit, “something strange happens. 
Where a minute ago there was a plate-glass 
window across the front of your place, sud- 
denly there ain't.” 

Or you turn out to be antilabor and a 
picket line appears. 

Or suddenly there’s a loud noise. 

„That's the dynamite,” said the witness. 
“Gentlemen, even now my wife is at home 
hysterical. © * * I am afraid of my life.” 

In Cleveland a few years ago, a man and 
his son-in-law went into the cigarette vend- 
ing-machine business. One morning, the 
son-in-law received callers in his office, three 
unpreposessing fellows. They said they were 
representatives of a teamsters’ local and they 
wanted the partners to join the union. Dues 
would be 20 percent of the company's profits, 

The young businessman asked them to re- 
turn next day, when his partner could be on 
hand. The three fellows returned. This 
time their conversation was recorded on a 
wiretape concealed on the premises. When 
the partners took the wiretape to police head- 
quarters, they were met with what amounted 
to a stall. Returning to their office, they 
found the three labor goons cooling their 
heels. 

“We hear you been to the Commissioner,” 
they said. Weill take that wire tape.“ 

The partners had no choice but to hand it 
over. At home that evening, at 7 o'clock, the 
younger partner answered his phone, Said a 
voice: 

“Your wife and your two kids went shop- 
ping this afternoon in a Plymouth station 
wagon. She bought @25 worth of groceries. 
You, your wife, and your kids are about to 
sit down to a nice steak dinner.” 

The voice hung up. It was on the line 
again later. All night, every hour on the 
hour, came the ring, the voice, the veiled 
threat. 

‘The next morning the partners joined the 
union. Some idea of what their employees 
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probably got out of It Is obtainable from 
testimony before last summer's congres- 
sional hearing. A vendor said that before 
his men joined the union, their take-home 
pay averaged $69 a week. After they joined. 
it averaged $69—less union dues. 

The vending-machine racket is, of course, 
a part of a larger picture. It is one of sev- 
eral interlocking syndicates engaged in what 
Congressman Ciare E. Horrman, of Michi- 
gan, has called a nationwide conspiracy to 
extort millions of dollars from the American 
people. 

Every year or so, the top directors of these 
enterprises convene to review their varied 
activities. These sessions are held either 
at a Wisconsin boys’ camp or on a dude ranch 
near Gulfport, Miss. Among those more or 
less regularly in attendance are names fa- 
millar to newspaper readers, 

There's Paul Dorfman, who as head of a 
little ragpickers union in Chicago, ekes out 
a yearly income reputed to be in the vicinity 
of $600,000. Dorfman’s son runs an insur- 
ance agency which brokers the group wel- 
fare policies of a large eastern company, pol- 
icies purchased by at least one of the team- 
ster locals to which vending-machine serv- 
ice employees belong. 

When the elder Dorfman issues an RSVP, 
big shots put on boiled shirts. A few years 
ago, at an American Federation of Labor 
convention in Houston, he gave a cocktail 
party. Guests included A. F. of L. President 
George Meany and Alex Rose, head of the 
Millinery Workers Union and a director of 
the New York Liberal Party. Subsequently, 
another guest registered a protest. David 
Dubinsky, president of the International La- 
dies Garment Workers Union, said he was 
not invited directly by Dorfman, that he 
was embarrassed and angered on learning 
the identity of his host. 

There's Abner (Longy) Zwillman, New Jer- 
sey underworld czar and mayor-maker par 
excellence. Like Dorfman, Zwillman seems 
to be an untouchable. During a long career, 
launched as a prohibition rum-runner, he 
has had no serious skirmish with the law. 
Zwillman owns the Public Service Tobacco 
Co., which supplies cigarettes to vendors. 
One of his subsidiaries places coin-operated 
washers In apartment house cellars. 

There's Michael Lascari, Zwillman's busi- 
ness partner and a lifetime pal of gangster 
Lucky Luciano, now of Italy, courtesy of the 
Federal deportation authorities. 

And there’s Meyer Lansky, whom Senator 
Keravver once identified as a kingpin in the 
New York City underworld. Lansky used to 
be in the television-set business with mob- 
sters Frank Costelo and Joe Adonis. He's 
been active in sundry vending-machine ac- 
tivities. 

These men and their peers administer the 
vending-machine racket the country over. 
In most areas their major interest is the 
profitable cigarette machine business. In 
Detroit, it’s Juke boxes. ` 

Testifying in the Michigan industrial cap- 
ital last summer before the subcommittee 
headed by Congressman Horrman, a building 
service labor consultant shook his prepared 
statement and contemptuously denounced 
“the Hoffas * * and the Bufalinos.” 

James R. Hoffa is no pebble on the labor 
beach. He's a boulder, smoothed by 20 run- 
ins with the law on assorted criminal charges. 
As second in command to International 
Teamster Chief Dave Beck, currently a prime 
mover in the attempt to tidy up the New 
York waterfront, Hoffa breathes the heady 
air of upper A. F. of L. regions. 

Himself a witness at the Hoffman hearings,” 
Hoffa took frequent refuge in the great 20th- 
century cliché. “I decline to answer on the 
grounds that . He declined to say 
whether or not he had a financial interest 
in any corporations. It is a matter of record 
that he does, or at any rate did as of 1951. 
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Ie does, or he did, own half interest in 6,000 
shares of stock in the Columbus Trotting 
Association, and Detroit newspapers recently 
reported that he was to oust the 
building service local which now has juris- 
diction over the racetrack employees and 
replace it with an outfit of his own. 

He declined to say whether or not his wife 
was an employee of Teamster Local 985, 
which another witness called a paper opera- 
tion engaged in finding favorable jukebox 
locations for members of the Michigan Music 
Operators Guild, a Detroit trade association 
composed of juke box operators and domi- 
mated by known gangster elements. 

William Eugene Bufalino, under indict- 
ment at this writing, is president of local 
985. Mr. Bufalino was unable to attend the 
Hoffman hearings. He was in a Detroit hos- 
pital suffering from what was originally 
billed as a respiratory ailment, subsequently 
altered to severe psychoneurotic depression. 

A witness at the Hoffman hearings called 
Bufalino the dictator of the Detroit juke 
box industry. The statement is subject to 
the reservation that Bufalino obviously takes 
his orders from a person or persons up- 
stairs. In New York City last summer, a Mr. 
Frank Calland died suddenly. Calland was 
not well known to the public, but was well 
known along what the racket boys call the 
vending-machine circuit. Among the floral 
pieces at his funeral was a 6100 spray, sent 
by Bufalino and paid for by his union. 

Bufalino’s wife is a sister of Vincent Mell, 
a director of the Michigan Music Operators 
Guild, the trade association previously men- 
tioned. Vincent’s uncle, Angelo Mell, is no 
stranger to Detroit law enforcement authori- 
ties. From his $25,000 home in Grosse Pointe 
Park, Mich., Angelo is reputed to oversee 
some of the major operations of the Detroit 
underworld, 

The situation in New York City has never 
been subjected to extensive official scrutiny. 
Reputable vendors and their customers, 
however, are not averse to supplying details, 

The organization which cigarette vend- 
ing machine operators are urged to join is 
the Cigarette Merchandisers Association, 
Inc. Vendors say the association guards its 
member's spots. If John Jones, tavern 
owner, becomes dissatisfied with his ciga- 
rette vending machine and tries to replace 
it with that of another company, he’s likely 
to get no place at all. Chances are any com- 
pany he calls will be a member of the asso- 
ciation. Instead of sending him a machine, 
the company gets in touch with the asso- 
ciation. After which, pressure is put on 
Tavern Owner Jones to keep the machine he 
has. 

Matthew Forbes, director of the associa- 
tion, says only one-half of the 140 operators 
in this area belong to the association. He 
offers this as evidence that there is nothing 
to the allegation that nonmembers are fre- 
quently “superpersuaded' "to join up. He 
concedes that his members do 80 percent of 
the business in the five boroughs of New York 
City and in nearby Westchester, Nassau, and 
Suffolk Counties, This is a sizable amount 
as there are some 30,000 cigarette machines 
in the area. Nonmembers, however, say the 
association boys do 90 percent of the busi- 
ness. 

Reached by phone, Mr. Forbes was at first 
reluctant to talk. “All information about 
the association,” he said, “must be obtained 
from the national.” Meaning the National 
Automatic Merchandising Association, a 
reputable trade group headquartering in 
Chicago. 

“We're an affiliate of NAMA,” sald Mr. 
Forbes, “and I'm not permitted to give out 
any data whatsoever.” 

Apprised of charges made against the as- 
sociation, Mr. Forbes became communicative. 
“All the association does,“ he said, “is keep 
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members abreast of developments in the 
field. We take no interest whatsoever in 
any member’s business affairs.” 

Asked how a member did business, Mr. 
Forbes said: “Oh, you know. He puts his 
machine in a spot and signs a contract. In 
return for the contract, he gives the spot 
owner an advance on commissions or a loan 
or a bonus.” 

The union to which many New York 
vending-machine service employees belong is 
Teamsters’ Local 805. Its vice president and 
welfare fund administrator is Abe Gordon, 
Gordon is the owner of the Abe Gordon 
Trucking Co. and the A. & P. Cordage Co., 
both of New York City. 

A partner with Gordon in these enter- 
prises is Phil Kovalick, alias Spic Farvel, alias 
Joseph Phillips, etc. In 1939, a New York 
prosecutor called Kovalick “one of the most 
important figures in the New York under- 
world.” At that time, he was being held 
by police as a material witness in connec- 
tion with strong-arm activities by racketeers 
in the New York City garment district. 

As a truck-company owner, Labor Leader 
Gordon is also an employer of labor. “But 
my men don't belong to this local,“ he said, 
speaking of 805. They belong to a different 
local.” 

Gordon is a surly conversationalist. To 
each of a half a dozen questions concerning 
the activities of his local, he gave 1 of 2 re- 
plies: “You guess,” or, “Ask the interna- 
tional.” He volunteered: “You try to con- 
ect Daye Beck and you're dead. Beck has 
thrown out his best friends. If he saw a 
man on a truck out there, he'd yank him 
off.” Loosely translated, this doubletalk 
seems to mean that, in Gordon's opinion, 
Teamster Chief Beck is trying to keep his big 
union clean. 

Among several medium-sized vending en- 
terprises in New York is the National Vend- 
ing Corp., which places cigarette machines 
directly or through a number of subsidiaries 
in Greater New York, Florida, Dallas, and Los 
Angeles. President of National is Harold 
Roth, of Hewlett Neck, Long Island. 

In 1952, Roth and an associate applied to 
the New York State Liquor Authority for a 
restaurant liquor license. On October 23, 
1952, the two applicants were summoned to 
a State liquor authority hearing conducted 
by Deputy Commissioners Sol Johnson and 
Michael J. Monz. 

Portions of what transpired at this hearing 
are “must” reading for every serious student 
of the problems confronting one of Amer- 
ica's fastest growing industries. 

In 1942, according to a transcription of the 
testimony, Roth and a partner purchased 
the assets of a small Brooklyn vending con- 
cern called the Kings County Cigarette Serv- 
ice. Roth admitted knowing that one of 
the former owners of Kings County—one of 
the men from whom the purchase was 
made—was Gambler Joe Adonis, Brooklyn's 
foremost gangster, who is currently sweating 
out an appeal from a court conviction which, 
if upheld, will exile him to Italy. Roth ex- 
plained that he and his partner had not 
bought the stock of Kings County, only its 
assets, the right to use its name and what 
Roth termed its “dubious prestige.” 

Asked Commissioner Johnson; “When you 
realized you were buying something with 
which Joe Adonis was associated, didn’t it 
occur to you that possibly” the bar owners 
and others who were using those machines 
were doing so “because of that association?” 
Later, Roth was asked another pointed ques- 
tion. Had he no compunction about doing 
business with mobsters? 

He replied that not only had he no com- 
punction, but that in doing business with 
mobsters, he had done the vending-machine 
industry a service. He pointed out that the 
industry is full of undesirable elements and 
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that in buying out Joe Adonis he had got 
rid of at least one of them. 

Further testimony brought out a touching 
fact, namely that after doing his good deed 
for the industry, Mr. Roth had modestly 
proceeded to keep it a secret. He never told 
the customers of Kings County that the com- 
pany whose machines they were using had 
changed from bad hands to good. On the 
contrary, by his own admission, Roth made 
a special effort to give these customers the 
impression that Joe Adonis still had a finan- 
cial interest in their cigarette-vending ma- 
chines, 

Roth was asked where he purchased his 
cigarette vending machines. He mentioned 
three companies, among them the Rowe Corp. 
Rowe, with a 1952 gross of 637 million, is the 
largest manufacturer of vending machines in 
the country. Some idea of what long arms 
grandmother racket has is shown by the well- 
authenticated fact that in 1949 a group of 
men claiming to be representatives of the 
Rowe Corp. offered officials of a United Auto- 
mobile Workers-CIO union in New Jersey 
$4,800, with more to come, if they would 
persuade their negotiators to permit Rowe 
to speed up production in its manufactur- 
ing plant at Whippany, N. J. The union offi- 
cials turned the offer down. 


In addition to its production bran. 
maintains 53 retail vending 3 Tone 
panies in American cities, including New 
York, and one ot the corporation's officers 
is also listed as an officer of the trade asso- 
ciation headed by Matthew Forbes. An at- 
tempt to find out whether the Rowe ofi- 
cials were aware of the 1949 bribery attempt 
was met with a statement by the corpora- 
tion's public relations agency that “You're 
barking up the wrong tree.” 

So it goes—a case history of what Is hap- 
pening to one of the pleid or more 4 — 
tries on which, according to Senator Kerav- 
VER, organized crime has improved an ener- 
vating share-the-wealth program, 

The story is becoming shamefully common- 
place, It is becoming so, according to many 
troubled observers, because law-enforcement 
authorities are forced to work in a climate of 
public opinion hamstrung by a philosophy of 
moral relativism. Even a Catholic publica- 
tion has complained that there is too much 
moral indignation today about “labor rack- 
eteering.” ‘The editors say people are all too 
ready to believe the worst of labor. They 
imply that many businessmen also live in a 
glass house. 

The point is not who ls committing these 
sins, but that they are being committed and 
that the public is permitting them to happen. 

What ls at stake is simple human freedom. 
If a man cannot go into business without 
paying tribute to human parasites, if he can- 
not competitively bid for customers on the 
open market, it is fllm-flam to talk about 
freedom in America and to scatter over the 
world pious pronouncements about democ- 
racy. 

There is no such thing as freedom from 
this or that, There is no such thing as 
political freedom or economic freedom or 
religious freedom or freedom from want, fear, 
or nagging wives. There Is only freedom. It 
is Indivisible; and when those snakes in the 
underworld lash their fangs into a phase of 
it, they poison the whole business, 

The public is rightly indignant at the 
presence in America of a Red fifth column. 
But these gangsters are doing the country 
every bit as much harm as any addlepated. 
communistic techniclan snooping in the 
archives at Fort Monmouth, N. J. They com- 
prise a black sixth column with a gun at the 
back of every American, employer or em- 
ployee, liberal or conservative, rich or poor, 
God-fearing or otherwise. 
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Arrrnprx N. ARTICLE IN Loox, Marcs 9, 1954 
How Lasor Bosses Ger RICH 
(By Clark Mollenhof) 

LOCAL LABOR CZARS ACROSS THE COUNTRY ARE 
SHAKING DOWN EMPLOYERS AND JUGGLING 
THEIR UNION’S FUNDS IN A RACKET FEW PUB- 
LIC OFFICIALS DARE TRY TO STOP 


Racketeering bosses of local unions are 
enriching themselves, or at least their rela- 
tives and friends, in a rash of shady deals 
Uncovered recently across the country. 

They are playing loosely with the millions 
of dollars in union funds they control. And 
they are dabbling in a sea of sideline enter- 
Prises that overlap their union responsibili- 
ties in such a way that the worker is. the 
loser. Musclemen, blackmail, and murder 
dot the trail of the unscrupulous local labor 

who uses his respectable union as a 
Cynical front for private plunder. 

He is so strongly entrenched that national 
labor leaders either won't or can't get rid 
of him. Even local and State enforcement 
Officials for the most part have abdicated 
to him. And neither major political party 
has dared to undertake a major investigation 
of him. 

The whole story is being muted by labor 
Pressures on Members of Congress. But a 
shocking insight into the racketeering op- 
erat ions of many local labor bosses has come 
from two congressional subcommittees. 

Pighting against odds, they have laid bare 
Part of the record of extortion, bribery, and 
ruthless use of union funds for private gain. 
The investigations of Representative CLARE 

, Republican, of Michigan, and the 
late Senator Charles Tobey, Republican, of 
New Hampshire, have revealed the same ugly 
story in New York, New Orleans, Los An- 
Beles, St. Louis, Kansas City, Minneapolis 
Detroit, and Chicago. 

THE LABOR SHAKEDOWN SKYROCKETS THE 

PRICES OF GOODS EVERYBODY NEEDS 


The big labor shakedown, they found, soaks 
employers, swells defense costs and skyrock- 
ets the prices of goods and services everybody 
needs—with the ordinary union member the 
biggest victim of all. 

Take the case of Joseph (Joe the Gent) 
Giantomasi!, a notorious New Jersey rack- 
Cteer. E. Treverton Clark, the vice president 
. Of a stevedoring company, testified that Gi- 
&ntomasi took a $500 bribe from him to avert 
A threatened dispute. Giantomasi was busi- 
ness agent for two longshoremen's locals and 
Was in a position to tie up the company's 
Operations. Clark also told Senators that 
Giantomasi later tried to shake him down for 
$20,000, but that he refused to pay it. 

Wages, hours, and working conditions 
for union members were unimportant in 
feuds between jukebox owners and William 
E. Bufalino, head of Local No. 985 of the 
Teamsters Union in Detroit. Congressional 
investigators heard testimony that Bufalino 
Used his powers as head of the union to en- 
force dictatorial control over the lucrative 
Jukebox industry. Some employers said they 
Were even forced to join the union in order 
to avoid bombings and other terror tactics 
that beset their locations. 

In Kansas City, Robert D. Sheehan, a pipe- 
line-construction official, testified that he 
had to make money payments and buy cloth- 
ing for several union officials to keep labor 
Peace on construction projects. His state- 
ment, denied by the accused, was one of many 
charging union officials with soliciting or 
Accepting bribes. 

THE BLUES IN ST. LOUIS 


And in St. Louis, Federal grand jury in- 
dietments charged 17 labor chiefs in that 
area with getting several hundred thousand 
dollars in shakedowns of construction com- 
Pany officials. Union members“ earnings 
dropped as physical violence, work stoppages 
and jurisdictional disputes set the stage, it 
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was charged, for shakedowns of as much as 
$50,000 at a time. 

Another way of operating has emerged in 
New Orleans. There, it was found that a 5- 
percent cut was being taken out of the take- 
home pay of every member of Local 1419 of 
the International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion for union dues. 

The initiation fee for joining Local 1419 
is $200—as much as it would cost to join a 
good golf and country club. But the 5- 
percent cut the union has taken out of each 
member's pay is where the really big money 
has come in. Workingmen have been 
nicked by the local for a total of more than 
$1 million in 4 years. The money has poured 
into a fund that the high-living president of 
the local, Dave A. Dennis, has been investing 
in various union enterprises. Local author- 
ities recently started an investigation of the 
enterprises. 

Accountants warned Dennis that the ac- 
counting system used was inadequate, but 
he told congressional investigators that it 
would take too much time and money to 
install a better system. The unlon books 
showed that the 5-percent dues brought in 
a total of $335,000 in 1952. Congressional 
investigators, figuring from employers’ pay- 
rolis, said the union books should have 
showed $404,000 in that year. Over a period 
of 4 years, the investigators reported, the dis- 
crepancy between employers’ payrolls and 
the union books indicated that approxi- 
mately $287,000 in dues was not accounted 
for. Dennis maintained that the investi- 
gators erroneously included in their compu- 
tations the salaries of many nonunion work- 
ers who were not subject to the 5-percent 
levy. 

Dennis was borrowing money for living 
expenses in 1948 before becoming president 
of local 1419; but by the time congressional 
investigators caught up with him, he had 
acquired real-estate holdings and was dab- 
bling in other side businesses. One enter- 
prise he set up was the Monarch Investigat- 
ing Agency, which was hired on 1 or 2 occa- 
sions to work for his own local 1419. 

According to his own testimony, Dennis 
furthered his personal interests by borrow- 
ing thousands of dollars belonging to the 
union without the knowledge or authoriza- 
tion of the members. Following the congres- 
sional investigation, an information was filed 
against Dennis chargng him with misusing 
unon funds. 

Abuse of the workingman by labor czars 
was brought down to a system on the New 
York-New Jersey waterfront. That system— 
now barred under rules of the recently estab- 
lished New York-New Jersey Waterfront 
Commission—was the notorious “shape-up,” 
under which all-powerful hiring bosses each 
day chose enough men for the day’s work. 


RYAN DID NOT OUST GANGSTERS IN THE ILA 


Congressional hearings laid bare almost 
every conceivable type of labor racket on the 
bi-State waterfront. It was a condition that 
was choking off commerce in one of the 
world's greatest harbors, thus reducing the 
jobs available to union members. Shipping- 
company owners and stevedoring-company 
Officials made cash deals with ILA officials 
that left union members with no represen- 
tation. 

The Senate subcommittee that made the 
investigation blamed much of the trouble on 
Joseph P. Ryan, who had been president of 
the ILA since 1927. He is under a multiple- 
count indictment for misapplication of his 
union's funds, but his major offense, as far 
as investigators were concerned, was his 
resistance to changing the corrupt shape-up 
and ousting of gangsters from union office. 

One of the most notorious hoodlums 
among Ryan’s top aides was Edward J. Florio, 
who served as an organizer from 1948 until 
1952, when he was arrested and convicted on 
two perjury counts, Now serving a 3-year 
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prison term, Florio got a 10-percent cut in 
a public-loading operation on the docks 
while he was acting as business agent for 
the ILA, 

The danger of union members being sold 
out by conspiratorial deals between employ- 
ers and corrupt labor bosses has been recog- 
nized as long as labor unions have been 
operating. The advent of new fringe bene- 
fits, like health and welfare insurance, now 
has created new problems and what con- 
gressional investigators call new scandals, 

In Minneapolis, Eugene Williams, a busi- 
ness agent for local 544 of the Teamsters 
Union, was made administrator of the trans- 
fer and warehouse employees’ pension fund 
and got a 7-percent cut of the fund for his 
troubles. He arranged a $10,000 advance 
through the union pension fund to finance 
a night club and bar. He also borrowed 
$1,800 in cash from the union office safe 
to help finance his bar. Williams says he 
repaid these sums to the union. 

A classic example of the problem of con- 
trolling insurance placement and the result- 
ing huge commissions has been found in the 
dealings between labor leaders and the Union 
Casualty & Life Insurance Co., of Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. 

HE KNEW THE RIGHT PEOPLE | 


Dr. Leo Perlman, executive vice presi- 
dent of the company, was quick to see the 
advantages of cultivating such powerful la- 
bor bosses as James R. Hoffa, the Michigan 
teamsters’ boss; Owen Bert Brennan, his top 
aide; Paul (Red) Dorfman, head of the 
Waste Material Handlers Local 20467 in Chi- 
cago, and Prank Darling, head of local 1031 
of the Brotherhood of Electrical Workers in 
Chicago. 

Dr. Perlman guided Union Casualty & Life 
to a spectacular rise in a brief 4-year period. 
Union health and welfare insurance provided 
the impetus. A House committee investiga- 
tive report said that the direct premium 
payments Jumped from $1,460,000 in 1948 to 
an astounding $8,900,000 in 1952 and that 
nearly 77 percent of the 1952 premiums came 
from 3 big union insurance coups: 

1. Health and welfare insurance covering 
more than half of the 35,000 to 37,000 work- 
ers in Darling's local 1031 in Chicago. 

2. The health and welfare insurance of 
the Central States Conference of Teamsters, 
of which Hoffa is chairman. Hoffa is also 
trustee of the Central States Conference wel- 
fare fund, which deals directly with the in- 
surance-placement problem. 

3. The health and welfare insurance of the 
Michigan Conference of Teamsters, of which 
Hoffa is president. 

Perlman, a 56-year-old immigrant, cleaned 
up more than $400,000 from 1948 through 
1951 through Union Casualty & Life and the 
United Public Service Corp., also of Mount 
Vernon, N. T. The latter concern, a gen- 
eral insurance management agency which 
he also headed, obtained the insurance for 
the former. 

But the huge profits Perlman received were 
only the beginning. In 1949, the Union In- 
surance Agency of Illinois, in Chicago, came 
into being as an agent for Union Casualty 
& Life. It was a partnership operated by the 
wife and son of Dorfman, who is a labor chief 
with influential contacts spread far outside 
his Waste Handlers Union. 

Allen Dorfman, 30, and his mother, Rose 
Dorfman, were immediately successful. Be- 
tween 1949 and June 1953, investigators re- 
ported, the Union Insurance Agency of U- 
linois received over 61 million in commis- 
sions, expenses and allowances from Union 
Casualty & Life and the United Public Serv- 
ice Corp. 

Congressional investigators turned up an- 
other fact. During the first two policy years, 
Hoffa's Central States welfare fund received 
premium refunds of $256,000. No refund 
was made in the third year. The fund's 
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trustees, it was also found, agreed with 
Union Casualty & Life to reduce the insur- 
ance benefits to employees. and their de- 
pendents. “An unsatisfactory loss exper- 
ience" had created a drain on the insurance 
company, it was explained. 
THE RACKETS ARE LUCRATIVE ENOUGH FOR 
MURDER 


Meanwhile, the insurance executives wined 
and dined Teamster Chief Hoffa and even 
went into a number of joint business ven- 
tures with him that proved profitable. Hoffa 
said he received no money for swinging the 
insurance to the Dort mans and Perlman, but 
he insisted on his right to draw a normal 
profit from joint business enterprises with 
these same people. 

It wasn't his contacts in the insurance 
business that first propelled Hoffa into out- 
side business enterprises. In fact, he’s had 
so many little business operations going on 
that he has had difficulty remembering what 
precisely some of them were for, Here, how- 
ever, are some that have come to light: 

Hoffa and his aide Brennan became stock- 
holders in the Terminal Realty Co. without 
putting up a dime. Oren DeMaas, former 
liquor commissioner of Michigan, put up 
$25,000 for them ,and held their share of the 
stock as security for the loan, Hoffa has 
testified. 

HE WAS A BUSY MAN 

He got into a brewery operation with at- 
torneys George Fitzgerald, former Demo- 
cratic national committeeman from Michi- 
gan, and Carney Matheson, legal representa- 
tive for large midwestern trucking interests. 
He testified he lost $20,000 on the venture and 
invested no more in it. 

Hoffa also set up what he called a little 
syndicate known as PMI toloan money. And 
a few years ago he had a one-sixtcenth or a 
one thirty-second interest in the Columbus 
Trotting Association. 

Hoffa’s wife, too, has been in business. 
She held a one-third interest in the Theater 
Trucking Co. in her maiden name. With 
Brennan’s wife, she operated the Test Fleet 
Corp., a haulaway firm leasing equipment to 
big commercial-trucking firms. Over a 4- 
year period, they have collected $65,000 in 
dividends. 

In his insurance activities, Hoffa today has 
moved his Michigan Conference of Team- 
sters’ welfare fund into a position where it 
could gain substantial control of the man- 
agemeent of Union Casualty & Life. In 
June 1951 the fund’s trustees put $250,000 
in the company's preferred stock. This 
made the fund the largest holder of preferred 
stock. With the payment of another $40 a 
share, the stock can be converted into com- 
mon stock with voting privileges. 

Congressional investigators have pointed 
out the problem invalved when union owner- 
ship in an insurance company is such that 
union officials have an interest in curbing 
the claim rate of members of other unions 
insured by the company. But it took an 
eruption in New York to demonstrate how 
much of a menace the health and welfare 
insurance problem could be. 

A long-time feud over representing work- 
ers at Yonkers Raceway, north of New York, 
ended last August 28 with the murder of 
Thomas E. Lewis, president of Local 32-E, 
Building Service Employees. 

It wasn't clear until after Lewis was mur- 
dered just why the presidency of that local 
union could be such an important plece of 
property. The investigation showed that the 
welfare funds of the union were handied 
through Alcor Agency, Inc. Labor boss 
Lewis, his relatives, business associates 
and friends had used that agency to drain 
off more than $400,000 of the $1,479,000 con- 
tributed In a 5-year period, the investigation 
showed. Those commissions were more than 
double the nornral administrative costa, and 
the State insurance department started a 
broad investigation of insurance firms that 
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handle welfare policies for labor touching 
off in turn more insurance scandals. 

The murder of Lewis and the insurance 
scandals were not the only labor-racketeer- 
ing operations on the edge of the multimil- 
lion-dollar harness-racing business. 

Indictments returned by a Nassau County 
(N. Y.) grand jury have spelled out the basic 
story of plunder by labor bosses and their 
associates. William C. DeKoning, Nassau 
County labor leader, and 12 others were in- 
dicted for an alleged extortion of $345,000 in 
kickbacks from employees at Roosevelt Race- 
way. It was also disclosed that the labor 
leader was sharing in 10 percent of the prof- 
its of a catering firm operating at the race- 
way. 

It has taken the probing of two congres- 
sional committees to prove that labor rack- 
eteering is more widespread than the few 
cases the Nation’s prosecutors have had the 
courage to tackle. The late Senator Tobey, 
the righteous New Hampshire Republican, 
was the driving force behind Senate labor- 
racket investigations on the waterfront in 
New York, New Jersey, and New Orleans. 
When Tobey died, Senator Jonn Bricker, 
Republican of Ohio, dissolved the subcom- 
mittee, and other labor rackets uncovered 
by chief counsel Downey Rice had no airing. 

CONGRESSMEN WERE NOT HAPPY 


The most tenacious of the labor-racket in- 
vestigators has been Representative Horr- 
MAN, the sharp-tongued Michigan Repub- 
lican. HorrmMan and Representative WINT 
Surrn, a Kansas Republican, have been the 
mainsprings behind House investigations 
that have touched labor racketeering in De- 
troit, Chicago, Los Angeles, and Minneapolis. 

Even many House Republicans were fear- 
ful of the political consequences of a labor- 
racket investigation when Horrman put the 
first congressional spotlight on the plunder 
of labor bosses. Republicans joined with 
Democrats to hobble Horrman’s investigat- 
ing, but the aggressive Congressman contin- 
ued his work. Although they had no power 
to hold hearings, Chief Counsel William Mc- 
Kenna, Assistant Counsel Clyde Smith, and 
Chief Investigator Les Condon produced 
enough evidence for Horrman to force hear- 
ings. 

HorrMan’s investigators exposed the close 
tleup between Bufalino, head of Teamsters 
Local 985 in Detroit, and the Jukebox Owners 
Association which was dominated by Vincent 
Meli, Bufalino's brother-in-law. 

Following the hearings, Bufalino, Meli, and 
five others were indicted by a Wayne County 
grand jury on charges that they used threats 
of physical violence and bombings to prey on 
jukebox operators, restaurant, tavern and bar 
operators, owners of automobile wash racks, 
and parking-lot operators. 

A few days later five more Teamsters offi- 
cials from the Detroit area were indicted on 
charges of milking construction firms of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

Frank Fitzsimmons, vice president of 
Teamsters! Local 299, and Daniel J. Keating, 
president and business agent of local 614, 
Pontiac, Mich., were among the five indicted. 


POWER CAN CORRUPT 


Congressional hearings in Kansas City were 
followed by indictment of Orville L. Ring, 
president and business agent of Teamsters 
Local 541, on two charges of embezzlement 
and two counts of second-degree robbery. 
Four others were also indicated in connec- 
tion with violence, extortion, and misuse of 
funds in the Kansas City area. 

The right to represent labor can mean big 
money. The wages and working conditions 
of the ordinary union member are only a 
handy tool when racketeering labor bosses 
seek to fatten their purses. The underworld 
has been quick to see the chance for big profit 
in the economic and political positions labor 
czars are able to control. 

Some rank-and-file members of local 
unions tried to break the stranglehold, and 
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were declared Ineligible to hold office. Some 
were summarily ousted from their union and 
deprived of the right to work in the only 
trade they know. 

Employers find it to thelr immediate ad- 
vantage to let the labor boss have his way 
when he insists that a dishonest employee be 
retained, or that insurance or pension funds 
be used in a certain manner. 

The Taft-Hartley Act and the rules of the 
unions themselves were designed to stop 
some of the sidelines of plunder, but the act 
is often inadequate or it is improperly en- 
forced by the politicians who fear the labor 
bosses. 

Although there were substantial numbers 
of indictments in the wake of congressional 
hearings, prosecutions alone are not the solu- 
tion, All of the plunder has not been Illegal. 

It is up to Congress to expose fully what 
has happened under the present laws, and ta 
draft new laws that preserve the institution 
of organized labor and provide democratic 
processes that will protect the interests of 
labor-union members in the future. 

APPENDIX O. RESOLUTION oF CLARE E. 
HOFFMAN OF JANUARY 20, 1954 


Be it resolved, That the chairman of the 
Committee on Government Operations is 
hereby authorized to appoint a special sub- 
committee consisting of 2 members of the 
minority, to be designated by the ranking 
minority member, 3 members of the majority, 
1 of whom shall be the chairman of this 
committee and who shall serve as chairman 
of the special subcommittee. 

That said subcommittee is hereby author- 
ized to inquire and determine, insofar as is 
practicable either by investigation or hear- 
ings, or by both: 

(1) Whether executive departments, Fed- 
eral agencies, the officers and employees 
thereof charged with the duty of interpret- 
ing and administering Federal legislation, 
are using Federal funds efficiently and eco- 
nomically; 

(2) Whether Government activities, at all 
levels, which were authorized or exist, and 
the purpose of which is, to make effective 
the intent of Congress in enactinig legisla- 
tion, are efficiently and economically per- 
formed, and whether, if Federal legislation is 
not sufficient to create and maintain the con- 
ditions, benefits, and atandards of conduct 
and welfare sought by the Congress, what, 
if any, new legislation or amendments to ex- 
isting Federal legislation should be proposed 
and enacted to correct the existing situation, 
attain the objectives proposed by that legis- 
lation, 

The special subcommittee is hereby au- 
thorized to exercise the authority and powers 
granted to the full committee and the regu- 
lar subcommittees under the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946, as amended, the 
rules of the House, and the rules of the com- 
mittee, as heretofore adopted, and now in 
force. 

Said special subcommittee is further au- 
thorized and directed to, when it has com- 
pleted its investigation or hearings, or both, 
to report to the full committee its recom- 
mendations, if any, as to what specific action, 
if any, should be taken by the full commit- 
tee and by the Congress. 


APPENDIX P. OSMERS RESOLUTION OF JANUARY 
20, 1954 
Whereas matters pertaining to alleged un- 
fair and improper labor practices have been 
called to the attention of the committee; 
and 
Whereas there Is a duly constituted regular 
subcommittee; to wit; the Public Accounts 
Subcommittee, which is authorized to study 
the operations and activities of all Govern- 
ment departments except the State and 
Defense Departments; and 
Whereas the committee is of the opinion 
that such allegations of unfalr and improper 
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labor practices and labor racketeering should 
be thoroughly and vigorously investigated: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Public Accounts Sub- 
Committee is hereby authorized and directed 
to investigate— 

(1) Whether present Federal legislation 
and Federal agencies, officers, and employees 
adequately and properly protect individ- 
uals and business organizations from extor- 
tion; 

(2) Whether, if such extortionary pay- 
ments are made, they arise from ineffective- 
ness or lack of proper interpretation or en- 
lorcement of Federal statutes designed to 
Protect civil rights, the free movement of 
interstate and forelgn commerce, the Anti- 
Racketeering Act of 1924, as amended, Fed- 
eral legislation relating to the collection and 
distribution of welfare funds created by con- 
tributions from employers, and legislation 
Telating to the levying and collection of 
Federal taxes, and the sufficiency thereof; 

(3) Whether Federal agencies, officers, and 
employees charged with the duty of inter- 
Preting and administering the legislation 
above mentioned are using Federal funds 
efficiently and economically; 

(4) Whether Government activity at all 
levels, designed to implement such legisla- 
tion, is effective and economical; and, 
Whether any amendments to the Federal 
legislation above referred to, or any other 
Federal legislation should be proposed to cor- 
rect the existing situation; be it further 

Resolved, That the Public Accounts Sub- 
Committee is further authorized and directed 
to report to the full committee its recom- 
mendations, if any, as to what specific action, 
if any, should be taken by the full commit- 
tee and by the Congress. 


Arrrxorx Q. House RESOLUTION 419, 839 
CONGRESS, 2D Session 


House Resolution 419 


Resolved, That House Resolution 150, 83d 
gress, as amended by House Resolution 
339. gad Congress, is hereby amended (1) by 
Striking out “$355,050” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$455,050”, and (2) by striking out 
$65,000" and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$165,000,” 


. APPENDIX R. House RESOLUTION 468, 83D 
CONGRESS, 2p SESSION 
House Resolution 468 
Resolved, That the further expenses of 
Conducting the studies and investigations 
authorized by clause 8 of rule XI of the 
Rules of the House and House Resolution 
150, 834 Congress, as amended by House 
Resolution 339, 88d Congress, incurred by 
(1) the Military Operations Subcommittee 
Of the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, not to exceed $51,000 additional, (2) 
the Public Accounts Subcommittee of such 
Committee, not to exceed $52,000 additional, 
and (3) the International Operations Sub- 
Committee of such committee, not to ex- 
Ceed $52,000 additional, shall be paid out 
ot the contingent fund of the House on 
Vouchers authorized by the subcommittee 
Which incurred the expenses, signed by the 
Chairman thereof, and approved by the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 


APPENDS. RESOLUTION ADOPTED JUNE 10, 
1954, as AMENDED JUNE 16, 1954 

Pe it resolved, That a special subcommittee 
Of three, referred to as the Antiracketeering 
Subcommittee, be appointed by the chair- 
man of this committee, and it hereby is es- 
tablished, directed, and granted authority 
*qual to that conferred by this committee 
to its regular subcommittees, to, under the 
direction of the chafrman of the full com- 
Mittee, and on vouchers authorized by him, 
©onduct investigations and hold hearings 
Pertaining to Government operations insofar 
&s they relate to or control racketeering prac- 
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tices. The investigation shall include, but 
not be limited to, the following matters: 

(1) Whether Federal agencies, officers, and 
employees, with the public moneys appro- 
priated, adequately and properly defend and 
protect individuals and organizations from 
racketeering and extortion. 

(2) Whether Federal agencies, officers, and 
employers charged with the duty of inter- 
preting and administering Federal legislation 
are using Federal funds efficiently and eco- 
nomically. 

(3) Whether Government activity at all 
levels, designed to implement existing legis- 
lation, effectively and economically corrects 
such racketeering practices as may exist. 


— 


APPENDIX T. HOUSE RESOLUTION 542, 83p CON- 
GRESS, 2D SESSION, ADOPTED JUNE 23, 1954 


House Resolution 542 


Resolved, That the expenses of conducting 
investigations, within the limits of the au- 
thority granted by clause 8 of rule XI of the 
Rules of the House and House Resolution 
150 as amended by House Resolution 339, 
83d Congress, with respect to matters per- 
taining to Government operations insofar as 
they relate to or control racketeering prac- 
tices, incurred under the direction of the 
chairman of the full committee by the Anti- 
racketeering Subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, not to exceed 
$75,000, shall be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the House on vouchers authorized 
and signed by the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, and approyed 
by the Committee on House Administration. 


APPENDIX U. Hovse RESOLUTION 709, 8390 CON- 
GRESS, 2p SESSION, INTRODUCED ON AUGUST 
18, 1954 

House Resolution 709 
Resolved, That the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations be, and 
he hereby is, authorized during the recess 
or after the adjournment of the Congress 
to appoint a special subcommittee of the 

Committee on Government Operations con- 

sisting of not ot exceed five members of that 

committee with authority equal to that of 
the regular subcommittees, to make inves- 
tigations and hold hearings in connection 
with the expenditure of public funds by 
executive agencies and the manner in which 
those agencies are interpreting and admin- 
istering Federal legislation: Provided, Row- 
ever, That the investigation of such sub- 
committees shall not encroach upon the ju- 
risdiction of the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, nor interfere with the 
investigations and hearings of the regular 


subcommittees of the Committee on Govern- 


ment Operations: And provided further, That 
all expenses of any investigations or hear- 
ings held hereunder, shall be paid out of 
the funds heretofore authorized to be ap- 
propriated for the use of the Committee on 
Government Operations and not out of the 
funds heretofore authorized for the use of 
the regular subcommittees of said committee. 


Report to the People on the 83d Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH F. HOLT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to take this opportunity to report to the 
folks of the 22d Congressional District 
of California, which I represent in Con- 
gress, on the accomplishments—both 
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locally and nationally—of the 83d Con- 
gress. This report is being made in 
order to assist my friends and neighbors 
to have a greater understanding of the 
happenings in Washington, 

As the first Congressman for this 
fast-growing area consisting of Holly- 
wood and the San Fernando Valley, I 
have published weekly Report From 
Washington news columns in all news- 
papers, and have mailed special bi- 
monthly legislative reports to a mailing 
list of over 10,000 constituents. Inci- 
dentally, I have shouldered the expenses 
of these reports myself. 

Now that the 83d Congress has ended, 
I believe it is vital that each American 
knows exactly what we have accom- 
plished. Right off the bat, I want to say 
that I am proud to have played a part in 
the accomplishments of the 83d Con- 
gress. I should like to start off with a 
report on legislation of special local 
interest to my district, 

BIRMINGHAM STORY 


Conversion of the old Birmingham 
General Hospital site to the permanent 
Birmingham educational center has 
been my No. 1 project for my district 
since I first became the elected Repre- 
sentative from the 22d Congressional 
District. Happily, I can announce that 
our city schools received the deed to the 
Birmingham property. Because of its 
historical significance and the part it 
played in World War II. I feel that the 
Birmingham story should be made a 
matter of official record for the folks of 
my community. Inasmuch as I grew up 
in my congressional district and received 
my own elementary, junior high, and 
high school education there, I have fol- 
lowed the Birmingham story closely. My 
personal investigation proved to me that 
for the good of our community, the 
Birmingham site should be immediately 
made available for an educational center. 

BIRMINGHAM GENERAL ARMY HOSPITAL 


On what used to be a farm belonging to 
a pioneer valley family, the Birming- 
ham General Hospital] site was born. It 
was chosen for its location, beautiful 
landscape, and marvelous weather con- 
ditions. Actual breaking of the ground 
began on June 18, 1943, in the center of 
a lima bean and carrot patch. The prop- 
erty is comprised of 117.31 acres owned 
outright by the Government and 14.12 
acres leased by the Government. The 
land owned outright by the Government 
was originally composed of three tracts. 
These three tracts were acquired by the 
Government in the United States district 
court. The hospital was activated dur- 
ing the construction stage as an un- 
named general hospital. The War De- 
partment on August 24, 1943, gave the 
hospital its present name, Birmingham 
General Hospital, in honor of Brig. Gen. 
Henry Patrick Birmingham, of the Med- 
ical Corps of the United States Army. 
Shortly after original activation orders 
were received, duty personnel began to 
arrive, and civilian personnel were em- 
ployed on a small scale. 

BIRMINGHAM VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 

HOSPITAL 

Birmingham General Army Hospital 
was transferred to the jurisdiction of the 
Veterans’ Administration on April 1. 
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1946, and was known as the Veterans’ 
Administration hospital at Van Nuys, 
Calif., although many still referred to it 
as Birmingham Veterans’ Administra- 
tion Hospital. Under the operation of 
the Veterans’ Administration, Birming- 
ham Hospital was a 1,500-bed hospital. 
BIRMINGHAM EDUCATIONAL CENTER 


We have an exceptional number of 
children per family unit in our valley. 
This is because the area is populated by 
a young group of parents with large 
families. As the only Californian serv- 
ing on the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, 
I have had an opportunity to get the 
overall picture of the tremendous edu- 
cational problem. before our country. 
Our children must receive the very best 
of education in the most modern facili- 
ties, with every opportunity to prepare 
themselves for the trying times ahead. 
The new Birmingham educational cen- 
ter will consist of an elementary school, 
a junior high school, and in all proba- 
bility, a senior high school. A school for 
physically handicapped high-school stu- 
dents is needed right now and the ther- 
apy facilities now at Birmingham can 
be put to good use for this program. For 
each of these schools, space for agricul- 
ture and horticulture training is avail- 
able in the total acreage. As these 
youngsters progress through school and 
the enormous growth continues in the 
San Fernando Valley, there is no ques- 
tion that a technical training or trade 
school will be needed to serve the com- 
munity and training needs of business 
and industry. 

Tshould like to take this opportunity to 
extend my sincere thanks and apprecia- 
tion to the many folks who have assisted 
me in my negotiations to obtain the Bir- 
mingham Hospital free of charge for an 
educational center. 

FLOOD CONTROL FOR YOU 


As your Congressman, I am proud to 
report that the Los Angeles River flood- 
control project is being completed to the 
extreme west end of the San Fernando 
Valley. At the present time, as you can 
observe daily, the United States Army 
Engineers are completing construction 
on the project from Sepulveda Boulevard 
to Reseda Boulevard. The county of Los 
Angeles is the coordinating authority un- 
der the Los Angeles County Flood Con- 
trol District. The city and county have 
the responsibility of building drains that 
carry the water from our streets into the 
Los Angeles River where it is carried 
away in the event of flood. The next step 
of the project to be undertaken in the 
overall plan is that portion from Reseda 
Boulevard to Corbin Avenue. 

HIGHWAYS FOR You 


The record breaking $965 million a 
year highway program for the next 2 
fiscal years—1956-57—under the new 
Federal-Aid Road Act of 1954 will be of 
help to our community. The traffic situa- 
tion is rapidly becoming impossible with- 
in our community and I have pledged my 
assistance to local public officials who 
are in charge of the program. I favor 
toll roads if local and State funds are not 
available, 
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EDUCATION FOR YOU 


As the only Californian of either party 
serving on the Education and Labor 
Committee of the House, I have been able 
to work for our community, State, and 
Nation. My legislation calling for a 
White House Conference on Education 
has just been signed into law by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. It will be held in the 
fall of 1955 in Washington, D. C. Prior 
to the National Conference, the various 
States will hold statewide conferences to 
determine the educational needs of their 
respective States. There will be a con- 
ference held locally where the parent- 
teacher associations in our community 
and other interested parents and citizens 
will participate. The future of America 
depends on our children, and we must 
face facts immediately and solve the 
shortages of teachers and classrooms 
throughout our country. 

I was fortunate in serving on the Sub- 
committee on Education which wrote 
Public Laws 815 and 874 to assist in the 
construction and maintenance of schools 
in critical defense areas. 

WELFARE FUNDS 


While in recess, I am participating as 
a member of the Special Labor Subcom- 
mittee to recommend legislation to pro- 
tect the welfare furds of union members, 
At the present time unions and employ- 
ers agree that regulation is needed to 
protect the individual's money and that 
a financial accounting should be made to 
a responsible agency. 

Also during the recess, I am making a 
4-week tour of Asia combining a 2-week 
tour of active duty as a captain in the 
United States Marine Corps Reserve 
with an additional 2 weeks’ personal sur- 
vey at my own expense. 

OUTSTANDING PROGRAM ENACTED 


The 83d Congress will go down as one 
of the best in America’s history as it was 
responsible for many notable achieve- 
ments. In two busy, exacting sessions, 
the 83d Congress has carried through to 
enactment an outstanding program of 
constructive legislation. 

We ended the fighting and sacrifices of 
American lives in Korea; kept the United 
States out of the war in Indochina; 
strengthened the free nations; and con- 
fronted Russian imperialism and Com- 
munist aggression with the firm deter- 
mination to safeguard freedom and at- 
tain genuine peace. We successfully 
bridged the difficult transition from war 
to peace and maintained prosperity at 
the highest level in the Nation's history. 
Price, wage, and rent controls were 
ended, freeing American enterprise from 
undue Government interference. The 
national economy was stabilized and the 
value of the dollar strengthened, ending 
the cheating of our people by inflation 
and avoiding the distress of deflation, 
while employment, production, wages, 
and earnings remained high. 

POSITIVE FOREIGN POLICY 


By placing American interest fore- 
most and with firm, realistic policies, the 
following was accomplished: The ex- 
change of Korean prisoners was secured 
and the peaceful reconstruction of that 
war-torn country began, Several Amer- 
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ican divisions were brought home as a 
result of the strengthening of the Ko- 
rean troops. The initiative was taken 
against communism in all parts of the 
world as follows: 

By exposing Communist hypocrisy, de- 
signs, and tactics at Berlin and Geneva 
Conferences. 

By a congressional resolution support- 
ing a united Germany. 

By a resolution condemning the Soviet 
mistreatment of minorities and its cal- 
lous disregard of human rights. 

By reaffirming official policy denying 
Red China’s admission to the United 
Nations. 

By leading American states at Caracas 
in the adoption of a resolution declaring 
communism to be a threat to freedom 
and peace in the Americas and pledging 
full consultation in the event of any 
‘aggression. 

By negotiating arms pacts to strength- 
en Central American countries against 
Communist subversion. 

By taking appropriate steps to oust 
Americans in the United Nations who 
serve the Communist cause and by in- 
stituting an FBI check on the fitness 
of Americans for loya! service. 

By undertaking to share information 
on atomic weapons with allies in the 
common defense against Communist 
aggression. 

And by proposing an international 
pool of atomic energy for peace. 

At the same time, the defenses of the 
free world were reinforced. Training 
and building up of the NATO forces and 
equipping them with planes, guided mis- 
siles, atomic weapons and other mate- 
riel was continued. New airbases were 
acquired in Spain and the bases else- 


where improved. European recovery and 


security are now so well advanced that 
American aid may be steadily and safely 
reduced. Military aid was given to Paki- 
stan and aid to Nationalist China con- 
tinued. 

STRONG NATIONAL DEFENSE 


By department reorganization, better 
management, and a thorough overhaul 
of the entire national-defense program, 
a highly flexible, mobile Army, Navy, and 
Air Force capable of handling anything 
short of a major international war re- 
quiring all-out mobilization has been 
built. Should an all-out war occur, this 
program would and could be rapidly en- 
larged. Most significant are the actions, 
first, to maintain a large, well-rounded, 
highly trained and equipped military 
force for the indefinite future; second, 
to incorporate atomic and other new 
weapons into the regular military arse- 
nal for strategic and tactical use; third, 
to establish an Air Force Academy com- 
parable to West Point and Annapolis; 
and fourth, to gear our military program 
to our foreign policies and commitments. 
These are history-making decisions. 
They result from a fresh appraisal of 
our defense program by a new team of 
military and civilian officials following 
the end of fighting in Korea. 

NATION IS PROSPEROUS 


The depression predicted by calamity 
howlers and partisan critics did not ma- 
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terialize. Prosperity was not an acci- 
Gent, however. The Congress and the 
administration took positive steps to in- 
still public confidence, to spur peacetime 
activity to supplant declining war de- 
mands. 

COST OF LIVING STABILIZED 


The cost of living was stabilized. In 
Contrast to the 6 percent average an- 
nual increase in living costs under the 
Postadministration, the post of living 
has been held down to only. slightly 
More than 1 percent. Likewise the value 
of the dollar has varied only one-half 
cent in the past 18 months. 

CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES ENCOURAGED— 

SMALL BUSINESS AIDED 

Congress enacted a great number of 
laws to help maintain a healthy, grow- 
ing economy. In the construction field 
alone, this Congress compiled a notable 
record. It voted funds and encouraged 
building. Smal! business already is ben- 
efiting from the Small Business Adminis- 
tration, created by the 83d Congress to 
Make loans, sublet prime contracts, and 
Otherwise strengthen the backbone of 
America. All business will be stimulated 
and more jobs created as a result of the 
new tax laws. 

ATOMIC ENERGY ACT 


More impetus than ever before has 
given to the development of atomic 
energy for peacetime use by our people. 
The Congress passed legislation bringing 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1946 up to 
date. The act permits limited exchange 
With United States allies of information 
about atomic developments by private 
industry. The Atomic Energy Commis- 
Sion is permitted to dispose of electric 
energy it produces in the course of its 
own operations, but not to produce elec- 
tricity for commercial purposes unless 
authorized by Congress. Private indus- 
try will be permitted to use atomic reac- 
tors and related facilities under a licens- 

ing system. 

ACTION ON COMMUNIST ISSUE 


Action has been vigorous and results 
ble in the 83d Congress on the Com- 
Munist issue. With the threat of Com- 
munist domination hanging over the en- 
tire world, Americans must be alerted to 
the danger of communism at home and 
abroad. A series of measures was 
Passed by both Houses of Congress and 
Sent to the President strengthening the 
hand of the Executive in combating the 
Communist conspiracy in this country. 
These measures include: 

First. Legislation which outlaws the 
Communist Party and provides for the 
determination of the identity of certain 
Communist-infiltrated organizations. 

Second. Legislation to gain facts by 
the granting of immunity to witnesses 
— before congressional commit- 


Third. Legislation which imposes heav- 
ler penalties for concealing persons from 
arrest. 

Fourth. Legislation which imposes 
heavier penalties on bail jumpers. 

Fifth, Legislation known as the Alger 

bill, which denies a Government 

Pension or retirement benefits to any 

fowernment employee convicted of a 
ny. 
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Sixth. Legislation approved by the 
President July 29, 1954, amended the 
Internal Security Act by requiring that 
all printing presses owned or controlled 
by Communists must be registered with 
the Attorney General. 

Seventh. In addition to the various 
types of legislation enumerated above, 
some 2,400 security risks were weeded 
out from Federal employment between 
January 1953 and June 30, 1954. As of 
August 16, 1954, 105 alien subversives 
had been deported since January 1953 
and, in addition, 355 new deportation 
proceedings and warrants for arrest had 
been issued against alien subversives. 

NEW HOUSING ACT 


The 83d Congress has made it possible 
to help fulfill the fundamental desire of 
American families to have good homes 
of their own. 

LOWER DOWNPAYMENTS, LONGER PERIODS 

TO REPAY 

The new housing law permits lower 
downpayments, lower monthly pay- 
ments, longer payment terms of up to 30 
years, and increased mortgage limits of 
up to $20,000. More money is made 
available for home loans by the merger of 
all FHA mortgage insurance activities 
into oné authorization which was in- 
creased by $1.5 billion. Under the new 
FHA-insured mortgage program, it is 
possible, for example, to buy a $12,000 
home for $1,200 down, instead of $2,400, 
with monthly payments of less than $60. 
Home buyers also are protected by guar- 
anties required from builders or sellers 
using FHA-insured mortgages, 

AID TO VETERANS 


This Congress insisted that the human 
approach rather than the cold casework 
approach be made toward veterans and 
their problems. This resulted in a reor- 
ganization of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion along functional lines, giving veter- 
ans and their dependents faster, better 
service at less overhead cost. Among the 
more important specific benefits given to 
our veterans was the increase in com- 
pensation payments to those with serv- 
ice-connected disabilities as well as an 
increase in the monthly payments to 
widows and dependent parents of vet- 
erans. Non-service-connected disability 
pensions were also increased. 

The 83d Congress extended to July 1, 
1955, the act providing for Federal con- 
tributions of dependency allotments for 
more than 1 million enlisted personnel. 
Over 11,000 Korean war prisoners and 
soldiers missing in action were benefited 
for a period well beyond the truce by 
extension of the Missing Persons Act to 
July 1, 1955, which provides for a con- 
tinuance of pay checks and family allot- 
ments, Privileges of soldiers overseas to 
send home gifts duty free and bring back 
their personal possessions free of duty 
were extended for another 2 years. 

The Congress increased by $100 mil- 
lion the revolving fund to finance direct 
Veterans’ Administration loans to war 
veterans unable to finance home and 
farmhouse loans through private lending 
sources, 

Under the old-age and survivors in- 
surance system, military personnel un- 
der certain circumstances are provided 
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wage credits for active duty without pay- 
ment to the OASI fund. 

Congress simplified the handling of 
veterans’ life insurance policies giving 
better protection for the insured veteran 
as well as realizing savings of about 
$600,000 a year through less paperwork. 

A law was passed which provides that 
all types of tuberculosis among veterans 
causing 10-percent disability within 3 
years of discharge is presumed to be serv- 
ice connected. 

Korean war veterans were granted the 
same preferences as World War II vet- 
erans in war housing, civil-service ap- 
pointments, and free postage service. 
Time has been extended for Korean vet- 
erans to initiate training under the GI 
bill of rights. 

To take care of the ever-increasing 
load of hospitalized veterans and to pro- 
vide them with adequate facilities, the 
Congress enacted the largest appropri- 
ation ever provided for the highest num- 
ber the VA feels it can use and staff 
properly. : 

NEW LANDMARK IN CIVIL AND POLITICAL RIGHTS 

In 1953-54 the frontier of progress in 
basic civil and political rights moved for- 
ward. 

A Government Contract Committee 
has been established to promote equal 
job opportunities on all Government 
work done by private industries. This 
is a direct effort to prevent discrimina- 
tion among employees of those indus- 
tries engaged in Government work. 
Forthright action was taken to eliminate 
segregation in the Armed Forces. 

HEALTH 


To safeguard the Nation’s health, the 
Hill-Burton Act was extended to 1957 and 
expanded for hospital facilities for the 
aged, chronically ill, and physically dis- 
abled. A broader program of vocational 
rehabilitation has been established to 
increase State financing and activities, 
and to encourage closer Federal-State- 
local cooperation. It includes the train- 
ing of doctors, physical therapists, oc- 
cupational therapists, rehabilitation 
counselors, and psychologists. Increased 
emphasis is placed on improvement of 
rehabilitation techniques and special fa- 
cilities such as community workshops, 
Increased grants were made for research 
on cancer, heart, mental health, and 
arthritis. As a health protective meas- 
ure, Congress passed a law specifically 
giving the Food and Drug Administration 
power to inspect factories where phar- 
maceutical and food products are manu- 
factured. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


A social security act was passed bring- 
ing some 7 million more persons into the 
Federal retirement system and increas- 
ing the benefits of the 5 million already 
retired. Under this act, social security 
beneficiaries now have the adyantage of 
a much more liberalized program. They 
may now earn as much as $1,200 a year 
from covered work without loss of bene- 
fits. In addition, the new formula makes 
it possible for beneficiaries to earn more 
than $100 in any one month without 
losing all 12 months’ benefits. The age 
of beneficiaries for earning unlimited 
amounts without losing their bencfits 
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has been lowered from 75 to 72 years, 
Those under the railroad retirement sys- 
tem have benefited by a change in the 
law which increases the benefits of some 
36,000 an average of $24 a month, retro- 
active to October 30, 1951. 

ACHIEVEMENTS BENEFIT WORKERS 


Without fanfare and without the aid 
of a lot of new laws, the administration 
and Congress set a record of sub- 
stantial achievements benefiting work- 
ers throughout the Nation. Foremost 
among these was the successful transi- 
tion from a war to peace economy. Ex- 
tremes of inflation and deflation which 
are most harmful to wage earners were 
avoided by Government policies. Where 
employment difficulties arose, as in scat- 
tered pockets of labor-surplus areas, the 
administration moved swiftly to meet 
them with a corrective program. Special 
“set asides” in defense procurement were 
held open for firms having idle capacity 
and surplus labor, 

SENSIBLE AGRICULTURAL PROGRAM 


The President recommended and Con- 
gress adopted flexible, rather than rigid, 
price supports, for the basic commodities, 
with adjustment to the flexible program 
to be accomplished gradually in the in- 
terest of both the farmers and the Na- 
tion’s economy as a whole. 

GOVERNMENTAL EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY 

PRACTICED 

Through reorganization of executive 
departments and agencies, reduction of 
Federal personnel and large-scale paring 
of appropriations and expenditures, the 
83d Congress made the Government 
more efficient and economical. We have 
come over two-thirds of the way toward 
balancing the budget and, remember, 
this was done while putting into effect a 
tax program which will return nearly 
87% billion to the people. 

Over 200,000 unnecessary persons were 
removed from the Federal civilian pay- 
roll, Congress approved all 12 of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s Government reorgan- 
ization plans. These plans included cre- 
ation of the Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare and authorized 
departments and agencies to operate on 
a sounder, more businesslike basis. Con- 
gress also established two commissions, 
the Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government— 
called the Hoover Commission—and the 
Commission on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations. The Hoover Commission has a 
mandate to survey all Federal functions 
and recommend changes to promote 
economy and efficiency, including aboli- 
tion of any functions found no longer to 
be of value to the American people. 

HIGHLIGHTS OF THE TAX REVISION BILL 


This is the first comprehensive revi- 
sion of the internal-revnue laws since 
before the turn of the century and the 
enactment of the income tax. 

Approximately a half a million man- 
hours of work have gone into this gi- 
gantic achievement. 

Over 3,000 changes in the revenue laws 
are contained in the tax revision meas- 
ure. In general, the purpose of these 
changes has been to remove inequities, 
to end harassment of the taxpayer, and 
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to reduce tax barriers to future expan- 
sion of production and employment. 

The new law closes over 50 loopholes 
through which taxpayers today can 
avoid paying their fair share of taxes. 

Without attempting to give a technical 
interpretation, the following represents 
some of the highlights of the new tax 
law. These changes in general are ef- 
fective last January 1 so that the tax- 
payers will receive the benefit from them 
this year. 

DEPENDENTS 

First. A parent can claim a deduction 
of $600 for each child regardless of the 
child's earnings if the child is under 19 
and the parent continues to furnish 
more than half the child’s support. 

Second. A parent can also claim the 
$600 dependency deduction for a child 
over 18 regardless of the child's earnings 
if the child is attending school or col- 
lege, or receiving on-the-farm training, 
and the parent continues to furnish more 
than half the child’s support. 

Third. An aged parent or other de- 
pendent cared for by several members 
of a family can be claimed as a deduc- 
tion by one of the members of the family. 

Fourth. A taxpayer can claim a $600 
dependency deduction for a foster child. 

Fifth. A taxpayer can claim a $600 
dependency deduction for a child await- 
ing adoption. 

Sixth. A taxpayer can claim a $600 
dependency deduction for any other per- 
son, regardless of relationship, if the tax- 
payer supports that person in his home. 

Seventh, A taxpayer can claim a $600 
dependency deduction for a cousin who 
is institutionalized because of physical 
or mental disability. 

Savings to taxpayers, $85 million, 

CHILD-CARE EXPENSES 


First. Single working parents, such as 
a widow, are allowed a deduction up to 
$600 for the expense of child-care for 
children up to 12 years of age. 

Second. The same deduction is allowed 
for a married woman who must work 
because her husband is incapacitated. 

Third. The same deduction is allowed 
with respect to any dependent, regard- 
less of age, who is mentally or physically 
incapable of caring for himself. 

Fourth. A similar deduction is allowed 
a married woman if the combined in- 
come of her husband and herself does 
not exceed $5,100. 

Savings to taxpayers, $130 million. 

MEDICAL EXPENSES 


First. Medical expenses can be de- 
ducted when they exceed 3 percent of 
income, instead of 5 percent as under 
present law. 

Second. Example: A family with $3,000 
gross income and medical expenses of 
$150 will be able to deduct $60. The 
same family can deduct nothing today. 

Third. The bill doubles the present 
maximum limit on the amount that can 
be deducted. 

Savings to taxpayers, $80 million. 


HEAD OF FAMILY 


First. A single taxpayer who has a de- 
pendent son or daughter will be entitled 
during the first 2 years after the death 
of his spouse to the same income-split- 
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ting privilege as is accorded married 
couples. 

Second. A single individual can receive 
half the benefits of income splitting if 
he has a dependent parent and if the 
taxpayer maintains a household for the 
father or mother. 

Savings to taxpayers, $11 million. 

RETIREMENT INCOME CREDIT 


First. All retired people 65 and over, 
including schoolteachers, firemen, po- 
licemen, and civil servants, will in effect 
be exempt on all retirement income up 
to $1,200. This will mean a tax reduc- 
tion for these retired people of up to $240 
a year. 

Second. Example: A retired single in- 
dividual over 65 who has a total retire- 
ment income of $3,000 today pays about 
$300 in income tax. Under the bill, his 
tax is reduced to $60—a saving of $240. 

Third. The same exemption will ex- 
tend to individuals under 65 if they re- 
ceive a pension from a public retirement 
system, such as do teachers. 

Savings to taxpayers, $141 million. 

CREDIT PURCHASES 


The bill allows a deduction for interest 

up to 6 percent on installment purchases. 

Total saving to taxpayers, $10 million. 
CHARITABLE CONTRIBUTIONS 


The bill increases from 20 to 30 per- 
cent the allowable deduction for chari- 
table contributions to churches, hospi- 
tals, and educational institutions. 

Total saving to taxpayers, $25 million. 


SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT PLANS 


First. Premiums paid by employers to 
health and accident plans will not be 
taxable to their employees. 

Second. All accident and health bene- 
fits paid as reimbursement for actual 
medical expenses to employees, their 
wives, or children, are completely ex- 
empted from tax, 

Third. Payments to employees for loss 
of wages due to injury or illness are ex- 
empted up to $100 a week. 

DEATH BENEFITS 


The bill exempts all death benefits up 
to $5,000 paid by an employer to the 
widow or other beneficiary of an 
employee. 

PENSIONS AND ANNUITIES 


The bill also provides a simpler meth- 
od for taxation of pensions and annuities, 
Savings to taxpayers, $10 million. 
DIVIDEND CREDIT 


First. Excludes first $50 in dividends 
from taxation and provides a credit 
against tax equal to 4 percent of the 
balance. 

Second. Example: An individual with 
$50 or less in dividends from his savings 
will be entirely exempt from tax on that 
amount. 

Third. Example: An individual with 
$250 in dividends from his savings will 
exclude the first $50 entirely, and then 
reduce his total tax by $8—4 percent of 
the balance of $200. 

Savings to taxpayers, $204 million. 


DEPRECIATION 


The bill will permit the more liberal 
writeoff of the cost of new equipment. 
Savings to taxpayers, $375 million, of 
which $75 million represents savings to 
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individuals such as farmers, shopkeep- 
ers, and salesmen. 
DECLARATIONS OF ESTIMATED TAX 

The requirements are eased for filing 

declarations of estimated tax. 
FILING TAX RETURNS 

Tax returns will be due April 15 in- 

Stead of March 15. 


ACTION FOR TAXPAYERS 


The 10 percent reduction in Federal, 


income taxes which went into effect last 
January 1 saves individual taxpayers a 
total of $3 billion annually. 

The excise-tax reduction law saves 

ayers an additional $1 billion. 

The tax revision act will save tax- 
Payers $1,400,000,000. 

A total of $827 million of this tax sav- 
ing is for individuals. The remainder, 
$536 million, is tax relief for business. 

The overall tax-cut program will save 
$7,400,000,000. Of this amount, indi- 
Viduals receive an overall total tax sav- 
ing of $4,700,000,000. The tax savings so 
far surpass any previous total in the 
history of Congress. 


Isn’t It Wonderful? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, early this 
year the Vice President used the rhetori- 
Cal question “Isn't it wonderful?” in re- 
ferring to the handling of diplomacy by 
the present administration. 

Just how wonderful the administra- 
tion’s efforts have been is set forth in a 
letter to the editor of the Washington 
Daily News from William Philip Simms, 
former foreign editor for the Scripps- 
Howard chain of newspapers, which was 
recently published as an article. 

Of course the conditions reported by 
Mr. Simms are far from wonderful; it in- 
dicates the Vice President might better 
have used the rhetorical question: “Isn’t 
it tragic?” 

While I do not necessarily subscribe 
to every phase of Mr. Simms’ program to 
restore the initiative to the West, he is 
Sufficiently experienced and sufficiently 
knowledgeable that what he suggests is 
Worthy of sober thought. 

I include the letter from Mr. Simms as 
& part of my remarks: 

WHERE ARE OUR ALLIES? 
(We're privileged to share with our readers 
today a private, informal letter from William 
p Simms, whom we regard as one of the 
best-informed, clearest and soundest-think- 
ing observers of United States foreign rela- 
tions. Long-time foreign editor of the 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers, now in semi- 
retirement, Phil never has eased up in his 
acute interest in our foreign policy. Actu- 
ally, this wasn't intended as a newspaper 
&rticle—but we thought you would like to 
wW his yviews—Tue EDITOR.) 

Ba (ARDECHE), FRANCE, August 1954— 
I'm greatly worried about the state of our 
relations abroad. The United States is 
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about as popular in Europe today as Hitler's 
Germany was in 1938-39. 

Thanks to the drumfire of Communist 
propaganda, plus our own errors, our aims 
are more and more misunderstood. Our 
allies more often say nice things about Ma- 
lenkov and Molotov than they do about 
Eisenhower and Dulles. 

I doubt that we have a single ally we 
really could depend on if the Reds let fly with 
an atomic bomb on New York coupled with 
a warning to London, Paris, et al., to stay 
neutral or else. 

And unless there is a drastic change, 
things stand to get worse rather than better. 

Europe is sick and weak and tired. She 
welcomes anything that calls for less, rather 
than more, effort. She prefers panaceas to 
the drastic operation without which she can 
never hope wholly to recover. She will set- 
tle for even the bare illusion of a few 
years of peace. 

Moscow knows all this and is acting upon 
it. So the Kremlin will keep right on hand- 
ing out the same old lies about the United 
States. It will keep on demanding—and 
getting—new peace conferences, new sound- 
ingboards from which to blast us. 

We are being pictured day in and day out, 
year in and year out, as wanting war while 
the Soviet Union cries for peace. We are 
pictured as forcing upon a reluctant world 
a costly armaments race while Russia pleads 
for disarmament; Of seeking to force Euro- 
peans to fight an American war of conquest 
against the peace-loving Soviets; of using 
American dollars to buy the bodies of Eu- 
rope’s youth to make cannon fodder of 
them in order to save our own; that if it 
were not for American greed, the world 
would have had peace long ago. 

The Journal de Geneve, one of the most 
intelligently edited newspapers on the Conti- 
nent, has just had a front-page editorial on 
this subject. After describing Moscow’s two 
latest demands for a new conference to 
“settle” Europe's problems, it said: 

“If it is easy to discern Moscow's motives 
and, having discerned them, to condemn 
them and say ‘No,’ it is far less easy to con- 
vince world opinion of the wisdom of that 
decision. Yet it is becoming more and more 
important that the world should be so con- 
vinced. Simply to say ‘No’ is confusing. In 
all sincerity, an important part of the public 
asks itself just what it is that the West has 
to fear by negotiating, and whether it has no 
better response to make the Communists 
than silence. 

“It must be admitted that the monotony 
of the Soviet’s maneuvers can only be 
matched by the errors and dissensions of the 
Occident. 

“The West nurses many illusions, par- 
ticularly in Washington where, for 2 long 
years, they have kept on repeating that the 
initiative has changed hands. Just how 
wrong they are can be measured by imagin- 
ing this inverse situation: Washington, Lon- 
don, or Paris proposes to Moscow a confer- 
ence the sole convocation of which would 
throw the Communists into such embarrass- 
ment that the only answer they could think 
of would be No.“ 

“The day when that happens, and not be- 
fore, one may talk of the initiative haying 
changed hands. Until then, however, Soviet 
diplomacy can look forward to many more 
fine days.” 

Two years ago when this anti-American 
feeling really began to take hold, I wrote 
that it was high time for the United States 


to do something to take the play away from 


Moscow. = 

Today I can only say that some such action 
is long overdue if we hope to regain, or even 
retain, some of our dwindling prestige abroad. 

We cannot remain forever on the defensive. 
If we do, we are lost. 

It is imperative that we take the Initia- 
tive—that we do something dramatic, some- 
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thing constructive, something arresting, 
something to catch and to hold the world's 
imagination. 

We must do something to prove to the 
world—even to the West—that we would 
have more to lose by war than any other 
nation, and that we stand ready and eager to 
go to almost any length to insure peace, 

Our very top man, President Eisenhower 
himself, should seek and find a forum big 
enough, important enough, and solemn 
enough to launch a live-and-let-live plan 
that would make peoples clear around the 
globe sit up and take notice. 

The plan should be bold, dramatic, and 
sincere, down to the very last punctuation, 
without boast, without bluster, and without 
bluff. 

The President should offer to disarm down 
to a mere police force if others would do the 
same, under proper regulation. 

He should offer to abolish all offensive 
weapons, including the atomic variety, or 
submit them to foolproof international 
control. 

He should propose a new world agreement 
which would guarantee the East against 
western aggression vice versa. 

He should reiterate the God-given right of 
the peoples of all countries, large and small. 
to governments of their own choosing, at 
genuinely free elections by secret ballot. 

He should invoke the lofty principles and 
the spirit of international decency and jus- 
tice which gave birth to the United Nations 
and pledge our support for any and all 
nations which live up to those principles. 

He should ask all nations, including the 
Iron Curtain countries, to subscribe to the 
same rules—open their frontiers to the world, 
with free access not only to duly accredited 
international control missions but to others, 
including journalists. 

Certainly most of these things have been 
heard before. But it has been one at a 
time—when a broadside is needed. 

If we take the play away from Moscow, 
we've got to do more than we have in the 
past. We've got to let our aims ring out so 
that they can be heard around the world. 
And we must repeat them and repeat them 
and repeat them until there is no further 
room for doubts. 

True, it is seriously to be doubted that 
Russia could or would dare accept such a 
proposition, however simple, fair, and rea- 
sonable it is. She is too afraid of her own 
people to open her doors and windows to 
the clean air from the outside. She is afraid 
to let visitors from the free world come and 
mingle among her own unfree, lest her sub- 
jects find out how badly and how long they 
have been duped. 

Even so—even if Russia said No“ —Wash- 
ington at last would be coming close to ful- 
filling the Journal de Geneve’s condition for 
the initiative’s changing camps. 

Of course, we would have to keep the peace 
offensive going, just as Moscow does, on all 
fronts—in the United Nations, at all inter- 
national conferences, month in and month 
out. 

Our global defense policy is equally in 
need of overhaul. We have been too lavish 
with our billions and too sparing of our 
brains. Europeans now accept our aid as 
nothing more than their due, as they cut 
down on their own efforts, including military 
service. 

We should reduce drastically our foreign 
establishments, bring home all our token 
forces in uniform, repatriate the swarm of 
Americans in civvies, drop our giveaway pro- 

, and use some of the taxpayers’ money 
thus saved to make the United States as 
impregnable as humanly possible, 

I am not suggesting that we abandon our 
allies. Far from it. I am merely suggest- 
ing a better way to serve them, and us, and 
the free world. We must support NATO, 
EDC, and similar pacts, including the Pan 
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American, until Russia returns to civiliza- 
tion. But why should we, by way of Hius- 
tration, be expected forever to supply West- 
ern Europe with manpower when we have 
only 160 million inhabitants against her 
270 million? 

Moreover, in the light of today’s facts of 
life, how much longer are we going to keep 
putting the national-defense cart before the 
horse? America's first line of defense is no 
longer Europe. It is in Detroit, Pittsburgh, 
Washington, New York, in the air over Can- 
ada and the North Pole. And Europe's first 
line of defense is in the same place. 

Certainly, the Red Army could be on the 
English Channel in 10 days if it got the 
order to march. But it will never get any 
such order so long as Moscow knows that to 
stay there it must first whip America, 

The corollary is that the best thing we 
could possibly do for Europe is to make 
America secure. i 

Probably no man knows more about the 
principles of leadership than President Eisen- 
hower. He knows first-hand that it has 
nothing to do with bluster and hurrah, or 
of constantly picking up the other feulow's 
tabs. He knows that it is that indefinable, 
intangible something that attracts and holds 
Tollowers because they feel they are being 
led in the right direction. 

He knows that effective alliances cannot 
be held together by ropes—even ropes of 
gold. 

If we make, and keep, ourselves strong, 
and if we take the trouble to show the world 
what are our alms and convince the world 
that we intend to use our strength gener- 
ously and constructively, we won't have to 
go abroad, hat and moneybags in hand, 
looking for allies. They will come to us, and 
gladly. 

Sorry I've let my sermon run along to such 
length. But thanks—if you've stuck with me 
this far. 

PHIL, 


Accomplishments of the 2d Session of the 
83d Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks, I include herewith my report 
on the accomplishments of the 2d 
session of the 83d Congress to the people 
of the 10th Congressional District in New 
York. 

The 83d Congress has adjourned. The 
record of this Cóngress is now history. 
The future will judge what contribution 
this record will have made toward the 
prestige of the United States at home 
and abroad. Whether issues were faced 
fairly and decisions were made coura- 
geously. remain to be seen. To what de- 
gree the action or lack of action affected 
both home and world conditions or 
whether a new historic pattern was set 
up will be decided. Conclusions will be 
drawn also from the promises pledged 
by this administration and from their 
fulfillment. 

At the end of the Ist session of the 
83d Congress, I reported to my constit- 
uents on that session. In that report, I 
summarized the action of the first ses- 
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sion by stating that most of the laws en- 
acted were extensions of the laws of the 
previous Democratic Congresses with the 
following exceptions: 

Public Law 31, the tidelands oil bill, 
giving the States the submerged lands 
beneath navigable waters within bound- 
aries of affected States—within the 3- 
mile limit except on the Texas and Flor- 
ida gulf coasts, 10'4 miles; 

Public Law 212, the submerged lands 
amendment confirming Federal jurisdic- 
tion over the natural resources of the 
subsoil and seabed of the submerged 
lands seaward from historic State bound- 
aries in the Continental Shelf; 

Public Law 205, authorizing the dis- 
posal of the Government-owned rub- 
ber producing facilities; and 

Public Law 203, providing for the ad- 
mission of 214,000 refugees and special 
quota immigrants. As of Friday, August 
13, 1954, only 3,734 refugees had been 
admitted under the provisions of this 
act. 

Also during the period of the Ist ses- 
sion of the 83d Congress, numerous com- 
missions were created to report their 
findings to the Executive and to make 
recommendations for change in the sub- 
ject of each assignment. 

The 2d session of the 83d Congress 
began with action anticipated to estab- 
lish the New Look program of the Re- 
publican Party. To accomplish this, the 
New Deal legislation of the past 20 years 
was to be repealed. Study commission 
reports were submitted, their findings to 
be used to enact the new legislation 
which would amend or discredit the old. 

A check with Library of Congress re- 
veals 35 advisory or study groups have 
been established since President Eisen- 
hower took office. Of these 35 groups, 
15 have reported, 10 have not reported 
their findings, and the remaining 10 
groups are of a continuing nature. 

As one examines the record of the 83d 
Congress, it is difficult to characterize. 
Numerically controlled by the Republi- 
cans, with a President representing the 
more liberal Republican viewpoint, it 
followed a continuously see-saw move- 
ment in an attempt to overcome intra- 
party difficulties, causing confusion and 
uncertainty. which prevailed on almost 
every issue. This contributed to the in- 
definite foreign policy and to the misun- 
derstanding of that policy by our allies. 
Such enigmatical phrases as massive 
retaliation” and the “united action” 
policy for southeast Asia have in no way 
helped to clear the atmosphere. When 
the actual recommendations of the Pres- 
ident were submitted to Congress, the 
true division within the party emerged. 

The findings of the various study 
groups referred to above, did not repu- 
diate the Democratic legislation of the 
past as had been predicted during the 
1952 campaign. It was realized that the 
Democratic policies were substantially 
sound. They were well conceived and of 
long-range character. Instead of being 
repudiated, they have been amended and 
broadened to fit present needs. For ex- 
ample, the social-security laws and the 
unemployment-compensation law were 
accepted by this Republican administra- 
tion: the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
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Act was extended for 1 year, and the 
Public Housing Act of 1954, although 
nominally extended for 1 year, was actu- 
ally killed by a Republican amendment. 

Democratic support saved the Eisen- 
hower program is so many instances it 
brought forth this remark from one of 
the Old Guard Republicans, “You have 
no strong virile party if you continue to 
do the things“ as a member of the ma- 
jority— which you condemn as the op- 
position.” 

The investigations which consumed so 
much time in this session have widened 
the great cleavage in the Republican 
Party and caused unnecessary misunder- 
standing and distrust at home and 
abroad. 

President Eisenhower has declared 
many times that the program emerging 
from this Republican Congress must be 
the issue on which the new Congress will 
be chosen. My report to you briefly 
covers the work of the 2d session of the 
83d Congress. 

INTERNATIONAL—-MUTUAL SECURITY ACT 


The Mutual Security Act of 1954 is the 
implementation of our United States for- 
eign policy. It represents the cost to the 
United States of collective security. It is 
the United States’ share of our partner- 
ship with other free nations for the secu- 
rity of the Free World. 

The Mutual Security Act of 1954 pro- 
vides the basic authorization for assist- 
ance to two groups of nations. The first, 
which receives approximately 75 percent 
of this year’s funds, consists of nations 
which have joined with us in carrying 
out a common military effort. These 
nations must have either joined with us 
in a regional defense undertaking—such 
as NATO—or have entered into firm bi- 
lateral agreements with us for military 
cooperation. Most of this aid is in the 
form of weapons, airplanes, tanks, am- 
munition, and so forth, for the use of the 
armed forces of the cooperating coun- 
tries. In addition, direct forces support 
is given in limited amounts. This con- 
sists of commodities and other aid to 
maintain larger forces than could other- 
wise be provided in certain nations 
where their military budgets are over- 
extended. Some defense support is also 
given to a few of our military allies. 
This consists of aid to support the econ- 
omies of these countries so as to make it 
possible to devote a larger proportion of 
their resources to military purposes than 
would otherwise be possible. 

The other group of nations provided 
for in the mutual security program are 
those which have not yet been able to de- 
velop effectively their own resources. 
Assistance is given in the form of tech- 
nical cooperation—point 4—and also as 
“development assistance.” The act this 
year specifically limits the use of techni- 
cal cooperation funds to technical train- 
ing purposes together with equipment 
and commodities necessary for instruc- 
tion or demonstration purposes. ‘These 
restrictions have been enacted to pre- 
vent large-scale economic or commodity 
assistance to be given under the guise of 
technical cooperation. 

In the case of certain underdeveloped 
countries, it is recognized that major 
capital investments are essential. This 
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is particularly the case where land rec- 
lamation and water development pro- 
rams are needed. The act provides 
that assistance of this character can be 
siven for 1 year only. Development 
assistance must terminate—except for 
rire! liquidation—after June 30, 
The Mutual Security Act, as has been 
the case in previous years, also continues 
e authorization for a number of 
Smaller programs which have to do with 
foreign nations. These include provi- 
Sion for United States contributions to 
€ Intergovernmental Committee for 
pean Migration, for the United Na- 
tions Children’s Fund, for the Palestine 
refugees in the Near East, for ocean 
treight charges on relief shipments by 
United States voluntary nonprofit relief 
agencies, for Chinese and Korean stu- 
dents, and for United States support of 
Multilateral technical cooperation pro- 
8rams of the United Nations and the 
Organization of American States. 
For the_administration of the Mutual 
urity Act of 1954 the President re- 
Quested an appropriation of $3,438,549,- 
805. The Congress allowed an appro- 
Priation in the amount of $2,781,499,816. 
I sponsored in the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs an amendment to the Mu- 
tual Security Act to prevent the supply- 
ing of military aid to Iraq. Although 
my amendment was defeated, language 
Was included in the bill as enacted which 
Should assure that military aid to Iraq 
cannot be used for aggression against 
Israel. 
The Foreign Aid Act also contains au- 
thority for the expenditure of 6 million 
h pounds in Ireland. This sum re- 
mained in the accounts from former 
ECA programs for Ireland and will be 
used to develop the agricultural produc- 
tion and marketing potential of Ireland 
and for the exchange of students be- 
tween the United States and Ireland. 
The new legislation continues the pro- 
ICMME for the movement of mi- 
Erants and refugees, escapees and ex- 
Pellees, from Europe to other parts of the 
world. This provision was included in 
he original Mutual Security Act as a 
result of an amendment which I spon- 
Sored—called the Kelly amendment. 
At the request of President Eisenhow- 
er, the new law gives greater authority 
the President than that given in 
Previous legislation. The President can 
terminate the Foreign Operations Ad- 
Ministration whenever he chooses and 
Can turn over its functions to any exist- 
ing department of the Government or to 
& New agency at his discretion. The law 
Contains specific termination provisions, 
however, All development assistance— 
€conomic aid to countries without mili- 
programs—must end June 30, 1955. 
The Foreign Operations Administration 
also must cease operations on that date 
if not terminated before. The technical 
turlstance—Polnt 4 programs must be 
urned over to the State Department by 
June 30, 1955. 
Included in the Mutual Security Act is 
& section which tightens the controls of 
ments of arms, ammunition, and 
U plements of war into or out of the 
hited States. Because of my special in- 
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terest in this subject, in connection with 
my work on the Battle Act—which deals 
with strategic exports by foreign coun- 
tries to the Soviet bloc—I regard this as 
an important improvement. 

During this Congress, there has been 
® powerful drive from abroad to seat 
Communist China in the United Nations. 
Red China, with its long record of crime 
and violence, which violates all the prin- 
ciples upheld by the United Nations, has 
rightly been termed an aggressor. Red 
China is still at war with the United Na- 
tions. North Korea is still occupied by 
Chinese soldiers. 

Fear that the present administration 
might succumb to an acceptance of this 
pressure, led the Congress to pass several 
resolutions and amendments. I was one 
of the members of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs who wrote President 
Eisenhower warning him that accept- 
ance of a Locarno pact with Soviet Rus- 
sia and Red China would result in a 
complete reappraisal of the foreign-aid 
program. Our letter was timed to arrive 
at the White House on the day of the 
conference with the British on the south- 
east Asia policy. 

RECIPROCAL TRADE 


The Commission on Foreign Economic 
Policy, known as the Randall Commis- 
sion, submitted a report which became a 
matter of controversy. Basically, it 
recommended “trade not aid” with the 
nations of the free world. At the same 
time, it recommended retention of the 
peril-point and escape-clause features. 
These are extremes, diametrically op- 
posed to each other. 

If the United States wants to maintain 
its present world markets and its high 
record of industrial expansion, it not 
only must seek new markets, but also it 
must meet competition from foreign 
trade. With the dollars thus gained, the 
foreign nations can then purchase United 
States goods. Otherwise, our allies will 
be forced to trade with Russia and her 
satellite nations in order to survive. 
There is grave danger that this is hap- 
pening at the present time. Because of 
the uncertain policy on trade of the 
present administration, nations have 
made trade agreements with the Russian 
bloc. Previously, this had been pre- 
vented by foreign aid which was equiva- 
lent to the dollar gap—difference be- 
tween United States exports of about 
$15 billion and United States imports of 
about $10 billion. The average amount 
of foreign aid was about $5 billion a year. 

The recent decision of President Eisen- 
hower to increase by 50 percent the 
tariff on Swiss watches is inconsistent 
with his advocacy of freer trade. This 
strikes at the one nation which pays 
wages comparable to the wage levels in 
the United States. It is shocking to 
have the President assure the world that 
this action is in the interest of the United 
States national defense. It is also 
shocking when one realizes that the Swiss 
are one of the largest importers of 
United States industrial products, 

In March, President Eisenhower se- 
lected certain recommendations from the 
report of the Randall Commission. One 
was a 3-year extension of the reciprocal 
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trade program. The system had been 
set in motion two decades ago in the 
first administration of President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. Republican resistance 
was so strong that President Eisenhower 
agreed to settle for a l-year extension. 
He made it clear that he would have 
more to say on the subject next year. 
This is ducking the issue until next ses- 
sion. The Republicans did this last year, 
too. Their excuse then was to gain time 
for a complete study of the foreign eco- 
nomic policy. But, economic condi- 
tions have a way of not waiting while 
their ramifications are being investi- 
gated, 
STATEHOOD FOR HAWAIT AND ALASKA 


The President approved of statehood 
for Hawaii but not for Alaska. A bill ad- 
mitting Hawaii to the Union passed the 
House and, along with many of my col- 
leagues, I tried to have Alaska admitted 
at the same time. This action failed. 
In the Senate, the one-package bill ad- 
mitting both passed by a vote of 46 to 43. 
When this issue reached the House, how- 
ever, individual bills were presented and 
at the request of the Republican leaders, 
the measures were killed. Incidentally, 
I was honored to receive from the Ha- 
waiian Legislature, a commendation for 
my favorable action to the Territory. 

NATIONAL 


In my 1953 report to my constituents 
on the Ist session of the 83d Congress, 
I commented on Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Humphrey’s statements concerning 
the $81 billion carryover which he 
claimed was the IO U of the past admin- 
istration about which he could do noth- 
ing. At that time, I pointed out that 
74 percent, or more than $62 billion of 
this $81 billion, was for national defense, 
with charges included for guns, tanks, 
planes, etc. I charged then that the 
President and the Secretary of the 
Treasury were presenting this carryover 
as waste and unnecessary authorizations 
and appropriations by Congress and if 
they wanted to do something about it, 
they could ask the Congress to rescind 
these programs for defense. This they 
did not do and it is interesting to note 
that we no longer hear the Secretary 
referring to the $81 billion carryover 
as an I O U of the previous administra- 
tion. 

After the Republican administration 
had analyzed these authorizations, they 
no longer criticized this balance, but 
used it for their so-called New Look 
economy. They deemed it possible to 
reduce appropriations in 1954-55 pro- 
grams on account of this carryover. 

It is important to note that deliveries 
made now, along with those which have 
been made for the past 2 years, are car- 
rying out programs which were gener- 
ated by the previous Democratic admin- 
istration. Jet planes being delivered 
now, those delivered to Formosa, Japan, 
and Indochina, were authorized 3 years 
ago. The lead time in new scientific 
equipment is long. Therefore, what the 
Republican administration has econo- 
mized on is the future security of the 
United States, and that is my reason for 
criticizing this as false economy. 
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Table of appropriations, 83d Cong., 2d sess. 


Publie 
Budget Amonnt as Amount as law 
Title estimates ouse enacted No. 
696... à 785, $27, 917. 516 $27, 517, RIA 304 

parany apna — A EP nae , 783, $ . 577, 855, 000 577, 85A, 000 374 
Lost Once. , 000, „386. 2. 784. 877,100 | 2, 754, 877, 100 
State . „ 113, 73%, 248 113, 910, 000 
Justice... 7 76, l 177,352 000 | 176, BG, 4% 2 
U. 8, Information Agency 75, 814, O r, i 
Army civil functions... - 10. 983, 481. 095, 500 onary rs) 
3d supplemental, 1954 * „458. . 470, 476, 218. 741 8. 319A — 
Turlependent oflices.. — „7. 422.5 „ 18, 5,700, 775,413 | 5, G51, 70, 5 
eee < 27, 751. * 427, 601, 006 405, OA, 149 46s 
Agriculture Se. pi . 741, R13 725, 351, 071 723, BX, 150 437 
National defense... -| 29, 887, 0! iS4, 250, 29, 217, 108, 486 | 28, 800, 1235, 496 4 
Lovistative 3, 704, TA, 775, OMS 71, 034, 00% 70, 605, 754 \ a 

ah o smc ow e aie om | i am om 
Labor * eile eee 8 299, 635, 000 . 714, 0 19, Da, 299, 0540, 472 
Health, Edneation, We! -| 1,652, 508, „. 913, 1, G71, 138, 761 Les, ge } 7 
District of Columbia * 476.5 „177. 170, 4. — 1 ae 3 
Supplemental, 1955.. — . 132. 530, I. 203, 334, A28 | 2,034, 513. 74 » 699, 101, 2 
Mutual Security _| 3,438, 549,805 | 2, 88, 944,000 2, 700, 82, 818 2, 781. 40. 81 
... ññ]ꝭ?7?᷑ — — ———— — —— — — 


1 Does permanent and indefinite appropriations, such as interest an the public debt, $6,800 million 
8 internal revenue collections, $2,728 million (estimated); and disbursements from trust funds, 
such as old-age and survivors insurance, $5,980 million (estimated), unemployment insurance, cte. 

2 Also carried in this bill, but not included in above figures, are . for: National Labor Relations 
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Bourd, 93,400,000; National Mediation Board, $1,220,500; and the Med 


ation and Canoillat ion Service, $3,131,000, 


2 ble from District of Columbia revenues except for Federal contribution of $21,390,000, 
‘ 2 in this bill $2,462,075,979 of unobligated funds previously appropriated, 


INCREASING NATIONAL DEBT LIMIT 


The administration succeeded in rais- 
ing the national debt limit from $275 
billion to $281 billion. Interest on this 
debt is nearly $7 billion. 

EXCISE TAXES 


Public Law 324, the Excise Tax Reduc- 
tion Act of 1954, reduced revenues by 
$999 million a year; extended for 1 year 
certain excise taxes which would auto- 
matically have been reduced April 1, 1954 
(these included the tax on distilled spir- 
its, wine, beer, cigarettes, gasoline, cars, 
trucks, buses, motorcycles, parts and ac- 
cessories, and diesel fuel) ; and made the 
following reductions: 

Reduced to 10 percent the 20-percent 
excise tax on furs, jewelry, toilet prep- 
arations, electric light bulbs and tubes, 
cameras, lenses and film, leases of safe 
deposit boxes, and most general admis- 
sions if price exceeds 50 cents; the 25- 
percent tax on long distance telephone 
calls; the 15-percent tax on sporting 
goods, mechanical pens, pencils, and 
lighters, transportation, and local tele- 
phone and telegraph messages. 

Reduced to 5 percent the 10-percent 
tax on home appliances—refrigerators 
and freezers—but excluding air condi- 
tioners. 

Exempted from any excise tax all ad- 
missions costing 50 cents or less, and 
admission to school athletics, to amateur 
civic theater performances, and to non- 
profit museums and planetariums. 

TAX BILL 


Before giving details on the tax bill 
which was enacted in the 2d session of 
the 83d Congress, I would like to point 
out that the 10-percent tax reduction 
which became effective January 1, 1954, 
was the only real tax relief afforded the 
average taxpayer and this was given by 
the Democratic 82d Congress. 

The Revenue Act of 1954 is a recodifi- 
cation of the tax laws. Included in this 
new law are the following provisions: 

First. It eliminates inequities on many 
individuals with special needs or prob- 
lems; for example, allowances for medi- 
22 expenses, child care expenses, and so 
orth, 


Retirement income: Allows retired tax- 
payers 65 years or older who have earned 
more than $600 in any 10 years prior to 
retirement to exclude from taxes the 
first $1,200 of retirement income from 
rents, pensions, annuities, dividends, and 
interest. It extends the retirement in- 
come credit to persons under 65 whose 
retirement income is derived from public 
retirement systems. 

Charity: Under the new law, the maxi- 
mum deduction for charitable contribu- 
tions is raised from 20 percent to 30 per- 
cent of adjusted gross income but an 
additional 10 percent deduction can ap- 
ply only to contributions to educational 
institutions, hospitals, churches, conven- 
tions of churches, nonprofit cemeteries 
and burial companies. 

Child-care expenses: The new law 
permits a workingwoman, widower, di- 
vorced person, or working wife who files 
a joint return with her husband and 
whose combined income does not exceed 
$4,500, to deduct for tax purposes up 
to $600 for actual child-care expenses. 
This deduction can be taken only for 
children under 12 years except in the 
case of a workingwoman or widower 
whose dependent is mentally or physi- 
cally handicapped. This last item is of 
special interest to me because I was the 
original sponsor of the law to grant such 
tax relief to widows and widowers. I 
regret the Congress did not see fit to 
allow a more liberal deduction. Where 
$600 a year is actually spent for child 
care, the deduction amounts to approxi- 
mately $12.50 per week. 

Dependents: Parents can now claim 
$600 dependency exemption for children 
who are under 19 and who are students 
in high school or college, regardless of 
the dependent’s earnings. 

Second. The second category includes 
benefits for corporations and other bus- 
iness firms. It permits companies to de- 
preciate new plants and equipment 
faster in the early years of use. 

Third. The date for filing individual 
income tax returns is changed in the 
new law from March 15 to April 15. 

The tax bill of the 83d Congress gives 
very little relief to the average taxpayer. 
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Eighty percent of our people earn less 
than $5,000 a year. This group receives 
$311 million reduction—approximately 
9 percent—while corporations and in- 
dividuals earning over $5,000 a year will 
enjoy 90 percent of the tax relief pro- 
vided in this act. This is known as the 
“trickle down" policy under which tax 
concessions are made to the well-to-do 
with the hope that they will seep 
through to those below. 

I voted to increase the individual tax 
exemptions which would benefit all tax- 
payers but this motion was not adopted. 
It failed in the House by a 210 to 204 
vote; a victory as narrow as it was im- 
portant, 

ATOMIC ENERGY 

The 2d session of the 83d Congress 
enacted a bill for the revision of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1946—the Mc- 
Mahon Act. The act of 1946 was es- 
sentially concerned with the atom as a 
weapon. Control of the atomic poten- 
tial was entirely in the hands of the 
Government for military purposes. One 
does not have to be a scientist to realize 
what a stupendous move it is to view 
this power in another perspective. 

Because of the far-reaching impor- 
tance of the bill for the revision of the 
Atomic Energy Act, it should have been 
brought to the floor at the beginning of 
the session to permit ample discussion 
and debate, Instead, it was brought up 
during the closing days of the session 
under the suspension rule which limits 
debate to 40 minutes and prohibits 
amendments. It was a one-package bill 
combining both international and do- 
mestic provisions. Although there is 
urgency in the international concept, the 
domestic provisions look to the distant 
future and should be weighed prudently. 

THE BILL WAS DIVIDED INTO THREE PARTS 


First. To enable the United States to 
give nuclear weapons information to its 
allies; 

Second. To share peacetime informa- 
tion with friendly nations; and 

Third. To turn over to private Ameri- 
can enterprise industrial application of 
atomic energy. 

In respect to the first and second, the 
law is so restrictive that it is meaning- 
less, In respect to the third, which reg- 
ulates the role private enterprise should 
play, the bill is so loose as to endanger 
the public interest. This involves the 
private against public power issue along 
with the nonmilitary use of atomic 
energy. 

A provision of the bill has made the 
Atomic Energy Commission a power 
broker between TVA and a private utility 
group, A directive, requested by the 
President, instructed the Commission to 
buy its additional power from a private 
powerplant which would be constructed 
for that purpose with public Government 
funds. 

Here is another giveaway program. 
Fourteen billion dollars of public funds 
have been used for research and build- 
ing of atomic-energy plants. When the 
Government disposes of its investments, 
it should be reimbursed by the private 
investors. These funds could then be re- 
layed to the taxpayers in the form of 
tax reductions, 
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HOUSING 


Public Law 570 is the Housing Act of 
1954. Public housing is a necessity but 
the 83d Congress ended this noteworthy 
Program. It is true that there may have 
been some mistakes in the execution of 
the housing program, but the good far 
Surpassed the errors. Because of the 
FHA-engineered revolution in housing 
finance, nearly 60 percent of United 
States families own their own homes 
today or have good equity inthem. Prior 
to 1934, the average family of moderate 
Means was unable to own or to look for- 
ward to owning a home. The lower 
downpayment, lower interest rates, and 
long-term self-amortizing mortgages 
Sponsored by FHA changed all this. 

The Democratic Party accepted gov- 
ernmental responsibility in assisting 
low-income groups to obtain decent 
housing. It recognized this program as 
& social and moral imperative and initi- 
ated it for that reason. 

I have always given full support to 
Public-housing legislation, but I voted 
against the Housing Act of 1954 because 
I desired no part in any fraud. This 
law put an end to public housing. For 
Many years, a bloc in Congress has led 
the fight against this critically needed 
Social legislation. This same group can 
vote for subsidies to other facets of 
American life and yet claim it is socialis- 
tic to make decent homes available to a 
large number of people. This same 
Eroup can vote to draft all boys to pro- 
tect our homes but they deny the veter- 
ans and the low-income groups the 
homes they fight to protect. When pri- 
vate enterprise or local governments 
Are unable to cope with a problem, it 
is the duty of the Federal Government 
to encourage and initiate a solution. 

This bill as passed by the House con- 
tained no future public-housing units. 
The Senate restored the original request 
for additional units but when the bill 
Was reported from conference, it stipu- 
lated new units could be built only to 
house persons displaced from slum- 
clearance projects. This means no new 
units will be built. A bill with a title 
only is the record of the 83d Congress 
in public housing. 

In referring to this bill Senator Ives 
Said that the compromise rules out ade- 
quate public housing in any part of the 
country and particularly hits the State 
of New York. He declared: 

It sounds the death knell of Federal pub- 
Nic housing which is so desperately needed 
to prevent further deterioration of our 
Main urban communities. 


Senator Lenman charged: 

This bill actually prohibits public hous- 
ing. * è è In the guise of a l-year exten- 
Sion it snuffs. the whole program out. 

AGRICULTURE 


The Agricultural Act of 1954 estab- 
lishes new flexible farm price supports. 
The administration asked supports rang- 
ing from 75 to 90 percent of parity while 
the farm bloc fought for retention of 
the present 90-percent rigid supports. 
Congress accepted the flexible principle 
but narrowed the range from 82.5 to 90 
percent. 

I believe in farm price supports, but 
I do not believe that these supports 
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should provide waste in the form of Gov- 
ernment storage of perishable food sur- 
pluses, The present support program 
was initiated in an emergency period 
when the economy of the country was at 
its lowest ebb. At that time, this agri- 
cultural support program of parity sta- 
bilized the economic life of this Nation. 
President Roosevelt claimed it an emer- 
gency program as did President Tru- 
man. Both Presidents approved the 
Brannan plan which permitted perish- 
able goods to be sold in the open market. 

In the 1948 campaign President Tru- 
man recommended flexible supports, and 
later, in his state of the Union message, 
he recommended these be written into 
the law. The law was enacted because 
it was recognized that rigid supports did 
not fit present-day needs. During the 
Korean war, ouf agricultural products 
were disposed of and the law was not 
enacted. 

At the present time, the whole farm 
program must be reviewed to meet 
changing conditions. I voted for flexi- 
ble supports as a step in this direction, 
but I realize that it is far from being 
the complete answer. The issue must be 
faced “head on” and looked at from the 
standpoint of the consumer, the tax- 
payer, and the industrialist as well as 
the farmer. The consumer is overtaxed 
and overcharged in this process which 
encourages the excessive production of 
food, not for the consumer's family, but 
for storage and spoilage. The food sur- 
pluses cannot be dumped on the foreign 
market. Greater adaptability in the 
farm program is needed to allow for al- 
locating surpluses to school lunch pro- 
grams, institutions, and to our armed 
services. Some of these provisions are 
now being adopted. Along with other 
colleagues, I have recommended them, 
In 1952, I sought to have the armed serv- 
ices supplied by these Government- 
owned stocks. This has not been car- 
ried out. The present administration has 
sold surpluses to the services at a lower 
price over and above the normal pur- 
chase of the services. This does not al- 
leviate conditions. During the next ses- 
sion I hope that this problem will be ex- 
tricated from political entanglements 
and be studied by a commission. Then 
it will be viewed, as it should be, as a 
factor in the economy of the whole coun- 
try. The cost to the Federal Government 
to store its surpluses is about $750,000 a 
day. 

AGRICULTURAL TRADE AND DEVELOPMENT ACT 

This act gave the President authority 
to dispose of $1 billion of surplus com- 
modities to foreign countries during the 
next 3 years. To relieve famine and 
other emergencies, $300 million may be 
given away. Foreign currencies can be 
collected for that which is sold, and those 
currencies must be used abroad. This 
is an attempt to reduce the stockpile of 
agricultural surpluses owned by the 
Government. It is not a solution to the 
basic problem which will have to be met 
after the effects of the flexible-support 
program are determined. 

COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 

Public Law 312 increases the borrow- 
ing power of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration from its present borrowing limit 
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of $6.75 billion to $8.5 billion. I was not 
in favor of this increase of $1.75 billion 
as it means the right to purchase more 
agricultural surpluses. As of August 19, 
1954, the Government owned the fol- 
lowing: 457 million pounds of butter rep- 
resenting $306 million; 426 million 
pounds of cheese representing $171 mil- 
lion; 254 million pounds of dry milk rep- 
resenting $42 million; 324 million bushels 
of corn representing $528 million; 756 
million bushels of wheat representing 
$1,928,000,000, 803 million pounds of cot- 
tonseed oil representing $143 million. 
Total holdings including the above 
amounted to $3,739,000,000. This does 
not, however, represent the total invest- 
ment by the Government in agricultural 
support, which is evident by the author- 
ity granted to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 
PUBLIC WORKS 


Public Law 358 authorizes United 
States participation with Canada in the 
development of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way, a construction project which will 
deepen the St. Lawrence River channel 
to permit ocean shipping. This will en- 
able large vessels to sail from the At- 
lantic ports to ports on the Great Lakes. 
Every President since World War I had 
recommended this action. Beneficial 
economic aspects and continental de- 
fense aspects caused many previous op- 
ponents to vote favorably on this meas- 
ure in this Congress. Its soundness is 
still questioned because it is felt that the 
27-foot channel will prove too shallow for 
oceangoing ships and that severe winters 
will make traffic icebound for at least 5 
months of the year. 


Public Law 350 authorized $966 mil- 
lion for highway construction in fiscal 
1956 and 1957. 

Also authorized is $1.08 billion for 
rivers and harbors improvements and 
flood- and beach-erosion control proj- 
ects. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 

The Social Security Act of 1954 ex- 
pands and increases the benefits of old- 
age and survivors insurance system. The 
1954 amendments to this law extend 
coverage of the old-age pension plan to 
10 million persons and grant a slight 
increase in the monthly benefit pay- 
ments. When this bill was under con- 
sideration by the House Committee on 
Ways and Means, I urged the committee 
to extend coverage to self-employed 
farmers and professional people, and to 
repeal that provision of the law which 
limits to $75 per month the right of a 
recipient to earn by his own labor more 
than that figure. I stated that persons 
able and willing to continue working past 
retirement must be encouraged to do so 
without penalty of loss of benefits. I 
recommended a gradual increase in 
social security payments so that the ulti- 
mate return to the retired worker might 
be greater. The committee recom- 
“mended raising the limitation on earn- 
ings to $1,000 a year in accordance with 
the President's wishes. But, this merely 
allows a recipient of social security bene- 
fits to earn $83.33 per month instead of 
the original $75 a month, if the worker's 
earnings are spread over a 12-month 
period. 
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Among other programs continued by 
the 83d Congress were the extension of 
Federal aid for construction of medical 
facilities; aid for improvement of voca- 
tional rehabilitation services to handi- 
capped persons; aid to schools in defense 
areas; assistance to construction indus- 
try and Federal insurance of home mort- 
gages. It will be noted that these laws 
continue worthwhile projects originally 
enacted by previous Democratic admin- 
istrations. 

The unemployment compensation sys- 
tem was extended to cover Federal em- 
ployees and workers in thousands of 
small business establishments. After 
December 31, 1955, the law will apply 
to employers of 4 or more workers. The 
old law applied to employers of 8 or more. 

VETERANS AND SERVICEMEN 


The 2d session of the 83d Congress en- 
acted the following laws of benefit to 
veterans and servicemen: 

Extending for 1 year the time limit for 
initiating training under the GI bill of 
rights for veterans of the Korean con- 
flict; 

Providing a 5-percent increase in rates 
of compensation for service-connected 
disabled veterans of all wars, survivors 
and dependents; 

A similar increase in rates of non- 
service-connected pensions for veterans 
and dependents; 

Extending to July 1, 1955, authoriza- 
tion to continue pay and allowances of 
servicemen missing in Korea; 

Exempting from limitation on dual 
compensation certain officers retired for 
disability; 

Extending for 1 year to June 30, 1955, 
authority of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion to make direct loans for home and 
farm purchase; 

Prohibiting reduction of disability rat- 
ing in effect for 20 years or more; 

Increasing reenlistment bonuses; 

Extending time for filing claims by 
prisoners of war; 

Increasing Federal aid to State homes 
for disabled veterans; 

Giving veterans of Korean conflict the 
same preference right of entry to home- 
steads as World War II veterans; and 

Making WAC’s eligible for veterans’ 
benefits under certain conditions. 

AIR FORCE ACADEMY 


Public Law 325 established a United 
States Air Force Academy similar to the 
Military Academy at West Point and the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis. The first 
class of 300 cadets will be enrolled in 
July 1955. Each Member of Congress 
from New York will be permitted to ap- 
point 10 candidates to compete in the 
entrance examinations. Twenty-one 
boys from New York State will be chosen 
to enter the first class at the Academy. 
I welcome applications from those boys 
residing in my congressional district who 
are interested in a career in the United 
States Air Force. 

MEASURES DEFEATED IN 83D CONGRESS 


The following measures failed of en- 
actment in this Congress: 

Hawaiian statehood: The House Rules 
Committee refused to consider the Sen- 
ate version of this bill and the measure 
was thereby killed, 
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Taft-Hartley law amendments: The 
House Committee on Labor pigeonholed 
all bills designed to correct inequities in 
this labor law. 

Wiretapping evidence: The Senate 
shelved the bill to permit the use of evi- 
dence gathered by wiretapping in crim- 
inal cases of treason, espionage, and se- 
dition. 

Constitutional amendment: The Sen- 
ate defeated an amendment to lower the 
voting age from 21 to 18. 

McCarran-Walter Immigration Act: 
No action was taken in this session to 
provide correction of inequities in this 
Immigration and Nationality Act. 

The Congress failed also to adopt uni- 
form rules of procedure to control the 
conduct of legislative investigating com- 
mittees. 

Health plan: This was actually a re- 
insurance plan. It provided a $25-mil- 
lion fund which would guarantee the 
losses to insurance companies by their 
expansion of voluntary health insurance. 
This bill was defeated in the House on 
the grounds that it was unworkable and 
inadequate. 

SALARY INCREASE FOR FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


In an effort to obtain passage of a bill 
to increase first-class-postage rates, the 
Republican leaders in Congress tied this 
provision into the bill to increase the 
salaries of postal employees. The rate 
increase was originally contained in a 
separate bill but this measure had been 
unpopular in the House and the leader- 
ship felt that by including it in the popu- 
jar pay-raise bill, the administration rec- 
ommended rate increase would win sup- 
port. Also included in the pay-raise bill 
was a provision giving the Postmaster 
General the authority to reclassify posi- 
tions in the post office. The tactics used 
in the consideration of this legislation 
were unwise and, in my opinion, mere 
subterfuge. Those of us who voted 
against this bill did so with the under- 
standing that this was not the only way 
to bring the postal pay-raise bill to the 
floor. 

In the final days of the session, the 
Congress passed a bill granting a 5-per- 
cent pay increase to classified Govern- 
ment employees and postal workers. It 
was obvious to the supporters of this 
measure that the Republican leader- 
ship, in permitting the bill to be brought 
up in the final week of the session, did 
so in the complete knowledge that the 
President would veto the bill and, with 
the Congress in adjournment, there 
would be no opportunity to override his 
veto. I favored an increase in salary for 
Federal employees; I signed the petition 
to discharge the committee on the Cor- 
bett bill and I voted against adjourn- 
ment of the session when an attempt was 
made in July to adjourn without giving 
consideration to the needs of our postal 
workers and other employees of the Gov- 
ernment, 

ANTISUBVERSION LAWS 

The Communist threat is the basic 
problem of the whole free world. It 
should be faced squarely outside the 
realm of partisan politics because it un- 
dermines the foundation principles of 
our Government. ‘Those ill-advised in- 
dividuals who make it a political issue 
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are playing into the hands of the Com- 
munists who view with equal hatred all 
freedom-loving individuals. The gravity 
of this menace warranted sincere con- 
sideration of anti-Communist legislation 
early in the session. Instead, bills were 
brought up near the end of the session, 
when debate was limited and amend- 
ments prohibited. The Congress enacted 
the following laws on the subject of 
internal security: 

Making the death sentence instead of 
life imprisonment the maximum penalty 
for peacetime espionage and otherwise 
strengthening present law; 

Outlawing the Communist Party and 
bringing Communist-infiltrated labor 
unions under authority of the Subver- 
sive Activities Control Board; 

Increasing the penalty for harboring 
convicted felons; 

Making bail jumping by Federal pris- 
oners a separate offense and imposing 
stronger penalties; 

Authorizing congressional committees 
to grant immunity to witnesses under 
certain conditions; 

Revoking the citizenship of persons 
convicted of conspiring to advocate the 
overthrow of the United States Govern- 
ment by force or violence; 

Denying retirement annuities to Fed- 
eral officials convicted of Federal felonies 
or pleading fifth amendment; 

Requiring all organizations required to 
register under the Internal Security Act 
to register with the Attorney General all 
printing and publication equipment. 

When the administration-backed bill 
depriving Communist-infiltrated labor 
unions of their rights to collective-bar- 
gaining privileges reached the floor of 
the Senate, Democratic Members at- 
tached a rider outlawing the Communist 
Party and making membership in it a 
crime. This was passed by the Senate, 
with the vote 85 to nothing. In the 
House the bill to outlaw the Communist 
Party was passed. I am recorded for 
this bill. In conference the bill was 
changed, and, when finally enacted, the 
Communist Party was outlawed, but 
membership in it was not declared a 
crime. Instead, individual members of 
the Communist Party were put under 
obligation of registering with the Gov- 
ernment or being subject to fine and im- 
prisonment. Under the Internal Secu- 
rity Act, Communist-action groups had 
already been thus listed. 

Let us recall the bitter criticism by the 
Republicans of the foreign policy of the 
previous Democratic administrations. 
The Republicans pledged that commu- 
nism would be stopped; that Soviet-dom- 
inated nations would be liberated; that 
the United States would have a new, 
dynamic foreign policy. 

What is the record of the past 2 years? 
As a result of the unsatisfactory truce in 
Korea, the Communists control the 
northern sector. This success of the 
Soviet strategy for world conquest per- 
mitted the buildup of forces in Indo- 
china and the catastrophe of the cen- 
tury—the partition of Vietnam with mil- 
lions added to the tyrannical rule of 
communism. The so-called peace has 
been purchased at a dreadful price. In- 
stead of a new, dynamic policy, the unity 
of the free world has/been crumbling 
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under this administration's leadership, 
and the nations of the world are seeking 
to appease rather than to retard the 
Communists. 

In addition to the Communist ad- 
vances in Asia and the weakening of Al- 
lied unity in Europe, the Western Hem- 
isphere is facing a grave threat in Cen- 
tral America—Guatemala. In spite of 
these advances, military appropriations 
were cut back, funds were decreased for 
the mutual-security program—includ- 
ing point 4—and for anti-Communist 
propaganda. All this in a world where 
the Soviet Union is bending every effort 
to launch a successful large-scale prop- 
aganda campaign. 

I believe in a careful spending of the 
taxpayers’ money, and I have great con- 
cern that a sound economic policy be 
established, but I do not believe that 
drastic cuts in defense should be made at 
the expense of the security of the United 
States. The failure of the New Look 
is admitted. The bluff of massive re- 
taliation” did not work. As a result, the 
National Security Council has ordered 
several groups of experts to analyze the 
plan of United States strategy in its mili- 
tary, economic, and diplomatic phases. 
This is the reappraisal. It is predicted 
that the agonizing result will be a siz- 
able increase in security spending be- 
cause of the great advances of the Com- 
munists. 

Russia has not increased her divisions 
but has mechanized them with the most 
advanced equipment. Meanwhile, the 
United States has lulled herself into a 
cruising speed in order to balance the 
budget and is depending upon retaliation 
with the bomb. 

Today the world is at a critical period. 
Each day brings about problems which 
can be faced only by a responsible citi- 
zenry. It is urgent that each one bear 
his responsibility with a sense of under- 
standing based on equity. One must al- 
ways bear in mind the common good— 
the common goal, In this way the prin- 
cipal figures in public life throughout 
the world will be given the help they 
need to bear their extraordinary bur- 
dens. We, as Americans, are singularly 
blessed because loyal citizens of this free 
country can help to make the world a 
better place for everyone. That is why 
I, as a legislator, want to emphasize this 
fact: achievements must be viewed as 
to whether they are contributions to- 
ward our ultimate goal, or whether they 
are roadblocks which may be used as a 
breathing spell for our enemies. 

Whether we like it or not, America 
cannot stand alone in a place of isola- 
tion. Scientific accomplishments have 
taken us out of the stronghold to which 
we once adhered. Knowing this, we can- 
not be optimistic about a world where 
the resolution of so many grave prob- 
lems is still pending. An uneasy truce 
in Korea, the unhappy settlement in 
Indochina, and. the growing menace of 
communism are not accomplishments. 
They constitute a serious challenge to 
be faced only with forthright decisions 
by all Americans and the free world. We 
must not only pray for peace, but pray 
for a peace under God, for without God 
there can be no just peace. 
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Russian Air-Atomic Power Growing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. PRICE, Mr. Speaker, today, we 
and all freedom-loving peoples find 
ourselves gravely threatened by the force 
of aggressive Soviet communism. This 
is not the first time our Nation has been 
threatened by external foes. We have 
prevailed before—and we will prevail 
again. 

Let us recognize, however, the unique 
dimensions of the threat now confront- 
ing us. In the form of the Soviet dic- 
tatorship, we face an enemy whose mad 
ambition is the domination of our entire 
planet. In the eyes of the Russian rulers, 
peace—if by peace we mean the absence 
of actual armed conflict—is but a 
breathing spell which must be used to 
prepare for fresh aggression. More- 
over, the Russian rulers now have at 
their command a growing stockpile of 
atomic and hydrogen bombs, plus the 
planes needed to carry these weapons to 
targets here in America. In short, a 
totalitarian regime whose aim is the 
total conquest of the entire world is com- 
ing into the possession of total military 
power. 

Reflect with me for a moment on how 
atomic weapons have changed the stra- 
tegic position of our Nation. Up to now, 
our American atomic stockpile has been 
probably our greatest material asset in 
our effort to prevent the outbreak of a 
third world war. We and our allies have 
not begun to match the Communist 
world in number of men under arms. 
Yet our atomic preponderance has served 
to offset this disadvantage—we have can- 
celed out Communist superiority in raw 
brawn power with the superiority of our 
air-atomic power. 

So long as we possessed a monopoly in 
atomic and hydrogen weapons, it was 
reasonable to hope that the fact of our 
monopoly could indefinitely deter the 
Soviets from launching an all-out war. 
But we have such a monopoly no longer. 
In 1949, the Russians tested their first 
atomic bomb—sooner, much sooner, than 
most of us had expected. A year ago this 
month, the Russians also achieved a 
thermonuclear—a hydrogen—explosion, 
only 9 months after our own first full- 
scale hydrogen test. As if this were not 
enough, we learned this spring of the 
existence of two new Soviet jet bombers, 
comparable to our own B-47 and B-52. 
Once more, most officials in Washington 
were surprised at the speed with which 
the Russians mastered the art of pro- 
ducing high-performance bombers. 

The meaning of these ominous in- 
creases in Russian air-atomic power for 
our strategic position in the world should 
be plain for all to see. In World War I 
and World War I, the cities and indus- 
tries of America enjoyed immunity from 
direct enemy attack—thanks to the 3,000 
miles of ocean which separated us and 
our enemies in Asia and Europe. When 
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we found ourselves at war, we therefore 
still had time to convert our unrivaled 
economy to the production of arma- 
ments, and—despite initial setbacks—to 
triumph in the end. 

Today, bombers now actually in the 
Red Air Force can take off from Russian 
bases and reach the cities of America in 
afew hours. Carrying the nuclear bombs 
which are today actually in Russia's 
stockpile, such planes might devastate 
our Nation and keep up from undertak- 
ing the industrial mobilization which 
made possible our victory in the First 
and Second World Wars. 

I am sometimes forced to believe that 
too many Americans are whistling in the 
dark when they speculate on the-conse- 
quences of a nuclear attack against our 
Nation. Perhaps this is not too sur- 
prising except for those of us who have 
served in the Armed Forces, or who have 
seen the devastated cities of Europe or 
Japan, few of us can comprehend the 
effects of even a World War II block- 
buster bomb—which contained, at most, 
a few tons of TNT. How, then, can we 
comprehend the real meaning of atomic 
and hydrogen weapons—whose destruc- 
tive force is measured in thousands or 
millions of tons of TNT equivalent. 

Think back for a moment to the de- 
struction inflicted on Germany and Ja- 
pan during World War II. Today, as a 
result of the development of hydrogen 
weapons, a single plane—on a single 
mission—can carry a cargo of destruc- 
tive force greater than the force of all 
the bombs dropped by all the planes on 
all of Germany and Japan during all the 
6 years of the Second World War. 

I am not sure how many of you wit- 
nessed, in the movie theater or over your 
television screen, the pictures of our first 
full-scale hydrogen test, held at our Pa- 
cific proving grounds in the fall of 1952. 
The effects of that hydrogen explosive 
extended over an area covering 300 
square miles. If a weapon of equal de- 
structive force were dropped over St. 
Louis, that city would cease to exist. It 
is as simple and terrible as that. 

One thing is certain. All our history 
proves that, when the American people 
are acquainted with the hard facts of 
national survival, they measure up to 
them. It is not in our American tradi- 
tion to turn our backs upon reality, and 
to close our eyes to it. We cannot wish 
Russian atomic and hydrogen bombs out 
of 8 They are real, appallingly 
real. 

I believe it is high time that the Amer- 
ican people. be told more about the na- 
ture of the atomic peril now facing us, 
and about what we must do to overcome 
it. Do not mistake my meaning. It is 
vital that atomic secrets be kept closely 
guarded. The American people neither 
want to know nor need to know the secret 
details of our national atomic program. 
But they do want—and they do need 
to know the precise nature and dimen- 
sions of the threat now facing our 
country. 

Our civil-defense officials, I hasten to 
add, have said many times that a Soviet 
nuclear attack could now inflict grave 
damage upon our Nation and that the 
capacity of the Russians to wound us is 
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rapidly increasing. But the real mean- 
ing of these abstract phrases has some- 
how not been driven home to the people. 
Our fellow countrymen do not yet really 
know, in terms they can really under- 
stand, the calamitous nature of atomic 
warfare. I do not say this in any par- 
tisan sense, since I can sympathize with 
the difficulties of bringing this message 
home. Nonetheless, I urge with all the 
power at my command that the admin- 
istration now leave no stone unturned 
in getting across to all Americans 
throughout the length and breadth of 
our land the true meaning of the ominous 
growth in Soviet air-atomic power. 

I reject the notion that atomic war is 
inevitable. But in the same breath I 
warn you that atomic war could be made 
inevitable by the weakening of our re- 
solve to remain militarily and economi- 
cally strong and by any faltering in our 
determination to help other free nations 
help themselves in our common task of 
standing up to aggressive communism. 

Do all of us regret the necessity of us- 
ing our moneys, our skills, and our re- 
sources to manufacture armaments? Of 
course we do. But all recorded history 
shows that dictators have only contempt 
for military weakness. If we now make 
the mistake of failing to build the de- 
fenses we need to stay alive and free, we 
may never have a chance to correct this 
mistake. 

Strong military defense is a strong of- 
fense. The first military requirement of 
national survival is therefore an air 
force capable of answering any nuclear 
attack against us with devastating 
atomic reprisal. .Our military posture 
must be such that an aggressor will know 
an atomic attack against the cities of 
America would mean the inevitable ruin 
and downfall of the dictator who perpe- 
trated it. We must not stop there, how- 
ever. The threat of atomic retaliation 
must remain the foundation of our na- 
tional military strategy in this nuclear 
age, The threat of reprisal—by itself— 
is not enough. We also need—if it is 
possible to secure them—a continental 
defense and civil defense of such effi- 
ciency that our enemies will know that 
an atomic attack—even a sneak attack— 
could never destroy us. 

All of us hope that the fear of re- 
prisal will serve to keep our enemies 
from striking. But we can never be 
sure this will be the case. Therefore, if 
our enemies do strike, we need a con- 
tinental defense program capable of in- 
tercepting and destroying attacking 
bombing fleets, and a civil defense pro- 
gram capable of minimizing the conse- 
quences of the bombs which penetrate 
our defenses and fall on our cities. In 
fact, an offensive continental and civil 
defense—coupled with maintaining our 
capacity of retaliation—represent our 
best and surest way of preventing a nu- 
clear attack. The reason for this is ap- 
parent. If our foes know that we can 
blunt the power of their offensive against 
our Nation, and destroy the industries 
of their nation at the same time, they 
may choose never to strike. 

Do we have an offensive defense to- 
day. The answer is “No.” Today, we 
could in all probability destroy not more 
than a small fraction of any hostile 
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aerial ficets which might be sent against 
our country. Will we have an effective 
continental and civil defense 3 or 4 
years from now, in 1957 or 1958? Unless 
there is a bold stepup in our programs 
in the meanwhile, the answer must again 
be “No.” It is true that new inventions 
in the field of guided missiles and radar 
detection are improving our ability to 
intercept enemy bombing planes. But 
our defenses are growing more slowly 
than the growth which is now taking 
place in Russian offensive strength. So- 
viet scientists are feverishly working to 
develop more powerful and more efficient 
nuclear bombs. The result is that, with- 
out a stepup in our own defensive prepa- 
rations, an attack against us 3 or 4 years 
from now would be far more devastating 
than an attack today. 

In this age of offensive missiles, hy- 
drogen bombs, and jet bombers flying 
at almost the speed of sound, no defense 
against air attack can even begin to be 
100 percent effective. Yet there is much 
we can do—and must do—to achieve a 
higher level of continental defense than 
we enjoy presently. If we now stepup 
the rate of our defensive preparations— 
without diminishing our offensive 
strength—we may have it in our power 
to create a continental defense of such 
efficiency as to tip the balance against 
war and for peace. 

Let us never make the mistake, how- 
ever, of imagining that the threat of air- 
atomic attack is the only danger now 
confronting us—though it is by far the 
greatest danger. We must reckon with 
the tremendous conventional military 
forces of the Red army and the satellite 
nations. We must also reckon with the 
fact that the Communists are adept in 
using the techniques of subversion, infil- 
tration, propaganda, and political, and 
economic warfare to achieve their ends. 

When we say that the Communist 
threat is a total threat, we should not 
be blind to the full meaning of that 
phrase. To meet a total threat we must 
develop a total response, As in the case 
of the downfall of Czechoslovakia, com- 
munism often achieves its ends through 
Political infiltration—and you cannot 
stop infiltration with an atomic bomb. 
‘Today untold numbers of misguided peo- 
ple throughout the world have been 
duped by the vicious outpourings of the 
Moscow propaganda machine—and you 
cannot counter lies with atomic bombs. 
Today also millions of people in Asia 
and Africa—lacking the elementary 
necessities of a life of dignity—have 
been tempted to cast their lot with the 
way of Moscow—and you cannot fill 
empty stomachs with atomic bombs. 

I have spent my entire period as a 
United States Congressman working for 
the military defenses our country needs 
if itis to survive. I, nonetheless, tell you 
most solemnly that armed strength, 
standing by itself, cannot bring to this 
world a just and lasting peace. We of 
this free-world civilization know that in 
its fundamentals the wanting and main- 
tenance of true peace depends, not on 
things material but on things spiritual. 
We know that the only lasting founda- 
tion of true peace is the brotherhood of 
man. We also know that material 
forces—even the terrible forces of atomic 
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energy—cannot be held accountable for 
the plight in which the world now finds 
itself. a 

Like any other force in the physical 
world, atomic energy is indifferent to 
the hopes of man. Like every other 
force in the physical world, atomic 
energy is neither good nor is it bad. It 
is for man to choose whether the atom 
will be used to lighten man’s burdens 
and to improve our material lot here on 
earth or whether it will be used to de- 
stroy man. The identical atomic mate- 
rial which, in the form of atomic bombs, 
can lay our cities waste is the same ma- 
terial which, in the form of fuel for 
peacetime atomic-power reactors, can 
bring new riches, new dignity, and new 
hope to the peoples of the world. Every 
pound of uranium-235—the material 
which can be used either in an atomic 
bomb or in a power reactor capable of 
lighting cities and running the wheels 
of factories—contains more energy than 
2% million pounds of coal. This in- 
credible fact will be the key to a world 
in which civilization as we know it will 
be destroyed or to a world made richer 
beyond the wildest dreams of our fore- 
fathers. 

Within the next decade, our country 
will have in actual operation several 
atomic power reactors which will be ac- 
tually producing electricity. In time, 
atomic power will provide an important 
supplement to our coal, oil, and hydro- 
electric resources. Our Nation, however, 
is uniquely endowed with great quanti- 
ties of cheap natural fuels which can be 
used in power-production. Other na- 
tions are far less fortunate. For such 
nations, atomic power will represent a 
God-given opportunity to raise stand- 
ards of living. 

Iam sure I voice the deepest thoughts 
of every person here today when I say 
that we Americans stand ready to share 
the benefits of the peacetime atom with 
all those who share our vision of a better 
world. Last December, when President 
Eisenhower addressed the United Nations 
and expressed our willingness to explore 
with other nations the possibility of using 
the atom in a common fight against com- 
mon enemies of all mankind—poverty 
and disease—I believe he spoke for the 
conscience of all America. It now ap- 
pears all too clear that the Russian rulers 
would be unwilling to join in a peacetime 
international atomic energy agency, and 
to assure the minimum requirements of 
membership in such an agency, This 
fact, however, need not keep us from 
joining with the free nations in such an 
international pool. I earnestly hope that 
President Eisenhower will now move af- 
firmatively and vigorously to bring such 
an international atomic energy agency 
into being. 

The prospect of international regula- 
tion of nuclear weapons, and all other 
weapons as well, now appears dim. But 
let us never cease hoping—and work- 
ing—for that goal. If all the energies 
now expended on the output of the tools 
of war could somehow be diverted to a 
crusade against poverty and want, the 
consequences would stagger the imagi- 
nation. Were this to happen, those who 
follow us might be able to look upon a 
world transformed. They might be able 
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to look upon a world in which, thanks 
to the atom, the age-old poverty of Asia 
and Africa was conquered—a world in 
Which, thanks again to the atom, the 
Scourge of cancer was eliminated. Al- 
most a century ago, when our Nation 
was locked in a terrible struggle which 
Pitted brother against brother, Abraham 
Lincoln spoke to his fellow countrymen 
in words whose wisdom has not been 
diminished by the passage of time. He 
Said: “We cannot escape history.” He 
Said, “We will be remembered in spite 
of ourselves.” 

Neither can we Americans of this gen- 
eration escape history. We, too, will be 
remembered in spite of ourselves. We 
in America represent the last bright hope 
of the decent people of the world for 
a better tomorrow. This responsibility 
has been thrust upon us, and we cannot 
evade it—even if we would. 

Let us therefore now pledge our minds, 
our hearts, and our souls to the great 
task of this generation—building the 
better worid of tomorrow. 


More About the Anti-Communist Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to add to the Recorp, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Charlotte 
(N. C.) News: 


USHER L. BURDICK AND ABRAHAM MULTER 


Seventy-six years ago Us L. BURDICK 
was born near the little town of Owatonna, 
Minn. He moved with his parents to the 
prairies of Dakota Territory, where he helped 
on the farm and learned the Sioux language. 
He was an end for Minnesota's galloping 
Gophers in 1903 and 1904, when they won Big 
Ten championships. He earned a law de- 
gree and by 1907 was in the North Dakota 
State Legislature. He went through the 
rough and tumble life of North Dakota poli- 
tics as a member of that storied combination 
of ornery, unconventional, independent 
northwesterners, the Nonpartisan League and 
as a member of the Republican Party. He 
wrote books about the Sioux, range cattle, 
and farm political action. He has been in 
Congress since 1934. 

He was a grown man when ABRAHAM MUL- 
TER was born in New York City. Multer went 
to Public School 80 on Coney Island. Boys 
High School in Brooklyn, and night school 
at City College, then on to Brooklyn Law 
School for his law degree. He was a joiner, 
active in the affairs of his synagogue, Tam- 
many Hall, the Flatbush Boys Club and a 
host of civic and philanthropic organiza- 
tions. He served as counsel to many city, 
State, and Federal committees, had his own 
law firm and, in 1947, went to Congress. 

The careers of these two men are thus 
strikingly dissimilar. But they, alone among 
the United States Senators and Representa- 
tives, had the courage to voice and vote con- 
victions which their colleagues shared but 
feared to express when the measure to outlaw 
the Communist Party went before Congress. 

“If you can do away with the Communist 
Party today,” said MuLTER, “tomorrow you 
might do away with the Democratic Party or 
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the Republican Party or any religious or 
social or business group.” 

“I am for freedom of speech, freedom of 
the press.“ said Buroick. “I am opposed to 
silence from fear, instead of reason,” 

Most Members of Congress knew that there 
are sufficient laws regarding Communist 
espionage and subversion now, and that the 
hastily contrived bill is likely to hinder more 
than it will help in the ferreting out of real 
subversives. They also knew that the bill 
was of questionable constitutionality, and 
posed a threat to non-Communist organiza- 
tions. But, rather than try to explain that 
to the electorate, rather than to talk sense to 
the American people, they took the easy way 
out. “Look here,” they can say, “at my vote 
against communism.” Perhaps, they hope, 
if their constituents think about this vote 
they won't worry about the votes their Con- 
gressmen didn't cast in favor of a really et- 
fective program against world communism, 

There is a measure of poetic justice in the 
fact that Democratic liberals, led by Senator 
Humpueey, decided to stiffen the anti-Com- 
munist Party bill, and thus cut the ground 
out from under the Republicans who had 
charged Democrats with 20 years of trea- 
son.” As Senator GEORGE explained, They 
[Republicans] brought in a political bill so 
we just put a little more politics into it.” 
But the Congressmen who yielded to this 
temptation yielded considerable principle 
too. When the election is over, when 
hysteria subsides, many of these men will 
feel deservedly ashamed of their action. But 
not UsHer BURDICK, the nonpartisan leaguer, 
and ABRAHAM Mutter, of Tammany Hall. 


Trading With Our Enemy, or Cutting Our 
Own Throats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, I include an excellent, 
thought-provoking editorial which ap- 
peared in the Omaha (Nebr.) World- 
Herald, It’s Trading With the Enemy. 

As you may know, I have always op- 
posed trading with our enemies. The 
memory of American scrap iron—con- 
verted to bombs, bullets, airplanes, war- 
ships, and tanks by the Japanese—rain- 
ing destruction on our boys during 
World War II is still very fresh in my 
mind. 

Then, too, one of the major underly- 
ing reasons for the fall of Germany and 
Italy was the unrest from within result- 
ing from lack of food and fuel. Remem- 
ber how oppressing gasoline, sugar, cof- 
fee, meat, and other rationing was here 
in the United States? Compared to our 
enemies, we were eating and living like 
kings. It does not take much stretch of 
the imagination to fully realize the im- 
pact of shortages of any product in time 
of war. 

Today we are faced with another en- 
emy—an enemy which, in my opinion, 
is a greater menace to our liberties than 
the Axis Powers were. That enemy is 
communism—a tyrannical form of gov- 
ernment which today has enslaved 
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nearly half the population of the world. 
The natural resources of these countries 
are much greater than Italy’s or Ger- 
many’s. Should we provide our resources 
to help our enemies develop their re- 
sources? The answer is very obvious. 

Of course, I realize there are some 
especially those from the industrial 
East—who feel we must trade with Iron 
Curtain countries. Our productive in- 
genuity, our mass production unequaled 
anywhere in the world, has far outdis- 
tanced the demands of our people in the 
continual race of supply and demand in 
many instances. They feel our surpluses 
must be channeled to new markets. 
And these new markets, necessarily, are 
the present closed doors of Iron Curtain 
countries. 

Also, there are those who feel coexist- 
ence is very necessary in the world today. 
They sincerely feel that world peace can 
be achieved through trading and becom- 
ing better acquainted with our enemies— 
both real and potential. 

However, I feel we should take a realis- 
tic look at the whole picture, being ob- 
jective and projecting into the future. 

Since the end of World War II. our 
Nation has given away over $50 billion 
in foreign aid. Match that amount in 
military assistance and take an incalcul- 
able number for the lost lives and blood- 
shed in Korea. Add that up and you 
have the direct outlay in American dol- 
lars to foreign countries. It is a stag- 
gering figure, especially so when you 
look around and find that we have 
bought no friends. 

Now, for the indirect outlay. Besides 
the tax dollars it is costing Americans, 
what is the amount we have lost in busi- 
ness to these countries we have per- 
sisted in building up. Some of these 
countries are stronger industrially today 
than they were before World War II. 
American business is beginning to feel 
the effect; throughout the world we are 
being underbid consistently. Countries 
which once imported our farm commod- 
ities have been subsidized by our funds 
and now are exporting the same prod- 
ucts and competing with us for the world 
market. In other words, our acts have 
backfired on us; rather than developing 
markets, we have subsidized our com- 
petitors. We have, in effect, used our 
own tax dollars to cut our own throats. 

Perhaps we, as the Congress of the 
United States, should take note of the 
World-Herald's suggestion that Congress 
give this an early and thorough airing. 
I am a firm believer that when you give 
the people the true facts, they are able 
to make the right decision. I, for one, 
feel we should bathe our entire Foreign 
Operations Administration in the spot- 
light of publicity and let the people know 
what they are paying for. 

I commend to my colleagues the read- 
ing of the following editorial: 

Tr's TRADING WITH THE ENEMY 

The Messrs. Harold Stassen and Sinclair 
Weeks have announced substantial changes 
in the rules which govern trade with the 
Iron Curtain countries. 

With the Iron Curtain countries of Europe, 
that is. The regulations regarding the Reds 
in Asia remain unchanged. 

In brief, the Messrs. Stassen and Weeks 
are taking a great many kinds of goods and 
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materials off the strategic list and reclassify- 
ing them as nonstrategic. 

Meaning what? 

Simply that henceforth the United States 
and its dependents in Europe will be al- 
lowed to sell this reclassified stuff to Soviet 
Russia and her satellites. 

In announcing the changes, Mr. Stassen 
was acting under the authority granted to 
the executive branch in the Battle Act. This 
act was intended to forbid American aid to 
countries which sell stuff of military value 
to the Reds. However, the administration 
Was allowed to write its own definitions, and 
because of this and other gimmicks the act 
has been largely ineffective. 

When this whole business was under dis- 
cussion in Congress a few months ago, Sen- 
ator Frrovson, of Michigan, made the very 
sound observation that almost everything 
which is salable has military value. For 
example, a plan then under discussion would 
have permitted the sale of surplus American 
butter and cheese to Soviet Russia. Senator 
Frecuson remarked that this would improve 
the Russian diet, and presumably reduce the 
general discontent. Since discontent is a 
military weapon of great importance, he rea- 
soned, the trade in dairy products should 
not be permitted. 

It is not necessary to go so far into the 
realm of the abstract, however, to question 
some of the decisions announced by Forelgn 
Operations Director Stassen. 

One of the materials liberated for free 
trade with the Red bloc is crude oil. Could 
a modern war be waged without it? And if 
a bountiful supply of it is made available to 
Russia by America’s subsidized allies, is it not 
obvious that Russia will be made stronger— 
and more menacing? 

Another liberated item is “nonmilitary 
tires.“ What in heaven’s name are those? 
Does a tire know whether the person in the 
car above is a general or a fashion model? 
And if tires may be imported to mect Russia's 
civilian needs, does that not free Russian 

rubber and labor for the making of tires for 
jet bombers? 

And what about the distinction between 
the European Red nations and the Asian 
Reds? Has Mr. Stassen not heard about the 
railroads which connect them all? 

Obviously this whole matter should have an 
early and thorough airing by Congress. 

It may be that the Messrs. Stassen and 
Weeks and others can make a case for the 
abandonment of all restrictions on trade 
with the Reds. If so, the Battle Act and 
other limiting legislation should be repealed 
forthwith. 

But the issue should not be settled by 
executive nullification. 

After all, the United States is still in a state 
of war with the Communists in Korea. It is 
well known that world communism com- 
prises one huge economic complex. Trade 
with one part of it amounts to the same 
thing as trade with eny other part. 

Therefore any commerce with the Iron 
Curtain nations amounts to trading with the 
enemy—an issue of such commanding impor- 
erg to hops hone and to the conscience 
of the people, t only the le's Con 
should pass judgment on 2 š r 


O Fallon Centenary 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 
IN THE 5 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
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I include herewith an editorial which 
appeared in a recent issue of the Belle- 
ville (Ill.) Daily Advocate. The edi- 
torial entitled “O'Fallon Centenary,” fol- 
lows: 

O'FALLON CENTENARY 

Next week O'Fallon celebrates the 100th 
anniversary of its founding. 

That is a respectable span for any city. 

What makes it especially noteworthy in 
the Instance of O'Fallon is the fact that over 
the span of years, which included four major 
wars, it has shown a steady growth in popu- 
lation and in civic effort to attain high 
standards, 

It began as a water tank whistle stop 
on a branch-line railroad. 

The good Col. John O Fallon, after whom 
it was named, is widely known for his 
philanthropies and justly remembered as a 
good man with a touch of greatness. 

But when the Ohio & Mississippi Rall- 
road set up a water tank and called it 
O'Fallon Station, neither the good colonel 
nor anyone else could have foreseen that it 
would expand into the present community. 

However, this expansion began to be ob- 
vious in 1874 when it was incorporated as a 
village and still further appreciated when it 
assumed the status of a city in 1905. 

The population, 3.022 by the 1950 census, 
an increase of 975 over the 2,047 of the 1940 
census, consisted mostly of honest, earnest 
citizens who earned their bread and lodging 
by the sweat of their brows in the mines 
and at other lines of honorable but arduous 
toll. 

It is a population which generally has a 
wholesome respect for the righteous things 
in life and a belief that the simple things 
are best. 

We congratulate O'Fallon on attaining this 
centenary and anticipate for it greater things 
during the ensuing hundred years. 


Crusaders Take the Rap—Gangsters 
Show Their Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


or MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. HOPFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, because some local, State, and 
Federal officers charged with the en- 
forcement of the law are either incom- 
petent or lack courage, those who are 
lawabiding, desire to see equal justice 
under the law enjoyed by all citizens, and 
who have the courage to fight the gang- 
sters and corrupt politicians, all too 
often learn by bitter experience that 
the road which must be traveled by a 
courageous citizen seeking justice for 
his community is a rocky one. 

A recent article in the U. S. News & 
World Report carrying an interview with 
MARTIN Dies, who, as chairman of a 
House committee, so courageously fought 
communism, demonstrates the truth of 
the above statement. 

A recent editorial in the Saturday 
Evening Post, which I will read later, 
comments generally on this situation. 

The recent vigorous and unfailing 
efforts of the Communists and of some 
internationalists to destroy JOSEPH Me- 
CarTHY and any and all others who con- 
sistently speak out and act as coura- 
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geous, patriotic Americans likewise dem- 
onstrate the power of some of those who 
would destroy us as a nation, impose a 
dictatorship by gangsterism upon com- 
munities throughout our land. 

Then, there are a host of so-called 
little fellows who just cannot under- 
stand that in some local communities 
where law-enforcing officers are under 
the domination of the gangsters and the 
professional crooks, who must suffer per- 
sonally if they challenge the forces of 
evil, 

Let me give a recent illustration of a 
point I am trying to make. 

I knew when I started the investiga- 
tion into labor racketeering that the 
opposition would be both ruthless and 
powerful. 

How ruthless the racketeering element 
and their allies can be is set forth in the 
article of Westbrook Pegler which ap- 
peared on August 4, 1954, which calls at- 
tention to the Chevlin case. 

Unfortunately, the facts related in Mr. 
Pegler's article are correct. 

Subcommittees of the Committee on 
Education and Labor and the Committee 
on Government Operations held joint 
hearings on labor racketeering in Kan- 
sas City last year. The entire construc- 
tion industry in the metropolitan area of 
Kansas City was stopped by strikes. 
The basic reason for the strikes was 
gangsterism and racketeering which 
were dominant in a few unions to a de- 
gree that the more responsible leaders 
of other unions were unwilling to expose 
their members to beatings and violence 
by goons in order to exercise the privilege 
of working for a living. So business 
stopped, and a dark blanket of unem- 
ployment covered the Kansas City area. 

One of the most courageous opponents 
of the racketeering element was Edward 
Chevlin. Mr. Chevlin is a tiny little man, 
well along in years. Goons, in the hire 
of the labor racketeers, had threatened, 
beaten, and abused him. We brought 
these professional beat-up artists before 
the committee. Many of them were 
huge, powerful men, some of them inches 
over 6 feet tall and weighing as much as 
250 pounds. Little Mr. Chevlin still had 
the courage to testify before the com- 
mittee. 

The goons who threatened, beat, and 
abused Mr. Chevlin, and many others, 
have spent not a day in jail nor paid a 
dollar fine for their flagrant abuses of 
law and common decency. Neither have 
their bosses. 

But because, when his life was threat- 
ened, he undertook to protect himself, 
Mr. Chevlin has been prosecuted and 
convicted by the Truman-Pendergast 
machine, sentenced to jail and fine, 
while many others guilty of violations 
were never prosecuted. 

Mr. Pegler's article follows: 

Kansas Crry LABOR Exrost 
(By Westbrook Pegier) 

New ] York, August 3—Such terms as 
“shocking,” “disgraceful,” and corrupt“ are 
trite and weak applied to the final result of a 
congressional exposé of union terrorism, 
graft, and sabotage of the national defense 
in Kansas City and vicinity, 

The teamsters’ union was the principal 
figure, but one union of heavy construction 
workers and a local of the American Federa- 
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tion of Labor electricians also were con- 
cerned. An association of contracting em- 
ployers and many individual contractors en- 
gaged in Government armament construction 
jobs were involved, too. 

The final result is that one union man who 
resisted gang rule within a local of the team- 
sters is the only person who has been sen- 
tenced to prison. He is Edward Chevlin. 
He was tried three times and finally got 6 
months and a fine of $400 for theoretical 
felonious assault. The first two Juries dis- 
agreed. 

The Kansas City Star covered this reign of 
terror with both initiative and regular, 
heads-up reporting on the congressional 
hearings and the subsequent developments 
in the local grand jury and court. 

ONLY ONE SENTENCE 

On the day of Chevlin's conviction, Al 
Delugach, of the Star, wrote that “of all the 
county grand jury indictments returned last 
September, after an intensive labor investi- 
Ration, one jail sentence has resulted—for 
Edward Chevlin, an outspoken foe of the 
ruling powers of the AFL teamsters’ union. 
The circuit court docket, after 9 months, 
finally has been cleared. Under the jurisdic- 
tion of Richard K. Phelps, county prosecutor, 
the record includes one jury conviction.” 

Phelps, his office and the local courts are 
gears in the Truman-Pendergast machine. 

So a man who fought the dictatorship 
which thrives under Dave Beck, the great 
labor statesman lavishly extolled by the As- 
sociated Press, the New York Times and Look 
magazine, goes to prison to add 6 months 
to 3 weeks that he spent in a hospital in 
3 1951 when he was slugged on the 

ead. 
HIT BY TEKAMSTER ROSS 


He said the man who hit him was Orville 
Ring, formerly president and business agent 
of teamsters’ local 541 and boss goon of the 
whole sordid situation. Ring was indicted 
by the county grand jury on 2 charges of 
embezzlement, 2 charges of robbery, 2 charges 
of falsification of records, and 2 charges of 
felonious assault. 

Phelps personally prosecuted Chevlin. 

The prosecution of Ring and all other 
defendants who were prosecuted at all was 
done by his assistants. Chevlin had been a 
stand-up witness against the terror before 
two subcommittees of the House, which re- 
ported that the teamsters absolutely shut 
down the building industry in the Kansas 
City area, including important military prep- 
arations. 

The committees’ joint report said vio- 
lence has become the adjuster of these juris- 
dictional claims; force has replaced reason in 
the industry.” 

The Federal Department of Justice ignored 
this challenge to Government although it 
was not too busy to persecute New York and 
Chicago policemen for using their natural 
physical weapons, but not guns or black- 
jacks, to arrest wild drunks inciting to race 
riot and other disorderly characters who 
fought back when they were arrected in 
trivial incidents. 

CLAMPED SHUT 


In Detroit, teamsters' locals were shown 
up by Congressman CLARE HOFFMAN in fabu- 
lous rackets, including the jukebox and 
trotting-horse industries. But that investi- 
gation was suddenly clamped shut by a mys- 
terious political decision in the Republican 
camp. Comparable conditions were disclosed 
in Ohio cities tributary to the Detroit juris- 
diction and in Minneapolis. 

And James Hoffa, a vice president of the 
national union and Dave Beck's regional 
Satrap for the Midwest, with jurisdiction 
over 26 States, had general authority over all 
the depredations, including an insurance or 
welfare operation amounting to many mil- 
lions of dollars. Beck, the great labor states- 
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men, was at the top, claiming 3 million 
subjects. 

Chevlin risked his life to fight gunmen in 
his union. He was used as a witness in the 
prosecution of Ring, the man who had 
slugged him. But when his own attorney 
tried to use the congressional committee re- 
port in his defense Circuit Judge Duvaul 
Strother ruled it out on the ground that it 
was inflammatory. Phelps, the prosecutor, 
objected to the use of this evidence in favor 
of a man whom his own office had used as a 
witness against Ring. 


SHOWED REVOLVER 


Chevlin’s felonious assault consisted of 
brandishing a revolver to force his way 
through a group of men at the foot of the 
stairs as he left a violent meeting of team- 
sters’ Local 838. He already had been beaten 
twice and fired upon. He had been witness 
to other beatings in the same union hall. 
His wife testified to telephone calis at night, 
warning her that her husband must not 
oppose Ring. On the night that he displayed 
the pistol two carloads of men followed 
Chevlin as he drove home. 

Chevlin has been fighting rackets and 
gangsterism in the unions from within, as a 
member, for 30 years. 

The clean sweep of the docket is a dra- 
matic defeat of the public and Government 
by this unique American fascism. Here 
again the mob won in court and the victim 
got the works in Harry Truman's bailiwick. 

Wir Smrru, of Kansas; Wincate Lucas, ot 
Texas; and JEFFREY HILLELSON, a fresh- 
man representing Truman’s home district, 
all Republicans, were associated with Horr- 
MAN in the futile exposé. Their counsel was 
William F. McKenna, who also ran the equally 
futile Detroit examination, and is now dig- 
ging into the housing racket in Washington. 


The editorial from the Post reads: 


Lerties Want No New Count or LOYALTY 
RISKS 


On the political front, from last October 
to this March, the average person heard 
more numbers thrown around than he'd lis- 
tened to since the annual report of the 
picnic committee at the Volunteer Flremen's 
Association, That was the time they had 
the argument over debits and credits, and 
nobody could figure whether the result 
showed a profit or a loss. 

It all began on October 23, 1953, when 
White House Press Secretary Hagerty an- 
nounced that up td that time 1,456 persons 
had been separated from the Federal service 
for security reasons. All but five, he said, 
were holdovers from the Truman regime. 
These figures were then used in speeches by 
Attorney General Brownell, Senator Mc- 
Carthy, and Postmaster General Summer- 
field. 

That started the uproar. The revelation 
in the President's state of the Union message 
that the total had then risen to 2,200 only 
increased the din. Columnists and com- 
mentators on the left spoke darkly of a 
“numbers racket" designed to show that the 
security problem was a GOP fiction. They 
pointed to Interior, where there had been, 
said a spokesman, only two security separa- 
tions. Secre Humphrey, of Treasury, 
said he didn't know of any in his Depart- 
ment. And what about Justice, supposed to 
have flunked only eight? 

Besides, security did not always mean 
loyalty. It might just finger a guy you 
didn’t want around for any one of half a 
dozen reasons. At once, snuffing victory, 
the lefties demanded a breakdown of the 

appealing to Chairman Young, of the 
Civil Service Commission, to expose this 
unconscionable hoax. He promised to get 
one, but meanwhile the Appropriations Com- 
mittee announced that in 1953 there had 
been 1,057 security dismissals, of which only 
40 were loyalty risks. 
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The clamor on the left rose to a new high 
pitch of righteous wrath, calling on Chair- 
man Young to hurry up with that break- 
down, and warning the administration by 
no means to conceal the truth, however 
embarrassing. 

Within the past few months there has 
come a sudden lull in the storm. You could 
hear pins dropping all over the place when 
Mr. Young released the official analysis of 
the CSC. It appeared that of the security 
separations in 1953 no fewer than 355 rep- 
resented Federal employees invited to leave 
because their records showed subversive as- 
eociations which raised a legitimate doubt 
of their loyalty. The infiltrators hadn't been 
as dead as the liberals said they were. 

If there has been a crashing silence on 
the left, it’s because the liberals never ex- 
pected anything like 355 to come up in the 
loyalty column. They could hardly boast 
that there were only 355 potential traitors in 
Government jobs. 


The Reed-Dirksen Tax Limitation 
Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, on April 
27, 1954, I appeared before the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary which was 
then holding hearings on Senate Joint 
Resolution 23, the so-called Reed-Dirk- 
sen tax limitation amendment. The un- 
derlying theory of the proposed amend- 
ment has my enthusiastic support as the 
following excerpts from my testimony 
indicate: 

STATEMENT or HON. RALPH W. GWINN, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE or New YORK 
We have been for some years, Mr. Chair- 

man, in the House, submitting proposed con- 

stitutional amendments limiting the power 
of Congress to tax and spend and borrow. 

One of those limits the total amount that 
Congress may tax and spend for the civilian 
p of Government to 2½ percent of 
the national income. 

Excluding the military, veterans, and in- 
terest charges on the national debt 2½ per- 
cent of the national income, or roughly 87 
billion will cover all legitimate civilian 
functions of the Government. 

Another resolution limits the total tax 
that may be taken to one-tenth of the na- 
tional income, which would be roughly $30 
billion for all purposes, including war, vet- 
erans, and interest charges except that three- 
fourths of the membership of Congress may 
increase that percentage as an emergency 
such as war might require. 

I appear for this resolution, the Dirksen- 
Reed resolution, because it, too, proposes to 
pull the purse strings and to take from Con- 
gress unlimited power to tax and spend. 
That is the only way to stop the socializing 
of our economy. 

We thought we had defined and limited 
the functions of Government in the Con- 
stitution. The forefathers provided a second 
limitation on Congress by depriving it origi- 
nally of the power to tax as we now have it, 

Since we have broken down the consti- 
tutional limitation concept and Congress 
can do anything that it wants to do, pro- 
vided it can find the money, we must pro- 
vide a defense for ourselves, 
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We now have no defense as Members of 
Congress against the demands of a multi- 
tude of groups. Any group that is organ- 
ized, and they seem to be coming up in 
increasing numbers, can come forward and 
say, “You gave these people houses across 
the street; you built power plants for this 
group in 1 or 2 or 10 States; you have made 
loans; you have given subsidies here, there, 
and yonder; now we have just organized 
the fruit industry, or the spinach industry, 
and we want subsidies for our group.” 

Congress is unable, so long as it has this 
unlimited power to tax, to defend itself 
against those groups. Nobody knows that 
better than the chairman. 

We are not going to defend ourselves 
against any group so long as any group well 

can come to Congress and say, 
“You have done it for others, you must do 
it for us.” 

The equalitarian rule in politics is an ab- 
solute rule. 

The Reed-Dirksen proposal limits the 
power to tax and relieves those who carry 
the principal burden of all taxes, viz, the 
workers who earn $5,000 or less. They pay 
about 85 percent of all taxes however levied. 

This proposal is honest. It tells each 
group the truth of tax burdens it must bear. 
It reduces the amount all must pay. In- 
stead of concealing or pretending to shift 
the burdens of taxes, it limits the total taxes 
for the benefit of all. 

We have already limited State, county, and 
city taxes. By this proposed amendment, 
Congress, too, will be limited as the city 
council or the board of supervisors or the 
State legislatures are limited as to what they 
may tax, spend, or borrow. 

We do not have socialism in Milwaukee 
or Bridgeport, although we elect a Socialist 
mayor. We do not have Communists and 
Socialists down at the city hall in our smaller 
political subdivisions for the simple reason 
that all those political subdivisions have 
exhausted the amount of money they have 
by the time they have provided for their 
streets, police, health, and education. They 
levy their 214 percent on the real estate or 
their sales taxes, spend it all for their regu- 
lar, constitutional functions and go home. 
Very few have income taxes, but even if 
they do, they are limited in functions so 
they can't go Socialist. They are all forced 
to spend whatever they have on their tra- 
ditional services. They have nothing left 
for socialism. There is nothing left in the 
tll, so Socialists and Communists do not 
Tonk aroung the tills. They go to Wash- 


gton. : 

You find no group going down to city 
hall in any of our cities and saying, “We 
Pave organized a little group of voters in 
the east end that want some houses and 
we have 1,500 votes out there. If you will 
tulid us the houses we will deliver you 
votes.” 

It sounds absurd just because we have 
not done it in the cities where the money 
is. It is really absurd because we have done 
it in Washington where the money is not. 
If we are going to go Socialist or Commu- 
nist why not go Socialist in the city where 
the money is? 

I resent the Federal Government coming 
into Yonkers, taking 81.400 per family out 
of that community, bringing it down to 
Washington and mushing it around for an 
incredible period of time and then sending 
it back only 2 or 3 cents on the dollar to 
build houses or remove slums or make power 
or loans or gifts. 

Now, we must limit the power of the 
Congress to do these outrageous things un- 
der pressure, to come into those communi- 
ties to take the money away and then come 
back and say they are going to give us our 
dams, our power, our houses, our loans, our 
subsidies, or what not. 
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We cannot repeal the socialism that we 
have. The big argument for this type of 
legislation, it seems to me, is that by con- 
etitutional procedure an overall limitation 
on all functions of Government is pro- 
vided. No particular group getting special 
benefits will be hurt while the others will 
continue to receive their special benefits. 
All will be treated alike. All will be deprived 
of special privilege and the free economy 
thus restored at once. We must resort to 
constitutional procedures to restate the 
theory of government for all because Con- 
gress cannot repeal our Socialist measures 
one at a time. 

We cannot say to any group, “Come up to 
the mourner's bench now and confess your 
sins and give up your loot that you are get- 
ting.” 

I have tried it. I have talked to the farm- 
ers in Indiana, in Iowa, and Nebraska only 
last week. They say, “We know this is bad. 
We are not comfortable about taking this 
money, having our corn and wheat put in 
the cribs and bins to be owned in common. 
We don't believe in Government-owned or 
communal corn, wheat, cotton, and all the 
rest. But don't talk to us about giving up 
our particular benefits so long as the other 
groups are getting theirs.” 

So Congress is in the hopeless situation of 
being unable to repeal laws one at a time 
and restore our constitutional limited func- 
tioning voluntarily. 

Until we restate the constitutional theory 
of government and limit its taxing and 
spending power Congress will go on and on 
voting special favors for one group after the 
other. Each group will insist upon getting 
theirs for no other reason than that the 
others are getting theirs. 

The gentleman, Mr. Ruttenberg, suggested 
that many of these things ought to be de- 
cided at the ballot box. You cannot decide 
these questions at the ballot box. You can- 
not even frame the questions to go before 
the people in a vote. 

How absurd it would be to say to the 
people, how many houses do you want? How 
many loans would you like to have? How 
many dams do you want? How many sub- 
sidies, this, that, and the other. 

Mr. Rurrenesens. You got e vote on the 
wheat quota restrictions. 

Representative Gwinn. We certainly did. 
Seven to one. 

Mr. Rutrenserc. Overwhelmingly for it. 

Representative Gwinn. That is right. 
That does not make it right. 

Mr. RUTTENBERG. That is what the people 
want. 

Representative Gwinn. But when the peo- 
ple are in the position I described of having 
to dy theirs because the others are getting 
theirs, you don’t have a democratic election 
process of a constitutional character; you 
have an auction. Our candidates on the 
Federal side are traveling across this country 
now in contrast with our local, State and 
county and city candidates for office, saying, 
“How much do you bid for the vote of Ten- 
nessee in terms of appropriations for Ten- 
nessee Valley for the 20th year straight on 
end? How much for the subsidies for wheat 
in Kansas?” and so on, State after State 
after State. 

Our Federal candidates are in this humil- 
fating position of trying to outbid the other 
candidates for the vote. 

That, I submit, Mr. Chairman, is not a free 
election in a free country. It is not a con- 
stitutional republic functioning at all. 

It makes our party system ridiculous and 
it already indicates that we are at the point 
where we must do away with the party sys- 
tem if we are going to have that kind of 
bidding for largesse from the Treasury. 

The proposed amendment before the com- 
mittee, as I understand it, is an effort to re- 
store the constitutional theory of govern- 
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ment, Mr. Chairman. We have no theory 
now. Each day we operate according to the 
day's needs or pressures. We have no con- 
stitutional limitation on what we may do. 

It is just as if we were going to court each 
day with no theory of contract or tort or 
equity by which to resolve the questions be- 
fore the court, z 

It is even suggested that we submit every- 
thing to the vote of the jury, including the 
validity of the contract itself. We are in 
that impossible position in Washington to- 
day. 

Now, if the constitutional or contract the- 
ory of government can be restored by 
limiting the amount of taxes that can be 
collected to the point where the taxes col- 
lected will be exhausted when the traditional 
functions of the Government are provided 
for, then we will restore the republic by that 
process. 

With this evil progressive tax we now have, 
the Senators in 1913 predicted when the 
16th amendment was proposed just exactly 
what has happened. I would like, Mr. 
Chairman, to give you some interesting ex- 
cerpts from the debates. 

Many of them predicted that this was the. 
beginning of the socialization of our econ- 
omy. Congress would have no limitation on 
its power to tax and therefore would be un- 
defended by constitutional limitations on 
what could be demanded of them. 

The attitude of the American people re- 
garding income taxes prior to the passage 
of the 16th amendment deserves more study 
than it has received. Most of us are fn- 
miliar with the incident that occurred in 
Congress wherein one Member of that body 
was derisively hooted down when he pre- 
dicted that the rates of the proposed in- 
come tax might conceivably reach 10 per- 
cent of a man's Income. His fears came to 
pass at the early date of 1918, just 5 years 
after the 16th amendment became law. In 
1918 the maximum rate of the tax climbed 
to 69 percent. 

Justice Brewer of the United States Su- 
preme Court, speaking at a graduation exer- 
cise In Oregon said this: 

“We shall probably have an income tax. 
They will amend the Constitution so as to 
permit it. None of us are very long remem- 
bered but if I should be remembered at all, 
I should like to be remembered for my posi- 
tion on this question. Let me indulge in 
a little prophecy. * * We shall have, as 
I remarked, an income tax, It will turn out 
to be the greatest incentive to extravagance 
the world has ever seen. The boys on Capitol 
Hill will think that they can put the scrows 
on a comparative few without endangering 
their popularity, and they will incrense the 
pressure and squeeze until there is nothing 
left to squeeze.” 

Congressman Sereno Payne, of New York, 
speaking on the floor of the House on July 
12, 1919, made this observation: 

“The character of the argument which 
has been made, that this tax is for use in 
time of war, leads me to observe that the 
chief purpose of the tax is not financial but 
social. It is not primarily to raise money for 
the state, but to regulate the citizen and 
to regenerate the moral nature of man.. 
You are creating here an ideal condition for 
corruption and for the political Jack Cade of 
the future to levy blackmail.” 

Both Justice Brewer and Congressman 
Payne proved to be good prophets, Income- 
tax rates are now at the confiscatory level of 
91 percent of the incomes in the highest tax 
bracket and the money is used to institute 
a new social order. Under this social order, 
or New Deal as it has been called, certain 
of the citizenry are provided with low-rent 
housing, cheap power, subsidies, handouts, 
and the myriad other characteristics of the 
socialized state. The cost of the largesse Is 
distributed among the rest of the people 
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who are told that the program Is necessary 

improve the Living conditions and thus 
the morals of the few to be benefited. The 
extent of this robbing of a thousand Peters 
to pay a few Pauls is only limited to the 
notions of virtue at the moment prevailing 
in Washington. 

Now such a program is doomed to fail. It 
has failed. A few examples will indicate the 
extent of the failure. TVA is one of the pet 
Schemes of the socializers, who justify this 
vast monopoly by the low rates at which it 
sells the power it produces, Those cheap 
Tates are only possible because the people of 
41 States are compelled to pay each year $150 
to $200 millions to TVA to make up the 
deficits incurred in its operations. It is fur- 
ther subsidized by complete exemption from 
local, State, and Federal taxes. Those facts 
are common knowl It is not widely 
known, however, that statistics prove that 
the productivity of the people in Tennessee 

severely declined since the advent of 
TVA. The natural consequence of that loss 
is that they become ever more dependent on 
the Federal dole. 

Public housing is another example. Again 
it Is common knowledge that Government 
housing units are paid for out of general 
funds and are tax exempt. But the Socialists 
Justify public housing because it tends to 
decrease crime rates. The facts prove them 
Wrong. In the city of Los Angeles, according 
to police records, the incidence of crime in 
the public housing developments is 96 per- 
Cent greater than in the slums themselves 
and 1.000 percent greater than in private 
housing developments. 

One of the characteristics common to the 
soclalistie projects is the exemption from 
taxation enjoyed by them. Thus a Govern- 
ment project appears to operate more cheaply 
and efficiently than the private enterprises 
With which it competes. The fallacy of the 
Teasoning is obvious of course. The prac- 
tical results of the fallacious reasoning are 
Not always immediately apparent and thus 
Tesponsible citizens are often not aroused 
Until they are faced with the accomplished 
fact of the socialistic state. It is brought 
about in this manner: 

Suppose X represents a Government proj- 
ect such as TVA, which is tax exempt and 
Subsidized from tax revenues. Let T rep- 
Tesent a private enterprise in competition 
with X and which pays the taxes necessary 
to subsidize X. Now it is fundamental that 
X can operate only as long as Y operates 
and pays taxes. In order that the existence 
of X can be justified, it must be able to sell 
its product more cheaply than Y, and in so 
doing, X attracts business away from T. T. 
faced with this loss of business, while its 
Operating costs and tax burden remain con- 
Stant, is forced to go out of business. Re- 
sult—abolition of private enterprise and 
complete Government monopoly which is 
now in a position to charge whatever it 
Wishes for its product. X can now charge 
three, ten, or a hundred times more for its 
Product than Y and could in a free economy. 
Witness what has happened in Russia. In 
any event, X must now base its prices on 
the actual costs of production since taxes 
from Y can no longer hide the deficits. 

There is another result of this evil cycle. 
So long as customers of X can get a product 
at half cost, an exaggerated demand for the 
Product will be created. The demand will 
increase so enormously that the whole com- 
munity will be threatened with a shortage 
of the product and the Government cannot 
tax Y fast enough to meet the abnormal 
demand. 

What I have just described is not just 
theoretical. It has happened. When TVA 
went into the Tennessee Valley. 21 private 
Power companies were forced out of the area. 
Today the people of Tennessee must pay 
Whatever rates TVA may see fit to exact. 
What those rates would be if the TVA were 
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run as an honest business and could not de- 
pend on the annual subsidy from Congress, 
I leave to your imagination. 

Further, the cheap power produced and 
sold by TVA has led its consumers to aban- 
don the use of coal and oil as fuel, and has 
created such a tremendous demand for the 
cheap electricity, that there is a serious 
shortage of power in the TVA area. 

There is an estimated $19 billion worth 
of taxable property in the city of New York. 
Of this amount 87 billion, including public 
housing and the subway system, is tax 
exempt and the city is now in desperate 
financial straits because it can find no more 
ways to tax the Y's that are still in business. 

The subway system in New York City is 
classic instruction in the lessons of socialism. 
The subways are owned and operated by the 
city and the whole system is tax exempt. 
For years the nickel fare was cited as proof 
of the proposition that government-owned 
and operated transportation was the best, 
cheapest, and most efficient transportation. 
But what has happened? The rolling stock 
has become old and needs replacement. The 
fare has gone from a nickel to a dime to 15 
cents and a 20-cent fare is probable. The 
service often leaves much to be desired. The 
city cannot raise any more revenues for 
further subsidies since it has reached the 
maximum rate level of 2% percent on the 
assessed valuation of taxable property in the 
city. The State legislature in Albany has 
refused city requests for further State aid. 
Thus the millions of New Yorkers who must 
depend on the subway for their daily trans- 
portation are faced with the grim prospect 
of riding in ancient trains and paying higher 
and higher fares, 

The corruption and crime in New York 
City is well known, But at least the amount 
of waste, graft, and corruption is limited 
to tolerable proportions by the municipal 
charter which limits taxes to 2½ percent of 
the assessed valuation and city debts to 10 
percent of such valuation. The Federal Goy- 
ernment is under no such prohibition, and 
consequently the possibilities of graft, waste, 
and corruption are unlimited. The ex- 
posures of the corruption that have already 
taken place should not have any- 
one. They were inevitable, for if money is 
taken forcibly from the people of Massa- 
chusetts to provide cheap power for the 
people of Tennessee, it is perfectly obvious 
that everyone connected with the adminis- 
tration of that operation is tempted to graft, 
waste, and steal. For if Government is dis- 
honest and immoral it follows that those 
who conduct the affairs of Government are 
or will become dishonest and immoral. 

This proposition is proved in the case of 
public housing. There is no morality in a 
transaction where private property is taken 
from one group to provide half-cost tax- 
exempt housing for another group, with 
schools, streets, and police thrown in for 
free. Witness the current exposures and 
scandals of FHA. Yet the apologists for 
socialized housing and similar schemes find 
nothing immoral in this. Their thesis is 
simply that these dishonest schemes fail 
merely because they cannot get honest ad- 
ministrators. That is the same as saying 
that the only thing wrong with the narcotics 
traffic is that Lucky Luciano conducts it. 

The immorality of public housing and the 
corruption of its administrators ls bad 
enough, but there is yet a greater evil, and 
that is the corruption of the tenants. The 
regulations in effect at a public housing 
development in Houston, Tex., allow each 
apartment one illegitimate child; but if the 
offense should be repeated, the whole family 
must move out, the innocent as well as the 
guilty. Now isn't it perfectly obvious from 
this illustration that as the Government 
undertakes to provide near-free housing, 
cheap power, and the like, for the people, in 
that very process the Government becomes 
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the sole arbiter of what is moral, of what is 
right and wrong? X 

The bins, cribs, and storage facilities of 
the Nation are bulging with communal agri- 
cultural property, the purchase price of 
which was wrongfully taken from the tax- 
payers. Now we don’t know what to do with 
the ill-gotten goods that remain after the 
rats and mildew have done their work. It 
is even suggested that the cure for this im- 
moral consequence of the original Immoral 
act is to sell our communalized butter at 
30 cents per pound to our brothers and 
sisters in Russia suffering from the poor pro- 
duction of their particular kind of commu- 
nism, while our own taxpaying housewives 
must pay 80 cents per pound. 

The charge that the income tax leads to 
socialism and communism was advanced at 
a very early date. Senator Bartlett in 1894 
sald the following on the floor of the Senate: 

“Mr. Chairman, this is not democracy; it 
is communism. * Such a road leads on 
to the social conditions of semibarbarous 
countries, where no one dare show any sign 
of the possession of wealth unless he be in 
a position to heavily bribe Government 
Officials.” 

On April 9, 1894, Senator Hill, of New 
York, branded the proposed income-tax law 
“a step toward socialism.” He said: 

“It is charged agains the friends of a Fed- 
eral income tax that they are artfully driving 
a thin edge of a wedge to offset a forced re- 
distribution of property. ® * * Taxation of 
all sorts, taxation at every turn, taxation 
upon income, with all the necessary bureauc- 
racy, machinery, and inquisition, has long 
been the appropriate and most perfect in- 
strument with which European governments 
have multiplied their functions and pro- 
longed their supervision, their control, their 
repression of the people’s doings.” 

Joseph Choate, noted attorney who argued 
for the appellants in the famous case of 
Pollock v. Farmer's Loan and Trust Company, 
made this argument when appearing before 
the Supreme Court: 

“The act of Congress which we are 
[attacking] “ * * is communistic in its pur- 
pose and tendencies as is defended here upon 
principles so communistic, socialistic * * * 
as ever have been addressed to any political 
assembly in the world.” 

The question of limiting the power of the 
Government to tax recelved attention in the 
1913 debates regarding the income tax, 
Listen to the exchange between Senator 
Weeks, of Massachusetts, and Senator Norris, 
of Nebraska: 

“Senator Weexs. I would like to ask the 
Senator from Nebraska where we are likely to 
stop in the unequal taxation which is pro- 
posed in this income tax provision, and I 
think the country would like to know where 
the limit is to be placed. Are we to adopt 
the suggestion of the gentlemen to whom I 
refer that eventually if a man has $100,000 
income we will take one-half of it, on the 
theory that he will have enough left, or are 
we to approach this subject in moderation 
and determine where we can get the most 
income with the least danger of unduly sac- 
rificing reasonable equality in our system of 
taxation? 

“Senator Norats. The question of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts could be ralsed every 
day upon a proposition to tax anything to 
raise reyenue anywhere. You could ask, 
Where is the Hmit going to be? Every man 
must know that there is no limit.” 

Senator Norris’ candor is engaging but his 
premise is faulty. There is a limit. That 
limit is reached when you tax the incentive 
for profit to death. That limit has been 
reached already. Everyone has heard or 
knows of cases where an individual simply 
ceases working for more than a certain salary 
on the grounds that his take-home pay is too 
small to be worth the additional effort, Such 
an attitude, had it existed earlier in our 
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history would never have developed the tre- 
mendous, capitalistic Industrial complex that 
characterizes America. Does anyone believe 
that Henry Ford would have bullt his em- 
pire if he had known that his personal in- 
come would be subject to a 91-percent tax 
and that his estate would be subject to a 
T7-percent bite? Or even if he were per- 
sonally willing, does anyone believe that he 
could have succeeded had he been subject to 
such rates? Of course, if the premise is that 
America does not need men like Henry Ford, 
or that large private industry is undesirable, 
the question becomes academic. 

The proponents of the amendment to limit 
the power of the Federal Government to tax, 
borrow, and spend have several reasons for 
their proposal. 

1. Encourage the profit incentive of Ameri- 
can ingenuity. 

2. Reduce the number of Federal em- 
ployees. 

3. Eliminate bureaucracy as far as possible. 

4, Reduce the possibilities of graft, waste, 
and corruption in the Federal Government. 

5. Reassert the jurisdiction of the States 
over matters of State concern, I. e., redefine 
the concept of the division of powers. 

6. Use tax moneys for the benefits of those 
communities which paid the taxes. 

7. Return to the philosophy of taxation for 
raising revenues and not as a device to ac- 
complish political and social ends. 

8. Get the Federal Government out of 
competition with private enterprise. 

9. Eliminate subsidizing special groups at 
the expense of the whole Nation. 

10. Return the Federal Government to its 
legal and moral functions of preserving the 
peace and protecting the life, liberty, and 
property of its citizenry. 

Most of the 10 propositions have been al- 
ready discussed but I would like to say just 
a few additional words about 2 of them. 

The number of Federal employees totals 
today 2,361,057, costing in payrolls alone 
$10.5 billions annually. The number of em- 
ployees in 1930 was 604,948, costing 81 billion 
and serving a population of 123,191,000. 
Stated in percentages, the population of the 
United States increased 30 percent between 
1930 and 1954 while the number of Federal 
employees increased 300 percent; the pay- 
roll increased 900 percent. If the number 
of Federal employees had increased in direct 
proportion with the increase in population, 
the figure would be around 900,000, costing 
an annual $5 billion. I submit 900,000 em- 
ployees is enough to administer the proper 
functions of the Federal Government. 

The 16th amendment, more than anything 
else, is responsible for the complete break- 
down of the traditional American concept of 
the division of powers. It must be remem- 
bered that the founders of the Republic in- 
tended the Constitution to be a contract 
between the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment wherein the latter was given only such 

as were surrendered by the former. 
The bulk and residue of governmental power 
was intended to remain in the hands of 
the States. The tremendous revenues made 
possible by the income tax has been used 
to bribe the States to surrender practically 
all of their remaining powers. The device 
used is the now familiar Federal grant-in- 
ald. The States today are mere agents of 
the Federal Government. The prostitution 
of the States is so complete that only very 
little Federal money is required in many 
cases to keep the States quiescent. For ex- 
ample, in the year 1953, the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue collected §12,996,197,025 in 
the State of New York. During that same 
year New York received from the Federal 
Government the princely sum of $286,076,374, 
representing a 2.20-percent return. I have 
no doubt if the above figures had been avall- 
able to the people of New York in 1789, they 
would never have ratified the Constitution 
of the United States. Certainly they would 
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never have consented to the proposition that 
the boundaries of New York State were to be 
only convenient geographical aids without 
any political significance. 

Mr. Chairman, the history of the years 
that have transpired since the adoption of 
the 16th amendment, and particularly the 
last 25 years, present powerful, persuasive, 
and irresistible proof that the people must 
curb the powers of the Federal Government. 
Since it has been amply demonstrated that 
the Constitution as it now is written and 
interpreted is not sufficient, we must amend 
it, U constitutional government is to survive. 

The principal threat to America is not Rus- 
sian communism, but our own attempts at 
socializing the Nation. I frankly admit that 
I support this amendment because I view it 
as an instrument to dry up the socialistic 
swamp. If the Federal Government has only 
a limited amount of funds at its disposal, it 
will be deterred from embarking on any fur- 
ther socialistic ventures and will be com- 
pelled to abandon those to which it is 
already committed, 

I will not admit that the concept of a con- 
stitutional republic is obsolete. I consider 
it my obligation and duty to preserve the 
Republic of the United States of America; 
it is not my obligation and duty to be party 
to any further attempts at sovietizing the 
Republic. 

“The power to tax is the power to destroy”; 
it is the better part of wisdom to contain 
such power with the fetters of constitutional 
limitations. 

It is appropriate to include in my remarks 
a story that Dean Clarence Manion, former 
dean of the Notre Dame Law School, tells, 
and which was recently placed in the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD., It goes like this: 
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J rode to Chicago on an airplane a short 
time ago with a very influential man from 
New York. I gave him this business all the 
way from LaGuardia Field to the Midway 
Airport. He sat silently, stoically listening 
and nodding. Finally he began to take 
notes. I felt encouraged, and gave him 
more; but when he left the airplane he gave 
me his notes. He said: ‘Manion, watch your 
blood pressure, my friend.” He said: ‘You 
can’t do anything about this despotic trend. 
The fate of our civilization is in the cards. 
Here, he said, ‘is the 10-word cycle of civil- 
ization, It has happened to everybody; it 
will happen to us.“ The 10 words burned 
themselves into my recollection. 

“Do you know them? Ten short words— 
none of them very sweet. 

“Civilization begins in ‘bondage.’ Bond- 
age is word No, 1. 

“And out of bondage comes ‘faith In God,’ 
word No. 2. 

“And with faith In God comes ‘courage,’ 
and its comes from no other place. Courage 
is word No. 3. 

“And with courage, men acquire their 
‘liberty,’ No. 4. 

“And after liberty comes 
word No, 5. 

“And then, after abundance, ‘selfishness.’ 

“And after selfishness ‘complacency,’ 

“And then after complacency, apathy.“ 

“And after apathy ‘dependency,’ the ‘gim- 
me’ stage. 

“And after that, back to bondage again; 
Bondage to bondage in 10 fateful steps. 

“Where are we on this vicious circle of 
civilization? Would you hazard a guess? 
We have passed the point where faith gave 
us liberty and procured abundance. Are we 
in the stage of selfishness, or complacency, 
or apathy, or perhaps even dependency? 
God save the mark.” 

I want to conclude on a happler note than 
that which is struck by Dr. Manion’s fatalis- 
tic little story. The brief interlude in man’s 
political history alluded to in the 10 words 
as “liberty” and “abundance” is like the short 
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time in the flight of a bird when it passes 


through a lighted room In its journey from 


outer darkness to outer darkness. That light 
is only effective as long as the walls keep out 
the overwhelming darkness. Even so, the 
light of liberty can only shine as long as the 
walls of constitutional limitations can deflect 
the surge of totalitarian darkness. The sole 
genius of the American political structure 
is its recognition of the immutable law that 
the degree of liberty of the individual is in 
direct proportion to the degree of restraint 
on governmental power. 

This Nation was concelved in bondage, and 
was born when the chains of bondage were 
broken. Our constitutional shield has been 
battered and buffeted by those who would 
deliver us again into bondage, and it Is time 
that we strengthen our defense by again re- 
asserting the concept of constitutional 
limited government. If we do this we need 
not fulfill the prophecy of the 10 words, but 
remain forever in the lighted room. 

I would like to insert in the Recorp as part 
of my remarks, the following survey complied 
by the Tax Foundation, regarding debt limi- 
tations on the various States and the gen- 
eral remarks on this subject of Dean Clarence 
Manion, former dean of the Notre Dame 
Law School: 

“Alabama: Governor may negotiate tem- 
porary loans up to $300,000 to meet treasury 
deficiencies. After 1933 no additional State 
debt is possible without a constitutional 
amendment. 

“No amount beyond money on hand and 
appropriated shall be spent. 

“Arizona: The State may contract debts 
for casual] deficits up to a $350,000 total. Ad- 
ditional borrowings require constitutional 
amendments with retirement within 25 years 
specified. 

“Legislature must provide for revenues, 
sufficient to meet the annual expenses of the 
State, including debt. 

“Arkansas: Except for highway purposes, 
education, war pensions, and existing debts, 
the general assembly is prohibited from ap- 
propriating or expending more than 62 
million in any biennium which may be ex- 
ceeded by three-fourths vote in both houses, 
Additional State debt must be approved by 
a majority of the voters at a general or spe- 
cial election. 

“California: Legislature may create debt 
up to $300,000. Additional debt requires 
authorization by voters at an election and 
must be accompanied by provisions by which 
the principal and interest can be met within 
75 years. A sinking fund also is required. 

“If expenditures in the proposed budget 
exceed revenues, the governor must recom- 
mend additional revenue. 

“Colorado: If the appropriations of the 
legislature exceed the total tax provided for 
by law additional taxes must be levied within 
the defined limits or the appropriations re- 
duced. 

“Limit of $3,015,000 by legislature per- 
mitted for public buildings, refunding, and 
casual deficits, Additional debt requires a 
constitutinal amendment. Existing amend- 
ments authorize highway bonds and ear- 
mark certain revenues. 

“Connecticut: No applicable provision. 

“Delaware: Debt may be created by con- 
currence of three-fourths of all members of 
each house. 

“Florida: A constitutional amendment 
would be needed to create State debt. 

“The legislature must provide for raising 
revenue suficient to meet expenses and re- 
tire State debt, 

“Georgia: Debt shall not exceed taxes law- 
fully levied each year; however, $500,000 18 
permitted to meet casual deficiencies, plus 
$3.5 million for school teachers’ salaries. 
Additional indebtedness requires sanction by 
constitutional amendment. 

“The legislature may make supplementary 
appropriations only when there ls an un- 
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approprlated surplus in the treasury or a 
tax to raise the money has been provided, 

“Idaho: Appropriations or expenditures 
May not exceed the total tax unless pro- 
Vision is made to increase the tax within 
the overall limitation. 

“Legislature can create debt of $2 million 
in aggregate for any purpose. 

“At a general election the voters may au- 
thorize borrowing exceeding 62 million but 
these must be accompanied by measures to 
Taise the necessary amount to pay interest 
and principal within 20 years. 

„Illinois: Loans up to $250,000 are per- 
mitted to meet casual deficits. Additional 
borrowing must be submitted to the voters 
at a general election and receive the ap- 
Proval of a majority. Provision must be 
made for a tax to be levied sufficient to meet 
the interest payments, with the tax also 
approved by the voters. 

“Approved by the voters. 

“Appropriations may not exceed revenues, 
and all appropriations requiring money to 
be paid out of the treasury shall expire at 
the end of the fiscal period. 

“Indiana; With passage of law, debt may 
be contracted for the purpose of meeting 
Casual deficits in the revenue and to pay 
interest on the State debt. 

“Additional debt must be authorized by a 
Constitutional amendment. 

“Iowa: Debts up to $250,000 are permitted 
to meet casual deficits. Other debts must 
be authorized by law which shall also pro- 
Vide revenues to meet interest and repay 
the principal within 20 years. Law creating 
Additional debt and the tax for revenue to 
Tetire it must be approved by majority of 
votes cast in general election. 

“Kansas: Debts up to $1 million are per- 
mitted for extraordinary expenses. Every 
Other debt shall be authorized by a vote of 
the electors at a general election; such debts 
Must be accompanied by provision for taxes 
to pay the principal and interest. Debt for 
highways is specifically prohibited, 

“Kentucky: Debt not to exceed $500,000 
may be contracted to meet casual deficits or 
failures in revenue. Additional debt, along 
with provision for a tax to pay principal 
and interest within 30 years, must be ap- 
proved by majority vote at a general election. 

“The legislature shall provide for an an- 
nual tax which, with other resources, meets 
the estimated expenses of each fiscal year. 

“Louisiana: Borrowings to meet deficlen- 
cies in revenue are limited to $1 million dur- 
ing a fiscal year and cannot at any time 
exceed $2 million. Additional borrowings 
Tequire constitutional amendment, 

“Maine: Aggregate debt created by the 
legislature may not exceed $2 million. Ad- 
ditional debt must be approved by a majority 
of voters at a special or general election. 

“Maryland: Legislature may borrow up to 
$50,000 to mreet temporary deficiencies in 
the treasury. Additional debt may be au- 
thorized by the legisiature, with a tax en- 
.abling retirement within 15 years, How- 
ever, veterans’ compensation bonds author- 
ized by the legislature must be approved by 
the people. 

“Revenues sufficient to cover appropria- 
tions must be provided. 

“Massachusetts: The legislature may bor- 
Tow in anticipation of revenues, with pay- 
ment of the loan made within the year. Ad- 
ditional debt may be created by two-thirds 
approval of each house of the legislature. 

“The Governor's budget must include 
taxes, revenues, loans, and other means to 
meet proposed expenditures. 

“Michigan: $250,000 is debt limit to meet 
deficits in revenue. Fifty million may be 
borrowed for highways. 

“The legislature must provide an annual 
tax, sufficient, with other resources, to pay 
estimated expenses, interest on debt, and 
deficiencies that occur in resources. 

“Minnesota: For meeting extraordinary ex- 
penses, up to $250,000 may be borrowed by 
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law which shall Include a tax sufficient 
to retire debt within 10 years. Legislature 
may authorize highway bonds not to exceed 
$75 million at any one time. Additional 
loans would require a constitutional amend- 
ment. 

“Mississippi: No applicable provision. 

“Missouri: From the present time on bor- 
rowing in excess of $1 million must be sub- 
mitted by the assembly to the voters who 
must give the measure approval by a major- 
ity of those qualified, Assembly must pro- 
vide for the retirement of bonds so approved 
within 25 years. 

“The Governor's budget must recommend 
revenues sufficient to meet expenditures. 

Montana: No appropriation shall exceed 
the total tax provided by law applicable to 
such expenditure. 

“Borrowing for casual deficits must not 
exceed $100,000. Additional debts must be 
approved by a majority of the voters and 
means must be provided to meet principal 
and interest. 

“Nebraska: Legislature may borrow up to 
$100,000 for casual deficits. Additional debt 
requires constitutional amendments. 

“Appropriations cannot exceed revenue au- 
thorized to be raised in a fiscal period. 

“Nevada: Debt must not exceed 1 percent 
of assessed valuation. All debt authoriza- 
tion must be accompanied by provision to 
pay principal and interest. 

“The legislature must provide an annual 
tax sufficient to meet estimated expenses for 
each fiscal year, When yearly expenses ex- 
ceed income, a tax sufficient to remove the 
deficiency must be provided. 

“New Hampshire: No applicable provision. 

“New Jersey: Debt is limited to 1 percent 
of appropriations in general appropriation 
law, and must be approved by a majority of 
voters at an election, Provision to pay in- 
terest and extinguish principal in 35 years 
must be made for all debt. 

“No appropriations shall be made in a 
fiscal period which exceed the total amount 
of revenue on hand and anticipated. 

“New Mexico: Debt of $200,000 is permit- 
ted for casual deficits. Additional debt must 
be approved by a majority of State electors 
and there must be provision for payment of 
interest and principal within 50 years, Ad- 
ditional debt may not exceed 1 percent of 
the assessed valuation of all property subject 
to taxation. In some cases, however, high- 
way bonds may exceed the 1 percent limita- 
tion, except that those payable from pro- 
ceeds of taxes on property may not exceed 
$2 million, 

“New York: Legislature may borrow in an- 
ticipation of revenues. All other State debt 
requires approval by majority of voters, ex- 
cept that debt not exceeding $300 million for 
the elimination of grade crossings does not 
require approval of voters. 

“The Governor must recommend legisla- 
tion when necessary to provide revenue sufi- 
cient to meet proposed expenditures in his 
budget. All payments from the treasury 
must be under appropriation, and such pay- 
ments must be made within 2 years after the 
appropriation act. 

“North Carolina: The legislature may bor- 
row in anticipation of taxes due within the 
year not to exceed 50 percent of such taxes, 
to meet a casual deficit and, in a biennium, 
up to two-thirds of the amount by which the 
State's outstanding debt was reduced in the 
preceding biennium. Additional debt must 
be approved by the voters. 

“North Dakota: State may borrow up to 
#2 million, with borrowing beyond that se- 
cured by mortgage on State property. Bor- 
rowing beyond the value of State property 
requires constitutional amendment. 

“Ohio: Debts to meet casual deficits are 
limited to $750,000. Additional debt must 
be by means of constitutional amendment 
and there must be means provided to meet 
interest payments and to provide a sinking 
fund to redeem the principal 
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“The legislature must provide for raising 
revenue sufficient to meet annual expenses, 
and able to pay the Interest on the State 
debt. 

“Oklahoma: $500,000 may be borrowed to 
meet casual deficits. Additional borrowing 
must be authorized by law and approved 
by a majority of the people voting at a gen- 
eral election. Such law must provide for 
payment of interest and principal within 25 
years. 

“The legislature in the year following one 
in which expenditures exceed revenues must 
levy a tax which, with other resources, re- 
moves the deficiency. 

“Oregon: $50,000 debt is permitted and 
up to 4 percent assessed valuation for high- 
ways. Other debts require constitutional 
amendment, 

“The legislature shall provide for raising 
revenues sufficient to meet annual expenses 
and to pay interest on the State debt, if any. 

“Pennsylvania: 81 million ts permitted for 
deficiencies in revenue and $100 million may 
be borrowed for highways—by legislative 
action. 

Rhode Island: $50,000 is the express limit 
on borrowing by the general assembly, but 
it may also borrow in anticipation of reve- 
nues up to 30 percent of actual receipts from 
taxes during the prior fiscal year. Money 
80 borrowed must be paid back within the 
fiscal year. The consent of the people must 
be given for further borrowing. 

“South Carolina: The legislature can bor- 
row for the ordinary and current business 
of the State. Additional debt must be ap- 
proved by two-thirds of the State's voters 
and the assembly shall levy a tax sufficient 
to pay interest on debt approved by voters. 

“An annual tax sufficient to meet annual 
expenses must be levied and the legislature 
in the year following one in which expendi- 
tures exceed revenues must levy a tax suffi- 
cient with other income to remove the de- 
ficiency. 

"South Dakota: $100,000 may be borrowed 
for casual deficits. Other indebtedness (for 
rural credits) up to one-half of 1 percent of 
valuation may be made by a two-thirds vote 
of the members of each branch of the legis- 
lature, 

“An annual tax sufficient to meet annual 
expenses must be levied, and the legislature 
in the year following one in which expendi- 
tures exceed revenues must levy a tax suffi- 
cient with other income to remove the de- 
ficiency. 

“Tennessee: No applicable provision. 

“Texas: $200,000 may be borrowed for 
casual deficiencies in revenue. Veterans’ 
land bonds limited to $25 million (legisla- 
tive approval only). Additional borrowing 
requires a constitutional amendment. 

“If an appropriation bill exceeds estimated 
revenue, the appropriation must elther be 
reduced or additional revenue provided. 

“Utah: Appropriations must not exceed 
the total tax. 

“Borrowings to a maximum of 1½ percent 
of assessed valuation may be made for rev- 
enue deficiencies. 

“Vermont: No applicable provision. 

“Virginia: Casual deficits may be met by 
borrowing. Other debts must be approved 
by the voters and a sinking fund must be 
provided, but such debt may not exceed 1 
percent of assessed real property in the State. 

“Washington: $400,000 may be borrowed to 
meet failures in revenues. Additional debt 
must be approved by voters and provide 
means to pay interest and principal within 
20 years. 

“West Virginia: Debt may be contracted 
to meet casual deficits. 

“When expenditures exceed revenues in a 
fiscal year, the legislature shall in the en- 
suing year levy à tax sufficient with other 
Income to remove the deficiency. 

“Wisconsin: $100,000 debt Is permitted for 
extraordinary expenditures, 
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“Legislature must provide an annual tax 
sufficient to meet estimated expenditures of 
the States for 1 year. If expenditures exceed 
income in any one year, the legislature must, 
in the ensuing year levy a tax sufficient with 
other income to remoye the deficiency and 
sufficient to pay the estimated expenses for 
that year. 

“Wyoming: Total debt created by the legis- 
lature may not exceed 1 percent of the as- 
sessed value of taxable property. 

“No. debt in excess of taxes for current 
‘year may be created without approval of the 
voters.” 

“THE CONSTITUTION IS YOUR BUSINESS 
“(By Clarence Manion) 

“We are a country of highly organized 
special interests. Everybody is concerned 
with his special interest and indeed has to be 
in this highly organized and thoroughly com- 
petitive age. But what alarms me is that sel- 
dom, if ever, do I find any-organization that 
is brought together in the general interest. 
And it is precisely the general interest of the 
United States that is in need of help and 
attention. If I should ask you to tell me 
what phase or branch of industry you rep- 
resent, we would call the roll of all the 
enterprises, manufacturing, merchandising, 
exploration, advertising, transportation. 
That's your business, isn’t it? That's the 
great mistake we all make. Your business 
is only incidentally the business of mer- 
chandising and manufacturing and selling 
and transporting. 

“The Constitution is your business. It's 
the only business you have. If it weren't for 
the Constitution, there wouldn't be any busi- 
ness in this country that is private in nature. 
And if you permit the foundation of all busi- 
ness enterprise to be innervated or subverted, 
then you won't be in business any longer. 
You will be at the beck and the call of total- 
itarian direction, 

“Let me give you two recent historical 
events, both of which ought to be well known 
to you. A few months ago, the Government 
of Guatemala seized 230,000 acres of land be- 
longing to the United Fruit Co. What did 
the United Fruit Co. do about it? Nothing. 
There isn’t anything that anybody can do 
about the seizure of their property in Guate- 
mala. There isn't any constitution In Gua- 
temala worthy of the name. It’s full of 
escape hatches through which the dictator 
can crawl at his convenience, And Guate- 
mala is not behind the Iron curtain yet. 
Guatemala ts just behind our backs. 

“About the same time, the then President 
of the United States seized the steel proper- 
ties of the country and what did the owners 
of the steel mills do about it? They went to 
the courts and asserted their constitutional 
rights. The courts and, ultimately, the Su- 
preme Court decided that the President had 
exceeded his powers and they ordered the 
President to return the properties to their 
owners, which the President did. All of us 
took that news calmly. Here and there, 
there was a toast to the good old Constitu- 
tion. Beyond that, there wasn't a ripple of 
interest or of recollection. 

“But I want to remind you and you 
to remember the disparity between the 
Guatemalan seizure and the seizure in the 
United States of America. What took place 
in Guatemala is what is taking place all 
over the world. Not merely behind the Iron 
Curtain but in front of it. What took place 
in the Steel case takes place only in the 
United States of America. 

“This is the only place on earth where an 
individual can force his Government to re- 
spect his rights * * and that’s the very 
definition of liberty; and that is why I say 
the Constitution is your business. It is the 
license under which you continue to operate 
as a private property owner and as a private 
enterpriser. And I direct your attention to 
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the Constitution and to the jeopardy in 
which it finds itself. 

“The United States of America, which 18 
the hope and envy of mankind, is merely the 
incarnation of four basic political convic- 
tions; and when those convictions disappear, 
disintegrate, or are subverted, the United 
States will collapse. The hope of the world 
will disappear. 

“What are those four facts? After all, It 
isn't difficult to recall when the United 
States was a vacant lot and there wasn't any 
United States; and onto that vacant space 
some architects came with a plan for recon- 
struction—the only time in the world when 
a political organization was planned in 
advance. It didn't evolve; it was made, de- 
liberately, according to a prescription which 
was advertised to the world. And that ex- 
pression, that plan, that blueprint, is known 
as the American Declaration of Independ- 
ence, 

“Did you ever hear of it? Well, try to find 
a copy some place. It's difficult. There you 
find the four facts of American life expressed 
with the first breath of the new life of this 
Republic. 

“No. 1: We hold this truth to be self-evi- 
dent,’ they said, ‘that all men are created 
2. There is a God, in other words. 
God exists according to this blueprint, not 
as a matter of faith, but as a matter of 
fact; the fact of God's existence is postulated 
and built into cornerstone No. 1 of the Re- 
public. And remember that ‘We hold this 
truth to be self-evident * .“ 

“No. 2: That all men are created equal.’ 
And here is the most. bedeviling phrase in 
anybody's language today—human equality. 
How equal can people be? What are the 
limitations and potentialities of human 
equality? The Russians are selling a brand 
of human equality around the world, and 
millions of people are buying it. They want 
to be equal. What is the natural law of 
equality? What is the fact of equality? 

“It says here, ‘All men are created equal.’ 
All men, in other words, are equal in God's 
sight. That's the precise expression, ‘in 
God's sight’; and for that reason, they are 
equal before the law of the land, because if I 
know anything about the law of the land 
it is merely a projection of God's law— 
equality before God—equality before the law 
and beyond that inequality in every con- 
ceivable way. Did you ever hear anybody 
advertising the limitations of human 
equality? Do you think you're all equal, one 
to another? Do you think it is possible to 
make you equal? 

“I ask you to take a look at that fingerprint 
of yours, J, Edgar Hoover says there is only 
one like it on earth. You are the only man 
or woman who now lives or who has ever 
lived who had that distinctively individual 
trade-mark. Contemplate it. Think of an 
all-wise providence that breathes into you 
a mark of differentiation from everybody else 
on earth. And do you think that’s the end 
of your individuality? No, that’s only the 
beginning. Everything about you is difer- 
ent. God made men and women, each of 
whom ts different from every other one; and 
in that difference lies the secret of civiliza- 
tion. a 

“Thank God for those differences. Some 
want to be farmers, some what to be fabrica- 
tors, some want to be politicians, professors; 
out of that great difference in ambition and 
in energy and in aptitude and in intellect, 
We are fed and clothed. Did you ever realize 
that? There's only one thing missing in 
that great heterogeneous mass of differences 
necessary to spark a great civilization like 
ours — that's freedom. These intellects, these 
energies, these ambitions, this enterprise 
need to be free in order to achieve; and that 
brings us to: 

“No. 3: We hold this truth to be self- 
evident,’ they said, ‘that all men are endowed 
(not by the Constitution or the Bill of Rights, 
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but) by their Creator with certain unalien- 
able rights and amongst these are life and 
liberty.’ It so says, ‘life and liberty’ joined 
together, inseparable, unalienable, as gifts of 
God. Liberty is as important to human 
nature as life is. Without liberty, man dis- 
integrates—so that's the third great fact of 
life—the divine origin of rights and obliga- 
tions because obligations are just the re- 
verse side of the coin of right. And now, 
finally, for the fourth fact of life. . 

“How to preserve this human freedom— 
that’s the $64 question. How to keep men 
free? Now, they had not to observe but to 
invent * * to make something—Fact No. 
4: ‘We hold this truth to be self-evident,’ 
they said, that to secure these rights, to pro- 
tect these gifts of God, governments are in- 
stituted among men, deriving their just pow- 
ers from the consent of the governed. Man 
makes government to protect the gift God 
gave to man. 

“We begin to get perspective. Government 
is last, not first. God is first; government is 
last; and now the opposition to communism 
begins to be rationalized. It's the fact of 
God's existence that puts government in its 
place—that puts natural limitations upon 
government which man has a moral obliga- 
tion to enforce—that keeps government a 
servant, lest it develop into a master. 


“Every totalitarianism that ever existed 
was materialistic and godless because where 
there is no God government is God. That's 
why communism Is godless—that's why every 
tyranny from Herod to Hitler was godless. 
It's the fact of God that subordinates gov- 
ernment. You businessmen better advertise 
the fact of God, not to save your souls (I'm 
not worried about them); I'm worried about 
saving your civilization. The fact of God 
is first in the order of importance. 


“Now about government—how to keep it 
confined—how to keep it in its place. There 
are many unfortunate notions about govern- 
ment today. Government is, according to 
these specifications, a tool, a device, manu- 
factured to do a special job, like a lathe or a 
drill press. It's a dangerous tool. And then, 
for the first time, in any age of history, they 
tied their government down, they limited it, 
they controlled it. They made it serve rather 
than master them. And that’s the rationale 
of your history, this inseparable, logical link- 
ing between the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution of the United States. 

“There are three things that you must sell. 
You must sell the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the Constitution of the United States, 
and, yes, the Ten Commandments of God. 
Because when all this was done, somebody 
asked James Madison why this Government 
won't work. "Nobody has ever done this to 
government before. It won't function. You 
can't treat government like this; it has no 
power.” And Madison answered classically. 
He sald, ‘We have staked the whole future 
of American civilization not upon the power 
of government, far from it, but upon the 
capacity of mankind for self-government." 

“Better advertise that. Tell them what 
William Penn said 100 years before the 
Declaration of Independence was written, 
Those people who will not be governed by 
God will be ruled by tyrants." The Found- 
ing Fathers knew it. Our generation should 
know it. Those people who will not, In 
other words, govern themselves according to 
the laws of their Creator, will be ruled by 
a despotism. It was so in every age of his- 
tory. It will be so with us. 

“Self-government, self-restraint, moral 
consciousness, that’s the price of your con- 
stitutional system, and so the ten command- 
ments have come back into currency, Sell 
those three things: God's commandments, 
the blueprint for freedom, the Declaration 
of Independence, and the constitutional con- 
finement of government in the interests of 
freedom because there isn't any definition of 
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freedom that isn't contained in the phrase 
‘limited government.’ 

Forty years ago, Woodrow Wilson said 
something that ought to be on a few bill- 
boards. Woodrow Wilson said, The history 
of liberty is the history of the limitation 
of governmental power.’ He said, ‘When we 
resist the concentration of governmental 
power, we resist the processes of death, be- 
cause,” he added, and this is important, ‘a 
concentration of governmental power is what 
always precedes the death of human liberty.’ 

“Today, 40 years later, the Communists 
have taken Wilson's phrase and paraphrased 
it into a command. The Communists say, 
A concentration of governmental power is 
what must precede the death of human free- 
dom.“ And so they first concentrate power 
and then they seize it, as they seized it 
in Czechoslovakia and in Hungary and in 
Bulgaria and Rumania and Latvia and Lith- 
uania—in 15 separate nations containing 
600 million people, since the end of World 
War I. 

“First, they consolidated control over the 
police; then they consolidated control over 
the ballot boxes; and then the people, in 
terror of the police, voted themselves be- 
hind the Iron~Curtain. There wasn't any 
marching Russian army. There was no 
dropped bombs. Czechoslovakia voted al- 
most unanimously to go behind the Iron 
Curtain; so did 600 million people in that 
greatest conquest of all time. 

“You think they won’t try iton us? Their 
first objective is to concentrate power and 
when the Communist conspirator comes to 
this country he looks first for the centralized 
control of the police. And where does he 
find that? He goes to Washington. He has 
Dexter White or Alger Hiss or somebody ready 
to take over the job. But he can't find the 
centralized control over the police because, 
with the remarkable previsions of their gen- 
eration, the Founding Fathers decentralized 
the control of the police. It is not in Wash- 
ington. Police are controlled in the States 
of the Union, and the cities and the hamlets 
of the United States, by constitutional provi- 
sion. There isn't any consolidation over the 
power of the police. Police control is a State 
control, not because of anything you did or 
I did but because of something the Founding 
Fathers wisely did before the word ‘Commu- 
nist’ was current. 

“And then they look for the ballot boxes, 
and where do they find those? In Washing- 
ton, controlled by the minister of voting? 
They find the ballot boxes dispersed through 
48 independent constitutional jurisdictions 
called States. Voting qualification is a State 
right; 48 different places, 48 different rules. 

“And last of all is the land. The land 
which they want to confiscate is the first act 
of the Communist government. Where is 
the central control of the land? How can 
they get their hands on that? They look for 
it in Washington and they don't find it there. 
They find land controlled by the wise pre- 
vision of the Founding Fathers—not in 
Washington but—in 48 separate, individual 
constitutional jurisdictions called State land, 
and properly is locally controlled under State 
law. Keep it that way; States rights is your 
best defense against communism. Defend 
States rights. Learn about them. Under- 
stand them. 

“Of course, the Pentagon has its part to 
Play; so do the other expensive measures that 
we use to defend ourselves against marching 
Russian armies and dropping Russian bombs. 
But I remember what the Communist told 
me in Notre Dame, who had lately escaped 
from the Dally Worker, a decade ago. “The 
Constitution,’ he said, ‘is the greatest frus- 
tration of the Communist conspirators in 
the United States of America,’ And how few 
of us know it. They know it. The Constitu- 
tion of this country is your greatest pro- 
tection. 
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“I know how human we are, how reluctant 
to take upon ourselves the burden of saving 
our fellow man, but it isn't George's job. 
Don't expect George to do it. He won't do it. 
He hasn't done it. I've talked to him. He 
isn’t interested at all. You must do it, each 
and every one of you. If you're troubled 
with apathetic sickness, I'll tell you how to 
get rid of it. 

“I had a client the other day, believe it or 
not; and what is more extraordinary, a pay- 
ing client. We had been working with him 
for weeks to try to insulate him against the 
post mortem impacts of the Federal tax 
collector, You know what I mean? Don't 
know how much good we did but we went 
through all of the usual motions. We had 
created a big trust agreement. He'd rewrit- 
ten his will and the will of his wife. We made 
gifts, inter vivos of course. They were all 
inter yivos; none of them were causa mortis, 
lawyers take notice. We had had deeds of 
land, oh.yes, life insurance policies reas- 
signed, bank accounts readjusted, a big stack 
of documents on the desk. 

“My client had reached the signing stage 
and he was signing away with a big smile 
on his face, At that point, I interrupted 
him. I said, ‘John, you seem to be getting 
a kick out of this.“ I Wasn't getting any 
kick out of it. I was fed up with it, tired 
and disgusted. 

“John laid down his pen and looked at me, 
still smiling. He said, ‘Pat, I certainly do 
get a kick out of this. You know, I’m an old 
man. I'm ready to admit it to you. I've 
been pretty successful. I've accumulated 
quite a bit of property, more than I ever 
thought I would be able to count. Unfor- 
tunately, I lost my wife a few yeats ago. I 
haye some lovely children and grandchil- 
dren, I'd Uke to have them have some of 
this property. I knew that unless I sat down 
and did something like this, it would all 
go to the four winds and the rest of it would 
go to the Government.“ He said, ‘I think 
we've done the best we could. I'm very 
happy. Im going to sleep tonight.“ He 
started to sign again. 

“At that, I interrupted him a second time. 
I said, John, now that you've taken care of 
their property, what are you going to do 
about their üUberty?“ John didn't even stop 
this time. He just laughed out loud, 
shrugged his shoulders. ‘Liberty,’ he said, 
‘I don't know anything about liberty. I'm 
just a merchant. I'll have to leave liberty 
to the politicians and the professors.’ 

“Then I told him something that I'm go- 
ing to tell you. “Tear up the trust agree- 
ment. Tear up the will. Throw away the 
life-insurance policies. Forget the bank ac- 
count. Forget the common stock. Forget 
everything, because unless you leave your 
children liberty, you leave them nothing at 
all. 

Ask the Jews in Germany. Ask the well- 
propertied Jews in Germany what good their 
property and their wealth did them when 
they were faced up against the concentrated, 
unlimited power in the hands of Adolf Hitler. 
Ask the ghosts of 10 million kulaks murdered 
by Joe Stalin. Ask those ghosts, “Say, fel- 
lows, you had lots of property. What good 
did it do you when you were faced up against 
the concentrated unlimited power called 
communism?” * 

“Wherever you ask the question and of 
whomsoever you ask it, the answer comes 
back, always the same. In time of unlimited, 
concentrated government, your property is 
going to buy your children just one thing— 
a ticket to the concentration camp—a one- 
way ticket to the point of no return. So, 
will you please think about that the next 
time you pay that life insurance premium, 
the next time you put a codicil on that will, 
the next time you stash away a few dollars 
for the new grandchild? 

“Think about it, please, particularly when 
you look at those children and those grand- 
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children. Gather them around you and take 
a look at them, as I have looked at mine. 
'Then ask yourself one question: 'How much 
power, how much unlimited, concentrated 
power is my Government going to have when 
these youngsters are as old as I am?’ 

“Ask yourself that question, my friends. 
That will do it. I guarantee that it will 
do it. Then and there you'll make a resolu- 
tion that your legacy, not of property but of 
liberty, to these, your children, is going to 
compare favorably to the big fortune of free- 
dom that the Founding Fathers left to you.” 


The Right of a Minority To Reject 
Government Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure and a source of pride to give my 
colleagues the benefit of good sound 
thinking, well written. Here is some of 
it coming right out of the very splendid 
soil of my native State by Dr. Doenges, 
of Indiana: 

Tue Ricnt OF A Mtnorgrry To REJECT 

GOVERNMENT BENEFITS 
(By James L. Doenges, M. D.) 

(Dr. James L. Doenges is an outstanding 
surgeon and an active, public-spirited citi- 
gen of Anderson, Ind. The following is ex- 
cerpted from his statement of July 6, 1954, 
made before the Senate Finance Committee 
in opposition to H. R. 9366, on behalf of the 
Association of American Physicians and Sur- 
geons, of which he is president-elect and on 
behalf of the Madison County Medical So- 
ciety of which he is president.) 


You Members of Congress are so frequently 
pressed for doles, appropriations, grants, spe- 
cial favors, and other privileges for certain 
groups at the expense of others, that it would 
seem to me somewhat refreshing, and I cer- 
tainly hope impressive, that this testimony 
is directed in the opposite direction. We ask 
no special favors. We ask no Federal funds. 
We ask merely that you refuse to take from 
us certain of our rights as citizens, our rights 
to plan our own futures, and that you not 
extend the questionable benefits“ of a Fed- 
eral dole to this minority, the members of 
which do not desire to become wards of the 
Government. 

This Government cannot dispense 1 bene- 
fit, 1 gift, cannot grant 1 appropriation, 1 
favor, or spend 1 cent which it has not 
wrested by force, actual or implied, from the 
individual citizens of this Nation. Congress 
cannot grant benefits to the recipients of 
old-age assistance without first extracting 
the funds from other citizens, 

Many individuals believe, or represent 
themselves to believe, that Government is 
the source of benefits (handouts) for all 
people. They ask for gifts, money, and what 
they regard as their share of the Federal 
Government's largess. They follow the pat- 
tern which has proven so successful in at- 
taining the authoritarian state in many 
European nations, actual socialism in many 
instances. Permit me to illustrate. 

In the last 100 years, one of the best ex- 
amples of the so-called progress of so-called 
social insurance and social security, carried 
to the ultimate, is to be found in the history 
of the German nation under Bismarck. This 
example is used because the course of this 
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program in the United States has been, and 
18, quite parallel. Leaving out all detail, we 
find that the Bismarckian social insurance 
first encompassed only those who were in 
the very low-income groups and the aged 
poor. It promised them certain benefits in 
return for a ridiculously small tax. Careful 
manipulation and very clever propaganda 
caused other groups of slightly higher in- 
comes to demand that they be included and 
be given similar Government benefits. This 
process continued, each group of a slightly 
higher income being brought under the sys- 
tem in gradual steps, usually through well- 
calculated demands. After all, why should 
not a worker earning only a few marks more 
than another, cry out for his share of Gov- 
ernment gifts? Soon every segment of the 
economy was included. The funds thus ob- 
tained were utilized to meet current expenses, 
and so-called indebtedness was incurred for 
future benefits. No longer was there need 
for the fiction of a special tax. Everything 
came from the tax providing the general 
Tunds. 

This identical procedure has been followed 
in many countries. It has been followed 
here. At this moment, we stand at the final 
point of resistance with only a very few 
relatively small groups, including those I 
represent, requesting that Congress not re- 
move our rights, but permit us to maintain 
our individual liberties to plan our future, 
to permit us to do as we see fit with the 
products of our labors, and that Congress 
refuse to force us to become a part of an 
impossible, immoral, and fraudulent scheme. 

Basically, the system is wrong, if you be- 
Neve in the sovereignty of man and the 
Christian ideals upon which this Nation was 
founded. The system is wrong because it 
removes personal responsibilities as well as 
personal rights, 

It seems to be generally accepted that the 
system referred to as social security is not 
insurance. It is patently not secure, and 
there is serious doubt if there is anything 
social about it, except that it has—in every 
nation—led to, and been a most important 
part of the imposition of socialism upon the 
people. So there will be no doubt about my 
meaning, permit me to quote Webster. So- 
elalism is defined as: “A political and eco- 
nomic theory of social organization based on 
colleetive or governmental ownership and 
democratic management of the essential 
means for the production and distribution of 
goods; socialism favors extension of govern- 
ment action.” 

We are told now that the groups presently 
excluded should be brought into the social- 
security system, to pay their rightful share 
of a welfare program for all. We reject this 
type of thinking. It is false. It is a mask 
for the acceptance of the Communist idea 
of the redistribution of wealth, as a number 
of the proponents have admitted that most 
of the professionals will never claim one 
benefit from the program. This last group 
is, in essence, regarded as a source of funds 
to attempt to salvage an impossible, actu- 
arially unsound system of Federal grants. It 
is no less than another tax, a very poorly 
8 and unfair class discrimination tax 
a > 

The intent of the social-security law is 
clear. It is to make everyone a ward of the 
Government, destroy personal responsibility 
and incentive, and to be an agent in the 
process of leveling. 

In the publication Social Security Financ- 
ing, published by the Social Security Ad- 
ministration in Bureau Report No. 17, 1952, 
frequent reference is made to acceptance of 
this principle and it is plainly stated and 
admitted in a number of places in that pub- 
lication that one of the principal features 
of universal social security involves the re- 
distribution of wealth. Another publication 
by the same Agency, entitled “Common 
Human Needs,” states on page 57. and I 
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quote, Soclal security and public assistance 
programs are a basic essential for attain- 
ment of the socialized state envisaged in 
democratic ideology, a way of life which so 
far has been realized only in slight measure.” 

Social security has been used as one of 
the very important levers to secure compul- 
sory retirement at the age of 65. The 
ramifications of this single act are too ex- 
tensive and too numerous to mention, How- 
ever, we must admit that social security is, 
and has been used as an Important part of 
the argument used to force many perfectly 
capable individuals to retire, to leave pro- 
ductive activity. A great number of these 
individuals, by far the majority of them, 
are still in some of their very productive 
years. No one denies that the strength of 
this Nation depends upon the productivity 
of its people. Social security and other 
similar measures have done irreparable dam- 
age to the moral fiber and the morale of 
our people, and has reduced the total pro- 
ductivity of our Nation, by forcing them 
out of productive activity at this arbitrarily 
set early age. 

I feel certain that you Senators would 
never approve a measure forcing legislators 
to retire at the age of 65. We have had sev- 
eral Presidents and many Senators and Rep- 
resentatives who bave served their country 
well at ages far in excess of that set up by 
the social-security system for retirement. 

We do not understand how the supply 
of physicians can be increased by forcing our 
senior physicians, our consultants, to retire 
at the age 65. Especially in the field of 
medicine and its allied arts, we find the 
men of 65 and over, to be our best consult- 
ants. Every one of them carries a definite 
and sizable patient load. Those of us who 
have not reached that stage of maturity, 
depend upon them for opinions based on 
their years of experience. They help us be- 
come more proficient in our profession, and 
we learn from their experience. At the age 
of 65, a physician's Judgment, as a whole, 
is certainly at or near its peak. It is well 
known that very few physicians ever retire. 
The percentage is so small that to apply com- 
pulsion to force any of them to retire at 
that age would do serious damage to the 
practice of medicine, and could create a 
very real and serious shortage in our num- 
bers. It would remove many of the best 
minds of medicine from availability to those 
of us who need and desire their assistance 
and counsel. =: 

Since very few doctors retire, we must in 
turn admit that Congress would be forcing 
a calculated fraud upon the physicians to 
compel them to enter the social-securlty 
system. You are very well aware of the fact 
that if the physician, or any other person, 
fails to retire he does not receive the bene- 
fits for which he will supposedly have paid. 
He will, in this manner, have been forced 
to pay an additional discriminatory and un- 
fair tax. 

A feature of the law which ts totally wrong, 
and even dishonest, is the provision which 
prevents any individual from drawing his 
so-called benefits if be refuses to be rele- 
gated to a life of useless inactivity and finds 
a job at which he earns more than a stated 
figure. It matters not what that figure may 
be, it is wrong, even dishonest, to punish 
any individual for refusing to become a 
ward of the Government. 

This is not a funded program. All agree 
it ls actuarially unsound. Many realize that 
the obligations are rapidly approaching, even 
exceeding, our total national worth. It is 
not insurance. It has no guaranty to the 
taxpayer. At this moment it has an obliga- 
tion of between one hundred and seventy- 
five and two hundred billion dollars, with 
less than twenty-two billion so-called reserve 
to meet this obligation. It is difficult for 
anyone to explain how recipients can con- 
tinue to receive not less than six times the 
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amount of their tax, in so-called benefits, 
and in many instances even a hundredfold 
return on their tax. 

There is another point which should be of 
vital importance to every Member of Con- 
gress and especially to the members of this 
committee. You do not want to destroy 
initiative. I am certain you do not believe 
in or desire socialism. Does this not make 
it all the more important that you leave 
the small minority, as a nucleus to oppose 
the ever-increasing Federal control? You 
do not want to destroy ell opposition to the 
ever-expanding power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, The number is small. 

The minority is an important group. 
Many feel, however, that Congress has ac- 
cepted the idea that might makes right. 
Many believe that Congress does not care 
for the rights of the minority, They point 
to such measures as these to emphasize their 
position. But you, gentlemen, are charged 
with the right and responsibility of uphold- 
ing the rights of the minority, even if it is 
a minority of one. It is your sacred duty 
to do so. The utilization for force, coer- 
cion, to beat down the minority is not right 
and can never be right. It can be given 
statutory legality but it cannot be made con- 
stitutionally or morally right. 

This protest is made, in spite of our favor- 
able position, since we, as physicians, feel 
that we have a citizenship responsibility 
which precedes and even surpasses our pro- 
fessional responsibilities to the community. 
We would be grossly remiss in our duties and 
obligations to our fellowmen—other profes- 
sionals, other self-employed—and all other 
citizens, if we did not state our opposition 
to this type of program. After all—we are 
all citizens together, and that which hurts 
any citizen hurts every citizen. Liberty is 
not divisible. 


Nevada Miners Helped by 83d Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFTON (CLIFF) YOUNG 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, for nearly 
a century the rugged hills of Nevada 
have poured forth mineral wealth in 
abundance. Indeed, so fabulous were 
shipments of precious metals from Vir- 
ginia City and other mines in my State 
that the impact of this newly mined 
wealth was felt in foreign capitals. 

Historians say the European nations 
commanding top positions in world 
monetary circles viewed with alarm the 
immense silver production from the 
Comstock lode. Their efforts to demon- 
etize silver were eventually crowned 
with success by the enactment of leg- 
islation that came to be known as the 
crime of 1873. Thereafter, the price of 
silver declined; and numerous western 
mines were closed. 

During the past several decades, for- 
eign influence has again exerted its bane- 
ful effects on western mining. At pres- 
ent the chief concern is not the pro- 
duction of silver or precious metals, but 
the production of lead, zinc, mercury, 
and strategic minerals vital to national 
security. The harmful influence is in 
the form of imports which threaten the 
very existence of important segments of 
the American mining industry. 
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There are some in our country who 
say that we should obtain our minerals 
abroad and thereby conserve the limited 
Quantities we have in this country. Still 
Others say we must trade with other na- 
tions or lose our friends in foreign lands. 

atever the reasons for supporting the 
Purchase of metals abroad, records show 
that from January 1, 1951, to June 1, 
1953, nearly $180 million was spent by 
Our Government in developing and ex- 
Ploiting mineral resources in foreign 
Countries. In the same period the De- 
fense Minerals Exploration Administra- 
tion, which was set up to encourage min- 
€ral development in our country, spent 
less than $25 million. 

Mr. Speaker, while at first glance the 
&rguments in favor of securing our met- 
als from foreign countries may appear 
Sound, they do not stand up under care- 
ful analysis. 

First. If we depend largely on foreign 
Sources, then in time of war these sources 
of supply may not be accessible—or 
Worse—they may even fall into enemy 
hands. We do not depend on foreign 
munitions factories for our grenades 
&nd shells and bombs. Strategic min- 
erals are of-no less importance to our 
National security program. 

Second. Experience shows that as our 
dependency on foreign sources increases, 
the price of minerals that we buy shows 
& corresponding rise. What was a de- 
ceptive bargain initially becomes an ever 
More costly expedient. 

Third. America is far from being a 
have-not nation in the field of mineral 
Tesources, as some people advancing this 
€conomic theory would have us believe. 
We have only scratched the surface of 
metal reserves. To develop our domestic 
Sources we must stimulate exploratory 
and development work; we must furnish 
Prospectors with incentives; we must en- 
Courage additional investment. These 
things cannot be done without a sound, 
well-defined, long-range mineral pro- 
gram. 

Fourth. Friends and allies are neces- 
sary in a world confronted by a Commu- 
nist menace, but we should not buy them 
at the sacrifice of a sturdy domestic 
mining industry, which is capable of sup- 
plying our wartime needs in conjunction 
With a sound stockpiling program. This 
is too great a price to pay. 

There are those who say that if Amer- 
ican mines cannot compete with foreign 
Producers, it is against our national eco- 
Nomic interest to give them protection 
from imports. They do not consider the 
many factors which place the American 
mining industry at a disadvantage, no 
matter how efficient its operations, no 
Matter how rich the ore bodies, no mat- 
ter how sound the management. Foreign 
Producers have at their disposal an 
arsenal of economic weapons not avail- 
able to American miners operating with- 
in the traditional structure of our Amer- 
ican economy, These include currency 
Manipulations, international cartels, na- 
tionalized industries which can place the 
total resources of a country behind its 
exports, and low-cost labor which re- 
ceives in some cases one-tenth of the 
Wages paid in this country. Against this 
formidable array of economic weapons, 
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all foreign to our way of life, American 
miners have no hope whatsoever of com- 
peting successfully. Without protection 
our mines become mere puppets, opening 
and closing as the economic strings are 
loosened or pulled by foreign interests. 

I am pleased to report a change in the 
policy followed by our Government in 
past years, which showed more apparent 
concern for mining welfare in foreign 
lands than in our country. This previous 
policy was well illustrated by the state- 
ment made by former President Truman 
when he signed the Strategic and Critical 
Materials Stockpiling Act. His state- 
ment revealed that the previous admin- 
istration had little regard for the welfare 
of the domestic mining industry. Mr. 
Truman said: 

It is only because of the overriding Impor- 
tance of this purpose that I am able to over- 
come my reluctance to sign a bill which re- 
affirms the application to stockpile purchases 
of the provisions of title III of the act of 
March 3, 1933, known as the Buy-American 
Act * * there can be a serious conflict 
between its provisions and the foreign eco- 
nomic policy which this Government is ac- 
tively pursuing. 


In most instances, the Truman admin- 
istration ignored the provisions of the 
Buy-American Act in making stockpile 
purchases, by declaring that such pur- 
chases were determined.to be inconsist- 
ent with the public interest or the cost 
to be unreasonable. 

I should like to use this opportunity to 
summarize briefly developments occur- 
ing during the past year which are 
grounds for optimism about the mining 
future in this country. 

First. The 83d Congress has discon- 
tinued the practice of spending funds 
to develop mines in foreign countries. 
which will later compete with United 
States producers. Furthermore, Con- 
gress abolished the Metals and Minerals 
Staff of the State Department and di- 
rected that the Department, in dealing 
with the metals and minerals program, 
should look to the Interior Department 
for information and policy guidance. 

Second. Congress in the past 2 years 
has made the most thorough investiga- 
tion in the history of our country on the 
status of production in the strategic min- 
eral field. This investigation should 
make possible the formulation of recom- 
mendations for a sound, long-range pro- 
gram in the years ahead. 

Third. The President announced early 
this year a new stockpiling program 
based on long-range requirements recog- 
nizing the nonavailability of metals from 
foreign sources and the dangers of in- 
terference with these sources through 
enemy action. The announcement of a 
program to purchase 200,000 tons of 
lead and 300,000 tons of zinc in newly 
mined ore from domestic sources during 
the next few months is further evidence 
of concern for the welfare of this indus- 
try. Such a measure is, of course, a 
short-range policy, but it should help 
sustain lead and zinc producers until a 
long-range policy of quota limitation 
against foreign imports—or a flexible 
tariff—can be developed. 

Fourth. A determined effort is under 
way to return our currency to the gold 
standard. Our departure from this 
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helpful restraint against infiation is the 
cause of many of our monetary ailments 
today. For the first time in many years 
there are strong forces in Washington 
working for the return of the gold 
standard. 

Fifth. The 83d Congress passed legis- 
lation in the field of taxation providing 
for greater depletion allowances and de- 
ductions for cost of exploration, both of 
which should stimulate mining activities, 

Sixth. In the Department of the In- 
terior a new concern for the welfare of 
the western mining industry has been 
evidenced. A thorough study of the op- 
erations and organization of the Bureau 
of Mines has been completed. This 
should result not only in greater efi- 
ciency, but in better service. 

Seventh. A Minerals Policy Commis- 
sion of Cabinet level has been appointed 
to work out a minerals policy for our 
country. It is hoped that the recom- 
mendations of this Commission will con- 
tain elements of a long-range program 
and a discontinuance of the day-to-day 
operations causing such uncertainty in 
the past. The program of geological 
survey in Nevada has already been 
greatly accelerated. 

Eighth. A multiple-mineral develop- 
ment bill was enacted which will open 
additional lands for mining claims in 
Nevada and eliminate doubts heretofore 
arising over the validity of claims based 
on a discovery of uranium. Because of 
the complex nature of this bill, which 
changes basic mining law, I prepared 
a summary of it for Nevada miners. 
Copies have been sent to each county 
recorder in our State for distribution 
when mining claimants file their affi- 
davits of performance of annual assess- 
ment work. Additional copies are avail- 
able from my office. 

Mr. Speaker, these are the highlights 
of advances in the mining fleld during 
the past year. While much remains to 
be done, we have made significant prog- 
ress in the right direction. I join with 
other Congressmen from mining States 
in expressing hope that our Government 
will continue its progress in formulat- 
ing a sound, long-range mineral pro- 
gram, giving not only sorely needed sta- 
bility to American miners, but also com- 
plete assurance to those responsible for 
national security that minerals neces- 
sary for free-world defense will be 
available in the event of a national 
emergency. 


The Pennsylvania State Employment 
Service Is Another Prophet of Doom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. VERA BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mrs. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
the same day the President was declar- 
ing how sick and tired he was of listen- 
ing to what he termed “the prophets of 
doom,” the Pennsylvania State Employ- 
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ment Service released the July Pitts- 
burgh Labor Market Letter. This letter 
covers a four-county labor market area 
Allegheny - Beaver - Washington - West- 
moreland—and the lead paragraph is en- 
titled “Recession Continued Through 
July.” The paragraph reads as follows: 

Unemployment, estimated at 86,000 in 
July, tripled the year ago level of 28,000. 
The recent rise has resulted from layoffs in 
major industries and also because approxi- 
mately 8,000 new entrants to the labor 
market were unable to secure work. In pre- 
vious summers, students or graduates were 
able to find temporary vacation jobs or 
permanent work. Such openings are not 
available now because of the large number 
of regular workers laid off in various indus- 
tries. 


Tax Reform and Other Achievements of 
the Eisenhower Administraticn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, perhaps the most notable ac- 
complishment of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration has been the tax-reduction bill, 
a monumental act that grants benefits 
to every citizen in every walk of life. 

Because it covers so many situations, 
I feel my constituents in the 30th District 
of California would appreciate knowing 
the more salient features of this bill. I 
am going to list them here, but first, I 
want briefly to review the significant per- 
formance of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, which, since January 1, 1953: 

Acted resolutely to stop the war in Ko- 
rea and put an end to the casualty lists. 

Ended burdensome price and economic 

controls and gave our people more free- 
dom. 

Stabilized the dollar and the soaring 
cost-of-living that had increased 50 per- 
cent in 10 years. 

Gave industry incentives to provide 
new jobs, and to build a sound peacetime 
economy. 

Returned ownership of the tidelands, 
with valuable oil reserves, back to the 
States. 

Cut taxes $7.4 billion—including a 10- 
percent income tax cut—the greatest 
total cut in history. 

Reorganized our military defense with 
new emphasis on air power, including 
naval air. 

Took courageous action on farm sur- 
pluses in an attempt to end mounting 
excesses. 

Revised the Housing bill to provide bet- 
ter terms and specia! provisions for mili- 
tary. 

Gave increased benefits to social- 
security recipients and disabled veterans. 

Passed stringent anti-Communist laws 
and eliminated disloyal workers from the 
Government. 

As San Diego's Representative in Con- 
gress, I naturally had a special interest 
in legislation and administrative de- 
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cisions that benefited the area. These 
are some I worked on: 

Federal Narcotics Office established in 
San Diego for the first time. 

Mission Bay channel dredging appro- 
priation of $750,000 to end the bottle- 
neck there. 

Additional beds at the Naval Hospital 
for veterans of San Diego County, 

Additional judgeship for the San Diego 
area, including $220,000 for new court- 
room. 2 

Fisherman's Protective Act to help our 
tuna fishermen regain their freedom of 
the seas. 

Extension and revision of legislation 
to bring over $10 million to San Diego 
schools. t 

Simplified customs clearance for boats 
entering and leaving Mexico via our port. 

Sale of Linda Vista homes to the oc- 
cupants, and elimination of temporary 
housing. 

Awarding of the F-102 contract at San 
Diego by insisting on condemned lease of 
plant 2. 

Wetback control bill to provide orderly 
system and control of Mexican workers. 

Fifteen million dollar naval construc- 
tion authorizations and appropriations 
for this area. 

Action by Maritime Administration in 
reducing rates, $5 per ton at port of San 
Diego. 

Inclusion of San Diego in proposed 
sea-water conversion program. 

Stabilization of employment at naval 
station, repair facility, and naval air 
station. 

Repeal of Thomas rider and passage of 
vital fringe benefits laws for Federal 
workers. 

Increase of military household goods 
allowance, and repeal of restrictions on 
retirement. š 

Three new harbor patrol boats to the 
San Diego Coast Guard station. 

The 83d Congress has given the tax- 
payers of this country more tax relief 
than at any time in the history of our 
country. 

DEPENDENTS 

First. A parent can claim a deduction 
of $600 for each child regardless of the 
child’s earnings if the child is under 19 
and the parent continues to furnish more 
than half the child’s support. 

Second. A parent can also claim the 
$600 dependency deduction for a child 
over 18 regardless of the child's earnings 
if the child is attending school or college, 
or receiving on-the-farm training, and 
the parent continues to furnish more 
than half the child's support. 

Third. An aged parent or other de- 
pendent cared for by several members 
of a family can be claimed as a deduction 
by one of the members of the family. 

Fourth. A taxpayer can claim a $600 
dependency deduction for a foster child. 

Fifth. A taxpayer can claim a $600 
dependency deduction for a child await- 
ing adoption. 

Sixth. A taxpayer can claim a $600 
dependency deduction for any other per- 
son, regardless of relationship, if the tax- 
payer supports that person in his home. 

Seventh. A taxpayer can claim a $600 
dependency deduction for a cousin who 
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is institutionalized because of physical 
or mental disability. 

Savings to taxpayers, $85 million. 

CHILD-CARE EXPENSES 
First. Single working parents, such as 
a widow, are allowed a deduction up to 
$600 for the expense of child-care for 
children up to 12 years of age. 

Second. The same deduction is al- 
lowed for a married woman who must 
work because her husband is incapaci- 
tated. 

Third. The same deduction is allowed 
with respect to any dependent, regard- 
less of age, who is mentally or physically 
incapable of caring for himself. 

Fourth. A similar deduction is allowed 
a married woman if the combined income 
of her husband and herself does not ex- 
ceed $5,100. 

Savings to taxpayers, $130 million. 

MEDICAL EXPENSES 

First. Medical expenses can be de- 
ducted when they exceed 3 percent of 
income, instead of 5 percent as under 
present law. 

Second. Example: A family with $3,000 
gross income and medical expenses of 
$150 will be able to deduct $60. The same 
family can deduct nothing today. 

Third. The bill doubles the present 
maximum limit on the amount that can 
be deducted. 

Savings to taxpayers, $80 million. 

HEAD OF FAMILY 

First. A single taxpayer who has a de- 
pendent son or daughter will be entitled 
during the first 2 years after the death 
of his spouse to the same income-split- 
ting privilege as is accorded married 
couples. 

Second. A single individual can re- 
ceive half the benefits of income split- 
ting if he has a dependent parent and if 
the taxpayer maintains a household for 
the father or mother. 

Savings to the taxpayers, $11 million. 

RETIREMENT INCOME CREDIT 

First. All retired people 65 and over, 
including schoolteachers, firemen, po- 
licemen, and civil servants, will in effect 
be exempt on all retirement income up 
to $1,200. This will mean a tax reduc- 
tion for these retired people of up to 
$240 a year. 

Second. Example: A retired single in- 
dividual over 65 who has a total retire- 
ment income of $3,000 today pays about 
$300 in income tax. Under the bill, his 
tax is reduced to $60—a saving of $240. 

Third. The same exemption will ex- 
tend to individuals under 65 if they re- 
ceive a pension from a public-retirement 
system, such as do teachers. 

Savings to taxpayers, $141 million. 

CREDIT PURCHASES 

This bill allows a deduction for inter- 
est up to 6 percent on installment 
purchases. 

Total saving to taxpayers, $10 million. 

~ CHARITABLE CONTRIBUTIONS 

This bill increases from 20 to 30 per- 
cent the allowable deduction for chari- 
table contributions to churches, hospi- 
tals, and educational institutions. 

Total saving to taxpayers. $25 million. 
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AID TO FARMERS 


First. Deductions up to 25 percent of 
farm income are allowed for soil and 
Water conservation. 

Second. The bill permits more rapid 
Writeoff of the expense of farm ma- 

ry, equipment, and construction. 

Third. Removes tax on the proceeds 
ol the sale of cattle when the sale is 
necessitated by disease. 

Savings to taxpayers, $10 million. 


SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT PLANS 


First. Premiums paid by employers to 
th and accident plans will not be 
taxable to their employees. 

Second. All accident and health bene- 
fits paid as reimbursement for actual 
Medical expenses to employees, their 
Wives, or children, are completely ex- 
empted from tax. 

Third. Payments to employees for loss 
of wages due to injury or illness are 
exempted up to $100 a week. 

Savings to taxpayers: No estimate 
Possible. — 

DEATH BENEFITS 

The bill exempts all death benefits up 
to $5,000 paid by an employer to the 
Widow or other beneficiary of an 
employee. 

Savings to taxpayers: 
Possible. 

PENSIONS AND ANNUITIES 


In addition to the $1,200 exemption 
extended to retirement income, the bill 
also provides a simpler method for tax- 
ation of pensions and annuities, ends 
annual 3-percent tax paid on annuities, 
and provides instead a method of com- 
Puting tax on basis of cost divided by 
years of life expectancy. 

Savings to taxpayers, $10 million. 


DIVIDEND CREDIT © 


First. Excludes first $50 in dividends 
from taxation and provides a credit 
against tax equal to 4 percent of the 
balance. 

Second. Example: An individual with 
$50 or less in dividends from his savings 
will be entirely exempt from tax on that 
amount. 

Third. Example: An individual with 
$250 in dividends from his savings will 
exclude the first $50 entirely, and then 
reduce his total tax by $8—4 percent of 
the balance of $200. 

Savings to taxpayers, $204 million. 

DEPRECIATION 


The bill will permit the more liberal 
Writeoff of the cost of new equipment. 
For example, in the first year of life of 
New equipment the taxpayer will be 
able to write off twice the amount now 
allowed. 

Savings to taxpayers, $375 million, of 
which $75 million represents savings to 
individuals, such as farmers, shop- 
keepers, and salesmen. 

DECLARATIONS OF ESTIMATED TAX 


The requirements are eased for filing 
declarations of estimated tax. Upward 
of a million taxpayers will be relieved of 
the present requirement for filing. 

FILING TAX RETURNS 


Tax returns will be due April 15 
instead of March 15, giving taxpayers 
1 additional month in which to prepare 


No estimate 
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their final tax returns and make their 
final tax payments, 
RESEARCH AND EXPERIMENTATION 


The bill grants taxpayers an option 
to either deduct as an expense or to 
amortize research and experimental 
expenditures. 

No revenue estimate possible. The 
provision is designed to encourage busi- 
ness research, with the objective of 
creating new products, new processes, 
and new jobs. 

METHODS OF ACCOUNTING 


The bill brings tax accounting rules 
into harmony with business accounting, 
thereby eliminating to a great extent 
two sets of books. It provides realistic 
computation of net income for tax pur- 
poses, in conformity with sound busi- 
ness practices. 

Savings to taxpayers, $47 million. 

DEPLETION 


The bill increases the rate of percent- 
age depletion on a variety of critical 
and strategic minerals in order to en- 
courage the development of domestic 
sources of supply. 

Savings to taxpayers, $34 million. 

PARTNERSHIPS 


First. The bill adopts comprehensive 
provisions concerning the tax treatment 
of partners and partnerships in order to 
remove confusion of existing law. Prin- 
cipal objectives are simplicity, flexibility, 
and equity between partners. 

Second. Certain proprietorship and 
partnerships are given the option to be 
taxed as corporations. 

Savings to taxpayers, $20 million. 

INVENTIONS 


The bill extends capital-gains treat- 
ment to proceeds realized by an inventor 
on the sale or exchange of a patent. 

No revenue estimate possible. The 
new provision is designed to encourage 
invention and thereby promote a healthy 
economy and an improving standard of 
living. 

NET OPERATING LOSS 

The bill extends the net operating loss 
carryback to 2 years and makes certain 
other adjustments. 

Savings to taxpayers, $120 million. 

LIVE INSURANCE 

The bill lessens the estate tax on the 
proceeds of certin life-insurance pol- 
icies. 

Savings to individual taxpayers, $25 
million, x 

CONSOLIDATED RETURNS 

The bill removes the 2-percent penalty 
tax with respect to consolidated returns 
filed by regulated public utilities. 

Savings to taxpayers, $35 million. 

IMPROPER ACCUMULATIONS 

The bill eases the penalty tax on cer- 
tain accumulated earnings in order that 
business, especially small businesses, 
may have greater freedom in retaining 
their funds for legitimate business pur- 
poses. 

Savings to taxpayers, $10 million. 
CORPORATION INCOME TAX 

The bill extends for 1 year the present 

52-percent corporation income tax. 
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The total increase in revenue, $1.2 
billion. 
REPUBLICAN ACTION FOR TAXPAYERS 


The 10-percent reduction in Federal 
income taxes which went into effect last 
January 1 saves individual taxpayers a 
total of $3 billion annually. This tax 
cut would not have been possible if the 
Congress and the administration had not 
cut the Truman budget for fiscal 1954 by 
$12 billion. 

Nor would the $2 billion tax saving by 
elimination of the excess-profits tax 
have been possible without this budget 
cutting. 

The Republican excise-tax reduction 
law saves taxpayers an additional $1 
billion. 

The Tax Revision Act will save tax- 
payers $1,400,000,600. 

A total of $827 million of this tax sav- 
ing is for individuals. The remainder, 
$536 million, is tax relief for business. 

The overall tax-cut program will save 
$7,400,000,000. Of this amount, individ- 
uals receive an overall total tax saving 
of $4,700,000,000. The tax savings so 
far surpass any previous total in the 
history of Congress, 


Report to the People of the Sixth District 
by Hon. DeWitt S. Hyde, of Mary- 
land 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DeWITT S. HYDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I have made 
a report to the voters of the Sixth Con- 
gressional District of Maryland on my 
voting record during the 2d session of 
the 83d Congress. At this time, I would 
like to make a short report on my work 
and some of the things I was able to 
accomplish during my first term in Con- 
gress, 

I was fortunate enough to have 11 of 
my own bills enacted into law. So far as 
we have been able to discover from the 
record, which is not complete at this 
time, we succeeded in enacting more of 
our own bilis into law than any other 
freshman Congressman; we do know 
that was true so far as the first session 
Was concerned. 

For the benefit of the Sixth District 
of Maryland, one of my bills enacted into 
law will permit the industries and mu- 
nicipalities of Maryland to have access to 
and use of the water in the Potomac 
River by giving authority to the Depart- 
ment of Interior to grant rights-of-way 
across the canal. 

Another bill provides for the transfer 
of national park lands in Frederick 
County. It permits a consolidation of 
Federal holdings through an exchange 
for lands owned by the Church of the 
Brethren. The church owns two tracts 
in the area, separated from each other 
by Government-owned tracts, therefore 
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the bill is of benefit to the Church of the 
Brethren and to the Federal Govern- 
ment, 3 

We also introduced a bill providing for 
a metropolitan area transit commission 
to regulate public transportation in the 
Washington metropolitan area, This bill 
was passed by Congress in the form of 
an amendment to another bill which had 
been introduced on this subject. 

We had adopted by the Public Works 
Committee, a resolution providing for a 
review of records and surveys to deter- 
mine what might be done at the Savage 
River Dam and Reservoir to provide a 
water supply for the town of Western- 
port. 

As a member of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee and of Subcommittee No. 1 of that 
committee, we handled all of the major 
bills dealing with the control of com- 
munism. An examination of the record 
will show that I took a major part in 
the action on the floor of the House 
which resulted in the favorable adoption 
of the bill to control espionage and sab- 
otage; the bill to grant immunity in sub- 
versive investigations before congres- 
sional committees and the so-called 
wiretapping evidence bill. 

I was also a member of the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia which 
is an important committee to western 
Maryland because of its control over 
laws dealing with the Washington milk- 
shed. As a member of this committee I 
introduced six bills which became law 
and which are of vital importance to 
residents of Maryland who have busi- 
nesses or business connections in the Na- 
tion’s Capital. 

There are, of course, many other ma- 
jor pieces of legislation on which I took 
an active part either before committees 
or on the floor of the House. Some of 
these are: The railroad retirement bill, 
a bill to outlaw the Communist Party, 
a bill of benefit to labor-surplus areas 
by authorizing loans to assist in build- 
ing industrial plants—incidentally, we 
also introduced a bill to help obtain Gov- 
ernment contracts for labor-surplus 
areas and we were happy to see that as 
a result of such congressional proposals, 
the President executed directives which 
were helpful in locating the new Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co. in Allegany Coun- 
ty. Other bills on which I took an ac- 
tive part were a bill to continue the 
flood-control project in Allegany Coun- 
ty; the control of slum areas in the Na- 
tion’s Capital; a bill to repeal the 15 
percent transportation tax—this was cut 
to 10 percent in the excise-tax bill: a 
bill to provide assistance to federally im- 
pacted areas in school construction; a 
bill for which I was coauthor and which 
became law to authorize the District of 
Columbia to enter into civil-defense 
ecmpacts—this will allow cooperation 
between District and Maryland officials. 

While engaged in this heavy legisla- 
tive schedule, our office has managed to 
handle the problems of hundreds of resi- 
dents of the Sixth Congressional Dis- 
trict involving the Federal Government. 

We are grateful to the people of the 
Sixth District of Maryland for the op- 
portunity to serve them and the Nation 
as a Member of the United States House 
of Representatives. 
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Former President Harry S. Truman Re- 
ceives Awards of the Eloy Alfaro Inter- 
national Foundation, Honorary Life 
Membership in the National Council of 
Business and Professional Men, Inc., 
and the American International Acad- 


emy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I insert 
highlights of the proceedings of the na- 
tional council on the occasion of the 70th 
birthday of former President Harry S. 
Truman, at which the El Alfaro Grand 
Cross and Citation, honorary life mem- 
bership in the national council, and hon- 
orary life membership and the star and 
cross of the American International 
Academy, were bestowed upon him, on 
Saturday, May 8, 1954, in the Waldorf- 
Astoria Towers, in the presence of the 
officers and members of the national 
council. 


I am particularly happy to make note 
of this occasion, since it gives me the op- 
portunity of doing honor to our former 
President, the Honorable Harry S. Tru- 
man, and to the National Council of 
Business and Professional Men, which 
has associated itself with the magnificent 
work of the Eloy Alfaro International 
Foundation and the American Interna- 
tional Academy toward peace and dem- 
ocracy. 

Mr. Herman A. Bayern, American 
provost of the Eloy Alfaro International 
Foundation, made the opening remarks, 
and addressed himself in part to Mr, 
Truman, as follows: 

You have been an astute administrator of 
the affairs of our country. You have been a 
valiant leader in the struggle to stem the 
onrushing tide of militant atheism that 
threatens the peace of the world. Your 
vision has sustained the spiritual bulwark of 
our civilization. Your concern has been 
with the welfare of the common man of this 
and other countries of the world. You have 
sounded the call to sustain the dignity of 
man, wherever and whenever it has been 
threatened. With impartial Judgment, yet 
with great loyalty to those who have sus- 
tained your aims, you have furthered the 
social weal of the vast masses of the people 
of this country and the whole world. 

To you, champion of the rights of man and 
the finest ideals of America, we are greatly 
honored to present this grand cross and 
citation, as you particulary personify those 
cardinal virtues and ideals which Eloy Alfaro 
fought and died for in his struggle to eman- 
cipate the common man. 


Señor Humberto Calamari, personal 
representative to His Excellency, Eusebio 
A. Morales, made the first award; a bi- 
ribboned Grand Cross and Citation, in- 
scribed in Spanish with appropriate re- 
marks concerning the great appreciation 
Latin America has for the outstanding 
advancement achieved by Mr. Truman 
in promoting and cementing the friend- 
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ship between Latin America and the 
United States. 

The Honorable Aaron Frank, presi- 
dent of the national council, and for- 
mer deputy police commissioner of the 
city of New York, awarded Mr. Truman 
honorary life membership in the na- 
tional council, in recognition of his in- 
tellectual distinction, scholarship, and 
accomplishment, as a humanitarian, 
statesman, and philosopher. 

The final award and citations were 
made by Dr. Harry Cohen, provost, 
American International Academy, dur- 
ing which he made the following re- 
marks to Mr, Truman: 

This academy, that I have the honor to 
represent, received its charter in Washing- 
ton over 50 years ago. Included in its mem- 
bership are many illustrious names from all 
over the world. It is a world organization of 
famous scholars. I hope that when the 
Harry S. Truman Library is completed, you 
will find a worthy place for these citations 
among your souvenirs. I hope that the 
good Lord will grant you many, many happy 
years of health, life, and happiness, so that 
you may continue to carry on with your won- 
derful work, 


The Honorable Harry S. Truman, in 
accepting these honors, made this ad- 
dress: 

Thank you, Mr. Bayern, Commissioner 
Prank, Dr. Harry Cohen, and ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the national council. I am over- 
whelmed with these great honors which you 
have bestowed upon me, for which please 
accept my sincere thanks and gratitude, It 
is very kind of all of you to join with me in 
celebrating my 70th birthday. Brother 
Colon Eloy Elfaro, director general of the 
foundation, and I, were active in promoting 
the Simon Bolivar Memorial Foundation, at 
the time I was in the Senate and Mr, Alfaro 
was the Ambassador from Ecuador, in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Sr. Diogenes Escalante, the 
Ambassador of Venezuela in Washington, was 
first vice president, and my good friend, 
Colon Eloy Alfaro was second vice president. 
Ambassador Escalante was recalled by his 
government. I went to the White House, 
and Colon Eloy Alfaro then did all the work 
of the Bolivar Foundation, 

I recall, too, that we both made the trip 
to Missouri in connection with the cere- 
monies in commemorating the presentation 
of the statue of Bolivar that the Govern- 
ment of Venezuela had presented for the 
erection in the town of Bolivar, Mo. on July 
5, 1948. 

Let me say that in the world struggle to 
consolidate the ideals of democracy, the 
American Continent has contributed the 
philosophy, the work—and what is more 
the herole sacrifice of its most representa- 
tive citizens, Ranked with Bolivar, Lincoln, 
Jefferson, Jackson, Roosevelt, Marti, and 
other immortal American martyrs in the 
world struggle for the institution of the prin- 
ciples of democracy, Eloy Alfaro occupies an 
outstanding position for his great heart, and 
his great mind, dedicated completely to the 
defense of the less privileged. 

Inspired by the work of this great Ameri- 
can patriot, the Eloy Alfaro International 
Foundation has instituted a decoration 
which is awarded to men in the fields of 
public affairs, education, science and re- 
ligion, who dedicate their lives to eternal 
vigilance over human rights—sacred patri- 
mony of mankind. 

I shall always cherish these awards and 
citations, and I again express my great ap- 
preciation for your kindness in conferring 
all these honors on me, from the bottom of 
my heart. May God bless us all and bring 
peace on earth and good will to all men. 
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Mr. Theodore Fred Kuper, chairman 
of the legislative committee and vice 
president of the national council, called 
upon all present to sing Happy Birth- 
day, which everyone present sang 
heartily. 


Impressions of Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr, 
Speaker, Mr. Henry Crosby, of Green- 
Ville, Miss., a member of the Board of 
Supervisors of Washington County, 
Miss., recently returned from an extend- 
ed visit to Europe. Mr. Crosby’s report 
on the trip,.as reported in the Missis- 
ippi Pilot, is such a thoughtful one that, 
under unanimous consent, I include it 
in the Recorp in order that my col- 
leagues might have an opportunity to 
read it. His report follows: 

“Stability is what Europeans in all walks 
of life have more of than we Americans,” 
Henry Crosby said the other night on his 
re turn from a summer tour of Europe. 

The county supervisor and civic leader and 
his wife toured the British Isles, the channel 
countries, and Scandinavia. Mrs. Crosby re- 
Mained in England an extra week after her 
husband came back to the States on a 
BOAC flight. She was to return home by 
ocean liner Tuesday. 

“Europeans have more stability than 
Americans because most of them have their 
roots so deep in the places where they live. 
Some of the families have lived over 200 
Years in one house. 

“They feel a sense of security in living in 
the same houses, walking in the same streets, 
and farming the same fields or working at 
the same trades as their ancestors.” 

Crosby added that he noticed too that no 
Job is taken as one without dignity, “The 
doorman of a hotel stands at his post as 
though his job is the most important one he 
can have. He is proud of his job, and, unlike 
impatient Americans, plans to make it a life- 
time career by doing the job well. 

“It is the same with the chimney sweepers 
of London, the waiters in French cafes, and 
the bus drivers traveling Italian highways. 
They see their jobs as being important; and 
at times they are almost pompous in per- 
forming their everyday duties. 

“It was evident too that they felt com- 
pelled to give an honest day's work in their 
employment. Work is the accepted rule of 
the people I saw in Europe. They expect to 
work, and try to do their best.” 

He pointed out that the State of Missis- 
zippi could get Inspiration from the beauti- 
ful crops of grain, sugar beets, potatoes, and 
Vegetables raised with a minimum of equip- 
ment and mostly by hand labor in the Euro- 
pean countries. i 

“Since the last war there has been little 
money with which to buy farm equipment 
(the little they do use) and horses and cattle. 
These three having been largely confiscated 
or destroyed during the war. Many of the 
horses and their cattle were slaughtered for 
meat. 

“On many highways in Italy I saw oxcarts 
loaded with hay being pulled by oxen. Sev- 
eral were pulled by Holstein cows on the way 
home to be milked. They are trying to build 
up their herds again, but that will take years 
of striving.” 
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Europeans’ consciousness of the unusual 
weather conditions, from too much rain, was 
illustrated by an elderly Irishman, whom 
the Crosbys met at an agricultural fair in 
southern Ireland. 

“He engaged us In conversation, and spoke 
out against ‘the blasted American atomic 
bomb,’ and blamed it for ruining his vege- 
table garden. 

“They fail to realize that the bomb is be- 
ing perfected for the preservation of their 
gardens, homes, and themselves. 

“We found apprehension over Russian ex- 
pansion in all the countries we visited. Yet 
they expressed fear that by being impulsive 
America would cause another world war. 
‘We simply cannot go it,’ they maintain. 

“While we were in England we found that 
the English press was playing up the fact 
that English world leaders can curb the 
United States and Russia can curb China, 
and in that way Russia and Engiand will save 
the world from an international conflict. 
England is all for trade since trade is her 
life's blood. 

“People on the street in England have 
been sold the idea that if Americans would 
go through the ravages of a war in the United 
States, Americans would be less eager for a 
world conflict now. 

“They fail to realize that the United States 
does not want a war, nor do we want slavery 
under Russian rule; so the United States is 
standing its ground against the Communists. 

“During the current period England and 
France feel it is necessary to negotiate with 
Russia and its satellites to preserve the un- 
certain peace we have at the present time. 
Under their lead in the negotiations the 
West contimues to make concessions desired 
by the Communists; but they profess this 
is the only way to survive.” 

The county political leader brought out 
that his visit to England made him more 
understanding of the British attitude that 
anything beats nothingness. “England has 
an area the same square miles as Mississippi, 
and is crowded with 40 million people. It 
would take only one hydrogen bomb and the 
thousand years of England's history would 
be ended. The English are very conscious 
and concerned about that simple fact. 

“England is sacred to the Britsh people 
like Paris is sacred to the French. So they 
are willing to make any kind of concession 
in order to preserve their first loves. 

“Somehow, they don't seem to realize that 
we're no more willing to send our sons to 
war and pay the expense of war than they 
are. But the difference in the English view- 
point and the American, Canadian, 
Australian viewpoint is that where the Eng- 
lish fear total destruction, the latter three 
nations fear slavery. 

“The American, the Canadian and the 
Australian doubt that their countries could 
be destroyed by bombings, because of their 
vast spaces; but the English envisage their 
small country as disappearing under the At- 
lantio Ocean to join the lost city of Atlantis 
after one hydrogen bomb. 

“The discussions of Churchill and French 
Premier Mendes-France are motivated by 
that kind of thinking.” 

He stated that, judging from natives 
talked with in Norway and Denmark, that 
the people of those two countries do not want 
war either, “but they, like the Americans, 
abhor the idea of slavery. 

“Sweden, located close to Russia, is still 
playing the neutral game like it did during 
World War IJ, but Sweden at heart is on 
our side.” 

Crosby said it was gratifying to see at first 
hand the splendid recovery Europe has made 
since World War II. “Meat rationing went 
off in England while we were there. New 
buildings, bullt during the past 9 years, were 
pointed out to us; and the main damage from 
the German bombings has been repaired. 
And it was the same over most of Europe, 
though less so in the interior of France. 
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“France nas made a slower recovery, largely 
due to the instability of the vacillating 
French Governments, strikes of labor, and 
lack of determination. Many of the public 
buildings, other than those in the war, were 
in bad need of repairs. 

“It’s a truism in Europe that France can- 
not be depended upon to fight wholeheart- 
edly now. I believe that this is a combina- 
tion of two factors: The nature of the people 
and bad government. 

“They are pleasure minded, especially in 
the cities. Frenchmen generally worship the 
city of Paris in a pagan way. That was partly 
the reason, I am told, the nation capitulated 
so quickly when the Germans began to at- 
tack the country at the beginning of World 
War II. They wanted more than anything to 
save Paris from bomb damage. This later 
galled the English and even the Germans, 
because so many of their own cities were de- 
stroyed, while Paris was preserved intact with 
all of its beauty. 

“Denmark, the Netherlands, Belgium, and 
Norway suffered almost as heavily as France 
during the last war. They were also occu- 
pied for the duration; but you can hardly 
find any signs of war damage in those coun- 
tries. They have worked like beavers in 
thelr determination to build back.“ 

He remarked that the rank and file of 
people over Europe appreciate what the 
Marshall plan has done in aiding European 
recovery. “Take Norway, for instance. The 
Germans made a ‘scorched earth’ retreat 
from that country near the end of the war 
and left the northern part of the nation 
almost destitute. The Marshall plan has 
helped Norway to get back on its feet and 
meet its own needs. 

“Incidentally, I asked what happened to 
the Norwegian traitor Quisling (whose name 
became a synonym for all World War II 
traitors and collaborators). My guide re- 
plied simply, We shot him.“ 

“We found, in conversations with guides, 
waiters, and natives in France, Denmark, 
and Italy that they are mortally afraid of 
German rearmament, and insist the United 
States must be responsible for German con- 
duct on their borders. 

“The Italians eepecially abhor Germany. 
Shortly before the Germans were forced by 
American troops to withdraw from Italy, 
the Germans massacred 300 Itallan soldiers 
and officers, accusing them of not being 
diligent enough in trying to quell an anti- 
German riot. There were many other oc- 
casions like this in Italy. And many of the 
Italians remember.” 

After visiting in Rome, Crosby said it was 
easy to understand why Keats and Shelby 
chose to live there. “The cadence is not as 
exciting in Rome as in Paris; but Rome is a 
stable and a wonderful city. 

“There’s quite a bit of building going on 
now in Rome. There were 100 or more large 
new multiple unit apartments under con- 
struction, and also many offices and stores 
being built.” 

He was interested in viewing the different 
types of highway construction in the coun- 
tries of Europe, most of which had black- 
top and rock roads. “It was amazing to see 
that the Appian Way, leading into Rome, and 
bullt about 10 B. C. was still in good condi- 
tion. Also at Coventy, England, we rode over 
a main highway built by Romans in 50 A. D. 

“I was very much interested also on the 
way the hospitals were handled in the Scan- 
danavian countries through local sick clubs 
and government aid programs. In Italy and 
France, the hospitals were largely maintained 
and staffed by the Catholic orders, With 
them it is a labor of love.“ 

After concluding his tour of Europe, Crosby 
decided that a southern accent “is the best 
gadget you can take with you to Europe. 
Strangely enough, when an European hears a 
southern accent he invariably engages you in 
conversation and tries to add to your pleasure. 
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Many of our most enjoyable experiences came 


to us that way. 

“Now at home I'm to figure out how 
the United States has done all it has done 
since the revolution. So short a time.” 


Record of the 83d Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the 83d 
Congress has come to a close. 

It was the first Republican-controlled 
Congress since the 80th Congress. It 
was the first Republican Congress since 
1929 to serve under a Republican Presi- 
dent. 

Unlike the 80th Congress, the 83d 
Congress has given no one justification 
to refer to it as a do nothing” Congress. 
As a matter of fact, with the close of the 
second session, the administration lead- 
ers could very properly point to it as 
having, in varying degrees, accomplished 
a large portion of President Eisenhow- 
er's program. It was an active Congress, 
though slow moving throughout the first 
session and for several months of the 
final session. In the last 3 months, how- 
ever, it became a hard-working Con- 
gress and produced a fair volume of 
work. 

Having said all these things, however, 
I do not wish to convey the impression 
that I was in full agreement with every- 
thing done in the 83d Congress. I found 
it necessary at times to vigorously op- 
pose much of this legislative effort, 
especially when it tended toward the 
ofttime mentioned giveaway program. 
I did, however, support a great deal of 
the administration’s program. I think 
the voting record of the 83d Congress 
will show that I probably gave more sup- 
port to the President's program than 
many of my Republican colleagues from 
the State of Illinois. This, I might add, 
is true of the entire Democratic delega- 
tion from the State of Illinois. 

APPROVED DEMOCRATIC PROGRAMS 


In its accomplishments and achieve- 
ments, the 83d Congress could take little 
credit for originality. Most of its major 
efforts were directed toward the con- 
tinuation of programs initiated in previ- 
ous Democratic administrations under 
President Roosevelt and President Tru- 
man. Among these were; The Mutual 
Security program, housing legislation, 
expansion of social security, unemploy- 
ment insurance, railroad retirement, 
atomic energy, vocational rehabilitation, 
hospital construction, public health 
grant-in-aid, reciprocal trade agree- 
ments, highway construction, and ex- 
tension of other programs created by 
Democratic Congresses. 

I cannot think of a single program 
considered in the 83d Congress which 
was initiated by the new administration 
except its giveaway program, such as 
tidelands oil, the Dixon-Yates contract, 
raids on national parks and forests, an- 
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nounced new policies on reclamation, ir- 
rigation and power, and timberland 
grabs. Many of these did not show 
themselves in the final box score of 
Congress, because an administrative ap- 
proach was used to institute new poli- 
cies in these fields, which, in my opinion, 
were not in the public interest. 

Frequently, however, as in the timber- 
land grab, the grazing grab, and a few 
other grabs, it was necessary that the 
groups, seeking distribution of our na- 
tional resources to private interest, had 
to come to Congress to get what they 
wanted. And, although they came with 
White House approval, we were able to 
muster sufficient support to defeat their 
plans. These defeats rightfully should 
be charged against the President's pro- 
gram. 

REPUBLICANS OPPOSED EISENHOWER 


Major controversies during the 83d 
Congress evolved around increasing the 
debt limit and tax revision, housing, 
flexible price supports in agriculture, 
Taft-Hartley revision, and on the final 
form most of the legislation previously 
mentioned was to take. In most of the 
instances, the Democratic minority was 
found supporting the request of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower while the obstacles and 
major opposition to many of his propo- 
sals were coming from within his own 
party. It was not an infrequent situa- 
tion in the 83d Congress, both the first 
and second session, to find the Demo- 
crats carrying the ball for the White 
House and pushing the enactment of the 
worthwhile sections of the President's 
program. 

The box score on the success of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's program during the 
83d Congress, as announced by the White 
House, is most certainly open to chal- 
lenge. It is ridiculous for White House 
aides to claim that nearly all the legis- 
lation the President asked for was en- 
acted, and more ridiculous still is their 
claim that his batting average in this 
regard was .830 or that he struck out 
only 11 times in 65 tries, as his press sec- 
retary, James C. Hagerty, stated. 

Actually, little of the President’s pro- 
gram was enacted in the form he re- 
quested. In many cases, the only simi- 
larity between the legislation he sug- 
gested and the final bill enacted into 
law was the title. Throughout both ses- 
sions of the Congress, it was apparent 
that administration congressional lead- 
ers either were not clear on the Presi- 
dent's position on housing, social secu- 
rity, atomic energy, reciprocal trades 
agreements, and foreign aid, or they were 
careless in presenting his position in 
floor debate, 

DEMOCRATS TOOK INITIATIVE 


In many cases, the action of both the 
House and the Senate on important parts 
of the administration's legislative pro- 
gram was considered in the Congress it- 
self as defeats for the administration. 
In many more instances the Democratic 
minority took the initiative to save major 
parts of the President's program. On at 
least four different occasions the mi- 
nority embarrassed Republican leader- 
ship in the House into following Demo- 
cratic efforts to enact vital sections of 
legislation requested by the President. 
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It was noted also that the White House 
claimed credit for the enactment of sev- 
eral pieces of veterans legislation. The 
record will show, however, that the ad- 
ministration vigorously opposed the en- 
actment of several. of these veterans’ 
measures, for which it now takes credit, 
to the extent of threatening veto. The 
administration's attitude on H. R. 9020, 
a bill to increase benefits for veterans 
was such as to draw condemnation from 
the National Tribune, regarded as the 
voice of the veterans of the United States. 
It comes in poor grace now for White 
House aides to claim any credit for the 
veterans’ legislation enacted during the 
83d Congress. 

In retrospect, reviewing the first 2 years 
of the new administration, its successes 
and failures, I intend to comment herein 
principally on its legislative program, but 
I do not feel that we can overlook action 
early in the present administration to 
create the “hard dollar.” Nor can we 
overlook the failure of the Republican 
administration to arrest inflationary 
trends or to stop the rising cost of living. 

VALUE OF DOLLAR DECLINES 


Nearing the half-way mark in the 
Eisenhower administration and at the 
end of the first Congress during that ad- 
ministration, we find that the value of 
the dollar is at its lowest mark in history 
and living costs are at an all-time high. 
Quite naturally, these portend serious 
problems for the administration to solve 
in its remaining 2 years. Up to this time, 
and with little hope for success in the 
future, the administration has not been 
able to balance the budget. 

It has increased the national debt to 
$18 billion, which they seek to hide with 
tricky bookkeeping. 

Under previous methods of determin- 
ing the public debt, a $100 savings bond 
was charged as a $100 obligation of the 
Federal Government. Under the Eisen- 
hower administration, the obligation is 
charged as a $75 obligation although at 
its maturity the Government owes the 
holder of that bond $100. With this 
bookkeeping gimmick, the Eisenhower 
debt of $274 billion would be $286 billion, 
$18 billion greater than the $268 billion 
debt under President Truman. 

Undoubtedly in 1952 many people 
turned to President Eisenhower for lead- 
ership with the feeling that he could 
bring unity to the Nation and to the 
world. These must be sorely disap- 
pointed when they look at the lack of 
unity and the steadily increasing con- 
flict among the nations supposed to be 
allied. 

CONFUSION INSTEAD OF CONFIDENCE 


As we look around us at the end of the 
83d Congress, we see that the grand 
hopes of our people and of friendly peo- 
ple of foreign lands have been crushed in 
disillusionment. We witness confusion 
instead of confidence. We see dismay 
and uncertainty, instead of pride and 
courage. We have lost the initiative in 
foreign policy, and we have seen our in- 
fluence diminish. 

Despite boasts of a firm foreign policy 
dressed with high-sounding slogans, we 
at the moment see the European Defense 
Community, which is the cornerstone of 
the NATO program, near collapse, It is 
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ironical that the build-up of NATO and 
the ground work of EDC was one of the 
greatest achievements of General Eisen- 
hower, serving under appointment of 
President Truman. 

But the sad fact is, since the Eisen- 
hower administration .took over, this 
Government has not won a battle on a 
foreign diplomatic front. 

WATIONAL SECURITY 


As a member of the House Committee 
on Armed Services and the Joint Com- 
Mittee on Atomic Energy, my time and 
inteerst have been directed principally 
to matters of national security. 

During the first session, Congress cut 
$5 billion from the Air Force, and the 
Secretary of Defense said he was going 
to economize by having fewer war planes, 
but better defenses. Senator RUSSELL, of 
Georgia, was prompted to suggest that we 
might be even stronger if the adminis- 
tration cut $10 billion from the Air Force. 

In the 1954 budget, some of the Air 
Force strength was restored, but there 
Were still cuts in the defense budget. 
These were instituted over the objections 
of our military leaders—whose selection 
had been heralded with the thought of 
having new men take a New Look at re- 
quirements. Following the unprece- 
dented action of having the Budget Di- 
Tector sit in on sessions of the National 
Security Council, the dollar philosophy 
Overrode the safety philosophy. 

The 1954 cut was sold by the slogan- 
Makers as giving more “bang for a 
buck,” and being a “New Look,” based 
upon “instant, massive retaliatory” pow- 
er. When the facts were closely ana- 
lyzed, it was found that we were getting 
less bangs for fewer bucks; that our 
Power of retaliation was decreased 
rather than increased. 

Events in the Far East of last spring 
brought home the weaknesses of the plan 
to substitute economy for safety in the 
defense. Since then the administration 
85 been giving the New Look a new 
Ook. 

Manpower goals destined to go down, 
Now are to go up. 

Defense spending was to decline. Now 
it is to rise. 

The Air Force was to have fewer fight- 
ing wings. Now it is to have more fight- 
ing wings—nearly as many as the Tru- 
Man administration said were needed. 

Universal military training is out one 
day, in another, and denied by the White 
House, until at least after the November 
elections. 

ATOMIC ENERGY 

In the field of atomic energy, Congress 
Provided a pretty good bill. Except in 
the section applying to international 
Sharing of materials, the bill was not 
the one requested by the administration. 
Domestically, the Republican leadership 
would have gone so far as to let a rela- 
tively few private interests take over 
Government patents on atomic energy, 
which truly belong to the taxpayers who 
contributed $10 billion to the develop- 
ment of this source of limitless energy. 
Only the determined efforts of the Demo- 
Crats in Congress prevented this policy 
being written into law as a part of the 
Tevised atomic-energy bill. We were 
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given a last-minute assist from the Pres- 
ident. í 
GIVEAWAY DIXON-YATES CONTRACT 


The administration’s giveaway pro- 
gram started early; perhaps the first bill 
to go through the 83d Congress was one 
turning over to a few coastal States the 
offshore oil resources that are properly 
the property of all the people. In their 
zeal to achieve this giveaway, which re- 
versed several Supreme Court decisions, 
Congress and the administration went 
too far even for themselves. They 
quickly enacted another law taking back 
anything beyond the continental shelf. 

The utility interests then began de- 
manding the giveaway of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. They have continued 
their efforts, and finally may have suc- 
ceeded in the form of an indirect attack. 
The Dixon-Yates contract with the 
Atomic Energy Commission is designed 
to hamstring TVA’s ability to serve as 
a yardstick for electric-power rates. I 
have opposed this contract because I do 
not believe the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion should be used for this purpose. 

The Commission has enough to do to 
handle our nuclear weapons and atomic 
energy program for peaceful uses with- 
out involving itself in the controversy 
over power policy. 

A bold attempt was made to give away 
our timberlands, but fortunately enough 
Members of Congress saw the dangers 
to stop it. Under the terms of this bill, 
cutover timberland, acquired by the Gov- 
ernment in connection with dams or 
target ranges, would have paid for by 
an equivalent area of virgin timberland 
from the national forests. At present 
owners of such land are reimbursed in 
cash. 

Two attempts were made to turn over 
the national forests to the big cattle- 
grazing interests, but this, too, was de- 
feated. 

VETERANS 

Veterans have received few benefits 
from this Congress and from the ad- 
ministration. In the administration of 
veterans’ affairs, as in all other matters, 
the administration looks at the dollar 
sign rather than the service rendered. 
Appropriations have been cut, and many 
needed services have been curtailed. 
The administration has had the hospi- 
talization program under constant at- 
tack. 

In Congress, in response to great de- 
mand to enable veterans, widows, and 
dependents to help meet rising living 
costs, the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs—where bipartisanship actually 
works—brought out a bill, H. R. 9020. It 
was roadblocked for weeks by the Re- 
publican leadership, who used the threat 
of a veto. They finally forced the com- 
mittee to vastly curtail the measure, so 
that millions of disabled veterans, as 
well as all veterans of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War, were denied increases. Then 
it was brought up under a gag rule, so 
that it had to be accepted as it was, or 
completely rejected. This was the rea- 
son for the unprecedented censure in the 
pages of the National Tribune. 

The President recommended, and Con- 
gress agreed, that the day, November 11, 
be renamed Veterans Day. 
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Candidate Eisenhower told the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor that he thought 
certain provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
law could be used to break unions. He 
promised to repeal these union-busting 
sections. In September 1953, Martin 
Durkin, who had been assigned the job 
of eliminating these provisions, resigned 
as Secretary of Labor, claiming he had 
been doublecrossed. When the Taft- 
Hartley recommendations were finally 
sent to Congress, the sections labor felt 
were union busting were intact. Con- 
gress then failed to act; in fact, only 
united Democratic effort in the Senate 
prevented even more obnoxious provi- 
sions from being written. 

AGRICULTURE 


Candidate Eisenhower told an audi- 
ence at Brookings, S. Dak., in 1952, that 
the Republican Party was pledged to give 
the farmer 100 percent of parity, with 
the guaranty of the price supports of 90. 

In June of this year the President told 
a news conference he never implied or 
insinuated any such thing. 

Meanwhile, he and his Secretary of 
Agriculture, Ezra Taft Benson, were 
asking for a flexible support system, 
with the minimum of 75 percent of 
parity. When Congress gave him a bill 
putting price supports at from 82% to 
90 percent, he and his White House aids 
proclaimed a victory. 

Had no bill been written, the Presi- 
dent would have had his 75 to 90 percent 
of parity. 

The administration, which campaigned 
so ardently against what it called the 
socialistic Brannan plan, recommended 
a Brannan plan for wool, and points to 
this measure as a victory. 

Secretary Benson told a congressional 
committee that the Nation can remain 
prosperous with farmers receiving a 
gradually declining percentage of na- 
tional income. He said this just a few 
weeks after he had reduced the price of 
dairy products by 20 points, although 
there was no correspondingly large 
decrease in the price to the consumer. 

One of the early acts of the new ad- 
ministration was to wreck the Soil Con- 
servation Service by a reorganization 
which left much of the work up to indi- 
vidual States. This resulted in the loss 
of most of the highly trained experts in 
this field from the program. 

The 1954 drought, which brought suf- 
fering to Illinois farmers, dramatically 
highlighted the need for a program 
which would assure an ever-normal 
reservoir of water, one of the goals of 
a well-rounded soil-conservation pro- 
gram, 

WELFARE—SOCIAL SECURITY 

The social-security expansion bill was 
the major highlight of the positive action 
of the Congress, but in passing this leg- 
islation the President was dealt a blow, 
for the congressional leadership failed to 
achieve his goal of increasing coverage 
by 10,500,000. 

We of the minority, however, wel- 
comed the final endorsement of this pro- 
gram by the Republicans. When this 
program was instituted by the Roosevelt 
administration in 1934, it was met by Re- 
publican cries of “socialism” and “radi- 
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calism.” Every Republican on the Ways 
Means Committee in 1934 voted to kill 
the bill. The Republican platform of 
1936 contained a plank promising to 
repeal the law. 

The law, as amended, raises benefits, 
raises payroll deductions, provides waiver 
of premium and no loss of equity for the 
permanent and totally disabled, and 
includes some new workers. 

Other phases of the welfare program 
did not fare so well. The health rein- 
surance program was defeated; while the 
housing program was virtually emascu- 
lated. The President had requested a 
watered-down public-housing program 
of 35,000 units a year for 4 years. Demo- 
crats tried desperately to save this pro- 
gram; the best that could be accom- 
plished was 35,000 units for 1 year, The 
tricky language of the bill is such, how- 
ever, that only a very small portion of 
these needed homes will ever be con- 
structed. 

School construction legislation, prom- 
ised by Candidate Eisenhower, was not 
even recommended by the administra- 
tion, despite a survey by the Office of 
Education, showing the need for 345,000 
new classrooms. 

Authorizations to expand grants in aid 
for health services, vocational rehabili- 
tation and hospital construction were 
enacted. Much of this worthwhile pro- 
gram—all of it carrying out legislation 
adopted by the previous Democratic ad- 
ministrations—was negated by budget 

3, . 
s ue TRADE NOT AID 

The Republicans in 1953 offered a 
catchy phrase, “Trade, not aid.” In or- 
der to carry out this program, the Presi- 
dent forwarded a comprehensive foreign 
trade bill to the Congress, which pro- 
vided for a 3-year extension of the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act (a Dem- 
ocratic program), and asked for permis- 
sion to further reduce tariffs. The best 
he could obtain was a flat 1-year exten- 
sion, and the threat was made that he 
probably would not get more than that 
next year, if, in fact the Republican 
leadership did not repeal the whole pro- 
gram. This has been one of the vic- 
tories claimed by the White House staff. 

The extension adopted by the Con- 
gress does nothing to further the expor- 
tation of farm products, of which we 
have a surplus, nor does it provide any 
means of correcting inequities in the 
administration of the law which have 
been harmful to such industries as coal 
and chemicals. 

TAX REVISION 


Individual income-tax reductions went 
Into effect at the beginning of 1954. They 
were automatic, having been provided 
for in a law passed by a Democratic Con- 
gress and approved by a Democratic 
President. The 83d Congress adopted a 
tax-revision law, which provided for 
some worthwhile reductions, and which 
Isupported. I joined, however, the Dem- 
ocratic effort to increase the personal 
exemptions of individual taxpayers which 
would have greatly increased general 
consumer purchasing power. 

POSTAL AND FEDERAL EMPLOYEES PAY RAISE 


House and Senate Members were prac- 
tically unanimous in approving a 5-per- 
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cent pay raise for all Federal employees 
including all employees in the postal 
service. It was vetoed, however, by 
President Eisenhower because it did not 
carry with it postal rate increases. Con- 
gress had refused to increase postal rates 
at the request of Postmaster General 
Summerfield, particularly due to opposi- 
tion to any increase in first-class mail 
rates. 
SUMMARY 

On the whole it would seem that claims 
of administration victory fall far short 
when it is remembered that the follow- 
ing major proposals were rejected by the 
Congress: 

First. Revision of the Taft-Hartley 
Labor Act. 

Second, Statehood for Hawaii and 
Alaska. 

Third. Trade, not aid. 

Fourth. Health insurance. 

Fifth. Eighteen- year- old vote. 

Sixth. Internal security proposals. 

Ot all the bills enacted in the program, 
even those which were watered down by 
compromise, only five fall into the cate- 
gory of positive law. These were the 
tidelands bill; the emergency refugee 
act—the beneficial effects of which have 
been negated by the investigative zeal of 
Scott McLeod in the State Department; 
the St. Lawrence waterway—long advo- 
cated by the Democratic administra- 
tions; the tax revision law; and the anti- 
Communist bill. This last bill was not 
requested by the administration but was 
enacted under the leadership of the 
Democrats in Congress and is a stiffer bill 
than that requested by the White House. 

One thing stands crystal clear about 
the 83d Congress. While it spent many 
hours in oratory denouncing the Roose- 
velt and Truman administrations, it did 
not, during 2 entire sessions, seek to re- 
peal 1 piece of welfare legislation initi- 
ated under Democratic administration. 

For political reasons they have not 
dared to make a direct approach, but 
have chose, rather, to wreck these pro- 
grams by the indirect method of with- 
holding appropriations, or feet dragging 
in the administrative level. 


To Safeguard Our Fundamental Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, when I 
took my stand against the bill to outlaw 
the Communist Party I thought I would 
stand alone. The avalanche of mail and 
telegrams supporting my position has 
been overwhelming, 

Our colleagues may have momentarily 
forgotten the importance of safeguard- 
ing our fundamental rights, but the peo- 
ple have not. I would like to place in the 
Record all of the communications I re- 
ceived, but I realize that limtations pre- 
vent that. 

I set forth one which is so typically 
American. it follows: 
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Baookl N. N. Y. 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN MuLTER: Though 
I'm not one of your constituents, I'd like to 
appreciatively congratulate you on your 
brave stand against the bill to ban the Com- 
munist Party. 

Actually it was a bill to repeal the Bill of 
Rights, something that my ancestors fought 
in the Revolutionary War to establish. De- 
mocracy embodies the logical corollary of 
respecting the rights of those who disagree 
with us. That principle you courageously 
vindicated and your stand will be remem- 
bered once that all these hysterical enact- 
ments have been deservedly junked. 

Sincerely, 
HAROLD PREECE. 


Senator Wiley Insists Foreign Aid Is a 
Bargain For Wisconsin Taxpayers— 
I Do Not Agree 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, my good friend and distinguished 
senior Senator from Wisconsin, Mr. 
Witey, has replied to my statement in 
the Record on August 5. In it I called 
attention to an extended statement on 
the floor of the Senate by him in which 
he asserted that the foreign-aid program 
was a highly profitable scheme for the 
people of Wisconsin and the Nation. 

I pointed out, Mr. Speaker, that it was 
true some business firms in Wisconsin 
did secure some contracts for goods and 
services, thus giving employment to their 
employees but notwithstanding, Wiscon- 
sin taxpayers paid out $2 for every dollar 
received under the foreign-aid program. 
The Senator did not answer that charge, 
except to say that it was not a new one 
and has been repeated many times. 

He then proceeds to mention many in- 
tangible benefits of “what might have 
happened” if we had not engaged in this 
great giveaway program. 

Nor does he, Mr. Speaker, meet the 
main contention of my argument, that 
although foreign aid has cost the United 
States more than $60 billion that com- 
munism still marches on. Twelve million 
Indochinese have just disappeared be- 
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military equipment is about to be seized 
by the same Communists and in the last 
3 years $2 billion of American dollars 
have gone down the drain. And it will 
be only a matter of a few months when 
all of Indochina will be lost to the free 
world. 

France and Italy, the Senator says, 
might have succumbed to communism 
but they have not. Well, there is con- 
siderable doubt about that statement. 
Italy teeters on the brink of commu- 
nism—the Communists are so powerful 
that they control all labor unions and 
the Government is impotent to proceed 
against them. 

And France, Mr. Speaker, which is the 


key to the NATO organization, backed so 


strongly by the United States, is at the 
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Mercy of the Communists. They have 
Succeeded in preventing approval of the 
European Defense Community and it 
now appears that EDC is on the rocks. 

How can it be said that France and 
Italy have successfully prevented domi- 
Nation by the Reds? In outward appear- 
ances only is that true. France and Italy 
are not presently on the Soviet time- 
table, not until all of Asia is safely under 
control of the godless Communists. 

American dollars, Mr. Speaker, are not 
the answer to this problem. Public offi- 
cials and private citizens in untold num- 
bers who have been abroad have said 
that the foreign-aid program is not 
Meeting its objective. We cannot help 
People who do not want to be helped. 
Nor will dollars buy friends. Oh yes, 
there are many countries that want our 
Money but without strings attached. 

Mr. Speaker, the issue of communism is 
& political one. It is not primarily eco- 
nomic or military and until we realize 
those facts, American dollars are going 
down a rathole. 

In the matter of following the Presi- 
dent, who is the leader of my party, I 
can only say that I opposed this policy 
When a Democrat was in the White 
House. My respectful disagreement with 
the President and with my good friend, 
Senator WIIxV, is based on the convic- 
tion that the foreign-aid program has 
not and is not now suceeding. Time 
Only will tell. I realize, too, that Mr. 
Wirry has supported the program under 
Mr. Truman as well as under Mr. Eisen- 
hower, and he no doubt is convinced that 
foreign aid is doing a good job. We are 
in respectful disagreement. 

Mr. Speaker, do we provide hope to 
enslaved millions, as the Senator has 
Said? I do not agree. Every day there 
are reports that our allies and, yes, the 
United States, through Mr. Stassen are 
actively engaged in a drive to do busi- 
Ness with Russia and its satellites. ‘The 
friendly underground movement in those 
Countries are alarmed over the prospect 
that war material will begin to flow to 
the industrial machine that is building 
Weapons and ammunition to put down 
the underground and ultimately to be 
used against our own armies. 

What are we doing to encourage these 
people? Our State Department has re- 
fused to consider breaking off diplomatic 
Telationships. No, our policy seems to 
be that we will do business with the 
Communists, as usual. Britain, France, 
and Germany are all striving for in- 
Creased trade with the Reds. 

There is very little encouragement for 
the underground under these circum- 
stances. 

Mr. Speaker, yes, Wisconsin is willing 
to pay its share toward foreign aid. It 
has no other choice. But the people of 
Wisconsin and in all the other States 
Should have an opportunity to express 
themselves on this issue. 

In a very recent poll of my constit- 
uents, I asked the question of their 
attitude on the foreign-aid program. 
Result; Yes, 443; no, 828. Statewide, I 

leve the same results would prevail. 

And Mr. Speaker, I think it is quite 

cant, as one attempts to analyze 
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the sentiment of the people of Wiscon- 
sin on this subject, to note that the vote 
in the Wisconsin delegation to Congress 
was 8 to 4 against the foreign-aid pro- 
gram, 


Communism and the Admission of Red 
China to the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, as much 
as any time in the history of our Nation 
and the long course of its external rela- 
tions with neighbor countries of the 
world, we are being called upon con- 
tinually to adjust our thinking to the 
changing pace of international events. 
We are faced—as the leader of the free- 
world alliance—with the necessity for 
maintenance of peace and security. 
Cognizant of our strength, it is to us 
that our less fortunate friends have 
turned, for assistance in the age-old bat- 
tle against the ravages of hunger and 
poverty, and the diseases of despotism 
which would crush the spirits and warp 
the minds of all mankind. 

In the field of foreign affairs the prob- 
lem haunting us today is unquestionably 
godless communism, Its poisoned ten- 
tacles seek to pervade the lives and way 
of life of every human upon the face 
of this earth. It feasts upon weakness 
and indecision. It preys especially upon 
those who have little of this world’s pos- 
sessions, promising always the millen- 
nium and making payment ever in terms 
of human slavery, torture, and anxiety. 
Its argument is a compelling and persua- 
sive one, yet a so-called logic which, car- 
ried to its correct and final conclusion, 
denies the freedom of men's minds and 
wills and substitutes therefor an all- 
thinking and all-providing state. It is 
a highly malignant cancer which may 
strike all of us down. 

There are many areas of the world in 
which this global conspiracy is at work. 
Hardly a day passes by in which we do 
not hear of some new Red atrocity or 
do not become painfully aware of some 
new Communist tension or aggression. 
Working in the shadows of human indif- 
ference and ignorance, it woos and wins 
by lies and trickery what it has failed 
to subjugate by force of arms. 

To many Americans, one of the most 
brazen, though certainly not the latest 
act of Communist effrontery, is the at- 
tempt by the Red China “peoples’ re- 
public” of Peiping to gain admission into 
the United Nations. Many of its friends 
have argued that it is in the interests of 
world peace that this be done. However, 
a look at Red China's record can only 
serve to convince us otherwise. 

It has been almost 5 years since the 
Communists seized power in China. 
Since that time, and with a ruthless dis- 


patch, they have moved to wipe out all 
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vestige of political freedom for their op- 
ponents. In November of 1950, without 
cause or reason, they turned loose into 
Korea hundreds of thousands of troops, 
who engaged the United Nations and 
Republic of Korea in battle. The Chi- 
nese were supplied with munitions and 
materiel by the Soviets. If there could 
have been any questions about the peace- 
ful tendencies of the Mao-Tse-Tung 
regime before this, the invasion of Korea 
dispelled those doubts. 

As a result of this open and unpro- 
voked act of hostility the Red Chinese 
were branded as aggressors by the 
United Nations, 

Since the conclusion of the Korean 
armistice, on July 27, 1953, there has 
been little indication that the Peiping 
government has changed its views, in- 
3555 in any important re- 
spect. 

It supported the Communist inspired 
and led Viet Minh army in its predatory 
moves against the rightful Indochina 
States of Cambodia, Vietnam, and Laos. 

It has given aid and comfort to the 
divisive and subversive forces of Com- 
munist guerrillas in nations within the 
southeast Asian sphere. 

It has maltreated and humiliated, on 
many occasions, nationals from foreign 
nations who had the misfortune to be 
detained within China’s borders. 

The Red Chinese have continued, un- 
abated, their campaign of hate against 
the United States and other Asian and 
western nations with whom we have 
allied ourselves in the furtherance of 
peace. 

They have violated, consistently and 
with a shameless lack of concern, many 
of the solemn provisions of the Korean 
Armistice. 

Following that truce meeting, and in 
direct and diametrical contravention of 
its terms, they have stymied the neutral 
Nations Supervisory Commission in the 
work which had been assigned to it in 
North Korea. They have made a mini- 
mum and disruptive effort to carry into 
effect the provisions of the armistice 
with regard to the holding of the politi- 
cal conference, which would have dealt 
with some of the many problems which, 
following the Korean conflict, remained 
to be settled. The Reds did everything 
in their power to block the successful 
accomplishment of that aspect of the 
agreement pertaining to nonrepatriated 
prisoners of war. 

Those in authority in the Peiping gov- 
ernment have demonstrated, in the 
clearest and most unmistakeable of 
terms, that they are not to be trusted 
and that to them the honor which civil- 
ized men attach to a solemn promise is 
worth nothing. 

Of greater importance than all these 
considerations is the fact that the Com- 
munists do not represent the millions 
who populate their country. Order, 
such as it is, is maintained there only by 
the strongest and most stringent type of 
controls, and police action. Property, 
belonging to both native chinese and to 
foreigners has been confiscated. The 
family, basic unit of society that it is, 
has been attacked with an increased and 
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maleyolent dedication. To the author- 
ities there, human life and liberty are the 
cheapest of commodities. 

It is especially important to Ameri- 
cans that they take an increased notice 
of this attempt by the Red Chinese to 
“shoot” their way into the council halls 
of the United Nations. It is important 
because efforts will be made, at the time 
that organization convenes early this 
fall, to plead the unholy cause of its ad- 
mission. It is alarming, for the United 
Nations was originally set up as an in- 
ternational group dedicated to world 
peace. 

Red China's friends, however, will say 
that we must face reality. To them we 
say that if we would truly face reality, 
we would realize, in our heart of hearts, 
that there can be no dealing with the 
Communists on an honorable, brother- 
to-brother basis. The Iron and Bamboo 
Curtains which move farther and far- 
ther over the earth each day leave with- 
in their awful confines many peoples and 
nations who believed the promises which 
communism made and reached for the 
sugar-coated delights which communism 
has always offered to the unwary and the 
guileless. 

We cannot compromise nor bargain 
nor coexist with communism. 

No amount of rationalization or pres- 
sure should compel us to admit Red 
China to the United Nations. In every 
agreement to which the Reds have be- 
come a signatory party, they have vio- 
lated their word. They have been 
branded as agressors, and are still, actu- 
ally, at war with the very group to which 
they seek admission. In Korea and Indo- 
china they have perpetrated the most 
unbelievable atrocities. Murder, pil- 
lage, and attack upon unarmed and de- 
fenseless peoples are their normal stand- 
ards of behavior. 

And even so, for sake of trade consid- 
erations, or for lack of moral strength 
and courage, many nations would do 
business with them, even upon such 
terms as the Reds themselves lay down. 

The Communist Chinese have shown 
neither the ability nor the disposition 
to put aside their warlike tendencies and 
abide by normal, civilized rules of human 
conduct. 

We would fail to keep faith with 
those of our sons who died on Korean 
soil in defense of freedom—some of them 
the victims of the most unutterable bru- 
tality and calculated murder—were we 
to allow Peiping’s representatives to en- 
ter into the conclaves and councils of 
the United Nations. 

It would be the gravest of mistakes to 
permit the entry of Red China into the 
United Nations, there to impede and dis- 
rupt the cause of peace to which that in- 
ternational organization professes, above 
all, to be dedicated. 

At this time a matter of such para- 
mount importance merits the thoughtful 
reflection and consideration of every 
loyal American, 
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My Record in the 83d Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. BONIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. BONIN. Mr. Speaker, at the close 
of my first term in the House of Repre- 
sentatives I take this means to report to 
my constituents. The people of Luzerne 
County elected me to office because they 
wanted a change from what they had. I 
feel that it is now my duty to tell them 
what I have done, and equally as impor- 
tant, what I have not done, 

It has been a great honor for me to be 
a Member of the Republican 83d Con- 
gress. In spite of a slim GOP majority, 
we have accomplished more in 2 years 
than any Congress before us. The task 
has not been easy. It has involved long 
hours of work and little relaxation. I 
have probably seen less of Washington 
than most tourists. However, the record 
we achieved is well worth the effort put 
into it. We can truthfully announce 
that over 90 percent of our campaign 
promises have been enacted into law 
during the first half of the President’s 
term. Ike's program, which I have sup- 
ported, has been truly dynamic and 
energetic. 

During the first session of the 83d Con- 
gress the Republican Party was smeared 
by its opponents as the “do-nothing 
party with the do-nothing Congress.“ 
They could not have been more wrong. 
This slogan backfired in their faces. In- 
deed, the press has consistently referred 
to the 2d session of the 83d Congress as 
the “get it done” Congress. We did not 
rush into hasty measures merely to get 
our names in the newspapers. Instead, 
we spent almost an entire year in study 
and thoughtful planning. This year the 
planning bore fruit in the tremendous 
legislative accomplishments of the Re- 
publican Party. 


LEGISLATIVE ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


The primary job of a Congressman is 
to pass the laws necessary to preserve 
the national well-being. We have done 
that job. The economy and efficiency 
achieved by the 83d Congress is only a 
small example of what can and will be 
done in the future. We have kept our 
campaign pledges. The Korean “police 
action” has been stopped: the mad 
spending spree and giveaway program 
has come to a halt; inflation has been 
checked without a nationwide depres- 
sion—although the anthracite industry 
in our area has been sick for many years, 
it now appears that some real help will 
soon restore its place in our national 
economy through the export of coal to 
European countries—the national de- 
fense has been streamlined and we are 
receiving more protection for much less 
money; social security, railroad retire- 


ment, and veterans’ benefits have been 
liberalized; fringe benefits for Federal 
employees have been greatly increased; 
homeownership has been made easier; 
the program for starting new public 
works, discontinued by the Democrats in 
1950, has been revitalized, with Luzerne 
County receiving a share; the absurd 
high parity for western millionaire 
wheatgrowers has been equalized in an 
attempt to lower food prices; some sur- 
plus foods have been distributed to un- 
employed families, and plans are under 
way to expand this program: a record- 
breaking highway-construction program 
has been approved, with Pennsylvania 
receiving a grant of $38,513,000; foreign 
aid has been wisely reduced; the budget 
has been brought closer to balance by 
careful expenditure and economy with- 
out reducing services; the Government 
is getting out of business, and such cor- 
rupt institutions as the RFC are finished; 
the Atomie Energy Act has been revised 
to allow citizens to receive the blessings 
of atomic energy without harming the 
security of the Nation; Communists and 
security risks have been expelled from 
the Government; loyal and honest indi- 
viduals have been appointed to Govern- 
ment positions; and an aggressive for- 
eign policy has recouped many of the 
former administration's blunders, 
TAX LEGISLATION 


The Republican Congress reduced 
taxes by $7,400,000,000. ‘This is the larg- 
est single tax cut in the history of the 
world. It is a very detailed piece of 
legislation, which revised the entire code 
of internal-revenue laws. The Republi- 
can Congress was able to reduce your 
taxes by reducing the Truman budget by 
$13 billion and by plugging former loop- 
holes which enabled large industries and 
wealthy taxpayers to evade paying their 
full share. I am now preparing an ex- 
planation of this law for distribution 
to you. 

FOREIGN POLICY 

The Republican administration has 
supplanted former appeasement policies 
with new and vigorous stands. We 
ended the war in Korea. We averted a 
war in Indochina without involving a 
single American soldier and without giv- 
ing up territory not already lost. On 
the other hand, we are attempting to re- 
deem the tragedies of Yalta and Pots- 
dam. Every effort is being made to aid 
the people of Poland, Lithuania, Hun- 
gary, Eastern Germany, and other coun- 
tries to maintain their faith in God and 
democracy. We have vowed that we will 
not surrender them completely to Com- 
munist subjugation but will take every 
step possible to peacefully raise the 
bloody heel of bolshevism from their 


BOX SCORE 


What we have not done is just as im- 
portant as what we have done. The Re- 
publican Party has not succumbed to the 
Communist hoax. We have prevented 
the attempt of New Dealers to social- 
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ize medicine and other phases of Ameri- 
Can life. We have not allowed the Fed- 
eral Government to spend us to destruc- 
tion with lavish giveaway programs to 
false foreign friends. We have elimi- 
nated the practice of paying Federal em- 
ployees a full day's wage for a few hours 
Work, We have not accepted any mink 
Coats or deep freezers. And we have not 
Paid spies high salaries that they might 
eat well while they stole our secrets, 
Nor have we knowingly hired or pro- 
Moted any spies or subversives. 

What is our box score? The Repub- 
lican 83d Congress battec an average of 
almost .950 on campaign pledges and 
major legislation, leaving the past Demo- 
cratic Congress—whose average was only 
-420—well in the cellar. 

COMMITTEE ASSIGNMENTS 


In my first 2 years here, I have served 
on four different congressional commit- 
tees. According to veteran Congress- 
Men, this is quite unusual, as new Con- 
gressmen generally receive only one com- 
Mittee post. I was quite honored when 
One old and distinguished Member of 
Congress told me: “Your excessive num- 
ber of committee assignments is a fitting 
tribute to your reliability, responsibility, 
integrity and willingness to serve your 
people.“ I have endeavored to do no 
More than to give Luzerne County my 
best in this job and I am highly encour- 
aged that, through me, Luzerne County 
is honored by such statements. How- 
ever. Iam not a vain man and wish no 
greater reward save that of knowing that 
I have fulfilled the obligations I assumed 
when I came to Washington. 

My first committee assignment was the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee. 
This committee has been very busy with 
Salary proposals and position reclassifi- 
Cation programs for the 2,600,000 Fed- 
eral employees. These measures re- 
Quired months of study and debate. 
This committee also initiated the action 
Which deprived Alger Hiss and other 
traitors, employed by the Democratic 
administration, of their pension rights. 
While the salary increase was vetoed by 
the President this year, the fringe ben- 
efits provided in other bills should prove 
a real boon to the career official whether 
he be a civil servant or a mailman. 

The Veterans’ Affairs Committee, my 
Second post, dealt with all of the legis- 
lation concerning our veterans. Much 
detailed, noteworthy legislation was 
Written in this committee. As a veteran 
who served as an enlisted man in both 
the Army and the Navy, I have been 
acutely aware of the veterans’ problems 
and have worked for their best interests. 
Disability schedules were revamped this 
year. The educational benefits for Ko- 
Tean veterans have been extended. 
And, I have made great effort, both in 
Committee and in individual cases, to cut 
Tedtape left over from the old admin- 
istration. Ihave also worked in close co- 
Operation with all the veterans’ organi- 
Zations and am very grateful for their 
advice on veterans’ legislation. 

My third committee assignment was 
to the Committee of Objectors. Much of 
the work of the Congress consists of pri- 
Vate bills authorizing relief in hardship 
Cases and those involving immigration 
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and naturalization problems. While 
each of these appear small, they repre- 
sent a tremendous amount of work. It 
was my duty to study all of these bills 
and decide that public funds were not 
spent unwisely or that subversives did 
not sneak into this country. This work 
took a great deal of time, especially at 
night, when I studied these bills. It also 
brought me into close liaison with Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Humphrey and 
the FBI. 

My final committee assignment was to 
the Select Committee on Communist Ag- 
gression. This committee investigated 
the methods of Communist infiltration, 
take-over and subjugation of the Baltic 
States and the eastern and central Eu- 
ropean nations. We heard witnesses 
from all of the Communist-dominated 
peoples of the world. The reports of the 
Committee on Communist Aggression are 
now available in limited quantity and I 
shall be most happy to supply individ- 
uals with a copy so long as the supply 
holds out. 

ATTENDANCE RECORD 

I am happy to state that my attend- 
ance record is one of the best in Con- 
gress. According to the Clerk of the 
House, who keeps the records, I answered 
100 percent of the rollcalls until late in 
June of this year. The only votes I 
missed were those which took place dur- 
ing my absence on official business of 
Congress. 

LETTERS FROM CONSTITUENTS 


The letters and telegrams sent to me 
have been most helpful in my work here. 
The advice, the encouragement, and the 
criticism have aided me in all of my ac- 
tivities. I received an average of 300 
letters a week from Luzerne County, plus 
others from various sections of the State 
and Nation. I have answered each of 
these letters and explained my stand on 
the issues. I have always told the truth 
in my letters home, because I sincerely 
believe that the people of Luzerne County 
have had enough political bluffing in re- 
cent years. I do not believe in making 
false statements merely to get votes; for, 
if I do not live up to my oath of office, 
I do not deserve to be here. 

All letters are filed according to the 
subject matter, in the case of bills before 
the Congress. When legislation came 
before the House, or when attempting to 
decide how I should vote on any issue, 
I went through the appropriate files to 
see for a second or third time what had 
been written. The suggestions and rec- 
ommendations, as expressed in your let- 
ters and in the questionnaires, were im- 
portant factors in making my decisions. 
I have supported most of the President's 
program because the people believed in it 
and because it was obviously in the best 
interests of the Nation. 

It is my conviction that I have an ob- 
ligation to keep my constituents cur- 
rently informed on issues. With the 
start of both sessions, I circulated a de- 
tailed questionnaire on public policy. 
Many thousands of these were returned. 
All were studied, analyzed, and used. I 
published the results of this survey in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp and received 
many comments on it from other Con- 
gressmen. I also had the results printed 
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at my own expense and circulated to 
those who sent in questionnaires and to 
many others who requested the results. 
These questionnaires have been a con- 
stant source of information and guid- 
ance; I am greatly appreciative of your 
help in answering them. 

A second practice which I initiated 
was my bimonthly newsletter. This 
newsletter is published at my own per- 
sonal expense and contains a brief re- 
port of my activities during the preced- 
ing 2 weeks. The newsletter currently 
has a circulation of over 12,000 and is 
growing rapidly as more people request 
it. It is my hope to continue these news- 
letters now that Congress has adjourned. 
The administrative branch of our Gov- 
ernment will be issuing regulations with 
which many people will be concerned. 
I will be able to report on new legislation 
before us during the next session of Con- 
gress. Committees in Congress will be 
hearing testimony on various important 
issues, and the national current events 
will keep me well supplied with data for 
you. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

Much time has been spent in discuss- 
ing what should be done about our un- 
employment situation. However, I 
should like to point out what has been 
done. I have made it a practice not to 
issue publicity statements on these things 
and will only briefly touch on my inten- 
sive activities in this field. 

Luzerne County has received a large 
share of Federal funds for construction 
and reconstruction. The sum of $800,000 
has been appropriated during my 2 years 
for the river-control project at Swoyers- 
ville and Forty Fort. T 

A new Reserve armory is to be con- 
structed at Wilkes-Barre to replace the 
present building, which has been con- 
demned. This will enable more men to 
receive the financial benefits of the ac- 
tive Reserve. The new armory will be 
heated with anthracite, not oil, as some 
individuals rumored in the Luzerne 
County papers. 

I was able to secure an appropriation 
for the necessary expansion and com- 
pletion of the control tower at the Avoca 
Airport. 

A large portion of the highway devel- 
opment funds will be spent in Luzerne 
County as the new Turnpike extension 
is pushed northward. 

I was successful in stopping any fur- 
ther conversion from coal to oil in all 
Federal buildings in our area. Such con- 
version plans were apparently “in the 
mill” when the Republican Congress took 
control. 

I have been in constant contact with 
Many of our manufacturing firms re- 
garding Government contracts. Al- 
though not widely publicized, many of 
these small firms have received, or are 
under consideration for, contracts or 
subcontracts. Through the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, established by this 
Congress, small manufacturers are in a 
better position to obtain Government 
contracts. 

The program of importing cheap re- 
sidual oil which cut out anthracite mar- 
kets has received much of my attention. 
This practice was initiated by the past 
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administration supported by the oil 
lobby. I introduced legislation to pro- 
hibit this but these same interests were 
able to kill it. The fight was continued 
on the floor of the House where I op- 
posed the extension of the treaties which 
permitted such importation. While we 
could not kill this legislation completely, 
we did limit its extension to 1 more year. 
I am confident that a Republican Con- 
gress will put an end to this disastrous 
practice next January. 

I am using my efforts to have an In- 
ternal Revenue Service field office estab- 
lished in Kingston. 

The United Mine Workers Journal 
said the Eisenhower administration is 
doing something definite to help the ail- 
ing coal industry: 

Increasing Government concern over the 
sagging economy of the American coal indus- 
try, which threatens the national security 
in case of war, har brought concrete action 
by Uncle Sam in the announcement that 
10 million tons of anthracite and bituminous 
coal will be purchased by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for shipment, under the economic 
ald program, to fuel-short Allied Nations in 
Europe and Asia. 


I am pleased to have an active part in 
revitalizing the anthracite coal industry. 
With the continued cooperation of the 
coal mine workers, it is hoped that the 
coal industry will regain its market and 
bring increased employment to the 
people of Luzerne County. 

Several conferences have also been 
arranged by me with the President and 
Cabinet members for our community 
business leaders to discuss our situation, 
I have personally discussed various con- 

‘crete propoals, with the President, Sec- 
retary of Defense Wilson, and Mobiliza- 
tion Director Flemming. They have as- 
sured me that everything possible will 
be done to aid our community and plans 
are currently being studied to devise an 
active program to accomplish this end. 
The President fold me, however, that he 
wants a long-range, sound program and 
not half-baked measures designed to get 
a few votes. I think we will all agree 
with Ike on this. 

During the past 20 years, many tem- 
porary solutions were tried; look what 
they resulted in. I am confident that 
we will see great changes in the next 
few years of the Republican adminis- 
tration—changes which will build for 
the future and not for election day. 

I also made a protest over the alleged 
removal of our social-security offices to 
Baltimore, only to verify that the local 
newspaper, carrying the story, had not 
published the truth. Mrs. Oveta Culp 
Hobby, Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, called me personally to tell 
me that the story was untrue. Actually, 
my Democratic predecessor voted both 
in the Appropriations Committee and on 
the floor of the House to construct the 
new building in Baltimore. Mrs. Hobby 
has told me that, under revised plans, 
they will be moving only old papers and 
records to the new building and, that 
Luzerne County will not lose any jobs. 
She has stated that the President, deeply 
concerned with our community, does not 
want anything done which will hurt us. 
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CONCLUSION 


I regret that this report is all too brief, 
as I feel that you are all entitled to 
know what went on in Washington. 
However, because I am circulating this 
at my own expense, I must, of neces- 
sity, keep it short. If any of you have 
any questions about my activities, I shall 
be glad to answer them for you. It has 
been a high honor to serve Luzerne Coun- 
ty in this office, and I sincerely hope 
that I have fulfilled the confidence which 
you placed in me, 


Bob Crosser 


SPEECH 


LON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, ROBERT 
Crosser, who is retiring at the end of 
the 83d Congress, has a great record to 
his credit. I have never known a Mem- 
ber of Congress to have such a conscien- 
tious feeling about his duty to his con- 
stituents. It has been my privilege to 
serve with Bos Crosser 25% years, and 
during that time, I have been closely as- 
sociated with him. His every thought 
and action, as a true Representative of 
the people of his district, were in con- 
sideration of whether or not they would 
redound to the benefit and help of the 
people he represented. In order to effec- 
tively represent his people, it was neces- 
sary that he have a fine working rela- 
tionship with his colleagues in the 
House. This he succeeded in doing—not 
by yielding his beliefs and principles in 
any respect, but by fair dealings, loyalty, 
and faithful performance of duty. Such 
a Member always has the admiration 
and respect of his colleagues, and no 
Member was admired or respected more 
by Democrats and Republicans than Bos 
Crosser. He was always on the side of 
right and never, knowingly, on the side 
of wrong. His quick, intelligent mind 
and tremendous backlog of knowledge 
and information caused him to be one of 
the most powerful Members of Congress. 

Bos was an able debater and was al- 
ways fair and honorable. He did more 
for the retired railroad worker than all 
the rest of the Congress combined while 
he was serving. He was our leader in 
that fight, and without his vigorous and 
intelligent leadership, the railroad work- 
ers would probably not have the most 
generous and favorable retirement sys- 
tem in the United States today. 

Bos was also a great friend of inde- 
pendent business, particularly, small 
business. He was always fighting for 
rights and benefits for the workers, vet- 
erans, aged, and particularly, the classes 
and groups of people who diu not have 
special representatives in Washington to 
look after their interests. 

Although Bos Crosser has retired, I 
am sure he will be called upon many 
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times for his advice and counsel in con- 
nection with so many public questions 
and proposals that he knows so much 
about, and many of them he knows more 
about than any other person. In his 
case, there will be no retirement because 
I know that he will continue to work 
in the interest of the people of this Na- 
tion and the country in the way and in 
the capacity that it will be possible for 
him to serve without being a Member of 
Congress. 

The example set by Bos Crosser in his 
conduct as a Member of the House, as 
chairman of one of the greatest commit- 
tees of the United States Congress, as 
& great debater upon the floor of the 
House, and for the many far-reaching 
achievements to his personal credit will 
continue to be an inspiration to the pres- 
ent Members of the United States Con- 
gress and those who serve after us. 


Victory on the Farm Front 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted by the House I present 
for insertion in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp the following editorial published in 
the New York Times on August 20, 1954, 
titled "Victory on the Farm Front“: 

VICTORY ON THE Farm Front 


The passage of the conference version of 
the new agricultural-support bill means a 
major victory, in principle, for the concept 
of flexible farm price supports. Instead of 
being forced to support such prices at 90 
percent of that mythical concept, parity, 
the administration will have a choice of sup- 
port prices down to 82.5 percent of parity 
for 5 crops—cotton, wheat, corn, peanuts, 
and rice. It is disappointing, of course, that 
the President was not able to get the mini- 
mum support price reduced to 75 percent 
of parity, as he originally desired, but even 
the compromise version represents a wel- 
come defeat for the most obstinate mem- 
bers of the congressional farm bloc. 

That this partial victory has been won Is 
a credit not only to President Eisenhower 
but also to Secretary of Agriculture Benson. 
Mr. Benson's refusal to surrender in the face 
of heavy political pressure, his insistence 
that economic necessity could not be junked 
merely for political advantage, and his pa- 
tient explanatory work to Congress and to 
farmers all form a pattern which we might 
wish followed by all major members of the 
President's team. 

Welcome as is this recognition of the prin- 
ciple of flexible supports, the new law is 
no cure-all for our present and future farm 
problems. We have $6,500,000,000 worth of 
farm products in Government storage, and 
ways must be found to get these products 
into the channels of consumption. In the 
case of several major crops, even the lowest 
support level permitted by the new legisla- 
tion will require continued Government con- 
trol over production and measures that ulti- 
mately tell farmers how much they may 
grow and how much they may sell. The 
real goal, toward which only the first step 
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has now been taken, is an American agri- 
Culture economically strong, with adequate 
domestic and foreign markets for its produce, 
SO that neither Government bounty nor 
Government regulation is required. 


A Tribute to a Great Humanitarian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to say that I cannot let 
this House adjourn without spreading on 

e Recorp an expression of the high 
€steem in which I hold one of our dis- 
tinguished colleagues, the Honorable 
Peter W. RODINO, JR., of the 10th New 
Jersey District. It is a feeling which I 
know is shared by all Members of this 
House, Republicans as well as Democrats. 

Although he is young in years, I know 
of no Member of Congress of either party 
Who has greater ability than Mr. RODINO, 
or who has used his abilities more dili- 
gently in the interest of his constituents 
and of our beloved country. 

As minority whip, moreover, I can tes- 
tify few Members have been more con- 
Scientious in attendance at sessions of 
the House or at committee meetings and 
hearings than our young friend from 
New Jersey. I need not remind you, Mr. 
Speaker, how important this conscien- 
tiousness is in the conduct of the affairs 
of this House or in the passage of legis- 
lation, for you were minority leader in 

House for many years, and no doubt 
have had many occasions when you 
wished that your party colleagues were 
as diligent in the performance of their 
duties as our young friend from New 
Jersey has been in his. 

It isnot, however, of Mr. Roprxo's abil- 
ity or of his devotion to duty that I wish 
to speak today. It is, rather, to his great 
heart, his warm human sympathies, his 
deep humanitarianism that I wish to pay 
tribute. For Perer Ropino, more than 
any other Congressman I have ever met 
in all the many years I have been in Con- 
Eress, has revealed repeatedly that in 
his every action, his every word, he is 
guided and governed by a desire to help 
his fellow man and especially those men, 
Women, and children who dwell in the 
10th District of New Jersey. 

I could cite innumerable examples of 
how Mr. Ropixo has revealed this trait 
in his daily performance as a Member of 
this House. I daresay that you, too, Mr. 
Speaker, could also cite additional exam- 
bles of his humanitarianism that have 
come to your attention. But for the sake 
of brevity it probably would be better to 
dwell for a moment on only one. 

This was the case of John Hvasta. Al- 
though the rescue of this young Ameri- 
Can soldier from behind the Iron Curtain 
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has been emblazoned on the front pages 
of all our daily newspapers and has been 
told many times ever the radio and on 
the television screen, I doubt if, notwith- 
standing this enormous publicity, a suffi- 
cient number of people realize that the 
prime mover in the rescue of Hvasta, in- 
deed for a long time the only American 
who concerned himself with Hvasta's 
fate, was Peter RODINO. 

As a colleague of Mr. Robixo, however, 
I have had an unusual opportunity to 
know how much Mr. Roprno did in this 
case and also why he did it. 

As we all know know, John Hvasta was 
the son of naturalized American parents 
of Czech birth. A veteran of World War 
II, during which he had fought valiantly 
for the preservation of the democracy of 
the land his parents had adopted, Hvasta 
was in Czechoslovakia after the war on 
a visit, when he was arrested by the Com- 
munists as a spy. He was thrown into 
jail and, without a trial, or given one of 
those travesties of justice that the Com- 
munists call trials, he was sentenced to 
10 years in prison as an American spy. 

As soon as he learned of this outrage, 
my good friend Represenative RODINO 
sprang into action. It mattered not that 
Hvasta and his parents did not live in 
Mr. Ropixo's own district but lived rather 
in Hillside, N. J., outside the 10th Dis- 
trict; the fact that a fellow American 
was in trouble and was being abused by 
the Communists was sufficient. 

Indeed, it is these two factors in the 
case that give us the key to Peter Ro- 
pino's character. The first factor was 
that a fellow human being was in trouble. 
The second was that an American was 
being mistreated by Communists. These 
two elements of the case fused in PETER 
Robo two outstanding characiteristics: 
his love for his fellow man and his hatred 
of communism. 

Spurred by these two great emotions, 
Representative Ropino lost no time in 
starting his campaign to obtain Hvasta’s 
freedom. He went to the State Depart- 
ment, he went to the White House, he 
went to the press, he took to the air over 
the radio. Day after day, until his 
efforts were finally crowned with suc- 
cess, he devoted all his great talents and 
energies to the cause of John Hvasta. 
And he never let up until he saw with his 
own eyes that Hvasta was freed from 
the Communist grip and was reunited 
with his parents in Hillside, N. J. 

I wish to emphasize, however, that 
while the Hvasta case captured the 
headlines, it in no way represented all 
that Representative Ropino has done for 
people. I know, because I have made it 
my duty to know how all our Congress- 
men conduct their affairs, that Repre- 
sentative Roptno has been tireless in 
serving his constituents. No errand is 
too trivial, no trouble is too great for 
this young Congressman, if by perform- 
ing this errand or incurring this trouble 
he can benefit one of his constituents. 
And, incidentally, I might add that the 
political faith of the constituent is never 
a consideration to Representative 
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Roprno when he is called upon for help. 
Republicans as well as Democrats have 
reason to be grateful that in Congress 
they are represented by PETER RODINO 
and that in Peter Roto they have a 
friend. 

This House is about to adjourn. Soon 
all of its Members will be scattered all 
over the country, back in their home 
districts. Among them will be PETER 
Robixo. Although you, Mr. Speaker, 
and I, myself, will be back in our home 
districts, I am sure since I have known 
you for many years, that you must share 
with me a wish for something that is 
quite unattainable. That wish is that I 
be allowed to accompany Representative 
Roptno among his constituents when he 
returns to his district. I would like to 
make this trip because it would give me 
great pleasure to see the warm, friendly 
greeting his constituents are certain to 
give to Peter Roprno when he walks 
among them again. Iam confident that 
this will be their feeling because, just as 
all his friends here in Congress have 
responded to Representative Robixo's 
deep human sympathies, so must the 
people of his district, who know him 
even better than we do, give him their 
friendship and appreciation. 

While it will be impossible for me to 
be with the gentleman from New 
Jersey |Mr. Roptno) when he returns to 
his home in New Jersey, I am confident, 
nevertheless, that I shall see him again 
soon. For, when Congress reconvenes 
in January, I am sure that, thanks to the 
good sense of the intelligent, discerning 
voters of the 10th New Jersey Congres- 
sional District, PETER Robo will have 
been reelected as a reward for his 
splendid service and will be back here 
for another 2 years as a Member of this 
House. 


Report to My Constituents in the Sixth 
Congressional District of Maryland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DeWITT S. HYDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, at the close 
of my first term in Congress I feel it 
is my duty to make a report of my vot- 
ing record to the voters of the Sixth 
Congressional District of Maryland. An 
analysis of this report will show that I 
cast my vote on every bill that was 
brought to a vote except one which in- 
volved water control of Lake Michigan. 
I missed this vote because I was absent 
from the city on official business as a 
member of a special committee studying 
immigration and labor problems in the 
Virgin Islands. 

Following is the itemized statement of 
my complete voting record for the 2d 
session of the 83d Congress: 
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Date Bill Description and vote My vote 
Jan. 21 | H. R. Kr. ne provide for establishment of an U. S. Air Force 3 . e re a RTE erin a Re te en castes S 
5 8 ee indebtedness of A Credit Corporation us increasing available lending funds. (Passed, 323 to 27.) Yea, 
Authorize State of Ilinois a the San District of C hicago, under direction of Secretary of Army, to help control lake level of | Paired; for. 
Lake Michigan; on Ford amend eos Failed, 177 to 202.) 
eS gs Same bill; on motion to recommit. (Failed, 150 to 244.) r es for. 


Provide for the exchange of certain pars and private lands; on motion to recommit. “ (Passed, r 
Providing funds for the operation of Committee on Un-American Activities; on ugreeing to the resolution. (Passed, 303 to 1) 
3 act he 1.8 relating to the supplying of agricultural workers from the Kepublic of Mexico; on motion to recommit. | Nay. 
Appropriations for Departments of State, Justice, sad eae and the U. 8. Information Agency for fiscal year ending June 30, | Yea. 
1955; on Clevenger amendment. (P; uod, 265 to 105. 
To reduce exiese taxes; on motion to recommit. Gaited, 200 to 213).——— „ff ——:. —— 8 Nay. 
Hatta eee rr!!! ene ESNA Yea. 
Revision of the internal revenue 1 oh 10 om s United States; on motion to recommit with instructions on dividend credit and $100 addi- | Nay. 
tional exemption, (Failed, 204 to 
a same bill; on passage of bill. (Passed, rr c 
To reduce excise taxes; on adoption of conference report. ( 
AL spropriations for the Executive Office and independent agencies for Baal Saar ending June 30, 1955; on motion to recommit with in- | Nay. 
instructions to require sell mortgages at per. (Failed, 180 to 214.) 
To aid in the provision and improvement of Lemay the oliminstion and prevention of slums and the conservation and development | Nay. 
of urban communities: on motion to recommit. (Failed, 176 to 211.) 
Soner . 00.) aac aie p ̃—. — 8? Yea, 
To authorize the admission into evidence in certain criminal proceedings of Information intercepted in national security inyestiga- | Nay. 
tions; on amendment . court order. (Passed 221 to 166.) (I believed it would cause undue delay.) 
Same bill; on for Depa (Passed, 37% to 10.) 
ak ig a for Department of Defense and other related independent agencies for fiscal y 


St Lawrence Ln on 3 t 2 r e deer 

Same bill; on passage. erie a SR Soe pes pbs STA TE A ASES TEENE ETR Poh ank in R F dash Soke pee nee Nay. 

Amend sec, 3185 of title 18, 8. Code, to strike the enacting clause to permit 9 af certain fugitives from United States to | Nay. 
countries occupied by United States jointly with 1 or more other powers. (Passed, 728 to 68.) 

A resolution certifying the report of the Committee on Un-American Activities as to refusal wot Bernhard Deutch to answer questions | Yea, 
before committee; on agreeing to resolution. (Passed, 446 to 0.) 

To authorize cooperative research in education; on passage, (Passed, 206 to 55,)__.-.-----.--.----- +22 ee n-ne ene een eee Yea, 


Mar. 5 H. R. 8007 
Mar. 10 H. R. 8226 
Do 


TE Pee 0 ——j—— 


ding June 30, 1955; on passage. | Yoa. 


ution, 
To establish a National Advis sory Committee on Education; on passage, (Passed, 17° to 187.) Yea. 
To provide for a White House Conference on Education; on passage. (Passed, 219 to 60.) ..n.uauninninnnnannnnanannnmmM Yea, 


(Passed, 346 to 0. 
eesti for 3 of H. R. 9366, a bill to amend the Social Security Act; on ordering previous question. (Passed, 270 to | Yea. 


76.) 
To amend tho Social Security Act and the Internal Revenue Code to extend coverage under the old-age and survivors Insurance | Yea. 
m, increase the benefits parebie, aheor ig A be! Perens rights of the disabled, and increase the amount of earnings permitted 


without loss of benefits; on Pin ke shirt dl 
2 2004. to ee authority of the President to enter into trade agree ments under sec, 350 of the | Ven. 


Providing for consideration o 
Tariff Act of 1930; on 0. to 63, 

8 y authority of the President to enter into trade agreements under sec. 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930; on passage, (Passed, | Yoa. 

to 
Ry ceed ere Ar ae government of the District of Columbia for fiscal year ending June 30, 1955; on motion to increase contribution. | Yea. 
86 to 
rs 8 for 2 a authority of Federal Reserve banks to purchase securities directly from Treasury; on motion to recommit, | Nay. 
Providing fn fr sg to conference H. R. 7839, a bill to aid in the provision and improvement of housing; on agreeing to resolution. | Yea. 
"assed 19. 

To —.— Dan 2 of Congress on interference in Western Hemisphere affairs by the Soviet Communists; on agreeing to resolution. | Yea. 
(Passed to 0. 

To promote the 8 and foreign policy of the United States by furnishing assistance to friendly nations; on Vorys amendment | Yea. 
stating it to be the sense of Congress that no funds be used for governments which are committed by treaty to maintain Communist 
rule over any defined territory in Asia, (Passed, 389 to 0.) 

Same bill; on passage. (P: rr d Yea. 

To provide continued price supports for agricultnral products, ment the marketing and disposal of such products and provide 
= pros! Fay, for agricultural; on amendment to provide Fenk in price supports from 8255 to W percent of parity. (Passed, 

To amend Vocational hc ie Torey AS to promote and assist in the extension and improvement of vocational rehabilitation serv- | Yea. 


— 


June 1 H, Res. 508 
Do....| H. R. 9366.....- 


June 11 | H. Res. 580 

Do....| H. R. 974. 
June 15 | H. R. 9817 
June 16 H. R. 8729. 
June 17 H. Res, 583 
June 29 | 8. Con. Res. 91 


fees; on (Passed, 347 to 0. 
To extend and improve the fm 1 2 acy compensation program; on motion to recommit. (Fallod, 110 to 211.) . Nay. 
inn . I serene etna ana A ⁵ ⁵ . XO 
To revise and extend the laws relating to espionage and sabotage; on rags. c Ven. 
Providing for consideration of II. H. 8456, to Improve the public healt encournging more extensive use of voluntary prepayment | Yea. 
met in the provision of nal health services; on agrecing to tion. (Passed BS.) 


Health sorvice prepay yment p reinsurance bill; to 9 the public health by encouraging mag hs nase use of the voluntary | Nay. 
prepayment method in 8 prar monat nal health services; on motion to recommit. (Passed to FH.) 

8 ere of the House of Representatives to the seating of the Communist regime in ‘Ching in the United Nations; on | Yea. 
agreeing to the resolution. (Passed, 341 to 0.) 

To ald in the provision snd eee of 9 the elimination and 1 of pon and the conservation and development | Nay. 
of urban communities; conference report, on er to e er (Called, 180 to 234 

Same bill; conference report, on adoption. (Passed, 458 to „ „„ 1 „„ „„ Yea, 

To — . —.— the a. for grunt Ava acter and training benefits to veterans under the Korean GI bill of rights; on motion to suspend | Yea. 
rules ano 

F roy e in 9 and pension to veterans of all wars and their dependents; on motion to suspend rules and pass. | Yea. 

Pros ie for postal pay Increases, amended to provide for postal rate Increases and reclassification; on motion to suspend rules and | Yea, 

mss. (Failed, 228 to 171) (Two-thirds vote needad.) = 

Certifying the report of Committee on Un-American Activities as to refusal of Bolza Baxter to answer questions before committee; on | Yea. 
agreeing to the resolution, (Tussed, 377 to 0.) 

To amend the Atomic Energy Act; on Cole amendment on patents. 1 e 202 to 161). 


To amend the Atomic Energy Act; on motion to recommit, (Failed, 165 to 22) 22 
N enen e e a cue 
Appropriations for Mutunl Security for fiscal year ending June 30, 1955; on paxsuge. (Passed, 266 to 120 
To revise the internal revenue laws; conference report, on motion to enir (Failed, 169 to 27 i —— 
r een . towne Yea. 
Do..._| Ii. Res. G. I'roviding for consideration of H. R. 236 to authorize construction, operation, and maintenance by Secretary of Interior of Fryingpan- | Yea. 
- y Arkansas project, Colorado; on sgreeing to resolution, (Fullod, 188 to 108), 
July 29 | H. R. 76 To increase the borrowing power of the Commodity Credit Corporation; on passage. (Passed, 317 to /) MEES wane ous} Yea. 
10 ... II. Con. Res. 25. Providing for sine die adjournment of 2d sess. of NH Cong.; on agreeing to resolution, * (Puiled, T ee oral) SOR 
July W | H. R. 780 T Cao ate 8 Retirement Act, the Railroad Retirement Tax Act and the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act: on husange. Vea. 
D . H. R. 9808 To amend sec, 1001, par. 412 of the Tariff Act with reapect to hardboard; on passage, Leth 235 to 109, 
Tro....| H. Con, Kes. 266 | Providing for adjournment sine die of Std Gong.; on agreeing to KONO (lased, 10 to 8 = 
do....| I. R. 858 aeo To authorize the Sceretary of the Interior to construct, operate, and maintain the Tulent division of the Rogue RI reclama- | You, 


Han project, Oregon; on passage, (Passed, 163 to 144.) 

To suthorize Federal courts to grant immunity from 8 * A pai who testify before either House of Congress or their | Ven. 
committees; on motion to suspend rules and pasa. Gad 58.) 

Ponang ‘ial the consideration of II. R. 9245; ou motion to 5 Committee on Rules from further consideration, (I’assed, | Yea. 


(Piovidion ior postal pay iorra, susmided bo poviis boc postal faia ee kod eee on passage. (Passod, 352 to 29,)..| Yea, 


WW 
Aug, 9 II. Res, 500. 
De. H. R. CHS. 


— 
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Date um Description and vote My vote 

1 

Aug. 0 II. Res, 687 ah . for consideration of 8. 2033, bill 7 to the labeling of packages containing foreign · produced trout sold in the United | Yea. 

States: on agreeing to resolution. (Passed, 219 to 159.) 
Do To e the i and foreign policy of the United States by furnishing assistance to friendly nations; on motion to recommit, | Nay. 
wiled, 97 to 206.) 
Aug. 16 10 outlaw the Communist Party, to prohibit members of Communist organizations from serving in certain representative capacitics; | Yea. 
on motion to suspend rules and pass.. (Passed, 305 to 2.) 

Aug. 17 Same bill; on motion to Instruct conferees to agree to Senate amendment to the House amendment, (Passed, 208 to 100.) Nay, 

Aug. 19 Appropriation for Mutual Security for fixcal year ending June 30, 1955; on adoption of the conference report, (Passed, 188 to 77.) ] Yea. 
bay Se Same hill; on motion to recede and concur in Senate amendment No. 31, assistance to Spain. (Passed, 188 to 76.) ------1-a---mea Nay. 
Don To outlaw the Communist Party, to prohibit members of Communist organizations from serving in certuln representative capacities; | Yea, 

on adoption of conference report. (Passed, 265 to 2.) 5 

Aug 20 To establish a Commission on Area Problems of Greater Washington Motropolitan Area and to set up 5 to regulate | Nay. 


transportation in the Greater Washington metropolitan area; on motion to recommit. (Failed, 95 to 


Edward J. Hart 


SPEECH 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, Ep Hart 
is retiring as a Member of Congress at 
the end of this Congress. He will never 
Tetire from public service because Ep 
Will continue to be in the harness work- 
ing in the public good as long as he lives; 
he is just that type citizen and devoted 
Servant of the people. 

It has been my privilege to work with 
Ep Hart on a number of important con- 
Bressional matters. Ep is entitled to a 
lion’s share of the credit for the passage 
of the Maximum Employment Act of 
1946. He was on the committee that 
Considered the proposal and assisted in 
getting the bill favorably reported by 
the committee and assisted in getting 
the bill passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which resulted in the bill be- 
Coming a law. It is now one of the laws 
that is recognized as containing more of 
Our Government's economic policy than 
any other law that has ever been en- 
acted. Ep Hart was a member of the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
Port since its organization 8 years ago. 
This committee has made a number of 
Wonderful and lasting contributions to 
the economy of our Nation. 

He has always been an ageressive, vig- 
Orous fighter in the interest of the plain 
People of the country and just as hard 
a fighter against special interests and 
benefits for a few. He demonstrated his 
loyalty to the little man, the small-busi- 
ness man, the independent merchant, 
and for the competitive free-enterprise 
System. He was a bitter foe of monop- 
oly and always an effective watchman 
for the people. 

The people of his district were fortu- 
nate in having a Representative like Ep 
Hart. His record as a Member of Con- 
gress proves conclusively that the people 
Who elected him have a right to be very 
Proud of the type service he has rendered 
and the fine Representative that he has 
Made, Ep HART is highly regarded and 
admired by all of the Members of Con- 
8ress on both sides of the aisle who served 
With him. 

I personally regret very much to see 
him leave as I have learned to depend 
upon him for guidance and advice. Al- 
though he does not expect to continue 


as a Member of Congress, I understand 
he will continue in public service, and 
we expect to see him on Capitol Hill 
from time to time and as often as 
possible. 


How Free Is Formosa? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, when Japan 
attacked China in July 1937, most of the 
alleged western experts on China shook 
their heads and announced gloomily that 
the new Chinese Government under 
Chiang Kai-shek could not last 6 months 
against Japan's superior arms, industry, 
organization, and so forth. Yet it held 
out 8 long years, not only against Japan, 
but against a constant barrage of charges 
and criticisms from powerful forces in 
America and China’s other supposed al- 
lies. These criticisms and predictions of 
disaster followed a quite uniform pat- 
tern: the Government of China was in- 
ept, incompetent, inefficient, undemocra- 
tic, and corrupt.” Therefore, America 
must not give it wholehearted support 
and assistance of the sort we were giving 
Greece, Turkey, France, England, and a 
dozen others. 

Despite all the attacks and the result- 
ing withdrawal of effective American as- 
sistance for 4 years, July 1946 to July 
1950, the Government of China still 
lives—17 years after it was supposed to 
collapse. Furthermore, on Formosa, it 
moves steadily ahead toward better gov- 
ernment—more competent, more effi- 
cient, more democratic, more concerned 
for the well-being of its people. Its prog- 
ress has been uneven, but as consistent 
as that of any government in Asia even 
though its basic problems are more diffi- 
cult than any other country’s, with the 
exception of war-torn Korea. 

Recently the attacks designed to dis- 
credit the Nationalist Government have 
been stepped up again in our country, 
principally in the so-called liberal press, 
and, perhaps significantly, at about the 
same time as Communist spokesmen 
throughout the world have resumed their 
propaganda assaults. The attacks fol- 
low the same old sure-fire line—that 
Chiang’s government is a police state and 
does not deserve our help. That ap- 
proach diverts our attention from the 


essential fact that American aid to other 
countries is not based primarily on 
whether they are good enough to deserve 
our help, but on whether American boys 
deserve the better chance to live that 
they will have if those countries are free 
and on our side than our boys will have 
if those countries are not free and on 
our side. 

The most universally respected Chi- 
nese of our century is Dr. Hu Shih. He 
is primarily a Chinese scholar, historian, 
and philosopher, and has never been a 
member of the Kuomintang, the domi- 
nant political party in free China, al- 
though he was drafted to be China’s Am- 
bassador to the United States from 1938 
to 1942. Moreover, Chiang Kai-shek 
sought to have Dr. Hu elected as the first 
President of China after its constitution 
was adopted in 1947, but his health would 
not permit. He has recently returned 
from another, extended visit to Formosa, 
and if anyone is confused as to the truth 
about conditions there, Dr. Hu's report 
can be accepted without question as the 
most accurate and trustworthy. He has 
no political ax to grind, no enemies or 
rivals to discredit, and no personal ac- 
tions to rationalize or seek to justify. 

Dr. Hu declares that, contrary to re- 
cent charges, freedoms have been grad- 
ually expanded on Formosa despite a 
state of war and the constant threats of 
Communist attack and infiltration. The 
article, published in the New Leader, 
follows: 

How Free Is Formosa? 
(By Hu Shih) 

Recently, within a single month, there ap- 
peared two contradictory estimates of the 
state of freedom in Formosa. In the May 17 
issue of the Freeman we read these state- 
ments by Rodney Gilbert, who had just re- 
turned from 3½ years’ residence in Formosa: 

“An inspection of Formosa today reveals 
that the 8 or 9 million Chinese now on the 
island are getting the best government that 
any part of China has had for many genera- 
tions—the freest, most efficient, and, yes, 
most honest. 

“As for common, ordinary freedom of 
speech—unthinkable in any Communist 
country—nobody on Taiwan (Formosa) who 
has a critical word to say about this or that 
Government person or policy ever has to give 
a thought to possible eavesdroppers. * * + 

“There is no censorship of news, incoming 
or outgoing. * * * Correspondents of all na- 
tionalities come and go without let or hin- 
drance, and the resident correspondents of 
the Associated Press, United Press, Reuters, 
and the French Press Agency send out exactly 
what they please. 

“Other freedoms * which are taken 
for granted in free China are those of free- 
dom of movement and freedom of choice of 
employment. It is no longer easy to get into 
Taiwan * . But once a person is legally 
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on Taiwan and has a police card showing 
that he resides there, he can ride the rall- 
roads, the buses, the planes, or wander about 
by car, pedacab or on foot, as freely as 
though he were in Vermont, Kansas, or Ore- 
gon. What is more, he can work at any job 
he can find, or just sit on a rock, looking 
out to sea, reciting poetry and reveling in 
dolce far niente.” 

Within 4 weeks, the newsstands were sell- 
ing the June 29 issue of Look, which con- 
tained an article by Dr. K. C. Wu, governor 
of Formosa from December 1949 to May 1953. 
The article was entitled “Your Money Has 
Built a Police State in Formosa,” and had 
this to say: 

“Formosa has been perverted into a police 
state, not unlike that of Red China * . 

“The dictatorial moves [of Gen. Chiang 
Ching-kuo, son of President Chiang Kai- 
shek] to establish a secret police and con- 
trol of the army, to rig elections and cor- 
rupt legal processes were only a start. Today, 
a program is under way to control the minds 
and souls of youth and suppress freedom of 
speech and of the press 

“He [Chiang Ching-kuo] fs fast building 
a regime that in many ways follows ex- 
actly the pattern of a Communist govern- 
ment; he has even organized a youth corps 
modeled after the Hitler youth and the Com- 
munist youth * * *, 

“There is no such thing as freedom of 
speech any more. Freedom of the press has 
become a farce * * *, Newspapers that 
annoy or offend Formosa's rulers are forced 
to suspend publication, and reporters and 
writers have often been jailed. Formosa's 
newspapers now print only the party line.” 

Which of these two sets of judgments on 
Formosa are we to accept? My own answer 
is that Mr. Gilbert and Dr. Wu were referring 
to two different groups of phenomena. Mr. 
Gilbert was painting a general picture of 
the life and freedom of the 8 or 9 million 
Chinese now on the island of Formosa. He 
honestly admitted that there were important 
exceptions to this general description. For 
instance, he wrote: “You can talk yourself 
hoarse about the shortcomings of the mu- 
nicipal, provincial, or national authorities 
and there will be no comeback. But start 
preaching communism—and look out.” 

On the other hand, it was exactly those 
exceptions—those particular cases of crimi- 
nal offenses which under the national emer- 
gency law were placed under the jurisdiction 
of military courts—which Dr. Wu utilized to 
build up his sweeping generalization about 
Formosa as a police state, This logical fal- 
lacy of generalizing from particular and ex- 
ceptional cases assumes a more serious form 
of misstatement when he makes this cate- 
gorical assertion: 

“As Formosa had been declared under a 
state of siege, all cases of any nature were 
sent to the military courts for trial.” 

This statement is baseless and untrue. At 
no time since the Communist conquest of 
the mainiand have the military courts of 
Formosa had jurisdiction over all cases of 
any nature.” 

When Formosa was declared in early 1950 
to be “a region adjacent to a battle zone,” 10 
categories of crimes were placed under the 
jurisdiction of the military courts of the 
Taiwan Peace Preservation Force, These 
were: Offenses against the internal security 
of the state; offenses against the external 
security of the state; offenses against public 
order; offenses against public safety; coun- 
terfeiting of currency and negotiable secu- 
rities, and forging of official documents and 
seals; homicide; offenses against personal 
liberty; robbery and piracy; kidnaping for 
ransom; damage and destruction of prop- 
erty. All other criminal offenses were under 
the jurisdiction of civil courts. 

In April 1951, when the “new Taiwan cur- 
rency,” which had replaced the old cur- 
rency in the summer of 1949, was threatened 
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by Inflation, the Government Issued a series 
of emergency regulations on currency stabl- 
lization which gave authority to the military 
police and military courts of the Taiwan 
Peace Preservation Force to deal severely with 
three types of violation of the currency laws: 
Illegal transmission of money abroad, illegal 
traffic in gold or foreign exchange, and high- 
interest money lending through under- 
ground banking. 

These are all the categories of criminal 
offenses that were ever placed under the 
jurisdiction of the military courts of the 
Taiwan Peace Preservation Force, of which 
Governor Wu himself was chief commander, 
and Gen. Peng Meng-chi was deputy com- 
mander, Military courts of the army, navy, 
and air force and other military establish- 
ments had no jurisdiction over crimes com- 
mitted by persons not in active military 
service. 

As a result of public dissatisfaction and 
criticism of the incompetence and inefficiency 
of the military courts, and of known abuses 
of power by the military police, the Central 
Government, under the leadership of Pre- 
mier Chen Cheng, moved toward reducing 
the jurisdiction of the military courts. A 
decree of the Executive Yuan on October 20, 
1951, restored 4 of the original 10 categories 
of offenses to the jurisdiction of the civil 
courts. A second decree on June 1, 1952, 
ordered that the Jurisdiction of the military 
courts be henceforth limited to: 

1. Offenses by military personnel, 

2. Offenses under the act on Communist 
agents and the law on insurrection and 
treason, ? 

3. Offenses under the law on banditry. 

4. Civilians conspiring with military per- 
sonnel in smuggling. 

5. Grave offenses (subsequently defined by 
the Ministry of Justice in minute detail) 
against public order and public safety. 

Since June 1, 1951, offenses against cur- 
rency stabilization had been removed from 
the jurisdiction of the military police and 
military courts. 

These successive reform measures repre- 
sented partial success for the movement for 
the separation of the jurisdiction of the 
military and civil courts, a movement in 
which many Chinese leaders, both inside and 
outside the Government, have taken an ac- 
tive part. It is a part of the fight for civil 
liberties and constitutional government in 
Free China. 

The success has been only partial, and the 
fight is still going on. Last month, the new 
Premier, O. K. Yul, was severely questioned 
in Parliament (the Legislative Yuan) about 
the constitutional guaranties in times of na- 
tional emergency, especially the right of 
habeas corpus under article 8 and article 9 
which says that “no person, except those in 
active military service, may be subject to 
trial by a military court.” At the end of 
the session, Premier Yui declared: 

“The new Cabinet will see to it that the 
constitutional guaranties of freedom of per- 
son under article and civil-court trials of 
nonmilitary personnal under article 9 are 
upheld.” 

In discussing this question of the juris- 
diction of military courts, I have gone into 
some detall, not only to refute the irrespon- 
sible generalization of Dr. Wu that all cases 
of any nature were sent to the military courts 
for trial, but also to correct the impression 
created by many of his statements—the im- 
pression that Formosa was actually achieving 
the “rule of law and d 2 at one 
time in the past.“ but only recently has been 
perverted into a police state, especially since 
Dr. Wu's resignation from the governorship, 

The fact is that Formosa was far from 
the rule of law and democracy in those early 
years of 1949-51, at the height of the fear 
of Communist invasion and infiltration and 
of the dangers of currency inflation, and 
only in the last 3 years, and notably since 
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June 1952, has there been a far greater 
measure of civil liberties and the rule of 
law than at any time in the past. 

Let me cite an example of the present 
state of freedom of the press on Formosa a 
year after Governor Wu's resignation. The 
April 1 issue of the fortnightly magazine 
Free China editorially questioned President 
Chiang Kai-shek's power of reviewing the 
decisions of the military courts and, in some 
cases, ordering an increase in the severity of 
the sentence. 

“The constitution,” says the editorial 
“under article 40 gives the President only 
the power of ‘granting amnesties, pardons, 
remission of sentences, and restitution of 
civil rights." But the constitution nowhere 
gives him power to increase the sentence of 
any court. What the President has done 
on a number of occasions is clearly a viola- 
tion of the constitution. One of our best 
wishes of his reelection is that no uncon- 
stitutional act of this kind will ever happen 
again during his second presidential term of 
6 years," 

No such open criticism of President 
Chiang was published at any time in the 
past. I may add that the same question, 
among others, was earnestly discussed early 
last April at the home of Vice President- 
elect Chen Cheng in 3 evening sessions par- 
ticipated in by 6 invited members of the Na- 
tional Assembly and about 20 leaders of 
the government and the Kuomintang, in- 
cluding General Chiang Ching-kuo, I am 
happy to report that President Chiang Kal- 
shek has now given written instructions to 
his new secretary general, Chang Chun, that 
in the future, when the military tribunal 
requests him as commander in chief of the 
armed forces to review the graver sentences 
of the military courts, he will never again 
order any increase in the sentences. 

Dr. Wu will probably retort that the free- 
dom of Free China magazine has always 
been an “exception.” He has said in his 
Look article: 

“There is no such thing as freedom of 
speech any more. Freedom of the press has 
become a farce. There may be an excep- 
tion in the case of a weekly [sic] sponsored 
by Dr. Hu Shih, the philosopher and diplo- 
mat, with his special eminence and interna- 
tional reputation.” 

The weekly he referred to Is the fortnightly 
Free China, edited and published by a score 
of my liberal friends (including a few in- 
dependent members of the Kuomintang), 
who, because I wrote the principles of faith 
of the Free China Association, honored me by 
making me its publisher from 1949 to 1953. 

I want to say, in the first place, that Free 
China is not an exception, and that this 
freedom of speech and the press is now 
shared by all who have the moral courage to 
speak out. The best proof of this is found in 
the numerous critical articles on the May 
elections published in many independent 
newspapers both before and after the elec- 
tions. 

Secondly, I would like to ask: How and 
why did the weekly sponsored by Dr. Hu 
Shih come to enjoy what to Dr. Wu was an 
exceptional freedom of the press in the 
police state of Formosa? Has he ever known 
of a police state that permitted exceptional 
freedom of speech and the press to any in- 
dividual or publication? 

Free China magazine certainly did not en- 
joy any such exceptional freedom in the 
summer of 1951, when it got into serious 
trouble with the Talwan Peace Preservation 
Force by publishing an editorial entitled 
“The Government Must Not Entrap the 
People to Commit Crimes." The editorial 
pointed out the inherent danger of the Gov- 
ernment policy of offering heavy monetary 
rewards—30 percent of the confiscated prop- 
erty of the convicted offender to the informer 
and 35 percent to the prosecuting agency— 
in offenses under the emergency regulations 
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©n currency stabilization. It cited a recent 
Case of high-interest money lending in which 
$1.1 million of local currency was involved 
and more than 20 money lenders were ar- 
rested by the peace preservation police and 
sent to military courts for trial. The edi- 
torial asked: 

“Why were only the lenders, and not the 
borrowers, named in the prosecution? Could 
It not be that the borrowers were themselves 
thé informers who enticed and entrapped the 
innocent victims into criminal offenses? 
Could it not be that the Government, by its 
Offer of over attractive monetary rewards, 
Was guilty of entrapping the people to com- 
mit crimes?” A 

This editorial so greatly enraged Governor 
Wu's deputy commander of the Taiwan 

Preservation Force that he threatened 
to arrest the editor of Free China. After 
Mediation by mutual friends in the Govern- 
ment, the editor was forced to print an edi- 
torial in its. June 16 issue stating that the 
Previous editorial had implied no intentional 

t to the moral integrity of the Govern- 
Ment agencies prosecuting the case discussed. 

Apparently in June 1951 neither Dr. Wu, 
the “dethocratic” governor and commander 
Of the Taiwan Peace Preservation Force, nor 
the “special eminence and international 
reputation“ of the absentee publisher of 

China afforded any protection to that 
Magazine. 

Three months later Free China got into 
More trouble, On September 1, 1951, it pub- 
lished on its editorial page a letter written 
by myself from New York requesting that 
the words “Publisher: Hu Shih” be dropped 
from its back cover. I said, in part: 

“I was led to ponder: If Free China could 
not enjoy freedom of speech and publica- 
tion, if it were denied the right of responsi- 
ble - criticism of Government policy, that 
Would be the greatest disgrace in the political 
Ute of Taiwan. 

“I formally resign from the titular honor 
Of being the publisher of Free China maga- 
Zine, partly because I want to express my 
100-percent approval of the editorial entitled 
‘The Government Must Not Entrap the Peo- 
Ple To Commit Crimes’ and partly because 
I want to voice my protest against such in- 
terference with the freedom of the press by 
any military organ.” 

Again, neither “democratic” Governor Wu 
Nor the “special eminence” of Dr. Hu Shih 
could afford any protection to the magazine. 
The Taiwan Peace Preservation headquarters 
took the unusual action of buying up all the 
available copies of Free China at the news- 
Stands and ordered the Northwest Airlines 
Not to carry the issue out of the island. 

Then Premier Chen Cheng intervened. In 
a letter which he wrote me on September 14 
and sent to Free China magazine to be pub- 
lished in its September 15 issue, the Premier 
thanked me for my outspoken words, which 

we accept with gladness.” While defend- 
ing the urgent need for drastic measures to 
Protect the new currency, he admitted unin- 
tentional mistakes in their enforcement. His 
letter concluded with an assurance that 
there would always be freedom of the press 
On Formosa, which, he said, was evidenced by 
the publication of my letter in Free China 
magazine. 

Thus, if the weekly sponsored by Dr. Hu 

has in any sense enjoyed some excep- 
tional freedom in Formosa, it has earned it 
by fighting 5 long years and winning it— 
Winning it not only for ttself, but for all 
Formosa papers and for all the non-Com- 
Munist and anti-Communist papers of Hong 
Kong which come into Taiwan every day by 
alr transport. Its existence and its in- 
fluence eloquently refute K. C. Wu’s charge 
that Formosa is a police state. The battle 
tor freedom and democracy has never been 
fought and won by craven, selfish politicians 
who remain silent while they enjoy political 
Power and safely out of the country, smear 
their own country and government, for 
Whose every mistake or misdeed they them- 
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selves cannot escape a just measure of moral 
responsibility. 

I cannot conclude this discussion without 
answering a few questions I have been asked 
ever since Dr. Wu started his smear-Formosa 
campaign. 

How about the free elections which Gover- 
nor Wu claims to have initiated in Formosa 
and which he says are no longer free? 

In December 1952 I watched the local elec- 
tions in the eastern coastal and partially 
aboriginal district of Taitung, and I was 
greatly impressed by the extraordinarily high 
percentage of voters of both sexes who came 
to the polls. It was to be expected that the 
Kuomintang, the powerful Government 
party, had great advantages over the minor 
parties and those candidates with no party 
affiliations. But because of the very high 
literacy of the Taiwan population and be- 
cause the secret ballot is always the most 
effective weapon of democratic control, the 
elections have been and still are quite free. 

In the recent May 2 elections, the Kuo- 
mintang candidate for mayor in the capital 
city of Taipei, on whose election the party 
had staked all its great power and influence, 
was overwhelmingly defeated by a nonparty 
candidate. The same was true of the cen- 
tral-west district of Chla- yl, where the Kuo- 
mintang candidate for magistrate was badly 
defeated by a candidate with no affiliation 
to any political party. After the elections, 
many newspapers, including the New York 
Times and the Hon Kong Times, editorially 
commented on the defeat of the Kuomint- 
ang candidates at Taipei and Chia-yi as the 
best evidence that elections in Formosa are 
free. 

What do you think of General Chiang 
Ching-kuo, son of President Chiang, whom 
Dr. Wu regards as the heir and successor of 
the Gimo? 

I have known Chiang Ching-kuo for many 
years. He is a very hardworking man, con- 
scientious and courteous, patriotic and in- 
tensely anti-Communist, His intellectual 
outlook is rather limited, largely because of 
his long years in the Soviet Union. Like his 
father, he is free from corruption and there- 
fore not free from self-righteousness (again 
not unlike his father). He honestly believes 
that the most effective way in dealing with 
the Communists is to be as ruthless with 
them as they are with anyone opposing them. 

While I strongly disagree with Chiang 
Ching-kuo’s methods in dealing with Com- 
munists and suspected Communists (and I 
said so publicly on the first day of my ar- 
rival on Formosa in 1952), I have grave 
doubts about the mental state of anyone who 
gays: Who can guarantee that, in the event 
of the Gimo's death and an attractive offer 
from Peking, he [Chiang Ching-kuo] may 
not turn Formosa into a rich province of 
Red China?” In any case, there is no pos- 
sibility of his being the heir and successor 
cf President Chiang. Politically, he has no 
place in the government and plays no im- 
portant role. His exact position is that of a 
faithful factotum to his father. He is not 
popular with the armed forces, and there 
is absolutely no constitutional or organiza- 
tional channel through which he can be- 
come his father's heir and successor. 

How about the youth corps which young 
Chiang has organized in Formosa and which, 
according to Dr. Wu, is modeled after the 
Hitler youth and the Communist youth? 

Here is a perfect example of Dr. Wu's 
methods, Listen to his own description of 
the youth corps: “Then Ching-kuo organ- 
ized his youth corps. He ordered all super- 
intendents, professors, and teachers to be- 
come officers and all students enrolled as 
members. We now have a Red version of 
the Hitler jugend. 

Have you ever known a Hitler or a Stalin 
so stupid as to enroll all students in his 
youth corps, and to order all superintend- 
ents, professors, and teachers to become their 
officers? Was K. O. Wu really so ignorant? 
Or was he trying to deceive the public? 
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When the so-called Young Men's Corps 
of Anticommunism and National Salvation 
was first organized in 1952 (apparently with 
the loud approval of Governor Wu), one of 
the wisest educators in Taipei remarked to 
me: 

“When they take in all students as mem- 
bers and all teachers as their officers, it 
means there is no secret organization, and 
no secret training and indoctrination will 
be possible. They are merely wasting more 
money and more of the students’ precious 
time to have another parading and slogan- 
shouting organization to be added to the 
New Year's Day parade.” 

That is what Dr. Wu calls a Red version 
of the Hitler jugend on Formosa. 

May I conclude by quoting the wise ob- 
servation of Rodney Gilbert: “The very fact 
that there is public objection, and chance’ 
of change, is part of Formosa’s pattern of 
freedom.” . 


Four-Laned Highway 40 Proved Vital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFTON (CLIFF) YOUNG 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I would like to include an article 
appearing in the San Francisco Exam- 
iner under date of June 28, 1954, entitled 
“Four-Laned Highway 40 Proved Vital.” 
Although civil defense is making progress 
in this country, we are losing ground in 
our footrace with the enemy's war-mak- 
ing potential. One of the important 
parts of our civil-defense program is the 
mass evacuation of our people from cities 
in the event of attack. This evacuation 
will be possible only with adequate high- 
ways to carry the heavy civil and military 
traffic which will follow in the wake of 
an enemy attack. A particularly serious 
situation exists with respect to U. S. 
Highway 40 over the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains. The recent command-post 
exercise has underscored the need for an 
improvement of this route. 

The article follows: 

Four-Lanep HIGHWAY 40 PROVED ViTal—De- 


FENSE MANEUVERS SHOW NEED ron Winer 
Roan 
(By Will Stevens) 

Four-laning of California's strategic 
U. S. Highway 40 over the Sierra—or chaos 
along that lifeline in the wake of an enemy 
attack against major targets in northern 
California. 

Those two alternatives, the Examiner 
learned yesterday, have highlighted virtually 
every critique prepared from city through 
county to State levels in the wake of Call- 
fornia's participation in the June 16 nation- 
wide command post exercise (CPX). The 
exercise was staged to test America's defenses 
against A-bombs, guided missiles, sabotage, 
and high explosives. 

TWO-LANE BOTTLENECK 


Results of a breakdown on the critiques, 
assembled unofficially by the Trans-Sierra 
Highway Committee with headquarters at 
Auburn, showed that traffic over the four- 
lane sections of U. S. 40, during Operation 
Alert, were controlled without difficulty. 

Along the two-lane bottleneck sections of 
the highway, the critiques revealed, civilian 
traffic blocked military traffic with a result- 
ant 4-hour delay. 
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BRANDLIEN VIEW 


Ninety miles of U. S. 40 wind through 
Placer County. George Brandlien, coordi- 
nator of the Placer County Disaster Council, 
who would have a major role in a mass evac- 
uation over U. S. 40 wrote in his report: 

“The four-laning of Highway 40 is recom- 
mended as being of utmost importance, inas- 
much as military traffic was unable to move, 
resulting from civilian traffic having blocked 
the road. 

“The result was a 4-hour delay before the 
road could be opened. This would be very 
costly as minutes might be the difference be- 
tween the recovery of this Nation and defeat. 

“As the flow of traffic over the 4-laned 
portions was controlled without difficulty, it 
is recommended that Highway 40 be com- 
pletely 4-laned through the Sierra Nevada 
Range in order to expedite troop and supply 
movement in case of a national disaster.” 

VIRTUAL NECESSITY 

Maj. Gen. Walter M. Robertson, State Di- 
rector of Civilian Defense, on the basis of 
Official reports reaching his desk, declared: 

“We need a four-lane transcontinental 
highway—it has become a virtual necessity. 

“A four-lane transcontinental route is re- 
quired both for the dispersal of populated 
areas, in case of a major disaster, and for 
bringing in supplies and equipment.” 

Rear Adm. A. G. Cook, director of the San 
Francisco Disaster Council and Corps, wrote 
in his report to the Trans-Sierra Highway 
Committee: 

“I desire to go on record as being in favor 
of increasing the number of roads crossing 
the Sierra, in order that it may be possible 
to expedite the movement of emergency ma- 
terial in the event of disaster. 

“The size of the present-day weapons and 
the devastation they can cause would make 
it impossible for any one community or area 
to provide the necessary facilities for the 
care of the homeless and injured following 
an attack. We are going to need help from 
all over the country.” 

ROUTE SURVEYED 


D. K. Chacey, one of the Nation's ranking 
highway engineers, already has surveyed 
U. S. 40 on orders of Brig. Gen. Paul F. Yount, 
Army Chief of Transportation. 

Chacey, who made the survey strictly on 
the basis of what a four-lane, realigned 
highway over the Sierra would accomplish 
in military terms, reportedly made a favor- 
able recommendation. 

Hs report, cleared by the Transportation 
Corps, and subsequently by the Department 
of the Army, eventually was forwarded to the 
Department of Defense. The report was 
never made public, however. y 

The State legislature already has ear- 
marked 620 million to be matched by the 
Federal Government for 4-laning and re- 
alining the highway as a super $40 million 
4-lane trans-Sierra defense highway. 

The Department of Defense, it is under- 
stood, now is considering approval of a spe- 
cial Federal appropriation of $20 million car- 
rying the official sanction of the Department. 


Prophets of Doom and Gloom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 
Mr, PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 


merce Department, in its regular monthly 
business review, says that employment 
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continued “to drift downward through 
July.” 

Secretary of Commerce Weeks and his 
coworkers must be prophets of doom and 
gloom. 


Outlawing the Communist Party 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the New Reporter 
is deserving of our attention: 

OUTLAWING THE COMMUNISTS 


There is so much to object to in the Com- 
munist Control Act of 1954 that it seems 
necessary to record at once that the authors 
of the act and the editors of this journal 
start with the same assumptions. The find- 
ings of fact, which introduce the act, are 
themselves an arrogation by Congress of a 
role that belongs to the courts. Yet they 
set forth facts which we believe to be true. 
We agree that the Communist Party is “an 
authoritarian dictatorship within a repub- 
lic." We do not doubt that its members 
have no part in determining its goals.“ We 
are sure that it is “an agency of a hostile 
forelgn power.” And we believe with the 
authors of the act that the Communist 
Party is the means whereby individuals 
are seduced Into the service of the world 
Communist movement, trained to do Its bid- 
ding and directed and controlled in the 
conspiratorial performance of their revolu- 
tionary duties.” 

All this is argument why Americans should 
work as citizens to expose, to isolate, to 
minimize the Communist Party. This action 
is not simply negative, in protecting the 
right of reformism in America to develop 
along sound lines. It can serve the positive 
purpose of inducing the Soviet leaders to 
behave more like Russians and less like 
Bolsheviks. The alternative to war is the 
evolution of the Soviet state away from revo- 
lutlonary doctrines, and this evolution is 
suppressed while strong Communist parties 
overseas provide extremists In the Kremlin 
with hope in the opportunities for revolution. 
The shrinking of the Communist parties can 
help to bring forward elements within the 
Soviet ruling group which seek the security 
of their nation In legitimate relations with 
other states rather than In their overthrow. 

For these reasons, Americans as citizens 
must combat the Communist Party. Their 
task has not been made easier by the meas- 
ure passed in a mood of haste and political 
maneuver by the Congress in the closing 
days of the 1954 session. For the sake of 
doubtful gains in combating the Communist 
Party, the great majority of Americans have 
suffered through a further compromise of 
the constitutional guaranties of free specch. 

The act first deprives the Communist 
Party of “the rights, privileges, and Immu- 
nities attendant upon legal bodles created 
under the jurisdiction of the laws of the 
United States or any political subdivision 
thereof.” This would seem to mean that 
the Communist Party can no longer hold 
bank accounts, make leases, and obtain ju- 
dicial enforcement of contracts; it cannot sue 
or be sued; it cannot run candidates for 
public office, at least in Federal elections. 
Is this really a blow at the Communist con- 
spiracy? If it is in truth a conspiracy, its 
bank accounts are not likely to be made 
even now in its own name. On the other 
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hand, serlous legal precedents are raised to 
haunt non-Communists as to the extent to 
which the Federal Government can deprive 
an organization of its rights and privileges 
under State laws. Never before has the 
United States attempted to dictate to the 
States what rights they shall grant to organi- 
gations that are in full compliance with 
State laws. ps 

Next, the Communist Control Act subjects 
anyone who knowingly and willfully be- 
comes or remains a member of the Commu- 
nist Party to all the provisions and penalties 
of the Internal Security Act of 1950 as a 
member of a Communist-action organiza- 
tion, The provisions of the 1950 act include 
registration with the Attorney General The 
penalties include a prohibition upon mem- 
bers of the Communist-action organizations 
from holding Federal or defense jobs or ap- 
plying for passports. Violations can result 
in imprisonment up to 5 years, in fines up 
to $10,000, or both. But, again, these are 
not new restrictions. They are already pro- 
vided by the Internal Security Act. The new 
act states principally that the 1950 act 
meant what it said. However, it confuses 
the 1950 act by imposing untried statutes 
on others now 4 years in the courts. And 
by introducing new threats of criminal 
charges, it prepares the way for Communists 
to cite the fifth amendment in refusing to 
register, a defense prohibited by the 1950 act. 

What is a Communist? The new act 
creates 14 criteria for the guidance of the 
jury. The criteria may include the posting 
of a letter, the signing of petitions, the sup- 
port of a Communist-led union, the passing 
of any information, knowingly or unknow- 
ingly, to a Communist. These criteria are 
surely unnecessarily broad in the identifica- 
tion of hard-core revolutionaries. But they 
may well result in punishing the innocent 
and the unknowing. 

The remaining sections of the new law 
amend the Subversive Activities Control Act 
of 1950. Only in these sections are new pow- 
ers conferred on the Executive which the 
Executive wants, and intends to use. 

The new law adds the category commu- 
nist infiltrated organization” to the previous 
categories of Communist-action and Com- 
munist-front groups. A Communist infili- 
trated organization is one substantially 
dominated or controlled by individuals who 
have aided the Communist movement. The 
thrust is at Communist-led trade unions, 
and once they are found to fall within the 
category, they are deprived of all relation- 
ships with the National Labor Relations 
Board. 

Once again it is worth asking, What la the 
objective, and is it best achieved by meas- 
ures of this kind? 

The objective is to dismantle the hard core 
of Communist-led unions, and it is one 
which has steadily advanced without legis- 
lative assistance. There were 9 such unions 
in 1949 with a membership of 1 million. 
Operating without the lever of the law, non- 
Communists in the labor movement have 
reduced their strength today to 6 unions 
with about 250,000 members. The United 
Electrical Workers is down from 500,000 in 
1949 to 100,000 and is steadily losing out to 
its CIO rival. The Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers Union has less than 50,000 mem- 
bers and is challenged by the CIO Steel- 
workers. Only the International Longshore- 
men’s Association, with 50,000, remains 
steadfastly loyal to Harry Bridges. And in 
this one case legislation may backfire for 
Bridges may well be strengthened by Gov- 
ernment intervention against his union. 

It is true that Communist leadership in 
these unions has died hard. To hasten its 
death, the non-Communist oath was written 
into the Taft-Hartley Act. Its legality was 
upheld by the courts, but the provision 
proved largely useless. Communist leaders 
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formally relinquished their outward ties to 
the party. The National Labor Relations 
Board found no way of determining the 
Validity of the non-Communist affidavits 
they submitted. 

It was to remedy this situation that legis- 
lation was brought forward by Senator 
Burer which formed the basis of the pres- 
ent law. The men who have driven the 
Communists out of organized labor believed 
Without exception that the Butler bill was 
essentially a threat to themselves. And 
While the Senator could point justifiably to 
the fair record of the factfinding agency, the 
Subversive Activities Control Board, it is 
true that the criteria he set for determina- 
tion of Communist-domination were vague. 
As against the immediate gains of his meas- 
Ure in bringing new pressures to bear on 
the few remaining Communist-led unions, 
the general dangers implicit in his bill were 
emphasized by the minority of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee, to whom 
the bill was referred: e 

“This bill is a step toward Government 
licensing of trade unions. Such a step 
should be taken oniy after the most careful 
consideration and the clearest demonstra- 
tion of necessity.” 

It was to head off the Butler bill that 
Senator HumPpHREY introduced his amend- 
ment to outlaw the Communist Party. In 
the mood of 1954, as he might have fore- 
Seen, the end result of his intervention was 
to get both his own bill and the Butler bill 
in a somewhat softened form, Together, they 
are now combined in the Communist Control 
Act. And we doubt if anyone is safer. 
There were in the Butler bill, Like 
all subversive-control bills, it vested in Gov- 
ernment powers which can be misused. Yet 
Most Americans who do not believe that 
Unions are above the law might prefer to 
live with the risks with the Butler bill than 
to add to them the certainties of the new 
law of which it now forms a part. For this 
Outcome the country must thank Senator 
HumpPHREY, Senator Morse, and others who 
Sponsored the Humphrey bill. 

The bill which Humpnseryr produced was 
first drafted as a substitute to the McCarran 
Act of 1950. The same Senators tried then 
to sell it to President Truman, but he re- 
jected it with indignation. This year LYNDON 
Jonnson welcomed it on behalf of the Demo- 
cratic Party. The few voices that were raised 
in opposition to the bill echoed the view of 
& policeman, J. Edgar Hoover, that it was 
impracticable. In principled terms only, 
Senator Estes Kreravver and Representatives 
Murer and Burpick raised the basic issues 
of the constitutional guaranties of free 
Speech. 

Why did the remaining Democrats sur- 
render the principle? The answer was best 
given by Senator HUMPHREY : 

“I am tired of reading headlines about 
being ‘soft’ toward communism. I am tired 
of reading headlines about being a leftist 
and about others being leftists. I am tired 
of having people play the Communist issue as 
though it were a great overture which had 
lasted for years. I want to come to grips with 
the Communist issue. I want Senators to 
Stand up and to answer whether they are for 
the Communist Party or are against it. The 
Proposal in the amendment will place Sena- 
tors right on the line.” 

Of course Senator HUMPHREY is tired—and 
embattled in the current campaign. But 
neither fact is justification for saddling the 
Nation with restrictive laws. Nor is out- 
Tageous oratory from the Republicans reason 
for similar oratory from the Democrats in 
holding that anyone who opposed the Hum- 
Phrey amendment is “for the Communist 
Party.” 

Sam Rarsvrn summed up the issue when 
Congress adjourned. “They cannot say any- 
thing new about 20 years of treason because 
We were the ones who led the fight to have 
an effective anti-Communist bill.” By the 
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same logic Mr. Sam could have deprived the 
Republicans of the globaloney charge by lead- 
ing the Democrats to oppose every cent of 
foreign aid. 

The sad truth is that the Democrats were 
running after a wraith called public opinion, 
no longer le as they were elected to 
lead, but blindly following the election re- 
turns of 2 years before. They were weak in 
judgment, in miscalculating the course of 
public opinion. Far more important, they 
were weak in spirit—lacking wholly the 
greatness of LaFollette and Norris who made 
public opinion; who had the courage of their 
convictions and dared to tell people the truth. 


The Case Against Recognition of 
Communist China 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, recognition 
of Communist China and its admission to 
the United Nations would be the greatest 
possible diplomatic victory for that re- 
gime and, in my opinion, be enough to 
make almost certain its conquest of all 
Asia, leading almost inevitably to war 
with the United States. Naturally, Com- 
munists will not cease their constant pur- 
suit of such recognition. Americans 
might weaken under the constant bar- 
rage of propaganda and clever maneu- 
vers, alternating threats with honeyed 
trade offers and flattery to our allies. We 
need to know the hard facts and the ar- 
guments on both sides, so that we can be 
sure of our ground. 

The case against recognition has been 
thus presented in an article for Collier's 
by Dr. Stanley K. Hornbeck. There is 
no more eminent authority. Dr. Horn- 
beck was our top expert on Asia, serving 
in the State Department in that capacity 
under three Presidents. He steadfastly 
opposed appeasement of communism— 
Chinese or Russian—during the war 
years and was eased out of the Far East 
Division by being appointed our Ambas- 
sador to the Netherlands. Had his ad- 
vice been followed instead of that of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations crowd 
which undermined his position in the 
Department, we would not have built up 
a Frankenstein monster in China which 
now threatens our own peace, even our 
survival. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include Dr. Hornbeck's article: 

Tue Case AGAINST RECOGNITION 
HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

China, the oldest of now existing states, 
has been and is, by virtue of its location, 
Its size, and its resources—human and ma- 
terial—the center of political gravity in 
eastern Asia. In China, in the year 1911, a 
small group of revolutionary leaders over- 
threw the then ruling imperial dynasty and, 
influenced by what they knew of American 
history, decided to make their country a re- 
public. Some 10 years later, another group 
decided that what had been imposed in Rus- 
sia, a Communist regime, could and should 
be imposed in China. Soon China's Na- 
tionalists accepted a proffer of Soviet-Com- 
munist support. In 1926, Nationalist and 
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Communist armed forces set out together 
from Canton to unify the country. In the 
next year the Communists attempted, as they 
had intended, to seize control of that moye- 
ment; whereupon the Nationalists, having 
thwarted the attempt, adopted the principle 
of no compromise with communism—which 
has since been a constant feature of their 
policy. In 1928, the Nationalists brought 
into existence the National Government of 
the Republic of China. That Government 
soon was accorded recognition by the United 
States and most other of the world’s then 
existing states. Throughout the years since 
then, the Communist Party in China has, 
with the backing of Communists everywhere, 
worked to destroy that Government and 
make of China an affiliate in the Soviet-Com- 
munist drive for world dominion. 

From the earliest days of American con- 
tact with China, the people of the United 
States have been outstandingly well disposed 
toward the Chinese, and until the end of 
World War II it was the policy and prac- 
tice of the United States to befriend the Chi- 
nese state, to oppose policies and acts of 
other countries prejudicial to the sover- 
eignty and independence of that state, and 
to refrain from interference in that state's 
affairs. However, toward the end of World 
War II and in the early years thereafter, 
American leaders—preoccuplied with military 
problems, intent on creating an organization 
for collective security, knowing and thinking 
little about Soviet and world communism, 
and misled by Soviet maneuverings and 
propaganda—made commitments and pur- 
sued courses which, widely at variance with 
the traditions of United States foreign pol- 
icy, have resulted in worldwide involvement 
of the United States in power politics. More 
than a little of this involvement came of 
steps taken regarding China, wherein there 
were ignored in several contexts both prin- 
ciples and precedents which had previously 
prevailed in United States policy toward that 
country. 

At and after the conference at Teheran 
(November 1943), American negotiators col- 
laborated with Soviet negotiators in formu- 
lating the “agreement regarding Japan” 
(basically an agreement about China) 
which—signed at Yalta by Stalin, Roosevelt, 
and Churchill and confirmed later at Pots- 
dam—authorized the subsequent Soviet oc- 
cupation of Manchuria and gave countenance 
to pursuance thereafter by the Soviet author- 
ities of courses advantageous to it, favorable 
to the Chinese Communists, and highly inim- 
ical to the rights and interests of China and 
its National Government. After Yalta, Amer- 
ican negotiators fostered the conclusion at 
Moscow of a treaty wherein the National 
Government confirmed, in return for Soviet 
pledges, the concessions regarding China 
made to Stalin at Yalta. Little did the Amer- 
ican policy-makers or the Chinese surmise in 
the spring and summer of 1945 that within 
18 months the Soviet authorities would have 
virtually made Manchuria a part of the Com- 
munist empire, taken from Manchuria into 
Siberia a huge increment of industrial equip- 
ment, deviously handed over to the Chinese 
Communists a vast amount of munitions, 
and openly disregarded their pledges that in 
relations with China the Soviet Union would 
support the Nationalist Government and that 
government only. 

With the sending of General Marshall to 
China to “bring to bear the influence of the 
United States,” the American Government 
embarked upon a policy of direct diplomatic 
intervention in the internal affairs of the 
Chinese state. Three important effects of the 
efforts of the Marshall mission were; (1) the 
Chinese Communists were given “face” and 
the prestige of China’s National Government 
was relatively diminished; (2) the Commu- 
nists were given time in which to consolidate 
their positions in various strategic areas and 
to take over with Soviet connivance muni- 
tions surrendered by the Japanese to Soviet 
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armies; and (3) by the United States Govern- 
ment's imposing at a critical moment an em- 
bargo on export of munitions to China, its 
ceasing to give financial assistance and its 
declaring itself neutral in relation to the 
“civil war“ in China, the capabilities of the 
National Government were decreased and 
those of the Communists were relatively 
increased. 

After the failure of the Marshall mission, 
the utterances and acts of the United States 
Government in regard to China were sug- 
gestive of a slanted neutrality animated by 
a sense of frustration, a distaste for both of 
the contending parties, an inclination to 
be more critical of the Nationalists than of 
the Communists, and a belief that the latter 
were going to win. Two at least of its acts 
were definitely inimical to the interests of 
the National Government: (1) The Depart- 
ment of State prepared, published, and cir- 
culated throughout the world in August 1949 
a book (the white book entitled “United 
States Relations With China”), the contents 
of which were highly critical of China in 
general and of the National Government in 
particular; and (2) after the National Goy- 
ernment and many of its followers had re- 
treated in December 1949 to the island prov- 
ince of Formosa, top-level American officials 
gratuitiously declared that the United States 
would give no military assistance of any sort 
to that government. 

A remarkable concurrence of circumstances 
and developments favorable to them enabled 
the Communists to gain, in 1949, physical 
control of practically the whole of the Chi- 
nese mainland, and in October of that year 
they announced the creation of a Central 
People's Government of the People's Repub- 
lic of China. So, since 1949, there have been 
in China 2 governments—1 based in and op- 
erating from Peiping, the other based in and 
operating from Taipeh in Formosa. 

CHINESE REPRESENTATION IN THE UNITED 

NATIONS 


China is a member, a founder member, of 
the United Nations. China holds a perma- 
nent seat on the Security Council. The 
United States and a majority of the world’s 
other states still recognize China's National 
Government, and that Government still rep- 
resents China in the United Nations. The 
Soviet Union, all of its satellites, and many 
other states—among them the United King- 
dom (but no other English-speaking country 
in the Western Hemisphere)—some 25 in 
all, have China’s (Communist) 
People's Government; and several of those 
countries—conspicuously the Soviet Union, 
the United Kingdom, and India—vigorously 
champion the demand of that Government 
that it be recognized by other powers and 
be seated in the United Nations. 

In that context, the exigencies of power 
politics pose for the Unſted States not a 
question of recognizing a state, China, or 
of advocating or opposing admission of that 
state to the United Nations, but the ques- 
tion: What should this country do or not 
do in regard to the demands of a new gov- 
ernment, the “People’s Government” of 
China. Should the United States (a) accord 
recognition of the Peoples Government”; 
(b) terminate its recognition of the Na- 
tional Government, Its withholding of recog- 
nition from the “People’s Government,” and 
its opposition to the demanded transfer of 
seats in the United Nations? These ques- 
tions are evidently interrelated and inter- 
dependent. 


THE MEANING OF RECOGNITION 


First things first: Should the United 
States recognize the Communist Peaple's 
Government of the People’s Republic of 
China?” 

The according of recognition is a matter 
of affirmative official action decided upon and 
taken by political authorities in pursuance 
of political ends and with legal conse- 
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quences. There should not be, but there 
all too often is, confusion of recognition with 
cognition. Withholding of recognition does 
not constitute or imply failure to take cog- 
nizance of or refusal to do business with. 
The Government and the people of the 
United States take cognizance of the exist- 
ence of the People's Government“ in China; 
they realize, admit, and affirm that that 
government exercises authority de facto over 
a large part and many people of China; the 
American Government communicates with 
that government, and American nationals do 
business with people in the area under that 
government’s control. But the United 
States has not seen fit to affirm, by act of 
recognition, that in its opinion and for its 
purposes that government is the government 
de lege of China. Recognition may facilitate 
but is not essential to interchanges between 
and among governments and peoples. Wit- 
ness the carrying on of business between 
the United States and Soviet Russia for 15 
years before the United States finally recog- 
nized the Soviet Government. 

There exists no generally accepted rule of 
international law requiring that any country 
or government accord recognition to another 
or be given recognition by another, There 
has evolved, however, a tendency in modern 
thought and practice to emphasize the view 
that, to be morally entitled to recognition, a 
claimant government should be known to 
possess several standard qualifications. 
Three, in particular, are (a) effectiveness of 
authority; (b) ability or capacity to fulfill 
international obligations; and (c) disposi- 
tion or willingness to perform in accordance 
with those obligations, 

An excellent exposition of the modern 
United States official view appears in the 
course of a communication sent by Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull to a Member of the 
Congress under date May 16, 1936, Mr. Hull 
wrote: It is the rule of the United States 
to defer recognition [of a new government] 
until it shall appear that it [such govern- 
ment] ts in possession of the machinery of 
the state, administering the government with 
the assent of the people thereof and without 
substantial resistance to its authority, and 
that it is in position to fulfill all the in- 
ternational obligations and responsibilities 
incumbent upon a sovereign state under 
treaties and international law.’ You will 
appreciate that the length of time necessary 
to satisfy our government upon these points 
will vary.” (Hackworth, Digest of Inter- 
national Law, Volume I, p. 175.) 

Recognition in a situation wherein a new 
government has eliminated an old govern- 
ment and is exercising undisputed control 
of a people and country is one thing. Recog- 
nition in a situation wherein there are two or 
more governments each controlling some of 
a people and a part of a country is quite 
another thing. In both cases, decision to 
recognize or not calls for weighing of politi- 
cal—including moral—considerations pro 
and contra in terms of national and inter- 
national interest and with due reference to 
over-all national objectives and policies. In 
the second of such differing situations, there 
is call for maximum circumspection. Such 
is the situation which now prevails with re- 
gard to China, 

POLITICAL SIGNIFICANCE AND RESULTS 

Decisions to accord or to withhold recog- 
nition are made by political, not by judicial, 
authorities, In the United States, decisions 
regarding policy are, of course, substantially 
influenced by public opinion. During recent 
years it has been increasingly indicated that, 
in the light of courses pursued by China’s 
Communist authorities, the American pub- 
lic is opposed to recognition of the People’s 
Government. Majorities in Congress have 
passed resolutions which testify to their con- 
currence in that opposition, And, hortatory 
expression by Americans of the view that 
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their Government should stand firm in op- 
posing admission of that government to seats 
in the United Nations is on the increase, 

China's National Government gave China 
during the years 1928-45 more unity than 
that country had known in any preceding 
period subsequent to the overthrow of the 
monarchy. It has resisted communism from 
an earlier moment and more presciently than 
has any other government anywhere. It 
kept China united in resistance to Japanese 
attacks from 1931 on and as an ally of the 
United States and other powers throughout 
World War II. True, in the aftermath, many 
of its war-weary followers transferred their 
support to the supposedly liberal opposi- 
tion—as similarly happened in Great Bri- 
tain—but it retreated with a substantial 
following to Formosa and there, still on 
Chinese soil and functioning more liberally 
and more effectively than before, it is keep- 
ing Nationalist China in the orbit of the free 
world. It is the symbol and rallying point 
of Chinese resistance, local and overseas, to 
communism and Communist aggression. It 
possesses a substantial military establish- 
ment. It has reciprocated and fostered the 
spirit of good will which had traditionally 
prevailed in the attitude of the United States 
in relations with and regarding China. In 
its defense of Formosa, it is serving pur- 
poses common to it and to the United 
States—especially those of resistance to So- 
viet-Communist imperialism and of keeping 
alive the influence in the western Pacific 
and eastern Asia of ideas and instrumen- 
talities of progress introduced there by or 
from the West. It favors ways of life of 
the free peoples, especially those of the 
United States. It has, generally speaking, 
shown respect for China's international ob- 
ligations and to the opinions of mankind. 
Its representatives in the United Nations 
speak in terms intelligible to and acceptable 
among free peoples, and their votes are on 
the side of the free world. 

China's People's Government has been in 
control of, most of mainland China for 4 
years. It has employed, with amplification, 
most of the methods and devices conceived 
and found useful elsewhere in the Commu- 
nist Empire for acquiring and maintaining 
power. It has done its utmost, as Commu- 
nist regimes do everywhere, to destroy all 
practices or thought of individual freedom 
and to impose upon the 450 million people 
of China a regime patterned upon and allied 
with that which functions in the Soviet 
Union. Associating itself with the Soviet and 
other Communist governments in the cold 
war upon the free world, it makes of China, 
always influential in Eastern Asia, a focal 
point—a transforming and boosting cen- 
ter—for propagation and dissemination of 
Communist thought and effort among the 
peoples of Asia. It openly declares itself in- 
debted to the Soviet Union for its very exist- 
ence, and it has entered into formal alliance 
with that country. It villifies the United 
States, declares this country its No. 1 enemy, 
and seeks to inflame its own and other peo- 
ples against this and other countries of the 
free world. It has a very large and ever- 
growing military establishment, much of the 
materiel of which is supplied by the Soviet 
Union. It employs tens of thousands of 
“advisers” and technicians, military and ci- 
vilian, of Soviet origin. It abuses its own 
nationals and many nationals of other coun- 
tries. It has made China an aggressor, at- 
tacking the Republic of Korea and defying 
the United Nations. It disregards and it ex- 
presses contempt for various of China's inter- 
national commitments. There is ample war- 
rant for believing that its representatives, if 
seated in the United Nations, would follow 
the Communist line“ and that its voice and 
its vote there would add greatly to the 
strength and the capacity for maneuver of 
the Soviet-directed Communist bloc. 

China's People's Government simply does 
not quallfy under tests of attitude and per- 
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formance for recognition by the United 
States. Nor does it qualify under speci- 
fications in the charter of the United Na- 
tions for admission to that organization. 
Recognition of that government has in few, 
if any, cases greatly profited the accorder. 
Great Britain recognized it in January 1950. 
Since then British nationals and British 
firms have been driven out of mainland 
China, and not yet has the Ambassador of the 
United Kingdom been given access to top- 
level Communist officialdom. There is no 
Warrant for an assumption that recognition 
of that government by the United States 
would in any substantial and lasting way 
advance the interests of the United States 
and the free world. 

Such recognition, would, however, sub- 
Stantially advance the interests of the Com- 
munist world. Recognition has a value—to 
the government to which it is accorded and 
to supporters of such government or of its 
Claims. That this is a fact is attested by the 
Vigor and persistence with which demands 
Tor recognition are pressed. Recognition 
amounts to much more than a mere taking 
cognizance of a de factor reality. It confers 
a de lege standing or status. It accords to 
its recipient the right to speak for a nation 
in relations with the according country and 
it imposes upon the latter duties reciprocal 
to that right, The contention that it does 
not signify approbation or approval is sug- 
gestive of wishful thinking, mental astigma- 
tism, or willful imprecision on the part of 
those who advance it. Recognition need 
not—it often may, however—signify moral 
approbation, but it certainly and undeniably 
does signify and certify political acceptance 
and legal approval. Recognition by the 
United States of China's “People’s Govern- 
ment” would terminate the right of the 
United States to object to completion by that 
government of the Communist conquest of 
China. It would insure admission of that 
government to seats in the United Nations. 
It would facilitate carrying on of trade by 
Communist China. It would impress the 
people of China and of other countries, and 
thus would facilitate further movements by 
the Communist world in pursuit of its cur- 
rent and its ultimate objectives. There is no 
Warrant for believing that it would cause 
that world or any part of it to modify those 
objectives and thus abidingly resolve or di- 
minish the causes of tension in eastern 
Asia—or anywhere else. Instead, its net ef- 
fect probably would be to increase the self- 
confidence, the will to conquer, and the ca- 
pabilities of the Soviet-Communist empire. 
All this at the expense of and with detri- 
ment to the United States and the free world. 

Were the United States to recognize the 
Chinese Communist Government, it would 
have either to terminate its recognition of 
the National Government or to take a posi- 
tion that China has been or should be di- 
vided. The United States has, however, 
Always felt that China should not be divided, 
has opposed impairment of China's adminis- 
trative and territorial integrity, and has sup- 
ported efforts to strengthen China's unity. 
Moreover, it is unlikely that either the Na- 
tonalists or the Communists—or the people 
of China—would assent to a division. Rec- 
ognition of the Communist government by 
the countries which have thus far accorded 
it has involved withdrawal, express or im- 
Plied, of recognition of the National Govern- 
ment. Recognition of the Communist gov- 
ernment, if, and when, by the United States 
would presumably have the same concom- 
itant. Termination by the United States of 
its recognition of the National Government 
would be a deathblow to that government 
and to the cause of Chinese resistance to 
communism. It would be followed by similar 
withdrawal of recognition by other countries. 
It would virtually insure the consolidation 
of Communist authority throughout all of 
China, including Formosa, and would facili- 
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tate the onward march of communism at 
other points. It would be regarded in eastern 
Asia, and elsewhere, as an abandonment by 
the United States of a friend, an ally, loyal 
affiliates, and a strategic sector in the strug- 
gle between the free world and the Com- 
munist world. In return, the United States 
would have received and accepted mere Com- 
munist promises. Thereafter, what peoples 
would be disposed to associate themselves 
with the United States in a common policy 
of resistance to Communist demands or 
attack? 

In the situation and circumstances which 
now prevail in world affairs, any action by 
the United States which would give comfort 
and aid to the Communist campaign for 
power in Asia and for increase of influence 
in the United Nations would be inconsistent 
with and destructive to the overall foreign 
policy and effort of the United States. The 
outstanding objectives of United States for- 
eign policy are to safeguard legitimate Amer- 
ican interests, first among which is that of 
national security, and to advance the cause 
of world peace—with justice and, if possible, 
without war. Those ends cannot be served 
by procedures of opportunism, expediency, 
and assent, or by contribution to settle- 
ments profitable to states or governments 
committed to the objective of national and 
world conquest, They can and will be served 
by steadfast adherence to sound moral and 
legal principles, together with self-reliance, 
adequate measures for self-defense, reason- 
able and dependable aid to and support of 
other free peoples, and refusal to bargain 
with or appease any state or government at 
the expense of any other state or govern- 
ment or people friendly to us and acting 
affirmatively, as are we, in defense of the 
right of nations to independence and of bu- 
man beings to be free. 

In the light of these many considerations, 
the United States should not, rebus sic stan- 
tibus, recognize the “People’s Government” 
of Communist China.—S, K. H. 


The Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare in the 83d Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, it has been a high privilege for 
me to serve as chairman of this impor- 
tant committee as successor to the late 
beloved Senator Robert A, Taft. But I 
cannot claim sole credit for the fine 
accomplishments of this committee. 
Every member of the committee, both 
Democrats and Republicans, has con- 
tributed to our record, and I want to 
take this occasion to thank all the mem- 
bers of the committee for their con- 
structive cooperation. 

It is with great sorrow that we record 
the death of Senator Dwight Griswold, 
of Nebraska, who served this committee 
faithfully and effectively in the 83d 
Congress until his untimely death on 
April 12, 1954. Mrs. Eva Bowrrnse, of 
Nebraska, who was appointed to fill the 
vacancy, has served on this committee 
since her appointment with great and 
deeply appreciated effectiveness. 

The work of the committee was done 
by the standing Subcommittees on La- 
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bor, Civil Rights, Health, Education, and 
Veterans’ Affairs and the special Sub- 
committee on Railroad Retirement Leg- 
islation, I owe a special debt of grati- 
tude to Senator Ives for his constructive 
work in the field of civil rights, and his 
initiation of the investigation of em- 
ployee welfare and pension funds, as 
recommended by President Eisenhower. 
Senator Ives also served as chairman 
of our special Subcommittee on Com- 
mittee Rules and Procedure. 

In the field of health, the initiative 
has been vigorously carried forward by 
Senator PURTELL and, as the following 
report shows, we have gone a long way 
toward carrying out the President's 
recommendations by the important 
health legislation passed this year. The 
failure to make definite progress in the 
health-reinsurance program was due 
primarily to the apparent misunder- 
standing on the part of the House of the 
experimental nature of the proposals. 
eee to pursue this matter vigorously 
in A : 

Senator Cooper, of Kentucky, has 
headed up the committee’s efforts in 
the field of education. The measures 
recommended by the administration 
were all adopted. The committee re- 
grets that the important emergency 
school-construction program was not 
adopted this year. 

Senator GOLDWATER, of Arizona, acted 
as chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. The report brings out 
clearly the accomplishments in this field. . 
Following the death of Senator Gris- 
wold, Senator GOLDWATER took over, as 
additional duty, the chairmanship of the 
Special Subcommittee on Railroad Re- 
tirement Legislation. 

I desire to add a word of special com- 
mendation for all members of our staff 
for their faithful and efficient work. 

I also want to express my gratitude to 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Mrs. Hobby, and to Mr. Nelson 
Rockefeller for their aid and guidance in 
the field of welfare legislation; and to 
Secretary Mitchell, of the Department 
of Labor, for his advice in the field of 
labor legislation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Record the report of the committee 
activities in the 83d Congress. 


There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Report ON COMMITTEE ACTIVITIES 


‘The Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare is 1 of the 15 standing Commitees of 
the Senate. Its area of responsibility, as 
defined by the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1946, covers a wide area of legislative mat- 
ters in the social field. In general, the com- 
mittee has jurisdiction over legislation of a 
substantive nature relating to the Depart- 
ment of Labor and the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. It deals with hospi- 
talization and medical care, vocational re- 
habilitation, education and training matters, 
and soldiers’ and sailors’ civil relief matters, 
all of which are within the purview of the 
Veterans’ Administration. Rallroad retire- 
ment matters, United States employees’ com- 
pensation matters, the Federal school-lunch 
program, the National Science Foundation, 
and certain educational and welfare activi- 
ties of the government of the District of 
Columbis also come before this committee, 
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` HEALTH LEGISLATION 

During the 83d Congress, 43 bills dealing 
with various aspects of the Nation's health 
problems, exclusive of measures relating to 
health problems of veterans, were introduced 
and referred to this committee. These bills 
were subsequently assigned to the Subcom- 
mittee on Health for preliminary considera- 
tion and report. Among these bills, which 
covered a great range of health subjects, were 
the following principal measures upon which 
action was completed by the committee. 
(a) Extension of the Hospital Survey and 

Construction Act 

During the 1st session of the 83d Congress, 
the committee considered and favorably re- 
ported S. 967, which had been introduced on 
February 16, 1953, and which extends for 2 
additional years, that Is to June 30, 1957, the 
Hospital Survey and Construction Act. Ex- 
perience has demonstrated the value of this 
program and the soundness of its basic ad- 
ministrative provisions. Its survey and plan- 
ning provisions have promoted ordinary 
planning for hospital service in all of the 
States. A total of 106,000 beds have been con- 
structed or have been approved for construc- 
tion under this act. S. 967 became Public 
Law 151 on July 27, 1953. 
(bd) Medical Facilities Surrey and Construc- 

tion Act of 1954 


During the 2d session, the committee con- 
sidered and favorably reported a bill (H. R. 
8149) to broaden the base of the hospital 
construction program. This bill, which was 
a companion to S. 2758, was designed to 
carry out this part of the program of the 
President as submitted to Congress in his 
health message of January 18, 1954. It au- 
thorized appropriations of $20 million an- 
nually for the construction of diagnostic and 
treatment facilities, $20 million annually for 
the construction of hospitals for the chroni- 
cally 11), $10 million annually for the con- 
struction of comprehensive rehabilitation 
facilities and 610 million annually for the 
construction of nursing or convalescent 
homes. The bill also authorized an appro- 
priation of 82 million in order to enable the 
States to survey their respective needs for 
these categories of facilities and for revising 
State plans to provide an overall program 
for the construction of such facilities. 

Extensive hearings were held on the 
measure. It was passed by the Senate on 
June 22 of this year and was signed into 
law by the President on July 12 of this year. 
It is now Public Law 482 of the 83d Congress. 

(c) Vocational rehabilitation 


A bill (S. 2759) to amend the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act was introduced on Jan- 
uary 19, 1954, to implement another aspect 
of the President's health program contained 
in his special health message of January 18, 
1954. After extensive hearings on this 
measure, the bill was reported to the Senate 
on June 22, 1954. The Senate passed the 
bill on July 7, 1954, and on August 3, 1954, 
it was signed into law by the President, 
(Public Law 565.) 

This bill is one of the most important 
pieces of welfare legislation enacted by the 
Congress in many years. In general, it pro- 
vides for greatly increasing our efforts to 
rehabilitate the physically handicapped. It 
authorizes annual appropriations for reha- 
bilitation purposes of $30 million for fiscal 
year 1955, $45 million for fiscal year 1956, 
$55 million for fiscal year 1957, $65 million 
for fiscal year 1958, and for each year there- 
after such sums as Congress may determine. 

Among the innovations contained in this 
legislation is authorization for the first time 
for the making of Federal grants for the 
purpose of training the professional person- 
nel required in rehabilitation work. The 
rehabilitation of our physically handicapped 
has lagged for many years because of failure 
to train and utilize the necessary personnel, 
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Furthermore, new techniques in physical 
medicine have been developed in recent years 
which make possible the rehabilitation of a 
much larger proportion of our handicapped 
people than was true in earlier years. This 
act seeks through demonstration and special 
project grants not only to encourage the 
training of personnel but also to make more 
widely applicable throughout the Nation 
these new discoveries in physical medicine, 
The act also gave greater latitude to the 
States in the administration of the rehabili- 
tation program on the State and local level. 

It is expected that the number of handi- 
capped persons rehabilitated each year will 
increase from the past level of 60,000 to a 
total of 200,000 per year by 1959. 

(d) Factory inspections 

On July 29, 1953, the committee favorably 
reported to the Senate, with an amendment, 
H. R. 5740, enactment of which had been 
requested by the President in order to more 
fully safeguard the public health. 

The bill was designed to provide clear and 
enforceable statutory authority for Federal 
Food and Drug Administration inspection of 
factory and other establishments in which 
food, drugs, devices, or cosmetics are manu- 
factured. Legislation of this kind became 
necessary as the result of a Supreme Court 
decision which indicated that existing law 
did not provide proper authority to make 
the necessary inspections. 

The measure was parsed by the Senate on 
August 3, 1953. The House disagreed with 
the Senate amendment and thereafter the 
Senate receded from its amendment and 
passed the measure without amendment. 
On August 7, 1953, the President approved 
the bill and it became Public Law 217. 

(e) Food standards regulations 


On March 9, 1954, the committee favor- 
ably reported to the Senate, with an amend- 
ment, H. R. 6434. which amended various 
sections of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act so as to simplify the procedure 
governing the establishment of food stand- 
ards. The bill was passed by the Senate on 
April 5, 1954, and was signed into law by 
the President on April 15, 1954. (Public 
Law 335.) 

This important measure was designed to 
facilitate the making of changes in food 
standards regulations, the old standard mak- 
ing procedures having become slow and 
cumbersome. The old standards required 
formal hearings whether or not a proposed 
regulation was controversial. These old pro- 
cedures resulted in useless expenditure of 
time and money by both the Federal Gov- 
rnment and the food industry concernd. 
This measure (H. R. 6434) will greatly ex- 
pedite the prescribing of food standards, and 
r wat aid in the protection of the public 

alth. 


(7) Regulations governing residues of pes- 
ticide chemicals on agricultural com- 
modities 


The committee conducted hearings and 
thereafter acted upon and favorably re- 
ported, with an amendment, H. R. 7125. 
The measure, as amended, was passed by the 
Senate on July 6, 1954. The Senate amend- 
ment was concurred in by the House, and 
on July 22, 1954, the President signed the 
measure into law. (Public Law 518.) 

This measure is designed to insure greater 
protection of public health by improving, 
simplifying, and speeding up the procedure 
under the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act for regulating the amount of residue of 
pesticide chemicals which may remain on 
agricultural commodities. It is clearly in the 
interest of protecting the public health that 
poisonous substances, as contained in most 
pesticide chemicals, be kept out of foods to 
the fullest extent possible. When the use 
of pesticide chemicals is required in the pro- 
duction of agricultural crops, a tolerance 
must be established in order to overcome 
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possible injurious effects of such chemicals. 
The old procedures governing the establish- 
ment of such tolerances were cumbersome, 
time-consuming, and impracticable. Under 
this measure, the procedure will be more 
simple and the process speeded up without 
jeopardizing the public health. 
(g) Health Service prepayment-plan 
reinsurance 


In his health message of January 18, 1954, 
the President recommended the establish- 
ment of a limited Federal Reinsurance Serv- 
ice to encourage health-insurance organiza- 
tions to offer broader health-protection poli- 
cles to more people. A bill to carry forward 
this recommendation, 8.3114, was introduced 
in the Senate on March 11, 1954. It was 
subjected to extensive hearings in the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare and was 
favorably reported to the Senate, with 
amendments, on July 12, 1954, 

This measure would provide support serv- 
ices and a financial backstop for private 
efforts for the expansion of prepayment pro- 
tection against the cost of medical, hospital, 
and other health care, It is designed to re- 
move obstacles to the extension of coverage 
for broader ranges of benefits and to addi- 
tional groups of people. This would be ac- 
complished through the reinsurance of pre- 
payment offerings to groups with difficult 
enrollment problems, and the reinsurance of 
health plans which offer new or more lib- 
eral benefits, so that prepayment insurance 
carriers may be encouraged to experiment 
in extending coverage and benefits. 

This measure frankly seeks to encourage 
a greater risk taking by health-insurance 
organizations with a view to bringing about 
necessary improvements in the scope and 
the coverage offered by voluntary health-in- 
surance plans. The bill proceeds on the as- 
sumption that voluntary prepayment health- 
insurance plans, with further experimenta- 
tion and experience, can meet the need for 
protection against the costs of Ulness for a 
large majority of the population who are 
able and willing to give voluntary health- 
insurance premiums a priority in their 
family budgets. 

The bill proposes a self-supporting, com- 
pletely voluntary reinsurance program. It 
would establish a central pooled reserve or 
reinsurance fund to consist of reinsurance 
premiums and of fund earnings. While this 
fund is designed to be self-sustaining, pro- 
vision is made for repayable capital ad- 
vances to the fund by the Federal Govern- 
ment to the extent of $25 million, if need- 
ed. Participation in the program by in- 
surance carriers is entirely voluntary in the 
same manner as participation in prepay- 
ment health-insurance plans is entirely 
voluntary with respect to the individual cit- 
izen. Reinsurance premiums to be charged 
to participating insurance carriers would be 
calculated with a view both to keeping the 
fund self-sustaining and to stimulating and 
encouraging plans in furtherance of the pro- 
gram’s objectives, There are provisions. in 
the bill designed to preclude the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, who 
would administer the program, from exer- 
cising control over the carriers’ premium 
rates or subscription charges. In every re- 
spect, the bill seeks to follow the principle 
of furthering the development of voluntary 
health-insurance protection by maintaining 
and fostering competition among private 
health-insurance plans. 

A similar measure, H. R. 8356, was brought 
before the House of Representatives on July 
13, 1954, and by a vote of 238 to 134, was 
recommitted to the House Committee on In- 
terstate and Forelgn Commerce. The bill be- 
fore the Senate, S. 3114, was on the Senate 
calendar when the Senate recessed on Fri- 
day, August 20, 1954. 

I was so much shocked by the action of the 
House in recommitting the President's health 
service prepayment plan reinsurance pro- 
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Posal that I released a statement to the 
Press, dated July 14, 1954, as follows: 
Wasuincton, July 14—As chairman of 
= Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
are I feel very much concerned over the 
&ction of the House yesterday in sending 
k to committee and virtually killing 
dent Eisenhower's Federal health rein- 
Surance bill, which is really the heart of 
the President's health program. Our com- 
mittee in the Senate has just reported this 
vill to the floor and we had expected to have 
it come up for debate here within the next 
Week or 10 days. 

‘I have been in the Senate for 10 years 
and have been on the Committee of Labor 
and Public Welfare for that entire period. 
We have had facing us each year the con- 
Sideration of an overall health program for 
the American people which would avoid 
the dangers of socialized medicine, but 
Which would establish a voluntary system 
Providing for our families the necessary 
health care, and particularly would provide 
for those catastrophies overtaking families 
With a sudden or prolonged illness, especially 
of the breadwinner. 

We have seen the fallure of socialized 
Medicine in England and I have been op- 
ae gag to any such approach to the question. 

am a son of a physician and my younger 
were lived in a physician's family 
Where I came to understand the values of the 
relationship of doctor and patient. There is 
no profession I respect more than the medi- 
cal profession, and I admit I am prejudiced 
from the noble life that my father lived. I 
never could tolerate the thought of mechan- 
Medicine where the patient becomes a 
number merely and he may be assigned to a 
doctor that may be good, or may be second 
Tate. Anything that even tends to threaten 
the Intimate relationship between patient 
and doctor is a distinct loss to this country. 
that reason in talking over some kind 
ot voluntary health insurance with Secretary 
bby and her very efficient staff, it was 
decided that we should endeavor to build 
on the voluntary health Insurance plans that 
ve been growing up in this country, as the 
Blue Cross, and the Blue Shield, and on the 
Plans of the many insurance companies 
Which have been studying this subject for 
years. The problem was whether these in- 
surance coverages could be expanded in two 
directions (1) to cover more of our popula- 
fon at a reasonable premium, and (2) to 
Widen the scope of the coverage. As of 
today I am advised that there are 54 million 
Persons covered by the Blue Cross and 29 
Million persons covered by the Blue Shield 
in addition to the various insurance com- 
Pany coverages, etc. 

Secretary Hobby has mobilized all the 
important insurance experts in the country, 
as well as other advisers who have studied 
both the medical side, and the social side of 
the problems involved. We have come up 
With a plan, which, admittedly, may not be 
Perfect, but which has all the earmarks of 
intelligent experimentation with the prin- 
ciple involved. With our 48 States as labora- 
tories we should find an ultimate sound 
Solution. 

“We want no Interference with the indi- 
vidual family having its own family doctor, 

ut we do want to develop that sense of 
Security in our people so that if catastrophic 
{ness overtakes them they will have at least 
reasonable coverage against such a disaster. 

“Much to my amazement the opposition 

this wonderful conception has come prin- 
Cipally from two groups of people. First, the 
American Medical Association, which short- 
Sightedly and without adequate study, has 
Suggested that this plan is a step in the 
direction of socialized medicine, and, second, 
from our large labor groups who have been 
Tavoring the compulsory program of social- 

medicine, 

"I have been conscious in my own office 
a of the Labor and Public Wel- 
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fare Committee of a barrage of high-pressure 

endeavors to kill this bill based on state- 

ments which are totally inadequate and 
totally untrue, which can haye no motive 

other than the desire to frustrate this im- 

portant program which President Elsen- 

hower and his group are trying offer to the 

American people at this critical time. 

“As chairman of the Labor and Publio Wel- 
fare Committee, as I said at the opening of 
these remarks, I must protest vigorously 
against this sort of thinking and against 
this hysterical runaway under pressure of 
political groups from the responsibilities that 
lie before us.” 

(h) Overtime compensation for United 
States Public Health Service Quarantine 
Service employees 
On June 22, 1953, there was introduced a 

bill, S. 2167, which posed to entitle Foreign 

Quarantine Division employees of the United 

States Public Health Service to overtime and 

holiday payments identical with those pay- 

able to Customs and Immigration employees. 

The bill also provided, just as do the special 

statutes applicable to the Customs and Im- 

migration employees, that the carriers re- 

serving such overtime or holiday services 
would reimburse the Federal Government 
for the amount thereof. 

A companion bill, H. R. 6253, was intro- 
duced in the House. Public hearings were 
held thereon and the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce reported 
H. R. 6253 favorably, with an amendment re- 
lieving motorbus carriers, as well as rail 
and air carriers operating on published 
schedules, from the obligation of reimburs- 
ing the Federal Government for overtime and 
holiday services received. As amended, the 
bill, H. R. 6253, passed the House on the call 
of the calendar on July 6, 1954, and was 
referred to this committee on July 7, 1954. 

This committee unanimously approved the 
House bill, H. R. 6253, and it passed the Sen- 
at on the call of the calendar on August 11, 
1954. It was vetoed by the President on 
August 27, 1954. 


LEGISLATION RELATING TO EDUCATION 


Growing out of its responsibilities in the 
field of education, the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare received 46 bills during 
the 83d Congress dealing with problems of 
education, exclusive of bills concerned with 
veterans’ education and Federal aid for edu- 
cation in the health field. These bills were 
subsequently assigned to the Subcommittee 
on Education for preliminary consideration 
and report to the full committee. Among 
these bills, which covered a wide range of 
educational matters, where the following 
principal measures upon which the commit- 
tee acted. 

(a) Federal assistance for school construc- 
tion in areas affected by Federal activities 


In the first session the committee consid- 
ered and formally reported a bill, H. R. 6049, 
the purpose of which was to amend and ex- 
tend for 1 year Public Law 815 of the 81st 
Congress which had been enacted in 1950 
primarily to deal with the Federal Govern- 
ment's responsibility for aiding school con- 
struction in communities that had been bur- 
dened with substantial increases in school 
attendance as a result of defense and related 
Federal activities. This was in accordance 
with a request of the President. The Senate 
passed the measure on August 1, 1953, and it 
was signed by the President on August 8, 
1953. It became Public Law 246 of the ist 
session of the 83d Congress. 

In the closing days of the second session, 
another bill was reported from the committee 
to further extend Public Law 815. This bill, 
S. 3628, authorized appropriations for school 
construction in so-called impacted areas for 
3 additional years, namely, 1956, 1957, 
and 1958. It proposed also to extend for an 
additional 3 years the authority of the 
Commissioner of Education to provide mini- 
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mum school facilities for the education of 

children residing on Federal property with 

respect to whom no local educational agency 
is able to provide sultable free public educa- 
tion. 

The bill, S. 3628, was passed by the Senate 
on August 11, 1954. On August 16, 1954, the 
bill was amended (reduced by 1 year) and 
was passed by the House of Representatives. 
The Senate thereafter agreed to the House 
amendments and at the time this statement 
was sent to the printer, S. 3628 had already 
gone to the President. 

(b) Federal assistance for maintenance and 
operation of schools in areas affected by 
Federal activities 
In the first session the committee con- 

sidered and favorably reported a bill, H. R. 

6078, to amend and extend Public Law 874 

of the 81st Congress which had been enacted 

to provide a program of financial assistance 
for the maintenance and operation of schools 
in areas affected by Federal activities. The 

bill was passed by the Senate on August 1, 

1953, and was signed into law by the Pres- 

ident on August 8, 1953. This bill, which 

had been requested by the President, be- 
came Public Law 248 of the Ist session of 
the 83d Congress. 

In the closing days of the 2d session 
of the 83d Congress, the committee consid- 
ered and favorably reported a bill, 8. 3629, to 
eliminate the so-called 3-percent absorp- 
tion requirement contained in Public Law 
248 of the Ist session of the 83d Congress. 
S. 3629 was passed by the Senate on August 
11, 1954. The bill was passed by the House 
on August 16, 1954, and at the time this 
statement was sent to the printer S. 3629 
had gone to the President. 

(c) State and White House Conferences on 

i Education 


After hearings on a companion Senate 
measure (S. 2723), the committee reported 
H. R. 7601, to provide for State and White 
House Conferences on Education. The 
measure authorized appropriations to the 
States in order to assist them in holding 
State conferences and preparing reports 
prior to the holding of a White House Con- 
ference in 1955 to consider and advise the 
President on significant and pressing prob- 
lems in the field of education. This legisla- 
tion was specifically requested by the Presi- 
dent in order that careful deliberation, be- 
ginning at the State and local level, could 
be given to the Nation's educational prob- 
lems. The Senate passed the measure on 
June 17, 1954, and on July 26, 1954, it became 
Public Law 530. 


(d) Nattonal Advisory Committee on 
Education 


Following hearings on a companion Sen- 
ate measure (S. 2724), the committee re- 
H. R. 7434 to establish in the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
a 9-member National Advisory Committee 
on Education. The committee is required to 
meet not less than three times each calen- 
dar year. Its function is to recommend to 
the Secretary the initiation of studies of 
national concern in the field of education 
and the law requires that it propose to the 
Secretary appropriate action indicated by 
such studies. In addition, the committee is 
required from time to time to advise the 
Secretary on the progress being made in 
carrying out its recommendations, The Sec- 
retary, in turn, is required to advise the 
Congress annually in regard to the studies 
initiated under the act, the recommendations 
made by the committee, and the action taken 
with respect to such recommendations. This 
bill was passed by the Senate on June 17, 
1954, and became Public Law 532 on July 26, 
1954. 
(e) Cooperative research in education 


The committee also held hearings on 8, 
2856, a bill which had been introduced to 
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authorize cooperative research In education. 
Committee action was taken, however, on 
H. R. 9040, a companion measure which had 
been received from the House of Representa- 
tives. This measure authorized the Office of 
Education and the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to enter into con- 
tracts on jointly financed cooperative ar- 
rangements with universities and colleges 
and State educational agencies for the con- 
duct of research, surveys. and demonstra- 
tions in the field of education. Prior to the 
enactment of this bill, the Office of Educa- 
tion had no legislative authority to enter 
into such arrangements. A prime advantage 
of cooperative research work with organiza- 
tions in the field of education is that such 
procedure makes full use of existing facili- 
ties and avoids the centralization of the staff 
and facilities In Washington, D.C. The same 
general procedure has been followed in the 
field of public health and in that field has 
resulted in notable improvements and great 
returns for each Federal dollar expended. 
This bill became Public Law 531 on July 26, 
1954. 
LABOR LEGISLATION 
(a) National Labor Relations Act amend- 
ments 


During the 1st session of the 83d Congress, 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
conducted extensive hearings lasting 6 weeks 
on proposed revision of our fundamental 
labor relations laws. Scores of witnesses 
representing labor, management, and the 
public testified in person before the com- 
mittee or submitted statements dealing with 
every aspect of the National Labor Relations 
Act of 1947, more familiarly known as the 
Tart-Hartiey Act. Thereafter, numerous 
conferences were held which were partici- 
pated in by various officials from the execu- 
tive departments who are concerned with 
labor-management relations matters. 

Shortly after the opening of the 2d ses- 
sion of the 83d Congress—on January 11, 
1954—the President submitted to the Con- 
gress his recommendations for changes in the 
Taft-Hartley Act. The President's recom- 
mendations, while endorsing the fundamen- 
tally sound principles on which the Taft- 
Hartley Act is based, proposed certain im- 
provements which the experience of 7 years 
under the statute had shown to be desirable. 

Simultaneously with the receipt of the 
President's message and in order to carry 
forward and place in legislative form the 
President's recommendations, I introduced 
a bill, S. 2650. Two and one-half weeks 
of public hearings were then held during 
which testimony was taken on every phase 
of the bill. Then followed numerous meet- 
ings of the committee in which every pro- 
vision of the bill was thoroughly debated 
and discussed. On April 15, 1954, the bill 
was favorably reported to the Senate with 
certain modifications and amendments. On 
May 7, 1954. the fifth day of debate on the 
bill, a motion to recommit was carried 
by a vote of 50 to 42 in which 46 Demo- 
cratic Members of the Senate voted solidly 
for recommitttal. This action, for all prac- 
tical purposes, removed all possibility of se- 
curing desirable or necessary amendments to 
our labor-management relations laws dur- 
ing the remainder of the 83d Congress. 

(ù) Investigation of employee welfare and 
pension funds 

The President, in his labor message of 
January 11, 1954, recommended, among other 
things, that “Congress initiate a thorough 
study of welfare and pension funds covered 
by collective bargaining agreements, with a 
view of enacting such legislation as will pro- 
tect and conserve these funds for the mil- 
lions of working men and women who are 
the beneficiaries,” 

Implementing this recommendation, the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare con- 
sidered and reported Senate Resolution 225. 
This resolution, which was approved by the 
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Senate on April 28, 1954, authorized the crea- 
tion of a special subcommittee “to make a 
Tull and complete study and investigation 
with respect to the establishment and op- 
eration of employee welfare and pension 
funds under collective-bargaining agree- 
ments, for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether legisaltion is necessary for the con- 
servation of such funds and the protection 
of the Interests of the beneficiaries there- 
ot.“ The resolution authorized expendi- 
tures not to exceed $75,000 for carrying out 
its objective. Thereafter, the committee 
considered and adopted a second resolution, 
Senate Resolution 270, to broaden the scope 
of the inquiry to include all “plans and 
funds subject to collective bargaining.” This 
resolution, which also raised the limit of al- 
lowable expenditures to $125,150, was ap- 
proved by the Senate on July 17, 1954. 

Senator Ives was designated chairman of 
the subcommittee and with gratifying celer- 
ity chose a highly competent staff of trained 
specialists. Without delay, the subcommit- 
tee began to develop the data and informa- 
tion essential for the making of sound recom- 
mendations in this area. Under the able 
direction of the distinguished senior Senator 
from New York, the subcommittee is enlisting 
the cooperation of labor unions, employers, 
insurance and banking institutions, as well as 
appropriate Federal and State agencies and 
is conducting its investigation and study in 
an objective and impartial fashion. The 
subcommittee’s sole purpose is to develop 
the facts upon which to base remedial 
legislation in the interests of the millions 
of working men and women who are the 
beneficiaries of these funds. 


(c) Repeal of the dual benefits prohibition 
of the Railroad Retirement Act 

The Labor Committee's special Subcom- 
mittee on Railroad Retirement, under the 
chairmanship of the late Senfitor Griswold. 
held 4 days of hearings in February 1954, 
on S. 2178, H. R. 356 (a previously House- 
passed bill) and other bilis to repeal the duel 
benefit prohibition of the Rallroad Retire- 
ment Act. This prohibition had been writ- 
ten into the Railroad Retirement Act in 
1951. 

Witnesses before the subcommittee repre- 
sented all interested parties. Spokesmen of 
the operating railroad groups and pensioners 
testified in favor of this legislation. Spokes- 
men for the nonoperating railroad groups 
and the railroads opposed it. The subcom- 
mittee, after careful consideration of the 
matter, concluded that the so-called dual 
benefit ban“ was unfair and productive of 
undue hardship on persons who were eligible 
for benefits under both the social security 
and railroad retirement systems. 

On May 24, 1954, the committee favorably 
reported S. 2178, which was a companion 
measure to H. R. 356, already passed by the 
House. The bill was passed by the Senate 
on June 2, 1954, and it was approved by 
the President on June 16, 1954. It is now 
Public Law 398 of the 83d Congress. 

(d) Railroad retirement amendments 

Late in the 2d session the committee 
favorably reported H. R. 7840, a companion 
bill to 8. 2930, upon which hearings had 
been held by the Special Subcommittee on 
Rallroad Retirement Legislation, which was 
then under the chairmanship of Senator 
GO -w- AR. These bills proposed a series of 
amendments to the Railroad Retirement 
Act, the Railroad Tax Act and the Rallroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act. 

H. R. 7840 was favorably reported by the 
committee on August 2, 1954. It was passed 
by the Senate by a voice vote on August 19, 
1954, and at the time this statement was sent 
to the printer, H. R. 7840 had already gone to 
the President. 

In general, H. R. 7840 liberalized the so- 
called fringe benefits for various beneficiaries 
under the Railroad Retirement Act. It 
amended the Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act so as to increase the maximum 
monthly compensation for both benefit pur- 
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poses. It increased the tax base from $300 
to $350 a month, effective July 1, 1954. The 
tax rate of 6% percent was left unchanged. 
(e) Federal Equality of Opportunity of 
Employment Act 
The Subcommittee on Civil Rights of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare heid 


-6 days of hearings during February and 


March 1954 on S. 602, a bill to prohibit 
discrimination in employment because of 
race, color, religion, national origin, or an- 
ceetry. This bill was introduced by Senator 
Ives, the chairman of the subcommittee, on 
January 29, 1953, for himself and 18 co- 
sponsors. 

During the hearings all witnesses testified 
that the bill would not be disruptive, would 
be workable, and would be a significant step 
forward. No witnesses appeared in opposi- 
tion to the bill. 

On April 28, 1954, the bill was favorably 
reported by the full committee and was on 
the Senate calendar awaiting action when 
the Senate adjourned on August 20, 1954. 

VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 

During the 2d session of the 83d Congress 
the committee acted upon a number of bills 
relating to veterans’ affairs, among which 
the following are the most important: 

(a) Extension of educational privileges jor 
veterans of the Korean war 

On August 2, 1954, the committee reported 
and thereafter on August 11, 1954, the Senate 
passed H. R. 9888, to require that veterans of 
the Korean war initiate courses of instruc- 
tion or training under the Veterans’ Read- 
justment Act of 1952 by August 20, 1954, or 
2 years after discharge, whichever Is later. 
Section 1 of this bill simply extends that 
period for initiating a course from 2 years to 
3 years after date of discharge. The present 
law requires that a course of training be 
completed within 7 years from date of dis- 
charge and this is extended for 1 additional 
year. 

Sections 2 and 3 relate exclusively to vet- 
erans undergoing training under Public Law 
16 of the 78th Congress (World War II vet- 
erans), or Public Law 894 of the 81st Congress 
(Korean veterans), both of which relate to 
education and training for service-connected 
disabled veterans. There is no time limit set 
in which to Initiate training under these 
acts. However, there is an overall completion 
date of 9 years alter date of discharge for 
World War II veterans which will expire on 
July 25, 1956. This date would be extended 
4 years for those persons who have not (a) 
attained vocational rehabilitation because of 
mental or physical disability, (b) had not 
met nature of discharge requirements, such 
requirement later being corrected pursuant 
to law, (c) had not timely established the 
existence of compensable disability connect- 
ed with service. 

Section 3 of the bill provides the same 
cove: to a Korean veteran training under 
Public Law 894, and at the same time limits 
vocational rehabilitation in line with the 
precedent set with World War II tratning to 
9 years after the enactment of this proposal 
or 9 years after date of discharge of the vet- 
eran, whichever is the earlier. 

H. R. 9888 was signed into law by the 


President on August 20, 1954. It is Public 
Law 610. 
(b) Increased Federal aid for State veterans’ 


homes 

In the closing days of the second session 
the committee favorably reported H. R. 8180, 
& bill to increase from $500 to $700 per year 
the Federal aid to States for the support of 
veterans, domiciled or hospitalized in State 
homes, who are eligible for such care in Fed- 
eral hospitals or domiciliarics. Prior to en- 
actment of this measure the payment of the 
$500 rate was restricted to June 30, 1956. 
This bill, in addition to raising the rate from 
$500 to $700, would remove the restrictive 
date of June 30, 1956, thus establishing $700 
as a permanent rate for Federal aid to State 
homes. 


1954 


‘This bill was signed into law by the Presi- 
dent on August 21, 1954, and is now Public 
Law 613. 

(c) Hospitalization of Filipinos who served 
in the Untted States Armed Forces 


On June 2, 1954, the committee consid- 
fred and favorably reported H. R. 8044, a 
House-passed bill which extended for 5 ad- 
ditional years the authority for the Ameri- 
Can Government to bear a portion of the 
expense incident to hospitalization of Fill- 
Pinos with service-connected disabilities in- 
Curred in behalf of the United States during 
World War II. 

The bill was amended by the committee 
to make payments on a graduated scale, to 
expire in December of 1959 when the pro- 
Eram itself will come to an end. 

The bill, as amended by the committee, 
Was passed by the Senate on June 7, 1954. 
The Senate amendments were accepted by 
the House and on June 18, 1954, the bill was 
tigned by the President. It is now Public 
Law 421. 


(d) Outpatient dental service for Spanish- 
American War veterans 

The committee considered and favorably 
Teported without amendment, H. R. 6412, to 
Testore for Spanish-American War Veterans 
&nd veterans taking training under Public 
Law 16, their eligibility for outpatient dental 
fervice. Public Law 16 provides in general 
tor the education and training of veterans 
of World War II and the Korean War suf- 
fering from service-connected disabilities. 
H. R. 6412 would allow such veterans to re- 
Ceive outpatient dental service, 

The bill was passed by the Senate on July 
6, 1954, and is now Public Law 494. 

In addition to the above bills, the com- 
Mittee acted upon several bills of a minor 
nature in regard to veterans affairs. Among 
these was a bill (S. 2719) to permit the Vet- 
Erans’ Administration to deny or to order 
discontinued the pursuit of the course of 
education or training by a veteran in a for- 
eign country if the pursuit of such course 
or education or training was determined by 
the Veterans Administration not to be in 
the best interests of either the veteran or 
the Government of the United States. 

Among the bills of a minor nature and of 
& somewhat different character considered 
and reported by the committee was S. 3393, 
Which authorized the conveyance to Mil- 
Waukee County, Wis., of 28 acres of land, 
located on the Veterans’ Administration cen- 
ter at Wood, Wis. 

There was also reported from the com- 
mittee S. 631, a bill to permit veterans to 
suspend or delay their programs of educa- 
tion or training under the GI bill of rights 
in order to perform services as religious mis- 
slonaries. This latter bill was passed by 
the Senate and, along with the above-men- 
tioned minor bills, was still pending in the 
House of Representatives when the Congress 
adjourned. Enactment of this measure is 
no longer necessary, however, inasmuch as 
its purpose has been achieved by adminis- 
2 action of the Veterans’ Administra- 

on. 

NOMINATIONS 


In addition to its legislative functions, the 
committee, during the 83d Congress, con- 
sidered, approved, and recommended the 
confirmation of hundreds of nominations. 
Among these were the Secretaries and other 
top echelon officials in the Departments of 
Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare. 
The committee also considered and approved 
nominations to the Federal Coal Mine Safe- 
ty Board of Review in the Department of 
the Interlor, the Federal Mediation and Con- 
Ciliation Service, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, the National Mediation Board, 
the Railroad Retirement Board, and the Na- 
tional Science Board. Most numerous of 
the nominations considered were appoint- 
ments and promotions in the regular corps 
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of the United States Public Health Service. 
The most controversial and time consum- 
ing nomination considered by the commit- 
tee was that of Albert C. Beeson to be a 
member of the National Labor Relations 
Board. None of the nominations passed on 
by the committee were rejected by the Sen- 
ate. 
COMMITTEE RULES 

At its meeting on March 24, 1954, the com- 
mittee adopted and incorporated into its 
standing rules suggestions In regard to rules 
and policies governing Senate investigating 
committees and subcommittees which had 
been made by the majority policy committee. 
These rules governing investigations were 
incorporated into the committee rules as 
rule 14. Committee rule 14 was redesig- 
nated as rule 15. 

At the same time that this action was 
taken, the chairman was authorized to ap- 
point a five-member subcommittee to study 
the subject and report back to the com- 
mittee with specific suggestions in regard 
to rules for governing investigations to be 
made by this committee or any of its sub- 
committees. 

To this date, only three other committees 
of the Senate have followed the example 
of the Labor Committee in adopting the 
majority policy committee’s suggestion, 
These committees are Armed Services, Select 
Committee on Small Business, and District 
of Columbia. 

COMMITTEE STAFF 


The record of accomplishment made by 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
in the 83d Congress would not have been 
possible without efficient and able assistance 
at the staff level. The permanent staff of 
the committee in the 83d Congress consisted 
of only 14 employees. Of that number, six 
employees, including the majority and mi- 
nority staff directors, are professional em- 
ployees. The remaining eight employees are 
clerical. 

A special Subcommittee To Investigate 
Employee Welfare Punds was authorized late 
in the second session. This subcommittee’s 
functions are kept separate from those of 
the standing committee. Its personnel, con- 
sisting of 7 professional employees and 4 
clerical employees, are not integrated with 
the staff of the parent committee. 

COMMITTEE BUDGET 

During the 83d Congress, there was appro- 
priated from the contingent fund of the 
Senate a total of $15,000 for the use of the 
full committee for the payment of con- 
tingent expenses. An additional $125,150 
was appropriated for expenditure by the 
special subcommitee on employee welfare 
funds for both contingent expenses and sal- 
aries of personnel assigned to that subcom- 
mittee. Together, these amounts total 
$140,150, This latter figure does not include 
the salaries of the staff of the full com- 
mittee which are estimated at $109,459.39 
for the whole of the 83d Congress. 

This compares with total committee ex- 
penditures of $476,309.91 in the 82d Congress 
and $335,178.64 in the 8lst Congress. 


A Timely Review—A Parting Thought 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILL E. NEAL . 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 
Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, the 83d Con- 


gress is now past history. It has set 
an outstanding record of achievement. 
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House leaders and committee chairmen 
have worked hard and long to evolve a 
legislative program designed to turn the 
Nation from a highly geared foreign-war 
quasi-prosperity to one based on funda- 
mental American principles. 

Every important piece of legislation 
has been carefully studied, thoroughly 
debated, and properly amended to fit the 
needs of the times and the existing eco- 
nomic situation created by years of wars, 
war fears, and inflation. 

At home, as a result of laws passed 
during this Congress, every citizen and 
every businessman will receive tax relief. 
Pensioners and welfare recipients will be 
given an increase in pensions. The Re- 
publican administration has achieved 
cutbacks of approximately $12 billion. 

Communism has been recognized for 
what it is and has been legally outlawed 
as a political party. 

The program for national defense has 
been greatly augmented and its cost 
is being scrupulously guarded. Future 
wars cannot escape atomic destruction. 
No nation engaged in atomic war can 
ignore the dangers of unexpected attack. 
Atomic war is unthinkable and must be 
prevented if humanly possible. But we 
dare not relax our efforts to build ade- 
quate defense. The administration, fully 
realizing this, has adopted measures to 
defend our country against aggression 
from any source. 

Progress is being made toward getting 
the Federal Government out of competi- 
tion with private business. Private in- 
vestment, the bedrock of industrial suc- 
cess, is assured more freedom to build 
new plants and provide employment for 
more people. 

A Presidential committee has been ap- 
pointed to review the coal industry’s de- 
clining markets in an effort to find reme- 
dial measures conducive to the proper 
maintenance of an industry so essential 
to the Nation's welfare. This is of par- 
ticular interest to the people of my State, 
West Virginia. 

The unnecessary waste of our produc- 
tive soils and the high cost of overpro- 
duction is being attacked by legislation 
to preserve the independence of the 
farmer, maintain his standards of living, 
and prevent the cost of storage of un- 
necessary overproduction. 

War recession fears are fast fading. 
The people of America are looking to the 
Republican Party as the peacetime party. 
More people are employed now than ever 
before in peacetime, and there are fewer 
unemployed than before the Korean war. 

Housing and home financing, making 
possible the supply of needed homes for 
our growing population, is being met by 
carefully prepared legislation. For the 
first time the country has a coordinated 
housing bill with benefits in every one of 
the fields of housing, new, existing, ur- 
ban, suburban, and rural. The new 
housing bill will provide more homes, 
smaller downpayments, and longer 
terms. For example, the minimum pay- 
ment on a $12,000 home now is $1,200, 
just half what it was under previous law. 
The period for paying back loans has 
been extended to 30 years, which means 
that the monthly payments on a $10,000 
mortgage over a 30-year period is $54, 
while under the old law it was $67. Lim- 
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its on the amounts of mortgages for indi- 
vidual homes have been increased from 
$16,000 to $20,000. This will help our 
families to have better homes. 

A very important item of the new hous- 
ing law is the provision to insure mort- 
gages on lower cost homes to help those 
whose needs are the greatest. FHA can 
now insure mortgages up to 95 percent of 
the value of semicompleted homes. Un- 
der the old low-cost program the mort- 
gage was $5,700. Now it is $6,650. 

The buyers of new homes are given 
certificates showing the FHA appraisal. 
This reassures and fortifies the buyer 
that his judgment is good as to the house 
he is buying, and gives him the opportu- 
nity of making his final decision after 
he has seen the appraisal. The new act 
provides substantially the same benefits 
for buying older homes as those provided 
for new homes. On a $6,000 older 
home, the downpayment now is only 
$600, just half the former amount. 
These more liberal terms will encourage 
enlargement and modernization of older 
homes and the purchase of larger older 
homes. Also, a man can buy his house 
and get an appraisal] that will take into 
account the repairs that will be needed. 

Remember, FHA does not operate a 
Government subsidy, either for the buy- 
er or for the builder. FHA does not 
lend money and does not build homes, 
but it enables millions of families to 
own far better homes than they could 
otherwise afford, and safeguards have 
been written into the law for the pro- 
tection of all the people. 

Every piece of legislation passed by 
this Congress has been planned to sta- 
bilize the Nation economically and to 
readjust to peacetime activities with the 
least possible disturbance to the people 
and their purchasing power. 

These facts certainly justify the Re- 
publican reputation for successfully 
handling the Government’s affairs dur- 
ing periods of peace. The administra- 
tion deserves much credit for its suc- 
cessful readjustment program to solve 
the problems of our domestic economy, 
but our foreign policy presents the great- 
est challenge. This administration in- 
herited a foreign policy that grew out 
of years of overexpansion and mistaken 
judgment. It continues to be the most 
ferious problem facing the Nation to- 
day. The free world faces ‘a serious 
challenge. America, in her attempts to 
unite and strengthen her allies, is faced 
with many provocations and many fail- 
ures, due to the lack of cooperation on 
the part of allied countries whose inter- 
ests are much in common with ours. 
Thirty-five years and three foreign wars 
have involved this Nation far beyond 
our wishes. We have made mistakes 
and have suffered both military and 
diplomatic defeats by assuming that our 
foreign allies fully understand our in- 
tentions. It has taken us a long time 
to learn that we cannot buy friendship. 
American foreign policies must be re- 
vised in the light of psychological re- 
actions. Then our people will no longer 
be taxed so heavily to carry unwelcome 
handouts to people in foreign lands. 

We must not continue to spend our- 
selves poor and become more deeply en- 
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tailed in the affairs of nations beyond 
our shores. With so much to be done 
toward developing and improving our 
own America, with such great opportu- 
nities to utilize our resources to improve 
the lot of our citizens, America can and 
must stand strong in her philosophy of 
free men, free enterprise, world peace, 
and normal trade among nations. 

The Republican administration has 
made an excellent beginning. We must 
make sure that there will be a majority 
sympathetic to its policies and principles 
to finish the job. 


What the Changes in the Social Security 
Law Mean To You 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, in my 
contacts with the people in my district, 
I have discovered that there is one sub- 
ject, above all others, in which there is 
a great amount of interest. As a very 
large percentage of my constituents 
will now be covered by the Social Secur- 
ity Act, I have been asked repeatedly by 
individuals, what the amendments just 
made by Congress, will mean to them. 

The past 2 years have seen a number 
of changes in my district. Many houses 
have been torn down to make room for 
expanded businesses, parking lots, low- 
rent housing projects, and so forth. This 
has resulted in the removal of many of 
my constituents and therefore, to at- 
temp to reach them individually by mail, 
in the usual manner, is difficult, if not 
impossible. Under the circumstances, I 
am taking this means of conveying to 
them the information on the Social Se- 
curity Act changes, in which they are 
interested. 

Briefly, they are as follows: 

The amended act extends coverage to 
employees of State and local govern- 
ments who are covered by State and 
local retirement systems, under volun- 
tary State-Federal agreements on con- 
dition that a majority of the system 
members vote for coverage in a refer- 
endum. 

To farmworkers who receive at least 
$100 in cash wages in a calendar year 
by a given employer, 

To domestic workers and casual work- 
ers receiving $50 in cash wages in a cal- 
endar quarter by a given employer, 

To ministers and members of religious 
orders on a voluntary self-employed 
basis, - 

To American citizens employed out- 
side the United States by foreign sub- 
sidiaries of American companies, if par- 
ent company agrees. 

To homeworkers now excluded be- 
cause their services are not subject to 
State licensing laws. 

To employees in fishing and related 
activities on vessels of 10 net tons or less 
or on shore thereby covering all fisher- 


men, and American citizens in the em- 
ploy of American employers on vessels 
and aircraft of foreign registry. 

To self-employed farm operators and 
self-employed members of the following 
groups: architects, engineers, funeral di- 
rectors, and public accountants. 

The amended law increases from $3,600 
to $4,200 the total creditible and taxable 
earnings upon which benefits would be 
computed. 

It removes earning limitation of bene- 
ficiaries at age 72—now 75. It allows 
beneficiaries under such age to earn up 
to $1,200 per year—now up to $75 per 
month—without deduction of benefits, 
and provides for loss of 1 month's benefit 
for each unit of $80 or fraction thereof 
of covered earnings in excess of $1,200, 
no loss of monthly benefit, however, for 
any month in which he neither earned 
more than $80, nor rendered substantial 
services in self-employment. Withholds 
benefits to beneficiaries engaged in non- 
covered work outside the United States 
for any month in which they worked on 
7 or more days. 

It excludes periods of permanent and 
total disability in determining insured 
Status and amount of benefits payable 
on death or retirement. An individual's 
insured status is frozen at the point of 
disability. 

It allows the recomputation of bene- 
fits to take into account additional earn- 
ings after entitlement to benefits, if the 
employee has covered earnings of more 
than $1,200 in a calendar year after 1953 
and after the year in which his benefit 
was last computed. 

It sets the contribution rates for em- 
ployers and employees at 2 percent up to 
$4,200 through 1959, and one-half per- 
cent increase each 5-year period there- 
after through 1975; and 4 percent after 
1975, The self-employed would pay 112 
times the above rates. 

It extends through September 30, 
1956—now through September 30, 1954 
the public assistance provisions with re- 
spect to temporary increases in Federal 
payments to States for old-age assist- 
ance, aid to dependent children, aid to 
the blind, and aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled. It extends provi- 
sions for approval of certain State plans 
for aid to the blind which did not meet 
the requirements of the Social Security 
Act from June 30, 1955, to June 30, 1957. 

The following tables show the in- 
creases current beneficiaries of old-age 
and survivors insurance will receive be- 
ginning with the September checks, 
which will be delivered the early part of 
October: 

Retired worker 
New monthly 


Old monthly payment: payment 
r M EAT IE E EN TOS ET $30. 00 
P 45. 00 
—T VVT 60. 00 
CC 78.50 
P ——T—T—T—T—T—T—T—TT—T——— i NA a, 98.50 


Worker and wife (65 or over) 
New monthly 


Old monthly payment: payment 
OS D0 —. —— cewentalincctes $45. 00 
oc ee ae — —————— 67.50 
ooo / AAA 90. 00 
TTT 117. 80 
Wi. E N E 147. 80 
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Widow, widower, parent, or child 
New monthly 
payment 


Widow and 1 child 
New monthly 
Old monthly payment: 
$37.60. 


Widow and 2 children 
New monthly 
Old monthly payment: 
$45.10 


GATT Loaded for Another Round 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
by me on the so-called General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade to be held at 
Geneva, Switzerland, in November. 

There being no objection, the state- 
Ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

The State Department Is apparently up to 
its old tricks, planning new giveaways to 
take place after the Congress has adjourned 
or recessed. 

Preparations are under way, I am in- 
formed, for a ninth go-around of GATT, or 
the so-called General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, to be held at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, in November. 

It is my further understanding that for- 
mal announcement of this session, and of 
any hearings to be held preceding it, will 
be made shortly after Senators and Repre- 
sentatives have cleared their desks and re- 
turned to their homes. 

GATT is an arrangement which grew out 
Of proposals made in part by the late Harry 
Dexter White and V. Frank Coe “for expan- 
sion of world trade and employment”; and 
in subsequent preparations of a “suggested 
Charter for an international trade organi- 
Zation of the United Nations,” in which Mr. 
Coe and also Victor Perlo participated. The 
ITO was repudiated by the Congress but 
GATT was substituted to accomplish the 
same purposes. 

GATT has never been submitted to the 
Congress for approval or rejection, and the 
State Department apparently feels that the 
Congress and the American people should 
know as little about it as possible, and the 
Sessions held in foreign lands when the Con- 
gress is not in session. 

GATT sessions have been held successively 
in Geneva, Switzerland; Annecy, France; 
Geneva again; Torquay, England; and back 
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again to Geneva, where the ninth session 
will be held. They are foreign resort cities, 
remote from American industries. investors, 
and workers. 

At these sessions the so-called contracting 
parties, of which there are now 34, including 
Communist Czechoslovakia, appear at these 
conferences with thelr baskets on each arm 
for the United States to fill with trade sub- 
sidies and concessions. It is a one-way street 
and American mining and manufacturing 
industries can only suffer further losses at 
these sessions; many have already been in- 
jured or sacrificed completely by State De- 
partment giveaways at these conferences. 

There is every reason to believe that this 
is the intention at the ninth session, in 
which Japan has been invited to participate, 
which may explain the State Department's 
great secrecy in the matter while the Con- 
gress remained in session. 

In other words, the State Department has 
set itself up as a final and dictatorial arbiter 
in these matters, and in clear defiance and 
contravention of article I, section 8, of. the 
United States Constitution which provides 
that the Congress of the United States shall 
lay duties and imposts—meaning tariffs—and 
regulate the commerce of the United States 
with foreign countries. 

No treaties that the State Department 
makes at any of these sessions—and it has 
made treaties with all of the so-called con- 
tracting parties who have brought their 
empty baskets to these foreign vacation 
watering places for the State Department 
to fill out of American pockets—have ever 
been submitted to the Senate as required by 
the Constitution. 

And, as I stated before, GATT itself has 
never been submitted to the Congress, al- 
though it Is a loaded gun held at the head of 
every American industry. 

As a matter of fact there Is a great re- 
luctance on the part of the State Depart- 
ment to even discuss its GATT activities, 
or its procedures, at least while the Congress 
is in session. 

On August 10, 10 days before the Congress 
recessed, I directed a number of questions 
to the State Department concerning the 
preparations it was making toward the com- 
ing session, and the procedures being fol- 
lowed. 

I received a list of the so-called contract- 
ing parties but no other information. 

Subsequently a list of written questions 
was prepared and submitted to Mr. Thruston 
B. Morton, Assistant Secretary of State for 
Congressional Relations, five of which re- 
lated to intersessional meetings at Geneva 
which already have taken place in prepara- 
tion for the November junket. I have re- 
ceived no answer. 

The answers, however, will be forthcoming 
when the Congress returns, even should it be 
necessary to call Mr. Morton, or his superior, 
Secretary Dulles, as a witness for interroga- 
tion by a Senate subcommittee. 

The State Department assumes authority 
to participate in these multilateral trade 
shuffles as growing out of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act of 1934. That act contemplated 
only bilateral agreements and it is so stated 
in the hearings that prefaced its approval 
by a New Deal Congress. 

GATT grew out of postwar conferences in 
which Mr. White and Mr. Coe participated, 
and embraced a bianket, one-world socialis- 
tic concept of multilateral schemes to di- 
vide the markets of the world with our low- 
wage of slavery-wage competitors. 

GATT is based on no law ever passed by 
the American Congress, but is conducted as 
an artificial superstate by so-called con- 
tracting parties of which the United States 
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for one has never had authority to be a party 
or to contract away the jobs and invest- 
ments of American workingmen and in- 
vestors. 

It would be better Judgment for the State 
Department to withdraw from the coming 
session at Geneva. 

The State Department Is apparently. deter- 
mined to keep our record intact, of never 
having won a conference. 

Withdrawal from GATT would at least 
prevent its losing another one in which the 
Nation's wealth, prosperity, industry, and 
commerce is the stake thrown into the world 
pot by an irresponsible State Department. 


Television and the Current Public Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment by me on television and the current 
public interest. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

TELEVISION AND THE CURRENT PUBLIC INTEREST 


As this significant session of Congress nears 
adjournment there are a number of com- 
pelling reasons, in my opinion, for calling 
both congressional and public attention to 
some timely and relevant matters in the 
field of television. 

Certain of these have come to my particu- 
lar attention during recent extended hear- 
ings of the Subcommittee on Communica- 
tions of the Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee. Pending a public re- 
port from the subcommittee, which has 
many complex details to consider, I believe 
it may serve a real purpose to offer some 
summary comments of my own on this sub- 
ject of television, so new and yet so ob- 
viously important to our way of life. 

The very fact that no previous session of 
the American Congress has been s0 closely 
followed by so many of the Nation's citizens 
is itself a commentary on this miracle of 
modern communication. And I would add 
that the significance of this goes far beyond 
the special television attention that has been 
paid to the several spectacular hearings of 
recent months. 

What is of really lasting significance Is 
that television has shown itself to be a valu- 
able new tool of the democratic process 
itself. 

Moreover, television Is a tool of communi- 
cation that I am sure we are only beginning 
to use to its fullest capacities for public 
enlightenment and enrichment. It is in 
this latter respect that I want to talk about 
television today. 

One thing that has stood out in the hear- 
ings to which I referred is that the average 
member of the public has only what might 
be called a “spectator knowledge“ of tele- 
vision. Because people cannot see behind 
the scenes that appear on their TV sets, they 
have many questions—both about what they 
see and what they cannot see on television, 
Many of these are why questions about tele- 
vision itself. 
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One of the biggest why questions about 
television is why we don't have more of {t— 
more stations as well as more and better 

of many kinds. 

The public is generally aware that the 
Federal Communications Commission has 
provided spectrum space for over 2,000 sta- 
tions, yet with fewer than 400 on the air, 
There now seems little hope of local sta- 
tion coverage for hundreds of communities. 
My own State of Kansas has 49 potential TV 
stations on the big chart over the FCC. Yet 
we have only 4 on the alr and 5 more in the 
works. 

Many other States have very similar situ- 
ations, As a result many millions of citi- 
zens have only fringe TV service from some 
distant city, or none at all. They wonder 
with good reason why this wonderful new 
service that everybody wants is s0 scarce. 

Other millions of citizens are confused 
over the fact that we have two kinds of tele- 
vision, and that very few of the 30 million 
sets in use will receive both kinds of TV 
broadcasts. Most television service is broad- 
cast by what are called VHF stations—those 
in the very high frequency band of wave 
lengths. These include most of the oldest 
and biggest stations. On the other hand, 
many of the newer and smaller stations are 
in the UHF, or ultra high frequency band. 
And so many of television's worst headaches 
seem to be concentrated here that they are 
sometimes referred to as the “Un Happy 
Frequencies.” Indeed, this UHF situation is 
so unhappy that about 70 permits to build 
such stations have been returned, unused, 
to the FCC. Twenty more UHF stations 
which were on the air have given up the 
ghost. 

Now, if television is such an obviously 
useful and popular new service, why should 
this be? There are some reasons, but we 
are still looking for practical answers to the 
problems behind the reasons, Having heard 
or read more than 3,000 pages of testimony 
on this whole TV question, I would like to 
Offer some personal comments and recom- 
mendations. 

In so doing I do not presume, of course, 
to speak for my colleagues on the Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
nor for those on the subcommittee. 

To begin these personal views, I can sum 
up what seems to me to be the basic problem 
of television; in some terms very familiar to 
folks in my part of the country—TV suffers 
from a drought. 

Television's drought has nothing to do with 
‘weather or the atmosphere. As a matter of 
fact, there seems to be no shortage of air 
Waves or channel allocations for TV stations 
except in isolated cases. As I have said, the 
FCC has made provision for more than 2,000 
commercial stations, plus 242 educational 
stations, 

Television's drought is an economic 
drought. Television lives off the dollar rev- 
enue it receives from advertisers, and over 
many parts of the country there is not 
enough advertising rainfall to grow a tele- 
vision station. Even in the biggest cities 
we seem already to have TV stations planted 
too close together for the advertisers to water 
them all profitably. 

We also find that it takes a good many 
commercial announcements to irrigate each 
TV program. And there are a good many 
kinds of programs that simply can't bloom 
in the limited economic moisture of TV. 

I sometimes think that may be why we 
have so many cowboy movies on television. 
It doesn’t take much rainfall to keep cow- 
boys going—and it doesn't take too much 
economic revenue to put old cowboy films on 
TV. It does cost too much to put first-run, 
modern movies on TV. The same is true for 
good Broadway plays, opera, and even many 
of the feature sports events. The big prize 
fights now have to be “blacked out“ on TV 
because if they are seen on television, it dries 
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up the dollar rainfall at the stadium box 
office. 

Having hard all this explained by station 
owners, network presidents and others, I cer- 
tainly can't say this is any fault of the adver- 
tisers. In fact, they deserve a great deal more 
credit than they receive for picking up the 
bills for all the television service we now re- 
ceive. Not everyone is aware, indeed, that 
the advertising revenue of the stations must 
be stretched to pay for all the public service 
broadcasts of speeches, hearings, and other 
special events covered by television. 

However, these questions remain; How do 
we make it possible to extend television serv- 
ice to those areas where advertising cannot 
support stations? How do we add to tele- 
vision service the many fine programs that 
are too costly or not suited to advertising 
sponsorship? How do we make still more 
public service broadcasts possible so that 
television can truly meet its potentials as a 
modern communications marvel? 

And in this last area, how do we find the 
money to build those 242 educational sta- 
tions? They properly cannot sell advertising 
so they have no direct revenue support at all. 
So far only six have found enough money, 
from public and private grants, to get on the 
air. 

We have heard a variety of suggestions on 
these matters from many witnesses in our 
hearings. We are considering and will ex- 
plore further all the data we can get. As in- 
terim efforts to help the struggling UH sta- 
tions, we have encouraged the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee to allow a tax credit of 87 
per unit on TV sets capable of tuning in both 
VHF and UHF stations. We are also explor- 
ing liberalization of the limitation on net- 
work or other group ownership of UHF 
stations. 

But I am frank to say that when it comes 
to this basic economic drought that is stunt- 
ing the growth of television, I have so far 
heard of only one suggestion that seems 
broad enough and bold enough to have some 
major possibilities, 

That suggestion is to provide television 
with a “subscriber” source of revenue so as 
to broaden its economic base and also its 
services, Apparently this is not only tech- 
nically possible but would be as economically 
feasible for television as it is for newspapers 
or magazines, 

Because magazines and newspapers get 
about a dollar from their subscribers for 
every $2 they get from thelr advertisers, they 
can do far more for their readers, and many 
more of them can exist, Similarly, if tele- 
vision stations could collect fees from view- 
ers for some kinds of programs beyond what 
the advertisers can sponsor, then I believe we 
could have more TV stations and more and 
better program service. 

I first heard a detailed report of such box 
office television possibilities in a speech by 
Dr. Millard C. Faught, delivered here in 
Washington before the National Small Busi- 
nessmen's Association. It made so much 
sense to me that on April 7 of this year I 
requested its insertion in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. Since then, having heard the de- 
talled economic problems of television pa- 
raded before the Senate Subcommittee on 
Communications, I am more persuaded than 
ever that this potential new subscription use 
of TV should be thoroughly explored. 

For that reason I have urged the subcom- 
mittee to request the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission to look into this matter 
with a view to action. In this I am encour- 
aged by a recent declaration by Mr. Rosel 
Hyde, Chairman of the FCC itself. He has 
advised the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee that the FCC has suf- 
ficient present authority to explore such 
new services from television and, if subscrip- 
tion TV can be shown to be in the public in- 
terest, to authorize its use, 
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In that case the reasonable question seems 


to be, What are we waiting for? In some 
recent weeks permits to build new television 
stations have been returned to the FCC 
unused at a greater rate than new ones have 
been issued. The reason offered in nearly 
every case is the same—not enough revenue 
prospects from advertising in the given ares 
to justify the rising costs of a TV station. 

Yet many of these disappointed broad- 
casters recognize that the addition of sub- 
scription service to the advertising program- 
ing that could be done In many market areas 
might well make the difference between & 
profitable and effective local station and no 
station at all. As a result a group of UHF 
broadcasters have themselves urged the FCC 
to authorize subscription TV. I would go 
further and conclude that if such an expan- 
sion of TV service is good for UHF it ought 
to help all TV stations, large or small, VHF 
or UHF. 

There are a number of reasonable prospects 
as to why this should be so. For one thing, 
I am told on good authority that the gad- 
getry necessary to equip regular broadcast- 
ing stations and regular TV receivers, both 
old and new, to receive the special subscrip- 
tion programs has been highly perfected. 
Various field tests of it have already been 
held under FCC temporary authorizations. 
There seems to be no technical reason why 
this service could not be added to TV right 
along with the advent of color. 

Secondly, as I understand the economics 
involved here, the new programs offered to 
viewers in their homes for a fee would have 
to be the same kind and quality of entertain- 
ment that people now pay for outside the 
home. As a firm believer in human nature, 
I am sure of one thing—the home box-office 
TV programs would have to be much better 
than the advertising-sponsored shows, or 
nobody would pay for them. They would 
have to add something to television, not just 
substitute for what we now have. 

The advocates of this new TV service point 
out that the first prospect of benefit from 
this expansion of television usage would be 
the increase in stations, especially in the 
smaller cities and areas of scattered popu- 
lation. That I am certainly for. 

They also argue that the new source of 
revenue should not only ease the cost burden 
on advertisers but actually give them more 
choice of stations to cover their markets 
and ease their present dependency on the 
limited network affiliations. I believe Sen- 
ator Bricker would be interested in this 
prospect, since he is concerned about net- 
work control of TV in this country. 

In the speech on this subject to which I 
referred earlier, subscription television is de- 
scribed as “an instantaneous economical 
electronic distribution system"—and no one 
denies that we could use some cost-reducing 
progress in distribution, especially after 
hearing Congressman Horse's recent report 
on farm distribution costs. 

It is also pointed out that if you add up 
all of the oldsters, plus those who are ill or 
infirm and those with infants in their homes, 
we have a total house-bound audience of 
people, who can't or prefer not to go out 
to the movies or for other entertainment, 
larger than the present average weekly movie 
nudience—some 50 million people. If this 
system will bring many new kinds of enter- 
tainment and enrichment to those people 
in their homes at nominal cost, then I am 
for it on that score. 

Obviously, any major new economic op- 
ertion, such as this would be, will cause 
competitive adjustments in the status quo. 
This new use of IV would probably require 
some new rules of the game among broad- 
casters and perhaps in allied industries like 
the movies. The FCC would wisely want to 
take this into account. However, I believe 
that after these new services had been estab- 
lished and adjusted, the broadcasting in- 
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dustry and the overall economy would greatly 
Bain from the expansion of public service 
thus to be derived from the modern miracle 
of television. 

I will not take the time to pursue all the 
arguments for or against this new television 
idea here. I merely wish to call attention to 
& central and timely thought, which is this: 
Television has already proved itself to be a 
Vital new factor in our lives in the United 
States—and clearly affected with the pub- 
lic interest. There is no dispute on that 
Score. I merely wish to point out that we 
have so far only scratched the surface of 
What TV can really do to help our citizenry 
Understand and enjoy modern living. If 
Millions ot our people still do not have tele- 
vision, and if those who do can have still 
better television service, then let’s speed up 
the process of expanding all types of TV 
Service, 

In this broad objective I use this idea of 
giving TV a home box office only as an ex- 
ample. It sounds to me like at least one 
major new way of moving television for- 
Ward. There are other things to be done and 
appropriate congressional committees are 
looking into them. 

However, while we are in recess, I see no 
&pparent reason why the FCC, with the au- 
thority it says it already has to do so, should 
Not explore thoroughly this major new sub- 
Scription concept of television service with 
& view to helping end the economic drought 
that is slowing down television growth. 

If we have spectrum space for 49 TV sta- 
tions in Kansas, I would like to see them on 
the air. And I believe the folks who live in 
the more than 1,500 other American towns 
and cities with a TV allocation, but no sta- 
tion, feel the same way. 


Better Than 400 Hitter 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “Better Than 400 Hitter,” which 
appeared in the Portland Press-Herald, 
Portland, Maine. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BETTER THAN 400 HITTER 
The White House, reflecting an interest in 
our national game, put out in terms of base- 
ball batting the President's average for the 
Session just ending. Some of his staff mem- 
bers found it a pretty good batting aver- 
age, and that is correct, for President Eisen- 
hower “struck out” only 11 times, when bills 
Were defeated or shelved, but “connected” 
54 times for hits ranging all the way from 
singles to home runs. That summary was 
good up to yesterday afternoon; it may have 
to be amended down a bit when the final 
accounting of congressional action is made. 

The game in which the President did the 
hitting and the Congress scored so many runs 
Was a comprehensive one—a long-range pro- 
gram that set the sights for the entire life 
of the administration. It was a middle-of- 
the-road one, which sometimes had less than 
great support because of the thin majority 
that the GOP had in both Houses. If truth 
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publicans, though bills were voted with the 
help of sufficient Democrats. 

The homeruns scored were the St. Law- 
rence seaway; the compromise housing pro- 
gram; revision of the Atomic Energy Act; 
debt limit increase; extension of the Recip- 
rocal Tariff Act; reduction of Federal ex- 
penditures; the new farm price flexible sup- 
port legislation; old-age and security lib- 
eralization; the Tax Revision Act. 

Besides these the President got milder Mex- 
ican farm-labor legislation; more aid for 
road and hospital construction; a new rivers 
and harbors authorization which sometimes 
is “pork barrel”; and the creation of the Air 
Force Academy. The President grounded out 
on Hawaiian statehood; revision of the Taft- 
Hartley Act; votes for the 18-year-olds; postal 
rates increase; reinsurance of health plans. 

There were other successes. The Presi- 
dent was able to defeat the Bricker amend- 
ment to give the Congress power over foreign 
policy thus tying the hands of the Chief 
Executive; more pump-priming—boondog- 
gling, perhaps; and the southern Democratic 
attempt to raise income-tax exemptions. 
And there were some minor defeats. 

But the record of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration in the session of Congress now al- 
most or quite over is one that must be deemed 
highly satisfactory, one that gives promise 
of more progress to come, and one that war- 
rants not only the reelection of Republican 
Representatives and Senators this fall, but 
the election of more of them to give the 
Eisenhower administration sufficient strength 
in the Congress to implement more of its 
full program by legislation not perhaps so 
hard to pass. 

The Fair Dealers had fun and found some 
political ammunition by calling the 80th 
Congress a do-nothing Congress. That was 
not a true charge. Certainly nobody may 
with truth label the 83d Congress a do-noth- 
ing one. The record of its activity and 
of its support of President Eisenhower speaks 
for itself. : 


Representative Craig Hosmer’s Report to 
the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I feel 
this report is a necessary part of the per- 
formance of my duties as the Repre- 
sentative in the 83d Congress of the 
people of California’s 18th Congressional 
District. The strength of our Republic 
and the American way of life depends 
on the extent to which the people know 
the facts about our “government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people.” 

This report, which is not printed at 
Government expense, covers in part one 
my personal activities and, in part two 
the general activities of the Congress in 
cooperation with President Eisenhower's 
administration. It necessarily is in 
broad outline and covers only highlights. 
But with respect to further details, I hold 
myself and my office available at all 
times for additional information. 

PART ONE 


Membership on the House Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business gave me oppor- 
tunity to coauthor the law setting up 
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the Small Business Administration and 
to assist numerous small businesses in 
our area. 

Membership on the Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee brought me di- 
rectly into the successful fight to defend 
our vital Colorado River water supply 
against an onslaught by the upper Colo- 
rado Basin States of Wyoming, Utah, 
Colorado, and New Mexico. Regarding 
this activity the Santa Fe New Mexican, 
a newspaper hostile to our southern Cal- 
ifornia interests, said on August 15: 

Congressman CAU Hosmer * * * is the 
Member * * * most likely to be hung in 
effigy * * throughout this four-State area. 
Hosmer is the southern California Congress- 
man who led bitter opponents of the upper 
Colorado River Basin project in their fight 
to kill the bill in the House. Hosmer’s team 
won. 


Other activities in which I was privi- 
leged to play a part include the follow- 
ing: 


Leadership with Senator Know.anp in 
arousing United States public opinion 
to reverse the British decision to allow 
Red China membership in the United 
Nations. 

Amendments to education appropria- 
tions restoring substantial Federal-aid 
funds for our school district. 

Appropriations for flood-control work 
on the Los Angeles River, 

Constant activity to keep Long Beach 
Naval Shipyard open and employment 
at levels comparable with other naval 
shipyards. 

Blocking confiscation of Catalina 
Island sport and commercial fishing 
grounds by the Navy Department. 

Appointment of outstanding young 
men to Army and Naval Academies on 
strict merit basis. 

Retaining naval commissary at Ter- 
minal Island for benefit of Armed Forces 
dependents. 

Preventing cut in medical personnel 
at Terminal Island Naval Dispensary. 

Passage of tidelands law with provi- 
sions most favorable to 18th district and 
which avoided expensive litigation. 

Appropriation of $8 million to begin 
$16 million renovation and moderniza- 
tion of Long Beach Veterans’ Hospital 
and Paraplegic Center. 

Advanced deliveries. of steel to con- 
struct urgently needed Long Beach Har- 
bor fireboats. 

Obtained establishment of Moulton 
Commission to develop means to improve 
medical service for Armed Forces de- 
pendents. 

Obtained passage of new law guaran- 
teeing southern California homes an ade- 
quate supply of natural gas from Texas 
for cooking and heating. 

Sponsored legislation restoring VA 
benefits to GI dependents in Germany 
and Japan. 

Carried on constant campaign to 
awaken American public to dangers of 
illegal narcotics which included appear- 
ances on all major television networks. 

Obtained consolidation of city of Lake- 
wood into a single postal delivery area. 

Represented problems of hundreds of 
local citizens and groups to various Fed- 
eral departments and agencies. 
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Reprints of my July 22 speech in Con- 
gress, entitled “Revolution in Russia,” 
were obtained by anti-Soviet forces for 
clandestine circulation amongst resist- 
ance groups behind the Iron Curtain. 

PART TWO 


With mutual respect and a shared goal 
of peace and prosperity, both at the same 
time, President Eisenhower and the 83d 
Congress worked together in the best in- 
terests of the people's lives and the 
people's pocketbooks. The theme of this 
cooperative effort was expressed by the 
President when he said: 

In all those things which deal with people, 
be liberal, be human. In all those things 
which deal with the people’s money or their 
form of government, be conservative—and 
don't be afraid to use the word. 


I summarize the results of this effort 
under various headings for convenient 
reference: 

TIDELANDS 

The first major act of the 83d Con- 
gress was to restore to the States their 
proper title to the submerged coastal 
lands. This will benefit the 18th Dis- 
trict and other California areas by 
billions of dollars. 

INTERNATIONAL 


Sacrifice of American lives in Korea 
stopped. United States kept out of 
Indochina war, and a truce was made 
under circumstances giving us oppor- 
tunity again to tackle the southeast 
Asia problem, Communist drive for 
huge oil reserves in Iran defeated. Ex- 
plosive Suez dispute settled. Commu- 
nist regime in Guatemala destroyed. 

State Department reorganized. Voice 
of America improved. Opposition to ad- 
mission of Red China to U. N. reaffirmed. 
Frequent bipartisan foreign-policy con- 
sultations. Limited sharing of atomic 
weapons and benefits commenced with 
allies. 

Mutual-security funds pared by bil- 
lions and earmarked 80 percent for mili- 
tary aid. Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration overhauled. 

Housecleaning made amongst United 
States employees in the United Nations. 

St. Lawrence Waterway undertaken in 
cooperation with Canada. 

Reciprocal trade promoted with 
friendly nations to allow them to make 
a living through trade and thus remove 
need for foreign aid. Customs proce- 
dures simplified. 

DEFENSE 


Defense Department organization and 
policies overhauled. Army-Navy-Air 
Force coordinated and balanced for 
greater armed strength at less cost. 
Billions of defense dollars saved in 
144 years by efficient manpower utiliza- 
tion, standardized procurement, and 
other modernized business practices. 

Air Force upped to 143 wings and Air 
Academy established. New air and 
naval bases acquired in Spain. 

Modernization of United States mer- 
chant marine undertaken. 

Trend started in 1946 to whittle away 
fringe benefits of servicemen and their 
families stopped. Measures begun to 
restore these benefits, make service life 
more attractive, and reduce turnover of 
military personnel. 
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INTERNAL SECURITY 


Security regulations tightened. Thir- 
teen new anti-Red laws adopted. Pen- 
sions denied to Alger Hiss and other dis- 
loyal employees. Two thousand four 
hundred security risks detached from 
Government jobs after persistent in- 
vestigation. FBI given prime responsi- 
bility for internal security. Fifty Com- 
munist Party leaders jailed and 22 more 
to stand trial. One hundred additional 
organizations declared subversive. Four 
hundred and sixty subversive aliens de- 
ported or under deportation warrants. 
Communist Party outlawed. 

GOVERNMENT SPENDING AND TAXES 

Federal spending slashed—not by 
meat-ax approach—but selectively to 
bring 100 cents return for every tax dol- 
lar spent. By squeezing out waste and 
duplication, this 83d Congress appro- 
priated $26 billion less than did the 82d 
Congress to run the Government for 2 
years. 

Federal budget deficit cut by two- 
thirds. 

One hundred and fifty million dollars 
saved annually by improving Govern- 
ment “housekeeping” activities of the 
General Services Administration. Sen- 
ator KucHEL’s lease-purchase program 
adopted, saving millions in outlays for 
new post offices and other Federal build- 
ings. 

Taxes cut by 87.4 billion, the greatest 
tax cut in the history of the United 
States or any other country. Income 
taxes cut 10 percent and excise taxes cut 


an average of 50 percent. 


Tax laws revised completely for the 
first time in over 75 years. Loopholes 
were eliminated. Hardships were elimi- 
nated on working mothers, parents of 
dependent children, retired persons, per- 
sons burdened with large medical bills, 
and so forth. 

The Internal Revenue Service speeded 
up and cleaned up. Vigorous prosecu- 
tions of tax cases begun. 

THE ECONOMY 


Government controls on wages, prices, 
and rents abolished. Small business peo- 
ple aided by establishment of the Small 
Business Administration with lending 
powers as an independent agency of the 
Government. Major revision of atomic 
energy laws to provide peacetime uses for 
atom secrets through cooperation of 
Government and private initiative. 

Inflation halted. Cost of living which 
had risen 6 percent per year during 
1948-52 stabilized within a 1 percent 
range during last 18 months. During 
same period, value of dollar has varied 
less than one-half cent. 

Successful transition from a war to 
peace economy without economic dis- 
tress. Employment pushed to 62 million. 
The 1954 estimated national income of 
$285.5 billion is $750 million better than 
in 1953, which was the most prosperous 
year in United States history. 

GOVERNMENT REORGANIZATION 

Health, Education, and Welfare De- 
partment established. Thirteen reor- 
ganization plans streamlining Govern- 
ment departments and agencies adopted. 
Nearly 250,000 unnecessary Government 
jobs abolished. 
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Hoover Commission kept on the job. 

Crooks, grafters, and influence ped- 
dlers weeded out of all branches of the 
executive and legislative departments. 

Commissions established to study com- 
plexities of relations between the Federal 
Government and the States, and the ac- 
tivities of the Government as they relate 
to private business. 

Legislation passed to get the Federal 
Government out of competition with pri- 
vate business and to dispose of such items 
as hotels, barge lines, rubber planes, and 
so forth. RFC liquidated. 

Pay increases, voted by House for 
postal and civil service workers, vetoed 
by President because Senate unreason- 
ably insisted on eliminating postal-rate 
increases needed to help pay for them. 

Development and conservation of nat- 
ural resources, public lands and water 
resources revitalized, and States taken 
into partnership with Federal Govern- 
ment in this effort. Presidential-Hoover 
Commission-congressional Water Re- 
Sources Policy Committee put in action. 
I was appointed a member of this group. 

VETERANS 


Veterans’ Administration reorganized. 
Benefits increased for 2,347,000 deserv- 
ing disabled veterans, widows, and de- 
pendent parents. Largest appropria- 
tions in history for VA hospital beds. 
New hospitals constructed. Korean GI 
bill extended. Veterans’ loan fund in- 
creased by $100 million. Median in- 
come for veterans in the 25-to-34 age 
bracket today is $3,631, a 51-percent in- 
crease over $2,401 in 1947, 

AGRICULTURE 


Flexible farm price supports substi- 
tuted for rigid support program which 
was costly to consumers both in higher 
prices and higher taxes. Additional bor- 
rowing power given Commodity Credit 
Corporation, and adequate disaster re- 
lief funds provided. Administration of 
rural electrification and telephone pro- 
grams speeded up. 

SOCIAL PROGRESS 


Social-security coverage broadened by 
7 million persons and payments liberal- 
ized. Similar action taken with respect 
to Railroad Retirement Act. Coverage 
under unemployment compensation sys- 
tem extended to 4 million additional 
workers. 

Three-year, $182 million program 
adopted for construction of diagnostic 
centers, hospitals for chronically ill, vo- 
cational rehabilitation, and nursing 
homes. 

Largest appropriations in history for 
cancer, heart, mental health, and arthri- 
tis research. 

Education research fostered. Aid given 
for school construction and operation in 
areas overcrowded because of Federal 
activities. 

Bold $1.9 billion highway construction 
program enacted. 

Housing measures adopted to make 
certain every American family has op- 
portunity for a decent home, in a good 
neighborhood. Downpayments on homes 
reduced, mortgage payment periods ex- 
tended. Slum clearance continued. Vig- 
orous crack-down on FHA irregularities. 
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Supreme Court antisegregation deci- 
Sion implemented; Armed Forces and 
ther segregation being eliminated at top 
Deed. Restrictions on citizenship rights 
of Indians removed. 
ane have been privileged to take part 
this tremendous effort by our Gov- 
ernment during these historic times has 
n a great honor. In concluding, I 
Wish to express my heartfelt apprecia- 
tion to the citizens of California's 18th 
Congressional District for permitting me 
Serve them in the 83d United States 
Congress. 


National-Interest Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


+ OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I ask 
ous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “National-Interest Congress,” by 
vid Lawrence, which appeared in the 
ashington Evening Star. 
There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ATIONAL-INTEREST CONGRESS—EIGHTY-THIRD 

on’s ACTION ON Tax Law AND FARM 

M Is LAUDED AS AIMING FOR GOOD oF 
NATION as A WHOLE 


(By David Lawrence) 


Something so unusual has happened with 
À pect to the 83d Congress which has just 

nished its labors that it can be noted as 
& milestone in legislative history. 

For this was one of the few sessions of 
Congress in the last 50 years which could 
be justly characterized as a natlonal-interest 
Congress. 

Thus the Democrats in the Senate who 
Voted for the new tax law recently to make 
a majority could have killed that legisia- 
tion even though in the House of Repre- 
Sentatives the Republicans had a clear ma- 
jority without the aid of the Democrats. 

ut so strong was the pressure of the peo- 
Ple for the new tax law—it was in the na- 
tonal interest—that many of the Democrats 
in the Senate felt they could not con- 
&clentiously vote against the interests of so 
Many of their constituents. 

This does credit to the minority party 
Which of course might not feel inclined to 
vote for a Republican measure in the Sen- 
ate if it were known in advance that the 
Republicans had sufficient votes to pass it 
anyhow. 

There was a national-interest majority on 
the farm legislation, Many Republicans as 
Well as Democrats voted along sectional lines 
but the majority were looking at the pro- 
Posed law from the broad standpoint of de- 
&lrability for the Nation. 

With a narrow majority for the Repub- 
ltcans, therefore, the Democrats felt it im- 
Practicable to defeat the legislation because 
the benefits to the citizens conferred by na- 
tional laws do not, of course, follow party 
lines, 

The session just ended had other distin- 
fuishing marks about it. There was a notice- 
able recognition of the demand of the people 
Tor economy in Government. This is just the 
Teverse of the spending policies which for 
zuch a long time have dominated the think- 

and voting of Mcmbers of Congress. 
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Also, despite the fears abroad that the Re- 
publican Party if given power would prove 
itself to be an isolationist party, the amounts 
voted for foreign aid are almost as substan- 
tial as in previous years. Only a handful of 
votes from both parties were cast against 
the policy of building a bulwark against com- 
munism abroad by bolstering the economic 
strength of the allied nations. 

To say all this is not to ignore the fact 
that partisanship did exist and play an im- 
portant part in the proceedings of Congress. 
The squabble over public power versus pri- 
vate power cut to some extent across party 
lines but it was largely a fight and filibuster 
engineered by the Democratic Party. 

The blame for the failure of the amend- 
ments to the Taft-Hartley Act is a dificult 
one to explain because motives for the large 
Democratic vote cast to kill the amendments 
sponsored by the administration are not easy 
to expose to view. Actually the Southern 
Democrats who helped to bury the Eisen- 
hower proposals were temporary allies of the 
Northern liberals who thought the amend- 


ments not liberal enough. But behind the 


scenes many of the conservative Democrats 
in the Senate feared the amendments actu- 
ally were too liberal. 

Naturally the President's leadership In pro- 
posing legislation which even nrany of the 
Democrats could not afford to oppose will 
come in for political praise on the stump but 
it should not be forgotten that Speaker 
Martin and Representative HALLECK of In- 
diana, the majority leader, and Representa- 
tive Dan Reep, Republican chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, did as 
orthodox a job of lining up the Republicans 
as has been done in many decades. 

In the Senate, WILIA KNOWLAND, of Cal- 
ifornia, emerges as one of the ablest legis- 
lative leaders of our times. For despite the 
brickbats thrown at him from time to time 
he had a task unprecedented in the Senate’s 
history. He was in name majority leader but 
actually his party was in the minority and 
this prompted him to use some vigorous and 
assertive tactics at times which occasionally 
caused resentment among the Democrats. 
But at the same time this aggressiveness 
Was necessary in order to challenge the Dem- 
ocrats to dare to vote down some of the 
national-interest proposals that were on 
the must“ list. Senator KNOwLAND learned 
a lot at this last session and the miracle 
is that he was able to get through as much 
legislation .as did despite the fact that 
unlike other leaders of their parties in the 
Senate when in control he never had a work- 
ing majority of Republicans. He will be an 
even better leader if the Republicans get a 
substantial majority next time. 

As for Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, of Texas, 
the Democratic Party leader in the Senate, 
he showed himself a master of strategy and 
revealed a quality of statesmanship espe- 
cially on foreign affairs which had been all 
too rare in the past in both parties. 

It was a national interest Congress in 
more ways than one, 


VFW Commends Senate Subcommittee on 
Minerals, Materials, and Fuels Eco- 
nomics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recor a resolution 
titled “Stockpiling Critical Materials for 
War,” submitted at the recent national 
encampment of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars held in Philadelphia, Pa., by its 
committee on national security and na- 
tional and foreign affairs, and unani- 
mously adopted by the 55th annual 
encampment. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 417—STOCKPILING CRITICAL 

2 MATERIALS FOR Wan 


Whereas in a time of actual future war the 
United States Government will have little or 
no access to needed strategic minerals re- 
quired to prosecute a defense against an 
enemy; and 

Whereas this question has been thoroughly 
explored by the so-called Malone subcommit- 
tee of the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs in consideration of Senate 
Resolution 143, authorizing a study of the 
accessibility of such critical materials: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the 55th National Encamp- 
ment of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, That this encampment go on 
record as approving the findings of the sub- 
committee; that we recommend the closest 
cooperation between nations of the Western 
Hemisphere as the only dependable source of 
necessary critical materials in time of war; 
recommend that the spirit of the 130-year- 
old Monroe Doctrine prevail in our relations 
with Western Hemisphere nations; recom- 
mend that this country adhere and conform 
to the principles laid down in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States to assure American 
workers and investors access to American 
markets, and recommend acceleration of a 
Federal stockpile of critical and strategic 
minerals and materials to assure a ready 
supply in the event of war; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to Committee Chairman Senator 
Geoxce W. MALONE, of Nevada, 


Letter From Rhode Island Textile 


Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I desire 
to insert in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp a letter, dated Au- 
gust 20 and addressed to me by Mr. 
E. F. Walker, secretary-treasurer of the 
Rhode Island Textile Association. 

I believe this letter will be of interest 
to all those concerned with the textile 
situation—especially manufacturers and 
employees in the New England area. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Avucust 20, 1954. 
Hon. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator Green: The Rhode Is- 
land Textile Association desires to express to 
you its thanks for your forthright and con- 
structive speech on behalf of the textile in- 
dustry made in the Senate on August 19, 
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The Rhode Island textile industry, which 
has been fighting hard for survival, is al- 
ways glad to have the help of anyone who 
has something to contribute and help from 
our senior Senator is not only valuable in 
Washington but very valuable right here in 
Rhode Island, where we need all the help we 
can get in order to overcome the difficulties 
which continue to plague us. 

The statements made by Dr. Alfred C. Neal, 
first vice president of the Boston Federal 
Reserve Bank, before the American Institute 
of Banking, are characteristic of many such 
statements which have added greatly to the 
burden of criticism under which the New 
England textile industry has been forced to 
labor. 

A certain school of economic thought has 
repeatedly, in the past few years, been guilty 
of similar statements. As an example, we 
draw your attention to the statement made 
by Prof. John P. Miller, of Yale University, 
on January 6, 1952, as published in the daily 
press that “about the worst thing that could 
happen to New England would be for the 
Government to allot a greater proportion 
of defense contracts to the region's textile 
mills” and that “empty factories are a real 
inducement to new firms to locate In a town.” 

In answer to Dr. Neal's suggestion that 
“the region's loss of textiles may lead to high- 
er living standards,” we quote from the re- 
port on the New England textile industry 
published in 1952 by a committee appoint- 
ed by the Conference of New England Gov- 
ernors and headed by Prof. Seymour E. Har- 
ris, of Harvard University, a widely recog- 
nized economist which, in its conclusion, 
stated in part that “on the basis of the 
record, even today new industries have not 
solved the unemployment problem of the 
textile towns, * * * The new industries gen- 
erally pay lower wage rates and require lesser 
skills, and in the process of transfer valuable 
skills are lost. These industries also de- 
pend more on female labor, thus depressing 
average wages and often providing jobs for 
women while men remain unemployed.” 

As you probably know, Mr. Kenneth B. 
Cook, at that time president of the Rhode 
Island Textile Association, and the writer, 
during 1951, 1952, and part of 1953, made a 
vigorous campalgn throughout southern New 
England in an endeavor to arouse people to 
the necessity for taking such steps as might 
be indicated to retain in our area the great 
textile industry, whose importance you have 
so forcefully demonstrated. 

In Rhode Island, at least, labor, manage- 
ment, and a considerable proportion of the 
general public are aware of the disaster which 
liquidation of the textile industry would 
bring about and it is a matter of the great- 
est gratification to us that our senior Sen- 
ator has added the weight of his influence 
and experience to our own efforts to keep 
the industry here and to give employment at 
good wages to our thousands of loyal textile 
employees. 

Sincerely yours, 
RHODE ISLAND TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, 
E. F. WALKER, Secretary-Treasurer. 


House Committee on Agriculture Report 


on Farm Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 
Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith a part of the report of 
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the House Committee on Agriculture on 
the bill H. R. 9680, the Agricultural Act 
of 1954: 

America is blessed by the most productive 
agriculture of all the nations. Our people 
are the best fed and clothed. Our store- 
houses are stocked against our needs and are 
our security, in peace or war. We have food 
and fiber to share with friendly peoples of 
other nations. 

Yet this very abundance has brought great 
economic problems to our farm people. 
Their income has dropped and their costs 
have increased. Abundance is a blessing 
that belongs to all our people. Its problems 
should be shared by all. 

THE PROBLEMS 

These problems derive from the vast ex- 
pansion of our agricultural output, in re- 
sponse to appeals from our Government for 
ever-increasing production of food and fiber 
during World War Il, and to meet foreign 
obligations following the war. 

In the postwar era a large part of the 
world was scarred and destitute and the pro- 
ducts of our farms fed and clothed the peo- 
ple. The Korean conflict with the worldwide 
threat of communism calied for a new surge 
of production, and the farmers again re- 
sponded to the appeal of their Government. 

Food and fiber output attained a rate more 
than 40 percent above prewar levels. 

Our increase in population and ever-rising 
standard of living absorbed a large part of 
this. But the recovery of world agriculture, 
and reductions in our foreign-aid programs, 
have seriously curtailed farm exports. 

This decline of foreign markets, combined 
with the fact that we cannot instantly cut 
off agricultural production as we can curtail 
factory output, has brought about the accu- 
mulation of so-called surplus which is the 
root of agriculture’s troubles today. 

f ABUNDANCE IS SECURITY 

Our Government now has many billions of 
dollars invested in materials for defense— 
guns, planes, ships. These materials are not 
charged as surplus against industry. Food 
is equally as important in war and its abun- 
dance must be recognized as an essential 
element of the Nation's safety. The Govern- 
ment now has around $6 billion invested in 
food and feed stocks, only a small fraction 
of the annual military budget. 

It should be pointed out that after World 
War II industry was protected against the 
competition of surplus war nraterial. Trucks 
and cars, and other Government surplus 
items were kept off the normal competitive 
market. Industrial war plants were recog- 
nized as surplusage, and charged off to war. 

The farm program, with very little ex- 
pense compared to the disposal of the 
surplus of other war materials, protected 
agriculture, and the country averted a repe- 
tition of the farm bankruptcy that followed 
World War I. 

In any discussion of. the present farm 
problem, all Americans should realize: 

1. That they should be thankful that our 
problem is one of too much—and not too 
little; 

2. Our farm program is a small price to 
pay to prevent a collapse of agriculture such 
as brought on the depression after World 
War I; 

3. Abundance is an essential element of 
security in a troubled world. 


THE FARMERS’ CRUCIAL POSITION 


Net farm income has declined 13 percent 
in the past 2 years while other sectors of 
our economy have schieved new records. 
This loss of income already has been felt 
by business and industry that supply the 
needs of our farm population. Without the 
price support, surplus removal, and market- 
ing agreement programs, farmers’ incomes 
in 1953 would have been $3 billion lower or 
a net income of 25 percent less, according 
to the estimates of competent economists. 
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Our present integrated program price 
supports, surplus removal, and marketing 
agreements—covered 70 percent of the value 
of all crops produced and livestock and live- 
stock products in 1953. (See accompanying 
map.) About 90 to 95 percent of all farm- 
ers producing crops and livestock for mar- 
ket were directly or indirectly benefited by 
existing price stabilization and market- 
agreement programs that prevented further 
impairment of agricultural income. 

But now agriculture is in a crucial posl- 
tion. This should be the concern of city 
people as well as farmers. 

1. Farmers face impairment of income by 
their voluntary actions severely limiting the 
acreage of major crops in order to bring pro- 
duction into balance with consumption. 

2. Unless Congress acts, the 1949 Agricul- 
tural Act will take effect in 1955, supplanting 
the 90 percent of parity price supports for 
the basic crops by a system of flexible sup- 
ports that may drop the support level for 
several major crops to around 75 percent of 
parity. 

Such a sudden deterioration of prices 
would be dangerous not only to agriculture 
but to the whole economy. 


THE REMEDY 


The committee, in H. R. 9680, presents & 
farm program to protect the Income of farm- 
ers while comprehending the interests, the 
needs, and the security of all segments of 
the economy and of all our people, 

The bill continues 90 percent of parity 
price support on the basic crops for 1 year, 
and maintains other elements of the pres- 
ent integrated program for farm-income 
stability. : 

It moves in the direction of greater free- 
dom of choice by farmers. 

It provides better management of abun- 
dance, and a means of moving surpluses into 
useful purposes, 

It encourages the expansion of markets 
and consumption at home and abroad. 

It reduces the cost of farm programs. s 

H. R. 9680 conforms to the spirit of the 
recommendations of the President with re- 
spect to adjustability, moderation, and 
greater farmer freedom in the operation of 
farm programs, 

The legislation embraces the President's 
request for a $2,500 million commodity set- 
aside, as an arsenal of food for peaceful use 
and for safety in any emergency. It meets 
his recommendation for incentives almed at 
making the United States more self-sufficient 
in the production of wool. 


NO ISSUE ON PRINCIPLE 


Congress and the people long since have 
accepted the principle of price supports for 
agriculture and such policies have been in 
effect for more than 20 years. 

No matter of principle is involved between 
supports at 90 percent of parity and supports 
at 75 percent of parity. Anyone who accepts 
the theory that the Federal Government 
ought to support prices of agricultural com- 
modities at a level as bigh as 75 percent, or 
between 75 and 90 percent of parity, is sub- 
scribing to the same principle as those who 
say it should be 90 percent, 

The sole question involved is what is the 
best way to do the job, and the committee 
feels that under the conditions existing at 
this time 90 percent supports, with effective 
production controls, will work better than 
a flexible price program at lower levels. 

POPULAR MISCONCEPTIONS 

There are serious misi:nderstandings and 
misconceptions of the general farm program. 
They should be corrected. 

Misconception No. 1: That the present 
program of 90-percent supports on the basics 
is primarily responsible for the accumulation 
of existing surpluses. The facts refute this. 

The present accumulation of food and 
fiber has occurred in the last 2 years. This 
was due to the 30-percent drop in farm ex- 
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Ports, near record production by a war- 
expanded agricultural plant, and the failure 
Of the former Secretary of Agriculture in 
1952 to proclaim controls for the 1953 crops 
when evidence indicated that our agricul- 
ture was moving into a surplus position. Al- 
though a 90-percent support program on the 

c€ commodities was in effect for the 10 
years previous to 1952, we accumulated no 
surpluses during that time. 

At the onset of the Korean conflict our 

vernment encouraged expansion of the 
Production of food and fiber. We were 
blessed with favorable weather, and did not 
heed all that was produced. A large part of 

Surplus went into Government-supported 
Storage and has been charged against the 
t program, although the overproduction 
was brought about by Government policy 
Telated to national defense—and by the fact 
that the then Secretary of Agriculture did 
Not use the tools available to him through 
acreage allotments and marketing quotas. 

Misconception No. 2: That a flexible price- 
Support program, at 75 to 90 percent of par- 
ity, would of itself discourage production 
and help remove the surplus problem. Evi- 
dence before the committee indicates that 
With all farm products in ample supply 
farmers will maintain or increase their pro- 
auction as they seek to protect their income 
in the face of lower prices. Had flexible 
Price supports been in effect since 1952 there 
is no reason to believe our surplus problem 
Would have been any less. 

Milk production has not been reduced by 
the cut in the support price level from 90 
Percent of parity to 75 percent on April 1. 
Tt continues at 4 to 5 percent above levels 
ot a year ago in spite of lower prices. 

The only evidence before the committee in 
Support of the theory that flexible price sup- 
Ports would reduce production is a state- 
ment by the Secretary of Agriculture that 
Certain studies showed that a 10-percent re- 
duction in the price of a farm product would 
Mean 2 percent less production of that prod- 
uct in the following year. 

Misconception No. 3: That flexible price 
Supports would result in important price re- 
ductions to consumers and a substantial in- 
crease in consumption. That, too, Is fallacy. 
The farm price of the basic commodities 
Supported at 90 percent of parity is only a 
Small part of the retail cost of consumer 
Products made from them, A drop of 10 
to 20 percent in the farm prices of these 
Commodities would reduce consumer prices 
Tor their products less than 3 percent. 

Misconception No. 4: That flexible sup- 
Ports would mean less Government controls 
and less expense. The committee studies 
indicate this is not true for the immediate 
Years ahead. Since the evidence indicates 
that lower support prices of themselves have 
little effect in curtailing production, it is 
Obvious that the same controls must be used 
With either 90 percent or flexible price sup- 
Ports in effect. The legislation proposed for 
flexible supports requires exactly the same 
controls that we now have under the 90-per- 
cent supports for the basic crops. 

Misconception No, 5: That agriculture is 
Subsidized to a greater extent than other 
segments of our economy. While it is the 
earnest hope of this committee that the farm 
Program, by balancing production to need, 
son will eliminate the current costs of price 
Supports, we respectfully submit that the 
Subsidy is the oldest economic principle 
written in the laws of the United States. 
Only recently has it been used to any appre- 
Clable extent to protect agriculture. The 
first Congress in 1789 set up the principle to 
encourage the development of an American 
Merchant fleet. Many billions in subsidies 
have gone to business and industry. A 
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House Appropriations Subcommittee in Jan- 
uary 1954 published figures indicating subsi- 
dies amounting to $45,662,835,506 for busi- 
ness since World War H. a large part of this 
for business reconversion payments. In 
contrast, farm price support and surplus re- 
moval operations in the last 20 years have 
cost only $3,500,000, or 1 percent of the value 
of crops and livestock marketed. 


FLEXIBILITY IS INHERENT 


The committee emphasizes that flexibility 
is inherent in the farm program provided in 
this bill, 

The fundamental parity concept itself is 
flexibility of supports for agriculture. It 
gears support prices to the prices of things 
farmers must buy. When the prices of man- 
ufactured articles drop, the farm price sup- 
ports automatically are reduced by law. 

Moreover, wheat producers in H. R. 9680 
are given a choice for 1956 between the pro- 
visions of the then existing law or a two- 
price system which has gained much favor 
among wheatgrowers. The two-price pro- 
gram, if adopted in an election by growers, 
would support at 100 percent of parity that 
part of the wheat crop consumed domes- 
tically as human food, and let the remainder 
go into other use and Into world markets at 
world prices. After a two-price system be- 
comes established, the curbs on production 
would be reduced or eliminated. If wheat 
farmers find this program satisfactory, with 
appropriate enabling legislation the plan 
may be expanded to other major export 
crops. 

FARMERS’ INCOME TO DROP FURTHER 


The farmers already have moved at their 
own election, and at great sacrifice in income, 
to bring supplies of price-supported crops 
into line with demand. 

Wheat farmers voted 390,221 to 57,536 to 
reduce their 1954 wheat crop to 62 million 
acres, against 78 million acres in 1953, and 
they are expected to follow the Secretary of 
Agriculture's call for a further reduction to 
55 million acres in 1955. Assuming normal 
yields and stable prices in 1955, this will 
mean a slash In farmers’ income on wheat 
from $2,349 million in 1953 to $1,644 million 
in 1955—a cut of $705 million or 30 percent. 
In the case of cotton, the producers voted 
458,382 to 29,071 to reduce their acreage from 
27 million in 1953 to 21,379,000 in 1954. A 
further reduction to around 17,500,000 acres 
is the prospect for 1955. Assuming normal 
yields for 1955, this will mean a cut in cotton 
income from $3,007 million in 1953 to $1,771 
million in 1955—a slash of $1,236 million or 
about 42 percent. 

Without H. R. 9680, the 1949 Farm Act 
would become operative, and these farmers 
would have a further reduction of 15 percent 
in price on their smaller 1955 crops. 

This shows the reductions of income that 
the producers have accepted in their own 
efforts, under present law, to adjust produc- 
tion to demand. We do not believe they 
should take a heavier loss by lower supports 
through a flexible price system in 1955. 

CONSUMERS’ POSITION 

Consumers get more and better food today 
with an expenditure of a smaller percentage 
of their total Income than in any other 
period in history. 

Figures prepared by Department of Agri- 
culture economists show that in 1914 the 
average factory employee could buy 3$ 
pounds of bread with an hour's earnings; in 
1929 he could buy 6% pounds with 1 hour's 
earnings; and in 1953 he could buy 10 7/10 
pounds, 

These economists have set up a table for 
other major foods, showing what 1 hour's 
average factory pay bought in 1914, 1929, and 
1953, as follows: 


1914 | 1929 | 1053 
Round steak pounds O00; 12 1.8 
Pork chops 40. 10] 1.5 Zt 
Butter.. do.. -5 1.0 22 
Milk --Querts 25| 39 7.5 
EER dozen -6) 11 25 
Potatoes.. pounds..| 12 4 | 17.7 | 32.6 
Oranges dozen. I. 3 a6 
PURO Ses oat vader eanesne pounds 8] 1.3 22 
‘Tomators No, 2 cans 44| 10.0 
G pounds 101 14 29 


It must be noted that the largest reduc- 
tion in the price of food in comparison with 
wages has occurred during the years of the 
development of the present program that 
has as its aim a parity of income for agri- 
culture. It is evident, therefore, that con- 
sumers have gotten their greatest conces- 
sions in prices of food and fiber in the time 
of their growth of farm-income stability, 


FARM PRICE—CONSUMER PRICE 


We recommend an examination of the cur- 
rent-wide marketing margins for farm prod- 
ucts. Take wheat and cotton, 2 of the 
biggest of the 6 basic crops that get 90 
percent of parity price supports: 

A loaf of bread—the 16-ounce loaf—by 
Government figures, sells at an average of 
16 cents. The farmers get 2½ cents for the 
total amount of wheat in the loaf. So if the 
price of the wheat were cut in half, this 
would not mean much in the cost of bread. 
The price a farmer gets for wheat would have 
to be cut about 75 cents a bushel to reflect 
a 1-cent reduction in the cost of a loaf of 
bread. 

A shirt—a $3.95 cotton shirt—contains 
about 30 cents’ worth of cotton. That is 
what the farmer gets. Cutting back the 
price of cotton would mean very little in 
the price of a shirt. 

In the case of tobacco, the producers in 
1953 received about $800 million for that 
part of their crop consumed in the United 
States. Federal, State, and local taxes on 
the 1953 crop, by the time it reached the 
consumers, amounted to approximately 
$2,100,000,000. 

A spokesman for confectioners, during 
the hearings on this bill, proposed removal 
of the 90-percent support on peanuts, It 
was disclosed that a 5-cent peanut candy 
bar contains about one-half cent of pea- 
nuts; and if the confectioners got their 
peanuts free, this would not change the 
price on the 5-cent candy bar, although a 
few more peanuts might be added. 

RURAL-URBAN INTEREST INSEPARABLE 

The committee deplores any tendency in 
the consideration of farm programs toward 
a separation of the interests of the farmers 
and our great consuming populations of the 
cities. These interests are one and the same. 
They are inseparable. Stability for agricul- 
ture is equally as important to urban people 
as to the people on the farms, 

GRASSROOTS STUDY 


The committee has made an exhaustive 
study of agriculture, Between last August 
and February, its members traveled 20,000 
miles into every major agricultural region in 
an effort to learn at the grassroots the kjnd 
of agricultural program the Nation needed. 
Traveling by bus along much of the way they 
made frequent stops for interviews with 
farmers in their fields and in small groups in 
the farm villages. 

Spokesmen for various segments of the 
economy appeared at the committee’s public 
hearings. Hundreds of farmers testified. A 
vast majority asked for a continuation of the 
90 percent of parity supports for the basic 
crops, and for a continuation of the various 
other price stabilization mechanisms, includ- 
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ing marketing agreements and surplus re- 
moval for perishable crops. Spokesmen for 
organized labor, representing sizable con- 
sumer interests, appeared at these hearings 
and generally endorsed farm price supports 
at 90 percent, or more, of parity. 

OBJECTIVES 


Out of its experience and study, and con- 
vinced that a prosperous agriculture is essen- 
tial to the well-being and security of all of us, 
city and farm folk alike, the committee pre- 
sents this bill dedicated to these vital objec- 
tives: 

1. To attain a fair share of the national 
income for agriculture; 

2. To assure continued abundance of food 
and fiber for the American people, at fair 
prices to consumers; 

3. To use our abundance for the greatest 
good of our own people, to develop foreign 
markets and to meet our obligations to 
friendly peoples across the seas; 

4. To keep our vast agricultural plant in 
readiness for mobilization against any emer- 
gency that may be thrust upon it; 

5. To conserve our soll, and maintain and 
improve our production facilities against a 
growing population's demands for an ever 
higher standard of living; 

6. To maintain a maximum of freedom of 
enterprise in farming, keeping it a business 
in which free and self-respecting men and 
Women can earn a decent living for them- 
selves and their families. 


Vital Role of Democratic Party in Our 
Nation’s History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the Dem- 
ocratic Party, our oldest major political 
party, has played a most significant vital 
role throughout the history of the 
Nation, and I firmly believe that it is 
destined to play an even greater and 
more glorious role in the future. 

TWO-PARTY SYSTEM IMPORTANT 


The two-party system, which distin- 
guishes our American Government from 
the chaotic, splinter-party governments 
of Europe now suffering from the ills and 
evils of socialism, is fully accepted by the 
American people, as well as recognized by 
leading political scientists, as one of the 
great stabilizing influences of our democ- 
racy. It is well said to be the balance 
wheel between the extremes of ultra- 
conservative, special privilege on the one 
hand, and unbridled, proletarian radical- 
ism on the other. As one of our two great 
political groups, the Democratic Party 
has a traditional and honored place in 
this system. 

CHANGE NOT NECESSARILY PROGRESS 


A great political theorist once charac- 
terized change as progress, yet common 
experience readily discloses that not all 
change is progress. On the contrary, 
change without stability often represents 
retrogression. It may work, as it has so 
many times in the cycle of history when 
Peoples abandoned basic moral values, 
and traded liberty for bread, to revert 
great governments and prosperous na- 
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tions back into the slough of mediocrity, 
ultimate collapse and the oblivion of 
nameless dust. It is the kind of change, 
rather than change itself, therefore, 
which determines whether it is good or 
bad for free government, good or bad for 
the people, and that is a basic problem 
for political and party leaders. 
EXTREMES IN BOTH PARTIES | 


Man has mastered many things in this 
age of miracles and wonders, yet he does 
not seem to have mastered the art of 
avoiding extremes in directing social and 
political change. If we have not yet 
learned apparently how to stop the pen- 
dulum of social change at the central 
point of the golden mean, this failure, 
if it be such, cannot be ascribed to the 
Democratic Party any more than to the 
opposing party, because it is a fact that 
extremes as well as mistakes have cer- 
tainly typified past administrations in 
both parties, and I may state, parenthet- 
ically, the process still continues up to 
the present hour. 

DEMOCRATIC PARTY DOMINANT IN SOLVING 

NATIONAL EMERGENCIES 

One fact stands out boldly, however, 
that in almost every national crisis, war, 
depression and stress, our Democratic 
Party has been called upon trustfully by 
the American people to furnish the in- 
spiring, effective leadership that ulti- 
mately pointed the way to decisive vic- 
tory over ruthless enemies as well as to 
the most desirable containment of forces 
of domestic greed and selfishness whose 
excesses were responsible for economic 
and social evils which, in several pe- 
riods, notably in the early 1930's, brought 
stagnation, unemployment, poverty, and 
distress into the lives of millions of 
Americans and whipped up fires of dis- 
sension and radical agitation which at 
this time constitute such a grave peril 
to our free way of life. 

Will history repeat itself, will the Na- 
tion be plunged into world war III? Will 
we suffer serious economic reverses? 
While I am a confirmed optimist con- 
cerning the future, only time, and the 
quality, skill, and courage of current 
leadership can or will determine these 
questions. Most assuredly the Demo- 
cratic Party will join patriotically and 
constructively in their solution. 

GREAT DEST TO DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


That the Nation owes a great, eternal 


debt for the achievements and contribu- 
tions of past Democratic leadership ris- 
ing up as it did, in so many emergencies, 
from the very loins of the common peo- 
ple of America, grappling so coura- 
geously, so effectively, so successfully, 
with dangerous foreign aggression and 
fearful domestic problems alike, is un- 
deniable. 

It is said that the times invariably pro- 
duce great men to lead free governments 
out of the wilderness of despair, away 
from the shoals of danger. The history 
of the Democratic Party convincingly 
testifies to this fact. From the immortal 
Jefferson to Jackson, Cleveland, Wilson, 
Roosevelt, and Truman, without regard 
to differences of opinion in the Nation, 
and divisions of outlook in the party, act- 
ing with firm purpose, strongly supported 
by repeated and emphatic expressions of 
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the popular will, the Democratic Party 
stood for and fought for the basic prin- 
ciples of the Constitution, the rights of 
sovereign States, for civil and religious 
liberty and toleration, for individual 
freedom, of conscience, inquiry, and at- 
tion, for the security, welfare, and ele- 
vation of the great rank and file. 

Democrats can be justifiably proud 
that down through the years, on thé 
whole and with very few exceptions, thé 
Democratic Party, by its pledges, its pro- 
gram, and its affirmative action has given 
meaning, substance, and realization to 
the great American ideal— the right to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness.” 

To summarize: In time of crisis, peril, 
threat to our security, military or eco- 
nomic, the majority of the American 
people selected the Democratic Party and 
its great historic leadership to solve the 
most difficult and urgent of national 
problems. It is to our great credit that 
no matter how grave, challenging, or 
momentous these problems were, our 
party has tackled them with unshakable 
faith, inspiring confidence, successful 
achievement, and consequent benefit to 
the Republic. 

PARTY NOT INFALLISLE 


A political party, whatever can be said 
for it, is merely a human institution, a 
human instrumentality directed by men 
and women who believe in its basic 
principles, and who conceive it as the 
best vehicle for promoting the national 
and general interests. Like every other 
human institution, it is capable of error 
and mistake, subject to the weaknesses 
and limitations of the human character 
and the human mind. I would be the 
last to claim infallibity for my great 
party, though in view of its tremendous 
achievements for the country in every 
period of American life, it requires no 
defense from me or anyone else. If it 
erred, its errors arose like the errors of 
the opposing party arose and still arise, 
from ordinary human frailty of indi- 
vidual leaders vested with temporary 
power, and indeed its shortcomings were 
shared by the American people who time 
and time again followed its leadership. 

PARTY'S ILLUSTRIOUS LEADERSHIP IN STATE 


From the time of the great Jefferson, 
one of the greatest political thinkers and 
prophets of all times, the record of the 
Democratic Party rings and resounds 
down through the unbroken channels of 
history acclaimed by triumphant and 
grateful voices of millions of loyal Amer- 
icans who have adhered to its principles, 
sustained its leadership and benefited 
by its policies. 

This record comprises a series of con- 
tributions and achievements in behalf of 
the struggling masses of America and 
Massachusetts which cannot possibly be 
equalled by any other party or any other 
political group. 

Great personalities whose vision and 
ability changed the course of history 
made this impressive record: 

The fearless David I. Walsh, trail 
blazer of the Massachusetts democracy, 
one of the greatest statesmen of our 
time, first great progressive governor of 
our beloved Commonwealth father of 
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Practically all the first, great, social legis- 
tion of our era in the interest of ordi- 
men and women, who later rendered 
in wened service to our State and Nation 
Washington as our United states Sen- 
ae outstanding, enlightened leader in 
e House of Representatives, able, hu- 
J e, and courageous, Congressman 
SBN W. McCormack; brilliant young 
h ator Jonn F. KENNEDY, of noted 
eritage, whose great ability and zeal for 
© people's cause will elevate him to still 
her national office; former Gov. James 
Curley, unsurpassed orator, sifted 
Personality, friend of the poor; former 
Gov. Paul A. Dever, powerful, capable, 
Pion of labor, distinguished orator 
d leader; former Governor and Secre- 
b of Labor Maurice J. Tobin, beloved 
Y all, vigorous exponent of the work- 
ingman, so tragically taken from us at 
the height of his powers; former Gov. 
les N Hurley, of late, lamented 
1 emory, a man of great sincerity and 
Orward-looking spirit; former Gov. 
Joseph B. Ely, great lawyer, gifted ad- 
Ministrator, the man whose brilliant 
Speech nominated his close friend, the 
idol of millions, the Happy Warrior, Gov. 
Al Smith for the Presidency; former 
tor Marcus F. Coolidge, another able 
fighter for social justice, and others too 
ny us to mention—all represented 
&nd typified the central theme of the 
Democratic Party's objective—the bet- 
terment and advancement of the com- 
n people. 
And there were and are many more 
in the service of our Commonwealth, its 
us subdivisions, and of the Nation, 
including my own very distinguished 
chusett's Democratic colleagues in 
the House of Representatives at Wash- 
ington, distinguished members of our 
Breat general court, outstanding consti- 
tutional officers of the State and many 
Others, whose leadership and unselfish 
Service has furthered and protected the 
terest of the people. 
COSMOPOLITAN CHARACTER OF PARTY 


The Democratic Party in State and 
Nation is comprised of many groups of 
erent origin and racial stocks, from 
erent geographical areas, of different 
Color and creed, of varied economic 
levels—workers in the factories, farmers 
in the fields, clerks, skilled artisans, pro- 
fessional classes, scientists, preachers, 
Journalists, scholars, businesmen, house- 
Vves—people drawn from every calling 
and station. They have joined together 
& great united movement to promote 
© cause of humane, forward-looking 
Sovernment under the Constitution, to 
for government of laws by men, 
Eovernment for the benefit of the people 
Who compose the country, and not just 
Merely for special groups of wealth, 
Power, and affluence who seek selfish and 
orttimes antisocial ends. 
GREAT BENEFITS TO THE PEOPLE 
In truth, every generation of Ameri- 
fans has been the beneficiary of the 
Wisdom, foresight, and humane judg- 
Ment of leaders of the Democratic Party. 
fact, there is hardly a person in 
America today who, in some way or 
Other, has not been specifically benefited 
virtue of the policies and program of 
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the Democratic Party or the service of 
some of its leaders. It has been a great 
humanizing influence in American life. 
Protector of the weak, refuge of the 
poor, defender of liberty, champion of 
the oppressed, promoter of social justice, 
advocate of the defenseless, militant 
apostle of the great American principle 
of toleration and equity for all, the Dem- 
ocratic Party more than any other 
agency, more than any other single force 
save the spiritual strength so benefi- 
cently engendered by the Almighty in 
the minds and hearts of loyal Ameri- 
cans, the Democratic Party has been re- 
sponsible for the greatest social, politi- 
cal, and economic progress of the Nation, 
STIMULUS TO PROSPZRITY AND WELL-BEING 


It not only provided leadership but fur- 
nished the stimulus, the direction and 
the guiding genius for the incredible ad- 
vancement and improvement which the 
Nation has made in living standards and 
state of well-being during the past few 
decades. Our party has done more to 
improve the lot of the individual average 
American, to promote a very high level of 
general prosperity among all classes of 
our people, businessmen, farmers, as well 
as workers, to improve the health, hous- 
ing, education, the general welfare of our 
people, I repeat, than any other human 
agency at any time in history. 

Can it honestly be doubted that were 
it not for the Democratic Party and its 
enlightened leadership in State and Na- 
tion during the past quarter century that 
our average citizen would ever be in the 
position of self-sufficiency, prosperity, 
and happiness in which he so happily 
finds himself today? 

PEOPLE GRATEFUL AND WILL RETURN TO FOLD 


The American people have reaped a 
rich harvest from their devotion to the 
Democratic Party and I have every con- 
fidence that they will return to its fold. 
If the Democratic Party is to assume its 
great responsibilities during this des- 
perate crisis, it must be the purpose of 
its leaders to maintain and expand the 
great gains which have been made under 
Democratic leadership for ordinary 
Americans and their families under our 
cherished free enterprise system—the 
most fabulous economic system the world 
has ever known, 

We are fortunate indeed that the Dem- 
ocratic Party is not static and moribund, 
but rather abounds with vigor, vitality, 
and a progressive spirit. 

HIGH AIMS—SCUND APPROACH 


Our Democratic program, in line with 
its best traditions, must be soundly 
grounded in morality and truth. It must 
be grounded also in respect, devotion, and 
reverence for the great immutable veri- 
ties of our matchless Constitution. In 
our support of stable government and a 
stable flexible economy, we shall need 
not only sound convictions but a sound 
approach to public questions and sound 
interpretation of our mission. 

We must stand erect and resolute 
against the great Red lie of communism 
and godless Marxism at home and 
abroad. 

We must be intent upon preserving the 
Bill of Rights and the precious liberties 
of the individual gained by freemen only 
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aie centuries of struggle and blood- 
We must be vigilant against those 
kinds of human selfishness which tend 
to stultify our progress so that we may 
work wholeheartedly to eliminate pov- 
erty, disease, distress, and low standards, 
to uphold our free system and the cause 
of freedom against the irrelizion, slay- 
ery, and the debauchery of communism, 

The Nation that could afford to pour 
out about $90 billion in cold cash to 
foreign nations since 1946 can certainly 
afford a substantial portion of its huge 
national product to take care of the 
urgent social needs of the American 
people. 

We must never lose sight of the great 
fundamentals—the spiritual ideals and 
political principles which have made this 
Nation the greatest on earth. 

TOLERANCE FOR DIFFERENT VIEWPOINTS 


We know the reasons for our recent 
defeats and must act to correct them 
by rooting out the causes. Thus we will 
command public confidence and support. 

While there is bound to be widely dif- 
ferent interpretations of principle and 
method in the formulation of party pro- 
grams and differences on policy as well, 
if our party is to regain the trust of the 
people there must be room for different 
shades of opinion and different view- 
points on public issues. No party mem- 
bership can agree fully on every issue. 
Frank discussion, critical appraisal, and 
honest independent judgment are desir- 
able. Our leaders as well as workers 
must be something more than automa- 
tons; our elected officials, something 
more than “yes” men for would-be 
bosses or so-called braintrusters. They 
must reflect the will of the people who 
elect them and work primarily for the 
good of the country. They should lend 
themselves neither to hysteria nor expe- 
diency, remembering that our party 
spreads out over every section and must 
therefore welcome to its ranks every 
person and group accepting the funda- 
mental philosophy that government ex- 
ists by popular consent to protect free- 
dom and to promote the best interests, 
prosperity, and happiness of the people 
and that our party is the most effective 
instrument for achieving these com- 
mendable ends. 

RADICALS SHOULD NOT DOMINATE 


The Democratic Party is not a revolu- 
tionary party. In origin and outlook, it 
is committed to American institutions, to 
free enterprise and free initiative which 
have contributed so greatly and invalu- 
ably to the building of this nation. 
Since we believe that we can accomplish 
all necessary and desirable reforms with- 
out destroying or shackling this peerless 
economic system, we can never allow 
radical doctrinaires who do not believe 
in the essential principles of our free way 
of life, but who sponsor and strive for a 
bureaucratic, socialistic, or communistic 
state, to infiltrate and dominate the 
affairs, policies, and machinery of our 


We must fairly and impartially seek an 
area of agreement among the party's 
component parts, sectional, social, and 
occupational, that will enable us to ap- 
peal to a maximum majority and thus 
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attain dur chosen goals. If the program 
and policies of the party are wisely and 
soundly shaped responsively to public 
need and with reference to truly pro- 
gressive doctrine, and trusted, capable, 
experienced leadership is selected, we will 
be entitled to popular support and can 
reestablish our position in State and 
Nation. 
A BROAD PROGRAM 

Many vital issues impend in this dis- 
tressed world and in the Nation the out- 
come of which will decide the destiny of 
free government for generations to come, 
perhaps for all time. I shall not pre- 
sume here to outline them in detail, but 
in a broad sense these are some of the 
considerations which will have to be met 
by our party: 

First. Wholehearted international co- 
operation with the United Nations and 
with all nations of good faith and honest 
motives to check communism and pro- 
mote peace. Of utmost importance, is a 
strong, resolute, unwavering foreign pol- 
icy, backed up by overwhelming stream- 
lined modernized armed power, uncom- 
promisingly rejecting appeasement. 

This policy must be designed to pre- 
vent Communist aggression and infil- 
tration. 

It must imply sincere participation of 
the free nations according to their abili- 
ties and potential power. 

It should avoid hysterical, unfounded 
fears concerning war, atomic energy, or 
the power of communism. 

It should be willing to help alleviate 
distress and reinforce democracy with- 
in our means, but should eschew inter- 
national flying saucers spraying Ameri- 
can cream and honey over foreign land- 
scapes. 

We should not move too fast eco- 
nomically or militarily in these matters. 
Unprotected atomic pooling could pre- 
sent the greatest of perils and revolu- 
tionary military concepts are always dif- 
ficult to implement. 

In Europe, in Asia and elsewhere, we 
must squarely reject any partnership, or 
material support of those who are acting 
as part of, or in concert with, the world 
Communist conspiracy to destroy us. 

To recognize diplomatically, or con- 
sent to its admission to United Nations 
of any nation whose hands are dripping 
with the blood of American boys, must 
be squarely rejected by this Nation. 

Second. The continuance of our ef- 
forts to uncover and expose Communists 
and subyersives in the United States and 
ruthlessly drive them out of positions in 
Government and their entrenched places 
of influence in American life. 


Third. A strong reaffirmation of our 
Position on civil rights, racial and reli- 
gious toleration, and determined pro- 
tection of those great constitutional 
safeguards set up to defend the sacred 
rights of the individual against unwar- 
ranted, illegal, interference with his lib- 
erties, 

Fourth. An immediate program on the 
domestic, social, and economic front to 
reverse unfortunate current recessionary 
trends in the economy which are re- 
sponsible for releasing the dangerous 
forces of fear and confusion in the Na- 
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tion and have already caused substantial 
unemployment. 

We must recognize always that com- 
munism and dangerous social unrest are 
easily promoted by unemployment, fear, 
and want. 

We must seek to rule out not only 
the letter but the spirit of antilabor dis- 
criminations and assures stability for la- 
bor, business, and agriculture with em- 
ployment for all. 

In short, we must declare war against 
recession, depression, and need by pro- 
posing the immediate use of all neces- 
sary resources of this great, powerful 
Government to strengthen the American 
economy and restore confidence and 
prosperity for all our people, since any 
weakness in our national armor, mili- 
tary or economic, would be the strongest 
weapon our potential enemies could 
have. 

With a fundamental program carried 
forward by honest, courageous, forward- 
looking and sensible leadership, the 
Democratic Party can and will, God 
grant, once again as in the past lead 
State and Nation along the way to pros- 
perity, security, and peace, 

Our great party founder, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, once said, The same God who 
gave us life, gave us liberty at the same 
time.” 

It is for every American, regardless of 
race, creed, or party to preserve it. 
With courage, faith, hard work, un- 
tiagging allegiance to American institu- 
tions, and abiding faith in the Almighty 


we WII. : 


Report to Nevada 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp and 
include a brief statement to my fellow 
Nevadans to summarize my own partici- 
pation in the accomplishments of the 
83d Congress. Much of my time during 
the second session was necessarily de- 
voted to the work of the Minerals, Ma- 
terials, and Fuels Senate Economic Sub- 
committee, of which I am chairman. 
The heavy schedule imposed by that task 
did not, however, prevent my full par- 
ticipation in the consideration and ac- 
tion required by a long list of bills vitally 
affecting the lives and future of not only 
Nevadans but of all Americans. In each 
such case I acted and voted in accord- 
ance with what I sincerely believed to be 
the best interests of the United States 
and of Nevada. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

REPORT TO NEVADA 
AGRICULTURE 

In respect to this intensely important 

measure, I supported the major farm bin 
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containing a system of flexible farm price 
supports and other provisions to help solve 
the agricultural problems that have dis- 
turbed this Nation since the end of World 
War II. 

Important provisions of the bill included 
flexible price supports ranging from 82.5 per- 
cent to 90 percent parity for wheat, cotton, 
corn, peanuts, and rice. 

A $2.5 billion set-aside of surplus crops for 
a national stockpile and for domestic and 
foreign relief. 

A new direct payment program to encour- 
age the production of wool as a security 
measure, 

A modernized parity formula effective 
in 1956. 

More work remains to be done. As is 
known to all of us, accumulated surpluses 
had become a real problem by 1953, and a 
real effort will be made to solve it. 


ATOMIC ENERGY ACT REVISION 


Production of nuclear commercial power 
is a real possibility tn the high. cost power 
areas in the near future. Hence, the Atomic 
Energy Act was amended to permit, for the 
first time, private firms to build and own 
atomic energy plants, and to produce and 
use fissionable fuels, such as uranium, that 
are the source of atomic energy. The meas- 
ure denies to private companies the right to 
own these fissionable raw materials, which 
will be owned by the Government, but leased 
to private users, 

Private firms will be permitted to obtain 
private patents on atomic energy processes 
if such processes had no origin within the 
operations of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Preference is given to rural cooperatives 
and other public bodies in the purchase of 
atomic power. On August 13, 1954, the Con- 
ference Report on the Atomic Energy Act 
was rejected by the Senate and sent back to 
conference, chiefly because of my objection 
to the wording of that part of the bill per- 
taining to preference to States and munici» 
palities on federally financed power. 

As reported from the conference, section 44 
read: “In contracting for the disposal of such 
energy the Commission shall, insofar as prace 
ticable, give preference and priority to public 
bodies and cooperatives.” I pointed out the 
fact that as Senator Newlands had caused 
the preference clause to be adopted in 1901 
in the Reclamation Act, this section should 
be more clearly expressed, and requested the 
elimination of the words “insofar as practi- 
cable.” The Senate sent the bill back to 
conference, where the phrase was eliminated 
from the preference clause. 

INTERNAL REVENUE CODE REVISION 


As a member of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, I took an active role In rewriting and 
amending the Internal Revenue Code, a tre- 
mendous job done in a very limited time. 
This is the first time in 78 years that we have 
made a complete revision of our tax laws. 
The new law will provide tax reductions of 
approximately $7.5 billlon—the largest cut 
made in our history. 

Three important amendments which I in- 
troduced are included in the new law. 

Veterans: An amendment which provides 
that bequests to or for the use of any veterans 
organizations are allowable deductions—ex- 
emptions from inheritance tax, 

Depletion allowance: Raised the depletion 
allowance on 32 strategic and critical min- 
erals from 15 percent or less to 23 percent. 

Retirement income: Provides a credit 
against tax liability equal to 20 percent of 
retirement Income up to $1,200, received by 
an individual who is 65 years of age or over 
and who has received earned income in ex- 
cess of $600 in each of any 10 calendar years 
before the taxable year. Extends credit to 
individuals under 65 retired under public 
retirement systems, such as policemen, fire- 
men, and teachers. 

‘ 
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MUTUAL SECURITY ACT—FOREIGN AID 

I bitterly opposed this continued dole to 

gn nations. 

I succeeded in eliminating section 412 of 
the act, under which it was proposed that 
Tunds be reallocated to assist in the procur- 
ing, stimulation, and increase abroad of the 
Mining of critical and strategic materials. 

T offered an amendment which would au- 
thorize the appropriation of $13,079,000,000 
(the entire amount requested for foreign aid 
in 1954) for construction within the United 
States of military aircraft for the Armed 

of the United States. 

I offered an amendment which provided 
that none of the funds authorized to be 
appropriated for foreign aid shall be used 

furnish assistance to any nation recog- 
nizing Communist China. 

MINERALS, MATERIALS, AND FUELS ECONOMIC 

SUBCOMMITTEE 

Report 1627 contains the findings and rec- 
Ommendations of accessibility and availabil- 
ity of supplies of critical raw materials to 
the United States in time of war and for 
Gur expanding economy. Coples of the re- 
Port are available. The subcommittee found 
that the Western Hemisphere can be de- 
fended, and that it can be made self-sum- 
Clent in production of the necessary critical 
Materials. > 

Senate Resolutlon 271 provides for the con- 
tinuation of the work of this subcommittee 
lor further investigation of the accessibility 
Of critical materials, including substitutes 
4nd replacements. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 
As a member of the Senate Finance 
ttee, I played an important role 
in amending the social-security law to 
Provide extended coverage and increased 
benefits. 
COLUMBIA INTERSTATE COMPACT COM MISSION 


The Malone bill, S. 3336, was enacted as 
Public Law 484 to promote the apportion- 
ment of the waters of the Columbia River 
and tributaries for irrigation and other pur- 
Poses, by including the States of Nevada and 
Utah among the States authorize to nego- 
Wate a compact providing for such appor- 
Nonment. 

ANTIGAMBLING 

Several antigambling bills were introduced 
in the Senate and House which, if enacted, 
Would have had an adverse effect on the 
legalized gambling industry in Nevada. I 
Was successful in blocking passage of two 
such bills which reached the Senate floor. 

TRADE AGREEMENTS ACT OF 1934 
I opposed any extension of the 1934 Trade 
‘cements Act, for which an extension of 
3 years was scught. The Randall Commis- 
sion's recommendation for a 3-year exten- 
zion, reduced tariffs and added billions to 
ropean countries for stabilization of cur- 
rencies was turned down by Congress and an 
€xtension of only 1 year was granted. 

June 24, 1954, I made a 2-hour speech on 
the Senate floor, putting up a vigorous fight 
oe extension of the Trade Agreements 

Ct. 

During the 1st session of the 83d Congress 
I offered a substitute bill which would have 
returned to Congress its constitutional re- 
Sponsibility to regulate foreign trade 

ugh the adjustment of duties, imposts 
4nd excises, commonly known as tariffs and 
import fees. In fighting for fair trade I am 
fighting for adequate protection to the small 
usiness of this Nation, and the workers 
&nd investors who, because of the free-trade 
Policy, have to compete with the low-wage 
Standard countries of Europe and Asia, 
VETERANS 

In addition to my amendment to the In- 
ternal Revenue Code revision, which ex- 
*mpted bequests to veterans organizations 

inheritance tax, I supported or spon- 
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sored other measures for the benefit of vet- 
erans. 

I supported the measure which provides a 
5 percent increase in compensation for dis- 
abled veterans. Following that I personally 
pushed through an additional measure which 
provides a 5-percent increase in compensa- 
tion to all veterans and their dependents. 

At the time when the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration appropriations for 1955 were being 
considered on the Senate floor I vigorously 
protested any provision which would re- 
duce the bed capacity in the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospital at Reno, and stressed 
that the Reno facility should have funds to 
operate at full capacity of 166 beds. The 
appropriation for the fiscal year of 1955 calls 
for an average patient load of 123. 

I supported the bill which grants Korean 
veterans 1 additional year in which to be- 
gin or complete education or training under 
the GI bill. The existing law gives Korean 
veterans 2 years after discharge to begin 
education or training; the new bill extends 
this period to 3 years. 

HAWAII-ALASKA STATEHOOD 


In the Interior Committee and on the Sen- 
ate floor, I voted to tie Alaskan statehood in 
with the bill for Hawaiian statehood. 

I am against statehood for either Alaska 
or Hawaii, and believe few citizens have con- 
sidered the full import of the precedent of 
admitting to statehood with full voting 
rights in the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of offshore, noncontiguous areas. In 
1947, I, with five other Senators, reported on 
Puerto Rico's application for statehood after 
a full investigation of that territory. Our 
report was adverse to statehood, and favored 
a self-governing area, electing its own gov- 
ernor and adopting its own constitution, ap- 
proved by the Congress of the United States. 
This was done in 1951 and Puerto Rico has 
experienced satisfaction with its self-govern- 
ment. T 

In the 1st session of the 83d Congress, I in- 
troduced 8. 2003, a self-government bil! for 
Hawali which would grant the people of that 
territory the right to elect their governor 
and to adopt a constitution, approved by 
Congress, The late Senator Hugh Butler, 
former chairman of the Senate Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee, introduced a simi- 
lar bill for the Territory of Alaska. Both 
bille should be reintroduced and passed in 
the 84th Congress providing for each terri- 
tory to elect its own governor, elect or ap- 
point their own judges and otherwise govern 
themselves, 


INTERNAL SECURITY AND SUBVERSION 


Several important security measures passed 
by the 83d Congress to which I gave my sup- 
port included: The Defense Facilities Pro- 
duction Act of 1954, which authorizes the 
Federal Government to guard strategic de- 
fense plants against sabotage, espionage or 
other subversion; the Espionage and Sabo- 
tage Act of 1954, making espionage a capital 
offense and removing the statute of limita- 
tions on peacetime espionage. The present 
limitation is 10 years. The bill also requires 
registration with the Attorney General of per- 
sons who have received any espionage, coun- 
ter-esplonsge or sabotage training from a 
foreign government or a foreign political 
Party. 

POSTAL AND FEDERAL SALARY INCREASE 

The measure to increase by 5 percent the 
salaries of postal and Federal employees was 
given my support. 

PUBLIC WORKS 

The omnibus rivers and harbors and flood- 
control measure is the first such bill passed 
in 4 years and was given my support. It au- 
thorizes $1.07 billion for 183 projects 
throughout the Nation, including funds to 
start the Carson-Truckee project, to be com- 
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menced when the entire Washoe reclamation 
project is authorized. 


PUBLIC LAND DEVELOPMENT 


I worked for and supported important new 
laws revising Federal land acts to aid and 
expedite the systematic and multiple develop- 
ment of strategic minerals, such as oil, gas, 
and uranium on public lands. One of these, 
Public Law 585, revises the statutes to permit 
mineral leases and locations for exploration 
and development of more than one mineral 
on the same piece of land. Before the new 
law went into effect only minerals covered 
by the Leasing Act could be developed. 


INDIANS 


It is encouraging to note that for the first 
time in history the 83d Congress has acted to 
end, rather than extend, Federal control over 
the American Indians. Legislation has been 
approved which would “start the ball rolling 
to get the Government out of the Indian 
business.“ Legal machinery can now be set 
in motion by provisions of various measures 
which would free about 10,000 reservation 
Indians in five States—Oregon, Utah, Texas, 
Alabama, and Wisconsin. 

Among other important Indian legislation 
enacted by Congress were bills designed to 
Improve the Government's health and hos- 
pitalization facilities for Indians of the Na- 
tion by transferring the health program from 
the Interior Department to the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare; give the 
Indians the right to own and sell property 
and firearms and liquor; and provide 
more efficient law enforcement on reserva- 
tions. 

In July 1953 I introduced a bill to abolish 
the functions of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
Additionally the bill would have removed 
guardianship over Indians and trusteeship 
over Indian lands, all within 3 years. The 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee did 
not take action on this measure but I am 
encouraged by the strides made this year on 
Indian legislation and am hopeful that I will 
succeed in my long endeavor to make our 
American Indians complete citizens, 


My Report to the Railway and Other 
Workers in the Ninth District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, in the 15 counties of northwest- 
ern Minnesota, comprising the Ninth 
Congressional District, there are many 
fine men and women engaged in railroad 
work. We have division points at places 
like Dilworth, Thief River Falls, Breck- 
enridge, East Grand Forks, and other 
places in the district. 

I am proud to say that, in past elec- 
tions, I have been endorsed by most of 
the railroad organizations upon my rec- 
ord in their behalf. 

I can recall that in 1947 the so-called 
Jennings bill was before the House. This 
bill was strictly a railroad law and pro- 
vided that if a railroad employee was 
injured or a passenger was injured, or 
there was a freight claim, that the law- 
suit must be brought in the county or 
Federal district where the accident oc- 
curred. I do not need to go into detail 
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on this except to say that every labor 
organization of railroad men bitterly 
opposed this railroad-sponsored bill and 
I was able to line up many votes against 
it. 

I always haye supported liberalization 
of the railroad retirement law, and just a 
few months ago we passed a law raising 
average payments by $24 a month. 

We also brought 10 million more per- 
sons under social security and liberal- 
ized that law so that it will benefit every 
person when they reach the age of 65 
and raised their benefits materially. In 
1947, when the Taft-Hartley labor law 
was passed, I was one of 113 Members 
out of 435 who voted to recommit that 
law to committee. I felt then, and I feel 
now, that the law needed many amend- 
ments in order to make it more fair to 
the workers, employers, and the public. 

However, I voted for final passage of 
the Taft-Hartley law because it had the 
following good points: 

In the first place, it required that 
officials of the unions should file with 
the Government sworn statements that 
they were not Communists. This has 
done a great deal to check and stop the 
rule of a few unions by men and women 
who would destroy America. The Taft- 
Hartley law also provides that the huge 
amounts of money collected in dues and 
initiation fees should be accounted for 
to the members of the unions. Previ- 
ously, some of the officials of some 
unions made a racket and also made 
themselves hundreds of thousands of 
dollars because they did not have to 
account for funds. 

The Taft-Hartley law also provided 
that union officials should be elected 
with a secret ballot. Previously, a few 
labor bosses perpetuated themselves in- 
to office through tricky phrases in their 
constitutions. The Taft-Hartley law 
also provided that when a strike 
threatens the Nation the President could 
declare an emergency and delay a strike 
for 80 days. Previously, John L. Lewis, 
or labor leaders of that type, could par- 
ein the Nation with a suddenly called 
strike. 

The Taft-Hartley law permits unions 
to sue bosses who break their contracts 
and permits companies to sue unions 
which break their contracts. 

The Taft-Hartley law outlaws the 
closed shop. That means that a worker 
could not get a job unless he belonged 
to the union, which meant that a few 
labor bosses were doing hiring for com- 
panies which had their money invested 
in business. Under the Taft-Hartley law 
the union shop is legalized, which means 
that a worker, not a union member, can 
be hired, but must join the union within 
30 days after going to work if that union 
is the bargaining agent. 

Previously, unions forced employers to 
check off union dues, but under the Taft- 
Hartley law, this now could be done only 
with the consent of the jobholder. 

Previously, some labor bosses took 
millions of dollars of union dues and 
put it into political campaign funds to 
elect radicals, and in some cases Com- 
munists, to office. 

All corporations are forbidden by law 
to make political campaign contribu- 
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tions and the Taft-Hartley law prevents 
unions from taking their union dues 
and using it for political purposes. 

However, any individual worker may 
make a voluntary contribution to cam- 
paigns, 

I wanted this law amended to make it 
more fair but because of its good fea- 
tures, I supported it on final passage. 

My thought that it should be amended 
has long since been approved because 
Senator Taft himself piloted through 
the Senate 27 amendments to the law, 
which were stalled by House Democrats 
who wanted to make it an issue. And 
President Eisenhower also recommended 
certain changes, but the Democrats of 
the Senate killed the bill for the 1954 
session. ; 


Immigrant Law Threatens To Tear 7-Year- 
Old From Parents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the July 
21 issue of the Columbus Citizen, of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, contained a front-page 
article which gives a further illustration 
of the effect and impact of the McCar- 
ran-Walter Act. In this case the tragic 
impact is on a young boy 7 years old, and 
even more on his adoptive parents, both 
of whom are American citizens. His fa- 
ther served his country in the Armed 
Forces and now as a reward he receives 
the choice of either giving up his adopted 
son or facing a costly and virtually im- 
possible trip abroad in order to have his 
son apply for admission into this country 
as a permanent resident. That provision 
of the McCarran Act which produces the 
tragedy described in the attached article 
is the one which makes an unrealistic 
distinction between natural born chil- 
dren and adopted children. 


President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent t this interesting article, from 
the Columbus Citizen be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: : 
IMMIGRANT LAW THREATENS TO TEAR 7-YEAR- 

Otp From PARENTS—Famity GIVEN 6 

MONTHs To Raise Money to SEND HIM ro 

GERMANY 

(By Lowell K. Bridwell) 

Little Bobby Woods romped through a 
game of cowboys and Indians with his play- 
mates today unaware that the Federal Gov- 
ernment may take him from his home and 
deport him to Germany. 

Bobby, 7, is the victim of a quirk in the 
immigration law, which says he is an alien 
and can't legally live here with his parents, 
both of whom are American citizens. 

Congress didn’t know about Bobby when 
it passed the McCarren Act, But now that 
law is plaguing the lives of his parents, 
Robert and Frieda Woods. 

The Immigration and Naturalization Sery- 
ice has given blond Bobby’s parents 6 months 
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to raise the monty to pay his way back to 
Germany. 

The order is a technical compliance with 
the law. Actually, it appeared that the 
immigration officials handling Bobby's case 
would be delighted if they could find a loop- 
hole in the law to let the youngster stay 
in the United States. 

But the father, 26, and his lovely 27-year- 
old German war bride are desperately wor- 
ried that the loophole can't be found. 

“If they take my boy away,” Mrs. Woods 
said, “then mama will go with him.” 

Woods met his wife while he was sta- 
tioned as a military policeman in her home- 
town of Bayreuth in Bavaria. He had been 
sent overseas in 1946, They fell in love, and 
were later married. 

Mrs. Woods and her son were brought to 
the United States and Bobby was legally 
adopted. 

But Frieda and her husband didn't under- 
stand. Despite her application for citizen- 
ship which she madé and the adoption, 
Bobby still was considered an alien visitor. 

Now, after all this time, immigration au- 
thorities have notified Robert and Frieda 
their son has 6 months before he must be 
deported. 

“That boy would be lost over there,” said 
Grandfather Harry Woods. “He's not leav- 
ing the country if I have to stand out here 
with a shotgun.” 

However, the immigration authorities 
aren't anxious to deport Bobby. But J. 8. 
Hanscom, in charge of the Columbus office, 
says his hands are tied. 

Hanscom said the only way he sees out 
of the problem is for one or both of the 
parents to take Bobby to some other country 
and get him readmitted on a permanent visa, 
then start citizenship proceedings. 

But that presents a sizable practical prob- 
lem for Robert and Frieda, who are trying 
hard to save enough money for a downpay- 
ment on their own home. 

The only other way out of the dilemma is 
for Congress to pass a bill especially for 
Bobby, making him eligible for citizenship. 

Wood's attorney already has asked Ohio 
Senators Jonn W. Bricker and Tuomas A. 
Burke, and Representative Jonn W. Vorys if 
such legislation can be passed for Bobby. 

And the youngster, vaguely aware that 
some crisis was developing around him, 
looked fearfully at his mother and father. 

“I want to stay here with you,” he said. 


The Constitution and Foreign Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
and include the resolution on world trade 
adopted by the 36th Annual Department 
Convention of the American Legion, De- 
partment of Nevada, held at Ely, Nev., 
August 5 through August 7, 1954. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT or Nevana RESOLUTION 124 

Whereas the promotion of world trade 
should be on the basis of fair and reasonable 
competition and must be done within the 
principle long maintained that foreign prod- 
ucts of underpaid foreign labor shall not be 
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admitted to the country on terms which en- 
danger the living standards of the American 
workingman, the American farmer, and the 
Miner, or threaten serious injury to a do- 
mestie industry; 

Whereas article I, section 8, of the Consti- 
tution of the United States provides that 
“the Congress shall hayé the power to lay 
and collect duties, imposts, and excises (tar- 
ffs or import fees)” and “to regulate foreign 
commerce"; and 

Whereas the Congress transferred this con- 
€titutional responsibility to the executive 
branch through the 1934 Trade Agreements 
Act as extended from time to time: There- 
Tore be it 

Resolved, That the Unitd States Congress 
is hereby urged to resume its constitutional 
Tesponsibility of regulating foreign com- 
Merce, through the adjustment of duties, 
imposts, and excises, and allow the 1934 
Trade Agreements Act, which transferred 
Such responsibility to the Executive, to ex- 
Pire in June of 1955. 


Railroad Employees Benefit by Action of 
83d Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFTON (CLIFF) YOUNG 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, from the 
early days of settling the West, the rail- 
roads have played an all-important part 
in building the economy and strengthen- 
ing commerce in my State. Several im- 
Portant Nevada communities were 
founded on this vital industry. Hun- 
dreda of railroad employees in Nevada 
have participated in making the railroad 
network in the United States the out- 
Standing system of rail transportation 
in the entire world. 

During World War I and World War 
II. the railroads made a magnificent 
contribution to the military effort of our 
country. A large part of the success of 
our Nation’s railroad transportation sys- 
tem is due to the skilled and capable 
workers who are employed by the rail- 
road companies. Their efforts, together 
With capable management, have given us 
a railroad system that is the envy of the 
world. 

Mr. Speaker, I was glad to support leg- 
islation during this session to improve 
th- Railroad Retirement Act, the Rail- 
Toad Retirement Tax Act, and the Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act. 
Many of these provisions were desired 
by the railroad employees in my con- 
Eressional district, and I am sure they 
were pleased to see Congress take favor- 
able action on the two measures that 
contained these meritorious changes. 

One of the bills enacted—Public Law 
398—repealed retroactively an amend- 
ment to the Railroad Retirement Act 
Passed in 1951, which prohibited pay- 
ments of annuities under the Railroad 
Retirement Act and the Social Security 
Act, which has been referred to as the 
dual-benefit provision. Under that pro- 
vision, the railroad retirement annuity, 
or pension of an individual, was reduced 
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if the individual had creditable railroad 
service before 1937 and was entitled to 
receive old-age benefits under the So- 
cial Security Act. 

This law will increase benefits for ap- 
proximately 36,000 annuitants presentiy 
on the rolls by an average of $24 a month. 
It is estimated that over the next 50 
years about 120,000 railroad workers will 
benefit. 

Another bill contains amendments to 
provide the following benefits: 

First. Reduces the eligibility age from 
65 to 60 years of widows, dependent wid- 
owers, or parents, for survivor's annu- 
ities. 

Second. Relieves hardship of widowed 
mothers of physically or mentally dis- 
abled children over 18 years of age. 

Third. Provides full survivor benefits 
to widows, dependent widowers, and de- 
pendent parents who are also eligible 
for a railroad retirement annuity in their 
own right. 

Fourth. Increases the creditable com- 
pensation from the present maximum of 
$300 a month to a maximum of $350 a 
month in the calculation of a retire- 
ment or survivor annuity. 

Fifth. Disregards the compensation 
earned after age 65, if the crediting of 
such compensation would diminish the 
annuity. 

Sixth. Changes the disability work 
clause to a maximum of $100 in earn- 
ings for any month without loss of the 
annuity for that month. 

Seventh. Excludes the service of cer- 
tain delegates to national or interna- 
tional conventions of railway labor or- 
ganizations from coverage under this act. 


Eighth. Eliminates the requirement in 
the present law that a child over age 16 
and under 18 years must attend school 
regularly in order to be eligible for a sur- 
vivor's annuity. 

Ninth. Provides waiver of retirement 
benefits for certain individuals who are 
receiving non-service-connected veter- 
ans’ pensions. 

The principal amendment to the Rail- 
road Retirement Tax Act increases the 
tax base from $300 to $350 a month, at 
the tax rate of 6 percent now in effect. 
In return for the tax on their additional 
monthly compensation in excess of $300, 
but not in excess of $350, employees 
would obtain benefit rights on the aver- 
age at the rate of $3 for each $1 in taxes 
they pay. 

The amendments to the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act alters slightly 
the schedule of base-year compensation, 
and the daily benefit rates for unemploy- 
ment are increased by 50 cents a step, 
with a maximum daily rate of $8.50. 

Mr, Speaker, the improvements that 
have been accomplished by the 83d Con- 
gress in the laws affecting the welfare 
of railroad workers and their depend- 
ents are forward steps in an overall pro- 
gram which recognizes the important 
contribution of the working people to 
the continuing growth of our national 
economy. I hope tQat when the next 
Congress convenes it will continue the 
study of certain other proposals with a 
view toward further improving the Rail- 
road Retirement Act. 
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My Report to the People of the Ninth 
Congressional District of Minnesota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, this is in the nature of a par- 
tial report of my activities during the 
83d Congress for the last 2 years. De- 
spite all that the DFL candidates can 
say, this is 1 of 2 Congresses in the past 
30 years that has cut taxes, reduced ap- 
propriations, and approved many other 
8 measures for the people's wel- 

are. 

I voted to cut all your excise taxes and 
that became Jaw. I voted to cut from 10 
percent to 5 percent the tax on refrig- 
erators, stoves, fans, water heaters, flat- 
irons, air heaters, electric blankets, grills, 
toasters, broilers, juicers, food choppers 
and grinders, clothes dryers, dishwash- 
ers, floor polishers, waxers, mangles, gar- 
bage disposals, power lawn mowers, and 
home freezers. 

I voted to cut the tax on furs from 
20 percent to 10 percent, which not only 
means much to the women who wear fur 
coats but also to the persons who produce 
furs and do trapping in northern Min- 
nesota. 

I voted to cut the tax on jewelry from 
20 percent to 10 percent and to cut the 
tax on matches and cutting oils. 

I voted to cut the taxes on luggage, in- 
cluding handbags for ladies, from 20 per- 
cent to 10 percent. 

I voted to cut the tax on toilet prepa- 
rations from 20 percent to 10 percent, 
This was of particular importance to 
the woman, since cosmetics, powders, 
rouges, and other toilet preparations 
have now become a necessity instead of 
a luxury to the women, Also, this tax 
cut applied to powders and other prepa- 
rations used for babies. 

I voted to cut your tax on long-dis- 
tance telephone calls from 25 percent to 
10 percent, and your telegram, cable, 
and radio messages from 15 percent to 
10 percent. 

I voted to cut the tax on your local 
telephone bill from 15 percent to 10 per- 
cent, 

You have been paying 15-percent tax 
on your tickets on trains, airplanes, and 
buses for many years. I voted to cut 
that tax from 15 percent to 10 percent 
and on sporting goods from 15 percent to 
10 percent which is an item of impor- 
tance to your children and youngsters 
who are interested in baseball, football, 
basketball, and other athletics. 

I voted to cut the tax on electric light 
bulbs from 20 percent to 10 percent and 
on fountain pens and mechanical pencils 
and ballpoint pens from 15 percent to 
10 percent and on cameras, lenses, and 
films from 20 percent to 10 percent. 

In order to save your motion-picture 
theater from disaster I voted to cut the 
tax on tickets from 20 percent to 10 per- 
cent on tickets costing 51 cents or more 
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and to totally eliminate the tax on tickets 
costing 50 cents or less, thus saving you 
from a tax when you send your young- 
sters to the moyies. I also voted to cut 
the tax on baseball and other amuse- 
ments, the same percentage, and elimi- 
nated entirely the 20-percent tax on col- 
lege athletic events and amateur theater 
performances. y 
REDUCED TAXES 


When my -Democratic-Farmer-Labor 
opponents attack our record in the 83d 
Congress, let them explain how we re- 
duced taxes by $7,400,000,000 this year, 
the largest tax cut the American people 
ever enjoyed in a single year. 

ALWAYS FOR VETERAN 


My record on supporting legislation for 
veterans has been such that I have in 
my files at least two dozen letters from 
the leaders of the American Legion, the 
DAV, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, the 
AMVETS, and other veteran organiza- 
tions highly commending me for my sup- 

port of laws which would benefit the men 
and women who lost time out of their 
young lives in order that America would 
not be conquered, 

I shall not attempt to go into detail 
on these matters, since the veterans’ 
officials themselves will notify their 
membership through their various pub- 

lications as to my record with regard to 

the bills that they sponsored or opposed. 

Any official of State or National veterans’ 

organizations will gladly testify to any- 

one of my 100-percent record for vet- 

erans, their wives, and their dependents. 
PRIEND OF THE INDIAN 


We have numerous Indians in the 
Ninth Congressional District of Minne- 
sota—more than the remainder of the 
State combined. I think every leader 
among them knows that I always have 
sponsored the bills to give them the 
money to which they rightfully were en- 
titled and also to relieve them as much 
as possible from the old bureaucracy in 
Washington, D. C. I have been the 
author of school bills and much legisla- 
tion for their welfare. 

SUPPORTER OF SMALL BUSINESS 


We have established in Congress small- 
business committees. I have actively 
supported anything and everything that 
would help small business, because in my 
district virtually all business is small 
business. 

It is not good when you see vast organ- 
izations of capital gradually gobble up 
the economy and throttle the independ- 
ent industrialist dnd businessman. I 
realize that this is heresy to some of my 
ultraconservative friends, but they 
should realize that if the thousands of 
small businesses in the Ninth Minnesota 
District are forced to the wall by huge 
organizations of capital, that gradually 
we will have an economic bureaucracy. 
I shall do everything in my power in the 
future as I have in the past, to stop this 
trend. 

HELPED THE AGED 

With regard to the aged, the blind, and 
the dependent children who get pay- 
ments from Uncle Sam, let me say that 
in every case I have supported raises for 
these unfortunate persons. All of us 
should realize that those who have 
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reached their declining years of life have 
contributed in some way to the building 
of America and that the few dollars that 
they receive for a mere subsistence, they 
earned in their contributions to Ameri- 
can economy. I would like to see the 
payments to the aged and the blind and 
the dependent children substantially 
raised. Ialways have felt that if we can 
send $50 to $60 billion to foreign nations 
in 9 years that we should be able to spend 
at least part of that amount so that the 
aged, the blind, and the dependent chil- 
dren could at least have a decent stand- 
ard of living in this richest nation of the 
world’s history. 
FAVORS CUTTING FOREIGN AID 


And while we are talking about sending 
$60 billion overseas in 9 years, let me tell 
the voters of the Ninth Congressional 
District of Minnesota that I did not vote 
for one dime of that foreign aid with 
this one exception: 

I did vote for military aid to Greece 
and Turkey. I visited Greece in 1945 
and I realize that here were two allies 
who would use military aid to hold off 
the Russian threats and keep them from 
taking over the Near East, the Mediter- 
ranean Sea; and north Africa. 

I have no apologies to make for voting 
aid to Greece and Turkey, because they 
have proved with their wonderful armies 
and their wonderful spirit that that 
money was well invested. 

But I cannot say as much for some 
of our other so-called European allies. 
I have voted against continuing to send 
billions for those nations because I trav- 
eled through them several times and 
know something about the conditions. I 
think present conditions in the Euro- 
pean Defense Community and the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization justify my 
votes against sending these billions of 
dollars to people who put up signs: “Go 
home, Yanks.” 

If your Federal taxes are high be- 
cause of the fifty to sixty billion dollars 
sent overseas to these ungrateful na- 
tions, you cannot blame United States 
Representative Harotp C. Hacen. I 
would far prefer to put some of those 
billions into building schools, into build- 
ing hospitals, into building roads and 
highways and farm-to-market roads, 
into cutting your taxes substantially, and 
into building an Air Force against which 
no aggressor would dare to attack us. 

If my giveaway Democrat-Farmer- 
Labor opponents want to attack that 
record of my voting against billions of 
dollars to ungrateful foreign nations, 
they are welcome to do it. I think you 
farmers, workers, and business and pro- 
fessional people of the 15 northwestern 
Minnesota counties comprising the Ninth 
Congressional District will overwhelm- 
ingly support my stand. 

And I hope the day comes when Con- 
gress will quit giving billions of dollars a 
year to ungrateful nations, most of 
which, at the turn of a hat, would double- 
cross us if it paid them and their 
economy. ; 

Incidentally, I have always voted 
against trade with the Communist na- 
tions, and for appropriations for the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee, which has exposed so many Commu- 
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nists and undercover organizations try- 
ing to destroy the American way of life, 
MISCELLANEOUS ISSUES 

Briefly I voted for and supported the 
following: 

Commodity Credit: Price-support bor- 
rowing power raised $1.5 billion: 

Stockpiling program: New appropria- 
tion of $380 million granted. 

Housing Act: Provides lower down- 


_ payments, longer mortgage period, 


Lease purchase: New program to pro- 
mote special building for Government 
use. Cost is less to taxpayers, 

St. Lawrence seaway construction. 

Ending of wage, price, rent, and ma- 
terials controls. 

Increasing health research funds: 
Three-year, $182 million hospital pro- 
gram adopted. 

The creation of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Increased benefits to veterans and to 
their dependents, 

The extension of social-security cov- 
erage to 10 million more citizens and 
benefits increased. Unemployment in- 
surance expanded to 4 million more 
persons. 

The restoration of offshore tidelands 
to States while protecting and safe- 
guarding Federal rights. 

More State control provided for mod- 
ern highway and rural road program 
of almost $2 billion in 1956 and 1957. 

A stronger defense program with 
heavier reliance on atomic weapons and 
airpower. Voted for establishment of 
the Air Force Academy. 

Shortage of space prevents me from 
mentioning the details of all the legis- 
lation. I will be glad to answer any 
inquiry from anyone about anything not 
covered in this report. Just write mea 
card or letter. 


AGAINST POSTAL RATE INCREASE 


There are a number of fine daily and 
weekly newspapers in my district. I am 
proud to say that, as a member of the 
House Post Office Committee, and its 
vice chairman, I have opposed the dras- 
tic increase of the postal rates not only 
for newspapers and magazines, but all 
postal raises. 

The post-office system does many 
things for the average citizen such as 
selling Government bonds, duck stamps, 
postal savings, rural services to farmers, 
and a host of other activities which mean 
so much to every man, woman, and child 
in the Nation, 

To me the postal system is a service 
system and not one which is run as a 
business with a balanced budget. If the 
postal system loses $300 million a year 
that means that each man, woman, and 
child in the Nation pays $2 a year for 
the wonderful and marvelous services 
they get from the post offices of America, 
I also feel that the fourth-class offices, 
some of which are being closed, are the 
neighborhood gathering places and dis- 
pense services to small communities; 
they should not be canceled out for the 
sake of a few dollars unless as good 
service can be given by other means. 

Again I say that if Uncle Sam can 
spend 50 to 60 billion dollars in 9 years 
building up the economy and competi- 
tion of foreign nations to America that 
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We can well afford. to spend one-third of 

$1 billion a year to give America the 

2 services the post-office system ren- 
ers. 

Furthermore, newspapers and maga- 
Zines, because they are able to offer 
themselves to you folks for reasonable 
Prices, make the United States the best 
informed and best educated nation in 
all the world, and that is something that 
Cannot be weighed in dollars and cents. 

This is just a brief summary of my ac- 
tivities in Congress since I first was 
elected in 1942. 

Let me say to all of you men and 
Women in the Minnesota Ninth District 
who have so loyally supported me the 
Past 12 years, that I thank you from the 
bottom of my heart for your votes, and I 
hope to continue serving you so long as 
my health and abilities will hold out and 
as long as you reelect me. 

More than 20,900 letters a year come 
into my office from the Ninth District, 
and I am proud to say that none of them 
Teceived at my office ever have remained 
unanswered. I and my loyal staff try to 
answer every letter the day it arrives and 
to get action on any request from any 
constituent whether he be a Democrat, 
DFL, or Independent, or Republican. 
Every letter is read by me and every let- 
ter going out is signed by me. 

I feel that as your Congressman, 
Representative Harotp C. Hacen, that I 
have a duty to each and every one of 
you, whether you support me for reclec- 
tion or not. Please do not hesitate to 
write me on any official problem you may 
have and also please write as to your 
ideas and opinions on the important is- 
sues and problems before the country and 
the Congress so I may have the bene- 
fit of your views and suggestions re- 
Garding legislation. 

I try to get things done, and I think 
I have built up a reputation of getting 
things done for every constituent who 
has asked my aid in the past 12 years. 

If I am reelected on November 2, I 
Only pledge to keep running my office ef- 
ficiently, honestly, and to serve you to 
the best of my ability as long as I am 
your Congressman. 


Strategic Materials Shipments to 
Soviet Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr, MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to extend my re- 
Marks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
and include a resolution titled Opposing 
Shipment of Strategic Materials to So- 
Viet Russia,” which was presented by the 

ent of Pennsylvania at the re- 

cent 55th National Encampment of the 

Veterans of Foreign Wars, held in Phil- 

adelphia, Pa., and unanimously adopted 
the encampment, 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 301 OPPOSING SHIPMENT oF STRA- 
TEGIC MATERIALS To Sovier RUSSJA 

Whereas the board of trade of the country 
of Great Britain has announced that as of 
May 3, 1954, all restrictions on the sale of 
rubber to the Soviet Union and her recog- 
nized satellite countries be lifted; and 

Whereas the United Nations ban on ship- 
ments to Red China, North Korea, and Tibet, 
as well as the non-Communist south China 
coast ports of Hong Kong and Macao, remain 
in force; and 

Whereas it being the common knowledge 
of the entire world that the Soviet Ruésia 
and her satcliites are behind the planning 
board in this cold war, to overthrow all free- 
dom-loving governments by all means, and 
by all methods; and 

Whereas the shipment of strategic mate- 
rials to the Soviet Union and her recognized 
satellite countries by an Allied country at a 
time when all relations between the East and 
the West are crucial, would be helping Soviet 
Russia to bulld its material strength, thus 
further endangering the blocd and lives of 
more freedom-loving people: Now, therefore 
be it 

Resolved by the 55th National Encamp- 
ment of the Vetcrans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, That we protest the shipment 
of all strategic materials to Soviet Russia and 
her satellite countries. 


Benefits for Federal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 


HON. CLIFTON (CLIFF) YOUNG 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been privileged to represent in Congress 
a State which has perhaps the highest 
percentage of Federal employees in the 
country—more than twice the national 
ratio. 

A sizable number of hardworking, 
loyal Americans are making a great con- 
tribution to the efficient operation of the 
Federal Government in Boulder City, 
Babbitt, Reno, Las Vegas, and through- 
out the State of Nevada. 

During the past year I have received 
letters from many of these employees of 
the Federal Government, in which they 
expressed their views and presented con- 
structive suggestions with respect to 
bills before Congress. I should like, 
therefore, to summarize the excellent 
steps which have been taken in behalf of 
Federal employees by the 83d Congress. 

GROUP LIFE INSURANCE 


A sound group life insurance plan is 
now available to Federal employees. The 
principal features of the plan are: 

First. Low-cost insurance without re- 
quiring a medical examination: 

Second. Voluntary participation, with 
coverage for term life insurance in an 
amount of employet' ) salary raised to 
the next $1,000. 

Third. At a biweekly cost per $1,000 
not to exceed 25 cents to the employee 
and 12½ cents to the Government. 
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Fourth. Payment of double indemnity 
for accidental death. 

Fifth. Payment for accidental loss of 
eyesight or limbs. 

Sixth. Insurance provided without 
further cost after retirement on annuity, 
either for disability or after 15 years of 
creditable civilian service. 

Seventh. Free insurance if employee 
is 65 years of age or older, with reduced 
coverage. 

Eighth. If an insured employee leaves 
Government service, the insurance con- 
tinues in effect for 31 days, during which 
he may purchase without a medical ex- 
amination an individual life insurance 
policy at standard rates. 

Ninth, All Federal employees are eli- 
gible except (a) noncitizens employed 
overseas or (b) the small group excluded 
because of type of employment, such as 
part time, seasonal, or intermittent 
employment. 

This legislation is a part of the pro- 
gram to improve the Government's per- 
sonnel system. In signing this measure 
on August 17, 1954, President Eisenhower 
urged all eligible employees to give seri- 
ous consideration to this program as a 
source of additional economic security 
for their families. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


Old-age and survivors’ insurance bene- 
fits under the Social Security Act have 
been extended to over 100,000 additional 
part-time and temporary Federal em- 
ployees. Also, the survivorship and re- 
tirement benefits of 800,000 Government 
workers already covered will be in- 
creased. 

UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 

Unemployment benefits have been pro- 
vided for Federal employees for the first 
time. This valuable financial protec- 
tion against unemployment will be pro- 
vided by the Government without cost 
to the employee, on the same basis as 
it is available to persons employed in 
private industry. 

Federal civilian employees as a group 
are subject to the risk of unemployment 
on nearly the same scale as nongovern- 
mental workers in the same type of work. 
Involuntarily separated Federal em- 
ployees in the past have been forced to 
rely upon accrued annual leave and re- 
fund from their retirement accounts 
while looking for other jobs. This course 
obviously defeats the purpose of the re- 
tirement program, as well as annual 
leave. 

Unemployment compensation will be 
payable to eligible Federal workers who 
are unemployed after December 31, 1954. 
A Federal worker's rights to benefits are 
to be determined under the unemploy- 
ment compensation law of the State to 
which his Federal services and wages are 
assigned. 

I was pleased to support this measure 
to include Federal employees in the un- 
employment-insurance system. 

SUBSTANTIAL FRINGE BENEFITS 


Additional benefits have been provided 
by the 83d Congress which are of spe- 
cial interest to Federal employees, and 
which indicate that forward steps have 
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been taken on personnel legislation, 
These can be summarized as follows: 

First. Restrictions on permanent pro- 
motions and reinstatements of Federal 
career -employees have been removed, 
and the statutory limit on the number 
of permanent employees in the execu- 
tive branch has been adjusted to meet 
present-day needs. This modification of 
the so-called Whitten amendment raises 
the ceiling on permanent appointments 
by 10 percent, thereby opening 358,000 
permanent jobs. As a result, the pro- 
motions and reinstatements of career 
employees will be made permanent and 
many thousands of present indefinite 
employees can achieve permanent career 
status. 

Second. Arbitrary restrictions on the 
accumulation and use of annual leave 
have been repealed. 7 

Third. Longevity pay increases have 
been authorized for all except the three 


highest classified service grades. This. 


action makes additional pay increases 
available to many long-time career em- 
ployees. 

Fourth. More equitable overtime pay 
practices have been established. 

Fifth. Crafts, trades, and manual la- 
bor positions previously under the Clas- 
sification Act will be transferred to the 
wage board pay system, generally result- 
ing in some pay increase for the em- 
ployees involved. 

Sixth. For positions where increased 
pay is necessary to recruit scarce skills, 
the Civil Service Commission has been 
authorized to establish entrance rates 
above the minimum rates of the grade 
involved. In the localities and positions 
where such action is taken, present em- 
ployees will in many instances receive the 
benefits of the higher rates as will those 
being recruited. 

Seventh. Temporary increases in an- 
nuities of retired Federal workers voted 
several years ago have been made per- 
manent. 

Eighth. Federal employees paid on a 
per diem basis have been granted the 
benefit of excused absence with pay like 
that available to employees paid on an 
annual basis, when such absence is auth- 
orized by administrative order. 

Ninth. Government incentive awards 
programs have been expanded and made 
applicable to all employees. 

PAY BILLS 


Mr. Speaker, during the early months 
of this session of Congress, I gave care- 
ful study to the existing pay rates for 
postal and other Federal employees in 
relation to the cost-of-living index. It 
was my conclusion that a raise in pay 
should be provided for these workers, and 
I submitted testimony to this effect, urg- 
ing the House committee to report a bill. 
Thereafter I supported the measure to 
increase the pay of postal workers, and 
also the measure subsequently considered 
and passed to provide salary increases to 
classified, postal and other employees of 
the Government, and for other purposes. 

The final form of the latter measure 
was considered during the closing days 
of the 83d Congress. It provided for a 
5 percent general pay increase, but 
lacked provision for the correction of 
existing incquities in Federal pay scales. 
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These provisions were proposed to im- 
prove the civil service system, reward 
individual merit, and provide steady pay 
increases for Federal employees. 

In withholding approval of this meas- 
ure as inadequate to meet the vital and 
urgent need of legislation for pay in- 
creases and classification adjustments, 
the President stated his intention to pur- 
sue this objective next January when the 
84th Congress convenes. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time Federal em- 
ployees know that the 83d Congress rec- 
ognized the real value of their service to 
the efficient functioning of our vast gov- 
ernmental operations. The enactment 
of the legislative program to which I 
have referred in detail reflects the no- 
table progress made toward the develop- 
ment of a personnel system that will at- 
tract and hold competent men and 
women in public service. 

Furthermore, this group of workers 
shares with all citizens of our country 
the many benefits of legislative action 
which reduced taxes, expanded hospital 
and health facilities, encouraged home 
ownership, as well as the benefits of 
ever increasing security made possible 
by the extensive legislative program en- 
acted by the 83d Congress. 


Republican Social Security Law Benefits 
Millions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the Republican 83d Congress 
accomplished an historic expansion of 
social security, bringing into the pro- 
gram in one instance millions of the Na- 
tion’s farm owners and workers as well 
as providing dependency and survivors 
benefits to their spouses and dependent 
children. 

As a result of this and other improve- 
ments in social security, more than 6.4 
million Americans already receiving 
benefits will get larger benefit checks 
starting October of this year. 

In a short time, also, a total of 10 
million more Americans, including farm- 
ers who previously were ineligible, will 
start building credits toward retirement 
and survivorship benefits in their own 
social security accounts to help them 
through their years of retirement, or to 
ease the burden of their widows and de- 
pendent children. 

The improvements in social security 
approved by the Republican Congress are 
the most extensive in the history of this 
program. The Congress has substan- 
tially expanded the coverage provisions 
of the law so that we have achieved vir- 
tually universal coverage under the OASI 
program. 

Taking cognizance of the rise in living 
standards in the Nation, the Republican 
Party designed a social-security program 
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that would provide more adequate 
benefits. 

For instance, maximum monthly ben- 
efits for families dependent upon social 
security as a result of the death of the 
head of the family, were increased from 
$168.75 per month to $200. 

Let us look at what this means in the 
way of security for the family of a young 
worker with an average covered earnings 
of $300 a month. The family would 
include 3 children, ages 7, 5, and 2. If 
this worker should die his widow would 
reccive: 

(a) An initial lump-sum payment of 
$255. 

(b) Two hundred dollare per month 
for the first 11 years—until the eldest 
child reaches 18 years of age. 

(c) One hundred and ninety-seven 
dollars per month for the next 2 years. 

(d) One hundred and forty-seven dol- 
lare per month for the next 3 years. 

(e) Seventy-three dollars per month 
for life, beginning at age 65. 

Under the old law the maximum pay- 
ment for single retired workers was $85 
per month. The maximum payment for 
a husband and wife, both over 65, was 
$127.50. As a result of the Republican 
revision single workers already retired 
at the maximum will now receive $98 a 
month. A husband and wife will receive 
$147 a month. Single workers planning 
retirement in the future, will receive 
$108 per month, provided their average 
annual earnings are $4,200 per year. 
Husband and wife, both age 65 or more, 
can receive as much as $162 per month, 

In addition, a retired worker can earn 
outside his social-security payments as 
much as $1,200 per year without loss of 
any benefits; and at age 72, instead of 
75, all restrictions on outside earnings 
are lifted. 

Our farmers—long neglected in so- 
cial-security planning by previous Con- 
gresses—now for the first time in our 
history have full partnership in a pro- 
gram that is designed to ease the burden 
of their own retirement, or the depend- 
ency of those who outlive them. 

For the first time, self-employed farm 
owners and operators—3,600,000 of 
them—are now covered by old-age and 
survivors insurance protection—and this 
means their wives and children as well. 

Farm workers, more than 2 million of 
them, for the first time are now partici- 
pants in social security. The Repub- 
lican improvements in social security 
extend coverage to all farm workers who 
earn $100 or more a year while working 
for one or more farm owner. 

For all of our agricultural workers in- 
cluded in the expanded social-secur- 
ity program the new benefits accrue 
quickly. 

A farm worker at or near 65 years of 
age must have 6 quarters of coverage 
after January 1, 1955, to qualify. 

For example, a single farm worker 
with an average wage of $150 per month, 
would draw monthly retirement benefits, 
at age of 65, of $68 per month. If the 
worker is married and his wife is 65 he 
would receive $102 a month. The maxi- 
mum benefits for farmers based on an 
annual earning of $4,200 per year, 
would be $108 for a single retired per- 
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Son or $162 per month for husband and 
Wife, both age 65. 

For a self-employed farm operator, 

© retirement date is 1956, at age 65. 
Paying his own social-security tax on 
annual earnings of $400 or more, the 
Self-employed farm operator is also eli- 

le for the the maximum monthly 
benefit of $108.50, assuming that his 

8 for 18 months prior of mid- 
1956 are at an annual rate of $4,200. If 
ess, the benefits on retirement will be 
below the maximum monthly payment 
of $108.50. 

By increasing coverage for 10 million 
More Americans, the Republican Con- 
ress brought into the program, in addi- 
tion to our American farmers, 200,000 
domestic workers; 250,000 ministers; 
100,000 additional homeworkers; 50,000 

€rmen; 100,000 employees of foreign 
bsidiaries: 100,000 accountants, archi- 

ts, engineers, and morticians; 50,000 

ellaneous employment groups; 150,- 
000 Federal employees not otherwise 
Covered, plus 3,500,000 State and local 
government employees. 

y other additional equitable re- 
finements to social-sccurity payments 
Were adopted by the Republican 83d 
Congress, 


In the event of total disability, a 
Worker no longer suffers a loss in the 
accumulation of benefit payments for 

e period of his disability. Nor are the 

years of lowest income to be computed 

the accumulation of social-security 
credits for employment. 

The law governing Federal payments 
to States for old-age assistance, aid to 
dependent children, and aid to the blind 
and permanently disabled was scheduled 

expire on September 30, 1954. This 
Was extended through 1956 to allow the 
Congress to give the subject further 
Study, and to continue increased bene- 
fits to those eligible for aid, who also 
have to meet the higher cost of living 
Which was the harvest of continued in- 
nation and waste for two decades before 

€ new administration took office. 

For those widowed, survivors benefits 
have been boosted so that, on the basis 
Of the deceased husband's earnings, the 
payments will be more in line with the 
higher cost of living. A widow, with 1 

d, now drawing $127.60 per month, 
receive monthly payments of 
$147.80 hereafter. 

For domestic servants, the social- 
Security law has been simplified to pro- 
Vide for eligibility if the earning is at 
least $50 in cash wages in any 3-month 
Period. 

Previously, social-security benefits for 
& widowed woman with 2 children, based 
on the deceased husband’s earnings 
ranged from $45 a month to $169.90. 
his range has been broadened, with an 
increase to $50.20 per month at the base, 
to $197.10 for a mother with 2 dependent 
Children. 

Not a single retired social-security 
Worker eligible for benefits was neglected 

the Republican 83d Congress. Each 
1 of the 6% million previously on the 
Tolls is eligible for at least a $5 a month 
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increase in benefits ts. The 
range increases up to almost $20 a month 
for the single retired person under the 
new program. 

For families, the basic increase ranges 
from a rockbottom boost in payments 
of $6 a month to an increase of more 
than $20 per month. - 

The improvements in social-security 
legislation were also designed so that 
those presently on the rolls or who will 
be added to the rolls in the future need 
do nothing themselves to acuire the in- 
creased benefits due them. The admin- 
istration of the social-security agency 
will automatically increase the pay- 
ments for all receiving benefits. 

For those approaching retirement age 
who are presently contributing earnings 
to the social-security system at the maxi- 
mum covered wage of $300 per month, 
the payment upon retirement is $98.50 
per month. 

For the farmers and other self-em- 
ployed who have been added to social- 
security rolls by the Republican 83d Con- 
gress, the first report on their earnings 
for social-security coverage is to be filed 
in conjunction with income-tax pay- 
ments in April 1955. 

Social-security tax, designed to pay for 
the increased coverage, is to be paid 
when a self-employed worker or farmer 
earns more than $400 per year. 

The total annual earnings on which 
benefits will be computed in the future 
were extended from $3,600 to $4,200 for 
eligibility in drawing maximum benefits. 

As a result of the efforts of the Re- 
publican 83d Congress, most of the in- 
equalities in social-security coverage 
were eliminated—eliminated in less than 
18 months after years of procrastination 
by previous administrations. 

Now our farmers, long desirous of so- 
cial-security eligibility, our ministers, 
homeworkers, and others who sought so- 
cial-security equality with their fellow 
Americans, have had their pleas an- 
Swered—answered by sensible, consider- 
ate, and equitable improvements in so- 
cial security, improvements which were 
designed to benefit more of our citizens 
at a lower cost to all of us. 


The Jewish New Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, with the 
approach of the Jewish New Year which 
will be widely and appropriately cele- 
brated by a very substantial number of 
citizens, I, as their Congressman, would 
like to extend the following greeting to 
my constituents; “On this Jewish New 
Year, 5715, may I with you and your 
families a New Year of peace and happi- 
ness that will bring fulfillment of all your 
dearest wishes.” 
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Buffalo Harbor 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON, EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
gratifying announcement that Buffalo 
is to receive a substantial Federal ap- 
propriation for its harbor this year 
represents an excellent opportunity to 
reassess our whole port picture. 

As in the case of other leading ports 
of the Nation, we are constantly con- 
fronted with problems which must be 
met and solved if we are to maintain 
our preeminence as a port. Some of 
these problems arise out of the passage 
of the St. Lawrence seaway bill. Others 
existed long before the St. Lawrence 
represented a practical possibility. 

First and foremost of these problems, 
in my opinion, is that of securing ap- 
propriations to complete existing author- 
ized projects specifically for the improve- 
ment of Buffalo Harbor. This year we 
have been able to secure the first appro- 
priation for that purpose in 3 years. It 
is, I believe, the largest appropriation yet 
received for these current projects. And 
the administration has recommended an 
even larger appropriation for the next 
fiscal year. For the first time, we are 
making substantial progress toward 
completion. 

When completed, these projects will 
provide greatly needed additional depths 
for existing commerce of the type that 
has made the port of Buffalo great. But 
in addition these depths have the effect 
of better adapting the port to any poten- 
tial St. Lawrence seaway> commerce, 
because that is essentially a deep-water 
project. 

New project authorizations may be 
needed to implement the St. Lawrence 
seaway. They should be thoroughly sur- 
veyed and enacted by Congress, if war- 
ranted. We shall continue to be vigilant 
in that connection and to cooperate with 
local interests in procuring deserved 
Federal assistance. This includes Fed- 
eral initiative in the replacement of the 
Ohio Street Bridge over the Buffalo 
River, probably one of the worst obstruc- 
tions to navigation in the United States. 

There are other port problems which 
we must face up to and attack as purely 
local matters, if we are to meet the com- 
petition of other Great Lakes ports. Any 
worthwhile program for the port of 
Buffalo should include the following: 

First. A survey of new traffic patterns, 

Second. An examination of the need, 
if any, for a municipal St. Lawrence type 
terminal to supplement existing facili- 
ties. 

Third. The stimulation of new trade, 

Fourth. The construction of new outer 
harbor terminals in aid of existing Lakes 
traffic. 

Fifth. Beautification of the whole 
waterfront for recreational purposes. 
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Sixth. Rehabilitation of blighted 
reaches of the harbor. 

Seventh. Revival of passenger traffic 
out of Buffalo. 

In this entire program for the port of 
Buffalo, it is important to point out that 
the problem is primarily a local one, 
The initiative lies with the city, the may- 
or, and the common council. Such ini- 
tiative properly taken will require the 
cooperation of other communities, out- 
side of the city of Buffalo; the Chamber 
of Commerce of the City of Buffalo, as 
well as the interest, time, and coopera- 
tion of all civic-minded citizens. 

Your Federal Government, as repre- 
sented by your Congressman, can fulfill 
an important supporting role in some in- 
stances, but only a supporting role. A 
Congressman is merely the agent of the 
people’s will. For example, the harbor 
funds that Buffalo will receive as a result 
of the appropriation were obtained be- 
cause the people of the city of Buffalo 
united and demanded their proper share 
of such Federal appropriations. With- 
out the help of the people at home, the 
newspapers, representatives of labor and 
industry, and the chamber of commerce, 
your Congressman would meet with little 
success in achieving present good news. 
Another example, the creation of new 
deep-water terminals and recreational 
areas in the outer harbor involves the 
creation of a new land mass from the 
existing shore line to tthe harbor line. 
There exists no better way of accom- 
plishing this than by use of the rock and 
earth generated under Federal dredg- 
ing contracts. The Federal appropria- 
tion we have just received makes it pos- 
sible for the city to make an appropriate 
arrangement with the United States in 
that direction. Here again I must em- 
phasize that the initiative lies with the 
city. 

Recognition of the respective roles 
played by your city and by your Con- 
gressman in the matter of port develop- 
ment represents perhaps the biggest 
step forward in the accomplishment of 
results, 


Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, on June 
14, 1954, the President approved House 
Joint Resolution 243, to amend the 
pledge of allegiance to the flag of the 
United States of America, by inserting 
the words “under God” after the word 
“Nation.” This resolution had been 
unanimously adopted by both the House 
and the Senate and became Public Law 
396 of the 83d Congress. The law now 
reads as follows: 

Sec. 7. The following is designated as the 
pledge of allegiance to the flag: “I pledge 
allegiance to the flag of the United States 
of America and to the Republic for which it 
Stands, one Nation under God, indivisible, 
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with liberty and justice for all.” Such 
Pledge should be rendered by standing with 
the right hand over the heart. However, 
civilians will always show full respect to 
the flag when the pledge is given by merely 
standing at attention, men removing the 
headdress. Persons in uniform shall render 
the military salute. 


Throughout the ages, the greatest 
blessings of life have come to mankind 
“under God.” The inclusion of these 
words in our oath of allegiance has 
added a sacredness which makes our 
pledge even more inspiring. Our success 
as a Nation is due to our recognition of 
God, our faith in that divine source of 
strength, and our dependence upon Him 
for guidance, 

As we pledge our allegiance to the flag 
“under God,” we proclaim the dedication 
of our Nation and its people to the 
Almighty. Let us always remember that 
devotion to God by this and all other 
nations of the free world will ultimately 
mean victory and security against the 
forces of evil which deny God. 

Mr. Speaker, because I have received 
may inquiries from my district regard- 
ing the present wording of the pledge 
of allegiance, I am inserting it in the 
Recorp at this point, so that I may have 
reprints made at my own expense and 
make it available to residents of my con- 
gressional district. 


Fight for Full Parity Must Continue— 
Hagen Speaks Up for 90 to 100 Percen 
Parity : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, some of my Democratic Farm- 
er-Labor opponents in this 1954 congres- 
sional race are misrepresenting to the 
men and women of the Ninth District 
the position of HOT D C. HAGEN on va- 
rious issues and problems—and particu- 
larly with regard to the farm program. 

They are falsely telling them that I 
was not for 90 percent parity for farm 
products. They complain and criticize. 
The are just now talking 90 percent. 

But United States Representative 
Harowtp C. Hacen has been advocating, 
fighting for, and speaking up for full 
parity for 20 years. He has made dozens 
of talks to business groups, Rotary Clubs, 
Lions’ Clubs, civic and commerce groups, 
women’s clubs, as well as farm groups 
explaining why full parity is justified and 
necessary. None of my now critical 
DFL opponents have a record of this 
kind. In fact, they are only newcomers 
in this fight for parity of any kind. Fur- 


. thermore, Adlai Stevenson, the Demo- 


cratic Party leader gives them no sup- 
port on 90 to 100 percent parity. 

I think virtually every voter in the 
Ninth District received my campaign 
newspaper for 1952, the Ninth District 
Congressional Gazette. On the front 
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page in large type, three columns wide, is 
this headline: “Hacen Asks 100 Percent 
Farm Price Parity.” 

Further down under this headline are 
these words: 

Hacki Is fully aware of the fact that a 
healthy and prosperous agriculture means 
a prosperous economy and is in the best 
interests of all our citizens, 

Bankrupt farmers and prosperity simply 
do not go together. What the farmers need 
and want is 100-percent parity for farm 
production and less bureaucratic meddling. 


I have been in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, representing you, since the 
election of 1942. In each campaign I 
have issued a newspaper, sent to all the 
homes in my district, and in every in- 
stance, I have advocated full parity of 
100 percent for the farmers of my dis- 
trict, my State, and the whole Nation. 
And, of course, we must accept some less 
and reduced acreage if and when the 
crop production is high, but this reduc- 
tion should be greater for the big farm- 
ers and less for the small family-size 
farmer. In other words let us give the 
small farmer a chance to make a decent 
living. 

During the campaign you will receive 
another campaign newspaper, issued by 
my volunteer committee, with photo- 
graphs and proof of the headlines from 
my previous campaign papers, and with 
facts and references exposing any oppo- 
nent who deliberately may present false- 
hoods to you when they try to misrep- 
resent my stand on agriculture. Fur- 
thermore, contrary to political gossip 
or newspaper stories, I have never 
missed a rollcall in the House on a farm- 
parity vote or issue. 

The Ninth Congressional District is 
composed of 15 counties in the north- 
western portion of Minnesota and is 
mostly a farming region, called many 
years ago the breadbasket of the world. 

Every druggist, gas-station operator, 
storekeeper, tailor, doctor, lawyer, work- 
er, newspaperman—in fact almost every 
person in these 15 counties is absolutely 
and directly dependent upon the farmer 
and on agriculture for his or her liv- 
ing. There can be no argument or ques- 
tion about this. Everyone of you realize 
that if all the land in the 15 counties 
of the Ninth Minnesota Congressional 
District tomorrow turned to dry white 
sand, and so could not produce forestry 
products, food, fiber, meat, and other 
agricultural products, that every village 
and city in those 15 counties would be 
a hollow shell. The district would be 
full of ghost towns within a few months. 

My record on all legislation and laws 
pertaining to agriculture is an open book, 
of which I am proud. 

Not only have I always voted for 90 
percent and even higher supports and 
spoke up for any law, bill, or proposal 
which would help agriculture, thus bene- 
fiting everybody in the Ninth District, 
but I have been a leader in writing many 
of these laws and pressing for their pas- 
sage in my 12 years as your United States 
Representative in Congress. I have in- 
troduced several important farm legisla- 
tive proposals and many have been ap- 
proved. 
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ALWAYS SUPPORTED REA 


This also is true in the case of the 
Programs for rural electrification of 
farms and telephones for rural areas. 

en I was a comparative youngster on 
My grandfather's farm in Pennington 
County and on my Uncle Jacob Brovold’s 
farm in Johnson Township in Polk 
County, only 2 or 3 percent of the farms 

northwestern Minnesota were electri- 
fied. Today, due to the REA, which I 
have enthusiastically supported in all my 
Public life, the wives of most farmers do 
Much of their work with electricity and 
the men of the farms are able to pro- 
duce far more food with far less help 

in the olden days of hand labor. 

I am proud of my record on REA, and 
for the rural telephone program, and I 
will never be satisfied until every farm 
in these 15 northwest Minnesota counties 
have electricity and telephone service, 
Provided the farmer and his wife want 

services. I have always voted for 
and spoke up for these programs which 
Should be expanded. 

As the farm and REA leaders well 
know, I have always supported the pref- 
€rence clause in the Federal power policy 
and program. I have fought for and 
Often spoke for the appropriations neces- 
Sary to build high transmission lines into 

esota from Missouri River dams so 
Minnesota people can get more low-cost 
€lectricity and power. 

When my opponents attack our record 
in this Congress, let them explain how 
We reduced taxes by $7,400,000,000 this 
year, the largest tax cut the American 
People ever enjoyed in a single year. 

Your individual income taxes were re- 
duced by about 10 percent beginning Jan- 
Uary 1, 1954, the first tax cut since the 
Republican 80th Congress of 1947-48. I 
Voted to slash Government spending by 
billions of dollars, and the present ad- 
Ministration’s budget was $10 billion— 
ten thousand million dollars—under the 
x budget. 

I am very proud that, in this new tax 
reform bill, I was a coauthor of some of 
the provisions and amendments which 
greatly benefited every farmer in my 
district. 

Under this new tax law farmers can 
Claim the $600 dependency deduction 
for a child, regardless of the child's 
earnings, if such dependent is receiving 
On-the-farm training and the farmer 
Continues to furnish more than one-half 
of his support. 

This new tax law also allows farmers 
deductions up to 25 percent of farm in- 
come for soil and water conservation and 
flood-control expenses, even though it 
May be an assessment payable to a con- 
Servancy district or some other civil unit, 
agency, or association. I was the author 
of this provision, and I fought it through 
the Congress to adoption. 

More rapid writeoff of the cost of new 
depreciable assets is given on farm ma- 
chinery, equipment, and so forth. Under 
the declining-balance method of depre- 
Ciation now permitted, the farmer can 
Write off in the first year twice the 
amount allowed under the straight-line 
Method. Another benefit is the removal 
of the tax on proceeds from sale of cattle, 
when the sale is necessitated by disease, 
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provided the proceeds are reinvested in 
cattle within 1 year after the closing of 
the taxable year. 

Previously, where a farmer did not 
file a declaration of estimated tax by 
January 15, he had to file his final in- 
come-tax return by January 31. This 
deadline is now extended to February 15 
and his final return is now not due until 
April 15. 

Farmers’ accounting requirements 
have been eased to permit the use of the 
farmer-preferred hybrid bookkeeping 
system. 

Another law I voted for provided for 
rapid amortization of farm grain-storage 
facilities, whereas before, such facilities 
could be amortized only over their use- 
ful life. This now can be done over a 
5-year period. 

OPPOSED DAIRY-SUPPORT CUT 

I have disagreed very strongly with 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson over his 
slash to 75 percent of parity for the dairy 
products of my district. 

It is my firm belief that while the price 
of what the farmer buys, especially ma- 
chinery, fertilizer, repairs and other 
products containing steel, continues to 
rise, and the price of what the farmer 
sells continues to drop, that we are go- 
ing to have lots of trouble in the farm 
belt. This trend must be reversed, and 
something will have to be done in the 
next Congress. 

I did everything in my power to stop 
this drastic slash to the farmers, but 
many of the city-machine Democrats of 
the North and some other Democrats 
and Republicans who believed wrong- 
fully that the farmer gets a major por- 
tion of what the consumer pays for food, 
were largely responsible for sliding 
through Congress the 82 a- to 90-per- 
cent parity amendment. 

But, in justice to the present Republi- 
can administration, it should be remem- 
bered that from February 1951, to Janu- 
ary 1953, the farm price average dropped 
17 percent. Since January 1953, when 
Eisenhower took office, the drop has been 
less than 8 percent. The drop was more 
than twice as much during the Demo- 
cratic administration. 

WOOL PARITY 90 PERCENT 


There are a number of wool producers 
in the Ninth Congressional District and 
Iam happy to say that I supported, and 
it now is law, 90-percent parity on wool. 

Congress decided to vote this support 
for woolgrowers because of the recipro- 
cal trade treaty laws, strongly sup- 
ported by Democrats over the years. 
These laws have often harmed Minne- 
sota agriculture. 

This law first was passed in 1934 and 
provided that the Secretary of State can 
make treaties with other nations cut- 
ting our tariffs as much as 50 percent— 
later 75 percent—without any protection 
‘to the farmer, and little to the industries 
of America. 

Because of treaties signed under this 
Democratic law—wool shipments from 
Australia, New Zealand, Argentina, and 
other nations—paralyzed the wool mar- 
ket for domestic producers. Canadians 
still ship barley, wheat, oats, and other 
grains into Minnesota and this lowers 
our markets. 
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In the Orient, the workers are paid 
from 30 to 80 cents a day in American 
values, and shiploads of coconut, palm, 
and cottonseed oils have come into these 
United States produced by that cheap 
labor. 

Also butter, cheese, meat, and other 
farm products have come from nations 
where the scale of wages for workers is 
about one-third of what Americans 
receive. 

I could mention many instances where 
American agriculture and American in- 
dustry have been hard hit by the cheap 
labor products of various nations. For 
example, in Japan the average wage for 
a worker who produces cotton cloth is 13 
cents an hour, and in India it is 9 cents 
an hour. This is only one striking illus- 
tration of the DFL ideas of reciprocal 
trade. It was not until 1947, when the 
Republicans had control of Congress, 
that amendments were made to the re- 
ciproca] trade treaty law, which pro- 
vided that, when American industries 
were being destroyed, the Tariff Com- 
mission could recommend to the Presi- 
dent that these low tariff rates be sus- 
pended. Generally, the Democrats op- 
posed this so-called peril-point amend- 
ment. 

If anyone desires further information 
on any problem not mentioned in this 
message, just drop me a card or a letter. 
My address is: United States Represent- 
ative Harotp C. HAGEN, 205 Post Office 
Building, Crookston, Minn. 

My office there is open daily when Con- 
gress is not in session and you are in- 
vited to come in to see me at any time. 


The Honorable Thomas E. Martin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the most able Members 
of the House will complete his distin- 
guished service as a Representative with 
the expiration of this Congress, but will 
return in the 84th Congress as a Mem- 
ber of the United States Senate. 

I refer to the Honorable THOMAS E. 
Martin, Congressman from the First 
District of Iowa. Since January 1939 he 
has been one of our most capable 
Members. Accountant, lawyer, farmer, 
statesman—these are the accomplish- 
ments one should stress in attempting 
to describe Tom MARTIN. Before he 
came to the House he served outstand- 
ingly as mayor of Iowa City. He has 
long been active in State and National 
Republican affairs. 

Mr. Marrin’s service in the House of 
Representatives has been marked by a 
devotion to duty and a capacity for 
detail. He became a member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means in 1947, 
He has always actively and zealously 
fostered the welfare of the farmer, the 
businessman, and the worker. He has 
worked diligently to strengthen and im- 
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prove our social- security system and to 
protect our domestic workers and pro- 
ducers from excessive imports of foreign 
goods produced by cheap foreign labor, 

One of the accomplishments for which 
he will be remembered as a Member of 
the House is the National Stockpile Act, 
which became public law in 1939. Mr. 
Martin was one of the sponsors and, in 
fact, is known as the father of our na- 
tional program of stockpiling strategic 
war materials. He has always been an 
outspoken proponent of national pre- 
paredness. He achieved a splendid rec- 
ord as a commissioned officer in the 
United States Army in World War I, and 
has a son who served as an officer in 
World War II and the Korean conflict. 

While serving the Nation through his 
important committee assignments, Mr. 
Martin has also conscientiously repre- 
sented the interests of his Iowa constitu- 
ents. His devotion to the progress of 
his State and the welfare of its people 
stems from the fact that the Martins 
are a pioneer Iowa family. His great- 
. grandfather settled in Monroe County, 
Iowa, in 1843. 

As a colleague of Tom Martin in the 
House of Representatives and on the 
Committee on Ways and Means, I regret 
his decision not to seek reelection as 
Representative of the First Congressional 
District of Iowa. However, I am con- 
fident that when he takes the oath of 
office next January as the junior 
Senator from Iowa, he will continue his 
illustrious career as a legislator and a 
statesman, 


The Poor Must Wait 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, from now until election day the 
air will be blue with political arguments 
over the work of the 83d Congress— 
whether it was as good a Congress as 
the Republicans are trying to claim or 
as bad as the Democrats insist. 

Of course, both sides will have a lot 
of convincing arguments for particular 
groups. 

In other words, the Republicans—as 
usual—should get enthusiastic support 
for their efforts and their record in Wall 
Street, in the big utility combines, in 
the board rooms of the giant corpora- 
tions, and in the realm of the rich gen- 
erally. For this has certainly been a 
Congress determined to give to the 
wealthy every conceivable kind of special 
consideration on everything from taxes 
to the exploitation of natural resources. 

But what about the rank and file of 


the people? When they look at the re- 


sults of the work of this Congress, they 
see little indeed in the way of accom- 
plishments which benefit the people gen- 
erally. 

The one big achievement—virtually 
the only one—has been a series of 
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amendments to the Social Security Act. 
These improvements, in line with the 
steady progress made by the Democrats 
over the years in keeping the Social Se- 
curity Act abreast of changing require- 
ments, found the Republican Party for 
the first time on our side in this respect. 

In 1936 the Republicans promised in 
their platform to repeal social security. 
In Congress after Congress after that 
time, Republican Members voted against 
expanding coverage and improving bene- 
fits. In the 80th Congress, which they 
controlled, they tried to take away social 
security from nearly a million persons. 

This year they came around to sup- 
porting the Democratic view on social 
security. And that represents one of the 
very few achievements of this Congress 
in behalf of the people. 

It was a Congress which did absolutely 
nothing about improving the level of un- 
employment compensation benefits, de- 
spite an alarming increase in joblessness. 
It was a Congress which failed utterly 
to take effective steps toward restoring 
prosperity. It was a Congress which re- 
fused to raise income-tax exemptions, 
but insisted instead on giving all real 
tax relief to corporations and their big 
stockholders. Some people—those who 
have suffered serious hard luck—get 
minor adjustments in their taxes, but 
the average wage earner will keep on 
paying present high rates without any 
break. 

But Congress alone is not entirely to 
blame. It has had no real leadership 
from the administration in seeking to 
correct economic dislocations. The Re- 
publican Party, of course, have never 
been noted for its ability to handle bad 
times. 

So, when the Republicans boast about 
this Congress, they—as usual—will con- 
vince the well-to-do. And when the 
Democrats protest about the failures of 
this Congress, I suppose no one will agree 
with us except—as usual—the rank and 
file of the people. They can see how bad 
a failure this Congress has been just by 
looking at their own family budgets and 
bank accounts. 


Report of Hon. Don Magnuson, of 
Washington, to Constituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, in the 
2 sessions of the 83d Congress, it has 
been my privilege and honor to repre- 
sent the people of the great State of 
ee in the House of Representa- 

ves. 

With the closing of the second of those 
sessions, I consider it fitting that I give 
here something of an accounting of my 
efforts of the past 2 years, so that my 
constituents better may judge the work 
which I have done. This report will 
deal only, with such subjects as have 
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specific local applications to the State of 
Washington. 

As Congressman at Large, I represent 
all the people of my State. Washington 
has almost 2,500,000 residents, and this 
means that I have, I believe, the largest 
constituency of all the Members of this 
body save one. To that constituency I 
address this accounting, necessarily brief 
and incomplete: 

MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES 


As a member of this great committee, 
I am gravely aware of the low estate to 
which our merchant marine and our 
shipbuilding industry have fallen. I 
worked vigorously to improve this situa- 
tion and gave my support to the several 
measures approved by the 83d Congress 
to that end. They were few enough, 
but a start. I also supported the alloca- 
tion of some $3 million a year from fish- 
products-tariff revenue to research in the 
important fisheries industry and was 
active on behalf of other measures I con- 
sidered beneficial to our fisheries. 

I am gratified to have been named 
to a subcommittee which will hold hear- 
ings later this fall on the west coast in 
an attempt to find a solution to the per- 
plexing problem of the deterioration of 
our shipbuilding industry. 

PUBLIC POWER 


It is no secret—either here in this 
body or in my home State—that I am 
a strong supporter of public power. That 
inexpensive public power is the key 
which unlocked the golden door of eco- 
nomic and industrial expansion of my 
State and the entire Pacific Northwest 
is not arguable. I introduced a bill for 
Federal construction of Hells Canyon 
Dam—it is gathering dust, as was in- 
evitable—urged the fastest possible com- 
pletion of dams now building, did every- 
thing possible to obtain adequate funds 
for the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion and resisted with all my strength 
the no-new-starts policy of this admin- 
istration and the various administrative 
blows at public power in the Northwest. 

PRIEST RAPIDS DAM 


The Priest Rapids law, of which I was 
cosponsor in the House, proposes what 
might be termed a slightly modified form 
of public power. It gives local public 
agencies the opportunity to finance and 
construct this great dam on the Colum- 
bia River for integration into the com- 
prehensive plan of development. I spon- 
sored the legislation when it became ap- 
parent that there was no other imme- 
diate prospect for meeting the grave 
shortage of electricity which is threat- 
ening the Northwest. If financing in- 
deed becomes available, as we have been 
assured it will, this well could be the 
most important piece of legislation en- 
acted by the 83d Congress insofar as 
the people of the State of Washington 
are concerned. 

FORT LEWIS SEWAGE TREATMENT 


I was fortunate erough to persuade 
the House Armed Services Committee 
that the pollution of Puget Sound by 
Fort Lewis sewage—in violation of State 
law—was both reprehensible and dan- 
gerous to health. As a result, the com- 
mittee and the Congress authorized con- 
Struction of a sewage-treatment plant 
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at Fort Lewis, and later appropriated 

the necessary funds—$793,000—to pay 

Tor it. A most serious situation of long 

Standing, which for years has defied 

Correction, soon will be eliminated. 
RECLAMATION 


The staggering financial blow which 
the administration’s original budget 
Struck at the Columbia Basin recla- 
Mation project startled and dismayed 
My entire State. Cutting the Reclama- 
tion Bureau's request almost in half, the 
budget proposal would have disrupted 
utterly the orderly development of the 
Project. With other members of Wash- 
ington’s delegation, I went to bat for 
the Columbia Basin. A substantial in- 
Crease in the appropriation resulted, and 
the same was true of the Roza division 
ol the Yakima project. 

RIVERS AND HARBORS, ZINTEL CANYON 


Washington was exceptionally well 
treated in the 1954 omnibus rivers and 
harbors law in point of the number of 
Projects authorized. I testified on be- 
half of all the projects ultimately in- 
Cluded in the law and find it gratifying 
that they were approved. Funds with 
Which to carry them out must await 
another Congress, but authorization is 
at least a long first step. In the case 
of Tacoma's port industrial waterway, 
among the projects authorized, my 
State’s Senators even were successful 
in amending the supplemental appro- 
Priations bill to include the appropria- 
tion required, but the House Appro- 
Priations Committee knocked out these 
funds. 

In this same general field, the Corps 
of Engineers, at my request, was directed 
to survey Zintel Canyon, in the Horse 
Heaven Hills, for fiood-control possibili- 
ties. Waters from this canyon periodi- 
Cally flood and damage the city of 
Kennewick. 

WONLEGISLATIVE 

The nonlegislative duties of a Mem- 
ber of Congress can be counted by the 
Score each day. Most are for individuals, 
Some are for industries, some are for 
entire communities. Again, just touch- 
ing the high spots, I should like to men- 
ion that I have participated in the 
effort, gratifyingly successful, to main- 
tain a stable work schedule at the Puget 
Sound Naval Shipyard; in the successful 
drive to obtain approval of a new ter- 
minal post office for Seattle; in obtaining 
a market for Cle Elum-Roslyn coal; in 
the arrangements for storing grain in 
the reserve fleets at Olympia and Astoria, 
which not only provided profitable activ- 
ity for men at the ports of Tacoma, 
Seattle, and Vancouver, but also put 
those idle vessels to work; in gaining 
Substantial additional military sea trans- 
Port service activity for Puget Sound; in 
attempts to solve the economic problem 
created for the Port Townsend area by 
the closure of Fort Worden. 

I have resisted, in those cases where I 
thought. opposition was justified, the 
Steady parade of removals of Federal 
Offices and activities from my State. 
The administration, I would observe, 
scems bent on making Washington a 
Poor stepchild of California. 

Finally, I should like to take this 


Means of informing my constituents. 
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that my Washington, D. C., office will 
remain open, and that I shall be in the 
State from now until near the year's 
end, with offices in the United States 
Courthouse, Seattle. 


The Honorable Carl T. Curtis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, for the past 16 years the First 
Congressional District of Nebraska has 
been ably represented in the, House of 
Representatives by my distinguished 
friend and colleague, the Honorable CARL 
T. Curtis. It is with great regret that 
I wish to advise you that this is the last 
Congress in which Mr. Curtis will be a 
Representative. Our loss, however, is the 
Senate’s gain. Mr. Curtis will surely 
serve in the 84th Congress, but in a dif- 
ferent capacity, that as the junior Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. 


Although only 49 years old, CARL is. 


dean of the Nebraska congressional dele- 
gation. He enjoys a long record of 
achievement in the House of Representa- 
tives. I predict that his service in the 
United States Senate will be marked by 
the same integrity, industry, and capaci- 
ty as a legislator and statesman which he 
evidenced as a Congressman, 

I believe all Members of the House 
know that Mr. Curtis was elected to the 
76th Congress and took office January 3, 
1939. It is also well known that he be- 
came a member of the Ways and Means 
Committee in 1945. However, as one of 
those who has had the privilege of know- 
ing Cari Curtis intimately, as a col- 
league and friend, I want to bring to 
your attention and the attention of the 
country some of his achievements which, 
because of his innate modesty, Mr. Cur- 
TIs May have permitted to be overlooked. 

I served with CARL Curtis on the Ways 
and Means Committee and have first- 
hand knowledge of his influence upon 
legislation affecting the entire Nation. 
Not only is he an outstanding authority 
on social security, but he has also been 


the author of many provisions in our 


Federal tax laws which have aided the 
farmer and the businessman. His in- 
terest in the youth of America, as a fam- 
ily man, has made him particularly active 
in supporting the 4-H groups. 

It is doubtful, to my mind, that any 
congressional district in the United 
States has ever been more ably served 
than has the First Congressional! District 
of Nebraska, during the busy and fruit- 
ful years Mr. Curtis has represented its 
interests here in Washington. Now that 
he has been called upen by his State to 
serve in the United States Senate, we 
in the House will miss his forceful per- 
sonality and cheerful friendliness. How- 
ever, I feel sure that all Members on both 
sides of the aisle will join with me in 
wishing Car. Curtis continued success 
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a the discharge of his new responsibili- 
es. 

The First Congressional District of Ne- 
braska is losing an excellent Congress- 
man, but the entire State of Nebraska 
will gain a most able and qualified 
Senator. 


Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN B. BENNETT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I voted against the farm bill 
providing for flexible price supports 
when it was before the House recently 
and was against the conference report, 
which was even worse than the original 
bill which passed the House. The pros- 
perity and stability of American agri- 
culture is one of the most important 
domestic problems which has faced this 
Congress. What is good for agriculture 
is good for every other segment of our 
economy and the country as a whole. 
What is bad for agriculture is, likewise, 
bad for the remainder of our economy. 
It is a matter of fact our national wel- 
fare and prosperity depends in large de- 
gree on the welfare and prosperity of 
the American farmer. 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson made 
a serious mistake on April 1, of this year 
when he reduced the support level on 
dairy products to 75 percent of parity. 
This action on the part of the Secretary 
of Agriculture has caused the dairy 
farmers of my district—and elsewhere 
around the country—considerable hard- 
ship and loss of income. That is the 
reason I introduced a bill to forbid the 
Secretary of Agriculture to reduce the 
support level on dairy products by more 
than 5 percent in any one year. That 
is also the reason I supported the 
amendment of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. O'Konsx1] to restore the 
$0 percent parity level for dairy prod- 
ucts. In all fairness, this amendment 
should have been adopted and I regret 
very much that it was rejected. 

The advocates of a flexible support 
program tell us this action is necessary 
in order to reduce surpluses of dairy 
products which are now on hand; but, 
the truth is that a flexible program may 
have just the opposite effect. The best 
and most effective way to unload the 
surplus of dairy products which the Gov- 
ernment has on hand is to dispose of it 
through school lunch programs; various 
public welfare programs; and to permit 
people who are receiving old-age assist- 
ance and other forms of public aid to buy 
these products at prices they can afford 
to pay. I am sponsoring a bill which 
would provide for the disposal of surplus 
food stocks in this very manner. 

It is true that surpluses of farm prod- 
ucts are troublesome, but we should 
thank God we live in a land of plenty 
rather than a land of scarcity. The 
farmers and the support program are 
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being blamed for these surpluses—but 
nothing could be further from the truth. 
The truth is that the present surplus is 
caused not by the support program, nor 
by the farmer, but by the Government, 
itself. During the war period our Gov- 
ernment pleaded with the farmer to in- 
crease their plants in order to provide 
necessary food and fiber for our own 
people and for our allies. Our farmers 
responded patriotically and produced to 
the fullest extent. After the war it was 
the policy of the Government. to reha- 
bilitate our allies and supply them with 
food. With American aid European 
farms were restored and the productiv- 
ity reestablished. Since that time the 
need for export of farm commodities has 
not been as great. Surely the farmer 
cannot be blamed for doing the very 
thing his Government asked him to do. 

Mr, Speaker, we have invested bil- 
lions of dollars during the last decade 
in matericls of war. These materiels 
are not charged as surplus against 
American industry. Food is also a mate- 
riel of war and, therefore, its present 
abundance should not be charged 
against the farm program which has 
protected not only the farmer but every 
segment of our economy. 

It has also been charged that agricul- 
ture has been and is subsidized more 
than any other part of our economy. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
The truth is that since the beginning of 
World War II subsidies related to our 
war production have cost some $45 bil- 
lion. Yet, our country's farm price sup- 
port and surplus removal operations in 
the last 20 years have only cost $3% bil- 
lion—less than 1 percent of the total 
value of the crop and livestock marketed. 

It is also argued that a flexible system 
would result in lower living costs. This, 
too, has been proven a fallacy, Let us 
take a look at a few items on today’s 
prices. If cotton were reduced to 75 per- 
cent of parity, it would lower the price 
about 5 cents per pound. The average 
amount of raw cotton in a shirt is three- 
quarters of a pound. This would save 
the consumer 4 cents on a $2.50 shirt; a 
housedress three-quarters of a pound 
saving consumer 4 cents on a $2.98 or 
$4.98 dress. A similar small saving 
would be made on other cotton goods, 

Let us take a look at wheat. The 
value of the farmer’s wheat is a 1-pound 
loaf of bread in 1953 was 244 cents, The 
average sale of 1-pound loaves during 
1953 was 60.4 cents. The farmer would 
have to reduce the price of wheat 80 
cents per bushel to save the consumer 1 
cent per loaf. 

In 1952 the price of the farmer's to- 
bacco going into cigarettes averaged 
about 55 cents per pound. The farmer’s 
share in a regular size package was 3.3 
cents. To save the consumer 1 cent per 
package of cigarettes the farmer would 
have to reduce his price over 15 cents 
per pound. Likewise the 75 percent 
level on dairy products leaves little, if 
any, saving to the ulfimate consumer, 
but it will mean a tremendous financial 
loss to the farmer. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to make one 
final argument. These proponents of 
the flexible system contend that the 90 
percent support program is pricing our 
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farm goods out of the world market. 
There may be some truth in this conten- 
tion, but it is likewise true that our in- 
dustrial goods and finished products are 
also being priced out of the world market 
for the simple and obvious reason that 
our wage scale on the farm and in the 
factory is at much higher levels than in 
any other place on the face of the globe. 
We cannot compete with slave wage rates 
which are paid in foreign countries. 
Therefore- the argument that farm 
prices are too high for export does not 
hold water. The farmer cannot walk 
alone. He cannot be asked to sell his 
products in a free market and buy them 
in a protected market. All the American 
farmer wants is a fair and equal chance, 


The Automobile Industry: In War a 


Peace a Productive and Dependable 
Giant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, there 
never has been any question in my mind, 
since the time I first entered the House 
in 1935, as to the importance and the 
preeminence of the automobile industry 
in the free American way of life, I have 
watched the city of Detroit and the State 
of Michigan and the entire Nation grow 
in strength and vigor and prosperity be- 
cause of the automobile. We have scen 
how, heretofore, in line with increased 
standards of living and lowered produc- 
tion costs, almost every family either 
owns or can look forward to owning a 
motorcar. We know that the automobile 
has become the symbol of Yankee in- 
genuity and genius, no matter in what 
section of this earth you may go. 

The automobile is as truly and typi- 
cally American as is soda pop on a warm 
summer afternoon or baseball or ham- 
burgers and hot dogs. 


The automobile industry is one of the 
sturdiest props upon which our entire 
economic structure rests. Yet, in 1954, 
it is in trouble. 

Earlier this year, Mr, Speaker, while 
this House was debating passage of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Development Cor- 
poration, I spoke out in behalf of the 
area from which I come and which I have 
served in Congress for 18 years, These 
were my words: 

I want to make a special appeal to the 
Members of the House today in the name 
of the great automobile industry, which 1s 
located in the Great Lakes area. The auto- 
mobile industry has brought wealth into the 
economy and a change into the lives of the 
people of almost every section of the world. 
It has done a tremendous job for the United 
States. It has increased real estate values 
in every section of the country. Almost 
everyone of you would admit that you could 
not live where you reside if it were not for 
the good roads and if it were not for the 
automobiles. You who bring your produce 
to market from your districts recognize that 
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the automobile Is the cause of the good roads. 
It is the goose that lald the golden eggs. 
That industry has served so well, it has 
grown from a luxury to a necessity in our 
very way of life, 

The automobile industry purchases prod- 
ucts from every State in the Union. It has 
made a tremendous business throughout the 
Nation. It Is the first business of the Na- 
tion, surpassing in gigantic strides every 
other phase of economic activity in the 
country. The automobile is dependent upon 
steel, and the Detroit area in the dark days 
of World War It earned for itself, because 
of its significance, Its know-how, its genius, 
and its manpower the name of the hub of 
the arsenal of democracy.” This is the indus- 
try that is dependent upon the Great Lakes 
area. This is where it exists. It appeals to 
this House today for its support of this bill. 


The automobile industry still has the 
manpower, the productive capacity upon 
which it has become famous. It still 
retains its genius and its vision. But 
it no longer has the market. It no longer 
has the buyers. 

As a consequence, this industry is reel- 
ing. It may well be that, if something 
is not soon done to rectify this great 
problem, our working people—with their 
ability and know-how, and our unrivaled 
auto manufacturies may suffer severe 
hardship. Even now, unemployment in 
Michigan, the home of the auto, has 
reached staggering heights, disaster pro- 
portions. 

The problem of recession, grave as it 
is, has affected other sections of our 
country also. 

For the first 6 months of 1954, the 
national percentage of those who have 
been forced to cash in life insurance poli- 
cles has been up 22 percent. Loans on 
life insurance for the first 6 months of 
1954 are up nearly 27 percent from last 
year. In manufacturing, the average 
wage has dropped to approximately $71 a 
week. Prices continue to creep upward. 
Foreclosures are on the increase. Over- 
time pay is virtually nonexistent; the 
average weekly timesheet is less than 40 
hours. Mortgages are up 11 percent. 

We need jobs to increase buying and 
to halt retrogression and possible de- 
pression. . 

We must take steps to stimulate a 
market which, up to this time, has served 
as an indicator of the healthful condi- 
tion of our econonmy, We must do 
something to invigorate our sagging 
economy. 

Yet, at a time when work is down and 
unemployment is up, we have seen that 
tax relief is parceled out to those who 
stand least in need of it. 

We have the goods on our shelves, the 
autos in our showrooms, but we cannot 
buy them. There was a time when we 
could, but it seems past. 

It can be said, generally, that what is 
good for the auto manufacturing indus- 
try is good for the entire national econ- 
omy. Its byproducts are sold and its 
influences are felt in every corner of our 
land. It is the chief customer of the 
steel industry and what affects the for- 
mer works a hardship or otherwise, as 
the ‘case may be, upon the latter. Rub- 
ber is dependent, in great measure, upon 
the automobile. 

In short, the auto indutry is one of our 
pivotal American industries, the success 
and furtherance of which should be the 
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deep concern of our Government, our 
Policymakers, and of every citizen in 
Our land. 

Por, in war and in peace, it has been 
& stanch defender of our liberties and 
a most productive and dependable friend. 


Accomplishments of the Committee en 
Ways and Means in the 83d Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I would like to take this opportunity 
to commend my colleagues on the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means for their 
Outstanding record of accomplishment 
made during the 83d Congress. This 
record was compiled only as the result 
of thé most diligent and conscientious 
effort on the part of every committee 
member. 

Since the convening of the 83d Con- 
press on January 3, 1953, the Committee 
on Ways and Means has acted favorably 
on 16 major bills and several bills of 
somewhat lesser importance. The major 
legislation included revision of our Fed- 
eral tax laws, tax- reduction measures, 
amendments to our social security and 
unemployment compensation programs, 
customs simplification and tariff reyi- 
Sion, and amendments to the rencgotia- 
tion act of 1951. For the most part this 
legislation represented important meas- 
ures in the President’s legislative pro- 
fram. All this legislation was consid- 
ered most carefully and deliberately by 
the committee before reporting it to 
the House of Representatives. Public 
hearings were held on much of the 
legislation reported by the committee 
Toliowed by a thorough study in execu- 
tive session. 

This distinguished legislative record 
should provide a source of satisfaction 
and a realization of accomplishment to 
the committee membership. It is a 
tribute to the unceasing effort, coopera- 
tion, and ability of my collegaues on the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

I would like at this time to briefly re- 
fer to the legislative activity of the com- 
mittee and other matters affecting the 
committee during the 83d Congress. 

In the ist and 2d sessions of the 83d 
Congress, the Committee on Ways and 
Means reported a total of 52 bills. The 
Status of those bills is as follows: 
Legislative etatus: 

Enacted into law. 

Passed by the House 

Recommitted by the House 

Rule not wanne ð cee 

Passed House and Senate but Presi- 

dential approval withheld 


Includes one bill (S. 3447) enacted with- 
out being reported. 

Ot these 7 bills, 2 (H. R. 3370 and 4027) 
were embodied in H. R. 8300 (Public Law 
501). 

H. R. 5694 and H. R. 6413. 

„H. R. 1 and H. R. 5534. 

. R. 157. 


ff 
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During the Congress, the committee 
held 104 days of public hearings on a 
variety of subjects and heard the testi- 
mony of approximately 1,135 witnesses. 
Data concerning these hearings follow: 


Wit- 
Subject Days Roles 
Graduated cigaretta tnx.. 3 23 
Extonsion of distitind ‘spirits ‘bonding 
period. a Sse 2 2 
Une mployme iit Insurance... ..---.-.-- 2 50 
Admissions tax on movie theaters.. 1 f2 
Reciprocal trade oxtonsion_ mM 205 
Customs simplification —._- 7 43 
Exonss proflix tax extension. J1 112 
Reovouue revision 25 fot 
earn „er 12 no 
Trorcastie free entry limitation allowed 
Anierican tourist 1 11 
A more detailed breakdown of the 


work of the committee follows: 
J. GENERAL TAX REVISION (. R. 8300, PUBLIC 
LAW 591) 

During the 83d Congress the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means conducted an 
unprecedented and intensive study of our 
tax laws designed to develop a more 
equitable and more precise Internal Rev- 
enue Code. This project was initiated 
pursuant to a motion adopted by the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation on August 15, 1951. In re- 
sponse to a questionnaire sent out to the 
general public, over 15,000 taxpayer sug- 
gestions for improvements in the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code were received. Groups 
of leading tax experts throughout the 
country were organized to study specific 
problem areas in our Federal tax struc- 
ture. These groups furnished reports to 
the committee. Many organizations 
conferred with the technical staff on tax 
proposals. 

The committee conducted public hear- 
ings on 40 different topics of major im- 
portance in connection with general tax 
revision. In the course of these hear- 
ings, the committee heard testimony 
from over 500 witnesses. It conducted 
hearings on 25 days and 10 nights, The 
committee remained after adjournment 
of the first session for 2 weeks to con- 
clude this program of hearings. 

The staff of the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation, the commit- 
tee staff, and the staffs of the Treasury 
Department and the Internal Revenue 
Service conducted joint studies covering 
the entire code. This work continued 
intensively while Congress was in ad- 
journment between the 1st and 2d ses- 
sions, 

When the Congress convened for the 
second session, the committee started 
promptly to work in daily executive ses- 
sions on the preparation of the new code. 
The bill which was reported, H. R. 8300, 
is the first comprehensive revision of the 
Federal tax laws ever undertaken. Al- 
most 900 pages long, it is the largest 
piece of legislation ever enacted by the 
Congress. The bill was signed into law 
by the President on August 16, 1954. 
This legislation was referred to by the 
President as the cornerstone of his leg- 
islative program. It has been estimated 
that over 500,000 man-hours of work 
have been spent on the bill by the mem- 
bers of the committee and the technical 
experts who participated in its prepara- 
tion, 
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IL OTHER LEGISLATIVE WORK DURING THE FIRST 
SESSION 

Many of the bills which the commit- 
tee reported during the first session were 
enacted into law during the second ses- 
sion. 

A. TAX LEGISLATION 

H. R. 1: This bill provided for an in- 
dividual income-tax reduction for the 
calendar year 1953 by moving back by 6 
months the termination date of the in- 
dividual income tax increase imposed 
under the Revenue Act of 1951. The 
Revenue Act of 1951 provided an in- 
crease in individual income tax liability 
of about 11 percent of the then existing 
tax, or 9 percent of the income after tax, 
whichever was smaller. Under present 
law this increase terminated as of De- 
cember 31, 1953. Under H. R. 1 the ter- 
mination date would have been June 30, 
1953. This legislation was not consid- 
ered by the House of Representatives. 

Hy R. 62: This bill amends sections 371 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1939 so 
as to permit distilled spirits and wines 
rectified in bonded manufacturing ware- 
houses, class 6, and distilled spirits pro- 
duced in proof and bottled in such ware- 
houses, to be withdrawn therefrom with- 
out payment of duty or tax for shipment 
to Guam, American Samoa, Panama 
Canal Zone, or the Virgin Islands. 

This bill passed the House but was not 
acted on by the Senate. 

H. R. 157: This bill provided for the 
removal of the 20-percent excise tax on 
admissions to motion pictures if the 
principal amusement offered in connec- 
tion with such admission is the showing 
of motion pictures. 

This bill was passed by the House and 
the Senate but was killed by pocket veto. 
Note, however, that some excise tax re- 
lief was accorded to the motion-picture 
industry by H. R. 8224 enacted during 
the second session. 

H. R. 3370: This bill eliminates a hard- 
ship on taxpayers who served in the 
Armed Forces of the United States and 
acquired children in the Philippines by 
providing that such children, born or 
adopted prior to January 1, 1953, may be 
claimed as dependents by taxpayers who 
were members of the Armed Forces of 
the United States at the time the chil- 
dren were born or legally adopted. The 
provisions of this bill were incorporated 
into the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 

H. R. 4152: This bill extended for 1 
year the provisions of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1939 which excluded from 
taxable income the compensation of 
members of the Armed Forces of the 
United States received as the result of 
active service in combat zones, such as 
Korea, or hospitalized as the result of 
wounds, disease or injury incurred while 
serving in a combat zone. 

This bill became Public Law No. 213. 
Note that H. R. 8300 enacted a perma- 
nent provision which will continue this 
relief while the draft law is in effect. 

H. R. 4927: This bill amends section 
3656 (b) (1) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1939 so as to permit the accept- 
ance of uncertified checks in payment 
for stamp taxes. The result of the bill 
is that uncertified checks may be used 
in payment of all types of Internal Reve- 
nue taxes without regard to whether they 
are collectible by the use of stamps. 
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'This bill has passed the House but was 
not acted on by the Senate. Note that 
the substance of the bill was incorpo- 
rated into H. R. 8300. 

H. R. 4980. This bill provided that a 
person entitled to the drawback of taxes 
paid on distilled spirits used for desig- 
nated nonbeverage purposes can.elect in 
writing to file monthly claims and receive 
the refund on a monthly basis upon the 
filing of an appropriate bond. 

The bill became Public Law 283. 

H. R. 5257: This bill made applicable 
to the Trust Territories of the Pacific 
Islands the sections of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1939 which are derived from 
the Harrison Antinarcotic Act enacted in 
1914. The legislation in question is de- 
signed to provide for the orderly supply 
of narcotic drugs for medical purposes in 
the trust territories. 

This bill became Public Law 238. 

H. R. 5407: This bill extends from 8 to 
12 years the period during which certain 
distilled spirits may be retained in in- 
ternal revenue bonded warehouses before 
the payment of tax. 

The bill was passed by the House and 
reported by the Senate Finance Commit- 


tee. 

H. R. 5898: This bill provided for a 6- 
month extension of the excess profits tax 
as requested by the President so as to ex- 
tend until December 31, 1953, the period 
with respect to which the excess profits 
shall be effective at the full rate. 

The bill became Public Law 125. 

H. R. 6403: This bill provided for 
abatement of jeopardy assessments when 
jeopardy does not exist. 

The bill became Public Law 274. 

II. R. 6413: This bill provided that 
employees of the Federal Government 
subject to an income tax imposed by 
cities with a population of 500,000 or 
more persons shall pursuant to an agree- 


ment between the Secretary of the Treas- 


ury and the proper State authorities havé 
such city income taxes withheld from 
their pay. 

This bill was recommitted by the 
House. 

H. R. 6426. This bill, known as the 
Technical Changes Act of 1953, contained 
17 sections amending various provisions 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1939. 
Among the most important of these was 
a section eliminating the provision of the 
Code which permitted citizens of the 
United States to avoid United States in- 
come taxes upon amounts earned abroad 
if they remain absent from the United 
States for 17 out of 18 consecutive 
months, even though they did not acquire 
a foreign residence. Another provision 
of the bill permitted the amortization of 
farm grain storage facilities over a 5-year 
period. 

The Senate amended the bill so that 
citizens who remained abroad 17 out of 
18 months could retain as exempt income 
the first $20,000 earned abroad. 

The bill became Public Law 287. 

H. R. 6440: This bill extended the 
benefits of section 345 of the Internal 
Revenue Act of 1951 which abates the 
income tax on the income of trusts accu- 
mulated for the bencfit of servicemen 
who were subsequently killed on active 
duty between December 7, 1941, and Jan- 
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uary 1, 1948, to cases which, prior to the 
1951 legislation, had been adjudicated 
by the courts. 

This bill was reported by the Senate 
Finance Committee with amendments 
but was not passed by the Senate. 


B. TARIFF AND CUSTOMS LEGISLATION 


H. R. 222: This bill suspends for 2 
years the import duty imposed under 
paragraph 207 of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
as amended, on crude bauxite. 

The bill became Public Law 499. 

House Joint Resolution 293: This 
joint resolution would permit articles 
imported from foreign countries for the 
purpose of exhibition at the Washington 
State Third International State Fair, 
Seattle, Wash., to be admitted without 
payment of tariff or duties. 

The resolution became Public Law 185. 

H. R. 568: This bill extended until 
June 30, 1954, the suspension of the 
2-cents-per-pound import tax on copper 
imposed under section 3425 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1939. 

The bill became Public Law 4. 

H. R. 2763: This bill amends the Tariff 
Act of 1930 so as to provide for the 
assessment of duty and import tax on 
dowels of certain species of wood at the 
same rate applicable to lumber of the 
same species of wood and to provide for 
the duty-free entry of dowels not of cer- 
tain specific types of wood. 

The bill became Public Law 595. 

H. R. 3658: This bill continued for an 
additional 2 years the existing law which 
permits the entry of bona fide gifts that 
do not exceed $50 in value without the 
payment of duties or taxes, when such 
gifts are sent from abroad by members 
of the Armed Forces. 

The bill became Public Law 19. 

H. R. 3659: This bill continued until 
July 1, 1955, the existing law which 
allows the exemption from duty of per- 
sonal and household effects brought into 
the United States under Government 
orders, 

The bill became Public Law 20. 

H.R.5148: This bill continued the 
existing exemption of metal scrap from 
import duties and taxes for another year, 
until June 30, 1954, but excluding the 
zine scrap from the suspension unless 
such zinc scrap is imported under the 
terms of a written contract entered into 
prior to July 1, 1953. 

The bill became Public Law 221. 

H. R. 5534: This bill, as reported, 
would suspend for 1 year the duty upon 
silicon aluminum, or certain aluminum 
silicon, aluminum, aluminum scrap, or 
aluminum alloy. 

The bill did not pass the House. 

H. R. 5495: This bill, known as the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1953, 
extended until June 12, 1954, the author- 
ity of the President to enter into trade 
agreements, as requested by the Presi- 
dent, reduced from 1 year to 9 months 
the period within which the Tariff Com- 
mission must make its investigation and 
report on applications for relief under 
the escape clause, and established a 
temporary bipartisan commission to be 
known as the Commission on Foreign 
Economic Policy. 


The bill became Public Law 215. 
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H. R. 5561: This bill was designed to 
make it clear that chemically synthe- 
sized cocaine and other narcotic drugs 
are covered by existing provisions of 
law, and to the same extent, as are those 
narcotic drugs which are produced from 
natural sources. 

The bill became Public Law 240. 

H. R. 5877: This bill, known as the 
Custom Simplification Act of 1953, rep- 
resented a major overhaul and moderni- 
zation of the administrative and pro- 
cedural provisions of the customs law. 
It contained 24 sections designed to sim- 
plify customs operations, reduce both to 
the Government and to the public the 
expense and delay incident to customs 
administration, and eliminate certain 
inequities. 

The bill became Public Law 243. 

H. R. 5894: This bill proposed to 
amend the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1951 and certain other provi- 
sions of law in order to provide pro- 
tection for American workers, miners, 
farmers, and producers. 

The bill was recommitted by the vote 
of the House. 

H. R. 6465: This bill closed the loop- 
holes in the tariff laws by which foreign 
producers have avoided the import duty 
imposed for the protection of the do- 
mestic rubber-soled footwear industry. 

The bill became Public Law 479. 

H. R. 6548: This bill amended certain 
administrative provisions of the Tariff 
Act, as amended, with respect to the 
determination of value, the conversion 
of currency, and reentry of certain 
American metal products exported for 
further processing. 

The bill passed the House but was not 
acted on by the Senate. 

C. SOCIAL SECURITY AND RELATED LEGISLATION 


H. R. 2062: This bill permitted the 
coordination of the Wisconsin retire- 
ment fund with the Federal old-age and 
survivors insurance system by permit- 
ting members of the Wisconsin retire- 
ment fund, while retaining the protec- 
tion of that fund, to be covered by old- 
age and survivors insurance if the State 
so desires. 

The bill became Public Law 279. 

H. R. 4151: This bill provided for the 
extension until July 1, 1955, of the exist- 
ing wage credits with respect to the Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance system of 
individuals who have served in the ac- 
tive military and naval service of the 
United States since September 14, 1940. 

The bill became Public Law 269. 

H. R. 5173: This bill provided that 
the excess of collections from the Federal 
unemployment tax over unemployment 
compensation administrative expenses 
shall be used to establish and maintain 
a $200 million reserve in the Federal 
unemployment account. Under the bill 
this reserve is to be available for ad- 
vances to the States. The bill also pro- 
vided that the remainder of such excess 
collections shall be returned to the 
States. 

The bill became Public Law 567. 

H. R. 5303: This bill amended sections 
1606 and 1607 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1939 in order to permit unem- 
ployment insurance coverage under 
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State unemployment compensation laws 
for seamen employed on certain vessels 
Pah ig for the account of the United 


The bill became Public Law 196, 
D. OTHER LEGISLATION 


H. R. 5256: This bill provided for a 
System of judicial retirement for the 
judges of the Tax Court of the United 
States. It provided that a judge of the 
Tax Court may elect to retire with pay 
after serving for a period of 10 years 
and reaching the age of 70, or after 
Serving an aggregate of 18 years, or 
More. His retirement pay under the 
bill varies in proportion to his length 
Of service. Judges who elect to retire 
under the plan may be recalled at the 
discretion of the chief judge up to 90 
days of service annually. 

The bill became Public Law 219. 

H. R. 6287: This bill amends the Re- 
negotiation Act to extend the renegotia- 
tion authority to December 31, 1954. 
The present expiration date is December 
31, 1953. In addition, the bill provides 
three amendments dealing respectively 
with synthetic rubber, prime contracts 
for machine tools, and standard com- 
mercial articles. 

The bill passed both Houses of Con- 
gress and is now awaiting approval by 
the President. 

H. R. 6672: This bill provides for a 
temporary $6 billion increase in the 
Statutory debt limit, 

The bill became Public Law 686. 

In addition to the foregoing, the com- 
Mittee held 3 days of public hearings 
and heard 32 witnesses on H. R. 1417. a 
bill to provide for a graduated excise-tax 
rate on cigarettes in lieu of the present 
flat rate. However, the committee took 
no further action on this bill. 

Til. LEGISLATIVE WORK DURING THE SECOND 

SESSION 
A. TAX LEGISLATION 


H. R. 8300: This bill, constituting the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954, has been 
referred to above. s 

House Concurrent Resolution 263 and 
House Concurrent Resolution 268: These 
concurrent resolutions were designed to 
make certain technical and conforming 
changes relating to the enrollment of 
H. R. 8300. 

H. R. 8224: This bill granted excise- 
tax relief of $1 billion and removed cer- 
tain discriminatory features of the ex- 
Cise-tax provisions of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1939. Under the bill most 
excise-tax rates which were in excess 
of 10 percent were reduced to 10 percent, 

The bill became Public Law 324. 

B. TARIFF AND CUSTOMS LECISLATION 


H. R. 7709: This bill continues until 
the close of June 30, 1955, the suspen- 
Sion of certain import taxes on copper. 

The bill became Public Law 452. 

H. R. 8155: This bill continues until 
the close of June 30, 1955, the suspension 
of duties and import taxes on metal 
Scrap. The bill became Public Law 678, 

H. R. 8628: This bill amends the Tar- 
ET Act of 1930 to insure that crude sili- 
con carbide imported into the United 
Sraa will continue to be exempt from 

uty. 


The bill became Public Law 683. 
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H. R. 8932: This bill would reclassify 
dictaphones under the Tariff Act of 1930 
so that they will be dutiable as business 
machines rather than as musical instru- 
ments. 

The bill became Public Law 693. 

H. R. 9248: This bill provides for the 
deferment of the filing of a customs bond 
in connection with the entry of certain 
racing vehicles and craft brought into 
the United States to participate in non- 
purse-type races. 

The bill became Public Law 694. 

H. R. 9315: This bill provides for an 
18 months’ extension on a reciprocal 
basis of the period of the free entry of 
Philippine articles into the United 
States. 

The bill became Public Law 474. 

H. R. 9474: This bill extends the au- 
thority of the President to enter into 
trade agreements under section 350 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930 for a period of 1 
additional year. 

The bill became Public Law 464. 

H. R. 9666: This bill would change 
th> tariff classification of hardboard un- 
der present tariff law. The bill has 
passed the House. The Senate Finance 
Committee did not report the bill, but 
adopted a resolution directing the United 
States Tariff Commission to make a 
study of the hardboard industry and to 
report on the proper classification of 
hardboard on or before February 28, 
1955. 

H. R. 10009: This bill provides for the 
review of customs tariff schedules, im- 
proves procedures for the tariff classifi- 
cations of unenumerated articles, and 
makes other changes in the customs laws, 

This bill is awaiting approval by the 
President. 

House Joint Resolution 256: This joint 


resolution permits articles imported from 


foreign countries for the purpose of exhi- 
bition at the First International Instru- 
ment Congress and Exposition, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., to be admitted without pay- 
ment of tariff. 

The resolution became Public Law 481. 

House Joint Resolution 537: This joint 
resolution permits articles imported from 
foreign countries Yor the purpose of exhi- 
bition at the Washington State Fourth 
International Trade Fair, Seattle, Wash., 
to be admitted without payment of tariff. 

The resolution became Public Law 485. 

House Joint Resolution 545. This joint 
resolution permits articles imported from 
foreign countries for the purpose of exhi- 
bition of the International Trade Sample 
Fair, Dallas, Tex., to be admitted with- 
out payment of tariff. 

The resolution became Public Law 486. 

C. SOCIAL SECURITY AND RELATED LEGISLATION 


H. R. 9366: This bill constitutes an 
overall revision and liberalization of the 
social-security program. Among the 
amendments which it makes in present 
law are those which extend coverage un- 
der the old-age and survivors insurance 
program to 10.2 million additional per- 
sons, increase the benefits for those al- 
ready retired and those who will retire 
in the future, preserve the insurance 
rights of disabled individuals, and in- 
crease the amount of earnings permit- 
ted without loss of benefits. Aided by 
the extensive analysis made by its Sub- 
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committee on Social Security, the com- 
mittee held extensive public hearings 
and lengthy executive sessions in order 
carefully to consider this important leg- 
islation. 

The bill was approved by the President 
on September 1, 1954. 

H. R. 9707: This bill extends and im- 
proves the unemp!loyment-insurance sys- 
tem, It extends unemployment com- 
pensation coverage to millions of work- 
ers to whom this protection has not 
heretofore been ayailable. The bill is 
awaiting approval by the President, 

D. OTHER LEGISLATION 


S. 2605: This bill abolishes the offices 
of Assistant Treasurer and Assistant 
Register of the Treasury and provides 
an Under Secretary for Monetary Af- 
fairs and an additional Assistant Secre- 
tary in the Treasury Department. The 
bill became Public Law 516. 

S. 3447: This bill will amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code to permit the oral 
prescription to certain nonhabit-form- 
ing narcotic drugs. The bill is awaiting 
approval of the President. 

In addition to the foregoing the com- 
mittee held public hearings on H. R. 
8352, a bill which would have increased 
from $500 to $800 the additional ex- 
emption from customs duties allowed to 
residents under existing law thereby 
raising the total free entry privilege to 
$1,000. The committee took no further 
action on the bill. 

SUBCOMMITTEES 


The Committee on Ways and Means 
has four subcommittees. 

First. Subcommittee on Administra- 
tion of the Internal Revenue Laws: This 
subcommittee is composed of Congress- 
men Rosert W. KEAN, Republican, of 
New Jersey, chairman; THOMAS E. MAR- 
TIN, Republican, of Iowa; John W. 
Byrnes, Republican, of Wisconsin; AN- 
TONI N. SaptaK, Republican, of Connect- 
icut; Cec R. Krnc, Democrat, of Cali- 
fornia; THostas J. O’Brien, Democrat, of 
Illinois: and Hate Boccs, Democrat, of 
Louisiana. 

Since January 15, 1953, this subcom- 
mittee has held public hearings concern- 
ing revenue administration on 41 days, 
at which 73 witnesses testified. In 
preparation for these hearings and in 
the course of related studies, the sub- 
committee staff has interrogated 182 
witnesses in Washington and 7 other 
cities. 

The subcommittee's public hearings 
have dealt with four subjects: First, im- 
proper political influence in selection 
and promotion of Bureau of Internal 
Revenue personnel, in particular in the 
Alcohol and Tobacco Tax Division; sec- 
ond, interference by former high Treas- 
ury officials in disposition of tax cases 
for personal or political reasons; third, 
efforts by several taxpayers and their 
representatives, to “fix” tax cases and 
prevent tax fraud prosecutions through 
the exertion of influence on Bureau, 
Treasury, and Department of Justice of- 
ficials; and fourth, progress made by the 
Internal Revenue Service in implement- 
ing subcommittee recommendations for 
the improvement of the administration 
of the internal revenue laws. 
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Collateral studies by the subcommittee 
staff concerned the recent reorganiza- 
tion of the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
and the Tax Division of the Department 
of Justice. These studies, as well as an- 
alyses of many cases involving the prob- 
lems dealt with in public hearings, fur- 
nished material for the subcommittee’s 
concluding report. 

During the second session this sub- 
committee met in public and executive 
gession to receive the testimony of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue on 
the progress being made to improve the 
Internal Revenue Service. 

Second. Subcommittee on Social Se- 
curity: This subcommittee is composed 
of Congressman Car. T. Curtis, Repub- 
lican, of Nebraska, chairman; ANGIER L. 
Goopwin, Republican, of Massachusetts; 
Howard H. BAKER, Republican, of Ten- 
nessee; Tromas B. Curtis, Republican, 
of Missouri; JERE Coorrr, Democrat, of 
Tennessee; JohN D. DINGELL, Democrat, 
of Michigan; and WI BUR D. MILLS, Dem- 
ocrat, of Arkansas. 

The Subcommittee on Social Security 
carried out a study of the social security 
program and held extensive public hear- 
ings on the old-age and survivors’ insur- 
ance and public assistance programs. 

Third. Subcommittee on Unemploy- 
ment Insurance: This subcommittce is 
composed of Congressmen THOMAS A. 
JENKINS, Republican, of Ohio, chairman; 
Noan M. Mason, Republican, of Minois; 
Vicror A. Knox, Republican, of Michi- 
gan; James B. Urr, Republican, of Cali- 
fornia; Nose J. Grecory, Democrat, of 
Kentucky; Amr J. Forann, Democrat, of 
Rhode Island; and Herman P. EBERHAR- 
TER, Democrat, of Pennsylvania. 

In connection with unemployment in- 
surance, reference is made to the activi- 
ties of the full committee in regard to 
H. R. 5173 and H. R. 5303. 

Fourth. Subcommittee on Taxation of 
Life Insurance Companies: This sub- 
committee is composed of Congressmen 
Tuomas B. Curtis, Republican, of Mis- 
kouri, chairman; Vicror A. Knox, Re- 
publican, of Michigan; James B. UTT, 
Republican, of California; WILBUR 
Mitts, Democrat, of Arkansas: and 
Nosrx J. GREGORY; Democrat, of Ken- 
tucky. The subcommittee is conduct- 
ing a study of the problems involved in 
the treatment of life-insurance compa- 
nies for Federal income-tax purposes 
which are presently taxed under a tem- 
porary formula, The subcommittee has 
held numerous meetings with interested 
individuals and groups for the purpose 
of securing factual information. It is 
engaged in formulating various alterna- 
tive proposals for a permanent method 
of taxing life insurance companies which 
are to form the basis of public hearings 
at a future date. : 

OTITER ACTIVITIES 


As previously pointed out, H. R. 5495 
provided for the creation of a temporary 
“bipartisan Commission on Foreign Eco- 
nomic Policy. The Commission studied 
and reported on the subjects of inter- 
national trade and its enlargement con- 
sistent with a sound domestic econ- 
omy, our foreign economic policy, and 
the trade aspects of our national secu- 
rity and total foreign policy. Three 
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members of the Committee on Ways and 
Means were named as members of the 
Commission; viz.: Honorable DANIEL A, 
Reep, Republican, of New York; Honor- 
able Ricuarp M. Simpson, Republican, 
of Pennsylvania; and Honorable JERE 
Coorer, Democrat, of Tennessee. 
IN MEMORIAM 


With the death on July 24, 1954, of 
Representative A. Sidney Camp, of 
Georgia, the committee lost one of its 
ablest and most distinguished members 
who will long be remembered for his 
keen mind, devotion to duty, and judi- 
cial temperament. 


Senate Resolution 301 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON ¢ 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, within 
the next few days I shall prepare a docu- 
mentation supporting the bill of particu- 
lars which I have filed by way of amend- 
ment to Senate Resolution 301. I ask 
unanimous consent that my amendment 
to Senate Resolution 301 in the form of 
a bill of particulars, along with the docu- 
mentation material which I shall prepare 
in support of that amendment, be in- 
serted in the body of the final issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recor for this ses- 
sion of Congress. 


There being no objection, the matter 
referred to will be printed in the REC- 
.ORD, as follows: 

Senate Resolution 201 


(In the Senate of the United States, July 31, 
1954) 

Amendment intended to be proposed by 
Mr. Morse to the resolution (S. Res. 301) to 
censure the Senator from Wisconsin, Mr. 
McCantny, viz: 

On page 1, Unes 4 and 5, strike out the 
words “and such conduct is hereby con- 
demned.“, and insert in licu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “because the said Mr. McCarrny— 

“(a) declined to comply with a request 
made by letter on November 21, 1952, by the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Privileges 
and Elections of the Senate Committee on 
Rules and Administration, that he appear 
before the subcommittee to supply informa- 
tion concerning certain specific matters in- 
volving his activities as a Member of the 
Senate; 

“(b) unfairly accused his fellow Scnators 
GILLETTE, MONRONEY, HENDRICKSON, HAYDEN, 
and HENNINGS of Improper conduct in carry- 
ing out their duties as Senators; 

“(c) as chairman of a committee resortcd 
to abusive conduct in his interrogation of 
Gen. Ralph Zwicker, including a charge that 
General Zwicker was unfit to wear the uni- 
form, during the appearance of General 
Zwicker as a witness before the Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Government Operations 
on February 18, 1954; 

“(d) received and made use of confidential 
information unlawfully obtained from a doc- 
ument in executive files upon which docu- 
ment the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
had placed its highest classification; and 
offered such information to a lawfully con- 
stituted Senate subcommittee in the form 
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of a spurious document which he falsely 
asserted to the subcommittee to be ‘a letter 
from the FBI’; 

“(e) openly invited and incited employees 
of the Government to violate the law and 
their oaths of office by urging them to make 
available Information, including clnesified in- 
formation, which in the opinion of the 
employee would be of assistance to the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin in conducting his 
investigations, even though the supplying ef 
such information by the employee would be 
egal and in violation of Presidential order 
and contrary to the constitutional rights of 
the Chief Executive under the separation- 
of-powers doctrine; 

“(f) attempted to invade the constitution- 
al power of the President of the United States 
to conduct the foreign relations of the 
United States by carrying on negotiations 
with certain Greek shipowners in respect to 
foreign trade policies, even though the exec- 
utive branch of our Government had a few 
weeks previous!ty entered fnto an understand- 
ing with the Greck Government in respect 
to banning the flow of strategic materials to 
Communist countries; and 

“(g) permitted and ratified over a period 
of several months in 1953 and 1954 the abuse 
of senatorial privilege by Mr. Roy Cohn, chief 
counsel to the Permanent Investigations Sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations of which committee and 
subcommittee the junior Senator from Wis- 
consin is chairman, Mr. Cohn's abuse having 
been directed toward attempting to secure 
preferential treatment for Pyt. David Schine 
by the Department of the Army, at a time 
when the Army was under investigation by 
the committee. 

“Sec. 2, It is the sense of the Senate that 
such conduct is hereby condemned.” 


DOCUMENTATION. or Criancrs UNDER CONSID- 
ERATION BY THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON THE 
Resoivtion (S. Res. 301) To Censure SEN- 
ATOR JOSEPH R. MCCARTHY 
(Submitted by Senator Wayne Monstr) 


J appreciate the invitation tendered by the 
chairman of the select committee, on its be- 
half, to submit documentation of the charges 
contained in the amendment, in the nature 
of a bill of particulars, which I submitted to 
the resolution to censure Senator MCCARTHY. 

The original resolution and the amend- 
ments to it consist of allegations of miscon- 
duct and proposals for action to be taken by 
the Sennte. 

Implicit in the Senate’s action of August 2, 
1954, creating the select committee and re- 
ferring to it the resolution and amendments 
were instructions to the committee to do 
three things: 

(1) To determine whether the evidence 
supports the specific allegations that Senator 
McCanatuy has committed improper acts; 

(2) To recommend what action should be 
taken by the Senate to discipline Senator Mc- 
Carthy, if, as I believe it will, the evidence 
supports the allegations of improper con- 
duct; 

(3) To recommend to the Senate what ac- 
tion, in the committee opinion, should be 


taken to remedy the unwholesome situation 


that has developed over controversial inves- 
tigations. 

The committee has not invited comment 
upon the latter two tasks and I will not 
volunteer them, My views are a matter of 
record. 

I do not possess any special sources of in- 
formation, either as a Senator or as an in- 
dividual, as to the charges of misconduct 
brought against Senator McCarTuy by Sen- 
ators FLANDERS and FuLBRIGHT and me, The 
documentation which is hereby submitted 
is based upon data and testimony and the 
statements of Senator McCarty himscif 
which are contained in transcripts and a re- 
port of Senate committees and public state- 
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ments. This material is confined to the al- 
tions of misconduct contained In the bill 
Particulars of my amendment to Senate 
Resolution 301, In some instances those 
Allegations are the same or similar to the 
Allegations made by the Senator from Ver- 
Mont and the Senator from Arkansas. 
material is submitted with the hope 
that it will be of assistance to the commitee 
155 discharging its duties and will expedite 
work, 
Respectfully submitted. ` 
WAYNE MORSE, 
United Statcs Senator. 
(Copies to an members of select commit- 
Senator Josera MCCARTHY. ) 
COMMITTEE ITEM I 


Incidents of contempt of the Senate or a 
lona torlal committee, referred to in the fol- 
ng: 
Mee Amendment proposed by Mr. Funurgtcer 
the resolution (S. Res, 301) to censure the 
Senator from Wisconsin, Mr. MCCARTHY, viz: 

(3) Although repeatedly invited to testify 

a committee of this Senate headed by the 

nator from Iowa, the junior Senator from 

conson denounced the committee and 
contemptuously refused to comply with its 
request.“ 

B. Amendment proposed by Mr. Morse to 
the resolution (S. Res. 301) to censure the 
venator from Wisconsin, Mr. MCCARTHY, viz: 

(a) Declined to comply with a request made 
letter on November 21, 1952, by the chatr- 
Man of the Subcommittee on Privilegds and 
ections of the Senate Committee on Rules 
and Administration, that he appear before 
the subcommittee to supply information 
Concerning certain specific matters involving 
8 activities as a Member of the Senate.” 
C. Amendment proposed by Mr. FLANDERS 
the resolution (8. Res. 301) to censure 
the Senator from Wisconsin, Mr. MCCARTHY, 
viz: “(17) He has continued to show his 
Contempt for the Senate by failing to ex- 
Plain in any manner the six charges con- 
tained in the Hennings-Hayden-Hendrickson 
report which was filed in January 1953. This 
involves his bank transactions, possible in- 
Come-tax evasions, and the Lustron deal. 
The taint persists until he satisfactorily ex- 
Plains these matters, which he refused to do, 
Although Invited six times to appear, during 
the g2d Congress.” 
Documentation 


Report of the Subcommittee on Privileges 
and Elections to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, United States Senate, pur- 
suant to Senate Resolution 187 and Senate 
Resolution 304. 

Summary of facts 


1. On August 6, 1951, Senate Resolution 
187 was introduced in the Senate by Senator 
William Benton of Connecticut. The reso- 
lution called for an investigation of Senator 
Josep McCarTuy’s participation in the 1950 
Maryland senatorial general election and 
“such investigation with respect to his other 
Acts since his election to the Senate, as may 
be appropriate to enable such committee 
to determine whether or not it should initi- 
Ate action with a view toward the expulsion 
from the United States Senate of the said 
Senator Joseru R. MCCARTHY.” ‘The resolu- 
tion was referred by the President of the 
Senate to the Senate Committee on Rules 
und Administration and, in turn, to its Sub- 
Committee on Privileges and Elections for 
Consideration, (Report, p. 1, appendix, pp. 
59-60.) 

2. By letter of September 17, 1951, Senator 
y informed Senator Guy GILLETTE, 
Chairman of the subcommittee, that he pro- 
Posed to cross-examine witnesses “who ap- 
Pear to ask for my expulsion because of my 
exposure of Communists in Government.” 
(Appendix, p. 60.) 2 

3. By letters of September 25 and October 
1, 1951, Senator GILLETTE advised Senator 
McCarry that cross-examination of wit- 
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nesses before the subcommittee would be 
limited to subcommittee members. Senator 
GILLETTE also stated: 

“It is hoped that if you desire to appear 
and make any statement in connection with 
this matter, that a time can be fixed before 
the 10th of October. I should be glad to 
have your comment relative to a convenient 
time for you if you desire to come before us.“ 
(Appendix, p. 61.) 

4. By letter of October 4, 1951, Senator 
McCartHy acknowledged the letter from 
Senator Grcterre, stating as follows: 

“This is to acknowledge receipt of your 
letter of October 1 in which you offer me an 
opportunity to appear before your committee 
and answer Senator Benton's charges. 

“Frankly, Guy, I have not and do not in- 
tend to even read, much less answer, Benton's 
smear attack, I am sure you realize that 
the Benton type of material can be found 
in the Dally Worker almost any day of the 
week and will continue to flow from the 
mouths and pen of the camp followers as 
long as I continue my fight against Com- 
munists In Government.” (Appendix, pp. 
61-62.) 

5. By letter of December 21, 1951, Senator 
Gn. KTM advised Senator McCarrny (in 
part): 

“As I have told you before, if you care to 
appear before the subcommittee, we should 
be glad to make the necessary arrangements 
as to time and piace. Your letter and this 
reply will be made available to the members 
of the subcommittee by copy and you will be 
promptly advised as to what action the sub- 
committee decided to take. 

“In the meantime, as I have stated above 
in this letter, I shall be glad to confer with 
you personally as to matters concerning our 
staff and its work." (Appendix, pp. 65-66.) 

6. On April 8, 1952, Senator HAYDEN, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Rules and Admiu- 
istration, introduced on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, Senate Resolution 300 (exhibit 14 at p. 
68 of report), which recited a charge by 
Senator McCartuy “that the subcommittee 
lacked jurisdiction to investigate such acts 
of the Senator from Wisconsin |Mr. Mc- 
CartHy]| as were not connected with election 
campaigns" and which stated the purpose of 
the resolution to be as follows; 

“Now, therefore, to determine the proper 
jurisdiction of the Committee on Rules and 
Administration and to express the confidence 
of the Senate in its committee in their con- 
sideration of Senate Resolution 187, it being 
understood that the following motion is 
made solely for this test and that the adop- 
tion of the resolution is opposed by the Mem- 
bers on whose behalf it is submitted, be it 

“Resolved, That the Committee on Rules 
and Administration be, and it hereby is, dis- 
charged from the further consideration of 
Senate Resolution 187.“ (Report, p. 5, ap- 
pendix pp. 68-69.) 

7. On April 10, 1952, the Senate voted om 
Senate Resolution 300, and, by a vote of 60-0 
upheld the jurisdiction of the Senate Sub- 
committee on Privileges and Elections to 
continue its investigation of Senator Mc- 
Cartuy and confirmed its confidence in the 
honesty and integrity of the Members of the 
subcommittee, (Report, p. 6.) 

8. On April 10, 1952, Senator McCarTuy 
introduced Senate Resolution 304 to investi- 
gate Senator Benton of Connecticut. The 
resolution requested the Committee on Rules 
and Administration of the United States 
Senate to make such tnvestigation of Senator 
Benton's 1950 senatorial campaign funds 
and other activities, and his associates, as 
the committee deemed necessary In order to 
recommend action to the Senate. (Report, 

. 5.) 
X 9. On May 7, 1952, Senator GILLETTE, as 
chairman of the subcommittee, wrote Sena- 
tor MCCARTHY: 

“My Dear Senator: The Subcommittee on 
Privileges and Elections in executive session 
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this, morning voted to hold public hearings 
on Senate Resolution 187 which was intro- 
duced in the Senate by Senator William 
Benton of Connecticut on August 6, 1951, and 
was thereafter referred to this subcommittee 
for action, 

“It was further decided that the hearings 
are to begin on Monday, May 12, and that the 
first charge to be heard will be Senator 
Benton's ‘Case No. 2,’ wherein it was alleged 
that you had improperly received a fee 
of $10,000 in 1948 from the Lustron Corp. 
for an article on housing which was included 
in on advertising booklet published by that 
company, Wee 

The subcommittee has not yet determin 
the order of witnesses for this first case but 
we expect to do so by Friday after consulta- 
tion with the statt. 

“In the meantime I do wish to extend to 
you the opportunity to appear at the hear- 
ings for the purpose of presenting testimony 
relating to this charge. The hearings in this 
case will probably continue for several days 
and we shall make whatever arrangements 
for your appearance are most convenient for 
you." (Appendix, pp. 79-80.) 

10. By two letters dated May 8, 1952, 
addressed to Senator GILLETTE, Senator Mo- 
CarTHY acknowledged the invitation to ap- 
pear before the subcommittee, In one letter 
Senator Mecaarur discussed the Lustron 
case, In the other he discussed his resolu- 
tion calling for an investigation of Senator 
Benton. (Appendix, pp. 80-82). 

11. On May 10, 1952, Senator GILLETTE 
again wrote Senator Mecanrnr. His letter 
stated in part: 

“You will note from my letter of the 7th 
that I stated in the concluding paragraph ‘I 
shall extend to you the opportunity to appear 
at the hearings for the purpose of presenting 
testimony relating to this charge. The hear- 
ings in this case will probably continue for 
several days and we shall make whatever 
arrangements for your appearance are most 
convenient for you.’ 

“The subcommittee, in determining its 
further action relative to the Benton resolu- 
tion, decided to take up the charges one by 
one and, if additional evidence was desired 
in addition to the staff report that was before 
us, that the subcommittee would undertake 
to develop further testimony where it seemed 
desirable to do so, At their meeting on May 
7 the subcommittee concluded that they 
wished to take some additional testimony 
with reference to charge No. 2 and fixed next 
Monday, May 12, as the date for the hearing, 
at which witnesses under them could be 
heard. 

“It seemed the courteous thing to do to 
invite you to attend so you could have full 
opportunity to present additional evidence 
or, at a later period, to present any evidence 
you might wish to make available to us in 
refutation or explanation of any evidence 
which you adduced at the hearing. That 
was the purpose of my letter to you and you 
were assured that the opportunity will con- 
tinue to be yours to present such matter as 
you wish to present to us in connection with 
this hearing and to attend, if you desire to 
do so.” (Appendix, p. 83.) 

12. On June 9, 1952, Senator GILLETTE ad- 
vised Senator McCartuy that he had “fixed 
this Thursday, 10 a. m., for you to present 
a statement to us relative to your resolution 
concerning Senator BENTON.” Senator GIL- 
LETTE stated that hearings would be held in 
room 104B (Senate Office Building). (Ap- 
pendix, p. 86.) 

13. By letter of June 11, 1952, Senator Mc- 
CartHy advised Senator GriLerrEe that he 
would be unable to attend the hearing on 
Thursday, and that he would be “tied up“ 
Monday and Tuesday of the following week. 
(Appendix, p. 86.) 

14. In a letter dated Juno 12, 1952, ad- 
dressed to Senator GILLETTE, Senator Mo- 
Cartuy stated: 
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“This win confirm our conversation on the 
Senate floor that I will be available either 
Thursday or Friday of next week to appear 
before your committee. As I told you on the 
floor, it may be extremely difficult for me to 
appear on Wednesday. I understand from 
our conversation that Benton wants to be 
present but will be unabie to appear Thurs- 
day or Friday. 

“Under the circumstances, it will be per- 
fectly agreeable to me to appear Saturday, if 
mecessary. There is also the remote possi- 
bility that I may be able to meet with your 
committee Wednesday, although I doubt it 
very much at this time.” (Appendix, p. 87.) 

15. By letter of June 18, 1932, Senator 
Guerre advised Senator McCarthy that he 
had ordered a meeting of the subcommittee 
to be held on Monday, June 23, at 10 a. m., 
and that the subcommittee would at that 
time receive from Senator McCantuy a sub- 
stantiation of the charges contained in 8. 
Res. 304. (Appendix, p. 87.) X 

16. By letter of June 19, 1952, Senator Mc- 
Cartny advised Senator GILLETTE that It was 
necessary that he. Senator MCCARTHY, ap- 
pear in court in Syracuse, N. Y., on Monday, 
June 23. (Appendix, p. 88.) 

17. By letter of June 20, 1952, Senator GIL- 
LETTE advised Senator McCartny, “We will 
consult your convenience as to the fixing 
of another date for hearing you on your reso- 
lution which pertains to Senator Benton.” 
(Appendix, p. 91.) 

18. By letter of June 23, 1952, Senator GIL- 
LETTE advised Senator McCartHy that he 
would expect to hear from Senator McCar- 
THY on his return from Syracuse. (Appen- 
dix, p. 92.) . 

19. Senator GILLETTE received a letter dated 
June 24, 1952, from Mary B. Driscoll, secre- 
tary to Senator MCCARTHY, stating that Sen- 
ator McCarTHy “suggests a date be set far 
enough in advance so that all concerned 
will have ample time to arrange their sched- 
ules and so that no excuse can be made to 
postpone this hearing any longer.” The let- 
ter referred to a hearing on Senate Resolu- 
tion 304. The letter concluded, “Senator 
McCarrny will be available for this purpose 
on July 3.“ (Appendix. p. 92.) { 

20. On June 25, 1952; Senator Gr 

tent the following telegram to Senator Me- 
CARTHY: 

“Re your letter June 24, signed by your 
secretary, Mary Driscoll, I have acted on your 
suggestion and fixed July 3, 10 a. m., as the 
time to hear your testimony on your Reso- 
lution No. 304. The place will be Senate 
Caucus Room and you will receive card con- 
firming this in due time.” (Appendix, p. 
93.) 

21. By letter of July 1, 1952, Senator Mc- 
Canrnr advised the subcommittee in part as 
follows: 

“I understand you want additional mate- 
rial to implement that contained in the 
resolution prescnted on Benton. I shall ap- 
pear in accordance with your request. How- 
ever, I want it definitely understood that 
I have never requested, nor do I now re- 
quest, the opportunity of appearing before 
your committee on the Benton matter. 1 
feel that your committee was given ample 
Jeads in my resolution if you cared to con- 
duct the same kind of investigation of Ben- 
ton that you conducted of MCCARTHY. 

“I am far too busy with more important 
matters to waste much time on Benton. 
However, in view of your request, I shall 
appear and try to give you such material on 
Benton as is available to me without making 
a detailed investigation of his case. If an 
Investigation is to be made, it will have to 
be made by your stafl as they did in my case.“ 
(Appendix, p. 93.) 

22. On September 10, 1952, Senator GIL- 
LETTE wrote to Senator Harven, suggesting 
that in view of the resignation of Senator 
WELKER from the subcommittee, the mem- 
bership of the subcommittee be reduced to 
three members. Senator GILLETTE tendered 
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his resignation from the subcommittee. 
(Appendix, p. 95.) 

23. On November 7, 1952, Mr. Paul J. 
Cotter, chief counsel for the subcommittee, 
sent the following letter to Senator Mc- 
CARTHY: 

“Dear SENATOR McCartuy: In connection 
with the consideration by the Subcommittee 
on Privileges and Elections of Senate Reso- 
lution 187, introduced by Senator Benton on 
August 6, 1951, as well as the ensuing in- 
vestigation, I have been instructed by the 
subcommittee to invite you to appear before 
said subcommittee in executive session. In- 
sofar as possible, we would like to respect 
your wishes as to the date on which you will 
appear. However, the subcommittee plans to 
be available for this purpose during the week 
beginning November 17, 1952. 

“It will be appreciated if you will advise 
me at as early a date as possible of the 
day you will appear, in order that the sub- 
committee may arrange its plans accord- 
ingly.” (Appendix, p. 96.) 

24. The following telegram was sent to 
Senator McCartity, apparently on November 
14, the day on which the subcommittee re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Ray Kiermas, ad- 
ministrative assistant to Senator MCCARTHY 
(see letter in appendix, p. 98): 

“Reference is made to our letter of No- 
vember 7 again inviting you to appear before 
this subcommittee and to the reply of your 
administrative assistant received today. You 
are advised that this committee does not 
consider the aforementioned letter of your 
assistant to be an adequate or satisfactory 
answer. This committee desires an oppor- 
tunity to examine you under oath to clarify 
if possible certain questions that have been 
raised from facts at hand, particularly with 
respect to your intricate financial trans- 
actions and certain of your activities. Your 
continued refusal to carry out the instruc- 
tions of the United States Senate would 
appear to present a conscious disregard by 
you for the Senate’s authority and a desire to 
prevent a disclosure of the facts. Failure 
to receive a reply by return wire that you will 
appear before this committee in executive 
session no later than November 20 can only 
be construed as a final refusal to testify 
under oath before this committee. 

“Tuomas C. HENNINGS, 
“Chairman, Subcommittee on 
“Privileges and Elections.” 

(Report, p. 99.) 

25. On November 21, 1952, Senstor 
THomas C. HENNINGS, who had succeeded 
Senator GILLETTE as chairman of the sub- 
committee, addressed a letter to Senator 
McCartuy which stated in part: 

“Dear Senator MCCARTHY: Ag you will 
recall, on September 25, 1951, May 7, 1952, 
and May 10, 1952, this subcommittee in- 
vited Jeo to appear before it to give testi- 
mony relating to the investigation pursua 
to Senate Resolution 187.” £ 5 * 

The letter contained a copy of the Novem- 
ber 7 letter to Senator MCCARTHY, together 
with the following communication received 
by the subcommittee on November 14, 1952, 
dated November 10, 1952: 

“Dean Mr. Correr: Inasmuch as Senator 
McCartny is not now in Washington, I am 
taking the liberty of acknowledging receipt 
of your letter of November 7. 

“I have just talked to the Senator over 
the telephone and he does not knew just 
when he will return to Washington. It 
presently appears that he will not be avail- 
able to appear before your committee dur- 
ing the time you mention. However, he 
did state that if you will let him know just 
what information you desire, he will be glad 
to try to be ot help to you. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“Ray KIermas, 
“Administrative Assistant to Sen- 
ator McCarthy.” 

The letter signed by Senator HENNINGS 

further stated in part: 
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“Pursuant to your request, as transmitted 
to us through Mr. Kiermas, we are advising 
you that the subcommittee desires to make 
inquiry with respect to the following 
matters: 

“(1) Whether any funds collected or re- 
ceived by you and by others on your behalf 
to conduct certain of your activities, in- 
cluding those relating to communism, were 
ever diverted and used for other purporcs 
inuring to your personal advantage. 

"(2) Whether you, at any time, used your 
Official position as a United States Senator 
and as a member of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, the Joint Housing Com- 
mittee, and the Senate Investigations Com- 
mittee to obtain a $10,000 fee from the 
Lustron Corp., which company was then 
almost entirely subsidized by agencies un- 
der the jurisdiction of the very committees 
of which you were a member. 

“(3) Whether your activities on behalf of 
certain special interest groups, such as 
housing, sugar, and China, were motivated 
by self-interest. 

“(4) Whether your activities with respect 
to your senatorial campaigns, particularly 
with respect to the reporting of your fi- 
nancing and your activities relating to the 
financial transactions with, and subsequent 
employment of, Ray Kiermas involved viola- 
tions of the Federal and State Corrupt 
Practices Acts. 

“(5) Whether loan or other transactions 
which you had with the Appleton State Bank, 
of Appleton, Wis., Involved violations of tax 
and banking laws. 

“(6) Whether you used close associates and 
members of your family to secrete receipts, 
income, commodity and stock speculations, 
and other financial transactions for ulterior 
motives. 

“We again assure you of our desire to give 
you the opportunity to testify, in executive 
session of the Subcommittee, as to the fore- 
going matters. The 82d Congress expires in 
the immediate future and the subcommittee 
must necessarily proceed with dispatch in 
making its report to this Congress. To that 
end, we respectfully urge you to arrange to 
come before us on or before November 25, 
and thus enable us to do our conscientious 
best in the interests of the Senate and our 
obligation to complete our work. We would 
thank you to advise us immediately, so that 
we may plan accordingly.” (Appendix, pp. 
98-99.) 

26. By letter of December 1, 1952, Senator 
McCartHy acknowledged the letter of 
November 21 sent to him by Senator HEN- 
NINGS. Senator McCarrny's letter to Senator 
HENNINGS questioned the honesty of the sub- 
committee, stated that Senator MCCARTHY 
would “ordinarily not dignify” the subcom- 
mittee by answering the letter of November 
21, and further stated in part: 

“However, I decided to give you no excuse 
to claim in your report that I refused to give 
you any facts. For that reason you are being 
informed that the answer to the six Insulting 
questions in your letter of November 21 is 
No,“ (Appendix, p. 102.) 

The foregoing itemization presents only 
the essential facts dealing with the charges 
under this heading. A fully rounded ac- 
count is contained in the subcommitte’s re- 
port. 

Conclusion 

By continued failure to appear before a 
competent subcommittee of the Senate, cul- 
minating in his failure to respond to the 
request of November 21, 1952 to appear and 
testify on charges of irregularity against him, 
the Senator from Wisconsin did not dis- 
charge his duties as a Senator and should be 
censured therefor. 

COMMITTEE ITEM TI 

Incidents of encouragement of United 
States employees to violate the law and their 
oaths of office or executive orders, referred to 
in the following: 
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A. Amendment proposed by Mr. FULBRIGHT 
to the resolution (S. Res. 301) to censure the 
Senator from Wisconsin, Mr. McCarty, viz: 
“(5) The junior Senator from Wisconsin 
Openly, in a public manner before nation- 
Wide television, invited and urged employees 
of the Government of the United States to 
violate the law and their oaths of office.” 

B. Amendment proposed by Mr. Morse to 
the resolution (S. Res. 301) to censure the 
Senator from Wisconsin, Mr. MCCARTHY, viz: 
“(e) Openly invited and incited employees 
of the Government to violate the law and 
their oaths of office by urging them to make 
Available information, including classified in- 
formation, which in the opinion of the em- 
Ployees could be of assistance to the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin in conducting his 
investigations, even though the supplying of 
Such information by the employee would be 
illegal and in violation of Presidential order 
and contrary to the constitutional rights of 
the Chief Executive under the separation- 
of-powers doctrine.” 

C. Amendment proposed by Mr. FLANDERS 
to the resolution (S. Res. 301) to censure the 
Senator from Wisconsin, Mr. MCCARTHY, viz: 
(14) He has publicly incited Government 
employees to violate their security oaths and 
Serve as his personal informants, thus tend- 
ing to break down the orderly chain of com- 
mand in the civil service, as well as violating 
the security provisions of the Government.” 


Documentation 


1. Hearings before the Special Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations of the Committee 
on Government Operations, United States 
Senate, 83d Congress, 2d session, pursuant to 
Senate Resolution 189 (printed). 

2. Stenographic transcript of hearings, 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations 
of the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, United States Senate. (Transcript 
used where printed hearings not available. 
When used, date of testimony will be indi- 
cated for convenience in matching material 
when printed hearings become avallable.) 


SUMMARY OF FACTS 


1. On May 5, 1954, when Senator MCCARTHY 
Was questioned by Mr. Joseph Welch, special 
counsel for the Army, regarding the source 
from which he obtained a classified docu- 
ment, which is further described in the docu- 
mentation to committee item III, he replied 
in part: 

“Senator McCarTHY. Mr. Welch, I think I 
made it very clear to you that neither you 
nor anyone else will ever get me to violate 
the confidence of loyal people in this Gov- 
ernment who give me information about 
Communist infiltration. I repeat, you will 
not get their names, you will not get any 
information which will allow you to identity 
them so that you or anyone else can get their 
Jobs.“ (Hearing, pt. 20, pp. 767-768.) 

2. The following are excerpts from state- 
ments made by Senator McCartuy before the 
subcommittee on May 27, 1954: 

“Senator McCarruy. Mr. Chairman, in view 
of Senator McCLEeLLan’s statement and his 
request, I would like to make it clear that I 
think that the oath which every person in 
this Government takes, to protect and de- 
tend this country against all enemies, for- 
elgn and domestic, that oath towers far above 
any presidential secrecy directive. And I 
will continue to receive information such as 
I received the other day. In view of Sena- 
tor McCLe.ian’s statement that he feels that 
it is a crime for someone to give me infor- 
mation about traitors in Government, I am 
dutybound not to give the Senator the names 
of those informants.” (Transcript, vol. 22, 
P. 3915.) 

“Senator McCarrny. May I say that that 
will be my policy. There is no power on 
earth that can change that. 

“Again, I want to compliment the individ- 
uals who have placed their oaths to defend 
the country against enemies, and certainly 
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Communists are enemies, aboye and beyond 
any presidential directive. And none of 
them, none of them, will be brought before 
any grand jury because of any information 
that I give. If any administration wants to 
indict me for receiving and giving the Amer- 
ican people information about communism, 
they can just go right ahead and do the in-, 
dicting.” (Transcript, vol. 22, p. 3916.) 

. * * * . 
“Senator McCartuy. * * * 
“I am at this point deeply concerned to 

find my two Democrat colleagues in effect 
notifying the 2 million people who work for 
this Government that they think it is a 
crime for those employees to give the chair- 
man of an investigating committee evidence 
of Communist infiltration, treason. I think 
that wlll serve to discourage them. As far 
as I am concerned, I would like to notify 
those 2 million Federal employees that I feel 
it is their duty to give us any information 
which they have about graft, corruption, 
communism, treason, and that there is no 
loyaity to a superior officer which can tower 
above and beyond thelr loyalty to their coun- 
try.” (Transcript, vol. 22, p. 3918.) 

. . > . . 

3. The following are excerpts from state- 
ments made by Senator McCartHY before 
the subcommittee on May 28, 1954: 

“Senator McCartny. * * * 

“If I am wrong, I would like to get the 
committee's advice on that. I still advise 
all of those employees that anything they 
have given me in confidence will be treated 
in confidence.” (Transcript, vol. 23, pp. 4260- 


4261.) 
* e . . i. 

“Senator McCartHY, * * * 

“May I say in answer to Senator JACKSON— 
he says that J. Edgar Hoover—it is odd how 
J. Edgar Hoover is used as a shield for some 
of our friends—that J. Edgar Hoover said it 
would be a violation of law to give informa- 
tion to unauthorized people. 

“Of course that is true. But Senator 
JACKSON knows that the chairman of a com- 
mittee, a committee set under the Reor- 
ganization Act to get all the information 
from the executive, is not an unauthorized 
person. 

„ Senator McCOLELLAN talked about 
the indiscriminate handing out of informa- 
tion. We are not talking about that. We 
are talking about Federal employees giving 
the chairman of a committee, which has 
been set up to investigate the executive— 
that was made very clear in the Reorganiza- 
2 Act— that chairman getting informa- 

n. 

“» © èI hope my Democrat friends will 
finally, at long jast, agree with me that we 
should not try to punish the loyal Federal 
employees who say, ‘I will not protect any 
crookedness, any dishonesty in Government, 
merely because my boss or someone else takes 
a “secret” stamp and stamps it on a docu- 
ment.’ If we can do that, I think we can 
perform a great service. 


May I say, Mr. Chairman, the reason I 
have taken so much time on this is because 
I do want to make it very, very clear to all of 
the Federal employees, as I have said before, 
that there is no power on earth which will 
force me to disclose the names of individuals 
who are respecting their oath, their oath to 
defend this United States against all ene- 
mies, foreign and domestic, and giving the 
head of a committee Information.” (Tran- 
script, vol. 23, pp. 4269-4271.) 

. . . * * 

4. The following are excerpts from a col - 
loquy between Senator McCartTuy and Sena- 
tor MCCLELLAN which took place in the 
hearings before the subcommittee on June 
1, 1954: 

“Senator McCiettan, * * * 


“I do take this position, that I am talk- 
ing about classified information, If the Sen- 
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ator has a right, as chairman of this com- 
mittee or as a United States Senator, to 
have the secret files of this Government, the 
classified files, dealing with the security of 
this country, to have them pilfered, and the 
documents given to him, then I say it will 
destroy the security system that protects 
this country at this hour.” (Transcript, vol. 
24, p. 4433.) r 
. * . * . 

„Senator McCarTHy. * 9 * 

“I pointed out, Mr. Chairman, previously 
that as chairman of the Investigating Com- 
mittee I have no choice, under the Reorgan- 
ization Act I have the duty, but to examine 
and expose any wrongdoing in the executive 
branch, 

“I pointed out that you cannot hide wrong- 
doing behind a stamp of secrecy. Let's not 
bring J. Edgar Hoover into this. J. Edgar 
Hoover made no decision as to whether or 
not these documents could be made public. 
That was made by the Attorney General. 

“Let me finsh, please. I didn't interrupt 
you, Senator MCCLELLAN. 

“I want to make it very clear that while I 
am chairman of the committee, I will receive 
evidence of wrongdoing, graft, corruption, 
treason, from any Government employee who 
will give that to me. I feel those Govern- 
ment employees have a high duty to do 
that. They all take an oath, as I recall, to 
defend this Nation against all enemies, for- 
eign and domestic. 

“I believe that oath towers far above any 
loyalty to a superior officer who might be 
jalled if they give us the facts.” (Transcript, 
vol. 24. p. 4498.) 

. . ~ . . 

“Senator McOarTHY. Let me say this: If a 
Presidential directive, one I think mistakenly 
made, unwisely made—I don't think this 
Congress is bound by any Presidential direc- 
tive of - When Truman wrote his 
blackout order in 1948 which protected the 
Alger Hisses in the Government, I thought 
he was making a grievous error. When Pres- 
ident Eisenhower, whom I respect greatly, 
passed his secrecy order which went far 
beyond the Truman order, I thought he was 
making a grievous error and I felt he was 
not entitied to do it. 

May I say, Senator, just for your benefit, 
Iam not setting myself above any law. I feel 


that I have an oath as a Senator, an oath as 


the chairman of an investigating commit- 
tee. That oath binds me to get information 
of wrongdoing in government. I feel that 
there is no valid directive of any kind which 
can say that, as chairman of the committee, 
I must not do that. 

“If the Congress passes a law and the Pres- 
ident signs it, saying the chairmen of these 
investigating committees must not get in- 
formation of wrongdoing, that the American 
people must not know what is going on, that 
the American people must not hear of trea- 
son, that they must not hear of graft and 
corruption, if we pass that law and it is made 
a law, then there is nothing I can do except 
abide by it. But, Senator, I just will not 
abide by any secrecy directive of anyone. I 
think you and I have seen and will see Pres- 
idents come and go.” (Transcript, vol. 24, 
pp. 4446-4447.) 

5. The following are excerpts from a col- 
loquy between Senator McCartuy and Sena- 
tor Symmvcron which took place in the hear- 
ings before the subcommittee on June 16, 
1954: 

“Senator SYMINGTON. Senator MCCARTHY, 
as I see it, based on your own words, if a man 
or if an employee of the Army gave an un- 
authorized person secret, top secret, or confi- 
dential material, would that be a violation 
of the Espionage Act? 

“Senator McCartHuy. An unauthorized per- 
son, yes. I believe, Senator, however, to get 
a conviction for a violation of the Espionage 
Act, the information would have to be of 
such a nature that it would be of benefit to 
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anenemy. But essentially, I think that you 
are correct in that. 

“Senator Symincton. Thank you. That 
act, as I read it, makes it a felony punishable 
by a fine up to $10,000 and by a jail sentence 
up to 10 years for any person having control 
of classified documents who divulge them 
to an unauthorized person; is that correct? 

“Senator McCartHy. You are speaking 
about the McCarran Act. I think that is the 
penalty provided in the McCarran Act, an ex- 
cellent act. 

“Senator Symincton. United States Code, 
Annotated, title XVIII, Crime and Criminal 
Procedures, 701-1698, paragraph 703.“ 
(Transcript, vol. 35, p. 6983.) 

6. The following are excerpts from a col- 
loquy between Senator McCarTrHy and Sena- 
tor McCLeLLan which took place in the hear- 
ings before the subcommittee on June 16, 
1954: 

“Senator McCartuy. I think you are com- 
pletely wrong, Senator. I don’t think any 
Government employee can deny the people 
the right to know what the facts are by using 
a rubber stamp and stamping something 
secret“. (Transcript, vol. 35, p. 7013.) 

. . * > . 

“Senator McCarTrHy. Senator, may I make 
it very clear so there is no question about it: 
Regardless of who tries to sustain me or vice 
versa, while I am chairman of the committee 
I will receive all the information I can get 
about wrongdoing in the executive branch. 
I will give that information to the American 


: pie, . . . 


“Senator McCarTHy. And I will protect 
anyone who gives me that information.” 
(Transcript, vol. 35, p. 7014.) 

7. The following are excerpts from a col- 
loquy between Senator McCartay and 
Senator SYMINGTON which took place in the 
hearings before the subcommittee on June 
16, 1954: 

“Senator SYMINGTON. Regardless of in- 
structions from his superior, anybody can 
decide themselves, regardless of the classi- 
fication of a document, if they believe that 
it is wrong, whatever their superior does, 
therefore they have the right to tell it toa 
congressional committee, is that right? 

“Senator McCartuy. Senator, so there is 
no question, let me repeat again, anyone 
who has evidence of wrongdoing, has not 
only the right but the duty to bring that 
evidence to a congressional committee.” 
(Transcript, vol. 35, p. 7037.) 

8. The following are answers given by 
Benator McCartHY to questions asked him 
by Mr. Welch in the hearing before the sub- 
committee on June 16, 1954: 

“Senator MoCartuy. Well, I will answer 
it as I think it should be answered. No. 1, 
we have received no information from the 
FBI. No. 2, I do think, Mr. Welch, and I 
know you are asking for the information, 
No. 2, if the FBI has been issuing re- 
ports to a certain agency, that, we will say, 
Mr. X is a traitor, is guilty of spying, 
espionage and what have you, if someone in 
that agency knows that the reports were be- 
ing ignored, I think he has a duty to bring 
that to his committee, to the Jenner com- 
mittee, to the Velde committee, some com- 
mittee with jurisdiction.” (Transcript, vol. 
35, p. 7039.) 5 z 

* . * 


“Senator McCarrur. * * * Let me ans- 
wer your question. If the FBI, as in the 
Alger Hiss case, has reported evidence of 
treason to a department, if the head of that 
department knows all about it, if he refuses 
to act on it, then I think it is the duty of 
any American who loves his country, to bring 
that to the attention of the proper investi- 
gating committee, and I think that is the 
rule that we should follow, not only in 1954 
but in 1964, 1974, 1984, 1994. Otherwise, Mr. 
Welch, if we can cover up wrongdoing, if we 
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can cover up treason by a stamp of secrecy, 

then you and I won't—strike that. Let's say 

that this Nation certainly won't have too 

long to live.” (Transcript, vol. 35, p. 7041.) 
Conclusion 


By the statements set out above, Senator 
McCartHy invited Government employees 
to submit to him classified executive in- 
formation without regard to their oath of 
office, provisions of law, executive regula- 
tions and ethical obligations. For this in- 
vitation to anarchy, the Senator from Wis- 
consin should be censured. 


COMMITTEE ITEM ur 


Incidents involving receipt or use of classi- 
fied document or other confidential informa- 
tion, from executive files, referred to in the 
following: 

A. Amendment proposed by Mr. Morse to 
the resolution (S. Res. 301) to censure the 
Senator from Wisconsin, Mr. MCCARTHY, viz: 
“(d) Received and made use of confidential 
information unlawfully obtained from a doc- 
ument in executive files upon which docu- 
ment the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
had placed its highest classification; and of- 
fered such information to a lawfully consti- 
tuted Senate subcommittee in the form of a 
spurious document which he falsely asserted 
to the subcommittee to be ‘a letter from the 
FBI.“ 

B. Amendment proposed by Mr. FLANDERS 
to the resolution (S. Res. 301) to censure the 
Senator from Wisconsin, Mr. McCartry, viz: 
13) He received and held a valuable classi- 
fied document in possible violation of the 
Espionage Act. (Revealed in the Army- 
McCarthy hearings that he had improperly 
obtained J. Edgar Hoover's report on sub- 
versives from the Army, and failed to re- 
store the document to properly authorized 
hands.) He permitted the document to fall 
into the hands of a gossip columnist (Walter 
Winchell) .” 

Documentation 


Hearings before the Special Subcommittee 
on Investigations of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, United States Senate, 
83d Congress, 2d session, pursuant to Senate 
Resolution 189. 

Exhibits 

(a) Copy of Federal Register of March 16, 
1948, volume 13, No. 52, containing Presiden- 
tial directive of March 13, 1948 (Confidential 
Status of Employee Loyalty Records). 

(b) Copy of Federal Register of April 29, 
1953, volume 18, No. 82, containing Execu- 
tive Order 10450 of April 27, 1953 (Security 
Requirements for Government Employment). 

; Summary of facts 

1. At a hearing before the special subcom- 
mittee on May 4, 1954, during an examina- 
tion of Secretary Robert T. Stevens, Senator 
McCartuy produced a 2!4-page document to 
which he referred as follows: 

“Senator McCartuy. Mr. Secretary, I 
would like to give you a letter, one which 
was written incidentally before you took of- 
fice but which was in the file, I understand, 
all during the time you are in office—I un- 
derstand it is in the file as of today—from 
the FBI, pointing out the urgency in con- 
nection with certain cases, listing the fact, 
for example, that Coleman had been in di- 
rect connection with espionage agents—” 
(Hearing, pt. 18, p. 703.) 

. . . * . 

"Senator McCarTHY. I want to question 
the Secretary as to whether or not the origi- 
nal of this and other letters like it are in 
bis file. I want to make it clear that I have 
gotten neither this letter nor anything else 
from the FBI.” (Hearing, pt. 18, p. 704.) 

2. The following colloquy between Mr. Ray 
Jenkins, subcommittee counsel, and Mr. 
Stevens occurred on May 5, 1954: 

“Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Stevens, since yester- 
day afternoon, have you or not, through 
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yourself or those under your command ex- 
amined the files of the Intelligence Depart- 
ment of the Pentagon with special reference 
to the original of the letter about which you 
were questioned yesterday afternoon? 

“Secretary STEVENS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JENKINS. State whether or not such 
a letter was found in that file or any other 
file. 

“Secretary Stevens. No, sir.“ (Hearing, 
pt. 19, p. 720.) : 

3. Mr. Robert Collier, assistant counsel to 
the subcommittee, was then called to the 
stand and sworn. He was interrogated re- 
garding a conference between himself and 
Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the FBI, on 
the subject of the above document. The 
following are excerpts from Collier's testi- 
mony: 

“Mr. Corsa. Upon receiving your instruc- 
tions, I communicated with the FBI, and 
within a short period of time obtained an 
appointment with Mr. Hoover. I went to 
see him, having advised him of the date 
and the type of letter involved. Mr. Hoover 
at that time informed me that they had 
not found such a letter. He did have an- 
other letter of the same date. 

“In order to be perfectly sure that they 
had obtained the correct letter, I returned 
to the Senate Office Building and obtained 
from Roy Cohn, in Senator McCartTuy'’s 
Office, the letter which I now have in my 
hand and which was the one produced yes- 
terday by Senator McCartuy. I took that 
letter to Mr. Hoover, and at that time he 
compared this letter with the letter in his 
possession of the same date. 

“I can now report to you that Mr. Hoover 
advised me that this letter is not a carbon 

“Mr. Jenxtns. Identify the letter when you 
say ‘this letter.’ 

“Mr. Cotirer. This is the letter produced 
yesterday by Senator McCarruy. This is not 
a carbon copy or a copy of any communica- 
tion prepared or sent by the FBI to General 
Bolling on January 26, 1951, or any other 
date. The FBI has in its files a letter 

“Mr, JENKINS. Are you now stating what 
Mr. Hoover personally told you? 

“Mr. COLLIER, Yes, sir. 

“Mr, JENKINS, You may proceed. 

“Mr, Collin. The FBI does have in Its files 
a file copy of a letter dated January 26, 1951, 
the same date, prepared and sent by the FBI 
to General Bolling, which was a 15-page in- 
terdepartmental memorandum. A carbon 
copy of that went to Maj. Gen. Joseph F. 
Carroll, United States Air Force. 

“Mr, Hoover, in comparing the two docu- 
ments, advised me that the form of the car- 
bon copy which I have, the one introduced, 
and the yellow copy of the FBI memorandum 
prepared on January 26, are materially dif- 
ferent in form.“ (Hearing, pt. 9, pp. 721, 722.) 

. * . - . 

“e è * Mr. Hoover advised me, and ex- 
amined the two documents in my presence, 
advised me that the substance of the original 
FBI 15-page memorandum and the substance 
of the 214 -page carbon copy, contain infor- 
mation relating to the same subject matter, 
and that in some instances exact or iden- 
tical language appears in both documents.” 
(Hearing, pt. 19, p. 723.) 

Norx.—On pages 722 and 723, Mr. Collier 
recounted in detail the differences between 
the two documents. See also Mr. Collier's 
testimony on pages 749 to 754, of part 20. 

4. The following are excerpts from the tes- 
timony of Senator McCarrny before the spe- 
cial subcommittee on May 5, 1954: 

“Mr, JENKINS. There was handed to me, 
Senator McCarrnuy, a letter dated January 26, 
1951, and referred to herein as a 2\%4-page 
letter. As I recall, Senator, that letter was 
handed to me by you; is that correct? 

“Senator McCartuy. That is correct. It 
Was passed along the table by me.” (Hear- 
ing, pt. 20, p. 759.) 

e * . * . 


1954 


Mr. JINKINS. Senator MCCARTHY, you sre 
bound to aware of the fact that some attack 
has been made upon that letter. I want to 
ask you at this time to tell this committee 
all of your knowledge, without my asking you 
any specific questions at this time, with re- 
Spect to the 2%-page letter, particularly 
where you obtained possession of it, when 
you obtained possession of it, when it came, 
and give any other knowledge that you may 
have pertaining to that 24-page letter. 

“Senator McCartruy. First let me make it 
Very clear, Mr. Jenkins and Mr. Chairman, 
that I will not under any circumstances re- 
veal the source of any information which I 
get as chairman of the committee * I 
will give you the information that you re- 
quest, Mr. Jenkins. This came to me from 
someone within the Army. 

“As I recall the time, I do not recall the 
date, I recall he stated very clearly the rea- 
son why he was giving me this information 
Was because he was deeply disturbed because 
even though there were repeated reports from 
the FBI to the effect that there were Commu- 
nist infiltration, indications of espionage in 
the top-secret laboratories, the radar labora- 
tories, that nothing was being done, he felt 
that his duty to his country was above any 
duty to any Truman directive to the effect 
that he could not disclose this informa- 
tion. * * % (Hearing, pt. 20, pp. 759-760.) 

Norx.—See exhibit a! — the so-called Tru- 
man directive of March 13, 1948, which 
states in part “all reports, records, and files 
relative to the loyalty of employees or pro- 
spective employees (including reports of 
such investigative agencies), shall be main- 
tained in confidence, and shall not be trans- 


mitted or disclosed except as required in the 


efficient conduct of business.” 

See also exhibit b! Executive Order 
10450, April 28, 1953, section 9 (c), which 
states: “The reports and other Investigative 
material and information developed by in- 
vestigations conducted pursuant to any stat- 
ute, order, or program described in section 7 
of this order shall remain the property of the 
investigative agencies conducting the inves- 
tigations, but may, subject to considerations 
of the national security, be retained by the 
department or agency concerned. Such re- 
ports and other investigative material and 
information- shall be maintained in confi- 
dence, and no access shall be given thereto 
except, with the consent of the investigative 
agency concerned, to other departments and 
agencies conducting security programs under 
the authority granted by or in accordance 
with the said act of August 26, 1950, as may 
be required for the efficient conduct of Gov- 
ernment business.” 

„Mr. JENKINS. * Then, Senator, you did 
not get the 2!4-page document from the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation? 

“Senator McCarTHy. I did not, slr. 


“Mr. Je®xINS. But, as I do understand it, 
Senator McCartHyr, and we are trying to 
pursue this question to its logical end 80 
that the committee may know all the facts, 
that 244-page document was delivered to you 
by someone from the Army? 

“Senator McCartuy, Yes. I can go a step 
further, Mr. Jenkins. 

Mr. JENKINS. And perhaps in the Intelli- 
gence Department? Can you go that far? 

“Senator McCartHy,. An officer in the Intel- 
Ugence Department. 

“Mr. Jenxins. Very well. Senator, when 
was that letter, that 214-page document, de- 
livered to you? 

* * * . . 

“Senator McCarTHY. Mr. Jenkins, I would 
have dificulty giving you an exact date, but 
it was early last spring, roughly a year ago.” 
(Hearing, pt. 20, p. 766.) 

. 


“Senator Symauncton, Senator, I have two 


questions, 
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“First, did you discuss this article or letter 
with Mr. Hoover, or the FBI, before you of- 
fered it for evidence? 

“Senator McCartny. I did not. * * I have 
never discussed with Mr. Hoover any re- 
port that appeared to have originated in the 
FBI. I have used my own judgment and the 
ones that I thought should be used I have 
used.“ (Hearing, pt. 20, p. 766.) 

. . . 


“Mr. WetcH. Do you understand that J. 
Edgar Hoover sent to the Army a document 
2% pages in length? Just ‘Yes’ or ‘No.’ 

“Senator McCartuy. I don't know the 
length of these other documents. 

“Mr. Wetcu,. Let us face up to it, Senator. 
Do you understand that J. Edgar Hoover sent 
to the Army a document 2½ pages in length? 

“Senator McCaratuy. As far as the docu- 
ment on January 26 is concerned the answer 
is ‘No’.” (Hearing, pt. 20, p. 774.) 

5. The question of whether or not the 
contents of the documents (the 15-page 
memorandum and the 244-page document 
produced by Senator McCarrny) could 
legally be disclosed arose during the ques- 
tioning of Mr. Collier on May 5, 1954. The 
following colloquy took place between Sena- 
tor Munot, subcommittee chairman, and Mr. 
Collier: 

“Senator Monor., * * Tou were quoting 
Mr. Hoover, then, when you said that in 
some instances the language was identical, 
that the subject matter was identical, and 
that as Mr. Hoover interprets the security 
laws, the subject matter, both of the FBI 
copies and of the copies from Senator Mo- 
CarTuy's files, because they deal with an 
identical subject, should not be revealed in 
public short of a ruling of the Attorney 
General. Is that correct? 

Mr. Cortrer. I want to make it clear. Mr. 
Hoover did not, of course, refer to this carbon 
copy when he stated that, because actually 
this is not a carbon copy of any FBI docu- 
ment. He was referring to his own docu- 
ment, the 15-page memorandum, when he 
suggested that ‘I respectfully refer you to the 
Attorney General for his opinion’.” (Hear- 
ing, pt. 19, pp. 724-725.) 

6. The following are excerpts from a col- 
loquy between Senator MCCLELLAN and Mr. 
Collier before the subcommittee on May 5, 
1954: 

“Senator McCretran. * * © From what 
you have seen of the two documents, the one 
that has been presented here, and the one 
that you discussed with Mr. Hoover, I will 
ask you to state whether it would be possible 
for anyone to compose or present the docu- 
ment now before us except that they had 
access to the original document or the orig- 
inal copy thereof which still remains con- 
fidential and restricted. 

“Mr. Cottrer. You are asking for my per- 
sonal opinion on that? 

“Senator McCLetian. From what you have 
observed of the two. Would it be possible, 
except that the author of the document now 
before us must have had access to the origi- 
nal or the original copy thereof? 

“Mr. COLLIER, I would say that since seven 
of the paragraphs are identical, that the 
person who wrote this document must have 
had access to the original, because the iden- 
tical language is contained therein. 

“Senator MCCLELLAN, It is still restricted 
so far as the FBI is concerned? 

“Mr. Cotiter. Mr. Hoover told me, and 
as I have stated to the committee at the 
beginning of this testimony, that it carries 
the highest classification the Bureau can 
place on a document, confidential, that he 
does not feel that he has any right to de- 
classify it.” (Hearing, pt. 20, p. 755.) 

7. On May 5. 1954, Senator Murr. as 
chairman of the Special Investigating Sub- 
committes, addressed a letter to Attorney 
General Brownell, asking the opinion of the 
Attorney General as to whether or not the 
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contents or any part of the 2⁄4 -page and 
the 15-page documents could be released to 
the public. (Exhibit No. 15, hearing, pt. 21, 
p. 819.) 

8. On May 6, 1954, there was introduced 
in the hearing before the subcommittee a 
letter from Attorney General Brownell to 
Senator Munor (exhibit No. 16, hearing, pt. 
21, pp. 820, 821) which stated, in part, with 
regard to the 2½-page document introduced 
in the hearing by Senator MCCARTHY: 

“Your second request refers to a 2U-page 
document, dated January 26, 1951, a copy 
of which was delivered to us by Mr. Robert 
A. Collier, assistant counsel of your subcom- 
mittee, and which is returned herewith. 
This document purports to be a copy of a 
letter with a salutation: ‘Major General Boll- 
ing, Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2, Depart- 
ment of the Army, Washington, D. C., Sir:“. 
It is marked ‘personal and confidential.” It 
closes with the following typewritten signa- 
ture: ‘Sincerely yours, J. Edgar Hoover, Di- 
rector.“ 

Mr. Hoover has examined the document 
and has advised me that he never wrote any 
such letter. However, this document does 
contain phraseology which is identical in 
words and paragraphs with those contained 
in the 15-page memorandum referred to pre- 
viously. In addition this document contains 
the listing of names identical with names 
contained in the 15-page memorandum. 

“After these names there appear the words 
‘derogatory’ or ‘no derogatory’ which were 
not contained in the original memorandum, 
Although the 2%4-page document purports 
to be a letter signed by J. Edgar Hoover, 
Director of the FBI, these evaluations of 
‘derogatory’ or ‘no derogatory’ were not made 
by him nor by anyone on his behalf. In fact, 
there is nothing contained in the 2½-page 
document to show who made such evalua- 
tions. In view of these facts and because 
the document constitutes an unauthorized 
use of information which is classified as 
confidential, and for the reasons previously 
stated, it is my opinion that it should not be 
made public.” 

“Sincerely yours, 
“HERBERT BROWNELL, Jr., 
“Attorney General.“ 


9. Although there has not to my knowledge 
been a definitive decision declaring the re- 
ceipt of such classified information as that 
contained in the 214-page document to be 
a violation of Federal law, a reading of the 
applicable Federal statute casts great doubt 
upon the legality of such receipt. Title 18, 
United States Code, section 793 (f), pro- 
vides: 

“Whoever, being entrusted with or having 
lawful ion or control of any docu- 
ment, writing, code book, signal book, sketch, 
photograph, photographic negative, blue- 
print, plan, map, model, instrument, appli- 
ance, note, or information, relating to the 
national defense, (1) through gross negli- 
gence permits the same to be removed from 
its proper place of custody or delivered to 
anyone in violation og his trust, or to be lost, 
stolen, abstracted, or destroyed, or (2) hay- 
ing knowledge that the same has been Ille- 
gally removed from its proper place of cus- 
tody or delivered to anyone in violation of its 
trust, or lost, or stolen, abstracted, or de- 
stroyed, and falls to make prompt report of 
such loss, theft, abstraction, or destruction 
to his superior officer— 

“Shall be fined not more than $10,000 or 
imprisoned not more than 10 years, or both.” 

The foregoing is followed by a subsection 
(g). which reads as follows: 

“If two or more persons conspire to vio- 
late any of the foregoing provisions of this 
section, and one or more of such persons do 
any act to effect the object of the conspir- 
acy, each of the parties to such conspiracy 
shall be subject to the punishment provided 
for the offense which is the object of such 
conspiracy.” 
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Conclusion 


The testimony set out above indicates that 
Senator McCarTHy made ure in a hearing be- 
fore the Special Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions of a document which he knew had been 
extracted from executive files in contraven- 
tion of an Executive order. The receipt of 
such a classified document may also have 
been in violation of the Espionage Act, and 
certainly was in violation of the spirit and 
intent of the sections of the Espionage Act 
set forth above. For this improper use of 
classified executive material the Senator from 
Wisconsin should be censured, 

COMMITTEE ITEM IV 


Incidents involving abuse of colleagues in 
the Senate, referred to in the following: 

A. Amendment proposed by Mr. FLANDERS 
to the resolution (S. Res. 301) to censure 
the Senator from Wisconsin, Mr. MCCARTHY, 
vis: (30) He has ridiculed his colleagues 
in the Senate, defaming them publicly in 
vulgar and base language (regarding Senator 
Henprtckson—'a living miracle without 
brains or guts’; on Franpers—‘senile—I think 
they should get a man with a net and take 
him to a good quiet place’).” > 

B. Amendment proposed by Mr. Morse to 
the resolution (S. Res. 301) to censure the 
Senator from Wisconsin, Mr. McCartTHY, viz: 
“(b) unfairly accused his fellow Senators 
GILLETTE, MONRONEY, HENDRICKSON, HAYDEN, 
and HenNNINGS of improper conduct in carry- 
ing out their duties as Senators.” 

Documentation 


of the Subcommittee on Privileges 
and Elections to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, United States Senate, pur- 
suant to Senate Resolution 187 and Senate 
Resolution 304. 
Summary of facts 

1. On August 6, 1951, Senate Resolution 
187 was introduced in the Senate by Senator 
William Benton, of Connecticut. The reso- 
lution called for an investigation to deter- 
mine whether expulsion proceedings should 
be instituted against Senator Josera R. Mc- 
Carr. The resolution was referred by the 
President of the Senate to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration and, in 
turn, to its Subcommittee on Privileges and 
Elections for consideration. There was also 
referred to this committee and subcommittee 
on April 10, 1952, a resolution (S. Res. 304) 
introduced by Senator McCarTHY, calling for 
an ees of Senator Benton. (Report, 
pp. 1, 5.) 

2. During the course of the above investi- 
gations, Senators GILLETTE, MONRONEY, HEN- 
DRICKSON, HAYDEN, and HENNINGS served on 
the Subcommittee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions, as did Senators WELKER and MARGARET 
CHASE SMITH. 

3. During the time that Senator GILLETTE 
was chairman of the subcommittee, Senator 
McCarray on numerous occasions was in- 
vited to appear and assist the subcommittee 
on its investigations. Senator MCCARTHY 
failed to appear before the subcommittee, 
and instead he made attacks upon the in- 
tegrity of the subcommittee and its mem- 
bers. The following are quotations from let- 
ters written by Senator MCCARTHY. The let- 
ters are reproduced in their entirety in the 
appendix of the report of the subcommittee. 
December 6, 1951: “* a horde of in- 
vestigators hired by your committee at a 
cost of tens of thousands of dollars of tax- 
payers’ money, has been engaged exclusively 
in trying to dig up on McCartHy material 
covering periods of time long before he was 
old enough to be a candidate for the Sen- 
ate—material which can have no conceivable 
connection with his election or any other 
election. This is being done in complete 
disregard of the limited power of your elec- 
tions subcommittee. The obvious purpose is 
to dig up campaign material for the Demo- 
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erat Party for the coming campaign against 
McCarTny. 

“When your elections subcommittee, with- 
out Senate authorization, spends tens of 
thousands of taxpayers’ dollars for the sole 
purpose of digging up campaign material 
against McCartuy, then the committee is 
guilty of stealing just as clearly as though 
the members engaged in picking the pockets 
of the taxpayers and turning over the loot 
to the Democrat National Committee.” 
(Appendix, p. 62.) 

“While the actions of Benton and some of 
the committee members do not surprise me, 
I cannot understand your being willing to 
label Guy GILLETTE as a man who will head 
a committee which is stealing from the 
pockets of the American taxpayer tens of 
thousands of dollars and then using this 
money to protect the Democrat Party from 
the political effect of the exposure of Com- 
munists in government. To take it upon 
yourself to hire a horde of investigators and 
spend tens of thousands of dollars without 
any authorization to do so from the Senate 
is labeling your elections subconimittee as 
even more dishonest than was the Tydings 
committee.” (Appendix, pp. 62-63.) 

December 19, 1951: “As I have previously 
stated, you and every member of your sub- 
committee who is responsible for spending 
vast amounts of money to hire investigators, 
pay their taaveling expenses, etc., on matters 
not concerned with elections, is Just as dis- 
honest as though he or she picked the 
pockets of the taxpayers and turned the loot 
over to the Democrat National Committee,” 
(Appendix, p. 65.) 

4. On April 8, 1952: Senator HAYDEN, chair- 
man of the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration, introduced on the floor of the 
Senate, Senate Resolution 300 (exhibit No. 
14, appendix, pp. 68-69), which pointed out 
the issue involved with respect to Senator 
McCartny’s charge that the Subcommittee 
on Privileges and Elections lacked jurisdic- 
tion to investigate such acts of a Senator as 
were not connected with an election cam- 
paign, and his attack upon the honesty and 
motives of the members of the subcommit- 
tee. 

On April 10, 1952, the Senate voted on 
Resolution 300, and, by a vote of 60 to 0, up- 
held the jurisdiction of the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections to con- 
tinue its investigation of Senator McCartuy 
and confirmed its confidence in the honesty 
and integrity of the members of the sub- 
committee. (Report, p. 5.) 

5. In May 1952 Senator McCartny wrote 
letters to the subcommittee containing the 
following statements: 

May 8, 1952: “I am sure that you would 
never knowingly allow your committee to 
serve the Communist cause. However, the 
damage done ls the same whether it is know- 
ingly and deliberately done. There can be 
no question in your mind or in anyone’s 
mind that this year-long investigation by 
your subcommittee would never have been 
commenced if I had not been exposing Com- 
munists in Government.” (Appendix, p. 


81.) 
. * . * * 


“If you have evidence of wrongdoing on 
McCartHy’s part, which would justify re- 
moval from the Senate or a vote of censure 
by the Senate, certainly you have the obli- 
gation to produce it. However, as you well 
know, every member of your committee and 
staff privately admits that no such evidence 
is in existence, It is an evil and dishonest 
thing for the subcommittee to allow itself 
to be used for an evil purpose.” (Appendix, 


p. 82.) 

May 11, 1952: “Some shallow thinkers may 
say that you gentlemen are dishonest to have 
planned to use your committee as a sound- 
ing board to headline the statements of a 
witness after your staff had reported he was 
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mentally unbalanced. I beg you not to let 

this distract you from the honest, gentle- 

manly job you are doing. Those critics fail 

to realize that everything is ethical and 

honest if it is done to expose the awfulness 

of McCarthyism.” (Appendix, p. 83.) 
* * . . * 

“T ask you gentlemen not to be disturbed 
by those who point out that your committee 
is trying to do what the Communist Party 
has officially proclaimed as its No. 1 task. 
You just keep on in the same honest, pains- 
taking way of developing the truth. The 
thinking people of this Nation will not be 
deceived by those who claim that what you 
are doing is dishonest. After all, you must 
serve the interest of the Democrat Party— 
there is always the chance that the country 
may be able to survive. * * After all, isn’t 
McCaarny doing the terribly unpatriotic and 
unethical thing of proving the extent to 
which the Democrat administration is Com- 
munist ridden? Unless he can be discredited, 
the Democrat Party may be removed from 
power.” (Appendix, p. 84.) 

6. On September 9, 1952, Senator WELKER 
resigned from the Subcommittee on Privi- 
leges and Elections. On September 10, 1952, 
Senator GILLETTE submitted his resignation 
from the subcommittee in a letter to Senator 
Harm, chairman of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. The following 
statement was contained in Senator GIL- 
LETTE’s letter: 

“If Senator WELKER carries out his an- 
nounced intention and sends his resignation 
to you, the opportunity is clear for a return 
to a threc-man membership. My resignation 
would be clearly indicated and would leave 


Senators HENNINGS, Monronty, and HEN- 


DRICKSON. As you know, there are no three 
Members of the Senate who are more capable, 
or more high minded, than these men. They 
have always been scrupulously fair in their 
consideration of the difficult problems laid 
before the subcommittee. There is no doubt 
in my mind that it would be in the best 
interest of the work of the subcommittee to 
take the action I have suggested." (Appen- 
dix, p. 95.) 

7. On December 1. 1952, Senator McCantir 
wrote a letter to Senator HENNINGs, who had 
replaced Senator GILLETTE as chairman of the 
subcommittee. The following are excerpts 
from Senator McCartir's letter to Senator 
HENNINGS: 

“I was interested in your declaration of 
honesty of the committee and would like to 
believe that it is true.* * Senator Gn. 
LETTE also resigned without giving any plau- 
sible reason for his resignation from the com- 
mittce. Obviously, he also couldn't stomach 
the dishonest use of public funds for political 
purposes. For that reason it is difficult for 
me to believe your protestations of the hon- 
esty of your committee.” (Appendix, p. 102.) 

“I thought perhaps the election might 
have taught you that your boss and mine— 
the American people—do not approve of 
treason and incompetence and feel that it 
must be exposed.” (Appendix, p. 103.) 

* . . * * 


“This letter is not written with any hope of 
getting an honest report from your com- 
mittee. It is being written merely to keep 
the record straight.“ (Appendix, p. 104.) 

Conclusion 

For these unwarranted attacks upon mem- 
bers of a duly constituted subcommittee of 
the Senate, Senator McCartiry should be 
censured. 


COMMITTEE ITEM V 


Incident relating to Ralph Zwicker, a gen- 
eral officer of the Army of the United States, 
referred to in the following: 

A. Amendment proposed by Mr. FULBRIGETT 
to the resolution (S. Res. 301) to censure the 
Senator from Wisconsin, Mr. McCaatry, viz: 
“(4) without justification, the junior Sena- 
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tor from Wisconsin impugned the loyalty, 
Patriotism, and character of Gen. Ralph 
Zwicker.” 
x B. Amendment proposed by Mr. Morse to 
he resolution (S. Res. 301) to censure the 
Senator from Wisconsin, Mr. MCCARTHY, viz: 
(e) as chairman of a committee resorted 
abusive conduct in his interrogation of 

n. Ralph Zwicker, including a charge that 
General Zwicker was unfit to wear the uni- 
form, during the appearance of General 

Wicker as a witness before the Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations of the Sen- 
ute Committee on Government Operations on 

bruary 18, 1954." 

C. Amendment proposed by Mr. FLANDERS to 
the resolution (S. Res. 301) to censure the 
Senator from Wisconsin, Mr. MCCARTHY, viz: 

(10) He has attacked, defamed, and be- 
Smirched military heroes of the United 
States, either as witnesses before his com- 
mittee or under the cloak of immunity of 
the Senate floor (General Zwicker, General 

rshall).* 
Documentation 


Hearings before the Permanent Subcom- 
Mittee on Investigations of the Committee 
In Government Operations, United States 
Senate, 83d Congress, 2d session, pursuant to 

nate Resolution 189, part 3, January 30, 
February 18, and March 4, 1954. 

Summary of facts 

1. On Februsry 18, 1954, Gen, Ralph W. 
Zwicker, commanding officer, Camp Kilmer, 
appeared as a witness before the permanent 
Subcommittee in connection with its inves- 
tigation of alleged Communist Infiltration in 
the Army. The subcommittee met in execu- 
tive session in room 110, Federal Building, 

èw York, Senator Josera R. Mecanritr 
(chairman) presiding. The chairman was 
the only subcommittee member present. 
Hearings, p. 145.) 

2. General Zwicker was asked questions 
about the honcrable discharge from the Army 
Of Major Peress, a witness at an earlier hear- 

who had refused to answer whether or 
not he was a member of the Communist 
Party, claiming the privilege of the fifth 
amendment. Certain of the questions asked 
General Zwicker he refused'to answer on the 
Frounds of a Presidential directive. (Hear- 
ings, pp. 146, 147.) 

3. When asked about the Peress testimony, 
General Zwicker stated that his knowledge of 
What Peress had been asked and had refused 

answer was confined to what he had read 
in the press, but that he knew generally the 
reasons for calling Peress before the subcom- 
Mittee, and he knew that Peress had refused 
to answer some questions. The following col- 
loquy ensued early in the hearing: 

“The CHAIRMAN. Did you know that he 
Tefused to answer questions about his Com- 
Munist activities? 

“General Zwicker. Specifically, I don't be- 
lieve so, 

“The CHARMAN. Did you have any idea? 

“General Zwicker. Of course I had an 

en. 

“The CHarmmman. What do you think he 
Was called down here for? 

“General Zwicxer. For that specific pur- 


“The CHARMAN. Then you knew that 
those were the questions he was asked, did 
Jou not? General, let's try and be truth- 
ful. I am going to keep you here as long as 
you keep hedging and hemming. 

“General Zwicker. I am not hedging. 

“The Cham N. Or hawing. ; 

“General Zwicker. I am not hawing, and 

don't like to have anyone impugn my 
honesty, which you just about did. 

“The Cuatmman. Either your honesty or 
Your intelligence; I can't help impugaing 
Ine or the other, when you tell us that a 
major In your command who was known to 
You to have been before a Senate commit- 
tee, and of whom you read the press re- 

uses very carefully—to now have you sit 
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here and tell us that you did not know 
whether he refused to answer questions 
about Communist activities. I had seen all 
the press releases, and they all dealt with 
that. So when you do that, General, if you 
will pardon me, I cannot help but question 
either your honesty or your intelligence, one 
or the other. I want to be frank with you 
en that.” (Hearings, pp. 147, 148.) 

4. Later in the hearing, the chairman 
(Senator McCarruy) asked General Zwicker 
the following question: 

“The CHarrman. Do you think, General, 
that anyone who is responsible for giving an 
honorable discharge to a man who has been 
named under oath as a member of the Com- 
munist conspiracy should himself be re- 
moved from the military?” 

General Zwicker asked whether the ques- 
tion was general or specific, and after stat- 
ing that he was dealing in generalities, the 
Chairman (Senator McCartuy) asked Gen- 
eral Zwicker the following hypothetical 
question: 

“The CHARMAN. Let us assume that John 
Jones is a major in the United States Army. 
Let us assume that there is sworn testimony 
to the effect that he is part of the Commu- 
nist conspiracy, has attended Communist 
leadership schools, Let us assume that Maj, 
John Jones is under oath before a commit- 
tee and says, ‘I cannot tell you the truth 


‘about these charges, because, if I did, I fear 


that might tend to incriminate me.’ Then 
let us say that General Smith was responsible 
tor this man receiving an honorable dis- 
charge, knowing these facts. Do you think 
that General Smith should be removed from 
the military, or do you think he should be 
kept on in it?“ 

General Zwicker stated that the hypo- 
thetical General Smith shouid be kept if he 
were acting under competent orders to sep- 
arate the man, and then the chairman asked 
him to assume that General Smith originated 
the order directing the honorable discharge. 
General Zwicker stated that that is not a 
question for me to decide, Senator.” The 
following colloquy then took place: 

“The Cuamman. You are ordered to answer 
it, General, You are an employee of the 

ple. 

“General Zwicker. Yes, sir. 

“The Cuamman, You have a rather impor- 
tant job. I want to know how you feel about 
getting rid of Communists. 

“General Zwicker, I am all for it. 

“The CHAIRMAN. All right. You will an- 
swer that question, unless you take the fifth 
amendment. I do not care how long we 
stay here; you are going to answer it. 

“General, Zwicker. Do you mean how I 
feel tow Communists? 

“The CHAIRMAN. I mean exactly what I 
asked you, General; nothing else. And any- 
one with the brains of a 5-year-old child 
can understand that question. 

“The reporter will read it to you as often 
as you need to hear it so that you can an- 
swer it, and then you will answer it. 

“General Zwicker. Start it over, please.” 

(The question was reread by the reporter.) 

“General Zwicker. I do not think he 
should be removed from the military. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Then, General, you should 
be removed from any command. Any man 
who has been given the honor of being pro- 
moted to general, and who says, ‘I will pro- 
tect another general who protected Commu- 
nists,’ is not fit to wear that uniform. Gen- 
eral. I think It is a tremendous disgrace to 
the Army to have this sort of thing given to 
the public. I intend to give it to them. I 
have a duty to do that. I intend to repeat 
to the press exactly what you said. So you 
know that. You will be back here, General.” 
(Hearings, pp. 152, 153.) 

5. At the conclusion of the hearings, the 
following statements were made: 

“The CHARMAN. General, you will return 
for a public session at 10:30 Tuesday morn- 
ing. 
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“Gencral Zwicker. This coming Tuesday? 

“The CHareman, Yes. 

“General Zwicker. Here? 

“The CHAtamMan. Yes. 

“General Zwicker. At what time? 

“The Cuareman. 10:30. In the meantime, . 
in accordance with the order which you claim 
forbids you the right to discuss this case, 
you will contact the proper authorities who 
can give you permission to tell the com- 
mittee the truth about the case before you 
appear Tuesday, and request permission to be 
allowed to tell us the truth about the 

“General Zwicker, Sir, that is not my 
prerogative, either. 
ing “The CHamMaNn. You are ordered to do 

“General Zwicker. I am sorry, sir, I will 
not do that. 


“The CHAmMAN. All right. 
“General Zwicker. If you care to have me, 
I will cite certain other portions of this. 
“The CHARMAN. You need cite nothing. 
You may step down.” (Hearings, p. 157.) 
Conclusion 


The abusive and threatening conduct re- 
sorted to by Senator McCarrny, as set forth 
above, in his questioning of Gen. Ralph 
Zwicker, for declining to testify in violation 
of instructions issued by his superiors and 
contained in an Executive order, was un- 
warranted and unjustified and an abuse of 
the Senator’s position of chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Investigations, for which 
the Senator from Wisconsin should be cen- 
sured. 


ALLEGATIONS NOT INCLUDED IN NOTICE OF 
HEARING 


The select committee’s notice of hearing 
did not include two allegations of miscon- 
duct contatned in my bill of particulars, by 
way of an amendment to Senate Resolution 
301. These omissions may not be based up- 
on any final determination not to consider 
the allegations. In the case of the conduct 
which was the subject of the so-called Army- 
McCarthy hearings, the select committee 
may have felt that it should not take any 
action until the Subcommittee of the Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee had com- 
pleted its work by the filing of reports, 

Tt is respectfully submitted that the two 
omitted allegations make a prima facie case 
ot improper activities warranting censure, 
I am therefore providing the following sum- 
mary of the material upon which those two 
charges are based for the further considera- 
tion of the select committee. 


ITEM F OF MORSE AMENDMENT 
Charge 

(Senator McCarrny) “attempted to invade 
the constitutional power of the President of 
the United States to conduct the foreign re- 
lations of the United States by carrying on 
negotiations with certain Greek shipowners 
in respect to foreign trade policies, even 
though the executive branch of our Govern- 
ment had a few weeks previously entered in- 
to an understanding with the Greek Gov- 
ernment in respect to banning the flow of 
strategic materials to Communist countries.” 

Documentation 


Hearings, Permanent Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, United States Senate, 83d 
Congress, 1st session, pursuant to Senate 
Resolution 40, part I, March 30 and 31, 1953. 

Summary of facts 

1. On March 29, 1953. Senator Josera Mc- 
CarTuy, chairman of the Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations, announced that 
he had effected an agreement with Greek 
owners of 242 merchant ships to break off all 
trade with Communist China, North Korea, 
and Far Eastern ports of the Soviet Union. 
He stated that although the vessels were all 
owned by Greek nationals, only 51 flew the 
Greek flag; 17 were registered as British, 34 
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Canadian, 52 Liberian, and €8 Panamanian, 
(See hearings. pp. 1-5.) 

2. Before effecting the above agreements, 
Mr. McCartuy had been informed by Mr. 
Harold Stassen, Director for Mutual Security, 
that the Government was dealing with for- 
eign governments, and in particular the 
Greek Government, to stop trade with the 
Communist nations. (Hearings, p. 4.) 

3. Mr. McCartny carried out the negotia- 
tions for the above agreements and effected 
the agreements secretly, without advising 
the State Department or other governmental 
agencies, and in fact refused to reveal the 
manner in which said agreements had been 
obtained, (Hearings, p. 3.) 

4. On March 23, 1953, 6 days before the 
agreement between Mr. McCartuy and the 
Greek shipowners, the Government of 
Greece, after negotiations with the United 
States Government, gave notice forbidding 
merchant. ships under the Greek flag to ply 
at ports controlled by the Communist China 
Government and the North Kerea Govern- 
ment. (Hearings, appendix, p. 63.) 

5. Prior to the time of the agreement be- 
tween the Greek shipowners and Mr. Mc- 
Canty, ships of the Liberian and Panaman- 
ian flags had been forbidden by their gov- 
ernments to transport goods to and from 
Communist China and North Korean ports. 
(Hearings, p. 17.) 

6. At the time of the agreement between 
Mr. McCarruHy and the Greek shipowners, 
the United States was working with the 
countries of the United Kingdom and other 
countries on agreements to stop shipments 
of articles of military value to Communist 
and North Korean ports. (Hearings, pp. 
18-21.) 

7. On March 30, 1953, Mr. McCartny stated 
that he and his assistants had been able 
to do what the State Department had been 
unable to do, and that he wanted to give 
his assistants credit for dealing a heavier 
blow to the Communists than had the State 
Department, (Hearings, p. 36.) 

8. On March 30, 1953. Mr. McCanriy stated 
that he intended to continue to try to get 
agreements with foreign shipowners to re- 
move their ships from trade with the Com- 
munists, even though he had been informed 
by Mr. Harold Staesen, Director of Mutual 
Security. that his efforts were impairing the 
ability of the United States Government to 
negotiate with other governments in this 
field. (Hearings, p. 36,) 

Conclusion 

The agreements effected by Senator Me- 
CARTHY were an infringement upon the ex- 
clusive power of the executive branch of the 
Government to negotiate with foreign gov- 
ernments and execute agreements (includ- 
ing those governing the activities of their 
nationals and yessels), and such actions by 
Senator McCartuy threatened the ability of 
the United States to carry on negotiations 
and execute agreements in this field. For 
this infringement upon the jurisdiction con- 
ferred exclusively upon the executive branch 
by the constitutional doctrine of separation 
of powers the Senator from Wisconsin should 
be censured. 

ITEM G OF MORSE AMENDMENT 
Charge 


(Senator McCartuy) “permitted and rati- 
fied over a period of several months in 1953 
and 1954 the abuse of senatorial privilege by 
Mr. Roy Cohn, chief counsel to the Perma- 
nent Investigations Subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Government Opera- 
tions of which committee and subcommittee 
the junior Senator from Wisconsin is chair- 
man, Mr. Cohn abuse haying been directed 
toward attempting to secure preferential 
treatment for Pvt. David Schine by the 
Department of the Army, at a time when 
the Army was under investigation by the 
committee.” 
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Documentation 


Hearings before the Special Subcommit- 
tee on Investigations of the Committee on 
Government Operations, United States Sen- 
ate, 83d Congress, 2d session, pursuant to 
Senate Resolution 189. 

Statement 


The transcript of the Army-McCarthy 
hearings will show that Mr. Roy Cohn while 
chief counsel of the Permanent Investiga- 
tions Subcommittee of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, with the 
knowledge and acquiescence of Senator Mc- 
CARTHY, sought from the Department of the 
Army preferential treatment for his friend 
David Schine. i 

The following incidents Ilustrate a few 
of Cohn's Improper activities while serving 
us a stall member of the subcommittee of 
which the junior Senator from Wisconsin 
was chairman: 

In a telephone conversation, Cohn told 
one Lieutenant Blount he was “never going 
to forget" the names of persons whom he 
believed had refused to give preferential 
treatment to Private Schine. 

Cohn threatened to “wreck the Army“ and 
to secure dismissal of the Army Secretary. 

Cohn also threatened to keep the investi- 
gations of the Army going indefinitely and 
to “get General Ryan for the way he had 
treated Dave at Fort Dix.“ 

The extended hearings are replete with 
other examples of Cohn's shameful use of 
threats of reprisal and investigation in order 
to secure preferential treatment for Schine. 
They demonstrate an abuse of his office. 
His activities were of a type that should 
have been prevented and prohibited by the 
chairman of the subcommittee. 

Senator McCarry as chairman of the 
subcommittee that would be directly and 
adversely affected, should have been the 
first to put a stop to such derelictions, 


United States Representative Harold C. 
Hagen Will Have Office in County Seat 


Towns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, in line with a policy I estab- 
lished some years ago, it is my plan this 
year to set up temporary congressional 
Offices in each of the 15 counties of the 
Ninth Congressional District of Minne- 
sgota. 

This will be done shortly after my re- 
turn to Minnesota to reopen my official 
congressional office at Crookston, which 
is centrally located geographically in the 
district. My office there will be on the 
second floor of the post office building in 
Crookston, room 205. 

My office staff, including my executive 
secretary, Earl McArthur, will be there 
daily to meet constituents and friends 
who may come into the office for a per- 
sonal call or on some problem of an 
official nature. We are always ready and 
willing to be of every possible service and 
assistance to citizens of the district who 
may have matters to take up with the 
Federal Government. My Washington, 
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D. C., office also remains open and the 
address there is 1405 New House Office 
Building. Office hours at both places are 
from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. 

I will be at the office at Crookston 
part of the time, but for the most part 
until November 2, election day, I will 
be traveling throughout the district cam- 
paigning for reelection to Congress. 
We will establish a temporary office 
in the various counties and local citizens 
from throughout the area will have an 
opportunity to confer informally with 
their own Representative to the United 
States Congress, namely, myself, Repre- 
sentative Hanotp C. HACEN. One or tw? 
members of my office staff will accom- 
pany me and assist me at these confer- 
ences and during the office hours which 
will be from 9 a. m. to 12 noon and 
1:30 p. m. to 5 p. m. at each county seat. 

In other words, the office of the Ninth 
District Congressman will be moved to 
each county seat in the Ninth District 
for 1 day. 

At most of the county seats, my con- 
eressional office for the day designated 
for the county will be at the courthouse. 
In a few instances, at the city hall, or 
perhaps at the community building. 

The schedule for each county follows: 

Roseau County: Tuesday, September 
28, 9 a. m. to noon; 1 p. m. to 5 p. m., 
county courthouse, Roseau. 

Lake of the Woods County, September 
29, 9 a. m. to noon; 1 p. m. to 5 p. m., 
courthouse, Baudette. 

Beltrami County: Thursday, Septem- 
ber 30, 9 a. m. to noon; 1 p. m. to 5 p. m., 
city hall, Bemidji. 

Cleawater County: Friday, September 
31, 9 a. m. to noon; 1 p. m. to 5 p. m., 
courthouse, Bagley. 

Mahnomen County: Monday, October 
4,9 a. m. to noon; 1 p. m. to 5 p. m., 
courthouse, Mahnomen, 

Norman County: Tuesday, Cctober 5, 
9 a. m. to noon; 1 p. m. to 5 p. m., court- 
house, Ada. 

Red Lake County: Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 6, 9 a. m. to noon; 1 p. m. to 5 p. m., 
courthouse, Red Lake Falls. 

Pennington County: Thursday, Octo- 
ber 7,9 a, m, to noon; 1 p. m. to 5 p. m., 
courthouse, Thief River Falls. 

Kittson County: Tuesday, October 12, 
9 a, m. to noon; 1 p. m. to 5 p. m., court- 
house, Hallock. 

Marshall County: Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 13, 9 a, m. to noon; 1 p. m. to 5 p. m., 
courthouse, Warren. 

Becker County: Friday, October 15, 
9 a. m. to noon; 1 p. m. to 5 p. m., court- 
house Detroit Lakes. 

Clay County: Tuesday, October 19, 9 
a.m, to noon; 1 p. m. to 5 p. m., court- 
house, Moorhead. 

Otter Tail County: Wednesday and 
Thursday, October 20 and 21, 9 a. m. to 
noon; 1 p. m. to 5 p. m., courthouse, 
Fergus Falls. 

Wilkin County: Friday, October 22, 9 
a. m. to noon; 1 p. m. to 5 p. m., court- 
house, Breckenridge. 

Any changes in the location of the 
meeting place and office will be an- 
nounced in the local newspapers and 
over the radio. 

Everyone is welcome to come in to 
these temporary congressional offices in 
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Lach county seat. No appointments are 
for these conferences. You 

are invited to come in anytime to see me. 
or all of my constituents are urged 
Meet with me on the date and place 
Convenient to them to discuss any prob- 
ms on which my office staff and I may 
bè of assistance and service, or you may 
Want to come in to discuss some of the 
— or perhaps stop in for just a social 


I have long fought for and spoken 
loudly and strongly for 90 percent to 
100 percent of parity on farm crops from 

average small farm. I voted for 90 
Percent at all times. I wish you would 
Come in and discuss the farm problem 


ae me whether you agree with me or 


We will serve coffee, cookies, and 
doughnuts all day. I will be seeing you. 


Comment and Criticism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
ous consent to have published in 
the Appendix of the Recor» an editorial 
trom the Manchester Guardian Weekly 
for July 1, 1954, which sets forth a 
Vigorous English criticism of some phases 
of American diplomatic policy. 
There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


Only the United States can lead the 
estern World, and it is no longer doing so. 
Only the United States has (or had) the 
Tesources, vigor, and idealism for the task. 
Its leadership is falling for two reasons 
Weakness within the administration, and an 
onest divergence of view between America 
and the other western nations. The weak- 
Ness of the administration is sadly evident, 
United States Government now speaks 

Not with a united voice but with many and 
divided voices. What is its policy? Is it to 
d means of “getting along” with the Com- 
Munists in Asia (as President Eisenhower 
days) or to reject all negotiation as worthless 
(as Senator Knowranp insists)? Is it to 
dend troops to Indochina (Mr. Nixon on April 
16) or to keep out of Indochina (Mr. Nixon 
on April 20)? Is it to help small nations 
With all possible speed (Mr. Lodge on Slam's 
appeal to the United Nations) or to let them 
Stew in their own juice (Mr. Lodge on Guate- 
Mala's appeal to the United Nations)? True, 
e public discussion precedes the forming 

Of policy in the United States than in other 
Countries, and that is healthy, But now we 
ve the discussion without the policy. The 
tary of State, who should give direction 

to the discussion, seems a prisoner of his 
Own rigid prejudice. The President, who 
above all must speak with authority, 1s 
Silent or ambiguous. Under the American 
System the President must act firmly if 
there is to be any policy, since otherwise 
Ngress will squander its time on sideshows. 
A elt dealt firmly with Congress, as did 
Truman; but not Mr. Eisenhower. In 
America, also, the President must reconcile 
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the discord between departments, since there 
is no Cabinet system of shared responsibility. 
Mr. Eisenhower ordered the National Security 
Council to coordinate foreign and defense 
policies—an excellent notion—but in prac- 
tice the Defense Department goes one way, 
Commerce another, and State a third. The 
18th-century Constitution can be made to 
meet the demands of 20th-century govern- 
ment only through the force of a President's 
personality. Today that is absent. 

The divergence of American and other 
views was especially evident at Geneva. The 
United States—both Its Government and ap- 
parently most of its people—believes that 
negotiation with the Communists is a danger- 
ous waste of time. This view is shared by 
no other major government in the West. The 
United States believes that agreements nego- 
tiated with the Communists are worthless, 
because they win be torn up as soon as it 
sults the Communists, just as Yalta and 
Potsdam were by Russia (and, earlier, as Lo- 
carno was by Hitler). Others, while uncer- 
tain of Russian and Chinese intentions, think 
that a change may have occurred in Russia 
since Stalin's death and that the Chinese 
have never been given a fair chance (and 
they remember that Locarno was followed by 
fourteen years of peace). The United States 
holds that further aggression by the Chinese 
is inevitable and will be encouraged by 
weakness in negotiation. Others hold that, 
although further aggression may come, it may 
not come immediately; further, they hoid 
that even a temporary lowering of interna- 
tional tension may be helpful, and that since 
any war may quickly become a devastating 
world war we have a moral duty to be ready 
always to negotiate. The United States in- 
creasingly tends to see the Indochinese war 
as a clear case of evil against good. Others 
cannot always see it that way, remembering 
that much of the nationalist movement there 
was driven by wrong treatment into alliance 
with the Communists and that most of the 
peopie are indifferent. The United States 
belleves that instead of talking to the Chi- 
nese we should be bullding military defenses 
against them urgently. Others are against 
unthinking haste and want full consultation 
with the Asian countries first. The diverg- 
ence of view is wide. The United States can- 
not lead the Western world while others dis- 
agree so deeply with its judgment. 

Who should give way? The United States 
can justly claim the longest experience in 
dealing with the Chinese Communists, from 
the Marshall mission through to Panmun- 
jom. Its friends may reply. sorrowfully, 
that the most perceptive American advisers 
are no longer heard by the administration, 
because they told unpalatable truths. Amer- 
Ica’s friends must also, most regretfully, 
point to the weakness of the administration, 
But it can raise legitimate objections. Other 
nations—especiaily the British, both Govern- 
ment and Labour Party—have seen China too 
often through rose-tinted spectacles. In 
arguing against American rigidity they have 
gradually forgotten the reservations they 
once had in their minds. They have for- 
gotten, for example, that until recently 
every attempt at friendship with China was 
rebuffed, that China's change of tone may 
be a temporary expedient, and that we are 
all in the dark about China’s ultimate in- 
tentions. These matters were discussed in 
Washington, But the divisive forces at 
work—the weakness of the American admin- 
istration, its honest divergence of view from 
others, and the yearning among others for 
agreement with the Communists—are greater 
than a weekend at the White House can 
overcome, It is a grave thought that the 
Western nations now lack clear leadership. 
It is more grievous that the United States, 
if present trends continue, may gradually 
withdraw from many of its commitments in 
the outside world. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFTON (CLIFF) YOUNG 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, this year— 
1954—for the first time November 11 will 
be designated Veterans’ Day instead of 
Armistice Day, as in the past. 

This new designation of the day we 
honor those valiant men and women who 
have served our country faithfully in 
time of war is a fitting tribute to the 
courage of those who sacrificed their 
lives, and to the loyalty of all those who 
continue to serve their country in their 
individual and joint endeavors to pre- 
serve for our Nation the freedom and 
peace they won at great personal sacri- 
fice. 

The city of Washington is soon to be 
the place of assembly of one of these 
groups of veterans which have, through 
the years, won for themselves nation- 
wide acclaim for their responsible leader- 
ship as civilians in considering the course 
of our naticnal administrative and legis- 
lative policy. The Nation's Capital is 
preparing to welcome veteran members 
of the American Legion when they con- 
vene here for the first time. I know that 
my colleagues from every State join with 
me in extending a cordial greeting from 
the Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. Speaker, during recent months we 
have acted upon various legislative meas- 
ures in.an overall program for veterans, 
and the record of the 83d Congress in 
this respect has been exceptionally good, 
I should like to refer first to some of the 
important measures enacted, and then 
to the several charges that have been 
made against the Congress which do not 
accurately reflect legislative attitude 
toward the American veteran. 

The interest and welfare of veterans 
has been advanced by measures which 
provided these benefits: 

First. Increased monthly rates of serv- 
ice-connected compensation payable to 
veterans of all wars and peacetime, and 
their dependents. x 

Second. Increased by .5 percent 
monthly rates of non-service-connected 
pension payable to veterans and their 
dependents. 

Third. Prohibited the reduction of any 
rating of disability or permanent total 
disability for compensation or pension 
purposes where the rating has been in 
effect continuously for 20 or more years, 

Fourth. Continued the direct home- 
loan program to June 30, 1955, and au- 
thorized the sum of $150 million for 
continuation of this program, * 

Fifth. Extended for 1 year the time for 
initiating a course of education and 
training under the Korean GI bill, 

Sixth. Extended for an additional 4 
years the time disabled veterans qualified 
under Public Law 16 May take advantage 
of training opportunities. 
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Seventh. Automatic renewal of 5-year 
life insurance term policies under United 
States Government life insurance and 
national service life insurance. 

Eighth. Extended to Korean veterans 
homestead rights given to other veterans, 

Ninth. Placed Korean veterans on a 
par with veterans of World War I and 
World War II by authorizing veterans’ 
benefits to persons disabled in connec- 
tion with reporting for induction in the 
Armed Forces. 

Tenth. Extended coverage of Service- 
men's Indemnity Act to members of the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, when 
ordered to active training duty for peri- 
ods of 14 days or more. 

Eleventh. Granted veterans’ benefits 
to women who served in the Women’s 
Auxiliary Army Corps, who were honor- 
ably discharged for disability which ren- 
dered them physically unfit for service 
in the Women’s Army Corps. 

Twelfth. Authorized outpatient dental 
care for Spanish American War veterans 
and disabled veterans in training under 
Public Law 16. i 

Thirteenth. Made uniform the service- 
connected presumption for all types of 
tuberculosis among veterans causing 10 
percent disability within.3 years of dis- 
charge. 

Fourteenth. Appropriated a total of 
$3,500,000,0C0 for the activities of the 
Veterans’ Administration during the 
coming fiscal year. 

Fifteenth, Activated an additional 
2,000 hospital beds, making a total of 
127,000 available beds throughout the 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, for the purpose of a bet- 
ter understanding of legislative proce- 
dure and action, I should now like to 
review the several charges made against 
the Congress. Unfortunately, there are 
probably few fields of Government ac- 
tivity needing clarification more than 
that of the veterans' program. 

The charges alleged are, first, that 
there was an economy move to cut vet- 
erans’ benefits; second, that defeat of 
the Teague amendment harmed the hos- 
pitalization program; and third, that 
there was an attempt to destroy the vet- 
erans’ preference law. 

The following information is respect- 
fully presented. 

First. There was no attempt to econo- 
mize on the veterans’ program. This 
charge resulted from a misunderstand- 
ing of the appropriation procedure in 
Congress. 

When officials of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration appear before Congress 
early in the session to make their budget 
requests for the next fiscal year, it is 
impossible to submit an estimate in the 
exact amount required for the entire 
year for pensions and benefits. In 1953, 
Congress appropriated part of the funds 
in the initial appropriation bill, with 
the understanding that as soon as the 
Veterans’ Administration could deter- 
mine the exact amount required, it 
would be submitted for consideration 
in a supplemental appropriation bill. In 
the subsequent appropriation bill some 
$215  million—the exact additional 
amount required—was appropriated, 
instead of the rough estimate of $300 
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million submitted for the first appro- 
priation bill. 

Had Congress appropriated all of the 
money included in the initial estimate, 
it would have resulted in an excess ap- 
propriation in the amount of $85 mil- 
lion. There are two objections to ap- 
propriating more money than is re- 
quired. First, it means the American 
taxpayer must pay interest on these 
funds, since the amount is added to the 
national debt; and, second, the avail- 
ability of surplus funds in department 
accounts is a powerful temptation for 
unnecessary spending. This is borne cut 
by the record in the past of some depart- 
ments to indulge in a spending spree the 
month preceding the end of the fiscal 
year. 

It should be pointed out that there 
was no attempt on the part of Congress 
to avoid any obligation which the law 
provides. 

Second. The Teague amendment was 
properly rejected. The amendment was 
offered during consideration of the sec- 
ond supplemental appropriation bill in 
1953. It called for $10 million to be 
appropriated for the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, ostensibly for medical services 
and hospitalization. It was voted down 
for a number of reasons. These are as 
follows: 

It was not requested by the Veterans’ 
Administration and it probably would 
not have been expended had it been 
appropriated. 

It had not been considered by the 
House Appropriations Committee, whose 
duty it is to conduct hearings on all ap- 
propriation bills. 

The wording of the amendment was 
such that there was no requirement that 
it be spent for medical services. It might 
have gone for any one of a dozen other 
uses. 

There was then a surplus in the fund 
for which the appropriation was re- 
quested. Further, it was known that 
there would be a surplus in this par- 
ticular fund of approximately $6 million 
at the end of the year. Thus, the only 
result would have been to increase this 
surplus by $10 million. It would not 
have meant expanded or improved medi- 
cal services for veterans. 

To have appropriated funds to be 
added to the surplus would have in- 
creased the overwhelming national debt, 
upon which the American taxpayers now 
pay more interest than it took to run 
the entire Federal Government each year 
only several decades ago. 

The regular appropriation bill for the 
next fiscal year, starting July 1, 1953, to 
be considered shortly thereafter, was the 
logical place to appropriate funds for an 
expanded veterans’ program. In fact, 
nearly $4 billion was appropriated for 
the Veterans’ Administration in the bill 
several months later. 

Third. There was no attempt to de- 
stroy the veterans’ preference law. It 
was said that an attempt was made to 
destroy veterans’ preference laws by giv- 
ing the Attorney General authority sum- 
marily to dismiss certain employees in 
the Department of Justice. 

The circumstances involved were as 
follows: There were certain security 
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risks and ûndesirables in the Department 
of Justice that the Attorney General 
wanted to eliminate for the good of the 
service. This did not represent any 
wholesale attempt to destroy veterans’ 
preference among Federal emplovees. It 
affected only a small segment of the total 
employees in an agency of great respon- 
sibility. Similar authority to dismiss 
employees in the State and Commerce 
Departments had been given severel 
years previously to the then President, 
Mr. Truman, and to Mr. Acheson, No 
one has charged that former President 
Truman and Mr. Acheson violated vet- 
erans’ preference in those two Depart- 
ments. I am sure that President Eisen- 
hower and Mr. Brownell would not have 
violated this authority had it been 
granted by the 83d Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I trust that this review 
of the facts and circumstances involved 
in the widespread misunderstanding of 
this legislative action will serve to estab- 
lish a better understanding of procedure 
in the National Legislature and to con- 
firm the cooperative attitude of the 
83d Congress in considering the interest 
and welfare of veterans. In conclusion, 
I might add that there are times 
when Members of Congress themselves 
find parliamentary procedure somewhat 
complex. 


McNary, for Whom Dam Named, Worked 
for Public Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a special 
feature article from the Oregon Jour- 
nal entitled “McNary, for Whom Dam 
Named, Worked for Public Power.” One 
of the interesting things about this 
article, Mr. President, is that it shows 
very clearly that Senator MeNary's pub- 
lic power program could not be reconciled 
with the giveaway Eisenhower-Melcay 
power program. It is perfectly clear 
from his record that McNary never would 
have supported the Eisenhower-McKay 
scheme for giving away to the private 
utility monopoly in this country even 
though this gift is dressed up in the 
political slogan called “Partnership with 
local interests the public's heritage in the 
power resources of the streams of 
America.” 

There being no objection, the article 
will be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
McNary, ror Won Dam NAMED, WORKED FOR 

PUBLIO POWER 
(By Walter Mattila) 

Why was the monumental dam which the 
Democratic administration started on Uma- 
tilla Rapids named after the great Republi- 
can, Charles L. McNary? 

The Oregon Senator took up building of a 
dam on the rapids in the Columbia when 
he called on President Herbert Hoover at the 
latter's summer camp on the Rapidan River. 
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vas July 5, 1930, but then McNary, who 

been in the Senate since 1917, had 

Worked for comprehensive development not 

Snly of the Columbia but the rivers of the 
unessee Valley. 

Senator McNary again conferred with 
President Hoover on November 13, 1930. The 
t ic: Muscle Shoals, the only Federal dam 
hen built in the Tennessee Valley. The 

ashington bureau of the Journal reported 

e President “was as strong as ever against 
Be vernment operation at Muscle Shoals and 

mator McNary as equally emphatic in his 

ression for Government operation and 
gays he expects the Norris bill for Govern- 
Ment operation to be enacted now or later.” 
v m this Muscle Shoals grew TVA, for 
hich Senator McNary voted. 
w month before his last Muscle Shoals visit 
x ©Nary dropped in on President Hoover with 
large volume under his arm—the famous 
Teport of the Corps of Engineers on the 
River henslve development of the Columbia 
Included in the plans were dams at Uma- 
la Rapids, Grand Coulee, Bonneville, The 
lies, John Day, and on the Snake as well 
at ae Chief Joseph, Hungry Horse, and 
sites. 
br Thü 308 report which Senator McNary 
tought with him to dinner at the White 


as 


al had not yet been released, but McNary 
5 Teady had legislation drafted to put it into 
fect. After the dinner Senator McNary told 
h € Journal's Washington correspondent that 
© did not feel at liberty to reveal the Presi- 
ut 's reaction, but did say that the Presi- 
nt was deeply interested. 
th is Senator for whom the great dam on 
5 © Columbia Rapids is named had labored 
uring the Coolidge administration to get 
Ppropriations for the Corps of Engineers to 
the surveys for 308 report. In subse- 
— years it was forgotten that this bible 
been wittple-purpose dam development had 
n prepared before the days of Roosevelt. 
Tt was less often forgotten that McNary 
a a strong friend of Columbia power de- 
lopment before the New Deal was dealt out. 
early as 1921 McNary introduced a recla- 
mation bill that had the imfgination and 
Scope that characterized such legislation in 
the early days of the New Deal. 
dane Oregon Senator’s bill called for re- 
Si iming of millions of acres of wasteland 
th appropriations sought in New Deal fig- 
250 million for the West and $250 
Million for the South. 
There was another Republican pushing 
Power development in the Senate in pre-New 
days. A dam has been named for him, 
by the Democrats. It is called Norris 
in honor of Senator George W. Norris, 
Of Nebraska. 
u When the New Deal came in and the Pub- 
© Works Administration got a big purse 
nator McNary—as Republican as ever and 
er of the Senate minority—with the Ore- 
Ro Democrat, Representative Charles L. 
r an, got President Roosevelt to commit 
1 million in PWA funds on Bonneville Dam. 
mone dam wasn't enough for Senator 
CNary’s conception of the wealth that 
Power would bring to the Columbia Basin. 
Pw urged President Rooseyelt to dip into 
0 funds for Grand Coulee Dam and recla- 
on 


tion project. He labored until his death 
Congressional appropriations for addi- 
mal dams, z 
nocnator McNary was calling at the White 
to use again. President Roosevelt asked him 
i introduce the Bonneville Power Act after 
“aching an understanding on its terms. 
en included such controversial mat- 
dis as the postage stamp rate, Federal 
tribution and regulation of power and 
o old Republican drafted preference for 
wi 8. This bill was not passed until 1939 
wae Senator McNary lining up generally 
> th the Democratic majority on its salient 
atures, He was for the Corps of Engineers 
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distributing the power as well as generating 
it at the dams. This feature, however, was 
eliminated but Senator McNary won out 
on the Corps of Engineers running the dams 
not built by the Bureau of Reclamation. 

When Wendell Willkie was nominated for 
President by the Republicans in 1940 that 
candidate—now honored as “the great lib- 
eral’’—needed a running mate who had the 
confidence of public-power minded people. 

Senator McNary offered the Republicans 
much more. He was a highly regarded con- 
servationist and his remedial legislation for 
farm price—equalization—twice vetoed by 
President Coolidge—had won him gratitude 
among the farmers. 

His nomination for Vice President was 
welcomed in Oregon. Even labor liked him. 
Said John Brost, president of the Oregon 
CIO: "I don't think Wilkie has labor's view- 
point, but MeNary's different. There are 
mfiny things I like about him.” 

Said Monroe Sweetland, then secretary of 
the Oregon Commonwealth federation, “It 
will take more than Senator McNary to take 
the curse off Willkie’s holding company con- 
nections.” Other Democrats were less 
grudging with praise. 

But public power was not in issue in the 
campaign despiste the fact that Willkie had 
represented southern power companies in 
the bitter fight against TVA. The public 
was satisfied with both Willkie’s and Mc- 
Nary's views on power. 

In accepting the nomination for Vice Pres- 
ident on August 28, 1940, at the State fair- 
grounds in Salem, Senator McNary said on 
the power issue, “Unfaltering, the Con- 
gress has granted to the public preferential 
rights to power generated from navigable 
streams, 

“Such power should be a common heri- 
tage. The Government, having made this 
power available, should have an indisputable 
right to control its utilization and distribu- 
tion, Maximum benefits for domestic con- 
sumers, farmers and small users of power 
should be the yardstick by which we measure 
the usefulness and serviceability of every Fed- 
eral development.” 

It was speeches such as those that the 
Democrats remembered as well as what he 
had done for the full development of the 
Columbia's water resources when they came 
to name the great dam on Umatilla Rapids. 


Present Administration’s Policy Toward 


Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following speech recently delivered 
by me on the occasion of the annual 
conference of the Greater New York 
Mizrachi Council, at Richman’s Hotel, 
Long Beach, Long Island, N. Y.: 

It is indeed a privilege and an honor to 
address the annual meeting of the Greater 
New York Mizrachi Council. 

The devotion of your 20,000 members to 
the welfare of the land of Israel is well- 
known. We who take a close interest in 
the development of Israel follow your ac- 
tivities with a great deal of admiration. 
We applaud your achievements in the efec- 
tive mobilization of religious thinking in 
behalf of Israel, 
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Yet your group is but a small part—al- 
though the largest single unit—of a great 
organization which is the largest religious 
Zionist body in the world. 

I am particularly happy to address you 
at this time, because Mizrachi will celebrate 
its 40th anniversary within 3 short months, 

In these 40 years, Mizrachi has accom- 
plished literally miracles in its crusade to 
create a truly religious Jewish state. I wish 
to single out particularly your creation of 
a network of schools throughout Israel which 
have been incorporated into the unified 
school system. You have played a decisive 
role in the establishment of the first Jewish 
religious court system in modern times. 
And, crowning your educational endeavors, 
is the opening next year in Tel Aviv of a 
great new university, a modern college of 
arts and sciences, which will prepare Israell 
youth for positions of leadership in the new 
state. 

I am especially pleased that you asked me 
through Mr. Norman and Mr. Spar to join you 
this afternoon because I am Irish, and proud 
of it, and a Roman Catholic, and proud of it. 
Both my mother and father were born in 
Ireland and came to this country as immi- 
grants. We Irish feel a special bond with 
the Jewish people. We both know what it 
means to struggle against great odds, and 
under almost hopeless conditions, for a na- 
tional homeland. And We Catholics have 
an equally close bond with Jews, for as 
Pope Pius XI said: “We are the children 
of Abraham.” 

Let me emphasize to you that I am proud 
of my record in support of the creation and 
the development of the State of Israel. 

At the end of World War II. I served on 
my local executive council of the American 
Christian Palestine Committee, which was 
set up, as you know, to further Israel's 
interests. I opposed the policies of the Brit- 
ish Government which endeavored to re- 
strict immigration to Palestine. I inter- 
vened with my own Government to insure 
support of the United Nations partition 
plan which resulted in the establishment of 
the Jewish state. In the Congress, I joined 
with more than 100 Members in 1951 to sup- 
port economic assistance to permit Israel to 
absorb hundreds of thousands of destitute 
refugees. 

As a member of the Foreign Aid Subcom- 
mittee of the great House Committee on 
Appropriations, I have for the past four ses- 
sions done my utmost to see that Israel was 
granted sufficient funds to progress with her 
noble task of creating a new life for the 
half of her people who have come to her 
shores since 1948, I derive a great deal of 
personal satisfaction and pleasure from my 
modest role in securing these appropriations. 

I cite this record merely to let you know 
something which, of course, you already 
know—that I have been a consistent friend 
and admirer of the State of Israel and of 
those like yourselves, who have labored so 
long and with so much effort to create a 
Jewish state. 

Later in my talk, I am going to discuss 
the relations of our Government and the 
Government of Israel. I am going to be 
critical—but it will not be criticism in a 
partisan sense. It should be emphasized 
that support for Israel has been and is a 
bipartisan cause. It has been bipartisan 
for more than four decades. 

I am happy to recall that it was a Demo- 
cratic President—Woodrow Wilson—who 
voiced the overwhelming desires of the 
American people when he approved the Bal- 
four Declaration in 1917. This policy of sup- 
port for the national aspirations of the 
Jewish people has been continued by every 
President since that day—by Republicans 
and Democrats—by Presidents Harding, 
Coolidge, and Hoover, and, of course, Roose- 
veit and Truman. President Eisenhower 
has also voiced sympathy for the same cause, 
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Both Houses of Congress have given en- 
thusiastic backing to this policy. Unani- 
mous resolutions were adopted by both 
Houses back in the twenties in favor of a 
Jewish national homeland in Palestine. 
Congressional leaders on both sides of the 
aisle in 1939 expresseed vigorous disapproval 
of the British white paper intended to limit 
Jewish immigration. At that time, the 
American Palestine Committee was organ- 
ized under Democratic and Republican di- 
rection, including membership by 68 Sen- 
ators and 200 Representatives of both parties. 

When Israel was created in 1948, both 
parties hailed prompt American recognition 
and wished the new state well. Israel's re- 
quest in 1951 for economic aid received gen- 
erous bipartisan support. This assistance 
has been voted for the past 4 years. Dur- 
ing the last presidential campaign both the 
Democratic and Republican candidates in 
public statements expressed friendship for 
Israel. 

Unfortunately, the present administration 
is not reflecting in its current policies this 
overwhelming support which Israel has 
found in the past in the Congress, in the 
White House, and among the American 
people. 

This change of policy can be traced to 
the trip which Secretary of State Dulles 
took to the Middle East 15 months ago. 
When he returned, he announced that from 
then on the United States was going to be, 
as he called it, impartial in the Middle East, 
A policy of Impartiality sounds fine. Yet 
it was unfortunately phrased, because in- 
escapably it inferred that America’s policy 
in the past had not been Impartial. 

This fitted in completely with Arab 
charges of past American favoritism for Is- 
rael. 

What are the facts about American sup- 
port for Israel and the Arab States? As I 
have described, our Government has played 
a prominent role in the creation of Israel. 
Yet we have also had a great deal to do 
with Arab independence. We have sup- 
ported their legitimate national aspirations 
and helped their economic development. 
Western sacrifices in 2 world wars and west- 
ern diplomacy have brought independence 
to 8 Arab States in the past 4 decades, with 
little effort or sacrifice on their own part. 
Our country took a leading role in sponsor- 
ing their membership in the United Nations 
even though they played little or no part in 
the war against Hitler and even helped the 
enemy at times. We owe no apology for our 
record on this score. 

In other words, we have been impartial 
in the past, having helped both peoples, and 
rightfully so. Therefore, when Mr. Dulles 
announced that we were about to adopt a 
new policy of impartiality, he was not being 
accurate. 

As a matter of fact, as it has turned out, 
this policy of impartiality is not that at 
all. It has become a policy of the grossest 
and most flagrant partiality toward the Arab 
States and against Israel. 

Let us look at the record. 

Within past months Jordan Intensified its 
guerrilla warfare against Israeli border set- 
tlements. When Israeli farmers, exasperated 
beyond endurance, dared to fire back at 
those who shot and killed these pioneering 
men, women, and children and destroyed 
their property, the administration had harsh 
words and supported United Nations cen- 
ture —for Israel but not for Jordan. 

When a United Nations official on the spot 
insisted on telling Israel she could not con- 
struct a vital project on the upper Jordan 
without Syria's consent, Mr. Dulles imme- 
diately cut off economic aid to Israel. Wisely, 
he restored it soon after. 

Israel wants to meet with Jordan to 
straighten out their border difficulties. Jor- 
dan is required to do so under United Na- 
tions commitments. Yet Jordan refuses, and 
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the administration will not require her to 
carry out those commitments, 

As a matter of fact, peace in the Middle 
East bas been abandoned as an American 
goal. No longer will American diplomats 
even admit that peace is possible. They re- 
fuse even to mention the word for fear it 
will antagonize the Arabs. All they talk 
about is patching up one quarrel here, put- 
ting a “band aid” on another quarrel there. 
As they must understand but will not ad- 
mit, such a policy cannot possibly reduce 
existing tensions. 

The top State Department official con- 
cerned with middle eastern affairs dared to 
appear before an insignificant organization 
devoted solely to Israel's destruction, and 
from that soiled platform, to call for Israel 
to abandon her sbvereign and sacred right 
of permitting immigration of any Jew who 
wished to enter, and even to criticlze Amer- 
ican citizens who insist on helping their co- 
religionists. 

But the most alarming aspects of American 
policy against Israel are in the field of mili- 
tary strategy. These policies carry grave 
danger for Israel's contined development and 
even for her existence. 

Early this year the State Department an- 
nounced its approval of a program to supply 
arms to Iraq. Before then and since then, 
Iraqi leaders have openly stated their in- 
tention of using these arms against Israel. 
Iraq had participated in the Arab war 
against Israel and had been soundly beaten 
by a much smaller Israeli force. Although 
Israel's four Arab neighbors signed armistice 
agreements to end the fighting, Iraq refused 
to do so. Within the Arab League, she has 
led attempts to foment intrigue against 
Israel. 

Yet this is the country we are planning 
to give arms, in the fond hope of securing 
additional protection against possible ag- 
gression. History records that the Iraqi re- 
volt on the side of the Nazis and against 
the Allies in 1941 had been crushed by a 
handful of British troops. Yet we are now 
going to rely on this country to repel the 
giant from the north. 

This error is being compounded a thou- 
sandfold in the current negotiations with 
Egypt on the Suez Canal. It can be nothing 
but a source of gratification that Egypt and 
Britain are settling their long-standing con- 
troversy over this sore spot. Yet the result 
may be a worsening of conditions in the 
area unless our Government takes definite 
action to see that Egypt fulfills her inter- 
national responsibilities. 

Since the end of the Arab-Israel war, Ecypt 
has closed the Suez Canal to all shipping 
bound to and from Israel. This action was 
condemned by the United Nations Security 
Council in 1951, which ordered her to end 
the blockade, Egypt has ignored that order 
as well as principles of international law 
which forbid her to do what she Insists on 
doing. By keeping American ships out of 
the canal, Egypt is violating the tradition 
of freedom of the seas, a hallowed principle 
in American history, a principle for which 
we have in the past even gone to war to pre- 
serve. Yet our Government has done noth- 
ing to see that Egypt reverses this Illegal act. 

Logically, it would seem that the settle- 
ment of this issue should be an integral part 
of any negotiations over the canal. Since 
there is bargaining back and forth between 
Britain and Egypt, with both sides making 
concessions in order to reach a compromise, 
there is no reason why the abandonment of 
the blockade should not be made a part of 
any final agreement. 

The United States has taken an active part 
in these negotiations and it has also taken 
a good deal of the credit for the preliminary 
agreement which has been reached. We 
therefore have a clear responsibility in see- 
ing that this issue Is resolved. Yet the ad- 
ministration will not intervene on the spe- 
cious grounds that we must walt until after 
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an agreement is reached so that Egypt can 
stop the blockade of her own free will, Ap- 
parently, it does not occur to our diplomats 
that once the agreement is signed, sealed, 
and delivered, there will be no inducement 
for Egypt to make a further concession with- 
out the possibility of getting anything more 
in return. 

The State Department is in a position to 
make this failure even more serious by its 
announced approval of an arms program for 
Egypt once the Suez agreement is completed. 
The Egyptians are gleeful about this prospect 
of shiploads of American arms, and an army 
spokesman recently estimated it would per- 
mit the Egyptian Army to double its forces 
within 5 years. 

What does Egypt intend to do with her 
increased military strength? Will she aim 
her guns toward any invaders who may come 
from the north? Apparently the Egyptian 
rulers are giving no thought to any possible 
Russian threat, but they are thinking about 
their peace-loving neighbor, Last July 22 
Premier Nasser warned in unmistakable 
terms that, with the coming British with- 
drawal from the Suez, Egypt will have its 
long-awaited opportunity to settle scores 
with Israel. This warning is being echoed 
by other Egyptian officials down the line. 

The United States has a clear responsibility 
not to arm either Egypt or Iraq or any other 
Arab state until there is stable peace in the 
Middle East. When we signed the Tripartite 
Declaration of 1950, together with Britain 
and France, we gave our pledged word that 
we would not permit upsetting the balance 
of power in this area. Yet not only are we 
permitting it, we actually are upsetting it 
ourselves by giving arms to one side. 

This can only lead to a ruinous arms race. 
At the very least it will seriously impede 
Israel's economic development because more 
and more of her slender economic resources 
will have to be devoted to military purposes. 
At the worst it can lead to a disastrous war. 

We in the Congress from both parties are 
seriously alarmed over these developments. 
We are taking whatever steps we can to re- 
verse this trend in American policy. 

When the arms program for Iraq was first 
made public 6 Senators and 29 Representa- 
tives from both parties wrote to Secretary 
Dulles expressing grave concern over these 
plans, They asked for a meeting to discuss 
this vital matter. 

The meeting was held soon after with Mr. 
Dulles“ top assistants. Views were exchanged, 
but no assurances were received that the 
arms offer might be withdrawn. Most of 
these Members of Congress later sent another 
letter to Mr. Dulles warning him of the con- 
sequences of such action. 

Last July 27 a small group of Members of 
Congress—3 Senators and 6 Representatives, 
and again from both parties—wrote Mr. 
Dulles requesting the State Department to 
intervene in the Suez negotiations to secure 
an undertaking from Egypt to abandon her 
blockade of the canal. 

The group warned—and here I quote— 
“Failure to act on this issue at this time may 
actually cause a deterioration in the situa- 
tion because it could be interpreted by the 
Government of Egypt as an indication that 
we do not regard the blockade as a matter of 
sufficient concern.” 

In the reply sent August 2, the State De- 
partment said it could not intervene because 
to introduce a new issue at this time would 
and I quote again—“undoubtedy hinder the 
achievement of a final agreement.” 

However, the Department did put in writ- 
ing that it stands fully behind the 1951 
Security Council resolution ordering Egypt 
to end the blockade and that it will con- 
tinue to urge Egypt to comply with it. 
Whether this is more than a pious declara- 
tion remains to be scen. 

I have gone into some detail on these 
exchanges to show you what a lively inter- 
est we in the Congress are taking on this 
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issue and to emphasize that Members from 
th parties are trying to get the State De- 
Partment to modify its policies. 

Another area in which we are trying to do 
Something is within the congressional com- 
Mittees. As you know, top State Depart- 
ment officials appear every year before the 

eign Affairs and the Appropriations 
Committees of both Houses to justify their 
Tequests for foreign aid appropriations. 
they have been questioned about their 
p by myself among others—though I 
Must say they tell us they are determined to 
So ahead. However, we have placed on the 
record our concern over these plans and we 
ve emphasized to Department officials 
that it is their responsibility to Insure that 
zuch arms, if they are delieverd, will not be 
turned against Israel. 

I believe that not enough attention is be- 

g paid to this issue in the national press, 

ugh I would like to point out that the 

ocratic Digest, the oficial publication of 

Democratic National Committee, carried 

au article in its August issue emphasizing 

the failure of Mr. Dulies’ supposed policy of 
partiality. 

More and more, thoughtful Americans 
from all walks of life are beginning to ques- 
tion this New Look in our policy in the 
Middle East and are warning that it could 
lead to disaster. I concur in this view. 
And I am doing all I can to see that the 
Bravity of the situation is brought home to 
dur policymaking officials, 

In concluding, may I outline for you what 
I Personally believe should be the changes 
Which this administration should make in 
its Middle East policies. 

First, we should immediately cancel any 
Shipments of arms to any Arab state as long 
As it refused to ease its hostility to Israel. 

we do send these arms, it would upset 
the balance of power in this area, which 
the United States is pledged to maintain, 
and would launch a ruinous arms race 
Which could bring a bloody conflict. Bor- 
der raids against Israel's settlements and 
threats to Israel by Arab leaders should be 
Strongly and immediately condemned. 

Secondly, the State Department should 
Interyene in the Suez negotiations to de- 
Mand an Egyptian commitment to end the 
Suez blockage. This is the proper time for 
action because, although agreement in prin- 
Ciple has been reached, the negotiators are 
Working on the detalls of the final agree- 
ment, in which the abandonment of the 
blockage should be made a part. If we wait 
for the negotiations to be concluded, Egypt 
Will have no inducement to compromise on 
this issue. The United States must do all 
it can to see that Egypt complies with United 
Nations decisions and the requirements of 
international law. 

Thirdly, the Middle East can best be made 
aafe for the West and fortified against pos- 
Sible Russian aggression by assistance to 
ald all of its peoples to ralse their living 
and health standards. Only by giving these 
Peoples a personal stake in democracy— 
Which most of them do not hare now—will 
they be made friends of the United States 
und true allies of the free world. Therefore, 
We should continue to provide much-needed 
economic ald to this area. Unless we do so, 
Widespread poverty and disease will make it 
an easy prey for Communist penetration. 

Finally, the United States should use the 
Tull force of its international leadership and 
Prestige to secure a stable and honorable 
Peace in the Middle East. We nrust see to 
it that both sides enter into negotiations to 
turn the present unstable armistice agree- 
ments into peace treaties. No one can dic- 
tate the terms of the peace—this must be 
left to the parties themselves to work out in 
& spirit of constructive compromise—but we 
San and must create the international, at- 
™osphere which will make such negotiations 
Possible, 
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I am firmly convinced that unless some 
changes are made in State Department policy 
in the Middle East, changes along the lines 
of those I have suggested—unless that is 
done, that area will become even more in- 
flammable than it is at the present time. 

However, there is still time for our policy- 
makers to realize the gravity of the errora 
they have made, and to adopt a policy which 
would bring peace to the Middle East, and a 
better life for the teeming millions of the 
area. 

I look forward to the day when there will 
be constructive cooperation between the 
Arab countries and the land of Israel, so 
that the people of Israel can fulfill the great 
promise of the promised land. 


Congress Should Take a Second Look at 
the Farm and Dairy Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, it was 
my intention sometime during the clos- 
ing days of the session to deliver a speech 
which I have prepared on the subject, 
Congress Should Take a Second Look 
at the Farm and Dairy Program. 

It is a speech which seeks to pay trib- 
ute to some very outstanding work in 
research on dairy problems which has 
been conducted by the department of 
dairy husbandry at Oregon State Col- 
lege under the leadership of Prof. P. M. 
Brandt. For many years Professor 
Brandt has been at the head of the dairy 
department of Oregon State College, and 
I consider him to be one of the keenest 
students of the dairy farmers’ problems 
not only in the State of Oregon but in 
the Nation. In fact, on several occa- 
sions in recent years, I have recom- 
mended to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that very careful 
consideration should be given by Federal 
agricultural officials working on dairy 
problems to the findings, suggestions, 
and recommendations of Prof. P. M. 
Brandt. 

In the speech which I have prepared 
for delivery in the Senate I have not pre- 
sented the detailed research material 
which has been prepared under Pro- 
fessor Brandt's directorship, on the new 
protein solids-not-fat program. How- 
ever, I have placed all the material in 
the hands of the responsible officials in 
this field working in the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

I am making my speech on the need 
for taking a second look at the farm and 
dairy program today a matter of public 
record because I am hopeful that it will 
receive consideration by Members of the 
Congress between now and the convening 
of the 84th Congress next January. I 
am confident that by that time the pres- 
ent policy being followed by the United 
States Department of Agriculture will 
have resulted in such further harm to 
the dairy industry that the new Con- 
gress may look with more favor upon a 
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dairy program that will do justice to 
the dairy farmers. 


I hope between now and January to 
have further consultations with Pro- 
fessor Brandt and obtain the benefit of 
his up-to-date suggestions and recom- 
mendations based upon developments 
within the dairy industry since his early 
studies to which I allude in my speech. 


In view of the fact, Mr. President, that 
there is an informal gentleman's agree- 
ment within the Senate that we should 
adjourn before midnight tonight, I will 
not take the time to read my entire 
speech on this dairy topic at this time. 
However, I do ask unanimous consent to 
have my speech printed in the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxconn, 
as follows: 3 


Concress SROULD Take A Seconn Look AT 
THE FARM AND DAIRY PROGRAM 


The Congress has passed and sent to the 
President for signature the administration's 
1954 New Look agriculture bill. In my judg- 
ment, the Eisenhower-Benson bill represents 
a backward look, not a forward look toward 
a solution to the farm and dairy problems 
of our Nation. Concentrating on the reduc- 
tion of farm price supports, it takes away 
an agriculture program which has shown 
many beneficial results and substitutes in 
its place nothing more positive than reliance 
on the “law of supply and demand.” 

The dairy industry is one of the great agri- 
cultural industries of the State of Oregon. 
In my opinion, the people of Oregon will not 
condone the Eisenhower-Benson agriculture 
program which presupposes a conflict of in- 
terest between producers and consumers, 
which tells the man in the city that he can 
secure more and better dairy products only 
at the expense of the man on the farm. I 
think the people of my State are looking for 
a program built on the mutual interest and 
the mutual benefit of farm producers and 
city consumers. 

DEVELOPMENT OF OREGON DAIRY INDUSTRY 


An important factor in the development 
of the dairy industry in Oregon has been 
the work of the Department of Dairy Hus- 
bandry at Oregon State College, under the 
intelligent and far-sighted leadership of 
Prof. P. M. Brandt. Through his work 
at Oregon State College, Professor Brandt 
has served the dairy industry and the people 
of Oregon since September 15, 1917. During 
his 37 years in this field he has built up a 
vast store of knowledge about dairy prob- 
lems. 

Today I propose to draw upon some of Pro- 
fessor Brandt’s observations on dairy prob- 
lems in the State of Oregon for the purpose 
of calling the attention of the Senate to some 
of the points to be considered in the develop- 
ment of a sound dairy program. On January 
8, 1954, Professor Brandt told the Oregon 
Dairymen’s Association at its 60th annual 
meeting: 

“We dairymen are living in a new age. We 
Fave been in it longer than most of us 
realize because of the circumstances of its 
origin, These circumstances came upon us 
during a time when the Industry was strug- 
gling to meet the problems of dally life com- 
plicated by those of World War II. When 
the national emergency had passed, the first 
natural move was to think of rebuilding the 
industry on its old foundation. But the 
foundation was not there. And so we find 
ourselves building on a new one in a new 
era. It has taken time to realize this and 
to become adjusted to the changed condi- 
tions. 

“We have lived in an era in which milk 
fat determined the price of all dairy prod- 
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ucts. But fat has abdicated and we have a 
new king. It is protein. 

“The dairy industry must offset the losses 
in the market value of its products, due to 
the substitution of the cheaper vegetable 
fats, by capitalizing upon the use of other 
components of milk which have heretofore 
occupied a secondary position. This is 
where the proteins and other solids-not-fat 
come into the picture. Once we fully un- 
derstand the problem and realize the pos- 
sibilities to the industry of its solution, the 
progress that can be made on the new pro- 
tein solids-not-fat program should be par- 
allel to that which followed the discovery of 
the vitamins.” 

MODERN APPROACH TO DAIRY FARMING 


“Changes in values that will be reflected 
in prices and a new understanding of food 
values may excel in significance to the in- 
dustry the developments which character- 
ized ite entrance into certain new eras in 
the past. It is likely that the introduction 
of the farm separator and the discovery of 
the Babcock test for fat will be considered 
of no greater significance as history-making 
milestones than will be the protein mile- 
gtone when its possibilities are fully realized. 
There is nothing to be feared in this new 
era by those who enter it with courage and 
the determination to meet its challenges in- 
telligently. 

“But the problems of this current age 
cannot be solved by an approach character- 
ized by an obstinate determination to main- 
tain status quo, any more than they can be 
solved by those whose proposals are based 
upon low ideals, selfish motives or face-sav- 
ing urges. If we take the wrong road on 
occasion in exploring this new field, let's 
find the right one as soon as our mistake is 
discovered and then proceed about our busi- 
ness of remodeling our dairy industry on a 
broad, sound, and modern foundation.” 

I am in compiete agreement with Pro- 
fessor Brandt when he states, in effect, that 
the problems of a new age can best be solved 
by the adoption of new methods, The suc- 
cess of the dairy industry in the State of 
Oregon can be measured by its willingness 
to apply new technologies to the production, 
processing, and marketing of its products, 
and its determination to take to market the 
best possible product at the lowest price 
commensurate with a reasonable profit for 
its producers. 

Prior to 1920, Oregon was primarily an im- 
porting State insofar as dairy products were 
concerned. Cheese of good quality was pro- 
duced in Oregon, and it found a ready sale 
in out-of-State markets. Evaporated milk 
was sold on world markets by manufacturers 
who operated on a regional or nationwide 
basis. Ice cream, however; was manufac- 
tured for local sale only and was of relative 
minor economic importance. Butter had to 
be imported, and the imported product was 
generally of low quality. 

In the early 1920's the dairymen of Ore- 
gon inaugurated a program which resulted 
in the development of a butter industry 
that was thriving at the time of the entry 
of the United States into World War II. I 
quote some of the observations of Professor 
Brandt on the experiences of Oregon dairy- 
men during the development period of the 
Oregon butter industry: 

“In the early 1920's when Oregon first 
produced surplus butter it was quite com- 
mon for the brokers from terminal markets 
to appear on the programs of various manu- 
facturers’ meetings to describe as diplomati- 
cally as possible the low quality of the but- 
ter manufactured and to plead for its im- 
provement, This led Oregon State College to 
undertake a study to determine exactly what 
Was wrong with the quality of Oregon butter 
and what was the actual effect of its quality 
upon its marketability. As a result of this 
study it was definitely established that if 
Oregon expected to find a ready sale for its 
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surplus butter, marked improvement would 
have to be made in its quality. Of course, 
this improvement was equally necessary if 
any industry growth was anticipated. 

During this same period there was an in- 
crease in the number and in the producing 
ability of the dairy cows in the State. This 
was due to improvement in their feeding 
and management and in the progress in the 
eradication of destructive diseases. This was 
a reflection of the determination of Oregon 
farmers to develop a strong and virile dairy 
industry. 

“DEVELOPMENT OF MARKET FACILITIES 


“The growth and development of the dairy 
industry on the farms, and the awakening 
of progressive manufacturers, particularly 
the cooperatives, to the real problems in- 
volved in the production of a quality prod- 
uct, led to statewide quality improvement 
programs and efforts. One of the first and 
most important of these was the inaugura- 
tion of the Federal market-grading service 
in Portland. This was accomplished through 
the cooperation of producers and processors. 
This service gave reliability to the quality 
grading of butter, and for the first time put 
a stable footing under the price structure by 
providing reliable and honest market quota- 
tions. This development took the guess out 
of the quality angle so far as butter was 
concerned, and made it possible for the 
manufacturers to offer the dairy farmer a 
sound and workable cream-grading program, 


“STANDARDIZATION OF PRODUCT 


“The next step was Improvement in butter- 
manufacturing methods to produce a more 
standardized product. This was followed by 
the organization of a central sales agency 
which serviced most of the cooperatively 
owned creameries. Thus we find, in retro- 
spect, that the chaotic conditions in the 
dairy industsy, particularly with reference to 
butter in the early 1920's, was stabliized by 
the early 1930's. In general, by the mid- 
1930's, Oregon had developed a reputation 
as favorable for the quality of its butter and 
all other dairy products as it was unfavorable 
in the late teens and early twenties. It con- 
tinued in that status until the impact of 
pre-World War II population shifts, when the 
picture changed with reference to the utili- 
gation of fluid milk.” 

World War II brought an Increased de- 
mand for fluid milk, and one of the prob- 
lems which faced the Oregon dairy industry 
during the wartime period was a shortage 
of farm labor. Professor Brandt described 
the results of these wartime conditions: 

“The result was a gradual slackening of 
interest in the production of cream for but- 
ter and milk for manufacturing purposes, 
except for cheese. The tendency was to 
divert fluid milk production to grade A or its 
equivalent. There was also a special war- 
time quality known as market milk. It 
Was accompanied by a decrease in the num- 
ber of dairy cows and incongruously caused 
many farmers, well-equipped to produce 
grade A or the equivalent quality of milk, 
to discontinue dairying, first because of labor 

“shortages, and later because of good prices 
received for competing products under the 
various price-support programs.” 

CREAM-GRADING PROGRAM DESTROYED 

“Government war price control regula- 
tions reduced the spread permitted in the 
price to be paid for first-grade and second- 
grade cream to 1 cent for each pound of 
milk fat. This effectively destroyed Oregon's 
State-wide cream grading program. It re- 
stored 1920 butter quality, That, together 
with the Government purchasing program 
which took the better grades of butter away 
from. civilians, effectively subordinated the 
butter business to other products, to the joy 
of the oleomargarine and many Midwest 
butter manufacturers who specialized in a 
low-grade product. This characterized the 
picture in the early 1940's.” 
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GROWTH IN USE OF SUBSTITUTE PRODUCTS 

“To recapitulate, war pricing procedures 
had virtually eliminated an effective cream- 
grading program, and had deprived the 
civilian consumers of the better grades of 
butter, thus encouraging the use of substi- 
tutes. Another factor was the repeal by 
Congress of the 10-cent-per-pound tax on 
oleomargarine which in turn led to the re- 
peal of most of the remaining State laws 
controlling the sale of colored oleomargarine- 
Concurrently with this development, but on 
the favorable side, was an increase in the 
production of milk powder. At this writing 
there is continued interest in the increased 
utilization of nonfat milk powder and cer- 
tain components of milk other than fat.” 

Today in the State of Oregon 50 percent of 
milk produced is used in fluid form. This is 
compared to a 30-percent use of milk in fluid 
form in the 1930's. Professor Brandt states 
that it is unlikely that we will ever again 


see as low a per capita consumption of milk 


as in the 1940's, and it is unlikely that we 
will ever again see so much milk produced 
in the State of Oregon that the normal pop- 
ulation will consume only 30 percent of the 
total production. 

At the same time, experts believe 
that it is unlikely that discriminating con- 
sumers will ever again buy much butter scor- 
ing less than 92 (grade A). The butter mar- 
ket has given way to the cheaper substitutes 
of vegetable origin. The market for cheese 
and other dairy products of high food value 
because of their protein content is as yet 
comparatively unexplored. 

The agricultural industry is characterized 
by high risk, uncertainty and high fixed 
costs. The national importance of an in- 
creasing supply of wholesome food products 
makes it imperative that our dairy indus- 
try produce at a high level. We cannot 
afford to decrense dairy production, yet at 
the same time the dairyman cannot be asked 
to keep up high production unless the Gov- 
ernment is willing to underwrite some por- 
tion of, his financial risk and assist in the 
development of demand for his larger pro- 
duction, 

In his speech to the Oregon Dairymen's 
Association, Professor Brandt listed a num- 
ber of guideposts to be followed by dairy- 
men in their efforts to meet today's problems 
in the dairy industry. In my opinion, this 
list merits the attention of the Committee 
on Agriculture when it deliberates upon pro- 
posals to be submitted to the Congress in 
the next session. The following are Profes- 
sor Brandt's recommendations: 

“1. A practical method for determining 
the solids not fat in milk is required. Re- 
search at Oregon State College on this sub- 
ject has been fruitful in developing a test, 
based on the protein content of milk which 
appears to be very satisfactory. It is hoped 
that the industry will be willing to use this 
new tool. 

“2. The consumer must be given reliable 
information on the nutritional value of sol- 
ids a fat and especially of the protein’ of 
milk, 

“3. The dairy industry must demonstrate 
to the consumer how to get more of his daily 
protein needs from milk and milk products. 
It is available at relatively low cost and has 
unique nutritional quality. There is an un- 
limited opportunity for the expansion of the 
use of dairy products on the basis of pro- 
tein and nutrient energy value if the con- 
sumer is fully informed as to its value, cost, 
and availability. 

“4, Industrial uses must be found for the 
low-quality milk fat and milk solids now 
destroying the market for good quality prod- 
ucts. The low-quality products should not 
reach the consumers’ table. The future dairy 
industry must be built on quality. Govern- 
ment research laboratories have been estab- 
lished with a legal obligation to find other 
uses for these low-grade products. The ac- 
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peleration of this research program should 
‘insisted upon. 
5. While satisfactory progress has been 
by the dairy farmers of this country in 
m production per cow this progress 
ust be further intensified particularly 
al ugh artificial insemination. The nation- 
duseal Should be a dairy cow that will pro- 

Uce 12.000 pounds or more of milk per year, 
non züning 1,050 pounds or more of solids- 

trat and a consistent amount of milk fat. 
a new era demands new standards of pro- 
ins n based on volume of milk and solids 

stead of pounds of fat. 
6. The quality of milk from a sanitary 
point must be continuously improved. 
Quality dairy products of all kinds will do 
more to promote the welfare of. the dairy 
in Ustry and its relations with the consum- 

& public than any other one thing. One 
Quality of milk, all good enough for grade A 

» should be the goal for Oregon. 

J. Improved and lower cost of dairy hous- 
ing goes hand in hand with better quality 
Sf milk. The capital investment in dairy 
buildings must be reduced without a 

of quality in the milk produced. 
The increasingly high cost of labor makes 
Imperative the adoption of labor-saving de- 
und improved buildings, built around 

Ns objective. 

8. Public health and economy of produc- 

n demand increased emphasis upon the 
Control and eradication of livestock diseases. 
This will call for further restrictions on the 

gulated movement of all kinds of live- 
Stock. Such restrictions are in the public 
interest, 

“9. The Oregon Dairy Products Commis- 
Sion has now inaugurated a comprehensive 

of education, promotion, and ad- 
Yertising to increase the consumption of 
products in Oregon and to bring about 
`a er understanding by the public of 
industry problems. If this program is suc- 
Cessful, it should be expanded. The extent 
Of such expansion should be determined by 
the needs of the time and the success of the 
current program.” 
ay Professor Brandt and other far- 
Sighted and progressive-thinking persons 
dutaide of Government are doing their part 
m the development of new methods for meet- 
new problems in the dairy industry, In 
my judgment, the representatives of the 
People in the Congress should be equally 
to explore new approaches directed 
to the solution of our farm and dairy prob- 


It is time for a second look at what can be 
to assure for America a healthy and 
®xpanding agricultural economy, which 
Means a healthy and expanding national 
®conomy for all of our people. 


A Record of Achievement 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


or CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
, I wish to reprint the following 
newspaper column by Carey Cronan in 
Which my views on the accomplishments 
Of the 83d Congress are outlined. This 
account appeared in the Bridgeport 
Post, 
WASHINGTON CLOSE-UP 
(By Carey Cronan) 
Wasminoton, August 20,—Representative 
Avarer P. Morano, Republican of Connecti- 
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cut, rounding out 4 years in this Capital, 
says that: “The 83d Congress under Repub- 
lican control has been characterized by 
economy which has been careful not to im- 
pair the efficiencies of Government services 
to the people of the United States.” 

He added that: “Congress has accom- 
plished much more than it appeared willing 
and able to accomplish last April, but under 
Republican leadership we have seen the 
spending spree of nearly two decades brought 
to a much-needed halt and the inflation, 
which threatened our postwar economy 
checked by a new and enforced awareness 
of the responsibilities of both the legislative 
and executive branches of our Government. 
At last the taxpayers will receive the relief 
for which they have waited so long, the 
national defense has been tightened, social 
security benefits have been expanded sen- 
sibly, home ownership has been made easier, 
farm prices stabilized, anti-Communist legis- 
lation enacted and honesty and integrity re- 
stored to the ranks of civil servants every- 
where, This has been a year not only of great 
decisions but of great and beneficial results. 
The Republican Party has met the challenge 
of the hour with a legislative record that will 
eventually be the source of pride and prog- 
ress for every bonest-thinking American.” 

SOME REGRETS 


Representative Morano, in reviewing the 
record, declared: “Of course I have some 
regrets as I look at the present picture. I 
was sorry to see that the President's housing 
program, based on a 4-year plan, was not 
fully enacted, but then at least a portion of 
it will become law to benefit many of our 
citizens. It is also a disappointment to me 
that statehood was not granted to Hawail, 
but such a move should pass the 84th Con- 
gress. I fought for the reinsurance bill, 
which the President wanted, and I hope that 
this measure will be one of the first matters 
passed and sent to the White House for his 
signature early next year. The. Republicans 
in Congress all have a high batting average 
considering the tactics resorted to by the 
minority, the Democrats, who did all that 
they could to obstruct and hinder needed 
legislation and to obscure the real issues in- 
volved before the Congress. The failure of 
the Senate to go along with revision of the 
Taft-Hartley Act is a setback for those, who 
sought needed reform and modernization of 
this law. Both management and labor have 
expressed views for such revision and I be- 
lieve I can assure everyone that these 
changes, despite the opposition, will be 
written into law in 1955. The record of the 
83d Congress is not and cannot be expected 
to be perfect. No Congress is that. But it is 
a record of hard work, a majority of bene- 
ficial accomplishments, and one on which 
the Republican Party can rely to win the 
continued and renewed confidence of the 
majority of the voters of this Nation.” 

SLIM MARGIN 


“It must be remembered,” the Greenwich 
legislator asserted, “that the Republican 
Party held both the House and Senate by 
slim margins and so it is remarkable that 
despite Democrat attempts to sabotage many 
key proposals so many phases of the Presi- 
dent's program were passed. It was the Dem- 
ocrats who killed the granting of the vote to 
18-year-olds; statehood for Hawaii; the 
health reinsurance bill, and the needed 
changes in the National Labor Relations Act. 
But the Eisenhower philosophy of undoing 
the mesh resulting from the creed of cen- 
tralized government has begun and will go 
forward I am sure. The President does not 
believe in the predominancs of any branch 
of the Government over another but in the 
threefold system which the fathers of our 
country lald down. Unlike Mr. Truman, the 
President does not believe in trying to dictate 
to Congress. He has restored dignity to the 
White House as the living symbol of the ex- 
ecutive power and he has declined to attack 
the dignity of the legislative branch.” 
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TAXES 


Asking what the record really is in detall, 
Representative Morano pointed out that: 
Our taxes are being reduced by almost $7.5 
billion this year, which is the monumental 
accomplishment of the Republican leader- 
ship. There ts a 10-percent cut in individ- 
ual income taxes, which became effective 
January 1, 1954, and the corporation excess- 
profits taxes died December 31, 1953, both 
of these benefits being the result of slashes 
in Federal spending which characterized the 
loose days of the Truman regime, 

“And then we have the excise-tax reduc- 
tion, a move sought by countless consum- 
ers, which went into effect April 1, 1954,” 
he said. This lowered the rates on most 
items to 10 percent, on household appliances, 
5 percent, thus granting tax revisions of $827 
million in relief to individuals and $536 
million to corporations.” 

ATOMIC ENERGY 


Turning to atomic energy, he added: “The 
Atomic Energy Act of 1946, which was in 
need of revision to meet the changes of the 
last 8 years, was brought up to date and 
strengthened despite the filibustering of the 
Democrat bloc. The program has three main 
phases: to permit limited exchange with our 
allies of information relating to the devel- 
opment of atomic weapons, to lay the basis 
to further the President's historic proposal 
for an international atomic pool, and to allow 
for the accelerated development and use of 
atomic energy by private industry under the 
sunervision of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
fees 

OTHER ITEMS 


Representative Morano also singled out 
highway construction for which a record- 
breaking $965 million a year will be available 
for the next 2 years, which was voted in the 
Federal Aid Road Act of 1954; the United 
States participation in the St. Lawrence sen- 
way construction, which after 30 years of 
effort, will be an invaluable aid to business 
and commerce; and in housing downpay- 
ments have been lowered and an additional 
10 years added to the mortgage period, be- 
sides extending the public-housing program 
for another year to help kill slums. 

He also called attention to the fact that 
the President on August 3 signed into law 
a bill allowing for the broad expansion of 
the vocational rehabilitation program, an ex- 
tremely meritorious measure. Under this 
law persons who are physically handicapped 
and who are entitled to such benefits will be 
increased from 60,000 to 250,000, thus widen- 
ing the good such a type of measure can do. 

Representative Morano also stressed that: 
“Congress has given the President a year's 
extension of the mutual security military as- 
sistance and economic and technical devel- 
opment program, which will enable the ad- 
ministration to carry on this highly impor- 
tant part of our foreign policy. We have 
seen $837 million granted for the building 
of Armed Forces bases and the creation of 
an Air Force Academy at Colorado Springs, 

“But above all, perhaps we should not 
forget,” he went on, “that the 1954 fiscal 
figures, ending June 30, 1954, demonstrate 
without fear of contradiction, trat, while 
Federal expenditures amount to $67.6 billion, 
revenues were $64.6 billions, thus leaving a 
deficit of only $3 billion. The expenditures 
were $10 billion, yes, actually $10 billion less 
than the budget which Mr. Truman drew 
up before President Eisenhower took office, 
so the deficit was $6.8 billion less than if the 
Republican administration hadn't cut down 
the Democrat budget. The economies in 
all branches of Government have been of 
immense benefit to the people.” 

GOVERNMENT IN BUSINESS 


“History shows that in 20 years the big 
government philosophy resulted in bureau= 
crats sticking their noses into some 100 en- 
terprises of private busincss,” Representative 
Morano declared. “When the Republicans 
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took over they found the Government en- 
gaged or involved in such odd ventures as 
baking, furniture repair, sawmills, rope mak- 
ing, laundries and dry cleaning, tire retread- 
ing, clothing manufacture, paints and ice 
cream, the making of movies, the writing of 
life insurance and the operation of ships and 
even railroads. To date the administration 
has succeeded In unloading such projects 
valued at about $40 million. The Inland 
Waterways Corporation has been sold for 
$9 million; the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, with its tale of chicanery and 
favoritism, has been liquidated; Bluebeard'’s 
Castie Hotel in the Virgin Islands, a 40-room 
ultraiuxurious hostelry built as a New Deal 
scheme in 1934, has been unloaded for $410,- 
000. Rubber and tin facilities are now in 
private hands. The uniform fuctory at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard has been closed. There 
has been a substantial reduction in Govern- 
ment paint manufacture, an slimination of 
sawmill operations, a reduction of coffee- 
roasting operations in the Armed Forces, the 
return of airport control towers to commu- 
nities, and the elimination of certain map- 
making facilities in the highway fleld. In 
keeping with the American tradition of pri- 
vate enterprise and free competition the 
hungry hands of bureaucracy are loosening 
thelr hold upon projects that should belong 
to the people.” 
OBSTRUCTIONISTS 


Representative Morano reiterated that “the 
Democrats haye been obstructionists,” ex- 
plaining that in the House 193 of them 
tried to send the tax bill, a long-needed re- 
form, back to committee, but they failed, 
fortunately; 147 House Democrats voted in 
vain against flexible price supports for basic 
farm crops; 146 opposed streamlining of the 
Atomic Energy Act; in the Senate, Democrats 
tried, by the offering of crippling amend- 
ments, to halt the Eisenhower program; they 
are to blame for the blocking of Hawaiian 
statehood because they added Alaska to the 
bill, knowing that such a move would kill 
the admission of Hawaii, and 42 Democrats 
are on record as voting for this move; when 
the Taft-Hartley revisions came up, 46 Demo- 
crats voted for recommital, knowing this 
would kill all chances for reform this ses- 
sion; and when the tax-revision bill came 
up in the Senate, 43 Democrats tried to in- 
crease personal income-tax exemptions by 
$100, which they knew was an unsound sug- 
gestion, in view of our defense and security 
requirements, and this move was only de- 
feated by 3 votes, The Democrats have a lot 
to answer for today.” 


Administrator Nelson’s Alibi Not Good 
Enough 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, another 
subject matter which I intended to dis- 
cuss in the closing days in the Senate 
by way of a brief speech deals with an 
attempt of Administrator Nelson, of the 
REA, to alibi his inadequate support of 
a much-needed speeding up of the rural- 
electrification program. However, the 
early adjournment hour which we have 
set for ourselves here in the Senate ren- 
ders it impossible for me to take the 

.time of the Senate to deliver a few brief 
comments that I wanted to make on the 
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subject. ‘Therefore, I ask unanimous 
consent to have inserted in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp a brief statement 
under the subject Administrator Nelson’s 
Alibi Not Good Enough. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

ADMINISTRATOR NELSEN’s ALIBI Not GooD 

ENOUGH 


Mr. President, on July 19 I inserted in the 
Appendix to the Recorp an editorial from 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch which was crit- 
ical of the Republican administration's ac- 
tions, or halfhearted actions, on the rural 
electrification program. 

Mr. Fred Strong, Deputy Administrator of 
REA, has sent me a copy of Administrator 
Nelsen's letter of reply in the event that I 
wished to insert it in the Recorp also. It 
reads as follows: 

Jotx 1, 1954. 
The Eorror, Sr. Lours Post-Dispatcu, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Sin: Our attention has been called to 
an editorial in your issue of June 12, 1954, 
concerning the REA program. 

We feel that your impression that we are 
“not very enthusiastic” about the REA pro- 
gram must be based on inaccurate informa- 
tion, and we believe that you will welcome 
the facts. 

During the past year, we have made elec- 
tric loans totaling $181 million that will 
bring service to 180,500 consumers, In both 
dollars and consumers, that surpasses what 
was done by REA during the 12 months be- 
fore we took office. We have reduced the 
backlog of loan applications from $220 mil- 
lion to $130 million. We have pushed the 
power supply program, and our percentage of 
loans made for generation and transmission 
facilities equals the longtime level. In the 
rural telephone program, the past year has 
been by all standards the biggest in the 5- 
year history of that program. Loans for the 
year are expected to reach $74 million—nearly 
twice the $41 million program the year be- 
fore. Rural telephone construction and sub- 
scriber connections are running about one- 
third ahead of the previous fiscal year. 
Moreover, we have reduced the administra- 
tive cost of the two programs substantially. 

In our judgment, the effectiveness of REA 
is to be measured by how well REA meets the 
needs of its borrowers—not by the number 
of dollars loaned. We think you will agree, 
however, that even looking at the dollar vol- 
ume alone, the record made so far in our 
administration could not have been estab- 
lished by those who are out of sympathy with 
the program. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANCHER NELSEN, 
Administrator. 

Mr. President, the Administrator's letter 
puts the best face on an ugly situation. But 
the unattractive facts are not changed. 

1. Mr. Nelsen begs the question on the 
“not very enthusiastic” charge by citing his 
record of electric loans for 1954. The loan 
program for 1954 was almost identical with 
that of preceding years, fiscal 1953, 1952 
(when the Korean War required minimum 
expenditures). Mr. Nelsen’s loan program 
record was made possible by funds which the 
administration did not ask for and the au- 
thorization of which they opposed, Mr. Nel- 
sen is very proud of lending $167,104,100 in 
electric funds. It should be pointed out, 
however, that the administration originally 
planned only a $120 million loan program. 
When the Congress—in opposition to the 
administration—tincreased the funds avail- 
able this planned program was increased to 
$135 million. After more than half the fiscal 
year had passed, and after REA had been 
severely criticized for a slowdown on loans 
the planned program was finally increased to 
$165 million. It is this last figure of which 
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Mr. Nelsen is so proud, but it took funds 
which the administration did not want au- 
thorized, and a lot of pressure from the Con- 
gress to get him to carry out the program of 
which he is now so proud in print. 

When Mr. Nelsen says “We have pushed 
the power-supply program.“ It is well that 
he limits himself to comments on generation 
and transmission loans for proof, because the 
administration has attacked power supply 
from almost every other possible angle 
throughout the country. 

The telephone program has been growing 
slowly as it got under way. At the rate the 
program is moving, it will be something like 
a half century before all farmers have tele- 
phones. Compared to the old crusading 
spirit of REA when it was launching the 
REA electric program, the attitude on the 
telephone program is almost negative. 

On the reduction of administrative costs, 
Mr. Nelsen has been so successful that he 
was criticized by the House Subcommittee 
on Agricultural Appropriations. Whether be 
has actually reduced administrative costs by 
promoting efficiency is a question. There 18 
no question about his having reduced admin- 
istrative expenditures by sharply slashing im- 
portant technical and advisory service to the 
rural systems. 

2. The rural electrics do not and cannot 
exist with REA alone, even though it is run 
in a manner entirely satisfactory to them. 
They are dependent upon the Federal power 
program in many areas for low-cost power. 
for adequate supplies, for bargaining power 
with the private utilities. Anyone, including 
Mr. Nelsen, who says that the Federal power 
program has or is being run with the best 
interests of the rural electric systems in 
mind is simply in error. One could recite $ 
volume of changes made In the Federal power 
program which are harmful and potentially 
destructive to the rural electric systems- 
This is an incomplete list: The gutting of the 
staffs of Southeastern Power Administration, 
the Southwestern Power Administration, and 
Bonneville Power Administration; the viola- 
tion of the SPA-co-op contracts; the market- 
ing criteria for the Missouri Basin; the re- 
shuffling of cost allocations to power on 
multiple-purpose projects which are under 
way and are designed to increase power cost4 
to the rural electric systems; the refusal of 
the administration to recognize the rights 
of the Georgia cooperatives to the power 
from Clark Hill Dam; the President’s attack 
upon TVA (from which 52 co-ops get their 
power) as “creeping socialism” and his order 
to AEC to help the private utilities invade 
TVA. To say that the administration 1 
“enthusiastic” about the rural electric sys 
tems in the face of the frontal assault upon 
their power supply which makes up 32 cents 
of every dollar taken in by those systems 
requires a new definition for the word. 


Hon. Edith Nourse Rogers, of Massachu- 
setts, Replies to Hon. John C. Phillips’ 
Statement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing statement which I have prepa 
as a reply to the charges made by Hon- 
Joun C. Phils against our Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs and others: 
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T have read with deep regret the statement 
fesued by the Honorable Jonm C. PHILLIPS 
Under date of July 19, which was just re- 
cently released, in which he attacks veterans’ 
operations generally, and in several instances 
attacks the operations and procedure of the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs in particular. 

First, I would like to plead guilty to the 
charge which Mr. PnNLirs makes that I am 

a veteran enthusiast.” I make no apology 
for my position on veterans’ matters. In 
fact, I take great pride in it. It is hard for 
me to imagine any reasonable person being 
Other than enthusiastic about what our vet- 
erans have given for this country and for 
the entire world. All that we have and enjoy 
today has been bought at a precious price 

our veterans. Yes, I am a veteran en- 
thusiast. 

Congressman PHILLIPS has seen fit to criti- 
cize Representative RADWAN and myself con- 
cerning the bill H. R. 9020, which provides 
tor a 5-percent increase in the rates of com- 
pensation. Mr. Pumps makes the state- 
ment that the Veterans’ Affairs Committee 

&pparently operates by asking the profes- 
tional veterans what they would like to 
have." It is quite true that we seek the 
advice and counsel of all veterans’ groups 
and all Government agencies concerned in 
the field of veterans’ affairs. The compen- 
sation and pension bills were considered on 
two different occasions by the Subcommit- 
tee on Compensation and Pensions headed 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. RAD- 
WAN]. Two days of hearings were held dur- 
ing the Ist session of the 83d Congress in 
1953, and 4 days of hearings were held dur- 
ing the second session. In all, over 100 bills 
Were considered on this subject before the 
2 measures which were approved were finally 
Teported by the committee. The hearings 
which were held resulted in the printing of 
approximately 400 pages of printed testi- 
mony. Approximately 12 individual Mem- 
bers of Congress appeared before the sub- 
Committee to express their belief and conclu- 
sion on legislation of this sort. I submit 
that the record shows that our legislation 
has been carefully considered in every detail. 
In addition to the hearings the subcommit- 
tee held three executive sessions before it 
recommended H. R. 9020 to the full com- 
mittee. The full committee then went over 
the bill on three different occasions before 
it was reported favorably to the House. For 
anyone to say that we did not consider the 
legislation fairly and adequately, and par- 
ticularly H. R. 9020, is to fly in the face of 
the facts. 

Mr. Pars makes quite a point of the 
fact that there are a few cases of people 
®arning good salaries who are at the same 
time drawing compensation from the Gov- 
ernment for a service-connected disability. 
The Congress has long recognized that the 
loss which a man suffers in the defense of his 
Country should be compensated, or an at- 
tempt made, at least, to compensate him for 
his injury. Many injuries cannot be com- 
Pensated, no matter what amount of money 
is finally appropriated or granted. The least 
we can do is make an effort in that direction. 

Other intemperate and unfounded charges 
were made by Congressman PHILLIPS, but the 
most outrageous one was that made upon 
Miles D. Kennedy, the legislative director of 
the American Legion. Mr. Kennedy needs no 
defense from me. He is a fine, upstanding 
and stalwart citizen with whom I have en- 
jJoyed working in behalf of the veterans and 
the group which he represents. He is a man 
of high principle, and of a pleasing person- 
ality, and T believe that any reasonable man 
Will be able to sit down with Miles Kennedy 
and come to a meeting of the minds. To 
characterize Miles Kennedy as Congressman 
PHu.ies has done, and the American Legion 
as being “on the side of homosexuals and 
subversives” is an outrageous charge, and one 
Which does not have any basis in fact what- 
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soever. The simple proposition presented to 
the House when that question was up for 
debate was whether or not the Secretary of 
State, the Attorney General and the Secre- 
tary of Commerce should be given authority 
to wipe out the Veterans Preference Act if 
they so desired in the administration of their 
departments. The American Legion and 
Members of Congress rightly opposed this, 
and it is important to note that a majority 
of both the House and Senate yoted against 
this provision and it was not contained in 
the appropriation finally enacted into law. 

Furthermore, it was a clear invasion of 
the jurisdiction of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service by attempting to do 
by appropriation rider something that the 
legisiative committee did not believe was 
warranted. The Appropriations Committee 
has for a number of years been desperately 
trying to invade the field of veterans’ affairs, 
and we must be constantly on the alert to 
prevent them from invading this legislative 
field. 

I regret the necessity of making this state- 
ment, but the ill-tempered charges which 
Congressman PHILLIPS has made, charges 
which I repeat are without foundation, leaves 
me no other course to follow. I shall con- 
tinue to be a veterans’ enthusiast, and I shall 
continue to work for the best interests of all 
the American people, including its 21 million 
veterans and their dependents, 


Proclamation To Commemorate the 300th 
Anniversary of Jewish Settlement in the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert 
herewith the proclamation issued to 
commemorate the 300th anniversary of 
Jewish settlement in the United States: 
To our Jewish brethren in the United States 

of America: 

Peace Be WITH You AND Your NEIGHBORS 


Be it known unto you that in Elul 5714 
(September 1954) the Jewish community of 
the United States will commemorate the 
300th anniversary of Jewish settlement in 
this country. 

By the grace of God and under the pro- 
tection of the Constitution of the United 
States, we have lived and prospered in this 
land. We have been an integral part of 
American life. We have worked with all 
other Americans in the never-ending search 
for the democratic way of life and for the 
light of faith. Our ancient prophetic ideals 
and the teachings of the sages have been 
Toundation stones of this Nation. Our work, 
our hopes, and above all, our living religion, 
have been among our proudest offerings to 
the American community. 

In some lands across the seas our brethern 
have felt the searing flame of prejudice, 
persecution and death. We in America have 
had the sad yet Inspiring opportunity to save 
the lives of scores of thousands—to bring 
comfort to the oppressed, to help in the 
making of a new and honored nation on the 
ancient soil of Israel, and to acquire a new 
recognition of our responsibility for human 
welfare in keeping with the ancient teachings 
of our faith. In some lands across the seas 
our brethren have been pressed to give up 
their religious beliefs and practices and to 
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disappear in a well of namelessness. But 
within the home of America we have suc- 
ceeded in preserving the unique identity of 
the Jewish religion, worshiping in keeping 
with our historic traditon; and we have 
preserved our ancient teachings, our ethics, 
and our religious ideals in the free climate 
of our Nation. Our religion is strong, as our 
American loyalty is strong. 

Mindful of these blessings and with deep 
gratitude in our hearts to the God of Israel, 
who, in 1654, led our fathers to the shores of 
this great new land, we hereby proclaim the 
period from Elul 5714 (September 1954) to 
the end of Sivan 5715 (May 1955) as one of 
thanksgiving, prayer, study, and celebration 
of the American-Jewish Tercentenary. 

We call on all our brethren throughout the 
Nation to participate in the observance of 
this anniversary; to offer thanks unto the 
Lord for the blessings bestowed on us in 
America; to pray for the continued peace and 
prosperity of our country and all its in- 
habitants and to rededicate ourselves to the 
ideala of our faith within the freedom of 
American democracy. 

Bennett R. Briedner, Central Conference 
of American Rabbis; Simon G. Kramer, 
American-Jewish Tercentenary; Theo- 
dore L. Adams, Rabbinical Council of 
American; Harry Halpern, Rabbinical 
Assembly of America; Max J, Etra, 
Union of Orthodox Jewish Congrega- 
tions of America; Chas. Rosengarten, 
United Synagogue of America; Mau- 
rice N. Eisendrath, Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations; Norman Salit, 
Synagogue Council of America, 


Resolution of the Board of Directors of the 
Oregon United Nations Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the following 
resolution inserted in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

OREGON UNITED NATIONS ASSOCIATION, 

Portland, Oreg. 

At a meeting of the board of directors of 
the Oregon United Nations Association, 
July 19, 1954, the following resolution was 
accepted: 

“Whereas opinions have been expressed 
that this country should withdraw from the 
United Nations in the event that delegates 
representing Communist China should be 
seated in that body. 

“Now, therefore, the Oregon United Na- 
tions Association reaffirms its conviction that 
only through continuing participation In the 
United Nations can this country effectively 
promote international welfare. peace and 
justice and advance its own national objec- 
tives. 

“Be it further resolved, That the admission 
of delegates of Communist China should be 
postponed until such time as the authorities 
of China manifest adherence to the prin- 
ciples set forth in the Charter of the United 
Nations.” - 
Kants M. CAPPER-JOHNSON, 
President, Oregon United Nations 

Association. 
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The Gallant Story of the REA 
Cooperatives in Idaho 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- or 
HON. GRACIE PFOST 
OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Speaker, the story 
of REA cooperatives in Idaho is the 
story of democracy on the march—a fine 
example of people working together co- 
operatively to build a better and freer 
democratic world. It is a pleasure to 
review that gallant story today. 

Statistics are pretty dull things. Only 
when we breathe life and meaning into 
them do they take on real significance. 
Nothing illustrates the progress of peo- 
ple working together better than these 
two sets of statistics: 

In 1935, when the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration was established, only 
29.8 percent of Idaho's 13,443 farms had 
rural electrification from central sta- 
tions on what is known as high-line 
service. 

Latest figures show that 96.8 percent 
of all Idaho farms, or 38,994, were re- 
ceiving central-station service. 

In other words, there has been an in- 
crease from 29 percent to nearly 97 per- 
cent. I believe you will agree with me 
that not only Idaho but all America can 
be proud of such progress. 

THE LONG UPHILL ROAD 


This has been no easy achievement. 
REA had slim pickings when it started 
out. There were many long, sparsely 
settled couritry roads with just a few 
members to the mile, and main high- 
ways with not many more, 

Nevertheless, Idaho was in the REA 
program right from the start. The first 
Idaho loan was approved in September 
1935, and the first REA line placed in 
operation on July 6, 1936. I am happy 
to report that the Idaho pioneers in this 
program live in the congressional dis- 
trict I represent. That first loan went 
to the Northern Idaho Rural Electrifi- 
cation Association of Sandpoint. 


THE REA PROGRAM IN IDAHO 


‘The dreams and visions of the pioneers 
have paid off in solid achievement. REA 
approved over $15,146,000 in electrifica- 
tion loans in Idaho to 10 borrowers. All 
of them are cooperatives. 

These loans will make possible the con- 
struction of 6,622 miles of line and other 
rural electrical facilities to serve 16,632 
rural consumers. Considering 5 an av- 
erage family, this means that over 80,- 
000 rural people will receive the bene- 
fits and blessings of electricity. 

As of January 1 of this year, REA 
had actually advanced $13,333,869 of the 
amount approved for loans, and the REA 
cooperatives who had received these 
funds were actually operating 5,969 miles 
of line which served 14,876 families and 
other rural consumers, or some 175,000 
people. 

That is a good-sized operation and 
accomplishment—in anybody's lan- 
guage. 
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REPAYMENT OF REA LOANS 


The REA program is American de- 
mocracy at its best. People form their 
own cooperatives under local laws just 
as in any other private business enter- 
prise, only they work together as a group. 
The repayment record demonstrates this 
is no handout program. Idaho borrow- 
ers have already repaid to the Federal 
Government $1,235,178 in interest and 
$1,782,401 in principal on their REA 
loans. Some $132,253 was paid ahead of 
the time it was due. Only the small 
amount of $30,856 was more than 30 days 
overdue. On an advanced total of more 
than $13 million, that is a pretty spectac- 
ular financial record. 

WHAT IDAHO PAYS FOR ITS REA ELECTRICITY 


What, on the average, do Idaho fami- 
lies pay for their electricity? The an- 
swer can only be fully appreciated by 
first recalling the good old days before 
REA was established. Beginning rates 
of 20 cents, 17 cents, and 15 cents per 
kilowatt were quite common. According 
to the latest REA compilation, the aver- 
age rate paid by Idaho farm consumers 
in 1952 was 242 cents a kilowatt-hour re- 
tail. 

This figure is even more remarkable 
when it is realized that today’s retail 
rate includes repayment of principal and 
interest on the REA loan. One day the 
REA borrowers will own the whole sys- 
tem themselves. 


INCREASE IN CONSUMPTION 


Not too long ago, electricity meant an 
occasional electric bulb overhead. It 
means far more than that in Idaho to- 
day. During the period from December 
1947 to December 1953, the average 
monthly consumption of electricity on 
REA lines more than doubled. 

Having a public power yardstick in 
neighboring Washington and Oregon 
has undoubtedly helped push down REA 
cooperative rates in Idaho. In Oregon, 
REA families pay 1.9 cents retail per kilo- 
watt-hour for their rural electricity; in 
Washington it costs them an average of 
only 1.6 cents. There is nothing like 
public power competition in your own 
backyard to push down power rates. 

Washington and Oregon cooperatives 
can buy power directly from Federal 
multiple-purpose projects. Their ex- 
ample has spurred me on in my con- 
sistent advocacy of Federal construction 
of the high, multiple-purpose Hells 
Canyon Dam in accordance with well- 
laid, long-established and sound engi- 
neering plans. 


NORTHERN LIGHTS, INC., SANDPOINT 


There are six lusty cooperatives oper- 
ating in the congressional district I 
represent. Each has an impressive rec- 
ord. The first in the fleld is Northern 
Lights, Inc., at Sandpoint, which, under 
the name of the Northern Idaho Rural 
Electrification Association received that 
initial loan back in 1935. I challenge 
any Member of this House to show a 
finer record of accomplishment. 

REA has approved nearly $3 million in 
loans and advanced $2,809,358. As a re- 
sult this fine cooperative has 1,140 miles 
of line energized for the benefit of 3,434 
members and their families, 
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September 1 


The people are paying back on the 
dotted line. They have already repaid 
$246,732 in interest and $268,336 on the 
principal. Moreover, they made advance 
payments of $8,405 before they were due, 
and have no overdue payments, 

CLEARWATER VALLEY LIGHT & POWER 
ASSOCIATION, LEWISTON 

The Clearwater Valley Light & Power 
Association at Lewiston has done an 
equally fine job. Its first loan received 
in 1937, and its first electricity turned on 
in 1938. 

Its original loan was for $400,000. A 
total of $3,388,000 has now been ad- 
vanced by the REA. Clearwater Valley 
is a little larger than Northern Lights, 
with 1,911 miles of line energized which 
serves 4,055 members, or about 20,000 
persons, 

This well-managed cooperative has 
also fared well financially. It has repaid 
to REA $541,132 in interest and $647,307 
in principal. Here again the payments 
have been made before they were due. 
Also the records are as clean as a whistle, 
with no payments overdue. 

KOOTENAI RURAL ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION, Nc. 
COEUR D'ALENE 

The Kootenai Rural Electric Associa- 
tion secured its first REA loan, which was 
for $214,000, in 1938, and power was 
turned on for the first time in 1939. Up 
to the present time this cooperative has 
had $1,211,288 in loans approved, most 
of which has been advanced. 

Somewhat smaller than its neighbors, 
it has 693 miles of line energized, and 
2,137 members, which means that it is 
serving around 10,000 persons, 

Kootenai is another upstanding coop- 
erative. It shows what the folks back 
home can do when they are given the 
opportunity to provide essential services 
for themselves. It has repaid the Gov- 
ernment $132,780 in interest and $242,744 
in principal. It has also made advance 
payments of $52,044 before they were due. 
IDAHO COUNTY LIGHT & POWER COOPERATIVE 

ASSOCIATION, GRANGEVILLE 


Let us go to Grangeville next and see 
what kind of a job the Idaho County 
Light & Power Cooperative Association is 
doing. The first REA loan for $191,000 
was made on September 12, 1938. The 
electricity was first turned on on Sep- 
tember 22, 1939. 

At present, REA has approved loans 
totaling $1,156,776. Of this sum, $1,074,- 
299 has actually been advanced to this 
cooperative. With 615 miles of ener- 
gized line, it has connected 1,157 con- 
sumers, or approximately 6,000 persons. 

Its financial record is a splendid one. 
It has paid the Federal Government 
$93,569 in interest. It has repaid $153,- 
687 in principal. At the same time it has 
made advance payments of $47,035 be- 
fore being due. No amount is overdue. 
LOST RIVER ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, INC., MACKAY 


The Lost River Electric Cooperative of 
Mackay started a little later. Its first 
loan was made on July 1, 1940, for $79,- 
000, and electricity was turned on for the 
first time just a little less than a year 
later. 

To date REA has approved loans of 
over $1,337,000, over $850,000 of which 
has actually been advanced. This sys- 
tem has 259 miles of energized line and 
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831 consumers, or some 4,100 people re- 
Ceiving the benefits of electricity. 

Iis financial record is excellent, too. 
It has paid back to the REA $43,005 in 
interest and $58,921 on principal. Ad- 
Vance payments total $9,000. No sums 
are overdue. í 

SALMON RIVER ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, INC., 

CHALLIS 

Youngest and smallest cooperative in 
my district is the Salmon River Electric 
Cooperative, Inc., at Challis. The date 
of its first loan was May 8, 1950. _It was 
for $655,000. Electricity was turned on 
for the first time on June 30, 1951. 

From the beginning, the total loans 
approved for the Salmon River Coopera- 
tive now amount to $1,350,000. Practi- 
cally all of this has been advanced by 
REA. The exact figure of the advance is 
$1,248,957. 

There are 313 members, or some 1.500 
Persons, being serviced. There are no 
Overdue amounts on this system. 

REA IS A PEOPLE'S PROGRAM 


Mr. Speaker, there are two sides to 
this power question—the people’s side 
and monopoly’s side. Either you are for 
electricity at a price the average man 
can afford to pay, or you go along with 
the monopolists and believe charges 
should be all the traffic will bear. 

I have tried to make my position clear. 
I am for the average man and small 
business. They are the heart and sinews 
of America. We preserve and promote 
democracy in proportion as we build sol- 
idly from the average man up. 

‘The REA is a program for the average 
farmer, and at the same time it brings 
great benefits to the towns and cities 
which surround the rural area served. 
Until every farmer and rural resident 
who can reasonably be reached receives 
the benefit of REA electricity, the job in 
Idaho will not be finished. 

I am happy to have had this oppor- 
tunity, Mr. Speaker, to present the dis- 
tinguished record of REA cooperatives 
in Idaho—and particularly in the con- 
gressional district I represent. I want 
to assure these REA folks here and now 
that they can count on me as their 
stanch supporter and friend. 


Enter the Silly Season, Hot and Humid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recor an excellent 
column appearing in the July 4, 1954, 
issue of the New York Times and written 
by James Reston, entitled “Enter the 
Silly Season, Hot and Humid.” 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
&s follows: 

Enter tox Sni Season, Hor ann HUMID 
(By James Reston) 

Wasuinoton, July 3—The official silly 

Beason in Washington runs from the Fourth 
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of July until Labor Day, but it’s a lit 
ahead of time this year. r 

Even before the tar has begun to blister 
Pennsylvania Avenue the politicians have 
started saying and doing things that 
wouldn’t make sense even in the middle 
of August. 

This year the fashion seems to be running 
to political threats. For example, Senator 
WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, of California, 
threatens that if Red China is admitted to 
the United Nations, he will resign as majority 
leader of the Senate. - 

This was the finest non sequitur of the 
week and illustrates the sort of thing that 
happens here when it begins to get hot. 
The threat was directed at the British, the 
French, and Secretary of State Dulies, but do 
they care? 

Nothing would please the British more 
than the resignation of the Senator from 
California, except perhaps the resignation 
of the Senator from Wisconsin. The French 
are too preoccupied to be bothered, and the 
Secretary of State is in a mood to welcome 
good news from whatever quarter. 

DON'T TEMPT MR. DULLES 


Mr. Dulles doesn't want to bring the Reds 
into the U. N., but Mr. KNOMAND shouldn't 
tempt hiny. Ever since the majority leader 
left his own administration on the Bricker 
amendment and attacked the Secretary of 
State publicly for agreeing to discuss Indo- 
china at the Geneva Conference, Mr. Dulles“ 
enthusiasm for Mr. KNowianp has been 
somewhat restrained. 

Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, of Texas, fol- 
lowed Senator KNowLanp with an equally 
picturesque suggestion, thereby proving that 
the heat falls on Democrats with equal fury. 
He did not threaten to resign as Democratic 
leader of the Senate if Red China got into 
the U. N., but he said, in effect, that if they 
came in the United States would go out. 

The U. N. is a disappointment now, but it 
would be a menace if the Communist bloc 
were strengthened by the addition of Red 
China and the non-Communist members 
were deprived of the membership and leader- 
ship of the United States. 

In that event the organization would lose 
the only power capable of balancing the 
Communist power and might even be trans- 
formed into an effective instrument of Com- 
munist policy. Mr. Johnson doesn’t want 
this, of course; in the heat he just didn't 
think about it. 

This is not a new phenomenon. The heat 
has been bothering politicians in Washing- 
ton for a long time. John Burroughs wrote 
about it when he lived here during the Civil 
War. 

“What does not the dwelier in the National 
Capital endure in * * these days,“ he ex- 
claimed. “Think of the agonies of the heated 
term, the ragings of the Dog Star, the purga- 
tory of heat and dust, of baking, blistering 
pavements, of cracked and powdered fields, 
of dead, stifling night air from which every 
tonic and antiseptic quality seems elimi- 
nated. * eren 

This, of course, was before the days of 
weather machines, but the problem still re- 
mains. The only difference seems to be that 
the politiclans now express thelr frustra- 
tions by making threats to one another, or 
preferably to allies across the sea. 

Sherman Adams, the Assistant to the Pres- 
ident, threatens that if the President doesn’t 


get a Republican Congress after this years 


election, he (Mr. Eisenhower) may not run 
again in 1956. 

Mr. Adams qualifies this with a mystifying 
clarification. He says there are two other 
things that might induce the President not 
to run again, but he doesn’t tell us what 
they are. 

President Fisenhower, displeased with 
Peiping, threatens to unleash Chiang Kai- 
shek. Mr. Dulles, displeased with France, 
threatens an agonizing reappraisal. Mr. 
Dulles and Vice President Nixon, displeased 
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with the Communists in general, threaten 
massive retaliation. Mr. Dulles, annoyed by 
his difficulties with the British, implies that 
he is going to loosen the alliance. 

THE COLLECTIVE THREAT 

Nor are these threats limited to individ- 
uals. The House of Representatives spent 
a good deal of time this week threatening 
India about neutralism, warning Europe 
about disunity and threatening southeast 
Asia about “Locarno.” 

There are very few Members of the House 
who know more about Locarno than about 
Willie Mays, but the fact is that a majority 
of those present and voting backed an 
amendment to the foreign aid bill (draftcd 
originally in the State Department) which 
threatened to deny United States funds to 
any country that signed a Locarno-type 
treaty in that part of the world. 

The House beat down the no-aid-to-India- 
uniess-she-gets-off-the-fence amendment, 
but the threat to France and Italy—get into 
the European Defense Community, or else— 
still stands. 

The odd thing about these Washington 
threats is that they are seldom carried out. 
Officials and politicians make them, but when 
the time comes the retaliation is not massive, 
the alliance is not loosened and the aid is not 
cut off. 

Accordingly, the diplomatic or congres- 
sional threat has been devalued, like so many 
other things here, if not debased. It does 
not impress the other politicians or the allies, 
but it eases tempers on hot days, and it still 
catches headlines, 


Statement That American Legion Is 
“Squarely on the Side of Homosexuals 
and Subversives” Is the Most Absurd 
Statement of the Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, one of 
our colleagues has written a 17-page 
memorandum in which he purports to 
defend his action on certain appropria- 
tion matters relating to the Veterans’ 
Administration medical and hospital and 
other programs. In view of the fact 
that the statement is largely composed 
of misinformation, innuendo, and gross 
error, I feel obliged, as a member of 
the Veterans’ Affairs Committee, to an- 
swer a few of the many unfounded 
charges appearing in the memorandum, 
Appearing below is a letter which I have 
written to the Member for this purpose: 
Hon. JOEN PHILLIPS, 

Member of Congress, 
Banning, Calif. 

Dran COLLEAGUE: I have before me your 
Memorandum regarding Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration budget figures for fiscal year 10955, 
with material to be used In reply to corre- 
spondence from American Legion rehabilita- 
tion officers and from other correspondents, 
The memorandum states that it was dictated 
by you and indicates that it is used for cir- 
culation to Members of Congress and other 
correspondents raising questions concerning 
appropriatiosn for the Veterans! Administra- 
tion. 


The memorandum contains erroneous and 
derogatory statements concerning the Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee, of which I am a 
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member. The statement regarding the 


The following statement regarding the $10 
million amendment which I introduced ap- 
pears at the bottom of page 1: 

“Members will particularly recall the prop- 
aganda spread over the entire country re- 
garding a request for ‘$10 million additional 
money for hospitalization’ represented by an 
amendment introduced on the floor by Rep- 
resentative Txagux, of Texas. I pointed out, 
at the time the amendment was defeated, 
that there had been no request for this 
money; that it was a general appropriation to 
the VA and not, as Mr. Tracu thought, an 
addition confined to hospitalization, and fi- 
nally, that It would simply be left over at 
the end of the year.” 

You stated “there had been no request for 
this money.” Hearings held by the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee on Wednesday, Febru- 
ary 18, 1953, page 139, included a statement 
by Mr. McNamara, of the Bureau of the 
Budget, in which he stated that the Veterans’ 
Administration had requested $16,700,000 
tor the medical program. On page 150 of the 
same hearings, Mr. Baker, budget officer for 
the Veterans’ Administration, stated that the 
Veterans’ Administration had asked for 
$16,700,000. Mr. Pumps, who can we be- 
lieve as to whether the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion asked for the additional $10 million— 
the Veterans’ Administration and the Bu- 
reau of the Budget or you? The Bureau of 
the Budget cut the Veterans’ Administration 
request for $16,700,000 to 85 million and 
forwarded the budget to your committee. 
You know that the Veterans’ Administration 
is not allowed to ask Congress for more 
money than the President's Bureau of the 
Budget recommends. The hearings before 
your committee do not indicate that you 
asked the Veterans’ Administration how 
much money they needed and how much they 
had requested from the Bureau of the Budget. 
Were you afraid the facts would be printed 
In the Recor and that they would be a 
handicap in your attempt to sabotage the 
Veterans’ Administration hospital program? 

With reference to the $10 million amend- 
ment, you also stated “it would simply be 
left over at the end of the year.” Gen. Carl 
R. Gray. Jr., Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, stated at that time in a letter which 
appears in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp on May 
25, 1953, page A3060, as follows: 

“If an additional $10 million had been 
provided it could have been utilized 
throughout the medical programs, The 
medical and dental outpatient program 
could have utilized the entire sum of 810 
million, In fact, the current dental back- 
log of 347,000 cases would require an esti- 
mated $19,802,971 to reduce to manageable 
proportion. 

“If the entire sum had not been utilized 
in the medical and dental outpatient pro- 
gram, it could have been utilized to restore 
funds to danger areas which developed as a 
result of initial curtailments, such as addi- 
tional funds for Federal contract hospital- 
ization of veterans in emergencies and in 
areas where no VA hospitals are located; to 
fill staff voids by use of consultants in hos- 
pitals operating with low staff ratios; and to 
provide funds for consultant specialist care.” 

In defending the Veterans’ Administra- 
tions request for additional funds, Adm. 
Joel T. Boone, Chief Medical Director, Vet- 
erans’ Administration, made the following 
statement before the Veterans“ Affairs Com- 
mittee relative to the inadequacies of the 
$5 million recommended by your committee: 

“Under the supplemental [85 million 
recommended by the House Appropriations 

Committee] we cannot raise the level or 
ceiling of the old hospital staffs and for that 
reason we cannot open beds and wards in 
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old hospitals [referring to the 2,300 beds 
vacant at that time]. There is a backlog 
of pending cases that requires millions of 
funds. These cases are all service-con- 
nected. Delay means that the pathology is 
getting worse and with the rising cost of 
living implies higher cost of treatment. To 
dispose of the backlog you will either have 
to appropriate many millions, or the Con- 
gress will have to default on their commit- 
ment to veterans with service-connected 
conditions.“ (Hearings before Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee, February 18 and 19, 1953.) 

In effort to develop information as to the 
needs of Veterans’ Administration hospitals, 
the Veterans’ Affairs Committee contacted 
the managers of Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals throughout the United States. The 
managers of Veterans“ Administration hos- 
pitals located in your own State of California 
made the following comments with reference 
to lack of funds: 

VA hospital, Los Angeles, Callf. (general 
medical and surgical): “Due to the rapid 
expansion of the medical program at this 
center we were unable to secure ceiling and 
funds adequate to properly cover all activi- 
ties, especially civil-service personnel who 
support the Department of Medicine and 
Surgery group, even before the reduction in 
force and freezing actions started.” 

VA hospital, San Francisco, Calif. (general 
medical and surgical and neuropsychiatric) : 
“Additional finance and help. It is impos- 
sible under the present moneys allocated to 
this station to maintain our usual 90-day 
stock supply. During the last few months, 
owing to the lack of funds, our stock supply 
has dropped from a 90-day level to its pres- 
ent 60-day level, and, If this continues, be- 
fore this year is over we will not have suffi- 
cient funds to carry a normal monthly 
supply.” 

VA hospital, Fresno, Calif. (general medi- 
cal and surgical): “The most pressing need 
In our hospital is the provision of adequate 
personnel in order to adequately staff the 
hospital.” 

You may also be Interested to know that 
at the time your committee refused the Vet- 
erans’ Administration’s request for funds, 
there were 27,123 service-connected out- 
patient cases approved for treatment in Cali- 
fornia for which adequate funds were not 
available and it was estimated that it would 
have required $1,695,000 to clear up the sery- 
ice-corinected out-patient backlog for the 
State of California alone. At the time your 
committee refused funds for the Veterans’ 
Administration, a serious situation existed 
in California as far as the care of mentally 
disabled veterans was concerned. On May 
18, 1953, your colleague, the Honorable WI. 
LIAM S. Mamuxrarp, of California, made the 
following remarks, which appear on page 
A2828 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

“The California Department of Mental Hy- 
giene reports that there are over 4,600 vet- 
erans hospitalized in State mental institu- 
tions. For the most part, California tax- 
payers are paying for their care, although 
approximately 40 percent of them came to 
California from other States. The Veterans’ 
Administration has only two hospitals in 
California, plus one under construction, to 
take care of neuropsychiatric patients from 
Arizona, Nevada, and other Western States, 
as well as those from California. There are 
long waiting lists of eligible veterans, This 
situation Is intolerable, both from the stand- 
point of the veteran who needs and is en- 
titled to hospitalization, and also from that 
of society, to whom many of these veterans 
may at any time become dangerous.” 

When I offered my amendment for $10 
million on the floor, it was offered for the 
specific of granting additional 
funds for the veterans’ medical and hospital 
program and, as you know, could have been 
used only for that purpose had it been ap- 
proved. At the time my amendment was 
offered, there were over 2,300 beds vacant in 
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Veterans“ Administration hospitals for lack 
of funds. These beds are listed on page 
A2842 of the CONGRESSIONAL Rxconn of May 
18, 1953. At that time, the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration had a backlog of 301,365 approved 
service-connected dental cases, which would 
require in excess of $17,778,000 to reduce to 
manageable proportions. The refusal of your 
subcommittce to grant the funds requested 
by VA required the vacant beds to remain 
unused and constituted a default on veter- 
ans who had been approved for service-con- 
nected dental treatment under existing law. 
At the time your committee refused addi- 
tional funds for the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, there were 24,834 eligible veterans on 
the waiting list approved for admission to 
VA hospitals. These Included 11,779 neuro- 
Psychiatric cases and 2,378 TB cases. 

In various statements which you have re- 
leased, you have repeatedly used the argu- 
ment that additional funds were not neces- 
Sary for the Veterans’ Administration, since 
they would be left over at the end of the 
year. As a member of the Appropriations 
Committee, I know that you are aware that 
no department can make expenditures in ex- 
cess of appropriations and, as a result, is very 
fortunate if it can utilize more than 99 per- 
cent of the funds appropriated, regardless 
of their adequacy. It Is a well-known fact 
that the Voterans’ Administration regularly 
returns about one-half of 1 percent of its 
annual appropriation. It will continue to 
return several million dollars a year, regard- 
less of the adequacy of the appropriations 
voted by your committee. The presence of 
these unexpended funds has nothing to do 
with the legitimate needs of the agency, 

You have included a derogatory statement 
to the leadership of the 8 Legion 
regarding their action on the 1954 appro- 
priations bill for the State, Commerce, and 
Justice Departments. The statement to 
which I refer ts as follows: 

“T resent the fact that Miles Kennedy, the 
national legislative representative, put the 
American Legion squarely on the side of 
homosexuals and subversives, as you will all 
recall, when the appropriation bill for State, 
Justice, and Commerce was before the House, 
last year.” 

This is the most absurd statement of the 
year. The rider to which you were referring 
Proposed to give the heads of the State, 
Commerce, and Justice Departments abso- 
lute authority to fire any employee at their 
discretion. This authority would have been 
a circumvention of the Veterans’ Preference 
Act and had nothing to do with security 
risks. Only 2 weeks before this issue came 
to the House, the administration had pub- 
lished its new security program, giving the 
heads of all governmental agencies specific 
authority to dismiss any security risk. The 
House repudiated the attempt by the Ap- 
propriations Committee to circumvent the 
Veterans’ Preference Act on a rolicall vote 
of 181 to 168. The Issue was revived in the 
Senate and it was defeated there by a vote 
of 36 to 35. It is interesting to note that 
27 Republican House Members Joined in 
voting against the rider, including the 
chairman and most of the Republican mem- 
bers of the Post Omce and Civil Service 
Committee. (See rolicall vote No, 33.) 1 
hardly think that it is your Intention to 
characterize the vote of these individuals 
as being on the side of homosexuals and sub- 
verslves. 

Your statement does not go into the ac- 
tion of the Appropriations Committee on 
the appropriations bill for 1954; however, 
you do emphasize in several places that your 
committee has always given the Veterans’ 
Administration everything it asked for. 
Perhaps it will refresh your memory if I 
remind you that the Bureau of the Budget 
revised the budget of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration and cut the amount previously 
recommended for medical, hospital, and 
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domichllary programs for fiscal 1954 from 
2719.80 900 to 6084. 379. 000, or a cut of $55,- 
430,300. Before the Easter recess of the first 
ecesion, you made a series of speeches on the 
floor of the House, in which you indicated 
your general approval of the action of the 

enu of the Budget. This brought about 
considerable pressure from the veterans’ or- 
fanizations, which culminated in a meeting 
in the Speaker's office attended by you, rep- 
retentatives of the major veterans’ organiza- 
tions, and the House leadership. This meet- 
ing was held for the specific purpose of 
Placating the veterans’ organizations and it 
resulted in your receiving directions from 
the House leadership to go on the floor of 
the House and dispel any idea that the Ap- 
Propriations Committee was about to make 
any large cut in Veterans’ Administration 
Medical and hospital funds, The statement 
which you did subsequently make was un- 
Precedented during my period as a Member 
ot Congress, in that it presented the spec- 
tacle of a subcommittee chairman being 
forced to go on the floor of the House and 
disclose in adviarice the probable recommen- 
dation of his subcommittee in order to quiet 
intense criticism which his statements and 
actions had evoked. 

Your memorandum was critical of the vet- 
erans’ service organizations for sending tele- 
grams to Members of Congress and your com- 
mittee urging that the Congress approve 2921 
million for the Veterans’ Administration 
administration, hospital, and domiciliary 
eervices appropriation, Nine hundred and 
twenty-one million dollars was the amount 
recommended in the original printed budget. 
Your committee placed the veterans’ service 
crganizatione in the position of having to 
appear before your committce to testify on 
a budget which was in the process of revi- 
sion; therefore, they had no other course 
than to support the amounts requested in 
the lost printed budget. As I recall, several 
of the organizations were so resentful of this 
Maneuver on your part that they later de- 
manded an opportunity to be heard again 
when the revised budget was released just a 
few days before your committee voted out 
the appropriations bill. 

I have read the hearings of your subcom- 
mittee on the Veterans“ Administration 
budget for fiscal 1955 and can thoroughly 
understand and appreciate the statement 
of Dr. Joel T. Boone, the VA Chief Medical 
Director, at the conclusion of the hearings: 

“I cannot leave this conference room with- 
out making a statement. Never in my long 
years in the Government and In my present 
position, which I never sought nor wanted, 
and which anybody can have whenever he 
wants it, have I been castigated the way I 
was castigated yesterday. I have been ac- 
cused of using pressure to make patients 
come to Veterans’ Administration hospitals 
and of opening beds just to spend money.” 
(Bearings, subcommittce of the Committee 
on Appropriations, 83d Cong., 2d sess., in- 
dependent offices appropriations for 1955, 
P. 1888.) 

The treatment of Dr. Boone before your 
committee was disgraceful and could in no 
way be characterized as a sympathetic in- 
quiry into the bona fide needs of the vet- 
erans’ medical and hospital program. I cer- 
tainly cannot concur with the statement ap- 
pearing on page 7 of your memorandum to 
the effect that Dr. Boone has completely lost 
the confidence of practically all members 
of the legislative Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. So far as I know, no member of 
the Veterans“! Affairs Committee has indi- 
cated a lack of confidence in Dr. Boone. It 
is my impression that the committee is 
unanimous in its admiration of Admiral 
Boone in standing up and fighting for ade- 
Quate funds for the veterans’ medical and 
hospital program in the face of a hostile 
Appropriations Subcommittee chairman. 
Admiral Boone has done an outstanding job 
in his capacity as Chief Medical Director. 
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He has supervised the orderly expansion of 
the new hospital program with great skill 
and has maintained and improved the qual- 
ity of medical care for veterans. Admiral 
Boone has an outstanding record of public 
service and is a winner of the Congressional 
Medal of Honor, His efforts in defending 
the veterans’ hospital and medical program 
in the face of your attempts to curtail it 
have earned him the thanks of every veteran 
in this country. In every instance where it 
became necessary for the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee to consider matters relating to 
the medical and hospital program on which 
you and Dr. Boone differed the committee 
supported Dr. Boone. It would appear, 
therefore, that if the committee had a lack 
of faith in the motives of anyone, so far as 
the hospital and medical program is con- 
cerned, it would be you, and not Dr. Boone. 

I shall not attempt to discuss in detail 
your committee's action on the 1955 VA 
budget for the medical and hespital pro- 
gram, except to point out that the commit- 
tee's inquiry into the needs of the medical 
and hospital program was so inadequate that 
it became necessary for the committee to 
direct the Veterans’ Administration to sub- 
mit a supplemental appropriation request to 
the independent offices appropriation bill 
for 1955 before that bill had actually be- 
come law. The Appropriations Committee 
reported H. R. 8583, the independent offices 
appropriation bill for 1955, on March 26. The 
bill was passed by the House on March $1, 
The bill was reported to the Senate by the 
Senate Appropriations Committee on May 
14 and passed on May 19. It was signed into 
law by the President as Public Law 428, 
83d Congress, on June 24. On June 10, rep- 
resentatives of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion and the Bureau of the Budget were 
called before your subcommittee to discuss 
the inadequacies of the appropriation bill 
reported by your committee and the Vet- 
erang’ Administration was directed to sub- 
mit a supplement request to the Bureau of 
the Budget. This was done on June 14. 
The supplemental request was eventually 
approved for $3 million. Approval of this 
supplemental request by the committee 
must be considered in the nature of an ad- 
mission of inadequate consideration on the 
part of the committee when the regular 
budget was under consideration. This error 
would probably not have occurred if you 
had concerned yourself more with a sym- 
pathetic discussion of the agency's need, 
rather than attempting to question the mo- 
tives and integrity of Dr. Boone. It is cer- 
tainly unique, to say the least, that a com- 
mittee finds it necessary to consider a sup- 
plemental appropriation to an annual ap- 
propiration bill before the annual appropria- 
tion bill has even become law. 

On page 14 of your memorandum, there 
is a miestatement regarding the action of 
the Veterans’ Affairs Committee in approv- 
ing compensation and pension bills. The 
statement to which I refer is as follows: 

“I now want to talk about the matter of 
compensation and pensions. Mrs. ROGERS 
committee, which apparently operates by 
asking the professional veterans what they 
would like to have for the current session, 
and then voting out those bills without op- 
position, and sometimes without hearings, 
has voted out H. R. 9020, which increases 
compensation and pensions for the disabled.” 

You are completely wrong in your state- 
ment that the Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
has operated by asking professional veterans 
what they would like to have and then voting 
out those bills without opposition and some- 
times without hearings. The veteran service 
organizations appeared before the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee and made one unanimous 
request. In passing out H. R. 9020, the com- 
mittee did not agree to the veterans’ organi- 
zations request. The same may be said re- 
garding the request of the Spanish-American 
War Veterans on pension legislation. 
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You are completely wrong when you state 
that the Veterans’ Affairs Committee oper- 
ates by voting out pension and compensation 
bills without hearings. I am enclosing cop- 
jes of hearings held by the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee on March 31, April 15, April 21, 
and April 28, 1953, and March 31, April 1, 2, 
and 6. 1954. Testimony taken in these hear- 
ings covers 531 pages. It is interesting to 
note that in these hearings, which, accord- 
ing to you, did not occur, about 25 Members 
of Congress, including a number of your 
colleagues from California, appeared before 
the committee in behalf of pension and com- 
pensation legislation being considered by the 
committee. In addition to the open hearings 
referred to above, the subcommittee and the 
Tull committee held at least a half dozen 
executive sessions, during which the reports 
of the subcommittees were considered. I 
seriously doubt that there is a legislative 
committee in Congress which worked barder 
during this session than the Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee. It has taken over 5,000 
pages of testimony on a variety of subjects 
and has been unanimous in most of its 
reports, 


In recognition of its responsibility in the 
field of veterans’ affairs, the committee met 
in executive ftession on at least 3 occasions 
during the 83d Congress for the purpose of 
discussing methods of dealing with your at- 
tacks on the Veterans’ Administration bos- 
pital, medical, and other programs, In each 
instance, the committee agreed that coordi- 
nated action on the floor of the House on the 
part of the committee would be necessary 
if the rights of veterans were to be preserved 
and it was this coordinated action by Demo- 
cratic and Republican members of the com- 
mittee that led to the defeat of your attempt 
to curtail the basis for admission to Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospitals. 


Your conflict with the veteran organiza- 
tions and with the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee bas been brought about because you 
have attempted to usurp the responsibilities 
and prerogatives of the legislative commit- 
tee through your position as chairman cf 
the Appropriations Subcommittee handling 
the Veterans’ Administration budget and 
have tried to dictate legislative policy in 
the field of veterans’ affairs. In order that 
there can be no doubt as to the record on 
this score, I will briefly review it: 


1. You attempted to limit the basis for 
admission of non-service- connected cases in 
Veterans“ Administration hospitals by in- 
cluding a rider on H. R. 5690, the independ- 
ent offices appropriation bill, which included 
appropriations for Veterans’ Administration 
for fiscal year 1954. This rider became the 
subject of rolleall vote No. 55 and as a 
result your effort to curtall the basis of 
admission to Veterans’ Administration bos- 
pitals was defeated by a vote of 217 to 179. 

2. Your committee has included restrictive 
riders on the Veterans’ Administration ap- 
propriation bills for fiscal years 1954 and 1955 
(H. R. 5690 and H. R. 8583), which have re- 
stricted the basis for eligibility for out- 
patient dental care. At the time the appro- 
priations bill for 1954 was brought to the 
floor of the House, there were about 247,000 
veterans who had been declared eligible and 
in need of outpatient dental care under 
existing laws. The riders which you brought 
out on the appropriations bill rendered all 
of these veterans ineligible and constituted 
a direct default in these cases (including 
27,123 cases in your own State of California). 
At the time, you denied that it was your 
intention to eliminate outpatient dental 
treatment for Spanish- ican War vet- 
erans and disabled veterans training under 
Public Law 16, but the inept wording of 
the rider (to H. R. 5690) did precisely that; 
therefore it was necessary for the Congress 
to pass a bill, which became Public Law 
494, 83d Congress, to. correct your error aud 
restore eligibility to these two groups. 
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3. A rider was placed on H. R. 5690 and 
H. R. 8583, the appropriations bills for fiscal 
1954 and 1955, which eliminated payment 
of the year’s interest rate to veterans 
obtaining a Veterans’ Administration guar- 
anteed loan. This action cost each veteran 
purchasing a home under the GI bill an aver- 
age of $158 each, or a total of $55 million 
a year. Without commenting on the merits 
of this particular piece of policy, it suffices 
to say that this question should have been 
determined by the Banking and Currency 
Committee, rather than the Appropriations 
Committee. 

4. Your subcommittee: included a rider on 
the 1954 and 1955 appropriations bills for 
VA which reduced from $1.50 per month 
to 81 the amounts paid to colleges and other 
schools for handling certain administrative 
detalls in connection with veteran students. 

In addition to these actions, other sub- 
committees of the Appropriations Committee 
attempted to circumvent veterans’ prefer- 
ence by inserting a rider on the State, Com- 
merce, and Justice Departments appropria- 
tions bill for 1954 and refused funds to the 
Office of Education for use in connection 
with the yeterans’ education program, when 
that office is clearly obliged under law to 
carry out certain functions to protect the 
veteran from exploitation by fly-by-night 
schools. 

There is no doubt that you have been 
the leading Member of Congress in attempt- 
ing to disrupt and demoralize the veterans’ 
medical and hospital program. The legis- 
lative Committee on Veterans’ Affairs is as 
fine a committee as there is in Congress. 
I have complete confidence in them, and I 
resent your attempting to take over their 
duties through your position as chairman 
of the subcommittee of the Committee on 
Appropriations handling Veterans' Admin- 
istration appropriations. 


The Republican Smear of ADA Unwar- 
ranted in Fact 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, it had 
been my intention on this last day of this 
session of Congress to deliver a speech in 
defense of the organization, Americans 
for Democratic Action, by way of answer 
to the unwarranted smear attacks of cer- 
tain Republican spokesmen against ADA. 
Because of the lateness of the hour and 
the general informal understanding ex- 
isting in the Senate that each Senator 
shall be privileged to have inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD speech material 
that he had intended to deliver today, I 
shall forego the pleasure of making this 
particular speech on the floor of the Sen- 
ate at this time. However, I ask unani- 
mous consent that there be printed in the 
body of the final issue of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp for this session of Con- 
gress the speech that I had intended to 
make entitled “Republican Smear of 
ADA Unwarranted in Fact.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor, 
as follows: 
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REPUBLICANS’! Smear oF ADA UNWARRANTED 
IN Facr 


Recent statements by the conservative 
leadership of the Republican Party make it 
abundantly clear that the 1954 congressional 
campaigns will not be waged on the merits 
of programs. It is apparent that these 
leaders do not want to talk about such 
issues as employment, public power, taxes, 
offshore oil, and national defense. They 
would engage the country in sundry di- 
versionary issues by attacking individuals 
and organizations and impugning their mo- 
tives rather than debating the programs for 
which they stand. It is my hope that the 
liberal candidates will refuse to be side- 
tracked by these tactics and will take the 
poor record of the 83d Congress and the 
Eisenhower administration to the people of 
America. So that the record may be clear, 
and perhaps some of the false charges be put 
to rest, I want to expose one of the prin- 
cipal diversions being used today. 

Americans for Dernocratic Action has been 
selected by the leaders of the Republican 
Party as the whipping boy in the 1954 cam- 
paign. The President of the Senate and Vice 
President of the United States has on a num- 
ber of recent occasions attacked ADA. The 
Vice President told a GOP gathering in San 
Francisco that “The Democratic Party, un- 
fortunately, is controlled in California and 
nationally by its ADA left-wing. a group of 
men honestly, but I believe mistakenly, ded- 
icated to the socialization of basic institu- 
tions in this country.” Later he told a 
GOP audience in New York that ADA was 
in control of the Democratic Party of that 
State. 

Senate Majority Leader KNowẽarxd has 
implied that ADA is attempting to take 
over the leadership of the Senate. 

ADA is generally called left-wing or So- 
cialist by Republican leaders, but there is 
no attempt to argue against the programs 
for which the ADA stands. As an ADA vice 
chairman, let me put the record straight. 
Americans for Democratic Action is dedi- 
cated to a program of constitutional liber- 
aliam and its policies are dictated by the 
needs, aspirations and desires of the Amer- 
ican people. 

Few, if any, of ADA’s attackers would at- 
tempt to stick a Communist label on it, 
They argue that the organization is a group 
of determined Marxists seeking to destroy 
our democratic free enterprise system and 
replace it with socialism. This is the line of 
those politiclans who oppose any social or 
economic program in America—cry “social- 
ism” when the Communist chargé cannot 
be made to stick—at everyone and every- 
thing standing for progress. The baiters of 
ADA have been pretty careful not to label it 
Communist. Its record and public reputa- 
tion of vigorous anticommunism is too clear. 

What is ADA, and what does it stand for? 
I'll tell you. 

ADA was organized in 1947 by a group 
of distinguished Americans with the general 
purpose of restoring the influence of liberal- 
ism in the national and International policies 
of the United States. 


ADA has operated in the politics of ideas, 
believing that in a democracy progress comes 
as ideas are proposed, debated, accepted, re- 
jected or modified by the people themselves. 
I have always considered this one of the 
sources of our country’s political health. 
Some of the things ADA has adyocated have 
been accepted; some have not—at least, not 
yot: some, no doubt, never will be. The 
point is that ADA has laid its views on the 
line for ali to see. Those who disagree can 
dispute the soundness of the views, and 
many have. It has scemed to me that those 
who denounce ADA and its views as sub- 
versive—which is ridiculous—do s0 be- 
cause they are afraid of the ideas, afraid 
that the ideas will be accepted on their 
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merits, and find it easter and safer to de- 
nounce than to refute them. For myself, 
I believe, as did Thomas Jefferson, that In a 
free country we can tolerate any error of 
thought as long as reason is free to com- 
bat it. s 

The first task ADA set for itself after it 
was founded was to expose and frustrate 
the attempt of the Communists to trap 
American liberals into supporting their 
sinister objectives. In 1948 ADA exposed 
the Communist domination of the so-called 
Progressive Party in a series of widely dis- 
tributed, well-documented pamphlets. It 
continued this opposition and exposition 
through subsequent campaigns. 

In policy, platform, and performance ADA 
has opposed the Communists on all the 
important issues of our time. ADA sup- 
ported aid to Greece and Turkey, the Mar- 
shall plan, point 4, the North Atlantic Pact, 
the military-ald program, and antiaggres- 
sion action in Korea, ADA's anticommu- 
nism has not been confined to mere oppo- 
sition to Communist lines. ADA has not 
only exposed Communist machinations with- 
in political movements, but has kept them 
out of civil-rights mobilizations and other 
liberal organizations, and has revealed the 
hidden purpose of Communist propaganda. 

Early in 1953 the ADA publicly warned 
of a developing new Communist line call- 
ing for a revival of the popular front which 
deceived so many Americans in the thirties 
and which still. unfortunately, is a real 
factor in several European countries, In 
March of this year, 1954, the ADA again 
called public attention to the new Com- 
munist official program brazenly identified 
as “the American way.” 

“The ADA describes this new attempt of 
the Communists to deceive Americans this 
way: “The real purpose behind this Yankee 
Doodle pose * * * [is] disrupting the unity 
of the free world.’ 

“In their main and sole immediate pur- 
pose, weakening and isolating America.“ con- 
tinued this same statement just 4 months 
ago, “the Communists set themselves in 
diametric opposition to the ADA and the 
broad movement of American liberals who 
believe that the unity of the free world 
and the strength of the United States are 
the two major premises of our national 
policy.” 

I cite these instances of ADA continuous 
and continuing opposition to communism 
not because the record of ADA needs de- 
fense, but because the technique of dis- 
tortion used by some Republican leaders 
is first to concede that ADA is not a Com- 
munist-front organization, and to go on to 
say that ADA is “doing the work of the 
Communists.” 

What is the work the ADA is doing for 
the Communists? What is the socialism 
it seeks to folst on the United States? 
Let us revive an old American custom and 
look at the record. 

It has been charged, for example, that 
Americans for Democratic Action wants 
“every teacher to have the right to be a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party, and to teach 
communism to our youth.” 
statement of ADA, adopted at its annual 
convention in Chicago in April 1954, says 
this: “We oppose legislative interference with 
academic freedom. We have confidence in 
the will and the ability of those who are 
charged with the conduct of our educational 
institutions to exclude from teaching posi- 
tions all persons who have surrendered their 
own freedom of thought to Communist or 
fascist control.” What sane or honest per- 
son can see in this any support for the right 
of Communists to teach our youth? 

It has been charged that ADA urges that 
“Communists be guaranteed the right to 
serve in at least 99 percent of all Federal 
and State positions.” What fanciful non- 
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Tae. —the truth is that ADA says, and again 
quote its recent convention position: “We 
ing, Eize the important necessity for guard- 
Ocean ev agencies from the activities of 
that nists or fascists.” ADA does believe 
men more than 99 percent of all Govern- 
loy; 5 workers, Republican and Democrat, are 
decent Americans and that far too 
deca, Of them have suffered deep injustices 
faye’ ot the ill-defined standards and 
ty administration of the loyalty-security 
Blin We have seen in the recent jug- 
with ot fioures on security risks, the ease 
into Which the program can be perverted 
tigh & political purge when so many basic 
Fey are denied the accused. 
A has always held the view expressed 
ident Eisenhower in his memorable 
— at Columbla University, when he said, 
in America we are descended in blood 


Th fairness to a difference of point of view 
exists within ADA on the issue of out- 
g the Communist Party, I wish to point 
t there are those in the organization 
© not share the position taken by me 
Senator from Minnesota, Mr. Hum- 
+ On the Humphrey-Morse-Kennedy 
Ndment recently adopted by the Senate 
Sought to outlaw the Communist 
The difference of opinion is one which 
Within other groups—for that matter 
m the Senate of the United States it- 
~and is based upon very sincere and 
t opposing contentions. As I see it 
thin the ADA and within other or- 
ons who hold to the point of view 
is a mistake to outlaw the Com- 
Party argue from the assumption 
he Communist Party is in fact a po- 
Party. I do not accept that assump- 
as being a sound one. The burden of 
Rota, fn ent of the Senator from Minne- 
Daat Mr. HusmpHREY, who incidentally is a 
Who President of ADA. and of the rest of us 
Supported the Humphrey-Morse-Ken- 
amendment proposing the outlawing 
© Communist Party, is based upon the 
nop ention that the Communist Party 18 
& political party. Such being our argu- 
the t, it is fair to ask us the question, “If 
unist Party is not a political party, 

What is it?“ Our answer is that the 
Plant Party in fact is a criminal con- 
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United States Government by force. It is a 
— conspiracy that participates in a 
ut of subversive activities including 
tage, espionage, and treasonable con- 
„It is a conspiracy which has always 
ted underground as far as its criminal 
— activities are concerned. We 
take would outlaw the Communist Party 
the position that the so-called above- 
Eeuna activities of the Communist Party 
but political window dressing, political 
Propaganda, and political deception. 
ingo ther, we take the position that any 
ton vidual who knowingly, willfully, and in- 
tionally joins the Communist conspiracy, 
g full well the conspiratorial ob- 
lectives of the organization, should be made 
ally Mable for the act of joining the 
meshiracy, Those of us who supported the 
law Phrey amendment which sought to out- 
pAn Communist Party made very clear 
to the conspiracy, which we were seeking 
Make a Federal criminal offense, was one 
. required the existence of a criminal 
t nt or mens rea on the part of the de- 
tendant. Therefore, we have not been able 
aud bebt the argument ot those in the ADA 
bers in other organizations including Mem- 
con of the United States Senate who have 
tom uded that our amendment violated 
© way, somehow, freedom of speech and 
freedom of thought and would lead to 
t control. 
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Neither have we seen any logic to the con- 
tention that our amendment seeking to out- 
law the Communist Party and making the 
willful and intentional joining of the Com- 
munist Party a criminal offense constituted 
a threat to our political parties in the United 
States. When opponents of our point of 
view have asked the question, “Would not 
the outlawing of the Communist Party be a 
precedent sometime, when a tyrannical ma- 
jority may prevail in the United States, for 
outlawing the Republican Party or the Dem- 
cratic Party?” Our answer to the question 
is “No” and for the simple reason that our 
amendment proposing to outlaw the Com- 
munist Party Is based upon the allegation 
that the Communist Party is not a political 
party at all, but is, in fact, a conspiracy to 
overthrow our Government by force. 

Under our judicial system in the United 
States no political party could possibly be 
jeopardized by our amendment because it is 
perfectly obvious that a legitimate political 
party under our constitutional system would 
not be one which has as its objective the 
overthrowing of our constitutional system of 
government by force. However, we fully ap- 
preciate the fact that there are many people 
in our country just as sincere in their devo- 
tion to our form of government as are those 
of us who think that the Communist Party 
should be outlawed and who believe that we 
are mistaken in the course of action which 
we have followed in our support of the 
Humphrey-Morse-Kennedy amendment. 

As I've said before, there are those in the 
ADA—and for all I know, possibly a majority 
in the ADA—who hold to a point of view 
contrary to those of us who supported the 
the Humphrey-Morse-Kennedy amendment. 
The debate in the Senate shows that there 
are many in the Senate who at least felt that 
the Humphrey-Morse-Kennedy amendment 
should be watered down before final adop- 
tion and they succeeded in doing so in the 
conference report recently adopted by the 
Senate. 

For that matter, the record is clear that 
even the President of the United States and 
J. Edgar Hoover have not favored going as 
far as we went in the Humphrey-Morse- 
Kennedy amendment. Therefore let me 
make very clear that the difference of opinion 
within the ADA over the issue of whether or 
not the Communist Party should be outlawed 
does not in any way justify any smear attack 
on the ADA under such a false charge that 
it is soft on communism. 

There are many organizations in the 
United States which are strongly anticom- 
munistic, but I want to say here and now 
that I do not know of any organization that 
is more anti-Communist and is more dedi- 
cated to check the spread of communism in 
the United States than Is the Americans for 
Democratic Action. 

Now that the conference report has been 
adopted on the so-called Butler subversive 
control bill, I am satisfied that in the next 
session of Congress the new law is going to 
need a considerable amount of revising and 
amending. I am perfectly aware of the fact 
that the introduction of the Humphrey- 
Morse-Kennedy amendment resulted in the 
offering of a great many amendments to the 
Butler bill here on the floor of the Senate. 
We all know—if we're to be frank about it— 
that it resulted in a considerable amount of 
compromising of legislative proposals in con- 
nection with the bill here on the floor of 
the Senate. 

If time had permitted, the best procedure 
to have followed would have been to send the 
entire bill, along with the Humphrey-Morse- 
Kennedy amendment and the rest of the 
amendments which were proposed here on 
the floor of the Senate, back to the Judiciary 
Committee for further hearings and consid- 
eration. Many Members of the Senate in our 
cloakroom discussions on the bill agreed that 
it was most unfortunate that the Butler bill 
did not come up for debate on the floor of 
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the Senate at least 2 months ago. If it had 
been considered earlier, then the sound 
course of action would have been to send it 
back to committee for consideration of such 
amendments as the Humphrey-Morse-Ken- 
nedy amendment. Personally I wish that 
course of action could have been followed, 
but with the adjournment date hanging over 
our heads like a sword Damocles, time did 
not permit of further committee hearings 
and consideration on the bill. 

I am satisfied that the final bill which we 
passed from a draftsmanship standpoint is 
not a very good example of legislative art. 
Likewise I am fearful that it has some legis- 
lative hodgepodge characteristics and it may 
very well be that it has some legal inconsist- 
encies within it. Undoubtedly it Is one that 
is going to raise a good many administrative 
problems and serious questions of public 
policy. Therefore I wish to say here and now 
that as one of the cosponsors of the Hum- 
phrey-Morse-Kennedy amendment, I intend 
between now and the next session of Con- 
gress to do a great deal of legal research work 
on the Butler bill as amended, and prepare 
whatever amendments I decide are necessary 
in order to meet any fair and sound criticism 
of the bill which may develop in the weeks 
and months between now and the opening 
of Congress. 

Mr, President, on the subject of ADA’s 
opposition to communism I wish to read an 
editorial in the August 6, 1954, edition of 
the Commonweal. The editorial reads as 
follows: 

“THE IDEA OF COMMUNISM 


“Communism is a three-way danger. It 
is, first of all, an idea that has won the alle- 
giance of millions throughout the world. As 
an idea, communism presents a more or less 
coherent philosophy of life and of man 
rooted in dialectic and historical material- 
ism. Secondly, communism is a political 
conspiracy; as such it is an internal threat 
wherever it has followers to carry out party 
orders. Thirdly, communism is a worldwide 
military force embarked on a program of 
expansion and aggression. 

“The three aspects of communism go hand 
in hand. The idea comes first; the party is 
able to enlist from convinced ideologues 
followers ready to carry out subversion or, 
when the climate is right, to change social 
disorder and discontent into the coin of mass 
political action. This latter activity is hope- 
less in the United States at the present time, 
but such was not the case during the bleak 
depression years and in countries like Italy 
and France the unhappy social scene is still 
a fruitful vineyard for Communist apostles, 
In both these countries communism is able 
to command a large number of votes. The, 
votes come not from convinced Communist 
ideologues but from dissatisfied people who 
take that way to express discontent with 
their lot. 

“The problem of fighting communism is 
to keep each of these three avenues of Com- 
munist approach closely guarded. It would 
not do, for instance, to concentrate so ex- 
clusively on counteracting communism as 
an idea that the avenue of internal sub- 
version was ignored. It would not do to 
concentrate so completely on the problem 
of subversion as to ignore the military as- 
pects. In this place or that, one or the other 
danger may be greater than the others, but 
the 3-way attack must be met by an alert 
3-way defense. 

“Communism as an idea has probably been 
the most neglected of all three, both here 
and abroad. Both leftwing and rightwing 
opinion in the United States has been guilty 
of obscuring the real nature of communism 
as an idea. For years—with notable excep- 
tions—many patriotic liberal Americans ne- 
glected to take a good hard look at just what 
communism means in terms of ideas. The 
rude awakening that came after the war was 
really unnecessary. In the glow of the war- 
time alliance with Russia even stalwart gen- 
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erals were saying that the diference between 
communism and democracy was just about 
as crucial as the difference between American 
Democrats and Republicans, If the philos- 
ophy of communism had been seriously ex- 
amined, we might have avoided many well- 
meant but disastrous moves: Too many 
Americans felt that communism was un- 
doubtedly foreign and perhaps even on the 
screwball side, but were not yet sufficiently 
ordiented to the ideological age to believe 
that the future of the world might actually 
be dependent on the abstruse dialectics 
found in dull, barely readable Marxist tomes, 
By and large, we were pushovers for the 
sentimentality that colored so many of our 
attitudes toward Russia when we fought a 
common enemy. That sentimentality afflict- 
ed all strata of society. It is as easy to find 
it in back Issues of Life magazine as in the 
glowingly liberal-opinion weeklies. (Long- 
time Commonweal readers will recall that in 
July 1945, this magazine and the Catholic 
World were attacked by Pravda as the two 
worst examples of ‘the warmongering Catho- 
lic press,’ so do not read the above as an 
apologia.) A more general knowledge of the 
idea behind communism would have saved 
Americans from many of the illusions that 
drugged the Nation at the time. 

“On the other hand, there ls a segment of 
American society which still stands In as 
much need of education about the idea of 
communism as those who thought about 
the subject so hazily in those days. This 
is a group which is ready to bracket every 
idea which does not conform to its own hardy 
right-wing convictions as communistic. 

“There is no more affinity between com- 
munism and the kind of liberalism espoused, 
say, by the ADA or the American Veterans 
Committee than there is between the native 
fascism of Gerald Li K. Smith and the stanch 
republicanism of the late Senator Taft. 
But, for political and propaganda purposes, 
this group is forever ready to attribute every 
idea left of Dwight Eisenhower's fictitious 
dead center to Karl Marx. These terribles 
simplificateurs have created all kinds of mis- 
chief by consistently tarring patriotic and 
idealistic people with the Communist brush. 
‘If supporting public housing is commu- 
nistic,, many have felt through the years, 
‘then I dont mind being communistic.’ A 
good example of this sort of thing was found 
recently when a supposed authority on com- 
muniam before a congressional committee 
identified the writings of two Popes as com- 
munistic. As long as good people and good 
ideas are arbitrarily associated with com- 
munism, for partisan gain, the essential 
wickedness of communism as an idea will 
be obscured. 

“There are proposals now for a more gen- 
eral education in communism, notably a 
widely publicized plan offered by the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, We heartily approve 
such a program, provided it truly means ed- 
ucation about communism and is not used 
as a means for partisan propagandists and 
lobbyists to include as communistic the 
teachings and beliefs of just about everyone 
who disagrees with them, from the Popes 
who wrote the social encyclicals to the lib- 
erals of Americans for Democratic Action, 

“The so-called right wing cannot alone de- 
feat communism in America. The attack of 
the Communists is directed against Ameri- 
cans of both parties and from every shade of 
the political spectrum. We need to fire our 
volleys against communism from both left 
and right. The sooner this simple fact is 
generally understood the better all around. 
No group of Americans is the special target 
of communism, and none has a monopoly on 
anticommunism. With wider understanding 
of the Communist idea, it might become 
clear to all that however we Americans may 
disagree among ourselves we face in com- 
munism a common enemy and will either 
have to hang together or hang separately.” 
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Much is made in attacks upon ADA of its 
opposition to loyalty oaths. ADA does oppose 
loyaity oaths for private individuals and says 
that “to the extent that any oath can have 
meaning, we believe that the traditional oath 
by Government employees in support of the 
Constitution and the laws of the United 
States is sufficient.” I am puzzled, too, by 
the attitude on loyalty oaths of some of the 
self-styled professional anti-Communists, 
experienced and knowing as they are in the 
ways of Communist deceit and treachery. 
Do they think that a disciplined Communist 
agent would, for an Instant, hesitate to sign 
an oath or anything else if it suited his 

urpote? 

The charge is made that ADA advocates the 
destruction of the FBI and ts supporting the 
abolition of congressional committees in- 
vestigating communism. ADA does not be- 
lieve that in a free country any person or 
agency of the Government ts sacrosanct and 
above criticism. It has criticized the meth- 
ods of the FBI a number of times, particu- 
larly for the use of wiretapping—a position, 
incidentally, consistently sustained by the 
courts. ADA maintains that, so long as wire- 
tapping is against the law—and ADA opposes 
its legalization—it should not be permitted 
especially by that agency—the Justice De- 
partment—responsible for the enforcement 
of Federal law. But ADA insists that the 
job of hunting down spies and saboteurs is 
the work of the professionals in the FBI and 
intelligence agencies. It upholds the posi- 
tion of former President Truman and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and that the FBI and other 
confidential files of executive agencies should 
not be disclosed, for any purpose whatever, 
without presidential authorization. 

On the question of the operations of cer- 
tain investigating committees of the Con- 
gress, many thoughtful leaders, both Re- 
publicans and Democrats, as well as millions 
of Americans have learned a bitter lesson in 
the kind of havoc, close to anarchy, that a 
free-wheeling investigating committee can 


- create when operating in defiance of any 


rules of procedure and responsible conduct. 
The ADA has long warned of such dangers. 
Several years ago it called for the abolition 
of the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee, a position, incidentally, which it has 
not advocated since that committee has 
adopted a code, however imperfect, of pro- 
cedure. The organization is very specific in 
its emphasis on “the vital need for legisla- 
tive investigations.” 

I shall not attempt to trace the origins of 
all the distortions and misstatements that 
have been made about ADA, or to attempt to 
place them back in the context of either the 
printed page nor of the times from which 
they were torn. It Is always easy to find a 
sentence or two uttered by a public official 
or an organization at some time or other 
and twist it to serve one’s own purpose. Re- 
cently, before a committee of this House, 
we saw an example of this when excerpts from 
one of the encyclicals of the Pope were pub- 
licly identified as a Communiast-line docu- 
ment. 

It has been charged that ADA is a danger- 
ous Socialist outfit, selling the Communist 
line “under another brand name.“ The most 
specific example of ADA’s socialist tenden- 
cies generally cited is that the organization 
favors “a series of regional duplicates of 
TVA.“ President Eisenhower also has talked 
about TVA in terms of “creeping socialism.” 
I am sure ADA offers no apologies for its 
support of the brilliant success of TVA, nor 
for its advocacy of more such successes for 
the American people. 

There are social and economic ideas which 
have taken deep root in America and which 
any parties or politicians would seek to up- 
root at their own peril. The origins of many 
of these ideas are obscure. I am told that 
the earliest proposal for a graduated income 
tax appeared ln some kind of socialist man- 
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ifesto. I know it appeared in the Communist 
Manifesto of 1848. Does that make it a 
idea? Unlike some of my colleagues, I have 
deep faith in the common sense and 
judgment of the American people, who hav? 
the greatest opportunities for self-enlignten“ 
ment of any nation. As long as they remain 
free, uninhibited, fearless, and curious, they 
are perfectly capable of directing the destint 
of this Nation within the traditional frame“ 
work of our Constitution and laws. I fest 
that some of my colleagues do not share 
faith in the wisdom of the people. 

I do not believe that even the Grand O!4 
Party with the unprecedented millions it ¥ 
pouring into election propaganda can fo 
on the American people ideas which are n 
sound and good for the country. I do N 
believe that all the commercials and sloga” 
the ad men can concoct will, In the eyes of 
the voters, obscure the record of the Repub” 
Mean Party in office. 

Many charges are leveled at the forels® 
policy stands of ADA. It is said that “they 
(meaning Americans for Democratic Action 
“are extreme internationalists and one“ 
worlders.” In the present state of the wor! 

I just do not see what, if any, meaning can be 
any longer attached to the phrase interna, 
tionallst. Atomic power, the hydrogen 

the dreaded colbalt bomb combined with the 
threat of Soviet power has robbed such die- 
tionary terms as isolationist and internation 
alist of all rational meaning. As wende 
Willkie said, there is one world, and the 
United States, by act of history, is leader 
the free nations in it. 

Even the most painstaking efforts by the 
ADA opposition have failed to make the Com- 
munist smear stick. And this, of course. 
maddening and frustrating to those who seek 
to destroy the organization. It undoubtedl¥ 
accounts for the fact that the anti-AD: 
hucksters have had to dream up some ne 
slogans. In the coming campaign we can ex- 
pect to hear a lot of loose talk about AD. 
and socialism and statism. 

ADA will continue as an independent po“ 
litical organization. It does not try to con- 
trol any other political organization or party: 
Let those who would attack ADA by innuend? 
come forward and debate the programs Í 
which it stands. 

ADA is for the United Nations, free world 
opposition to Communist aggression, point 4 
aid to underdeveloped areas, and a strong 
national defense. N 

ADA is for small business, it Is for thé 
protection of the legitimate rights of bis 
business, and it stands for a policy which 
will assure a fair share of the Nation's in- 
come for the farmers, a vigorous antimonoPp~ 
oly program, and much needed housing 
health, education, and social-security pro- 
grams. ADA also supports a conservation 
program which seeks a development of the 
Nation's resources in the interest of all the 
people. It is opposed to a giveaway of the 
people's heritage in the natural resources 
the country even though that giveaway may 
be clothed in such plausible slogans as 3 
partnership relation between the Federal 
Government and local interests, including 
private utility monopolies, The ADA is ded!- 
cated to the sound American constitutions! 
principle of equal protection under the law 
for all of our citizens. 

For the record I list just a few of the names 
of prominent and distinguished Americans 
who are members ot Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action: 

Arthur J. Altmeyer, Francis Biddle, Joseph 
A. Bierne, L. S. Buckmaster, James B. Carey 
Joseph S. Clark, Jr., Eimer Davis, James E. 
Doyle, David Dubinsky, Thomas K. Finletter- 
A. J. Hayes, Averell Harriman, Hubert II. 
Humphrey, W. P. Kennedy, Leon H. Keyser- 
ling, Herbert H. Lehman, Robert R. Nathan. 
Reinhold Niebuhr, James G. Patton, Walter 
P. Reuther, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, Jr., Arthur M. Schlesinger, 
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Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., Telford Taylor, 
Harold Urey, Robert F. Wagner, James A. 
Wechsler, Mrs. Quincy Wright. 

And the late Senator Brien McMahon and 
the late Hugo Ernst, president of the AFL 
Restaurant Workers, were among its member- 
ship. 

Let those who oppose the principles and 
Programs of ADA as set forth in this speech 
Say so. Let them meet advocates of the 
Principles of ADA in public discussions and 
let the public decide the issues. Let us have 
an end to this disgraceful campaign of un- 
truths which many Republican spokesmen 
&re conducting against Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action. Citizens generally should rec- 
ognize the attacks against the ADA for what 
they are, namely, political smear attacks. 
They are part of the big lie technique that 
has come to characterize so much of the 
campaign strategy of the reactionary wing of 
the Republican Party. The attacks against 
the ADA are obviously based upon the fear 
of political reactionaries in America that 
they have reached the end of their political 
rope insofar as frightening the American peo- 
Ple any longer with their political scarecrow 
arguments. The time has come for the 
American people to call a halt to the polit- 
ical hysteria which reactionary political 
forces so dominant under the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration have tried to stir up in our 
country. The vicious attacks that have been 
increasing in recent months against the ADA 
are good examples of the political desperation 
of the reactionaries, 

I conclude by saying, Mr. President, that 
the truth is that the average patriotic citizen 
in America will find himself in agreement 
with the principles and objectives of the pro- 
fram of the Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion if he will only take the time to familiar- 
ize himself with that program. I have com- 
plete faith in the fairness of the American 
citizenry once it takes the time to find out 
the facts about a given matter, and therefore 
I'm satisfied that those political reactionaries 
who think that they can smear the ADA into 
political oblivion are themselves going to be 
Tepudiated by the voters of America, 


Record of Activity of the Committee on the 


Judiciary of the House of Representa- 
tives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHAUNCEY W. REED 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, it 
is with pleasure that I make this re- 
port on the activity of the Committee 
on the Judiciary of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the 83d Congress. The ac- 
complishments of the committee are due 
entirely to the interest and labors of the 
members of that committee and its staff. 
The record of the committee in this Con- 
gress is, in my humble opinion, outstand- 
ing. A total of 16,363 measures were in- 
troduced in the House and Senate during 
both sessions of the 83d Congress, of 
which 36.2 percent were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. Of this 
total, 11,855 were House bills. A total of 
44.2 percent of all the bills introduced in 
the House in this Congress were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

The total number of House and Senate 
bills referred to the Committee on the 
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Judiciary consisted of 1,010 public bills 
and 4,921 private bills. 

Out of the total number of 1,246 Senate 
bills which passed the Senate, 704 were 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, which was 56.5 percent of all bills 
passed by the Senate. Of the 704 Senate 
bills referred to the House Judiciary 
Committee, 62 were public bills and 642 
were private bills.. 

The work of the committee was as- 
signed to five standing subcommittees, as 
well as to special subcommittees, whose 
reports are as follows: 

BUBCOMMITTEE No. 1: GENERAL JURISDICTION 

Over BIS As AssicNeED, SPECIAL Jurispic- 

TION OVER IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 


In the first session, Subcommittee No. 1 
held public hearings on legislation pertain-. 
ing to submerged lands and after having 
drafted a bill introduced by Representative 
GRAHAM, it steered through the House the 
Submerged Lands Act, enacted on May 22, 
1953 (Public Law 31). The act of August 
7, 1953 (Public Law 212), amending the Sub- 
merged Lands Act so as to provide for the 
jurisdiction of the United States over the 
outer Continental Shelf and to authorize the 
lease of such lands, was also prepared and 
piloted through the House and through con- 
ference by the subcommittee. 

During the first session, the subcommittee 
also conducted extensive hearings on 12 bills 
providing for an emergency immigration pro- 
gram recommended by the President. The 
hearings referred to above, together with 
executive consideration of draft legislation 
prepared by the subcommittee staff, led to 
the enactment of Public Law 203, known as 
the Refugee Relief Act of 1953. 

The subcommittee drafted and recom- 
mended for enactment a bill to provide for 
the naturalization of persons serving in the 
Armed Forces of the United States after June 
24, 1950, Public Law 86, enacted on June 
30. 1953. 

Further, during the first session of the 
83d Congress the subcommittee recommended 
for enactment a bill permitting the entry 
of 500 orphans under ten years of age, adopted 
by United States service personne! or civilian 
employees of the United States Government 
(Public Law 162); also a bill to provide for 
the creation of a Commission on Judicial and 
Congressional Salaries. 

In the second session, most of the subcom- 
mittee's time was consumed by public hear- 
ings and executive sessions on legislation per- 
taining to the strengthening of internal 
security. The committee held public hear- 
ings on over 20 bills designed to outlaw 
the Communist Party, to provide for 
strengthening of administrative and judi- 
cial controls over organizations and indi- 
viduals intending to overthrow the United 
States Government by force and violence, 
etc. Public hearings on that subject took 
up 10 sessions of the subcommittee. Numer- 
ous executive meetings, conferences with 
Government officials, and meetings of the 
full committee led to the enactment of the 
following statutes: 

Subversive Activities Control Act Amend- 
ments of 1954 (to outlaw the Communist 
Party, etc.); 

Espionage and Sabotage Act of 1954 
(strengthening the statutes pertaining to 
sabotage and espionage): 

Amendment to title 18, United States 
Code, section 3486 (granting immunity to 
witnesses in proceedings relative to internal 
security); 

Expatriation Act of 1954 (providing for loss 
of citizenship of persons convicted for vio- 
lation of the Smith Act). 

The subcommittee has held hearings and 
spent considerable time on a bill to permit 
review of decisions of the heads of depart- 
ments, or their representatives or boards, in- 
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volving questions arising under Government 
contracts, This bill was enacted into law on 
May 11, 1954. 

Having investigated the operations under 
the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, the subcom~- 
mittee has recommended for enactment, and 
succeeded in having enacted, an amendment 
to the said act, providing for a more flexible 
distribution of t visas allocated 
under the act and facilitating the entry of 
certain orphans. 

In addition, Subcommittee No. 1 recom- 
mended for approval several statutes of 
lesser importance, such as, a law facilitating 
the entry of Philippine traders, and a law 
providing for the immigration of skilled 
Basque sheepherders. 

The extent of work of this subcommittee 
cannot be appreciated- without a review of 
its activity in the area of private legislation. 
The following table sets this forth: 
House bills: 

(TTT = 

Pending in Senate. 

Passed by Senate (withdrawn from 

the White House) 1 

Adverse action by Senate commit- 

L ON ĩͤ Eee 
Reported in House—Senate bills 
substituted on House floor — 4 


TTT 303 
Tabled (House or Senate companion 
bilis were passed in lieu Š 73 
Deferred by subcommittee__.._._. = 51 
Departmental reports submitted... 
DO action’ r 1. 709 
N requested and not submit- 
FTT AEE 314 
No pian requested — 399 
T 3, 847 
a 222 
House joint resolutions: 
Privato i... 2 
Pending in Senate 1 
Not acted upon 44 1 


all 4 


Deferred by subcommittee e.. = 2 
Not acted upon — 


In addition, congressional action on indi- 
vidual cases referred to Congress by the At- 
torney General under the provisions of the 
Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended; 
the Refugee Relief Act of 1953; the Imml- 
gration Act of 1917, as amended; and the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952, is 
set forth below: 


Disposition of immigration cases referred to 
Congress under the provisions of sec. 4 
of the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as 
amended 


Number of immigration cases (sec. 4 
of Displaced Persons Act) pending at 


the beginning of the 83d Cong 876 
Number of cases referred to the com- 
mittee during the 83d Cong.: 
1953 ensen 4 1. 439 


Number of cases approved on House 

concurrent resolutions (Nos. 29, 73, 

110, 197, 227, and 254, 83d Cong) 2, 607 
Number of cases which were not ap- 145 
Number of cases withdrawn by the At- 

torney General 
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Disposition of immigration cases referred to 
Congress under the of sec. 4 
of the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as 
amended—Continued 

Number of cases being held for further 
wmilnrmat ien - a 8 


Number of cases in process at close of 
al en —¾ 474 

Disposition of immigration cases referred 
under sec. 6 (Refugee Relief Act of 1953) 

Number of cases referred to the 83d 


Cong. under sec. 6 (Refugee Relief 
Act of 1953) (no action has been 


taken on these cases) 36 
Number of cases left in process at close 
Of 83d. Cong. =e 36 


Disposition of immigration cases referred 
under sec. 19 (c) of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Act of 1917 

Number of immigration cases under 
sec. 19 (e) (2) of the 1917 act pend- 
ing at the beginning of the 83d 


Number of cases referred to the com- 
mittee during the 83d Cong.: 


Number of these cases which were 
withdrawn by the Attorney Gen- 
oral — — = 


Making a total o 
Number of cases in process at close of 
the 83d Cong. 141 


Disposition of immigration cases referred un- 
der sec, 244 (a) (1) of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Act of 1952 

Number of cases referred to the 83d 
Cong. under sec. 244 (a) (7) 

Number of cases approved during the 
Sonn —— — 


Number of cases left in process at 


Disposition of immigration cases referred un- 
der seo. 244 (a) (5) of the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Act of 1952 

Number of cases referred to the 83d 
Cong. under sec. 244 (a) (5); no action 


has been taken on these cases 86 
Number of cases left in process at the 
close of the 83d Cong — 06 


— 


SUBCOMMITTEE No. 2: GENERAL JURISDICTION 
Over JUDICIARY BILLS AS ASSIGNED—SPECIAL 
JURISDICTION OVER BANKRUPTCY AND REOR- 
GANIZATION 


Due, perhaps, to the complete revision of 
the Bankruptcy Act in the previous Con- 
gress, only a few of the bills referred to Sub- 
committee No. 2 in the 83d Congress related 
to its special Jurisdiction over bankruptcy 
and reorganization. Of these, one proposal 
was to amend the Bankruptcy Act so as to 
take the reorganization of wholly intrastate 
rallroads from under the provisions of sec- 
tion 77 (which govern railroad reorganiza- 
tions and provide for proceedings before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission) and place 
such reorganizations under the provisions of 
chapter 10 and of section 178 of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act which govern reorganizations of 
intrastate public utilities, involving proceed - 
ings only before the appropriate State utility 
commission. This proposal was intended to 
benefit the Long Island Railroad, the only 
class I railroad that would be affected by the 
legislation, Hearings were held on this pro- 
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posal by the subcommittee and study was 
given to the important and complex issues 
involved. However, no action was taken be- 
cause of the course pursued by the Long 
Island in petitioning the district court to be 
dismisséd from the pending bankruptcy pro- 
ceeding and to be permitted to reorganize 
under laws of the State of New York. 

The only bankruptcy bill handled by the 
subcommittee which was enacted into law in 
this Congress was one to permit referees 
serying the District of Columbia to reside 
outside the District (Public Law 194). 

Two other bankruptcy bills upon which 
the subcommittee conducted hearings passed 
the House, but were not acted upon in the 
Senate. One of these was designed to clarify 
and confirm the validity of State tax liens 
against bankruptcy trustees (H. R. 5796); 
and the other permits 2 notices in bank- 
ruptcy proceedings to be combined so as to 
authorize 1 mailing instead of 2, there- 
by effecting an economy in the administra- 
tion of bankruptcy cases (H. R. 8210). 

A preliminary hearing was held in the sec- 
ond session on the various bills proposing to 
amend the Bankruptcy Act to grant special 
relief to farmer-debtors (agricultural com- 
positions), but the subcommittee took no 
action on these proposals. 

With respect to general judiciary bills as- 
signed to subcommittee No. 2, a considerable 
amount of the subcommittee's time was re- 
quired to handle six bills providing for the 
temporary continuation of various emer- 
gency statutes, either with or without 
amendments. The House bills were enacted 
in all but one instance, where the Senate 
companion bill was substituted. These ex- 
tensions related to title II of the First War 
Powers Act, 1941, the Emergency Powers Con- 
tinuation Act, and the war-risk hazards and 
detention statutes, among others (Public 
Laws 12, 97, 99, 100, 443, 457). 

The subcommittee handled a bill which 
Was enacted to strengthen title VI of the 
Espionage Act so as to insure effective seizure 
action and to simplify and modernize the 
procedure for forfelture and disposition of 
property thereunder. (Public Law 264.) 

Another bill assigned to the subcommittee, 
and which was enacted, increases the pen- 
alttes for smuggling goods into the United 
States to a fine of not more than $10,000 
(formerly $5,000) or imprisonment for not 
more than 6 years (formrerly 2 years), or 
both, 

Other general judiciary bills handled by 
the subcommittee and enacted into law in- 
cluded one that declares the United States 
Court of Claims to be a court established 
under article III of the Constitution and 
amends the act creating the court to im- 
prove its effectiveness and efficiency in ad- 
ministration, (Public Law 158.) 

Another such bill authorized the publica- 
tion of the Federal Register and Code of 
Federal Regulations with cumulative annual 
pocket supplements. (Public Law 200.) 

A substantial amount of the subcommit- 
tee's time was necessarily devoted to bills 
proposing new Federal corporate charters or 
proposing amendments to old ones. Amend- 
ments were made to the congressional char- 
ters of the Veterans of Foreign Wars (Public 
Law 43), the American War Mothers (Public 
Law 79) and the American Legion (Public 
Law 80). Bills were enacted to incorporate 
the National Conference on Citizenship 
(Public Law 257), the National Safety Coun- 
cll (Public Law 259), the Board of Funda- 
mental Education (Public Law 507), the Na- 
tional Fund for Medical Education, and the 
Sons of Union Veterans of the Civil War. 

The subcommittee conducted hearings on 
a group of bills proposing constitutional 
amendments or legislation relating to the 
power of the President to veto bills passed 
by Congress. Most of these proposed the 
so-called item veto. No action was taken 
thereon, 
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Hearings were held also on three bills 
sponsored by the American Bar Association 
as a part of its anticrime program. One of 
these, H. R. 7404, was passed by the House 
but was not acted upon in the Senate. This 
bill sought to amend the Criminal Appeals 
Act to permit the Government to appeal 
from an order granting a motion to sup- 
press evidence in a criminal prosecution. 
Time did not perhrit action by the sub- 
committee on the other two bilis, one of 
which sought to punish the use of inter- 
state commerce in furtherance of conspir- 
acies to commit organized crime offenses 
against any State (H. R. 7118). The other 
would prohibit certain acts and transactions 
with respect to gambling materials, 


Subcommittee No. 2, Committee on the 


Judictary 
Number of bills referred to subcommit- 

CONIA A K Dl. 81 
Number of hearings held - 30 
Number of bills reported to House - 23 
Number of bills passed the House al Ah 


Suscommirrre No. 3: GENERAL JURISDICTION 
Over JUDICIARY BILLS as ASSIGNED-—SPECIAL 
JURISDICTION OVER PATENTS, TRADE-MARKS, 
AND COPYRIGHTS, ALSO MONOPOLY POWER 


Among the bills handled by subcommit- 
tee No. 3 which were enacted into law was 
one which permits all civil actions against 
the United States for recovery of taxes erro- 
neously or illegally assessed or collected, to 
be brought in the district court of the tax- 
payer's residence with a right of trial by jury. 
(Public Law 559.) This is considered an im- 
portant liberalization in the remedies avall- 
able to taxpayers. 

Important assistance to State enforcement 
agencies is expected to result from the enact- 
ment of a bill to prohibit the transportation 
of fireworks into any State In which the sale 
or use of such fireworks is prohibited by State 
law. (Public Law 385.) 

Following a full public hearing on the New 
Jersey-New York Waterfront Commission 
compact, which sets up a bi-State agency to 
improve waterfront labor conditions in the 
port of New York area, a bill was enacted 
granting congressional consent to the com- 
pact pursuant to the Constitution. (Public 
Law 252.) 

Other miscellaneous bills which were han- 
dled by the subcommittee and enacted into 
law included a bill to provide a cutoff or 
termination date after which claims against 
the Government may not be filed under sec- 
tion 17 of the Contract Settlement Act of 
1944 (Public Law 431); a bill to amend the 
Copyright Act with reference to the time for 
depositing material in the Copyright Office; 
and two bills authorizing the transfer by the 
United States to designated individuals of 
interests in patents inadvertently assigned 
to the Government. 

The subcommittee also handled the bill 
H. R. 7740 which passed the House but was 
not acted upon in the Senate. Under the 
provisions of that bill, the crime of arson 
was added to those crimes enumerated in 
the Federal Fugitive Felon Act. 

In reporting the bill H. R. 1067, which was 
eventually enacted into law, the subcom- 
mittee provided for the authorization of the 
Supreme Court to make and publish rules 
of procedure for the review of decisions of 
the Tax Court of the United States. 

The subcommittee also reported fayorably 
the bill 8. 984, which provided for judicial 
review of certain Tax Court decisions, This 
bill, however, was not considered by the 
House although a rule for its consideration 
had been adopted, 

One of the most important legistative sub- 
ject matters considered by the subcommit- 
tee during the Congress was that of wire- 
tapping. The subcommittee had referred 
to it four bills dealing with the interception 
of communications in the interest of na- 
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tional security, Extensive research both 
With regard to law and legislative history 
Were conducted prior to the holding of hear- 
ings on the legislation. Extensive hearings 
Were held and the views of experts, as well 
as all interested parties, were obtained. 

ibeequently, a series of executive sessions 
Of the subcommittee were devoted to the 
COnsideration of the legislation. As a result 
ol all this work; the House finally passed the 
bill H. R. 8649 which permitted the introduc- 
uon into evidence of intercepted com- 
Munications in certain specified criminal 
Cases relating to national defense and 
security. That bill as parsed by the House 
Was not reported by the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the Senate. In regard to this 
legislation, it should be noted that a bill to 
Permit the use in evidence of intercepted 
Communications was a major plank in the 
untisubversive legislative program. 

Considerable time of the subcommittee 
Was expended in conducting full public hear- 
ing on the five so-called patent extension 
bills and in evolying a single amended Dill 
(H. R. 3534) which the subcommittee rec- 
Ommended. This proposal would authorize 
the extension of patente covering inventions 
Whose practice was prevented or curtailed 
during certain emergency periods by service 
ot the patent owner in the Armed Forces; 
by production controls; or by the owner havy- 
ing granted a license to the United States, 
either royalty free or for a nominal royalty, 
Tor a national defense program since Sep- 
tember 1, 1939. This bill, with the commit- 
tee amendments, passed. the House on July 
27, 1954, and was favorably reported by the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary on 
August 5, 1954, but no action thereon was 
taken by the Senate in the closing days of 
the session. 

One of the most important bills enacted 
into public law during the 88d Congress was 


the bill (H. R. 6616) which amended title 


17 of the United States Code entitled “Copy- 
rights.“ This legislation, which amended 
Certain sections of title 17 of the United 
States Code, was made necessary when the 
Senate approved the Universal Copyright 
Convention. The revisions of the copyright 
law contained in this legislation conform 
Cur statutes with the standards prescribed 
by that Convention. The ratification of the 
Convention, together with the implementing 
legislation, represents considerable progress 
in the field of international copyright rela- 
tionships. The subcommittce also handled 
two bills, H. R. 5420, relating to the patent- 
ing of plants, and H. R. 6280, which pro- 
Vided for the temporary extension of the 
Tights of priorities of nationals of Japan and 
certain German nationals with respect to 
Patent applications, both of which have been 
enacted into law. 

Only one bill handled by Subcommittee 
No. 3 and which was favorably reported to 


the House by the Committee on the Judi- 


Clary failed to pass on a vote. That bill, 

R. 2556, requested by the Department of 
State, sought to correct certain oversights 
und omissions in our extradition statute 
(sec. 3185, title 18, U. 8. C.) and to bring 
that statute in line with provisions cus- 
tomarily included in current extradition 
treaties and to cover certain practices in 
modern military occupations. 

In its special area of antitrust legislation, 
the activities of the subcommittee were 
largely confined to the first session. This 
Was due to the announcement early in the 
ond session of the appointment of the 
Attorney. Generale National Committee To 
Study the Antitrust Laws, whose report is 
not expected until shortly before the next 
Congress convenes, ~ 

A preliminary hearing, at which the au- 

only were heard, was beld on six bills 

relating to the clarification of the antitrust 

22 and to pricing practices under those 
WS. 
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A full hearing was held on a bill to amend 
the Clayton Act in order to provide for dis- 
cretionary treble damages in private actions 
under the antitrust laws (H. R. 4597). This 
proposal was incorporated in H. R. 467 and 
reported to the full committee without rec- 
ommendation. The provisions of H. R. 467, 
which the subcommittee recommended to 
the full committee would amend the Clayton 
A.t so as to permit the United States to re- 
cover actual damages sustained from anti- 
trust law violations and to proyide a uniform 
statute of limitations, applicable to such 
actions and to private treble damage suits 
as well. Preliminary discussion of these 
proposals was had in the full committee, but 
further consideration thereof was deferred, 
pending the receipt and study of the report 
of the Attorney General's committee. 

Subcommittee No. 3, Committce on the 

Judiciary 

Number of bills referred 
mite 
Number of hearings heid—— = 24 
Number of bills reported to House 18 
Number of bills passed the House 16 


to subcom- 


—— neeoeee 


BUBCOMMITTEE No, 4: GENERAL JURISDICTION 
Over Jupiciary BILLS ss ASSICNED—SFPECIAL 
Junispicrion Oven REVISION or THE Laws 


REVISION OF THE LAWS ` 


The primary function of the subcommittee 
with respect to the revision of the laws—the 
classification of public laws of the United 
States Code and the District of Columbia 
Code—has been carried on in conformity 
with the policy of classifying the laws imme- 
diately upon their promulgation. With the 
large number of bills awaiting the Presi- 
dent's signature the total of public Jaws 
will probably exceed 800 or 900. These last 
laws will be classified as scon as practicable 
upon their receipt from the Government 
Printing Office. 

The 1952 edition of the United States Code 
containing the laws up to the beginning of 
this Congress was completed and celivered 
during the early part of the second session, 
It consists of 6 volumes comprising over 
10,000 pages and contains many new edito- 
rial notes and cross-references, Supplement 
I containing the additions to and changes 
in the laws enacted during the first session 
of this Congress was prepared and was de- 
livered in July, It consists of 1 volume of 
about 550 pages. 

Supplement II of the District of Columbia 
Code containing the laws to January 5, 1954, 
and notes to the decisions as of the beginning 
of this Congress was also prepared and de- 
livered early this year. It consiets of 2 
pocket parts to be inserted in the 2 volumes 
of the 1951 edition, 2 

As soon as possible after the classification 
of all the laws of this session, copy will be 
forwarded to the Government Printing Office 
for the printing of Supplement II of the 
United States Code and Supplement III of 
the District of Columbia Code. It is hoped 
that these supplements will be available 
in the early part of next year. 

The other phase of the subcommittee’s 
function—that of preparing bills to enact 
into law separate titles of the United States 
Code—has been going forward steadily. Bilis 
have been introduced to enact into law Title 
13, Census; Title 20, Education; Title 21, 
Food and Drugs; Title 23, Highways; and 
Title 43, Public Lands, Of these, the bills 
to revise titles 13 and 21 have been passed 
by both Houses. In addition, an improve- 
ment bill designed to make clerical and 


-technical changes in the Jaws to conform 


them to the revised titles of the code was 
also prepared and has passed both Houses. 
Comprehensive reports on all these bills were 
prepared showing in detail precisely what the 
bill is intended to do, 

In addition to the codification bills that 
have been introduced, committee prints have 
been prepared and published covering the 
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proposed codification of the laws relating 
to the Armed Forces. ‘These drafts have 
been prepared in cooperation with the armed 
services and are intended as a basis for a 
bill to consolidate Title 10, Army, Title 34, 
Navy, and includes provisions relating to 
the Air Force and the Department of De- 
fense. Committee prints of a proposcd bill 
to revise and codify title 16 of the United 
States Code, Conservation and Reclamation, 
have been printed and distributed widely. 
In addition, a committee print of a compre- 
hensive proposed report on this bill has also 
been printed and given wide distribution 
with the view of introducing a bill at the 
beginning of the 84th Congress. 

The subcommittee has cooperated with the 
other subcommittees of the Committee on 
the Judiciary with respect to the form of 
bills, particularly those affecting titles of the 
United States Code that have been enacted 
into law. 

One of the Judiciary bills which was as- 
signed to subcommittee No. 4 and which 
was enacted into law, makes bail Jumping 
u separate Federal offense and provides pen- 
alties therefor. (Public Law 603.) Another 
such bill makes applicable to the Canal Zone 
section 1362 of the Criminal Code relating 
to the injury or destruction of Federal com- 
munication lines or systems. (Public Law 
192.) Twelve other enacted bills pertain to 
national holidays or days of observance ‘or 
celebrations, 

Several bills handled by the subcommit- 
tee passed the House but were not acted 
upon in the Senate. One of these would 
authorize the United States district courts 
to allow to counsel assigned by the court to 
represent indigent defendants charged with 
Telonies, fees for such services not exceed- 
ing stated maximum amounts. (H. R. 
10158.) Another such bill sought to expand 
the application and modernize the provisions 
of the law prohibiting postal employees from 
inducing the purchase of postage to increase 
the emoluments or compensation of post- 
masters or post-office employees. (H. R. 
7326.) 

A substantial amount of the time of the 
subcommittee was devoted to holding pub- 
lic hearings on important assigned bills and 
in the consideration of such proposals in 
executive sessions, Several of these bills 
proposed amendments to the Constitution 
of the United States to fix the number of 
justices of the Supreme Court; to provide 
for the retirement of Federal judges at age 
75; to specify certain appellate jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court; and to restrict the 
eligibility of justices of the Supreme Court 
for the offices of President and Vice Presi- 
dent (S. J. Res. 44, H. J. Res. 27, 91, and 
194); to provide that the executive power 
of the United States shall not be construed 
to extend to any taking of private property 
other than in & manner presented by an act 
of Congress (S. J. Res. 3, H. R. 640, H, J. Ree. 
21); and to redefine treason to include ad- 
hering to any group which advocates the 
overthrow by force or violence of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, or in collabo- 
rating with any agent of a foreign nation 
in working for the overthrow or weaken- 
ing of our Government, whether or not by 
force or violence (H. J. Res. 4, 45, and 463), 

On June 10, 1954, the subcommittee favor- 
ably reported to the full committee with 
amendments Senate Joint Resolution 44, re- 
lating to the Supreme Court. The Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary laid the resolution on 
the table. 

A full public hearing was held also on pro- 
posals to establish a public-defender system 
in the district courts of the United States for 
the representation of indigent defendants in 
criminal cases. Although the subcommittee 
did not recommend a so-called public-de- 
fender bill, it did recommend the bill which 
would allow the payment of {ees to counsel 
assigned to represent indigent defendants in 
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felony cases. As mentioned above, that bill 
passed the House but died in the Senate. 


Subcommittee No. 4, Committee on the 


Judiciary ` 
Number of bills referred to subcom- 
ns . — kOe) 
Number of hearings held >> 53 


Number of bills reported to House 21 
Number of bills passed the House 16 


SUBCOMMITTEE No. 5: GENERAL JURISDICTION 
Over JUDICIARY BILIS as ÅSSIGNED—SPE- 
CIAL JURISDICTION OVER CLAIMS BILLS 


This subcommittee, with reference to gen- 
eral legislation, had referred to it 69 bills 
dealing with a variety of subjects. Among 
the subjects were such matters as Govern- 
ment contracts, pledge of allegiance, the Fed- 
eral judicial administration, judicial review 
of the rulings of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, and sundry amendments to title 18 of 
the United States Code, which is the Federal 
penal law. 

The subcommittee disposed of 48 public 
bills, Among those enacted into public law 
Was an omnibus judgeship bill which pro- 
vided many additional circult and district 
judges throughout the country. In addition, 
it contained provisions providing for addi- 
tional places for holding court and also re- 
arranged some of the judicial disrticts. An- 
other bill enacted into law was one which 
amended the pledge of allegiance to the flag. 

The subcommittee also handled the bill 
which provided for an increase in the pen- 
alties for the harboring of fugitives. That 
bill, which covers all Federal crimes of har- 
boring, was one of the main points in the 
President's program of antisubversive legis- 
lation. 

Another measure enacted Into law ex- 
tended the Federal Declaratory Judgment 
Act to the Territory of Alaska and another 
also enacted into law provided for the reg- 
istration of judgments in and from the dis- 
trict court for Alaska, 

This subcommittee also handled claims 
bills, both of a public and private nature. In 
the consideration of these bills, hundreds of 
hearings were conducted by the subcommit- 
tee in the course of their deliberation. In 
addition, this subcommittee conducted hear- 
ings in California on a bill amending the 
Japanese-American Evacuation Claims Act 
of 1948, 

The yolume of the workload of this sub- 
committee in regard to claims against the 
Government is clearly set forth in the fol- 
lowing tabulation: 


Subcommittee No. 5 


95 
4 
121 
59 
17 
2 
3 
Departmental reports received and no 
en ene: 187 
Departmental reports requested and 
MOL enn... sie 16 
Adversely reported PIRI 72 
Rejected under rules — 69 
NO: eden... a SF 
Wetoed EOE ET OERS ok 8 
Pocket vetoed — 5 
Settled administrat wel pees 18 
Sent to court of claims by House reso- 
„ a S O Saree = 17 
House resolution (Texas City) 1 


Rereferred to stibcommittee No. 1 1 
SENATE BILLS 


Private o ee ne 34 
＋— % ͤ Q aa — 4 
At White House (House and Senate as 
Of: e e 73 
Total number of claims bills before 
subcommittee No. 5 1, 023 
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SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 


In addition to the work of the standing 
subcommittees, the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary performed other functions. 

Pursuant to a committee resolution, a spe- 
cial subcommittee was appointed to Investi- 
gate the Department of Justice, This special 
subcommittee continued the work which a 
similar subcommittes had started in the 82d 
Congress. A report of the previous work was 
filed with the committee In the first session 
of this Congress. The subcommittee in this 
Congress conducted extensive hearings both 
in Washington and in various cities through- 
out the country. At the conclusion of its 
work, the subcommittee submitted reports 
on various matters which it had investigated 
and Included in its reports specific recom- 
mendations for legislation to improve the 
administration of the Department of Justice, 

A special subcommittee also was consti- 
tuted to consider a resolution of Impeach- 
ment of Associate Justice Douglas, of the 
Supreme Court. After hearing was held, this 


subcommittee reported adversely on the reso- 


lution to the full committee which then 
tabled the resolution. 

The Committee on the Judiciary was also 
charged by the House of Representatives to 
handle the problem which arose when mem- 
bers of the Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee and its employees, as well as former mem- 
bers, were served with processes in civil action 
arising out of their work as members of that 
committee. An interim report was flied on 
this matter and the consideration of this 
problem is continuing. 

Andther special subcommittee was ap- 
pointed to consider the claims which arose 
out of the explosion In Texas City, Tex. That 
subcommittee conducted several days of 
hearings both In Washington and Texas City. 
A bill providing for relief was Introduced 
after a study of the testimony and it passed 
the House, In the closing days of the Con- 
gress, the Senate passed the resolution with 
amendment, but due to the lack of time, the 
measure was not considered in conference. 

The Special Antitrust Subcommittee, on 
September 14, 1953, filed its final report on 
the newsprint problem, The report portrayed 
the important considerations which had 
prompted the subcommittee, with the co- 
operation of the Department of Commerce, 
to undertake a careful exploration of the fac- 
tors impeding expansion of newsprint pro- 
duction in the United States. The report 
reviews the prior activities of the subcom- 
mittee, beginning in 1950, and refers to the 
importance of newsprint, its economic back- 
ground, its prices and recurring shortages 
in supply, its future outlook, and the fac- 
tors affecting future production and demand. 
The subcommittee’s report deals at length 
with the progress report submitted October 
2, 1953, by the Department of Commerce, 
at the request of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, entitled “Study of Newsprint Expan- 
sion.” The Department's study and its re- 
port related primarily to the use of bagasse 
(a sugarcane waste product) in the manu- 
facture of newsprint. Other promising 
sources for newsprint were also discussed 
in that report. 

In its final report the subcommittee made 
a number of findings and recommendations, 
including the recommendation that studies 
by the Department of Commerce of new 
sources of raw materials for newsprint be 
continued, to assist the program for news- 
print development. 

In accord with the subcommittce’s recom- 
mendation and pursuant to its previous re- 
quest, the Department of Commerce sub- 
mitted to the Committee on the Judictary, 
on August 5, 1954, a second progress report 
in its study of newsprint expansion, entitled 
“Newsprint Production From Hardwoods.” 
This most comprehensive report deals with 
a major investigation of the Department of 
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Commerce into the technical and economic 
feasibility of utilizing hardwood resources 
for the manufacture of newsprint in the 
United States, 

The record thus- compiled in the field of 
newsprint is a most important accomplish- 
ment. 
partment's reports have stimulated interest 
and attracted recognition throughout the 
Nation and abroad, they will also constitute 
an invaluable source of reference material 
for congressional logisintion for many years 
to come. 


American Shipbuilding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include the 
following letter from Mr. John J. P. Cur- 
ran, international-representative of the 
International Brotherhood of Boilermak- 
ers, Iron Ship Builders, Blacksmiths, 
Forgers and Helpers, as well as the news- 
paper clipping mentioned therein: 

INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
BOILERMAKERS, IRON SHIP BUILDERS, 
BLACKSMITHS, FORGERS, AND HELPERS, 

Washington, D. C., July 28, 1954. 
Hon. Joun J. ROONEY, 
Member of Congress, House of Repre- 
sentatives, New House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Rooney: I am enclosing herewith 
a clipping from the front page of Labor paper, 
which is self-explanatory. 

I want to personally extend my appreciation 
for your efforts In having the 671 million re- 
placed in the appropriations for shipbuilding 
and ship repair. I only wish that the people 
back home could know the splendid job you 
are doing in their interests. You can be as- 
sured that I will endeavor to the best of my 
ability to tell them of your splendid efforts 
in our behalf, 

I wish to extend my best wishes to you, 
and to Mrs. Rooney, With kind personal 
regards, I remain 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun J. P. Curran, 
District Representative, 
> Navy Yard Lodges. 

Copy to lodge 43, Brooklyn, N. .; lodge 
67, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

[From Labor of July 24, 1954] 


Ire Backs Boost IN SRIPBUILDING—TELLS 
DELEGATION HE'S FOR ADEQUATE PROGRAM 
Leaders in Congress, labor, and industry 

called upon President Eisenhower this week 
for support on programs to strengthen the 
Nation's shipbuilding industry and bring 
jobs to the Nation's idle shipyard workers. 

Spokesmen for the group said the Presi- 
dent backed a full study to developing a 
permanent and sound program that will lead 
to strengthening the merchant marine. 
Shipyard unions have repeatedly appealed 
for such a program. 

President Eisenhower also pledged his full 
support for ship legislation now before Con- 
gress. He particularly urged passage of a 
$45 million repair and modernization bill. 
That measure, backed by the unions, has 
passed the Senate and as Labor went to press 
the House Merchant Marine Committee had 
completed hearings and was considering the 
bill in executive sessions, 


Apart from the fact that the De- 
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BROWNLOW REPRESENTS A. F. OF L. 

The A. F. of L. was represented at the 
Conference by James A. Brownlow, president 
Gi the Metal Trades Department. Members 
Of Congress participating included Senator 

LTONLTALL, Republican, of Massachusetts; 
Benator BUTLER, Republican, of Maryland; 
and Congressman Tiion TOLLEFSON, Republi- 
fan. of Washington. 

The President was reported pleased with 
House action that restored #71 million in 
thip construction funds previously cut out 

Yy the House Appropriations Committee. 

Labor leaders gave most of the credit in the 

Cuse for getting the funds back to TOLLEF- 
EON and two Democratic Congressmen, JOHN 
Rooney, of New York, and donn SHELLEY, 
f California. 

The restored appropriations will finance a 
tanker trade-in program and construction 
Ot four new passenger-cargo ships. Labor 
Ao will gain from a eimultaneous move 
Whereby the House specified that all the 
Shipbuilding work affected by the appropria- 
tions be done in American yards. 


Legislation of Interest to Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, each session 
I make a report to the veterans of my 
district concerning legislation of special 
interest to them and their families. 
While the veteran is interested in legis- 
lation that especially applies to veterans, 
he and his family are equally interested 
in legislation that helps the overall econ- 
Omy and well-being of their country. 
He is particularly interested in legisla- 
tion that protects his home and country 
against enemy aggression from abroad 
and subversive boring from within. 

This Congress has been unusually suc- 
cessful in enacting legislation that I be- 
lieve will assist in curbing communism in 
this country. A brief summary of what 
has been accomplished in this field 
follows: 

First. Gave Government more time to 
Prosecute Communists by extending 
Statute of limitations. X 

Second. Provided means for compel- 
ling a Communist to testify by granting 
him immunity from prosecution. 

Third. Set death penalty for spying in 
Peacetime. 

Fourth. Outlawed Communist Party. 

Fifth. Denied Federal pensions to con- 
Victed subversives. 

Sixth. Required Communist agencies 
to register their priniing equipment. 

Seventh. Stiffened penalties for jump- 
ing bail. 

Eighth. Took United States citizenship 
from convicted Communist conspirators. 

Ninth. Cracked down on Communist, 
labor unions. 

Tenth. Increased penalties for harbor- 
ing fugitives from justice. 

Eleventh. Tightened espionage and 
Sabotage laws. 

Twelfth. Took pensions from Federal 
employees who hide behind fifth amend- 
ment or give false testimony. 
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In the field of national defense, the 
overall expenses have been cut and the 
number of men under arms decreased. 
By improving weapons and ammunition, 
especially as applies to jet aircraft and 
atomic advancements, the armed poten- 
tial of the United States has greatly in- 
creased. 

The veterans’ hospital program has 
been improved and the number of beds 
increased, although there is still a great 
deficiency of hospital beds for veterans. 
We have been making efforts which we 
hope will soon be successful in getting 
more hospital beds for Indiana, but the 
situation in Indiana is still critical, In- 
diana is one State where the number of 
general surgical and medical beds has 
been decreased instead of increased. 
This condition is principally in the In- 
dianapolis area. Both the Cold Springs 
Hospital and Billings Hospital were gen- 
eral medica] and surgical hospitals and 
provided a fairly adequate number of 
beds. Then the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion built a fine, new, modern hospital 
with 494 beds near Indiana University 
Medical Center on West 10th Street in 
Indianapolis. This would have ade- 
quately taken care of the needs of In- 
diana; but in 1950 the Billings Hospital, 
which had been an Army hospital at Fort 
Benjamin Harrison, was ordered aban- 
doned because it was deteriorating. 
About the same time the Cold Springs 
Hospital of 500 beds was changed to a 
tuberculosis hospital. The result is that 
Indiana has 353 less beds available for 
medical and surgical use than were avail- 
able before the new hospital was built, 

The situation in Indiana regarding the 
hospitalization of the mentally ill veter- 
ans is deplorable. At the present time 
there is not even room for the service- 
connected cases in the hospital at 
Marion, and many of our service-con- 
nected, mentally ill veterans are being 
confined in jails throughout the State. 

I have had many conferences with of- 
cials of the Veterans’ Administration in 
an attempt to get an increase in veter- 
ans’ hospital facilities in Indiana. In- 
dianapolis is well suited for additional 
hospital facilities for the reason that it 
is centrally located in an area badly in 
need of veteran hospital beds. Also it 
is one of the few locations in the United 
States with ample doctors, nurses, and 
technicians available. This is due to the 
great facilities of the Indiana University 
Medical Center in Indianapolis. We 
should be able to get additional facilities 
in the Indianapolis area soon. 

Over the country as a whole one of the 
reasons for the present shortage of vet- 
erans’ hospital facilities is that, in many 
instances veterans’ hospitals have been 
located where there was insufficient 
available medical personne] to adequate- 
ly staff the hospital. So we have many 
veterans’ hospitals that are not fully 
utilized because of the lack of adequate 
medical personnel. I hope that we have 
eliminated that difficulty and that future 
hospital construction will be properly 
placed. There has been a notable in- 
crease in the number of available beds 
in the country as a whole for mental and 
tubercular cases but there is still a great 
shortage. 
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There has been considerable publicity 
over some veterans receiving hospitali- 
zation to which they were not entitled. 
Unfortunately, there are some such cases 
but I believe that the number is smal). 
The veterans and veterans’ organiza- 
tions do not and have not condoned dis- 
honesty in this matter. A special con- 
gressional committee, appointed from 
the Veterans’ Affairs Committee, after 
making an exhaustive study recently, is- 
sued a resolution concerning hospitali- 
zation of veterans. This resolution is 
fair and is receiving the support of the 
Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, and 
Disabled American Veterans, Few can 
find fault with it. This resolution fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Veterans“ 
Affairs approves the present unlimited hos- 
pitalization of service-connected yeterans; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the committee urges the 
cooperation of all veterans’ groups and all 
other parties interested in medical care for 
veterans that the new admission policy be 
given a fair trial and period of operation 
before any final conclusion is reached on its 
workability or feasibility; and be it further 

Resolved, That no legislation be considered 
on this subject until the effect of the new 
policy has been determined; and be it 
furtr er 

Resolved, That the committee approves the 
continued hospitalization of non-service- 
connected neuropeychiatric and tubercular 
veterans; and be it further 

Resolved, That the committee approves the 
continued hospitalization of other groups of 
non-service-connected veterans where beds 
are available and the veteran does not have 
the ability to pay for private hospitalization, 


It may be necessary for the Veterans’ 
Administration to change some of its 
regulations to insure that chiselers do 
not endanger the veterans’ hospitaliza- 
tion program. 

In this session of Congress I am happy 
to state that adequate appropriations 
were made for the activities of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

Two bills raising the pensions and 
compensation for veterans and their de- 
pendents were passed by this Congress. 
One of the bills took considerable effort 
on the part of those of us who were in- 
terested in getting it passed. 

The American veteran does not want 
any special privileges, but our ccuntry, 
since its founding, has recognized that 
the veteran has certain fundamental 
rights. We intend to see that these 
rights are protected. 


German Realities, 1954 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the 
growing challenge of Soviet communism 
has compelled the United States to 
strengthen its political and military 
alliances all over the world. Toward 
that end, the United States has sought 
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to develop the full political, economic, 
and military potential of Western 
Europe, including West Germany. 
Many of us in the Senate have been 
hopeful that the European Defense 
Community would become a reality, but 
there is growing evidence that France 
and possibly Italy will refuse to become 
parties to the proposed implementation 
of the EDC treaty without modifications 
which seem to be unacceptable to most 
of the other nations: involved. It is 
obvious that the United States State 
Department, through our Secretary of 
State, has not improved American rela- 
tions with France over the EDC issue. 
A great deal of anti-American feeling 
has been aroused in France because of 
the French popular conception that 
Secretary of State Dulles is seeking to 
diplomatically pressure France into ac- 
cepting EDC without any modifications. 

Those of us who favor EDC as a gen- 

_ eral policy should not overlook the fact 
that French fear of German military 
might is a deep-seated historical one, 

~and with cause. Likewise, we should not 
overlook the fact that dismissing French 
obligations to EDC on the ground that 
they stem from a French emotional at- 
titude toward Germany does not in any 
way change the hard cold reality that 
the spirit of French nationalism is a very 
deep one when it comes to French and 
German relations. 

I think great progress has been made 
since the end of World War II, in mini- 
mizing some of the high psychological 
barriers that have stood for so many dec- 
ades between the French and German 
people, There is a great danger, as I 
see it, that the apparent intransigent 
attitude of our Secretary of State in con- 
nection with the EDC issue and his ap- 
parent take-it-or-leave-it attitude as far 
as the French population is concerned, 
have only served to intensify French 
opposition to EDC. 

I happen to be one who believes that 
this cause of freedom in Europe requires 
@ cooperative military and economic 
program among all free nations, includ- 
ing France and West Germany, I hap- 
pen to be one who believes that France 
and West Germany have as much to lose 
from any aggressive course of action by 
Russia against the United States as has 
the United States itself. In fact, it 
should be perfectly obvious to West Ger- 
many and to France that they probably 
would be the first to fall in the event 
of a third world war that would involve 
a military contest between communistic 
nations on the one side and free nations 
on the other. 

It is also true that not only are the 
people of France concerned about the di- 
rection taken in Europe by the free na- 
tions in respect to building defenses 
against communism, but the people of 
West Germany are also concerned and 
they have a right to be. Great difer- 
ences of opinion exist in the United 
States and, for that matter, right here 
in the Senate of the United States, as to 
whether or not West Germany is ready 
for all the indepedence and sovereignty 
that EDC and other proposed interna- 
tional agreements would grant to her. 

It has been my position, and still is, 
that West Germany should be brought 
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back into the family of free nations just 
as rapidly as the facts show that she is 
ready and willing to assume the obliga- 
tions and responsibilities of a democratic 
nation. I recognize that there are many 
individuals and groups in the United 
States who fear that those of us who 
have supported EDC in the Senate and 
who have supported other benefits and 
aids to West Germany which have been 
aimed at restoring national sovereignty 
to West Germany as rapidly as possible, 
are mistaken in some of our judgments 
and policies. I hope I have always evi- 
denced here in the Senate a willingness 
to weigh both sides of an arugment, and 
consider various conflicting points of 
view on any issue. 

Thus I know that I, along with other 
Members of the Senate, have received 
protests from those who believe that the 
United States is moving too rapidly in 
strengthening the military position of 
Germany. Those who hold to such a 
point of view raise such questions as 
these: Can we depend upon Germany as 


a trustworthy ally of the free world? 


Do Germany’s fundamental interests co- 
incide with those of the United States 
and the countries of West Europe? Does 
the participation of Germany as a lead- 
ing factor in West European alliances 
strengthen or weaken the unity of West 
Europe? 

It was about a year ago that the So- 
ciety for the Prevention of World War 
III. Inc., published an analysis of such 
questions in the society’s magazine, Pre- 
vent World War III. The analysis was 
submitted to Members of the Congress, 
and upon request and because I thought 
the point of view presented should be 
studied on its merits, I placed the anal- 
ysis in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD under 
the title, German Realities.” 


As a followup to this study, the So- 
ciety for the Prevention of World War 
III. Inc., has now published German Re- 
alities, 1954, in the latest issue of Pre- 
vent World War III. Again, upon re- 
quest, I have been asked to insert the 
analysis in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
and I hereby ask unanimous consent to 
do so, but with the clear understanding 
that inserting it in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp does not mean that I agree with 
all the observations of the analysis. 
However, I do agree that the points of 
view expressed in the analysis should 
be considered as we study and formulate 
American foreign policy. 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

GERMAN REALITIES, 1954 

United States policymakers contend that 
& powerful remilitarized Germany would be 
a reliable and indispensable bulwark against 
the aggressive forces of communism led by 
Soviet Russia. It was with this in mind that 
the soclety submitted to Members of Con- 
gress, during the spring of 1953, its analysis 
of the German probiem in Telationship to 
Western Europe and Soviet Russia. In the 
introduction to our analysis it was stated: 

“However great Germany's economic 
and military potential may be, it does not 
follow that Germany's real interests are com- 
mensurate with ours or those of our western 
allies. A country no matter how strong, 
cannot be a trustworthy and effective ally 
if its interests are basically opposed to the 
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other members of the proposed alliance. 
The effective and enduring strength of any 
coalition must ultimately rest on a common 
heritage and a harmony of interests shared 
by the major participants. Allies must be 
reckoned in terms of reasonably certain per- 
formance—not in terms of wishful thinking, 

“A realistic assessment of the qualities 
of the proposed major ally—in this case 
Germany—is essential in determining 
whether Germany will serve the western al- 
Uance or disintegrate the cohesiveness of the 
West.” 

The memorandum submitted below pro- 
vides additional evidence in support of our 
original appralsal. 

I. GERMAN-SOVIET ECONOMIC RELATIONS 


In our analysis we cited facts to show that 
Germany's “natural economic ties are with 
Russia and the East.” It was further stated 
that the rapid rebuilding of Germany's in- 
dustrial potential Increased the pressure for 
the resumption of these economic ties. Ad- 
ditional information has now come to light 
lending further support to this view: 

(a) The Christian Science Monitor (April 
17, 1954) carried a report revealing that 3 
months after the contractual agreement 
with Bonn had been drawn up, a secret con- 
ference was held in Copenhagen in August 
1952 between authoritative representatives of 
German business and delegates representing 
Soviet Deputy Prime Minister Anastas 
Mikoyan. “The conference was called at 
West German initiative with the knowledge 
of the West German Government, presum- 
ably Chancellor Adenauer himself." ‘The 
sensational disclosure was made by Foreign 
Minister Molotov during the Berlin Confer- 
ence. As far as we know, Molotov's revela- 
tion did not appear in the American press 
until it was reported in the Christian Science 
Monitor. According to the Christian Science 
Monttor correspondent “talks between Mos- 
cow and Bonn, or rather Düsseldorf, the eco- 
nomic center of the Ruhr, have been going on 
for about 3 years.” 

In this connection the United Press 
(October 14, 1953) reported that West Ger- 
man businessmen had closed their first post- 
war foreign trade deal with Russia “with the 
blessings of the West German Government 
at Bonn.“ The United Press reported, “West 
German financial experts insist If the cold 
war were ended, West German trade with the 
Soviet bloc would jump up a billion dollars 
in 12 months.” i 

(b) In an interview with the magazine 
World (May 1954) West Germany's leading 
industrialist and convicted war criminal 
Alfred Krupp sald: 

“In the long run West Germany cannot 
continue her economic advancement without 
being reunited with East Germany, because 
both parts of Germany must be considered 
an organic whole. An expansion of trade 
volume (with East Germany and Soriet-bloc 
countries) would without doubt contribute 
considerably to a solution of West Germany's 
export problems.” 

(c) Hitler's financial sdviser and accused 
war criminal Hjalmar Schacht, now a private 
banker in Düsseldorf, told Fortune magazine 
(April 1954): Germany's future? Trade 
with the East, Wonderful market, Russia.” 

(d) There is a close similarity between the 
views expreesed by Krupp and Schacht on 
the one hand and those of Chancellor Aden- 
auer. Thus, the Frankfurter Allgemeine 
Zeitung (July 7, 1953) reported the Chan- 
cellor as stating that it was to Russla's in- 
terest to resume friendship with Germany. 
In this connection he noted: 

“Alrendy today the states of the Euro- 
pean Schumann plan have formed a mar- 
ket of 157 million people. Thus, these coun- 
tries are for the Russian economy a highly 
interesting trading partner. The German 
and Russian economies once before comple- 
mented each other in a magnificent way. 
The economy of an integrated Europe, in- 
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cluding Germany, could offer even more. 

e greater the economic meshing (between 
Western Europe and Russia), the greater the 
Political security.” 

(e) The executives of one of Germany's 
largest shipbuilding companies, the Howaldt 

Orks of Kiel, recently went to Moscow to 
negotiate with Kremlin authorities for the 
construction of ships, with a total estimated 
Value of $28 million. 

(I) The Associated Press (June 2, 1954) 
reported that the first West German trade 
delegation to Russia since the end of the 
War would leaye for Moscow shortly. Repre- 
Sentatives from Germany's leading indus- 
trial, trade, and banking circles will nego- 
tiate with the Russians for the greatest pos- 
Sible volume of trade. Y 


H. GERMANY'S ECONOMIC RELATIONS WITH 
COMMUNIST CHINA 

Trade with Communist China is regarded 

As vital to Germany's interests. The im- 
Portance of the China market is discussed 
frequently in the German newspapers and 
financial journals. Thus, according to Han- 
delsblatt, the leading economic journal in 
the industrial Ruhr, many German business- 
men view the China mainland as the greatest 
future market in the world (New York Her- 
ald Tribune, March 21, 1954). The follow- 
ing newspaper items highlight the growing 
importance of Germany's trade with Com- 
Munist China: 
„(a) The Associated Press (February 5, 
1954) reported that Red China's trade dele- 
gation located in East Berlin was swamped 
With offers from West German businessmen 
seeking to trade with China. 

(b) The Associated Press, (April 2, 1954) 
Teported that West German exports to Com- 
Munist China have increased ninefold in the 
last year. The main German exports to 
China are iron goods, machinery, electrical 
goods. high precision and optical instru- 
Ments, and pharmaceutical products. 

(c) It has been reported that 10,000 West 
German firms registered with East German 
Chamber of Commerce, hoped to do at least 
$40 million worth of business with China. 
(New York Post, April 5, 1954.) 

(d) During the Geneva Conference, a 
group of leading German businessmen were 
Scheduled to meet with Lei Jenmin, Com- 
munist China's Vice Minister for Foreign 
Trade. According to the New York Herald 
Tribune (June 5, 1954), “the West German 
group is coming with the knowledge of the 
Adenauer government.” 

III. POLITICAL RELATIONS BETWEEN GERMANY 
AND THE SOVIET BLOC 

The resurgence of Germany's economic 
dealings with the Communist East has 
Prompted prominent German leaders to sug- 
Rest closer political ties. It will be recalled 
that the consummation of the notorious 
Hitler-Stalin pact of 1939 had been preceded 
by marked reactivation of trade between 
Russia and Germany: 

(a) While German businessmen were ne- 
gotlat ing their first postwar trade agreement 
With the Soviets in October 1953, Chancellor 
Adenauer granted an interview to the United 
Press, in which he stated: “If the Soviet 
Union desires a special one [separate politi- 
— agreement] with Germany, let them have 

ne.“ 

(b) Karl G. Pfleiderer, a leading member 
Of the conservative Free Democratic Party, 
Which is part of Chancellor Adenauer's gov- 
€rnmental coalition, has publicly advocated 
diplomatic ties with the Soviet bloc. In a 
speech in the Bonn Parliament, he urged 
that West Germany end its isolation from 
the part of the world that extends “from 
Warsaw, Prague, Budapest, Sophia, and 
Bucharest through Moscow to Peking in the 
Far East.” 

(c) This proposal received strong support, 
as reflected in a statement by West Ger- 
many lending conservative newspaper, the 
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Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung. This paper 
stated, in part: “It lies in the nature of 
[West German] ‘independence’ and ‘equal 
rights’ that our Foreign Ministry cannot in 
the long run be prevented from sending rep- 
resentatives to the Eastern States.” (New 
York Herald Tribune, April 12, 1954.) 

The Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung was 
repeating a View which it held as early as 
April 1, 1950, when it said: 

“Germany was always the bridge between 
the East and the West. * The Allies are 
not able to come to an accord with the Rus- 
sians, * * * What is then more natural than 
for us to say, in view of the present pressure: 
If until now, within the framework of world 
events, the others were not able to make an 
intelligent agreement, then it is our duty 
finally to arouse ourselves in order to obtain 
at least an economic understanding. * * * 

“In doing so we will not turn to the little 
bosses of the Eastern Zone but directly to the 
big boss in Moscow. There is where deci- 
sions are being made.“ 

(d) Chancellor Adenauer himself told the 
press in Hamburg (Associated Press, May 17, 
1953) that diplomatic relations between West 
Germany and the Soviet Union “might be 
established in the not too far future.” When 
asked to elaborate he replied, “one should 
not make an excursion into high politics.” 

(e) The New York Times (June 5, 6, 1954) 
reported important speeches by Hans Luther 
and Heinrich Bruening, former German 
Chancellors, before the powerful Ruhr in- 
dustrialists at their exclusive Rhein-Ruhr 
Club. Both speakers called for the scrapping 
of the so-called pro-Western policy, a rap- 
prochement with Russia and the restoration 
of the Stresemann strategy, 1. e., the playing 
off of the East and West against each other 


- 80 as to strengthen Germany's world position. 


IV. UNDEMOCRATIC TRENDS IN GERMANY TODAY 


In our analysis it was stated that “extreme 
nationalism and adherence to authoritarian 
concepts are controlling factors in German 
public opinion.” It was also noted that tra- 
ditional German political ideology is a much 
more logical ally of Russian communism 
than of Western democracy. In this connec- 
tlon there has been a general upsurge of ex- 
treme nationalism and militaristic propa- 
ganda. This ominous development is par- 
tially reflected in the widespread campaign 
to free Germany’s war criminals, to absolve 
Germany's war guilt and to glorify German 
militarism. Moreover, it has been observed 
that key figures in Germany's political life 
have aided and abetted this campaign. 

(a) The Associated Press (March 14, 1954) 
reported that at the annual convention of 
the so-called German Soldiers Union repre- 
senting 100,000 former members of Hit- 
ler’s Wehrmacht, a resolution was unan- 
imously passed demanding freedom for 
the “still imprisoned innocent German sol- 
diers”! The meeting was addressed by lead- 
ing German figures, Hermann Ehlers, Presi- 
dent of the German Bundestag, told his 
audience: “We German soldiers have the 
right to be shown the same respect that ts 
given abroad to those who have done their 
duty like us.” Former Admiral Gottfried 
Hansen denounced the Allies for imprisoning 
these war criminals, Franz Josef Strauss, a 
member of Chancellor Adensuer's cabinet, 
told the cheering audience that there must be 
“continulty of tradition between German 
soldiers of World War II and the German 
soldiers of the future.“ 

(b) The Christian Science Monitor (March 
5, 1954) reported that the Germans intended 
“to honor Nazi war criminals.” Mention 
was mace of officials of the town of Hamelin 
in Germany who announced that they would 
exhune the bodies of 91 exccuted Nazi war 
criminals including the leaders of the Belsen 
concentration camp. The German authori- 
ties said that these criminals would be given 
“a worthy final resting place” in the city 
cemetery. According to the Christian Science 
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Monitor public sentiment “seems in favor of 
the transfer.” One German newspaper re- 
ferred to the Nazis as alleged“ war criminals. 

(c) The development of extremist senti- 
ment and activities is also indicated by the 
deliberate campaign to arouse irredentism 
among the Germans, 

(1) Old militaristic songs such as We 
March Against England and Victoriously We 
Shall Defeat France are being sung again at 
the meeting of German veterans. 

(2) Sudeten Germans are encouraged to 
agitate for the seizure of a part of Czecho- 
slovakia which had been handed over to Hit- 
ler on the basis of the Munich pact. Theodor 
Oberlaender, Minister for Refugees in the 
Adenauer Cabinet, has insisted on a solution 
of the so-called Sudeten German question 
in the spirit. of the Munich pact.” (Reuters 
November 6, 1953.) 

(3) Minister President Karl Arnold of the 
State of North Rhine-Westfalia has demand- 
ed the return of territories which are now 
part of Belgium and the Netherlands. 
(Associated Press, March 8, 1954.) 

(d) German justice has not been unaf- 
fected by the above-mentioned undemo- 
cratic trends. 

(1) In December 1953, the West German 
Supreme Court decided to reject an applica- 
tion from the Dutch for the extradition of a 
number of Dutch Nazi war criminals who had 
broken out of a Dutch prison and sought 
refuge in Germany. The decision the 
court was based on a decree issued by Hitler 
in May 1943 granting German citizenship to 
foreigners who joined the 88. 

(2) The Associated Press (March 31, 1954) 
reported that 20 former Nazi policemen who 
had admitted massacring 110 Jews in the 
Warsaw ghetto, were acquitted by a German 
court on the grounds that their scant formal 
education prevented these criminals from 
realizing that they committed a misdeed, 
Some of the defendants are still in the police 
force in Dortmund and are eligible for pro- 
motions and pensions, 

(e) The German press has also been ad- 
versely affected by these dangerous trends. 
It is a fact that important sections of the 
German press today are controlled by the 
very same elements who gaye aid and com- 
fort to Hitler and the Nazis. The following 
are examples: 

(1) Giselher Wirsing. a ranking senior of- 
cer in the SS and an old friend of Ribbentrop, 
has been appointed political adviser to the 
editor of Die Welt which until a year ago 
was under British control. (New York Post, 
February 1054.) 

(2) The former Nazi editor Zogelman ts 
now chief editor of the German newspaper 
Fortschritt which speaks for big business 
interests in Düsseldorf. 

(f) Propaganda and intrigue against the 
Western democracies are rising. Such no- 
torious supporters of Hitler as Franz von 
Papen and Otto Skorzeny maintain close 
contact with the Nazi geopolitical center in 
Madrid for the purpose of facilitating the 
dissemination of anti-American and anti- 
democrate propaganda throughout the world. 
Herr Hjalmar Schacht, Hitler’s financial ad- 
viser and accused war criminal, has also been 
busy in bolstering Germany's interests 
abroad at the expense of the Western democ- 
racles. He has been particularly active in 
the Middle East, where German militarists 
and businessmen help fan the fires of anti- 
western sentiment. Simultaneously with 
these activities neo-Nazis are working hand 
in glove with Communist propagandists in 
Germany. These machinations were exposed 
at length in the Reporter magazine (April 
13, 1954) under the title, "Germany: Where 
Fascism and Communism Meet.” 

(g) Antiallied sentiment within Germany 
is by no means confined to the lunatic fringe 
of the extreme right or extreme left. Thus, 
the leader of the Socitalist-Democratic Party, 
Erich Ollenhauer, attacks the Allied High 
Commissioners alleging that they had made 
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it “coldly and brutally clear to us that we 
have not such sovereignty as entitled us to 
decide upon such constitutional amend- 
ments." Dr. Thomas Dehler, chairman of 
the Free Democratic Party (part of the Ade- 
nauer coalition) declared, “every German 
must be pained at the thought that changes 
in our conetitution still depend upon the 
will of the allies.” (Christian Science Moni- 
tor, April 26, 1954.) 

v. FORMER NAZIS AND HITLER SUPPORTERS IN 

THE BONN GOVERNMENT 


There has been a marked influx of former 
Nazis in leading positions in the German 
Government. 

(a) Members of Chancellor Adenauer's 
Cabinet wbo were Hitler supporters and 
Nazis are: Waldemar Kraft, minister with- 
out portfolio; Theodor Oberlaender, Min- 
ister for Refugees and Expellees; Gerhard 
Schroeder, Minister of Interior; Victor Eman- 
uel Preusker, Housing Minister. The Nazi 
background of these persons was reported 
in the New York Times (April 17, 1954). 

(b) The head of Dr. Adenauer’s Chancel- 
Jery is Hans Globke, who was legal adviser 
to the Nazi Minister of the Interior in the 
Hitler regime. Dr. Globke helped write the 
official commentary on the Nuremberg racial 
laws. 

(c) The counselor of the Bonn Ministry of 
Justice Is Dr. Franz Massfeller, who wrote 
the official commentary to the Hitlerite laws 
“for the protection of German blood and 
honor.” He participsted in the Wannsee 
Conference which was concerned among 
other things with the question of instituting 
compulsory sterilization. 

(d) Former Nazis are infiltrating govern- 
ment departments to an alarming degree. A 
case in point is the Bonn Foreign Office, 
where 66 percent of its leading personnel, 
according to Chancellor Adenauer, are former 
Nazis and Ribbentrop diplomats. 


VI. GERMAN MILITARISM AND THE EDC 


Tt has been stated that a military contri- 
bution by Germany through the European 
Defense Community (EDC) is essential to 
the defense of the West against Communist 
aggression. However, in our 1953 analysis 
it was pointed out that the EDC would not 
be legally binding for a united Germany. 
Hence, in the event of German unification, 
the West will be confronted with a remilita- 
rized, united Germany which can make 
alliances on its own terms and conditions. 
Certain aspects with regard to the proposal 
to remilitarize Germany deserves to be ex- 
amined here: 

(a) It has been publicly stated by lead- 
ing German officials including Chancellor 
Adenauer, that the major costs for the re- 
arming of Germany must be borne by the 
United States (statements by Chancellor 
Adenauer, Associated Press, Dec, 6, 1952; 
U. 8. News & World Report, Dec. 26, 
1953). On the other hand, the German 
Finance Minister has recently proposed a 
drastic reduction of the tax burden. For 
example, he has suggested that corporate 
taxes on undistributed income should be 
cut from a rate of 60 percent to 45 percent. 
(Business Week, Mar. 20, 1953). Comment- 
ing on these tax proposals, the financial edi- 
tor of the New York Journal-American ex- 
claimed: “Who won the war?" and further 
pointed out that taxes on United States busi- 
ness will top those obtaining in Germany 
(March 12, 1954). 

(b) On June 22, 1953, the New York Times 
reported that Chancellor Adenauer “was giv- 
ing serious consideration” to a proposal that 
former high officers of Hitler's Waffen SS or 
elite guard be permitted to serve in the pro- 
posed German army. This in spite of the 
fact that the Waffen SS was declared to be 
u criminal organization by the International 
Tribunal at Nuremberg. In reply to an 
Inquiry relative to the employment of Nazis 
and members of Hitler's Wallen SS in the 
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proposed German army, the United States 
State Department did not indicate opposi- 
tion to the employment of such individuals 
per se. 

(e) The granting of respectability to war 
criminals may be seen by the fact that a 
calendar distributed by the Deutsche Sol- 
daten Zeitung (a newspaper published by 
German militarists), carried an article con- 
tributed by the Blank Office which is re- 
sponsible for.the rearming of Germany, 
This very same calendar had as its frontis- 
piece “a flattering page portrait of the 
former grand admiral, Erich Raeder, now 
serving a life term in the Spandau prison at 
Berlin as one of the major military asso- 
ciates to Adolf Hitler. (New York Herald 
Tribune. Dec. 9, 1954.) 

(d) The chief military adviser to Chan- 
cellor Adenauer, General Heusinger, has 
publicly enlogized the war criminal Gen- 
eral Jodi hanged at Nuremberg. The State 
Department has not requested Heusinger's 
removal because it is satisfied that he is 
“reliable.” 

(e) The war criminal, former field marshal, 
Albert Kesselring who was responsible for 
the massacre of Italians when he com- 
manded the Nazi troops in Italy, was granted 
permission to tour an American air force base 
in Germany. Kesselring is the head of the 
revived militaristic organization, the Stahl- 
helm, which actively collaborated with the 
Nazis before the war. (Associated Prees 
Feb. 7, 1954.) 

(t) The efforts to accord unwarranted leni- 
ent treatment to German war criminals is 
indicated by their premature release by clem- 
ency boards in which the Germans them- 
selves participate. Though the release of 
theee war criminals is a matter of great 
public concern, the allied authorities de- 
cided to cease publication of the names and 
the reasons for granting clemency. The 
Allied, prodded on by Chancellor Adenaur, 
have sought reconsideration of the status 
of the major war criminais located in the 
Spandau prison in Berlin, The New York 
Times (April 6, 1954), commenting on this 
action, etated: 

“e è © The decision to reconsider the 
status of these men culminates a long series 
of actions by the western powers to amelo- 
rate the condition of German war criminals. 
The moves have been made in response to 
German pleas for clemency and to clear the 
way for West German participation in the 
European Defense Community.” 

VIT. RECARTELIZATION OF GERMANY 


It is a matter of record that the German 
eartels and trusts played a notorious role 
in undermining normal commercial relation- 
ships among the nations and in helping Ger- 
many to secretly rearm after World War I. 
Today, in spite of allied laws and regula- 
tions, the German cartels and trusts are 
reviving. 

(a) Wall Street Journal (August 27, 1953) 
carried a special report declaring that Ger- 
man trade and industry “are returning to 
their traditional prewar patterns of cartcls 
and trusts.” 

(b) German heavy industry is in the fore- 
front of the movement to revive the prewar 
steel and coal cartels of Europe. By domi- 
nating these cartels prior to World War JI, 
the Germans were able to exercise a deci- 
sive influence on the economies of her future 
victims. 

(e) The New York Times (April 13, 1954) 
reported that the Ruhr coal and steel in- 
dustrialists are campaigning to scuttle the 
Schuman plan organization. The German 
industrialists are beginning to fear that the 
Schumen plan organization may thwart their 
efforts to dominate Western Europe. As 
reported by the New York Herald Tribune 
(April 9, 1954), the Germans regard them- 
selyes as “being dominant among the part- 
ners in industrial power but as having only 
& limited ability to influence the group’s 
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(Schuman plan organization) policies.” The 
German cartelists' resentment toward the 
Schuman plan organization as a roadblock 
to their ambitions was also reported in the 
U. S. News & World Report (April 30, 1954) 
and in the New York Times (May 4, 1954). 
(d) Though the allies adopted policies 
which were designed to break up the cartels 
and giant monopolies, effective implementa- 
tion has not been achieved in many impor- 
tant cases. Now the responsibility has been 
turned over to the Germans, and they are in 
the process of passing phony ‘egislation on 
the subject. 
VIOI. CONSEQUENCES OF CF2MANY'S RESURGENT 
POWER 


(a) The authoritarian and apgressive enirit 
is on the march again. Postwar moods of 
defeatism and ingratiation, often mistaken 
as signs of progress toward democracy, have 
been replaced by bluster and srromance, Im- 
portant sections of the German press reflect 
this ominous trend. Thus, there have been 
frequent warnings in German newspapers to 
the effect that unless Germany has its way, 
it will not collaberate with the West. 

The Hamburger Anzeiger demands that 
the Bonn Government “make it clear to the 
western powers much more enerpetically 
than before, that the intensity of our friend- 
ship for them will depend on the intensity 
of their efforts to solve the German problem.” 
(Quoted in Paris edition of the New York 
Herald Tribune, Mar. 1, 1954.) 

The Rheinische Post (December A, 1952 
which is a mouthpiece of Chancellor Ade- 
nauer's party, warned the West that unless 
the French become more tractable, Ger- 
many may support the Tauroggen policy. 
Tauroggen refers to the time when the Ger- 
mans, in a sudden turnabout, allied them- 
selves with the Ruskians to defeat Napoleon. 

Under these circumstances it is a source 
of wonderment that German. technicians 
have been permitted to work on “the United 
States Army's new top secret 200-millimeter 
atomic cannon in West Germany.” (Asso- 
ciated Press, February 28, 1954.) 

(b) It is no coincidence that the opposi- 
tion to European unity marked by divisions 
among the western allies and domestic strife, 
has grown in direct proportion to the in- 
creasing efforts of the United States policy- 
makers to place Germany on the pedestal 
cf power. European unity is being destroyed 
on the rock of Germany's resurgence. Yet, 
our policymakers persist in expending time, 
effort, and money trying to reconcile the 
irreconcilable. 

CONCLUSION 


Never before in our history has the United 
States based so much of its policy in Eu- 
Tope on a people who have time and again 
demonstrated their unreliability and un- 
trustworthiness. The challenge of Commu- 
nist expansion can be overcome through the 
coalition of freedom-loving peoples who 
share common interests and purposes. That 
such a coalition is practical and necessary 
goes without saying, but the present policy 
of expediency can only end in disaster, 


Citizens’ Public Expenditure Survey, Inc., 
of New York State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1954 
Mr. ROONEY. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following letter, addressed to me by 
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Mr. Garth A. Shoemaker, president of 
the Citizens’ Public Expenditure Survey, 
Inc., of New York State: 

CITIZENS’ PUBLIC EXPENDITURE 

SURVEY, INC., op New YORK STATE, 
Albany, N. Y., July 30, 1954. 
The Honorable Jonn J. Rooney, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mx. Rooner: I congratulate you most 
heartily on your vote in the House of Repre- 
sentatives last Wednesday when the House 
refused to consider the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
Project bill, As stated in my telegram to you 
on July 14, the Fryingpan-Arkansas project 
Would be a waste of taxpayers’ money on a 
gigantic scale. 

You acted in the best interests of the peo- 
Ple of New York State and the taxpayers of 
the Nation in voting against the rule for con- 
sideration of that bill by the House. 

The upper Colorado River storage project 
(H. R. 4449) is a still more wasteful spending 

The. bipartisan minority report of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs of the House of Representatives states 
that the upper Colorado project bill “in- 
Cludes a concealed subsidy from the Nation's 
taxpayers of over $1 billion.” Taxpayers in 
your State would pay approximately $125 
Million of that subsidy. 

I trust that if the upper Colorado bill is 
brought up for vote you will oppose it as an 
economically unfeasible project in itself and 
as an unjustifiable tax burden on the people 
of your State. 

Sincerely yours, 
GARTH A. SHOEMAKER, 
President, 


Representation in Principle and Practice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, a Member of Congress is sent 
to Washington as a representative of the 
people. It is his duty to protect their 
interests and to promote their welfare 
and desires. 

There are those who now are trying 
to make it appear that a Congressman 
should not exercise his own independent 
judgment. They imply that, like a 
robot, he should assume any position the 
bureaucrats have induced the President 
to endorse. 

This is not my conception of the 
duties of a Member of Congress. I be- 
lieve that a representative of the people 
should give careful and fair considera- 
tion to any recommendation made in 
the name of the President of the United 
States. I believe he should support the 
recommendation whenever he finds it in 
the best interest of the Nation and in 
accordance with the welfare and wishes 
of the people he represents. 

If, after sincere and fair considera- 
tion, however, a Congressman believes 
that a measure is contrary to the best 
interests of the people, he should oppose 
it—regardless of pressure from the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government, 

Conscientious representation—with- 
out dictation or blind obedience—is a 
fundamental principle of our demo- 
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cratic form of government. I have 
observed that principle in considering 
the recommendations made by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

On 59 recorded votes, I supported the 
position of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. These votes are: 

First. Extend the authority of the 
President to reorganize executive depart- 
ments, as recommended by Hoover 
Commission. 

Second. Create a new Under Secretary 
of State. 

Third. Supplemental 
bill for 1954. 

Fourth. Annual personnel review in 
military service, 

Fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth. Four 
votes to carry out presidential recom- 
mendations as to State ownership of 
tidelands. 

Ninth and tenth. To follow adminis- 
tration recommendation on temporary 
admissibility of foreign seasonal farm 
laborers. : 

Eleventh. To liberalize national bank 
report requirements. 

Twelfth. State, Justice, Commerce ap- 
propriation bill for 1954. 

Thirteenth. Agricultural appropria- 
tion bill for 1954. 

Fourteenth. Health, Education, and 
Welfare appropriation, bill for 1954. 

Fifteenth. To authorize reorganiza- 
tion of Department of Agriculture. 

Sixteenth. To extend President's au- 
thority to negotiate reciprocal trade 
agreements, 1954. 

Seventeenth. Independent offices ap- 
propriation bill for 1954. 

Eighteenth, nineteenth, twentieth, and 
twenty-first. To carry out Presidential 
recommendations on Mutual Security 
Act, 1954. 

Twenty-second. To give wheat to 
Pakistan. 

Twenty-third. To carry out Presi- 
dent’s recommendations as to disposal 
of synthetic rubber plants. 

Twenty-fourth. To reorganize De- 
partment of Defense to provide addi- 
tional assistant secretary. 

Twenty-fifth. To end leave for top 
officials. 

Twenty-sixth. To carry out Presi- 
dent’s recommendation as to appropria- 
tion for Air Force. à 

Twenty-seventh. To pass defense ap- 
propriation bill for 1954. 

Twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth. To 
carry out President's recommendation as 
to unemployment compensation. 

Thirtieth. To provide emergency 
drought aid. 

Thirty-first and thirty-second. To ex- 
tend excess profits tax for 6 months. 

Thirty-third. To approve creation of 
United States Information Agency. 

Thirty-fourth. To keep Red China out 
of United Nations. 

Thirty-fifth. To provide Federal air- 
port funds. 

Thirty-sixth and thirty-seventh. To 
carry out President's recommendation to 
permit continued importation of Vene- 
zuelan oil. i 

Thirty-eighth. To end Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, 

Thirty-ninth. To permit use of sur- 
plus foods for foreign relief, 
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Fortieth. To create an Air Force 
Academy. 

Forty- first. Cancel CCC debt. 

Forty-second and forty-third. To re- 
duce taxes on excises. 

Forty-fourth. To permit wiretapping 
in security cases after approval of a 
court. 

Forty-fifth. Defense appropriation for 
1955. 

Forty-sixth. To carry out President's 
recommendation for military construc- 
tion. 

Forty-seventh, To expand social se- 
curity. 

Forty-eighth. To extend President's 
authority to negotiate reciprocal trade 
agreements through 1955. 

Forty-ninth. To carry out President's 
recommendations as to bond-buying au- 
thority of Federal Reserve. 

Fiftieth. To express congressional dis- 
approval of Communist interference in 
Western Hemisphere. 

Fifty-first. To prohibit use of mutual 
security funds to any government main- 
taining Communist rule in Asia. 

Fifty-second. To provide a flexible 
supports for basic agricultural commodi- 
ties. 

Fifty-third. Resolution to oppose seat- 
ing of Red China in United Nations. 

Fifty-fourth and fifty-fifth. For atom- 
ic energy bill, 

Fifty-sixth. To increase borrowing 
limit of Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Fifty-seventh. To restrict immunity of 
witnesses under fifth amendment. 

Fifty-eighth. To strengthen laws to 
deal with subversives. 

Fifty-ninth. To provide surplus agri- 
cultural commodities to Spain. 

Other proposals of the Chief Execu- 
tive which I supported are not included 
because record votes were not had. 

On the following 13 measures, I disa- 
greed with and voted against the recom- 
mendations made by the executive 
branch of the Government. It will be 
seen that included among these are a 
number of proposals originated by Pres- 
ident Truman as part of his Fair Deal, 
and now adopted by the Eisenhower 
administration as its own, Apparently, 
in some cases, what was regarded yes- 
terday as creeping socialism has sud- 
denly become “a dynamic program of 
progress.“ 

A measure unsound when advocated 
by President Truman does not suddenly 
become sound when advocated by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

These 13 proposals are: 

First. Permanent increase of the na- 
tional debt limit to $15 billion: This ad- 
ministration was elected on a promise to 
balance the budget. I was utterly 
amazed when the proposal was made to 
increase the national debt permanently, 
so that deficit financing might be con- 
tinued. Since I believe in sound govern- 
ment finance and a balanced budget, I 
opposed this suggestion, but it passed 
the House, and a temporary compromise 
later was approved. 

Second. Reed tax revision bill: There 
were some relatively small items in this 
bill which were in the public interest, 
but I could not give my approval to the 
large items of tax relief awarded limited 
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segments of the population and financed 
out of borrowed dollars. 

Third. The St. Lawrence seaway 
project: This proposal, originally made 
in the New Deal days, ultimately will 
cost a bilion dolars for a project in 
Canada which will be ice blocked over 
half the time. 

Fourth. Creation of Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare: I be- 
lieve that these fields, particularly edu- 
cation, are primarily problems for the 
States. 

Interference by the Federal Govern- 
ment should not be encouraged, there- 
fore, by elevating these bureaus to de- 
partment status. 

Fifth. Bills, for Federal educational 
conferences: I opposed these measures 
for the same reason. The decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
had invaded the rights of the States in 
‘the field of education far enough, with- 
out giving legislative sanction to further 
abuses in the guise of Federal coopera- 
tion, 

Sixth. Bill to permit 245,000 addition- 
al immigrants from countries behind the 
Iron Curtain: In the preceding Congress, 
I supported the McCarran-Walter Act, 
which was intended to place further ad- 
mission of immigrants on an orderly 
basis, favor nationalities which had dem- 
onstrated their assimilability, and recog- 
nize that a population deficiency no long- 
er exists in our Nation. It was and is 
my conviction that this law, properly 
administered, could give adequate effect 
to our humanitarian impulses, while en- 
deavoring to safeguard our national in- 
terests. I could not support a proposal 
for the early admission of large numbers 
of persons from behind the Iron Curtain, 
outside the quotas provided in existing 
law and with the inherent danger of wel- 
coming many subversive agents cloaked 
as refugees. 

Seventh. Bill to change the number of 
members of Tariff Commission so as to 
give one political party a majority: The 
Tariff Commission has always been bi- 
partisan, and should have continued to 
be. The question of markets for our ag- 
ricultural products and an outlet for our 
surplus production is too vital for deci- 
sion on a partisan basis. 

Eighth. Hawaiian statehood: This 
proposal, advocated so long by President 
Truman and now by President Eisenhow- 
er, would make a State out of these far- 
away islands. I voted against this, and 
it has not yet become law. 

The notorious Harry Bridges and his 
Communist-dominated union are very 
powerful in Hawaii. Only 16 percent of 
the people are of the Caucasian race. 
The rest are Japanese, Chinese, Portu- 
guese, Mongolians, Koreans, Filipinos, 
Melanesians, and dozens of other races 
and nationalities, 

If Hawaii becomes a State, this poly- 
glot population would have two United 
States Senators and a Congressman. 
Virginia probably would lose a Congress- 
man if Hawaii became a State, through 
the reapportionment process. 

Ninth. Public housing: To my sur- 
prise, President Eisenhower has endorsed 
much of President Truman's program 
to spend hundreds of millions of dollars 
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to socialize the housing industry. Pres- 
sure from the White House caused part 
of this program to become law, but I 
opposed it. 

Tenth. Foreign-aid program: Al- 
though I have generally supported meas- 
ures for mutual security and for aid to 
other nations which show a willingness 
to help themselves, I voted against bills 
which gave $135 million to Nehru’s India 
and which provided over $2 billion for 
Indochina and southeast Asia to be 
spent almost in any way the military 
wants. 

Eleventh. Subsidies to airline corpo- 
rations: I voted against an administra- 
tion proposal to raise the appropriation 
committee’s recommendation for $23 
million to $70 million for subsidies to 
these corporations. 

Twelfth. Wiretapping: I supported a 
bill permitting use in evidence in se- 
curity cases of evidence obtained by 
wiretapping, provided a court order first 
was obtained, but I voted against an ad- 
ministration proposal to permit wiretap- 
ping of a citizen's calls after mere ap- 
proval of a politically minded Attorney 
General. 

Thirteenth. Health reinsurance plan: 
This was a proposal by the President to 
make the taxpayer pay insurance corpo- 
rations for certain losses in health in- 
surance policies. I opposed it and it was 
defeated, but the President says it will be 
presented again in the next Congress. 


The Atomic Energy EI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am 
convinced that the atomic energy bill 
containing the notorious Dixon-Yates 
principle as it recently passed the Sen- 
ate, will arouse such overwhelming 
public disapproval between now and the 
convening of the new Congress in Jan- 
uary, that one of the first legislative 
tasks which will be before us at that 
time will be the revising of the atomic 
energy bill which the Congress just put 
on the statute books. My mail con- 
tinues to show a very strong support 
from every section of the country for the 
fight that I made against the atomic 
energy bill and for the fight that I have 
been making against the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration’s giveaway program in the 
field of natural resources. I am sure 
that there will be those who will attempt 
to criticize me for inserting in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Rxconn a good cross-section 
sampling of the mail which I have re- 
ceived in support of my opposition to the 
Eisenhower administration's atomic 
energy proposals and natural resource 
proposals. However, I am asking unan- 
imous consent to have some of the com- 
munications I have received inserted in 
the Record because it is a very effective 
way for me to answer some of the Re- 
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publican smears against me, One of the 
misrepresentations being made by much 
of the reactionary Republican press in 
the country and particularly in my own 
State is that the position which the 
representative of the Independent Party 
has taken in the Senate in opposition to 
many of the features of the Eisenhower 
program is that I do not speak with any 
substantial public support behind me. 
I not only know that this Republican 
attack against me is without founda- 
tion in fact, but I am convinced that as 
more and more people in our country 
come to understand the facts that sup- 
port my opposition to the reactionary 
policies of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, it will become clear to my critics 
that a very large part of public opinion 
shares my point of view. Therefore, 
Mr. President, even though some of the 
communications that I now ask to have 
inserted in the Appendix of the RECORD 
are very laudatory and at the risk of 
being criticized for immodesty, I asl 
unanimous consent to have them in- 
serted in the Recorp. I do £o only be- 
cause I think it is only fair that my 
supporters in Oregon be furnished with 
some evidence which shows very clearly 
that there is a great deal of support 
throughout the country for the fight 
which I have been making this year in 
trying to protect the people's heritage in 
the natural resources of the country 
against the continued attempts of the 
Eisenhower administration to turn them 
over to selfish economic interests at the 
expense of the American taxpayers. 

T also wish to have these communica- 
tions inserted in the Recorp, Mr. Presi- 
dent, because they are an answer to some 
of the misrepresentations and unfair at- 
tacks which certain newspapers in Ore- 
gon have been making upon me. Their 
attempts to create the impression in Ore- 
gon that my arguments in the Senate go 
unheeded, both in the Senate and in the 
country, are not supported by the rec- 
ord. As my colleagues here in the Sen- 
ate will readily admit, my position on 
many issues here in the Senate, the 
atomic energy bill being the most re- 
cent, frequently results in amendments 
to and modifications of bills in the Sen- 
ate which never would have been made 
except for the floor fights that I have 
made on those measures. 

The following correspondence which 
I now ask unanimous consent to have in- 
serted in the Appendix of the Recor is 
clear evidence that the point of view of 
the representative of the Independent 
Party is not without many supporters 
across the country. I have edited from 
the communications any reference to 
other Senators, which references would 
violate rule 19 of the Senate, and any 
other references which would not be 
relevant to the subject matter. 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

MILLBOURNE, PA., July 21, 1954. 
Senator Wayne MORSE, 
Senator from Oregon; 

Filibuster against atomic and TVA give- 
away if necessary. 

JAMES A. McGurean, 
Republican Councilman, Borough of 
Millbourne, Pa, 
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. PORTLAND, OREG., August 14, 1954, 
The Honorable Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington D. C. 

Dear Senator Morse: Your stand on the 
atomic energy bill is greatly appreciated, as 
it indicates your continued effort to keep 
America in the hands of its rightful owners— 
the American people—rather than have it 
turned over to Wall Street as the Republican 
administration is attempting to do. 

I appreciate the reports I am receiving 
from you and again wish to thank you for 
your continued fight for the American peo- 
ple on all items of legislation. 

Yours very truly, 
STANLEY MILLER. 


PORTLAND, OREG., July 22, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senator, State of Oregon, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Congratulations on your splendid fight 
against giving away atomic energy to private 
Power monopoly. Keep up the good fight 
and please convey our congratulations to 
your colleagues who are joining you in this 
fight. 
INTERNATIONAL WOODWORKERS OF 
America, CIO, 
By J. E. Dicey, First Vice President. 


ATASCADERO, CALIF, 
Senator Warne Morse, 
Washington, D. C. 

Draa Sm: This is to assure you that I 
appreciate yours and Mr. Humpnrer's stand 
against the wrecking crew. 

Lynn REYNOLDS; 
FmsT CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
The Dalles, Oreg., August 9, 1954, 
Senator Warne MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: Thanks for your regular re- 
Ports on your activities in Washington. I 
have followed you with keen interest 
through these reports and the dally news. 
Moreover, I appreciate the abuse you have 
taken as a result of your clear-cut stand. 
As you may recall, in my correspondence with 
you, we have not always agreed, but I want 
to commend you for your forthright stand 
on the atomic energy bill and other measures 
involving the public interest. I believe the 
general public will support you in your fight 
for Hells Canyon and other public power 
interests. I am only urging you to keep up 
your courage and the good work. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN D. LANCENES, 


VERNONIA, OREG., August 15, 1954, 
Senator Warne Morse, 
Senate House Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
May we urge your strong support to hold 
ba Senate amendment in the atomic energy 
ill. 
Guy R. THOMAS, 


PORTLAND, OREG., August 6, 1954. 

Dean Senator: I wish to express my most 
Sincere appreciation for the brave battle of 
words you recently fought. 

I really believe you have the interest of 
the common people and taxpayers than any- 
one in the United States Congress. 

It is just too bad this great country 
couldn't have more men of your ability and 
courage to lead the way to a better way of 
life and to really fight to retain what liberty 
we still have. 

Your frlend and admirer, 
J. H. THARP, 


Tordo, Onto, Augst 12, 1954. 
Hon. Wayne MORSE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Senator Morse: Most of us write to 
Senators when we wish some favor or service, 
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It is well also to write a note of appreciation 
for your championing of a cause and winning 
it for us. 

Reference is made to that revised atomic- 
energy law, a cause of whose meaning some 
of us were hardly conscious. And so, I wish 
to thank you for skillful use of a parlia- 
mentary ruse to gain time. 

Respectfully, 
Mrs. ROMAN HAVLICEK, 
Reo WING, MINN., August 19, 1954. 

Dran Senator Morse: I wish to thank you 
for the efforts you put forth to keep for 
the American people (as a whole) the use 
of atomic energy. I believe that what you 
have done in this respect is one of the great- 
est peacetime services possible. It seemed 
to me that what the administration proposed 
was what it would have been like 50 years 
ago if the Government had granted all water 
rights to private companies. Thank you 
again for your hard work. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN C. Fnttpucr. 
Aucust 18, 1954. 

Dran Senator Morse: We here at home 
hold the utmost admiration for your efforts 
on behalf of the American people in regard 
to the atomic-energy Issue and the McCarthy 
censure issue. 

We feel sure that, despite the fact that 
you are an Independent, the people of your 
State will see to it that you are reelected. 
The people of this great country are very 
reluctant to discard as goood a friend as 
you have been. May God always walk by 


your side. 
Yours sincerely, 


Evanston, ILL. 


GERALD M. CAPLAN. 


Aucust 19, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator: Congratulations on your 
courageous fight to force an improvement 
on the atomic-energy bill. 

Some day the people of Oregon will realize 
what their junior Senator has accomplished 
for their country. 

Looking forward to hearing you speak at 
the Democratic picnic August 29. 

Most sincerely, 
Mrs. KATIE STREY, 

PORTLAND, OREG. 

BRrOOBLYN, N. Y., August 14, 1954. 
Hon, Warne Morse, 
Senate Chamber, 
Washington, D. C. 

Honorep Sm: I note the temporary vic- 
tory that the 48-to-41 vote indicates on the 
atomic bill, 

I know that this result is largely the result 
of the herculean efforts you made by insist- 
ing that the people of the country would 
never support the present bill, if educated, 
and amid slurs from most of the press, you 
kept up the fight until some understanding 
reached enough Senators. 

I thank God for a man of your vision and 
determination. 

Yours sincerely, 
L. OvD A. RIDER, 
RALEIGH, N. C., August 8, 1954. 
Senator Warne MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The atomic energy bill as reported out by 
the conference committee has either elim- 
inated or definitely impaired the effective- 
ness of most of the previously adopted 
amendments which protected not only the 
rural electric cooperatives but the interests 
of the American people as a whole. Some 
have contended that our concern over cer- 
tain aspects of this legislation is out of 
proportion to the facts involved. This con- 
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tention was unanimously rejected via a most 
thorough deliberation of the bill by our asso- 
ciation on Thursday of this week. We urge 
you most respectfully to do everything pos- 
sible to force this bill back to conference 
committee with instructions to reincorporate 
the referred-to amendments. That failing, 
we appeal to you to vote against this bill. 
In its present form this bill, in our opinion, 
is inimical to the best interests of both the 
Federal Government and the American peo- 
ple, and is definitely violative of some of 

our oldest and most respected principles, 

Sincerely yours, 
TARHEEL ELECTRIC MEM- 
BERSHIP ASSOCIATION, 
By WII IAN T. CRISP, 
Executive Manager and General Counsel. 
W. C. CARLTON, 
Chairman, Legislative Committee. 


LEWIS OUTLAW, 
Members of Legislative Committee. 


SOCIAL JUSTICE COMMITTEE, 
THE COMMUNITY UNITARIAN FEL- 
LOWSHIP OF SAN Dreco CoUNTTY, 
San Diego, Calif., August 8, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 

Drar SENATOR Morse: We wish to com- 
mend you on your recent stand in opposition 
to the proposed atomic energy bill. It is 
the courageous and untiring efforts of far- 
sighted men like yourself which must keep 
our Nation a free and democratic society. 
We pledge you our full support on this 
measure. 

Sincerely, 


G. 
Secretary, Social Justice Committee, 
Community Unitarian Fellowship of 
San Diego County. 


MARSHALL, TEK, August 9, 1954. 
Senator Wayne MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 

Amendments to atomic bill previously 
adopted by Senate will be ineffective if 
House-Senate committee report adopted. 
Urge report be recommitted to conference, 

Grorce W. Ross, Jr., 
Panola-Harrison Electric Co-op., Ino. 


Denver, COLO., August 11, 1954. 
Senator Warne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Morse: We have all too sel- 
dom written a representative to express our 
point of view, but because of the gravity of 
the situation we are anxious to inform you 
of our opinions, opinions shared by many 
other Americans. 

First, you are to be congratulated for your 
outstanding part in the atomic energy fight, 
For the first time this Congress came alive 
and showed its possibilities in stopping the 
gigantic giveaway of this country's resources 
to private industry. We urge that you do 
all you can to muster efforts to make this 
new law as fair as possible when it comes 
before the Senate again. 

Thank you for your consideration. 

Very truly yours, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Jencxs, 


Tucson, Antz., August 12, 1954. 
Senator Wayne MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Senator Morse: Your stand on the 
atomic energy bill debate was most com- 
mendable and deserves the gratitude of all 
citizens who place a constructive social order 
above monopolistic profits for a favored few, 

The function and the only content of 
government pertains to the rational guid- 
ance of practical affairs in the various arenas 
of human purposes and relations. Therefore, 
whoever manages such practical matters in- 
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volving human relations through vast capl- 
tal resources exercises political power. 
Thus corporations exercise political func- 
tions in proportion to their control over the 
means and materials of life. This, I take 
it, is the logical ground for the position 
you defend: the need for wisdom in civic 
policy, the rational guidance of the state 
of fact in and through laws conducive of 
order. 

Could the development and use of atomic 
power, together with the tidelands oll be 
made into instruments for the reduction of 
the national debt? Might you be free to 
affirm and promote such measures either in 
or outside of the Halls of Congress? 


vi truly yours, 
rm E. T. HILLER. 


SEATTLE, WasH., August 13, 1954. 
Hon. Warne MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr, Senator: Thank you and all the 
other valiant fighters against the infamous 
Eisenhower atomic energy giveaway. 

Thanks ay 

vi y: 
ry, Warren W. Brown. 
Jory 31, 1954. 

Dran Senator Morse: You are to be highly 
commended for your vigorous defense of the 
public's interests in the atomic energy pro- 
gram issue. 

Good luck. 


James MARTIN. 
Pan, ILL. ’ 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, August 6, 1954. 
Senator Mors, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr Dran Senator Morse: May just a 
housewife write to the Senator? (Inde- 
pendent.) Because you have the spirit of 
an independent, that is why I address you, 
that is the spirit that will preserve our be- 
loved America. 

But not to digress, I read of the fight in 
the Senate against turning over the atomic- 
energy program to private interests. Selling 
it to them, possibly. But this is the prop- 
erty of the American people—hard earned, 
dearly bought. 

And they propose to increase the national 
borrowing power. We to whom the atomic- 
energy program belongs have increased our 
own production power by our own creative 
efforts; our gray matter is our wealth, which 
gray matter properly productive produces 
our gold. 

My thought is to organize the parents of 
today through our PTA societies—our own 
grassroots with our own publications, our 
school paper; locally, statewide, nationally; 
our own TV program—PTA—Parent Teach- 
ers Authority. 

Yours, with esteem, 
Mary JANE MAGEE, 
Mrs. Charles F. Maree, 
Just a Houscwife. 
ATLANTA, Ga,, August 2, 1954, 
Hon. Wayne MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: May I as a humble 
citizen express my deep appreciation for the 
manner in which you are meeting the issues 
of the day. 

Your willin to sacrifice yourself in 
connection with the TVA atomic proposed 
legislation is also another evidence of your 
deep interest in your country. 

In the meantime, believe me, with all good 
wishes and assurance of my high admiration, 

Sincerely yours, 
ARMAND Mar, 
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SHELTON, WasH,, August J, 1954, 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Mons: I extend my deepest ap- 
preciation for the wonderful fight you put up 
to protect the people's interests in the atomic 
energy bill. 

We need more men like yourself, Mr. Jack- 
son, and Mr. MAGNUSON, 

Yours sincerely, 
HERBERT G. NELSON, 
Eunice, N. Mex. 
SENATOR Morse: 

Thank you for working against the atomic 
energy bill. 

A. O. OGDEN. 


Rock ISLAND, ILL., August 23, 1954. 

Dran SENATOR; As an individual and wage 
earner I am pleased to know that there are 
those of you who are trying to keep present 
administration from another great giveaway 
to power and light interests commonly 
known as utilities. 

They have in last 15 months sneaked up 
few pennies on every or nearly every item 
the wage earner and others have to buy 
not mentioning cigarets, gasoline, utility 
rates—gas, electricity, fuel oil, coal, and 
telephone. 

Beyond clothing, rent, heating, groceries, 
or just food for the one who eats out like 
myself the wage earner is stripped of nearly 
all buying such as automobiles, radio, tele- 
vision, electric washers, lroners, etc. 

In view of all those things it's easy to see 
why the numbers of factory workers getting 
less and less, sò naturally buying power 
drops and drops. 

Sincerely, 
C. J. PETERSON, 


Satem, ILL., August 4, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Independent Senator of Oregon. 
Dear SENATOR Morse: I am taking the lib- 
erty of congratulating you in your stand on 


the atomic power question. The people tr 


Oregon should be proud of you, and the em- 
cient efforts you have at all times fought for 
labor, farmer, and small-business people, not 
only for Oregonians, but for the people of all 
United States and possesions. 

I am 76 years old and have carried a union 
labor card for 55 years. One I carry at pres- 
ent in Lathers for 48 years in good standing. 
I belong to Labor League for Political Edu- 
cation. This journal gives voting records of 
Senators and Congressmen. Also receive 
A. F. of L. News Reporter, and todays paper 
contained your picture where you were grab- 
bing a few minutes sleep in your 181-hour 
fight to reserve for the people, labor, and 
farmer, their rights to electric power and 
atomic power. 

More power to you, Senator Monse, and we, 
the people, need more Senators like you and 
our Senator Paul H. Dovatass, of Minois. 

Excuse me for bothering you, but I can’t 
help but commend you. 

Very truly, 
WX. Pace. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., August 2, 1954. 
Desk SENATOR Morse: Wish to commend 
you most highly on your valiant efforts on 
the filibuster against the giant giveaway of 
atomic energy to the monopolies, develop- 
ments paid for by the people. 
Best of luck. 
Yours very truly, 
Son, and HETTIE PIMSTONE. 
SEATTLE, WASH., July 25, 1954. 
Senator Warne MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dran SENATOR Morse: Let me preface my 
letter by saying that I know that I am a 
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very poor typist, but I still think this will 


be easier on you than deciphering handwrit- 
ing. 

The issue in debate at present is worthy 
of the hard fight you are waging, together 
with the men in Congress from my adopted 
State. It seems utterly ruthless to turn over 
to private industry the mammoth projects 
originated with the taxpayers money, for the 
advantage of all Americans, under the pious 
term of private enterprise. That term, I 
believe In, but not when it Is used to bene- 
fit greedy men. No priyate industry could 
have developed them, so why should they 
step in and demand the profits? We the 
people are the Government; our Constitu- 
tion says so. That isn’t socialistic. A so- 
cial benefit is one of the advantages of de- 
velopment of a whole Nation; it is not, as 
those who want to frighten the uninformed 
would have us believe, socialism. Our sys- 
tem has worked pretty well, and it is a two- 
party system, with no room for socialism. 

Respectfully and gratefully, 
MARGARET H. RODGERS, 
BELMER, TENN., July 22, 1954. 
Senator Morse, of Oregon: 

Your efforts against the Dixon-Yates con- 
tract will long be remembered as a fight for 
the people against an extremely selfish propo- 
sition. We urge you to continue to fight 
against the Dixon-Yates contract and for the 
amendment protecting the electrical cooper- 
atives interest to the Atomic Energy Act. 

Pickwick ELECTRIC MEMBERSHIP CORP., 
WM. M. Roserts, Manager. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., July 18, 1954. 

Dear m: I am writing to support you in 
your efforts to defeat the Eisenhower plan 
to hand over the atomic energy control to 
the utility giants, coupon clippers, and ab- 
sentee owners. 

With the $12 billion invested it should be 
of the people, by the people, and for the 


RAYMOND RANDIG. 
Lone BxAcR. N. T., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Sm: Sometimes I wonder whether 
it is an accident that so vital a measure ss 
this atomic-energy bill comes up in the sum- 
mer at the end of the session when so many 
citizens are absorbed in vacation (me, toc) 
and so many Congressmen are anxious to 
close the session in a hurry. 

I heard this morning that Senator SPARR- 
MAN referred to the administration's “gican- 
tic giveaway program.” More power to him. 
For a long time it has scemed to me that a 
New Deal program that does or gives a few 
little things to ordinary people is socialism, 
while giving enormous hunks of public prop- 
erty to a select few Is conservatism. 

I've just come back from a trip to the TVA 
area, I've been wanting to do this for 15 
years. It was a most gratifying trip; and I 
can also see why such an effort is being made 
to destroy TVA. Too many people have been 
helped, and it is too clear how little it costs 
to maintain a huge hydroelectric powerplant 
once it is constructed. 

May I congratulate you and Senator 
SPARKMAN and the others who are fighting so 
vallantly to prevent: 

1. A repetition of the notorious Ford con- 
tract for developing Muscle Shoals, now Wil- 
son Dam. How nearly that succecded. Now 
there is so much more to be given away there. 

2. The infamous electric power sale deal 
to Alabama Light & Power Co. at about the 
same period, How long they milked the 
Government. 

You ought to go down and talk to the 
plain people in the TVA area. One man said, 
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“What did I know about electric appliances 
in the past?“ Now he has every conceivable 
gadget on his farm, and talks and acts like 
a man. Thank you. Keep it up. 
SARAH Raver. 
BERKELEY, Cair. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: You are so right in your 
Standpolut on the giveaway program of 
&tomic energy, on your suggestion of the use 
Of surplus wheat, on the seniority rights in 
the Senate, etc., that I just want to be 
among those to encourage you to keep up 
the good work. 

We, the voters, have to be forever grateful 
tor the tremendous sacrifices you put into 
your efforts. Men like you—and they can 

counted—are the backbone of true 
democracy and we need them badly. 
Respectfully yours, 
— CHARLOTTE ROSENFELD. 


Heenanno, Mrss., August 6, 1954. 
Senator Warne L. MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Morse: I read all the argu- 
ments made in the Senate on the Atomic 
Energy Act, and while all the arguments 
made by the liberal Senators were fine, in 
my opinion the speech you made, the one 
lasting all night was by far the most logical, 
and completely covered all phases of the 
concept of government which we the liberals 
Of this country believe in. My congratula- 
tlons to you for this masterly presentation 
of the issues involved in this giveaway pro- 
Bram of the reactionary element so fully en- 
dorsed by the present Republican adminis- 
tration, I noticed that besides the argument 
of Senator HICKENLOOPER who had charge of 
the bill very little argument was made by 
Other Republican Senators. 

Tam enclosing an editorial which came out 
in the Memphis Commercial Appeal on July 
29,1954. This paper with the other Memphis 
paper, the Memphis Press-Scimitar, are 
Scripps-Howard papers, and supported Eisen- 
hower in his race. This paper was highly 
critical of President Truman and since the 
1952 election has continued to heap insults 
upon him. It has endorsed every act of 
Eisenhower. However, this paper insisted on 
Eisenhower making a speech in Memphis in 
order that he might clarify his stand on 
TVA. He made the statement in his speech 
that was brought out in the debate that it 
would be his policy to see that TVA was 
Operated at its maximum capacity. He was 
accompanied to Memphis by Sherman 
Adams, After his comments to the press that 
TVA was in his opinion a complete example 
of “creeping socialism,” this paper became 
lukewarm, for this section of the country 
is practically 100 percent for TVA. There 
were a few editorials slightly critical of 
his stand on TVA, and the editorial I am 
sending you is the final culmination of what 
Was a beautiful friendship. In the Republi- 
can primary held in the State of Tennessee 
yesterday, in Memphis and Shelby County, 
where there are 192,000 qualified electors the 
GOP polled about 4,000 votes. There are 2 
factions in Shelby County, the Old Guard 
and New Guard Republicans, and both fac- 
tions together poled about 4,000 votes. Re- 
publicanism is at a low ebb In all Southern 
States. In the 1952 general election the Re- 
Publicans came within 2,000 votes of carry- 
ing Shelby County. There will be an over- 
whelming majority for the Democrats in the 
coming general election. 

Yours very sincerely, 
JonN W. BARBEE. 
[From the Memphis Commercial Appeal of 
July 29, 1954] 
A Sap REVELATION 


A determined group of Senators has scored 
a major accomplishment in their 13 days of 
Opposition to the atomic-energy bill. 
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By insisting on airing the peculiarities of 
this bill on the Senate floor they have 
brought to nationwide attention the war on 
public power. 

More than that, they have put public 
power into the middle of the elections this 
fall. A Democratic Congress next winter is 
assured. 

For those of us who have had hopes for 
a strong two-party system in the South, this 
atomic-energy plan was the deathblow. 

It is a double tragedy for the Republican 
administration to have put such objection- 
able features into a revision of the atomic- 
energy legislation. Revision was unques- 
tionably needed. For the private power 
forces to be able to put into the bundle, 
with the needed changes, an assortment of 
raw deals was sufficient to announce the 
failure of modern and moderate men to hold 
control of the Republican Party. 

President Eisenhower, sensitive of his 
military background, has avoided the man- 
on-horseback role, He has allowed the old 
ironheads to lead the party right back down 
the road to futility. 

The President is being led around by peo- 
ple who have always been set against re- 
juvenation of the Republican approach to 
our national problems. Dwight Eisenhower 
represented the fresh newness of Republi- 
can policy in the Chicago convention days, 
and he defeated the stale accumulation of 
wornout policies there. In the campaign he 
went on to defeat the staleness that had 
settled into 20 years of Democratic Party 
management of national affairs. 

What has happened since in the recap- 
ture of the reins of power by Republican 
agents of the vested interests was spread 
before the Nation's voters by means of sen- 
atorial debate on the atomic-energy bill. 
The Senators who attacked made it plain— 
glaringly plain—that even the progressive 
features of the essentially conservative Re- 
publican strength of recent years have been 
thrown into the trash can in this shifting of 
control at the highest levels. 

Senator ALBERT Gore, a Tennessee Demo- 
crat, has led a campaign against great odds 
to force the Senate and the Nation to see 
what has happened. Strength grew as other 
Senators and newspapers far from the scene 
began to see outlines of the bigger picture 
and as the public responded. 

This debate that became a filibuster held 
up where all could see a most remarkable 
return to free enterprise without free 
enterprise. It showed the Atomic Energy 
Commission required to buy private power 
without bidding among producers of private 
power. If there had been a sincere wish for 
private enterprise, there would have been the 
competition that is the distinctive mark of 
true private enterprise, as the senatorial 
orators said. 

It showed specifications written for one 
company—and one alone—the firm chosen by 
a power trust back in the saddle. 

It showed this deal of such doubtful legal- 
ity when it was made that the administra- 
tion was required to amend the law in the 
midst of the debate, to make it legal. 

The attackers showed that this deal in- 
cluded an attempt to excuse a business firm 
from Federal income taxes, and they obtained 
from the Senate the Gore amendment under 
which the income tax law remains—even for 
the power barons. Our tax laws apply to 
everyone, and any exemption would have 
been a betrayal of this principle. 

The objecting Senators forced the admin- 
istration to permit the AEC to use atomic 
fuel for its own production of power, when 
the original bill would have turned over 
entirely this method of producing electricity 
to private power companies. 

If the AEC becomes a power producer it 
will offer its power first to publicly owned 
power distributors. This has been the law 
for Federal powerplants since 1906. It was 
left out of the power lobby plans for the 
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AEC, and the protesting Senators forced it 
into the law. 

Senatorial attacks on these points have had 
the overall result of building an attack on 
administration power policy as a giveaway 
program. 

Public power against the Power Trust is a 
familiar case before the bar of public 
opinion. Having been soundly and repeated- 
ly defeated, the power moguls might have 
reformed their ways and come back into 
politics with a scrubbed-up face, Instead 
they have undertaken to put over their old 
ways again. 

Caught in the spotlight of the Senate de- 
bate, they bulled ahead to a margin of roll- 
call votes, while preenting the public power 
advocates and the real progressives of both 
parties with ammunition that will be fired 
from political battlefronts for years ahead, 


SEATTLE, Wass., August 4, 1954. 

Dran SENATOR Morse: Thank you for do- 
Ing so much in trying to prevent the atomic 
giveaway. Although I am no longer a resi- 
dent of Oregon and cannot give you the 
support of my vote, I have followed your 
career with great interest and approval. 

The words used to describe a real patriot 
are rather tired and worn now—and misused; 
so let me say that I wish there were more 
Americans with your drive and ideals. Keep 
up the good work, and thank you again, 

Very sincerely, 
Mrs. PHYLLIS D. SCHROMER, 
Avcust 11, 1954. 
Senator Warne Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Morse: We (my family and 
I) wish to thank you for your valiant efforts 
to defeat the atomic giveaway. 

If it is possible to continue the fight 
against it during the closing weeks of the 
Senate, I hope you will keep trying to pre- 
vent its final passage. 

Thanks again for your many good fights 
for the people of the United States. 


Sincerely, 
Saran SMITH, 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Aucvsr 7, 1954. 

Dran Senator: Again we say we would 
be derelict in our civic duty if we failed 
to remind you of your incessant zeal to most 
faithfully serve the public interest. You 
are a shining beacon light of hope. 

May your health continue to be robust 
and vigorous. And may you continue to 
lead the way and show the light to the per- 
petual dissenters. 

God bless you and yours eternally. 

Your devoted, 
OLIVE M. and ARTHUR A. TEMPLE, 

Denver, Goto. 

New Yorn, N. Y., July 26, 1954. 

Dran Sm: Again you are in the forefront 
of a fight for the people. For this, thank 
you, and I hope you will keep up the fight. 

Thank you again, and I wish I could vote 
for you. 

Sincerely and respectfully yours, 
Miss Ciara WANDER. 


Saw Jose, CaLIF, August 2, 1954. 
Senator Warne MORSE, 
National Capitol, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Senator Morse: The people of the 
United States and coming generations owe 
a great debt of gratitude for your 
splendid fight to keep atomic power in the 
hands of the people where it belongs. 
Many thanks for your strong stand on 
such an important issue. 
Sincerely, 
Vernon A. WALLACE, 
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CHAPPAQUA, N. Y., July 17, 1954. 
Senator Warxe Morse of Oregon: 

Honoraste Senator: The common people 
are with you in your courageous fight against 
giving away the $8 billion atomic energy to 
private monopolies which was paid by the 
American taxpayers. The present admin- 
istration instead of representing the people 
at large represent the monopolies. You are 
following Senator George W. Norris, of Ne- 
braska, deceased, who was the father of 
public power. Keep up your fight—the 
people are with you. 

Harry WEINBERG. 
SEATTLE, WasH., August 2, 1954. 
Senator Monsx. 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I for one, wish to thank you for 
the stand you are taking against the atomic 
giveaway. Every American I have talked to 
is in agreement with you. More and more 
people are seeing that this administration 
is one for big business and not for the 
people. 

You have the thanks of my family and 
we know you will keep fighting for what is 
right for us. 

Very sincerely, 
GLORIA WARNER. 


BOROUGH OF AMBRIDGE, 
Beaver County, Pa., August 3, 1954. 
Hon, Warne MORSE, 
Senator, Senate Office Chambers, 
Washington, D. C. 

Honoraate SENATOR: Again I extend to you 
my sincere congratulations for the magnifi- 
cent stand you made with respect to the ad- 
ministration’s atomic legislation. 

Regarding the new housing legislation 
signed by the President, I would appreciate 
very much if you would forward me a copy 
of the new act for my consideration. 

Thanking you in advance and with best 
wishes, I remain 

Respectfully yours, 
Wartet Worcix. 


PENDLETON, OREG., July 14, 1954. 
Warne L. MORSE, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Suggest use your considerable influence all 
legitimate ways opposition AEC power meas- 


ure. 
Regards, 
BURNETT. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., August 6, 1954. 
Senator Warne Morse: 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Believe compromises made in atomic- 
energy bill in conference defeat all major 
gains you fought so hard for in Senate de- 
bate. McMahon Act should not be super- 
seded by bad legislation. Sincerely and 
strongly urge you oppose conference report. 

WALLACE J. CAMPBELL, 
Cooperative League of U. S. 4. 


DerrorrT, MICH. July 22, 1954. 
Senator Morse, 
United States Senate: 
Keep up the good work; we are with you 
100 percent. 
Apam and IDA GEORGE. 


Cutcaco, ILL., July 22, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 

We appreciate and encourage your around- 
the-clock efforts on the atomic energy bill. 
More than ever before, great vigilance is nec- 
essary to protect the reckless giving away of 
the resources of the people. 

INDEPENDENT VOTERS OF ILLINOIS. 
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LEXINGTON, Mass., July 22, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 
The American people thank you for your 
great courage. 
Marion COLETTA. 


ADS, OneG., August 12, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR: We want you to know that 
we are proud of our junior Senator. We are 
proud of the way you stood up for the tax- 
payers’ interest in the recent filibuster fight 
in the Senate, over the atomic energy in con- 
nection with hydroelectric power. 

The dams and power plants that the tax- 
payers’ money paid for is the property of the 
taxpayers—the public, and we are glad that 
we have a champion from our own district 
who could and did stand up to the test. 
More power to that wonderful voice of yours. 

Our thanks to you and the other Senators 
who were in there pitching with you. Our 
hearts are with you and our votes when you 
need them (they are considerable). 

These lines to let you know that we appre- 
ciate your efforts and are keeping posted by 
radio and newspapers on what is going on in 
Washington. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. L. WORTHYLAKE. 


PORTLAND, OREG., August 17, 1954. 
Senator Wayne MoRsE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Morse: I want you to know 
how much I appreciate the outstanding job 
you are doing in connection with the Atomic 
Energy bill. I have heard many favorable 
comments on the fine things you are accom- 
plishing. 

Very truly yours, 
ROWENA HOVEN. 
Provost MARSHAL'S OFFICE, 
STEAD Am Force BASE, 
Reno, Nev., July 27, 1954. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Morse: Normally the elec- 
torate concerns itself with congressional rep- 
resentation every other November, and I am 
no less apathetic than most. However, read- 
ing these past few days of your fight to save 
a valuable natural resource, I have com- 
menced to wonder how much encouragement 
comes from the citizens who are enlightened 
enough on the subject that they should be 
appreciative. So I have decided that I, for 
one, will send along my applause. 

I prefer to think that a cogent public is 
warmly encouraging the men in Congress 
who, like yourself, support their welfare over 
that of select groups. But there are times 
when momentary doubts assall. So I give a 
rousing cheer, 

In this hope, I remain, with greatest 
admiration, yours, 

Sincerely, 
PAUL R. CARLSTEN, 


San PEDRO, CALIF., 
July 23, 1954. 
Hon. Warne Morse, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator: I have hesitated to write 
you, as I realize you are a very busy man, 
day and night, protecting the United States 
from reactionary forces. 

But I want you to know that I, and mil- 
lions of others who will not write you, appre- 
ciate, and thank you very much, for your 
efforts in behalf of all the people. 

Again thanking you, I am 

Sincerely, 
H. Brown. 
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Austin, TEX., July 28, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR Morse: Let me begin this 
rather unorthodox letter by stating that I do 
not expect an answer to this letter nor do I 
want one. You and your staff nave enough 
work to do in the interests of the people of 
this country. 

I have watched with a great deal of interest 
your participation in the debate on the 
President's various programs in the Senate. 
From your opposition to the tidelands give- 
away to your recent opposition to the atomic 
energy bill you have fought consistently on 
the side of the people. I only wish that 
there were more Senators with your convie- 
tions in the Senate. 

Rest assured that there are millions of 
people in this country who believe as you 
believe and who do not think that the Presi- 
dent and his yarious giveaway programs are 
interested in what a majority of the people 
want. He will have ample opportunity to 
see this in the next congressional elections. 
I know that the people as such support you, 
and I personally want to commend you for 
the part you have played in uplifting the 
standards of the Senate. 

Best wishes for continued success, You 
have the respect and support of the people 
of this country. 

With best wishes, I remain, 

Sincerely, 
Roscoe MARTIN, Jr. 
EUGENE, OREG., August 10, 1954. 

Dran SENATOR Morse: Even Mr. Tugman’s 
newspaper has been unable to convince me 
that your efforts in behalf of the atomic- 
energy program are not heroic. 


I and many others appreciate greatly the 


vigor, and direction, of the representation 
you are giving us in Washington. It takes 
a special kind of man not only to vote ac- 
cording to his beliefs but to put himself out 
to such an extent as to take physical action. 
Sincerely, 
Mrs. CAROL RICHMAN. 


PORTLAND, OREG., July 22, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE L. Morse, 
Senate Office Building: 

Oregon A. F. of L. on record opposing re- 
lease to private utilities of patents on re- 
actors held by Atomic Energy Commission 
and urges control of atomic-energy develop- 
ment and use be kept exclusively in hands 
of Federal Government including develop- 
ment for peacetime uses. Resolution being 
alrmalled. 


J. T. MARR, 
Executive Secretary, Oregon State Fed- 
eration of Labor. 
PORTLAND, OREG, 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar Sm: I am a regular listener of your 
weekly program Senator Morse Reports to 
the People of Oregon. I would like to com- 
mend you on your fine broadcast of Sun- 
day. July 25, in which you explained the glar- 
ing faults of the administration’s atomic- 
energy bill. I am a political science major 
at Portland State College and I am pleased 
to hear of your gallant stand. 

A job well done, Senator MORSE. 

Sincerely yours, 
CALVIN G. BILLETER, 


CALIFORNIA Farm RESEARCH 
AND LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 

Santa Clara, Calif., August 6, 1954. 

Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dran Senator Morse: We wish to com- 

mend you for the courageous battle you 
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5 waging to protect the people's Interest 
their atomic resources. 
committee concurs in the atomic-en- 
ey Statement issued by 17 national farm, 
wom co-op, and public-resource agencies. 


urge that atomic-power bills be laid 


aside until the American people have had 
8teater opportunity to learn the scope and 
Purpose of such legislation. 
Telegrams to this effect were sent to Sen- 
rs WittiaM KNOWLAND and THOMAS KU- 
CREL and Representative CHET HOLIFIELD, 
z If it is not too much trouble, will you send 
Copy of the ConcressionaL Recorp of July 
containing the letter signed by our chair- 
to Joe C. Lewis, Post Office Box 64, But- 
tonwillow, Calif. 
ep up the good fight. 
Sincerely, 
Grace MCDONALD 
Mrs, Grace McDonald, 
Executive Secretary. 


— Audusr 3, 1954. 
Senator: Thanks a thousand times for the 
gallant struggle In my behalf on the AEC 
The people of Oregon should be very 
Proud of you. Perhaps Colorado will elect 
A statesman in the next election—someone to 
sive you some assistance. 
Yours truly, 
M. D. RxxLxT. 
Denver, COLO. 
JULY 22, 1954. 
Dran Senator: Let me add my littie voice 
to the many I hope you are hearing to thank 
You for the fight you are carrying on against 
the power lobby. I feel that if more citizens 
ew more of the activities of the big power 
t, it would be a big influence in the next 


Larry SUPOVE, 
Consulting Engineer. 
PORTLAND, OREG, 


MONMOUTH JUNCTION, N. J., 


August 9, 1954. 
Hon, Senator Morse: 

Energy to run my wife's hearing ald costs 
$3.25 for 2 to 3 weeks’ supply. 

This high cost is due to monopolistic prac- 
tices and patents of private enterprise. This 
ls the American way. She could go without 
the aid if we were not willing to pay. 

Now I am a small part of my Government's 
enterprise as a taxpayer whose taxes helped 
bring the energy of the atom under the con- 
trol of man. 

Thanks many times for your interest in 
Protecting my interests from predatory pri- 
vate enterprise. Make them pay develop- 
ment costs plus dividends on the capital in- 
Vestment. 

Don't let Congress give away the taxpayers 
Substance, f: 

Yours, 
HERDERT E, WRIGHT, 

PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 

Hartjorå, Conn., August 13, 1954, 
n. Wayne L. MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: I wish to write you to con- 
Sratulate you on the nice job you did in your 
efort to stay off the atomic giveaway. 
Thanks a lot for all that you did on this 
Plece of legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Roy A. GAGE. 


PACIFIC SUPPLY COOPERATIVE, 
Walla Walla, Wash., August 16, 1954. 
WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senator, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator Monse: Just a personal letter 
to express my appreciation for the fine fight 
you made on the atomic energy bill. I con- 
Cur fully with the position which you took on 
the measure, and was very happy to see that 
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the efforts of yourself and your colleagues 
were successful. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Cras. BAKER, 
Secretary- Treasurer. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., August 10, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Urge you vote to recommit atomic energy 
bill with instructions to conferees to insist 
on Senate amendments in regard to compul- 
sory licensing of patents and adequate safe- 
guards on preference rights of rural electric 
cooperatives, 

James G. Patron, 
President, National Farmers Union, 
PORTLAND, Orec., August 17, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Morse: Congratulations on 
the atomic energy bill vote. You have done 
a magnificent Job. This would have given 
Harry great satisfaction and pride. Your 
weekly letter is a valuable source of up to 
the minute news. 

Sincerely, 
LENA KENIN. 

NorTHWEST BUSINESS RESEARCH 

AND ADVISORY SERVICE, 
Portland, Oreg., August 11, 1954. 
Senator Wayne MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator Morse: I thank you for the 
magnificent fight which you and a few col- 
leagues put up against the atomic energy 
giveaway bill. I feel that this fight was 
a personal one for me and thousands of other 
Oregon voters. I am one of those who re- 
alize that you have sacrificed your health, 
pan years of your life in our service, We are 

ving in the days of monopoly control of 
Congress and if it were not for the deter- 
mined efforts of the small band of liberals 
our entire national heritage would be given 
away to the privileged classes. 

Again my personal thanks and best 
wishes. 

Yours sincerely, 
LAURENCE E. Gan. 


Emrtee, Onec., August 14, 1954. 
Dear Senator Morse: Congratulations and 
thanks for your battle over the people's 
rights in that atomic energy bill. We are 
proud and happy to call such a farseeing 
man our Senator. 
Yours very truly, 
Cras. L. and Mary A. HILLIKER. 


Pror Rock, Onrd., August 18, 1954. 
Senator Wayne MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: We are writing this 
letter to offer you our very sincere thanks 
for the determined fight you made for us, 
as part of the American people, on the 
atomic energy bill. 

I know none of us can realize how much 
of your physical strength you put into such 
a battle but we do appreciate It. We are 
very proud that our State has a man like 
yourself representing it. 

Sincerely yours, 
VERNON and MILDRED VEDDER, 
Omana, Nesr., August 19, 1954. 

Dear SENATOR Mouse: We are not in Oregon 
but this will inform you that you have a 
couple of constituents in Nebraska. We 
have liked you since you first declared yo 
independence. — 

Glad we didn't miss you on Meet the 
Press last Sunday p. m. 
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According to the enclosed clipping you may 
still be in Washington. 

Good luck and best wishes where ever you 
are. 

Most sincerely, 

Mrs. ROSE QUACKENBUSH. 

NorTH BEND, OREG., July 27, 1954. 
Senator Warne L. Morse, 

Senate Office Butiding, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: Although you have no 
doubt already had a look at the Coos Bay 
Times, of present date, I wanted to be sure 
you had & look at the editorial concerning 
yourself in today’s edition, which is bulit 
around Mr. Leonard Lyons’ column in the 
Washington Post. 

It seems to me at long last the Times and 
perhaps a lot of people in the State of Ore- 
gon are at long last getting their heads 
unstuck from the sand that has mired them 
for so long. 

I will not waste your very valuable time 
in commenting on the editorial for it speaks 
for itself. 

I would like to compliment you on the 
great fight, yourself, Senator Anprnson and 
the other liberal Senators are putting up in 
regards to the AEC bill. 

Best wishes to you, Senator, in all of your 
undertakings. . 

Sincerely yours, 
ERNEST D. WIELER, 
Aucust 10, 1954. 
Mr. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senator From Oregon. 

Drar WAYNE: Just a line to let you know 
I follow your good work every day. WAYNE, 
some day the whole world will realize how 
important your good work is; you certainly 
must be close to God. I believe, Warxx, the 
rivers belong to God, the ocean belongs to 
God, and God has created this wonderful 
universe for the benefit of all mankind. We 
are only here a short time, and if we had 
more Senators working for the benefit of 
mankind then I believe peace would cover 
the world. 

We all remember Abraham Lincoln, the 
roadblocks he had to cross, yet the wonder- 
ful work he did will live to eternity. So 
Warne, I know you have much opposition, 
but I belleve some day the ones that are 
opposing you will realize the work you are 
doing is unselfish and perhaps a little too 
far-reaching for some to understand, Yet 
Warne, if anyone on this earth would be 
fair in Judging you, I am sure they would 
have to give you credit for being an out- 
standing example for honesty and for the 
good things that God has created. 

The oil that flows on the shores of the 
Pacific belongs to God for the benefit of all 
mankind, not for the selfish ones. So I 
want to thank you so very much for your 
untiring work and I know the God of love 
will guide you and show you the way to 
benefit all the world. 

Sincerely, 
Joun F. ROBERTS, 

PORTLAND, OREG. 

Emprmr, Orec., August 10, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Many of us, I believe I can truth- 
fully say most of us, greatly appreciate your 
untiring efforts in our behalf and will do our 
small best toward giving you democratic sup- 
port after (in) the November election. 

If fire could be fought with fire by in- 
creasing Federal projects instead of decreas- 
ing them, Federal tax reduction given to in- 
crease purchasing power of the worker rather 
than tax relief at the top, the Taft-Hartley 
law invalidated in favor of a slightly modi- 
fied Wagner Act (perhaps under a new 
name), it would do more to prevent the 
spread of communism among the working 
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people than all the McCantny investigations 
that could be piled up. Thinking folk, of 
whom the number is increasing, are not 
going to plan overthrow of a government in 
which they have a share and a “square deal.“ 


You are working for that square deal for 
us. We thank you and wish you future 
success. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cras. L. Hnanxxn. 


Los ANGELES, August 21, 1954. 
Dran Sm: This is simply to express my 
thanks for the courage and skill you showed 
during the last Congress. Liberals every- 
where are indebted to you. 
Very truly yours, 
Ross von METZKE. 


FPurcet, & NELSON, 
Washington, D. C., August 13, 1954. 
Hon. Wayne MORSE, 
United States Senator, 
United States Scnate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Morse: I have been mean- 
Ing to thank you for sending me your col- 
lection of speeches on wiretapping. As a 
matter of fact, a friend of mine in St. Louis 
had mentioned them to me, and I was very 
giad to see a copy. 

In this instance I see your work has been 
successful, at least for this Congress, 

I do want to express my admiration for 
the fight you put up against the atomic 
energy power bill last month. I was on 
vacation at the time, and had the oppor- 
tunity to read your speeches as reported in 
the New York Times. For once the press 
gave you decent coverage, I thought. 

You will be interested, Im sure, in hearing 
that Gerry Levenberg is serving as a lleu- 
tenant in the Procurement. Section of the 
Air Force at Wright-Patterson Field. He has 
Just recently become father of a little girl. 

With kindest regards. 

Respectfully yours, 
FRANKLIN M. SCHULTZ. 


Appropriation Acts of the 83d Congress, 
Second Session—Part IV 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to continue my report to my 
constituents on the appropriation acts 
of the 83d Congress, Zd session, as 


follows: 
Fonic Law 428 
I. R. 8583, n Offices Appropriation 


A, Appronriates 9 for the Executive OMco 
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H. R. 8583, Independent Officcs Appropria- 
tion Act—Continued 


INDEPENUENT OFFICES 


Appropriations 
Advisory Committee on Weather Con- 
trul, salaries and ex penves ANT $120, 000 
American Battle Monuments Cominis- 
sion: 
Salaries and expenses 775, 000 
Construction of memorials und ceme- 
Pe 7 A ETAN apts i ae E 3, 100, 000 
Total, American Rattle Momi- 
menis Comuiixsion....-......-. 4, 275, 000, 
— — 
stone Energy Commission: 
Operni bens 1, 0%, 962, 300 
anid emen. 110, 852, 400 


Total, Atomic Energy Commission. 1, 200, $44, 700 
Civil Service Commision: TAZA 5 


Su lurſes und exenmses ee 15, 575, 000 
Investitions of United tete citizens 
for employment by intémationnal 
ormnirtions = 400, 000 
Annuities, Panama Cans) constr 
tion em ployecs and Lighthouse Berv- 
joe u la 2, 354, 000 
Tayment to divil servien retirement 
and disability fund for inermses in 
S LEE DO AAE — 20, 62%, 009 
Total, Civil Service Commission. 47, 952, 600 


Federal Communications Commission, 
salarios And expenses... 6, 544, 400 
Federal Power Commision, Shred and 
expenses, 
Federal Trade Commision, Werkes and 
De : 
Goneral Accounting Om 
Ie 


General Services Administration: 
Operating expenses, Public Se bel y 


Serv . oh, 
Emergency operating eien — 16, 647, 000 
Repair, iinprovement, and equipment 

of federally owned bnildings outside 

the District of Columbia —_..- 32, 000, 000 
Operating expenses, Fedora) Supply 

. LOE BES ee SSE 2, 600, 000 
Expenses, scneral supply fund 12, 064, 800 
Operating expenses, Nationnl Archives 

und Reoor!s Ser vic 6, 000, 600 
Administrative operutem ass 3, 750, OO 


Hospital facilities in the District of 
Columbia (Hquidation of contract 
nut her ir- n)) -+ 

Bullames management fund 

Remodeling the Congress Bı 


OMe, Chicago, Ill 2c——7ꝙv«vÄ— ͤ——X 
Total, General Services Adminis 
F. ES 152, 063, 300 
pacts . . 
Dousing and Home Finance Agency: 
Ofion of the Administrator: 
Sularics and expense... 2, 868, 500 
Cupit grants for slim clearance 
wid urban redeveiopiiuit. ..--- 29, 000, 000 
Total, Office of the Adminis- 
trator ceo SIANA 41, BOR, POD 
ee 
Public Houshg Adminixtration: 
Administrativo apf 6, 014), 000 
Annual contritutions.—..-------- CN, 00, 000 
Total, Public Housing Admin- 
Wi 70, 900, 000 
Total, Housing and Home Fi- 
nunee Aten, e __ 112,708, 100 
Indian Cialis Commission, salaries and a 
Cyt od tow Sa alias Say ene E 117, 000 


Interstate Commerce Commission: 


Salaries quid expense 
and sundry independent executive burestis, boards, Gern expenses 0, 16, 000 
commissions, corporations, agencies, aud ofiees for the Defense transport activities — 170 000 
Bren year ending June 30, 1955. Continuos antistrike Rullvoutl safety 8 974. Kl“ 
provimous and veterans teemployme ut rights. Locomotive — oessorenanna 709, 100 
B, Iten, Total, Interstate Commerce Com- 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT De Cae 11, 670, 000 
o 
Appropriations Interstate Commision on the Potomaa 
Camponention of the President $150, 000 River Basin, contribution te the Inter- 
The White House Other 1, 885, 000 stato Conimission on the Fotomac River 
Eyecutive Mansion and Groum 266, 200 SUR er es oe aces de 5, 000 
Bursun of the Budget... .- J. 382, 100 — — 
Tannen of Keonamio Advisers 285,000 National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
National Security Connell — 215, 000 puutics: 
Office of Defense M ebilizatien. r 2, 161, 000 Salaries and ec hn „„ Bi, 000, 000 
Emeryoncy fund for the President Oe Construction and equipment.---...-- 4, H, 000 
onal defenm) 00000. 150, 000 
Bape nees of Management iinproveinent. - 75 30u, 000 Total, National Advisory Com- 
miltee for Aeronautics... ......._- B5, 20, 000 
Total, Exceutive Office of the — 
Presiden SES = Sa 3 8,904,700 National Capital Housing Authority, 
— a muintonance and operation of properties, 43,000 
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H. R. 8583, Independent Offices Appropria- 
tion Act—Continued 
Appropriations 
National Capital Manning densi 


alter es and oxpenses $143, 000 
Land neriulsitlon -essers=--r->. 146, 000 
Total, National Capital P Mann 
Commision... e-e- —2 90 
National Science Foundation, selaries and 
oxponses. sne Le 12, 270), 000 
Renegotiation Board, salaries and ox- 
penses.. 4, 100,000 
Seenritics and Exchan rissin, sal- 
arten and CAPÒNRČS. Linnonmaa 4.770, 000 
Boloctiva Sorvice System, salaries and ox- 
I se E EE 29, 003, 08 
Small Business Administration: 
Balarios and exponses . 2,025, 000 
Ttovolying fund, Small Business Ad- 
FTT 255 one oe 
Total, Small Business Administra- 
SAORI OE RR ESN 27,025, 000 


— — 

Smitbeanlan Institution: 
reh 
Nations! Gallery of Art, salaries and 
Mr 


Total, Smithsonian Institution... 


Subversive Activities Board, salaries and 
e 
Tarif Commission, salaries and expenses 


Tennossee Valley Authority: 


Salaries, expenses, and construction... 120, 000, 000 
Resource doyelopimunt.........--.... .--.------- — 
Total, Tennessee Valley Authority. 120, ~ 120,000,000 00 000 
The Tax Cort of the United States, sil- 
uries and exponges.._......---.--...---- 1, 000, 000 
— — 
Veterans’ Administration: 
General operating expenses 167, 672, 300 
Medical administration and miscel- 
laneous operating expenses 14.674. 000 
Topationt enre now, ge, MO 
Outpatient caro. i-p- 2, 134, 000 
Maintenance and operat 
Gebots 1. 664,000 
Compensation and Pensions 2. 435, 600, Ou 
Rendjustment benenlts 357, 640, 000 
Military ana naval insurance 4, #32, 
Hospital and domiciliary facilities. .22 47,000, 000 
National service life instirance...--.. 20, 570, 000 
Servicemen’s indemmitics.. 30, 000, 
nite te the Republic of ihe Philip- 
8 1. 504. 000 


repairs — 1 480, 000 
Veterans* Wiscelhineous beneflts. na. -z-ai 
. 


Total, Veterans“ Administration. . 3, 796, 652, 800 
—=—* 


Tota), title T, Exeentive Office of the 
President and independent offices. 5, 651, 770, 063 


Unemployment in the Coal Mines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ^` 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, finally the 
efforts of the United Mine Workers and 
the coal industry have been recognized, 
at least to a slight degree, by our Gov- 
ernment. For years the Government has 
turned a deaf ear to the critical and 
dangerous plight in which the coal in- 
dustry in the United States finds itself. 
Our Government apparently does not 
yet completely comprehend the grave 
disaster which hovers over our coal in- 
dustry in America, but for the first time 
in many years sane and constructive 
steps are being taken. However, these 
steps are only a fraction of what is need- 
ed to revive the coal industry, which is 
50 necessary to our American economy. 

The United States Foreign Operations 
Administration is negotiating for the 
purchase of 10 million tons of American 
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Stal to be sent abroad. I called Harold 
Director of FOA, and requested 
that the coal operators of Indiana be 
ren an opportunity to bid on part of 
2 I was assured that this would 
one. 
Another step which has given us some 
hawsion for hope is that President Eisen- 
Wer has named a top level committee: 
=N First. To recommend action on the 
ation’s requirements for defense pur- 
of all forms of fuel; 
Second, William Hahman, of the 
United States Bureau of Mines, a career 
in Government and an expert on 
the coal problems, has been appointed 
as staff director of this committee. 
Senator Grorce W. Matone, of Ne- 
Yada, chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Minerals, Materials, and Fuels Eco- 
nomics of the Interior and Insular Affairs 
mmittee of the Senate, has launched 
an investigation of the country's fuel re- 
Sources, with special emphasis on coal. 
One of the greatest disasters which 
has ever happened to our coal industry 
is the importation of residual fuel oil 
from Venezuela. It seems that our 
Country in its zeal to help or bolster the 
economy of foreign countries has lost 
Sight of home commodities. The domes- 
coal industry is suffering from such 
neglect. In 1953 alone, 136 million bar- 
Tels of residual fuel oil were imported in- 
this country. This would have meant 
$75 million to the American miners. The 
nsportation of this coal would have 
Meant $88 million to American railroads, 
One-half of which would have been paid 
to railroad labor. These industries and 
Workmen pay taxes to support America. 
enezuela makes no such contribution. 
addition, Venezuela is now building 
Walls against the United States export- 
ing goods to their country, 
This situation is not a political mat- 
ter, because both parties have been deaf 
to the cry of the American coal indus- 


I introduced H. R. 3912, which was 
aimed at curtailing the importation of 
residual fuel oil. We finally got to vote 
On the Simpson bill, which was similar 
to the one which I introduced but in- 
Cluded other commodities. Although 

measure was defeated, I am proud 
that I voted and worked for the bill. 1 
have voted against the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act extension each time it 

come to the floor of the House as a 
Protest against this mistreatment of the 
American coal industry. 

I also introduced H. R. 8441, which 
Proposed that the retirement age under 
the Social Security System be reduced 
to 60 years. This change is especially 
Needed in the mining industry, and it 
Would have stimulated employment by 
encouraging earlier retirement. 

Mr. Speaker, the -welfare of the coal 
Industry in America has been ignored 
for too many years. The only bright 
light in the country's dismal failure to 
Properly recognize the problems of the 
Coal industry is that our Government 
is at last becoming aware of conditions 
Which have been wrecking the coal in- 
dustry, and is beginning to think in terms 
of the fundamental economic relation of 
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coal to our whole industrial system. 
Everyone knows that the quantity of oil 
and gas in the world, especially in the 
United States, is limited. How many 
years our supply will last, no one knows; 
but we do know that if a war today 
should shut out the South American and 
Near East oil, there would be gasoline 
rationing in the United States within a 
short time. Millions of furnaces now 
served by oil would of necessity be con- 
verted to coal, or they would grow cold. 
The production of power in the United 
States will become increasingly depend- 


‘ent upon coal. The further develop- 


ment of hydroelectric power is limited 
in the United States. 

Recently, when I pointed out to a 
group this almost complete disregard for 
the coal industry, one person said, “I 
realize that sometime we will need coal 
badly, but when that time comes is time 
enough to start digging it.” Such igno- 
rance is appalling. Coal miners cannot 
be created by merely pressing a button. 
It takes years of training to make a good 
coal miner, The young men who should 
be learning to mine coal are leaving the 
mining areas because there is no work 
there. In Indiana miners are often the 
sons and grandsons of miners. They are 
real Americans from pioneer stock that 
believe in honesty and freedom, and are 
not guilty of featherbedding.“ The 
American miner produces more coal per 
capita by far than any other miner on 
earth. However, unless some affirmative 
action is taken there will be no one to 
mine the coal when that great emergency 
and need of coal arrives. 

The following is a quotation from 
John L. Lewis in the United Mine Work- 
ers Journal of January 1, 1952: 

In times of war, the United States coal 
industry has always been called on to sup- 
ply the needs not only of domestic industry 
but also of our allies, This it has done— 


He observed— Ena 
without any Government subsidy. Yet, in 
peacetime, our foreign coal market is allowed 
to vanish as foreign shippers take it over. 


If America ever suffers for fuel it will 
not be because the fuel is not available. 
There are known deposits of coal in the 
United States which will last us for 
2,000 years. There will be coal many 
centuries after the oil and gas are gone. 
As for power produced by atomic energy, 
the fact is that the atomic plants in the 
United States are one of the largest 
users of coal. A recent United States 
Geological Survey report on coal re- 
sources says: 

The contribution of coal to the total pro- 
duction of energy in this country must in- 
evitably be enlarged to include some of the 
needs now served by petroleum and natural 
gas. 


It should be self-evident that there is 
much which can be and should be ac- 
complished for the coal industry and 
American miners. The future is still 
dark in this industry, but as I have 
pointed out, there is a ray of hope which 
is encouraging. I intend to continue my 
fight to see that everything possible is 
done to revitalize the coal industry and 
to help the coal miners. 
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To Secure These Rights the Fight Must 
Go On 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, at the 
close of the first session of this Congress, 
on August 3, 1953, I reviewed for my con- 
stituents the accomplishments, and lack 
thereof, of our distinguished body. 1 
pointed out the great divergence between, 
the pledges and promises by the Repub- 
lican Party and its presidential candi- 
date in 1952 and their performance or 
lack thereof as the majority party in 
power in 1953. 

Another legislative year has now gons 
by. It is time again to take a look. Per- 
haps not a New Look, but certainly a good 
look, even though we know it will not 
look good. I intend today to reverse the 
usual form of stating first the facts and 
then the conclusion. 

CONCLUSION 


When the 80th Congress was dubbed 
the worst Congress of history, our con- 
temporaries overlooked that worse than 
a “do-nothing Congress” is a Congress 
that does nothing but give away the 
birthright of a nation. 

The 83d Congress and this Republican 
administration have earned the right to 
be charged with doing nothing but giv- 
ing away the people’s rights and prop- 
erty. 

The balance of this report will be de- 
voted to documentation of the foregoing 
conclusion. 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


This is an excellent time to refresh our 
memories with a quotation from our Dec- 
laration of Independence of these im- 
mortal words: 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursult of happiness. That 
to secure these rights, governments are in- 
stituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed, 
that whenever any form of government be- 
comes destructive of these ends, it is the 
right of the people to alter or to abolish it, 
and to institute new government, laying its 
foundation on such principles and organiz- 
ing its powers in such form, as to them shall 
seem most likely to effect their health and 
happiness, 


Those principles have been written 
into our Constitution as rights accorded 
to our citizens, and with restrictions 
against any impairment by executive, 
judicial or legislative action. 

If they are to be changed, that change 
can be accomplished only by constitu- 
tional amendment. 

Nevertheless, we have seen during 
these last 2 years, a complete disregard 
of those basic concepts. 

Fear runs wild, and hysteria has taken - 
over. 

Laws have been enacted in violation 
of article I of the Constitution, prohibit- 
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ing ex post facto laws and bills of 
attainder. 

Laws and executive orders violative of 
the Bill of Rights, as contained in our 
Constitution, have been enacted and 
promulgated. 

I have done my best to resist such 
utterly un-American conduct, first be- 
cause it is fundamentally wrong and 
secondly, because it strengthens our ene- 
mies and weakens our will to withstand 
their totalitarian philosophy. 

I favor the right, under safeguard of 
court order or search warrant, to obtain 
evidence, even by wiretapping, to con- 
vict criminals. I opposed the bill to 
give the right to use such evidence pre- 
viously obtained without court order or 
search warrant. 

I favor empowering the courts to re- 
quire witnesses to testify in criminal 
proceedings by granting them immunity 
where otherwise some other criminal 
might escape trial. I oppose giving that 
right to Congress, because Congress is 
a legislative body and nota court. Con- 
gress is supposed to investigate solely for 
the purpose of legislating; it is not the 
FBI; it is not a grand jury; it is not 
a petty jury; it is not a judge; it is 
not a prosecutor; it is not a President 
with power to pardon. No legislative 
body in our entire American history has 
ever been blocked from legislating be- 
cause a witness or group of witnesses 
refused to testify. 

The best evidence that I am correct 
in that statement is that despite wit- 
nesses who have refused to testify about 
communism, the Congress has, neverthe- 
less, enacted a law finding that the Com- 
munist Party is not a political party 
but a criminal conspiracy. 

I agree with the finding, but urged 
that the law was a very bad one because 
it usurps the function of the judiciary. 

The bill to outlaw the Communist 
Party violates every principle of good 
government. Aside from being a bill of 
attainder and an ex post facto law, it 
denies not only free speech but free 
thought; it denies the right of assembly 
and the right of petition for redress of 
wrongs. It is a completely totalitarian 
technique. 

The manner in which these bills were 
foisted upon the Congress was even 
worse. Not only was gag rule imposed 
by limitatien of debate, but they were 
trought before the House without hav- 
ing had adequate hearings, without re- 
ports for guidance of the Members, with- 
out copics of the bills, and under rules 
permitting no amendments. 

That is the horribly terrifying manner 
in which a heretofore deliberative body 
struck down our libertics and impaired 
our freedom by pushing through in the 
closing days of this session bills which 
do violence to the things for which men 
and women have fought and died since 
before Magna Carta. 

I attribute these bad bills to what has 
come to be known as McCarthyism. 
Those who contend that McCarthyism 
has alerted the country to the danger of 
communism must now concede that the 
direct result has been the creation of 
an unhealthy atmosphere of fear and 
suspicion which may easily destroy the 


very vitals of good government. 
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LIBERALISM VERSUS CONSERVATISM 


Our President has repeatedly told us 
that as to human values and human 
rights, he is liberal, but as to property 
and property rights, he is conservative. 
It sounds good. I wish it were true. I 
will not repeat here the many failures 
of President Eisenhower to perform the 
pledges of Candidate Eisenhower. They 
have been previously documented. Let 
us today analyze what has happened 
under our President’s leadership and 
thereby make apparent his and the Re- 
publican Party's fulfillment of the con- 
verse of his declared policy. 

OPERATION GIVEAWAY, OR BUNDLES FOR 
EILLIONAIRES 

The gift of the submerged-oi] lands 
was camouflaged as a return to certain 
States of their property. You cannot re- 
turn to a State what it never had. The 
United States Supreme Court three 
times ruled that these lands and rights 
never belonged to any State. As a mat- 
ter of fact, most of them were bought 
with funds from the United States 
Treasury. 

If Congress and the President had not 
given them away for the benefit of the 
big oil companies and not the few States 
involved as is claimed, the revenues from 
those lands would have been used to edu- 
cate the children of every State of the 
Union. 

OUR NATIONAL RESOURCES: CREEPING 
FAVORITISM 

The Nation's resources have been the 
subject of a whole series of gigantic 
giveaways, beginning with the offshore 
oil bill endorsed by President Eisen- 
hower. 

Perhaps the most incredible giveaway 
of all, deals with atomic energy. The 
people of the country have spent $12 
billion of their tax money in developing 
an atomic-energy program. The Eisen- 
hower administration and the Republi- 
can-controlled Congress, however, chose 
to set the wheels in motion for giving 
away the rights to atomic energy to the 
few private power monopolies. The 
most fantastic Republican proposition 
was the Dixon-Yates contract whereby 
a certain private group was granted 
contract rights to provide power without 
competitive bidding; it was arbitrarily 
selected for the benefit, although other 
firms offered to do the job more cheaply. 
The Eisenhower administration even 
offered to pay all their taxes for them 
and guarantee them against any loss. 
I am proud of my vote against the 
atomic energy giveaway. 

The efforts to dispose of our synthetic- 
rubber and tin-smelting plants and the 
attempt to wreck TVA and our entire 
public power program, are more of the 
giveaway philosophy in action. 

MONEY: HARDER TO GET 


I spent considerable time and effort in 
opposing the Republican giveaway to 
tankers through higher interest rates. 
The so-called hard-money policy ac- 
tually made money harder to get. Re- 
publican bankers took over the Treasury 
Department and promptly proceeded to 
raise the interest rate to the highest 
level since 1933. They sold Govern- 
ment bonds below par value to bankers 
who profited immensely from unneces- 
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sarily higher interest rates. I joined 
with other Members of Congress in pro- 
testing this giveaway to bankers, and 
my remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orn are quite numerous on this subject. 

Not only did this hard-money policy 
constitute excessive profit for bankers, 
but it was perhaps the principal cause of 
the recession we have had. With inter- 
est rates excessively high, consumers and 
small-business men could not borrow 
money. As a result, mass unemployment 
occurred, causing a serious recession be- 
cause of a lack of consumer purchasing 
power to buy the products of American 
industry. 

The Eisenhower administration was 
disastrously slow in taking action against 
this recession; indeed, we still have close 
to 4 million Americans unemployed, with 
many more in jobs at only part time. 
Because of our constant pounding, the 
administration finally reversed itself and 
repudiated the hard-money policy, al- 
though its evil effects are regrettably still 
with us. 

Call me a prophet of gloom, Mr. Presi- 
dent. But it is your Secretary of Com- 
merce who says that the gross nation 
production is down $9 billion from 1953 
to 1954, and it is your Federal Reserve 
Board that says that industrial produc- 
tion is down $12 billion from 1953 to 
1954. 

VETERANS’ RIGHTS 

Part of the liberal Republican pol- 
icies was the increase of interest rates 
on veterans’ mortgages. This was among 
the very first accomplishments of this 
administration. 

As soon as we achieved a reversal of 
the hard-money policy, I started a cam- 
paign to decrease the veterans’ loan in- 
terest rates to what they had been. 

The chairman of the Veterans! Affairs 
Committee, on the floor of the House, 
promised me such legislation would be 
enacted. 

It has not even been reported to the 
Coneress. 

We did succeed in enacting a bill to 
increase veterans’ pensions by 5 percent. 
Liberal, indeed. A monthly pension of 
$50 is now $52.50. 

But all veterans’ services—medical 
care, hospitalization, and the like—have 
been cut and cut more than 5 percent. 

That was not being illiberal as to hu- 
mans; it was being conservative as to 
money. 

I have consistently supported measures 
to adequately compensate our Armed 
Forces and vetcrans for the sacrifices 
they make in the Nation's behalf, Ihave 
introduced bills providing free postage 
on letters to and from members of our 
Armed Forces, extra compensation for 
prisoners of the Korean war, income-tax 
exemption for members of the Armed 
Forces, and various adjustments to se- 
cure equitable pensions, compensation, 
and retirement pay. 

THE CONSUMER'S POCKETBOOK AND THE 
PARMERS’ PLICHT 


During these 2 years of Republicanism, 
the cost of living has reached an all- 
time high, as any shopper can testify and 
as Government statistics prove in black 
and white. Coupled with this record 
high cost of living have been the hard- 
ships caused by the recession, so that 
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Many millions of Americans have suf- 
ered reductions in their standard of 


Particularly pernicious has been the 
price of food. Consumers are forced to 
Pay twice for their food, first in their 
tax bill to the Government and then in 
the marketplace. There is something 
radically wrong with the present agri- 
Cultural program, as I have often said in 
Congress. Official reports show that 
food prices to the consumer have actu- 
ally risen, while prices to farmers have 

ed 


Yet the Republican leadership has 
done nothing to remedy this situation. 
The only solution the Secretary of Agri- 
Culture offers is to reduce farmers’ in- 
Comes below their present level, despite 

claim that no appreciable reduction 
consumer food prices will result. The 
Proposal I have made is to try the Bran- 
nan plan for all agriculture, which 
Candidate Eisenhower termed “moral 
ptcy,” but which President Eisen- 
hower has instituted for the wool in- 
dustry. 

The President and his agriculture ex- 
Perts pretend that a flexible price sup- 
Port program will reduce prices to the 
Consumer and increase income to the 
farmer. 

They continue in that fallacious claim 
€ven after they have proved themselves 
Wrong. 

We have never had rigid but only flex- 
ible price supports for the dairy industry. 

One of the first things done by our 
Secretary of Agriculture, with the hearty 
approval of our President, was to drop 
Price supports for this industry from 
90 percent of parity to 75 percent. 

Result: The farmer is getting less and 
the consumer is paying more. 

That is not caused by any failure of 
the cut in prices to seep through. 

Tam talking about milk produced one 
day and sold the next day for which 
the farmer receives less and the con- 
Sumer pays more. 

How can they urge that any different 
Tesult can come from products that will 
be stored for long periods of time. 

Do not be fooled by any pretense that 
We will store less of the staples or basic 
Commodities. 

On the basis of the representations of 
the President and his Secretary of Agri- 
Culture that we will store more. this very 
Session of Congress increased the buy- 
ing, lending, and storing authority of 
the President and his Department of 
Agriculture from $6% billion to $10 
billion. That is in addition to all the 
billions to be taken out of storage and 
not charged to the authorization. 

LABOR AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


One of the most important Repub- 
lican pledges was amendment of the 
Taft-Hartley law. I favored the elim- 
ination of the Taft-Hartley Act's re- 
Pressive measures against organized 
labor. I have always sought to promote 
legislation fair to labor and manage- 
ment. 

But, as you may remember, President 
Eisenhower reversed himself when he 
refused to go along with Secretary of 
Labor Durkin's program for labor legis- 
lation, which followed Candidate Eisen- 
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hower’s promises. Mr. Durkin resigned. 
The Republican leadership did not allow 
Congress to pass on the bills seeking to 
right the wrongs of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

I sponsored a number of bills in the 
labor field, but as usual the Republican 
leadership did nothing. One called for 
equal pay for equal work and an end 
to discriminatory wage practices against 
women. Still another case where the 
Republicans did nothing was the mini- 
mum wage. My bill called for an in- 
crease in the minimum wage from 75 
cents to $1 an hour. Secretary of Labor 
Mitchell agreed there should be an in- 
crease, but President Eisenhower's eco- 
nomic report flatly opposed one. 

The most serious problem in this field 
is that apparently the Republican Party 
is not concerned over the tremendous 
loss of earnings of the wage earners of 
our country. I have called attention to 
the millions of Americans without jobs, 
largely due to the administration’s 
hard-money policy, and to the millions 
more earning smaller wages and work- 
ing only part time. 

In the present Congress, I have been 
a cosponsor of H. R. 9430, the Forand 
bill, dealing with unemployment-com- 
pensation standards. I introduced H. R. 
1270 to permit an increase in earnings 
without loss of social-security benefits. 
My bill, H. R. 1277, called for income-tax 
exemption on annuities and pensions, a 
principle adopted in part in the new tax 
law. 


This administration takes credit for 


enactment of a broader social-security 

law, but soft-pedals the fact that this 

was a New Deal-Fair Deal measure that 

was supported and fought for by Demo- 

crats during all the years Republicans 

were resisting it as creeping socialism. 
PUBLIC HEALTH AND HOUSING 

I have always insisted that effective 
government action must be taken to im- 
prove the national health. Proper med- 
ical care must be put within the reach of 
every American. It is a duty of the Gov- 
ernment to assure that and to do it with- 
out socializing medicine. 

Yet the Eisenhower budget cut cancer 
research 28 percent, heart disease re- 
search 33 per cent, and the National In- 
stitutes of Health allotment 34 percent. 

The so-called health reinsurance bill, 
the administration proposed, merely 
came to the aid of certain insurance 
companies, and did nothing for the 
health of the individual American man, 
woman, and child. The only public 
health in the bill was in its title. It 
made neither health nor insurance avail- 
able to any citizen. 

Asimilar situation was the Republican 
housing bill, which I called a sham and 
a fraud upon the American people.” I 
have long maintained a particular inter- 
est in public housing, and the Concres- 
SIONAL Recorp is replete with my at- 
tempts to try to provide decent housing 
for all Americans. I proposed amend- 
ments to legislation to deal with FHA 
abuses, but Republicans joined as a unit 
to vote them down, as they did my efforts 
to prevent discrimination against minor- 
ity groups and to provide low interest 
rates on housing loans and veterans’ 
home loans. 
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However, the Republican leadership 
insisted on guaranteeing excessive profits 
for builders and lenders and blocked my 
efforts and those of my colleagues to 
write into law even the minimum number 
of public-housing units requested by the 
President. 

Here too, the only public housing in 
the bill was in the title. I think it is 
outrageous that the people of this coun- 
try should be denied an opportunity to 
live in decent shelter. 

The so-called housing bill passed this 
year prevents any new public housing 
and effectually kills the program. The 
same bill, however, makes it easier for 
the bankers, mortgage lenders, and build- 
ers to get richer. It contains no real 
safeguards against a repetition of the 
FHA scandals now filling the newspapers. 
It does contain a provision subsidizing 
the mortgage lenders, guaranteeing 
them not only against loss, but also a 
profit, all at Government risk. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS: BEWITCHED, BOTHERED, 

AND BEWILDERED 

The present world situation is one of 
crisis, and I have wholeheartedly sup- 
ported the administration's continuation 
of the bipartisan policies initiated by 
prior Democratic administrations, in- 
cluding the point 4 program and foreign 
aid. I have urged the strengthening of 
our greatest potential instrument for 
peace, the United Nations. 

Our position in world affairs, however, 
has worsened markedly under Republi- 
can leadership. World communism has 
increased, and we have lost much of the 
good will painstakingly built up by 
Democratic administrations with the 
non-Communist nations of the world. 
The present administration has cut our 
military strength and has foolishly tried 
to compensate for it by a series of trans- 
parently hypocritical slogans, 

No one knows where we stand on any- 
thing. If you add up all the pronounce- 
ments made by the President, the Vice 
President, the Secretary of State, and 
assorted Republican leaders, the sum 
total is bluff and backtalk, threat and 
retreat, 

If the matter were not so very seri- 
ous, we could sing Bewitched, Bothered, 
and Bewildered. We have learned a bit- 
ter lesson that Indochina could not be 
saved by the threats of Mr. Dulles and 
his colleagues. The situation in the Far 
East is bad. 

The same muddled thinking is caus- 
ing the situation in the Near East to 


_worsen from day to day. This adminis- 


tration refuses to recognize that an 
enemy of a friend cannot be a friend 
and that you do not arm one who may 
use the arms against your friend. 

I opposed the Bricker amendment, 
which would paralyze the President's 
right to conduct our foreign affairs, 

I have supported the extension of re- 
ciprocal trade agreements and lower 
tariffs to aid our allies, even though the 
President backed down from the request 
he had termed “essential.” 

I have tried to build up friendly rela- 
tions with the Latin American Republics, 
and with Italy, whose late Premier Alcide 
de Gasperi I had the pleasure of greet- 
ing on his visit here in 1951. 
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I have striven for peace in the Near 
East and the proper development of that 
new addition to the family of free 
nations, Israel, 

OPERATION TAKEAWAY: GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


I have long felt that the Government 
should act as a model employer, and I 
have been deeply distressed by the meth- 
ods of the present Republican adminis- 
tration as regards civil service. Aside 
from the reprehensible “numbers game“ 
reflecting on many loyal civil servants, 
the Eisenhower administration has con- 
ducted the crudest sort of spoils system 
in taking away the jobs of Government 
employees for political reasons. 

I have opposed the transfer of Govern- 
ment agencies from the New York and 
Brooklyn areas for political reasons, such 
as the Quartermaster Purchasing Agency 
and the diversion of contracts from the 
Brooklyn Naval Yard. I have sponsored 
bills to extend Federal compensation 
coverage to civil defense workers, for 
longevity step increases in the civil- 
service scale, to exempt compensation 
and pensions from income tax, to excuse 
Government employees from work to 
permit them time to vote in elections, 
and similar measures aimed at making 
the Government an employer of which 
every citizen can be proud. 

I realize full well the inadequate sala- 
ries paid civil servants, and I have sup- 
ported proposed increases. Having 
worked as a railway mail clerk, I know 
the hardships of postal employees, and 
on their behalf have testified before the 
House Committee on the Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

It is nothing less than reprehensible 
to deny postal and Federal employees a 
5-percent increase in their pay. From 
the President down, every Republican 
concedes that these loyal men and women 
are underpaid. 

To deny them a pay increase unless we 
simultaneously provide additional rev- 
enue isa fraud and a sham. The subsidy 
given to business, by the Post Office De- 
partment alone, exceeds the entire 
amount of such increase. The dividend 
tax exemption alone exceeds the cost of 
such a pitifully inadequate increase. 
The additional depreciation tax cut to 
big business is about double that cost. 

Conservative policy indeed, as to wages 
for the underpaid and liberal, as to tax 
cuts for the greedy. 

IMMIGRATION 


The inequities of our present immi-- 


gration laws make a mockery of the 
splendid inscription on the base of the 
Statue of Liberty in New York Harbor. 
I was happy to serve as a cosponsor with 
Senator LEHMAN and many other Mem- 
bers of Congress of a bill designed to re- 
write compictely our immigration laws 
and to remove every trace of bigotry 
therefrom. 

In addition, I introduced a bill calling 
for 240,000 special visas during the fiscal 
year 1953-54, and have sponsored many 
private bills for the relief of my constit- 
uents and their families, 

In this field, as in so many others, the 
fight must go on, and I am confident that 
someday the faults of our present immi- 
gration system will be corrected, They 
still remain under President Eisen- 
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hower's administration, although candi- 
date Eisenhower pledged prompt reform. 
TAXES: THE TRICKLE-DOWN BILL 


Surely no part of the activities of gov- 
ernment is more important than taxa- 
tion—and it is in this field that we find 
the most glaring and ineditable give- 
away. 

Ninety-two percent of American fam- 
ilies have good reason to be unhappy 
about the Republican tax bill that is now 
the law of the land, for they do not own 
any corporation stock. This Republican 
Congress and administration, however, 
have given tax benefits to the 8 percent 
of American families who do. In fact, 
the Republican program of “bundles for 
billionaires” especially benefits only six- 
tenths of 1 percent of American families. 
who own 80 percent of all publicly held 
stock. 

The new Republican tax law provides 
benefits for stockholders, to the detri- 
ment of those Americans who earn their 
income through the sweat of their brow. 
Let us take as an example two families, 
each with husband, wife, and 1 child, and 
an income of $5,000. One of these two 
families has an income consisting en- 
tirely of wages or salary; its income tax 
will be $420. The other family, with in- 
come entirely from stock dividends, will 
Pay an income tax of only $328. Thus 
unearned income is to be taxed less than 
earned income of the same size. 

Of course, the tax difference increases 
greatly as income increases. Seventy- 
three and seven-tenths percent of tax- 
payers with incomes over $25,000 re- 
ported dividend receipts, while only 4.5 
percent of taxpayers with incomes un- 
der $5,000 did so. It is primarily those 
with incomes of $10,000 or more per year 
who report dividend receipts. I might 
point out further that the Eisenhower 
administration asked for much greater 
benefits for stockholders, but Democrats 
in Congress managed to cut them down. 

This Republican tax bill gives corpo- 
rations, and the 20 percent of American 
taxpayers with incomes over $5,000, 77 
percent of the total tax benefits. The 80 
percent of American taxpayers with in- 
comes less than $5,000 get only 23 per- 
cent of tax relief, thanks to Republi- 
canism. It seems that the basis for Re- 
Publican taxation is the old “trickle- 
down” idea, which we thought had dis- 
appeared forever; it gives the wealthy 
the benefit of tax relief although they 
need it least, in the hope that some of 
the benefit will trickle down to the great 
mass of the people. I am proud of my 
yote against the trickle-down tax bill. 

I believe in giving tax relief to those 
who need it most. Ever since 1948 I 
have introduced resolutions calling for 
an increase in personal exemptions to 
$3,500 for heads of families as the first 
step in reducing taxes. But of course 
this was in conflict with the policy of 
the Republicans in control who insist 
on giving tax preference to those wealthy 
enough not to need it. One of my pro- 
posals, however, was partially carried 
into effect; An exemption will be pro- 
vided for the first $1,200 of retirement 
income. Another of my proposals 
gained some ground, too; child-care al- 
lowances were provided, but much less 
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than adequate and much less than Í 
called for in my bill. 

One further fact should be mentioned 
here about taxes, because Republicans 
are very unlikely to mention it them- 
selves; the general 10-percent decrease 
in individual taxes that became effective 
the first of this year was passed by 6 
Democratic Congress and signed by 2 
Democratic President. The RepublicaD 
tax bill is the one benefiting the well-to- 
do, and that is the giveaway I opposed. 

Please understand, I am not op 
to eliminating double taxation. But I 
insist that inequities be remedied 
equally. The taxpayer earning interest 
on a savings account is entitled to the 
same relief as a taxpayer receiving divi- 
dends on stock. Furthermore, if we 
cannot remove all inequities because we 
will lose too much revenue, do not select 
one class as against another. 

Do not increase and continue depre- 
ciation and depletion allowances at the 
expense of the wage earner. If we cannot 
save taxes for all, save taxes for him first. 
He spends all of his earnings almost as 
fast as he gets them. That is what 
makes for prosperity. 

CIVIL RIGHTS AND BROTHERHOOD 


Unfortunately, the Republican leader- 
ship defeated my efforts to prohibit dis- 
crimination in regard to public housing 
projects, and did nothing about my meas- 
ures to prevent Federal aid to National 
Guard units practicing discrimination 
and to secure similar acts to guarantee 
civil rights for all. 

I have always recognized the role of 
religion in life, and I have been privi- 
leged to participate in many religious and 
interfaith activities. 

Although I recognize the separation of 
church and state guaranteed by our Con- 
stitution, I appreciate that the funda- 
mental principles of civil rights are based 
on the brotherhood of man under the 
fatherhood of God. 

We can legislate on these principles 
intelligently only if we understand them. 
We understand them only if we know 
religion. 

That is why I constantly direct my 
colleagues’ attention to the activities of 
all religious groups and do my utmost 
to stir them into action against all anti- 
religious groups and activities. R 

In opposing McCarthyism and in de- 
ploring the current wave of hysteria in 
this country largely inspired thereby, I 
do not lessen my hatred of communism 
and all its works. My constituents may 
well remember the campaign of 1948 
when my opponent was Lee Pressman, 
once described as the No. 1 Com- 
munist of the country. In that year the 
Communists spent a quarter of a million 
dollars trying to defeat me, and I was 
viciously attacked because of my vigorous 
anticommunism. I am happy to asso- 
ciate myself with the remarks of the 
Most Reverend Bernard J. Sheil, auxil- 
jiary bishop of Chicago and a leading 
Roman Catholic churchman and genuine 
anti-Communist. He said, among other 
things: 

I take it that a genuine anti-Communist 
is one who despises the court methods of the 
Communists. I take it he hates the Com- 
munist idea that one is guilty until proved 
innocent. I take it that the genuine anti- 
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Communist is one who above all believes in 
the democratic procedures and is willing to 
Stand by them, even in the face of great 
temptations to lose one's temper and to lose 
One's faith in the methods of freemen. 


I am proud to stand alongside him in 
this vital fight for our civil liberties. 

Tam the only Member of any Congress 
Who had an opponent who dared to avail 
himself of the privilege of running for 
Office under the name and emblem of 
the Communist Party. 


I am also proud of the autographed 
Photograph given me by one of the great 
Statesmen of the free anti-Communist 
World, the late Premier Alcide de Gas- 
Deri of Italy, for my efforts in behalf of 
Italy’s fight against communism, In- 
deed, when I think that a certain Sena- 
tor first discovered communism in 1950, 
2 years aftér I had opposed and defeated 
Communism in a congressional election; 
when I think of my votes for foreign aid 
to bolster the anti-Communist allies of 
this country and the contrast with his 
Votes against all foreign aid; when I 
think of his apparent objective, the 
Catching of headlines rather than Com- 
munists, and the demoralizing effect of 
his wave of fear, then I am certain that 
even my humble efforts have done more 
against communism than his ever will. 

I have called attention to the McCar- 
thyite actions of the staff of the Reece 
investigating committee, branding as 
Communistic the encyclicals of two 
Popes of the Catholic Church. I have 
opposed—even when almost alone—the 
Serious threats to our civil liberties posed 
by actions taken during a wave of hyste- 
ria, when some legislators abdicated their 
responsibilities because of fear. In my 
Position, I have been happy to coincide 
with the views of J. Edgar Hoover, Chief 
of the FBI, and Judge Harold Medina, 
who presided over the trial which result- 
ed in the conviction of the top Commu- 
nists of the country. 

THE FOLKS BACK HOME 


It is with mixed humility and pride 
that I present this report. It is with 
humility, because I recognize my respon- 
sibility as a servant of my constituents 
and of the public interest. It is with 
Pride, because I have never failed to 
Carry out a campaign pledge, and be- 
cause I have consistently striven to serve 
the public interest as I saw it to be. 

My services have always been at the 
disposal of my constituents. I have never 
failed to try to help with their individual 
Problems so far as I was able to do so. 
I joined with my colleagues in trying to 
keep local Federal services operating effi- 
ciently and at a maximum. 

While I do not expect the electorate 
to agree with me at all times on all mat- 
ters, at least we will make every effort to 
understand one another so that our re- 
spect for each other will survive our dis- 
agreement. 

That is the American way. 
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The Challenging Problem of Falling 


Farmer Income 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, with 
the possibie exception of the danger of 
atomic warfare, there is no more urgént 
problem before the American people to- 
day than our steady and alarming fall in 
farmer income. 

According to recent figures, the Ameri- 
can farmer’s income in 1954 is going to 
be about 25 percent below the 1952 figure. 
In some sections of the country, where 
the drought has caused terrible damage 
to both pasture and crops, the farmer's 
1954 income will not even be one-fourth 
of what he made 2 years ago. 

This does not mean that the people 
of America are eating less food, or that 
food prices are down in proportion. On 
the contrary, the prices of many foods 
are above the 1952 figures, and food con- 
sumption is well above the level of 2 years 
ago. d 

The simple truth is that the farmer 
is getting a smaller share of America’s 
food dollar. I understand that only 
about 40 cents out of the total food dollar 
is received by the men whose productive 
effort on the farm is chiefly responsible 
for the food itself. 

On the so-called basic commodities the 
farmer’s percentage is much smaller. 

Most people who complain about price 
supports for farm products do not know 
the plain facts about the share which 
goes to the farmer. 

Recently the Committee on Agricul- 
ture of the House of Representatives 
published these surprising figures: 

Although wheat is the principal in- 
gredient in a loaf of bread, less than 3 
cents of the 17 cents loaf price is re- 
ceived by the wheat farmer. 

The peanut farmer receives less than 
one-half a cent for the peanuts in a 
5-cent peanut bar. 

As for clothing, in an average $3 cot- 
ton garment the cotton farmer’s share is 
about 30 cents. 

These are typical examples of the 
farmer's share in prices paid by Ameri- 
can consumers, and it was understand- 
able that the Committee on Agriculture 
reached the conclusion that 90 percent 
price supports on the basic commodities 
were having very little effect upon the 
cost of living of the average American 
family. 

Unfortunately the administration in 
power in Washington has decided to ig- 
nore the findings of the great House 
committee, and to follow an independent 
course of action which is sure to result 
in further reduction of farmer income, 
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This decision, which was announced in 
many newspapers as “a great adminis- 
tration victory,” was at the same time a 
costly defeat for the farmers of America. 

The subsidies paid out to farmers un- 
der our farm program have been only a 
minor fraction of the great Government 
subsidies paid out to the Nation’s indus- 
try and business—from transportation to 
manufacturing to many other branches 
of commerce. There has been no at- 
tempt by the administration to scale 
down subsidies for the shipping industry, 
for the airlines, for the great factories 
which are protected by high tariff walls. 
The solitary victim has been the Ameri- 
can farmer. 

It is a great injustice, and I cannot 
protest too strongly against the action. 
If the facts are brought home to the 
people, I feel sure they will register their 
protest as well when they go to the polls 
in November. 


Black or White 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HOH. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Globe and Mail 
of Canada will help complete the record 
on the anti-Communist bill: 


BLACK on WHIrTs 


Awards are given for military bravery, but 
none, to our knowledge, for political bravery. 
One wishes there were an award of this na- 
ture, so that it might be presented to two 
Members of the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives, Mr, ABRAHAM MULTER, Democrat 
from New York, and Mr, USHER BURDICK, 
Republican from North Dakota. Messrs. 
MULTER and Burdick were the only two 
Members of Congress to vote against the 
Communist Control Act (1954) which out- 
laws the Communist Party in that country, 
The Senate approved it by a vote of 79-0, and 
the House by one of 265-2. 

Why did only two Members of Congress 
dare to oppose this highly dubious plece of 
legislation—so dublous that President Eisen- 
hower seems likely to veto it? The reason is 
plain enough. Washington's politicians were 
afraid that by opposing legislation against 
communism, they would give the appearance 
of being for communism. Thus, in the 
House debate, Representative FRANCIS WAL- 
TER, of Pennsylvania, said the Communist 
Control Act was bad legislation. But he 
voted in favor of it. And even Representa- 
tives MULTER and BURDICK in voting against 
were at pains to emphasize thelr dislike of 
communism. 

This development is not too surprising. 
The climate of opinion in the United States, 
at any rate in Washington, today is such 
that a man who is not aggressively anti- 
Communist lays himself open to the charge 
of being pro-Communist. If he is not on 
Senator McCargruy’s side, he must be on 
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Owen Lattimore’s. The Russians, of course, 
have the same thing in reverse. Unless a 
man there is aggressively anticapitalist, he 
is held to be procapitalist. 

This is the black-or-white attitude. If 
you are not one thing, you must be its polar 
opposite. If you are not an ally, you must 
be an enemy. And if you oppose the means, 
you must be against the end. This news- 
paper is accused in some quarters of being 
antilabor. Why? Because, while support- 
ing labor's aims of higher living standards, 
it bas at times criticized labor's efforts to 
win them by repressive methods. But we 
object to repressive methods in any quarter. 

We heartily disiike—and said so on Thurs- 
day—the repressive methods in which Prime 
Minister St. Laurent broke the railway strike. 
Does this, then, make us prolabor? The 
Toronto Star, which we understood favored 
labor's right to strike, has not breathed one 
word against the Prime Minister's action. 
Does this make it antilabor? We can guess 
the Star's quandary. To criticize what a 
Liberal government did would make it Con- 
eervative. And to support what that gov- 
ernment did would make It antilabor. So it 
remains silent. 

The Star has something to say, however, 
about people who oppose the Government's 
present arrangements about the St. Lawrence 
seaway. They are Conservative critics, Con- 
servative detractors, vociferous Conserva- 
tives. Who but a Conservative would criti- 
cize anything done by a Liberal govern- 
ment? And for what reasons but parti- 
san ones? Yet we could name some Liberals 
who have done just that, indeed. walked out 
of the Liberal government. The reason they 
gave was not that they were Conservatives, 
but that they were Liberals. 

A world in which everything is colored 
black or white, and everybody labeled Lib- 
eral or Conservative, pro-Communist or anti- 
Communist, prolabor or antilabor—such a 
‘world is pleasant enough for people who don’t 
want to think. They can take sides and join 
battle, as they did in olden times. But rea- 
son and principle and justice get lost in 
that kind of world. and so does freedom. For 
simplicity, even for the security which goes 
with simplicity, that seems to us a high price 
to pay. 


SENATE PROCEEDINGS SUBSE- 
QUENT TO ADJOURNMENT 
ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTIONS SIGNED SUBSEQUENT TO 

ADJOURNMENT 


Pursuant to Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 109, adopted August 20, 1954, the 
following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tions were signed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and the Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate subse- 
quent to the adjournment of the Con- 
gress: 

8.2862. An act to provide relief for the 
sheep-raising industry by making special 
nonquota immigrant visas available to cer- 
tain skilled alien sheepherders; 

8.3868. An act authorizing the payment 
of salary to any individual given a recess 
appointment as Comptroller General of the 
United States before the beginning of the 
84th Congress; 

H. R. 951, An act for the rellef of the Trust 
Association of H. Kempner; 

H. R. 1107. An act for the rellef of the J. A. 
Vance Co.; 

H. R. 1284. An act to provide authorization 
for certain uses of public lands; 
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H. R. 2032. An act for the relief of Clar- 
ence D. Newland; 

H. R. 2233. An act to provide for the ac- 
quisition of lands by the United States re- 
quired for the reservoir created by the con- 
struction of Oahe Dam on the Missouri River 
and for rehabilitation of the Indians of the 
Cheyenne River Sioux Reservation, S. Dak., 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 2235. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct the Santa 
Maria project, Southern Pacific Basin, Calif.; 

H. R. 2236. An act to provide for a Com- 
mission to regulate the public transportation 
of passengers by motor vehicle and strect 
railroad within the metropolitan area of 
Washington, D. C., and for the establishment 
of a metropolitan Washington Commission; 

H. R. 2876. An act for the relief of Leo F. 
Pinder; 

H. R. 3300. An act to authorize the State of 
Ilinois and the Sanitary District of Chicago, 
under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Army, to help control the lake level of Lake 
Michigan by diverting water from Lake 
Michigan into the [linois waterway: 

H. R. 4340. An act for the relief of Charles 
J. Abarnem and others; 

H. R. 4638. An act for the relief of David W. 
Wallace; 

H. R. 5420. An act to amend section 161, 
title 35, United States Code, relating to the 
patenting of plants; 

H. R. 6451. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain public lands in Utah to 
the occupants of the land: 

H. R. 6573. An act to provide for the pro- 
motion, precedence, constructive credit. dis- 
tribution, retention, and elimination of offi- 
cers of the Reserve components of the Armed 
Forces of the United States, and for other 


purposes; 

H. R. 6616. An act to amend title 17, United 
States Code, entitled “Copyrights”; 

H. R. 6608. An act for the relief of Col. 
Samuel J. Adams, and others; 

H. R. 7130. An act to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act to provide for the 
loss of nationality of persons convicted of 
certain crimes; 

H. R. 7774. An act to increase the rates of 
compensation of classified, postal, and other 
employees of the Government, and for other 


purposes; 

II. R. 7840. An act to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act, the Rallroad Retirement Tax 
Act, and the Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act; 

H. R. 7886. An act for the rellef of Mrs. 
Cecil Norton Broy; 

H. R. 8606. An act for the relief of Neil C. 
Hemmer and Mildred Hemmer; 

H. R. 9366. An act to amend the Social 
Security Act and the Internal Revenue Code 
so as to extend coverage under the old-age 
and survivors insurance program, increase 
the benefits payable thereunder, preserve the 
Insurance rights of disabled individuals, and 
increase the amount of earnings permitted 
without loss of benefits, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H. R. 9580. An act to revise and extend the 
laws relating to esplonage and sabotage, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 9680. An act to provide for greater 
stability in agriculture; to augment the 
marketing and disposal of agricultural prod- 
ucts; and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9728. An act to revise, codify, and 
enact into law, title 21 of the United States 
Code, entitled “Food, Drugs, and Cosmetics”; 

H. R. 9729. An act to revise, codify, and en- 
act Into law title 13 of the United States 
Code, entitled “Census”; 

H. R. 9730. An act to amend various stat- 
utes and certain titles of the United States 
Code, for the purpose of correcting obsolete 
references, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9859. An act authorizing the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of certain 
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public works on rivers and harbors for navi- 
gation, flood control, and for other purposes: 

H. R. 9987. An act to amend certain pro- 
visions of title XI of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, as amended, to facilitate private 
financing of new ship construction, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 9988. An act for the rellef of the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany; 

H. R. 10051. An act making appropriations 
for mutual security for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1955, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 10187. An act to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended, to provide for the payment 
of appraisers’, auctioneers’, and brokers’ fees 
from the proceeds of disposal of Government 
surplus real property, and for other purposes; 

S. J. Res. 173. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to proclaim the week of No- 
vember 28, 1954, through December 4, 1954, 
as “National Salvation Army Week“; and 

H. J. Res. 565. Joint resolution to amend 
the joint resolution providing for the mem- 
bership of the United States in the Pan 
American Institute of Geography and His- 
tory and authorize appropriations therefor. 


ADDITIONAL ENROLLED BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED 
AFTER ADJOURNMENT 


Subsequent to the adjournment of the 
Senate, the Secretary of the Senate re- 
ported that, on August 25, 1954, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following additional enrolled 
bills and joint resolution: 

S. 2862. An act to provide relief for the 
sheep-raising industry by making special 
nonquota immigrant visas available to cer- 
tain skilled alien sheepherders; 

S. 3808. An act authorizing the payment of 
salary to any individual given a recess ap- 
pointment as Comptroller General of the 
United States before the beginning of the 
84th Congress; and 

8. J. Res. 173. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to proclaim the week of No- 
vember 28, 1954, through December 4, 1954, 
as National Salvation Army Week.” 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documenta shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government, (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that thelr addresses may be 
correctly given In the Rxconn. 
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Farm Problems and the Agricultural Pro- 
gram and Legislative Record of the 
Eisenhower Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RECorD a statement 

me on farm problems and the agri- 
Cultural program and legislative record 
of the Eisenhower administration. 

There being no objection, the state- 
Ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

I desire to make a brief statement on farm 
Problems and the agricultural program and 

lative record of the administration of 
President Eisenhower. 

I do not make this statement in a narrow 
Partisan vein. The farmers of my State of 
Kentucky know that I am genuinely inter- 
ested in their welfare. They know that I 
have demonstrated this interest in work for 
them and in actual legislation for them in 
the Senate. 

At the outset, I want to mention specifi- 
Cally some of the things that have been done 
during the present administration to help 
Kentucky and Kentucky farmers. 

1, The permanent support price for tobacco 

been maintained at 90 percent of parity. 
The amendment which I introduced in 1948, 
Which became law, and which gave to tobacco 
farmers for the first time in history a perma- 
nent 90 percent support price, was approved 
by President Eisenhower in his recommenda- 
tion to the Congress. It is the first time that 
a President ever specifically recommended 
Permanent 90 percent support prices for 
tobacco, 


2. The Department of Agriculture, in 1953, 
gave support prices for the first time in 
history to N2 and NK categories of lower 
grades of dark air-cured tobacco. 

3. The Rural Electrification Administra- 

released in 1953 and 1954 to the Eastern 
Kentucky Rural Electric Cooperative Corp. 
$22,175,033 to complete its generating and 
on system. The funds had been 

held up for over 13 years.’ The funds re- 
will give Kentucky the largest gener- 

ating REA plant in the United States and 
the second largest REA system. It will serve 
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84 counties and 135,000 farm consumers with 
cheap power. 

4. The Department of Agriculture made 
available to Kentucky the largest amount for 
projects in the new watershed and conserva- 
tion programs established by this adminis- 
tration. 

5. The new tax law contains a provision 
which allows farmers to deduct as expenses 
money spent for soil and water conservation, 
including expenditures for the prevention of 
land erosion. This will cut taxes by a total 
of $10 million per year. 

6. The Congress passed a Federal aid for 
highways bill, which increased total author- 
izations from $575. million to $875 million, 
and Kentucky's- annual share from $10,- 
170,437 to $15,666,480. 

7. The Department of the Treasury for the 
first time recommended against the passage 
of the graduated excise tax on cigarettes—a 
tax opposed by tobacco growers and the en- 
tire tobacco industry. 

8. For the first time in history a Secretary 
of Agriculture appointed Kentuckians, Mr. 
Clarence Miller, of Shelbyville, to be head of 
the Tobacco Branch of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, which administers the tobacco 
support program; and Mr. Robert Owen, of 
Cynthiana, to be head of the Tobacco Branch 
of the Foreign Agriculture Service, to in- 
crease tobacco exports. 

In addition to working on the above major 
accomplishments for Kentucky, and particu- 
larly urging on the President and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture the continuation of 
permanent 90 percent supports for tobacco, 
I was happy to take the following specific 
action for the farmers of Kentucky: 

1. I introduced with Senator SCHOEPPEL, 
of Kansas, an amendment to increase funds 
for our State agricultural experiment sta- 
tions to promote markets and research for 
farmers. It became law. 

2. I introduced with Senator Mordor, of 
South Dakota, an amendment to provide that 
the Commodity Credit Corporation shall be 
reimbursed for surplus commodities used 
abroad in bartering for strategic stockpile 
materials. This amendment which was 
passed is designed to encourage the disposal 
of surplus crops, such as tobacco, but give 
the Commodity Credit Corporation a finan- 
cial incentive to dispose of it. 

3. I joined Senator CLEMENTS, of Kentucky, 
in an amendment to increase the penalty 
on excess tobacco from 40 to 50 percent, It 
became law. N 

4. Department of Agriculture approved my 
request in 1953 to allow flat storage of wheat 
when regular storage facilities were not 
available. 

5. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
withdrew its so-called trip-lease order 


after I had introduced an amendment to 
force its action. If the order had been main- 
tained, it would have removed part of the 
exemptions enjoyed by farmers in hauling 
their crops. 

6. I introduced, and as chairman of the 
subcommittee, reported a bill to furnish 
Federal aid in the construction of school 
bulldings in the amount of $250 million for 
the next 2 years, The bin did not come 
to a vote this year, but the unanimous vote 
it received in the committee gives me faith 
that it will be approved by the Congress 
next year. 

I introduced an amendment to the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority appropriations bill in 
1953, which was passed, giving TVA $1.75 
million of additional funds. 

After a conference with the President and 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget in 
1953, in which I recommended an additional 
steam plant unit be included in the budget, 
funds for the additional steam plant unit 
were included for TVA. 

There are 5.4 million farms and 24 million 
farm people in the United States. Approxi- 
mately 1 million farm people live on 220,000 
farms in Kentucky. The standard of living 
of our farm families, and their opportunities 
rest upon an honest and real solution of 
present farm problems. The prosperity of 
the Nation requires that the purchasing 
power and the prosperity of the farmer be 
maintained and advanced. 

I am convinced that farm problems are 
economic and not political. They are not 
going to be solved by self-seeking politicians, 
by demagogery,-or by the desire of either 
great party to win political advantage. 

Farm problems can only be solved by farm- 
ers, by their representation in Congress, and 
by an administration willing to look hon- 
estly at the facts, and willing to take the 
action necessary to cure real causes of farm 
difficulties. 

The farmers that I represent know that I 
have always given them the facts, and the 
truth. It is the purpose of this short state- 
ment, to give them the facts as I see them. 

The first thing I want to say is this: 
While I have not agreed with Mr. Benson, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, on several 
points, I say frankly that I believe the Secre- 
tary, and this administration are actually 
and earnestly striving to face up to the real 
and basic causes of the decline in farm in- 
come, and to do something to remove and 
cure these basic causes. Let us look at some 
of these problems on the basis of facts. 

First. What are the facts about falling 
farm prices? 

The highest net income in the history of 
the farmers of the United States for any 
2-year period was enjoyed in 1947 and 1948, 
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After the Korean war began, Government 

and inflation pushed the average 

price of all farm products to their highest 
level in February 1951. 

From that date, in the administration of 
President Truman, prices fell steadily for 
2 years, before the administration of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower took office. In this 2-year 
period, under the administration of Presl- 
dent Truman, they fell 45 points from their 
high level. The average price level dropped 
only 20 points after the new administration 
came into office and has partly recovered and 
stabilized. 

It is the same story with cattle. Follow- 
ing the removal of controls after World War 
II. cattle prices advanced, and the cattle 
population increased to its highest figure in 
history—approximately 94 million head of 
cattle. 

Cattle prices reached their highest level 
in April 1951, during the inflation of the 
Korean war—an average of $30.30 a hundred. 
Then, under the administration of President 
Truman, cattle prices began to fall, and fell 
steadily, to an average of $19.10 in January 
1953, when President Eisenhower assumed 


office. This decline in prices, plus the 


drought in 1952 and 1953, sent to the market 
in 1953, the largest slaughter in history— 
one-half billion pounds more meat than 
could be consumed. Average cattle prices 
dropped in 1953 from $19.10 to $14.50. 

I do not think I can be judged as political 
when I say that_the present administration 
was not responsible for the drought, or for 
the tremendous production of cattle during 
the previous 7 years which were the real 
causes of lower cattle prices. 

The general price level of all farm prices 
has gone up 3 points and the average price 
of cattle has gone up $1.40, and have reason- 
ably stabilized since President Eisenhower 
assumed office, 

I point out these facts, and remind my 
farmer friends, that farm prices had been 
falling for 2 years under the previous ad- 
ministration and the greatest percentage of 
fall had taken place before President Eisen- 
hower came into office. Prices have stabil- 
ized since he came into office. Some prices, 
as tobacco and hogs, are at the best since 
the administration came into office. 

I remind my friends that farm prices fell 
for 3 years while fixed 90-percent support 
prices on the basic crops were in effect. Ido 
this to emphasize that the farm problem is 
not political—but economic. We must look 
honestly for the real causes. We must build 
a better farm program—one that is good in 
peacetime as well as in war. This the ad- 
ministration of President Eisenhower is 
doing. 

FARM PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 

It is an unfortunate fact that at least a 
part of the high price levels of recent years 
is a result of war and war inflation. Durin; 
World War U there were markets for prac- 
tically everything that the farmer produced. 
The American farmer, with limited help, 
equipment, and fertilizer, literally mined his 
soil to produce food and fiber for our troops 
and workers, and the troops and civilian 
population of our foreign allies, After the 
close of the war, agriculture enjoyed for a 
few years a large foreign market in war- 
destroyed countries which could not yet pro- 
duce their own food. With the Korean war, 
large war export demands opened up again. 
Now, the countries of Western Europe and 
of other allies haye recovered. Some pro- 
duce sufficient food and fiber for their needs. 
Others, because our prices are too high for 
them, will not buy our farm products. Ordi- 
narily, to assure farmers of good prices at 
present levels of production, it would be 
necessary for 1 out of every 3 bales of cotton, 
1 out of every 2 bushels of wheat, 20 percent 
of our corn, and 25 percent of tobacco pro- 
duced to go into export to foreign countries. 
Exports of tobacco have slightly increased, 
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but exports of agricultural products as a 
whole in the 1952-53 crop year fell 31 per- 
cent from the previous year. This loss of 
exports, occurring before the administration 
of President Eisenhower, is a major cause in 
the decline of farm prices. 

But, while exports have gone down, the 
tremendous production of the war and post- 
war years has been maintained. For exam- 
ple, at the present time the Government has 
purchased or has under loan wheat, corn, 
and cotton equivalent to from 25 to 75 per- 
cent of a whole year’s production. 

This production is reflected in Govern- 
ment purchases through the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. Today the Government 
owns, or has in loan, crops reprsenting over 
$6.1 billion in value; 804 million bushels of 


corn, 879 million bushels of wheat, 7.2 mu- 


lion bales of cotton, are in its stores. This 
administration has extended price supports 
of over $6.7 billion by loans and purchase of 
surplus agricultural commodities to hold up 
farm prices, on production built up before 
it came into office. 

Present Government stocks of surplus 
dairy products are valued at more than $520 
million. Purchases of additional surplus 
dairy products are being made at the rate 
of nearly $1 million per day while storage 
charges on the existing stocks are costing 
approximately $53,000 per day. 

Personally, I believe that we should be 
thankful that we have a surplus of food and 
fiber, as a protection against future short- 
ages, and to aid less fortunate nations. 
But it is a fact that the large surplus stocks 
held by the Government have the effect of 
driving down farm prices. That is what has 
been happening. Also under the provisions 
of law passed before this administration 
came into office surpluses require acreage re- 
ductions. 

It would have been impossible for any ad- 
ministration or any Secretary of Agriculture 
to ha~e cured within a few months the causes 
bullt up in the previous administration 
which have produced a decline in farm prices. 

The following facts are clear: 

1. The high price levels of the war years 
were caused by the unusual demands of our 
Armed Forces and those of our allies and the 
demands of war-stricken countries for food. 

2. As foreign countries have recovered, the 
export markets for our crops have declined. 

3. While demand has declined, our large 
production has been maintained, and the 
surpluses have had the effect of depressing 
farm prices. 

4. War inflation increased wages, transpor- 
tation costs, and taxes, which have raised the 
price of the equipment and supplies that 
farmers must buy. 

5. These facts make it plain that if we are 
to have a sound farm program in peacetime, 
our farmers and Government must work to- 

“gether to increase the markets for farm 
products at home and abroad. While this is 
being done, it is necessary to bring total farm 
crops into better balance with present 
consumption. 

We must face these facts. They cannot 
be solved by political magic. The previous 
administration would not face these basic 
problems. The administration of President 
Eisenhower is honestly trying to find in- 
creased markets for farmers and at the same 
time bring production into balance with 
present consumption. At the same time, it 
has given full support prices under the law 
for farm products. Let us see what the 
administration has done in a year and a half 
to honestly work at these problems. 

OVERPRODUCTION 

It was the duty of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture under the law to call for acreage 
reductions, because of surplus crops. As re- 
quired by law, the Secretary has proclaimed 
market quotas for corn, wheat, and cotton, 
which will withdraw for the time from pro- 
duction about 30 million acres. Some acreage 
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reductions for tobacco were also required. 
If these reductions required by law had been 
taken by the previous administration, we 
would not have had a part of the surpluses 
which have depressed prices. The Secretary's 
action will have a helpful effect on corn, 
wheat, cotton, and tobacco prices, 


MEASURES TAKEN BY THE ADMINISTRATION TO 
DISPOSE OF SURPLUS CROP AND INCREASE EX- 
PORTS 
Among the many steps which this adminis- 

tration ħas taken, I will name a few: 

1. In 1953 and 1954, Congress authorized 
the sale of $600 million of surplus crops to 
our allies in exchange for their currencies. 

2. In 1954, Congress authorized the Presi- 
dent to dispose of 81 billion of surplus crops 
over a 3-year period at home or abroad for 
relief, disaster, and economic ald. 

4. In 1953, Congress authorized a gift of 
1 million tons of wheat to Pakistan and ex- 
tended the International Wheat Agreement 
which will dispose of 811 million bushels of 
wheat abroad, at an estimated price of 61.5 
billion. 

5. 1954—the President asked and the Con- 
gress gave him authority to set aside $2.5 
billion of surplus farm stocks as a reserve 
for emergencies. This has never been done 
before and will have the effect of removing 
their pressure on farm prices. 

6. In 1953 and 1954 the Department of Ag- 
riculture bought 225 million pounds of beef, 
representing almost a million head of cattle, 
to stabilize beef prices, 

7. The present administration has made 
the strongest effort in history for research to 
find new uses for farm products. 

8. The present administration has made 
the strongest efforts in history to help fafm- 
ers sell their crops abroad. 

A special division has been set up in the 
Agriculture Department to work out an im- 
proved export program. Government trade 
missions haye been sent throughout the 
world to seli American agricultural products. 
In some instances price adjustments have 
been made to meet world levels. Research 
has been undertaken in both marketing and 
utilization of farm products abroad. Con- 
gress has passed legislation which will make 
foreign trade in agricultural products easier 
by authorizing currency convertibility, bar- 
tering agreements, and other means of using 
surplus commodities. As a result of these 
efforts, tobacco, grains, cotton, dairy prod- 
ucts, fats, and oils are moving in increasing 
quantities into foreign trade rather than 
warehouses. Robert Owen, a Kentuckian, is 
head of the Tobacco Branch in the Foreign 
Agriculture Service. 

DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION 


Upon the domestic side, the situation is 
favorable and there is ground for optimism. 
In 1953 and 1954, following the end of the 
Korean war, there has been unemployment in 
some areas, although not as great as in 1949. 
At the same time, because of the honest and 
sound financial policies of the administra- 
tion, total national income, wages, total em- 
ployment, construction, and savings are the 
highest in history, Our population, now 160 
million, is increasing at the rate of 244 mil- 
lion a year. Food consumption is high, and 
beef consumption the highest in history. If 
the honest economic measures this adminis- 
tration has begun are continued, our growing 
population and food consumption will use 
our farm production. 

I have pointed out these basic facts to 
emphasize that this administration is doing 
the things that are needed, to place agricul- 
ture on a sound peacetime basis. 

Now I want to talk to you about price 
supports, because there is a great deal of 
misunderstanding about this question. 

PRICE SUPPORTS 

In the first place, I think it should be 
made clear that during the war most crops 
were selling above their price supports and 
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many crops which had no price supports 
Were selling at high prices. It must be 
remembered, too, that since 1951, although 
90-percent fixed supports have been in effect 
©n the basic crops at all times, farm prices 
declined. These two facts show that while 
Price supports are needed to put a floor 
under farm prices, price supports will not 
Alone assure high prices for farm products. 
As have sald before, the real problem is to 
und markets for farm crops. 

At the close of the recent Congress, Senate 
bill 3052 was passed, amending the perma- 
nent price-support law. Price supports cn 
five basic farm crops—corn, wheat, cotton, 
Tice, and peanuts—were fixed on a fiexible 
basis, ranging from 82 ½ percent to 90 per- 
Cent of parity, as the Secretary of Agriculture 
May decide. The support price for milk 
Products was fixed at 75 percent to 90 per- 
dent of parity, The old permanent rate for 
the basic crops was 75 percent to 90 percent. 

I want my record on price suports to be 
absolutely clear. In 1948 I introduced the 
&mendment which passed, which gave to- 

for the first time in history a perma- 
Nent 90 percent of parity support price. 
year, in 1953, I introduced Senate bill 
2578 to continue the support of the five 
Other basic crops—corn, wheat, cotton, rice, 
and peanuts—at 90 percent for an additional 
2-year period. In the session of Congress 
Just ended, I voted for every amendment to 
Maintain support prices at 80 percent of 
Parity. I have supported, and voted for 90 
Percent support prices because I believe that 
in this period of adjustment after war, farm 
income should be supported and protected. 
That is my position now. 

Nevertheless, many misrepresentations 
and untruths about price supports are being 
Continually made and told to farmers. The 
chief untruth told farmers, is that flexible 
Supports—or sliding scale supports, as they 
Call them—is a Republican plan, one adopted 
for the first time by the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. This is not true. The ex&ct 
Opposite is the truth. Flexible supports first 
became a part of the agricultural Jaw in 1938 
under the administration of President Roose- 
Velt and they have remained the law ever 
since that time. What has really happened 
ie that from time to time, the percentage 
of support has been increased. These are 
the true facts: 

1. From 1938 until the, beginning of World 
War I, six basic crops—corn, wheat, tobacco, 
cotton, rice, and peanuts—were supported 
at 52 to 75 percent of parity, a flexible scale. 

2. At the beginning of World War II, to 
encourage production, support prices on 

crops were raised to 90 percent tem- 
Porarily, but to return to the old flexible 
Scale of 52 percent to 75 percent on Decem- 
cember 31, 1948. 

3. In 1948, upon recommendation of Pres- 
ident Truman, who asked in a special mes- 
Sage for flexible supports, a Republican 
Congress raised permanent price supports 
trom a level of 52 percent to 75 percent to a 
level of 60 percent to 90 percent of parity. 
The vote in the Senate for passage of the 
Tarm bill was 79 to 3. The two Kentucky 
Senators at that time, Senators Barkley 
and Corn. voted for the bill which estab- 
shed flexible supports from 60 percent to 
80 percent on five basic commodities and 90 
percent on tobacco. 

4. In 1949, under the administration of 
President Truman, a Democratic Congress 
continued permanent flexible price supports, 
raising the level to a range of 75 percent to 90 
percent. 

5. The recent Congress raised the level of 
permanent supports from 82 ½ percent to 90 
percent, the highest level of permanent sup- 
ports since 1938. I point out this fact be- 
cause of the misrepresentations that have 
been made and because there are many who 
do not know that since 1938, permanent 
supports for the basic crops have been flex- 
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wle and the 90 percent support has been 
only upon a temporary basis, This has been 
true under both Republican and Democratic 
administrations. What was done in the last 
session of the Congress was to fix the per- 
manent supports at 8214 percent to 90 per- 
cent, the highest in history, and remove the 
temporary 90 percent supports on five basic 
crops on January 1, 1955. This administra- 
tion has supported all the basic crops at 90 
percent of parity during 1953 and 1954. 


TOBACCO 


To those of my own farmers in Kentucky 
who will ask about tobacco, I am happy to 
say that the permanent 90 percent support 
prices for tobacco were not changed and re- 
main in full force and effect. Tobacco is 
one of the six basic commodities, But un- 
like corn, wheat, cotton, rice, and peanuts, 
the support price of tobacco is fixed by law 
at 90 percent of parity on a permanent basis. 
Prior to 1948, its permanent support price 
was 52-75 percent and its temporary price 
90 percent. 

In 1948, I introduced in the Senate an 
amendment to the basic Agricultural Act 
requiring that tobacco be supported at 90 
percent of parity on a permanent basis. 
The amendment was passed by the Congress 
and became law. In his message to the 
Congress on January 11, 1954, President 
Eisenhower recommended the maintenance 
of permanent 90 percent support prices for 
tobacco, saying: 

“Tobacco farmers have demonstrated 
their ability to hold production in line with 
demand at the su price without loss 
to the Government. The relatively small 
acreage of tobacco and the limited areas to 
which it is adapfed have made production 
control easier than for other > 

“The level of support to cooperators is 
90 percent of the parity price in any year 
in which marketing quotas are in effect. 

“It is recommended that the tobacco pro- 
gram be continued in its present form.” 

Tobacco is a relatively small crop com- 
pared to corn, wheat, and cotton. Its mar- 
ket is limited to a few major tobacco com- 
panies. Tobacco farmers have cooperated 
in the control] of production. During the 
time that it has been supported, the Gov- 
ernment has not suffered any loss of money 
because of its support. On the contrary, 
in its total operation since 1933, the Gov- 
ernment has profited in the sum of $i,- 
884,565 through its support operations, ac- 
cording to the reports of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

During the course of the debate on the 
farm bill, in response to my questions, the 
distinguished chairman of the Senate Com- 
mitee on Agriculture, Senator AIKEN, and 
other members of the committee, stated that 
it was the unanimous opinion of the com- 
mittee that the support price for tobacco 
should be maintained at 90 percent of parity 
in accordance with the amendment which I 
first introduced in 1948. 

The amendment which I introduced in 
1948, and which has been the law since that 
time, maintaining permanent support prices 
for tobacco at 90 percent of parity, has 
brought millions of dollars to Kentucky 
tobacco growers and the growers of other 
States. For the past 2 years, I urged the 
Department of Agriculture and the Presi- 
dent to recommend to the Congress the con- 
tinuance of permanent 90 percent supports 
for tobacco. They did this, and I am glad 
that I have again been able to help our 
Kentucky tobacco growers. Tobacco prices 
in 1953 were the highest in history. This 
administration has helped to increase burley 
tobacco exports, and I am sure that tobac- 
co prices will be good again this year. 

FARM PROGRAMS AND FARM APPROPRIATIONS 

The charge has been made, without any 


supporting facts, that the present adminis- 
tration would cut farm programs and farm 
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appropriations. Again, what are the true 
facts? r 

First, every farm program has been main- 
tained, strengthened and placed on a basis 
to provide more permanent benefits to 
farmers. Research, and export programs 
have been strengthened. 

Second, the facts show that the level of 
agricultural appropriations has remained 
about the same since the close of World 
War II. whatever party has been in power. 
In 1953, the present Congress appropriated 
$718 million for agriculture. This year, 1954, 
we appropriated $724 million. Appropria- 
tions for different programs remain about 
the same. The largest 2-year appropriation 
in history for loans for REA was in 1947 and 
1948. In these past 2 years, 1953 and 1954, 
$412.5 million has been appropriated for 
REA loans to local cooperatives. The REA 
has moved quickly to loan the funds, and 
today has the lowest backlog of applications 
in history. The agricultural stabilization 
and conservation program, formerly known 
as the PMA program, the Soil Conservation 
Service, FHA, the Extension Service, and all 
the farm-credit agencies, have received ade- 
quate appropriations, The administration 
has spent in these 2 years more than 66.7 
billion to support farm prices, the largest 
sum in all history. 

I know that no farmer and no farm mother 
wants a program that will only succeed 
through war. We cannot build an honest 
and moral prosperity on war and the blood- 
shed of the young men and the young farm- 
ers of the Nation. 


I am sure that the record which T have 
given above shows that this administration 
is earnestly and honestly striving to build 
a farm program that will work in peace. It 
is succeeding. The administration will com- 
plete a sound program for peace, if the farm- 
ers will give it a chance and their coop- 
eration. 

It has been a matter of great pride to me 
that I have been able to work and strive for 
the farmers of Kentucky and the Nation. I 
believe that they deserve and must have a 
fair share of the Nation's income; living op- 
portunities in roads, schools, electric power, 
hospital, and health facilities equal to city 
population; and full opportunity for the ad- 
vancement of their children. For no group 
of our people are more energetic, reliable, 
and patriotic than the farm families of 
America. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


Upon the recommendation of President 
Elsenhower, the Congress passed into law a 
new and better social security program. Un- 
der the new law. more than 3!% million 
farmers and their families will receive social- 
security protection. The new law has a spe- 
cial provision to make it easier for low-in- 
come farm operators to compute their net 
earnings. In addition, special- provision is 
made for approximately 1½ million farm- 
workers so that they too can have this pro- 
tection, 


Atomic Energy Chairman Defends 
Hunter Vote Position 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
it has recently come to my attention 
that one of my esteemed colleagues, 
Hon. OAKLEY HUNTER, of California, has 
been unjustly criticized by the press in 
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his area for voting for the House version 
-of the atomic energy revision bill. 

Ordinarily, I would not take it upon 
myself to rush to the defense of the 
gentleman from California because I 
know that he is well able to protect him- 
self against such unfair attacks. How- 
ever, it seems that another member of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
Representative MELVIN PRICE, of Illinois, 
has seen fit to take a hand in the situa- 
tion from the seemingly authoritative 
position of one, as he puts it, who is 
familiar with this legislation. 

In the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for Au- 
gust 20, 1954, Mr. Price had caused to be 
reprinted an editorial from the Fresno 
Bee, one of the McClatchy newspapers, 
which denounces Mr. HUNTER’s vote for 
the House version of the atomic energy 
revision bill as “imperiling public power 
and as a vote against the welfare of his 
region.”. The editorial inferentially 
mentions Mr. Hunter's denial of the 
newspaper's interpretation, and Mr. 
Price observes that he believes the gen- 
tleman from California is mistaken.” 

I should like to point out, Mr. Speaker, 

that I am chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy and that I also 
am familiar with the legislation which 
Mr. Hunter wisely supported with his 
vote. ‘ 

And I want to go on record unquali- 
fiedly as stating that Mr. HUNTER in sup- 
porting the House version of the atomic 
energy revision bill, did not vote against 
public power nor did he vote against the 
best interests of his district. Quite the 
contrary, he voted in the best interest of 
the people of his district, of the United 
States, and of the free world. In effect, 
he voted for a revolution in the Ameri- 
can standard of living by unshackling 
the atom from the out-dated restrictions 
which the advocates of Government 
monopoly had allowed to remain in 
force. 

Further, let me emphasize that public 
power was never involved in the ques- 
tion of revising the atomié energy law 
except insomuch as some groups tried 
to involve it for their own political pur- 
poses. Mr. Hunter was absolutely cor- 
rect when he stated: 

The atomic energy bill is not a power bill. 
It ig a bill to agvance research and develop- 
ment in ald of the art of making atomic 
machines or of using atomic fuel for the 
generation of power. It was not the inten- 
tion of the framers of this legislation to turn 
the Atomic Energy Commission into a fed- 
erally sponsored commercial electric power 
generating agency. The Atomic Energy 
Commission is basically a development and 
regulatory agency. Its only production is in 
connection with weapons. 


Richmond, Va.: Rich Both in History and 


ia the Knowledge of Its History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


~ OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, in his 
justly famous speech at the Mosque Au- 
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ditorium in Richmond, Va., on Septem- 
ber 20, 1952, Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson 
paid high tribute to a city rich both in 
history and in the knowledge of its 
history. 

Regarding the rich and deep cultural 
tradition of the South, he said: 

The task of striking off the shackles of 
the South begun by Woodrow Wilson (born 
in Staunton, Va.) has brought you to your 
rightful place in the Union, not as a matter 
of charity, not as a sectional matter, but be- 
cause a happy, purposeful people in a strong, 
prosperous country is the democratic goal. 
The Southern States, too, it seems to me, 
have played a large part in liberating men's 
creative energies and reaching these goals. 

Everywhere this liberation of man's powers 
during the Democratic decades has brilliantly 
succeeded, but nowhere has its success been 
more marked than in the South. Here has 
come the richest flowering of a great region 
our Nation has witnessed. A new vitality 
and creative energy is apparent in every as- 
pect of southern culture, material, intel- 
lectual, and spiritual. Your colleges are 
crowded. There is a keen interest in the arts. 

Some years ago a famous American critic 
gaid that the South was the wasteland of 
the mind. Yet at that very moment, I am 
told, so many of your housewives had 
novels simmering with the soup—among 
them Gone With the Wind—that many hus- 
bands had to wait for supper. And men— 
in an effort perhaps to keep up with their 
women, among them your own Ellen Glas- 
gow—were writing books and plays, too. So 
it was that the Nobel prize for literature 
came to the Mississippian, William Faulk- 
ner; a prize that he accepted in an exalted 
address, extolling the unconquerable spirit 
of man. 

If this means much to the Nation, it also, 
I am sure, means much to you. Your way 
has often been hard. Yet you have always 
held that civilization is something more 


than the bending of the resources of nature 


to the uses of man. Man cannot live with- 
cut bread, but his spirit cannot live by 
bread alone. 


Among the many institutions through 
which the government of the Old Do- 
minion serves its people is the Virginia 
Museum of Fine Arts. This museum and 
the New Jersey State Museum are two 
of the leading museums of the country. 
Both receive support by their respective 
States and play a major role in the cul- 
tural life of the citizens of their State. 
Both are outstanding instruments of 
public education. 

In the following article from the July 
1954 issue of the fine magazine State 
Government, published monthly in Chi- 
cago by the Council of State Govern- 
ments, Martha H. Newell, until recently 
public information head of the Virginia 
Museum, tells how it came into being, 
indicates the scope of private and pub- 
lic grants for it, and describes what it is 
today. 

The House Education and Labor Sub- 
committee on Arts Foundations and 
Commissions recently held hearings on 
the bills before the 83d Congress to es- 
tablism an American National Arts Act 
as a national war memorial. Some 10 
Members of the House and 6 Members of 
the Senate joined in sponsoring this 
Plan for a national war memorial. 
These bills reflect the concern and hope 
of their sponsors that institutions simi- 
lar to the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts 
and the New Jersey State Museum will 
be developed in each of the 48 States to 
serve the needs of the people, 
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The article follows: 
THE VIRGINIA MUSEUM or FINE Arts 
(By Martha H. Newell) 


In the Commonwealth of Virginia, often 
described as “that gracious, old State where 
the past still lives on,” there is a vigorous 
movement under way which defies precedent. 
and is so solidly built on the future that 
one wonders whether a more contemporary 
description of Virginia would be “that pro- 
gressive State where the people own their 
art museum.” The people of Virginia, by 
successfully combining public and private 
interests, have created a unique institution, 
America’s first State art museum. Tue re- 
markable growth of the Virginia Museum 
during the 18 years of Its existence now has 
made it necessary to construct a new wing 
of the headquarters building in Richmond. 
Scheduled for a fall 1954 opening, the new 
wing will triple its gallery space and cultural 
potential. 

The history and development of this State 
museum is a tribute to the Commonwealth 
of Virginia and to its citizens. 

After the Civil War, the South struggled 
through a long and painful period of re- 
covery. There was precious little money to 
be spent in recapturing the artistic advan- 
tages destroyed by the conflict. However, in 
other sections of the country, some fortunate 
citizens were assembling vast financial em- 
pires which, happily, often found expression 
in civic art centers, as those in Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago, and Omaha. 

In 1919, Judge John Barton Payne, for 
years national chairman of the American 
Red Cross, and for a time Secretary of the 
Interior during Woodrow Wilson's Presi- 
dency, presented a collection of paintings to 
his native State. Since there was no suitable 
State building for this gift, the paintings 
were placed in “Battle Abbey,” a Confederate 
museum in Richmond. 

By 1930 the incoming Governor, John Gar- 
land Pollard, observed that art gifts to the 
State were gradually being accumulated, and 
he determined that some adequate provision 
for their preservation and exhibition should 
be made. Remembering the interest of Judge 
Payne in promoting art in Virginia, Governor 
Pollard discussed the problem with the judge, 
who expressed his willingness to give $100,000 
toward the construction of a building if the 
State would match the sum. The General 
Assembly accepted the conditional gift, but 
with the coming of the depression, it was 
unable to appropriate money for the pro- 
posed building. Governor Pollard then 
undertook to raise the required amount 
through private citizens. By December 1933 
this had been done. With Judge Payne's 
gift met by a like amount, and with the ald 
of a Federal grant of $77,500, construction 
was begun. 

The following spring the general assembly 
approved an act defining and providing for 
the management, control, maintenance, and 
operation of the new Virginia Museum, Full 
power and authority over it were vested in a 
board of trustees of 23 of the originators 
and donors; 4 ex officio members, the Gov- 
ernor and the Lieutenant Governor of Vir- 
ginia, the speaker of the house of delegates 
and the mayor of the city of Richmond. 
The board of trustees was authorized to 
appoint a director for the museum, and the 
staf. State funds were allocated to supply 
Salaries and building upkeep. 

In April 1935 the Governor of Virginia, 
George C. Peery, recognizing the progress 
toward completion of the bullding, stated in 
the Four Arts magazine: 

“I am happy to observe that the Virginia 
Museum of Fine Arts is nearing completion, 
and to know that the eminent board of di- 
rectors of the museum are taking careful and 
well-considered steps toward launching it in 
the not so distant future. We are watching 
the birth of a monumental Virginia Institu- 
tion, the existence of which has been the 
desire and effort of many Virginians for over 
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a hundred and fifty years, The realization 
Of this desire in the fine building now being 
constructed wil stand as a noble and fitting 
monument to the public-spirited Virginians 
Or today who are making the institution a 
reality, 

“The very remarkable fact about this nas- 
cent institution is that it took practical form 

the midst of a most acute depression. It 
is true also that this depression has concen- 
ted thought on the necessary increase of 
leisure time, that science, invention, and the 
machine have brought to our people. What 
could be more appropriate, therefore, than 
that the depression which emphasized lei- 
Sure, should also provide the means whereby 

t same leisure may be most beautifully 
Spent? Practically, the museum will fulfill 
& need, both as a necessary addition to the 
Plant and buildings of the State, and as the 
answer to the lack of such an organization 
Of proven-merit among the institutions of 
Virginia. As a State building, it will house 
© accumulating art treasures that have 
continuously accruing to Virginia. As 
an institution, it will study, represent and 
Preserve the artistic culture of the Common- 
Wealth and will foster the love, practice, and 
Understanding of art and beauty for the 
People of the State.“ 

With a dedicatory reception, attended by 

tate and national Officials, the Virginia Mu- 
seum was turned over to its board of trustees 
on October 26, 1935. Thousands of guests 
Came to inspect the fine, mansionlike build- 

During the next few months, the mu- 
zeum staff installed the State's art treasures 

Preparation for the first exhibition. The 
formal inaugural opening took place on Jan- 
Uary 16, 1936, with Judge John Barton Payne's 
gift of 53 paintings, which had been the im- 
Petus of the museum's birth, on exhibition. 

Through the years, and particularly dur- 
ing the period from 1949 to 1953, under the 
leadership of Director Leslie Cheek, Jr., the 

nia Museum has become a major instru- 
ment of public education throughout the 
State. As set forth in the establishing act, 
its purpose is “to promote throughout the 
onwealth education in the realm of 
art and * * to receive and administer 
Stets.“ It is important to note that all 
art collections are the result of private gifts 
or endowment funds for additional pur- 
chases. The many activities of the museum, 
in Richmond and elsewhere in the State, are 
financed by dues from members. Member- 
ship is open to all who care to join. 

The museum's program has been designed 
to meet its special functions: to serve the 
art needs of the State to which it belongs, 
simultaneously with the art needs of the city 
in which it is located. 

Its statewide activities are invested in a 
vast program called State services, under 
the supervision of Mrs. Muriel B. Christison, 
&ssociate director of collections and educa- 
tion. The backbone of the State services 
Plan is group membership, which allows any 
club, library, museum, or soclety interested 
in the visual arts to become a group mem- 
ber of the museum by paying a $10 fee. 

entitles the group to a full and, in most 
Cases, free use of the impressive State serv- 
ices, Although any and all groups in Vir- 
Sinia are invited to make use of the serv- 
ices, it is more beneficial if advantage is 
taken of the group-membership privileges. 

Traveling exhibitions presented under the 
®uspices of the museum's State services are 
Or five types: Special rental exhibitions, ex- 
hibition loan library, circulating slide sets, 

and filmstrips, and the artmobile— 
America's first art gallery on wheels. 

Special rental exhibitions—sections of 
major loan exhibitions held at the museum 
in Richmond—are circulated in the State 
for a limited time only, because many of 
the original art objects are the property of 
other museums or private owners, or are 
from the Virginia Museum's permanent col- 
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lection. Because of their size, these ex- 
hibitions usually travel in the museum van 
to the exhibitor who has requested them. 

Exhibition loan library sets are composed 
principally of flat-mounted material, boxed 
for easy shipping. At present 60 of these 
displays are available. They cover a variety 
of fields, such as architecture and furnish- 
ings, crafts and design, historic backgrounds 
of contemporary art, the graphic arts, paint- 
ing, sculpture, and photography. 

The slide sets are colorful, educational aids, 
accompanied by explanatory material. The 
films and filmstrips include series on the 
history of art, on American art, and on special 
individual topics. 

The artmobile is the newest and most elab- 
orate part of the State services program. 
It is a maximum-sized trailer truck, specially 
designed and built as a traveling art gallery, 
and it takes original objects of art to every 
community in Virginia on a planned itin- 
erary. The artmobile’s present exhibition 
comprises 16 paintings loaned from the Wal- 
ter P. Chrysler collection of Dutch masters 
of the 16th and 17th centuries. Financial 
support for the artmobile came from many 
sources. Miller & Rhoads, a Richmond de- 
partment store, gave the trailer; Mrs. Alfred 
I. duPont and Mr. John Lee Pratt, museum 
trustees, gave funds for educational mate- 
rials and the purchase of the truck, respec- 
tively. Funds for the first year tour were 
donated by the Virginia Federation of 
Women's Clubs, which assists further by ex- 
pediting the artmobile visits to each town. 
In all, the artmobile represents a $40,000 
investment. 

Other State services are found in the Vir- 
ginija Art Alliance, an organization of all 
group members of the museum. The alliance 
meets twice a year to exchange ideas and 
suggestions and to make comments and 
criticisms on the cultural health of the State, 

Through the generosity of an anonymous 
patron, the museum's statewide p 
yearly awards from 3 to 6 fellowships to aid 
young Virginians in the visual arts field. 
Training in colleges or professional schools 
in America or Europe is financed, and later 
stipends assist in the transition from edu- 
cation to practice. 

‘The museum also holds a biennial exhibi- 
tion of work by Virginia artists, open to any 
artist born or reared or living in the State. 
The work of five young Virginians was pur- 
chased for the museum's permanent collec- 
tion for the 14th Virginia Artists Exhibition, 
held last spring at the museum, when paint- 
ings, sculpture, ceramics, metalwork, and 
weaving by a total of 110 artists were chosen 
by a nationally known jury of 2 artists and 
a museum director. 

Virginians living in the Richmond area see 
still another side of their museum, 

From September to June temporary exhibi- 
tions open regularly. The range of subject 
matter is as the wide realm of visual art 
allows. During the 1953-54 season these 
exhibitions included Design in Scandinavia, 
a 700-object display of contemporary indus- 
trial design in the 4 Scandinavian countries. 
This international show made its debut at 
the Virginia museum and is now on a 4-year 
tour of the United States and Canada. 

Exhibitions are on view for about 6 weeks, 
and each opens with a gala Friday night pre- 
view. Special speakers, all experts in their 
field, are on hand to enlighten first-night 
audiences. Previews range from informal 
affairs, with the artist himself on the podium 
explaining, defending or discussing his work, 
to black-tie receptions, complete with re- 
freshments and photographers’ flashbulbs. 

Friday night is museum night not only for 
previews but for members who have taken 
advantage of free season tickets to the Rich- 
mond Film Society series or season tickets, 
free of charge, to the concerts given by the 
Richmond Chamber Music Society. < 
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For artist members of the museum there 
are Friday evening sketching sessions and, 
whenever possible, discussion groups high- 
lighted by the presence of visiting dignitaries 
in the art world. 

Believing that children need a very special 
place in any visual arts program, the museum 
has a Saturday workshop for children, There 
are 3 classes; the curriculum includes imag- 
inary trips to foreign lands, with an itinerary 
paralleling the nationalities represented in 
the permanent and temporary collections on 
view in the galleries. Color games, treasure 
hunts and blissful hours spent experimenting 
with crayons, pastels, watercolors and clay 
complete the program. 

Enjoying increased popularity each year is 
the loan library of paintings. To enable 
members to experiment with contemporary 
works of art in their homes before making 
purchases, the museum provides a loan sys- 
tem for paintings, prints, and sculpture. 
One or more objects may be borrowed for a 
period of 4 months; an insurance fee is the 
only cost. Largely by Virginia artists, the 
paintings range from highly original designs 
and abstractions—if the borrower has the 
courage—to landscapes of familiar Virginia 
mountain and seashore views, portraits, and 
still life, Often an entire family will turn up 
to consult, converse with the museum staff 
and finally carry off their choice. 

Advice concerning the conservation and 
repair of paintings also is available to mu- 
seum members, and many a Virginia ances- 
tor has benefited from the cleaning, restora- 
tion and revarnishing bestowed upon his 
portrait, 

Members of the museum are kept informed 
on coming events by a variety of publica- 
tions. A monthly bulletin brings a calendar 
as well as brief feature articles on paintings 
and biographies of personalities who par- 
ticipate in the museum's programs. For all 
special occasions, including important ex- 
hibition openings and receptions, invitations 
are mailed to remind members to come and 
bring their friends. Printed catalogs are 
issued for many exhibitions. These are sold 
at cost or, whenever possible, distributed 
free of charge. 

The original group of renaissance paint- 
ings from Judge John Barton Payne haa heen 
greatly expanded, chiefly by the gift of the 
Adolph D. and Wilkins C. Williams collec- 
tion, including works by such masters as 
Titian, Rubens, and Rembrandt. Nineteenth 
century painters are represented in gifts 
from the Geddes family of paintings by 
Corot, Diaz, and many works by Gari Melch- 
ers, on loan to the museum by Mrs. Melchers; 
this is in addition to her generous gift in 
1942 of the artist’s home, Belmont, near 
Fredericksburg. The T. Catesby Jones col- 
lection contains 80 modern European works, 
including paintings by Picasso, Lurcat, and 
Braque. Contemporary American paintings 
are added yearly by purchase. Important 
renaissance tapestries have been donated by 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur G. Glasgow, Mrs. Alfred 
I. duPont, Mrs. Arthur Kelly Evans, Mrs. 
Alisa Mellon Bruce, and Mrs. A. D. Williams, 
In the decorative arts, outstanding are the 
famed Russian jewelry collection, 
including the fabulous easter eggs given 
by Lillian Thomas Pratt, and fine 17th and 
18th century ceramics presented by Lady 
Nancy Astor and Mr. Charles B. Samuels. 
The present value of the museum and its 
collection is nearly $10 million, 

Concrete recognition of the Virginia 
Museum's place in the life of the Common- 
wealth is seen in the new wing, now under 
construction, for which the general as- 
sembly appropriated a total of $13 million. 
The State appropriation is augmented by 
91.5 million from private sources. 

The director, Mr. Cheek, who administers 
this large investment in Virginia’s cultural 
future, combines comprehensive knowledge 
of art, managerial acumen and his own 
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brand of refined showmanship. Old fash- 
ioned museum austerity has no place in 
Mr. Cheek's scheme of things. Before 
succeeding Thomas Colt, Jr., as director of 
the Virginia Museum in 1948, Mr. Cheek 
organized and directed the fine arts depart- 
ment of the College of Willlam and Mary, 
was director of the Baltimore Museum of 
Art and served in the Army as Assistant to 
the Director of Camouflage and Chief of the 
Army Camouflage School. After the war he 
was associate editor of Architectural Forum, 

“The pleasure of the arts must be made 
more available,” Mr. Cheek has said, “be- 
cause there's no point in having a statewide 
visual arts system with exhibitions, pro- 
grams, and traveling shows unless there's 
somebody to see them, enjoy them and want 
to see them again.” 

The accent is on enjoyment. With the 
opening of the new wing this October, 
Director Cheek is confident that the Virginia 
Museum, America's statewide art pioneer, 
will give to Virginians ever increasing en- 
joyment of the visual world about them. 


How Social Security Affects You 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, every man, 
woman, and child in the United States 
is affected by social security. All should 
be aware of their rights, privileges, and 
responsibilities under the program. 

From my mail and questions asked me 
personally, I realize that there is gross 
misinformation and lack of information 
regarding the social-security program. 
This is easily understandable, for this 
legislation has been changed many times 
in its history of 20 years, and the laws 
relating to it cover many pages in vari- 
ous volumes of statutes. 

On the following pages I am merely 
attempting to outline the many features 
of the program, and to highlight the 
many changes incorporated in the new 
law which was passed by the 83d Con- 
gress and signed by President Eisen- 
hower. 

The new law amends and extends so- 
cial-security benefits in many ways. The 
old-age and survivors insurance program 
now covers about 8 out of 10 of the Na- 
tion’s jobs. During the course of a year 
about 62 million people work in employ- 
ment or self-employment that is covered 
under the program. The new law ex- 
tends coverage to about 10 million addi- 
tional people who in the course of a year 
work in jobs that are not now covered. 
Coverage has been extended to self-em- 
ployed farm operators and certain self- 
employed professional groups, members 
of State and local government retirement 
systems—other than policemen and fire- 
men—additional farm workers and do- 
mestic workers, ministers and members 
of religious orders, most Federal em- 
ployees not covered by retirement sys- 
tems, and certain other smaller groups. 

The new law amends the method for 
computing the average monthly wage, 
on which benefits are based, and works 
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to the advantage of all insured persons. 
The new law also increases the maxi- 
mum amount of earnings considered for 
both tax and benefits purposes from 
$3,600 a year to $4,200 a year, effective 
January 1, 1955. 

The new law makes provisions for 
newly covered workers, who, if continu- 
ously engaged in employment after 1954, 
die or retire before they can meet the 
regular requirements for insured status. 
The law provides that a person is fully 
insured at the time of his death or the 
attainment of age 65, if all of the quar- 
ters elapsing after 1954 and up to that 
time are quarters of coverage, provided 
he has at least 6 quarters of coverage 
after 1954. 

Prior to enactment of the new law 
workers lost or suffered reduced social- 
security rights when they experienced 
periods of total disability before reach- 
ing retirement age. Unless the person 
was fully insured at the time of disable- 
ment, he sometimes lost his fully insured 
status when he reached retirement age 
because the entire period of his disabil- 
ity was included in the time which is 
the basis for determining his insured 
status. The new law provides a freeze 
of old-age and survivors insurance status 
during extended total disability. 

In social-security provisions you fre- 
quently come across references to “quar- 
ters of coverage.” A calendar quarter 
is a 3-month period beginning January 
1, April 1, July 1, or October 1. Thus 
the first quarter of any year is comprised 
of the months of January, February, and 
March; the second quarter is April, May, 
and June; the third is July, August, and 
September; and the final quarter is Oc- 
tober, November, and December. A 
quarter of coverage under the program 
is a quarter in which you were paid $50 
or more in wages—or in which you were 
credited with $100 or more in self-em- 
ployment income covered by the law. 

Some specific provisions under the so- 
cial-security program are as follows: 

Increased benefits: Under the new law 
all present recipients of retirement bene- 
fits will receive increases ranging from 
$5 to $13.50 per month. Benefits for 
dependents and survivors are increased 
proportionately. The benefit schedule 
for future retired workers is increased 
as much as $23.50 per month. 

Earnings limitations: The past law 
imposed a loss of benefits on annuitants 
under age 75 who earn more than $75 
a month in wage employment covered by 
the social-security-system, or more than 
$900 a year from self-employment. The 
new law changes this limitation to $1,200 
a year for both wage earners and self- 
employed, thus increasing the amount of 
allowable earnings and spreading earn- 
ings from seasonal employment over the 
year. For earnings above $1,200, one 
or more benefits would be withheld de- 
pending on the amount earned and the 
number of months worked. Earnings 
from any type of work, whether or not 
covered by social security, will be figured 
in applying the limitation. The age at 
which benefits are payable without re- 
gard to earnings is reduced from 75 to 72. 

Dropout: Your social-security benefit 
is based on your average earnings of past 
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years. The new law permits dropping 
out up to five of your lowest years, mak- 
ing your average earnings, and conse- 
quently your monthly benefit, larger. 

Tax rate: The present 2-percent tax 
rate on employees and employers remains 
the same under the new law, but the tax 
base is increased from $3,600 to $4,200 
annually. That means persons in cov- 
ered employment will pay 2 percent of 
their wages each year on the first $4,200. 
The law increases the future tax rates— 
previously scheduled to rise to 3% per- 
cent in 1970—to 3% percent in 1970 and 
to 4 percent for 1975 and thereafter. 
The self-employed pay 142 times the em- 
ployees’ rate. 

Disability freeze: In the computation 
of benefits, the new law will waive any 
period of more than 6 months during 
which the wage earner is totally disabled, 
provided he had been working regularly 
under social security before he became 
disabled. Otherwise these months of 
little or no income would reduce the av- 
erage monthly earnings and consequently 
the monthly benefit. 

Farmers: The self-employed farm op- 
erator will report his net income for 
social-security purposes by transferring 
the information from his income-tax re- 
turn to a simple supplementary form. 
If his net earnings from self-employment 
do not amount to as much as $400 or 
more in a given year, he pays no self- 
employment tax on such income and re- 
ceives no credit toward benefits. 

The special provisions for low-income 
farm operators is as follows: A self-em- 
ployed farm operator with gross income 
of not more than $1,800 in a year who 
reports his income tax on a cash basis 
could report, for credit toward benefits 
under old-age and survivors insurance, 
either his actual net earnings from farm 
self-employment, as determined on his 
income-tax return, or 50 percent of his 
gross income. If he elects to use the lat- 
ter option, he will be spared the neces- 
sity of keeping records of his expenses, 
computing depreciation, and so forth. 
Practically all farmers know their gross 
income and could apply the 50-percent 
rule. 

A farm operator whose gross income 
from self-employment is more than 
$1,800 will have to compute his net earn- 
ings. If his actual net earnings as com- 
puted are less than $900, he can, if he 
wishes, report $900; otherwise he will 
have to report his actual net. 

Rentals received in the form of crop 
shares, like other rentals from real es- 
tate, are excluded from gross income for 
social-security purposes. 

Farmworkers: Under the new law a 
farmworker will be covered in his work 
for any one employer if he receives cash 
wages of $100 or more in the year from 
that employer. This provision brings 
into the program about 2.1 million work- 
ers, while continuing to exclude those 
farm employees who are normally en- 
gaged in other activities and who do 
farmwork only in the peak-harvest 
periods. 

Farmworkers’ earnings will be reported 
annually. Therefore, provision must be 
made for converting annual earnings 
into quarters of coverage. Farmworkers 
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Will be given 1 quarter of coverage for 
annual earnings of more than $100 but 
than $200; 2 quarters of coverage 
for earnings amounting to $200 but less 
than $300; 3 quarters for earnings 
amounting to $300 but less than 8400: 
4 quarters of coverage for annual 
farnings amounting to $400 or more. 

Professional people: The new law ex- 
tends coverage to about 100,000 people 
Who during the course of the year are 
Self-employed in the practice of cer- 

professions—architects, engineers, 
accountants, and funeral directors. 
ese professional people will report 
their earnings for social-security pur- 
Poposes annually with their income-tax 
reports. 

Employees of State and local govern- 
ments: Prior to the new law State and 

government employees were cov- 
ered under voluntary agreements be- 
tween the individual States and the Fed- 
eral Government, excluding, however, 
employees who are in positions covered 
by a State or local retirement system. 
There are about 3.7 million employees 
in positions covered by State and local 
retirement systems in the course of a 
year. 

Under the new law a State can bring 
Members of a State or local retirement 
system — except policemen and firemen— 
Under its old-age and survivors insur- 
ance agreement provided that a refer- 
endum by secret written ballot is held 
among the members of the system, and 
that a majority of the members of the 
System who are eligible to vote in the 
referendum vote in favor of old-age and 
survivors insurance coverage. 

The law continues the previous exclu- 
Sion of approximately 200,000 police- 
men and firemen who are covered by a 
State or local retirement system. Po- 
licemen and firemen, because of the 
arduous nature of their work, have spe- 
cial provisions in their retirement sys- 
tems such as lower retirement ages, and 
feel it would be unwise to attempt to 
integrate these provisions with old-age 
and survivors insurance. 

In the past, employees whose posi- 
tions were covered by a retirement sys- 
tem but who were not themselves eli- 
gible for membership in the system re- 
ceived the same treatment as employees 
who were members of the retirement sys- 
tem. The new law provides for cover- 
ing these employees—other than police- 
men and firemen—without a referen- 
dum. 

The new law also provides for cover- 
ing without a referendum employees 
who could not be covered when their 
coverage group was covered because 
they were under a retirement system, 
but whose system was later dissolved by 
oe taken prior to enactment of this 

W. 

Teachers: The status of teachers in 
the State of Indiana regarding the new 
social-security legislation is somewhat 
different from that of the employees of 
municipal or local government. The 
teachers retirement system of Indiana 
is under the jurisdiction of the State 
government and cannot be changed ex- 
cept by the State legislature. 

‘These courses of action are possible by 
the Indiana legislature; 
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First. To authorize by law the taking 
of a referendum by the Indiana teachers 
whereby they could come under the so- 
cial-security system in addition to the 
present State teachers’ retirement sys- 
tem. 

Second. Take no action and in this 
case the Indiana teachers will not come 
under the social-security system. 

Third. Pass legislation whereby the 
Indiana teachers would have a combina- 
tion of social security and teachers’ re- 
tirement. 

Tt is doubtful if the third plan, to wit: 
That the State teachers’ retirement sys- 
tem be coordinated with the social-se- 
curity system would meet with favor 
as there is a considerable pride in the 
workings of the Indiana State teachers’ 
retirement system and past proposals to 
coordinate this xetzament system with 
the social-securi(y stem have never 
been very popular. Any coordinated sys- 
tem would still be completely independ- 
ent of the social-security system. 

There are, however, teachers who in 
exceptional cases cannot come under 
the Indiana teachers’ retirement. A plan 
may be worked out by the State whereby 
these teachers would be eligible to 
participate in the social-security system. 

Various colleges and universities in 
Indiana can participate in the social- 
security program by action of the insti- 
tution, together with a referendum by 
the members under the system. 

Any additional employment or self- 
employment under social security while 
engaged in teaching or after retiring 
from teaching can make a teacher eligi- 
ble to receive social-security benefits as 
well as his or her teachers’ retirement 
benefits. 

Domestic workers: This law covers all 
domestic workers who work in nonfarm 
private homes and who are paid $50 in 
cash wages by an employer in a calendar 
quarter. It would delete the unneces- 
sary and complicated requirement of the 
past, limiting the coverage of domestic 
workers to those who work for a single 
employer on 24 days during a calendar 
quarter. The simplified test of coverage 
for domestic services in private homes 
provided by the new law would cover, 
during the course of a year, about 200,- 
000 more household workers than does 
the present law. 

Ministers and members of religious 
orders: Ministers and members of religi- 
gious orders who have not taken a vow 
of poverty, whether self-employed or 
employees, may secure coverage by filing 
a certificate indicating their desire to be 
covered as self-employed persons. 
Christian Science practitioners may be 
covered on the same basis. In general, 
these people would have a 2-year option 
after coverage becomes available on 
January 1, 1955, or a 2-year option after 
the individual becomes a minister, mem- 
ber of a religious order, or practitioner, 
in which to elect coverage. 

Federal Government employees: The 
law extends coverage to approximately 
150,000 civilian employees of the Fed- 
eral Government and its instrumentali- 
ties who are not covered by retirement 
systems. 
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United States citizens employed 
abroad: The law makes old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance coverage possible, at 
the option of the employer, for about 
100,000 United States citizens who are 
employed outside of the United States 
by foreign subsidiaries of parent Ameri- 
can companies. 

Home workers: The law extends em- 
ployee coverage to about 100,000 addi- 
tional homeworkers. Homeworkers who 
have the status of employees under 
the usual common-law rules applicable 
in determining employer-employee rela- 
tionship have been covered since 1937. 
In addition, homeworkers who do not 
have employee status under the usual 
common-law rules are now covered as 
employees if they work according to 
specifications of the person for whom the 
work is done on materials or goods fur- 
nished by that person and required to be 
returned to him or his designee and if 
they are paid cash wages of $50 or more 
during a calendar quarter by a given 
employer. 

Railroad retirement: Railroad em- 
ployees now have some protection under 
the Social Security System, as well as 
under the Railroad Retirement System. 
Legislation was passed a few years ago 
which partially coordinated the two 
systems. 

Retirement age: There has been con- 
siderable interest in having the retire- 
ment age on social security lowered, and 
bills have been introduced to that effect. 
It has been pointed out that such lower- 
ing of retirement age might be especially 
beneficial in times of unemployment, and 
it would also be in harmony with some 
retirement plans which have fixed the 
retirement age at 60 years, such as the 
United Mine Workers system. However, 
the Ways and Means Committee did not 
recommend any change of retirement 
age this year. The matter will probably 
be given more study during the next ses- 
sion of Congress, 

Wives and widows: There was also leg- 
islation introduced to lower the age at 
which a widow would be eligible to begin 
drawing social-security benefits. How- 
ever, no change was made in the law re- 
garding the retirement age of a wife or 
widow. The law now provides that the 
widow, unless she has children under the 
age of 18, cannot begin drawing social- 
security benefits until she is 65, regard- 
less of the time that her husband was 
deceased. It has been pointed out that 
in many instances this has caused great 
suffering, as the widow has no means of 
livelihood until she reaches 65. There 
was also an effort made to lower the age 
at which the wife could begin drawing 
social-security benefits once her husband 
has begun drawing his. There was some 
precedent for consideration of this mat- 
ter in the recent railroad-retirement leg- 
islation which lowered to 60 the age at 
which a widow can draw railroad re- 
tirement. 

Legislation was introduced to change 
the amount drawn by the wife or widow 
under certain conditions. Under the 
present law if a husband is covered by 
social security, when his wife reaches 
the age of 65, she ordinarily receives an 
amount equal to one-half of the amount 
of her husband's benefits. Unless the 
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wife's separate entitlement for employ- 
ment and contributions under social se- 
curity is equal to more than half the 
amount that her husband is entitled to 
receive, she receives no extra payment 
for the contribution she has made. 
There was legislation introduced to 
change this situation, but no action was 
taken on it in this session of Congress. 

Self-employed: This phase of the law 
is misunderstood to a greater extent than 
any other provision. I have personally 
received inquiries from several people 
who were entitled to social-security ben- 
efits and were not aware of it. Two 
typical examples were brought to my 
attention recently. 

A man 74 years of age who had worked 
as an employee and contributed to the 
Social Security System 3 quarters was 
totally unaware that his later earnings 
of $800 per year sharpening lawnmowers 
entitled him to social-security coverage 
as self-employed. All he had to do was 
to file schedule C, of income tax re- 
turn form 1040, showing the amount 
that he had earned each year since he 
became self-employed since 1950, and 
pay the proper amount into the social- 
security system as a self-employed per- 
son. He was then entitled to draw social- 
security benefits. 

Another case was that of a school-bus 
driver, 65 years of age, who was not en- 
titled to draw social-security benefits as 
an employee of the school township be- 
cause the political subdivision for which 
he had rendered services had not entered 
into an agreement to have its employees 
covered. He was, however, entitled to 
social-security coverage as a self-em- 
ployed person. All that was necessary 
for him to do was to file schedule C 
of form 1040 showing his earnings as a 
self-employed person and paying his 
social-security tax as such. He is now 
drawing his  social-security benefits. 
There are many similar cases and each 
must be studied individually to see if it 
is covered by social security. 

Veterans: Iam anxious to explain just 
what credits for social security a veteran 
receives. I know of specific instances 
where veterans’ widows and children re- 
ceive social security and the only time 
the veteran was under social security was 
while he was in the Army. I would like 
to explain that as simply as possible. 

A social security wage credit of $160 is 
provided for each month of active mili- 
tary or naval service performed between 
September 16, 1940, and July 1, 1955. 
These credits count the same as earnings 
for covered work in determining whether 
a veteran is insured for old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefits, and in comput- 
ing the amount of the benefit. The 
credits may not be counted for social se- 
curity purposes, however, if a benefit 
based in whole or in part on the same 
period of military service is determined 
to be payable by a Federal agency 
other than the Veterans’ Administration. 

Any specific question regarding social 
security coverage can be answered at the 
field offices, which in the Seventh Dis- 
trict counties are as follows: 

Greene, Morgan, Monroe, and Owen: 
205 South Walnut Street, Bloomington. 

Daviess, Knox, and Martin: 204 La 
Plante Building, Vincennes. 
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Clay and Sullivan: Room 306, Post 
Office Building, Terre Haute. 

Johnson: 36 South Pennsylvania, In- 
dianapolis. 

Gibson: Courthouse, Fourth and Vice 
Streets, Evansville. 

I will also be happy to obtain any in- 
formation you need and work with you 
in any way I can if you will write me at 
my office: WILLIAM G. Bray, Member of 
Congress, Room 1017, New House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


Buying Out the Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
pleasure today to insert in the Recorp 
an essay entitled “Government in Busi- 
ness Versus Conservatism” by Dr. Rus- 
sell Kirk. It supports the idea of buy- 
ing out the Government where it is en- 
gaged in unconstitutional functions. He 
shows the evils that are inevitable in 
government the instant it goes beyond 
its true constitutional function of pro- 
tecting life and property. 

Dr. Kirk is one of our foremost 
scholars and was recently the author of 
a book entitled “The Conservative Mind” 
which attracted great attention as a 
scholarly development of the basic ten- 
ants of American society. Dr. Kirk's 
essay deals directly with the problem 
before the Congress of how to liquidate 
big paternalistic government so that we 
do not lose our liberty and moral in- 
tegrity. 

The essay follows: 

GOVERNMENT IN BUSINESS VERSUS 
CoNSERVATISM 
(By Russell Kirk, D. Litt.) 

In a popular magazine, recently, I noticed 
a reference to “the rich conservatives, the 
well-off liberals, and the poor laboring men.” 
This notion is nonsense. Some millionaires 
are fanatically radical, and some working- 
men are fiercely conservative, and the well- 
to-do may be anything under the sun. Con- 
servatism and liberalism and radicalism are 
states of mind, not of the pocketbook. 
Though the United States has been a Nation 
substantially conservative throughout most 
of its history, rich men have exerted less 
direct influence upon government in Amer- 
ica than almost anywhere else in the world. 
Conservative regimes are in power today in 
Britain, Germany, France, Italy, Japan, and 
many smaller states, though in none of 
these countries do the rich amount to more 
than 1 percent of the population. Conserva- 
tism, then, must be something more than 
mere anxiety to protect large incomes. 

Conservatism, indeed, is a word with an 
old and honorable meaning—but a meaning 
almost forgotten by Americans until recent 
years. Even nowadays, thouch there are a 
good many conservatives in both national 
and State politics, in neither major party do 
many leading politicians describe themselves 
as conservatives. Thus, paradoxically, the 
people of the United States became the chief 
conservative Nation of the world at the very 
time when they had ceased to call themselves 
conservatives at home. For a whole genera- 
tion, the word “Liberal” has been in fashion, 
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particularly in universities and among 
journalists. The liberal, in American par- 
lance, has been a person in love with con- 
stant change; often he has been influenced 
directly by the system of ideas called prag- 
matism and the writings of John Dewey: 
commonly the liberal has tended to despise 
the lessons of the past and to look forward 
confidently to an endless vista of material 
progress, in which the state will play a larger 
and larger role, and a general equality of 
condition will be enforced. But the shock 
of the First World War somewhat disturbed 
this complacency of the liberal; the rise of 
the totalitarian states and the coming of 
the Second World War shook this complacent 
liberalism to its foundations; and the spec- 
tacle of Soviet Russia, together with certain 
alarming indications of moral decay and 
political decline in most of the rest of the 
world, put an end to the popular ascendancy 
of liberalism. The Liberal Party of Britain 
was annihilated at the polls; in America, the 
words “liberal” and “liberalism,” formerly 
so commendatory, have become terms of 
derogation or suspicion, in many quarters. 
It is time, then, for people who know that 
they are not liberals or radicals to ask them- 
selves Just what they believe, and what they 
must call themselves. The traditional sys- 
tem of ideas opposed to liberalism and radi- 
calism is the conservative philosophy. Al- 
ready the words “conservative” and “con- 
servatism” are being employed as terms of 
praise in the popular press and by a good 
many serious thinkers, and books by con- 
servative writers are recelving an attention 
that they have been denied for decades. Be- 
fore long, party leaders probably will be 
describing their own programs as conserva- 
tive. In politics, as in physics or in law. it 
is scarcely possible to make any progress 
until you have defined your terms. What Is 
conservatism? Who are the conservatives? 

Aristotle was a conservative, and so was 
Cicero, and there have been intelligent con- 
servatives in every age. John Stuart Mill, a 
century ago, called conservatives “the stupid 
party.” But they have outlasted most of 
their enemies, and today the conservatives 
show a power of mind which is one of the few 
heartening aspects of the present decade. 
Modern conservatism, as a regular body of 
ideas, took form about the beginning of the 
French Revolution, when farseeing and 
patriotic men in Britain and America per- 
ceived that if humanity is to conserve the 
elements in civilization that make life worth 
living, some coherent philosophy must resist 
the leveling and destructive impulse of the 
fanatic revolutionaries. In England, the 
founder of true conservatism was Edmund 
Burke, whose Reflections on the Revolution 
in France turned the tide of British opinion, 
and influenced incalculably the leaders of 
men in the continent and in America. In the 
newly established United States, the Fathers 
of the Republic, conservative by instinct and 
by practical experience, were determined to 
shape constitutions which should guide their 
posterity in ways of enduring justice and 
freedom, The American War of Independ- 
ence had not been a real revolution, but 
rather a separation from England; the 
authors of the Federal Constitution had no 
desire to turn sociléty upside down. In their 
writings, particularly in the words of John 
Adams, we find a sober conservatism founded 
upon an understanding of history and 
human nature. The Constitution which they 
drew up has proved to be the most conserva- 
tive device in all history, 

Conservative leaders, ever since Burke and 
Adams, have subscribed to certain general 
ideas that we may set down, briefly, by way 
of definition. Conservatives distrust what 
Burke called “abstractions,” or absolute 
political dogmas divorced from particular 
circumstances. Nevertheless, they do believe 
in the existence of certain abiding truths 
which govern the conduct of human society. 
Perhaps the chief principles which have 
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characterized American conservative thought 
Are these: 

1. Men and nations are governed by moral 
laws; and those laws are ordained by à power 
that is more than human. Political problems 
at bottom, are moral and religious problems. 
An eternal chain of duty links the genera- 

that are dead, and the generation that 

is living now, and the generations yet to be 
We have no right, in our own brief 
€xistence, to alter irrevocably the shape of 
čociety, in contempt of our ancestors and of 
the rights of posterity. Politics is the art of 
apprehending and applying the justice which 

Superior to statutory law. 

2. Variety and uniformity are the great 
Gifts of truly civilized society. The uniform- 
ity and standardization of liberal and radi- 
dal planners would be the death of all real 
Vigor and freedom in existence—what 

jueville calls democratic despotism, a 
Monotonous and endless life-in-death, every 
man precisely like his neighbor—and, like 
8 of the Inferno, deprived forever 

pe. 

8. Justice, by definition, is the rendering to 
each man of the things which best suit his 
nature: it is not mere envious leveling. Civi- 

society requires orders and classes, divi- 
Sion of responsibility, and true leadership. 
A free society will endeavor, indeed, to af- 
ford to men of natural abilities every oppor- 
tunity to rise by their own efforts; but it will 
Tesist strenuously the radical delusion that 
exact equality of station and wealth bene- 
fits everyone, The only true equality is 
equality in the sight of God; all other at- 
tempts at leveling lead to despair. Society 
longs for just leadership; and if a people 
destroy natural distinctions among men, 
Presently some Bonaparte fills the vacuum— 
or worse than Bonaparte. 

4. Property and freedom are inseparably 
Connected; economic leveling is not economic 
Progress. If the ancient institution of pri- 
rate property is destroyed, liberty must go 
With it. Independence of action, freedom of 
Criticism, and representative government all 
are possible only in a society founded upon 
Private property. Conservatives value prop- 
erty for its own sake, of course; but they 
Value it even more because without it all 
men are at the mercy of an omnipotent 
State—in short, they are slaves. Freedom of 
Worship, of the mind, and of political organi- 
Zation all are dependent upon the survival 
Of private property. Sir Henry Maine's his- 
torical studies show how any higher civiliza- 
tion is the product, in large part, of the 
growth of several property. Unless we call 
Civilization a mistake, Paul Elmer More 
Writes, any attempt to ignore the rights of 
Property must produce general misery; “Se- 
Curity of property is the first and all-essen- 
tial duty of a civilized community.” Life 
is a primitive thing; we share it with the 
beasts; but property is the mark of man 
alone, the means of our elevation. 

5, The individual is foolish, but the species 
is wise; therefore we rely in most matters 
upon the wisdom of our ancestors. History 
is an immense stofehouse of knowledge. We 
Pay a decent respect to the moral traditions 
and ancient customs of mankind, knowing 
that men who ignore the past are con- 
demned to repeat it. The conservative dis- 
trusts the radical visionary and the planner 
Who would chop society into pieces and 
Mold it anew. The conservative appeals 
beyond the fickle opinion of the hour to 
What Chesterton called “the democracy of 
the dead”—that is, the considered Judg- 
ment of the wise men who died before our 
time, the experience of the race. Men must 
Put a control upon will and appetite, and 
Ought to feel humble before the vastness 
and antiquity of society. To presume that 
men can plan rationally the whole of exist- 
ence is to expose mankind to a terrible dan- 
ger from the collapse of existing institu- 
tions; for conservatives know most men to 
be governed more by emotion than by rea- 
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son. Tradition and custom and our consti- 
tutions of government provide checks upon 
men's anarchic impulses. 

6. The crying need of modern society is 
not collectivism, but true community. Men 
do not stand alone, as atoms of humanity— 
or, if they do, they do not stand for long. 
Men, as Aristotle knew, desire community. 
An arrogant and selfish individualism is 
nearly as dangerous as an oppressive collec- 
tivism—and such exaggerated selfishness, in- 
deed, may provoke the reaction of collectiv- 
ism. But conservatives do not elevate self- 
ishness to the condition of a virtue; nor do 
they surrender blindly to the fallacy that 
the only alternative to sterile individualism 
is stifling collectivism. The true conserva- 
tives believe in community in local govern- 
ment, in local and private associations, in 
the rights of the several States, in a sense of 
common interest among men engaged in 
common economic endeavors, in all those 
venerable ties which link man to man yol- 
untarily and beneficially; and which the 
collectivists, if they were to triumph, would 
destroy mercilessly, The conservatives know 
that the real instruments of community are 
church, voluntary associations, and estab- 
lished state and local bodies, not the Levia- 
than of the unitary nation-state. 

7. In the affairs of nations, the thinking 
conservatives seek always to remind Ameri- 
cans that their chief necessity is national 
humility. It is a law of politics, as well as 
of biology, that every living thing loves above 
all else—even above its own life—its distinct 
identity, which sets it off from all other 
things. If Americans try to remake all the 
nations of the world in their own image, they 
awaken this deep-seated resentment of any 
people against a power that would absorb 
their identity into the being of another. 
The conservative American, while never for- 
getting that he cannot ignore the part which 
Providence has ordained the United States 
to play in the modern world, is cautious in 
his expenditure of money and of advice 
abroad, Conservatives never tire of saying 
that America’s highest obligation in the af- 
fairs of nations Is to provide the example of 
a just, honest, dignified, and prospering 
state, a republic free and secure. 

8. Change and reform, the conservatives 
know, are not identical: political innovation 
is a destructive blaze more often than it is a 
torch of progress. All human institutions 
must alter, for slow change is the means 
of conserving society, as it is the means of 
renewing the human body. But the true 
statesman combines an ability to reform 
with a disposition to preserve. The Ameri- 
can conservatives endeavor to reconcile the 
growth and alteration essential to our com- 
plicated economy with the strength and 
wholesomeness of our moral and social tra- 
ditions. The conservatives see a stern Provi- 
dence at work in the affairs of men, and they 
try to lead Americans into courses con- 
sonant with the profound natural tendency 
of things, rather than presuming to sweep 
away all the good of existing society along 
with the evil which no society ever wholly 
eradicates. 

From the inception of the American Re- 
public, the spirit of conservatism has been 
strong among us; but it has not been con- 
fined to a single party, nor has it borne any 
close relationship to distinctions of wealth, 
occupation, and birth. Of the people whom 
we call conservative, some are physicians, 
and some locomotive engineers, and some 
professors, and some clerks, and some bank- 
ers, and some farmers, and some diemakers, 
and some soldiers. Often, however, Ameri- 
can conservatism has been instinctive, rather 
than reflective. The time is now upon us, 
it appears, when conservatives must think 
soberly and lucidly. It will not suffice simip- 
ly to express a vague opposition to collec- 
tivism H. at the same time, conservatives let 
the enemies òf traditional society obtain 
control over the instruments of political and 
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economic survival, and the media of direct- 
ing public opinion. Centralization, exten- 
sion of the economic functions of govern- 
ment, the increase of taxation and national 
debts, the decay of family life ańd local as- 


‘sociation, and the employment of formal 


schooling to enforce uniformity of charac- 
ter and opinion—these influences are at work 
among us with a dreadful power. We are 
beginning, perforce, to work our way back 
to the first principles of politics and ethics. 
The time ts perilously short, nevertheless. 
The conservative instinct of America, just 
now reawakening, must draw its vigor from 
every man and every woman who believes in 
enduring truth, in liberty under Jaw, and in 
the social arrangements essential to the 
maintenance of a just and free and tranquil 
Nation. 

Americans have more to conserve, prob- 
ably, than have any other modern people; 
and conseryative impulses are congenial to 
American character. We all are partners in 
the gigantic concern of American society, 
whether our material share in the national 
partnership is large or small; the man with 
the smallest portion has as much a right 
to that share as the man with the largest 
possessions has to what is his own. Corre- 
spondingly, we all have the duty of stand- 
ing by our common heritage of the Repub- 
lic, without envy or evasion. The majority 
of conservatives, in every country, always 
have been men of slender means and ob- 
scure station. These conservatives are not 
interested primarily in free competition or 
in the American standard of living, valuable 
though those possessions are. What gives 
the true conservative his strength in our 
time of troubles is his belief in a moral 
order which joins all classes in a common 
purpose, and through which men may live 
in justice and liberty. It is high time that 
the leaders of political conservatism began 
to speak in terms of ethics, of right and 
wrong. If they do so, they will find that 
they enjoy a free field, for their liberal and 
radical opponents are morally bankrupt in 
1954. 

“We are told that a workingman cannot 
be conservative,” Disraeli said in 1874, “be- 
cause he has nothing to conserve—he has 
neither land nor capital; as if there were 
not other things In the world as precious 
as land and capital.” The workingman, in 
free society, has liberty, security of person 
and home, equal protection by the laws, the 
right to the fruits of his own industry, and 
opportunity to do the best that is in him. 
“Surely these are privileges worthy of being 
preserved.“ And if that be the case, 
is it wonderful that the working classes 
are conservative?” Eighty years later, Dis- 
raelt's words ring true. The American work- 
ingman rarely is a true radical, and often 
he is a thorough conservative; and this is 
true also of a large part of the British work- 
ing classes. Conservative principles are not 
simply economic concepts, and they are not 
confined to a single class. They are in- 
tended to shelter the rights and the hopes 
of everyone in society, If we adhere to the 
wisdom of our ancestors and to venerable 
social institutions, Burke said in his over- 
powering reply to the radical Duke of Bed- 
ford, then we all are safe together, rich and 
poor, old and young, the powerful and the 
humble. But if we once sweep aside our 
established ways of living together and work- 
ing together, the way is opened for any 
Tuthless adventurer or knot of unscrupu- 
lous men to master society and plunder it 
lawlessly. Precisely this happened to France 
in Burke's time, and has happened in half 
the world in the 20th century. 

Conservatism, then, is not simply the con- 
cern of the people who have much property 
and influence; it is a social concept im- 
portant to everyone who desires equal jus- 
tice and personal freedom and all the 
lovable old ways of humanity. Conserva- 
tism is not simply a defense of capitalism. 
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(Capitalism, indeed, is a word coined by 
Karl Marx, intended from the beginning to 
create the im m that the only thing 
conservatives try to defend is vast accumu- 
lations of private capital.) The true con- 
servative does defend private enterprise 
stoutly; and one of the reasons why he de- 
fends it is that private enterprise is the 
only really satisfactory system of economic 
endeavor; but more than even this, he de- 
fends private enterprise as a means to an 
end. That end is a society just and free, 
in which each man has the right to what is 
his own, to what he inherits from his father, 
and to the rewards of his ability and in- 
dustry; a society which recognizes a moral 
order that governs every man, whatever his 
station; a society which cherishes variety 
and individuality, rising superior to the 
dreary plain of socialism, A conservative 
society enables men to be truly human per- 
sons, not mere specks in a collective tapioca- 
pudding society; it respects their dignity as 
persons—or, as Chesterton says, the right of 
every man to be “his potty little self.” 

As more and more people come to appre- 
hend the shocking injuries inflicted upon 
civilization by collectivistic systems in our 
century, it is no wonder that conservatism 
appears to be ground in every ele- 
ment of the American Nation. But the task 
before intelligent conservatives still is 
tremendous. Conservatism's most con- 
spicuous difficulty in our time is that the 
men who wish to preserve our old liberty 
and security are confronted by a crowd that 
has come to look upon society, vaguely, as 
a homogeneous mass of identical individ- 
uals, with indistinguishable abilities and 
needs, whose happiness may be secured by 
direction from above, through legislation or 
public-school indoctrination or State-di- 
rected economic en . To an appre- 
clable extent, both in domestic policy and 
in foreign affairs, the American Government 
has refiected this belief in recent years. 
Conservatives must teach humanity once 
more that the germ of public affections (in 
Burke's phrase) “is to love the little platoon 
we belong to in society.” If conservatives 
cannot redeem modern men from the sterile 
fallacies of collectivism, then a general 
misery, impoverishing to body and soul, im- 
pends over all western society—the collec- 
tivism that has deluged Europe east of the 
Elbe and the Austrian Alps, the collectivism 
(as George Orwell wrote) of “the stream- 
lined men who think in slogans and talk in 
bullets.” The prospect of this collectivism, 
affrighting the most stubborn liberals of the 
West, is the immediate impulse behind the 
revival of popular conservatism in the 
United States. 

Mere negative opposition, clutching in de- 
spair at what we still retain, but drifting 
with the current of affairs and offering no 
clear alternative to collectivism, is futile; 
and it is not true conservatism. Men who 
believe in justice and order and the old 
decencies must apply the general principles 
of conservative thought to the necessities of 
the hour. The effort is being made, although 
by too few, as yet. In the realm of the in- 
tellect, some of the most encouraging signs 
of this revival of a positive and courageous 
conservatism have been certain recent books: 
Mr. Richard Weaver's Ideas Have Conse- 
quences, reminding us that if our philosoph- 
ical postulates are mistaken, our actions will 
be disastrous; Dean R. A. Nisbet's The Quest 
for Community, describing how liberal pro- 
grams have failed to satisfy the deep-seated 
longings of human nature, and how an in- 
telligent conservatism can bring us back to 
real community; Mr. Clinton Rossiter's Seed- 
time of the Republic, examining the conser- 
vative foundations of American politics. 

In the realm of practical affairs, some men 
of high talent in the arts of government and 
of business have begun to turn their atten- 
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tion toward the formation of positive con- 
servative policies, in political and economic 
action, that will lead us away from the 
morass of collectivism. 

Among the most intelligent and detalled of 
these proposals is Mr. Charles E. Wilson’s plan 
for returning a great variety of economic 
enterprises, assumed by the Federal Govern- 
ment during the late war or earlier, to the 
private control which not only is the most 
efficient form of management, but—still more 
important—makes possible that diversity of 
ownership and that diffusion of property- 
holding which sustain free political institu- 
tions. Sale of governmentally owned manu- 
facturing facilities, transportation systems, 
service activities, and construction and main- 
tenance systems, at an economic price, to pri- 
vate corporations and individuals, would be 
the most important reversal of the drift 
toward a repressive collectivism which any 
nation has experienced in many years. This 
is conservatism intelligently applied to our 
present discontents. 

By ideas, good or bad, the destinies of na- 
tions are governed. Fraudulent and falla- 
cious ideas, in the ascendant over much of 
the world, have brought modern civilization 
close to destruction. The task for the con- 
servatives is to lead our nation, now, with a 
high reason and a high imagination. “Men 
of intemperate minds never can be free,” 
Burke wrote. “Their passions forge their 
fetters." Temperance, prudence, fortitude, 
and justice are the four massive pillars of 
conservatism, 


Appropriation Acts of the 83d Congress, 
2d Session—Part V 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am extending my remarks in con- 
tinuance of my report on the appro- 
priation acts of the 2d session of the 83d 
Congress, as follows: 


PUBLIC LAW 437 


H. R. 8779, Department of Agriculture and 
Farm Credit Appropriation Act 


A. Appropriates $723,683,150 for the Departmont of 
Agriculture for the fiseal year onding June 30, 1955. 
Continues antistrike provisions, 

B. Item: 

Agricultural Research Service: 
Salaries and expensos: 
Hoseare! 


Appropriation 


control 
Meat ins pectlon - 14, 325, 000 
Total, salaries and expenses 67, 367, 579 
Payments to States, tea 19, 453, 708 
Foot and mouth and other contagious 
TTPTTTCTCC0CTCCTCC0T0T0T0TTTT BS. 2. 134, 000 
1 PES SSE Riel a oe ee 1, 900, 000 


Total, Agricultural Research Service. 88,721, 237 
Extension Service: 


Payments to States, eto x 
Federal Extension Hur vioo-—- 2... $ S7 900 
Total, Extension Bervliess 43, 54 
Farmer Cooperative Ber vos. 1 805 
E 


Forest Service: 
Salaries and expenses: 
National forest protection and man- 


8 30, 
Fighting forest fires... econo 
Control of forest pests 4, 937, 500 
Forest research . . 6, 538, 100 

Total, salaries and expenses... 47,966, 20 
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H. R. 8779, Department of Agriculture and 
ppropriation 


Farm Credit A Act—Con. 
Appropriation 
Forest roads and trails $16, 000, 000 
Acquisition of land: 
Weeks Act 125, 000 
Special acts. (10, 000) 
State and private 699 


forestry t 
Cooperative range improvements. 
Total, Forest Ser vice 
Soil Conservation Service: 


Conservation oporat ions 59, 085, 671 
Watershed protection 5. 500,000 
Flood pre vention ; 482. 000 
Water conservation 
projects 480, 000 
os SR 


Total, Soll Conservation Service... 


Agricultural Marketing Service: 
Marketing Research and Service: 
Markoting research and agricul- 


72, 547, 671 
=——3 


tural estimates 10, 215, 000 

Marketing services 11, 575, 500 
Total, marketing research and 

service.. -<--<---- 21,700,500 


Payments to States, ete = Sat 
Repayment to Commodity Credit 
Cor „ 
eee 


Agricultural conservation program 
Foreign Agricuttural Service... 
Commodity Exchange Authority. 


Commodity Stabilization Service: 
Agricultural adjustment programs 
POR AC era nonesenin pcecsans caucus s 


Total, Commodity Stabilization 


pen 
Rural 

aries and expenses 
Farmers’ Home Ad 


and enen „4 500, 000 
Office of Solicitor... 2.00, 000 
Office of Secretary... - 2,080,000 
OMce of Information.. 1, 196, 000 
C ˙ü PU 650. 


Total, titte T, rogular activities. . 723, 351, 050 
Title III, special activities 331, 500 


Total approprifitions................ 723, 683, 150 
PUBLIC LAW 458 


H. R. 8873, Department of Defense Appro- 
priation Act 


A. Appropriates $28,800,125,486 for military functions 
administered by the Department of Defense for tho 
fiscal year onding June 30, 1955, Limits cost of family 
quarters for military personnel and provides for school- 
ing of dependents of such personnel, Directs the Sec- 
retary of Defense to assist American small businoss to 
participate equitably in the furnishing of commodities 
and services financed with funds appropriated here- 
under. Oontinues antistrike provisions, Roquires the 
= of domestic food, clothing, cotton or wool, if possible, 
when 

B. Item: 


TITLE [NATIONAL SECURITY TRAINING COMMIASION 
Appropriations 
$55, 000 


ess 


Salaries and expenses aan 


TITLE 1—OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Salaries and ex enge sss 00 

Oflice of Public Information... * 500, 000 
Total, title 11—Ofice of Secretary 

of MOD snip tap K 12, 750, 000. 

= 


TITLE I11—INTERSERVICE ACTIVITIES 


A e OEE SA EE ESAERA 7, 680, 000 
Construction of ships, MSTS__. — 50. 000, 000 
Contingencies. ._..-....--..-..- 2 40, 000, 000 
Emergency lund.. 2 25, 000, 000 
KRotired Pay pee: KI E - 404,500,000 
Court of Military Appeals 320, 000 
Total, title III Interser vice activi- 
— Se Re ——— 527, 500, 000 


TITLE IV—DEPARTMENT OF TK ARMY 


Military personnol. ...................-. 4, 150, 479, 000 

Maintenance and oporationn -- 2, 705, 722, 986 

3 construction, Army Hesorve 
arc 


15, 000, 000 
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H. R. 8873, Department of Defense Appro- 
priation Act—Continued 


TITLE IV—DErARTMENT OF THE ARMY—continued 


R Appropriation 
Serve personnel requirements. 3800. 000, 000 
Army National Guard 218. £30, 000 


and development 2 pp 345, 000, 000 


Nationa) Board for Promotion of Rifle 
4 Die m 9-0 4si senate 100, 000 
laska Communication System: Oper- 


ation and maintenance 4, 25. 000 


7, 619. 006, 985 


TITLE VY—DEYFARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Military personnel, Navy 2 — 2,417,000, 000 
Military personnel, Naval Reserve... 8, 100, 000 
Navy Personnel, general cen n.a 75, 030, 000 
Hitary personnel, Marine Corps 612, 180, wu 
vonne arine Cor} 
eee eee 16, 750, 000 
Marine Corps troops and fucitives. 167, 94, 500 
Marine Corps procurement 129, 974, 000 
It and facilities. ....-...-..- - _ THU, ROG, S500 
and related procurement. — 1,973, . 0% 
Ships and facilities. BIN, AST, 000 
“Mstruction of ships (1948-51 progmms)_ 7, 600, 
Shipbuilding and conversion (1952-55 
n NIAE E NE E 1, 042, 400, 000 
Ordnance and tacliites ------ 457, 438, 000 
© ce for new construction O 
ton of contract authorizatiun) 


Medical care. 
Civi enginecring. 
Military construc’ 


icewide supply and finance... 
Service ide operutions.......---.---.--- 104, 570, 000 


Naval petroleum reserves (transfer 
authority In 185) -e.as enier annn J. 575, 000 
1, tte V— rtment of the 
oats Jucaoues rte ä 9. 712. K. 00 


TITLE VI—DEFARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Atrersft and reluted procurement... 2, 760,000, 000 
Major procurement other than alreruft.. 674. 364, 000 


urch and development, nm... 418,070, 000 
Maintenance and operations, 3, 502. 792; 000 
Military personnel 3, 358, 704, 000 
Reserve personnel. 2%, 000, 000 
Air National Guard 160, 000, 000 

Ungencies N. 000, 000 
Total, tithe VI Department of the 

Ale Forts ig eis A PE 927, 930, 000 
Total appropriations, titles I, II, 

PEE a AG, a A OA EA 800, 125, 486 


American Ideal Courses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, here is a 
letter I would like to share with my col- 
leagues from Mr. Place: 

Jury 25, 1954. 
Hon. RaP W. Gwinn, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN G winx: An over- 
Whelming majority of Americans are loyal 
and patriotic, and the very thought of an 
atheistic Communist dictatorship regiment- 
ing all mankind as yes men to a political boss 
demanding obedience to his decrees rather 
than to God's will and Christ's teachings is 
repugnant to them. 

Unfortunately, however, the task of expos- 
ing Communist activities in our midst has 
been neglected by many citizens, and not 
enough Americans have countered fraudu- 
Jent Communist propaganda by acclaiming 
the blessings and privileges guaranteed to 
them by our Constitution. 

In our approach to the problem of com- 
munism, perhaps, the tendency has been to 


` 
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“accentuate the negative and eliminate the 
positive,” 

Generally the evils of communism have 
been played up in the headlines and articles 
in the press considerably more than the vir- 
tues of Americanism. 

While it is true that we cannot combat 
communism intelligently unless we know 
what it is and what its objectives and 
methods are, it is also a fact that Americans 
must be thoroughly familiar with the basic 
concepts of our form of government and way 
of life, as set forth in the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the Bill of Rights, the Constitu- 
tion, and other historic documents, in order 
that they and their children may intelli- 
gently guard and defend those basic con- 
cepts (which are the antithesis of Marxist 
principles) : 

Here in the Nation's Capital, the Washing- 
ton Board of Trade, composed of approxi- 
mately 6,000 business and professional men, 
takes a positive approach to preserving 
American Überties and freedom through the 
maintenance and support of its American 
ideals committee. This committee is not 
new. It was formed some years ago to “con- 
sider methods of inculcating in uninformed 
residents an understanding of and a regard 
for traditional American principles of Goy- 
ernment.” 

Without fanfare, the American ideals com- 
mittee has been performing a valuable serv- 
ice to the District of Columbia and to the 
Nation for a number of years. 

It has been my privilege to serve as chair- 
man of the American ideals committee dur- 
ing 1953-54 during the administration of 
Harry L. Merrick, an advertising executive, 
who, together with Liaison Director E. K. 
Morris, president of the Federal Storage Co., 
inspired to committee to unprecedented ac- 
tivity. 

Ý wish to report to you on the programs 
of this committee because I sincerely be- 


„lleve that is a pilot operation which could 


benefit our Nation tremendously if the busi- 
nessmen in communities throughout the 
land instituted a similar committee either 
in the local chamber of commerce or board 
of trade, or any other existing civic-minded 
organization of business and professional 
men. 

It is conceivable to me that American 
ideals committees in every city, town, and 
hamlet throughout America could mean the 
difference between saving and losing our pre- 
cious heritage. The hour is late but not 
too late. 

The organization plan of the American 
ideals committee this year was designed to 
give every one of the 60 members a job or 
jobs to do, - 

Therefore, nine subcommittees were set up 
under the chairmanship of capable business 
and professional men with the special back- 
ground and talents for this assignments, as 
follows: 

Americanization, under W. Gilbert Dent, 
Jr., of the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co. This subcommittee worked closely with 
the Americanization School of the District 
of Columbia and its administrative prin- 
cipal, James T. Gallahorn, and participated 
in welcoming new citizens at regularly spon- 
sored receptions inaugurated last February 
by the Women's Bar Association of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 

Internal security, under Julius N. Cahn, 
counsel of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations. This subcommittee obtained ex- 
perts from Senate and House investigating 
committees as speakers, and also prepared 
bibliographies and other material for increas~ 
ing knowledge of the security problem and 
steps being taken to meet it. 

Special projects, under W. Jeffries 
Chewning, Jr., Hamilton National Bank. 
Through this subcommittee, arrangements 
were made for board of trade representation 
in such civic and patriotic events as the 
observance of the birthday anniversaries of 
Abraham Lincoln, Thomas Jefferson, and 
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Maj. Pierre L Enfant. sponsored by the Mili- 
tary Order of the Loyal Legion, the Sons 
of the American Revolution, and the Co- 
lumbia Historical Society, respectively. On 
July 16, the color guard composed of Ameri- 
can ideals committee members, participated 
in the patriotic services held in conjunction 
with Recognition of District of Columbia 
Flag Day, sponsored by the District Commis- 
sioners and a citizens’ committee. 

Awards, under James E. Palmer, Jr., at- 
torney who served until recently in the De- 
partment of Justice for many years. It was 
the policy of this subcommittee to recom- 
mend citations from the committee and 
awards of recognition from the board of 
trade to Americans rendering an important 
service in advancing American ideals. Those 
so honored included John Jay Daly, journal- 
ist and author of the Toast to the Flag, fa- 
miliar to millions of Americans; Willard Ed- 
wards, Journalist; Hon. Jennings Randolph, 
a former Member of Congress now serving 
on the American ideals committee in recog- 
nition of extensive public speaking endeav- 
ors on behalf of keeping America strong; 
David Lawrence, editor and columnist who 
has been a relentless foe of communism. 
Other awards were given to the sponsors of 
the WTOP television series, I Led Three 
Lives, based on the experiences of Herbert 
Philbrick, .counterspy for the FBI, and to - 
the American Security & Trust Co., for con- 
ducting a newspaper advertising campaign 
portraying the advantages and accomplish- 
ments of the American free enterprise sys- 
tem. 

National defense, under Col. John V. 
Hinkel, public relations consultant. This 
committee arranged a luncheon in conjunc- 
tion with the 29th celebration of National 
Defense Week (February 12-22) with the 
Reserve Officers Associaation and other 
groups. Awards were made to the outstand- 
ing enlisted reservists of all services of the 
metropolitan area. 

Speakers, under J. R. Pat Gorman, trade 
association attorney. Principal function 
of this committee was to recommend and 
sometimes supply speakers to patriotic and 
civic groups as well as for schools, radio, and 
television. Mr. Gorman personally gave 
many*flannel board talks on American Ideals 
in cities throughout the country. 

Publications, under James D. Owens, of 
D. N. Owens & Co., Inc, This subcommittee 
not only collected publications and prints for 
committee files but also for distribution to 
committee members to keep them informed. 

Public relations, under Edward R. Place, 
public relations consultant, working closely 
with the public relations staff of the Board 
of Trade, as well as communications media, 

Reception, under Soterios Nicholson, at- 
torney. Purpose of this subcommittee was 
to welcome new members and develop cor- 
dial relations among all members as well as 
esprit de corps. 

Fred L. Dixon, of Folger, Nolan & Co., ren- 
dered valuable service cooperating on the 
Your Federal Government at Work project 
with Charles T. Lloyd, its director, at Amerie 
can University, 

Upon the recommendation of the Ameri- 
can Ideals Committee, the board of trade en- 
dorsed legislation since enacted Into law to 
revise the Pledge of Allegiance by the ad- 
dition of the two words “under God.“ fol- 
lowing the words, “one Nation” and pre- 
ceding the word “indivisible.” The revised 
pledge was consistently used at committee 
functions. 

Sixteen major events featured the year's 
program of the American Ideals Committee, 
as follows: 

September 1: Eighth Annual National 
Conference on Citizenship at the Statler 
Hotel. 


September 2: Organization meeting at the 
Burlington Hotel. 

October 3: Joint award luncheon at the 
Burlington Hotel with American Public Re- 
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lations Association (citations to John Jay 
Daly and Willard Edwards). 

November 4: Award luncheon meeting at 
the United States Capitol (citation to David 
Lawrence). 

November 5: Guided tour of FBI exhibits. 

December 6: Award luncheon at the Bur- 
lington Hotel (citation to the Honorable Jen- 
nings Randolph). 

January 7; Joint award luncheon meeting 
of the Sertoma Club at the New Colonial 
Hotel (citation to the National Brewing Co. 
and Sertoma American Way of Life Award to 
Herbert Philbrick). 

February 8: Lincoln Day ceremonies (rep- 
resented by color guard and in wreath-lay- 
ing). 

a 9: National Defense Week award 
luncheon at Burlington Hotel, with military 
and naval affairs committee and the Re- 
eerve Officers Association (ROA certificates 
of merit awarded). 

March 10: Business and planning lunch- 
eon at the University Club. 

April 11: Patriots’ Day award luncheon 
meeting at the Burlington Hotel with the 
military and naval affairs committees and 
Massachusetts State Society (certificate of 
recognition to the American Security and 
Trust Co.). 

April 12: Jefferson Day ceremonies (repre- 
sented by color guard and in wreath lay- 
ing). 

May 13: Americanization School luncheon, 
participation in student assembly and tour 
of classrooms (certificate of recognition to 
Americanization School). 

May 14: Joint luncheon meeting with cul- 
tural development committee at the Ral- 
eigh Hotel to honor Dr. H. Paul Caemmerer, 
retiring Secretary and administrative officer 
of the Commission of Fine Arts. 

June 15: Business meeting for review and 
planning at the University Club. 

July 16: “Recognition of District of Colum- 
bia Flag Day” at the District Building( repre- 
sented by color guard). 

On August 2, the American Ideals Com- 
mittee will be represented by a color guard 
at the exercises at the tomb of Maj. Pierre 
L'Enfant at the Lee Mansion. 

The committee participated in the tele- 
yision programs A Free Man Faces Commu- 
nism (WMAL-TV) and I Led Three Lives 
(WTOP-TV) and judged an essay contest 
based on student editor interviews with Her- 
bert Philbrick. 

Speakers, not previously mentioned, who 
addressed the committee during the past 
year include Maj. Gen. Bonner Fellers, United 
States Army, retired; War Correspondent 
Jim Lucas; Robert Kunzig, counsel of the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities; 
Benjamin Mandell, research director of the 
Jenner Subcommittee on Internal Security; 
Adm. Leland Lovette, United States: Navy, 
retired, director of public relations of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars; Karl Baarslag, 
research director of Senator McCarrny’'s 
Government Operations Committee. 

Working in the open and with full pub- 
licity, business promoting American ideals 
enjoy a tremendous advantage over sub- 
versive groups, which, of necessity, must 
operate underground and strive to avoid 
publicity. 

Washington businessmen know that they 
cannot relax, however, in promotion of Amer- 
ican ideals, especially among our youth, be- 
cause there has come into their hands re- 
cently copies of a 23-page pamphlet which 
is entitled “The American Way to Jobs— 
Peace, Democracy Draft Program of the 
Communist Party.” One such pamphlet was 
mailed to a recent college graduate and was 
postmarked College Park, Md. 

The Communists are typically deceitful in 
publicizing the title, "The American Way.” 

The writer is president of the Sertoma Club 
of Washington, D. C., and knows that the 
American way program has been carried on 
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for several years by Sertoma International, 
and features distribution of copies of the 
Declaration of Independence to school chil- 
dren; recognition of outstanding Americans 
through presentation to them of the Ser- 
toma American Way of Life award; celebra- 
tion of American Way Day in communities; 
singing the national anthem at sports events; 
selling freedom with the flannelboard before 
audiences of all kinds. 

Nearly a dozen members of the board of 
trade American ideals committee were among 
the charter officers and members of the Ser- 
toma Club of Washington, D. C., illustrating 
how business and professional men spread 
the gospel of Americanism to all the organi- 
zations to which they belong if influenced in 
the right way. 

In closing, may I point out that one large 
American company, Food Machinery & Chem- 
ical Corp., working with Stanford Research 
Institute and Stanford University Press, has 
tried out a new kind of employee program 
called the American ideals course. This pro- 
gram was created in response to requests 
from employees for more information on the 
why and how of our economy, and consists 
of a series of lectures with films. 

Multiply the Washington Board of Trade's 
American ideals committee and American 
ideals courses all over America, and I believe 
that we can cast away all fears of commu- 
nism and socialism making any headway in 
the United States of America. 

Sincerely yours, 
ED wann R. PLACE, 
Chairman, American Ideals Committee, 


= Washington Board of Trade. 


Biennial Report to Citizens of the Fifth 
Congressional District of Connecticut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, it 
has been my custom in the past four 
sessions of Congress to make a report to 
the people of the Fifth Connecticut Dis- 
trict at the end of each session, This 
condensed summary deals with major 
legislation that has been passed by Con- 
gress, and my own participation in this 
legislation, as well as other personal 
activities which had a direct bearing on 
the people I represent in our Nation's 
Capital. 

The President, in his state of the Union 
message, outlined in general terms what 
he was to propose more specifically in 
later stages as his program. The Presi- 
dent thus demonstrated from the very 
beginning that he comprehended the 
problems confronting the Nation and the 
whole world and proposed logical and 
down-to-earth solutions. The major 
portion of this program emerged from 
Congress without serious or damaging 
alterations. 


The President's legislative program 
constituted 64 proposals, and Congress, 
in cooperation with the administration, 
attained the very high batting average 
of 0.828. This percentage is far greater 
than any for prior Congresses in modern 
history. It is evident from this fact that 
the President and the Republican Con- 
gress worked in concert and harmony 
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for the general welfare of the Nation. 
This has been a Congress of constructive 
achievement. 

The end of the fighting in Korea in 
July of 1953 fulfilled the promise made 
by the President in his campaign for 
election. The President and Congress 
kept faith with the American people 
and brought an end to the burdens and 
sufferings which were largely being borne 
by us. Here was an example of decision 
contrasted to indecision by the previous 
administration. In the first year of this 
administration, peace came to the world 
and we were ready to chart a course 
which involved no bloodshed and no loss 
of American lives. From then on, we 
seized the initiative in world affairs from 
Soviet Russia, and have maintained it. 
We are the bulwark of the free Western 
World and the hope to which subjugated 
peoples in totalitarian nations cling for 
survival. . 

Civil rights has been the subject of 
demagoguery for so long that it seemed 
impossible to accomplish anything sub- 
stantial in this area. Yet, quietly and 
effectively, the Republican administra- 
tion has done more to break down the 
dividing line between differing groups of 
Americans that has been done since the 
days of Abraham Lincoln. The color of 
one’s skin, his race or national origin is 
not a criterion for judgment but rather 
we are rapidly approaching the proposi- 
tion that man shall be judged by his 
ability alone. This is due, in large meas- 
ure, to the outlawing of segregation in 
our school systems, the integration of 
men and women in our military forces, 
and the appointment of Negroes to posi- 
tions of great responsibility in govern- 
ment. 

The economic planners, who had con- 
trolled the course of government for so 
long, brought the encroachment of the 
Federal Government into all types of 
business enterprises. We found, upon 
taking office, that the Government was 
roasting coffee, making ice cream, manu- 
facturing paint, maintaining shipping 
facilities, and otherwise engaging in 
many other practices which very ob- 
viously should be a part of our private 
economic system 

This situation has been corrected and 
already billions of dollars have accrued 
to the Government through the sale of 
many of these operations. The business 
ventures stripped of government subsidy 
are now tax paying members of the 
national community. This program is a 
continuing one, and it is expected that 
the amount which will revert to the Fed- 
eral Treasury will approximate $40 
billion. 

A vigorous campaign to rid the Gov- 
ernment of potential subversives was 
instituted and has been strengthened by 
the passage of legislation by the Con- 
gress. The Communists who had found 
it convenient to bore from within are 
now Stripped of positions of influence in 
the Government and are being dealt 
with in a judicious manner by our 
courts. The Communist Party, as such, 
will no longer have the rights and privi- 
leges of a political party, and other 
enactments assure that the Government 
may protect itself through adequate 
espionage and sabotage laws. In addi- 
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tion, peacetime spying has become a 
Crime to the same degree as treasonous 
activities in time of war. To assure the 
effectiveness of congressional investiga- 
tions involving subversives, immunity 
from self-incrimination can now be ex- 
tended so that spies and traitors may 
no longer take refuge in evasion or 
Silence, 

The mess“ exists no longer in Wash- 
ington. Honesty and integrity are the 
Tule rather than the exception, These 
homely American virtues have become 
Part of the accepted rules of procedure 
in Government. There has been a 
housecleaning of those who sought to 
make Government their private prey for 
Nefarious schemes and undertakings. 

Energetic- investigations by congres- 
sional committees in the internal reve- 
nue and housing fields have brought 
about correction of inadequate legisla- 

on. 

A 20-year attempt to bring into being 
American participation in the St. Law- 
Tence seaway has been realized. ‘This 
Will broaden the economic frontiers of 
America and strengthen the bonds of 
friendship between us and our Canadian 
neighbor to the north. 

The so-called tidelands dispute has 
been ended after several years of bicker- 

The rights of the several States 
involved, to the marginal lands off their 
Coastlines, had a far deeper meaning 
than the oil reserves which figured so 
Prominently in the debate. Under this 
Statute, Connecticut, for instance, is 
assured that there will be no Federal 
interference with the harbor facilities, 
oyster beds, and other valuable proper- 
ties on the coast of our State. 

A monumental accomplishment of this 
Congress has been the first complete re- 
Vision of our tax laws in decades. 
Through the modernization of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code, savings of $7.4 bil- 
lion in taxes came to the American peo- 
Ple. This is certainly one facet of Gov- 
ernment which directly affects each and 
every one of us, and will be dealt with 
at greater length later in this report. 

It is appropriate that I hereafter dis- 
Cuss in some detail the most significant 
legislative actions of the 83d Congress. 

ATOMIC ENERGY 


This subject occupies a prominent 
Place in this report because of my assign- 
ment to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy and my chairmanship of its Sub- 
committee on Security. I consider my- 
Self to be partially responsible for the 
Outstanding record of this Congress in 
the atomic field. 

Through major revisions of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946, we not only fulfilled 
Republican Party pledges but opened 
this Nation’s vast nuclear potential both 
for defense and peaceful purposes. 

Basically, the secrecy provisions are 
modified to permit disclosure of suffi- 
cient information to our allies so that 
their armed forces may be trained in the 
use of the latest atomic weapons. Sec- 
ondly, the changes make possible the de- 
velopment of a domestic nuclear power 
industry and allow for the pooling of 
atomic resources and knowledge so that 
our friends and allies may share with 
us the peacetime benefits of atomic 
research, 
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One of the most satisfactory and im- 
portant results of this bill is the avenue 
it opens for American private industry 
to put its skill to work developing spe- 
cial applications of atomic energy in 
commerce, agriculture, and medicine. 
‘This conforms to the American principle 
of private enterprise and initiative to 
which—at long last—the policy of our 
country is directing itself. 

This was no easy task as we were ham- 
strung by a small group of self-appointed 
Democrat guardians of Government mo- 
nopoly. But in the end, the atomic re- 
vision program sailed through by a re- 
sounding vote. It represents a tribute to 
the drive and leadership of the President 
and the administration, and I am proud 
of my part in the formulation of this 
bill 


In the administrative field, the most 
important international development in 
the area of atomic energy in the post- 
war era was President Eisenhower's plan 
for the pooling of information and 
know-how by the nations of the world. 
His grasp of the initiative has assured 
us of the cooperation of many countries 
in the peacetime use of atomic power, 
and has enhanced the possibilities of an 
effective free-world coalition to a great 
degree. The fulfillment of this proposal 
will result in the economic betterment 
of all nations and counteract very thor- 
oughly the Soviet propaganda line that 
our efforts in atomic and nuclear energy 
are directed toward destruction. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 


My membership on the House Armed 
Services Committee makes me particu- 
larly aware of the need for maximum 
defense and security of our country. 
The times in which we live make neces- 
sary the maintenance of a strong mili- 
tary force devoted to the protection of 
our citizens against any potential ag- 
gressor. 

During the 83d Congress and because 
of the very special knowledge of the 
President and this administration, there 
has been a radical overhaul of the Na- 
tion’s defense structure. The results 
add up to a highly maneuverable Army, 
Navy, and Air Force capable of react- 
ing instantly in an emergency. There 
are now specific lines of policy in our 
national defense program arrived at 
after careful deliberation and constitut- 
ing decisions aimed to meet changing 
conditions. These include, first, a mili- 
tary force geared to the indefinite fu- 
ture, well-rounded, highly trained, and 
superbly equipped with the best mate- 
rial and weapons our technology can 
produce; second, the integration of 
atomic and other newly developed weap- 
ons into the Armed Forces; third, the 
establishment of an Air Force Academy 
comparable to West Point and Annapo- 
lis; fourth, bringing into balance our 
resources and commitments, our mili- 
tary capabilities and our foreign policies 
and obligations, so that any position our 
Government takes can be backed up by 
strength in being. 

All of this has been accomplished with 
due regard for the abilities of our citi- 
zens to pay a fair share for our na- 
tional defense. We have not subordi- 
nated the economic well-being of our 
Nation to military inefficiencies and 
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waste. Continuation of these policies 
will result in increased strength at a 
far lower cost than has heretofore been 
Possible. 

NATIONAL ECONOMY 

The 83d Congress saw 1953 end up as 
the most prosperous year in the Nation’s 
history. Evidence is accumulating that 
1954 will measure up as another year of 
sound business and plenty. Inflation 
has been halted. For the housewife, 
wage earner, and producer this is good 
news and part of the change the Amer- 
ican people voted for when the Republi- 
can Congress and the President were 
handed the reins of government in 1952. 

The Republican administration pro- 
vided an area development program to 
work with the States and communities 
in searching for new industries. Under 
the Office of Defense Mobilization, sur- 
plus labor regions were helped by tax 
amortization benefits and assistance 
was given to local firms in obtaining 
Government contracts. A permanent 
agency was created—the Small Business 
Administration—solely responsible for 
the job of aiding small business. 

As Republicans, we have tackled our 
economic future without crisis, and have 
made a good start toward a better to- 
morrow for all our people, 

TAXES 

The outstanding change in the fiscal 
policy of the United States is the fact 
that the overall tax-cut program will 
leave an additional $7.4 billion in the 
pockets of the American people. This 
tax cut would have been impossible 
without savings effected by the Republi- 
can administration. The history of the 
United States records no such relief to 
the American taxpayer for any pre- 
vious year. It influences for good the 
prosperity and well-being of millions 
of Americans and thousands of busi- 
ness enterprises. What makes this fiscal 
achievement even more remarkable is 
the fact that in the face of returning 
$7.4 billion to the American people by 
these tax cuts, we expect the cost of the 
Federal Government for the next fiscal 
year to be less than any other prior to 
World War II. This budget reduction 
represents a savings of $125,580,000 to 
the taxpayers of Connecticut. 

The tax-revision bill of 1954 was the 
greatest economic undertaking of any 
single Congress. It resulted in the first 
complete overhauling of our revenue laws 
in 75 years. This act alone will save the 
American taxpayers $1.4 billion. Mil- 
lions of people who are retired or living 
on pensions; people who have heavy 
medical bills; working people with de- 
pendents; farmers who are concerned 
about soil-conservation costs; working 
widows and widowers with dependent 
children; people who have heretofore 
suffered double taxation of their divi- 
dends—all these become the beneficiaries 
under the new tax law. 

The one welcome change which must 
be evident to all citizens is the complete 
repeal or reduction of the so-called nui- 
sance taxes in the excise fleld. The 
everyday services you use and items you 
purchase were classified as “luxuries” 
and subject to taxation on that basis. 
About one billion dollars will be retained 
in the pockets of our people through re- 
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ductions of the Federal tax on transpor- 
tation, cosmetics, movie admissions, tele- 
phone calls and telegrams, as well as 
numerous other items in common use. 

And this is only the beginning. There 
is still work to do in cutting spending 
and balancing the budget. But we are 
on the way to a bright future, and the 
largest tax saving in history is but one 
step in that direction. 

I am extremely proud of the role I 
played in this Congress to assist my fel- 
low citizens in keeping for themselves a 
greater share of their earnings, The 
combination of reduced taxes and a 
severe cut in Federal spending makes 
this possible. 

VETERANS AND SERVICEMEN 


The principles of sound business which 
we applied to the defense dollar were 
found to be effective also in their appli- 
cation to the Veterans’ Administration 
dollar. Here, we sought and found the 
opportunity to get more for our money 
by lowering administrative costs and re- 
taining the largest portion of the money 
appropriated for the benefit of veterans 
and their dependents. It was thus pos- 
sible to amplify and increase veterans’ 
benefits without excessive expenditures, 

Action taken by the Congress and the 
Republican administration includes pro- 
vision for a 5-percent increase in com- 
pensation for service-connected disabled 
veterans, survivors, and dependents; ex- 
tension of the act authorizing depend- 
ency allotments; continuation of the 
Missing Persons Act to July 1, 1955, to 
help the families of Korean servicemen 
missing in action; extension for 1 year of 
the time limit for initiating training un- 
der the GI bill of rights for veterans of 
the Korean conflict; and simplification 
of veterans’ life-insurance policies with 
better protection. 

There are many other enlargements of 
the veterans’ program—all of which 
showed sound judgment, respect, and 
gratitude for those who bore the brunt 
of battle. 

LABOR 

A strong national economy is the first 
desire of the laboring man and women. 
This is so because the person who lives 
by his wage-earning ability is the first 
and most seriously injured by economic 
dislocation. 

Perhaps no greater benefit has accrued 
to our working people than the stability 
which has been evidenced in our econ- 
omy for the past 2 years. 1953 and 1954 
are certain to be the most prosperous 
peacetime years of our history. Wages 
are high, strikes are few, and a more 
pleasant relationship exists between la- 
bor and management. 

The working force of our Nation totals 
over 60 millions, and our national income 
is extremely high. For the first time in 
40 years inflation has been halted and 
our dollars retain their purchasing 
power. 

It was the intention of the President 
to effect needed revisions of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. It was my feeling also that 
this action was essential to augment the 
welfare of the American workingman. 
Unfortunately, a willful majority in the 
Senate, composed almost entirely of 
Democrats, thwarted the desire of this 
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administration for the revisions which 
had been sought. Conservative Demo- 
crats and the so-called liberal wing of 
that party united for vastly different 
reasons to kill the changes which had 
been recommended. 

Notwithstanding this setback, there 
were several accomplishments in the field 
of labor relations, including such enact- 
ments as extended coverage under the 
unemployment compensation program; 
improved system of vocational rehabili- 
tation for the physically disabled and 
handicapped; liberalized benefits under 
the Railroad Retirement Act; and 
strengthening of the State unemploy- 
ment tax systems, 

AGRICULTURE 


After extensive hearings and long de- 
bate on the floor of both Houses, the 
agriculture bill providing flexible price 
supports of 82.5 to 90 percent of parity 
on basic crops was passed. This is a 
start toward giving back to our farmers 
some of the economic freedom taken 
from them by previous administrations 
through the rigid high price support 
policy. 

Other enactments by the administra- 
tion and Congress to help the farmer 
were measures to move surplus farm 
products from storage to the table of 
the consumer; off-farm and on-farm 
grain storage was substantially increased 
so that price-support operations could 
be rendered more workable; REA loan 
funds were extended; conservation work 
on soil, water, and forest was intensified; 
there was assistance to drought-stricken 
farmers; cotton farms were aided; agri- 
cultural research expanded; and the De- 
partment of Agriculture was reorganized 
to give farmers better service and to cut 
down overhead so that a greater portion 
of Agriculture Department appropria- 
tions will directly benefit farmers, 

SOCIAL SECURITY, HEALTH, AND WELFARE 


As Republicans, we can look with 
pride on the positive action taken in 
this fleld. The liberalization of the So- 
cial Security Act is perhaps the major 
achievement. 

Coverage under this act was broad- 
ened, adding 10 million citizens to the 
eligibility rolls who were not previously 
covered. This list includes farmhands, 
domestic, and self-employed workers. 
The new act also increases benefits for 
the more than 6 million people now en- 
titled to and drawing benefits. 

Moreover, the Republican Congress 
and administration extended aid for 
school construction; authorized the Of- 
fice of Education to cooperate in research 
and surveys looking to general improve- 
ments in our educational system; grant- 
ed Federal money to the States to help 
build diagnostic and treatment centers, 
rehabilitation facilities, and nursing 
homes; expansion of the vocational re- 
habilitation plan; increased the power of 
the Food and Drug Administration for 
the protection of the public; and ap- 
proved programs for home construction 
loan guaranties, slum clearance, and 
community rehabilitation. 

PERSONAL ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Because of the highly industrialized 
sconomy of our State, and particularly 
of our own Fifth District, the develop- 
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ment and furthering of industry and 
employment is without question the area 
in which most of my time and energies 
have been directed during my four terms 
as your Congressman. I have always 
felt that not only must our existing busi- 
nesses be given all possible aid and en- 
couragement but it is of equal impor- 
tance to the prosperity and well-being of 
the State that new industries be induced 
to locate in our midst and, by so doing, 
create new employment opportunieies for 
our people. I have attended innumer- 
able meetings and conferences in Con- 
necticut and Washington for the purpose 
of fostering business and employment in 
the district. Meetings with manufac- 
turers, union members, small-business 
men, civic groups, and Government offi- 
cials all contributed to a better under- 
standing of mutual problems whose so- 
lution will benefit all of us. 

I initiated two proposals during this 
session of Congress which are aimed at 
increasing the general prosperity and 
employment of all our people. I am 
quite sure that these proposals are fa- 
miliar to most of you, but I will run the 
risk of being repetitious and mention 
them again very briefly. 

You will remember some months ago 
I advocated that the Government should 
give serious consideration to an indus- 
trial educational program in conjunction 
with national defense by placing Gov- 
ernment contracts now in those defense 
plants which under the Government’s 
war plans would be used for the produc- 
tion of war materiel. This would have 
the dual result of keeping our highly 
skilled workers employed and, at the 
same time, would encourage the training 
of other workers in operating and main- 
taining the modern complex machinery 
which makes up our industrial might. 
With the advent of the atomic age, this 
training assumes even greater impor- 
tance. Ihave been assured by the Office 
of Defense Mobilization that a review is 
being maintained of all industries in 
which the loss of critical skills is threat- 
ened, and whenever this occurs the ODM 
will attempt to devise measures to pre- 
serve these skills. In this connection, 
the Defense Department, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and the Maritime 
Commission have been ordered to select 
defense facilities which should be main- 
tained to the fullest extent possible. 
This move will cover industries which 
produce over 1,000 military items, and 
the contracts to be let will amount to 
several hundred million dollars a year. 

The preservation of our industrial 
mobilization base assures there will be 
no industrial Pearl Harbor in the event 
of military action, and it further en- 
visions a practical and comprehensive 
program for the retention of the skills 
so laboriously learned. The practical 
application of this policy has already 
been demonstrated in the case of the 
watch industry, where it was feared that 
tariff reductions had brought about a 
serious decline in the employment of 
very necessary skills for the national 
defense. Connecticut has thus bene- 
fited already from the program which 
parallels my policy recommendation to 
the Executive Office of the President, 
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The President has also recognized the 
Corollary problem concerning our lack 
ol scientists and engineers and has ap- 
Pointed a committee at the Cabinet level 

study ways and means of encouraging 
dur young people to pursue higher tech- 
Nical and scientific studies in our colleges 
and universities. 

e second proposal is the establish- 
Ment of an atomic reactor plant in our 
Area, under the provisions of the Atomic 

ergy Act. To encourage the construc- 
tion of these atomic plants throughout 
the country, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
Sion has indicated that it will pay the 
difference between the building of a con- 
Ventional and a nuclear powerplant. 

e first utility company to sign such a 
Contract with the AEC is in Pittsburgh. 
The plant will be finished in 1957 and 
will be capable of turning out 60,000 

Owatts of electricity, or enough for a 
City of 60,000 people, Such a plant in 
our area would provide increased employ- 
Ment opportunities, as it is doing in the 
Pittsburgh area, and would also be the 
first step in attracting new industries. 
It behooves us to lose no time in pushing 
this project to an early completion. 

I have, during the past 2 years, con- 

ued my usual policy of advocating 
Suitable tariffs for commodities manu- 
factured in our district to offset unfair 
Competition by foreign goods which un- 
dersell the American market through use 
of slave and low-wage labor. For that 
reason, I voted against the extension of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 
In addition, I have made countless rep- 
Tesentations before the Tariff Commis- 
Sion regarding higher tariffs on Swiss 
Watches, which rates were recently raised 
by the President; bicycles; wood screws, 
Pins, and many other commodities of 
local importance. I assisted in getting 
legislation passed closing a loophole in 
the law which had permitted the impor- 
tation of rubber-soled footwear that was 
unfairly competing with our local 
Products. 

The well-being of our people depends 
almost completely upon the protection 
of jobs in industry. The safeguards we 
have placed in State and Federal law to 
assure fair wages under good working 
Conditions are being subverted by the 
domination of imported goods in the 
American market. Without assurance 
of a sales place for the products our 
working people manufacture, the pro- 
gressive labor legislation under which we 
Operate would be useless. Job opportu- 
Nities are being lost and wages depleted 
by tariff preferences which seriously 
lower the production of goods in our 
industrial plants. I am devoted to the 
Program of enhancing, not retarding, the 
Production and sale of Connecticut- 
Made goods. 

I found that legislation passed for the 
benefit of industry in Guam was being 
used as a means of circumventing the 
Custom laws of the United States by the 
transshipment of foreign-made goods 
through Guam to the United States. I 
introduced legislation to correct that sit- 
uation. I feel that in pursuing this pol- 
icy on tariff matters, Iam protecting the 
welfare and economic livelihood of the 
People I represent. 
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The opening of the new veterans’ hos- 
pital at West Haven last year was a great 
satisfaction to those of us who had 
worked so diligently for its establish- 
ment. However, I am still distressed 
that so many of our Connecticut vet- 
erans who need mental treatment are 
not able to secure this treatment in vet- 
erans’ hospitals within our own State. 
Consequently, I introduced legislation in 
this session which directed the Veterans’ 
Administration to survey the 300-bed 
veterans’ hospital at Newington for the 
purpose of converting this facility into 
@ neuropsychiatric hospital exclusively 
for veterans. This move has the support 
of all veterans’ organizations in the State 
and I intend to press for the survey and 
subsequent favorable action early next 
session. 

I was able to secure an appropriation 
of $500,000 during this sesion for the 
dredging of the Housatonic River. One 
of the advantages which will result from 
this operation will be the delivery of coal 
by barge to the power companies produc- 
ing electricity. Under Connecticut law, 
the savings in transportation costs will 
be immediately reflected in the cheaper 
rates charged consumers. 

Since the original passage of the Pat- 
terson Copper Act of 1947, extensions 
have been granted which are now effec- 
tive until June 30, 1956. So great a por- 
tion of our working force is concentrated 
in the copper and brass industries that 
an unimpeded flow of copper is essential 
for a healthy economy in the Fifth Dis- 
trict. The saving in cost of copper ore 
through the Patterson Act enables our 
plants to compete more readily with fab- 
ricators in other areas. In these two 
ways the workers of the Fifth District 
have materially benefited by its passage 
and extension. 

A goodly number of textile firms are 
located in Connecticut, some of them in 
the Fifth District. ‘The provisions of the 
Flammable Fabrics Act would have in- 
jured these operations, although there 
was no intent on the part of Congress to 
interfere with the manufacture of stand- 
ard textiles. Without in any way ren- 
dering ineffective the standards of safety 
in the act, changes proposed by me were 
adopted by the Congress. Thus, the con- 
tinued operation of Connecticut textile 
mills was assured. = 

I also sponsored legislation for the 
benefit of our veterans such as the giving 
of Government employment preference 
to the children of veterans whose lives 
were lost in active duty; a sliding scale 
of service for doctors and dentists hav- 
ing World War I military service and 
currently being recalled to active duty; 
a 10-percent increase in the retirement 
pay of disabled veterans; and the ap- 
pointment of female nurses in the Na- 
tional Guard. 

Of direct interest to all taxpayers in 
Connecticut is legislation I introduced 
in the House which would allow the col- 
lection of tolls on federally aided super- 
highways as is now possible on federally 
aided bridges. This would stop the gen- 
eral levying of State taxes to pay for 
these highways. Action has already been 
taken to assure this type of financing for 
the Killingly-Greenwich Expressway. 
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The increased number of tragedies re- 
sulting from the entrapment of children 
in discarded refrigerators and iceboxes 
brought this problem to national atten- 
tion. To guard against future cases of 
this kind, I introduced legislation to re- 
quire inside latches as standard equip- 
ment in the manufacture of refrigera- 
tors. Hearings in both Houses of Con- 
gress on this measure brought together 
representatives of firms manufacturing 
these items and those of an inventive 
mind who had devised systems for escape 
from refrigerators. Most assuredly, 
Hs has good will result from these meet- 

8. 

I was successful in securing extensions 
of mail-service delivery routes in the 
Fifth District, and obtained a supple- 
mental appropriation for extra clerical 
help in the Bethlehem post office to per- 
mit Christmas mailings. 

In addition to answering voluminous 
correspondence on legislative matters, 
my office has processed unlimited inqui- 
ries of a more personal nature relating 
to veterans’ compensation and insurance 
claims, immigration cases, selective serv- 
ice and military personnel problems, and 
many other matters of the utmost im- 
portance to the people concerned. 

In conclusion, may I say that the elec- 
tions this year will determine whether 
President Eisenhower's program, en- 
dorsed by a large majority of our citizens, 
will go forward to completion. This elec- 
tion will determine whether the historic 
record of Republican accomplishments 
since January 1953 will be continued—or 
whether it will be sabotaged and defeated 
by a hostile Congress. It is the duty of 
every voter to make this decision ac- 
cording to his own conscience. 

My service in the Congress has been 
rewarding in the spiritual sense, as I 
have had the opportunity to meet thou- 
sands of you wonderful people, and have 
gained satisfaction from the thought 
that I have been able to serve as your 
Representative in our National Govern- 
ment. I am particularly proud of my 
association with the 83d Congress, one 
which accomplished much for the good 
of America. Please feel free to call upon 
me or my office for any service which I 
may be able to render. \ 


They Call It Old-Age Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include my statement, which 
reads as follows: 

THEY CALL IT Otp-Acx SECURITY 

There has been, and will continue to be, 
in this election year much beating of gums 
and drums concerning the passage of a bill 
to improve our soclal-security system. 

They forgot, however, to ask about the 
reactions of those affected by this legisla- 
tion, those already trying to eke out a living 
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from old-age and surviyors insurance and 
old-age assistance. 

Their answer would be, “Disappointment.” 

After all the political oratory has gone 
with the wind, we find that the average bene- 
fit to those now on the rolls will be increased 
by the munificent sum of 61.50 a week. 

At a time when the dollar itself is but a 
ghost of its former purchasing power. 

Of course we were pleased to see more 
potential beneficiaries brought under the 
coverage of the act. It ts encouraging to 
note that the amount of income that may 
be exempted from benefit calculations has 
been raised. These and other slight renova- 
tions are signs of progress, snall-like though 
they be, pointing toward the distant day 
when all Americans will be covered ade- 
quately. 

Our immediate responsibility, however, is 
to those now 65 or older who must live today; 
who cannot eat and clothe themselves and 
find shelter on promises that the future holds 
in store. 

They need help now. 

The administration has failed to exercise 
that leadership which could provide real in- 
stead of shadow benefits. 

It cannot understand why we do not re- 
jolce because the benefits for those at the 
bottom of the list have been increased from 
$25 to $30 a month. It maintains correct- 
ly—and according to mathematics—that 
this is an increase of 20 percent; conven- 
lently forgetting that some States will con- 
fiscate this gain when it applies to those 
who must seek old-age assistance to supple- 
ment their meager old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits. 

I repeat: “The average Increase for all 
beneficiaries amounts to $6 per month.” 

Looks like something, on paper. 

But, did any member of this administra- 
tion go down to the corner grocery store 
and see what he could get for $6, and spread 
this over a month? 

To an older person trying to keep his head 
above water with no other means of sup- 
port, $72 a year extra doesn't make much 
difference. A cheap sult, a pair of cardboard 
shoes, and a few more loaves of bread. 
That's all. 

Organizations like the National Pension 
Federation have been waging a valiant fight 
to correct this shameful injustice toward 
the aged, whom we should honor and respect. 

There is no reason in the world why we, 
the most prosperous Nation on earth, cannot 
do more for our senior citizens. 

We act Uke spendthrifts where foreign aid 
is concerned and like misers when it comes 
to our own people. 

Liberal Congressmen in both parties are 
fighting against this contradiction. We know 
that the United States will be strong and 
secure only to the extent that it builds secu- 
rity for all of its people. Then, and only 
then, can we expect others to follow the 
example of our leadership. We cannot preach 
to the world when we neglect the deserving 
in our own homeland. 

With unflagging zeal we must work to put 
life into the Social Security Act so that it 
willl provide at least $100 a month to bring 
freedom from worry and want to all of the 
oldsters in our ranks, 


Public Laws 548 to 559, Inclusive 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BARRATT O’HARA 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
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my remarks to include my report to my 
constituents on Public Laws 548 to 559, 
inclusive, as follows: 

PUBLIC LAW 548 


H. R. 8571, Construction of naval vessels: 
This authorizes the construction of 3 mine 
warfare vessels and 8 partrol vessels (to add 
to our present antisubmarine force) at an 
estimated cost of $115 million, The entire 
planned naval construction program for 1955 
will provide 30 new ships and 17 conversions 
of existing ships, also many new service and 
small landing crafts. 

PUBLIC LAW 549 

H. R. 6725, Navy and Marine officers: Un- 
der Public Law 549 the Navy and Marine 
Corps may give regular commissions—up to 
navy lieutenant, marine captain—to reserve 
and temporary officers who qualify. During 
1955 a total of 700 officers will be integrated 
into the regular service. 


PUBLIC LAW 558 


S. 3561, Neighbors for hospitalized vet- 
erans: In 1952 the Veterans Administration 
opened a 546-bed hospital, largely for neuro- 
psychiatric patients, at Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Public Law 550 conveys to Utah 35 acres of 
land in the hospital reservation as site for 
2 armories, a drill hall, a warehouse and a 
garage. VA interposed no objection and the 
Bureau of the Budget gave the measure the 
green light. 

This act passed the House in the rush late 
in July, 2 days later the Senate, and was 
given scant attention. Fortunately, it does 

rovide that if the administrator of the VA 

ospital finds that the armories, drill hall 
warehouse, and garage interfere with the 
treatment of the hospital patients the deal 
is off. I do not believe in taking chances 
with our hospitalized veterans; think this is 
a matter for investigation and possible ac- 
tion by our veteran organizations. 


PUBLIC LAW 551 


H. R. 8026, property in irrigation districts: 
This is merely a clarification of the authority 
of the Department of the Interior to transfer 
title to movable property to Irrigation dis- 
tricts when they take over operation. 

PUBLIC LAW 552 


H. R. 180, Navaho Indians: Uranium and 
oll leases have brought sudden riches—sey- 
eral millions—to the Indians of the Navaho 
Reservation in New Mexico. Public Law 552 
gives them the right to prosecute their claim 
against the Government for the return of a 
helium lease which on expiration the Con- 
tinental Oil Co. surrendered to the Govern- 
ment—the trustee—instead of to the tribe. 

PUBLIC LAW 553 


H. J. Res. 534, sale of Pacific liners: Amer- 
ican President Lines, which lost 17 vessels 
in World War H. since then hae been using 
in its passenger service in the Pacific the 
President Cleveland and the President Wil- 
son under a charter arrangement with the 
United States. 

Public Law 553 authorizes the outright 
sale of the 2 vessels to the steamship com- 
pany for $6,500,000; this is $1,100,000 more 
than the figure for which the Maritime Com- 
mission had proposed to make the sale and 
thus is a vindication of the position of the 
Honorable Raymond 8. McKeough in bat- 
tling singlehanded the other members of the 
then Maritime Commission. Lindsay C. War- 
ren, former Comptroller General, in severely 
criticlzing the majority members of the 
Maritime Commission in promoting a sale 
at $1,100,000 less than the amount finally 
decided upon, said: “* with the out- 
standing exception of Mr. Raymond Mc- 
Keough, who not only voted against the sub- 
sidy but continued thereafter to voice his 
vigorous dissent.” 

We in the second district may take an 
exceptional pride in this since Mr. McKeough 
for 4 terms (1935-43) brilllantly represented 
us in the Congress. 
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PUBLIC LAW 554 


S. 1281, commonsense and corn: Com- 
modity Credit Corporation owns agricultural 
products in very small lots in storage all over 
the country. Public Law 554 permits it to 
rotate and consolidate its stocks to prevent 
their spolling. Here is how the new law 
will work: CCC sells 100 bushels of locally 
stored corn at the going price in a commu- 
nity where there is a demand, replaces with 
100 bushels purchased in another commu- 
nity where the market is stagnant, Another 
example: CCC has 5,000 pounds of cheese in 
storage at one point, 100 pounds at another: 
it may consolidate Its holdings by selling the 
isolated 100 pounds, buying a 100-pound 
replacement at the point of the larger 
storage. 

PUBLIC LAW 555 

S. 2380, mineral leases: Here is an illus- 
tration of how legislation affecting the hold- 
ings of the American people in the vast 
public lands domain of the country was 
enacted by the 83d Congress. 

Public Law 555 Uberalizes the Mineral 
Leasing Act of 1900 (a) by increasing the 
acreage holdings of any one person from 
15,360 to 46,000 acres in any one State, 100. 
000 acres in Alaska, (b) by increasing the 
maximum area held under option from 100,- 
000 to 200,000 acres in any one State, and 
(e) by extending option terms from 2 to 3 
years. Over 300 million acres of public land 
in the West are subject to the provisions of 
the law. ‘The possible wealth in oil and 
minerals is beyond imagination. Big oper- 
ators want the green light to move in. 

Now note please the manner in which a 
law of such tremendous importance to the 
American people was put on the statute 
books. 

(1) It was brought to the floor of the 
House on July 21, 1954, in the period of a 
frenzied drive for adjournment. 

(2) It was brought up under suspension 
of the rules Umiting debate to 40 minutes 
and closing the door to amendments. 

(3) The 14-page report of the committee 
consisted largely of letters from the Office 
of the Secretary of Interior, no reference to 
the subject that in the Senate occasioned the 
question, “Did the committee consider the 
possibility that this might result in a con- 
centration of oll leases in the hands of a 
few big concerns and in the hands of 2 or 
3 individuals?” and to which the brushoff 
answer was: “It was considered.” 

(4) There was no record rolicall, the 
measure being passed by voice. 

Main argument for the enactment was the 
Secretary of the Interior's statement stress- 
ing the importance of minerals to the Na- 
tion’s economy and of encouraging the dis- 
covery of new sources. Costs of prospecting 
now are higher, diggings are deeper, neces- 
sary to raise more risk capital. 

The reasons may be valid. They sound 
plausible enough. But I thought you would 
not wish me to take a chance with your vote 
and the wealth under your public land, I 
voted “No.” 

PUBLIC LAW 556 

S. 3630, Hog Island, Philadelphia: In 1930 
the United States sold to Philadelphia the 
tract known as Hog Island at a fixed price of 
$3 million. Philadelphia made a downpay- 
ment of $450,000, for 10 years made annual 
ground rent payments of $76,500, then an- 
nual payments of $153,000. Public Law 556 
releases the city of further obligation, con- 
ditioned on the land being used as an alr, 
rail and marine terminal for the encourage- 
ment of interstate commerce. 

PUBLIC LAW 557 

S. 2766, registering printing presses; Re- 
quires registration of printing presses used 
to produce communistic literature, 

PURLIC LAW 558 

Senate Joint Resolution 96, international 
communications: Establishes a commission 
on international telecommunications to rec- 
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Ommend to 84th Congress measures for efec- 
tive use of telecommunications in adv 
erstanding among the free nations. 


PUBLIC LAW 559 


S. 252, fury trial in tax cases: Income-tax 
Payers suing the Government for return of 
taxes erroneously or illegally assessed are 


8ranted the right to a trial by jury. 


The Republican Excise Tax Reduction 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


— OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, an im- 
Portant part of the Republican tax re- 
Uction program was accomplished in 
the Excise Tax Reduction Act of 1954. 
legislation granted $1 billion in tax 
relief to the American consumer. As 
this gad Congress comes to a close, I 
Would like to remind my colleagues of 
What we accomplished in this major ex- 
Cise tax reduction act. 

The Federal revenue needs limited us 
in the extent to which we could grant 
excise tax relief. In view of this fact 
the Congress very wisely reduced to 10 
Percent those ad valorem rates which 
Previously exceeded that percentage. 
Accordingly, we cut in half, from 20 per- 
dent to 10 percent, the excise taxes on 
toilet preparations, luggage, admissions, 
furs, jewelry, and long-distance tele- 
Phone calls. We reduced by one-third, 
Írom 15 percent to 10 percent, the excise 
taxes on sporting goods, mechanical pen- 
Cils and pens, mechanical lighters, trans- 
Portation services, and local telephone 
Services. We have removed entirely the 
excise taxes on general admissions where 
the cost of tickets is 50 cents or less. We 
have also cut in half, from 10 percent to 
5 percent, the excise tax on electric, gas, 
and oil appliances, refrigerators, and 
Quick-freeze units of the household type. 
The appliances on which the reduced 
tax rate will apply included such things 
As stoves, clothes dryers, dishwashers, 
electric fans, and so forth. 

The effect of these excise tax cuts is to 
Teduce Federal receipts from excise taxes 
by 31 billion. This means that the 
American consumers will have $1 billion 
of additional spending power. The 
housewife is relieved of the need of pay- 
ing prohibitive excises on articles that 
are essential to the health and welfare of 
her family. The businessman will find 
that these retained tax savings will pro- 
Vide his customers with the means of 
Making additional purchases from him. 
Thus, not only have the dealers benefit- 
ed who sell articles on which the excise 
tax rates have been reduced but we have 
also found that other dealers have bene- 
fited as well. 

These excise tax reductions took effect 
April 1, 1954, and beneficial results have 
already manifested themselves in my 
State of Ohio and I am sure in every 
Other State in the United States. Small- 
business men owning jewelry stores, 
Sporting goods shops and drug stores 


* rates. 
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have all expressed their approval of this 
important tax reduction legislation. 
Many housewives have also told me of 
of how they are now purchasing articles 
which their families have needed for 
years but which they delayed buying 
because of the prohibitive excise tax 
Shortly after this Excise Tax Re- 
duction Act went into effect, my wife 
purchased a new refrigerator. When 
she handed the money to the salesman, 
he said, “Oh, yes, I must refund to you 
the tax reduction allowed under the new 
law which amounts to $22.50.” 

The reduction in the admissions tax 
was particularly essential to thousands 
of small-theater operators throughout 
the United States. These small-busi- 
ness men were threatened with bank- 
ruptcy if the 20-percent admissions tax 
had been continued. By exempting com- 
pletely general admissions costing 50 
percent or less we have assured that 
these theaters in small communities will 
continue to provide sometimes the only 
form of entertainment available in the 
vicinity. 

The fact that these excise-tax reduc- 
tions will enable the small shops, thea- 
ters, and businesses to continue to oper- 
ate will mean continued payrolls for wage 
earners in the communities. 

The Excise Tax Reduction Act of 1954 
was an important step in the Republi- 
can Party’s record of making good on its 
campaign promises. Since 1933 the 
Democrats have imposed or increased 
excises on 94 different classes of items, 


Hæcises under which rates were reduced as of Apr. 1, 1954 
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This figure does not take into account 
the increases in regulatory excises. In 
1932 the revenue yield from excise taxes 
was $450 million, which represented ap- 
proximately 1 percent of our national 
income. In 1952 the revenue yield from 
excises was $9.8 billion, which repre- 
sented over 3 percent of our national 
income. Thus, the Democratic Party 
has a record of talking about tax reduc- 
tion while enacting only tax increases. 
The Republican Party, on the other 
hand, has not only talked about tax 
reduction, but they have granted tax 
reduction. 

In the Excise Tax Reduction Act of 
1954 the Republican 83d Congress and 
the Eisenhower administration have pro- 
vided an additional $1 billion in savings 
for the national wage earners and home 
buyers to use for the things they want 
and need. I am proud of that record 
because of the tax saving it means to 
every American family. 

As a ranking Republican member of 
the tax-writing Committee on Ways and 
Means and as a member of the House- 
Senate conference committee, it was my 
privilege to participate in the prepara- 
tion of the Excise Tax Reduction Act of 
1954. This very substantial and signifi- 
cant start in Republican tax relief will 
benefit every American housewife, busi- 
nessman, and wage earner. There fol- 
lows a table showing the rate changes 
made by the Excise Tax Reduction Act 
of 1954 and the tax savings that are re- 
sulting to the American people: 


Excise 


luggage 
Toilet preparations 
Manufacturers excises: 
Electric, oil, and gas appliances 
Sporting goods 
p ciis, pens, and lighters. 
Electric light bulbs and tubes 


Matches (per thousand) 
Catena. 


Miscellaneous excises: 


Long-distance telephone, leased wires, eto 
Domestic telegraph, cable and radio dispatches. _.._._ 
ESNI O RRO 
‘Transportation of persons „„ 


Admissions: 


General, over 50 cent 


General, 50 cents or less 
Misecllaneous nonprofit organizations 
Safe deposit box rentals. ...........-. 


Ren 2888 


— — 


1 Scheduled under the Revenue Act of 1951 to be reduced to 10 percent on Apr. 1, 1054; excludes fishing equipment 


which was taxed at 10 percent. 
2 Negligible, 
4 Not to exceed 10 
t Excludes dog an: 


roont of manufacturers” 


ice. 
horse races, cabarets, ATA donk and initiation fees, which are still taxed at 2 percent, 


Public Laws 560 to 581, Inclusive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BARRATT O'HARA 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 


my remarks to continue with the report 
of the new laws of the 83d Congress that 
I began making to my consitutents on 
our conyening in 1953 and have con- 
tinued to this time: 


PUBLIC LAW 560 


H. R. 7839, Housing Act of 1954: Fear of 
a developing recession was a strong force 
in the drafting of the Housing Act of 1954. 
It admittedly is a pump-priming measure, 
intended to keep construction booming. 
Representative of the life insurance com- 
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panies, who have a real estate investment 

into the billions, under question- 
ing by me at the public hearings of our 
committee, frankly admitted that he was 
fearful of the ultimate effect on real estate. 
Trouble is there is no provision for new 
housing within the financial reach of most 
people, certainly not when and if deflation 
lowers wages and ability to meet mortgage 
commitments. 

For your ready reading here is a simplified 
analysis of the act. 

Title I, Federal Housing Administration: 

Title I of the National Housing Act author- 
izes FHA insurance of home repair or im- 
provement loans up to $2,500. Formerly the 
FHA insured 90 percent of a lender’s title I 
portfolio which in effect meant 100 percent 
insurance against losses. Now FHA will 
insure 90 percent of each individual loan. 
It is felt that this will make the lenders more 
conservative in extending credit for home 
repairs. 
Title I was originally enacted in 1934 as 
an antidepression measure and Congress has 
never seen fit to make it permanent legis- 
lation. The interest rate on these loans is 
in reality over 9 percent; pretty steep, I 
would say, considering they are virtually 
riskless. 

Title II provides for FHA mortgage in- 
surance on 1- to 4-family dwellings. Under 
Public Law 560, on both new and existing 1- 
and 2-family houses, the maximum mort- 
gage limit is raised from $16,000 to $20,000. 
Downpayments are reduced. The loan to 
value ratio is set at 95 percent of the first 
9.000 plus 75 percent of the excess above 
89,000. The President is given authority to 
raise the $9,000 figure to $10,000. Mortgage 
maturity limits are set at 30 years but can- 
not exceed three-fourths of the remaining 
useful life of the property. 

Liberalization of FHA terms in the long 
run could prove unwise as it will accelerate 
FHA’s tendency to provide more and more 
housing for the upper middle income group 
end less for the lower middle and lower in- 
come groups. We may eventually find our- 
elves in a situation similar to that of the 
late 1920's when there was a shortage of 
good housing for the mass of people but on 
the other hand, the building industry had 
overbuilt for the higher income groups. Real 
reason for liberalization was fear of a re- 
cession, need for pump priming is that in 
the immediate future it will, of course, act 
as a very effective pump-priming device. 

Builders warranty: In the future buyers 
of VA or FHA 1 and 2 family houses will re- 
ceive a so-called warranty from the builders 
that the house has been built in substantial 
conformity with the plans and specifica- 
tions. This is a provision for which I with 
others on the House Banking and Currency 
Committee had long fought. Recent hous- 
ing scandals finally brought home the argu- 
ments we had been shouting into deafened 
ears. 

Title II: The present wholly Government- 
owned secondary mortgage market, the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association, is to be 
abolished. In its place there is established 
a new FNMA, its stock to be initially sub- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Its remaining equity capital will be obtained 
in the following manner: When a lender 
sells mortgages to FNMA he will be required 
to purchase its stock equal to 3 percent of 
the value of the mortgages sold. FNMA 
will also get funds by selling its obligations 
both to the Secretary of the Treasury and 
to the investing public. Eventually the 
stock and obligations held by the Secretary 
of the Treasury are to be retired and the 
lenders will then own FNMA. 

In regard to the 8-percent fee it seems 
plain that the lenders will pass this on to 
the builder who in turn will add it to the 
price of his house, thus the home buyer is 
paying for the lender's stock in FNMA, 
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This corporation which will be built on Goy- 
ernment credit and home buyers’ money 
will be ultimately owned by lenders. The 
lenders thus will control the very organiza- 
tion which was created to insure an ade- 
quate supply of mortgage money. The 
obligations which this new FNMA sells to 
the investing public will be exempt from the 
public debt limitation as they are not re- 
garded as Government bonds. 

Title III, slum clearance and urban re- 
newal: This titie amends title I of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949 which authorizes loans and 
grants by the Federal Government to local 
communities for slum clearance and urban 
redevelopment, The chief amendment would 
require that in the future before a com- 
munity can qualify for a Federal loan or 
subsidy for slum clearance. It must have 
an approved overall plan for the prevention 
of slums and urban blight. 

Title IV, low-rent public housing: The 
Housing Act of 1949 authorized the construc- 
tion of 810,000 units of low-rent public hous- 
ing. Not quite 200,000 of these are con- 
structed or being constructed at the present 
time. President Eisenhower in his housing 
message to the Congress recommended that 
the Congress authorize the starting of 140,- 
000 of the remaining 600,000 units at the rate 
of 35,000 units per year, As it passed the 
House the housing bill contained no author- 
ization for public housing. In the Senate 
an amendment was added to the bill to carry 
out the President's program. In conference 
it was agreed that contracts for 35,000 ad- 
ditional units might be signed prior to June 
30, 1955, with the proviso, however, that only 
communities which had slum clearance or 
urban renewal projects under title I of the 
Housing Act of 1949 could qualify. 

It is important to understand this section 
clearly. It does not merely provide that to 
get some public housing a community must 
tear down some slums. It is quite specific, 
It is necessary for the community to have 
a slum clearance or urban renewal project 
under title I of the Housing Act of 1949, 
About 215 communities in the United States 
have taken the first step in the establishment 
of such a project but only about 50 of those 
have reached what is termed the “final loan 
and grant contract stage.” The law is not 
clear as to where or when in the slum clear- 
ance process a community may take action 
to get public-housing units. 

It is possible the 35,000 units will never be 
built. Several of the approximately 50 com- 
munities which qualify either have all the 
public housing they desire or their urban 
redevelopment projects are commercial or 
industrial in nature. About 10,000 units at 
the most are likely to be built. 

Title V, amendments to the Home Loan 
Bank Board Act: These amendments are 
essentially administrative and technical in 
nature. 

Title VI, voluntary home mortgage credit 
program: This program provides that the 
Government and private lenders will coop- 
erate in an organized manner in facilitating 
the flow of private mortgage funds to remote 
areas and small communities. No one ex- 
pects this to work. If private lenders could 
supply a secondary mortgage market, there 
would have been no necessity for FNMA in 
the first place. 

Title VII. urban planning and reserve of 
public works: This authorizes loans and 
grants to local communities for the planning 
of public works. It does not go far enough. 
For one thing, no reference is made to plan- 
ning for an atomic attack. 

PUBLIC LAW 561 


S. 2381, oll and gas leases: This is similar 
to the amendment to the Mineral Leasing 
Act of 1920 previously discussed except that 
Public Law 561 relates to oll and gas leases. 
It increases the amount of public land any 
one person or corporation may hold under 
oll and gas lease from 15,360 to 46,080 acres, 
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100,000 acres in Alaska. The public domain 
contributes about 5 percent of the total pro- 
duction of crude petroleum in the United 
States. 
PUBLIC LAW 562 
S.3466, more Assistant Secretaries: Pub- 
lic Law 562 doubles the number of Assistant 


. Secretaries of Army, Navy, and Air Force 


There were 2 each, now there will be 4. This 
follows the pattern set in the honeymooning 
days of 1953, when another Assistant Sec- 
retary of State was authorized as a gracious 
gesture to the new administration. I voted 
against that proposal because I thought 4 
Congress pledged to economy should start 
practicing economy. It all ended up with 
the 83d Congress setting an all-time high in 
the creation of new high-salaried Assistant 
Secretaries. The pity is that with each new 
Assistant Secretary the ayers are bur- 
dened not only with his keep but also with 
that of his secretaries, stenographers, clerks, 
Messengers, and what have you. 
PUBLIC LAW 563 


S. 3518, District of Columbla: Morely re- 
lates to fees and personnel in the office of 
the Recorder of Deeds in the District of 
Columbia, 

PUBLIC LAW 564 


H. R. 7128, District of Columbia: Routine 
District of Columbia legislation regarding 
qualification of personnel in Assessor's office. 


PUBLIC LAW 565 


S. 2759, vocational rehabilitation of the 
disabled: There is a backlog of 2 million 
disabled persons in the United States who 
could be rehabilitated. Add to that 250,000 
new cases a year. Under the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Act of 1920, when the program 
started, some 60,000 disabled persons an- 
nually are rehabilitated for self-sustaining 
employment. Public Law 565 contemplates 
a progressive expansion of the program for 
the next 5 years. As Senator Pavut DOUGLAS 
pointed out, the act falls far short of dealing 
adequately with the massive human and 
economic problems of the physically handi- 
capped. It will increase in 1955 only by 
10,000 the number of persons accorded re- 
habilitation opportunity, leaving 160,000 to 
add to the 2 million left in the cold. 


PUBLIC LAW 566 


H. R. 6788, soil conservation and water- 
shed programs: In 40 years the Federal Gov- 
ernment has spent $3 billion on flood-control 
projects, and still the floods persist. Public 
Law 566 tries a new approach by (a) uniting 
the agricultural soil and water conservation 
program with the programs for development 
and flood protection of major river valleys, 
and (b) establishing standards for joint par- 
ticipation by the Federal Government and 
local governments and groups with proper 
sharing of the costs in proportion to benefits 
received. 

PUBLIC LAW 567 


H. R. 5173, unemployment insurance: 10 
per cent of the Federal unemployment tax is 
reserved to cover the cost of administration. 
But the cost of administration has been run- 
ning some $60 million a year under the in- 
take and this has been going into the gen- 
eral fund of the United States to pay other 
bills, Public Law 567 provides that (1) 
what is left over hereafter will go to establish 
a $200 million reserve available for advances 
to the various States in times of need, and 
(2) remainder will be allocated to the trust 
accounts of the States. 


PUBLIC LAW 568 


H. R. 303, hospitals for Indians: This is 
part of the program to get away from prac- 
tices setting Indians apart from other citi- 
zens. It terminates the authority for Indian 
hospitals under the Secretary of the Interior, 
puts conservation of Indian health in the 
hands of the Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service, 
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PUBLIC LAW 569 
S. 2371, angary: Angary is a right in inter- 
Rational law of war under which ships of a 
neutral nation are taken over by the coun- 
where berthed. Louis XIV of France 
Went for it in a big way, taking over not only 
the Ships but also the crews. Under an act 
Of 1941 the United States combined the right 
ot angary with the right of the state in 
emergency to seize foreign property and to 
Make therefor proper compensation, Under 
that law of 1941 we acquired by requisition 
103 foreign-flag vessels and by purchase and 
Charter 42 others to help fight World War IT. 
Public Law 569 makes the act of 1941 per- 
manent. 
PUBLIC LAW 570 
S. 3589, Export-Import Bank: Export-Im- 
Port Bank, established in 1934, makes loans 
on good banking security in friendly foreign 
Countries. It plays a vital part in our effort 
broaden the market for our own prod- 
Ucts by building up the economies of back- 
Ward areas. Public Law 570 increases its 
lending authority from $4% billion to $5 
lion and vests full responsibility in con- 
duct of the bank in a board of directors, 
Consisting of the bank's president ($17,500 
Salary) and vice president ($16,000 salary) 
&nd 3 otherg ($15,000 salary), to be appoint- 
ed by the President. 
PUBLIC LAW 571 


H. R. 6080, District of Columbia: Author- 
$475,000 appropriation for grade separa- 
tion to integrate traffic from Washington- 
Baltimore Parkway with other highways in 
the District. 
PUBLIC LAW 572 
S. 1244, postal service: Permits the Post- 
Master General to renew star-route or screen 
Vehicle service contracts after 6 months’ sat- 
isfactory service rather than 1 year. Rea- 
son; Many widows of deceased subcon- 
tractors carry on the business; new law gives 
them same protection husband would have 
enjoyed, 
PUBLIC LAW 573 
S. 2864, Haystack Reservoir: North Unit 
Irrigation District in Oregon serves water 
users in an irrigated area of 50,000 acres. 
Public Law 573 authorizes the construction 
Of Haystack Reservoir as part of the project, 
PUBLIC LAW 574 


S. 2408, tankers: Provides for the sale of 
Obsolete tankers. 
PUBLIC LAW 575 
S. 2458, tankers: Navy is giving priority 
to speeding up tanker construction. In 1945 
Over 50 percent of world-wide tanker tonnage 
Was American, now only 25 percent. Public 
Law 575 authorizes 20 new tankers on a time- 
Charter basis. They must be built within 
2 years and in American shipyards. 
PUBLIC LAW 576 
S. 3683, District of Columbia: There are 
12 credit unions in the District of Colum- 
bla. Public Law 576 turns their supervision 
Over to the Director of the Bureau of Fed- 
eral Credit Unions, relieving the Comptroller 
of the Currency of the responsibility. 


PUBLIC LAW S77 


5.2846, Securities Exchange Act: Experi- 
ence has shown up defects in the Securities 
Act of 1933 and the Securities Exchange Act 
of 1934. Public Law 577 is expected to rem- 
edy them. The purpose of the basic act is 
Tull disclosure and protection of the invest- 
ing public, 

PUBLIC LAW 578 

S. 3699, waters of the Sabine River: This 
grants consent of Congress to the compact 
between Texas and Louisiana relating to the 
Waters of the Sabine River, Congressman 
Brooxs of Louisiana, and Congressman 
Brooxs of Texas, were the sponsors of the 
act; case of the brooks taking care of the 
river, 
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PUBLIC LAW 579 


S. 3713, Pacific fisheries; United States, 
Canada, and Japan are mutually interested 
in the preservation of the fisheries of the 
North Pacific Ocean. Public Law 579 adopts 
the recommendations of the fisheries con- 
vention of those nations. It introduces the 
new principle of abstention into interna- 
tional conservation practice. Example: Ja- 
pan will not fish for salmon off North Amer- 
ica, Canada to keep out of certain places in 
the Bering Sea. 

PUBLIC LAW 580 


Senate Joint Resolution 67, fishing vessels: 
Repeals a wartime law relating to the return 
of fishing vessels. 

PUBLIC LAW 581 


Senate Joint Resolution 149, John Marshall 
Bicentennial Month: September 24, 1955 
marks the 200th birth anniversary of John 
Marshall, who was appointed to the Supreme 
Court of the United States in 1801. Public 
Law 581 designates September of 1955 as 
John Marshall Bicentennial Month and 
creates a commission to arrange a proper ob- 
servance of the occasion. 


America’s Policy of Exaggerated 
Neutralism in Near East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 13 of this year, on the day before 
the sixth anniversary of the independ- 
ence of Israel, I called to the attention 
of the House the gradual change in em- 
phasis over the past year and a half in 
official American policy toward Israel. 

In connection with what I described 
as the developing negativism of that 
policy, I submitted for the ConGRESSIONAL 
Recorp as part of my remarks an ex- 
change of correspondence between my- 
self and high officials of the Department 
of State which, if anything, deepened 
my belief in the fact that our official 
policy is today one of exaggerated neu- 
tralism, if not disguised anti-Israel bias. 

Events since May have not in anyway 
reduced my concern in that respect. On 
top of the agreements to ship arms to 
Arab States which are neighbors of 
Israel—and which are still dedicated, it 
appears, to the obliteration of Israel as 
a nation—we have the situation involv- 
ing the assumption by Egypt of full con- 
trol over the Suez Canal. Egypt has re- 
peatedly exercised power in respect to 
the canal in a way to harm the State of 
Israel. So far, our Government seems 
to have shown little concern even when 
American ships are directly involved in 
searches and embargoes. 

What bothers me most, Mr. Speaker, is 
that our Government today is following 
a policy which seems to accept at face 
value, and as having a valid basis, Arab 
statements that by continuing to wel- 
come refugees to her shores, Israel auto- 
matically is to be suspected as a poten- 
tial aggressor. 

How absurd. 

Perhaps more than any other nation 
outside the Western Hemisphere, Israel 
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is acutely conscious of world opinion and 
desirous of world confidence, It is not 
aggressor minded. It wants to live in 
peace to develop its resources for its 
hard-pressed people. It is the aggres- 
sion and antagonisms of its neighbors 
which have been primarily responsible 
for the troubles in the Near East, 
TWO ATTITUDES TOWARD NEUTRALISM 


Many of our high Government officials 
are very much upset about the neutral- 
ism of India in the cold war between the 
East and West and efforts are sometimes 
made in the Congress and elsewhere to 
punish India for not recognizing more 
clearly where its long-term interests 
really lie. India could never live free in 
a Communist world. We know that, but 
India sometimes seems to think differ- 
ently. In any event, Indian neutralism 
has been a difficult situation and we are 
much upset about it and would like to 
see her more actively allied with the 
forces for peace and freedom. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it is rather incon- 
sistent for the United States to be up- 
set about India’s neutralism in the world 
struggle between the forces of freedom 
of the West and the forces of tyranny, 
oppression, and slavery of the Commu- 
nist East, while at the same time the 
United States Government itself offici- 
ally adopts a kind of neutralism as be- 
tween the freedom-loving and peace- 
loving people of Israel and their belliger- 
ent, aggression-minded neighbors. 

We should not have a double standard 
in our attitudes on foreign policy, 


A Tribute to the Honorable Carl T. Curtis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, as this 
2d session of the 83d Congress draws 
to a close, I would like to pay tribute 
to the Honorable Car. T. Curtis, of the 
ist Congressional District of Nebraska. 
When the 84th Congress convenes in 
January 1955, Mr. Curtis will no longer 
be in our midst as a colleague. Instead, 
Mr. CVnris will be in the United States 
Senate as the junior Senator from the 
great State of Nebraska. 

I have watched with interest Mr. Cur- 
TIS’ career in the House of Representa- 
tives since he was first elected to the 
76th Congress and took office on January 
3, 1939. During much of the intervening 
16 years, Mr. Curtis and I have served 
together on the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

I need not recite to the membership 
of this body the fact that Mr. Curtis 
has distinguished himself by his out- 
standing record of accomplishment. 
Mr. Curtis is perhaps our most able 
authority on social-security legislation. 
During this Congress he has served as a 
chairman of a Subcommittee on Social 
Security. This subcommittee has made 
a major contribution to the development 
of the social-security amendments of 
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1954. Mr. Curtis is also an eminent tax 
authority and has been the author of 
many provisions in our Federal tax laws 
which have aided farmers, businessmen, 
and labor. 

Mr. Curtis has always served Ne- 
braska well; he has also ably filled his 
responsibilities to the people of the 
United States. The people of the entire 
State of Nebraska could make no better 
choice in selecting for its United States 
Senator the man that the people of the 
First Congressional District of Nebraska 
have elected to represent them in the 
United States House of Representa- 
tives for eight consecutive terms. 

As Cart Curtis leaves the House of 
Representatives, I am certain that he 
will take to his new responsibilities as 
Senator the same attributes of integrity, 
industry, and ability which he has 
brought to his duties in the House of 
Representatives. 


Attack on California Is Designed To De- 
ceive Congress and Delude Taxpayers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, for a 
number of years various spokesmen of 
several Colorado River Basin States have 
continued a slanderous and malevolent 
campaign against water agencies and 
officials of California. 

I suspect that one purpose of these ill- 
advised assaults, in addition to injuring 
California, is to delude the residents of 
certain other States, chiefly those of 
Colorado, Utah, Arizona, Wyoming, and 
New Mexico. The officials of these States 
have found it necessary, on several recent 
occasions, to invent excuses for their 
own shortcomings. They have stormed 
up Capitol Hill with fantastic and costly 
water and power projects, only to find 
themselves unable to browbeat Congress 
into approving them. 

In the main, these projects would have 
irreparably damaged the economy of my 
State, and therefore the Representatives 
of California were obliged to oppose 
them, and this opposition provided an 
escape hatch which the proponents of 
these water and power monstrosities wel- 
comed. What better way was there in 
which to conceal their own failures from 
the people at home than to blame Cali- 
fornia? California the water hog. Cali- 
fornia the industrial octopus. California 
the incomparable water thief. Califor- 
nia the cunning. California the opulent, 
California the agricultural despot. 

Even an amateur propagandist knows 
that it is not difficult to make people 
believe that something big is wicked. 
California is the biggest Colorado River 
Basin State—biggest in size, in wealth, 
in population, in production. Persons 
who make it their life work to avoid 
sound reasoning would find it quite con- 
yenient to charge big California with 
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being impiously wicked. Especially is 
this true of persons who must devise a 
smokescreen to hide their own efforts 
at deception. 

It must be said, however, that by vir- 
tue of its bigness California has been 
able to withstand these nefarious at- 
tacks and to assimilate them with the 
ordinarily difficult job of maintaining 
dignity, building, progessing and pro- 
tecting its citizens, while at the same 
time making an honest living. 

The truth of the matter is that since 
the 80th Congress there has been an in- 
tensive drive to deprive California of 
Colorado River water to which it is le- 
gally entitled under contracts with the 
Federal Government, contracts that were 
authorized by Congress. 

But long before the 80th Congress, 
the upper basin States joined the State 
of Arizona, which is both a lower and 
an upper basin State, in attempting to 
prevent development in California. 
Arizona led a concerted fight to prevent 
the building of Boulder Dam. The up- 
per basin States joined Arizona in black- 
mailing California into paying tribute 
for their permission to allow the great 
dam to be constructed. California is 
still paying this unjust protection 
money. 

Arizona sent its militia to stop the 
construction of Parker Dam, for which 
California was paying, but Congress 
quickly put an end to that nonsense. 
Three times Arizona went to the United 
States Supreme Court in its frenzied 
fight to prevent California progress, and 
each time was either thrown out or de- 
feated. 

The Colorado Basin States ganged up 
against California to force through the 
Senate the Mexican Water Treaty. Cal- 
ifornia stood alone against this irra- 
tional scheme which depleted irrepara- 
bly one of the West's greatest natural 
resources. California warned the Colo- 
rado Basin States that they would suf- 
fer grievous consequences if they gave 
enormous amounts of Colorado River 
water forever to Mexico. Those States 
today admittedly are ruing their rash- 
ness. 

The Colorado River compact of 1922, 
which is the acknowledged law of the 
river, was written as a seven-State pact. 
But Arizona refused to ratify it, and the 
other 6 States were forced to adopt it 
as a 6-State pact. Not until 1944, when 
Arizona devised a scheme to steal large 
amounts of California’s legal share of 
the river, did Arizona see an advantage 
in being a member of the compact. Then 
suddenly Arizona hailed the compact as 
a great device, and knocked on the door 
of the family entrance, begging permis- 
sion to come in and be forgiven. 
Whether Arizona is a member still re- 
mains a question which must be an- 
swered by the Supreme Court. The fact 
is there is no such animal as a seven- 
State compact. There is only a six-State 
compact. But a ruling in this matter 
must be made by the Court, 

The compact was intended to be a 
basinwide covenant, and it did not di- 
vide the waters of the river between 
individual States. It created a lower 
and an upper basin, and it left it to these 
basins to write compacts of their own, 
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Thus the upper basin States were to 
enact an agreement among themselves 
which would divide the water to which 
they were entitled under the main com- 
pact. The same procedure was to be 
followed by the lower basin States of 
California, Nevada, and Arizona. 

It took the upper basin States 27 years 
to negotiate their own compact, and the 
lower basin States have never been able 
to agree. 

In the 80th Congress Arizona intro- 
duced the central Arizona project bill, 
an unbelievable vehicle for helping big 
landowners to get richer. For years Ari- 
zona had been destroying its under- 
ground water resources. War-boom 
growers wanted to continue to open uP 
more desert land, but underground water 
supplies were swiftly diminishing. There 
was only one way in which these specu- 
lators could carry on, and that was to 
take water from the Colorado River. But 
there was not enough water in the river 
to which Arizona was entitled for this 
scheme, so they planned to take it away 
from California. The upper basin States 
thought this was a fine idea, and gavé 
their wholehearted support to Arizona. 

We of California were not overly en- 
thusiastic about a plan to open our back 
door to burglars. We said so. “Cali- 
fornia is a water hog,” screamed Arizona 
and the upper basin States. 

At this time, for the previous 25 years, 
California and Arizona had been in- 
volved in a controversy that was ob- 
viously insoluble by any means of their 
own. ‘Therefore, California proposed 
that the old Colorado River controversy 
be taken before the Supreme Court for 
final adjudication. It was necessary to 
get the permission of the Congress to do 
this, as the Federal Government was a 
required party, and the Government 
could not be taken into court without 
congressional permission. Proper reso- 
lutions were filed by California Mem- 
bers of Congress for the purpose of 
achieving this. 

Arizona and the upper basin States 
descended on Washington in force to 
block these resolutions. Through three 
Congresses California sought vainly to 
get the controversy before the court, and 
in each Congress Arizona and the upper 
basin States defeated the resolutions. 

It should be mentioned here that the 
proposed central Arizona project was 
also defeated. 

The Arizona speculators were getting 
nowhere fast. And suddenly they re- 
versed their course. They did the very 
thing California had been trying to do 
for years. On August 13, 1952, the State 
of Arizona took the lower Colorado 
River controversy into the Supreme 
Court on an original action. It is now 
in progress. 

The suit was a severe shock to the 
upper basin States. Their old crony 
Arizona had let them down by doing 
what California wanted done. So the 
only thing the upper basin States could 
do was to howl publicly that California 
had tied Arizona up in the Supreme 
Court. 

I regret that my esteemed colleague, 
Congressman ASPINALL, of Colorado, saw 
fit to accept the false statements 
emanating from professional upper 
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basin California haters. In the Con- 
RESSIONAL Rxconn of August 24, the 
Sentleman from Colorado [Mr. ASPIN- 
ALL], speaking of California, stated: 
Thus far, she has her sister State of Arl- 
tied up in the Federal courts and has 
Petitioned the Court to blanket all of the 
Other Colorado Basin States into her linen- 
Washing expedition. 


T feel certain that the gentleman from 
lorado [Mr. ASPINALL] is aware that it 
Was Arizona which filed the Supreme 
Court suit against California, with the 
arty approval and assistance of his 
own State of Colorado. 

It is quite true that California has 
Detitioned the Court to make the States 
ot Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, and New 

exico parties to the action. The suit 

for interpretations of basic princi- 
bles of the Colorado River compact and 
for decisions which would affect the 
Tights of every basin State. Thus, it 
Would seem reasonable to assume that 
What affects one State in the basin would 
affect all States in the basin, and what 
applies to the rights of one State would 
apply to the rights of all States. 

For years the upper-basin States have 
been spending midnight oil to concoct a 
Scheme for development of their water 

d power resources at the expense of 
others. They came up Capitol Hill last 
year with a proposal that almost defies 
description, If Congress thought the 
Central Arizona project was unbelievable 
in its scope, its ridiculous financing, and 

nefarious concepts, they have not seen 
anything. The proposed Colorado River 
Storage project was simply out of this 
World by comparison. 

I shall not repeat here the facts which 
Teveal these projects as the most costly, 
infeasible, and unjust schemes ever 
placed before Congress under the guise 
ot reclamation. That has been done nu- 
merous times by experts, and these reve- 

tions brought about the defeat of the 
Projects. Just let me say that the cen- 
tral Arizona project would have cost the 
taxpayers of the Nation more than 
$2 billion in lost interest alone. The 
Upper Colorado project more than dou- 
bles that figure. For what? For some- 
thing that is totally unnecessary to the 
€conomy of the Nation. 

The upper-basin rangers came into 
this Congress with what they considered 
to be a slick program. First they put up 
the Fryingpan-Arkansas project as a 
kind of test bill. It was comparatively 
Small itself, but it was in reality a fore- 
Tunner for a gigantic project which 
Would take a million acre-feet of the 
Durest Colorado River water completely 
out of the basin, never to be recovered. 
If they could get by with that, they 
apa Congress -would swallow any- 

ng. 


California did not think that was so 
wise. We said so. 

The Fryingpan slipped through the 
Senate; but when it got to the House, 
aroused Congressmen from many States 
Prevented it from getting a rule on the 
floor, and it died. 

Meanwhile, the upper Colorado proj- 
€ct was being pushed out of the Senate 
and House Interior Committees. The 
House Rules Committee balked, and 
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there it was spiked. Vain efforts were 
made to pass it in the Senate. Its de- 
mise took place on the Senate floor on 
the last night of the session. 

Why? Because only California ob- 
jected? Not at all. Senators and Con- 
gressmen from other States were not 
about to let their constituents be bur- 
dened with a gigantic new taxload. 
None of these projects could pay for 
themselves. They would have to be paid 
for by the people of all States, and mostly 
by the people of the States which are 
the largest taxpayers. That includes 
California. 

But taxation was not California's only 
reason for opposing these projects. 
There was an even more important rea- 
son; these projects would seriously dam- 
age California’s rights to waters of the 
Colorado River, waters which California 
must have to live and progress, waters 
which California owns, waters that Cali- 
fornia has spent hundreds of millions to 
develop and to bring to its farms, homes, 
and industries. 

Because California has defended itself 
and its rights, California has been 
branded a thief, a scoundrel, an octopus, 
a hog. Because California has refused 
to pay to have its own water stolen, Cali- 
fornia is accused of trying to prevent de- 
velopment in other basin States. How 
silly can you get? If other neighboring 
States were more developed and were 
prospering, California would benefit. 
But must California ruin its own econ- 
omy to achieve this end? 

The criticisms of California by my 

friend, Congressman ASPINALL, are only 
the latest in a long line. There have 
been others more vitriolic, and I have 
no doubt there will be more of the same. 
But Mr. AsrINALL's words have a familiar 
ring, and in the main his theme is typi- 
cal of the “blame California war” that 
other basin States have been carrying on 
for years to conceal their own efforts to 
fleece the taxpayers of the Nation. 
All of the terriers snapping at the Cali- 
fornia bear charge that California has 
consistently obstructed or opposed the 
building of reclamation projects in the 
upper basin. The fact is that California 
has not only failed to oppose upper basin 
development, but has repeatedly sup- 
ported such development. 

Let us look at the record: 

In the year 1940 the Boulder Dam 
Project Adjustment Act was adopted by 
Congress with the active support of Cali- 
fornia, and its delegation in both Houses. 
That act provides that for 15 years there 
shall be paid out for investigation and 
construction of projects located exclu- 
sively in the upper basin States—Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming 
the sum of $500,000 per year, a total of 
$7,500,000. Further, for the next 35 
years a like sum each year shall be 
equitably distributed for the same pur- 
poses among the seven States of the Col- 
orado River Basin. From this it will 
follow that at least another eight or nine 
million will fall to the share of the upper 
basin States. This money is being de- 
rived and will be derived from the rates 
paid for power produced at Hoover Dam. 
Most of the money is being taken from 
the pockets of the household and com- 
mercial power users in California, 
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These provisions of the act were not 
only agreed to by California but vigor- 
ously supported in Congress by the Cali- 
fornia delegation. They confer a special 
benefit upon the upper basin States, 
which have these funds available in ad- 
dition to their fair share of the funds 
appropriated to the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion for general investigation of projects 
throughout the West. 

Furthermore, in each and every one of 
the following named projects, the Cali- 
fornia representatives on the congres- 
sional committees voted for the projects 
and either supported and voted for them 
on the floor or permitted them to be 
adopted without objection by unanimous 
consent. In no case did California op- 
pose any of these projects. 

Provo—Deer Creek—project, Utah: 

Mancos project, Colorado. In this in- 
stance, the Colorado River Board of Cali- 
fornia affirmatively supported reauthori- 
zation of the project before congressional 
committees and with the California 
delegation. 

Paonia project, Colorado. In this in- 
stance California took the same affirma- 
tive position as in the case of the Mancos 
project. 

Eden project, Wyoming. 

Weber Basin project, Utah. 

Fort Sumner project, New Mexico. 

Vermejo project, New Mexico. 

Big Thompson project, Colorado. 

California officially and repeatedly 

joined with representatives of other 
States in commending the efforts of the 
upper basin States to come to an agree- 
ment upon an upper basin compact and 
repeatedly expressed the hope and the 
belief that they would be able to harmo- 
nize their views and make such a com- 
pact. When the compact had been made 
and ratified by the legislatures of the 
upper basin States, it came here for the 
consent of the Congress. The bill sets up 
certain criteria for the measurement and 
administration of the waters of the upper 
basin States which are distinctly differ- 
ent from those which are applicable to 
all seven Colorado Basin States under 
3 Colorado River compact of 

In the hearings which were held on 
the upper basin compact bill before the 
House Committee on Public Lands repre- 
sentatives of California appeared and 
testified on one point only. They stated 
that California had no interest what- 
ever in how the upper basin States pro- 

-posed to handle their affairs among 
themselves, but they asked that it be 
made crystal clear that the action of 
Congress should not be taken so as to 
interpret or vary the terms of the origi- 
nal Colorado River Basin Compact. It 
developed then that the official repre- 
sentatives of the upper basin States dis- 
claimed having any such idea and, quite 
harmoniously, language was agreed 
upon between California and the upper 
basin States which was added to the act 
and properly preserves all questions of 
interpretation of the Colorado River 
Compact. This being settled, California 
approved the passage of the bill and it 
was passed on the Consent Calendar in 
both Houses. 

Certainly no fair-minded person 
would consider that there was anything 
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in the nature of obstruction or opposi- 
tion on the part of California in these 
proceedings. The suggestion made by 
California was promptly and frankly ac- 
cepted and agreed to by the upper basin 
States as being in proper order. The 
bill was not delayed nor was it jeopar- 
dized nor lost. 

There should be an end to irrespon- 
sible whisperings that California has 
been a dog-in-the-manger as regards 
upper basin reclamation projects. It is 
not true. The record is plain. 

Inasmuch as the statement of Mr. As- 
PINALL reflects the general tenor of pre- 
vious attacks on California, I wish to 
comment briefly upon it. 

Mr. ASPINALL, like all the others before 
him, says he would question the motives 
of the vociferous members of the van- 
guard operating for the well-oiled and 
carefully prepared propaganda barrage 
of the lower basin.” 

The motives, Mr. Asprnatt, of the 
Members of Congress to whom you refer 
are simple and open: they are to preserve 
and to protect the vital Colorado River 
water supplies of California. These 
water supplies belong to California by 
virtue of contracts required by Con- 
gress, and California presumes that the 
sincerity of Congress is not to be ques- 
tioned. 

Mr. AsrIN ALL, in his statement, be- 
moans the fact that he has no trained 
lobbyists, no well-heeled specialized 
groups grinding out propaganda for my 
use. I have no battery of trained engi- 
neers and specialists at my disposal.” 

Is Mr. AsrINALL referring to officials of 
the water agencies of California? These 
agencies are political subdivisions of the 
State of California and they have the 
power to tax. Their representatives 
come to Washington to help California 
‘Members protect and preserve Califor- 
nia’s water rights. Is Mr. ASPINALL re- 
ferring to the attorneys for these agen- 
cies? Is he referring to the engineers of 
these agencies? 

I should like to remind these attackers 
of California's representatives who come 
to Washington that similar officials ap- 
pear regularly in Congress from all other 
Colorado Basin States. Attorneys and 
engineers from the upper basin States 
spend & great deal of time on Capitol 
Hill lobbying for their own projects. 
Colorado even has a Federal judge that 
will take off for Washington on short 
notice, leaving his judicial robes scat- 
tered behind him, whenever there is an 
opportunity to assault California. 

My colleague mourns that the upper 
basin has no great metropolitan areas, 
no great centers of industrialization. 

Is that the fault of California? 

Then he goes on to say that, unless the 
underdog upper basin can obtain public 
sympathy, “we shall have seen superior 
political power used to squeeze legitimate 
benefits from people of a deserving area 
so that the greedy can hog the public 
trough.” 

Is Mr. Asp ALL saying that California 
should not defend itself, should not pro- 
tect its rights and its citizens? Is he 
saying that California should throw 
away billions of investments made by its 
citizens, just to help some upper-basin 
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farmers get water on a few acres of high- 
altitude sagebrush? 

Mr. AsPpINALL says that California is 
opposing its neighbors’ development to 
fatten its own political nest, and that 
this explains California’s proclivity “to 
hide as much of this as possible be- 
hind the cleanest possible skirts that 
can be prostituted for this end.” 

Since when has it been prostitution to 
keep burglars out of one’s house? 

The central Arizona project, the Fry- 
ingpan-Arkansas project, the Colorado 
River storage project, all are designed 
to steal water from California, water that 
rightfully belongs to California under le- 
gal mandate approved by Congress. 
These projects would seriously damage 
California's farms, homes, and indus- 
tries. These projects would rock the 
foundations of billions of investments 
made by California citizens in good faith 
and with reliance on the integrity of the 
United States Government. 

Do the officials and representatives of 
the upper basin expect California to 


stand idly by while its last horse is being 


stolen from the barn? 

If Arizona and the upper basin States 
want to develop and progress—and I 
would be the first to wish them well in 
this respect—let them come into Con- 
gress with proposals that are founded 
on sound and reasonable principles. If 
they want to build projects, let them 
propose projects that need not injure 
others in order to be built. Let them 
come to Congress with proposals that do 
not inflict hardships on the entire Na- 
tion. Let them not ask Congress to ap- 
prove schemes that benefit a few Rocky 
Mountain farmers to the detriment of all 
other farmers thousands of miles away. 
Let them not ask for gigantic gifts from 
the taxpayers of this country to grow 
more crops of the kind that are already 
in great surplus and heavily subsidized. 

If Arizona and the upper basin States 
want to build, let them build justly and 
fairly with their own materials and not 
with materials that others have acquired 
by industriousness and forethought. 

If California is big, it is because Cali- 
fornia has builded wisely, has paid its 
own way, and has applied its God-given 
abilities. 

And so help me, I for one, intend to 
protect and preserve what California has 
done. I shall continue to oppose every 
attempt to destroy or diminish the ad- 
vantages which we have created with our 
Sweat and our money. Let those who 
depreciate and malign California re- 
member that, and be duly warned. 


Communist Control Act 


— 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. BARRATT O'HARA 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Iam availing myself of the general leave 
to extend remarks at this point for the 
sole purpose of explaining what is here 
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transpiring to those who in later days 
and years will be reading this RECORD- 

The 83d Congress is near the close of a 
long session. Many Members, most of 
whom were punctilious in their attend- 
ance, already have left for home with 
the understanding, general among the 
Membership, that there would be no fur- 
ther legislation of major importance not 
already cleared by the Rules Committee 
or otherwise scheduled. A point of quo- 
rum raised earlier in the day resulted in 
a rolicalli—No, 141—showing 140 absen- 
tees, From this it is fair to conclude that 
approximately one-third of this body 
already had left under the assurance 
that the work of the session was com- 
pleted. 

In this situation a measure requiring 
the most careful study and particularity 
to keep our legislative actions, in serving 
a worthy end, still within the limitations 
of the Constitution, is brought before us. 
under suspension of the rules. That 
means that there can be only 40 minutes 
of debate, which of course is inadequate 
for proper presentment by ranking 
Members and denies to others any op- 
portunity of participation. The general 
leave to extend remarks will permit those 
who wish to do so to put into the Recor? 
what they might have said in fact and 
prior to the voting had this important 
legislation been before us in the usual 
manner with the House sitting as Com- 
mittee of the Whole and every Member 
free to participate under the 5-minute 
rule. 

Moreover, there is no printed copy of 
the bill available, There is no commit- 
tee report. No one seems to know exact- 
ly what is in the measure. The distin- 
guished gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. WALTER] a ranking member of the 
Judiciary Committee and a lawyer of 
recognized preeminence, says that it is 
“so loosely drawn that it rattles,” and 
that in the few minutes he has had to 
examine it he has only started finding 
the bugs hidden in it. The distin- 
guished former chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CELLER], says that it 
will take a long time to get from the 
courts exact judicial definitions of what 
the bill entails. 

We have been in session since January. 
All that time the United States has been 
engaged in a continuing cold war with 
the communist world. It is beyond my 
understanding why this legislation, 
effectively to confine communism, was 
not brought before us long ago and in the 
regular order. Why this waiting until a 
third of the Members had gone home? 
Why this coming in with a bill unprinted 
and which may or may not be constitu- 


tional. may or. may not be more harmful 


than helpful to the purpose we seek? No 
one knows. 

Despite my objection to this manner of 
legislating, and the confusion as to the 
real meaning of the provisions of this 
bill, I am voting for it. Whenever there 
is doubt, I resolve the doubt in favor of 
my country. I have lived by this rule. 
I am sure that the same holds true with 
my colleagues on both sides of the aisle. 

This is not a normal time. It is a pe- 
riod of continuing emergency that re- 
quires military service of our youth, 
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Makes great demands upon our re- 
f torments us with the constant 
i of a civilization-destroying atomic 
tie’: Soviet Russia and her communis- 

© satellites have forced that upon us. 

Communism as a political philosophy 

to exist when communism be- 

Comes the instrument of Godless tyrants 

to subdue the free will of men every- 

Where. We must distinguish between 

th t which by a label is a philosophy and 

at which in reality is a conspiracy to 
€stroy our way of life. 

I have voted consistently against leg- 
islation which I thought unwise because 
any temporary advantage that might at- 

its enactment I foresaw would be 
Offset by the permanent injury to con- 
Stitutional foundations supporting the 
rights we cherish. In a time of passions 
tural to an emergency, and popular in- 
tion over the abuse of the Bill of 
Rights, I consistently have sought to 
Old my head and keep my feet on the 
€round, 

As I see it, and as the issue is here pre- 

sented on voting for this bill, imperfectly 
wn though it be and of uncertain le- 
gal validity, we are putting the Congress 
Of the United States definitely on record 
against communism both openly organ- 
and subversively operated. That is 
round upon which all Americans can 
Stand, conservatives and liberals, Demo- 
Crats, Republicans, and Independents. 
The issue then is one of confession of 
faith. The imperfections in a hastily 
drawn and scantily considered bill we 
Must leave to experience and to the 
Courts. 


Hon. Charles W. Vursell, of Illinois, 
Supports REA 100 Percent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, after 12 
Years of my constant support of the 
farmers and farm legislation, on every 
front, I have learned that a false cam- 
Paign is being made against me in an 
effort to deceive the farmers in my dis- 

ct. Of course, those who are circu- 
lating the report that I have voted 
against REA appropriations know the 
Charges they make are false. They are 
not interested in the welfare of agricul- 
ture. They are only interested in trying 

Secure the farmers’ vote, and appar- 
ently, have little regard for the truth 
and facts. 

I have always believed the truth is 
More powerful than deception or false- 
hoods, I want to destroy these charges 
by smothering them with the truth. 

HERE I5 THE TRUTH 

Some months ago I mailed the farmers 
of my district my complete official voting 
record, proving, without question, that I 
Voted for the REA loan fund in the past 
12 years I have been in the Congress for 
a total of $2,659,000,000; that this 
amount was $75 million more than was 
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requested by the Presidents under whom 
I served: Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Truman, 
and Mr. Eisenhower. All of these loan 
funds, of course, are paid back by the co- 
operatives with interest, and is a worthy 
investment in the good cause to bring 
light and power to the farmers of Illinois 
and America. It is from these loan 
funds that every expense of REA is 
financed. 

No one can search the record and offer 
any facts tending to prove the above 
statement does not give the absolute 
truth. Most farmers are familiar with 
my constant interest in behalf of agri- 
culture, and have observed my record 
year after year. Those who have, know 
the above statement gives the facts. The 
official CONGRESSIONAL RECORD will fur- 
ther prove the truth of my statement. 

Mr. Speaker, when I came to Congress 
in 1943, only about 45 to 50 percent of 
the farmers of Illinois had REA light 
and power. Now, about 95 percent of 
the farmers in Illinois have light and 
power, and for the past 12 years I have 
voted for every dollar of the money used 
to extend this light and power to the 
farmers. Having owned and operated 
farms most of my life, and having helped 
to organize the Marion County Farm 
Bureau over 40 years ago, of which I am 
a charter member, and having been a 
leader in the Congress for 12 years in 
my support of REA and soil conservation, 
I feel confident the sound-thinking, hon- 
est farmers I have supported, on every 
occasion, with beneficial legislation, will 
not be easily deceived by one who has 
never done anything, whatsoever, for 
agriculture or for farmers. 

Mr. Speaker, a false and misleading 
circular has been handed out over my 
district comparing my voting record on 
REA with that of the senior Senator 
from Illinois, which carries the name of 
my opponent promising to support REA, 
if elected. 

I do not come to the farmers with 
promises becaue I have already de- 
livered the goods supporting REA 100 
percent, and I shall continue to fully sup- 
port rural electric light and power be- 
cause of the great service it has rendered, 
and will continue to render, to the people. 

I have not looked up the Senator's 
voting record. I am not interested in 
what position he took on legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, however, since my op- 
position has seen fit to use this deceptive 
means by falsely comparing the Sena- 
tor's record with mine, I want to give 
you the facts. 

COMPARISON OF RECORDS 


I was elected to Congress in 1942, and 
had the privilege of serving for 6 years in 
the House of Representatives in the 
Congress before the senior Senator was 
elected in 1948. 

During these first 6 years, beginning 
January 6 of 1943 through 1948, I voted 
for REA loan funds totaling $1,405,000,- 
000. This was before the Senator was 
elected. 

During the following 6 years, while 
both the Senator and I served in the 
Congress, from 1949 through 1954, I voted 
for REA loan funds for another total of 
$1,254,000,000. That makes a 12-year 
total I voted for of $2,659,000,000, which 
is $75 million more than was requested 
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by all of the 3 Presidents under whom 
I served. 

These facts cannot be challenged or 
disapproved by anyone. In the face of 
such a record, the false charges being 
made against me fall flat. They are 
smothered with the facts and the truth. 

THE SENATOR'S RECORD 

Mr. Speaker, I do not know how the 
Senator referred to voted on REA loan 
funds during the past 6 years he served. 
However, since my opponent has made 
a comparison, I would like to point out 
that during the past 6 years the Con- 
gress appropriated about $1,254,000,000 
for the REA loan fund. If the Senator 
voted for all of these appropriations 
passed during the past 6 years, he could 
have only voted for a total of $1,254,000,- 
000, which is less than half of the REA 
appropriations I have voted for during 
12 years of service, which total $2,659,- 
000,000. 

It would seem that anyone who seeks 
the great responsibility of representing 
350,000 people in this district in the Con- 
gress, on the vast and important prob- 
lems of government with which we have 
to cope, should run on his own merits, 
if he has any, rather than to try to dis- 
credit and tear down, by misrepresenta- 
tion, my record of 12 years of earnest 
service in behalf of agriculture, and in 
behalf of the farmers of southern Illi- 
nois and the Nation. 


Appropriation Acts of the 83d Congress, 
2d Session—Part VI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, by unanimous consent, I am extend- 
ing my remarks to include my report 
on Public Laws 465 and 469, as follows: 

PUBLIC LAW 465 


H. R. 8680: Interior Department 
appropriations law 
A. Approprintes $05,936,149 for the Department of 
Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, Contin- 
ues antistrike provisions. 
B. Item: 
TITLE I—DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Office of the Secretary: Appropriation 


Connally Hot Oil Act, enforcement of. $140, 000 
Operation and maintenance, South- 
eastern Power Administration ...... 1, 228, 000 
Southwestern Power Administration: 
Operation and mu in tenunce 1, 765, 000 
Research in utilization of saline water.. 400, 000 
Oli snd Gas Division — 250, 00% 
Emergency flood and storm repairs.._. 100, 000 
Total, Office of the Secretary..---... 3, 883, 000 
Commission of Fine Arta 21, 200 
— — 
Bonneville Power Administration: 
Construction. 24,314,000 
Operation and maintenance -..-...-... 6, 200, 000 
Total, Bonneville Power Adminis- 
TTT 30, 514, 000 
— 
Bureau of Land Management: 
Management of lands and resources... 11, 913,000 
8 sc SE N EE 2, 500, 000 


Total, Bureau of Land Manngement. 14, 413, 000 
— 
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H. R. 8680: Interior Department appropria- 
tions law—Continued 


TITLE DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR—CoOn. 


ureau of Indian Affairs: Appropriation 
zi Health, education, and welfare services. ay ae 
Resources management ete N 


Total, Bureau of Indian Affairs, ex- 
elusive of tribal funds 
ioy ore (not included in totals of 
this tabulation) 


82, 851, 460 


Total, Bureau of Reclamation -_..... 155, 687, 000 
Geological Survey: Surveys, investiga- 
tions, and research 25, 735, 000 
— — 
Burean of Mines: 
Conservation and development of min- 
eral resources... .....-----.----------= 13. 500, 000 
Health and safety.......--.------— — 6, 000. 000 
General administrative expenscs . 1,000,000 
Total, Bureau of Mines 19, 500, 000 
=== — 
National Park Service: 4 
Management and 9,098, 390 
General administrative expenses 1, 084, 000 
Total, National Park Service. 2h, 663, 489 
— — 
Fish and Wildlife Service: 
Management of resouroes.._......---.- 6, 301, 000 
Investigations of resources.. 4, 127, 000 
Construction _..........-....--- 300, 000 
General ad ministrative expenses 725, 000 


Administration of Pribilof Islands_.--- (, 650, 000) 
Total, Fish and Wildlife Service. 11, 453, 000 
Oftice of Territories: 


Administration of Territories.. 3, 
Trust Territory of the Pacific inlands- 0 
8, 


2 publie works Joe 
Construction of roads, Alaska... 
Operation and maintenance | of rows, 


Alaska. — 3, 500. 000 
Constraciion; Aisha R, R — 2,900,000 
Virgin Islands public re 

Total, Office of Territories... ....... 32, 300, 000 

Adminixiration, Department of the In- 
terior: Salaries and expenses 330, 000 


Total, Department of the Interior. 405, 351. 140 


— 


TITLE N—VIRGIN ISLANDS CORPORATION 
eat iis | ey: A ae WE es eel wy a 


Soo easels 510, 
Administrative expenses (130, 000) 
Total, Virgin Island Corporation .... 510, 000 


Suluries and expenses 75, 000 
= 
Grand total, titles I. II. II 406, 036, 140 


PUBLIC LAW 469 


H. R. 9517: District of Columbia 
Appropriations Act 


ropriates $169,928,090 for the government of us 
Deis Or Yolunibia and other activities chargeable t 
whole or in part against the revenues of said District fue 
the fiseal yeur ending June 30, 1955, Bets the Federal 
contribution at $21,890,000, Continues antistrike provi- 
e ns 


B. Item: 
OPERATING EXTENSES 

Appropriations 
R A e A a OO $307, 585 
Department of General Administration... 2, 945, 522 
Onire of Corporation Counsel. 428, 585 

5 and retirement mae ex- 
TER ELE re ame Ameen 10, 207, 000 
Regulatory agencies 918, 204 


Public schools... 


Publie Library 
Reereation Departmen: 


u cunveutlon) 
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H. R. 9517: District of Columbia Appropria- 


tions Act—Continued 
OPERATING EXPENSES —continned 
Appropriations 
Fire Dej wee Aara i SS Al 
Veterans’ Rervice Genter 2 
Office of Civil Defense — 150, 
S E ceaewonep ae — 3,163,410 
Department of Public Health 2 636, 
Department of Corrections. ..---.-------= 4, 374, 07 
Department of Buildings and Grounds... 1, 675, 642 
Department of Public Welſaro— 8, 84.5, 061 
Office of Sur voor 149, 200 
Department of Licenses and Iuspections.. 3, 378, 000 
Department of Highways.. epee 5, 708, 600 
Department of Vehicles and Trafic. 5 1, 238, 365 
Department of Sanitary Enginceri 9, 732, 740 
Washington aqueduct. 2, 127,000 
National Guard 114,800 
National Capital Parks. — 2, 344, 000 
National Zoological Fur. 645, 000 
Judgments and claims 
Total, operating expenses 129, 529, 099 
= 


CATITAL OUTLAY 


District debt servior...........----.---.-. 
Public buliding construction . 
Misecthineous er mk outhy. NER 
Department of Highways ........-----.-- 
Department of Sanitary Engineering 

Liquilation of contract authorisation. 
Washington aqueduct. _-...._..---. KARNAS 


Total, capita. out 
Grand total.. (160, 928, 099) 


Your Congressman Reports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES , 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speaker, 
as we come to the close of the 83d Con- 
gress I wish to again make my report to 
the people I am honored to represent in 
our 17th District of California. For the 
past 12 years I have had the privilege of 
serving this district as its Representative 
in the Congress of the United States, one 
of the most populous and fastest growing 
constituencies in the country with per- 
haps more industries and varied prob- 
lems of any other district. It includes 
two of the Nation's greatest ports of 
entry—our Los Angeles Harbor and our 
Los Angeles International Airport, as 
well as a major portion of the Navy's 
Roosevelt base on Terminal Island, the 
Army’s Fort MacArthur at San Pedro, 
and the world-renowned Catalina Island. 
It also includes the greatest food-fish 
producing port in the world; the greatest 
aircraft production, with hundreds of 
subsidiary manufacturing concerns; one 
of the greatest oil-refining and export 
centers; one of the greatest shipbuilding 
centers during the war; and is one of the 
heaviest industrial areas in the West. 

It will not be possible to discuss in 
detail or even touch upon all the bills 
considered, or the unfortunate contro- 
versies that arose during this session 
which have been amply covered by the 
press from day to day. As a member of 
the most important Committee on Ways 
and Means, having so much vital legis- 
lation before it, including revision of the 
Social Security Act as well as the tax 
revision bill, the 83d Congress proved a 
very busy one for me. The tax revision 
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itself entailed our committee hearing 
the testimony of over 1,100 witnesses 
consuming 84 days in public hearings 
alone, and the new law comprises over 
1,000 pages of several thousand sections. 
I will be obliged to confine my report 
to those proposals that have dealt 
largely with the general welfare of our 
people and in which my constituents 
have indicated their greatest interest, 


TAXATION 


The tax revision bill, originating in 
my Committee on Ways and Means, has 
afforded tax benefits which have been 
widely publicized. I supported the ma- 
jor portion of the revision proposals, 
however, I was not at all satisfied with 
the meager benefits afforded the great 
proportion of our citizens earning low or 
moderate incomes. I was the author in 
the House of Representatives of the pro- 
posal to grant increased personal income 
tax exemptions, which was hotly de- 
bated and only defeated by 6 votes in 
the House, 204 to 210 and by but 3 votes 
in the Senate, 46 to 49. It is my conten- 
tion that, in addition to the much needed 
tax relief this amendment would have 
afforded the millions of moderate and 
low income earners, the tremendous 
added purchasing power would have 
provided a marked stimulus toward in- 
suring a steady economy by its distribu- 
tion through trade channels. 

Several of the bills I authored were 
incorporated in this tax revision bill, in- 
cluding increased allowances for depend- 
ents, increased allowances for retired 
persons, allowances for child care ex- 
pense, as well as the reduction of tax on 
theater admissions and the legislation 
that closed the loophole through which 
millions of dollars in income taxes had 
been avoided in the past on incomes 
earned outside the United States. 

I also supported the excise-tax reduc- 
tions, but am dissatisfied with many 
phases of that legislation inasmuch as it 
still places a heavy burden on the house- 
holder and merchandiser by retaining 
the relatively heavy tax on many home 
appliances that are now considered es- 
sentials and not luxuries in the modern 
home. 

The principal benefit accorded the 
average taxpayer is the 10 percent reduc- 
tion on individual incomes voted by the 
82d Congress under the previous admin- 
istration. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 

The Social Security Act is also under 
the jurisdiction of my Committee on 
Ways and Means, and as a strong advo- 
cate over the years, I was in accord and 
supported the improvements and worth- 
while revisions that were made in the 
act. There were, however, a number of 
proposed amendments which I regret 
were not approved by the committee. 
One of the most important of these was 
the increase in earnings allowed retired 
persons before forfeiting their benefits. 
I was not only in favor of raising the lim- 
it, but introduced legislation and advo- 
cated that the limitation be removed al- 
together. Iam also the author and have 
long been an advocate of legislation call- 
ing for reduction in the age of eligibility 
for retirement to at least 62 for men and 
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= for women, and have always supported 
the Erants in aid to the States for aid to 
vi € aged, blind, handicapped, and other 
ctims of impoverished circumstances. 
ion Spite of the strong opposition 
la ugh the years to the social security 
te and the prejudiced attempt to tag 
as a form of creeping socialism, the 
w is now an integral part of the Amer- 
n way of life, and the sooner it is 
Perfected and established on a sound 
actuarial basis, the sooner will be abol- 
ished the fear of insecurity in later life 
and the lifting of the heavy burden of 
direct relief from the local tax rolls, 
What greater bulwark against commu- 
could there be than the content- 
Ment of a citizenry assured of a feeling 
Security they have earned when they 
rea the waning of their productive 


FULL EMPLOYMENT 


Full employment in our country should 
be One of the paramount aims of all of 
US, as it is the heart and strength of 
dur country's economic well-being to 
Which nothing could contribute more 
K a continuing healthy business cycle 

ept alive by full employment. In the 

terest of those temporarily out of em- 
Ployment, I was 1 of the group of 80 
embers of the House of Representa- 
tives who sponsored a proposal to lib- 
*ralize and revise the unemployment- 
Compensation benefits. 
EDUCATION 


America’s educational needs are well 
known to every parent who sends a child 

an overcrowded classroom operating 
2 or 3 shifts a day. They are well 
known to every overworked teacher 
responsible for handling a classroom 
jammed with children. 

I have been an active advocate of 
every possible aid to education. One of 
the prime problems in our great State 

the extreme overburdening of local 
educational facilities with the constant 

ux of citizens from other sections of 
the country—particularly to southern 
California—which will require continu- 
Ous close attention. I believe that every 
Possible incentive should be offered to 
the teaching profession, particularly in 
the matter of adequate compensation, to 
encourage and insure the perpetuation 
of a high standard of education in our 
great State. 

I was one of the authors and sponsors 
of the legislation enacted that has eased 
the tax burden on our retired teachers, 
and later retired firemen, policemen, and 
Civil servants were added as beneficiaries 
of this legislation. A number of school 
districts in our area have been included 
in the program of assistance to schools 
in crowded defense areas, and I am 
pleased to have been instrumental in 
having obtained Federal funds, which 
eased the tax burden for these school 
districts, 

VETERANS 

I have consistently through the years, 
As in this Congress, supported legislation 
in behalf of our veterans and their de- 
pendents, their benefits, their pensions, 
their hospital and medical care. The 
Continuing influx into southern Cali- 
fornia of veterans from all areas of the 
United States, much as in our school 
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situation, continues to present a serious 
problem. Leading veteran organiza- 
tions have rated my voting record in be- 
half of our veterans at 100 percent, and 
I shall continue to work to expedite 
correction of the inadequacy of facili- 
ties for their benefit and comfort, 


SMALL BUSINESS 


It has always been an unquestioned 
American tradition that this Govern- 
ment shall aid, counsel, and protect the 
interests of small business in order to 
preserve our democratic system of free 
competitive enterprise. With the disso- 
lution and absorption of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation and the 
Small Defense Plants Administration, a 
great number of Congressmen, including 
myself, favored legislation to create a 
new permanent independent Small Busi- 
ness Administration with the para- 
mount duty of encouraging and assisting 
small enterprises in peacetime as well 
as in any emergency period. 

Recognizing the importance of our 
small businesses in defense-production 
efforts and the national economy, I have 
consistently urged reasonable Federal 
assistance and guidance to them 
throughout my congressional service. 
Our small-business firms have a substan- 
tial employment figure. By granting 
reasonable help to keep these firms going 
we are taking safety steps in the pre- 
vention of threatening unemployment. 
I have assisted in the establishment 
of industries in our area—both large 
and small—and through the years have 
devoted my best efforts to aid the busi- 
nesses of my district where discrimina- 
tion or other inequitable treatment was 
evident, and have succeeded in enacting 
corrective legislation for their relief. 

CONSERVATION AND NATURAL RESOURCES 


I have remained alert at all times in 
my determination to protect and pre- 
serve our vast national forests and parks 
that have been set aside for the en- 
joyment of all our people, to insure 
against the incessant attempt at en- 
croachment by special interests. I am 
also alert to the attempts of certain pri- 
vate power interests to acquire for per- 
sonal profit the remaining great water 


-and power potential of the West. A like 


concern was alerted in this session of 
the Congress over the partially success- 
ful attempt of certain private interests 
to control the vast peacetime atomic 
energy program of our Government 
which was paid for so dearly by the peo- 
ple of our country whose equity to date 
in this program amounts to more than 
$12 billion, and I voted to protect the 
people's investment. 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA WATER RIGHTS 


Southern California has been con- 
fronted since the turn of the century 
with the problem of an adequate water 
supply. Very critical complications are 
now presenting themselves due to the 
threatened encroachments from other 
States that are parties to the Colorado 
River compact, because of the machina- 
tions of land speculators and promoters 
who seek to deprive southern California 
of its contractual rights and its fair share 
of the water of the Colorado River. Wa- 
ter represents to the people of southern 
California a basic necessity to insure the 
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needs of its thriving, evergrowing popu- 
lation, industry and agriculture, and I 
am pleased to be considered one of the 
leaders in the Congress in the fight to 
protect southern California’s water 
rights. 

POSTAL AND FEDERAL WORKERS 


One of the keen disappointments of 
this session was the outcome of the long 
and vigorously debated proposal for pay 
increases for our postal workers and 
other Federal employees. I feel our Gov- 
ernment’s service generally has suffered 
greatly due to the inadequacy and unat- 
tractiveness of Federal pay scales, and 
have long felt they were entitled to a 
substantial increase to somewhat com- 
pensate for the rise in living costs, I 
was a member of the group in the House 
that vigorously supported this enactment 
and regret that after overwhelming ap- 
proval in both the House and Senate, the 
President saw fit to veto this legislation, 

COMMUNISM 


My constituents will recollect that in 
my previous report to them I covered 
quite fully the legislation I had intro- 
duced for the outlawing of the Commu- 
nist Party in our country. My bill, H. R. 
5941, was the first introduced in the 
House of Representatives, and I am grat- 
ified that the major provisions of my 
bill were overwhelmingly approved by 
both the Senate and the House. I also 
voted to revise and extend the laws re- 
lating to espionage and sabotage. 


NARCOTICS 


I am the author of three bills as a re- 
sult of extensive study and conferences 
with our country’s chief narcotics en- 
forcement authority, Commissioner 
Harry J. Anslinger, the details of which 
I have previously reported to you. As 
you may recall, these bills are designed 
to augment and strengthen the enforce- 
ment and authority of the enforcement 
officers in the various fields dealing with 
the vicious narcotics menace. Because 
of the unprecedented heavy schedule of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, also 
having jurisdiction over such bills, we 
were able to conduct hearings on but one 
of these bills, which was approved for 
presentation to the House, and I have 
been assured that early hearings will be 
accorded the others following the con- 
vening of the 84th Congress in January. 


DISTRICT ENTERPRISES AND DEVELOPMENT 


Harbor: Our Los Angeles Harbor, serv- 
ing 7 million people of southern and 
central California and 14 million people 
in a 12-State area, is one of the leading 
ports of the Western Hemisphere and 
one of the greatest man-made harbors in 
the world, embracing 1,800 acres of 
channel and anchor area, with 28 miles 
of water frontage served by 3 major 
railroads. It has been my privilege to 
have been of every possibie assistance 
toward its continual growth and develop- 
ment, including the establishment of 
foreign trade zone No. 4 at our har- 
bor, and sponsoring a bill this session 
which gained Federal assistance for the 
dredging and improving of the east basin 
to enhance the usefulness of the new $8 
million terminal, which is rated the 
largest and most modern passenger cargo 
terminal in the world. 
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With regard to the Redondo Beach 
project, I am pleased to report that fol- 
lowing my success in securing approval 
of my proposal authorizing construction 
of a breakwater at Redondo Beach for 
the protection of the shoreline and the 
creation of a small-boat harbor, I have in 
this session succeeded in securing an ap- 
propriation of $50,000 for further engi- 
neering to bring the project to construc- 
tion stage, and trust the next session 
will approve the full appropriation in 
conjunction with local support of this 
much-needed shore protection and boat 

jhaven. This small boat harbor will be 
a priceless asset not only to Redondo 
Beach, but the whole surrounding area. 

Airport: Our Los Angeles Interna- 
tional Airport is one of the finest and 
most important air terminals in the 
world, of which we may also justly be 
proud, I have taken particular interest 
in insuring its designation as an inter- 
national port of entry. My most recent 
accomplishment toward its growth and 
development was in assisting in having 
it designated as the west coast terminal 
for the Scandinavian Airline System's 
transpolar service. I am continuously 
working with the Federal agencies in 
Washington and the interested organi- 
zations locally toward its further devel- 
opment and expansion to maintain its 
position as one of the most important 
airports in the world. 

Fishing industry: The world’s largest 
fishing industry operates out of our port. 
of Los Angeles. The annual catch is 
estimated at around 1 billion pounds 
with a value of some $75 million, and 
recently a new $3 million flshermen's 
wharf has been completed. I have 
worked very closely with this important 
industry all through the years of my 
congressional service and am constantly 
in touch with the industry's local and 
Washington representatives on their 
problems. 

I have sponsored numerous legislative 
proposals in behalf of our great fishing 
industry, including a proposal for the 
protection of our fishing vessels on the 
high seas, and another of vital interest 
to the sports fishing and water-taxi 
craft operators which were enacted into 
law this session. The National Fisheries 
Institute, in its most recent bulletin, lists 
me as among the leaders in the House 
noted for championing the welfare of 
the fishing industry. 

Merchant marine and shipbuilding: 
This industry is also of vital importance 
to our port and the 17th Congressional 
District. I have long been associated 
with those interested in shipping and 
our United States merchant marine, and 
served for several years on the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
of the House of Representatives. I 
authored, and was successful in secur- 
ing enactment into law this session, 
legislation providing relief for the ship- 
ping industry from the imposing of cer- 
tain unfair and arbitrary duties. This 
legislation was enacted, keeping in mind 
the highly competitive conditions Amer- 
ican shipping meets from foreign lines, 
and is not now in a position to bear 
further inequitable burdens. 

I was also the sponsor of a successful 
legislative effort in this session providing 
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for a program of merchant ship con- 
struction in American shipyards, as well 
as legislation to maintain ship construc- 
tion and ship-repair yards, in addition 
to an enactment providing that 50 per- 
cent of all cargoes originating in the 
United States be carried by American 
shipping. 
VOTING RECORD 

Being mindful that the voters of my 
district have reposed trust and confi- 
dence in me for many years, my energies 
and efforts have been dedicated to meet- 
ing that challenge. My overall attend- 
ance and voting record is one of the best 
in the Congress, according to the records 
of the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Much has been said about relative 
support of the President in this adminis- 
tration. In the first session of this Con- 
gress, my voting record of support of the 
legislative recommendations of the Pres- 
ident was 82 percent, which was high on 
the list in both the Senate and the House 
regardless of party. During the second 
session of this Congress, I am unable as 
yet to say what my percentage rating will 
be, or how the rating will be determined, 
as it is well known there have been many 
controversial votes on amendments that 
1 complicate the record, to say the 
east. 

One of the occasions on which I have 
most vigorously addressed this House 
was against the present administration’s 
recommendation to reduce the Air Force 
appropriation which I felt would im- 
peril our national security, and I feel my 
stand has subsequently been clearly jus- 
tified by the restoration of this reduction, 

I realize full well that my legislative 
record may not please each and every one 
of my constituents, which is to be ex- 
pected in a democracy where each of us 
has the right to his own opinion—a right 
that we must respect and safeguard. I 
have always voted as my perception and 
conscience dictates, and have determined 
my stand on what I considered best for 
the people of our district and the 
country. 

TO KEEP THE RECORD STRAIGHT 


I have noted that quite a number of 
Members have brought to the attention 
of the House and their constituents, the 
distorted analysis bearing on their voting 
record by the active opposition in their 
districts. This seems to be a popular 
new technique intended by constant 
repetition to shake the faith of the peo- 
ple in their Representatives. My own 
opposition in the last and this present 
campaign has repeatedly resorted to the 
use of this device with a premeditated 
intent to mislead the voters. 

Undue critical implications are repeat- 
edly directed to absences over the years 
from certain rollealls, but obviously 
omitting the fact that the Member was 
paired on a vote which records his stand 
on such legislation and disregarding ab- 
sences when excused from the House on 
official business of investigating commit- 
tees or On more urgent official business 
than adding his vote in most instances to 
an already unanimous vote. 

Knowing full well that a Representa- 
tive with Communist leanings would be 
distasteful to the voters of any constitu- 
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ency, some zealous aspirants to seats in 
Congress, including my own, are resort- 
ing to the cunning deyice of misrepre- 
sentation and setting forth a distorted 
analysis of voting records associating the 
votes to preserve and protect the civil 
rights, liberties, and constitutional guar- 
anties of our citizens, with softness 
toward communism. 

The guilt by association technique 
is employed also by listing Members on 
certain votes with the former Republi- 
can Member of the House from New 
York, the now deceased Vito Marcan- 
tonio. 

In my district the opposition has gone 
a step further in widely circulating a 
Communist newspaper’s denunciation of 
me, by cunningly removing its identity as 
a Communist newspaper. 

It would appear the time has come to 
recognize that the philosophy which 
made this Nation great was a philosophy 
not of hypocrisy and deceit, but one of 
truth and reason. 

CONCLUSION 


As your Representative in the Congress 
these past 12 years, confronted with the 
difficulty of having to serve the better 
part of each year 3,000 miles distant 
from my constituency, I have conscien- 
tiously endeavored to serve you and 
bring credit and distinction to our dis- 
trict. My office staff and I take pride in 
the reputation our office has gained for 
promptness and efficiency in handling 
congressional services, 

My files are replete with letters of ap- 
preciation from individuals and organi- 
zations for services rendered, I treasure 
these “thank you“ expressions and en- 
couraging good wishes, and shall always 
soye to justify your confidence and good 

The measure of success we have 
achieved has been with your guidance 
that I have welcomed on all important 
congressional matters in our partnership 
in public affairs. 


Federal Civil-Service Employees 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printec in the Appendix of the 
Record a statement by me relative to 
Federal civil-service employees. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 


I believe Federal civil-service employees 
should know of the fine representation they 
have received at this session of Congress 
through the American Federation of Gov- 
ernment Employees and the other member 
organizations of the AFL Government Em- 
ployees Council. 

Many of the important provisions of the 
fringe-benefit bill which was passed at this 
session appear to be taken intact from the 
legislative program adopted by the Ameri- 
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years ago. 

At every hearing held by the Senate Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee, repre- 
sentatives of the AFGE were on hand to 
express opinions, suggestions for improve- 
ment, and facts regarding proposed legtsla- 
tion. 

We are all familiar with the fine work 
done by the great postal unions on behalf 
of post office employees. I think classified 
employees should know that the path to 
improvement of their wages and working 
conditions would have been many times 
more difficult had it not been for the intelli- 
gent and effective activity of the AFGE and 
its officers and representatives. 

It has been a pleasure to have had the co- 
operation of this patriotic and public-spir- 
ited organization of Government employees. 


Appropriation Acts of the 83d Congress, 
2d Session—Part VII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 
Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
my report to my constituents on Public 
Law 470, as follows: 
Pustic Law 470 


H. R. 9203: Legislative-Judiciary 
Appropriation Act 


Appropriates ae 197,494 for the Legislative and 
Jaka Branches for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1055. 8 tinues antistrike provisions. 

tem: 
TITLE [LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 
Senate: 
Senators: Appropriations 
Compens tion of Senator 200, 000 
xpense allowance of tors 240, 000 
Mileage of the President of 
Senate and of ri ee ek 1, 000 
Compensation of the Vioe - 
P VEE ONA SNA E EA 30,000 
Expense ebe of the Vice 
V’resident.__...... SET EE EON 10, 000 
Total, Senators I. 531,000 
— ——— 
Salaries of officers and employees: 
Office of the Vice President as 55,410 
Chaphsin....-..-....--. — 2. 940 
Olfice of the Secretary — 444,020 
Committee emplo: nes A 707, 045 
Conference committees: 
Majority, clerical salaries. 33, 310 
Minority, clerical salnrics...-.- 33. 310 
Administrative aon clerical assist- 
ants to Senators 6, 207, 625 
Office of the — at Arms and 
DD T 1. 270, 875 
Omoo of secretaries for the majority 
and minority, salaries. .....--.--- 62,105 
Total, salaries of officers and 
employees =- 9,882, 706 
Contingent expenses: 
Jaegisiative reorganization. 100. 000 
Senate icy Committees 149, 340 
Joint Committee on the E 
„56 120, 778 
Joint Cummittee on Atomic Energy. 148, 060 
Joint Committee on Prin tina 47. 585 
Vice President's automobile 5, 835 
3 for the President pro 
TTT 5, 838 
A for majority and 
minority leaders 11,670 
* Senate rooedings 135, 785 
Wulfen : — 3, 190 
S ae 19, 000 
equi wd in vestigations........ 1,224, 120 
Folding document — 27,000 
Materials for ſuld ing 1, 500 
ue t.. — 2, 000 
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TITLE I—LEGISLATIVS BRANCU—continued 


Senate Continued 


Contingent expenses Con. Appropriations 


Sonate restaurants — $55,000 
Motor vehicles 9, 8% 
Miscellaneous items 981, O87 
Packing bots x 3, 000 
Postage stamps. SS 825 
Alrmull and special dst ps. 19, 400 
Stationery... 126, 400 
Communications 14. 


House of Representatives: 
Members and Delegates: 
Salaries.. S R 492, 500 
Mileage and expenses PRR. Fae 1, 278, 500 


Total, Members and Delegates... 6, 766, 000 
= 


Salaries, officers soa employees: 
Speaker's offi EE ONEN 
Office of the 88 tarian.. 
Office of the Chaplain 
Clerk's once 
Committee employees 
Sergeant at Arms ollice 


Doorkeeper’s office. . 
Special and minority employees 

(several items) 191, 485 
Postmaster’s — 189, SO 
OMcial reporters 124, 445 
Committee reporters 133, 855 
Studies and “in ventign ous Com- 

mittee on Appropriations. ______. , 000 


aoak Lee officers and em- 


Furni 


enue Taxation , 000 
Joint Committee on Immigration 
and Nationality Poliey..__...- , 000 
Coordinator of Information, salaries 
expenses — 78.750 
Telegraph and telephone.. 800, 000 
Stationery (revolving fund) 525, 600 
Attending physician's omot... 8, u85 
Postage stamps 94.050 
Fokliug documents... 125, 000 
Revision of laws 13. 7 
Speuker’s automobile 7, 200 
Majority leader's automot. 5, 835 
Minority leader's automobile 5, 835 
Total, contingent expenses. 4,374,255 


oe 
Total, House of Representatives... 27, 424, 770 
* 


— 
Capitol Police: 
General expenses......---.--------.--.. 17,900 
Additional protect on 22. 348 
Total, Capitol Polio — 40, 245 
Legislative Counsel: 
Salaries and expenscss „000 
int Committee on Reduction of Non- 
essential Federal Kxpenditures - , 000 
Expenses, Intorparliamentary Union 
Education of House and Senate pages: Ex- 
C AAT 47, 280 
— — 
Miscellaneous: 
Venalty mall cot zenuena 1, 169, 700 
Statement of appropriat ions 6, 000 
Total, miscellancous-_................ 1,175, 700 
—— 
` Architect of the Capitol: 
Salaries.. F ee 
8 apitel buildings — — 630, 000 
Reconstruction of Capitol terraces. — — 
Capitol Grounds . H2, 500 
5 garage.. 34. 200 
Subway transportatio: 3, 500 
Senate Office Building. 796, 400 
House Office Buildings... 984, 200 
Capitol Power Mant (operatio 1, 237, 000 
Capitol Power Piunt, changes and im- 
ß S — 1,500,000 
buildings and grounds: 
Structural and mechanical care...... 400, 000 
Furniture and furuishing ..------= 50, 000 


Total, Architect of the Capitol... 6,115,800 
Botanic Garden: Salaries and expenses...-- 


— ͤ— 
223, 100 
— 


tion Act—Continued 
TITLE I—LEGISLATIVS BRANCH—continued 


Library of Congress 5 
Salaries pep oer 8 E 34,71 
Copyright Office, salaries and expenses. 1, 108.600 
Legislative Reference Service, salaries 


and expenses l 
Catalog naa distribution of....---.--- 1, 332, 000 
Increase of the Library; 

ae 00 
A 0⁰⁰ 
Books for Supreme Court > 25, 000 


Books for the bild .2... 


Total, Library of Congress 
Government Printing OMoe: 


Printing and binding for Congress 8, 500, 000 
A ee ee ee Se ee ee 
Superintendent of Documents, salaries 

MAG Ot PONS — 2, 825, 000 


Total, Government Printing OMce__ 11, 325, 000 
Ca 
Grand total, title — 70, 605, 754 


——— 


TITLE 11—JUDICIARY BRANCH 
Pre Court of the United States: 
Rrinte S 


Miscellaneous expenses: 
Care of the building and grounds. 


Total, Supreme Court 1, 502, 450 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals: 


Salaries and expenses —— 20, 108 
Customs Court: and expenses. WS AF 495, 630 
ESS 
Court of Claims: 
Salaries and expenses. s —— 613,000 
Repairs and improvements 8,000 
Total, Court of Cluims............... 626,000 
Courts of Appeals, district courts and other 
Judicial services: 
Salaries of judges. __.......-..... — . 5,472, 600 
Salaries of supporting personnal. 12, 850, 000 
Fees of jurors and commissioners.. 3, 050, 000 
Travel and miscellaneous expoenses_..... 1,800, 000 
Administrative Office, salaries and er- 128 000 
Moe tape yt ee ON ee I — 
Relerces, special account: 
Ps” Nae GINE, f 083, 
A bee A ee e A REN 1. 443. 550) 


Total, other courts and services... 24, 607, 500 
— — 

Total, title II, the Judlelary . 27, 501, 740 
a 

Grand total, all titles . 98, 197, 404 


Letter From Max Ascoli, Editor and 
Publisher of the Reporter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, it has 
been called to my attention that yester- 
day, August 19, the distinguished senior 
Senator from New Hampshire made some 
comments concerning the well-known 
bimonthly publication the Reporter, 
which is published in New York City. 
Senator Bripces also made some com- 
ments about the editor and members of 
the staff, some, if not all, of whom are 
my constituents. ‘Today I have received 
from Dr. Max Ascoli, editor of the Re- 
porter, who is a distinguished journalist 
and scholar, a letter setting forth certain 
facts deemed to be in reply to the state- 
ments made on the floor yesterday by 
Senator BRIDGES. 
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Mr. President, I am not in a position 
to vouch, of my own knowledge, for most 
of the detailed facts set forth in the 
letter from Dr. Ascoli, but I have a high 
regard for the publication and a very 
high esteem for the attainments, achieve- 
ments, and reputation of Dr. Ascoli. I 
thing it only fair and appropriate, there- 
fore, Mr. President, to ask unanimous 
consent that Dr. Ascoli’s letter to me be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
in order that the statements made by 
him in reply to Senator BRIDGES be made 
a part of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Avcust 20, 1954. 
The Honorable HERBERT H. LEHMAN, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR LEHMAN: As you know, on 
August 19, Senator BRIDGES attacked the Re- 
porter in a speech on the floor of the Senate 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Thursday. August 19, 
pp. 14472 to 14480), The occasion for this 
speech was an article published in our issue 
of July 20, entitled “Senator STYLES BRIDGES 
and His Far-flung Constituents.” The Sen- 
ator called this article “one of the most 
vicious smears ever directed at a man in 
public life.” He made no allusion to the 
facts of the article but confined himself to 
denying “every implication, insinuation, or 
innuendo.” He attacked the magazine's 
reputation, its staff, and myself. He called 
into question our loyalty as American citi- 
zens and our professional integrity as journ- 
alists. He accused me, personally, of 
ingratitude to the country which gave me 
political refuge; he questioned my financial 
honesty; he charged me with harboring the 
intent to undermine our democratic 
institutions. . 

I am writing to you in the hope that you 
may see fit to include in the pages of the 
Rrconn some facts which, in all honesty and 
fairness, should be made part of the record. 
I address this communication to you not only 
because you are the Senator from New York, 
which is the home of the Reporter, of its 
editor and most of its staff, but also because 
you are, I know, a defender of truth and 
integrity. I would like to present to you, 
and hopefully for the record, some incontro- 
vertible facts in answer to the baseless alle- 
gations made by Senator BRIDGES. 

The article on Senator Brives was writ- 
ten by our Washington editor, Douglass 
Cater. Contrary to the Senator's insinua- 
tions, Mr. Cater, despite his comparative 
youth, has made a distinctively anti-Com- 
munist record. He was a wartime member 
of the Office of Strategic Services, as part of 
an operation charged with gathering intel- 
ligence data on Soviet Communists. He was 
not, as Senator Brivces stated, a delegate to 
the World Youth Festival. Instead, after his 
return to Harvard in 1946, he was chosen to 
represent the official student government at 
the International Student Congress held in 
Prague at a time when Eduard Benes was 
President of the Czechoslovak Republic. 
Mr. Cater fought the efforts by Communists 
to dominate this important postwar student 
movement, strongly denouncing them, among 
other places, in the Boston Globe in February 
1948. In 1947 Mr. Cater helped organize the 
United States National Student Association, 
which has actively carried on the fight to 
win students of Western Europe and Free 
Asia away from the Communist conspiracy. 
Contrary to the Senator's accusation, Mr. 
Cater never testified or spoke against the 
teachers’ loyalty oath. In his commence- 
ment oration delivered at Harvard in June 
1947, Mr. Cater described the Communist as 
& “twisted individual” and communism as 
“a totalitarian philosophy. which breeds on 
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the ills of the world” and “repugnant to our 
democratic beliefs.” More recently Mr. Cater 
has served as special assistant to the Secre- 
tary of the Army, for which he received com- 
piete security clearance. 

Turning to other staff members, the Sen- 
ator charged Senior Editor Philip Horton 
with attending meetings of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations “long after it was cited as 
a Communist-front activity,” and stated that 
his writings on the China lobby in the Re- 
porter parallel the party line.” The IPR is 
not and never has been on the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s list of subversive organizations. It is 
true that Philip Horton, though not a mme- 
ber of the IPR, traveled to Honolulu for an 
IPR conference on Japanese-American rela- 
tions in January 1953. Other Americans at- 
tending this conference were Gerard Swope, 
president of General Electric Co.; J. Ballard 
Atherton, president of the Mutual Telephone 
Co., Honolulu; E. B. MacNaughton, chairman 
of the board, First National Bank of Port- 
land, Oreg.; James H. Shoemaker, vice presi- 
dent, Bank of Hawaii; Robert R. Trent, of the 
Hawaii Sugar Planters’ Association. 

As to the China lobby, recognition of its 
existence is certainly not a Communist 
monopoly. For instance, the New York 
Times of January 15, 1954, reported Arthur 
H. Dean, President Eisenhower's special Am- 
bassador to Korea, as saying “that the China 
lobby * * * was playing into the hands of 
the Communists and doing their propaganda 
work for them.” 

Mr. Horton held an important civilian po- 
sition in the Office of Strategic Services dur- 
ing the war in London and Paris and re- 
ceived the United States Army Medal of Free- 
dom. After the war he became chief of the 
CIA liaison mission to the French intelli- 
gence service and was attached to the United 
States Embassy in Paris. He later joined 
Time magazine as an associate editor and 
served in that capacity until his resignation 
to join the Reporter staff. 

The Senator proceeded to state that our 
national correspondent, Theodore H. White, 
had been fired from Time magazine for pro- 
Red reporting on China. The files of Time 
magazine will show that Mr. White resigned 
of his own choice and by mutual consent. 
He is the author of two books—Thunder Out 
of China and Fire in the Ashes—both Book- 
of-the-Month Club choices. Thunder Out 
of China, criticized as anti-Communist by 
the Daily Worker, was one of the first books 
to show the Communist not as simple 
agrarian reformers but as tough, ruthless 
men. Fire in the Ashes describes the West's 
attempt to build a firm bulwark in West- 
ern Europe against Communist aggression. 
Mr. White has been a distinguished foreign 
correspondent for over 15 years, having es- 
tablished the first news bureau of Time 
magazine in the Orlent before World War II. 
and flown with the United States Air Force 
as a war correspondent during the first raids 
against the Japanese. For tliese flights he 
received the Air Medal, and after the war 
he received a Certificate of Commendation 
from Secretary Patterson, 

The Senator charged that our executive 
editor, Harlan Cleveland, “either through 
design or incredible stupidity” aided “the 
sellout” of Nationalist China. The facts are 
that Mr. Cleveland, after holding several 
positions of high responsibility in the Gov- 
ernment during the war, and receiving the 
United States Army Medal of Freedom, was 
sent to China as head of the UNRRA China 
office. There he worked closely with the 
Nationalist Government of China in build- 
ing up its strength with economic ald in the 
face of daily Communist charges that he was 
the tool of American imperialists. He re- 
ceived from Chiang Kai-shek one of the 
Chinese Republic's highest decorations. Re- 
turning to the United States, he became a 
consultant to the China aid program and 
accepted-an invitation from the Republican 
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members of the House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs to testify in favor of increased 
aid to the Chinese Nationalists in their fight 
against communism. Mr. Paul G. Hoffman, 
the first Administrator of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration, later appointed 
Mr. Cleveland as Director of ECA’s China 
program. Still later, he became Assistant 
Director for Europe of the Mutual Security 
Agency. 

In his speech, Senator Broes considered 
himself the latest victim of what he defined 
the Reporter's technique of “smear and 
vicious attack.“ He called the illustrious 
roll of those who have received a smear cita- 
tion from this journalistic disgrace called 
Reporter. The roll is headed by the name 
of Dwight D. Eisenhower, This I do resent, 
since the Reporter has been occasionally 
critical but consistently and scrupulously 
respectful toward the President. Frequently 
we have enthusiastically praised him. Af- 
ter his inaugural address we wrote: “But !t 
was a great and noble speech, which ex- 
pressed the best that is in the speaker him- 
self and in the people he leads. * * * And 
we love to be among the apparently not too 
many people naive enough to be deeply 
moved by what the President said.” 

In an editorial commenting on the April 
16 speech of last year I wrote: “At least for 
1 day, April 16, the skies were clear, the air 
bracing, when the President made his mem- 
orable speech to the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors and to the world. 
On April 16, the former Allied commander 
in Europe, the man who 1 year ago was still 
the NATO chief, proved that his capacity to 
rally the Nation and the world is still utterly 
unimpaired. * * * One thing is certain, 
Whenever he shows his mettle as the leader 
of the free world, he is bound to strike at 
the unity of his party. The President must 
choose; He cannot live up to the task he has 
assigned himself and at the same time keep 
the Republican Party united. Between the 
interests of the free world and those of the 
Republican political underworld there can be 
no possible compromise.” 

In its issue after the President's message 
to the U. N., the cover line on the Reporter 
magazine read, “The President Takes the 
Lead.“ and my editorial said: “On December 
8, a large number of people at home and 
abroad were happy to recognize in that grin- 
less, dedicated leader the same man whom 
for too long a time they could not help 
criticizing. On this magazine it did our 
e good to applaud the President hearti- 
y” 

Coming now to the other names on the 
“illustrious roll” of those whom the Reporter 
has “smeared,” I can only say that the list 
is a strange one indeed. Some on this list 
have been barely mentioned by us—Senators 
Butler, Maybank, McClellan, and Publisher 
Roy Howard, for instance. Others were only 
briefly mentioned in connection with cer- 
tain facts we thought might be of interest. 
We described the contents of a report by 
General Wedemeyer on China; of Wedemeyer 
himself we had little to say. 


Several of the persons on Senator Brinars’ 
list have been both criticized and praised 
by us. We praised Senator SYMINGTON for 
cleaning up the RFC promptly and effec- 
tively, and deplored the fact that he took 
away a reproach and got no thanks from 
President Truman for the good job he had 
done. We spoke of Senator Groncer’s steady 
pursuit of the subject at hand and his thun- 
derous eloquence, and we called him perhaps 
the truest conservative in the Senate. Our 
article on the late Senator Wherry said that 
“It is hard to dislike Ken Wherry,” and ex- 
pressed the opinion that Wherry's favorite 
statement—"I'm sincere about that’—was 
entirely true. We sald of Senator Byrn: “He 
did so many things to the antiquated State 
government that his 4-year term—as gov- 
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ernor—Is still looked back upon as Virginia's 
new deal,” 

We certainly did disagree with Senator 
Taft, but of the various articles we pub- 
lished about him there is not a single one 
that could be called vicious—indeed, one of 
the most vicious in the history of the maga- 
zine. 

Curiously enough, Senator Brmcrs omits 
from his roll the name of the one Republican 
Senator whom we have consistently opposed, 
Senator JOSEPH McCarTry. 

Senator Bripces said “In their magazine, 
there is no room for honest differences of 
opinion.” He forgot that we have published 
articles by men with whom we have some 
difference of opinion, like Representative 
Huc# Scorr, for instance, former chairman 
of the Republican National Committee, Just 
as we have frequently praised men whose 
views on many problems differed from our 
own. This was the case with Senator MILLI- 
Kix of Colorado, Senator CAPEHART of In- 
diana, and, incidentally, Senator LYNDON 
Jounson of Texas, and Senator RUSSELL of 
Georgia, who expressed their sympathy with 
Senator Brmces when he attacked the Re- 


porter. 

The heart of Senator Baices’ argument, I 
think, is to be found in the following pas- 
sage: With them the technique is smear and 
vicious attack—the technique we have come 
to know so well as used by those who follow 
the Communist Party line as fellow travelers 
and bedfellows. Whyshe staff of this maga- 
zine should be so familiar with the tech- 
nique will be apparent as I continue.” 

I have already written about my staff. 
Now I must write about the “captain of this 
evil crew"—myself. He said that I had been 
several times jailed in Italy for my socialistic 
activities. The fact is that I have been 
jailed only once, and most certainly not for 
socialistic activities. This occurred on April 
30, 1928, when, together with some other 
Itallan anti-Fascist university professors, I 
was arrested, as far as I and my fellow pris- 
oners could make out, for no other reason 
than a summons to repent “or else.” I was 
kept in jail about 3 weeks, and when re- 
leased I was asked to write a leter to Musso- 
lini in whcih I would announce my conver- 
sion to the Fascist falth. I did no such thing 
and was kept under strict police supervision 
from then until I left Italy in September 
1931. 

In the spring of 1931, when I was the only 
remaining member of my university who re- 
fused to join the Fascist Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers, I was offered a Rockefeller 
fellowship by the representative of the 
Rockefeller Foundation in Italy, Prof. Luigi 
Einaudi, now President of the Italian Repub- 
lic. Two years later I joined the graduate 
faculty of the New School in New York. 
Later I became dean of the faculty. The list 
of my “agreeable associates and companions,” 
mentioned by Senator Bums is about as pe- 
cullar as the roll of statesman the Reporter 
has smeared. Earl Browder, who heads the 
list, gave one lecture at the New School in 
the fall of 1938 at the current events course 
where representatives of all political parties 
were invited, including Lawrence Dennis, 
then leader of the American Fascists, 

Entirely out of context, Senator BRIDGES 
quotes from a book, Intelligence in Politics, 
which I published in 1936. He cites the fol- 
lowing sentence: “The intellectuals know 
better than any other group how to enjoy a 
civilization and how to undermine it.” He 
vehemently proceeds: “Shades of Alger Hiss, 
Harry Dexter White, and Klaus Fuchs; from 
the grave and from prison they applaud.” 
Had the Senator proceeded in his reading 
from that sentence, all those shades would 
have remained unsummoned, for the point 
that follows is that when the intellectuals 
undermine democracy, they bring about 
their own enslavement: “They are never left 
alone nor are they allowed to rest in pauses 
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of silence, which are imperative if the con- 
fused voices of the world are to be harmon- 
ized. They are commandeered at any mo- 
ment and cannot escape being comman- 
deered.” Of the other quotes from Intelli- 
gence in Politics, one is not to be found in 
the book. 

Intelligence in Politics was severely criti- 
cized by Frederick L. Schuman in the Nation 
and by Matthew Josephson in the New Re- 
public. It was warmly approved, on the 
contrary, by Prof. Charles Beard, who wrote, 
“A profound and moving book. American 
democracy and its fateful possibilities illu- 
minated by a mind rich in imagination, pene- 
trating, and informed by the political phi- 
losophy of more than 20 centuries.” 

In 1948 I published another book, The 
Power of Freedom. Alf M. Landon, Repub- 
lican Presidential candidate in the 1936 elec- 
tion, wrote to the publisher as follows: “It 
is seldom that I had read a book so provoca- 
tive of thinking and yet captures your in- 
terest from start to finish, I think I will be 
reading and rereading it many times.” 

Charles P. Taft wrote: “His own solution 
in freedom as the dynamic relation of men 
to their work, to their institutions, and to 
each other is not far from the effective proc- 
esses worked out during these last 25 years 
by our university research in industrial rela- 
tions, but he has given it a much wider 
foundation in intelligent philosophy, and in 
sound and practical politics.” 

In the Daily Worker, David Carpenter 
wrote: “Professor Ascoll's concept of freedom 
is arid and abstract, but his purpose in writ- 
ing this book is certainly concrete. As a 
spokesman for the maintenance of the capi- 
talistic system, he is explaining to our ruling 
class how to delude the working class into 
a belief that this system is the best con- 
celvable.“ 

I do not care to follow Senator Brinces 
in his comments on my personal and family 
life. But I cannot help mentioning a few 
things I did in this country which he scrupu- 
lously omits. For instance, from 1940 to 
1943, I was president of the Mazzini Society, 
at that time the major organization in the 
United States of Italo-American and Italian 
anti-Fascists. The secretary of the society 
was Alberto Tarchiani, who since 1945 has 
been Italian Ambassador to Washington. To 
the two of us, Tarchiani and myself, goes 
the credit for having kept the Italian Com- 
munists in this country out of the Mazzini 
Society—a unique feat in those days of 
“united front.” I must also add that I have 
paid dearly for my anticommunism, for the 
Itallan Communist press in this country has 
repeatedly attacked me and my family with 
a violence that until recently has remained 
unequaled. 

During the war, I served as Associate Di- 
rector of Cultural Relations with the Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 
I think that my services were of some use, as 
the letters I received when I finished my 
work can testify. 

Senator Buwors does not omit mention- 
ing a loan of $4,600,000 that “he receives 
from the Export-Import Bank what would 
appear to be a loan, but was later termed 
by his Italian handicraft company as a grant 
of which $2,900,000 was disbursed and the 
rest withheld because of the shaky position 
of his Italian handicraft company, which 
was unable to repay the loan.” The facts 
are as follows: At the end of 1944, I started 
a nonprofit corporation, called HDI (Handi- 
craft Development, Inc.), to assist the Ital- 
ian handicraft producers—a substantial sec- 
tion of the Italian working class—and help 
them export their products to the United 
States. As a result of the good work HDI 
did as unpaid brokers between Italian pro- 
ducers and American consumers, the Export- 
Import Bank offered the Italian Government 
a loan to be administered by a company, the 
Com: Nazionale Artigiana, established 
to continue on a commercial basis the non- 


have a long and successful life.” 
PRELIN 
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profit work HDI had been doing. The loan— 
as all the Export-Import Bank loans—was 
guaranteed by the Italian Government. Mr. 
William McChesney Martin, Jr., the Chair- 
man of the Export-Import Bank, in order 
to have a continuity established between the 
work of HDI and that of CNA wrote me in a 
letter dated December 3, 1947, that HDI 
should subscribe part of the CNA capital and 
be represented on the board of directors. 
Later when I severed my connection with the 
Italian company, Mr. Herbert E. Gaston, then 
Chairman of the Export-Import Bank, wrote 
me on June 3, 1952: “You can be sure that 
we appreciate your self-sacrificing efforts to 
make the handicraft experiment a success 
and are grateful for them.” Finally, let me 
REN thee rae Spee was never termed a grant 
an been in fact 

reimbursed. ee 

As far as the Reporter is concerned and 
the reputation it has achieved, let-me quote 
the opinion of men belonging to Senator 
Brivces’ own party who wrote to us on the 
occasion of the Reporter’s fifth anniversary. 

“You have done some particularly useful 
and striking work during your short life, and 
I hope it can be kept up as the years go on.“ 
(RALPH E. FLANDERS, U. S. Senate.) 

“Your success in serving as a forum of 
alert liberal information for 5 years is evi- 
dence of good writing, good reading and good 
thinking.” (HucH Scorr, House of Repre- 
sentatives.) 

“The Reporter has paved some new and 
valuable roads in the fields of journalism. 
With its very special type of reporting and 
commentary it is making a unique con- 
tribution toward public opinion on various 
questions and issues relating to public and 
international affairs. May your magazine 

(PETER 

GHUYSEN, JR., House of Representatives, 
Washington.) 

“During the 5 years of its publication, the 
Reporter has certainly stimulated a large 
amount of good discussion, debate, and dis- 
sent. That makes the Reporter significant, 
because it is discussion, debate, and dissent 
that give vitality to our society. More power 
to you.” (Paul G. Hoffman, chairman of 
the board, the Studebaker Corp.) 

As for myself I can only say that I am 
proud to be one of the countless men who, 
fleeing the loss of freedom in their native 
lands, have found in America a new home 
and a new hope. Since I first landed over 
here I have considered American citizenship 
as a precious privilege to be constantly 
cherished and constantly earned. For me, 
the way to earn this privilege is to dedicate 
all my energies to the defense of freedom, 
for I have known what it means to lose it. 
This I will keep doing as long as I live. 

Respectfully and gratefully, 
Max ASCOLI, 
Editor and Publisher, the Reporter. 


The Atomic Energy Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


oy OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy it has been my privilege 
to assist in the preparation of the 1954 
amendments to the Atomic Energy Act. 
These amendments will have far-reach- 
ing effect in bringing our atomic law into 
line with the scientific, technical, eco- 
nomic, and political facts of atomic en- 
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ergy as they exist today. These amend- 
ments will also insure that our atomic- 
energy program will be designed to 

atomic energy defense utiliza- 
tion and also to give greater opportunity 
for the peacetime utilization of this form 
of energy. These amendments are de- 
signed to permit cooperative endeavor 
between the Government and private en- 
terprise in developing uses of atomic en- 
ergy without jeopardizing our national 
security. 

We have all read and been told about 
the military implications of atomic en- 
ergy. ‘Therefore, I do not propose to- 
day to dwell on that aspect of the pro- 
gram. Instead I would like to discuss 
the peacetime application of this new 
source of energy which, with proper han- 
dling, can provide limitless benefits to 
the American people. 

ATOMIC ENERGY AND MEDICINE 


In medical circles the atomic energy 
program has offered up vistas in diag- 
nostic fields comparable to those result- 
ing from the invention of the micro- 
scope and the X-ray machine. This is 
accomplished through the use of radio- 
active isotopes. These isotopes are in- 
finitesimally small chemical particles 
which are introduced into the body by 
means of drinking an atomic cocktail, 
intravenously, or otherwise. They go 
into every organ, vein, and cell. Their 
passage can be traced with minute ac- 
curacy. These tracers have proved par- 
ticularly valuable in diagnosis of cancer, 
brain tumors, and glandular diseases. 
The Atomic Energy Commission now 
manufactures more than 100 types of 
radioactive isotopes which have peace- 
ful uses only. Through the use of iso- 
topes, doctors can now have a picture 
of what goes on in every part of the 
living body. Our men of medicine can 
unerringly locate sources of disease. 
Thus, atomic energy proffers for the 
future an assurance of greater longevity 
through medical science. 

THE ATOM AND INDUSTRY 


Fisslon—or the splitting of the atom 
generates terrific heat. This heat can 
be used to produce steam which in turn 
generates electricity. When this energy 
is harnessed, and tremendous strides 
have already been made to that end, our 
entire power industry will be revolu- 
tionized. In view of that fact, the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy has taken 
an active part in stimulating the atom- 
for-peace program. The Atomic Energy 
Commission has a 5-year development 
and research program underway at the 
present time to advance the peaceful use 
of the atom. 

The 1954 atomic energy amendments 
have made it possible for private in- 
dustry to participate and aid in this 
development program. Greater pro- 
ductive efficiency and a more abundant 
way of living are in the offing to the 
American people through this applica- 
tion of atomic energy to our great in- 
dustrial resources, 

ATOMIC ENERGY AND AGRICULTURE 


The role of the atom in agriculture is 
equally as intriguing as in the fields of 
industry and medicine. Detailed study of 
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plant characteristics and growing habits 
has been possible with the advent of the 
atom. New types of disease-resistant 
crops are being developed. Experiments 
now underway will result in spectacular 
new varieties of fruits and flowers in 
the next decade. Through exposure to 
atomic radiation, crops can be preserved 
for years without refrigeration or any 
other type of preservative. By using 
atomic energy to assure a greater output 
of farm produce, man’s oldest industry— 
agriculture—will be assisted immeasur- 
ably by man's youngest industry— 
atomic energy. 

In the summer of 1953, as a member 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy, my committee colleagues and I vis- 
ited our atomic military installations 
overseas and also inspected our sources 
of raw materials necessary to the devel- 
opment of atomic energy. Iam pleased 
to report to the American public based 
on this exhaustive inspection trip that 
our atomic-energy program is being car- 
ried out in the most effective and efficient 
manner possible. 

The 104-page Atomic Energy Act 
Amendments of 1954 will provide us with 
a law that will permit this program to 
go forward with even greater speed. Un- 
der this legislation enacted by the Re- 
publican 83d Congress, we are making 
tremendous strides in developing atomic 
energy for use in national] defense and in 
the development of a prosperous, peace- 
time economy. 


Appropriation Acts of the 83d Congress, 
2d Session—Part VIII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 
Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
my report on Public Law 472 to my con- 


stituents in the Second District of INi- 
nois follows: 
Pustic Law 472 

H. R. 9447: Department of Labor and Health, 

Education, and Welfare Appropriation Act 

A. Approprintes $1,195,198, 261 for the Departments of 
Labor, and Health, Education, and Welfare, and related 
independent agencies for the fiseal year ending June 30, 
1955. Continues antistrike provisions, 

B. Item: 

TITLE I—DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Office of the Secretary: Salaries and ex- APpropriation 


— ange shee wevebeks oy ak „327, 000 
olle of the Solicitor: Salaries and ex- 
— ER ERs 450, 
Burean of Labor Stundards;: Saluries and Are 
TT 722, 500 
Burean of Veterans’ Keemployment zi 
Rights: Salaries and expenses... -u 300, 000 
Bureuu of Apprenticoslup: Salaries anid ; 
ccc at A E 3, 100, 000 
——_J7 
Bureau of Employment Security: 
Salaries and expenses = 4,705, 000 
Grants to State 216, 400, 000 
Unemployment compensation for 
T 600, 000 
Mexican farm labor program 1, 551, 000 
Total, Bureso of Employment 
Becurſty . 278, 280, 000 


September 3 


H. R. 9447: Department of Labor and Health, 


Education, and Welfare Appropriation 

Act—Continued 

TITLE I-—DEPARTMENT OF Laon continued 

Appropriation 

Bureau of Employees’ Compensation: “ish 

Saluries and erhEen⁰ĩ -nann $2, 030, 000 
Burean of Labor Statistics: Salaries and 

F Oe ds Bgl RDN . 3.50, 000 
Women's Bureau: Sularios and expenses. 48, 000 
Wage and Hour Division: Salsrics and 

Seer ENANA EPERE IMA 6, 116, 500 


Total title I, Department of Labor- 2% 030, 000 


TITLE IT—DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFAKE 


Amerin Printing House for the Blind: 


Education of the blind 205, 000 
„ 

Columbin Institution for the Deaf: 
Ru bo r lox and exponsts 2.2.2.2... 410, 0% 


2, OM) 


N Institution for the 
D) 2 


— ——— TR 668, 000 
Food and Drug Administration: 
Saluries and esponses (rern) ms 5, 100, 000 
Salaries and expenses (cortifiention 
and Inspection ric j 
Freedmen's Hospital; Sahries and cx- 
e 2. 880, 000 
Howard University: 
Salaries and ens 2 a 2, 720, 000 
Construction of buildings... <- — A, KUS, 000 
Liquidation of contract authority. 1, 150, 000 
Total, Howard University K, 678, 0o) 
Office of Education: e 
Promotion and further development 
of vocational eduenation...-..--<2.. 23, 673, 21 
Further endowment of colleges of 
of agriculture and the mechanic 
I PR enen 2, Mt, an 
Salaries and expenses. E66 2. , OU 
Tayments to school treit... , 000, 000 
Assistance for school construction... 7, UON, 900 
Total, OMce of Education -........ 154,074, 701 
OMec of Vocational Rehabilitation: 
Payments to Staten 23, 000, MN 
Salaries and eU 635, 000 
Total, Office of Voentional Rehabil- 
TTT V. 8. 0 
Public Health Service: 
Assistance to States, general 13, , 000 
Venereal diseases 4, 000, 000 
Tuberculosis, _.___ 6, 000, 000 
Comnumicable diseases 4, %, 000 
Engineering, sanitation, and indus- 
Srid} hygiene. oie i 3, 565, 000 
Disease and sunitation investigations 
and control, Territory of Alaska... 1, 125, 000 
Grants for hospital construction... 75, 000, 000, 
Salaries and ber ie hospital con- 
struction serviefs. -sss — £50, 000 
Hospitals ance medicul care 33, 000, 000 
Foreign quarantine service... 2. , 000 
National Institutes of Health: 
Operating expenses... 4, G75, 000 
National Canerr Institute 21. 747, 000 
Mental health activities. —— 14, 147, mon 
National Heart Institute 16, 068, 000 
Dental health activities... 1, 980, 000 
Arthritis and metabolice disease 
Cth 22 £, 270, 000 
Micrololory activities. 6, 180, % 


Neurology und blindness activi- 
PLEA SAE 


7. 600, 500 


. 81, 268, G 
Gorgas Memorial Lavoratory._. ._.. 131, 000) 
Ketirod pay of commissioned officers. 1,141,000 
Bularies and expenses ss 2. 750, 000 
Total, Public Health Service. 224, 060, 000 
amri 
St. Elizabeths Hospital: 
Salaries and expenses _.....-...-...- 2, 445, 000 
Major repairs and preservation of 
bulidings and round 708, 000 
Construction, maximum security 
puh Sueno 110, 000 
Total, St. Elizabeths Hospital ! 3, 264, 000 
— — —=2 
Bocial Security Administration: 
Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Old- 
Ago and Survivors Insurances... (64, 400, 000) 


Construction, Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors [nsurance._....... ....----...... 


Salaries and expetises, Bureau of 


Publie Assistance... ...........-... 1, 487, 500 


1954 


H. R. 9447: Department of Labor and Health, 
Education, and Welfare Appropriation 
Act—Continued 


TITLE IE—DEPARTMENT OF IRALTII, EDUCATION, 
AND WELFARR—continued 


Appropriation 
Bocial Security Administration—Con. 
Salaries and expenses, Children’s 
Bir eS ee ee ee $1, 525, 000 
Grants to States for maternal and 
Cues tere fine ose NA 30, 000, 000 
Salaries and expenses, Office of the 
Commissioner: 
Appen 173, 000 
Transfer from OASI... (123, 500) 


Operating fund, Bureau of Federal 


mn UMOn a ananas —:᷑ 8 
Total, Social Security Administra- 
C —— nad 1, 233, 184, 500 
Office of the Secretary: 
Salaries and expenses, Office of the 
Secretary: 7 
Appropriatlon ------is---. 1, 112, 500 
Transfur from OAS... (171, 000) 
Balaries and expenses, Office of Field 
Services: 
Appropriatlonn 1, 800, 060 
Transfer from OAS“. (350, 000) 
Salaries and expenses, Office of the 
General Counsel: 
Appropriatlon. uenee peniae — 350, 000 
Transfor from OAS. (365, 000) 
Transfer from ‘Salaries and ex- 
penses, tertification and in- 
spection services” .....-...-.-. (22, 500) 
Surplus property disposal 400, 000 
Total, OMoe of the Sceretary 3, 662, 500 
Total title II, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 1, 6603, 413, 761 


TITLE M- NATIONAL LAROR RELATIONS HO 
Salaries and expenses 8, 400, 000 


TITLE IV- NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD 


Salaries and expenses 425, 500 
Arbitration and 5 bonrds ‘300, 000 
National Railroad Adjustment Board, 
suluries and exponses_....-....---.---- 495, 000 
Total, National Mediation Board. 1, 220, 500 


TITLE V—RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 


(6, 108, 000) 


TITLE VI—PEDERAL MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION 
SERVICE 


Solories and expenses ps 3, 124, O0 

Boards of inquiry 10, 000 
Totol, Federal Mediation and Con- 

eflintion Ser vlc 3, 134, 000 

Grand total, all titles of bill . 1, 195, 198, 261 


A Tribute to the Honorable Thomas E. 
Martin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, with the 
convening of the 84th Congress in Janu- 
ary 1955, the House of Representatives is 
going to lose to the United States Senate 
one of its most distinguished Members. 
I refer to the Honorable Tuomas E. 
Martin, of the First Congressional Dis- 
trict of Iowa. 

Tom Mart and I have served to- 
gether in the House of Representatives 
and on the Committee on Ways and 
Means for many years. In that time I 
have been impressed by his industry, 
wisdom, integrity, and effectiveness. 


+ 
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Many of the provisions of our Federal 
tax laws that have been of particular 
benefit to the American farmer are at- 
tributable to the diligent efforts of the 
future junior Senator from Iowa, Tom 
Martin. He has been instrumental in 
obtaining excise tax relief for farmers on 
certain automobile parts used in farm 
machinery, in extending capital gains 
tax treatment to breeding stock and 
dairy stock, in obtaining rapid tax amor- 
tization for grain and crop storage fa- 
cilities, and in providing tax deductions 
for soil and water conservation projects. 

Mr. Martin is a veteran of World War 
I and had members of his immediate 
family serve in both World War II and 
in the Korean conflict. As a conse- 
quence, he is a man who has taken great 
interest and has demonstrated a keen 
insight in matters affecting our foreign 
affairs. To no other man can greater 
credit be given for our program of stock- 
piling strategic materials. Mr. MARTIN is 
not only the author of this legislation 
but he has also been its most able sup- 
ervisor to make certain that it is being 
properly administered. 

As a distinguished soldier, lawyer, leg- 
islator, and statesman, Mr. MARTIN’S rec- 
ord clearly demonstrates his fitness for 
the office he seeks. As he leaves the 
House of Representatives, I wish him 
well, 


Congressman Granahan Seeks To Speed 


Painfully Slow Immigration Procedures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


* 

Mr. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Refugee Relief Act, which was supposed 
to have meant a substantial increase in 
immigration into the United States, not 
only of escapees from behind the Iron 
Curtain but also of Italian and Greek 
relatives of American citizens, has been 
one of the worst administered acts in 
history. During the first year of its 
operation, only a handful of persons 
was admitted. The whole idea behind 
the administration of the law seems to 
be not how to speed up admissions but 
how to keep people out. 

Responsibility for administration of 
the law was turned over to the State 
Department's chief cop—its security of- 
ficer. He and his subordinates seem to 
look upon every potential immigrant as 
a potential enemy of the United States. 
Certainly we have to be careful of the 
kind of people we admit to this coun- 
try; no one opposes that. But under the 
strict provisions which already exist in 
the immigration laws for admission of 
aliens to the United States, and under 
the requirements for American sponsor- 
ship of these immigrants and assurances 
that there is a place for them here, it is 
nonsensical to go the extreme lengths 
our Government is going in order to try 
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to find excuses to deny admission to 
every possible applicant. 

Many of the residents of the Second 
Congressional District in Philadelphia 
have informed me of the great difficulties 
they have experienced under this law, 
and under the immigration laws gen- 
erally, in having relatives admitted to 
this country. It has really become a 
national disgrace. 

The Refugee Relief Act, as many of us 
insisted at the time it was passed, was 
in many respects poorly drawn and mis- 
takenly conceived, particularly in its pro- 
visions affecting people in Italy. There 
are many thousands of Italian rela- 
tives—close relatives of American citi- 
zens who are eligible for admission to 
the United States but who have to wait 
and wait and wait for visas under the 
small quota assigned to Italy. Only a 
small group of Italian residents, on the 
other hand, are eligible for admission to 
this country as escapees from behind the 
Iron Curtain. Yet the Congress pro- 
vided many thousands of non-quota visas 
for escapees and refugees in Italy and 
only 15,000 for Italians who are not es- 
capees but who are close relatives of 
American citizens. 

LOPSIDED ASSIGNMENT OF VISAS FOR ITALIANS 


Iam glad that we were able to get 
through the House and Senate legislation 
to make available to the relatives of 
Americans unused visas presently set 
aside for escapees and refugees in Italy. 
As I understand it, only about 1,000 
Italian nationals have applied altogether 
for the 45,000 special nonquota visas 
reserved for refugees and escapees, while 
more than 44,000 petitions have been filed 
by American citizens for relatives in 
Italy to come here under 1 of the 15,000 
nonquota visas set aside for relatives, 
So we have the lopsided situation of 
providing 44 times as many visas as are 
needed in Italy for refugees, but only 
one-third as many as are needed for 
close relatives of American citizens, 

The bill we have succeeded in getting 
through, and which I sincerely hope the 
President will agree to, would allow quali- 
fied Italians who are relatives of Ameri- 
cans to obtain these unused visas now 
set aside for refugees and escapees. 

I know well, Mr. Speaker, how heart- 
breaking and tragic it has been for many 
fine Americans in my district to try to 
get action on their applications to bring 
over to this country from Italy parents 
and other close relatives who have waited 
and waited for their visas to come 
through. Most heartbreaking of all have 
been those cases where the wait was so 
long that the loved ones died before their 
names were reached. 

On the other hand, there is nothing 
to warm the heart of the friend and on- 
looker more than to see the reunion in 
this country of families long separated 
by immigration red tape. 

I have seen this happy event occur 
frequently in my city, and when it does 
it is the kind of celebration one never 
forgets, The close-knit nature of fam- 
ilies of Italian extraction always makes 
the reunion of such a long-separated 
family memorable. Their joy is so un- 
bounded that it puts joy in the heart of 
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everyone who sees or experiences such 
a moving demonstration of family afec- 
tion and love. 

My concern over excessive redtape and 
unnecessarily restrictive rules in immi- 
gration has been a matter of record for 
many years, Mr. Speaker. I shall always 
continue to fight for more liberal immi- 
gration policies—for the renewal of the 
terrible injustices in the present immi- 
gration law, and for prompter and more 
speedy administration of the immigra- 
tion process. 

LEADING OPPONENTS OF RESTRICTIVE 
IMMIGRATION LAW 


In this respect, I appreciate the sub- 
stantial support we have received in this 
continuing fight to correct immigration 
injustices from such organizations as the 
National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the United States of America, 
the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, the National Council of Catholic 
Men, the National Council of Catholic 
Women, the National Lutheran Council, 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, the 
Baptist World Alliance, the Synagogue 
Council of America, the American Jew- 
ish Congress, and many, many others so 
numerous I could not begin to mention 
all of their names. Americans of Italian 
and Greek descent have always been in 
the forefront of this fight for better 
immigration standards because they 
know from personal experience how the 
low quotas assigned to their homelands 
act to keep out of this country so many 
deserving relatives who would make good 
citizens. p 

The McCarran immigration law, when 
it was passed, could have been used as 
a means for improving the situation 
greatly. But even though President Tru- 
man vetoed the bill in the hope of getting 
much more generous treatment for de- 
serving cases, and although he bitterly 
attacked the unfairness of the quota 
system, those of us who supported that 
view did not, unfortunately, have enough 
like-minded Congressmen with us to 
help us sustain the veto. This admin- 
istration has failed to attack the prob- 
lems which President Truman cited in 
vetoing the McCarran Act—it has done 
nothing to help remove the antialien 
aspects of the law. Instead, it has made 
the law even more restrictive by assign- 
ing its administration to unfriendly offi- 
cials—to security officers who believe in 
trying as hard as possible to get some- 
thing on prospective immigrants in 
order to keep them out of this country. 

We need a new immigration law; we 
also need more sympathetic and friendly 
administration of the immigration laws. 
We need compassion and reasonableness 
in the administration of the immigration 
laws, not the kind of brutal disregard 
of family considerations we have seen 
evidenced so often under the present 
setup. 

I will continue, Mr. Speaker, to do 
everything I can to speed up the pain- 
fully slow immigration procedures and 
to get better legislation on the books, 
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Inquiry Dramatizes Evils of Communism 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, this 


month a subcommittee of the Select 


Committee To Investigate Communist 
Aggression held hearings on the Com- 
munist takeover and cruel control of 
Hungary. It was my privilege to serve 
as a member of this subcommittee. Two 
days of hearings were held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, the district which I have the honor 
to represent. Following the hearings, 
the Cleveland News, which has one of 
the finest editorial staffs in the country, 
carried an editorial which is most timely 
and informative. This editorial sounded 
the warning of what happens when com- 
munism takes over in a country and how 
necessary it is for all Americans to be 
vigilant in combating this evil force. 
Under unanimous consent, I include in 
the Recorp the following editorial from 
the Cleveland News entitled “Inquiry 
Dramatizes Evils of Communism”: 
INQUIRY DaaMatizes EVILS or COMMUNISM 

The significance of the testimony heard 
here last week by a congressional committee 
on Communist operations in Hungary is that 
it presented a picture of medieval torture 
and sadism difficult to associate with this 
century. 

It revealed the general pattern of vicious- 
ness that goes with the attempt to impose 
a sordid philosophy and way of life on an 
unwilling people. 

The awful stories heard here by the Bent- 
ley-Feighan subcommittee expose the meth- 
ods of Communist conquest and should serve 
as a warning to others who might be tempted 
to listen to the false persuasive note of Red 
propaganda. 

It happened in Hungary, it happened in 
Poland, Rumania, and in other places. It 
will happen again if the Kremlin-dominated 
puppets take over any other nation. It could 
even happen here. 

That's why the Cleveland hearings served 
a useful purpose. They dramatized the dan- 
gers and the barbaric cruelty that mark Com- 
munist conquest so that all could understand 
the need for combating such evil forces. 


Edward J. Hart, Devoted Public Servant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, for many 
years, the House of Representatives has 
gained from the presence of EDWARD J. 
Hart. His well-informed, reasoned 
counsel has guided the House to wise 
decisions on many occasions. While con- 
stantly devoted to the needs of his con- 
stituents in Hudson County, he was able 
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at all times to perceive and understand 
national needs. 

When I first came to Congress in 1949, 
I benefited greatly from the advice that 
Ep Hart freely gave me. I am sure that 
all of us from New Jersey on the Demo- 
clatic side of the aisle have been able 
to perform our duties with greater effec- 
tiveness because of Ep Hart’s personal 
interest in our activities and problems. 

As chairman of the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries Committee, he used his 
expert knowledge of maritime affairs to 
the best advantage. His interest in ship- 
ping grew from the great port of New 
York, an important part of which was 
included in his district. The committee 
will miss his thorough understanding of 
the shipping industry. 

Ep Hart has given the rich years of his 
life to his State and country. With his 
retirement, the Nation, New Jersey, and 
Hudson County lose a true friend and 
a devoted public servant. 


The Record of the 83d Congress and the 
Eisenhower Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, for my 
colleagues and my constituents I want 
to summarize and appraise the record of 
the 83d Congress and the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. 

Through the legislative and executive 
decisions of the first Republican Admin- 
istration in two decades has run this 
common theme: The resurrection and 
application of traditional American 
principles of economic and political 
freedom. A government planned and 
controlled economy has been rejected. 
We have turned our back on socialism, 

The record covers a wide variety of 
fields of national and international con- 
cern: Atomic energy, the St. Lawrence 
seaway, taxation, appropriations, gov- 
ernment in business, economic controls, 
the Korean war, an expanded highway 
system, national defense, subversives, 
housing, social security, reorganizations 
in the Executive departments, and many 
other aspects of government. 


GETTING GOVERNMENT OUT OF BUSINESS 


Under the New Deal the empire build- 
ers made the Federal Government the 
biggest lender, the biggest ship line op- 
erator, the biggest warehouser, the big- 
gest landholder and the biggest tenant 
in the country. The Eisenhower admin- 
istration took steps to get the Govern- 
ment out of competition with private 
business. The Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation is being liquidated; the Fed- 
eral barge line has been sold; synthetic 
rubber plants owned by the Government 
are being sold and drastic curtailment is 
in process in rope-making, paint-mak- 
ing, box-manufacturing, scrap-process- 
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ing, retail merchandising and a host of 
other activities in which the Govern- 
ment ought not to be engaged. The 
curtailment of these activities is reflected 
in a reduced number of employees in the 
Federal Government and a reduction in 
its cost, 
EFFICIENT ADMINISTRATION 


President Eisenhower selected a strong 
cabinet of citizens of stature and wide 
business experience. Businesslike and 
economic methods were put into prac- 
tice in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment. Reorganizations, such as that 
of the Defense Department and the cre- 
ation of a new Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, brought about 
improved service at reduced cost. That 
again is refiected in reduction of Federal 
personnel and cost of operations, 

FINANCES 


The Eisenhower administration inher- 
ited from the Truman administration a 
backlog of commitments in excess of 
$100 billion for which there was no 
money in the Treasury. Until those ob- 
ligations can be discharged, a balanced 
budget cannot be attained, and tax re- 
lief of necessity has to be limited. Nev- 
ertheless, a reduction in the deficit was 
achieved, tax relief was granted, and we 
are making strides toward a balanced 
budget. 

APPROPRIATIONS 


The budget of the outgoing Truman 
administration was cut by over $12 bil- 
lion for the first fiscal year under the 
new Republican team. Subsequent 
budgets presented by the Eisenhower 
administration have been at substan- 
tially lower levels. 


TAXES 


Economies made it possible to cut ex- 
cise and personal income taxes substan- 
tially and to eliminate the excess-profits 
tax. Such tax relief totals $732 billion 
& year. 

The Internal Revenue Code was re- 
vised completely for the first time in 75 
years, eliminating inequities which had 
grown up during previous administra- 
tions, 

HOUSING 

Existing housing laws were revised fa- 
cilitating home building for individual 
ownership in contrast to Government- 
Subsidized rental housing. Under new 
legislation it is expected that a record 
number of new dwellings will be built 
and older houses modified. 

The housing law has been tightened 
to keep out chiselers and windfall prof- 
iteers who flourished under the lax ad- 
ministration of the Democrats, 


HIGHWAYS 


President Eisenhower and the Con- 
gress recognized early that national 
highway needs were not met under 20 
years of Democratic rule. Both long- 
and short-range programs of highway 
improvement were advanced to meet our 
Tapidly expanding national economy and 
defense requirements. 

Current Federal highway aid was 
nearly doubled. The President also pro- 
Posed to spend $50 billion in the next 
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10 years for highway improvement, in- 
viting State cooperation. 
SOCIAL SECURITY 

Financial assistance to the Nation's 
aged has been substantially expanded. 
New provisions cover more of our citizens 
and benefits have been increased. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The military establishment was re- 
organized to give greater power to the 
Secretary of Defense. The new power, 
exercised by able administrators, elimin- 
ated much of the waste, inefficiency, and 
duplication which had made our defense 
costly under Democratic rule, while 
limiting its effectiveness. 

SUBVERSIVES CONTROL 


Democrats pooh-poohed and called a 
“Red herring” Communist infiltration of 
our Government, labor unions, educa- 
tional circles, and other important seg- 
ments of our national life. 

Immediately on taking office, the Re- 
publican administration recognized sub- 
version and espionage and dealt with 
them effectively and forthrightly. 

A tougher program against subversives 
was initiated without any loss at all in 
civil liberties and individual rights. 

We outlawed the Communist Party 
and provided enforcement agencies with 
the tools to ferret out and prosecute 
those who would overthrow our Govern- 
ment. 

ECONOMIC CONTROLS 

Controls on wages, prices, and indus- 
trial materials and the huge bureaus 
administering them were abolished 
promptly. In place of them, the Re- 
publican administration substituted in- 
telligent use of indirect controls on 
credit, stabilizing wages and prices and 
halting inflation. 

We proved we can have prosperity 
without war and without strait-jacketing 
bureaucratic regulation or our national 
economy. 

FARM PROBLEM 

Republicans have made a start in solv- 
ing the tremendous problem of Govern- 
ment owned and stored surplus farm 
products. Rigid supports under Demo- 
crats resulted in Federal ownership of 
huge stocks of grains and dairy prod- 
ucts. High support prices raised the food 
bill of consumers, unfairly increased 
costs of production of nonsupported agri- 
cultural commodities and resulted in a 
discriminatory squeeze. Storage facili- 
ties, maintained at public expense were 
at the bursting point. 

To face the controversial problem was 
an unpleasant task, requiring courage 
and intelligence. Despite determined 
and misguided opposition, a system of 
flexible price supports was adopted, and 
bureaucratic control of agriculture is on 
the way out. 

ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


The Democrats, under strong Presi- 
dents and weak Congresses, gave lip serv- 
ice to the St. Lawrence seaway, but the 
power and the navigation potential of 
our great international water system 
went undeveloped. The St. Lawrence 
seaway under Republicans is now & 
reality—a milestone in American his- 
tory. The economic benefit to our great 
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industrial and agricultural heartland 
and to the whole Nation will be tre- 
mendous. Perhaps equally important is 
the concrete demonstration of a success- 
ful way to conduct foreign relations. By 
joining with our sister nation to the 
north in an international public work 
of common benefit to both our peoples, 
we have emphasized our common inter- 
ests and thereby minimized our differ- 
ences, . 
ATOMIC ENERGY 

Because of its use as a weapon, nuclear 
fission has been a Government monopoly. 
Now the vast new field of peacetime com- 
mercial and industrial uses of atomic 
energy has been opened to the pioneer- 
ing ingenuity and inventiveness of the 
American citizen. Diehard New Dealers 
sought to exclude private individuals 
from developing this new resource and 
to preserve it as a socialistic Government 
monopoly. Here again the Republican 
administration demonstrated its sincere 
and abiding faith in those principles of 
freedom upon which America has grown 


great. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


The bankrupt foreign policy of Roose- 
velt-Truman-Acheson left to the new 
Republican administration a disastrous 
heritage in international affairs. While 
New Dealers coddled Communists, Rus- 
sian imperialism since World War II en- 
gulfed 800 million peoples in China and 
eastern Europe. We were bogged down 
in a stalemate war in Korea. Iran, a 
crossroads between east and west, was 
embroiled in a bitter, debilitating dispute 
over rich oil deposits. Egypt and Brit- 
ain were at swords’ points over Suez. 
Viet Minh Communists were gaining 
ground in Indochina. Puppet commu- 
nistic governments showed their heads 
in the Western Hemisphere, in British 
Guiana and Guatemala. The billions 
poured out to stem the tide of commu- 
nism seemed to have little effect. As 
Senator Taft said of the Korean war, 
the world situation we inherited from 
Roosevelt, Truman, and Acheson seemed 
to hold no possibility of a satisfactory 
solution. 

The Korean fighting was stopped, and 
on honorable terms. The tension in 
Iran and Egypt was eased, and lasting 
solutions to those difficulties are on the 
verge of becoming a reality. Commu- 
nistic regimes in British Guiana and 
Guatemala were overthrown. Prospects 
of peace and progress in international 
affairs are better now than they have 
been at any time since World War II. 


CONTLUSION 


The record I have outlined briefly was 
made through teamwork. It is refresh- 
ing to have a President who recognizes 
the prerogatives and independence of 
the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment—who works with rather than on 
the Congress. Without this atmosphere 
of cooperation and mutual respect, the 
Eisenhower administration and the Re- 
publican 83d Congress could not have 
progressed so far in such a short time 
in their crusade to advance our national 
welfare under time-tested principles of 
economic and political freedom and effi- 
cient and honest government. 
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The Record of the 83d Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, the 83d 
Congress which began in January 1953 
will come to an end in a few months in 
January 1955. With the adjournment 
of this second session it is likely that we 
will not convene again until the 84th 
Congress meets to take up the Nation’s 
legislative business next January. 

I think that the 83d Congress will be 
recorded in history as a hard-working 
Congress that left a distinguished record 
of legislative accomplishment. The con- 
vening of the 83d Congress marked the 
first time in 20 years that the Republican 
Party has been in power in both the ex- 
ecutive and legislative branches of our 
Federal Government. During the 80th 
Congress from 1946 to 1948, when the 
legislative branch was under Republican 
control, many changes for the good of 
the country were effected. Of these, not 
the least salutary change was the repeal 
of the many repressive economic con- 
trols with all their accompanying dis- 
honesty and ill effects. 

In the election of 1952, the people 
showed that they had had enough of the 
New and Fair Deals, with all their favor- 
itism and extravagance, their program 
of cold wars and manufactured emer- 
gencies, and their failure to stamp out 
communism despite the expenditure of 
countless thousands of lives and billions 
of dollars. 

In 1952 the people elected Dwight D. 
Eisenhower as President, and elected a 
Republican majority in the House and 
Senate. I should like to discuss briefly 
what has been the result of that election 
of a Republican President and Congress, 

The most pressing problem confront- 
ing the new President was to bring an 
immediate halt to the trend of 20 years 
of extravagance, irresponsible deficit fi- 
nancing, ever-increasing taxes, impro- 
vised and profligate foreign policy, eco- 
nomic encroachment on our free-enter- 
prise system, and the never-ending 
growth of our bureaucratic Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

From the standpoint of the American 
family, the most serious situation that 
President Eisenhower inherited was the 
Korean war, which Mr. Truman glibly 
characterized as a police action, but 
which cost us the lives of over 33,000 
American boys, and the maiming of over 
100,000 of other American boys, not to 
mention the terrible waste of our natural 
resources, 

Another serious situation that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower inherited from the Tru- 
man administration was the critical con- 
dition of our Federal fiscal affairs. The 
Truman administration left unpaid bills 
in excess of $80 billion, a scheduled deficit 
of $9.9 billion for fiscal 1954, anda public 
debt that was perilously near its statu- 
tory limit. 
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A further serious situation that the 
President found was the program of ex- 
travagant expenditures that had char- 
acterized the terms of Roosevelt and 
Truman with their philosophy that the 
Federal Government could spend the 
taxpayer’s dollars better than the tax- 
prayer. 

I shall discuss, as a Member of Con- 
gress, each of these situations to which 
I refer. The President could not well 
remedy these serious situations except by 
the concerted, courageous cooperation of 
the Congress of the United States. For 
my part, I can say that, from a some- 
what extended service as a Member of 
Congress, the 83d Congress has been 
the most diligent, effective Congress of 

during my service. 

ne President with the loyal support of 
the Congress was able to end the Korean 
war. He accomplished this by demand - 
ing justice and doing so in a firm, deter- 
mined way. He supplanted New and 
Fair Deal methods of diplomacy—tainted 
and tinted as they were with timidity, 
improvisation, and unfortunately in 
some cases questionable loyalty. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower lent direction to our 
foreign affairs. He has made great 
strides in halting the advance of inter- 
national communism. The Republican 
Congress encouraged him in his work and 
approved his actions. Communist Mos- 
cow now knows that it cannot double- 
deal President Eisenhower. There is 
much work to be accomplished in the 
field of foreign affairs and President 
Eisenhower, aided by a Republican Con- 
gress, is best qualified to effectively do 
the job. 

The President with the aid of the 83d 
Congress, proceeded to relieve the Na- 
tion from the threat of fiscal insolvency, 
The President courageously tackled the 
job of reducing Government expendi- 
tures. The Truman-planned deficit of 
$9.9 billion for fiscal 1954 was slashed 
to an actual deficit of $3.3 billion by in- 
stituting the most stringent economy 
measures. With the cooperation of an 
alert Congress, many thousands of Goy- 
ernment employees, most of whom spent 
their time defending the Roosevelt and 
Truman extravagances, were removed 
from the Federal payroll. 

In all, Federal expenditures have been 
slashed over $12 billion, taxes have been 
cut $7.4 billion and the Federal budget 
has been brought almost into balance, 

Every student of government knows 
that the President could not have ac- 
complished much, except for the loyal 
cooperation of the Congress. I shall at- 
tempt to recount how the Congress of 
the United States in the 83d Congress 
has assisted the President's program and 
has put the country back on a program 
that is distinctly American, 

The 83d Congress recognized the ter- 
rific plight in which your great country 
found itself. It also recognized the fact 
that it was the duty of the 83d Congress 
to assist the President and that it was, 
likewise, the duty of the President to 
cooperate with the Congress, 

The Congress indicated its willingness 
to work with and support a thoroughly 
American President in his dynamic pro- 
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gram to bring peace and prosperity to 
the world. President Eisenhower's poli- 
cies have clearly indicated that we would 
not countenance aggression by any 
country, and that by working in con- 
Sonance with our allies we have estab- 
lished our determination not to approve 
the dishonest methods pursued by the 
Communist countries of the world. 

The Republican 83d Congress made 
tax reduction possible to the extent of 
$7.4 billion, This total amount was com- 
posed of $3 billion in individual income 
tax cuts, $1 billion in excise tax cuts, 
$2 billion from the expiration of the 
excess-profits tax, and $1.4 billion from 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. The 
excise tax cuts were effective April 1, 
1954, and have already done much to 
stimulate business activity and to pro- 
vide a substantial tax Saving to the 
American consumer. We reduced the 
excise taxes on such articles as toilet 
Preparations, jewelry, communications 
services, transportation, sporting goods, 
furs, admissions, and electric, gas, and 
oil appliances. This $7.4 billion in tax 
reduction would not have been possible 
without the most stringent Government 
economy on the part of the Eisenhower 
administration and the Republican 83d 
Congress. 

Social-security benefits have been in- 
creased for the over 6 million retired 
individuals now drawing annuities under 
the old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram. These increases have ranged 
from a minimum of $5 to a maximum of 
$13.50 for those persons now on the 
benefit rolls. We have extended old-age 
and survivors insurance coverage to 10.2 
million persons who were previously de- 
nied the opportunity to participate in the 
program. The retirement test under the 
social-security program has been greatly 
liberalized so that a person may earn up 
to $1,200 a year without loss of benefits 
and at age 72 he will be able to earn any 
amount without being deprived of his 
benefit entitlement. 


Unemployment insurance coverage 
has been extended to over 4 million 
additional American workers. The un- 
employment insurance program has been 
placed on a sound financing basis which 
will assure that taxes collected for this 
purpose are used solely for the adminis- 
tration and payment of benefits under 
the program. 

As a member of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, it was my privilege to 
work on the preparation of a new atomic 
energy law which will permit the de- 
velopment and use of atomic energy by 
private industry. We have also laid the 
groundwork for an international atomic 
pool devoted to peaceful uses of this form 
of energy. 

During the 83d Congress substantial 
Strides were made in removing the Fed- 
eral Government from activities which 
were in direct competition with private 
enterprise. An example of this is found 
in the case of the Government owned 
synthetic rubber industry which is being 
profitably sold to private businesses. 
Government owned barge lines were sold 
to private operators. The artificial re- 
straints caused by wage, price, rent, and 
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materials controls had been eliminated 
so that our free-enterprise system can 
develop and expand. 

This enumeration briefly summarizes 
but a few of the major highlights of the 
Republican legislative program. I have 
not mentioned the vast hospital con- 
struction program designed to improve 
our national health, the highway devel- 
opment program allotting $875 million a 
year to States, the authority for partici- 
pating in the development of the St. 
Lawrence seaway, the many aids to small 
business, the housing program which will 
permit longer mortgages, thus stimulat- 
ing home ownership, the strengthening 
of Government loyalty and security pro- 
grams, and so forth. 

This constructive and dynamic legis- 
lative program for the development of a 
peaceful and prosperous America has al- 
ready proved itself effective and is the 
result of the combined efforts of the 
Republican 83d Congress and the Eisen- 
hower administration. 

The citizens of my Tenth Congres- 
sional District in the great State of Ohio 
have honored nie by electing me to repre- 
sent them in 15 consecutive Congresses of 
the United States. It is gratifying to me 
to be able to report to them such a 
distinguished record of accomplishment 
as was achieved in this, the Republican 
83d Congress. 


Appropriation Acts of the 83d Congress, 
2d Session—Part IX 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include my report on 
Public Law 663 to my constituents, as 
follows: 

Pustic Law 663 
H. R. 9936, Supplemental appropriation law 


A. Appropriates $1,659,101,929 to supply supplemental 
appropriations for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1955. 
Sa, antistrike provisions, 
Item: 


CHAPTER F—-MSTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
OTERATING EXPENSES 


À Appropriations 
Regulatory agencies ($15, 000) 
Setuement of claims and suj (13, 967, 
Judymemis (18.1 
Audited claims (14, 624) 
Division of expenses. 3 
Total, chapter I. nanea (88. 723) 
CHAPTER I—LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 
Benate: 
Beneficiaries of deceased Senators. 37, 500 
Office of the Scere Ne — 11,725 
Office of the Sergeant at Arms es 21, 925 
Offices of the secretaries of the ma- 
jority and the minority 1,405 
om of the majority And the mi- 
Written ie 9,140 
Contingent expenses of the Senate: 
Legislative reorganization.. 25, 000 
Reporting Senate proceed! 4, 000 
Inquiries and investigations 0, 000 
M isev ous items 45, 000 
House of greet angie Benelictaries of 
deceased Members 25, 000 
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H. R. 9936, Supplemental appropriation law— 
Continued 


CHAPTER TI—LEGISLATIVE BRANCH—continued 


Capitol Police force: opr iat ions 
Salaries, 1 Police force (fiscal Sent 
General experi ises. Capitol Police foree ia 
rel a > 
Architect of ite ¢ Capitol: 
Senate Oſllce Bld nae0ane —— $4, 100 
Additional Senate Office Bg 6, 000, 
Total, legislative branch 6, 244, 795 
SS 
The Judiciary: 
Supreme Court of the United States— 
sutomobile for the Chief Justice... 5,835 
Courts of appeals, 9 courts, and 
other judicial seuryiecs: 
Fees of jurors and commissioners 
(fiscal year 1954) _- 220, 000 
Saluries of referees (fiscal year 
aN Fete te een (18, 500) 
Total, Judiciary brunch 225, 835 
Total, chapter 11 6, 470, 630 
——— I 


CHAPTER Il—DETARTMENT OF STATE 


Acquisition of bnildings aral 500, 000 
International Educational Exchange Ac- 
A SS F Se a eS 300, 000 
Total, Department of State. 800, 000 
—— 
Department of Justico: 
Legal activities and general adminis- 
tration: 
Salaries: and expenses, rencrul 
lean] activities a 300, 000 
jes and expenses, United 
States attorneys and marslials. 4), 000 
Immigration and Naturalization Service: ö 
Salnries and expenscs sz. 3, 000, 000 
Federal Prison System: Salaries and ex- 
penses, Bureau of Prises 750. 000 
Total, Department of Justice 4, 500, 000 
Department of Commerce: 
Bureau of the Census: Census of husi- 
ness, manufactures, and mineral 
indus 8, 430, 000 
Civil Aeronautics Administration; 
Fedleral-nid at 0 
ederal-n 9 751 
rport A 000, 000 
Claims, Federal pinnin Ad 69, 440 


Maintenance and operation, 
Washington National Airport. 1, 350, 000 
Construction, Washington Na- 


tional Afrport 2 340, 000 
Land acquisition, additional, 

Washington Airport.__.....- — 16, 297 

Maritime setiy wien: 

Ship construction 82. 000, 000 
Ship mortgage foreclosure or 8 

ſolture contingencies.. 22 2. 500, 000 
Ropalr of reserve fleet vessels. 12, 000, 000 


Business and Defense Servlets Ad- 
ministration: Salaries and expen- 


F 200, 000 
Weather Buren 2 
Total, Department of Commerce... 134. 775, 746 


——— 
Total, chapter 111 140, 075, 740 
CHAPTER IV—TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


Bureau of Accounts: Salaries and expen- 


sea, Division of Disbursemen _- 350, 000 
Internal Revenue Service: Salaries and 
apo es a 7, 70, 000 
5 Salari ai (229, 000) 
aries and expe... ` 
Salaries and expenses, White House 
2 (62, 000) 
Bureau of the Mint — 1, 500 
Coast Guard: 
Acquisition, constraction, and im- 
movements os 4. 000, 000 
e aes SILT = (80, 000) 
Total, chapter IV. 12, 101, 500 


CHAPTER V—DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Bureau of Labor Standards; Salaries as 


12, 500 
expenses 87, 500 
Grants to States poet unemployment 
com employmen' 
service sdministration.......-..... 13, 100, 000 
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H. R. 9936, Supplemental appropriation law 
Continued 


CHAPTER V—DEPARTMENT OF LABOR—Continved 


Bureau of Employment Security—Con, 
Appropriations 


Unemployment compensation 
veterans, 


Unemployment compensa’ 
Federal employees... 10, 000, 000 
sang bre and expenses, Mexican farm 
„ 175, 000 
Total, Department of Labor 93, 775, 000 
EEE 
i ba Pat of Health, Education, and 
Ollice of Fducation: White soe 
Conference on Education... 900, 000 
ONice of Vocational Rehabilitation: 
Grants to States and other ten 
cies 4. 0001, OF) 
Rylaries and expenses — 
* n = — 20), OF 
Publle Health fervice: 1 
Grants for hospital construction. 21, 000, 000 
Surveysand planning for hospital 
construction. .__ 2,000, 000 
Saluries and expenses, “bospital 
construction serve 250, 000 
Social Security Administration: 
Salsries and expenses, Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
nnen (trust fund)... (5, 000, 000) 
Construction, Borost of Okt-A re 
3 ivors Insurance (trust 
une (20, 0 
Salaries — expenses, Children's en 
Bu 75, 000 
Office of the: Secretary: 
Salaries and expenses... 50, 000 
National Advisory Committee on 
Nane s 25, (U 
Civil Defense Activities 1, 000,000 
Total, n of Health, 
Education, and Welfare... 30, 400, —. 


Totul, chapter eee et 124, 175,000) 
Dag Aahe ial 


CHAPTER VI—DEPFARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Forest Service: 
National forest protection and man- 

BRAMAN TSS 22 250, 600 
Forest research. 405, pon 
Forest roads und trails... 6, 500), 009 

Soll Conservation Service: Watershed 
HOO soos — 1, 750, 000 
Commodity Exchange Authority: Cum- 
modity exchange authority... <... Sa, 000 
Farmers Home Administration: Loan 
authorization. =. 2-2 (S, 000, 00) 
Ollice of the Solicitor. ........-...--... — 45, 000 
Total, chapter vi 9, 143, 000 
Seel, 


CHAPTER VI—DETARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Burean of Indian A fairs: 
hh education, and welfare sery- 


. See a 1, 180, h 
KED management 10u, bet) 
Construction 6, 31, 000 
Relocations of the Yankton Sioux 

Fribo 5 10, 000 

Bureau of Reclamation: 

General investigations 400, 000 
Constraction and rehabilitation 7,120, 000 

Bureau of Mines: Construction... 6,000, 000 

National ark Service: Constructiot 5, 2, 101 

Oflice of ‘Territories: Administration of 

USSU ORS —Z— doatuinch ent ates 
Total, chapter VII 27, 342, 101 


CHAPTER Vil—INDEPENDENT OFFICES 
Commission on Interrovernment Re- 


lations: Suluries and oxpenses__...-. 414,000 
Commission on Organization of the Exec- 
utive Brinch of the Government: 
Salaries and exponse. 3 633, 150 
Federal Power Commission: Sularies and 
expenses SEEEN EA E 
General Services Administration: 
Additional court faces 2, 970, 600 
Federal Supply Service: Operating 
88 0 ——— 69, 000 
Records survey = 30, 000 
Strategic and critient materials... 380, C00, 000 
Housing and Home Finance Agency: 
Office of the Administrator: 
Salaries and eU -enma 1, 100, 000 
Relate sees to Fed - 
rean of In vestiæntien—. 2 500, 000 
Public facility jonns -eMM 2, 000, 000 
eserve of planned public works. , 500, 000 
Urban plonning grants 1, 000, 0 
Public Housing Aciuninistration: Ad- 
400, 000 


ministrative expenscs___......._. — 
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CHAPTER VIII—INDEPENDENT OFFICES—con tinned 


Appropriations 
National Science Foundation: Interna- 


tional Geophysical Near $2, 000, 000 
Small Business Administration: Saluries 
and expenses 200, 009 
Veterans’ Administration: Inpatient care. 3, 000, 000 
War Claims Commission: Administri- 
tive expenses (trust und) (400. 000) 
Total, chapter VIII. . 30. 097, 750 
ES 


CHAPTER IX—MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 
Department of Defense: 


Interservice activities, access roads... 13, 590, 000 
Family housing 75, 000, 000 
Department of the Army: Alaska 
‘ommunications System, construc- 
oo pe ee et Roe 503. 000 
Department of the Navy: 
Works, aT s 8 98. 000, 000 
Department of the Air Force: Acqui- 
sition and construction of real 
property .......----.-----------~ 630, 000, 000 
Total, chapter IX_..---..--------- 617, 003, 000 
— 


CHAPTER X—DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY— 
CIVIL FUNCTIONS 


Rivers and Harbors and Flood Control: 


Construction, ge — — 5, 985, 000 
Total, chapter XR 5, 985, 000 
CHAPTER XI—EMERGENCY PROGRAMS AND 
ACTIVITIES 
partment of State: Government in 
ipinin en SPORE A a 15, 000, 000 
Funds appropriated 7 2 1 : 
mergency Fun nternational 
> A s d — — — 5,000, 000 
Construction of tankers — 30,000,000 
Rofugee rolle. „„ 8, 000, 000 
Department of the Army, Civil Funo- 
1 Government and relief in occu- 
piod araas -a 3, 100, 000 
Federal Oivil Defi 
Opersiions 10,025, 000 
Federal contributions... ...---.----- 12, 900, 000 
Emergency supplies and equipment. 29, 000, 000 
Independent OMices: 
amestown-W illiamsbure- Yorktown 
Celebration Commission. ...------ 100, 000 
Alexander Hamilton B ial 
Commission............--.-«---. 10, 000 
Total, chapter &.... 109, 235, 000 
————— 
CHAPTER xu 
Claims, audited claims, and judgments.. 11,472, 202 
Total, chapter XII 11, 472, 202 
Á a 
Total, all chapters 1, 659, 101, 929 


Congress Fails To Face Issue of Segrega- 
tion in Transportation—Granahan Anti- 
segregation Bill Dies for This Session 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
83d Congress is now preparing to ad- 
journ and go out of existence, thus allow- 
ing all bills on which we have not taken 
final action to die on the House Cal- 
endar. This includes measures on which 
some of the committees have worked 
long and hard, devoting much study to 
their provisions before recommending 
their enactment, 

But when we adjourn today we wipe 
the slate clean on all these bills, so that 
when the 84th Congress comes into exist- 
ence next January it will have to start 
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all over from scratch on each of these 
measures. Thus, all the time we have 
devoted to them in these past two 
sessions is pretty much wasted. 

Among important bills in this class 
is H. R. 8160, which I introduced on 
March 2, to prohibit segregation and 
discrimination for reasons of race, creed, 
or color on transportation facilities of 
carriers engaged in interstate commerce. 

This bill, or some bill incorporating its 
provisions, could have been passed and 
should have been passed in this session 
of Congress. This historic Supreme 
Court decision outlawing segregation in 
the schools put into a legal ashcan the 
old idea of separate-but-equal facilities 
as an excuse for segregation. This de- 
cision underscored the need for follow- 
up action by the Congress in this impor- 
tant field of transportation. 

GRANAHAN ANTISEGREGATION BILL WOULD 

CORRECT INJUSTICES 


Witness after witness before the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, on which I serve—the com- 
mittee to which my antisegregation bill 
was referred—told of deeply disturbing 
incidents on railroads, buses, and other 
transportation facilities involving insult- 
ing and un-American discrimination 
against American citizens, including 
servicemen. So the practice persists. It 
is immoral, indecent, and unworthy of 
our democracy. 

Here is what my bill stated: 

H. R. 8160, 83d Cong., 2d sess.] 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 2, 1954, 

Mr. Grananan introduced the following 
bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

“A bill providing relief against certain forms 
of discrimination in interestate transpor- 
tation 
“Be it endcted, etc., That (a) all persons 

traveling within the jurisdiction of the 
United States shall be entitled to the full 
and equal enjoyment of the accommoda- 
tions, advantages, and privileges of any pub- 
lic conveyance operated by a common car- 
rier engaged in interstate or foreign com- 
merce, and all the facilities furnished or 
connected therewith, subject only to condi- 
tions and limitations applicable alike to all 
persons, without discrimination or segrega- 
tion based on race, color, religion, or national 
origin, 

“(b) Whoever, whether acting in a private, 
public, or official capacity, denies or at- 
tempts to deny to any person traveling 
within the jurisdiction of the United States 
the full and equal enjoyment of any ac- 
commodation, advantage, or privilege of a 
public conveyance operated by a common 
carrier engaged in interstate or foreign com- 
merce, except for reasons applicable alike 
to all persons of every race, color, religion, 
or national origin, or whoever incites or 
otherwise participates in such denial or at- 
tempt, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and 
shall, upon conviction, be subject to a fine 
of not to exceed $1,000 for each offense, and 
shall also be subject to suit by the injured 
person or by his estate, in an action at law, 
suit in equity, or other proper proceedings 
for damages or preventive or declaratory 
or other relief. Such suit or proceeding 
may be brought in any district court of the 
United States as constituted by chapter 5 
of title 28, United States Code (28 U. S. C. 
81 et seq.), or the United States court of 
any Territory or other place subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States, without 
regard to the sum or value of the matter 
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in controversy, or in any State or Territorial 
court of competent jurisdiction. 

“Sec. 2. It shall be unlawful for any com- 
mon carrier engaged in interstate or for- 
eign commerce, or any officer, agent, or em- 
ployee thereof, to segregate, or attempt to 
segregate, or otherwise discriminate against 
passengers using any public conveyance or 
facility of such carrier engaged in inter- 
state or foreign commerce, on account of 
the race, color, religion, or national origin 
of such passengers. Any such carrier or 
officer, agent, or employee thereof who segre- 
gates or attempts to segregate such pas- 
sengers or otherwise discriminate against 
them on account of race, color, religion, 
or national origin shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and shall, upon conviction, be 
subject to a fine of not to exceed $1,000 
for each offense, and shall also be subject 
to sult by the injured person in an action 
of law, sult in equity, or other roper pro- 
ceeding for damages or preventive or declar- 
atory or other relief. Such suit or proceed- 
ing many be brought in any district court 
of the United States as constituted by chap- 
ter 5 of title 28, United States Code (28 
U. S. O. 81 et seq.) or the United States court 
of any Territory or other place subject to 
the jurisdiction of the United States, with- 
gut regard to the sum or value of the mat- 
ter in controversy, or in any State or Terri- 
torial court of competent jurisdiction.” 


ICC SAYS CONGRESSIONAL ACTION IS NEEDED 


Following the introduction of my bill, 
Mr. Speaker, the chairman of our com- 
mittee invited comments on it from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. This 
is the reply he received: 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
Washington 25, March 12, 1954. 
Hon, CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran CHareMan Wotverton: Your letter of 
March 4, 1954, addressed to the Chairman of 
the Commission and requesting a report and 
comment on a bill, H. R. 8160, introduced 
by Congressman Grananan, providing relief 
against certain forms of discrimination in 
interstate transportation, has been referred 
to our Committee on Legislation and Rules. 
After careful consideration by that commit- 
tee, I am authorized to submit the following 
comments in its behalf: 

This bill, if enacted into law, would pro- 
vide that all interstate travelers "shall be 
entitled to the full and equal enjoyment of 
the accommodations, advantages, and privi- 
leges of any public conveyance operated by a 
common carrier * * * and all the facilities 
furnished or connected therewith, * * * with- 
out discrimination or segregation based on 
race, color, religion, or national origin.“ 

Under section 3 (1) of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, it is now unlawful “for any com- 
mon carrier * * * to make, give, or cause 
any undue or unreasonable preference or 
advantage to any particular person * * * or 
to subject any particular person * * to any 
undue or unreasonable prejudice or disad- 
vantage in any respect whatsoever." This 
provision relates principally to rail carriers. 
There are similar provisions in other parts of 
the act applicable to motor and water car- 
riers and freight forwarders. 

Soon after the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission was established in 1887, it was called 
upon to decide whether the provision above 
quoted prohibited the railroads in certain 
sections of the country from requiring that 
Negro and white passengers occupy separate 
coaches and other facilities, as they were 
compelled to do by statutes in a number of 
States. In all such cases, which have become 
increasingly numerous and complicated in 
recent years, the Commission has limited its 
inquiry to the question whether equal ac- 
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commodations and facilities are provided for 
members of the two races, adhering to the 
view that the Interstate Commerce Act 
neither requires nor prohibits segregation of 
the races. Judicial opinion has supported 
this restricted conception of our powers in 
the premises. 

It is well known that dissatisfaction with 
the so-called separate but equal principle, 
wherever applied, is now to be found in a 
considerable segment of public opinion. 
Opponents of the principle are pressing 
their contentions in judicial proceedings 
which raise the issue in one field or another. 

The essential question presented is the 
same in all these areas of controversy, and 
it is a social question much broader than the 
transportation aspect of it presented in 
H. R. 8160. This problem is therefore one of 
broad legislative policy upon which we are 
not qualified to express a helpful opinion 
based on our experience in transportation 
regulation. 

Respectfully submitted. 

J. M. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Legislation 
and Rules. 
CHARLES D. MAHAFFIE, 
Howann G. FREAS, 


It will be noted, Mr. Speaker, that the 
ICC’s rather vague answer was prior to 
the Supreme Court decision in the school 
case. Nevertheless, cautious as this re- 
ply was, it demonstrated a need for 
corrective legislation by the Congress. 
JUSTICE DEPARTMENT, BUDGET BUREAU, APPROVE 

GRANAHAN BILL AIMS 

This was further confirmed by the 
Department of Justice in a report to the 
committee, and also by a statement from 
the Bureau of the Budget which, in com- 
menting on my bill and others of a simi- 
lar nature, told our committee in a letter 
from Budget Director Rowland Hughes 
on June 25: 

Certain concepts underlying prior Judicial 
decisions defining the duties of common car- 
riers in interstate commerce in the matter of 
nondiscrimination among passengers in their 
use of transportation facilities, it would seem, 
have been superseded by the segregation 
cases decided recently by the Supreme Court. 
Legislation redefining those duties as em- 
bodying the principle of nonsegregation is, in 
the opinion of the Bureau of the Budget, 
desirable, 


Now, Mr. Speaker, what this collection 
of $10 words really adds up to is that the 
Budget Bureau, which supposedly speaks 
for the President on legislation, says we 
need nonsegregation legislation such as 
embodied in the Granahan bill on rail- 
roads, buses, and so on. 

HOUSE FAILS TO ACT ON PENDING MEASURE 


I stress that, Mr. Speaker, because— 
although my committee, the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
approved such a bill and recommended 
the House pass it—the nonsegregation 
in transportation bill is dying on the 
House Calendar and is not even being 
called up for debate. Yet the President's 
Budget Director says we need such legis- 
lation. His Department of Justice says 
we need it, but a Congress dominated by 
his own party, in which Republicans hold 
all key leadership pesitions, is refusing 
to pass it. 

Worse, it is refusing to give us a chance 
to vote on it. 

This I bitterly resent. I resent if on 
behalf of not only the Negroes of my 
congressional district, some of whom 
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have from time to time been insulted and 
discriminated against in some parts of 
the country by railroad and bus company 
officials, but I also resent it on behalf of 
all of the people of the Second Congres- 
sional District, who believe, as I do, that 
segregation and discrimination are un- 
American. 
MY TESTIMONY ON THE GRANAHAN BILL 


Formal hearings by the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce on the Granahan antisegregation 
bill and similar measures were held May 
12, 13, and 14 of this year. Among wit- 
nesses were spokesmen for the National 
Council of Negro Women, the National 
Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, the Antidefamation League 
of B'nai B'rith, the American Mission- 
ary Association Division, Fisk University, 
and other groups interested in this sore- 
spot problem in American society—this 
question of unfair and un-American seg- 
regation and discrimination. Among 
Members of Congress who appeared were 
two Negro Congressmen, Apam C. 
POWELL, JR., of New York, and WILLIAM 
L. Dawson, of Chicago, both of them ex- 
ceptionally able Democratic Members. 

Prior to these public hearings, how- 
ever, the committee held a special session 
on March 22 devoted entirely to Con- 
gressmen discussing their own bills be- 
fore our committee. At that time I took 
up with the committee my bill, H. R. 
8160, dealing with this matter of segre- 
gation and discrimination in travel. 

Following is the text of my statement 
at that time: 


ENDING SEGREGATION IN TRANSPORTATION 


(Statement by Congressman Wum T. 
GRANAHAN, Democrat, of Philadelphia, be- 
fore House Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce in support of H. R. 8160, the Gran- 
ahan bill to prohibit discrimination or 
segregation in interstate transportation, 
March 22, 1954.) 

Mr. Chairman and fellow members of the 
committee, from our years of association 
together on this committee of Congress as- 
signed responsibility for all legislation deal- 
ing with interstate and foreign commerce, 
I know that there is general agreement here 
that the bills we recommend for House pas- 
sage should be directed toward advancing 
the best interests of the United States and 
of all of the people of this country. 

For that reason, I have no hesitation in 
urging your support for, and agreement to, 
the provisions of H. R. 8160 which I intro- 
duced on March 2, to make it a Federal 
offense, punishable by a fine of up to $1,000 
for each offense as well as by private dam- 
age actions, for denial of full and equal en- 
joyment of the accommodations, advantages 
or privileges of any public conveyance op- 
erated by a common carrier engaged in 
interstate commerce. 

Of course there would be no violation of 
this law involved in situations or circum- 
stances under which the conditions or lim- 
itations imposed were applicable to all per- 
sons, without discrimination or segregation 
based on race, color, religion or national 
origin. But where this segregation or dis- 
crimination is employed, the Federal Gov- 
ernment would have jurisdiction to step in 
and enforce fairness to all passengers. 


FIGHT AGAINST SEGREGATION NOT YET WON 


We have already made tremendous prog- 
ress, primarily through Supreme Court de- 
cisions arising out of cases brought in the 
previous administrations by the Department 
of Justice, in eliminating this discrimina- 
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tory practice of segregation and other de- 
mials of equal treatment because of race, 
color, religion, or national origin, but the 
practice still exists in some areas and should 
be ended. The Granahan bill would en- 
able us to achieve that result. 

As it is now, we know of instances where 
carriers engaged in interstate commerce will 
enforce segregation and discrimination on 
its intrastate routes and then drop the 
discriminatory rulings on its interstate runs. 
This makes a sham of the whole business. 

If the carrier is engaged in interstate com- 
merce—railroads, buses, and so on—then it 
should carry out its obligations to all of 
the people of the United States and con- 
duct its affairs at all times and in all places 
as an interstate carrier, observing not only 
the letter but the spirit of the laws and 
regulations dealing with interstae commerce, 
OLD CUSTOMS BREAKING DOWN AS FIGHT GOES ON 

Some years ago, this might have been con- 
sidered as a revolutionary doctrine in some 
parts of the country. That would hardly be 
true today. For where segregation long en- 
trenched has finally been eliminated—such 
as in most of the armed services, in eating 
establishments here in Washington, such as 
on the interstate trains and buses and 80 
on—there has been no uproar, no disruption, 
no riots, no mass civil disobedience, no re- 
volt. It has had a wholly good effect. It has 
worked. It has worked particularly in the 
armed services in Korea, where Negro and 
white, for instance, have fought valiantly 
and well not only side by side but in the 
same units and with officers from both races 
commanding men of both. The success 
of that policy was far greater and far more 
significant than appears on the surface. One 
thing it did was to confound and destroy the 
propaganda of the Communists attempting 
to persuade Negroes they would have more 
opportunity under communism. Very, very 
few of the many colored boys among the 
prisoners in Korea fell for those brain-wash- 
ing tactics and those few who did were in the 
same class as the few white prisoners who 
also went over the hill to communism— 
sick mentally so that they didn't and 
couldn't know what they were doing. 

THEY FOUGHT TOGETHER IN KOREA BUT OFTEN 
CAN’T RIDE TOGETHER AT HOME 


Now isn’t it a strange thing that men who 
fought together side by side in Korea can't 
ride together side by side if they want to in 
the same train or bus operated by an inter- 
state carrier in some of our areas of the 
country? 

I repeat, the carriers subject to this law 
are interstate carriers now subject to other 
laws of the Congress dealing with their op- 
erations. We cannot force a strictly local 
carrier, one operating only within State 
lines, to pay heed to a law of this kind but 
I am sure that if the provisions of this bill 
I have introduced become law, it will not be 
long before the sham of segregation will be 
so well recognized that even the local intra- 
state carriers will eventually come around to 
observing its spirit. 

We have had so many incidents—unpleas- 
ant, at least, and sometimes very serious 
in the practice of discrimination and segre- 
gation by reason of race, and color particu- 
ularly on some of our transportation systems 
that they have hurt the United States, They 
have even hurt our foreign policy, our in- 
ternational relations, 

Outstanding citizens of other nations have 
been subjected to rudeness, insult, and, I'm 
afraid, even physical pushing around by ar- 
rogant employees of some transportation 
systems, because their skin is dark in color, 
Should that be permitted? 

SEGREGATION A BLOT ON AMERICA'S WORLD 

POSITION 


The many days of debate in the Senate of 
the United States on the Bricker amendment 
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to the Constitution raised the point over and 
over that the States have no role in foreign 
policy under our Constitution. Yet when 
practices within a State on an interstate car- 
rier permit or encourage the insult, abuse, 
and embitterment of officials, representatives, 
or citizens of other nations, how can it be 
maintained that such a State is not in fact 
exceeding its proper role and, in fact, inter- 
fering in foreign affairs? That is one very 
serious aspect of this whole problem. 

But even more important is the pretense 
it attempts to keep alive that we have first- 
and second-class citizens in America, that 
some are entitled by divine right, based on 
the color of their skin or their church of wor- 
ship or some other factor such as that, to 
enjoy certain privileges and advantages de- 
nied to others because of the circumstances 
of their birth and background. 

To the extent the Congress can help to 
eliminate these practices we should do so. 
The Granahan bill is a part of that attempt. 
I WILL RENEW THE FIGHT IN THE NEXT CONGRESS 


Mr. Speaker, it is with a heavy heart 
that I see us nearing final adjournment 
of the 83d Congress with this matter un- 
resolved. It looks as if the antisegrega- 
tion bill will be one of only a handful of 
measures which will be left on the House 
Calendar untouched when we adjourn— 
only a few out of the hundreds of bills 
which have been approved by our com- 
mittees for House debate and passage. 
That proves it was not a question of time 
in getting this bill through; it was a 
question of deliberate neglect. Had 
there been a will in this Congress to pass 
the antisegregation bill outlawing dis- 
crimination on trains and buses of car- 
riers engaged in interstate commerce, 
the bill would have been brought up for 
debate and it would have passed. 

We know that this illegal discrimina- 
tion exists—discrimination which the 
Supreme Court in particular cases has 
said over and over is unconstitutional, 
But one young soldier of Camden, N. J., 
right across the river from Philadelphia, 
testified before our committee that when 
he was arrested on a bus in Florida, while 
traveling to Alabama, for refusing to 
change his seat, he cited Supreme Court 
decisions but the bus driver and the local 
police officials said there was no Federal 
law on the subject and they followed 
Florida law on this matter. As some- 
one remarked at the hearing, bus drivers 
do not read Supreme Court decisions. 

I say this, Mr. Speaker: Falling to pass 
the Granahan antisegregation bill, or 
some bill like it, to outlaw segregation 
and discrimination in travel on facili- 
ties of carriers in interstate commerce 
has been a great blunder for this Re- 
publican Congress, and makes a mockery 
of its claims to be for civil rights. 

In the next Congress, which convenes 
next January—and which will be, I 
firmly believe, a Democratic Congress— 
I intend to reintroduce my bill and re- 
new the fight for this legislation. I in- 
tend to fight this matter through to a 
finish, so that no longer can decent, law- 
abiding Americans of any race or color 
or creed be insulted and discriminated 
against on a bus or train operated by a 
company which is in interstate commerce 
and thus subject to congressional juris- 
diction. And I know the people of the 
Second Congressional District in Phila- 
delphia will be behind me on this. 
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The Coffee Story—A Fantastic Deception 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
is every sign now that the worst of the 
coffee-price gouge is over and that prices 
will go down to more realistic and legiti- 
mate levels, But for months now, the 
housewives of this country have paid out 
in tribute to speculators and others an 
extra 30 cents a pound in the price of 
their favorite brands of coffee. A family 
using a pound a week has thus been held 
up at the annual rate of about $15 a year 
on coffee alone. 

The story of the sudden and precipi- 
tate increase in the price of this much 
desired beverage is the story of a fan- 
tastic deception. It has certainly been 
an expensive deception, too, for the aver- 
age family. 

Much of the story has now come out. 
Some of it is still wrapped in mystery, I 
hope we will get to the bottom of it and 
bring the whole story out in great detail. 
For Iam sure we could learn from the full 
facts in this case how to protect ourselves 
in the future—how to protect the con- 
sumers of the United States—from this 
kind of fraud and deception and uncon- 
scionable robbery in the price of what 
most households regard as an essential 
cost-of-living item. 

The price of coffee in the green bean 
as imported from Brazil and other coun- 
tries has been going up gradually but 
steadily over the years since 1939, along 
with the prices of most commodities, 
During World War II. of course, and also 
during the first wave of inflation which 
followed the Korean war, there were 
strong pressures on coffee prices, but they 
did not run completely out of hand. The 
reason why some semblance of reason- 
ableness was maintained over this period 
was that Brazil, as the main coffee-pro- 
ducing nation of the world, was still 
working off huge surpluses accumulated 
from other years. Europe, which has al- 
ways been a big market for coffee; was 
practically out of the market in World 
War II and after that many nations of 
Europe had little dollar exchange for 
coffee purchases. So Brazil's stocks re- 
mained very high. 

In recent years, however, Brazil's out- 
put had been steady or declining, and de- 
mand increased, both from Europe and 
the United States. The surplus carry- 
over stocks were dwindling. 

CONDITIONS RIPE FOR A “SCARE” MARKET 


Coming on top of this potential nar- 
rowing of the supply-demand situation 
was a severe frost in Brazil last year 
which damaged or destroyed millions of 
young coffce trees. Perhaps the extent 
of the damage was not realized at first, or 
perhaps the fact that the repercussions 
of this tree damage would not show up 
in coffee supplies for at least another year 
acted to maintain stability in the coffee 
markets, In any event, prices of the 
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green bean did remain fairly stable at 
around 58 cents a pound. 

There was a small flurry in coffee im- 
port prices in July and August of 1953, 
but after prices rose altogether only 
about 5 cents a pound, the market 
quieted down and coffee beans fell back 
to 58 cents, wiping out the increase en- 
tirely. And the price of the green bean 
remained fairly constant from then until 
December. Coffee was coming into the 
country in normal volume and there 
seemed to be no crisis of any kind. 

Sometime around December, however, 
crop reports out of Brazil began to pre- 
dict dire shortages in the supply due to 
come to market 7 months later—that is, 
in the crop year beginning July 1, 1954. 
Reports described the extent of the 1953 
frost in Brazil as being much more severe 
than had been thought at the time. 

These factors came at a time when 
conditions were ripe for a “scare” in the 
coffee market. And, that is exactly what 
resulted. 

GREEN COFFEE PRICES ZOOM FROM 58 TO 94 CENTS 
A POUND 

According to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in its report many months later 
on this situation, “the trade“ —that is, 
the coffee-importing trade—“behaved as 
though Brazilian coffee were the world 
supply of coffee.” 

Even though the 1953-54 crop—that 
is, the coffee coming to market between 
July 1, 1953, and June 30, 1954—was as 
large as those of previous years and sup- 
plies were coming through normally, the 
Scare talk about the extent of the defi- 
ciency in the new crop coming to mar- 
ket after July 1, 1954, set off the kind 
of frenzied buying in New York which 
did, in effect, create a shortage where 
none existed. That always happens 
when there is scare talk of a big short- 
age in any popular commodity—scare 
buying at a time when supplies are nor- 
mal will actually cause a shortage as 
buyers try to lay in stocks against future 
price rises. 

In this case the scare buying spree was 
a violent one. And it was furthered, ac- 
cording to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, by the abnormally excessive pur- 
chases of green coffee by a few big Amer- 
ican firms. 

Everyone knows what happened after 
that to the price of a pound of coffee 
in the corner grocery store. It sky- 
rocketed from about 90 cents or so a 
pound on the average to about $1.25 a 
pound, with vacuum-packed tins running 
substantially higher. 

Meanwhile, stocks of coffee on hand 
in the United States rose tremendously, 
but we did not know too much about that 
at the time because the Census Bureau, 
which used to make regular monthly 
reports on this matter, had been cut so in 
funds that it no longer was making its 
monthly coffee reports. 

So the American public was paying out 
30 or 35 cents more a pound for coffee on 
the basis of a shortage which by then had 
not actually occurred—and which we 
know now was never destined to occur. 
It was a price gouge based on many fac- 
tors, including poor crop reporting, be- 
lated statistics, an artificially created 
domestic shortage attributable largely to 
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overpurchasing and hoarding by big 
roasters, and a propaganda campaign 
waged by coffee-producing interests to 
keep the bubble rising as long as possible 
and as high as possible. 

And all through this fiasco, as the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission now tells us, the 
trade behaved as if the Brazilian supply 
of coffee was, in fact, the whole world's 
supply. Actually, Brazil’s crop repre- 
sents only about one-half the world’s 
supply. 

So while it is true that the Brazilian 

crop this year is below last year's crop, 

the total available crop will be, we are 

told, at least as big as in previous years, 

OFFICIAL DO-NOTHINGNESS AS COFFEE PRICES 
ROSE 


But first, Mr. Speaker, let me outline 
the situation here in Washington as the 
prices of green coffee beans and of the 
roasted product in the grocery stores 
continued their dizzy rise from December 
until very recently. 

As soon as the imported bean began 
to shoot up in price on the New York 
Exchange, the prices in the grocery 
stores began to go up, too—at the rate of 
5 cents every time the customer turned 
around. As I understand it, this did not 
represent any great profit-taking on the 
part of the independent grocer—his 
wholesale price was rising by leaps and 
bounds. But the markups as they oc- 
curred were made on tins of coffee and on 
bags of coffee which had been made out 
of green beans roasted a long time before 
the import price began to rise. The 
small grocer who cannot stock far ahead 
got none of this markup. 

But while coffee was becoming one of 
the great luxuries of American life, of- 
ficial Washington was completely silent 
and apparently disinterested. Yet I no- 
ticed from periodic reports on the fi- 
nancial pages of the newspapers that de- 
spite all the talk of great coffee short- 
age, imports were holding up normally 
and stocks on hand were relatively fa- 
vorable. 

It was on the strength of these reports, 
and other information I was able to ob- 
tain, that I first called to the attention 
of the Congress in mid-January the ap- 
parently unjustified gouge in coffee 
prices to the consumer. On the same 
day, I wrote to the Secretary of State 
urging that this country seek to work 
out some arrangement with Brazil to as- 
sure adequate supplies for import into 
this country in the face of what we were 
then told would be a world shortage. 
As I pointed out, when shortages im- 
pended in zinc, lead, copper, or other 
strategic materials, we had always in the 
past arranged to make sure that the 
United States received adequate sup- 
plies from friendly and allied producer 
nations. I urged we do the same thing 
in regard to coffee. 

The State Department, in effect, in- 
formed me, however, that the price in- 
crease in coffee seemed to be completely 
legitimate in view of the shortage, that 
we had no controls on prices in this 
country and therefore should not sug- 
gest Brazil hold coffee prices from go- 
ing berserk, and that there was really 
not much we could do about the situa- 
tion but be patient and wait 7 years for 
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the new coffee trees recently planted in 
Brazil to begin bearing fruit. 

Nevertheless, following my protest on 
the House floor, the President suggested 
the Federal Trade Commission investi- 
gate the spiraling price of coffee and 
report on the factors involved, particu- 
larly whether any laws were being vio- 
lated. This was about the only construc- 
tive step the administration took in this 
matter. 

A Senate subcommittee began a much- 
publicized investigation, but so far—and 
it is many, many months since it began— 
I have not.seen any report or explana- 
tion or clarification from the Senate sub- 
committee. 

In the meantime, in company with 
Senator GILLETTE, of Iowa, I sought to 
get action on legislation to bring coffee 
trading under the same sort of exchange 
controls as apply to many other com- 
modities. It seems strange to me that 
we exercise supervision over the ex- 
changes which handle many domestic 
agricultural commodities, but leave com- 
pletely free from any control trading in 
a wholly imported commodity which 
most Americans use and consider, if not 
essential, then at least very desirable. 

But the House Agriculture Committee 
has never reported out the bill to control 
coffee trading. 

In another step I tried to provide 
means by which the Census Bureau could 
resume its previous studies of monthly 
reports on stocks of coffee on hand. The 
information I had was that we had ample 
stocks of coffee in the United States. 
But official figures were lacking. In a 
similar situation of rising coffee prices 
in the late 1940’s Senator GILLETTE ar- 
ranged for the Census Bureau to make 
such studies, and he has told me they 
were instrumental in helping to correct 
excessive price increases based on arti- 
ficial shortages. 

J appreciate the fact, Mr. Speaker, that 
the House agreed to my amendment to 
the Commerce Department appropria- 
tion bill to earmark a modest $10,000 of 
the Census Bureau appropriation for 
these regular coffee studies. But when 
the bill got over to the Senate this 
amendment for some reason—never 
clearly or intelligently explained or even 
defended—was knocked out of the bill. 
I wrote to the members of the confer- 
ence committee on this appropriation 
bill, pointing out that the Senate action 
would eliminate the possibility of con- 
ducting these monthly studies. But the 
conference bill failed to contain the 
Sullivan amendment. So the Census 
Bureau cannot make the regular reports 
everyone agrees are necessary if we are 
to know accurately how much coffee we 
do have on hand. ö 

The startling thing about the Senate 
action was that in killing my amend- 
ment, the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee implied it was providing money 
in another way for these same studies. 
The report of the committee said the 
studies should be made. It said they 
would be made out of a different item in 
the Census Bureau appropriation. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the same committee 
which made that statement in its re- 
port failed to include a single cent in the 
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appropriation for the other items it said 
would finance the coffee studies. 

Is it any wonder I was puzzled? And 
though I wrote to all the Members of the 
conference committee, none has ever 
told me why the funds for coffee reports 
were never included in the Census Bu- 
reau appropriation.. I thought at first 
it was a technical error. But when the 
conference committee failed to correct 
that technical error in the bill, the ans- 
wer had to be that it was a deliberate 
decision not to have the coffee studies 
made each month by the Census Bureau. 
And, of course, they are not being made. 
FIRST PRICE DECLINE CHECKED BY BRAZILIAN 

DECREE 


In the late spring, Mr. Speaker, the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture made a very significant report on 
world coffee supplies. It showed there 
was no shortage either in the 1953-54 
crop or in the prospective 1954-55 crop. 
For some reason, this report received lit- 
tle attention outside the coffee trade. It 
seemed to have some effect there, how- 
ever, for the coffee market in New York 
began to show signs of softening—prices 
came down a bit. 

At this point, however, Brazil issued a 
decree setting the minimum export price 
on green coffee at 87 cents a pound at 
shipboard, which represented a price 
higher than the then-prevailing price in 
New York—in other words, a minimum 
export price at about the highest level 
Brazilian coffee had brought during the 
previous months of shortage scare. 

When this occurred, I wrote again to 
the Secretary of State urging that this 
country intervene with Brazil to have the 
decree relaxed. I warned it would cause 
all sorts of difficulties to Brazil, as well 
as to the American consumer. 

The State Department again replied 
to the effect that the coffee crop in Brazil 
had been badly damaged—ignoring the 
fact that world supplies were up to nor- 
mal—and again implying that there was 
not too much we could do about the sit- 
uation until the supplies increased. The 
letter did acknowledge, however, that the 
American Embassy in Brazil had in- 
formed the Brazilian Government that 
the artificially high minimum export 
price would be regarded by many Ameri- 
cans as a Brazilian attempt to maintain 
prices at an excessive level. 

But nothing happened to bring prices 
down. The market price in New York 
remained high—the downward trend 
previously noticed was halted by the 
reaction to the Brazilian decree. But 
one thing did happen: Importers began 
to cut down on their purchases. Some 
had already as much coffee on hand as 
they could handle. Many independent 
roasters were finding the price too high 
tocompete. Theresult: Brazil lost a lot 
of coffee sales. 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION REPORT BRINGS OUT 
FACTS 

When the Federal Trade Commission 
completed its long study and made its 
report late last month, Mr, Speaker, it 
confirmed my fears—that we were made 
the victims of a huge hoax on coffee 
prices and coffee supplies. 

The Commission flatly stated that the 
coffee price spiral ‘‘cannot be explained 
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in terms of the competitive laws of sup- 
ply and demand.” 

It placed the blame on poor crop re- 
porting, speculation in the New York Ex- 
change by both Brazilian and American 
interests, abnormal buying for inventory 
purposes, trading irregularities on the 
unsupervised and uncontrolled exchange, 
the Brazilian decree attempting to freeze 
export prices at an artificially high level, 
and a certain amount of concentration 
in the coffee-roasting industry. 

But fundamentally, the report stressed 
that there was no real shortage of coffee 
and that there had not been one and 
would not be one. It also stressed that 
the price was bid up and was held up 
without relationship to supply-demand 
factors. 

And the American housewife paid 
through the nose. 

Was it necessary? Could it have been 
avoided? 

I think the facts as brought out by 
the Federal Trade Commission clearly 
show the increases were unnecessary and 
could have been avoided. 

I particularly believe that if the Fed- 
eral Government and the Congress had 
been alert to this budget headache for 
the American housewife, and if they had 
been inclined to do something about it, 
we could have avoided this whole mess. 


America, Beware 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I had the pleasure to address the 39th 
biennial convention of the National As- 
sociation of Letter rriers, held in 
Cleveland this month. The subject of 
that address was America, Beware. 
Since I believe the subject matter of 
this address will be of interest to both 
the Members of Congress and a very 
large segment of the American people, 
under unanimous consent, I include it 
in the Recorpn, as follows: 

America, BEWARE 

During the past session of Congress I had 
the good fortune of being named a member 
of the select committee of the House of 
Representatives to investigate Communist 
aggression, This, of course, is in addition 
to my responsibilities as a member of the 
Judiciary Committee. This committee has 
been holding hearings in Europe and the 
United States for the purpose of taking first- 
hand testimony on communism—how it 
takes over a country, what happens when 
it does take over, what the real power behind 
communism is, and what its final objectives 
are. This is a large undertaking, but one 
which must be done, if we want to deal 
properly with the common menace. 

In my considered judgment, the greatest, 
most dangerous problem facing the American 
people today is the constant threat of Red 
aggression. I say this because if we do not 
face up to and firmly resolve the problem 
of Communist aggression it will not be long 
before the only problem we will have will be 
the hard struggle to keep body and soul 
together. This is no overstatement, nor is 
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it an oversimplification of the world crisis 
in which we live today. This is one of the 
lessons our committee learned from hun- 
dreds of reliable witnesses who have ap- 
peared before our committee during the past 
8 months. These were no ordinary wit- 
nesses. All had lived under the tyranny of 
communism. Many of them had suffered 
unbelievable tortures at the hands of the 
Communists, and all of them gave us first- 
hand eyewitness evidence. They came from 
every walk of life—clergymen of all faiths, 
doctors, farmers, teachers, laborers, and 
skilled craftsmen; students, government 
workers, and officials; labor leaders, bankers, 
and even children. These witnesses all testi- 
fied under solemn oath. What they told us 
followed an unbelievable trail of human tor- 
ture and cruel inhumanity. No one under 
communism escaped the cutting whip of the 
slave masters of the Kremlin—not even their 
dedicated followers and agents in the coun- 
tries they subverted and captured. 

During the past week, our committee held 
5 days of hearings in Washington, New York, 
and ended up here in Cleveland on the case 
of the Hungarian nation. Hungary is 1 of 
the 28 nations now enslaved by communism. 
Before the year is out, we expect to complete 
the investigation on all the other nations 
held in the totalitarian grip of the Russian 
Communists. 

‘The persons who appeared before us all had 
been eyewitnesses to the Russian rape of the 
Hungarian nation. They described how no 
women between the ages of 10 and 70 years 
were safe from the primitive men the Red 
army turned loose on the Hungarian nation, 
The only ones who were safe from the terror 
machines of the Russians were their advance 
agents and local collaborators among the 
Hungarian people. But their safety was 
short-lived—as soon as they had served the 
purpose of the Russian Communists, they 
were liquidated or otherwise disappeared. 
One witness, in describing the first 3 years 
of Russian occupation of Hungary, described 
it as “a horrible nightmare he was trying to 
forget." 

Another witness told us how he was picked 
up off the streets of Budapest by the NKVD 
and, along with several thousand others, was 
deported by boxcar to the Soviet Union. He 
spent 3 years there as a slave laborer and was 
sent home because he became too weak to 
work and doctors expected him to die. A 
former high government official of Hungary 
told us that several hundred thousand Hun- 
garian civilians were picked up off the street 
and deported In a similar manner. He made 
his estimate of the numbers so deported 
based on the number of petitions received 
from mothers, wives, and children by a de- 
partment of the Hugarian Government 
which he headed at that time. 

Still another witness who had been an 
ordinary foot soldier in the Hungarian army, 
told us how he was captured and deported to 
the Soviet Union as a slave laborer. He was 
assigned to labor at a military base. In the 
early fall of 1945—Just 2 or 3 months after 
the Nazis surrendered in Europe, he worked 
long hours each day with thousands of other 
slave laborers lengthening the air strips at a 
large air base in Odessa, The Russians were 
feverishly busy with war preparations at a 
time when we were rapidly disbanding our 
magnificent Armed Forces and preparing the 
way for real world peace. The Russians cer- 
tainly were not engaged In this feverish war 
preparation because of any Nazi or Fascist 
threat. Both those evil forces had been de- 
feated and destroyed. Only the most naive 
will fall to recognize that these war prepara- 
tions were directed at the free world. 

Still another witness, a distinguished prot- 
estant bishop of the Unitarian Church of 
Hungary, Reverend St. Vianyi, told us of 
the terrible persecution of all the protestant 
churches of Hungary by the Russian Com- 
munists. He made it crystal clear that under 
communism there is absolutely no freedom 
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of religion for any faith. Only those re- 
ligious leaders who collaborate with or serve 
as espionage agents for the Kremlin, are 
now permitted to leave Hungary. These 
facts were substantiated and corroborated 
by other religious leaders of all faiths from 
Hungary. 

When asked whether they thought our 
free way of life could peacefully coexist with 
Russian communism, all the witnesses re- 
sponded with a firm, and many times im- 
passioned “No.” Their reasons were sensi- 
ble. They said the Russian Communists do 
not want peace—they want war. More than 
anything else they want to enslave the 
United States because we stand as the only 
real obstacle in their path to world empire. 
No matter how hard we work for peace, 
the Russians are going to have their war one 
way or another. 

As I see the problem, based upon the vo- 
luminous testimony and documents in pos- 
session of our committee, the following are 
basic to the Communist conspiracy: 

1, Communism has fashioned a vast em- 
pire which enslaves Estonia, Latvia, Lith- 
uania, Byelorussia, Ukraine, George, Ar- 
menia, Adzerbaidzahn, North Caucasia, Idel- 
Ural, Cossackia, Poland, Slovakia, Czechia, 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Albania, China, 
Manchuria, Inner Mongolia, Outer Mongo- 
lia, Tibet, Kassakstan, Turkestan, Usbeck, 
Tirgish, Kirgish. 

2. Communism, more than anything else, 
is Red colonialism, a colonialism more reac- 
tionary, repressive, and predatory than any 
8 known in the long history ot man- 

nd. 

3. The central authority of the Red Com- 
munist empire is Moscow—the historical seat 
of tyranny and autocracy. 

4, The masters of this empire are located 
in the Moscow Kremlin where they, hour by 
hour, plot the destruction of all the still 
free nations. Their goal is a world colonial 
empire with all mankind made abject serv- 
ants of a new master race of Russian Com- 
munists, 


5. That the United States is the prinre‘pal 
target of the Russian Communists in their 
drive for world empire. They have a time- 
table for our destruction which they began 
to implement 20 ago when they en- 
tered into diplomatic relations with us. 

6. That less than 3 percent of the 800 mil- 
lion people enslaved within that Red colo- 
nial empire are loyal to or will act in sup- 
port of the Russian Communists. At this 
point in history we can count upon the sup- 
port of over 90 percent of the people in the 
non-Russian nations of that empire, But 
time runs against us, as the Communist mas- 
ters are bending every effort to convert the 
youth of the enslaved nations into fanatical 
fighters for communism. 


7. That as soon as the masters of the 
Moscow Kremlin feel they have a 50-50 
chance of defeating us in a hot war, they 
will immediately launch) an all-out sneak 
attack upon the United States. 


This is a very bleak picture, but it is an 
accurate and honest one. We Americans 
are brought up in a system which teaches. 
us to face the facts and act wisely accord- 
ing to such facts. We still have a golden 
opportunity for peace. We can avoid world 
war III, but the certain road to world war III 
is following the line of peaceful coexistence 
which the fuzzyheads in the career Foreign 
Service of the Department of State are spoon 
feeding to President Eisenhower, 

The only way we can avoid world war III 
is to launch an all-out political offensive 
against the masters of the Moscow Kremlin 
and their relative handful of henchmen in 
the enslaved non-Russian nations. That po- 
litical offensive should be based upon the 
cornerstones of freedom which themselves 
stand as a bulwark of our way of life. They 
are: Freedom of religion, free labor, free 
enterprise, enlightened nationalism. 
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In conclusion, I would warn the Ameri- 
can people to be alert to a sneak attack by 
the Russian Communists. While they call 
for peace, they are working day and night 
to reach the point where they feel they 
would have a 50-50 chance of beating us in 
a hot war. Just as surely as day follows 
night, they will launch a sneak attack against 
us as soon as they reach that position. 


Republican Party’s Tax Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, as a 
ranking majority member of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means, it is ap- 
propriate that I should at this time re- 
view briefily for my colleagues in the 
Congress ahd for the people of our great 
Nation the accomplishments of the Re- 
publican 83d Congress with respect to 
Federal taxation. 

Greater tax reduction was granted to 
the American taxpayer during the Re- 
publican 83d Congress than has ever 
been granted by any other Congress in 
our history. In fact, the only other Con- 
gress that has ever come close to grant- 
ing as much tax relief was granted by an- 
other Republican Congress. I refer, of 
course, to the 80th Congress. 

Tax reduction and reduced- expendi- 
tures have been the traditional fiscal pol- 
icy of the Republican Party as a for- 
mula for achieving a balanced budget 
and debt retirement. Under this for- 
mula, the Republican Party has dedi- 
cated itself to a high standard of living 
for all the people under a peaceful, free- 
enterprise system. During the present 
Congress, we have continued in this tra- 
dition. 

We Republicans can be proud of the 
outstanding record that the 80th Con- 
gress achieved with respect to taxes. 
Taxes were reduced $5 billion per year, 
the budget was balanced for the first 
time in 17 years, $7 billion was paid on 
the national debt, and a surplus of $8.4 
billion was left in the Treasury in 1948. 
We are all aware of the tremendous boom 
that occurred simultaneously in our 
economy. 

That Republican policy, which was so 
ably carried out in the 80th Congress, 
represented a marked departure from 
the philosophy prevailing during the 20 
years of Democratic rule, when 14 major 
revenue measures were enacted into law 
increasing taxes. 

In the Republican 83d Congress, we 
have even improved on our past record 
and have made a long-overdue depar- 
ture from the New and Fair Deal pro- 
grams of tax and tax, spend and spend. 

Since January 1, 1954, this Republican 
83d Congress has given the American 
people $7.4 billion in tax relief—a star- 
tling figure. This $7.4 billion tax-re- 
duction program consists of $3 billion in 
individual income-tax cuts, $2 billion 
from the expiration of the excess-profits 
tax, $1 billion in excise-tax reduction, 
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and 381.4 billion in tax relief from the 
Head Internal Revenue Code of 1954, H. R. 

These tax cuts were accomplished de- 
spite the fact that when the Eisenhower 
administration took office in 1953, the 
Truman administration had left $81 bil- 
lion in unpaid bills which would fall due 
and have to be paid by the new admin- 
istration. These tax cuts were accom- 
plished despite the fact that the Truman 
administration had proposed a planned 
deficit of $9.9 billion for fiscal year 1954. 

The Eisenhower administration and 
the Republican 83d Congress reduced 
this planned deficit of $9.9 billion to an 
actual deficit of $3.3 billion by institut- 
ing the most stringent economy meas- 
ures. In all, Republican fiscal policy has 
Slashed expenditures by the Federal 
Government over $12 billion. It is ob- 
vious that the $7.4 billion in tax reduc- 
tion was made possible by sound Re- 
publican economy measures which have 
not adversely affected our national se- 
curity. 

During the current session of the 83d 
Congress, we have passed the Excise Tax 
Reduction Act of 1954 which has the ef- 
fect of reducing excise tax collections by 
almost $1 billion. In this important tax 
reduction legislation, we have cut in half 
the excise tax rates on such articles as 
cosmetics, admissions, ladies handbags, 
jewelry, electric light bulbs, and so forth. 
We have also markedly reduced the ex- 
cise taxes on telephone services, trans- 
portation tickets, and so forth. These 
excise tax reductions have already done 
much to stimulate business and employ- 
ment, not only in those industries direct- 
ly affected by the taxes, but also in other 
industries. Consumers have had to pay 
less for many of these taxed items and 
have thus more money available for 
other purchases. Certainly the house- 
wife has found our excise tax structure 
sia crea than it has been in the 
past. 

The President has recently signed into 
law, the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, 
H. R. 8300. This is generally conceded 
to be the most important legislation and 
the most monumental piece of legisla- 
tion to be enacted into law since the 
founding of our Republic. H. R. 8300 
represents the first complete overhaul 
of our Federal tax laws in over 75 years. 

This revision includes a rearrange- 
ment of the provisions of the code to 
place them in more logical sequence, the 
deletion of obsolete material, and an at- 
tempt to express the Internal Revenue 
laws in a more understandable manner. 
This new code also contains many sub- 
stantive changes, the purpose of which 
is to remove inequities, to end harass- 
ment of the taxpayer, and to remove tax 
barriers to further expansion of produc- 
tion and employment. We have sought 
to create tax laws which will be con- 
ducive to the dynamic development of 
our national economy. Over 500,000 
man-hours of work have gone into the 
careful preparation of H. R. 8300. 

Time does not now permit me to 
enumerate and describe the many long- 
overdue improvements which H. R. 8300 
makes in our Federal tax laws. I can 
say without contradiction, however, that 
these improvements will have a benefi- 
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cial effect on every American taxpayer 
and his family. Persons from all walks 
of life—whether he be a businessman, 
a housewife, a farmer, or a laboring 
man—will find that because of H. R. 
8300, his taxes are being more fairly 
applied to him. 

I am proud to have been a member of 
the committee that wrote this legisla- 
tion and presented it to the House of 
Representatives. I am proud to have 
been a Member of the 83d Congress, 
which has given this new tax law to the 
American people. ‘The Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 now belongs to the 
people. I am confident they will find 
that we have succeeded in eliminating 
many tax restraints that had an adverse 
effect on the proper operation of our 
free enterprise system. I am confident 
that from it the American people will 
realize a higher standard of living and a 
more prosperous well-being. 

The tax program of the Republican 
83d Congress without question stands 
as a monumental achievement in our 
great history. 


What Congress Does, or Fails To Do, 
Affects You, Your Family, Your Home, 
Your Job, Your Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, when 
the House adjourns at the close of busi- 
ness today we will have written the com- 
plete and final history of this Congress, 
except for any actions the Senate may 
take later in the year and except for any 
emergency which may require us to re- 
convene before the 83d Congress goes out 
of existence shortly after New Year's Day. 

The final weeks of this congressional 
session have been almost nightmarish,- 
Attempts were made in the final weeks to 
pass complex bills which were entitled to 
much more careful consideration than 
the time permitted us would allow. We 
did not know until today, for instance— 
until the very last day of this Congress— 
what the final provisions would be of the 
social security bill which has been before 
Congress since early this year. The con- 
ference report compromising the differ- 
ences between the House and Senate ver- 
sions of the social security bill was not 
presented until today. 

Other bills, just as important to the 
people of our districts, came through the 
House in such a rush these past weeks 
that it was like being in the middle of a 
Mississippi flood. 

It seems to me that we could have 
avoided much of this last-minute rush 
and accorded more careful consideration 
to these important bills. I hope the next 
Congress convening in January will 
make an effort to schedule the work ona 
more continuous and consistent basis 
over the life of the Congress rather than 
to let so many things drag out to the 
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very end when it is almost impossible to 

know all the details of all the important 

bills descending on the Congress in a 

fiood of legislation. 

OUR WORK IS TOO IMPORTANT TO TOO MANY 
PEOPLE TO EXCUSE SLIPSHOD LEGISLATION 
Mr. Speaker, it is hard to think of a 

single aspect of the lives and happiness 

of the people of the United States that 
is not affected by the work we do here 
in the Congress. What we do or fail to 
do affects each person, each family, each 
home in a variety of important respects. 

The wage earner's job, the widow’s social 

security benefits, the veterans's hospital- 

ization or homeownership or educational 
rights under the GI bill, the rehabilita- 
tion of the handicapped, the prices of 
things people buy in the stores, the 
safety of our population from atomic 
attack, the taxes we pay, the ape of 

rosperity in the country—all ese 

Piina Eel directly involved in the bills 

we pass in the Congress. 

I have tried since coming to the Con- 
gress to examine into legislation—into 
all bills which come before us—from this 
standpoint of their effect upon people; 
that is, how they affect homelife and the 
family, what influence they would have 
in the prevention of juvenile delinquency 
or in the improvement of educational 
opportunities, whether they would mean 
better homes or poorer homes for the 
families which make up our country. 

From that standpoint the 83d Congress 
has done some good work but has left a 
lot to be desired. The housing program 
which we have passed in effect would kill 
the very successful public-housing pro- 
gram. It would on the other hand, seek 
to make home ownership easier for more 
people by further reducing downpay- 
ments on FHA housing, but there is a 
strong possibility that this might have 
the unfortunate consequence of making 
prices of housing higher as the downpay- 
ments are lowered. If more people can 
afford the downpayment to buy houses, 
the market price might well go up. That 
means monthly carrying charges would 
also rise. 

It is not enough to make it easier for 
our families to buy homes if the monthly 
payments are so high that during any 
short period of economic downturn, they 
lose their homes, 

This is just one illustration of the com- 
plexity of the problems we face as they 
affect people and families. Obviously 
when we legislate in a hurry, in a last- 
minute rush, “jokers” can easily be 
slipped into the bills with unexpected 
and unfortunate consequences. 

MAJOR ISSUES OF THIS CONGRESS 


Among the important issues which we 
attempted to deal with in this Congress, 
in addition to housing and social secu- 
rity, were such things as: 

Taxes, including a complete rewriting 
and codification of all of the income-tax 
statutes; removal of what nearly all of 
us on the Democratic side and which 
President Eisenhower in his 1952 cam- 
paign also called the “union busting” 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act; bet- 
ter unemployment compensation provi- 
sions; and aid to our hard-pressed 
schools; strengthening of national de- 
fense; improvement of civilian-defense 
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programs; the Voice of America program 
for counteracting Communist lies 
throughout the world; correction of a 
gaping loophole in the food and drug in- 
spection program which resulted from a 
Supreme Court decision; statehood for 
Hawaii and Alaska; the reciprocal trade 
agreements program begun under Cor- 
dell Hull in 1934 to expand world trade 
and thus lessen the tensions which lead 
to war; the ownership of the so-called 
tidelands; continuation of the mutual 
security program, including the tremen- 
dously successful point 4 program first 
outlined as the fourth major point of 
former President Truman's 1948 inaugu- 
ral speech; the peacetime uses of atomic 
energy. 

Mr. Speaker, the list is endless. All 
of these things and many more are of 
direct concern to every American fam- 
ily. On some of these issues, Congress 
went through the motions of legislating 
but did little; on others it accomplished 
some worth-while things. On balance, 
however, the record was not the kind 


we could have made if there had been 


more of a will here to legislate in behalf 
of the great mass of the people. In so 
many instances, this Congress legislated 
on behalf of the few—of those with 
wealth and power, leaving only crumbs 
for the average citizen. 


THE TAX BILL 


Nowhere was this more evident than 
in the tax-revision bill. We passed a 
bill—a bill jammed down the throats 
of those of us who tried to improve it— 
which accords tremendous increases in 
take-home pay for people with substan- 
tial income from stock dividends and 
which gives business corporations very 
attractive means of increasing their net 
profits through lower taxes, but which 
gives to the average citizen not a single 
important means of reducing this tax 
bill. As one news story which I saw re- 
cently pointed out: If your luck has been 
bad enough, you will get some tax relief 
under this bill. If a husband or wife 
dies during the year, or if medical and 
hospital bills are a substantial part of 
your income, or if a low-income family 
has to hire help to care for the children 
because both parents have to work to 
assure even the barest kind of subsist- 
ence, then there are some benefits in 
e tax bill for moderate-income fami- 

es. 

But the average wage earner gets no 
break in lower tax rates or higher ex- 
emptions. Our efforts to write an addi- 
tional $100 exemption per person into 
the law, making the individual exemp- 
tion $700 a year instead of $600, were 
voted down. Thus a family of 4 will still 
have to pay income taxes on income 
over $2,400 a year. Can anyone tell me 
how a family of 4 can live today—can 
pay the basic costs of living without 
any frills or luxuries—and get along on 
$2,400 a year Yet this tax bill seems 
to assume that such a family can get 
along all right and that on anything 
over that it should pay income taxes. 
Even the $2,800-a-year basic exemption 
we tried to provide for such a family 
would have been less than enough tax 
relief for those who need it most, 
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THE TIDELANDS ISSUE 

Early in the 83d Congress, the admin- 
istration launched one of its strongest 
crusades—to give away to a few coastal 
States valuable natural resources under 
the ocean floor, chiefly oil. The Supreme 
Court has said over and over that these 
valuable resources belonged to all of the 
people of the United States. President 
‘Truman vetoed efforts in past Congresses 
to give away these resources. I was one 
who tried to get the royalties from these 
offshore oil deposits earmarked for edu- 
cational purposes but the administration 
insisted on pushing through the bill to 
sign away all Federal Government claims 
to these resources. Consequently, while 
four of our coastal States were made 
very happy by this tremendous windfall 
of natural resources which the Supreme 
Court insisted belonged to you and me 
and all of the people of this country, our 
schools continue in a desperate financial 
situation which has mean tovercrowding, 
lack of proper facilities, underpaid 
teachers, and alarming deterioration in 
the quality of education. : 

A DISTRESSING DOWNTURN In ECONOMIC 

ACTIVITY 

The past year saw what had been the 
most prosperous economy the United 
States, or any other nation, has ever 
known, turn into a nationwide recession. 
St. Louis, one of the great industrial cen- 
ters of the world, almost overnight be- 
came a distressed area, which means un- 
employment of more tha 6 percent. 
Many other major business centers of 
the country also went on the distressed 
list. Unemployment mounted by leaps 
and bounds. Job opportunities shrank. 

In this situation, the Congress pro- 
vided no constructive solutions. M, bill, 
which I cosponsored, for a Federal-local 
public-works program was pigeonholed 
in the House Public Works Committee 
and was never even called up for hear- 
ings on the need for this kind of legis- 
lation. While our jobless were expe- 
riencing prolonged periods of hopeless- 
ness verging on despair, the inadequate 
unemployment-compensation rates were 
not raised. Not a single State today has 
an unemployment-compensation rate 
which is in line with the cost of living. 

The cost of living itself—the Consum- 
ers’ Price Index—has not refiected this 
general downturn in economic activity. 
Prices today for the consumer are high- 
er than they were before this recession 
began. Creeping inflation has been 
cheating the housewife every day of 


more and more money out of her limited 
budget. 


THE COFFEE HOAX 


In one item alone—coffee—she has 
paid out 30 cents a pound more than a 
year ago, I began last January to try 
to expose the hoax behind this unnec- 
essary and unconscionable increase in 
coffee prices, based on a much-publicized 
Shortage which never, in fact, existed, 
I am happy that as a result of my pro- 
tests and the facts I presented on the 
House floor the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion agreed to look into this matter, and 
recently—after many months of study— 
confirmed what I said here in January. 

The proof of that pudding was in the 
sudden and sharp price decline which 
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came almost immediately after the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission made its report 
showing no shortage and no ligitimate 
economic reason for the tremendous hike 
in coffee prices. The break in coffee 
prices has been attributed to a change 
of currency regulations in Brazil. That 
may have had some effect—an effect such 
as putting the last straw on the camel's 
back. Actually, it was an action which 
recognized the futility of trying to keep 
coffee prices high in the face of the FTC 
study. Brazil had no choice but to 
change its regulations, since its exports 
had already come almost toa halt. But 
the speculators who had bought up huge 
and extraordinary stocks of coffee beans, 
although they tried to prolong the high 
price as long as possible, finally had to 
participate in the long overdue down- 
ward march of coffee prices. 

In the period between the time when 
I first pointed to the hoax of a coffee 
shortage and protested the unconscion- 
able prices for coffee until the Federal 
Trade Commission, months later, con- 
firmed the facts, I tried repeatedly, but 
without success, to get the Congress and 
the administration to take action in this 
matter. I pleaded for passage of legis- 
lation to place the coffee exchange under 
the same regulations as apply to other 
commodity exchanges. That was blocked 
in the House Agriculture Committee. I 
succeeded in persuading the House to 
write an amendment into the Commerce 
Department appropriation bill to renew 
the regular monthly tabulations of cof- 
fee stocks on hand in the United States, 
as a means of preventing price rises based 
on nonexistent shortages, but this 
amendment was mysteriously killed in 
the Senate Appropriations Committee. 
I tried to get the State Department to 
intervene strenuously with Brazil to end 
restrictive practices intended to help 
boost coffee prices even higher, but was 
told by State Department officials there 
was nothing to be done—that there was 
a tremendous coffee shortage and that 
was all there was to it. 

The coffee hoax perpetrated on the 
American consumer, Mr. Speaker, has 
been one of the most mysterious and ef- 
fective gouges we have seen in this coun- 
try ina long time. We have not yet got- 
ten to the bottom of it. I intend to 
pursue this matter until we do get all 
the facts and expose those most respon- 
sible. 

DISTRIBUTION OF SURPLUS FOOD 

In view of the joblessness and distress 
in the Nation, Mr. Speaker, and the ac- 
tual hunger which has occurred among 
some of our people, I have tried, as you 
know, to seek a sensible approach to the 
problem of getting some of our surplus 
food to needy families. My solution was 
based on the use of a food-stamp plan 
such as was in effect during the first and 
second Roosevelt administrations prior 
to World War IL 

Unfortunately, I could get no support 
whatsoever from the Department of 
Agriculture on this matter. The agri- 
culture people seemed to be much more 
concerned about dumping and getting 
Tid of these surpluses abroad or any- 
where, on any basis whatsoever, just to 
get rid of them, than joining in any 
sensible program which would assure 
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some of this food getting to those who 
need it. The su~plus food distribution 
System now in effect is hopelessly ineffi- 
cient and inadequate in many parts of 
the country. Complaints have been com- 
ing in daily that foodstuffs are not avail- 
able when and where needed; that the 
wrong people in some cases have been 
getting much of this food; that the ones 
really in need are often pushed around 
and ignored and tied up in redtape so 
that the food items they receive are not 
worth the horrible amount of time and 
trouble necessary to get them. No funds 
haye been provided for certification of 
the needy, putting a tremendous burden 
on State and local welfare agencies. 

Consequently, since the present system 
seems clearly to be inadequate for the 
needs of these times, I intend to press in 
the next Congress for a more sensible 
approach and will reintroduce my food- 
stamp bill. 

FOOD AND DEUG INSPECTION 


One accomplishment of this Congress 
in which I am deeply proud to have 
played an important part was in the 
passage of legislation clearly defining 
the rights of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration to inspect the conditions 
under which food and drugs shipped in 
interstate commerce are actually manu- 
factured or prepared. The Supreme 
Court had decided that a loophole in 
the law prohibited the Federal agents 
from making factory inspections except 
by invitation of the factory owners. Ob- 
viously, a factory producing filthy or 
contaminated or unfit products injurious 
to health is not going to invite a Fed- 
eral inspector to come in and see how 
the work is being done. 

Shortly after the Supreme Court de- 
cision, I worked for passage of a bill 
to restore the rights of the inspectors 
to go into these factories on their own 
initiative. But it was a shock to me, 
after the law was finally passed and put 
into effect, that the Congress and the 
administration were reducing the num- 
ber of food and drug inspectors and 
thus making it impossible for the Food 
and Drug Administration to do its job 
properly. I have been fighting against 
these appropriation cuts which so affect 
every kitchen and dining-room table in 
the Nation, and which make it more 
possible for unsafe drugs to get into 
our medicine cabinets. Even though we 
gave the Food and Drug Administration 
broadened powers, including now the 
right to control residual pesticides on 
foods, its appropriation is still substan- 
tially less than under the Truman ad- 
ministration. This is another continu- 
ing fight of mine which I intend to re- 
new when the Congress reconvenes. 
These battles are never won unless they 
are fought over and over again. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


The best job done by this Congress, 
and one of its few accomplishments in 
behalf of ordinary people, has been on 
the social-security law. A year ago 
there was a strong drive on the part of 
powerful interests to destroy the basic 
soundness of the social-security system 
by turning it into a general dole and dis- 
bursing the reserve fund. This was 
called putting social security on a pay- 
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as-you-go-basis. What it would have 
done, however, would have been to de- 
stroy the reserve fund built up over the 
Past 17 years and make future social- 
security benefits dependent upon current 
revenues. As our population got older, 
the day-to-day expense of social-security 
payments would become so great that 
benefits would have to be slashed almost 
to nothing, or the program would col- 
lapse of its own weight. Instead of each 
wage earner during his working lifetime 
contributing, along with his employer, to 
his future benefits, the youngest ware 
earners would be carrying the burden for 
those who retired. 

We blocked this attempt to kill off 
social security. I am glad that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower did not join in that 
attack on the program but instead pro- 
posed changes in line with the kind of 
program the Roosevelt and Truman ad- 
ministrations had pioneered and im- 
proved over the years. The new law 
expands coverage to more people, raises 
the amount of each wage-earner's pay- 
check which can be credited to benefits, 
and thus makes possible a further in- 
crease in benefits. This will be of tre- 
mendous help to our beneficiaries and 
those who look forward to retiring under 
the social-security system. 

I favored the changes in the law as 
far as they went. I joined in a proposal 
to liberalize the law much further, both 
in benefits and coverage; but since this 
was the best we could do in this Con- 
gress, and since it was really a substan- 
tial improvement, I have no desire or 
intention of trying to minimize the 
importance of what was done. 

As a sponsor of improvements in the 
Railroad Retirement Act, which is the 
social-security system for railroad work- 
ers, I helped to bring about a reduction 
from 65 to 60 in the minimum age at 
which widows of railroad workers can 
begin receiving their survivorship bene- 
fits. I intend to work for similar treat- 
ment in the Social Security Act, too. It 
will be one of the first bills I will intro- 
duce in the new Congress. 

A widow who has spent her entire 
adult life as a housewife finds it ex- 
tremely difficult and sometimes impos- 
sible to try to find employment at age 
60 and begin supporting herself. To 
have to wait until 65 in order to begin 
collecting social-security survivorship 
benefits is a serious hardship which I 
hope to see corrected by reducing this 
minimum age to 60, as we did on rail- 
road retirement. 

AID TO VETERANS, TO THE HANDICAPPED, 

TO THE SICK 

The modest increase voted by this 
Congress in veterans’ benefit rates, in- 
cluding disability benefits, does not be- 
gin to reflect the increases in the cost 
of living and the needs of the veteran. 
We had to agree to this bill or get noth- 
ing. That is exactly how the matter 
was presented to us in the final days of 
the session. This is an area where more 
compassion and less budgeteering is 
necessary. 

A bill which would expand the Gov- 
ernment’s program for rehabilitation of 
the physically handicapped was passed, 
but the appropriations necessary to car- 
ry it out were not forthcoming in sufi- 
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cient amount. It is regrettable that the 
Congress should attempt to persuade the 
handicapped that we are doing a lot for 
them and then fail to appropriate suffi- 
cient funds. A similar deception was 
practiced on the matter of special hospi- 
tals and clinics for a variety of chronic 
diseases—a law which says we will do 
something about it, but an appropria- 
tion which fails to include enough 
money. 
THERE IS SO MUCH YET TO BE DONE 


Mr. Speaker, this Congress is adjourn- 
ing with a tremendous amount of neces- 
sary work still undone. Undoubtedly, a 
criticism like that could probably be 
made about any Congress as it adjourns, 
but I know of few instances over the 
years in which I have watched Con- 
gresses in action where so little was ac- 
complished of value to the average fam- 


This is particularly hard to excuse in 
view of the fact that our economic ma- 
chine is definitely not running at full 
strength. It is almost as if the powers 
that be here in Washington believe a rate 
of unemployment of 3 or 4 million per- 
sons is not unusual or even disturbing. 
To me, it is alarming. It is alarming 
that we are not trying to build a solid 
foundation of full employment, but seem 
to be content with partial employment 
and vast unemployment. 

The fact that we are not now expe- 
riencing a 1929-33 depression is hardly 
gounds for complacency in the face of 
genuine recession. We cannot be com- 
placent in this situation. We must or- 
ganize our efforts and our resources and 
our intelligence to restore prosperity for 
all and to keep this country growing 
stronger and better for all of our people. 
That is my goal as a Congresswoman. 


Peaceful Coexistence Leads to War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
had called to my attention some ex- 
cerpts from an address given this month 
by Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, professor at 
Georgetown University, at a patriotic 
rally of Ukrainian-American Associa- 
tions of Pittsburgh, Pa. In his address 
Dr. Dobriansky points out the dangers 
involved in the Communist theory and 
myth of peaceful coexistence. He also 
calls for consistency in the conduct of 
our foreign relations and particularly in 
the use of diplomacy as a political wea- 
pon against the international Commu- 
nist conspiracy. He offers a choice with 
respect to diplomatic relations with the 
Soviet Union and its satellites. He holds 
that we should have diplomatic rela- 
tions with all the satellites and should 
exploit our hand in those countries or 
else we should withdraw all of our diplo- 
matic representatives from the countries 
behind the Iron Curtain. This is timely 
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advice and should receive the most care- 
ful attention from our policymakers in 
the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. Under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude these excerpts in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

The Russian Communist theory and myth 
of peaceful coexistence is being peddied 

in the free world to lull us into a 
false feeling of security. This is not the first 
time, but it can always be the last time, 
The aim behind this latest stress on peace- 
ful coexistence is to gain time for the vast 
genocidal consolidation now going on in the 
Russian Communist empire, from the Dan- 
ube to the Pacific. Moscow's efforts at more 
liberal East-West trade relations are guided 
by this aim. Since no commodity can be 
construed as nonstrategic in the constant 
war economy of the Russian Communist em- 
pire, more liberal trade relations will only 
facilitate and accelerate this genocidal con- 
solidation. Once it achieves this empire 
consolidation, Moscow will be in basic posi- 
tion to launch its inevitable drive for 
world conquest and domination. 

The illusion of peaceful coexistence is, 
therefore, the surest path to war, It permits 
Moscow to consolidate its empire through 
the genocide of nations subjugated by its 
rule, including the non-Russian nations in 
the U. S. S. R. It affords Moscow the neces- 
sary time to liquidate the patriotic leader- 
ship of every non-Russian enslaved by it 
since 1920 and to develop a robotic mass of 
800 million people as fodder in its gigantic 
war machine. With this, and given the guar- 
anteed opportunity of initial attack, which 
can create for us regional Pearl Harbors, 
Moscow doesn’t even need a superiority in 
arms to attain to a reasonable expectation 
of success in its design for world rule, 

A preventive war is not the only alterna- 
tive to peaceful coexistence. The real alter- 
native of a policy of national liberation— 
which means a political offensive in behalf 
of freedom on the empire terrain of the 
enemy—alone can prevent this genocidal 
consolidation for war and thus prevent a 
global war itself. It is our only alternative 
by which we can maintain our natural allies 
behind the Iron Curtain who, in many re- 
spects, are more valuable to us than some 
of our allies in the free world. Peaceful 
coexistence means their extinction and ex- 
poses us to a grave disadvantage in the real 
possibility of war, made more real by the 
myth of peaceful coexistence itself. 

Much of practicable worth can and must 
be done to launch this political offensive by 
peaceful means. Practical aid to the still 
existing national undergrounds in Poland, 
Ukraine, Slovakia, Hungary, East Germany 
should be given for their expansion and the 
conservation of the national interests of their 
countries. The Kersten amendment to the 
Mutual Security Act should be implemented 
by the President, and free national military 
units of Poland, Ukraine, Slovak, Lithuania, 
and others be formed in the free world as 
an electrifying symbol of freedom to their 
enslaved brothers in the satellite and Red 
armies, Skillful American diplomacy can be 
employed. If there is intelligence and other 
value in maintaining American ambassadors 
in the Communist capitals, then let us ex- 
tend our representation to the two most 
restive areas in the empire, Ukraine and 
Byelorussia, as called for by House Concur- 
rent Resolution 58. If there is no need for 
this, then let us withdraw all of our repre- 
sentatives from behind the Iron Curtain. 

These are only a few of the many things 
that can be done to wage a political offensive 
to prevent the Russian Empire consolidation 
for war. A wait-and-see (really do-nothing) 
attitude, predicated only on the tenuous 
buildup of mass material power for possible 
retaliation, is hardly the mark of free-world 
leadership and imaginative application of the 
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spiritual resources of our Nation. If we tim- 
idly choose to follow the appeasement course 
of France and England, let us remind our- 
selves that twice in this century they were 
forced, as a result of their foreign policies, 
to turn to us for their national salvation. 
In a possible third world war, to whom would 
we turn? Our effective leadership is being 
sought by numerous other peoples and na- 
tions in the free world, and even more 80. 
by our natural allies behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. Unity among our allies is not a con- 
cept subordinating these ardent anti-Com- 
munist peoples and nations to minor posi- 
tions in the struggle against a dedicated, 
mortal enemy. Time is on the side of Rus- 


sion Communist Imperialism, not on the side 
of freedom, 


Justice for the Farmer and Dairyman 


SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH P. O'HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, I certainly would like to express 
my appreciation for the tremendous 
amount of work which the Committee on 
Agriculture has done on this very com- 
plex and very difficult problem dealing 
with farm legislation. 

I do not think there is any one prob- 
lem of the many problems that have 
faced us in the last year to which I per- 
sonally have given more thought and 
consideration. I confess at this hour it 
is still a very difficult problem. 

Last fall I announced to people who 
asked me, privately or publicly, that I 
felt that this was a time when we should 
continue our present farm program for 
at least 1 year. I realize there are those 
who differ in that view, some of them 
farmers in my own district, but I think 
that economically the farmer has been 
in a very, very difficult squeeze. 

I am supporting this bill and the great 
Committee on Agriculture in the posi- 
tion they have taken. I think to do 
otherwise would not be right. 

It is unfortunate, in the consideration 
of this bill, that over the past months a 
concerted drive has been on in this coun- 
try to line up the consumer against the 
farmer. That does not work either for 
the welfare of our country or our econ- 
omy. 

Agriculture is the Nation's basic in- 
dustry and the prosperity of the entire 
country depends upon the prosperity of 
the farmer and the dairyman. Some 
people may say that other segments of 
our economy are just as important as 
agriculture; there may be some justi- 
fication for their position. However, 
when the Lord made man and placed him 
on the earth He provided food for him, 
and man consumed that food so that he 
could work. Whether it is the worker 
in the machine shop or the factory, or 
the minor in the bowels of the earth, he 
could not survive nor perform his labors 
without food. 

Whether in war or in peace, one of 
the first important considerations which 
must be given by the military is what 
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food do we have for our troops, and it 
matters not that our Armed Forces are 
on the land, in the air, on the sea, or un- 
der the sea. Food must be available for 
them in order that they may survive and 
accomplish whatever their mission may 
be. That is why agriculture is so dif- 
ferent from other segments of our econ- 
omy. 
! FARM INCOME 

The net farm income has declined 
over the past 3 years. It has declined 
some 13 percent in the last 2 years and 
some 25 percent since 1947. At the 
same time other segments of our econ- 
omy have reached new heights as far as 
net income is concerned. In other 
words, the farmer has been confronted 
with getting less in the market place 
for what he has to sell and has been 
compelled to pay more and more for 
that which he has to buy. 

Unfortunately, many people fail to 
understand that whenever the farmer's 
income declines, his purchasing power 
declines, and it is felt by business and 
industry all over the country—and 
almost immediately. It must not be for- 
gotten that an equitable price for farm 
products is absolutely essential if we are 
to generate income which will maintain 
employment and prosperity. It stands 
to reason that when the farmer’s in- 
come diminishes he will purchase less 
consumer goods. In fact, he is likely to 
buy only those things which he actually 
needs to carry on his farm operations 
and to support-his family. 

In my particular section of the coun- 
try, the very minute farm income de- 
clines it is felt in every store on Main 
Street. It is felt in the stockyards in 
south St. Paul—the second largest 
stockyards in the country, and it is re- 
fiected in other markets all over the 
country. 

A little over a year ago I happened to 
be visiting with a couple of banker 
friends in my district. They came from 
different parts of my district but both 
were from excellent farming communi- 
ties with heavy dairy production, com- 
paring with any of the mixed production 
that we have in southern Minnesota. 
Without mentioning any names or dis- 
closing any confidences, I can relate this 
incident. I asked, “What would you 
estimate has been the drop in deposits 
of your farm depositors for the last 2 
years?” That would be 3 years now 
altogether. They said very frankly, 
both of them, that they felt that the 
deposits of their farm depositors had 
dropped at least 25 percent. 

COST-PRICE SQUEEZE 


The farmer is in a unique position 
in our economy. He has nothing to say 
about the cost of things he has to buy. 
Someone else always sets the price for 
his tractor, plow, or combine, his car 
and his wearing apparel. Oftentimes 
someone else fixes the wages that he is 
required to pay his hired help because 
the wages of his hired man is usually 
fixed by competition of high wages in 
the city. Someone else fixes the farmer's 
taxes, determines the cost of his insur- 
ance and the cost of his transportation. 
Someone else tells him what he has to 
pay for his cattle and other livestock 
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which is not raised on the farm. In 
short, the farmer usually pays what 
the seller demands. 

On the other side of the picture, the 
farmer has very little, if anything, to 
say about the price of the things he has 
to sell. When he takes his cattle to the 
livestock market at South St. Paul, or to 
some other market, he takes what the 
buyers offer him. If he does not like the 
price, his alternative is to take his cattle 
back to the farm. The same is true of 
his milk and the eggs which the house- 
wife sells. The farmer is confronted 
with the fact that when his cattle or 
hogs are ready for market he must sell 
them. The same is true of his milk. His 
milk and cream must be sold fresh. In 
other words, the farmer must sell as the 
products of the farm are produced. 

When the farmer hauls his grain to 
the country elevator he takes what the 
operator of that elevator offers him. If 
he does not like the price, he has the 
privilege of taking the grain back to the 
farm. Generally speaking, he does not 
have the opportunity of selecting the 
best time nor the best market for the 
things he has to sell. 

THE FARMER AND THE CONSUMER 


Consumers of the country have the 
impression that the farmer is responsible 
for the high cost of food and no one is 
doing much to dispel that idea. I would 
like to point out that food is the biggest 
bargain of the year 1954. Fewer hours 
of work buy more food now, and better 
food, than ever before. The world 
should know, and certainly the consumer 
should be advised, that out of each dollar 
the consumer receives as his income, only 
26 cents is used for food. The other 74 
cents can be used for other things. Of 
the $1 the consumer spends for food 
farmers get only 45 cents. Thus, less 
than 12 percent of consumer income 
reaches the farmer. 

If farmers gave away their wheat the 
price of bread would only fall less than 
3 cents a loaf. Not only do consumers 
now get more food for an hour's wage 
but they get more convenience, wider se- 
lections, and better quality. The con- 
sumer has a wide selection of farm prod- 
ucts. He can buy breasts of chicken or 
he can buy only chicken legs or livers. 
He can select his vegetables and meats 
wrapped in individual transparent pack- 
ages. He can buy his milk in paper 
cartons with no bottles to return. Few 
farmers, however, get any of the money 
that these extra services cost. 

Only a part of the food sold over the 
grocery counter comes from supported 
farm crops. Much publicity is given to 
farm subsidies. Some people like to 
magnify the situation and take great de- 
light in giving misleading information 
to the country about the cost of our farm 
programs. Farmers are by no means 
the only group who have received Fed- 
eral support at taxpayers’ expense. Let 
us not forget the subsidies to business, 
the railroads, the airlines, the shipping 
industry, and the subsidy granted to 
labor by providing a minimum wage. 

Consumers can depend on it that their 
jobs will disappear if farm returns for 
foodstuffs fall to nonprofit levels. Agri- 
culture's purchasing power creates high 
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employment as sure as general prosperity 
helps agricultural sales. 

Farmers today produce so abundantly 
that 85 percent of our population can 
choose other kinds of jobs. If farmers 
were not so efficient, a lot more people 
would have to go to work on the farm. 
This is an efficiency that since before 
the war has increased farm output by 
40 percent, doing the job with 17 per- 
cent less labor. There should be a bet- 
ter understanding between the farmer 
and consumer. In the last analysis we 
are all farmers because we are all so 
dependent upon the fruits of the soil. 

PRICE SUPPORTS 


If it had not been for price supports, 
surplus removal, and marketing agree- 
ments, the farmer’s net income last year 
would have been $3 billion less than it 
is now, or 25 percent less, according to 
some of our most eminent economists. 
Had it not been for price supports we 
might well today have a general eco- 
nomic recession. 

Our present program of price supports, 
surplus removal, and marketing agree- 
ments covered 70 percent of the value of 
all crops produced, livestock, and live- 
stock products last year. About 90 to 
95 percent of our farmers producing 
crops and livestock for market were di- 
rectly or indirectly benefited by existing 
stablization and marketing agreement 
programs, thus preventing further im- 
pairment of agricultural income. 

Farmers have already voluntarily lim- 
ited the acreage of major crops in order 
to bring production into balance with 
consumption. Under cross-compliance 
provisions of basic law already being en- 
forced by the Secretary of Agriculture 
for wheat, the farmers will have less 
acres than ever before. All this means 
less income. If it applies to wheat it 
can be applied to corn and to other com- 
modities. 

In substance, therefore, the opponents 
of the continuation of the 90-percent- 
rigid support program are saying, “Look, 
Mr. Farmer, even though farm income is 
going down, and even though things 
you have to buy are still very high, and 
even though you are in a price squeeze, 
and even though you have taken out 
of production voluntarily and through 
cross-compliance regulations many of 
your tillable acres, and even though all 
of this will make it very difficult for you 
to maintain your normal income, still we 
want to assure you, Mr. Farmer, in spite 
of all these handicaps we want to guar- 
anty you less income than you had be- 
fore.” That quoted statement simply 
does not make commonsense nor fair 


dealing. 
FARM PRODUCTION 


The farmer is being called upon to pro- 
vide the food and fiber, not only for the 
people of the United States, but for many 
other areas of the world. The American 
farmer is today feeding over 160 million 
people in the United States alone, and by 
1960 it is estimated, at the present rate 
of our increase in population, we will 
have 175 million people in the United 
States. 

It has been said that the world’s popu- 
lation is increasing more rapidly than 
the world food supply. We have, there- 
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fore, a hungry world on our hands. 
These facts should cause us to stop, look 
and listen when we discuss the problems 
of farm surpluses, for the growth of our 
own Nation and of the population of the 
world means that if people are to be fed 
the farmers must produce more agricul- 
tural products, rather than less, in the 
years that lie ahead. 

With few exceptions we have already 
reached the saturation point as far as 
new farmland is concerned, so if we are 
to expand production to meet an expand- 
ing population we will have to increase 
the productivity of the land. 

Of course, no matter how good a farm 
bill we may write, Congress cannot legis- 
late what the weather will be. That is 
something on which every farmer has 
to gamble. He never knows whether he 
will be facing a drought or flooded acres; 
when he plants his crops in the spring he 
does not know whether he will have a 
bountiful crop, a medium crop or prac- 
tically no crop at all. However, I think 
we ought to get down on our knees every 
night and thank the good Lord that he 
has been so good to us for the production 
we have had. : 


FARM SURPLUSES 


We hear much these days about farm 
surpluses. Frankly I admit they are an 
aggravating problem in some instances, 
but by and large I would rather have an 
economy of abundance than an economy 
` of scarcity. It is not the fault of the 
farmer that we have these present sur- 
pluses, During the war he was asked and 
implored to produce and produce and 
produce and produce—and he did. 

Many of the so-called surplus prob- 
lems have been overemphasized and 
overmagnified. For example, take the 
corn situation. It is estimated that we 
will have on October 1, 1954, a carry- 
over of some 900 million bushels, which 
only constitutes about a 3 months’ sup- 
ply with which we must feed the entire 
livestock population of this country. 
Corn is no problem. I do not know of a 
single informed expert, including the 
Secretary of Agriculture, who claims that 
corn constituted a surplus problem. 
Our supply of corn has already proved 
a blessing in disguise in those areas 
where crops have been blighted by 
droughts, 

Corn has been the foundation of our 
livestock industry. Approximately 80 
percent of the corn produced in the 
United States is fed on the farm, and 
cheap corn inevitably means cheap live- 
stock. The higher the price for corn the 
higher the livestock price. 

Although corn has been supported at 
90 percent of parity since 1944, without 
any controls whatever, except acreage 
allotments, there has never been, and 
does not exist today, a burdensome sur- 
plus of this commodity. Not only has 
it helped the feeder by providing a de- 
pendable supply, but it has served the 
consumer by providing a better and more 
stable supply of food from livestock 
sources, By stabilizing the price of corn 
u floor has been placed under the live- 
stock industry. Further, we must not 
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forget that the price-support program 
for corn has served to place a floor under 
competitive crops within the commercial 
corn areas. 

It has been charged that the present 
farm program has encouraged farmers to 
produce corn and wheat for storage 
rather than for meat, eggs, and other 
livestock products. However, the 1953 
spring crop in the South Central States 
was 32 percent below 1952. Hog produc- 
tion has gone up, not down, in this period 
when so-called high price supports were 
in effect. Meat production in 1953 ex- 
ceeded that of any peacetime year. Con- 
sumption of red meat per person, at 154 
pounds, was the highest since 1908. 
What I want to emphasize is that price 
supports at present levels have not made 
the farmer quit raising hogs, and hogs 
eat corn, lots of it, as everyone knows. 
Neither have price supports cut national 
production of meat and livestock prod- 
ucts, 

THE DAIRY SITUATION 3 

In 1950 Minnesota had 147,509 farms 
which owned cows. As of January 1, 
1954, there were 1,542,000 milk cows on 
these farms. On a nationwide basis, 
milk-cow numbers reached 25.6 million 
head in 1944, and thereafter declined to 
a low of 21.6 million head in 1951 and 
1952. Milk-cow numbers increased 
again, however, in 1953 to 22.3 million 
head, and current reports indicate that 
they are slightly higher today than they 
were a year ago. ; 

DAIRY SURPLUSES 


As with farm commodities, one of the 
much-discussed bugaboos has been the 
surplus of dairy products. I take the 
position that if the Secretary or Agri- 
culture will moye the supplies now in the 
hands of the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration into the hands of the consuming 
public, the storage charges and the cost 
of handling these commodities will be 
eliminated. It is up to him. 

I do not wish to appear critical of Mr. 
Benson, but I do say that during the past 
months he has said he is going to do 
something and that he has a program 
to move butter out into the hands of 
the consumers of the United States. Up 
to the present time, however, I do not 
know of anything he has done to dis- 
pose of these surpluses. I do hope the 
Secretary of Agriculture will work out a 
program and put it into effect during the 
2-year period allowed by this bill so that 
these surpluses may be disposed of, 

I do believe that within 2 or 3 years 
we will have the surplus dairy problem 
licked. It is estimated that in 1954 there 
will be 4 million babies born in this 
country that should have a quart of milk 
each day. The present farm bill pro- 
vides that we are going to furnish addi- 
tional milk for school lunches, There 
are 23 million children in the United 
States going to schools that do not have 
milk or do not have the school-lunch 
program. We have provided in this bill 
$50 million a year for the next 2 years 
to supplement the milk program from 
Commodity Credit Corporation funds. 
We wan all of these children to have at 
least a pint of milk a day. We also want 
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the men in the armed services who are on 
rations to have at least a pint of milk 
a day. In fact, we would not have 
enough cows producing enough milk in 
the United States if we were to take 
care of the boys and girls, and men in 
the armed services, and in veterans’ hos- 
pitals, to say nothing of the other people 
in this country who want to drink milk, 

‘The dairy industry can do a great deal 
on its own accord to promote the in- 
creased consumption of dairy products. 
It might be well for the industry to take 
a lock at some of the modern TV ad- 
vertising of certain beverages and to use 
more modern radio and newspaper ad- 
vertising. 

Mr. Speaker, during my entire serv- 
ice in Congress I have spoken, supported, 
and voted for sound farm legislation. 
I will therefore vote for a continuation 
of the 90-percent price-support program. 
I will also vote in favor of a sound sup- 
port program for dairy products, for I 
feel that we must give to the farmer and 
to the dairyman of our country a sound 
farm program. To do otherwise would 
render an injustice not only to the 
farmer and the dairyman but would re- 
sult in the serious impairment of the 
economy of our entire Nation. 

The farm problem is a tremendous 
challenge to all of us who are close to 
agriculture. Sometimes it seems as if 
the questions presented cannot be solved. 
However, in these times of crises we must 
work together. The Congress alone 
cannot solve the problems presented to 
us. Our free-enterprise system is still 
the greatest in all the world. I have 
great faith in our system and am con- 
vinced that we will, in time, solve the 
farm problem as we have heretofore 
solved economic problems which some- 
times seemed insurmountable, but which 
in the end were solved through persever- 
ance and a determination to come up 
with a solution. 


Appropriation Acts of the 83d Congress, 
2d Session—Part X 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
this concludes my report to my constit- 
uents in the Second District of Illinois on 
the Appropriation Acts of the 83d Con- 
gress, 2d session, supplementing pre- 
vious reports covering all the appropria- 
tion acts of the first session. I have 
thought they would wish to know, and 
in reasonable detail, just what we in the 
83d Congress had done with their money 
and their credit, 

The final public law, which follows, is 
not numbered for the reason that at this 


writing it had not been signed by the 
President: . 8 
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Pusiic Law 
H. R. 10051: Mutual Security Appropriation 
Act 


A. Appropriates $2,781,499,816 for Mutual Security for 
the flscul year ending June 30, 1955. Requires the ro- 
portion to the Committee on Appropriations of the pay- 

g of engincering fees and services to any individual 
engineering firm on any 1 peoien in excess of $25.000. 
Prohibits the use of funds the payment of debts of 
foreign countries, and prescribes conditions of payments 
to the European Payments Union. Directs the trans- 
portation of at least 50 percent of the gross tonnage of 
commodities procured reundor and transported on 
ocean vessels be transported on United States flag vessels. 
Requires procurement of domestic equipment and mate- 


rials excopt under certain conditions, Con- 
tinues antistrike provisions. 
B. Item: 
MILITARY ASSISTANCE 
Appropriations 
Genora) military assistance $1, 092, 700, 000 
T 100, 000, 000 


Development of weapons of advance de- 
oe) (mutual special weapons plan- 
DINE) . - - ~~ ~~ -- ~~ a + oo on one nn ne -·-ũ—„(k4 ——— — 


DIRECT FORCES SUPTORT 


Southeast Asia and Western Pacific....... 700, 000, 000 
Production for forces support (manuſao- 

turing in United K 8 35, 000, 000 

on · use tem 60, 000, 000 

Total, direct forces support 795, 000, 000 


DEFENSE SUPPORT (MUTUAL DEFENSE FINANCING) 
aes fetes: Greece and Turkey 


. por 8 45, 000, 000 
2 — assistance in t contro] arcas 
ES SS ES eee 25, 000, 000 
Near r Bast, Africa and South Asia (in- 
cluding Greece and Turkey for 1055) 73,000, 000 
* East and bay eke hadba 3 50, 008, 195 
eee relief and rehab 
SS ae — 205, 000, 000 
United Ne Natéons Korean Reconstruction 
Ane —. . 3, 000, 000 
Total, defense support 431, 008, 195 


DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE (SPRCIAL REGIONAL ECO- 
NOMIC ASSISTANCE) 


Near East and Africa — 
South Axio (India). .......-.-......-..-. 
Ruse a eaten oe ns SA 


Total, development assistance 184, 500, 000 
TECHNICAL COOPERATION 

General authorization... ...............- 105, 000, 000 
United Nations expanded program of 
technical assistance (multilateral tech- 

nical cooperation). . SESE 9, 057, 621 

Organization of American States 1, 500, 000 

Total, technical cooperation......- 116, 457, 621 


OTHER PROGRAMS 


Intergovernmental Committee for Euro- 
pean Migration (movement of migrants). 10, 000, 000 
United Nations Children’s Fund (inter- 


national children’s welfare work) 12. 500,000 
North Atlantic Wee So aes 1, 169, 000 
Ocean freight charges 4, 400, 000 
Control} Act ex 1, 178, 000 
Administrative expenses (other than 

Y Eee eee 32, 500, 000 

Total, other programs 61, 744, 000 
e—a 
Total, Mutual Security. 2 781, 499, 816 


Republican Revision of Our Federal 
Tax Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, the Re- 
Publican 83d Congress has completed 
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one of the most monumental legislative 
undertakings in the history of our Nation 
in giving final congressional approval to 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, H. R. 
8300. The President of the United 
States, who has termed this bill the “cor- 
nerstone” of his legislative program, 
signed this important measure into pub- 
lic law on August 16, 1954. 

This legislation represents the first 
complete revision of our Federal tax law 
in over 78 years. Since the adoption of 
the previous Internal Revenue Code in 
1939, 14 major revenue measures have 
been enacted into law increasing taxes. 
This has resulted in a Federal tax law 
that is fraught with complexities, inequi- 
ties, and obsolete provisions. 

The Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
contains over 3,000 changes in our tax 
laws. The purpose of these changes is to 
remove tax barriers to further expansion 
of production and employment and to 
make our tax laws apply more fairly to 
our citizens. Over 500,000 man-hours of 
work were devoted to this project. 

I am proud that as a member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means and as a 
member of the House-Senate tax con- 
ference committee, I helped to write this 
legislation. Iam confident that this new 
tax law will remove many artificial re- 
straints on our free enterprise system to 
permit the dynamic development of a 
peaceful and prosperous America. 

This new Federal tax law of 929 pages 
will correct the countless inequities that 
were present in the old code and which 
were permitted to work against some of 
the most deserving groups of our tax- 
payers, such as working mothers, retired 
pensioners, widows, widowers, heads of 
families, and those burdened with high 
medical expenses. This new tax law also 
closes loopholes which were present in 
the old code and which permitted some 
taxpayers to avoid their fair share of the 
tax burden, 

This Republican tax revision will 
result in a saving to the American tax- 
payer of $1.4 billion. This figure, when 
added to the $6 billion in tax reduction 
already made possible by the Republican 
83d Congress, brings the total tax relief 
which has been granted since January 1. 
1954, to a total of $7.4 billion. I might 
point out that the bulk of this total tax 
relief has gone to the individual tax- 
payer. 

I would now like to briefly enumerate 
some of the highlights of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 without endeavor- 
ing to give a comprehensive recitation of 
these benefits or a technical explanation 
thereof, 

RETIREMENT INCOME CREDIT 


This provision allows a 20 percent tax 
credit on retirement income up to $1,200 
for retired persons. This means a tax 
reduction for these retired people of up 
to $240 a year. It is estimated that over 
1.5 million taxpayers will benefit from 
this provision at a tax saving of $141 
million. I am pleased that it was my 
motion in committee which resulted in 
this important provision being included 
in the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 
This relief will assure that our teachers, 
public employees, and other senior citi- 
zens will enjoy a more bountiful retire- 
ment. 
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DEPENDENTS 


The $600 dependency exemption has 
been liberalized under the new Internal 
Revenue Code with respect to the re- 
quirements for qualification as a de- 
pendent. A taxpayer will be allowed to 
claim a deduction of $600 for each child 
under 19 years of age regardless of the 
child’s earnings if the parent provides 
more than half of the child’s support. 
If the child is over 18, the taxpayer can 
claim the child as a dependent if the 
child is attending school or collegé or 
receiving on-the-farm training. In 
this case, also, the parent is required to 
furnish over half the child’s support. 
An aged parent or other dependent cared 
for by the contribution from several 
members of the family can be claimed 
as a deduction by one of the members 
of the family. Foster children and chil- 
dren awaiting adoption can similarly be 
claimed as dependents. If a taxpayer 
supports a person in the taxpayer's 
home, a dependency exemption of $600 
may be taken regardless of relationship. 
In excess of 1.3 million taxpayers will 
benefit from this liberalized treatment 
of dependents with a tax saving of $85 
million. 


CHILD CARE EXPENSES 


Under the 1939 code a taxpayer was 
not permitted to deduct amounts paid for 
child care expenses incurred to permit 
the taxpayer to be gainfully employed to 
provide for the child's support. The 1954 
code will permit single working parents, 
such as a widow, to deduct up to $600 for 
the expense of child care for children up 
to 12 years of age. The same deduction 
is allowed for a married woman who must 
work because her husband is incapaci- 
tated. A similar deduction is allowed re- 
gardless of age where the dependent is 
mentally or physically incapable of car- 
ing for himself. A $600 deduction is also 
allowed in the case of a married woman 
if the combined income of her husband 
and herself does not exceed $5,100; 2.1 
million taxpayers will realize an esti- 
mated tax saving of $130 million. 


MEDICAL EXPENSES 


Medical expenses can be deducted when 
they exceed 3 percent of adjusted gross 
income, instead of 5 percent as under 
prior law. The Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 also doubles the maximum limit 
on the amount that can be deducted. 
It is expected that 8.5 million taxpayers 
will save $80 million in taxes as a result 
of this liberalized medical expense de- 
duction provision. 


HEAD OF FAMILY 


Under the 1939 code a relative was re- 
quired to reside in the taxpayer's house- 
hold to qualify the latter as a head of 
household. The new code permits a 
taxpayer to qualify as a head of a house- 
hold if he maintains a household for his 
dependent parent or parents, which need 
not be the same residence as his, Also 
a single taxpayer who has a dependent 
son or daughter will be entitled during 
the first 2 years after the death of his 
spouse to the same income-splitting 
privilege as is accorded married couples, 
This provision will grant the American 
taxpayer a tax saving of $11 million. 


* 
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Am TO FARMERS 


The Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
permits a deduction of up to 25 percent 
of farm income spent for soil and water 
conservation. A more rapid writeoff of 
the expense of farm machinery, equip- 
ment, and construction is permitted un- 
der the new law. The tax is removed on 
the proceeds realized from the sale of 
cattle where the sale is necessitated by 
disease. These tax savings to American 
farmers will amount to over $10 million 
a year. 

CREDIT PURCHASES 


On installment purchases a deduction 
for interest of up to 6 percent is allowed. 
The total saving to the American tax- 
payer from this provision will be $10 


million. 


EMPLOYEE ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS BENEFITS 


Employees will no longer be taxed on 
any employer contributions to an acci- 
dent or health plan whether this plan 
is insured or noninsured. All accident 
and health benefits paid as reimburse- 
ment as medical expenses are completely 
exempted from tax. Compensation re- 
ceived by employees for loss of wages 
due to injury or illness is exempt up to 
$100 a week. 


DEATH BENEFITS 


All death benefits up to $5,000 paid by 
an employer to the widow or other bene- 
ficiary of the deceased employee will be 


exempt. 
PENSION AND ANNUITIES 


In addition to the $1,200 exemption 
extended to retirement income to which 
I previously referred, the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 also provides a simpler 
method for taxation of annuity and 
pension income based on purchase cost 
divided by years of life expectancy, 
This new provision will represent a sav- 
ing of $10 million to the American 
taxpayer. 

LIFE INSURANCE 


The estate tax on the proceeds on cer- 
tain life insurance policies will be re- 
duced under the new code with a saving 
to individual taxpayers of $25 million. 


DOUBLE TAXATION OF DIVIDENDS 


The Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
grants partial relief from the double tax- 
ation of dividends. This is accomplished 
by excluding the first $50 in dividends 
from taxation and providing a credit 
against tax equal to 4 percent of the bal- 
ance. This provision will benefit millions 
of American taxpayers and will provide 
increased funds for equity investment to 
insure the development of American pro- 
ductive facilities. 


DEPRECIATION 


The Internal Revenue Code of 1954 has 
greatly liberalized the write-off of the 
cost of new equipment. This more rapid 
recovery of investment cost will make it 
easier for small business to obtain credit 
for modernization and expansion. It 
will assist the farmer in maintaining 
modern equipment and buildings on his 
farm. It will also encourage greater 


availability of jobs for the American 
worker, 
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TAX RETURNS 

The requirements are eased for filing 
declarations of estimated tax with mil- 
lions of taxpayers relieved from the pres- 
ent requirement for filing. Tax returns 
will be due April 15 instead of March 15, 
giving taxpayers 1 additional month in 
which to prepare their final tax return 
and make their tax payments. 

SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, AND AWARDS 


The new code will exempt payments 
for fellowships and scholarships for in- 
dividuals who are candidates for degrees 
unless the payments are made for serv- 
ices rendered. Certain prizes and 
awards that are given in recognition of 
religious, charitable, scientific, educa- 
tional, artistic, literary, or civic achieve- 
ment will generally be tax exempt. 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT COSTS 

Taxpayers are given an option to 
either deduct as an expense or to amor- 
tize research and experimental expendi- 
tures. This provision will encourage 
business research with the objective of 
creating new jobs, new processes, and 
new products. 

INVENTIONS 

The new code extends capital 
treatment to proceeds realized by . 
ventor on the sale or exchange of a 
patent. This new tax treatment will en- 
courage invention and thereby give im- 
petus to an ever-improving standard of 
living and a healthy economy. 

CONSOLIDATED RETURNS 


The 2 percent penalty tax with re- 
spect to consolidated returns filed by 
regulated public utilities is removed 
Also the stockownership requirement of 
an affiliate group was reducer from 95 
percent to 80 percent. 

NET OPERATING Loss 


The new code extends the net operat- 
ing loss carryback 1 additional year to 
make it 2 years and makes certain other 
adjustment in this area. 

IMPROPER ACCUMULATION OF SURPLUS 


The penalty tax on certain accumu- 
lated earnings has been eased so that 
business, especially small business, may 
have greater freedom in retaining funds 
for legitimate business purposes. 

Other important changes were made 
in the provisions of the Federal tax law 
affecting the taxation of partnerships. 
corporate adjustments and distributions, 
depletion, and similar areas of interest 
of both individual and corporate tax. 
payers. 

In the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
we have, Mr. Speaker, greatly simpli- 
fied our Federal tax structure. I am 
confident that as these provisions have 
their full effect upon our American econ- 
omy, we will find our free-enterprise 
system operating more effectively for the 
welfare of all Americans, Citizens from 
my great State of Ohio and from every 
State in the Union will find that this 
cornerstone of President Eisenhower's 
legislative program as enacted by the 
Republican 83d Congress will provide an 
economic atmosphere conducive to ex- 
panding business, greater employment, 
and an ever-increasing well-being on the 
part of the American people. 
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Granahan Finds Government’s Distressed 
Area Procurement Program a Dud, 
but Urges Philadelphia Firms To Seek 
To Participate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Philadelphia labor market area con- 
tinues to be one of the so-called dis- 
tressed areas of the country with a high 
incidence of unemployment. This Con- 
gress is unfortunately adjourning with- 
out taking any really important steps 
toward the alleviation of unemployment 
in Philadelphia or anywhere else. There- 
fore, we can look to a continuation of 
high unemployment in the country for 
some time under present policies. It is 
a grim prospect. It is a tragic thing that 
this country cannot maintain the pros- 
perity which we had begun to take al- 
most for granted under Democratic ad- 
ministrations. 

I have spoken here from time to time 
on the necessity for better unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits in order to 
maintain some semblance of purchasing 
power among the involuntary unem- 
ployed, but our efforts to increase bene- 
fits were blocked here by the adverse 
votes of the majority party. 

I have urged an expansion of work at 
the naval shipyard, including the award 
of one of the new Forrestal-type carriers, 
but that was refused by the Navy De- 
partment. 

I have sought an increase in the mini- 
mum wage so that Philadelphia firms 
will no longer lose as much business to 
unscrupulous competitors who wax pros- 
perous on the low-wage rates they are 
permitted to pay in some areas of the 
Nation where wage rates are not only 
far below Philadelphia standards but 
below minimum standards of decency. 
This Congress showed no interest in 
that. 

And so it has gone in connection with 
virtually every proposal which has been 


made here to try to bolster our economy 


and give it greater strength, thus assur- 
ing more prosperity for all. 


DISTRESSED AREA PROGRAM WAS SUPPOSED 
TO HELP 


One of the few constructive steps 
which have been taken by the Govern- 
ment in the past year to try to help 
the areas of high unemployment was a 
program borrowed from the Truman ad- 
ministration intended to channel Gov- 
ernment orders into the group IV, or 
Substantial-surplus labor areas. 

I have been most interested in this 
program, particularly since Philadelphia 
became a group IV area in June and 
thus became eligible for special consid- 
eration under this program. 

But the results of it have been almost 
nil. They are summarized, I think, in 
the opening paragraphs of a press re- 
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lease which I issued on July 18, which 

began as follows: 

GRANAHAN FINDS GOVERNMENT'S DISTRESSED 
AREA PROCUREMENT Procream a Dup, Bur 
Urces PHILADELPHIA FMS To Sreex To 
PARTICIPATE 
Congressman WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN, Dem- 

ocrat, of Philadelphia, last night urged Phila- 
delphia firms to go after Government con- 
tracts under the distressed area procure- 
ment program, but warned them the pro- 
gram so far has been a dud. 

“The General Services Administration isn't 
even participating in it and the Defense De- 
partment has done practically nothing under 
it up to now,” Grananan reported. 

The Second District Congressman revealed 
that he wrote GSA Administrator Edmund 
F. Mansure and Secretary of Defense Charles 
E. Wilson more than a month ago—shortly 
after Philadelphia was placed in the group IV 
category of substantial labor surplus to in- 
quire how the special procurement program 
in distressed areas has been working and to 
learn what Philadelphia firms can do to par- 
ticipate in it, 

“I received a reply in about 2 weeks from 
the General Services Administration,” he re- 

. “They said that at this time in GSA 
there is insufficient area for effective. imple- 
mentation of the defense manpower policy 
directive dealing with negotiated contracts 
and special set-aside orders in surplus labor 
areas. So they aren't doing anything 
about it. 

“The Defense Department took nearly a 
month to inform me it has done practically 
nothing under this program except to advise 
the various branches of the military that 
where appropriate they are to try to channel 
some of their procurement into surplus labor 
areas as long as prices are no higher than 
they would otherwise be. 

“In the first 3 months of operation of this 
program since its much-publicized an- 
nouncement by the Eisenhower administra- 
tion as an antirecession move, the Defense 
Department apologetically states it placed 
only four contracts in labor surplus areas 
under the special machinery of this program. 
It explained that it takes time to get a pro- 
gram like this into operation.” 

THE 4 CONTRACTS TOTALED ONLY $163,159 


Mr. Speaker, the 4 contracts the De- 
fense Department referred to as repre- 
senting the total of its contract awards 
under this program during the first 3 
months of operation came to the grand 
total of $163,159—a drop in the bucket. 

During the same period, the military 
awarded $35 million worth of defense 
contracts in labor surplus areas under 
normal procedures without regard to this 
special program. So it is obvious that 
the special program has been pretty 
much of a failure. 

Nevertheless, I have urged Philadel- 
phia firms in need of work to keep their 
plants and payrolls occupied to take the 
following steps suggested by the Defense 
Department to learn about and apply 
for Government contracts: 

First. Register on the bidders’ list of 
every military purchasing office which 
may procure items of supply that the 
firm is capable of manufacturing. 

Second. Obtain from the Government 
Printing Office two Defense Department 
publications: One entitled “How To Sell 
to the Department of Defense,” listing 
procedures to be followed in getting on 
appropriate bidders’ lists; and another 
entitled “Purchased Items and Purchas- 
ing Locations of the Department of De- 
fense,” giving a commodity listing of 
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items purchased and the purchasing of- 
fices which do the buying. 

Third. Subscribe, for $7 a year, to the 
daily fact-sheet publication of the De- 
partment of Commerce entitled “Synop- 
sis of United States Government Pro- 
posed Procurement and Contract 
Awards,” listing all current or future 
procurement items on which bids are 
invited. 

The special defense manpower policy 
dealing with labor surplus areas was first 
set up in the 1949-50 period by former 
President Truman to channel Govern- 
ment orders into group IV areas—where 
6 percent or more of the labor force is 
unemployed. The program was revived 
early this year by President Eisenhower. 
MANY PROCUREMENT OFFICES IN PHILADELPHIA 

AREA 

Under it, Government agencies are to 
give preference on tie bids to firms from 
group IV areas. In addition, they are 
authorized to set aside up to 20 percent 
of their procurement of a particular item 
for award on a negotiated price basis to 
firms in group IV areas, provided the 
price on these contracts is no higher 
than the price arrived at through open 
bidding on the other 80 percent. 

Among Defense Department purchas- 
ing offices listed in Philadelphia by the 
publication Purchased Items and Pur- 
chasing Locations are the Corps of Engi- 
neers, City Centre Building, 121 North 
Broad Street; Frankford Arsenal; Phila- 
delphia Ordnance District, 1500 Chest- 
nut Street; Quartermaster Depot; Signal 
Corps Supply Agency, 225 South 18th 
Street; Navy General Stores Supply Of- 
fice, and Navy Aviation Supply Office, 
both at 700 Robbins Avenue; Submarine 
Supply Office, Rittenhouse Square Build- 
ing, 19th and Walnut Streets; the Navy 
Shipyard and the Naval Air Material 
Center at the Naval Base; and the Ma- 
rine Corps Depot of Supplies. 

The document gives a breakdown of 
the types of items purchased by each of 
these and all other Defense Department 
installations. 

Prior to Philadelphia's recent desig- 
nation by the Labor Department as a 
group IV labor surplus area eligible for 
participation in the special procurement 
program, Mr. Speaker, I had been seek- 
ing to persuade the Defense Department 
to take steps to keep the ACF-Brill 
Motors Co. plant from closing down for 
lack of orders. 

The Department informed me at that 
time that ACF-Brill was certainly 
familiar with what Government con- 
tracts were available and that nothing 
special could be done for the firm unless 
it won its own contracts on a competi- 
tive basis. 

FIRMS MUST STILL FIND OWN BIDDING 
OPPORTUNITIES 

. When Philadelphia was placed in 
group IV, however, I renewed this in- 
quiry with special reference to the pro- 
curement program for distressed areas. 
I asked what not only ACF-Brill but all 
firms in the Philadelphia area could do 
to get Government contracts under the 
Defense Manpower Policy Directive. 
The answer still seems to be that they 
have to go out and find their own bid 
opportunities. 
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Obviously, with so few contracts 
awarded in surplus areas under the set- 
aside feature in the first 3 months of 
operation, the program has not been 
accomplishing what it was set up to do. 
Probably it is up to the individual firm 
to prove to procurement officials. that a 
set-aside on a particular item would be 
deemed appropriate. 

In my letters to Wilson and Mansure, 
I had asked: 

In view of the alarming Increase in unem- 
ployment in many areas of the Nation, 
resulting In the current listing of 51 major 
industrial centers as group IV areas of sub- 
stantial (6 to 12 percent) or very substantial 
(12 percent or more) unemployment, does 
the Department of Defense or GSA have any 
present plans for a substantial increase 
either in the tempo of this special man- 
power policy program or in the total overall 
amount of defense procurement? 


Al E. Snyder, Assistant Administrator 
of GSA, replied for Mansure that unless 
and until the scope and size of GSA 
procurement for Defense and certain 
civilian agencies are expanded, GSA has 
no plans for participating in the set- 
aside program. 

DEFENSE DEPARTMENT INDICATES PROGRAM IS 

SMALL 


T. P. Pike, Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Supply and Logistics, re- 
plying for Wilson, said: 

Military requirements, of course, are lim- 
ited by the amount of appropriations made 
available for procurement purposes. As a 
consequence we are unable to increase the 
overall amount of procurement. Our re- 
quirements verification is based upon the 
concept that delivery schedules as well as 
particular items and quantities of such items 
must be accurately stated and planned. 
Thus, we are unable to substantially increase 
the tempo of the procurement program with- 
out correspondingly disrupting the entire 
program. 


Mr. Speaker, I guess this means No.“ 

At least, however, Pike has assured me 
the Defense Department is sympathetic 
with the unemployment problems and 
that in the procurement of our require- 
ments, appropriate consideration will be 
given to bids received from firms located 
in the Philadelphia area. 

What all this adds up to is that it ob- 
viously is not much of a program to date, 
but in view of our unemployment prob- 
lems and the need for more contracts, I 
urge all Philadelphia area firms with idle 
plant capacity to go after these Govern- 
ment contracts wherever possible. 

THE OFFICIAL DIRECTIVE ON SET-ASIDES 


Defense Department procurement offi- 
cials have been ordered by the Pentagon 
to conform to the Defense Manpower 
Policy Directive by doing the following: 

First: 

Use their best efforts to award negotiated 
procurements to contractors located in labor 
surplus areas for performance substantially 
within such areas to the extent that procure- 
ment objectives will permit; provided, that 
in no case shall price differentials be paid for 
the purpose of carrying out this policy. 


Second: 

Where deemed appropriate, set-aside por- 
tions of procurements for negotiation exclu- 
sively with firms located in labor surplus 
areas at prices no higher than those paid on 
the non-set-aside portion. 
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Third: 

Assure that firms in labor surplus areas 
which are on appropriate bidders’ lists are 
given an opportunity to submit bids or pro- 
posals on all procurements for which they 


are qualified and on which small business 


joint determinations have not been made. 


EXCHANGE OF CORRESPONDENCE WITH GSA, 
DEFENSE 


Mr. Speaker, following are the texts 
of the letters which I sent to General 
Services Administrator Mansure and 
Defense Secretary Wilson on this matter 
and the replies which I received: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 15, 1954. 
Hon. Epmunp F. MANSURE, 
Administrator, General Services Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Mansune: In view of the recent 
designation of Philadelphia as a group IV-A 
labor market area (substantial unemploy- 
ment ‘of between 6 and 12 percent), and in 
view of the special program outlined in ODM 
Defense Manpower Policy Directive No. 4 last 
November directed at relieving unemploy- 
ment in group IV areas, will you please let 

OW: 

* west steps can. Philadelphia firms 
take—and where can they obtain complete 
and accurate information—to enable them 
to qualify for portions of pending Govern- 
ment procurement contracts under General 
Services Administration jurisdiction in pur- 
suance of ODM Defense Manpower Policy 
Directive No. 4? 

2. Is the program outlined under this pol- 
icy directive actually in operation on GSA 
procurement? If so, can you advise me 
what contracts have been channeled to what 
firms in what localities pursuant to this 
policy? I ask this because I have received 
conflicting information—on the one hand 
that no procurement has been carried out 
under this policy directive, and on the other 
hand that only about $130,000 worth of 
orders have been so placed by GSA and the 
Department of Defense combined. My in- 
quiry to you concerns only the GSA experi- 
ence under the program. 

3. In view of the alarming increase in 
unemployment in many areas of the Nation, 
resulting in the current listing of 51 major 
industrial or business centers in the group 
IV category, does your agency have any pres- 
ent plans for a substantial increase in the 
tempo of procurement under the ODM De- 
tense Manpower Policy Directive No. 4? 

I will very much appreciate an early reply, 
so that I can pass this information on to 
interested business firms and employee 
groups in the Philadelphia area. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM T. GRaNnaHan, 
GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., June 25, 1954. 
Re Defense Manpower Policy No. 4. 
Hon. WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN GRANAHAN: Your letter 
of June 15, 1954, requests eertain informa- 
tion as to the activities and policy of this 
Administration with regard to ODM Defense 
Manpower Policy No. 4, in order that you 
may advise interested business firms and em- 
ployee groups in the Philadelphia area. 


Pending completion of arrangements with 
the Department of Defense and certain civil- 
jan agencies, which will enlarge the scope 
and size of General Services Administration 
procurement, it has been determined, and 
the purchasing offices of this Administration 
80 advised, that, at this time, there is insuffi- 
cient area for effective implementation of 
those paragraphs of Defense Manpower Policy 
No, 4 (revised) which provides for the nego- 
tiation of contracts and the use of set-asides 
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to place contracts within surplus labor areas. 

The remaining provisions of the imple- 
mentation applicable to all procurement 
agencies are being implemented with respect 
to procurement by the Federal Supply Serv- 
ice, with particular emphasis on phs 
IV.B 3 and 4, with regard to bidders“ list” 
and “tie bids,” respectively. 

Separate malling lists are maintained by 
each GSA regional office. Philadelphia firms 
interested in bidding on GSA procurement 
should make application direct to these 
offices for the inclusion of their names on 
the appropriate bidders’ mailing list. For 
your information, a list of the General Serv- 
ices Administration purchasing offices is 
enclosed. 

No plans are being made at this time to 
alter our present policy with regard to De- 
fense Manpower Policy No. 4. However, to 
the extent that procurement directives will 
permit, we will continue to cooperate to the 
fullest extent with the Office of Defense 
Mobilization. 

Cordially yours, 
Al. E, SNYDER, 
Assistant Administrator, 


HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 15, 1954. 
Hon. CHARLES E. WILSON, 
Secretary, Department of Defense, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Wiso: As you may recall, I 
wrote to you May 10 in regard to the situa- 
tion of the ACF-Brill Motors Co., whose em- 
ployees had indicated to me that the com- 
pany might have to close its Philadelphia 
plant because of lack of defense orders, and 
asked what prospect there was for an in- 
crease in orders to this important Philadel- 
phia facility. 

I received in reply a letter from T. P. Pike, 
Assistant Secretary for Supply and Logistics, 
dated May 29, which stated that there is no 
means by which the Brill Co. could be ac- 
corded any preferential treatment and in- 
dicating that price consideratic+s almost 
entirely determine the award of defense con- 


tracts. 

Since that time, Philadelphia has been des- 
ignated as a group IV surplus labor area by 
the Department of Labor. Under Office of 
Defense Mobilization Defense Manpower 
Policy No. 4 issued last November, I under- 
stand that provision is made for a set-aside 
on Government procurement contracts so 
that up to 20 percent of any such contract 
can be channelled to group IV surplus labor 
areas on a matching-bid basis—that is, if 
suppliers can meet low bids submitted by 
contractors bidding on the other 80 percent. 

In view of the designation of Philadelphia 
as a group IV area eligible for this special 
consideration, I should like to broaden my 
N inquiry ot May 10 to ask the follow- 

g: 
1. What steps can Philadelphia firms 
tuke—and where can they obtain complete 
and accurate information to enable them to 
qualify for portions of pending procurement 
contracts under Defense Manpower Policy 
No. 4? 


2. Is the program outlined under this pol- 


icy directive actually in operation? If so, 
can you advise me what contracts have been 
channeled to what firms in what localities, 
pursuant to this policy? Task this question 
because I have received information that no 
procurement has been carried out so far 
under the policy directive of last November. 
I have also received information that the 
dollar value of contracts so awarded under 
this program totals only about $130,000. In 
view of the conflicting information, I would 
appreciate an authoritative report on the 
actual status of the program. 

3. In view of the alarming increase in un- 
employment in many areas of the Nation, 
resulting in the current listing of 51 major 
industrial centers as group IV areas of sub- 
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stantial (6 to 12 percent) or very substantial 
(12 percent or more) unemployment, does 
the Department of Defense have any present 
plans for a substantial increase elther in the 
tempo of this special distressed area procure- 
ment program or in the total overall amount 
of defense procurement? 

While my original inquiry to you on May 
10 was based primarily on the prospect of a 
shutdown of the Brill Co. plant because 
of lack of defense orders, I am now seeking 
information which can be useful not only to 
that firm but to all of the firms in the Phila- 
delphia area which could benefit from in- 
creased defense orders and which could 
thereby help relieve our serious unemploy- 
ment problem. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., July 7, 1954. 
Hon, WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran Mn. GRANAHAN: Further reference ls 
made to your letter ot June 15 in which you 
request additional information regarding the 
awarding of defense contracts to firms in 
the Philadelphia area. 

The Department of Defense has imple- 
mented Defense Manpower Policy No. 4 
through the Armed Services Procurement 
Regulation. Essentially this regulation 
directs the military departments to comply 
with the following: 

“Use their best efforts to award negotiated 
procurements to contractors located in labor 
surplus areas for performance substantially 
within such areas to the extent that procure- 
ment objectives will permit; provided, that 
in no case shall price differentials be paid 
for the purpose of carrying out this policy. 

“Where deemed appropriate, set-aside por- 
tions of procurements for negotiation ex- 
clusiyely with firms located in labor surplus 
areas at prices no higher than those paid on 
the non-set-aside portion. 

“Assure that firms in labor surplus areas 
which are on appropriate bidders’ lists are 
given an opportunity to submit bids or pro- 
posals on all procurements for which they 
are qualified and on which small business 
joint determinations have not been made.” 

The above policy was published in revision 
No. 28 to the Armed Services Procurement 
Regulation on January 9, 1954. Distribution 
of the revision to all procurement offices was 
not fully accomplished until the first part 
of February and was applicable only to 
procurements initiated after receipt. Most 
procurements require a processing period of 
from 1 to 3 months between the time of 
invitations and the time of awards. Conse- 
quently, the first and only available report 
under the revised policy, January-March 
1954, perhaps does not refiect a true picture 
ol the program. During that period 4 con- 
tracts totaling $163,159 were placed in labor 
surplus areas through the setaside prefer- 
ence. In the same period contracts totaling 
approximately $35 million were placed in 
labor surplus areas through our normal pro- 
curement procedures. 

In order to participate in defense pro- 
curement or receive consideration because 
of location in a labor surplus area it is essen- 
tial that manufacturing firms in the Phil- 
adelphia area be registered on the bidders’ 
list of every military purchasing office which 
may procure items of supply that the firms 
&re capable of manufacturing. Reviewing 
the list of firms from Philadelphia that have 
been prime contractors to the military de- 
partments and those which at present have 
contracts, it is evident that these firms are 
familiar with military procurement and 
thoroughly understand the procedures for 
Obtaining defense contracts. 

There are no doubt firms in the area which 
have not in the past endeavored to obtain 
defense contracts. The chamber of com- 
merce or other civic organizations should 
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encourage such firms to participate in the 
program. To this end certain information 
should be passed on to these firms. 

The Department of Defense has recently 
published two pamphlets designed to assist 
manufacturing firms in doing business with 
the military. The first pamphlet, How To 
Sell to the Department of Defense, contains 
general information about Government con- 
tracts and the procedures to be followed in 
getting on appropriate bidders’ list. The 
second pamphlet, Purchased Items and Pur- 
chasing Locations of the Department of 
Defense, contains a commodity listing of 
items purchased and the purchasing offices 
which do the procuring. Copies of the above 
pamphlets are enclosed for your information, 
Manufacturing firms or prospective sup- 
pliers may purchase these pamphlets from 
the Superintendent of Documents, United 
States Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

Information with respect to proposed pro- 
curements and contract awards is published 
daily by the Department of Commerce, This 
publication Synopsis of United States Gov- 
ernment Proposed Procurement and Con- 
tract Awards may be subscribed to by 
business firms at 7 per year as indicated 
on the copy which is enclosed for your in- 
formation. 

There are some 8 or 10 military purchasing 
offices in Philadelphia as indicated in the 
enclosed pamphlets. Firms located in that 
area may obtain procurement information 
from any of these offices. 

Military requirements, of course, are lim- 
ited by the amount of appropriations made 
available for procurement purposes. As a 
consequence we are unable to increase the 
overall amount of ent, Our re- 
quirements verification is based upon the 
concept that delivery schedules as well as 
particular items dnd quantities of such items 
must be accurately stated and planned. 
Thus we are unable to substantially in- 
crease the tempo of the procurement pro- 
gram without correspondingly disrupting the 
entire program. 

Please be assured that the Department of 
Defense is sympathetic with the unemploy- 
ment problems and that in the procurement 
of our requirements appropriate considera- 
tion will be given to bids received from firms 
located in the Philadelphia area. 

Sincerely yours, 
T. P. Pree. 


Does the Eisenhower-Churchill List“ In- 
clude the Restoration of Freedom and 
Independence by Self-Determination to 
All the Once Free and Independent 
Nations Now Captive and Enslaved by 
Communist Russian Red Colonialism? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to bring to the attention of the 
House some reactions of Americans of 
eastern European descent to a matter 
which I brought to the attention of the 
House 3 days ago, August 17. I refer to 
the confusion caused by Churchill's 
statement concerning the “list,” which he 
claimed was drawn up between himself 
and the President of the United States 
on the occasion of their recent meeting 
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in Washington. This list“ would ap- 
pear to have included those nations oc- 
cupied by the Russian Communists, the 
restoration of whose freedom and inde- 
pendence, the United States and the 
United Kingdom still seem to have some 
interest. From this list,“ declared 
Churchill, some nations were excluded, 

There is no other interpretation pos- 
sible with regard to this extraordinary 
disclosure, than that those nations, ex- 
cluded from the famous—or should I say 
infamous — list,“ are about to be bar- 
gained away under the pressures of the 
requirements of a coexistence policy. 

This obvious interpretation of Church- 
ill’s statement, I am certain has already 
spread throughout all of Europe, both 
sides of the Iron Curtain, and has caused 
renewed anxiety and widespread dis- 
couragement among our most depend- 
able allies. Aggravated by the present 
moves of the Kremlin to create a pa- 
ralysis of the forces of freedom by advo- 
cating peaceful coexistence, our friends 
of central and eastern Europe, and all 
thinking Americans have expressed 
alarm at these developments, 

As an example of the reaction to the 
administration’s appeasement program, 
many people of the Rumanian-Amer- 
ican group have expressed to me their 
foreboding, recalling what happened in 
1944, when Churchill ceded Rumania 
to Stalin, in order to have an illusory 
free hand in Greece, and they fear a 
similar deal could have been envisaged 
in Washington as part of the overall 
objective for insuring coexistence be- 
tween the expanding Soviet tyranny and 
the shrinking free world. This forebod- 
ing is confirmed in their view by the 
determination ef the Soviet Union to 
destroy a country of 20 millions, which 
since the outbreak of the Bolshevik rev- 
olution, proved to be one of the most in- 
transigent anti-Russian and anti-Com- 
munist outposts of Europe. 

In addition to this strong and con- 
tinuous insistence of the Soviet Union 
on strengthening its control over Ru- 
mania, they mention the well-known at- 
titude of Great Britain, as well as the 
apparent disinterest of American propa- 
ganda for that region. The fact was 
brought to my attention, for instance, 
that a so-called Iron Curtain propa- 
ganda agency, like the National Com- 
mittee for a Free Europe, while spend- 
ing huge sums for propaganda in other 
less important sectors, ignores almost 
completely the cause of the Rumania 
nation. 

These same feelings have been ex- 
pressed to me by responsible leaders of 
other American organizations repre- 
sentative of persons from other non- 
Russian nations now imprisoned in the 
Red colonial empire. It is therefore ap- 
parent that the Churchill statement, 
together with the ominous silence of the 
White House, has cast a dark and harm- 
ful shadow upon United States inten- 
tions toward the non-Russian nations 
enslaved by the Russian Communists. 

Similar rumors are spreading in other 
national groups, I have been informed. 

Commonsense dictates that we must 
not forget the hundreds of millions of 
non-Russian people who are enslaved 
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behind the Iron Curtain, who in the 
event of an all-out war with the Russian 
Communists, will prove to be our real 
secret weapon. 

It is of vital importance to us not to 
lose faith and support of those hundreds 
of millions of anti-Communist people. 


Cyprus Is Entitled To Exercise the Right 
of Self-Determination 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr, Speaker, 
in a few days, when we are concluding 
our deliberations here and returning to 
meet our constituents in our respective 
districts, the General Assembly of the 
United Nations will be starting on the 
important work of its agenda, The peti- 
tion for the extension of the right of self- 
determination to the people of the Medi- 
terranean island of Cyprus will come be- 
fore the General Assembly. It is vital- 
ly important to our position in world 
esteem that the full force and influence 
of the United States should be thrown 
in support of this petition. 

As indexing the tremendous interest 
of the people of the United States, and 
the profound sympathy they feel with 
the islanders of Cyprus in their yearning 
to return to the motherhood of 33 cen- 
turies, is the monster mass meeting 
scheduled for Orchestra Hall in the city 
of Chicago. Similar gatherings are being 
held in other cities throughout the 
United States. John L. Manta, out- 
standing civic leader in Chicago and a 
distinguished constituent of mine, is 
chairman of the Justice for Cyprus Com- 
mittee that has arranged the great mass 
meeting in Chicago's Orchestra Hall. 
Other members of the committee are: 
Dr. Basil J, Photos, first vice chairman; 
John Manos, second vice chairman; 
Peter Shepis, treasurer; Costas Proussis, 
Secretary; James Gregory, Van A. No- 
mikos, James Glyman, Paul Demos, 
Peter Gianakos, William Belroy, A. A. 
Pantelis, George Bourlos, Apostolos 
Flambouras, Prof. Philip Constantinides, 
Dr. Nicholas T. Drake, Dr. E. Despotes, 
Dr. S. Soter, Takis Christopoulos, Dem, 
Athanasopoulos, Mark Mamalakis, Ar- 
thur H. Peponis, Themis Anagnost, 
Theodore Constant, George Askounis, 
Prof. Kostis Argos, D. Michalaros, An- 
drew Fasseas, George Porikos, George 
Kolettis, Helen Tangalakis, Helen Sani- 
chas, Adeline Jay Geo-Karis, Kay Prous- 
sis, James Michael Mezilson, Andrew 
Teacherson, Paul Javaras, Demetrios 
Papageorge, Peter Mantzoros, and 
George Smainis. 

CYPRUS IS GREEK 

Over 80 percent of the inhabitants of 
Cyprus are Greek. For close to a cen- 
tury they have sought by petition, plebi- 
scites and manifestos, to affect reunion 
with the fatherland. Five years ago they 
voted in the last plebiscite 96 percent of 
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the entire Greek adult population of 
Cyprus for union with Greece. 

What answer to their prayers can be 
made except that to them as to all the 
other peoples of the world shall be given 
the right of self-determination? Not to 
do so would be to make a hollow mockery 
of the words with which we define for 
` the free world the goals of freedom to 
meet the aspirations of peoples every- 
where. ; 

Why should Cyprus in the hands of 
Great Britain be denied the right of self- 
determination in any less degree than 
that enjoyed by the islands of the Philip- 
pines when the fate of those islands was 
in our hands? We gave to the Philip- 
pine Islands everything that we could to 
help them as one brother helps another, 
and we climaxed it by keeping to the 
letter our promise of full sovereignty as 
a free and independent nation. 

Should Great Britain do less? Can I 
as a veteran of the Spanish-American 
War, which placed in our lap the destiny 
of the Philippines, and as a Member of 
the Congress of the United States of 
America, withhold the raising of my. 
voice to demand that as we gave self- 
determination to the peoples of the 
islands of the Philippines, so shall Great 
Britain do with the peoples of Cyprus? 

GOES BACK 33 CENTURIES 


It has been over 33 centuries since the 
Greeks from Arcadia settled in Cyprus. 
That is a long, long time. It began 14 
centuries before, from a cradle in Bethle- 
hem came the Light of the World. All 
during these centuries the blood of the 
Greek has coursed in the veins of the 
men, the women, and the children of 
Cyprus. Great world-shaping events 
have changed the course of history, em- 
pires have risen and have fallen, Cyprus 
through it all has remained a land of 
Greek blood, of Greek sentiment, and of 
Greek culture. 

Greece, the birthplace of democracy, is 
today as always a bulwark of democracy. 
Of the very essence of democracy is 
the right of self-determination. It is 
for the retrenchment of that right 
to be enjoyed by all peoples everywhere 
that the United States is throwing the 
full force of her tremendous manpower 
and wealth into the fight of the free 
world for a better world than any we 
have known. It has not been an easy 
fight, and before the end is reached there 
will be many other severe demands for 
sacrifice, for courage, and for faith. 

It is not an easy fight because there are 
so many inequities, now deeply rooted in 
their practice, that have to be eradicated 
until from the old world of imperialism, 
of colonialism, and of small nations 
existing only at the pleasure of strong 
nations, we have built the new world of 
our dreams, and I might say of the 
dreams of the philosophers and the 
statesmen of the ancient Greece whose 
descendants in Cyprus now are knocking 
at the door of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations. 

I have mentioned the Philippine 
Islands. There were these in the United 
States who strongly advocated the re- 
tention of those islands as a possession 
of the United States. Had that been 
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done, and we had broken our pledge to 
the islanders, there is no place in all 
the world where our voice in the court 
of public opinion would have been 
listened to with respect. But when we 
voluntarily gave to the islanders the full 
sovereignty which they desired, we 
proved to the world that the peoples and 
the Government of the United States 
practiced what they preached. 

STUPID TO BE STUBBORN 


Great Britain was allied with the 
United States in World War I and in 
World War II. In the present interna- 
tional crisis these two great nations are 
still standing together, firmly bound for 
mutual assistance and defense. There 
should be no lessening of the bonds that 
unite. Great Britain also has been 
united by close ties of friendship with 
Greece. There should be no lessening of 
the ties that bind Great Britain and 
Greece. 

It is unthinkable that Great Britain 
in this critical point in history would 
risk the lessening of these bonds by a 
stubbornness the like of which under 
similar unjustified circumstances there 
have been few, if any, incidents in all 
recorded history. ; 

Cyprus is of no material value to Great 
Britain. Her only valid reason for wish- 
ing to continue her political domination 
is for the maintaining of military bases. 
Greece as a friend and ally is willing 
that Great Britain should continue to 
maintain in Cyprus the military bases 
necessary to her protection. That is the 
arrangement we have with the Republic 
of the Philippines. If the arrangement 
is satisfactory to us, can Great Britain 
expect us to interpret her attivcde in a 
similar situation as anything less than 
sheer and stupid stubborness? 

GLADSTONE FAVORED UNION 


In 1897—57 years ago—the great Glad- 
stone told his countrymen that the popu- 
lation of the Hellenic island of Cyprus 
should be organically united with their 
brethren of Greece, 

In 1907, Winston Churc spoke of 
the aspiration of the people of Cyprus 
for union with their motherland as an 
ideal earnestly, devoutly, and fervently 
to be cherished. 

To be stubborn for a day can be annoy- 
ing. To be stubborn for a year can be 
provocative. To be stubborn for a half 
a century and more is going away out- 
side the limitation of tolerance and pa- 
tience, 

BRITAIN SHOULD RECEDES 

I hope and pray that the statesman- 
ship of Great Britain will free itself of 
this deep-rooted stubbornness. I hope 
and pray that graciously the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain will recede from 
its position and join the rest of the free 
world in ushering in the new day of the 
return of Cyprus to the Hellenic fold. 

If that gracious course Great Britain 
declines, preferring to be stubborn rather 
than wise and cooperative, then there is 
but one course to be pursued by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations. 

Cyprus belongs where her people wish 
her to be, again after centuries of sepa- 
ration back in the Hellenic fold, 
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Sound Liberal Programs and Policies 
Provide Impetus To Development of 
the West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
I have prepared. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

The past 2 years have brought marked and 
reassuring changes in the attitude of the 
Federal Government toward the progressive, 
energetic, venturesome, and determined peo- 
ple of the West. 

In my home State of California dissatisfac- 
tion had developed about the way on occa- 


-slon after occasion the expanding West had 


been virtually ignored by the National Gov- 
ernment. There was, in the past, undeniable 
and widespread resentment that many press- 
ing problems received scant attention in the 
National Capital. It is heartening to know 
that sentiment has changed. The millions 
of devoted citizens of the West are grateful 
that their problems now receive sympathetic 
consideration, that their ambitions are be- 
ing nourished, and that their energies are 
appreciated. 

The accomplishments of the 83d Congress 
have wiped out the basis for earlier com- 
plaints that the West, despite towering evi- 
dence of its expanding economy and mount- 
ing population, was being neglected. 

These constructive and reassuring achieve- 
ments were made possible because of the un- 
selfish, patriotic fashion in which this Con- 
gress labored. The passage of bills for the 
welfare of the Nation and my State was 
facilitated by the unusual degree of bipar- 
tisan harmony and the readiness of Members 
on both sides of the aisle to cooperate in 
advancing the multiple interest of our peo- 
ple. 

The developing history of our Nation con- 
tains clear evidence of a departure from a 
paternalistic and a sometimes domineering 
attitude on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment toward its constituent units. In Cali- 
fornia, especially, we are thankful for the 
trend toward willing cooperation and con- 
sultation, the determination to carry on a 
program of sound liberal approaches to suc- 
cessive problems, and the cautious conser- 
vatism that fosters our energies and our re- 
sources. 

The record of the 83d Congress has been 
characterized as “can do” and as “will do.” 
In my estimation, the 83d Congress actually 
did. It enacted a host of measures which 
will benefit our Nation as a whole. It dis- 
played respect for the independence and the 
stature of our people. It acknowledged the 
rights and responsibilities of other units of 
Government. It passed legislation to pro- 
mote the economic and social welfare of the 
entire country. 

Many analyses and reviews of the legisla- 
tive record have highlighted the disposition 
of Congress to improve and perfect and ex- 
tend activities and procedures which make 
Government the servant, not the master, of 
the people. Appraisals of the measures 
which have been shaped on the anvil of dis- 
cussion and debate emphasize the way in 
which Liberal and conservative viewpoints 
have been blended to the advantage of a 
forward-looking America, 
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A number of my colleagues have directed 
attention to the many achievements of Con- 
gress during the first 2 years of the Eisen- 
hower administration. I wish to register the 
appreciation of California for diferent par- 
ticular pieces of legislation which are vital 
to a State with many gr s, assorted 
interests, and promising potentialities. 

California will share with all other States 
in future benefits flowing from various new 
laws inscribed on the statute books. Because 
of its cosmopolitan makeup, its wide variety 
of conditions and concerns, and numerous 
challenges to the courage and ability of its 
people, California has extraordinary reason 
to approve the course on which the Federal 
Government is proceeding. 

The 2d session of the 83d Congress wound 
up with an impressive boxscore of accom- 
plishment. I desire to enumerate a number 
of constructive actions of distinct importance 
and value to my State. There is considerable 
satisfaction in having been able to play a 
small part in bringing them to an acceptable 
conclusion, 

BENEFITS FROM GENERAL LAWS 


Pieces of legislation of national scope 
which are decidedly beneficial to California 
include the following: 

The Federal highway law: Because it ex- 
tends so far along the coast, is traversed by 
key segments of the national highway sys- 
tem, and has an unusual concentration of 
motor vehicles, California is grappling con- 
stantly with traffic congestion problems this 
bill is intended to help alleviate. In com- 
pany with 11 colleagues from both sides 
of the aisle, I was grateful for the chance 
of becoming cosponsor of a bill extending the 
Federal aid program for another 2 years be- 
cause good roads are so vital to America’s 
economy, The feature allocating part of 
future Federal grants with regard to popu- 
lation will materially aid my State, which is 
entitled to a total of $46,988,000. Having 
5.11 percent of the national total of inter- 
state highway mileage, California’s §9,746,- 
000 for this kind of construction will give an 
impetus to improvement of routes used by 
hundreds of thousands of visitors as well 
as our own people. Under the formula set out 
in the law, California also will receive $14,- 
459,000 for primary, $7,444,000 for secondary, 
and $15,339,000 for urban highways. 

The lease-purchase law: An inevitable con- 
sequence of California's phenomenal popu- 
lation increase in the past two decades is a 
dire need for new and larger bulldings to 
overcome space shortages and crowding in 
post offices, courthouses, and other Federal 
structures. Scores of California communi- 
ties deserve buildings better located, more 
efficiently laid out, and with adequate space. 
As the person assigned to steer this bill on 
the floor of the Senate, I appreciate the back- 
ing of so many of my colleagues who sup- 
ported our amendments designed to safe- 
guard the National Treasury and the inter- 
ests of the taxpayers against possible extrav- 
agance, waste, and needless expenditures, 
The novel program for acquiring buildings 
made possible by this law should result in 
better service to the public, saving of time 
and money by Government agencies in their 
operations, and speedier transaction of 
business. 

The Federal Housing Act: Several features 
were specially designed to help solve unique 
problems in my State. The terrific demand 
for homes in California's spreading commu- 
nities cannot be filled for a long time, so we 
may be expected to use the revised housing 
program enthusiastically, Particular provi- 
sions I proposed to fit particular situations 
clear the way for a commendable redevelop- 
ment plan in the City of Richmond and will 
enable southern California Indians to re- 
place unsanitary, deteriorating homes. 

The Omnibus Public Works Act: Urgent 
protection to several sections of our State 
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against floods will be provided, port facilities 
will be improved, and restoration of beaches 
encouraged through the authorization of 
Federal expenditures exceeding $50 million 
for projects in California. These carefully 
planned undertakings, most of which call for 
a high degree of local participation, will pro- 
mote our economy and make the State a more 
attractive place to live. The Senate Public 
Works Committee, by adding four projects I 
advocated wholeheartedly, made this measure 
of material significance to our State. The 
program includes the dredging of Los An- 
geles-Long Beach, Richmond, Port Hueneme, 
and Playa del Rey harbors; beach erosion 
control and repair at Anaheim Bay, between 
Point Mugu and San Pedro, and between 
Carpenteria and Point Mugu; and further 
or new flood protection in Los Angeles Coun- 
ty. in the Sacramento Basin, on the lower 
San Joaquin River, on the Santa Marla and 
San Lorenzo Rivers, and on San Lorenzo 
Creek. Total work in California made pos- 
sible under the bill will exceed $184 million 
in cost. 

Maritime legislation: The Fishermen's 
Protective Act, bolstering our traditional in- 
sistence on freedom of the seas, will remove 
a threat of seizure by certain foreign nations 
that has brought uneasiness to boat owners 
and crew. My part as cosponsor in putting 
this measure through Congress was prompted 
by the far-reaching effect of maritime activi- 
ties on California's commercial activity and 
employment. The measure implementing the 
North Pacific fishing convention will further 
conservation of varieties of fish important 
to our fishermen and canneries and is re- 
lated measure that will safeguard the future 
of our State. The various new construc- 
tion laws, such as the Emergency Ship Re- 
pair Act with I cosponsored enthusiastically 
because it is a form of national life insur- 
ance, should check the decline of Califor- 
nia building and repair yards and in time 
increase our commerce. With west coast 
shipyards allotted 29 percent of the work 
of modernizing vessels from the mothball 
fieet, more employment for California work- 
ers appears in prospect. 

School and airport construction appropria- 
tions: California, one of the leaders in all 
branches of aviation, always has been pro- 
gressive in providing airport facilities, but 
even the most awake communities have 
been unable to keep pace with the mounting 
demands of air transportation and private 
flying. As I noted in remarks in the Senate, 
America's transportation system must be 
geared to the atomic age and the $22 million 
fund reviving the Federal airport program 
will allow a number of projects to go forward 
in my State, which has been allotted over 
$900,000. Because of the varied activities 
of Federal agencies in California, dozens of 
communities have suffered an “impact” on 
schools and been certified as eligible for 
Government financial aid in overcoming 
classroom shortages. California had the 
largest number of unfilled “entitlements,” 
for which $36,756,933 was needed, so the $55 
million appropriation I backed to make pos- 
sible pro rata payments is of great impor- 
tance to 68 school districts in the State. 

Agriculture measures: Since only 13 per- 
cent of the income of California agriculture 
in 1952, as I pointed out in recent debate on 
the Senate floor was derived from the 6 basic 
commodities, California was gravely con- 
cerned about the question of flexible versus 
rigid support prices. The high-level support 
policy worked against, rather than for, the 
bulk of California agriculture and pushed 
upward the painfully-high cost of living. By 
moving toward a better balanced agricul- 
tural economy, Congress has taken a direc- 
tion that should benefit producers and con- 
sumers of my State considerably. Three 
other measures I had the opportunity to co- 
sponsor will help California agriculture sub- 
stantially. One piece of legislation of par- 
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ticular concern to California, which Sen- 
ators ANDERSON and EastLanp joined me in 
framing, was the amendment to the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act averting threatened 
painful and unfair cuts in cotton acreage. 
The revised allocation formula, recognizing 
recent expansion of cotton culture in the 
Southwest and West allowed California 
farmers to plant 237,285 more acres than were 
permissible under the 1938 statute quotas. 
This means in the neighborhood of 6200 
million of cash receipts to our growers. The 
Water Facilities Act, which raised the ceil- 
ing on loans for systems bringing supplemen- 
tal water to farms, should lead to added ben- 
efits from the many irrigation-reclamation 
developments under way in the State. The 
bill permitting expenditures for insect and 
pest control in neighboring countries was 
necessary to head off a threatened invasion 
of the Mexican fruitfy that could have 
taken a costly toll of our citrus and other 
fruits. 

Social-security law amendments: Califor- 
nia, it is well known, is the home of a near- 
record number of retired citizens and a con- 
spicuous exponent of generous aid to all 
unfortunates. Hence, California naturally 
favored the liberalization of pensions, an- 
nuities, and grants-in-aid voted by this 
Congress. The special provisions which I 
joined in introducing that guarantee recip- 
ients against cuts in their benefits and 
which I urged the Finance Committee to 
include to simplify procedure through which 
public employees may participate in the 
system are of extra significance to my State. 

Natural resources legislation; Several 
measures—like the Water Facilities Act 
listed above—giving an incentive to indus- 
tries and activities founded on our Nation's 
bountiful assortment of natural resources 
are of concern to California. One measure 
of which I was cosponsor that will react to 
the advancement of our State’s economy 
modernizes the mining and leasing laws and 
knocks down obstacles in the way of mul- 
tiple development of public lands of the 
West. 

TOWARD A BETTER CALIFORNIA 


Although classified as a measure primarily 
intended to end a distressing situation in 
California, the DeLuz Dam bill approved by 
this Congress will do much more than pro- 
vide an equitable sharing of water of the 
Santa Margarita River between residents of 
the Fallbrook area of our State and the 
national-defense establishments on the 
stream. The greatest significance of the 
law lies in recognition that under the unique 
dual system of Government in this country 
the Federal Government cannot disregard 
the laws and established procedures of the 
States making up the entire Union. 

Passage of the legislation which we hope 
will conclude the Santa Margarita River 
controversy was the outcome of months of 
negotiations, discussions, hearings, and con- 
ferences which occupied much time and 
tested the ingenuity of my colleague, my 
predecessor, and my fellow Californians in 
the House as well as myself, I believe the 
bill which President Eisenhower signed July 
28 assures the Marines at Camp Pendleton, 
as well as two other naval installations in 
the area, of a dependable water supply with- 
out jeopardizing the future development of 
the residential and agricultural communi- 
ties in the vicinity. The measure as finally 
worked out in conferences between the Sen- 
ate and the House should enable the mili- 
tary and the civilian residents of this basin 
to live amicably, as real neighbors. 

In view of California's unusual geograph- 
ical and topographical characteristics, it is 
not surprising that a great variety of 
measures was proposed in Congress to help 
agencies and groups dealing with regional 
and local problems and to promote the wel- 
fare of different segments of our population, 
The 83d Congress showed heartening readi- 
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ness to consider these legislative proposals 
sympathetically. 

Unquestionably our people were disap- 
pointed Congress did not see fit to further 
their efforts to attach a costly and distress- 
ing menace to their health, comfort, and 
property, the exasperating phenomenon 
known as smog. Our hopes were bolstered, 
however, that early assistance will be ex- 
tended for cleaning up the atmosphere in 
metropolitan and Industrial centers, 

This problem is by no means peculiar to 
my State, though the popular mind con- 
ceives of it as being most acute there. We 
appreciate the serious attention that was 
given the proposed legislation the senior 
Senator from Indiana and I sponsored to 
spur anipoliution programs. When Con- 
gress reconvenes, we trust more data will be 
available and a coordinated air cleansing 
plan will have been worked out through 
studies and consultations President Eisen- 
hower has advised us he believes to be a 
worthwhile undertaking. 

In this regard, I should like to inform my 
colleagues that Senator CarrHarr and I 
wrote the President recently suggesting steps 
the Federal Government might take to re- 
inforce our cities, counties, civic and Indus- 
try organizations, and individual citizens in 
their efforts to bring air contamination un- 
der control. We suggested an interdepart- 
mental commission might link the forces 
of the Federal Government which could be 
strong allies in the fight against smog. Since 
the second session ended, we have been en- 
couraged by the following letter from one 
of the Chief Executive's aides: 

“Your suggestion for the establishment 
of an interagency committee has been dis- 
cussed with the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and the Secretary agrees 
that the proposal is an excellent one. 

“Such a group could define the nature and 
magnitude of the problem, evaluate the steps 
which need to be taken to abate air pollu- 
tion, and canvass the resources of the Gov- 
ernment which might be employed to assist 
in such abatement. 

“The Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare is presently 
seeking to ascertain what other Federal agen- 
cies should be represented and is taking 
steps leading to the establishment of this 
group.” 

Repeatedly I have said that rigid economy 
In Federal operations is essential to the 
preservation of our form of government. 
Nevertheless, within the limits of reduced 

tures many activities must and can 
be carried on. This Nation never can or will 
turn the clock back on progress. It ls nec- 
essary that public works be maintained, for 
instance, to help us raise levels of living and 
protect our people. For these reasons, I have 
proposed a variety of measures and urged a 
number of appropriations that will stimulate 
development of California resources, broaden 
opportunities for employment and produc- 
tion, and create more attractive environ- 
ments, 

In addition to the projects authorized in 
the omnibus public-works bill, Congress has 
approved a number of my bills. Among those 
which will benefit different sections of the 
State are one making ayailable a few hun- 
dred acres of land in the Camp Roberts 
Military Reservation for a site for Nacimi- 
ento Dam and the resulting reservoir that 
will replenish shrinking water supplies and 
a similar measure authorizing construction 
of Vaquero Dam, in the Santa Maria Basin 
which will provide flood control, restore the 

underground water level through bet- 
ter percolation, and prevent salt-water in- 
trusion into irrigation supplies. The re- 
placement of a temporary weir with a perma- 
nent diversion dam for the Palo Verde irriga- 
tion district, made possible by a bill I am 
happy the Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee agreed should be reported with 
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amendments, will save the Government 
money in the long run besides overcoming 
an engineering difficulty in putting water 
on parched land in Imperial Valley. 

Several appropriation items which I 
strongly urged and which received final ap- 
proval will promote the interests of many 
people in specific sections of my State. 
These include $750,000 for reopening the en- 
trance to Mission Bay where a number of 
persons lost their lives in treacherous waters, 
a preliminary sum of $50,000 to initiate stud- 
les of problems and development possibilities 
in San Francisco Bay and tributaries, an in- 
crease of $1,200,000 in flood-control funds 
to speed up protection for thickly settled 
foothills communities of the Los Angeles 
metropolitan area, an additional $250,000 for 
more intensive fire prevention on Govern- 
ment-owned lands comprising much of the 
Los Angeles and San Diego watersheds, an 
extra $1 million to finance relocation of 
residents being forced out of the area to 
be flooded by Monticello Dam, a $100,000 
fund to conduct a study into problems af- 
fecting migratory workers, and the 61 mil- 
lion needed to replace the pipefitters’ shop 
at San Francisco Nayy Yard, which was de- 
stroyed by fire. 

Besides the foregoing items, which were 
more or less of an emergency character, this 
Congress granted necessary funds for con- 
tinuing California programs which affect 
wide areas of my State. We are grateful 
Congress responded to my appeals for $2,500,- 
000 for the lower San Joaquin Valley, includ- 
ing the Cherry Valley Reservoir, $3 million 
for the Sacramento River project, and 
$8,500,000 for the Los Angeles County drain- 
age program, 

One humanitarian accomplishment of the 
recent session which should be cited was the 
voting of money to begin a too-long-delayed 
reconstruction of the Long Beach Veterans’ 
Hospital. The $8 million item which I 
in order to start replacing dilapidated, over- 
crowded, temporary structures is belated rec- 
ognition of the debt this country owes a 
most tragic class of former servicemen, the 
paraplegics and quadraplegics who face years 
of heart-tugging discomfort and handicaps. 
With the fund to build 4 up-to-date wings 
of permanent character, the Congress started 
redeeming a neglected pledge made 4 years 
ago when several score of crippled veterans 
were abruptly moved to what really were 
only makeshift quarters and many dozen 
others were required to travel long distances 
for outpatient treatments at an institution 
with pitifully inadequate facilities. 

This meritorious investment supplements 
the appropriation of a year ago to provide 
sorely needed neuropsychiatric facilities in 
northern California. With the funds previ- 
ously provided, the Veterans’ Administration 
already has chosen a site at Palo Alto on 
which a hospital will be constructed so 
treatment can be provided a large number of 
veterans whose unfortunate condition calls 
for attention at the earliest practicable 
minute. 

In the drive for adjournment, bills which 
regrettably died on the calendar included two 
reported from the hard-working Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee on which I had the 
privilege of serving. Because plans have 
been carefully worked out, I particularly 
disliked to have the session end without 
action on my bill to extend Federal credit to 
the South San Joaquin and Oakdale Irriga- 
tion Districts for the $50 million Tri-Dam 
project. I introduced this legislation at the 
request of these two public agencies of Cali- 
fornia to make posible carrying out the pro- 

work, the cost of which would be 
defrayed through sale of electric energy but 
unfortunately the time-consuming filibuster 
in the last month jammed the calendar so 
badly that consideration of this needed legis- 
lation was impossible. 

Other measures in which I had a deep 
interest involve rather complex problems 
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which need more time for study. The con- 
sideration given this year will help smooth 
the way in the future for legislation author- 
izing the Trinity-San Luis units of the great 
Central Valley project and remedying the tax 
revenue losses suffered by political subdivi- 
sions when the Federal Government acquires 
large amounts of property. The need for 
some type of “in lieu tax“ compensation to 
local governments denied the right to assess 
federally owned land and buildings has been 
demonstrated and acknowledged. I trust 
that a satisfactory formula for correcting the 
inequitable situation will be forthcoming 
from the Commission set up by President 


Eisenhower to recommend a solution of the 
problem. 


A Comparative Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr, Speaker, many 
Republican candidates for Congress are 
asking the people to vote for them be- 
cause they claim that they will support 
all legislation proposed by the Eisen- 
hower administration. 

I hold the deep conviction that the 
first duty of a Member of Congress is to 
serve and represent the best interests 


ol the people of his district and his coun- 


try. In carrying out that duty, he should 
vote for legislation he believes good and 
against legislation he considers contrary 
to the best interests of the people, re- 
gardless of pressure from the executive 
branch of the Government. 

Conscientious representation—without 
dictation or blind obedience—is a funda- 
mental principle of our democratic:form 
of government. I have followed that 
principle during my service as your Rep- 
resentative in Congress from the 11th 
District of Missouri. 

The following important issues were 
among those presented for consideration 
during the 83d Congress. On some of 
these issues I voted with the Eisenhower 
administration: on others I voted against 
it. But on every issue I voted for what 
I honestly believed to be the best inter- 
ests of the people I represent. 

In the following table I have indicated 
my vote on each of these issues, together 
with the position of the administration. 
I ask you—the people I represent—how 
you would have voted? 


Ist tess., Sd Cong. 


Provide more funds for veterans’ medi- 
cal care (Feb, 19, 1953), 
vert Udelands oil reserves (Apr, 1, 


Reduce REA funds by $15 million 
(Mar, 19, 1953), 


1954 


IA sess., 83d Cong —Continued 
Extend President's authority to make 


reciprocal trade agreements (June 15, 


1953). 

Provide additional funds for hospital 
construction (May 24, 1953). 

Extend excess profits taxon corporations 
July 10, 1953). 

Increase national debt limit by $15 bil- 
lion (July 31, 1953). 

Authorize emergency aid for drought 
areas (July 9, 1953). 


ed nest., 83d Cong. 


Provide funds for Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee (H. Res. 400, Feb. 25, 
1054). 

Prohibit foreign aid funds to govern- 
ments ces at A treaty to 2 
tain Communist in Asia (H. R 
0678, June 30, 1954). 

r te now funds for et ald 
1 10051, July 28, 1954). 
Nore.—Foreign Operations Admin- 

istration already had on hand more 
than 80 billion in unexpended funds. 

Prohibit importation of Mexican labor- 
ers without consent of Mexican Gov- 
ernmont (H. J. Res. 355, Mar. 2, 1954). 

znd ae on ä tickets of 50 cents 

less (H. R. 8224, Mar. 10, 1054). 
Reduce excise tax rates (H. R. 
Mar. 10, 1954). 

Increase personal exemption for all tax- 
F 

fur, 18, 1954) 

Appropriations for Department of Agri- 
culture for fiscal year 1055, H. R. 8779, 
Apr. 14, 1954. 

Amendment to H. R. 8779 to increase 
amount provided for the national 
school lunch program by $6,452,584, 
Apr. 14, 1954. 

Note.—The Committee on Appro- 
prtat louis recommended Increased ap- 
Propriations requested by the Bureau 
ofthe Budget bringing the total for — 
National School Lunch Program to 
million, This restoration of funds 

ins the additional 6 million provided 
In the he amendment mentioned above 
ovided $15 million for the — 

m as in previous 

Provite ower flexible =o S — 
basic farm commodities (H. R. 9050, 
May 6, 1954). 

Extend coverage and increase benefits of 
social security program (II. R. 9336, 
June 1, 1954), 

Extend and improve vocational rehabil- 
ation program (II. R. 9640, July 8, 
1954). 

Increase unemployment rine 


Establish death penalty for 
spying (H. R. 9580, July RS 

Oppose admission of Communist China 
to United Nations (Li. Res. 627, July 
15, 14). 

Extend deadline for education = train- 
ing for Korean veterans (II. R. 9888, 
July 21, 1056). 

Increase veterans disability compensa- 
tion payments (II. R. 9020), July 21, 


1954. 

Increase salaries of postal workers 
(H. R. 9245), Aug. 9, 1954. 

Provide criminal punishment for mem- 
bership in Communist Party (8. 
3708), A Sey, 1954. 

Omnibus r ‘and harbor and flood 
control pill ( (. R. 9859) July 26, 1954. 

Nork.—In addition to previous 
authorization of 3 reservoirs in the 
Osage River Basin, this bill author- 
izes the appropriation of $144 million 
for the comprehensive pian for the 
Missouri River Basin and includes 
pores for a system of 9 reservoirs 

protection on the Osage 
River and tributaries in Missouri and 
Kansas in accordance with the recom- 
meniation of the Chief of Arny Engi- 
neers, 


—— 


—— 
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Crisis in Our Schools 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, as this Con- 
gress approaches its final hours, I want 
to call attention again to the fact that 
we have failed to take any genuinely 
effective step to solve the crisis in our 
schools. 

I have cited this problem to the House 
at various times and in connection with 
various legislative proposals which have 
been before us. It is with great disap- 
pointment that I find the Congress get- 
ting ready to terminate the work of the 
83d Congress with not a single dent made 
in this problem. 

While it is true that we have passed 
some minor legislation dealing with the 
schools—and they are, indeed, minor 
bills—we proceeded to negate even that 
little bit by providing insufficient ap- 
propriations. 

For instance, we authorized a series 
of State conferences on education over 
the coming year culminating in a White 
House conference next year. The House 
at first refused to appropriate any money 
whatsoever for this purpose. The Sen- 
ate did approve funds for the White 
House conference and for contributions 
toward the States’ preliminary confer- 
ences. But in the final settlement of the 
differences between the House and Sen- 
ate versions of the Supplemental Appro- 
priations Act, a compromise figure was 
provided which will not go nearly as far 
as it should in financing the cost of the 
various conferences on education. 

As I told the House when we had this 
measure before us, and also in connection 
with other bills we passed for an Ad- 
visory Commission on Education and for 
Cooperative Research with the colleges 
on educational problems, we have been 
authorizing a lot of studies into a prob- 
lem which we already know could be ef- 
fectively helped if not entirely solved by 
financial help to our schools. 

But we have given no help of that 
nature. The administration has said 
that it thinks we ought to wait on this 
problem until after the White House con- 
ference is held. That would mean no 
possible financial help to our schools 
from the Federal Government until 
sometime after December 1955, which 
would mean no help whatsoever until the 
start of the school year beginning in Sep- 
tember of 1956. In other words, if the 
administration recommended an aid-to- 
education program following that White 
House conference late next year, the first 
time the Congress could take it up would 
be in 1956 for the fiscal year of 1957 
which starts July 1, 1956. So it would not 
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be applicable for the first time until 2 
years from now. 

Many bills were introduced to provide 
Federal aid to education immediately. 
On the tidelands bill, many of us tried 
to earmark royalties from offshore oil 
for Federal aid to education. Because of 
the opposition of the President’s ad- 
visers, anxious to give away these 
natural resources belonging to the people 
of the United States, we were unable to 
add that provision to the bill. 

And so our overworked teachers and 
overcrowded schools continue a situa- 
tion which is a disgrace to our country. 
Here we are, a nation of vast resources, 
but unable to provide the kind of edu- 
cational facilities our children require. 

I was thinking of this situation re- 
cently when I happened across a news 
article reporting on an analysis pre- 
sented by a team of psychiatrists and 
psychologists at a professional conven- 
tion in one of our largest cities. They 
were reporting on attitudes toward our 
schools. 

And their major finding was this: that 
as citizens we tend to expect too much 
from our schools. We tend to blame the 
schools, as they put it, for everything 
that goes amiss with the State and its 
citizens. 

We expect our schools to solve the 
growing divorce problem, bad or reckless 
driving habits on our highways, the 
lack of international understanding 
among peoples, the apathy about reli- 
gion, the increase in mental illness. 

Forgetting that there is a home before 
there is a school, we even have the 
tendency sometimes to blame the schools 
for all juvenile delinquency, all adult 
crime, all cases of fraud and deceit and 
brutality and injustice. 

Truly, we expect too much from our 
schools. And yet, so inconsistent are 
we, so inclined to wishful thinking and 
shortcut thinking, that while expecting 
miracles from our schools, we starve 
them out for funds, relegate them to 
unsafe or horribly overcrowded facili- 
ties, and even deny to the men and 
women who spend their lives as teach- 
ers the basic fundamental of decent 
minimum salaries on which they can 
live in dignity. 

PENALIZING AMERICA BY NEGLECTING OUR 

SCHOOLS 

Perhaps we have come to expect so 
much from our schools—too much, ac- 
cording to that scientific report present- 
ed at the American Orthopsychiatric As- 
sociation convention—because we have 
found among our school teachers, un- 
derpaid and abused as they are a dedi- 
cation to a great cause seldom found in 
any profession outside of the clergy. In- 
stead of rewarding them for that, how- 
ever, we punish them for it. 

Schoolteachers are not angels, but we 
expect them always to conduct them- 
selves with the utmost propriety and 
serve as good examples to the children at 
all times. 
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Schoolteachers have all the human 
desires of all the rest of us, but we expect 
them to live in near poverty and not 
complain. 

Schoolteachers put in an exhausting 
day at the job, but we nevertheless ex- 
pect them to have the reserves of 
strength and of interest necessary to 
carry them through unlimited hours of 
unpaid overtime on extracurricular ac- 
tivities, on parent-teacher association 
matters, on civic and community 
enterprises. 

Schoolteachers, in other words, are 
considered special servants of democracy, 
and as such are expected to do more and 
give more—and get less—than other 
public servants or private employees. 

The amazing thing, Mr. Speaker, is not 
that we expect these things from our 
schoolteachers but that they generally 
are so willing to do what we expect from 
them. 


But is it fair? 

Certainly it is not fair to the teachers 
who are so poorly treated. But is it fair 
to the community? Is it fair to the Na- 
tion? Is it fair to our way of life? 

I think not. 

As our society has become more com- 
plex, we have not permitted our educa- 
tional system to keep pace. We have 
denied it the necessary facilities, the 
necessary funds, the necessary support. 
And we are—and will be—paying a high 
price for that neglect. 

I would like to equate that, at least 
briefly, to our concern about defense ap- 
propriations, our insistence here, when- 
ever a military appropriation bill comes 
before us, that the administration seek 
and obtain sufficient funds to man our 
Defense Establishment and provide the 
weapons we and our allies need for the 
security of freedom. If the President 
fails to ask for as much money for de- 
fense as we feel he should receive, we 
insist on giving it to him anyway. 

Now I am heartily in favor of ade- 
quate appropriations for defense, but 
freedom is not guaranteed by guns alone. 
Freedom is also a state of mind, an atti- 
tude, a philosophical conception which 
we learn, and which we learn to appre- 
ciate. Once appreciated, once learned, 
it is a concept which commands our total 
allegiance. We do not, as a people, com- 
promise on freedom. We accept no sub- 
stitutes for it. We demand the pure, un- 
adulterated product—or as pure and un- 
adulterated a variety as we can achieve 
in a far-from-perfect society. 

DEMOCRACY IS ROOTED IN OUR EDUCATIONAL 

SYSTEM 

The psychiatrists and psychologists 
notwithstanding, I believe that the 
fundamental strength of our democracy 
lies today—and has reposed for many, 
many years—in our educational system. 
While we learn much of democracy in 
our homes as children, the biggest con- 
tribution in that regard is most often 
made, I believe, in the group activities 
of the school, particularly when good 
teachers relate these activities to the 
problems of living together and working 
together and striving together in a demo- 
cratic society. 

Probably no one single factor has con- 
tributed as much as our universal free 
public educational system to the durabil- 
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ity and strength of the American democ- 
racy we know today—to make us at the 
youthful age among nations of only 165 
years one of the few nations in the world 
today able to boast of a continuous period 
of constitutional democracy stretching 
back that many years. 

That thought is both reassuring and 
disturbing as this session and this term 
of Congress near their final hours with 
no attention having been paid to the 
needs of the schools and no prospect of a 
real attack on this problem in the near 
future under present leadership. It is 
reassuring to remember how great a con- 
tribution our educational system has 
made to our democracy. It is disturbing 
to know that in a time of crisis in our 
schools, our Nation is failing them. How 
long can our schools continue to bolster 
our national life when we ignore their 
needs? 

In the 84th Congress, it will be my pur- 
pose to work with all my strength for 
better treatment for our schools and our 
hard-working teachers. I trust we shall 
have the kind of Congress at that time 
which will find sympathy in its heart and 
resourcefulness enough to face up to this 
problem effectively. 


The Major Accomplishments of the 
Republican Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED ~TATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record a statement I 
have prepared on the major accom- 
plishments of the Republican admin- 
istration. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE MAJOR ACCOMPLISIIMENTS OF THE 

REPUBLICAN ADMINISTRATION 

Now that the work of the 83d Congress has 
been completed, I should like to review 
briefly the record which the administration 
and Congress have made in the interests 
of the United States. The record of achleve- 
ment is a most impressive one. 

The accomplishments of our administra- 
tion mean different things to different people. 
To all of us they mean a new honesty in Gov- 
ernment, To many of us they mean the re- 
turn of a son or husband from war, to yet 
others lower taxes, more industry, better 
schools and roads and hospitals. 

We have the assurance of a firm foreign 
policy, of a strong national defense. 

It is a record of which all of us can be 
proud. Here are some of the major accom- 
plishments of President Eisenhower and the 
Republican 83d Congress: 

1. We have peace. The war in Korea— 
with nearly 160,000 casualties—has been 
ended. The United States has not plunged 
recklessly into another war. There have been 
no crises or national emergencies declared 
by the President. Wartime controls have 
been repealed. Our foreign aid program has 
been tailored to meet defense needs. Our 
national defense is the strongest in peace- 
time history and the deterioration of our 
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military forces after World War II was not 
allowed to recur after the end of the Korean 
conflict. 

2. Financially our house is in far better 
order. Savings in Government spending 
have amounted to $8.5 billion, despite the 
fact that we found $81 billion in unpaid Gov- 
ernment bills when President Eisenhower 
took office. Nearly all of the savings have 
been returned to the taxpayers in four tax 
reductions. The first general tax reduction 
in more than half a century was completed, 
benefitting 26 million individual taxpayers. 
Inflation has been halted and the value of 
the dollar has been stabilized so that Income 
and savings are no longer threatened by con- 
stant devaluation of the currency. 

3. We have fully proved that the United 
States can have both peace and prosperity. 
The economy of the previous 12 years was 
based on a war economy. ‘The 2 years of the 
Eisenhower administration have been the 
most prosperous in our history. We have the 
biggest total employment in our history, 
whereas the level of unemployment is still 
considerably less than during 1949. Over 62 
million people are employed today, as com- 
pared to fewer than 59 million in 1949. At 
the same time, unemployment is 700,000 less 
than In July 1949. During 1953-54, average 
hourly earnings reached the highest level in 
history, peacetime expenditures for new 
plants and industries reached their highest 
point, construction reached its highest value; 
retall sales are the highest, and so are per- 
sonal income and savings. 

4. The disastrous drop in farm prices— 
which brought on a decrease of 45 points in 
the farm-price index—during the previous 
administration has been stopped. Farm 
prices have not only been stabilized but have 
begun to increase. A large-scale farm sur- 
Plus disposal program has been undertaken 
end export markets are being expanded. 
Soll and water conservation programs have 
been improved. Drought relief has avoided 
& catastrophe for thousands of farmers and 
stockmen. Funds for rural electrification 
and the Tennessee Valley Authority have 
been increased. 

5. A new housing program has been en- 
acted to make home ownership easier for mil- 
lions of Americans. This will mean an un- 
paralleled expansion of the construction in- 
dustry. Special provision is made for hous- 
ing in agricultural areas, small towns, and 
for veterans. 

6. The new road bill will improve our high- 
Way system, by increasing Federal assistance. 
Kentucky will receive nearly $15 million per 
year, as compared to $10 million under the 
present law. Not only will it be easier for 
all of us to travel, but improved transpor- 
tation will help commerce and expand pro- 
duction. 

7. Social-security payments have been in- 
creased and social-security coverage extended 
to 10 million more people. Protection is ex- 
tended to millions of farmers and profes- 
sional people. The act also provides cov- 
erage for persons who become totally dis- 
abled. 

8. School and hospital construction funds 
have been approved in greater amounts. A 
new hospital program will make hospitals, 
nursing homes, and convalescent homes 
Svallable to more people. A rehabilitation 
Program has been passed for the physically 
handicapped. Schools in federally affected 
areas will receive aid in construction and 
operation of schools. 

9. The Veterans’ Administration has been 
reorganized to give better, more effective 
service to our veterans. Two laws have been 
passed to increase compensation and pen- 
sion payments for all veteráns. GI benefits 
for Korean veterans have been extended. 
The largest appropriation in our history for 
medical services has been passed, providing 
u total of 114,415 hospital beds for veterans. 

10. A new Government security program 
has been put into effect. Legislation has 
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heen passed to outlaw the Communist Par- 
ty. to protect defense industries against sab- 
otage, and to effectively punish treason. 
Two thousand and four hundred Govern- 
ment employees have been separated as se- 
curity risks; 41 Communist leaders have been 
convicted, and 208 have been deported. 

Mr. President, all of us who have worked 
together for the achievement of this pro- 
gram can be proud that the job which the 
people have given us in 1952 is being done. 
The cooperation between the Congress and 
the President has made it possible to put 
into law this tremendous legislative pro- 
gram. I believe that the confidence of the 
people in this administration is well de- 
served, 


Federal Aid to Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
deeply concerned about the educational 
crises which continues to face us in this 
country. We all know that the com- 


pletion of a school year is no more final 


than the formal ending of Congress, be- 
cause the problems go on. The need for 
Federal aid to education is not a dead 
issue because you know, as well as I do, 
that the urgent need for aid to our 
schools is still with us. 

It is still with us because almost noth- 
ing short of a miracle could pull us out 
of this situation. The facts of the case 
we all know. Nationwide surveys reveal 
that our schools are in desperate need 
of more teachers, more buildings, and 
money to finance them through this pe- 
riod. The statistics of elementary and 
secondary education point out to us the 
increased demand for school services and 
the decreases in qualified manpower and 


the purchasing power of our school dol- 


lars. 


During World War II the enrollment 
in schools declined slightly, many fully 
qualified teachers left the profession, 
school construction practically stopped, 
and financial support lagged. 

By 1947, however, constructive forces 
among all citizens began to move rapidly 
to remedy this wartime neglect and loss. 
The Council of State Governments pub- 
lished a very fine study in 1949 of our 48 
State school systems in an effort to assist 
the States in working out solutions of the 
problems which faced their respective 
school systems. 

A great deal has been done by citizens’ 
groups in local communities to alleviate 
our school problems, but to date the 
overall needs have not been completely 
relieved. In this year we still find that 
our school manpower is affected, as well 
as financial support, and school 
construction. Meanwhile enrollments 
steadily continue to increase, the pur- 
chasing power of the school dollar de- 


clines, and school administrators find 


that they are forced to employ many 
people to teach who do not meet the 
State requirements for certification. 
These conditions are in turn affected by 
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worldwide economic forces and unrest. 
In our present position of world leader- 
ship in the necessary struggle for na- 
tional security and for peace and free-' 
dom for all peoples everywhere, the ex- 
penditures of the Federal Government 
have increased by leaps and bounds, re- 
sulting in turn in tremendous increases 
in our Federal taxation. This combi- 
nation of heavy Federal expenditures 
for defense and foreign aid, together 
with lower purchasing power and higher 
local and State governmental costs pro- 
duces a general public reaction against 
any increase in local taxation for any 
purpose, no matter how essential. With 
this understandable reluctance to in- 
crease local and State taxes, it follows 
that any effort to meet the need for 
higher teachers’ salaries, new school 
construction, and recruitment in teacher 
education is seriously handicaped. 

Many of us in Congress are well aware 
of these existing conditions in our 
schools. Although it was limited aid, 
the 83d Congress recognized the respon- 
sibility of the Government for the im- 
pact caused by Federal activities upon 
the local educational agencies and en- 
acted some emergency legislation to pro- 
vide assistance to schools in federally 
affected areas. Under one of these laws 
the United States Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation was authorized to make contri- 
butions toward operating costs of the 
local schools overburdened with in- 
creased attendance, as the result of Fed- 
eral activities, and deprived of local reve- 
nues because of the tax-exempt status 
of Federal properties. 


A recent report of the United States 
Office of Education shows that Missouri 
was entitled to receive $809,113 for school 
operation and maintenance in our fed- 
erally affected areas. 

The other school-aid legislation passed 
by Congress provided for grants to the 
States for inventory surveys of their ex- 
isting school facilities and to determine 
the need for constructing additional 
school buildings. It also authorized 
financial assistance for school construc- 
tion in federally affected areas. Under 
this law, Public Law 815, Missouri had 
$2,971,661 reserved of the Federal funds 
for the construction of vital school con- 
struction projects in the fiscal year 1954. 

Although this legislation indicates the 
Federal Government's recognition of its 
responsibility for federally affected areas, 
you and I know perfectly well that it 
meets only to a very slight degree the 
pressing problems of our schools. 

I-am concerned that the Congress has 
not, up to this time, approved any con- 
structive measures for overall Federal 
aid to education because I earnestly be- 
lieve that it is of vital importance. It 
seems to me that the details and opposi- 
tion which have bogged it down are quite 
small, in comparison to the overall need 
for Federal aid to meet the emergency 
facing our school systems. 

We understand and can justify our ex- 
penditures for defense, social security, 
public health, veterans’ benefits, and 
many other vital programs. However, 
we must find the means and a way to 
convince people that our schools are of 
equal importance. 
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Our school systems have helped this 
Nation reach its peak of leadership 
today among the nations of the world. 
And to our loyal teachers we owe a 
great deal. For generations we have 
confidently placed our children in their 
hands. In recent years, in many cases, 
our teachers have accepted even more 
School responsibility in the guidance of 
our young people. More extracurricular 
activities have been added to our edu- 
cational systems and our teachers have 
graciously accepted this additional re- 
sponsibility. 

I cannot help feeling—and I hope 
others will realize it—that our teachers 
are our first line of defense. I am sure, 
in fact, that they always have been, 
but we have never talked about it 
enough. Our schoolteachers, who are 
so grossly underpaid, are the quiet force 
in this country that molds our most 
precious resource—our children. The 
full impact of the valuable service teach- 
ers give to the people of this country 
and its future, in a sense, ultimately 
guides the destiny of the free world. I 
earnestly hope, in the near future, that 
we can find a way to provide for our 
school systems the additional financial 
support which they so urgently need. 


Development of the Green River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN S. COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
I have prepared on the development of 
the Green River. ż 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE GREEN River 


At the end of the congressional session, I 
wish to express the appreciation of the peo- 
ple of Kentucky and particularly those of 
western Kentucky to the administration and 
the Congress for bringing at last to reality 
the plans and hopes for the development of 
the Green River which had been held for 
years. This year the Congress has enacted 
and the President has approved appropria- 
tions totaling $5.6 million for locks and dams 
1 and 2 on the Green River. This amount 
includes a regular appropriation of $4.8 mil- 
lion for the 1955 fiscal year and a supplemen- 
tal appropriation of $800,000 for fiscal year 
1954. Both these items were recommended 
by President Eisenhower in his budget mes- 
sage. In addition, we have obtained the en- 
actment of legislation which authorizes the 
expenditure of an additional $3.4 million for 
the dredging of the Green River. 

The Green River project is a new start 
made by this administration, and no ap- 
propriation had been previously approved for 
the modernization of its locks and dams, 
The existing structures are old and obsolete 
and not usable for present-day traffic. For 
example, it is interesting to note that lock 1 
was built in 1835 and has dimensions of 35 
by 139 feet. Lock 2 is only 36 by 114 feet, 

Modernization work will make modern 
river transportation accessible to the coal 
fields of western Kentucky. The high bene- 
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fit-cost ratio of this work (1.5 to 1) derives 
from the fact that coal can be shipped eco- 
nomically from the Green River Valley for 
use by the Tennessee Valley Authority and 
the Atomic Energy Commission. The AEC 
has stated that our atomic project at Ports- 
mouth will save 40 cents per ton on 1.78 mil- 
lion tons of coal from western Kentucky 
when the work is completed. 

Additional sayings of 30 cents per ton on 
about 3 million tons per year can be made 
by the TVA steam plants. Since both AEC 
and TVA are the property of the people of 
the United States, the savings will go di- 
rectly to the Government and to the people 
of the United States. 

In a very real sense, therefore, the funds 
which have been and will be appropriated 
for this work represent an investment of the 
United States Government which will rap- 
idly repay itself and begin piling up finan- 
cial dividends. The total Federal cost of 
this project is placed by the Corps of Engi- 
neers at $14,399,000. It will be repaid from 
these savings. In one instance alone, the 
Federal Government will make an annual 
saving of nearly $1 million when this work 
is completed. I refer, of course, to the re- 
duced cost of coal which is to be purchased 
for the generation of power for use by the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

Additional benefits in lowered cost of pri- 
vate and public transportation for the bene- 
fit of all the people of the region will in- 
crease the benefits to be derived from this 
construction beyond the saving from the 
transportation of coal alone. 

The real importance of the Green River 
project can be clearly recognized from the 
unusual efforts taken during the past year 
by both the legislative and executive 
branches of this administration to secure the 
appropriation of funds for the work to get 
underway. 

Before actual construction on a river proj- 
ect can begin, the work must be author- 
ized by the Congress, money must then be 
allocated by the Corps of Engineers to com- 
plete planning, and finally appropriations 
must be made by the Congress for actual 
construction. These steps sometimes take 
years, None of these steps had been taken 
before 1953. Every one of these necessary 
steps have been taken since January 1953 
by the administration of President Eisen- 
hower and the present Congress. 

1. Both the Senate Public Works Com- 
mittee and the House Public Works Com- 
mittee at the call of their chairman, Sen- 
ator Epwarp MARTIN, of Pennsylvania, and 
Congressman GEORGE DONDERO, of Michigan, 
took the unusual action in 1953 to recom- 
mend to the Department of the Army that 
the reconstruction work on Green River was 
justified under the act of 1909. Acting upon 
this recommendation, the Secretary of the 
Army, Hon. Robert Stevens, approved the 
project. It was the only such authorization 
made during 1953. 

2. At the very close of the session of Con- 
gress in 1953, the vital need for this project 
led the Senate Committee on Appropriations 
to urge the Corps of Engineers to allocate 
$100,000 to complete planning of the project 
so that construction could begin in 1954, 

Senator BRIDGES, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, and Senator KNow- 
LAND, chairman of the Subcommittee on Civil 
Functions, which considered the Green River 
project, spoke and gave their support on 
the Senate floor to the allocation of the 
$100,000 of planning funds. 

3. This year, despite the urgent necessity 
of the Bureau of the Budget and the Presi- 
dent to balance Government expenditures 
with receipts, President Elsenhower recom- 
mended that funds be included in the ap- 
Propriations bill for fiscal year 1955 to begin 
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these improvements on the Green River. 
The President also recommended a supple- 
mental appropriation of $800,000. for fiscal 
year 1954 so that work could begin at the 
earliest. possible time. As President Eisen- 
hower pointed out in his budget m 

to the Congress, the Green River project 
is one of those selected for speedy action 
to assure expeditious movement of traffic 
in existing harbors or waterways serving im- 
portant requirements of commerce or na- 
tional security. 

4. A toal sum of $5,600,000 was appro- 
priated this year by the Congress for the 
Green River improvement. It represents the 
14th largest appropriation for river improve- 
ment in the budget. 

Finally, {t is important to point out that 
the Green River appropriation has had dur- 
ing the past year the support of the major 
agencies of Government concerned with this 
question, including the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, the Department of the Army, the 
Bureau of the Budget, and, of course, the 
President of the United States. 

I am glad to have had a part in urging 
personally before every committee, before 
the Corps of Engineers, the Bureau of the 
Budget, and the President of the United 
States, the necessity for the authorization 
and appropriation of construction funds for 
the development of the Green River. 

Mr. President, I want to emphasize here 
that this project has had the long-time and 
enthusiastic and strong support of my col- 
league, Senator CLEMENTS. It has been a 
pleasure to work with him for the advance- 
ment of the Green River project. 

It has also had the long support of the 
Green River Valley Citizens League, Inc. 
Many people of the region have joined in the 
support of this league and all deserve great 
credit. I would like to mention particularly 
the names of their officers who have pursued 
this work with great energy. The present 
officers of the Green River Citizens League, 
Inc., are James R. Hines, president, Bowling 
Green; Albert P. Harding, executive vice pres- 
ident-secretary, Central City; J. Morton Wil- 
liams, treasurer, Beaver Dam; and C. A. Reis, 
honorary president, South Carrollton. The 
board of directors consists of the following 
persons: James R. Hines, Bowling Green; 
Albert P. Harding, Central City; J. Morton 
Williams, Beaver Dam; William C. Sumpter, 
Bowling Green; Fred E. Massey, Central City; 
R. A. Demunbrun, Brownsville; Dr. W. H. 
Washburn, Beaver Dam; John Q. Adams, 
Hartford; Homer Boyd, Rockport; I. G. Rey- 
nierson, Island; Landon Wills, Calhoun; 
Chester A. Hope, Drakesboro-Paradise; Ed- 
ward Delker, Owensboro; James Hays, Roch- 
ester; W. A. Moore, Morgantown; Col. Oren 
Coin, Livermore; J. E. Wood, Greenville; 
Ross Morton; Centertown; James J. Turner, 
Dundee; Byron Royster, Sebree; Harry Wheel- 
don, South Carrollton; and Harry Scott, 
Henderson. Some of those who gave their 
energies for their people have passed on. 

The beginning of this improvement, too 
long delayed, will mean the completion of the 
entire project. As the modernization of its 
navigation facilities are completed and the 
reservoir projects are begun (the Mining City 
Reservoir on Green River, Nolin Reservoir on 
Nolin River, No, 2 Barren Reservoir on Barren 
River, No. 2 Green Reservoir on Green River, 
and Rough River Reservoir on Rough River), 
a great industrial expansion in this area will 
inevitably result. Its certain result will be to 
increase the production of coal in the area 
and to supply work for its miners. Benefits 
will accrue to miners, farmers, businessmen, 
consumers and, Indeed, to all the people of 
the Green River Valley. I am glad that this 
great project has been started by President 
Eisenhower and the Congress and that its 
completion is assured, 
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Agricultural Price Support 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, during 
the debate on the recently adopted farm 
bill, it was quite apparent that there is 
considerable confusion about the atti- 
tude of the present administration on 
the price support prdgram. The ad- 
ministration made campaign promises 
that price supports would be retained 
at 90 percent of parity and hinted broad- 
ly that supports might be raised to 100 
percent of parity. Shortly after assum- 
ing office, this promise was abandoned 
and a great deal of publicity was given 
to a study of agricultural programs con- 
ducted under the supervision of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. We waited for 
more than a year for the results of the 
study and a concrete recommendation 
from the administration. Early this 
year, the President confirmed the state- 
ments of his Secretary of Agriculture 
which the latter had been making since 
assuming office, and announced the ad- 
ministration's sliding-scale price-sup- 
port program. 

During the past year, Mr. Speaker, the 
Secretary of Agriculture has had author- 
ity to adjust the basis of price supports 
for milk and butter-fat products and 
has known that quantities of stored com- 
modities were becoming unmanageable; 
nevertheless, few constructive steps have 
been taken to dispose of this surplus, 
although a number of ideas have been 
advanced. The present plan under the 
recently enacted farm bill for support of 
dairy products has not met with ap- 
proval of those dairymen in my district 
and I seriously question if it is a sound 
approach to the problem. 

I am flatly opposed to the sliding scale 
Program since I do not feel that it of- 
fers any sort of overall solution to our 
agricultural problems. I do not believe 
that the reduction of price support levels 
will discourage production to any, great 
degree. Many of the responsible agri- 
cultural leaders of Texas express the 
opinion that it may result in an actual 
increase in production. Their explana- 
tion is simple. They say that farmers 
have fixed expenses, such as cost of liv- 
ing, payment of taxes, production costs, 
and payments on equipment and land, 
which must be met. If the return per 
unit is reduced, it will force the farmer 
to produce more units at a smaller re- 
turn to meet his fixed expenses. The re- 
sult will be increased production. 

The administration has given a great 
deal of publicity to its year-long study 
of the agricultural problem. Unfortu- 
nately, it has used a broadside approach 
which does not take into account the 
peculiarities and problems of various 
types of agricultural commodities, ac- 
tually fits none. The problems relating 
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to price support of the basic commodi- gram does not guarantee the farmers a Report of Antidefamation League on 


ties and designated nonbasic commodi- 
ties are entirely different. It is doubt- 
ful that the 2 can be placed together 
in 1 program. I was hopeful that the 
administration would recognize the 
problem and come up with a new rec- 
ommendation designed to meet the pe- 
culiar problems confronted in various 
types of agricultural activities. The ad- 
ministration has failed to meet the prob- 
lem and offers a sliding scale price sup- 
port program which can have only one 
result loss of income to the farmer. 

Mr. Speaker, the economy of our 
country is based on three great activi- 
ties: business and industry, labor, and 
agriculture. Our country cannot be 
prosperous unless these three major 
groups prosper and share fairly in the 
Nation’s wealth. Contrary to popular 
belief, the industrial and business ac- 
tivities of the Nation are subsidized, pro- 
tected, and bolstered by a variety of 
Federal programs. A general tariff 
structure protects practically every 
manufacturer in the Nation. Retailers 
and wholesalers are protected in most 
States by fair trade acts. The Federal 
Government has virtually subsidized 
entire segments of. industry for many 
years, such as the airlines, merchant 
marine, and railroads. The oil and min- 
ing industries are greatly affected by the 
depletion allowance. Other great in- 
dustries, such as the publishing busi- 
ness and the highway transport indus- 
try. are dependent on facilities main- 
tained at the taxpayer’s expense. Dur- 
ing periods of emergency, when the Fed- 
eral Government has contracted with 
the great manufacturing concerns of the 
Nation for implements of war, it has 
guaranteed those concerns a profit and 
has encouraged expansion through the 
medium of tax concessions. In an effort 
to encourage expansion of industries 
necessary to the defense of the country, 
our Government has granted over $6 
billion in, tax concessions. Two billion 
eight hundred million dollars have been 
granted to the private power companies 
alone in tax concessions spread over the 
next 33 years. 

We have passed a framework of laws 
and established a series of programs 
aimed at strengthening the position of 
organized labor. The Federal Govern- 
ment has underwritten the social- 
security program. We have paid out 
hundreds of millions of dollars in the 
last 20 years for unemployment insur- 
ance. The rights of labor unions to 
bargain and strike are guaranteed by 
Federal law, with the result that wages 
for organized labor are at an all-time 
high. The laboring man is guaranteed a 
minimum wage of 75 cents an hour. 

It is obvious, therefore, that if the 
Government is to protect and subsidize 
industry and business activities and un- 
derwrite the position of labor, it can- 
not then neglect the third great segment 
of our economy the agriculture industry. 
The price-support program maintained 
by the Federal Government for the past 
20 years is nothing more than a mini- 
mum wage law for farmers. Contrary 
to popular belief, the price-support pro- 


profit. He continues to be subjected to 
the hazards of weather and insects. 
His production is not guaranteed. The 
price-support program only guarantees 
that if he is successful in producing a 
product, he will receive a certain mini- 
mum price for that product. 

There is widespread misunderstand- 
ing in the public mind as to the opera- 
tion and cost of the price-support pro- 
gram. The record shows that the price- 
support program has cost the taxpayers 
a little more than a billion dollars in the 
last 20 years. In return for the billion 
dollars, the Nation has developed a 
stable agricultural economy, maintained 
an orderly system of marketing, and 
developed a method for storing and 
handling surpluses which has proved to 
be a great asset in 2 great wars which 
we have fought during the last 20 years. 
We have also made great strides in con- 
serving our land. 

By June 30, 1953, we had lost only 
$20,720,931 on the basic agricultural 
commodities, corn, cotton, peanuts, rice, 
tobacco, and wheat. We had lost $707,- 
815,005 on the designated nonbasic com- 
modities, milk, and butterfat, honey, 
irish potatoes, tung oil and wool. Irish 
potatoes alone accounted for $478,097,- 
057 of the loss. The total loss on milk 
and butterfat products for the last 20 
years has been $136,524,896. 


Investors Diversified Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
prepared by me. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Faith in tomorrow, a willingness to invest 
in America’s future, is a pillar of our free 
enterprise system, This faith is a character- 
istic of Investors Diversified Services, now 
observing its 60th anniversary. It was 
founded on July 10, 1894, and today is one of 
the leading financial institutions of the 
world with assets of approximately $14 
billion. 

Investors Diversified Services has taken a 
leading role in building the resources, facili- 
ties, and services of the United States and 
Canada. The IDS, among other operations, 
is one of the principal mortgage financiers 
in the United States and has helped create 
hundreds of thousands of home and business 
buildings throughout the land. The invest- 
ments of IDS range from small first mort- 
gages on single family dwellings to multi- 
million dollar commitments in American 
industries from food products to trans- 
portation, 

We need not fear for the future of the 
private enterprise so long as there are such 
companies with vision, faith in the future 
and an understanding of the needs of a 
growing Nation in a changing world. 


Civil and Minority Rights in Western 
Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, in the 
spring of this year the Federal Republic 
of Germany invited an American human 
relations agency to make an investiga- 
tion of the status of civil and minority 
rights in Western Germany. The Anti- 
defamation League of B'nai B'rith, 
America’s oldest and largest Jewish 
service organization, undertook this 
task. The Adenauer government gave 
the ADL study team complete freedom 
to go wherever they wanted and to talk 
to whomever they wanted. 

The Antidefamation League group, 
in a balanced and comprehensive report, 
found that a number of heartening 
democratic developments had taken 
place in Germany since the destruction 
of the Nazi regime, but that at the same 
time dangerous old prejudices still linger 
beneath the surface. The full ADL re- 
port was delivered last month to our 
State Department and to the German 
delegation in this country. A press sum- 
mary of that report makes interesting 
and important reading, and for that 
reason I ask unanimous consent to have 
it printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

The Antidefamation League of B'nal 
B'rith, in an analytical report submitted to 
representatives of the Bonn Government 
here, expressed the belief that democratic 
growth in West Germany still is, 9 years 
after World War II. a formidable task of 
self-reeducation" for the German people, 

“Nor is it possible for outsiders to perform 
such a feat, as the occupation forces have 
learned,” the league reported. To help “re- 
store the faith of the free world in Germany,” 
it recommended a German-sponsored and 
executed program of mass education, sup- 
ported by substantial government funds, in 
which democratic purposes and concepts can 
penetrate the minds of a people who, the 
ADL said, still do not participate fully in 
public affairs and whose older generations 
are still burdened with an authoritarian tra- 
dition and the Hitler virus of anti-Semitism. 

The study found that anti-Semitism in 
Germany has gone underground. “Germany 
will avoid overt anti-Semitism for years to 
come, according to experts long on the scene, 
but the receptivity to anti-Semitism is there 
if any group that comes to power should 
want to exploit it.“ 

Copies of the ADL report, based on a study 
made at the invitation of the Adenauer 
government, were presented by an ADL dele- 
gation headed by Henry Edward Schultz, 
national chairman of the Antidefamation 
League, to Albrecht von Kessel, chargé 
d'affaires of the German mission in Wash- 
ington, and to Geoffrey Lewis, acting director 
of the United States State Department's Of- 
fice of German Affairs. 

The ADL delegation included the three- 
member study team which traveled through- 
out West Germany during March and April, 
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examining the attitudes of Germans toward 
civil rights and investigating conditions 
among the 25,000 Jews who remain or bave 
returned to Germany since the Hitler days. 
The study team was composed of Jacob 
Alson, chairman of the league’s committee 
on German affairs; Benjamin R. Epstein, 
the league's national director; and Nathan 
C. Belth, its public-relations directcr. All 
are from New York. 

The ADL representatives urged that the 
United States continue on the German scene 
and maintain its present program in West 
Germany as necessary to that nation's suc- 
cessful integration with Western Europe. 
They cited the study's finding that most 
Germans, though complaining that the occu- 
pation is irksome, nonetheless prefer that 
Americans remain for some time to come be- 
cause “our presence is comforting and we 
act as an agent that mitigates the distrust 
which the rest of Europe has for Germans.” 

Similarly, the report notes that German 
liberals, fearing the reestablishment of a 
national German army, take hope in the 
plan for a European Defense Community, in 
which German troops would be associated 
with the defensive armies of other European 
powers, as a means of eliminating the aggres- 
sive tradition of German militarism. 

Germans “find themselves being pushed 
into the world political arena at a rate faster 
than their political development at home 

ts them to do with safety,” the league's 
study declares. To those concerned with 
German democracy, it seems that just as the 
people are beginning to understand how 
their aggressive military tradition has caused 
so much trouble for Europe and the world, 
they are being told to forget it and to rearm. 
So they seek the best safeguards available 
and hope democratization can keep pace with 
militarization.” 

In total, the ADL study, a 15,000-word 
document, finds conditions in West Germany 
“marked by signs of hope.” 

“The negative factors present,” it declares, 
“come out of the past. We are not always 
able to free ourselves from the urge to look 
back over our shoulders.” 

On the positive side, the league cites the 
Bonn Government's efforts (1) to make some 
amends for the horrible crimes against Jews 
committed by the Nazis, (2) to curb suc- 
cessfully the neo-Nazi parties, and (3) to 
establish democratic governmental proce- 
dures. 

“It does not detract from these achieve- 
ments to say that in each of these areas there 
are problems that have not even begun to be 
solved and situations that will take years of 
earnest and continued effort to solve,” the 
league declares. 

The Germans themselves, perhaps, do not 
realize how great the reservoir of anti-Semit- 
ism is or can be, the study says. “The illu- 
sion that anti-Semitism has disappeared as 
a German phenomenon is helped along, for 
those who want to believe it, by the fact 
that there are no conspicuous tension areas 
where anti-Semitism can erupt. There are 
few contacts between Germans and Jews, and 
therefore, few opportunities for clashes. 
Even the refugee camps, focal points for 
trouble in recent years, have nearly all been 
closed." 

The 25,000 Jews currently in West Germany 
represent a community that threatens to die 
out within a generation, the report declares, 
It quotes statistics which show that the aver- 
age age is close to 60 years and that no more 
than 10 percent of the group are children or 
young people. It also discloses how the 
bombed-out synagogue in Frankfurt, rebuilt 
in modern style by the State of Hesse at a 
cost of 800,000 marks, is rarely used, lacking 
a decent-sized congregation. “It stands 
empty—the almost perfect synibol of Jewish 
life in Germany today, and of German-Jewish 
relationships,” says the league. “The old- 
age home is today the principal communal 
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institution in the Jewish community in 
Germany.” : 

The 3-man study team in its visits to 
8 major cities of West Germany, includ- 
ing Berlin, found that 9 years after Hitler, 
the traveler's impression is one of shock at 
the utter devastation which meets his eye; 
his second is one of amazement at the high 
degree of economic activity and the feverish 
efforts at rebuilding. But it is the third, and 
delayed, impression which really gives him a 
jolt. This comes after some days or even 
weeks. 

“The traveler finds he has met dozens of 
people—Germans, Americans, refugees from 
the East, liberals, conservatives, Protestants, 
Catholics, Jews, and even an unreconstructed 
Nazi or two. He has met people who are 
perplexed, depressed, resigned, feverishly 
active, thoughtful, or strictly on the make, 
but seldom a really contented man. 

“The returned liberal, talking bravely to 
keep up his courage, finds that he has re- 
turned to a spiritual desert; the people 
are suffering from a deep trauma and will 
not listen to him. The returning Jew finds 
himself tsolated—separated from the rest 
of the nation by a two-ply invisible wall; he 
has erected one himself, because he can- 
not forget what has happened and doesn't 
know which of the hands he shakes has the 
blood of his kin on it; the other has been 
erected by his neighbors to whom his 
mere presence is a subconscious reminder 
of their guilt and their shame. They'd 
rather he went away.” 

On the other hand, “those who are con- 
cerned with the creation of a democratic 
Germany—liberals, churchmen, important 
leaders in government—earnestly want a 
Jewish community to survive in Germany. 
They readily admit that, in a moral sense, 
a permanent Jewish community in Ger- 
many may be more important to Germans 
than to Jews * * * [because of] a feeling 
that something vital has gone out of German 
life with the loss of the Jewish community, 
that the moral fiber of the nation, so se- 
verely damaged during the Hitler years, can 
never be repaired without restoring the 
Jewish factor which had contributed so 
much to that moral fiber." 

It is the league's feeling that "Jews can 
never forget their tragic history under 
razism; Germans must not forget. The Jews 
in Germany in order to live at all, however, 
must be able to set that history aside and 
build their lives anew. Germans, on the 
other hand, in their daily acts and in their 
future development as a society, must give 
encouragement to those who suffered that 
the evils which the Nazis perpetuated will 
not happen again. It is the Germans who 
must extend the hand of friendship to Jews 
living in their midst—not with a flourish 
but in consistent acts of friendship and 
understanding that will restore the faith of 
Jews that they can once more live normal 
lives in that country.” 

In this respect, the league notes that 
while the Adenauer government is com- 
mitted to a policy of making restitution to 
Jews through the German-Israeli and the 
Jewish material claims agreements, through 
individual compensation and by restoring 
civil rights, the restitution program does 
not haye the popular support of the German 
people, 

The league also recommends that the 
federal indemnification law, which it says 
is not adequate, its implementation marked 
by delays, be improved so that “rapid and 
equitable completion of restitution and in- 
demnification matters can be an important 
contribution not only to justice but to the 
morale problems faced by Jews in Germany.” 

The ADL study team was encouraged by 
the fact that “neonazism and nazism as an 
organized political movement without sub- 
stantial financial aid or press support, or an 
effective press of its own, has not taken 
form or size.“ 
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“But in the matter of reeducation of 
Germany 50 as to eliminate anti-Semitic 
feeling and to instill democratic ideas, the 
Adenauer government is faced by a reluctant 
dragon, Those active in the field, in and 
out of government, are pessimistic about 
their ability to change the thoughts and 
behavior patters of the adult generations.” 

Thus, says the league, German democrats 
are concentrating on the nation’s youth and 
are “hard at work at the reconstruction of 
their educational institutions. It will take 
many years to make them completely effec- 
tive instruments of training for citizenship 
in a democratic Germany. 

“Among educational leaders there is a rec- 
ognition that the hidebound traditionalism 
of German schools is a stumbling block to 
the democratization of Germany. The re- 
mark that ‘democracy is always ordered in 
Germany after a lost war’ ruefully explains 
the major reason for the failure of the re- 
education efforts of the American occupation 
administration.” 

But now, the ADL observes, German edu- 
cators are showing “particular concern with 
the orientation of the teaching personnel 
and with the limited teaching materials 
suitable for citizenship training. It is un- 
doubtedly easier to solve the problem of cre- 
ating appropriate materials than that of re- 
training teachers. The latter is a massive 
end long-range task which can be accelerated 
by a broadened interchange of ideas and 
facilities with countries of the West. 

“An expanded foreign exchange program 
for German teachers can contribute greatly 
toward breaking the grip of the authori- 
tarian tradition in German schools.” 

An impressive development in postwar 
Germany, the report says, is “the effort of 
German citizens to organize civic, educa- 
tional, and other voluntary societies to stim- 
ulate participation in public affairs. How- 
ever, their task is so formidable that no great 
impact will be made unless such civic leader- 
ship and civic groups receive very substan- 
tial Government aid. 

“From an American viewpoint, such assist- 
ance to private groups may be a negation of 
the basic principle of voluntary association. 
But until the public in Germany has devel- 
oped a history of voluntary financial support 
for such groups, only ‘pump priming’ by a 
governmental agency can provide them with 
the means of eventual success and inde- 
pendence.” 


Soil, Water, and Our Survival 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord, I wish to include the following 
speech which I delivered on May 28 at 
Corsicana, Tex.: $ 


We human beings are suspended in three 
dimensional time—the past, the present, and 
the future. We are apt to disregard the past 
and we are very uncertain about the future. 
Only of the present are we sure—and I won- 
der if we are sure about the present. A mo- 
ment ago it was the future, and in another 
moment it will be the past. If the future 
is to be less uncertain, we must look into 
the past. 

We are living in what is undoubtedly the 
greatest Nation which has ever existed. But 
if you go back to history, Greece was just as 
great in her day, but she has passed on and 
only about 20 percent of her land can be 
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cultivated today. She has sorely needed help 
to feed her people. Then the Roman Em- 
pire—and what an empire she was. I have 
read that the Romans reached the point 
where they believed they were so perfect that 
if any member of their legislative body intro- 
duced a bill which failed to pass into law, 
there was one less Roman and a new mem- 
ber of that legislative body. The Roman 
Empire is no more. In studying history, it 
becomes more revealing if we can discover 
the causes which led to the decline or dis- 
appearance of once great nations. The death 
of a nation is Uke that of an individual, sel- 
dom due to one cause, But beginning with 
the breakdown of the near eastern civiliza- 
tion and on through history there is one fact 
which stands clear in the case of each nation 
which was great and passed on. Their land 
lost its productivity and their resources failed 
them. In many cases a cradle of civilization 
became a desert. 

I want to quote a statement made over 
2,000 years ago. The statement was made 
by Plato about Attica, a part of Greece at 
that time: 

“At that period, however, with which we 
are dealing, when Attica was still intact, what 
are now her mountains were lofty soil-clad 
hills, Her so-called shingle plains of the 
present day were full of rich soll and her 
mountains were heavily forested, a fact of 
which there are still visible traces. There are 
mountains in Attica which can keep noth- 
ing but bees, but which were clothed not so 
long ago with fine trees producing timber 
available for roofing the largest buildings, 
and roofs hewn from this timber are still in 
existence. There were also many lofty culti- 
vated trees. while the country produced 
boundless pasture for cattle. The annual 
supply of rainfall was not lost as it is at 
present, though being allowed to flow over 
the denuded surface into the sea, but was 
received by the country in all its abundance 
into her bosom, where she stored it in her 
impervious potters’ earth and so was able 
to discharge the drainage of the heights into 
the hollows in the form of springs and rivers” 
with an abundant volume and wide terri- 
torial distribution. The shrines that sur- 
vive to the present day on the sites of extinct 
water supplies are evidence for the correct- 
ness of my present hypothesis.” 

Now don't forget—this statement was 
written by Plato over 2,000 years ago. He 
recognized that forests, water supply, and 
fertile soils were very much related. He 
sensed that land illness would inevitably in- 
jure the country's welfare. 

Now if we go on to Italy and the Roman 
Empire, first it is interesting to note that 
according to historians the Romans had agri- 
cultural techniques as competent as any pro- 
duced during the Middle Ages, or even those 
of modern Europe 150 years ago. This fact 
should make us stop and think, today, that 
the failure of 2,000 years ago was not caused 
by inadequate knowledge, but by the fact 
that people would not apply that knowledge. 
Italy in her early days was famous for her 
wheat. She not only supplied her own peo- 
ple, but exported to Greece and to many 
other countries. But it was not long before 
they had hundreds of thousands of depleted, 
abandoned fields. There is no question that 
the failure of agricultural processes con- 
tributed to the disintegration of this nation. 

Now, if we can believe history, and in this 
case certainly we should, every great nation 
back through history has had a falling of 
agriculture as one of the reasons for its de- 
cline, When we study history and realize 
that every great nation from the near eastern 
civilizations on through Greece, Rome, and 
Spain, began to decline when their agricul- 
ture began to fall, it seems to me that this 
fact should give us cause to stop and think, 
We should stop and think of the relation- 
ship between people and the resources of 
the earth, 
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Man is becoming aware of the limits of 
the earth. We have today a great conflict 
between the East and the West and over and 
over it is stated that this is a struggle of 
ideologies. It is not only a battle for the 
minds of men, but for the resources of 
the earth—the inadequate resources, the re- 
sources of which there are fewer for each 
person the world over each day. Commu- 
nism has become the social and political 
manifestation of need or want. -Democracy 
flourishes best with people who have plenty 
to eat. 

Why the Communist push into Indochina 
today? There are a number of reasons, but 
the compelling reason is resources. All re- 
sources are derived from plant or animal 
life, whether they come from the land or 
the sea. Communists know they must have 
more minerals if they are to succeed in 
Asia and that is why they are concentrat- 
ing on the area of Indochina. If they suc- 
ceed in Indochina, other countries in that 
area will come next because of resources the 
Communists need. x 

We have considered the past, now let us 
try to analyze the situation as it is today. 
I suspect that many continually think of our 
surpluses. Butter, potatoes, and wheat are 
virtually running out our ears. I will deal 
with this before Iam through. While world 
food production has recovered from the 
World War II low on a per capita basis, this 
does not mean that the world is well fed, 
This means only that the world as a whole 
has made little or no improvement in food 
consumption in the last decade. There are 
many exceptions, of course, but the fact 
remains that there are about 1% billion 
people in the free world who exist on a diet 
of about one-half what our average diet is 
in this country today. 

A recent report of the United Nations Food 
and Agriculture Organization states that to- 
day only five countries in the world are capa- 
ble of producing more food than their own 
people need. These five countries are Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Canada, Argentina, and 
the United States. This report makes an- 
other interesting observation—that com- 
pared to an average of the years 1934-38 the 
world population has increased approxi- 
mately 12 percent, while the world food 
supply has increased 9 percent. This is an 
average for all countries and in many coun- 
tries the gap is much wider and is widening 
all the time. But let us take a look at the 
five countries which produce more food than 
is needed for their own people. 

First, Australia. Australia is a very in- 
teresting country from two aspects. Not too 
long ago Australia was almost in the same 
condition as we are today, with surpluses of 
agricultural products, and at that time was 
an important food-exporting country. The 
Government of Australia decided that in the 
postwar world there would be no food prob- 
lem other than to dispose of surpluses. They 
also decided that the quicker the farm popu- 
lation could be shifted to the city, the better. 
Australia followed a policy of industrializa- 
tion to such an extent that today Australia 
has more factory workers in relation to her 
population than we in the United States. 
Australia is almost the size of the United 
States and has a population of 8 million, 
which is approximately the population of 
New York City. It is predicted that by the 
end of the century, Australia will have 40 
million people. There were recent headlines 
in the papers of Australia which read— 
“Hunger Ahead?“ “Remember the Land 
Danger of Famine.” Some may call these 
scare headlines, but actually it is a fact. 
The other big problem in Australia is water, 
which is also a problem right here in Texas. 
In Australia, only 7½ percent, or 144 million 
of their 1,904 million acres, has the climate 
and the soils, suitable for crop and intensive 
livestock production. There are two lessons 
that we might learn from Australia. First 
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we should not forget agriculture while we are 
striving so hard for industry. The second 
lesson concerns the importance of water, of 
which we are becoming more conscious all 
the time. 

Next, let us take a look at New Zealand as 
& surplus food producing country of the 
world. New Zealand is about the size of the 
State of Colorado in land area. Because of 
its size you can see that it is not of any 
major importance as far as world food supply 
is concerned. 

Canada is a country of large potential. 
The expansion of economic activity is pro- 
ceeding with great rapidity. Since the 
beginning of World War II. its rate of eco- 
nomic development has exceeded that of the 
United States. Since the beginning of World 
War II. Canada has had a population in- 
crease of 21 percent and has increased its 
agricultural production 22 percent. 

Only about 10 percent of the land in 
Canada is suitable for cultivation. It is esti- 
mated that the maximum acreage in Canada 
would total 130 million acres, which for the 
sake of comparison is less than a third of 
the agricultural lands in the United States. 
Almost all agricultural land in Canada is 
handicapped by being subject to severe late 
frosts in spring and early frosts in the fall. 
In fact, there is frost in every month of the 
year in most of Canada. This frost boundary 
sharply limits the length of the growing 
season in Canada. Despite the fact that cli- 
mate is a stern master, regardless of the will 
of man, Canada is one of the world's most 
important agricultural producers today. 

The country next to be considered is Ar- 
gentina. Argentina and Australia followed 
exactly the same pattern as far as indus- 
trialization is concerned. It is interesting to 
note that Argentina has a dictator govern- 
ment and Australia is a democracy, but both 
followed the same road of running the coun- 
try at the expense of the farmer. I would 
warn the chamber of commerce of the cities— 
don’t forget your farmers. Not too many 
years ago, Argentina was one of the world’s 
greatest exporters of foodstuffs, but today 
her whole agricultural position has changed 
drastically for the worse. 

Austrailia and Argentina exemplify the 
strong trend throughout the world to over- 
emphasize industrial production at the ex- 
pense of agriculture. Argentina Is one of the 
most fertile regions of the earth. 

The Argentine pampas until recently pro- 
duced large surpluses of wheat, corn, flax- 
seed, fodder and more cattle than the meat- 
loving Argentine could consume. What are 
the causes of Argentina’s present plight? 
What is it that forced a nation accustomed 
to a diet of 200 pounds of meat per capita 
per year suddenly to institute a regime of 
meatiess days? The answer is very simple. 
The government of Argentina in order to 
carry out its program of industrialization, 
forgot its agriculture. Agricultural prod- 
ucts in Argentina were bought at cut throat 
prices, sold on the foreign markets to the 
highest bidder, and the profits were used by 
the government on vote-getting welfare 
plans. 

When all is said and done, there are actu- 
ally two nations which have a surplus of 
food, and ours is the really important one. 

What about our country? Should we con- 
cern ourselves with the numbers of people 
living in this country and the food and fiber 
they will need? 

First, let us talk a little about population, 
then agriculture, In the 1930's it was be- 
lieved that our population was about to 
reach a peak and would then either level off 
or decline. At that time, death rates and 
birth rates were almost the same and we had 
virtually stopped immigration. It was pre- 
dicted that by 1960 our population would 
reach 140 million and by 1980 it would be 
about 154 million, All of these ideas have 
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been discharged and three things have 
happened. Immigration has been permit- 
ted to increase drastically, there has been 
a decline in our death rate; and a rapid 
increase has taken place in our birth rate. 
The summary of the situation is that our 
population is increasing at the rate ot 
214 million people each year. The last esti- 
mate I was able to secure indicated that by 
the year 2000, we will have from 200 to 300 
million people in the United States. The 
first question we should ask ourselves is— 
can our farmlands produce sufficient food 
for this increase in our population? It is the 
opinion of the experts that within the next 
few years we will not go hungry, but they 
are not so sure about the year 1975—less than 
20 years from now. 

At the present time, our total cropland 
is, according to the Department of Agricul- 
ture, approximately 464 million acres. In the 
year 1974—F repeat within 20 years—it is 
predicted that we will need 577 million acres, 
or 113 million more than we have today, and 
70 million more than the Department of 
Agriculture believes possible through land 
development or reclamation. There are, of 
course, other factors, such as improved tech- 
niques, and it is estimated that this alone 
will be equivalent to production on 64 mil- 
lion acres. Factors on the other side will 
also be at work, and the chief one of these is 
soll erosion. Throughout our country we are 
losing the soil-erosion fight, In Iowa, one 
of our most productive States and one of the 
easiest to control, it is estimated that soil 
went downhill at the rate of 1 percent last 
year. It takes nature from 300 to 1,000 years 
to build back a single inch of topsoil, yet 
sometimes 1 rain or 1 dust storm will destroy 
that much topsoil in Texas. The Soll Con- 
servation Service has estimated that each day 
in the United States, as a result of erosion, 
we are losing 200 40-acre farms. In Wash- 
ington, D. C., I drive along the banks of the 
Potomac each day to work. The Potomac is 
almost always a muddy river and, although 
there are some 25 soll-conservation districts 
in the watershed, the Soll Conservation Sery- 
ice estimates that 514 million tons of soil 
will pass Washington going down the Poto- 
mac River this year. 

Another factor which is critical in our 
country Is water supply. In our country as 
a whole, last year 40 million people had cause 
to worry about water. During the past 50 
years, our per capita consumption of water 
has doubled—and since our population has 
doubled it is evident that our water needs 
have increased 4 times since 1900. Today, 
throughout the country, we average using 
1,200 gallons per person each day, In Texas, 
future increases in industrial and agricul- 
tural production will depend to a large ex- 
tent on the size of the assured water sup- 
plies. 

Out in west Texas, in the High Plains area, 
there has been an insufficient amount of 
surface water to be impounded and many 
wells have been sunk into the ground. In 
1936, there were approximately 300 wells. 
Now there are over 9,000. As a result of so 
many well being dug, in one country the 
water levels dropped 30 feet—in another 
county 19 feet. So even tremendous ground 
reservoirs are not limitless. 

The prediction of water needs for indus- 
trial use along the gulf coast are almost un- 
believable. During the war, industry was 
pumping water from wells beneath Texas 
City which were from 500 to 1,000 feet deep. 
By 1945, the amount of water used had in- 
creased 500 percent. The water level in some 
wells dropped as much as 165 feet below sea 
level and the salt water began to find its 
way in and the land surface dropped as much 
as 1½ feet. The big celanese plant at Bishop 
has had its troubles—the paper mill at Luf- 
kin. It all bolls down to the fact that we 
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need a national water policy as water will 
become more important each year for agri- 
c lture and for industry. 

To briefly summarize the whole situation, 
we must realize that the protection of our 
agricultural base is the first need of a na- 
tional defense program. By this I do not 
mean military defense, but the defense of 
values that make American life what it. is. 

We in America have used, in 40 years, more 
of the earth's riches than all people the world 
over have used in 4,000 years. Can we keep 
it up? Time passes on. Within 24 hours 
there will be 75,000 additional people on the 
earth to feed and clothe. 


Coal Miners Will Benefit Under Mutual 
Security Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
the House the fact that approximately 
$200 million of the foreign aid funds 
which we have voted this year are to be 
used to finance the shipment of coal 
from mines in the United States to 
foreign nations. It is expected that as a 
result of this program 10 million more 
tons of coal will be produced in this 
country during the present fiscal year 
than would have otherwise been possible. 

I represent one of the major coal pro- 
ducing areas in the State of Illinois. 
Conditions in this industry have been far 
from satisfactory. I am sure that fam- 
ilies who derive their livelihood from the 
mining of coal will find conditions better 
as a result of this program than would 
otherwise have been the case. 

It is my understanding that this pro- 
gram for sending coal to nations which it 
it in our interest to help is comparable in 
concept to the program for disposing of 
surplus agricultural commodities which 
is specifically provided for in the Mutual 
Security Act this year. Both programs 
are based on the proposition that we 
should send commodities which are 
excess to our own needs to foreign na- 
tions whenever we can rather than to 
send money to be spent wherever the 
recipient nation desires. I am sure we 
render them an important service and at 
the same time recognize the needs of our 
own people when we operate in this 
manner. 

In addition to the export plan other 
steps have been taken to bolster the coal 
industry. President Eisenhower has 
named a top-level Cabinet committee to 
make recommendations. 

This action marks another step the 
present administration is taking to im- 
prove the situation of the coal miners 
of the United States. But my chief ob- 
jective is to see that the coal industry 
does not have to meet unfair competi- 
tion from other competitive power-pro- 
ducing products, 
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Drought Conditions in Texas Sixth 
Congressional District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, as early 
as July 16, I began to receive indications 
from my congressional district that the 
future crop conditions were threatened 
by the continued drought and that cat- 
tlemen were already faced with a feed 
shortage. 

With continued requests for aid pour- 
ing in, I dispatched the following wire to 
the administrative officer of the Agri- 
culture Commodity Stabilization Service 
and the county committee chairmen of 
5 of the 8 counties in my district where 
it was most apparent that some sort of 
assistance would be needed: 

Receiving letters and wires from your 
county concerning possible designation as 
disaster area. If you concur suggest your 
county committee immediately send appli- 
cation to State drought committee, College 
Station, and contact Governor in Austin. 


In addition, Mr. Speaker, I sent the 
following wire to the county supervisors 
and county committeemen of the Farm- 
ers’ Home Administration following my 
conversation with the national drought 
committee at which time I was advised 
a personal representative of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture was to visit in Texas: 

Have received wires and letters from your 


county asking for relief on drought situation, 


Mr. Robert Ragains, Washington office, Farm- 
ers“ Home Administration, will be in Ham- 
ilton, Tex., July 26. Suggest you attend 
meeting. 


In a concerted effort to learn of the 
situation as it really existed, and to be 
in a better position to assist the farmers 
and ranchers in my district, under date 
of July 27 I wrote to the president of 
each bank in the Sixth District the fol- 
lowing letter of request for information: 

I have been receiving considerable mail 
from farmers and farm groups describing the 
extent of drought conditions In the Sixth 
District, and requesting emergency drought 
relief. 

As you know, the Department of Agri- 
culture can designate a drought area as 
eligible for emergency relief and farmers and 
ranchers in the area become entitled to pur- 
chase livestock feed at a reduced price and 
obtain emergency loans. It would be most 
helpful to me in evaluating the situation if I 
could receive advice from you as to condi- 
tions in your own arca. I would like very 
much to have information about general 
crop and livestock conditions and an opinion 
as to the seriousness of the situation. 

Your cooperation will be most helpful in 
assisting me to chart a course of action most 
suitable to the needs of our district. 

Sincerely yours, 
OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Congressman. 

This request brought back much need- 
ed information which was of great help 
to me in preparing requests to both the 
State and national drought committees. 
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Samples of the type reply received ap- 
pear in order: 
Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Teacue: This is the 21st day of 
temperatures from 100 to 112 and this day is 
hitting the top. At a meeting of workers of 
the various agencies Friday afternoon the 
information from their records were that our 
last rain, and that was spotted in this county, 
was May 14. The drought along with the ex- 
treme heat has burned up pastures and se- 
verely reduced grain crops. Now, it is felt 
that if we do not receive a rain during this 
month, cotton will be very, very short. It is 
burning and many small bolls are prema- 
turely opening. 

All of us surely appreciate your interest 
as manifested in your telegrams. I am en- 
closing clipping from the Daily Sun which 
refiects the efforts by all agency workers. We 
are to follow this with a meeting Wednesday 
morning to follow up our efforts in a formal 
way. 

Many thanks and with continued best 
wishes for you and yours, I beg to remain, 

Sincerely. 

P. S.— We hope to contact Mr. Ragan. 


Hon. OLIN TEAGUE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington D. C.: 

Need your help in getting Leon County 
drought relief so livestock men can get pro- 
tein concentrate or grain and hay. Only 
9.07 inches of rain this year compared to 
22.49 inches, Supplemental feeding or mar- 
keting cattle only solution, 

Have sent petition to ASC headquarters 
with 90 farmers’ and ranchers’ signatures. 
Must have relief. 


Jux 30, 1954. 
Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Tron: Thank you for your letter about 
drought conditions in your district. I am 
glad to give you the most accurate picture 
that I can of the situation and hope it will 
be of some help to you. 

My personal opinion is that Leon County 
fs in worse shape than at any time within my 
memory. The cotton crop is short, no silage 
to speak of was harvested, and drought cut 
the corn and pea crops alarmingly. As for 
the ranchers, I do not see how they can meet 
their obligations. There is no grass now, and 
several good rains will be needed to do any 
good. Some stockmen are feeding now, while 
others have sold or are getting ready to sell 
because cows and calves are losing weight 
every day. An inch of rain that fell today 
isn't enough to give much relief, with the 
pastures in the shape they are in, and, of 
course, it is too late to help crops. 

Iam sorry the picture is such a gloomy one, 
but it is really a serious situation. It is en- 
couraging to know that you are interested 
in the condition and needs of the district. 
If there is any further information I can give 
you, please let me know. 

Sincerely. 

JuLy 29, 1954. 
Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Teacue: Answering your letter of 
date July 27 with reference to the extreme 
drought throughout this area, I beg to advise 
I think our county is entirely eligible for 
emergency relief and the farmers and ranch- 
ers in this area are entitled to purchase live- 
stock feed at a reduced price and obtain 
emergency loans. 

The grass on our ranges and pastures is 
burning up very rapidly and in a number 
of places stock water is getting very scarce. 
We have not had any rain to amount to any- 
thing since about the middle of May and, 
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with the extreme heat we are experiencing at 
this time, the grass is burning very fast. We 
shall appreciate your assistance in ge 

our county placed on the emergency drought- 
relief program. 

Thanking you for writing me, and with 
best wishes, I am, 

‘Sincerely yours. 

JULY 28, 1954. 
Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear OLIN: In reply to your letter of the 
27th, the Thornton-Kosse-Groesbeck area 
and all other surrounding towns, have no 
prospect for cotton crop. Grass is burned 
up and unless farmers feed cattle now, I 
predict a tremendous loss due to starvation. 
I have never seen conditions as serious, and 
if it does not rain in the next few days, 
do not know how farmers will get financed 
next year. 

Unless farmers are helped by rain or by 
Government aid, many farmers will be out 
of business next year. 

JuLy 29, 1954. 
Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Congressman, Sixth District of Texas, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Teague: In response to your 
letter of July 27, in regard to drought con- 
ditions in this area will say that it ap- 
pears to me that it is worse than last 
year. Our pastures haye burned up on ac- 
count of the lack of moisture. The alfalfa 
fields look like they are dead to me. 

Your help in this district will certainly 
be appreciated by our people. 

JuLy 29, 1954. 
Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Congressman, Sizth District of Texas, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN; Your letter dated July 
27, 1954, and addressed to president of our 
bank, has been handed to me with a request 
that I make reply. 

You ask to know about the drought and 
the extent of its damage. Well, it’s very 
bad and getting worse as the days go by. 
Our cotton crop is maturing and burning 
every day, we have had no rain during the 
month of July and only 40 of an inch 
during June. 

Some of the very early corn will make a 
little, and there is a small amount of hay 
and alfalfa being saved. 

I have talked with several farmers and 
they seem to think Robertson County should 
be designated as in the drought area and 
that the farmers and stockmen should be 
able to buy hay and obtain emergency relief 
loans, į 

My opinion is that if we do not receive 
rain within the next week or 10 days, many 
of our small cattlemen will be forced to 
dispose of their herd, as they will not be 
able to purchase feed during the winter. 

I hope the above will be of some help 
to you in charting your course of action. 

With personal good wishes, I am, 

Yours very truly. 

Jury 29, 1954. 
Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Congressman, House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Teacur: Your letter of the 27th 
instant with reference to drought conditions 
in this area received and carefully noted. 

I have personally discussed the drought, 
conditions of cattle ranges, and general crop 
conditions in this section with cattlemen, 
farmers, and businessmen in order to at- 
tempt to obtain a survey of this section. 

Grasshoppers were very numerous during 
the spring and summer of this year, and still 
exist in large numbers. They have destroyed 
considerable vegetation and grasses before 
the seriousness of the drought began. 
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At the present time range conditions are 
bad in certain sections of our trade area, 
while in others rains have occurred that were 
limited to a small area, that have made con- 
ditions fairly normal in those sections, 
which, however, are small compared to the 
general area. The corn crop is possibly 50 
percent of normal, while cotton has deteri- 
orated badly on the black and mixed lands, 
and shows small chance for much production 
unless rains occur at an early date. I have 
been advised that hay is difficult to purchase 
locally, and the necessity of feeding cattle 
exists at this time in part of this section. 

As to emergency loans, I do not believe 
that in our particular area these are neces- 
sary now, but should there be no rain loans 
of this type might be essential at a later date. 

Thanking you for your inquiry, and with 
kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours. 

JuLy 29, 1954, 
Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Congressman From Texas, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mn. Teacue: This is in reply to your 
letter of the 27th addressed to my father, and 
I am taking the liberty of answering it be- 
cause he is ill. 

Robertson County, and I am sure most of 
the other counties in your district, are suf- 
fering a severe drought. Farmers and ranch- 
ers tell us that they are feeding their cattle 
because there is not enough good grass in 
their pastures to carry them. Also livestock 
feed that can be located is priced in excess 
of their financial ability or credit rating to 
purchase it. With our farmers complaining 
about the drought and the feed situation, as 
well as their cattle losing weight because of 
insufficient feed, there is no doubt in our 
minds that Robertson County should be de- 
clared an emergency and being eligible for 
USDA drought relief. 

Your interest in this matter is greatly ap- 
preciated, and we feel sure you will take the 
necessary steps to help our cattlemen secure 
hay and other feed during this drought. 

Sincerely yours. 

Jux 29, 1954. 
Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar CONGRESSMAN TEAGUE: Replying to 
your letter of July 26, general crop and live- 
stock conditions in Ellis County are deteri- 
orating rapidly due to the lack of rain. The 
following comparative figures for 1954 and 
1953 will speak for themselves: 


July to date—only a trace. 

The early grain such as wheat and maize 
made a fair crop, but the late grain will 
probably be a fallure. Cotton, the cash crop, 
is hardly knee high and blooming in the top, 
The continued dry and hot weather is seri- 
ously retarding the growth of the cotton 
plants and if there is no rain within the 
next 10 days or 2 weeks at the most, the crop 
will be extremely short. 
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Many of the farmers are having to sell 
their livestock due to lack of feed and no 
water. Prices are already depressed and are 
being further d as the hot weather 
continues, forcing still more farmers to liq- 
uidate. Pastures are burned up and gone. 
This affects the dairyman even more than the 
cattleman, 

I think that the farmers and livestock 
people of this county are entitled to emer- 
gency drought relief. Rest assured that this 
bank is most sympathetic with our farm 
and livestock customers and is cooperating 
to the maximum degree possible under Fed- 
eral banking regulations. In other words, 
we are riding with our customers in these 
trying times. 

I certainly hope that you will be able 
to give our people equal treatment to people 
elsewhere suffering the same drought condi- 
tions. 

Sincerely yours. 


Jury 30, 1954. 
Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Congressman, Sixth District, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran OLIN: I have your letter of the 26th 
with reference to the drought conditions in 
this vicinity of Ellis County. 

As your letters will reflect, we have had 
more than 23 days of extreme hot weather 
and unless we get some rain immediately, 
we will be in the worst condition than any 
in many years. If we get rain, we 
will only make a very short crop. 

It seems to me what this vicinity will 
need will be some form of emergency loans 
to farmers who will not be able to finance 


course we are going to try to take care of 
every account that we have and will go the 
Mmit with them; however, I do feel that we 
will have a good number that will either 
have to sell out or get a longer term of loan 
than can be arranged with local banks. 
The feed and hay arrangement will help 
but believe that the emergency loans will 
do the most actual good here. I certainly 


feel that Ellis County should be included 


in the drought area. 

Thanking you for your good work for our 
district and assuring you of my help in any 
matter in which I may cooperate with you 
or your staff. 

With sincerest best wishes, I am, 

Yours truly. 

Jury 27, 1954. 
Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Your letter of inquiry as to the 
drought condition in this area has just been 
received. Iam a native of Ellis County, and 
to my knowledge there has not been a worse 
situation confronting this section in the past 
30 years, Our rainfall, as you know, has 
been deficient for the past several years, and 
there has been no rain of any consequence 
for the past 60 days, and this is the 22d 
successive day of maximum temperatures of 
over 100°. 

I would estimate the hay crop, including 
Johnson grass and native meadows, at 25 
percent of normal, and without moisture in 
the next 10 days there will be no second cut- 
tings. The corn crop is very short. Some 
early maize produced a fair yield, 1,500 
pounds or more per acre, but the late planted 
maize is almost a complete failure. The 
pastures are completely burned up and I 
doubt if rain at this time would improve 
them enough to give much grazing before 
winter. The cotton crop is deteriorating 
rapidly. and looks like 4 to 10 acres to the 
bale. A good rain by August 1 would still 
give ample time to produce a normal crop of 
cotton. 

It seems to me that the stockmen need 
relief in the marketing of their cattle more 
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than they need reduced prices on feed. Most 
of the cattle are going to be forced to market 
within the next 30 days. I see no incentive 
in buying feed to carry cattle through the 
winter, regardless of its price, when the cattle 
will not sell for the cost of the feed when 
they do go to market. 

The facts given describe the situation as 
I see it, and I trust they may be of some 
assistance to you in arriving at the actual 
conditions prevailing in our district. 

Sincerely yours. 

Jury 26, 1954. 
The Honorable OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D, C. 

Drar OLIN: Mr. came in and talked 
to me a few minutes ago about the drought 
situation in Elis County. It has been 3 
weeks or longer that the temperature has 
been 100° and a large part of the time it 
has been 105° and 108°. We haven't had a 
rain in about 3 months. 

As a whole, our oat crop was short and this 
hot July weather has ruined the corn crop 
and if we don't get an extremely large rain 
on the cotton within the next week or 10 
days, I don't think we can possibly mave 
over half a crop, and a sorry crop of cotton 
on the reduced acreage we have in this 
county, will place some farmers in an awfully 
bad circumstance, Pasture in practically all 
the county have burned brown and all the 
farms that have cattle have been feeding 
them for about a month. A good rain, if it 
comes immediately, would change our pic- 
ture some but if it Is longer than a week or 
10 days it would not help much. 

I will write you a letter in about a week or 
10 days and give you a more accurate picture 
of Ellis County. Thanking you for past 
favors, I remain, 

Respectfully yours. 


JuLy 29, 1954. 
Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. TeaGue: I appreciate your letter 
of July 27th, asking about drought condi- 
tions in our locality. 

We have a record drought here, according 
to the oldtimers the driest on record. Our 
shallow wells are all dry. We do not have 
any feed here and have not made any in 4 
years. We do need relief here if any one 
does. Most farmers and ranchers have sold 
below their normal stock herd because of dry 
weather, Our cotton crop this year looks 
very bad, looks like 6 to 10 acres to the bale. 

People in this community are in need of 
this relief and would appreciate very much 
if they could get some relief with cheap feed 
for livestock. 

Sincerely yours. 

Jury 30, 1954. 
Representative OLIN TEAGUE: 

The board of directors and officers of the 
Ellis County Farm Bureau in a special ses- 
sion Thursday night in Waxahachie resolved 
to urgently request you to do all in your 
power to influence the inclusion of Ellis 
County in the Federal disaster relief area. 
The rainfall here has been only , of normal 
so far this year. Present feed supplies are 
dwindling at an alarming rate. A l- or Z- 
inch rain will not alleviate this condition. 
This organization of 1,560 farm families in 
Ells County urgently request your imme- 
diate attention to this matter. 

Respectfully yours. 


JuLy 29, 1954. 
Mr. OLIN TEAGUE, 
Teras Congressman, 
X Washington, D. C. 
Dran ConcressmMan: This is the worse 
drought that this county has experienced 
in the past 50 years. The stock farmers are 
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on full feed for cattle in part of the county 
and on half feed in other parts. Hay is not 
to be had—and too late even though we had 
rain to make a hay crop. Many farmers are 
placing their cattle on the market due to 
shortage of feed. One farmer remarked that 
it doesn't make sense to feed a $50 cow on 
75-cent hay for the next 8 months. 

If we do not get a good rain by the end of 
the first week in August, we should definitely 
be placed in the distressed area, 

Yours very truly. 

Jury 28, 1954. 
Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Congressman, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Replying to your letter in regard to the 
drought condition in our community, it is 
the worst drought that we have had in the 
past 25 years. Our people will have to have 
some outside help if the conditions do not 
change in the near future, 

Sincerely yours. 

JuLy 28, 1954. 
Hon. OLIN TEAGUE, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. TEAGUE: This acknowledges 
your letter of the 26th, and I was glad to 
receive it because on this proposition of 
having Hill County declared in the emer- 
gency drought district. I have been on the 
fence heretofore; but it looks like I am going 
to have to fall off on the side of those favor- 
ing putting Hill County in the drought re- 
lief district. 

It is needless to say that we have cer- 
tain pepole who will suffer greatly if condi- 
tions continue as they are, and will lose 
their foundation stock and probably every- 
thing else they have unless conditions 
change. Up to this time our conditions have 
been fairly favorable and I have always been 
optimistic, but certain things could happen 
in a short while that would turn it around 
completely. 

Right now I am willing to join those in 
favor of having Hul County placed in posi- 
tion to get emergency drought relief when 
and if conditions continue as they are and 
it becomes necessary to have some help in 
the reduction of the price for their herds. 

With kind personal regards. 

Yours very respectfully. 


Jury 30, 1954. 
Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, - 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Thank you for your letter re- 
garding drought conditions in our section, 

It appears that the situation is even more 
serious than when this section was previ- 
ously declared to be in a drought relief urea. 
This is a community which normally raises 
large quantities of hay—i. e. enough for Its 
own cattle and enough to sell for a cash 
crop. This year we have numbers of cattle 
owners who will not raise enough for their 
own use and some will be 75 percent short 
of this. On my own farms I have 50 acres 
devoted to hay crops. I expect to bale about 
10 percent of normal, 

In my opinion, if nothing is done, fully 
50 percent of the cattle from our community 
will have to go to market within the next 
60 days, and, it is questionable whether or 
not complete dispersals of local beef-type 
herds of cattle would not be wise. 

Yours very truly. 


JuLy 29, 1954. 
Hon, OLIN TEAGUE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN TEAGUE: It seems as if 
the drought we are experiencing is the most 
severe we have bad In several years. 

The oat, corn, and hay crops are practically 
complete failures, Pasture land and ranges 
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are in very poor condition and an abundant 
supply of moisture, which we have not re- 
ceived, will not benefit them this year. Cot- 
ton is deteriorating fast and the crop will 
be extremely short unless we receive ample 
rainfall within the next 2 weeks. 

It is my candid opinion that emergency 
drought relief is essential for this territory 
if ranchers hope to keep their foundation 
herds and some farmers obtain the necessary 
funds to make a crop. 

Sincerely yours. 

JULY 28, 1954. 
Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Sizth District of Texas, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Teague: In response to your let- 
ter of July 26 will say that the present agri- 
cuitural prospects in this area are not at all 
encouraging. 

After receiving your letter I contacted one 
of the outstanding farmers of the community 
and he is of the opinion that this area 
should be designated as eligible for emer- 
gency relief for farmers and stockmen to pur- 
chase feed at reduced prices. 

At the present time our section is sufer- 
img from the most severe drought in the 
memory of many older people. The oat crop 
‘was a near failure and other small grain is in 
about the same category. Unless rain falls 
in a sufficient amount within the next few 
days the cotton crop will be the shortest in 
the history of this county. Pastures are as 
dry as in midwinter and many of the stock- 
men are disposing of their herds due to the 
lack of grass and water. 

Until the present time a majority of the 
people have not been in favor of asking for 
any emergency relief for this area but con- 
ditions are now different. The people of our 
section are very Righ-class citizens and are 
not asking for a gift but would appreciate 
being placed in a position to carry on their 
operations by being in a position to purchase 
feed at a price they could pay. 

Yours very truly. 

JULY 23, 1954. 
Congressman OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear ConcressMan Teague: The anxiety of 
farmers and farm groups in the Sixth Dis- 
trict over drought conditions in this dis- 
tract is certainly very substantial. 

The continuing lack of molsture this sum- 
mer has dried up pastures and farmlands 
to such an extent that most farmers and 
cattlemen in this district face a very critical 
situation. The very slim prospect for a good 
crop year dwindles more each day. It is a 
certainty that Hvyestock owners will have to 
purchase feed for most of the fall months 
as well as for winter and spring. 

At present feed prices the forced purchase 
of the needed feed to tide livestock owners 
over until next year practically forces them 
to take a substantial setback unless some 
sort of emergency relief can be appropriated. 

With the urgency of this predicament in 
mind, I feel sure that your experience in 
these matters will come to the front in re- 
eving the distress so prevalent at this time. 

Sincerely yours. 

JULY 28, 1954. 
Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mn. Tracur: I received your inquiry 
about the drought conditions in the area 
that our bank represents and I can say that 
the situation is very serious. We have dairy, 
cattle, and general farmers in our area. 

We have made a complete fallure of feed 
crops such as corn, hay, grain sorghum, and 
our cotton will be the shortest crop that 
I remember unless we receive rain soon, and 
then it would be cut to a short crop, 
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Due to the long period that cattle will 
have to be fed, I do not think that the farm- 
ers, ranchers, and dairy farmers will be 
financially able to pay a high price for feed 
unless they receive emergency drought relief. 

I can recommend to you to place our area 
under the drought relief program. 

Yours very truly. 

JuL 28, 1954. 
Hon, OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Congressman, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Ma. TEAGUE: We have your letter of 
July 26, regarding the drought situation in 
our county. 

Mr. Trauux, the condition in our county 
is just about as bad as it could possibly be. 
Our pastures are dried up and the cattlemen 
are without feed, as well as water. We 
have had about as hot weather in the past, 
but this is the driest we have ever had, at 
least, since I have been in the bank which 
has been 47 years. 

We think our farmers and ranchers will 
need and are entitled to all the drought as- 
sistance the Government can provide. 

Sincerely yours. 

JULY 26, 1954. 
Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Congressman, Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN TEAGUE: We certainly 
appreciate your special interest in Hill Coun- 
ty farmers during this drought situation. 
Our condition is more serious than at any 
time since this county was first declared a 
disaster area. The major portion of Hill 
County has received 5 to 6 inches of moisture 
this year. Native and supplemental pastures, 
hay and grain crops have failed or have pro- 
duced very little. Cotton will have to re- 
ceive ample moisture soon to produce near 
normal. 

Iam attaching a copy of the recommenda- 
tion made by the Hill County mobilization 
committee that Hill County be placed in a 
drought disaster area under Public Law 
875. 

We believe the necessary steps have been 
taken to get Hill County designated. We 
shall appreciate all you can do toward that 
end. 


This letter is to answer your telegrams to 
and to me, also, to again thank 
you for your interest and help. 

Sincerely yours. 


JULY 23, 1954. 
To: State Mobilization Committee, College 

Station, Tex. 

From: Hill County Mobilization Committee, 

Hillsboro, Tex. 

Subject: Drought relief. 

As a result of personal observations made 
by members of the Hill County Mobilization 
Committee, and requests made by farmers, 
ranchers, and dairymen, the mobilization 
committee felt that it was in order to grant 
to a group of farmers, ranchers, and dairy- 
men a hearing to study the effect of the con- 
tinuous drought in this area. 

At the hearing testimonials from more 
than 40 farmers, ranchers, and dairymen em- 
phasized the following: 

1. Grass on pasture and rangeland is de- 
pleted. 

2. Feed reserves are running extremely low. 

3. Supplemental pastures are grazed down. 

4. Subsoil and topsoil moisture is gone 
due to the very scant rainfall this year. 

5. No prospects in sight for the production 
of forage this summer and fall. 


cows in order to feed the balance of the 
herd, and 

7. Under normal rainfall conditions it will 
take at least 3 years to get pastures back to 
normal production. 
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We, the Mobilization Committee of Hill 
County, recommend that Hill County be 
placed in a drought-disaster area and that 
farmers, ranchers, and dairymen be allowed 
to receive the maximum benefits provided by 
Public Law 875. 

JULY 29, 1954. 
Mr. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Congressman Sizth District, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mn. Teacue: We appreciate very much 
your concern for the farmers of our area, 
and in general we think we have the most 
serve drought of all time. 

As you probably know the drought started 
much earlier and the effect is that where we 
usually make a feed crop before dry weather 
sets in there will be very few farmers that 
will make any feed at all. 

The cotton acres were drastically cut in 
our section this year and due to dry weather 
there are a lot of acres with very poor stand 
and some farmers were unable to get part of 
their cotton up at all. 

The cotton doesn't have enough stalk to 
make more than 50 percent of a crop even 
though we could get moisture now. We are 
out of grass and cattle are losing a lot of 
weight, also water has played out in a lot 
of cases. 

We dont hesitate to say it is the most 
severe drought that we have ever known. 

We think that if something could be done 
so the farmer and cattleman could get help 
that it would be for the benefit of the coun- 
try in general. 

Hoping this to be the information which 
you seek and praying that something can be 
done. 

Very truly yours. 

JULY 29, 1954. 
Hon. OLrN E. TEAGUE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN TEAGUE: In reply to 
your letter of July 27, asking for informa- 
tion in regard to the seriousness of the 
drought situation, all we can say is that it 
is very critical. 

We have gone for over a 2-month period 

without any rain, causing s grain and hay 
crop failure with the pastures burned to a 
crisp. 
In view of the above we are going to ask 
that Freestone County be designated as a 
drought area in order that our farmers and 
ranchers be eligible for emergency rellef un- 
der the Government program. 

Sincerely yours. 

JuLy 29, 1954. 
Mr. OLIN TEAGUE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN. Tracus: We are in re- 
ceipt of your letter of the 26th regarding 
drought conditions in our area and surround- 
ing territory. 

Most all of our cattlemen and farmers are 
out of grass; I would say that 90 percent of 
them are out of grazing or limited seriously 
in relation to normal conditions for this sen- 
son of the year. Very littie hay has been 
made, and in our immediate area we at pres- 
ent have very poor promise of making a 
cotton crop and getting the use of the seed 
and their byproducts. I have talked with 
several of our leading cattlemen and farmers 
this week, and they seem to think that our 
local condition is worse than at any time 
within the past 4 or 5 years. If we could get 
good rains within a few days, we still could 
increase our cotton production and improve 
our pastures. But we are very short on 
grass, hay, proteins, and even water in a lot 
of farms and pastures. 

Sincerely yours. 
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JuLy 28, 1954. 
Ourmn E. TEAGUE, 
Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Committee voted yesterday to request Free- 
stone County be placed in disaster area. Let- 
ters to State committee and Governor, 

JuLy-28, 1954. 
Hon. OLrN E. TEAGUE, 
House Office Building: 

Yours of 26th received. Crop conditions 
25 percent normal; pasture and livestock less. 
Situation serious, Letter in detall to follow. 

Jury 28, 1954. 
Mr. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Draa CONGRESSMAN TEAGUE: On account of 
the drought In this area, it is my belief that 
this area in Navarro County should be eligi- 
ble for emergency drought relief. 

We have lost our feed crops; and If we do 
not get a rain in a very short time, there will 
be very little cotton made. 

The cattle in this area are suffering from 
the drought and will have to be sold unless 
our farmers can get relief. 

Sincerely yours, 


Mr. Speaker, following the receipt of 
these replies, I had them photostated 
and forwarded them together with a 
personal request for designation of seven 
counties in my district to be named dis- 
aster areas. Following is the letter of 
transmittal to the national and State 
drouth committees which I mailed on 
August 5: 


Mr. KENNETH Scorr, 
National Drought Disaster Committee, 
Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mx. Scorr: For the past 3 or 4 weeks 
I have been receiving letters concerning the 
drought situation in my district. I do not 
know which counties have requested that 
they be designated as a drought-disaster 
area. I do know that a number of the coun- 
ties have made this request. 

As a result of the letters from individual 
farmers and agricultural people in every 
county, I wrote a letter to each banker of 
my district that I knew was interested and 
had knowledge of the agricultural situation, 
and I am enclosing the letters I received in 
answer from Ellis County, Freestone County, 
Hill County, Leon County, Limestone 
County, Navarro County, and Robertson 
County. At this date I have not received 
a reply from Brazos County. To further 
point out the severity of the situation, I 
am enclosing extract of a letter from an 
individual who would have knowledge of 
conditions in Limestone County. 

A year ago when these same counties were 
being considered, I wrote the bankers and 
their replies were considerably different. I 
believe these letters from the bankers to be 
very accurate and I want to urge your com- 
mittee to give careful consideration to de- 
claring these counties drought-disaster 
areas. 

Sincerely, 


Avcust 5, 1954. 


OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Congressman. 


Avucust 5, 1954. 
STATE DROUGHT COMMITTEE, STATE or TEXAS, 
College Station, Tez. 

Dear Sms: For the past 3 or 4 weeks I have 
been receiving letters concerning the drought 
situation in my district. I do not know 
which counties have requested that they be 
designated as a drought disaster area. I do 
know that a number of the counties have 
made this request. 
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As a result of letters from individual farm- 
ers and agricultural people in every county, 
I wrote a letter to each banker of my dis- 
trict that I knew was interested and had 
knowledge of the agricultural situation, and 
I am enclosing photostatic copies of answers 
received to my letter from Ellis County, Free- 
stone County, Hill County, Leon County, 
Limestone County, Navarro County, and Rob- 
ertson County. At this date I have not re- 
ceived a reply to my letter from Brazos 
County. 

A year ago when these same counties were 
being considered, I wrote the bankers and 
their replies were considerably different. I 
believe these letters from the bankers to be 
very accurate, and I want to urge your com- 
mittee to give careful consideration to de- 
claring these counties drought disaster areas. 

Sincerely, 
OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Congressman, 


On August 12, I received advice from 
the State drought committee that the 
seven counties in my district about which 
I wrote had been included in a list for- 
warded to the national drought commit- 
tee for designation as disaster areas. On 
August 18 Mr. Kenneth Scott, of the na- 
tional drought committee, announced 
that an additional 42 counties in Texas 
were named as disaster areas, but the 7 
in my district were not included. 

On the morning of August 20, how- 
ever, the national drought committee re- 
leased a new list of disaster areas, in- 
cluding the seven counties in my dis- 
trict; but I fear that the designation 
came much too late to be of any real 
help to my farmers and ranchers. 


Workload of the Commitico on Foreign 
Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee is pre- 
paring a survey of its activities during 
the 83d Congress. I believe this docu- 
ment will prove useful to the Members 
of the House of Representatives, to the 
Congress in general, and to the press 
and public, in giving a review of activ- 
ities which form an important part of 
the formulation and implementation of 
United States foreign policy. 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs 
during this 83d Congress has just con- 
cluded legislative activities which dem- 
onstrate not only the time-consuming 
nature of the activities, but also the 
complexity and far-reaching effects of 
foreign affairs. Particularly significant 
is the fact that the committee broke 
new ground in the formation of foreign 
policy in several respects: 

First. During the first session it wrote 
into the Mutual Security Act of 1953 a 
provision that 50 percent of the military 
equipment for Europe should be deliv- 
ered only on condition that the Euro- 
pean Defense Community comes into be- 
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ing. Up to that time there apparently 
had been no other instance in which 
the Congress had taken initiative to such 
an extent in giving direction to the 
Executive for the conduct of foreign 
affairs in this manner. In the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954 the committee wrote 
into the act a modification which was 
adopted by the Congress. Countries will 
now be eligible to receive military aid 
financed from funds appropriated for 
fiscal years 1954 and 1955 on the condi- 
tion that they have either joined to- 
gether in or are developing collective 
defense programs in a manner satisfac- 
tory to the United States as determined 
by the President. The basic require- 
ment remains that a signatory of the 
European Defense Community Treaty 
must have ratified that instrument be- 
fore it can qualify for assistance. The 
provision recognizes the fact that a new 
approach to mutual American and Eu- 
ropean security objectives may be neces- 
sary if the European Defense Commu- 
nity Treaty is not ratified and provides 
the President with the means to pursus 
such an approach. 

Second. Under the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, considered during the second 
session, as a result of committee action 
concurred in by the Congress, the For- 
eign Operations Administration is to be 
terminated at the close of business on 
June 30, 1955. For the first time in 
many years, we will not have an inde- 
pendent agency or semi-independent 
agency dispersing foreign aid. Begin- 
ning July 1, 1955, the regular depart- 
ments of the executive branch will take 
over such activities as will proceed under 
the mutual-security program. 

Third. As I stated in my remarks on 
the conference agreement on the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954: 

Another significant feature of thls bill has 
been the changing pattern of foreign aid from 
economic to military. We all recall that un- 
der the Marshall plan foreign aid was almost 
100 percent economic, but with the initia- 
tion of the mutual-security bill there has 
been a most significant change until now 
this year’s bill carries between 75 and 85 
percent for military support to our allies and 
only a relatively small proportion for eco- 
nomic aid which is largely devoted to carry- 
ing out the point 4 program. So we have 
seen a shift from 2 years ago when our aid 
was about equally divided between economic 
and military to the vast majority of our aid 
being for military purposes to our allles for 
S ONA security and the defense of the free 
wor 


Fourth, In the Mutual Security Act of 
1954, the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee insisted on putting in a loan pro- 
vision, which was substantially adopted 
by the Congress. Under the act, not 
less than $200 million can be used only 
to make loans. This should result in a 
subsequent saving of this amount for our 
hard-pressed taxpayers. 

Fifth. The downward trend in our for- 
eign-aid spending has been considerably 
accelerated due in large part to the com- 
mittee’s activities in this regard. The 
original Executive request for the Mu- 
tual Security Act of 1953 was $5,828,- 
732,500. The committee cut this amount 
by almost $500 million. The final 
amount appropriated was $4,531,507,000. 
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In the Mutual Security Act of 1954, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower asked for $3.6 billion, in 
contrast to President Truman's last 
budget request in 1952 for $7.9 billion. 
The committee cut the $3.6 billion by 
$7,500,000. The final amount appropri- 
ated was 562.781.499.816. 

It should be noted that this session of 
the Congress cut our foreign aid more 
than 50 percent below the 1952 figure. 

While the mutual-security legislation 
has been the most important work of the 
committee during this Congress, men- 
tion should be made of the multitude of 
other bills and resolutions which have 
been a part of committee activity. Such 
measures include international bridges 
and power projects, international claims, 
reorganization of the Department of 
State and of the Foreign Service of the 
United States, the question of the seating 
of the Chinese Communists in the United 
Nations, Soviet Communist interference 
in Latin America, international telecom- 
munications, international organizations 
such as the International Labor Organi- 
zation and the Pan American Institute of 
Geography and History, congressional 
expressions of sympathy and good will 
following drought and flood disaster to 
the Netherlands, Great Britain, and Bel- 
gium, good-will expressions on Pan 
American Day, international sanitation 
projects, controlling the exportation and 
importation of arms and munitions, the 
charter of vessels to citizens of the Phil- 
ippines, and even the question of increas- 
ing the fee for executing an application 
for a passport from $1 to $3. This is by 
no means an exhaustive list, but it does 
give an indication of the variety of the 
subjects with which the Foreign Affairs 
Committee has dealt. 

In connection with its consideration of 
measures on these diverse subjects, the 
committee received 38 messages from the 
President and executive communica- 
tions. The committee made 75 requests 
to Government departments and agen- 
cies for reports on legislation under con- 
sideration. 

The fact that a bill or a resolution is 
small or may involve little or no money 
has made little difference to the commit- 
tee in considering every measure fully 
and carefully. The increasing workload 
of committee activities was amply dem- 
onstrated during the 83d Congress. Two 
hundred and sixty-five full committee 
and subcommittee meetings were Held, 
during which 361 witnesses were heard— 
totaling 701 appearances—and 11,507 
pages of printed and typed record were 
compiled. The time spent in session by 
the full committee was 306 hours, 54 
minutes, and by the subcommittees 158 
hours, 42 minutes, making a total of 465 
hours and 36 minutes of House Foreign 
Affairs Committee activity in this re- 
spect. 

A statistical summary of committee 
operations is given in the following table: 
Analysis of activities 

Number of consultative subcommit- 


Number of special legislative sub- 

A 
Miscellaneous subeommittees a 
Number of conference commit tees 


vee o 


Number of meetings of conference 
commi 


Number of bills and joint resolutions 
referred to the committee 
(Of this number 24 are dupli- 
cates.) 
Number of simple and concurrent res- 
olutions referred to the committee. 
(Of this number 60 are dupli- 
cates.) 
Number of bills and joint resolutions 
considered by the committee 
(Includes duplicate measures.) 
Number of bills and joint resolutions 
reported favorably emm 
(Includes separate bills incor- 
porated by committee.) 
Number of bills and joint resolutions 
favorably reported by committee 
and passed by House 
Includes separate bills incor- 
porated by committee.) 
Number of bills and joint resolutions 
enacted into law 
(Includes separate bills incor- 
porated by committee.) 
Number of simple and concurrent 
resolutions considered by the com- 
T 
(Includes duplicate measures.) 
Number of simple and concurrent 
resolutions reported and acted up- 
on in the House — ae 
Number of hearing 
(Open and executive.) 
Number of pages of committee hear- 
(Includes printed hearings, 
stenographic transcripts, and 
committee minutes of open 
and executive sessions.) 
Number of pages of reports 
Number of witness ess 
Number of witness appearances be- 
fore committee 


Number of committee reports: 
Reports on legislation 
Minority reports on legisia- 

Lee eee 2 


quiry 
Subcommittee reports on legis- 
lation (printed and mimeo- 


Number of messages from the Presi- 
dent and Executive communica- 
tions referred to the committee 

Number of House documents referred 
to the committee 

Number of memorials and petitions 
referred to the committee 

Number of reports requested from 
Government departments and 
agencies on legislation referred to 
nnn 

Approximate number of pages in Con- 
gressional Record of House consid- 
eration on bills and resolutions re- 
ported by committee 

Number of Members sponsoring meas- 
ures referred to the committee 

Number of studies and memoranda 
prepared for the members of the 
committee by the sta 

Time spent in sessions: 

By committee: 
Executive, 261 hours, 54 minutes, 
Open, 45 hours, 0 minutes. 

By subcommittees: 
Executive, 97 hours, 1 minute. 
Open, 61 hours, 41 minutes. 
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6 
111 


175 


52 


128 


75 


613 


Total. 465 hours, 36 minutes 


46623 


Approximate total authoriza- 
tion in measures consid- 
ered by committee and 
passed by House and en- 
acted Into law $8, 411, 748, 775 


(By way of comparison, 
the money involved in pub- 
lic bills before the commit- 
tee during the 73d Cong. was 
$102, 000.) 


Recognizing the tremendous stake 
that the public has in what the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee does, I have 
tried to make as much information as 
possible available to the public. With 
the committee’s cooperation, it has been 
my practice after each secret session 
meeting to give the press a digest of 
information received or action taken 
during the meetings, consonant of course 
with security regulations. Practically 
all documents published for the use of 
the committee, with the exception of 
those having a security classification, are 
available either for distribution to the 
public or for inspection by the public. 
These include the committee's legislative 
calendar, legislative hearings, reports on 
legislation, reports of study missions, 
background studies on special subjects, 
and the survey of its activities. 

I believe this practice of informing the 
public to the greatest possible extent is 
a vitally important part of our responsi- 
bilities as representatives of the people. 


The Federal Trade Commission Investiga- 
tion of Coffee Prices—Summary and 
Conclusions, Part 1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent of the House, I in- 
clude herewith the first portion of the 
text of the Summary and Conclusions 
of the Federal Trade Commission’s Eco- 
nomic Report of the Investigation of 
Coffee Prices, as follows: 

SUMMARY 

In summary, the results of the Federal 
Trade Commission's investigation of the 
coffee price spiral of 1953-54 can be stated 
as follows: 

1. The increase in green coffee prices, as 
reported by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
from $0.58 to 60.98% which occurred be- 
tween December 1953 and April 1954, and the 
corresponding increase in average retail 
roasted coffee prices from 80.91 to $1.18 
(popular brands increased to $1.32) cannot 
be explained in terms of the competitive 
laws of supply and demand. 

It now appears evident that while froct 
damage may reduce the 1954-55 Parana 
coffee crop by 3.5 million bags as reported, 
this damage was as—perhaps more—import- 
ant psychologically than materially. The 
frost had no significant effect upon the 1933 
54 crop; it did reduce the prospective Brazil- 
fan crop for 1954-55. It would, therefore 
be normal to expect higher prices during 
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the closing months of the 1953-54 crop year 
to meet the anticipated deficiency in the 
1954-55 crop. However, the price rise was 
far in excess of what might be expected un- 
der the competitive laws of supply and 
demand—greater than was necessary to ac- 
complish the carry-over. 

An examination of price behavior and crop 
forecasts reveals the unrealistic behavior of 
all factors in the coffee trade. Brazil ap- 
pears to have produced a little over 19 million 
bags of coffee in 1953-54. Giving full weight 
to the announced curtallment of production 
in Parana where the frost damage was most 
severe, it appears that Brazil coffee crop in 
1954-55 will amount to 18 million bags, or a 
reduction of less than 8 percent. World cof- 
fee production-in 1953-64 appears to have 
been between 41.5 and 41.9 million bags; if 
there were no increase in production else- 
where, the predicted decline in Brazilian 
output would amount to less than 4 percent 
of world production. Yet during the year 
ending July 1, 1954, the spot price of green 
coffee in New York advanced 57 percent, and 
on the New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 
the price of the September future advanced 
61 percent. What is known with respect to 
the nature of the demand for coffee in the 
immediate past would indicate that a price 
increase of less than 15 percent would have 
accomplished any reduction in consumer 
purchasing necessary to equate demand with 
supply. If due allowance is made for a 
higher sensitivity of price because stocks 
were lower at this time than in previous 
years, the expected price increase could 
scarcely have exceeded 20 to 25 percent, 
Furthermore, estimated increases in coffee 
production in other areas of Brazil, other 
Western Hemisphere countries, and else- 
where will more than offset the estimated 
reduction in output in Parana. Hence, the 
world supply outlook, barring future frosts 
and droughts, is for about 42 million bags for 
the crop year 1954—55—a slightly larger crop 
than in 1953-54—and for continuing larger 
crops thereafter, 

Nor can the 1953-54 price spiral be ex- 
plained in terms of increased world demand. 
Over the past several years per capita con- 
sumption in the United States has declined 
in the face of rising prices. Until now this 
decline has been offset by increased con- 
sumption in Western Europe. However, now 
that per capita consumption in Europe has 
just about regained its pre World War II 
level, it is unlikely that henceforth it can 
increase sufficiently to offset the reduction 
in United States consumption that will re- 
sult from the current high prices. On the 
contrary, nearly all Western European coun- 
tries except Western Germany anticipate re- 
ductions in consumption following recent 
price increases. 

With production increasing and consump- 
tion decreasing at present coffee price levels, 
prospects are for lower coffee prices in the 
future barring excessive crop damage and 
provided supply and demand are permitted 
frecly to run their course, 

But if the current level of coffce prices 
cannot be explained altogether in terms of 
competitive supply and demand, to what ad- 
ditional factors may it be attributed? 

2. The inadequacy of present crop report- 
ing systems in coffee growing countries was 
a basic cause of the spectacular price in- 
crease, and this condition permitted other 
forces to operate on price. Coffee is pro- 
duced in relatively underdeveloped countries 
and is consumed principally in the economi- 
cally more advanced countries—especially 
the United States. Crop reporting in the 
coffee producing countries, as would be ex- 
pected has not progressed nearly so far as 
it has in the more commercially developed 
countries. In the absence of a reliable re- 
porting system, producing countries histor- 
ically have tended to estimate their annual 
crops with a conservative bias, which ex- 
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plains why they have generally tended to 
overstate the severity of crop damages. The 
members of the coffee trade in consuming 
countries appear In the past intuitively to 
have adjusted themselves to discounting 
these biases in crop reports. Accordingly, 
when reports from Brazil indicated severe 
frost damage to coffee trees in Parana in July 
1953, it elicited scarcely any reaction from 
the coffee trade in consuming countries. 
However, by December it became evident 
that some, perhaps all, of the reported July 
frost damage was real. Since no reliable 
data on the world coffee crop was availabie, 
members of the coffee trade in consuming 
countries apparently expected the worst and, 
going to the other extreme, acted as though 
world coffee supplies would be less in 1954-55 
than in 1953-54 by 3.5 million bags, the pre- 
dicted loss in Parana due to the July frost. 

3. Simultaneously, activity on the New 
York Coffee and Sugar Exchange produced 
an upward price spiral that appeared to con- 
firm the trade's worst expectations. On De- 
cember 1, 1953, a small group of Brazilian 
speculators entered the futures market, and 
by December 2, the day on which the Bra- 
zilian Government decreed that coffee farm- 
ers would be financed at a loan rate of 
Cr$1,500 rather than Cr$1,200 per bag, they 
had taken over a substantial percentage of 
the total long position. The price of De- 
cember futures on that date was $0.5840 per 
pound. Immediately the price of green- 
coffee futures began an upward spiral, and 
was followed closely behind by green coffee 
spot prices. Private Brazilian speculative in- 
terests, which comprised this inisial group 
and two succeeding small groups, held sub- 
stantial long positions in the coffee-futures 
market until January 13, 1954, by which time 
the price of near futures had risen to $0.725 
per pound. In the meantime unusually large 
long positions were taken by United States 
speculative interests. 

Throughout most of December coffee- 
futures prices were slightly above spot prices. 
The price spiral continued with only momen- 
tary interruptions until April 2. at which 
time the price of July futures stood at 
$0.9635 per pound. Thereafter, as expecta- 
tions with respect to the 1954-55 crop were 
adjusted in the light of Increased crop fore- 
casts, spot and futures prices declined until 
by May 6 the price of July futures had fallen 
to $0.8340 per pound. This downward ad- 
justment was brought to an end when the 
Brazilian Government announced its new 
minimum export price of $0.87 per pound. 
The price of green coffee in the spot and 
futures market has remained in the neigh- 
borhood of Brazil's minimum export price 
since that date. 

4. In the face of rising coffee prices, United 
States importers and roasters commenced 
accumulating coffee stocks by early Decem- 
ber. These unseasonable inventory accumu- 
lations created in the immediate market the 
shortage that the trade expected in the light 
of December reports of the frost damage, and 
were reflected in unseasonably high monthly 
imports into the United States from Decem- 
ber until March 1954. 

5. Imperfections in the domestic coffee 
market also became apparent during the 
period of rising coffee prices. The concen- 
trated state of the coffee-roasting industry 
places considerable power in the hands of a 
few large roasters to influence price. Indeed, 
the changes in the overall pattern of in- 
dustry activity appear, during the period 
studied, to be assignable almost wholly to 
the activities of the five large coffee roasters. 
In a less concentrated industry, there pre- 
sumably would have been a less extreme re- 
action to the news of the impending short- 
age. At least the smaller factors in the 
coffee industry would not have possessed 
sufficient working capital to have bought 
on a comparable scale, and this stimulus to 
rising prices would have been absent. One 
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of the possible consequences of the 9-month 
coffee-price spiral may be an even more con- 
centrated domestic cofee industry; most 
roasters found thelr costs mounting faster 
than they were able to advance prices and 
remain competitive with producers of the 
large-selling national brands. 

6. Next in importance to inadequate crop 
reports, and the attendant expectations they 
generate, the restrictive contract used in 
futures trading on the New York Coffee and 
Sugar Exchange was among the basic causes 
of the 1953-54 coffee-price spiral. The San- 
tos 4 (new) contract for practical purposes 
permits delivery of only those coffees shipped 
from the port of Santos to the port of New 
York. This amounts to about 10 percent 
of the coffee consumed annually in the 
United States. Since the exchange has pro- 
vided no effective means whereby other cof- 
fees can be readily substituted for Santos 
coffee, the contract is not a useful hedging 
device for the coffee trade. For example, 
during the months of December 1953 and 
January and February 1954, when trading 
on the exchange was unusually heavy, only 
615 individual accounts traded in coffee fu- 
tures; and only 121 of these accounts rep- 
resented domestic coffee trade interests. Ac- 
cordingly, the coffee futures market is un- 
usually thin and restricted, and hence un- 
duly maneuverable and subject to wider 
price swings under abnormal speculative and 
commercial trading than are consistent with 
the actual conditions of supply and demand, 

7. Sudden and unreasonable price fluctua- 
tions intrinsic in a thin market are ampli- 
fied by the failure of the New York Coffee 
and Sugar Exchange to institute proper safe- 
guards followed by regulated exchanges and 
to prevent trading abuses and irregularities. 
Unlike regulated exchanges, no limit is 
placed on speculative trading so as to re- 
strict the manipulative capacity of specu- 
lative accounts. Moreover, the exchange's 
control committee mechanism is inadequate 
in that it falls to provide adequate safe- 
guards for the prevention of manipulation 
of prices and the cornering of a commodity. 

Furthermore, the New York Coffee and 
Sugar Exchange has failed adequately to po- 
lice its members and enforce established 
trading rules and procedures, as evidenced 
by (1) condoning the practice among floor 
brokers of exchanging information of a con- 
fidential nature, and thereby violating a con- 
fidential relationship to the detriment of the 
agent’s principal and other traders to whom 
the information is not made available; (2) 
permitting ex-pit transactions, i. e., trading 
off the ring without benefit of public out- 
cry, which is a form of bucketing and con- 
sidered an Illegal practice on regulated ex- 
changes: (3) condoning passouts when not 
permitted by the rules and falling to take 
disciplinary action against a member for 
misusing passouts; and (4) permitting a 
member to take the other side of an order, 
1. e., to act as an agent and principal in the 
same transaction, without prior consent in 
each transaction of the party for whom he 
acts as agent. 

The exchange's rule concerning margin re- 
quirements Is loosely drawn in that specula- 
tors can be classified under the rules as mem- 
bers of the trade and hence post lower mar- 
gins. Although margin requirements com- 
pare favorably with those of regulated ex- 
changes in terms of percentage, the facts de- 
veloped raise serious questions as to ade- 
quacy of margin requirements in view of the 
sudden and unreasonable price fluctuations 
which are inherent in a thin market. 

Recommendations 


The question thus arises as to what reme- 
dial action the Federal Trade Commission 
should take, or recommend that the Con- 
gress take, in order to remove the market 
imperfections and restraints and trading ir- 
regularities uncovered in the course of its 
investigation. In view of the nature of the 
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specific interferences with the free inter- 
play of supply and demand developed in 
this report, it appears that such remedies, 
if they are to be comprehensive, are princi- 
pally legislative. Accordingly, the Commis- 
sion recommends that the Congress enact 
legislation designed to remedy the follow- 
ing market imperfections: 

(1) The narrowness of the futures con- 
tract. 

(2) The inadequacies of basic marketing 
information. 

(3) The trading irregularities, consisting 
of unpoliced passouts, expit transactions, 
and breaches of broker-customer confiden- 
tial (fiduciary) relationships. 

It is further recommended that Congress 
appraise the adequacy of present margin re- 
quirements against the facts developed in 
this report. 

In view of the complexities of the coffee 
market, bowever, it is recommended that 
Congress take action in providing these 
remedies only after appropriate committee 
hearings at which representatives of the cof- 
fee trade, the New York Coffee and Sugar Ex- 
change, and the Commodity Exchange Au- 
thority, be heard. On the matter of con- 
tracts, there appears to be no unanimity of 
opinion, or even an overwhelming majority 
opinion, in the coffee trade that any par- 
ticular contract yet devised will incorporate 
the features necessary for the desired broad- 
ening of the basis of trade. Coffee, because 
of its taste and other attributes, is a heter- 
ogeneous commodity. Hence, while the con- 
tract can easily be broadened, much study 
will be required before it can be broadened 
enough to create a broad competitive fu- 
tures market. 

Nevertheless the adoption of a satisfactory 
contract should be made mandatory. The 
contract must be made attractive to the en- 
tire trade, and if conflicts exist, the needs of 
those who use the exchange for hedging 
should be preferred over those who use it for 
speculative dealings. Hedging offers a better 
prospect for creating a broad market than 
does speculation. If the contract is to be 
adapted to the needs of the coffee trade, it 
must be a universal contract. It probably 
should provide for commercial differences 
between grades and growths and allow for 
Geliveries at New Orleans and San Francisco 
as well as at New York. 

Moreover, since coffee is produced outside 
the political jurisdiction of the United States, 
an adequate (or improved) crop-reporting 
system requires cooperation by the coffee- 
producing countries. The fundamental 
problem of inadequate and sometimes mis- 
leading market information cannot, there- 
fore, be easily or unilaterally solved. As a 
first step, it is recommended that the Con- 
gress provide for increases in the staffs of 
United States agricultural reporting officers 
stationed at embassies in the principal cof- 
‘Iee-producing countries. 

Certain of the irregularities and restraints 
can perbaps be remedied through Federal 
‘Trade Commission or judicial action as well 
as by legislation. The Commission is now 
considering the question as to whether action 
gan be taken under present statutes to cor- 
rect certain of these irregularities—for ex- 
ample, use of restrictive contracts by agree- 
ment and breaches of broker-customer fidu- 
ciary relationships. However, in view of the 
fact that such remedies would be piecemeal 
and partial in nature and would not strike 
at all the basic causes of the price spiral, it 
is recommended also that Congress give con- 
current consideration to these trading irreg- 
ularities in its comprehensive study of the 
entire problem. 

In conclusion it should be pointed out that 
while removal of the above-cited market re- 
straints, imperfections, and irregularities 
would probably prevent in the future such 
excessive coffee-price movements as the price 
spiral of 1953-54, such action will not make 
the coffee market freely competitive. The 
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supplies of coffee, and the price at which 
these supplies move to market, are affected 
by minimum export prices, domestic price 
supports (similar to those in effect in the 
United States), exchange regulations, and 
other policy measures of the coffee-growing 
countries. However, these patently lie be- 
yond the judicial and legislative powers of 
the United States Government. 


American Press Comments on Founda- 
tions Investigation Commends Position 
of Congressman Wayne L. Hays, of 
Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF ORIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, a 
select House committee investigated tax- 


exempt foundations in the 82d Congress 


and filed a report generally commenda- 
tory of their purposes and operations. 
Because I considered a further congres- 
sional study in this field unnecessary, I 
voted against the resolution introduced 
in the 83d Congress to create a Special 
Committee To Investigate Tax Exempt 
Foundations. However, I was glad to 
accept appointment as its ranking mi- 
nority member and resolved to under- 
take my duties with an open mind. 

It soon became apparent that what- 
ever their good intentions, the majority 
and the staff were to be governed by 
strong preconceptions concerning social 
and economic developments in the 
United States in recent decades and the 
role of the foundation in bringing them 
about. After the hearings opened on 
May 10 of this year, it became further 
apparent that certain witnesses would 
seek to use the committee as a forum 
for smearing prominent persons through 
the guilt-by-association technique. This 
I could not countenance. The commit- 
tee majority, on July 1, voted to close 
the public hearings, although the foun- 
dations had had no opportunity to reply 
in open session to charges made against 
them in open session. The favorable 
public response to their vigorous written 
statements, filed with the committee in 
lieu of testimony by their representa- 
tives in public hearings, does not alter 
the fact that they were done an injustice 
in being denied their day in court, 

Mr. Speaker, I have been gratified by 
numbers of thoughtful letters received 
from my own district and from all over 
the United States, and by the editorial 
reaction to our minority position, Fol- 
lowing are some of the comments on the 
foundations investigation which have 
appeared in the press of the country: 

Cleveland (Ohio) Press, See-Hear With 
Stan Anderson, May 12, 1954: 

“Congressman Wayne L. Hays of this 
State deserves today's medal for distin- 
guished service. According to a late news 
story yesterday, the Congressman demanded 
that someone look into the Facts Forum ra- 
dio program. He made his demand as a 
member of a Special House Committee In- 
vestigating Tax-Exempt Foundations, It 
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seems Hays has some serious doubts about 
the right of Facts Forum to claim exemption, 
It is said, however, that the program claims 
it is educational and impartial. I do not 
know the legal aspects of this matter, but I 
do know what I hear over the radio. * * + 
If what I hear should be exempt from taxa- 
tion, then I submit that Zoo Parade, Adven- 
ture, Mr. Wizard, and sundry other programs 
should get a rebate from Uncle Sam.” 

New York (N. Y.) Herald Tribune, May 15, 
1954, The Reece Investigation: 

“Judging by the intellectual acumen of the 
opening statement, the investigation is not 
likely to do as much harm as its ideas the- 
eretically render it capable of; moreover at 
least one member of the committee, Repre- 
sentative Hays of Ohio, seems to sense that 
something is very wrong with the underlying 
assumptions. Thus the worst may be 
avoided.” 

Port Huron (Mich.) Times-Herald, May 20, 
1954, We'd Bet It's Not Subversive: 

“The first witness before the committee 
was Norman Dodd, research director for the 
committee. Representative WAYNE L. Hays, 
member of the committee, said that the tes- 
timony given by Mr. Dodd ‘implies that foun- 
dations gave nothing to pro-American ac- 
tivities.’ And Representative Hays of Ohio— 
very appropriately—said that statement was 
‘a serious indictment of foundations." The 
Ford Foundation does not devote its vast re- 
sources to improper activities—that has been 
proved repeatedly. While the House com- 
mittee was holding its first meeting in Wash- 
ington, the Ford Foundation presented a 
check for $500,000 to the Detroit civic build- 
ing fund.” 

Corpus Christi (Tex.) Caller, May 26, 1954, 
Show Good Judgment: 

“Hays objected to a witness implicating 
individuals in his testimony without those 


. individuals being present to defend them- 


selyes. Hays properly asked Chairman REECE, 
Republican, of Tennessee, for an executive 
(closed) session if the witness was going to 
be allowed to level continued accusations. 
Reece, using two Republicans’ proxies, de- 
feated Hays’ request as well as a motion to 
recess. But Hays wasn't finished. He asked 
Reece if the committee would meet if Demo- 
crats were absent from the hearing. Reece 
replied the group would adjourn. So Hays, 
a man of action, picked himself up and 
said: ‘Goodby.’ We are elated that Repre- 
sentative Hays took this action. Together 
with his Democratic colleague, Representa- 
tive Gracie Prost, of Idaho, who joined him 
in his walk, Hays helped to return some san- 
ity and decency to congressional hearings. 
We congratulate Representative Hays 
and Representative Prost for doing what was 
right.” 

Washington (D. C.) Post and Times Herald, 
May 27, 1954, Shaking the Foundations: 

“The Democratic members of the House 
committee investigating tax-exempt founda- 
tions have ample ground for their objec- 
tions to the conduct of the hearings to date. 
„ che plain fact is that this investi- 
gation has a political purpose and is aimed 
at a predetermined result; its function is to 
ride Mr. Reece's anti-internationalist and 
anti-intellectual hobbyhorse.” 

Cincinnati (Ohio) Times-Star, Doris Flee- 
son, May 27, 1954: 

“The Reece investigation, so far at least, 
has left entirely to Democrats the defense of 
freedom of thought. Minority Members 
Wayne Hays, of Ohio, and Gracie Prost, of 
Idaho, walked out of the committee Monday 
in protest against allowing free rein to a 
self-styled expert on subversive influences 
in education.” 

Martins Ferry-Bellaire (Ohio) ‘Times- 
Leader, Editor's Notebook, May 28, 1954: 

“Congressman Wayne L. Hays has vaulted 
into national prominence through his pro- 
tests against the tactics being used by the 
House committee investigating tax-free 
foundations. In case you haven't been fol- 
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lowing the story, Hays is a minority member 
of the committee and has voiced outrage 
over alleged smear testimony against promi- 
nent people, such as Senator Paul DOUGLAS, 
of Illinois, and radio-TV news commentator 
Edward R. Murrow. The story has received 
page 1 attention in newspapers throughout 
the country and probably would have rated 
even greater play were it not for the fact 
that the investigation of the foundations has 
been obscured somewhat by the Army-Mc- 
Carthy hearings. Hays said that, in mak- 
ing his objections, he has been merely fol- 
lowing the dictates of his conscience and in- 
sisting on fair play. As a result, he is rather 
pleasantly baffled by the acclaim he is receiv- 
ing. Knowing Warne Hays, I am not sur- 
prised that he is now making national head- 
lines. In view of his willingness to take a 
forthright stand or enter a controversy, I'm 
surprised it didn’t happen sooner.” 

Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal, Robert L. 
Riggs, May 30, 1954: 

“The score of Senators who are sponsoring 
legislation to reform the conduct of con- 
gressional investigations could have spent 
some time profitably this week looking in on 
a hearing on the House side of the Capitol. 
They would have found that there never has 
been anything quite like the inquiry con- 
ducted by the special House committee 
headed by B. CARROLL Reece, of Tennessee. 
This new technique in handling witnesses 
has little to do with Reece. It's the sole 
property of a belligerent Democrat fram 
Ohlo, 43-year-old Warne L. Hays. It's pos- 
sible that Hays has shown the way to reform 
congressional investigation procedures with- 
out any additional legislation.” 

Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer, June 14, 
1954, An Expert Who Didn't Know Who Said 
That: 

“A coup of sorts was achieved last Wednes- 
day when an Ohio Representative, WAYNE L. 
Hays, Democrat, of Flushing, questioned the 
committee's associate research director, 
Thomas M. McNiece. McNiece had charged 
that funds from tax-exempt groups had 
promoted a ‘world-wide social revolution’ 
and that certain groups which had access to 
foundations’ funds had channeled money to 
leftist outfits. Hays read three statements 
and asked McNiece if he could identify 
sources. McNiece couldn't, but sald they 
were ‘closely comparable’ to Communist lit- 
erature he had read. He further sald they 
paralleled very closely Communist ideals. 
Hars then announced the excerpts were from 
encyclicals of two Popes—Leo XIII in 1891 
and Pius XI in 1931. Hays, a Protestant, 
emphasized that the Catholic Church has 
been a great anti-Communist bulwark. The 
committee aides blunder ts asinine, of course, 
a sympton of some ‘experts’ to see Red in 
everything.” 

Baltimore (Md.) Sun, June 10, 1954, WII 
the Lesson Be Learned?: 

Representative Hays made his point: 
namely, that quotations taken out of context 
frequently distort and often contradict the 
real meaning of their author. Will Repre- 
sentative Hays’ lesson teach zealous wit- 
nesses to mend their ways? We doubt it.“ 

Brooklyn (N. T.) Eagle, June 11, 1954, 
Warning to Investigators: 

“Never has there been a more graphic dem- 
onstration of the unfairness and danger of 
using paragraphs lifted out of a full context 
as a basis for sweeping conclusions than was 
made evident in the House committee hear- 
ing on tax-free foundations.” 

New York (N. Y.) Times, June 11, 1954, 
Inexpert Expert: 

“How inexpert can an expert be? ‘The 
country now has one Indication of the answer 
in Wednesday's demonstration by Thomas 
M. McNiece, associate research director of the 
House committee investigating foundations, 
He was the expert who was so unwary as to 
conclude that several unidentified quotations 
Paralleled very closely Communist ideals,’ 
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only to learn that they were quotations from 
papal encyclicals—one of them a half cen- 
tury old. Representative Hays, who arranged 
this demonstration, has emphasized one use- 
ful lesson—namely, the ease with which quo- 
tations out of context can be misinterpreted.” 

Louisville (Ky.) Times, June 11, 1954, A 
Witch Hunter's Device Exposed to Light: 

“Not only the neatest trick of the week but 
also the most useful was done by Representa- 
tive Hays of Ohio. * * The lesson the Con- 
gressman taught was yvaluable—especially if 
considered in its full implication.” 

Youngstown (Ohio) Vindicator, June 12, 
1954, Quoting Out of Context: 

“One of Ohio's few Democratic Congress- 
men, Representative Warne L. Hays, of 
Flushing, has just given a striking demon- 
stration of how far wrong one can go by 
lifting quotations out of their context. Mr, 
Hays, a member of the Special House Com- 
mittee To Investigate Tax-Free Foundations, 
has good reason for not being in sympathy 
with methods used by the committee’s staff, 
as directed by the reactionary chairman, 
CARROLL Reece, of Tennessee.” 

Washington (D. C.) Post and Times Herald, 
June 12, 1954, Plot Psychosis: 

“Representative Warne L. Hays coined an 
apt and illuminating name for the thinking 
that lies behind Representative B. CARROLL 
Reece's current investigation of tax-exempt 
foundations. He referred to it as a ‘plot psy- 
chosis.’ The plot appears to be * *® that 
the tax-exempt foundations have used their 
funds to promote a social revolution in the 
United States. Mr. Hays demonstrated the 
psychosis when he led Mr. McNiece on 
Wednesday into characterizing three excerpts 
from papal encyclicals as paralleling ‘very 
closely communistic and socialistic ideals.“ 

Hartford (Conn.) Courant, June 14, 1954, 
Words and Sources: 

“Congressman WaYNe Hays pointed up the 
dangers of failure to think carefully about 
opinions the other day. He is leading the 
Democratic counter-attack on CARROLL 
Reece's committee attempt to find subver- 
sion in the oft-investigated educational 
foundations * * * the lesson Mr. Hays was 
stressing was that many people, in many 
ways, have sought a betterment of man's 
condition on earth. It is a sign of ignorance 
and stupidity to stigmatize as Red each and 
every path away from the status quo.” 

Hartford (Conn.) Times, It Is Not Funny: 

“We need more men like Representative 
Wayne L. Hays, Democrat of Ohio, to demon- 
strate the ease with which investigators can 
manipulate a context either through ignor- 
ance, prejudice, or plain trickery.” 

Winston-Salem (N. C.), Twin City Senti- 
nel, June 14, 1954: 

“Representative Hays, Ohio Democrat, 
caught a congressional investigator flatfooted 
the other day. * * Taken out of context, 
removed from historical perspective, many 
statements can be interpreted in any way 
that will serve the interpreter's purpose. 
This is a favorite stunt of our more radical 
investigators. * * Mr. McNiece fell into a 
nice trap. It is one everybody should avoid.” 

Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal, A Verdict Be- 
fore the Trial in Foundation Inquiry: 

“The worst charge that the committee has 
put into its record as hearing started is that 
foundations are guilty of empiricism— 
which sounds horrible unless you realize 
that it means the kind of study that empha- 
sizes the assembling of data. This seems to 
shock Reece and his staff. No wonder, after 
sitting in on this ridiculous business and 
being presented with conclusions before 
starting the investigation, the two Demo- 
cratic members of the committee walked out 
the other day. This isn't an investigation. 
It’s an outrageous attempt to destroy the 
foundations, whose great sin, it appears, is 
that their activity is not in accord with the 
Neanderthal thinking of Reece and Dopp.” 
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New York (N. Y.) Times, June 20, 1954, 
The Reece Investigation: 

“The first month of the hearings—apart 
from Representative Hays’ sharply probing 
comments—has been a show of ineptitude 
almost beyond belief and one which bears 
very little relation to the purpose for which 
the committee was appointed. Through the 
use of reports by members of the committee 
staff, whose previous experience hardly qual- 
ified them for thelr assignment, and through 
the testimony of a few witnesses who gave 
no convincing evidence of having made a 
‘full and complete study’ of foundation ac- 
tivities, thé committee has painted a truly 
bizarre picture.” 

New York (N. T.) Times, July 5, 1954, An- 
other Stupid Inquiry: 

“Under the conditions laid down by Chair- 
man Reece the suspension of public hearings 
by the special House of Representatives com- 
mittee to investigate foundations is inexcus- 
able. * * è The history of this committee 
has been a disgrace to Congress. There was 
no need for it to begin with. * * * The ac- 
tivities of the Reece committee have been a 
travesty of this assignment. Far from ‘a full 
and complete study’ Mr. REECE, often over the 
vehement objections of committee members 
Warne L. Hays and Gracie Prost, has staged 
a crude and ignorant attack on foundations 
through a series of public hearings fea- 
turing the report of staff members and a few 
witnesses, none of whom gave evidence of 
the thoroughgoing objective knowledge of 
foundations which the occasion required.” 

Baltimore (Md.) Sun, July 5, 1954, The 
Reece Committee Retires to the Showers: 

“The Reece committee continues to lurch 
along its zigzag course, like a child who is 
‘it’ in a game of blindman’s bluff. Its 
history promises to become a textbook of 
do's and don'ts in the art of conducting con- 
gressional investigations. A succession 
of adverse witnesses was brought forward, 
and all hope of smooth sailing promptly dis- 
appeared. For as fast as an adverse witness 
came forward with his story, the minority 
membership of the committee, led by Repre- 
sentative W. L. Hays, Democrat, of Ohio, pro- 
ceeded to tear the story into pieces by cross- 
questioning. in the development 
of what might be called Reece's theses was 
negligible. * * * On Friday the majority 
voted to abandon public hearings altogether. 
Tte defending foundations, having been ac- 
cused, are to be denied the right to reply in 
open hearings. * * * Chairman Reece and 
his majority colleagues have no more stom- 
ach for the vigilant cross-questioning of their 
minority colleagues. Moral: The po- 
tential poison of an ill-conceived congres- 
sional Investigation can always be neutral- 
ized by a vigilant minority.” 

New York (N. T.) Post, July 6, 1954, Run 
for the Exits, Men: 

“Since May 10, former GOP National Chalr- 
man CARROLL Reece has been using congres- 
sional money to run another GOP sideshow. 
Ineptly disguised as a public investigation 
of the tax-exempt foundations, Representa- 
tive Rewer and some colleagues have been 
trying desperately to promote the notion 
that the Rockefeller and Ford Foundations, 
and others, have been undermining the Re- 
public. * * An. able and conscientious 
Democrat, Representative Wayne Hays, of 
Ohio, let the Republicans climb out on limb 
after limb and sawed them off with deadly 
regularity almost daily. When Hays pro- 
posed, for instance, that the committee ex- 
plore the works of H. L. Hunt's Facts Forum, 
the Republicans exploded and shed their last 
trappings of impartiality. Now REECE and 
his colleagues have finally faced the facts of 
their disaster. Recognizing that the only 
political pickings to be had by continuing 
this folly would accrue to the Democrats, 
they voted to call the whole thing off. In 
announcing his show was folding, REECE re- 
frained from the charge that he had been 
lured into a trap by Clark Clifford. Instead 
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he blamed the whole thing on Representa- 
tive Hays, He charged the Ohio Democrat 
with interrupting testimony and vigorously 
cross-examining witnesses.” 

Boston (Mass.) Christian Science Monitor, 
July 9, 1954, A Sorry Maneuver: 

“By a strict party vote of 3 to 2 the Reece 
subcommittee investigating educational 
Toundations has voted to abandon its hear- 
ings. * Having spread abroad these ac- 
cusations and innuendoes, Mr. Reece and his 
associates called but one witness in behalf of 
the foundations. Then, because Representa- 
tive Hays, a minority member, had frequent- 
ly and sharply questioned some of the hos- 
tile testimony, Mr. Reece called off the hear- 
ings, telling the foundations they might file 
sworn statements. Thus is repeated a sorry 
maneuver all too common in the political 
arena of the last few years: Accusations are 
given a sounding board; the answers are not. 
And the targets of the maneuver are left 
under a cloud and the public with a one- 
sided impression.” 

(II.) Sun-Times, July 13, 1954, 
Rendering the Verdict Without the Evidence: 

“Representative WAYNE Hays, of Ohio, * * + 
made a determined assault on the tactics 
Reece employed and succeeded to a great 
extent in showing up the fraud Reece was 
trying to perpetrate. The probe became ob- 
viously such a phony that Reece himself 
decided to run for cover.” 

Washington (D. C.) Post and Times Herald, 
July 15, 1954, Let the Donor Beware: 

“Embarrassment drove the Reece commit- 
tee investigating tax-exempt foundations 
into hiding; shame ought to drive it en- 
tirely out of existence. The committee began 
by making itself ludicrous; then, having 
sponsored what Representative Warne Hays, 
a minority member of the group, quite prop- 
erly called a ‘fantastic, nonfactual, non- 
sensical, and slanderous attack on the great 
foundations,’ it decided to hold future hear- 
ings only in executive session, denying the 
foundations, which had been publicly at- 
tacked, any chance to defend themselves in 
public.” 

Steubenville (Ohio) Herald-Star, July 16, 
1954, Closed Without Notice: 

“The outspoken vigor of a complaint by 
the Carnegie Corp. against the premature 
ending of a congressional investigation of 
tax-exempt foundations is justified. * © eè 
Carnegie Corp. said it was like closing a 
courtroom as soon as the defendants ap- 
peared, after giving full publicity to the 
charges of the plaintiffs. The position of 
the tax-exempt foundations has been made 
harder to accept, moreover, by the apparent 
reason for calling off the investigation. The 
chairman of the investigating committee, 
Representative B. CARROLL Reece, of Ten- 
nessee, sald he was unable to control what 
he described as the ‘obstructionist’ actions of 
Representative Warmn L. Hays, of Ohio. 
Representative Hays had made no secret of 
his belief that he thought the investigation 
was a waste of time and tinged with preju- 
dice. To all the other questions about con- 
gressional investigations which Congressmen 
are trying to answer before the 84th Con- 
gress convenes next January has been added 
one more: Can an individual or an institu- 
tion be denied the right to reply to accusa- 
tions on the same terms as those granted 
the accusers?” 

St. Louls (Mo.) Post-Dispatch, Roscoe 
Drummond, July 20, 1954: 

“The committee, having run out of ad- 
verse witnesses, is closing down its public 
hearings without giving the favorable wit- 
nesses the public opportunity to reply. The 
explanation which Representative B. CARROLL 
Reece (Republican, of Tennessee), commit- 
tee chairman, gives for adjourning the pub- 
lic hearings at the point where the founda- 
tions’ witnesses were to testify is that com- 
mittee member Warne L. Hays (Democrat, 
of Ohio) engaged in obstructionist tactics. 


Hars’ obstructionism consisted of an unwill- 
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ingness to take at face value the unproved 
assertions of selected witnesses and staff ex- 
perta. Editorial opinion across the coun- 
try—most of it Republican—was at least 90- 
percent critical of the Reece committee and 
that the committee has scurried to cover." 

Boston (Mass.) Christian Science Monitor, 
Roscoe Drummond, July 24, 1954: 

“Mr. Reece, of course, does not admit that 
he called off his public hearings because he 
did not want to give the foundation repre- 
sentatives the right to appear publicly be- 
fore his committee. His explanation is that 
a Democratic member of the committee, 
Representative Warne L. Haws, of Ohio, en- 
gaged in obstructionist tactics. Mr, Hays 
simply refused to take at face value the bland 
assertions of selected witnesses and staff 
experts without thorough cross-examination, 
and to Mr. Reece this kind of cross-exami- 
nation was obstruction.” 

Youngstown (Ohio) Vindicator, July 25, 
1954, Probing a Prober: 

“The latest hassle in the House might be 
billed: ‘Inquiry Into an Inquiry.“ or ‘The 
Probers Probed.’ It revolves around the re- 
quest by Representative Javrrs, of New York, 
that the House Rules Committee investigate 
the investigation into charitable foundations 
made by its own subcommittee. The sub- 
committee, headed by B. CARROLL REECE, of 
Tennessee, made what Representative Hays, 
of Ohio, justly called an Alice in Wonderland 
investigation, in which a verdict against the 
foundations was entered before the evidence 
was heard. When the attempt collapsed 
under its own absurdities, Mr. Reece halted 
it abruptly without giving the foundations 
a chance to present their defense, except 
by filing written statements, As far as any 
results of the sorry spectacle are concerned, 
the Reece probe might be allowed to retreat 
into oblivion from the Bronx cheers and 
horselaughs it aroused. Yet there have 
been so many examples of runaway com- 
mittees discrediting Congress that the House 
would do well to make an example of this 
one.” 


The Federal Trade Commission Investiga- 
tion of Coffee Prices—Summary and 
Conclusions, Part 2 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mrs. SULLIVAN, Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent of the House I in- 
clude herewith the second portion of the 
text of the Summary and Conclusions of 
the Federal Trade Commission’s Eco- 
nomic Report of the Investigation of 
Coffee Prices, as follows: 

CoNCLUSIONS 
I. SCOPE OF INVESTIGATION 


The rise in the price of coffee following 
the news of the July 1, 1953, cold wave and 
frost in Brazil set in motion a developing 
crisis in the coffee trade, domestic and in- 
ternational, The Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
which had recorded average retail prices in 
the vicinity of 91 cents a pound for the 
closing months of 1953, reported 94.5 cents 
& pound in January, 99.4 cents in February, 
and by May the price had reached $1.18. 

This increase in coffee prices received wide- 
spread attention in the press, where fore- 
casts of $1 coffee in January were soon fol- 
lowed by predictions of 81.18 and $1.25 a 
pound for coffee. In Washington, $1 coffee 
became a reality on January 11, when the 
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A & P stores announced prices of $1.02 for 
Maxwell House, Chase & Sanborn, and Wil- 
kins coffees, to be followed by Safeway and 
Giant stores on January 13 and by Food 
Fair on January 15. By May the price of 
most of these brands had increased to $1.32. 

Coffee prices quickly became of concern 
to the coffee trade, to consumers, and even 
to the Congress and other branches of the 
Government. Certain committees of the 
Congress announced hearings in an attempt 
to satisfy the public demand for a critical 
scrutiny of the facts and factors respon- 
sible for the rapid rise in coffee prices. The 
Federal Trade Commission received many 
complaints, as did other Government agen- 
cies. These complaints were accompanied 
by allegations of artificial restrictions on 
coffee supplies, of manipulations on the New 
York Coffee and Sugar Exchange influencing 
green coffee prices, and of artificial and delib- 
erate inflation of coffee prices from the 
green bean to the roasted product. 

In response to these complaints the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission adopted the follow- 
ing resolution on January 26, 1954, direct- 
ing that a comprehensive investigation be 
undertaken with respect to the coffee in- 
dustry: 

“Whereas the Commission has information 
to the effect that there have been substantial 
increases in the price of coffee during the 
past several months and information that 
there may be still further substantial in- 
creases in the price of coffee, and the 
Commission having received numerous com- 
plaints from members of the public; and 

“Whereas the Commission has reason to 
believe that at certain times in the past 
various unfair methods of competition and 
monopolistic practices have been prevalent 
in this industry and that the recent sub- 
stantial increase in the price of coffee may 
have resulted from unfair methods of com- 
petition and monopolistic practices; and 

“Whereas it appearing that the public ts 
entitled to a full disclosure of relevant facts 
and the application of such legal remedies 
applicable to such facts as may be developed 
by a full investigation of this industry; and 

“Whereas it appears to the Commission 
that, for the reasons stated herein, and for 
the purposes set forth in section 6 of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act, an investiga- 
tion of this industry by the Federal Trade 
Commission would be in the public interest; 
and . 

“Whereas section 9 and subsection (a) of 
section 6 of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act authorizes the Commission to investi- 
gate corporations engaged in commerce, as 
commerce is defined in the act, and subsec- 
tion (b) of section 6 of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act authorizes the Commission 
to require such corporations to file special 
reports: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Commission, in the 
exercise of the powers vested in it by section 
6 of section 9 of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act, and with the ald of any and all 
powers conferred upon it by law and any and 
all compulsory processes available to it, do 
forthwith proceed to investigate, for the 
reasons and purposes herein etated, the 
organization, business, conduct, practices, 
and management of corporations engaged in 
commerce, as commerce is defined in the 
Federal Trade Commission Act, in the pur- 
chase, sale, contract for sale, or distribution 
of coffee and the relation of these corpora- 
tions to each other and to other corporations, 
and to individuals, associations, and partner- 
ships.” 

The full resources of the Federal Trade 
Commission were immediately assigned to 
the investigation. For 4 months a team of 
attorneys attorney-investigators, economists, 
statisticians, and accountants devoted full- 
time to investigating the several sectors of 
the coffee trade. The Bureau of the Census 
assisted in preliminary machine tabulations. 
Additional assistance and overtime work has 
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been supplied from various divisions of the 
Commission. Throughout the investigation, 
indispensable assistance and consultation 
have been furnished by the State Depart- 
ment, whose embassies gathered much es- 
sential information from forelgn sources, 
and by the Department of Agriculture, espe- 
cially by members of the Commodity Ex- 
change Authority and the Foreign Agricul- 
ture Service. 

The investigation has been conducted by 
interviews, by an examination of the records 
of the New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange, 
Inc., the New York Coffee & Sugar Clearing 
Association, Inc., and their members, and 
other organizations identified with the cof- 
fee industry, and by special reports required 
of roasters and coffee importer-jobbers and 
merchants. The questionnaires addressed 
to the coffee industry were drafted only after 
consultation with members of the coffee 
trade. Despite these precautions and prep- 
arations, the inadequacy of the records main- 
tained by the coffee trade and the rule-of- 
thumb practices which appear to guide many 
of thelr operations militated against com- 
pletely comprehensive and comparable re- 
turns. In consequence, the statistical pic- 
ture which the report has developed is in- 
complete, supplying reliable answers to some 
questions and permitting only tentative con- 
clusions to others. 

In the authorization of the coffee investi- 
gation, the Federal Trade Commission's staff 
was charged with two responsibilities: To 
explain as precisely as possible the under- 
lying factors behind the coffee price spiral 
which commenced in the closing weeks of 
1953, and to identify and report on whatever 
improper practices the Investigation might 
develop. The specific findings of the staff 
in regard to both of these responsibilities 
are set forth in detail in the body of this 
ee The conclusions are summarized 

ere. 


The Investigation was planned to answer 
certain fundamental questions relating to 
the coffee trade and the recent rise in prices. 
This posed some exceedingly difficult prob- 
lems in estimation. It became evident at an 
early stage in the investigation that there 
was no actual current shortage in the volume 
of coffee moving to market which would fully 
explain the price increase. The 1953-54 crop- 
year supply of coffee is now estimated at a 
little in excess of the 1952-53 crop-year sup- 
ply, which in turn was the largest crop since 
that of 1948-49. Moreover, according to the 
United States Department of Commerce fig- 
ures, coffee imports into the United States 
during the last quarter of 1953 and January 
and February 1954, the months in which the 
greater part of the price spiral occurred, were 
unseasonally high. Finally, after replies to 
the Federal Trade Commission's question- 
naires were tabulated, it was discovered that 
stocks of green coffee in the hands of im- 
porter-jobbers and roasters were also at un- 
seasonally high levels. Clearly, then, to the 
extent that the price spiral was due to supply 
and demand factors at all, it must have been 
due to anticipated future supply and demand 
conditions. Hence, no small part of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission's investigation has 
comprised a study of the supply of coffee to 
determine the quantities available from all 
producing areas for the current year, 1954—55, 
the year when the frost-damaged crop will 
come to market, and for the years imme- 
diately following. Changes in reserve sup- 
ples, production, exports, and exportable 
surpluses haye been examined insofar as data 
are avaliable. An attempt has been made to 
assess the reliability of such information and 
the adequacy of statistics of the trade. An 
examination of the potential supply situa- 
tion has required a consideration of various 
institutional factors in the producing coun- 
tries which affect exports, including such 
matters as the regulation of exports, the 
establishment of port quotas, the fixing of 
minimum prices, the availability of govern- 
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ment-sponsored credit to growers and trad- 
ers, and the very complex currency-exchange 
regulations which many of the producing 
countries have adopted. 

The examination of demand has sought to 
appraise changes in the demand for coffee 
in the United States and in other consuming 
countries, and to judge the probable response 
of consumer buying to changes in the price 
of the product. 

The critical questions raised in this report 
have been concerned with identifying and 
understanding the underlying market fac- 
tors behind the spiraling prices of coffee. An 
attempt has been made to determine whether 
price changes of the magnitudes experienced 
have been necessary to equate supply with 
demand or whether they have been more 
than was required to compensate for any 
prospective shortage. 

The domestic coffee trade has been exam- 
ined in order to weigh in part how the sev- 
eral factors in the trade—importers, Jobbers, 
brokers, roasters, wholesalers, and retailers— 
performed their respective functions, The 
adjustments which they have severally made 
to an expected shorter supply, especially with 
respect to accumulation of inventories and 
pricing policies, have been examined. The 
effects of the rise in prices upon the different 
factors in the trade, with a sampling of their 
costs and profits during this period, have 
been considered. 

Moreover, since the New York Coffee and 
Sugar Exchange has been the subject of re- 
current criticlam whenever coffee prices have 
risen precipitously, considerable attention 
has been devoted to the organization and 
management of the exchange. However, be- 
fore any Judgments as to these matters could 
be expressed, it was necessary to weigh criti- 
cally the principles which govern freely com- 
petitive futures markets in order to provide 
a yardstick by which to measure wherein the 
Coffee Exchange conforms or fails to conform 
to the standards of competitive markets. 
The activities of various exchange commit- 
tees, the adequacy of its contracts, and the 
manner in which trading is conducted have 
all been scrutinized. The extent to which 
the exchange has been used by members of 
the coffee trade for hedging and for other 
Purposes has been ascertained, And finally, 
a detailed study of 3 months of trading on 
the exchange, from December 1, 1953, to Feb- 
ruary 28, 1954, was undertaken on the basis 
of data obtained by subpena from brokers 
and clearing members on the exchange, in- 
cluding, for a more limited period, all trades 
by customers of these brokers. 


IT. COFFEE PRICES AND SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


Coffee, perhaps more than any other im- 
portant world crop, is without an adequate 
and reliable system of crop estimates and 
production reports by the leading producing 
countries. For other important commodities 
reliable reports often are lacking for some 
important producing countries, but, for cof- 
fee, the reports of most of the principal 
producing areas are of uncertain reliability. 
This is in part a result of the way in which 
coffee culture is carried on; much of the 
world supply originates on small, single 
family farms remote from cities and uncer- 
tain with respect to their production. How- 
ever, even in such important coffee-produc- 
ing countries as Brazil and Colombia, crop 
estimates are not prepared on the system- 
atic and scientific basis to which traders in 
other commodities are accustomed. Hence, 
both government and trade interests must 
act on the basis of imperfect information. A 
comparison of forecasts with actual produc- 
tion for Brazil and Colombia reveals that 
both the official forecasts of the producing 
countries as well as those of the American 
Embassies have been subject to significant 
wide margins of error and have generally 
underestimated the actual production. For 
example, for the 5 crop years ending with 
1952-53, the original estimates of total reg- 
istrations to porte in Brazil by the Brazilian 
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National Coffee Department were lower than 
actual total registrations by substantial mar- 
gins in 4 of the 5 years; the Embassy's esti- 
mates were lower by less substanial margins 
in 3 years, Also the forecasts of the Federa- 
tion of Coffee Producers of Colombia tend 
generally to be lower than production. 

The conditions of supply confronting the 
world in 1954 have been shaped in part by 
the depression of the 1930's and restrictions 
on world trade during the Second World 
War. The disastrous collapse in coffee prices 
during the 1930's was followed by systems of 
control of supply and by agricultural prac- 
tices which the coffee economies of Brazil 
and Colombia still reflect. Plantations were 
abandoned, new plantings were restricted, 
interest in developing better varieties lagged, 
and coffee production moved to low levels 
as heavy surpluses hung over the market. 
The hardships of the economic depression 
and World War U restrictions fell princi- 
pally on Brazil, which produced over half of 
the world’s coffee supply in the early thirties 
and 48.7 percent for the 5-year period, 1939- 
44. The last of the accumulated abnormal 
surpluses reportedly disappeared from the 
market in 1949, but the effects of nearly 20 
years of coffee surpluses still influence the 
market policies of buyers and sellers, 

The postwar years saw a gradual return to 
normal conditions in the coffee-producing 
countries, and in Brazil important new 
plantings were undertaken and new areas 
were opened for the first time to coffee cul- 
ture. Meanwhile, coffee production had de- 
veloped on an Important scale in other Latin 
American countries, as well as in Africa. For 
the 5-year period 1909-14, Brazil accounted 
for 68.7 percent of the world production; 
for the 5-year period 1939-44 its share of 
world production was 48.7 percent; and for 
the year 1953-54 it had dropped to 46.7 
percent. Consequently, although Brazil is 
still the most important coffee-producing 
country, changes in its production must be 
weighed against other factors affecting the 
world supply. 

An examination of the prospective produc- 
tion for the 1954-55 crop leads to the con- 
clusion that the world supply in 1954-55 will 
be approximately the same as in 1953-54. 
Recent crop-estimate figures developed for 
Brazil indicate that, after allowance for the 
loss of 3.5 million bags in Parana due to the 
reported frost damage, Brazilian production 
will probably amount to 18 million bags in 
1954-55, as compared with about 19 million 
bags for 1953-54. This expected reduction 
of approximately 1 million bags in Brazilian 
production is much less than was originally 
anticipated, because prospective increases in 
coffee production in the rest of Brazil will 
substantially offset the decrease in Parana. 
Moreover, despite the decrease in Brazil, it 
is estimated that world production will 
amount to 42.1 million bags for the crop 
year 1954-55, in comparison with about 41.5 
to 41.9 million bags for 1953-54. The mod- 
erate Increase is expected to come principally 
from Western Hemisphere countries other 
than Brazil and Colombia, an increase in 
production from 7.9 to 9.2 million bags 
being forecast for those countries. This gain 
is in part the result of the rising trend of 
production in those countries and in part 
the result of the fact that in several, notably 
Moxico and Guatemala, 1954-55 is the “up” 
year in what appears to be a rather normal 
biennial production cycle. A slight increase 
for Colombian production from 6.9 to 7.1 
million bags is expected, and a somewhat 
smaller increase for Africa, from 5.4 to 5.5 
million bags, is predicted. The net result is 
that the probable reduction of 1.5 million 
bags for Brazil wlll be counterbalanced by a 
probable increase of 1.3 million bags from 
other Latin American countries alone, with 
some additional increase from Africa and 
other producing areas. 

The opinion is widespread that the supply 
of coffee, principally that part coming out 
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of Brazil, is subject to restrictions arising 
from various institutional factors. Numer- 
ous regulations surround the conduct of the 
coffee trade in Brazil. Coffee, as Brazil's 
most important export crop, has been sub- 
ject to exchange controls intended to bolster 
the dollar-cruzeiro exchange rate. Brazil 
has long followed a practice of limiting port 
stocks and regulating the flow of coffee from 
the interior to the ports of embarkation. In 
1951 definite monthly quotas for movement 
to ports and for export from ports to par- 
ticular consuming areas and, somewhat later, 
quotas for movement from growing areas to 
ports were imposed. The quota regulations 
respecting exports were enforced by restric- 
tions against further shipments when par- 
ticular ports had filled their monthly quotas. 

The Brazilian government has also fol- 
lowed a policy of sponsoring loans for the 
coffee trade. On December 2, 1953, Brazil 
advanced the loan rate on coffee from 1,200 
cruzeiros per bag to 1,500 cruzeiros per bag. 
This event, in a market which was already 
nervously reflecting higher prices as a result 
of downward estimates in the 1954-55 crop, 
together with heavy trading in futures by 
Brazilian nationals on the New York Coffee 
Exchange and the accumulation of green- 
coffee inventories in the United States, ap- 
pears to have precipitated the upward spiral 
of coffee prices which began in December. 

There has been an inflationary trend in 
Brazil in recent years, which leads those who 
possess commodities, including coffee plant- 
ers, to prefer to hold their assets in the form 
of an appreciating commodity rather than 
in the form of depreciating cash. However, 
there is no evidence that coffee has been 
withheld by Brazil. Brazilian export figures 
show that coffee has been leaving that coun- 
try at a rate roughly comparable to that of 
earlier years, Brazilian exports for the crop 
year 1952-53 were 15,403,000 bags compared 
with 16,460,000 bags for 1951-52; however, 
the 10-month period ending April 30, 1954, 
showed exports of 13.749. 000 bags compared 
with 13,394,000 bags for the 10 months end- 
ing April 30, 1953. Similarly, coffee arrivals 
in the United States have been maintained 
at a high level: total arrivals for 1952-53 
‘Were 20,394,000 bags compared with 19,891,000 
bags for the previous year; and arrivals for 
the 10 months ending April 30, 1954, were 
16,905,000 bags compared with 16,568.000 
bags for the 10 months ending April 30, 1953, 
and 18.012.000 bags for the 10 months end- 
ing April 30, 1952. 

Under Brazilian exchange regulations, 
coffee exporters have been required to con- 
vert dollar exchange derived from the sale 
of coffee into cruzeiros at a price below the 
free market rate of exchange for the dollar. 
The purpose of this and similar regulations 
has been to tax for the government a part of 
the proceeds from the export of coffee to sup- 
port the government's efforts to foster other 
exports and to meet import requirements in 
other sectors of the economy. The existence 
of these exchange regulations, allegedly dis- 
criminating against coffee exporters and pro- 
ducers, has been said to be responsible in 
part for the current shortage of coffee. How- 
ever, it is doubtful that exchange controls 
have been significant in curtailing coffee 
supplies, although possibly the continuance 
of a lower rate of exchange for coffee than for 
other export commodities over a long period 
of time and under different cost relations 
might tend to divert capital from coffee pro- 
duction. In the short run, exchange regu- 
lations can have only a limited effect upon 
current supplies of cofee because of the 
large requirements of fixed capital in coffee 
production: The trees, once planted, produce 
for 40 ycars; the out-of-pocket costs of pro- 
ducing coffee are limited largely to labor ex- 
pense. Of course, these exchange regulations 
provide an incentive for coffee traders to at 
tempt to bargain with their government to 
improve their profit opportunities through 
changes in exchange regulations, and in 
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August and October of 1953, there may have 
been a temporary incentive for exporters to 
hold their coffee until the new and more 
favorable rates should become. effective. 
However, it is believed that the exchange 
regulations are more significant in explain- 
ing such practices as those looking to ob- 
taining free dollar credits by coffee traders 
by registering coffee for export at prices lower 
than those at which it was actually sold, and 
to speculation on the New York Coffee and 
Sugar Exchange. The first of these practices 
results in what is known as the “underdraw,” 
in which the American buyer pays the Brazil- 
ian exporter the price registered in Brazil 
and deposits the balance of an actually high- 
er selling price in New York to the credit of 
the Brazilian exporter. Profits from specu- 
lation in futures on the exchange likewise 
remain in New York, where these dollar bal- 
ances are also ayailable for conversion to 
cruzeiros at the higher free exchange rates. 


Foundations Investigation Statement of 
Representative Wayne L. Hays 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OY OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
CARROLL REECE, the chairman of the Spe- 
cial Committee To Investigate Tax- 
Exempt Foundations, in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of August 20, made an 
unwarranted and flagrant attack on 
three of the Nation's leading news- 
papers—the New York Times, the New 
York Herald Tribune, and the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald. He has 
coupled his intemperate remarks con- 
cerning these newspapers with a similar 
attack on me and on my work as the 
ranking minority member of that com- 
mittee. I want to make it perfectly clear 
that Mr. REECE gave me no notice of his 
intention to make this assault and that 
he reserved his statement until the clos- 
ing hours of the session and inserted it 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD under per- 
mission to revise and extend his remarks. 

Mr. Reece has accused these three 
great newspapers of deserting their tra- 
ditional principles of honest and un- 
biased presentation of the news. Not 
content with that reckless assertion, he 
has in his statement deliberately linked 
the names of these newspapers with that 
of the Daily Worker in an effort some- 
how to infer guilt by innuendo since he 
has not one iota of evidence to present. 

This statement by Mr. Reece is 
thoroughly in keeping with the manner 
in which the hearings of the Reece com- 
mittee were conducted. The obvious 
purpose of the hearings was not to pre- 
sent the facts but rather to indict the 
tax-exempt foundations. The witnesses 
included some members of the staff and 
certain others who testified not to facts 
but to their own biases, prejudices, and 
opinions. Finally, public hearings were 
terminated just as the foundations were 
preparing to have their day in court and 
to answer the charges against them in 
the same forum in which the charges 
had been made. 
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Perhaps the most astonishing part of 
Mr. Reece’s entire denunciation is his 
effort to justify his refusal to permit the 
foundations to testify in open hearing. 
While this denial of the most basic right 
guaranteed to our citizens is thoroughly 
in the pattern of the entire hearings, it 
is shocking to hear a Member of Con- 
gress seek to justify a refusal to grant 
equal rights under the law, a refusal to 
permit one who has been accused to 
testify publicly in his own defense, and 
to imply that the right to take the wit- 
ness stand and to answer questions under 
cath isn't particularly important. Mr. 
Reece then adds the gratuitous insult 
that under the committee’s system of 
taking evidence the foundations will 
“completely avoid having to substantiate 
their claims through cross-examina- 
tion.” I for one won't be a party to so 
cynical an approach to the fundamental 
American guaranties of public hearings, 
of testimony under oath and of examina- 
tion and cross-examination. Further, I 
do not think that our people will look 
with favor upon that sort of procedure by 
a committee of Congress. 

It is not at all surprising that a mem- 
ber of Mr. Reece's own party, Repre- 
sentative Javits of New York, introduced 
a resolution calling on the Rules Com- 
mitee of the House to examine into the 
Reese inquiry to determine what reme- 
dial steps should be taken in the interest 
of fair procedure. 

For my own part, the course which Mr. 
Reece proposed to follow became clear to 
me early in the hearings. I determined 
that I would insist that the basic rights 
of the American citizen be protected and 
that I would not stand by and see the 
rules of fair play abandoned by a com- 
mittee on which I was sitting. At this 
time, I want to pay tribute to the in- 
tegrity, courage, and honesty of Repre- 
sentative Gracie Prost of Idaho who 
joined me in insisting that this commit- 
tee observe the safeguards of fair pro- 
cedures. I also want to repeat for the 
Recor that the decision to end public 
hearings before the foundations had 
been afforded an opportunity to testify 
publicly was reached by a three-to-two 
vote, in which Mrs. Prost and I voted 
“No.” 

The hearings were characterized by 
the testimony of certain witnesses who 
linked the names of patriotic Americans 
with persons, causes, and organizations 
whom the witnesses held to be either sub- 
versive or too liberal to suit their own 
biases. In the same manner, the testi- 
mony of these witnesses contained 
quotations taken from context so that 
time after time an impression was cre- 
ated completely at variance with the 
viewpoint of the person quoted. 

The task of seeking to protect the 
good name of fellow Americans and of 
insuring that statements were not taken 
from context was aggravated by the fre- 
quent committee practice of refusing to 
require that all written statements of 
witnesses be submitted in advance in fe- 
cordance with committee rules. The in- 
sistence of Mrs. Prost and myself that 
this be done met with rebuffs and ex- 
cuses. The result, I regret to add, was 
that the names of many fine Americans 
were subjected to unjustified attack. 
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Mr. Reece has seen fit to assail my 
performance of my duties as a member 
of the committee. I want to say to Mr. 
Reece here and now that all of my life 
I have stood for fair play and the pro- 
tection of the rights of every citizen. It 
was those principles that conflicted with 
the judgment he wanted to obtain 
through the committee, and I want him 
to understand perfectly well that neither 
he nor anyone else can frighten me into 
retreating from them. 

The attack by Mr. Reece upon me has 
even been placed upon religious grounds. 
My response to Mr. Reece is that in these 
hearings and out of them I have re- 
spected the beliefs and tenets of every 
religious group in this country, and I 
shall continue to do so. I invite Mr. 
Reece or anyone else to prove a single 
instance in which I have ever disparaged 
the religious faith of anyone, I do not 
think that Mr. REECE has advanced him- 
self, the committee, or the Congress by 
raising this issue. 

Mr. Reece has spoken of me as a part 
of the New Deal. That to Mr. REECE is 
the vilest epithet which may be hurled 
al anyone. The philosophy of Mr. REECE 
and most of the witnesses throughout 
the hearings was that the New Deal and 
the foundations were a part of a plot 
which from 1932 on deceived the Ameri- 
can people, the United States Congress, 
the Supreme Court, and the executive 
branch of our Government. As a result 
of this plot, the Congress legislated, the 
President administered, and the Supreme 
Court upheld laws which gave us social 
security and unemployment insurance, 
which protected the rights of the laborer 
and the farmer, and which safeguarded 
the health of our families. By reason 
of this plot which Mr. REECE sees, we 
have bank insurance for our deposits, we 
have our present educational system, and 
we have the multitude of other benefits 
which our Government has made possi- 
ble during this time. If the forces who 
have guided the Reece committee could 
have their way and could wipe out this 
plot, then all of us would be living in 
the depressed conditions which existed 
before our people elected into office the 
New Deal which Mr. Reece hates so bit- 
terly. I know that I am speaking for 
the people I represent when I tell Mr. 
Reece that we are thankful that the 
conditions of labor and our farmers have 
been improved, that our health and edu- 
cational standards have advanced might- 
ily, that our savings cannot be wiped out 
by bank failures, and that our Govern- 
ment has given us protection against the 
specters of unemployment and a penni- 
less old age. 

I have been heartened by the courage 
which the foundations have shown in the 
reports they have filed with the commit- 
tee since the public hearings were 
abruptly and arbitrarily halted. In 
those statements, the foundations have 
told their story and have made out their 
case as best as they can under the unfair 
conditions imposed upon them. They 
have faced up to the greatest evil with 
which the Reece committee has threat- 
ened the country. That evil is that the 
foundations may be so intimidated by the 
committee that they will knuckle under 
to the forces of reaction and will no 
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longer be willing to make grants to those 
who seek only freedom to think and to 
speak according to their own consciences. 
If this committee were to succeed in in- 
stilling an icy fear into the hearts of the 
men who operate our foundations, then 
it would have won its ultimate victory. 
It would have stified one of our greatest 
sources of freedom in thought, deed, and 
word, 

The evidence which has come to our 
committee from the foundations has sup- 
plied impressive and dramatic proof of 
the benefits which they have brought 
about in our land. When we consider 
the advances in education which they 
have made possible, their grants to our 
institutions of higher learning,the mir- 
acles of science and the freedom from 
pain and disease which they have given 
to old and young and their magnificent 
cooperation with our Government, then 
it becomes clear that the statement 
which Mr. Reece has made is so utterly 
at variance with the facts as to discredit 
his entire course of procedure in this 
investigation, 
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Federal Trade Commission Investigation 
of Coffee Prices—Summary and Con- 
clusions, Part 3 


~~ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent of the House, I in- 
clude herewith the third portion of the 
text of the Summary and Conclusions of 
the Federal Trade Commission's Eco- 
nomic Report of the Investigation of 
Coffee Prices, as follows: 

As a part of its control over foreign ex- 
change, Brazil has established minimum 
prices at which coffee for export must be 
registered and the receipts converted into 
cruzeiros. So long as the Government loan 


price was materially less than the export 


registration price, and the latter was deter- 
mined daily on the basis of spot prices in 
Brazil, there is little evidence that these 
prices influenced materially the prices of 
coffee in the world markets. However, the 
recently established price of 87 cents per 
pound for Santos 4s effective July 1, 1954, an 
increase of 34 cents over the previous sup- 
port price of 53 cents, and 19 cents above the 
loan price of 68 cents made effective in June 
1954, undoubtedly will tend, if world prices 
weaken, to hold the price of coffee above the 
level dictated by world production and con- 
sumption. Indeed, there is evidence that it 
has already had this effect on June 1954 
coffee prices. The difficulties which now 
confront Brazil in trying to maintain this 
price have already caused comment in the 
coffee trade. (The New York Times, July 11, 
1954, p. 15.) 

Colombia has also adopted exchange regu- 
lations which are intended to function as an 
anti-inflation measure, but the economic ef- 
fects of these regulations have not been ex- 
amined in detall, 

It ts concluded, therefore, that the best 
available supply statistics do not support 
coffee trade assertions that recent price spi- 
rals are solely attributable to frost damage 
in Brazil, Indeed it is believed that the 
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unreliability of crop estimates and Brazil- 
lan policies toward crop loan and currency 
exchange rates and minimum export prices 
may have contributed as much to the up- 
ward spiral of coffee prices, and to the pres- 
ent level of prices, as the actual frost damage 
to the 1954-55 Brazilian coffee crop. Fur- 
thermore, it now seems certain that the de- 
creased supplies from Brazil in 1954-55 will 
be compensated for by increased supplies 
from other Western Hemisphere countries 
and Africa. 

An attempt has been made to assess the 
demand for, as well as the supply of, coffee. 
No basis is found for anticipating any im- 
portant increase either in the per capita 
consumption or in the aggregate consump- 
tion of coffee in the next 2 years. 

An examination of the nature of the de- 
mand for coffee indicates that, despite its 
important place in the American diet and 
its significant price inelasticities, radical in- 
creases in price such as have been experi- 
enced since December must be expected to 
curtall appreciably the consumption of cof- 
fee, Inasmuch as the price has moved to 
a new plateau since December and as no his- 
torical precedents are available, it is not 
possible to reach a documented conclusion 
as to the extent to which demand may be 
curtailed by recent price increases. But if 
previous experience is a rellable guide to con- 
sumer response in the United States, it must 
be anticipated that a curtailment of the 
quantity of coffee demanded on the order 
of 10 to 15 percent would not be an unrea- 
sonable consumer response to the present 
level of prices. 

A survey of informed opinion In important 
European coffee-consuming countries indi- 
cates that reductions in coffee imports into 
many countries on the order of 5 to 10 per- 
cent are anticipated In the wake of the 
recent rise in world coffee prices, but these 
reductions will be substantially offset by a 
prospective increase of imports into western 
Germany following a reduction in taxes ap- 
plicable to coffee. Hence, on balance, de- 
mand for coffee at present high prices is 
expected to fall noticeably short of supply 
at those prices. 

The evidence at hand supplies on basis for 
finding that present prices of coffee are justi- 
fied by elther present or prospective con- 
ditions of demand and supply. Moderate 
increases in coffee prices were an inevitable 
response to the reports of severe frost damage 
in Brazil, but the upward spiral which began 
in early December appears to represent mar- 
ket reactions which are inconsistent with 
freely competitive markets where all traders 
are fully and accurately informed with re- 
spect to supply and demand. 

If the present level of coffee prices does 
not accurately refiect competitive market 
conditions, two questions must be asked: 
What factors have been responsible for push- 
ing the price of coffee to unprecedented 
heights? Why have not corrective influences 
appeared earller? 

On the whole the coffee trade reacted tar- 
dily to the news of the July frost, although 
some American Interests increased their long 
positions as early as July and August. After 
this short Murry which temporarily advanced 
green coffee nbout 5 cents per pound, prices 
dropped back about 2 cents, to 58 cents per 
pound, and continued at that level until 
about December 1, 1953. Beginning in De- 
cember, however, the trade behaved as though 
Brazillan coffee were the world supply of cof- 
fee, and as though the precipitous rise in 
coffee futures prices on the New York Coffee 
and Sugar Exchange accurately reflected the 
future course of all coffee prices. Continued 
crop reports indicating heavy damage to the 
Brazilian crop favored such behavior. The 
violence with which the trade undertook to 
adjust to the anticipated shortage in the 
1954-55 crop—the 1953-54 crop was as large 
as those of preceding years—created the im- 
mediate market shortage which the trade 
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anticipated. Further evidence that the ex- 
change prices behaved as if Brazilian coffee 
were the world supply is to be noted in the 
fact that spot prices for Brazilian coffee fol- 
lowed the futures price and exceeded the 
prices for Colombian and other growths 
which normally sell at premiums over Bra- 
zilian coffees. 

The increased market activities of import- 
ers, roasters, and speculators, including per- 
haps retailers and consumers, were met by no 
immediate market correctives bringing ex- 
pectations back into line with realities. 
Prices on the New York Coffee and Sugar 
Exchange not only paralleled the rising 
prices for actual coffee; they at times actually 
led the spot market, and by the rapidity of 
their rise, exaggerated the expectations of 
continued high prices. This market behavior 
continued throughout the winter with the re- 
sult that the July 1954 future reached a peak 
of over 96 cents per pound at the ist of April, 
and thereafter fell to about 8414 cents in the 
latter part of April. 

Underlying the failure of market correc- 
tives to make their appearance earlier were 
continued reports of crop damage and short- 
age of Brazilian coffee, and considerable un- 
certainty respecting statistics of supply for 
other growths. When market correctives 
did finally appear in April, their normal 
operation was offset by the Brazilian Govern- 
ment's announcement early in May that the 
minimum export price for Brazilian coffee 
effective July 1, 1954, would be increased 
sharply to 87 cents per pound. The effect of 
this announcement in a market still behav- 
ing as if Brazilian coffee were the world sup- 
ply was temporarily to peg the prices of 
coffees of all growths at about that level. 

DI. COFFEE PRICES AND THE DOMESTIC COFFEE 
TRADE 


The Commission's investigation of the cof- 
fee trade in the United States uncovered a 
number of factors that bear upon the 1953-54 
coffee-price spiral. However, while it is pos- 
sible to identify those factors that contribute 
to the price increases, it is impossible in most 
instances to measure their causative effects 
in quantitative terms. 

There was a more than seasonal upsurge 
in trading and inventory accumulation in 
the domestic coffee trade in late 1953 and 
early 1954. Coffee importer-jobbers in- 
creased their month-end inventories in De- 
cember 1953 over January of the same year 
by about 37 percent, compared with an in- 
crease of 4.4 percent between January and 
December of 1952. With the exception of 
several large integrated firms, importers re- 
sponded slowly to the green-coffee price in- 
creases of July and August of 1953, and did 
not begin to build up stocks until Novem- 
ber. Although frost damage reports were re- 
ceived early in July, and although prices had 
advanced significantly in July and August, 
importers delayed purchases until they re- 
ceived further reports regarding the frost, 
In October prices actually slumped by about 
half of the July-August increase. Essentially 
during the second half of 1953, there was a 
test of bargaining strength between the im- 
porters and the exporters. 

When it became apparent that some of 
the reported frost damage was real and that 
exporters would not reduce prices, the im- 
porters (including some large roaster-im- 
Porters) began buying heavily. Some in- 
creases in buying and inventory accumu- 
lation by importers occurred prior to the 
upswing in preen coffee prices in December 
1953, and their purchases and inventories 
continued at high levels through December 
1953 and January 1954, during which time 
the spiral of green coffee prices gained mo- 
mentum. However, the Federal Trade Com- 
Mission's investigation discovered that a 
Portion of the inventory accumulation was 
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in anticipation of a threatening New York 
dock strike and that a still larger portion 
was in response to an accumulation of un- 
filled orders for green coffee. 

In summary, the month-end Inventories 
of green coffee of 31 importer-jobbers to- 
taled 73.3 million pounds in January 1952 and 
increased only slightly to 76.5 million in 
December of that year. However, in 1953 
the total inventories of these same com- 
panies increased from 71.3 million pounds 
in January 1953, to 97.5 million pounds in 
December, or approximately 26.2 million 
pounds, Also, the green coffee inventories 
of these 31 importer-jobbers increased from 
52.5 million pounds in October 1953 to 75.6 
million in November, an increase of 23 mil- 
lion pounds. By contrast, from October to 
November 1952, total inventories of these 
same jobber-importers declined 2.5 million 
pounds. Their buying in 1953, therefore, ap- 
parently contributed significantly to the 
price rise of December 1953 and January 
1954. However, in view of the large accu- 
mulation of unfilled orders for green cof- 
fee, the increase of inventories cannot be 
regarded as being entirely speculative in 
character., The financial results of opera- 
tions based on inventory accumulations dur- 
ing this period are not reflected in the 1953 
financial statements of Importers, which in- 
dicate that their margins and profits in 1953 
were not significantly different from prior 
years studied. 

The activity of coffee roasters In late 1953 
and early 1954 paralleled substantially that 
of the importer-jobbers. Inventories of 
green coffee in the hands of the 78 roasters 
were larger at the end of January and Feb- 
ruary 1954 than such stocks had been at the 
close of the corresponding months in 1952 
and 1953. Stocks of green coffee held by 
these roasters declined from about 222.8 mil- 
lion pounds at the end of January 1952 to 
about 214.5 million pounds at the year's 
close. This represented a decrease of nearly 
4 percent. In 1943, however, green coffee was 
held by these roasters in larger amounts at 
the end of the year than at the beginning, 
Stocks amounted to about 215.8 million 
pounds at the end of January 1953 and were 
up to approximately 245.3 million pounds at 
the close of 1953. That is, inventories of 
green coffee were about 14 percent Jarger at 
the end of the year than at the end of Jan- 
uary. As in the case of importers, the busi- 
ness operations based on these inventories 
was not reflected in the 1953 operating state- 
ments of roasters, whose rates of return on 
investment were the lowest shown in any of 
the years 1949 to 1953, inclusive. 

In late 1953 and the first 2 months of 1954 
the large roasters greatly expanded their pur- 
chases of green coffee, most of which went 
into inventories. The five largest roasters— 
A & P, General Foods, Hills Bros., Standard 
Brands, and Folger & Co. of Kansas City— 
generally held about three-fourths of the 
green coffee inventories of the 78 roast- 
ers whose inventory records were studied. 
The increased buying and inventory accu- 
mulation of these and other firms, especially 
the Nestle Co., contributed to and helped 
sustain the spiral in the spot prices of green 
coffee. Accumulations of coffee purchase 
contracts and inventories by the large roast- 
ers after July 1953 were on such a scale, and 
were accomplished with such rapidity, as to 
have been a significant factor in translating 
the expectations of shorter supplies and 
higher prices into an immediate market 
shortage in 1953-54. In particular, the in- 
creased purchases by General Foods were of 
startling proportions. From July to Septem- 
ber General Foods increased its holdings of 
green coffee purchase contracts from 23 mil- 
lion pounds to 71 million pounds. At that 
time its inventory of green coffee amounted 
to 54 million pounds and its net long posi- 
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tion to 157 million pounds. Thereafter its 
net long position declined somewhat, but as 
of the end of February 1954 its green coffee 
inventory of 66 million pounds, plus its coffee 
purchase contracts of 57 million pounds, 
represented holdings of approximately a 
4-month's supply of coffee for General Foods. 

The combined buildup of inventories and 
purchase contracts by the five leading coffee 
roasters followed a similar pattern. The 
month-end net market position of the 5 lead- 
ing coffee roasters may be defined as the 
total of their inventory of green coffee less 
undelivered sales contracts, green coffee pur- 
chase contracts, roasted coffee inventory less 
undelivered sales contracts, and their net 
long position in New York Coffee and Sugar 
Exchange futures contracts. (A trader is 
“net long“ on an exchange when he has 
purchased more futures contracts than he 
has sold, his “net long position” being the 
difference between his purchases and sales.) 
Over the past several years the total monthly 
position of the 5 leading coffee roasters has 
tended to run from about two and three- 
quarters to four times the size of their total 
monthly sales—sales of green, roasted, and 
instant coffee and undelivered sales con- 
tracts—which indicates that about an 11 to 
16 weeks! supply of coffee has generally been 
maintained. A buildup in this total posi- 
tion occurred from April 1952 until March 
1953, when the OPS controls ended. This 
situation was followed by a slump in the total 
position, which may have been seasonal in 
part since it also appears in approximately 
the same months of 1952, and it may have 
been in part an aftereffect of a buildup 
anticipating the end of OPS controls. After 
July 1953, the net position of the 5 leading 
roasters increased significantly and by De- 
cember had reached the level of nearly 380 
million pounds, compared with a little over 
310 million pounds for the comparable month 
of the previous year. 

The green coffee inventories of the 5 Jarg- 
est roasters were relatively stable through 
the period. The fluctuations in total posi- 
tion were due principally to variations in 
the total volume of undelivered purchase 
contracts. Undelivered purchases were rela- 
tively low in the spring and early summer— 
or fall and early winter in Brazil—in both 
1952 and 1953, indicating that this form of 
purchase may play an important part in 
making seasonal adjustments in green coffee 
holding. This is also borne out by the fact 
that roasted inventories and coffee futures 
usually comprise a comparatively insignifi- 
cant part of the large roasters’ total position. 

Although sales and production of roasted 
coffee increased during August, September, 
and October 1953, the output of roasted coffee 
was above sales and the result was an in- 
ventory accumulation. While a buildup of 
green coffee inventories and purchases of 
contracts for forward delivery may be ex- 
pected following the beginning of each new 
crop year, any pronounced increase in roasted 
coffee inventory appears to be unusual. How- 
ever, this inventory was worked off rapidly 
from November through January 1954, as 
sales increased. The greatest reduction in 
roasted inventory took place in January 1954, 
when prices and sales made sharp advances. 
Roasted coffee sales appear to have increased 
each time there was an abrupt increase in 
roasted coffee prices; but during the month 
following a rapid increase in prices and sales, 
there were precipitous declines in sales. This 
pattern of market behavior occurred in 
March-April 1953, July 1953, and in January 
and February 1954. 

From the evidence available it appears that 
the larger roasters change their roasted coffee 
prices as changes occur in the price of green 
coffee. That is, changes in roasted coffee 
prices are responsive to changes in the re- 
placement cost of green coffee rather than 
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in changes in the cost of green coffee cur- 
rently entering roasting operations. To the 
extent that roasters buy green coffee by pur- 
chasing contracts calling for delivery of coffee 
at some future date, prospective cost rather 
than the current costs of roasted coffee ap- 
pear to establish the level of roasted coffee 
prices. The smaller roasters on the other 
hand, apparently purchase their green coffee 
in the spot market and find their costs deter- 
mined by spot prices; however, their prices 
generally follow closely those of the national 
brands of the larger roasters. Under these 
circumstances, replacement-cost pricing of 
roasted coffee by the leading roasters on a 
rising market quickly translates price 
changes in the spot and futures green coffee 
markets into corresponding price changes for 
roasted coffee. This explains why the green 
coffee price Increases of December 1953 and 
tune first quarter of 1954 were so quickly 
reflected in the price of roasted coffee. 

Roasted coffee is sold by roasters to whole- 
salers, restaurants and retailers. The limited 
data available to the Commission on whole- 
salers reveal that they do not play a signifi- 
cant role in the domestic coffee trade. In 
many instances coffee moves directly from 
roaster to the retailer, bypassing the whole- 
saler. The coffee wholesaler usually is not 
a specialist, but a general grocery wholesaler, 
and on coffee sales his margin is small. 
limited in most cases to 1 or 2 percent above 
cost. It was the view of the wholesalers 
interviewed that during 1953 and the first 
quarter of 1954 wholesalers had not ordered 
coffee in anticipation of price rises and had 
not accumulated larger than normal inven- 
tories. 

The Commission made no study of coffee 
sales to the restaurant trade, but informa- 
tion from secondary sources indicates that 
the cost of coffee in a 5-ounce cup of brewed 
coffee is estimated to be only $0.02 per cup 
with coffee costing $1 a pound, and only 
$0,028 with coffee costing $1.40 a pound. 
Hence the recent coffee price spiral added 
less than $0.01 to the cost of a cup of coffee. 
Yet, restaurants generally raised prices from 
$0.05 up to $0.10 per cup, and a consider- 
able number increased prices from $0.10 up 
to $0.15, $0.20, or even $0.25 a cup. 

The retailer of roasted coffee is the last 
intermediary between the trade and the 
final user. The evidence with respect to re- 
tallers indicates that changes in retall coffee 
prices lag behind wholesale price increases 
but apparently respond immediately to 
wholesale price decreases. It was the opin- 
ion of most retailers interviewed that the 
large chain stores, such as A. & P., Kroger and 
Safeway, are the leaders in making price 
changes at the retail level, and the statisti- 
cal evidence available tends to support this 
opinion. Retailers appeared to realize a 
gross markup on coffee ranging from 6 to 
about 10 percent. 

The retailers interviewed reported that 
they had not increased their purchases or 
accumulated inventory in late 1953 and early 
1954, and that they had not observed con- 
sumers purchasing in excess of immediate 
requirements. As noted above wholesalers 
reported no inventory accumulations. These 
views, however, appear to be unrepresenta- 
tive, for roasters increased their sales of 
roasted coffee in the late months of 1953 and 
in January 1954. In fact, the January 1954 
increase was very pronounced. Since roasted 
coffee prices were also increasing in this 
period, it is unlikely that more coffee was 
consumed by final users though some may 
have gone into consumer hoards. However, 
definite statistical data are lacking upon 
which to establish whether at the time of the 
Commission's survey there were more than 
normal quantities of roasted coffee in the 
hands of either the wholesaler, the retailer, 
or the consumer. 
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Facts About Facts Forum 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or i 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an analysis which I have had 
made of the radio program Facts Forum. 

This program, which is only one of 
the operations conducted by the Dallas, 
Tex., organization of the same name, 
purports to present both sides of a pub- 
a issue, the commentator debating him- 
self. 

The analysis has been made in connec- 
tion with my duties as ranking minority 
member of the Special Committee To 
Investigate Tax Exempt Foundations. 

The facts set forth were secured by 
listening to tape recordings of Facts 
Forum broadcasts. Quotations used are 
identified by tape number. 

The analysis follows: 

Facts ABOUT Facts Forum 


Facts Forum claims to present both sides 
of important Issues. To some degree, it 
does present two sides, rather than both 
sides. Although there is a good deal of 
factual material in its presentations, the 
two points of view it presents are not nec- 
essarily the only points of view possible, nor 
even the principal points of view held by 
most people. 

The program is in no sense impartial. 
Although two sides are presented, there is 
no doubt which side Facts Forum itself ts 
on. That is the key to its partisan char- 
acter. 

The technique used is that of presenting 
an important question and two contrasting 
viewpoints, and then, almost in every case, 
identifying one viewpoint on this single 
question with the entire philosophy of gov- 
ernment to which Facts Forum adheres. The 
program is also characterized by half truths, 
distortions, generalizations, and exaggera- 
tions. One program (No. 53, dealing with 
the Bricker amendment) even misquoted the 
Constitution, stating that article VI reads, 
“All treaties * * shall be the supreme law 
of the land * anything in the Consti- 
tution to the contrary notwithstanding.” 
The actual language of the Constitution 
simply asserts the supremacy of the Federal 
power over the State and reads: “This Con- 
stitution and the laws of the United States 
which shall be made in pursuance thereof 
and all treaties made, or which shall be 
made, under the authority of the United 
States, shall be the supreme law of the land, 
and the judges in every State shall be bound 
thereby, anything in the Constitution or laws 
of any State to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing.” 

A single program may not have too much 
effect on a casual listener, but it is the cumu- 
lative effect that takes its toll—the steady 
hammering away of Facts Forum's own so- 
lationist and reactionary views, the repeti- 
tious identification of liberalism and inter- 
5 with subversion and commu- 
n 


How does this program differ from a truly 
impartial program, such as American Forum 
of the Alr? Listening to American Forum 
week after week will not give you even a 
hint of how the producer and moderator feel 
about the subjects under discussion. Lis- 
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tening to American Forum regularly will not 
produce a consistent line of political thought. 
On the other hand, listeners know all too 
clearly where Facts Forum stands and what 
its political thinking is. 

This is indicated by the flood of mail com- 
ing to newspapers and Congress from lis- 
teners in support of the side which Facts 
Forum supports, such as the Bricker amend- 
ment and Senator McCarruy. 

In addition to its technique in regular pro- 
grams, Facts Forum frankly discloses its own 
views in the infrequent programs where it 
presents only one side. Such a program was 
The American Bill of Rights and Thanks- 
giving (No. 104). Here is Facts Forum speak- 
ing for itself: 

“Today, all over the globe, people are pro- 
moting a philosophy of government which 
they like to call liberal and progressive, but 
which, in its essence, is a return to the dark 
ages of human civilization. * It is a 
philosophy which holds that government has 
the power and the responsibility to do some- 
thing for the people; that the force of gov- 
ernment must be used to control all the lives 
of all the people all the time, in order to 
insure them economic security. It is a phi- 
losophy which has been promoting in this 
century throughout the world an implacable 
drive toward a monolithic uniformity; a 
leveling off of mankind to a dull level of 
mediocrity; a drift toward a great one world 
of animated puppets where everyone will 
have his equal share of a little bit of noth- 
ing. * In the 20th century, this fearless 
American philosophy of freedom is despised, 
not only by the totalitarian governments, but 
also by the so-called free governments 
throughout the world. * * * Countless num- 
bers of Americans today apparently, by what 
they say and do, are not only willing but 
eager to sell their birthright of freedom for 
the mess of pottage which goes under the 
label of government subsidies and economic 
assistance to the public.” 

Some of its views seeped through in an- 
other broadcast, an otherwise neutral Christ- 
mas program last year (Hope of the World), 
where the following political ideas were ex- 
pressed in the context of an appeal for reli- 
gious falth: 

"I do not look to government for rights, 
privileges, or assistance, knowing that gov- 
ernment can give me nothing that govern- 
ment has not first taken away from me.“ 

Here, in capsule form, are the views which 
Facts Forum tries to inculcate in its listen- 
ers through its technique of presenting both 
sides. Here are the keys to Facts Forum's 
political thinking: the linking of liberal with 
dark and dictatorial rule; the idea that gov- 
ernment assistance of any kind brings the 
people under its complete control and kills 
their spirit; the attack on the one world 
ideal of the United Nations; the denuncla- 
tion of our allles as so-called free govern- 
ments equal to the totalitarians. 

There is a close identity between Facts 
Forum’s message and the personal opinions 
of H. L. Hunt, who, in the words of Facts 
Forum moderator, Dan Smoot, “was among 
the original founders of Facts Forum and 
is its heaviest financial contributor” (No. 
112). 

In a pamphlet written in 1950 (quoted in 
an interview in the Washington Post, Feb- 
ruary 16, 1954, p. 1), Hunt said, “The public 
is entitied to the facts on both sides of all 
issues and cannot be pacified with the * * © 
kind of news which leftwing workers are 
willing to let them have.” Hunt's ideas of 
how to present “the facts on both sides” 
without including leftwing views is appar- 
ently carefully followed in the Facts Forum 
format. 

to the same interview, Hunt 
does not Like the words “liberal” and “pro- 
gressive” which he identifies with “vicious, 
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radical, sperndthrift elements“ and with al- 
leged people’s parties ruled by ruthless and 
murderous dictators who say they are also 
liberals.” Next to Communists, he ls quoted 
as saying that the word that seems to arouse 
him most is “liberal,” 

These and others of Hunt's basic political 
ideas seem to be faithfully reflected in Facts 
Forum, 

The following conclusions have been drawn 
from a careful study of Facts Forum pro- 
grams of the past year: 

1. The major technique of Facts Forum Is 
to identify a legitimate viewpoint with all 
of Facts Forum's political philosophy. 

This permits it to use factual material in 
presenting the side to which it ls opposed, 
thereby leading to the claim that it is com- 
pletely fair and unbiased, But that may be 
compared to the situation involved when 
a lynch mob rushes its victim to the nearest 
tree, loops a noose around his neck, gives 
him 2 minutes to speak in his own defense, 
and then strings him up. Under those con- 
ditions, a casual bystander is not apt to be 
in the mood to believe him. 

It should also be noted that many of the 
facts presented on the anti-Facts Forum 
side are carefully selected. Much of this 
material is actually neutral in character, 
deliberately chosen for its lack of persuasive 
capacity. Some of the arguments presented 
on the other side actually damage the case 
in behalf of which they are ostensibly intro- 
duced. 

Facts Forum's theories are communicatea 
via a “shotgun marriage” between a valid 
point of view and its entire position. It 
deliberately ignores the fact that other posi- 
tions are possible, A person holding one 
view similar to that of the program finds 
himself driven toward swallowing a whole 
philosophy. 

The result is that, although the question 
may be reasonable and the pro and con is 
sometimes valid, the arguments presented 
produce extreme positions. There is no room 
for moderates on either side. (This is ap- 
parently in line with H. L. Hunt's advocacy of 
both sides without what he calls the left- 
wing side.) 

If Facts Forum has its way, Americans will 
be driven to choose between its own ex- 
treme views and the other extreme, leaving 
no moderates and no middle way. 

The world of Facts Forum becomes a black 
and white world where wishy-washy liberals, 
and some Democrats and Republicans, at 
best naive and wooly-headed and at worst 
conscious traitors, are contrasted with red- 
blooded. Americans upholding the principles 
of the Constitution to save America from 
communism, and in the process becoming 
advocates of isolationism, McCarthyism, and 
against the United Nations, antiforeign ald, 
antiliberal, antilabor, antilarge segments of 
both great parties, 

Examples: 

In No. 98, the affirmative side holds that an 
adequate national defense can be secured to- 
gether with tax reductions and a balanced 
budget. The negative says an adequate de- 
fense is impossible without higher taxes. 
This is legitimate, but the prejudice is dis- 
closed when the affirmative is linked with an 
advocacy of isolationism and Herbert 
Hoover's theory of hemisphere defense, im- 
plying that one is not possible without the 
other, Thereby no possibility is conceded of 
believing that adequate defense is possible 
with lower taxes but without isolationism 
and hemisphere defense, nor the belief that 
adequate defense may be secured without in- 
creasing taxes by cutting fat from the de- 
tense budget, yet having no truck with isọ- 
lationism. 

In No. 101, the affirmative says the United 
States should remain in the U. N. if Red 
China is admitted. The negative says “No,” 
but it also becomes a general argument 
against the U. N. itself. This ignores the 
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middle position of opposing Red China's 
entry in the U. N. and still supporting the 
U. N. 

In No. 103, the affirmative holds that the 
administration is antilabor because of its 
failure to carry through the proposed Taft- 
Hartley amendments. The negative says it 
is not antilabor for that reason, but it also 
contains strong arguments against unions 
and union domination of government in 
general. This leaves no room for the view 
that Taft-Hartley may be right, but unlons 
are legitimate. 

In No. 105, the affirmative says that the 
Democrats won a great victory in the 1953 
elections, referring to the Wisconsin and New 
Jersey congressional yotes and the New Jer- 
sey gubernatorial race. The negative denies 
it, but also denounces “New Deal Repub- 
licans” for aping the Democratic foreign pol- 
icy, being soft on communism, and attacking 
McCartuy. It leaves out the moderate re- 
publicanism which opposes the Democrats 
and yet is not isolationist and is against 
MCCARTHY. 

In No. 106, the afirmative wants the United 
States to depend on the U. N. to get Russia 
and China to release American prisoners 
in Korea and demand an accounting for 
prisoner atrocities. The negative says “No,” 
but the argument becomes pro and anti U. N. 
There are many who may disapprove of the 
U. N.’s handling of the Korean prisoner is- 
sue, but may yet be unwilling to have sup- 
port for the U. N. itself depend on such an 
explosive and emotional issue. 

In No. 110, approval of the Eisenhower 
foreign policy is opposed to disapproval, but 
disapproval is linked with isolationism. 
What is opposing Eisenhower's foreign pol- 
icy, but for completely different reasons than 
isolationism? 

In No. 115, the affirmative favors picketing 
as part of strikes, while the negative does 
not. But the negative also opposes unions 
in general. This eliminates the possibility 
of wanting to limit picketing, but still favor- 
Ing unions. 

In No. 116, the afirmative wants the United 
States to continue to support the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, while the nega- 
tive says “No,” but it also includes arguments 
against the U. N. and for the Bricker amend- 
ment. This ignores opposition to ILO, but 
at the same time still favoring the U. N. and 
opposing the Bricker amendment. 

In No. 123, approval of foreign aid is op- 
posed to disapproval, but disapproval be- 
comes part of à general argument for isola- 
tionism. This would cut out the middle 
position of disapproving foreign aid to var- 
ious degrees and yet not being isolationist. 

In No. 126, one side favors Eisenhower's 
housing program, while the other argues 
that housing and other Government aids 
are socialistic and communistic. This 
would have us believe that those who favor 
Government aid in housing and other fields, 
whether they are for or against Eisenhower's 
policy specifically, are dupes of the Commu- 
nists, 

2. The anti-Facts Forum side is often ex- 
aggerated, distorted, or oversold, or pre- 
sented in such fashion as to raise doubts, 

Examples: 

In No. 98, on national defense and taxes, 
the argument that we cannot provide ade- 
quate defense and still reduce taxes is over- 
sold. 

References are made to “these costly ef- 
forts * * * the fate of the free world de- 
pends on active, all-out cooperation—on un- 
limited effort * * no sacrifice is too big, 
no expenditure too large, no effort too 
great * * * we must be ready to accept these 
burdens * * * no matter what the cost may 
be * * œ% lofty spirit of generosity and sāc- 
rifice.” 

Such a presentation could well frighten 
a person who has hitherto believed that mak- 
ing some sacrifices is necessary, but who 
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would reconsider his position if “sacrifices 
and expenditures” had to be “unlimited” 
and “all-out” and other such unnecessary 
superlatives. 

in No. 98, the listener hears a 
tongue-in-cheek presentation on the anti- 
Facts Forum side: “At this critical moment 
in history, it is worse than dangerous non- 
sense to be agitating for tax reductions and 
balanced budgets.” When it is put this way, 
one may well question the value of a posi- 
tion which considers it dangerous nonsense 
to be advocating such pleasant prospects as 
tax reduction and budget balancing. 

In No. 117, the anti-isolationist side says: 
“The announced motive of isolationism— 
politely called neutrality—is to prevent 
America from becoming involved in any fu- 
ture foreign wars.” It goes on to answer 
this argument rather weakly, but Isolation- 
ism doesn't look so bad when defined as the 
prospect of not getting into wars. The im- 
plication Is left that internationaliem has 
the motive of getting us into wars. This is 
presented as supposedly an argument against 
isolationism 

In the same section, our system of alliances 
is oversold. We hear: “More than 1,500,000,- 
000 people in the world * * are 
willing to stand and dle with us against our 
common enemy.” The headlines in the dally 
paper would shake anyone's belief in this 
extreme and naive view. A true presentation 
of the internationalist position would admit 
differences between us and our allies. 

In No. 106, another tongue-in-cheek view 
is presented: “The United Nations is the 
only agency which can operate effectively in 
the present chaos of world affairs and even- 
tually emerge with a permanent peace, be- 
cause within the framework of the United 
Nations, all nations can meet and intelli- 
gently resolve their difficulties.” In the 
same script: “The United Nations is working 
toward permanent peace In Asia.” 

True enough, but put this way, it is highly 
unrealistic. A true pro-U. N. view would 
say the U. N. is the best way to get peace, 
but not the only way; that permanent peace 
is a fine ideal, but the U. N. would be sat- 
isfied with some temporary peace, too; that 
sometimes “all” nations do not always act 
“intelligently” to solve their problems. In 
other words, by not admitting imperfections 
in the U. N. doubts can be raised. 

In the same script, the pro-U. N. side, for 
no reason whatsoever, contains a factual re- 
cital of six cases of horrible atrocities against 
Americans in Korea, and urges, tongue in 
cheek, that this should not “destroy our 
faith” in the U. N. It has the opposite effect 
of arousing anger against the U. N. 

3. A major characteristic of the program is 
the deliberate and constant repetition of 
language discrediting liberals in general and 
liberal Democrats and Republicans and 
lumping them with Socialists, Communists, 
and totalitarians (in keeping with H. L. 
Hunt's views, coincidentally). 

Here are a few examples, among many: 

No. 99: “Adlai Stevenson, Dean Acheson, 
and their friends in the Socialist wing of 
the Democratic Party.” 

No. 100: “The Roosevelt-Truman New-Fair 
Deal * * * has all the characteristics of the 
totalitarian movement.” 

No. 101: “Totalitarian liberals and left- 
wingers.” 

No. 102: Twenty years of New Deal so- 
cialism. * It will matter little whether 
we call the final result progressive capital- 
ism, social democracy, economic planning, 
New Dealism, or just plain communism.” 

No. 103: “In the late 1930's * * * we were 
caught in a strong tidal drift toward the 
philosophy of a Socialist labor government.” 

No. 105: Me- too“ tactics of liberal Re- 
publicans—promising to do everything the 
New Deal had done, only better.. If 
their only choice at the polls is between 
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crats, voting is meaningless.” 

In No. 107: “During the past 8 years“ * è 
fundamental decisions in American policy 
have been made by traitors or by men under 
the infiuence of traitors whose allegiance 
lay in Moscow.” 

No. 111: “During the New and Fair Deals, 
the Socialist revolution made enormous ad- 
vances in America.” 

4. The anti-facts forum side is generally 
presented less strongly. 

Examples: 

In No. 100, the truth is told but not 
enough of it. We hear: “Government busi- 
ness corporations, although operating as 
efficiently and economically as possible, are 
dedicated primarily not to making a profit, 
but to serving the people.” 

This is true. But a sincere partisan of 
that position would have mentioned that 
some Government corporations nevertheless 
have more profits and turned them back into 
the Treasury—like FCIC, FHA, and HOLC. 
Without this, there is the implication that 
Government corporations always lose money. 

The same program says, rightly enough, 
that Government-owned businesses pay no 
taxes. But since there is a great deal of dis- 
cussion of TVA on the program, mention 
might have been made of one of TVA's 
strongest arguments that also applies to 
other Government agencies—because of 
IVA, private corporations do more business 
than they would otherwise do, make more 
profits, and thereby pay higher taxes. 

In No. 103, pro and con on Taft-Hartley, 
ex-Secretary of Labor Durkin’s case for the 
Taft-Hartley amendments is presented, but 
about half of the prolabor time is wasted 
on a recital of the contents of the disputed 
19 amendments. This is boring to listen to, 
and means nothing to listeners uninformed 
on the technicalities of one of the most com- 
plicated laws on the books. 

It is not balanced when on the prolabor 
side you hear such etatements as: “The 
definition of the word ‘supervisor’ in the 
original act should be limited,” and “The 
holding of a representation election should 
be delayed for a period of 4 months after 
the commencement of a strike,” while on the 
other side, you hear such colorful and emo- 
tion-packed phrases as “irresponsible power 
in the hands of monopolistic labor bosses; 
government was in the bands of those who 
had allied themselves with the labor bosses; 
President Eisenhower's labor advisers appear 
dedicated to the old New Deal philosophy 
that the political support of powerful union 
leaders must be bought at any cost.” 

5. The program often makes vital Issues 
of subjects which are not really current at 
all, but which provides the opportunity of 
presenting arguments that have been gen- 
erally discredited, or else gives another 
chance of attacking an issue Facts Forum 
is very much interested in. 

Examples: 

No. 115 deals with union picketing in 
strikes. Surely this is not much of an issue 
at the present time. The documentation 
for the script proves this, since every single 
reference is taken from technical books and 
economic periodicals, and not one from a 
newspaper or speech, as in other scripts. The 
idea, apparently, is to question a principle 
accepted to a large degree and to take an- 
other whack at unions. 

No. 116 deals with the International Labor 
Organization, again not an issue of vital im- 
portance to the news of the day. Yet it gives 
the program an opportunity to again attack 
totalitarian liberals and socialism in the 
U. N. and to reflect on unions, too. 

6. The program fosters the technique of 
the “smear.” 

Example: 

In No. 88: “One of the most powerful Com- 
munist fronts is the Methodist Federation 
for Social Action. è This Communist 
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front’s credo—rejecting the profit motive 
as an economic base for society—is closely 
similar to a resolution passed by the Worid 
Council of Churches in Amsterdam in 1947, 
rejecting the ideologies of both communism 
and capitalism, and also very similar to a 
etatement along the same line issued in late 
1950 by His Holiness Pope Pius VI.“ 

The reaction of one of the top Govern- 
ment Officials to Facts Forum's supposed im- 
partiality is presented in this item written 
by the Washington staff of the New York 
Herald Tribune (August 15), in a regular 
Sunday column devoted to inside Washing- 
ton items: 

“Unlike most members of the Cabinet, Sec- 


Dulles had refused to appear on teic- 


vision shows sponsored by Facts Forum, the 
program supported by H. L. Hunt, Texas 
oilman. 

“Facts Forum is said to be nonpartisan 
and nonpolitical, which normally would sat- 
isfy Mr. Dulles’ determination not to partici- 
pate in political affairs while running the 
State Department. However, he is not sat- 
isficd the program is either nonpartisan or 
nonpolitical. 

An excellent example of why Mr. Dulles 
should feel this way is provided by the pro- 
gram of July 3, last, discussing the Jenner- 
McCarran resolution to break diplomatic re- 
lations with Communist nations. The fol- 
lowing quotes should be studied carefully, 
because they typify how Facts Forum can 
claim to be impartial, and yet be guilty of 
the grossest partiality: 

“Same day, May 13, 1954, while Republican 
Senator JENNER was standing on the floor of 
the Senate introducing his resolution to 
break off diplomatic relations with the So- 
viets and their captive satellites, Republican 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles was at 
Geneva, Switzerland, in formal conference 
with the Soviets and one of their captive 
satellites. The fascinating coruscations of 
life is the kaleidoscope of history. 

“It may or may not have embarrassed Re- 
publican Secretary of State Dulles to have 
Republican Senator JENNER introduce such 
a resolution, Be that as it may, Senators 
JENNER and McCarran posed for the Ameri- 
can people a question of immense and far- 
reaching importance, should Anrerica break 
off diplomatic relations with all Communist 
countries, 

“Pacts Forum believes that a question of 
such great significance to the American peo- 
ple should be answered by the American peo- 
ple. Nowhere is an informed public opinion 
more critically needed than in the area of 
Soviet-American relations. Here is a prob- 
lem that both underlies and overrides every 
other national problem we have. If we 
could find a correct and positive answer to 
the question of what to do about American- 
Soviet relations, we would thereby make an 
enormous contribution to the peace, security, 
and well-being of our Nation. Here then 
is an excellent answer to those millions of 
sincere Americans who frequently and, it 
must be confessed, honestly say to them- 
selves, ‘I know things are in bad shape, but 
what can I do. I'm just one little indi- 
vidual with no influence or authority, not 
too much information, not sure of my own 
convictions and with rather poor ability to 
express the ideas and communicate the in- 
formation I have. If the greatest people in 
our land are confused and divided about the 
terrible problems of our times, what on earth 
can I do about it?“ “ 

Notice how subtly these words have been 
phrased. Nowhere can you put your finger 
on the words which say specifically that 
Facts Forum questions Mr. Dulles’ Geneva 
conference with the Soviets, and supports 
the Jenner move to break relations. vet 
that is the impression which is inescapably 
drawn. 

Remember, too, that these words are not 
read, so that they can be studied at leisure. 
They are listened to. They are heard fleet- 
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ingly. What other conclusion can a listencr 
reach when these successive ideas are flung 
at his eardrums: 

“Secretary * * Dulles * in formal 
conference with the Soviets.” 

“It may or may not have 
Tassed * * Dulles.“ 

Senators Jenner and McCarran posed 
* * * a question of immense and far-reach- 
ing importance, Should America break off 
relations with Communist countries.” 

“If we could find a correct and positive 
answer to the question of what to do about 
American-Soviet relations.” 

“Here then is an excellent answer.” 

Who is to be blamed for thinking that 
Jenner's resolution to break relations is an 
excellent answer to American-Soviet rela- 
tions and Secretary Dulles is wrong to con- 
fer with America's enemies? 

This is the technique of the “poison 
tongue” which insidiously pours venom into 
the unsuspecting listener's ear as Claudius 
poured poison into the ear of Hamlet's father 
as he slept. 

No wonder Mr. Dulles refuses to credit 
Facts Forum's claim of impartiality, as the 
Tribune reports. 

It is time the American people and the 
authorities also recognized the spuriousness 
of that claim. 
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The Federal Trade Commission Investi- 
gation of Coffee Prices—Summary and 
Conclusions, Part 4 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent of the House I in- 
clude herewith the fourth portion of the 
text of the Summary and Conclusions of 
the Federal Trade Commission's Eco- 
nomic Report of the Investigation of 
Coffee Prices, as follows: 

Iv. THE NEW YORK COFFEE AND SUGAR 

EXCHANGE AND THE COFFEE PRICE SPIRAL 


Certain activities on the New York Coffee 
and Sugar Exchange, in combination with 
imperfections and restraints in the total 
coffee market, were important factors in the 
recent coffee price spiral. 

Imperfections and restraints that stem 
from the exchange's organization and oper- 
ating methods are, of course, subject to rem- 
edy by the exchange itself, or by public 
regulation which can be provided by legis- 
lative authority. Beyond this, however, lie 
structural imperfections in the coffee mar- 
ket which neither the exchange nor public 
regulation can entirely remedy. The two 
segments of the matter, therefore, should 
properly be considered separately since the 
exchange cannot be responsible for market 
imperfections which are beyond its control, 
although these may be publicly revealed 
through the apparatus of future trading. 

Two cardinal standards by which exchange 
organizations and operations are to be Judged 
are: 

1. Whether the contracts adopted provide 
a trading medium useful to the wide variety 
of traders necessary for the maintenance 
of a broad competitive market, or whether 
they embody imperfections and restraints 
which limit their usefulness to narrow trade 
interests. 

2. Whether the rules governing trading 
and the manner in which they are policed 
are such as to maintain and protect those 
relations of confidence and trust among 
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buyers and sellers and their agents which, 
by custom or law, or both, are regarded 
as trade secrets, and to provide an open mar- 
Ket place for the free interplay of competi- 
tive forces. 

The economic effects of the varied activ- 
ities carried on by exchange managements 
and memberships generally are assayable 
under one or both of these broadly stated 
criterla, or under collateral standards directly 
derivable from them. These criteria involve 
primarily a determination whether the price 
of futures reflects the reasoned judgment 
of many traders on both sides of the mar- 
ket or whether it is subject to false starts, 
erratic movements, concentrations in trad- 
ing, and maneuvers that both reflect and 
create expectations and trading patterns in- 
consistent with actual supply and demand. 

In the coffee trade, a highly important 
factor is the matter of the contracts traded. 
Judged by the first standard, the 8“ (new) 
contract is too restrictive to reflect the inter- 
action of total supply and demand for cof- 
fee. This, the only contract currently traded 
in on the New York Coffee and Sugar Ex- 
change, is limited in its base to Brazilian 
coffee shipped from the port of Santas, and 
with certain penalties, from the ports of 
Paranagua, Angra dos Reis, and Rio de 
Janeiro. To be deliverable, coffee from any 
of these ports must be strictly soft, solid 
bean, yet coffee shipped from 
must be delivered on the contract at 1 cent 
below Santos coffee of like grade, and coffee 
shipped from Angra dos Reis and Rio de 
Janeiro at cent less than Santos. This 
in itself tends to narrow the effective com- 
modity basis for futures to Santos coffee 
for the reason that no coffee shipped from 
any of the penalized ports will normally be 
delivered on the contract unless its com- 
mercial price in the spot market is lower 
than the Santos price by as much as the 
differential. 

The “S” contract, therefore, relates to cof- 
fee grown in a single geographical region 
und country whereas, in fact, coffee is pro- 
duced in many nations spread over an im- 
mense geographical area. This means that 
the price of coffee futures in the short run 
is tied closely to coffee production and con- 
ditions of marketing in a limited geographi- 
cal producing area. This is at variance with 
one of the principal prerequisites to competi- 
tive, orderly, and serviceable exchange opera- 
tions; namely, that the contract should be 
based upon as broad a production base as 
possible, and especially that the commodity 
should be geographically as ubiquitous as 
possible in order to eliminate the effects of 
weather, political conditions, national poli- 
cies, labor troubles, and other factors which 
may greatly affect the supply or its move- 
ment from a single geographical area or 
country. 

Furthermore, to be deliverable on futures 
contracts, coffee must be in New York City. 
This contract provision still further limits 
the commodity bese for all trading in fu- 
tures in the United States. Brazilian coffee 
represents about 50 percent of all coffee im- 
ported into the United States, about 50 per- 
cent of which is shipped through the port 
of Santos, About 40 percent of all Brazilian 
coffee imported enters through the port of 
New York. Thus, no more than 10 percent 
of United States coffee imports are readily 
available as the basis for trading in futures. 
But this potential base ts still further re- 
duced by the fact that a large percentage 
of the Brazilian coffee imported through New 
York is owned by coffee merchants and proc- 
essors who have scheduled their imports for 
their own merchandising and this coffee 
would be avaliable for delivery on futures 
only under exceptional circumstances. Thus 
the effective commercial pipeline supply upon 
which the whole structure of futures trading 
is based is materially less than 20 percent 
of all Brazilian coffee imports and less than 
10 percent of all coffee imported into the 
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United States, for no coffee in store at any 
other port of entry is deliverable on the fu- 
tures, and to transport it to New York would 
not only take it out of its natural channels 
of distribution but would also entail un- 
necessary, and often prohibitive, cost. 

Hence, an important factor in the thin- 
ness of the coffee futures market which 
makes it subject to erratic price movements 
is that the Brazillian coffee basis contract is 
not a satisfactory hedging medium even for 
Brazilian coffee, and is patently not a satis- 
factory hedge for “mild coffees” grown in 
other countries, the commercial prices of 
which vary widely and with a considerable 
degree of independence from the prices of 
Brazilian coffees. 

The narrowness and unsatisfactoriness of 
the futures contract as a hedging medium 
thus drives would-be hedgers to seek similar 
protection through trading in “to arrive” 
contracts which are claims to all kinds and 
grades of coffee. A significant volume of 
trading in these contracts has grown up in 
spite of the fact that they give only uncer- 
tain assurance of the grades of delivery and 
are not subject to margins to assure per- 
formance. 

Furthermore, the limitation of New York 

delivery places the coffee trade outside of 
New York at a competitive disadvantage. 
Importers, merchants, and processors who 
operate in the New York area, to the extent 
that the futures contract affords them a 
reasonably satisfactory hedge, or enables 
them to draw outside capital into their busi- 
ness through their hedging operations, enjoy 
some advantage in those market areas where 
they come into competition with similar 
importers and processors operating through 
other ports. 
All of these factors arising out of the na- 
ture of the 8“ (new) contract makes the 
coffee futures market highly sensitive to 
manipulation, or even to any unusually large 
commercial operation. 

Evidence of the sensitlveness of the market 
is to be noted in the fact that the purchase 
of contracts for no more than 4,500 bags at 
the close of trading on December 22, 1950, 
when the trading floor was bare of selling 
orders, caused such a run-up of prices that 
it was made the subject of inquiry by the 
exchange coffee control committee, 

Traders and brokers at New Orleans have 
joined with large brokerage interests in New 
York in urging that the contract be broad- 
ened to make other growths deliverable at 
commercial differences instead of the fixed 
differences applying on the Santos base con- 
tract. The exchange has considered this 
matter but as yet has failed to adopt New 
Orleans delivery or come to grips with the 
collateral problem of commercial differences 
for cofees deliverable on the Brazilian basis 
contract. In adopting the broad basis U“ 
contract, the exchange did provide a broader 
contract, but flexible commercial differences 
were not provided. This was especially true 
for growths other than Brazilian coffee. The 
contract continued to be a Santos contract 
and the fixed differentials set up under it 
did not make it a satisfactory trading 
medium, 

The narrowness of the contract was a facil- 
itating factor in the recent price increases, 
Had the contract been broader and mors 
serviceable to larger segments of the trade, 
it would have attracted more traders to the 
market, and there probably would have been 
many more sellers willing to take short posi- 
tions to offset the build-up of long positions 
that launched the price spiral. Moreover, 
under a much broader basis for trading, it 
would have taken more purchases of long 
contracts to precipitate the price spiral, and 
the market would have been less violently 
responsive to large commercial and specula- 
tive trades. 

Moreover, coffee futures prices, which are, 
of course, intertwined with spot market 


prices, are thereby subject to the monetary. 
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fiscal, and agricultural policies of cofee- 
growing countries, especially Brazil. As is 
evident from the price history of coffee con- 
tained in this report, coffee prices are in- 
fluenced by changes in Brazil’s policy with 
respect to the exchange value of the cruzeiro, 
which in turn is related to its foreign trade 
policy, and more recently by its policy with 
respect to coffee crop loans and production 
and marketing controls, and by the actions 
of the Brazilian Coffee Institute. For ex- 
ample, Brazil's devaluation of the “coffee 
eruzeiro“ to 23.28 to the dollar on October 9, 
1953, precipitated a decline in futures prices 
from $0.595 to $0.5675 per pound, and a de- 
cline in the spot market price from $0.6125 
to $0.58 per pound. Again, when on Decem- 
ber 2, 1953, Brazil decreed that the loan rate 
on coffee would be increased from 1,200 to 
1,500 cruzeiros per bag, both the futures and 
spot market prices of coffee increased imme- 
diately by $0.0125 per pound and continued 
to increase rapidly thereafter. Finally, when 
the Brazilian Government announced in 
May 1954 that the minimum export price of 
Brazilian coffee would be increased to 80.87 
per pound, it reversed a ö-week downward 
trend in the spot and futures prices of coffee, 
which had reached a peak of 80.9635 per 
pound about the Ist of April 1954. 

These policies inevitably influence trading 
in the New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange, 
but are in no way integrated with those of 
the Government having jurisdiction over the 
Exchange itself. Thus price on the Exchange 
is not determined altogether by the free in- 
terplay of supply and demand, and traders 
instantly apprised of decisions as they are 
made in Brazil can capitalize upon them on 
the Exchange because of their possession of 
more complete knowledge. For example, a 
group of 7 Brazilian traders entered the 
coffee futures market on December 1, 1953, 
and on the following day, the day the Bra- 
zilan Government announced its increased 
crop-loan rate, took substantial long posi- 
tions, Hence a second important prerequi- 
site for a competitive, orderly, and service- 
able futures market is not present; namely, 
that futures prices and expected futures 
prices should not be subject to the arbitrary 
actions of any particular commercial or po- 
litical group, and that channels of informa- 
tion that affect prices should not be re- 
stricted to a favored group of traders. 

The extent to which these aspects of the 
coffee futures market can affect coffee 
is adequately illustrated by the trading that 
took place on the exchange between Decem- 
ber 1, 1953, and February 26, 1954, a period 
covered more thoroughly than others by the 
Federal Trade Commission's investigation, 
From January 1952 until February 1953, 
when prices reached the OPS ceiling, the 
prices of both the near futures and spot 
coffee moved within a modest range of about 
3 cents, the near future moving between a 
high of 54.70 and a low of 51.15. When the 
market reopened on March 16, prices were 
sharply up over the previous high, starting 
in the neighborhood of 60 cents for the near 
future, and then falling until, at the begin- 
ning of July 1953, quotations were approxi- 
mately 55 cents for the September future. 

The news of the frost during the first week 
of July moved prices up sharply, advancing 
from 55 cents to 60.3 for the September 
future on July 31. Prices thereafter declined, 
being about 58 cents at the beginning of 
December. Beginning with the first week 
in December 1953, however, the futures prices 
moved steadily into new highs, reaching a 
peak of 06.35 cents for the July contract on 
April 1, 1954. The movement of the futures 
market, while influenced by activity in 
other sectors of the coffee market (note the 
inventory accumulation previously men- 
tioned), was an important factor In creating 
widespread expectations of higher prices and 
in inducing behavior which brought those 
expectations to reality, An examination of 
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both open positions and trading during the 
3 months, December 1 to February 28, at- 
tempted to identify the trading patterns 
which were responsible for the sustained up- 
ward movement of prices. The following 
table summarizes the results of this study 
for 4 principal groups of traders consisting, 
respectively, of Brazilian traders, traders en- 
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gaged in the United States spot coffee busi- 
ness, other domestic traders not engaged in 
the spot coffee business, and finally, foreign 
traders other than Brazilian. The data 
shown are the total number of contracts 
bought and sold by the traders classified in 
each of these groups in each of the 3 months 
from December 1953 through February 1954. 


Purchases and sales of specified trading groups anng boy months of December 1958 and 
January and February 1954 


Boum 


Doecomnber . Bought Lͤ!„nͤ—Uö 
Sold 


Net trades, long or hort. 


d —— 


Types of trading account 


1 Faure of trades to balance is due to minor discrepancies in reports: by carrying brokers. 


8 Short. 


Editorial Comments on Foundations 


Investigation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


or onto 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 

der leave to extend my remards, I in- 
clude the following editorial comments 
on the investigation of tax exempt 
foundations conducted by a special com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
during the 83d Congress: 

Denver (Colo.) Post, May 7, 1954, We Must 
Keep an Eye on Mr. REECE: 

“One of Mr. REecE’s complaints at the 
time the committee was created was that 
foundations finance social and economic 
studies based on liberal rather than con- 
servative viewpoints. Even if that were true, 
what possible business Is it of the Congress 
of the United States? In a free country of 
free institutions, is Congress going to under- 
take thought control, by requiring founda- 
tions to use their funds for conservative 
propaganda?” 

Hempstead (N. T.) Newsday, May 13, 1954, 
Inquiry, or Inquisition?: 

“The pattern for the newest Congressional 
investigation has been put on display—a 
pattern that belies the name of investigation 
and more rightly should bear the name of 
inquisition. A group of Congressmen, under 
the leadership of Tennessee reactionary 
Representative B. CARROLL Reece, are lock- 
ing into the activities of educational and 
philanthropic foundations such as the 
Rockefciter, Carnegie, Sloan, Ford, Guggen- 
heim, Pulitzer and hundreds of others. Un- 
der the House resolution adopted last July, 
the committee is authorized to sce whether 
the foundations are using their funds for 
un-American or subversive activities, or to 
sponsor or defeat legislation. The facts, as 
shown by the outline made public Tuesday, 


are that the committee is far more concerned 
with an investigation of ideas that do 
not jibe with those of Representative 
REECE. * * * Agreed that the foundations 
should stay out of politics. But we want 
no group of headline hunters decreeing by 
intimidation what we should think, how we 
should think, or whether we should think at 
all. We would like to see more foundations, 
not fewer.” 

New York (N. T.) Times, May 13, 1954, 
Foundation Inquiry No. 2: 

“The opening statement of Norman Dodd, 
director of research for the special House 
committee Investigating tax-exempt founda- 
tions, can bardly fail to arouse grave ap- 
prehension as to the direction this inquiry 
will take. Its tone is, however, not surpris- 
ing in view of the remarks made by Repre- 
sentative Reece, of Tennessee, last July when, 
in persuading the House to establish the 
committee, he suggested that the founda- 
tions were participants in a diabolical con- 
spiracy whose aim is the furtherance of so- 
cialism in the United States. The new 
group, of which Mr. Reece is the chairman, 
seems to be heading Into a frontal assault 
cn the whole spirit of free inquiry in this 
country as it has been promoted and ad- 
vanced by the foundations for the last half- 
century.” 

Nashville (Tenn.) Tennessean, May 14, 
1954, The Goblins Will Get You: 

“The report * * views with alarm most 
of the current trends in American political 
and economic thought which Mr. Reece and 
a handful of colleagues in Congress condemn 
in their speeches. To their minds, for in- 
stance, Many viewpoints expressed by such 
agencies as the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, the National Council of Parent- 
Teacher Associations, and the National Edu- 
cation Association represent dangerous 
thinking. These are named in the staff re- 
port as agencies for which on occasion the 
Ford and Carnegie Foundations have under- 
written research activities. It is a well known 
fact that Mr. Reece and those who think 
as he does have long been suspicious of 
the too enlightened views of such big busi- 
nessmen as Mr. Paul G. Hoffman and others 
who have directed the politics of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development. The 
knowledge that CED's viewpoints rarely are 
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more radical on any subject than those of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce ob- 
viously does not reassure Mr. REECE or Mr. 
Dopp.” 

Boston (Mass.) Christian Science Monitor, 
May 17, 1954, Education: Brave or Safe: 

“This second, obviously hostile investiga- 
tion may conceivably unearth some infiltra- 
tion, find some errors of Judgment not dis- 
covered by the first committee. But if this 
staff report is any index, its basic philosophy 
is a century behind the times.” 

Middletown (Ohio) Journal, Ashland 
(Ohio) Times-Gazette, Athens (Ohio) Mes- 
senger, Lima (Ohio) News, Galion (Ohio) 
Inquirer, and other papers, May 21, 1954, 
House Study of Foundations: 

“In a country proud of constant change, 
the committee may be hard put to demon- 
strate that change is some sort of sin, And 
it may be even harder to show that founda- 
tions like Carnegie, Rockefeller, and Ford, 
which have poured out copious funds to ad- 
vance our understanding and our welfare, 
are engaged in a devlish and subversive plot 
against the American people.” 

Baltimore (Md.) Sun, May 21, 1954, Cen- 
soring Research? 

“If the Federal Government undertakes to 
use the power of taxation to direct these 
private enterprises, no area of research in 
this country will be free. Indeed, if the 
power of taxation can be used to control re- 
search, it can also be used to control private 
education. This kind of an investigation 
raises serious misgiving. The more so be- 
cause of the personality of the chairman, Mr. 
Reece, who is a manipulator of Southern 
political patronage with no really construc- 
tive achievements to his credit. An inquiry 
of the kind he is conducting has to be 
watched. It could easily lead to the gravest 
sort of abuses of power.” 

Providence (R. I.) Bulletin, May 22, 1954, 
Probing the Foundations: 

“If the investigation is devised to make a 
field day for neoisolationists, then it will do 
a lot of harm. If the investigators have set 
out to discredit the several big and illustrious 
foundations, to intimidate and to inhibit 
them, to force them into a narrow orthodox 
cast of thinking and conduct, if in short 
they are trying to impose a particularist 
point of view on the foundations, then the 
foundations have the obligation in con- 
science to resist this form of tyranny and 
defend the high purposes to which founda- 
tion work in America, by and large, has been 
dedicated. This investigation should be 
closely watched.“ 

Gadsden (Ala.) Times, May 24, 1954, An- 
other Probe of Nation's Big Foundations 
Off to Blased Start: 

“In this country of change and progress 
it may be dificult to demonstrate that 
change is in Itself a sort of sin, Likewise it 
may be hard to show that foundations like 
Carnople, Rockefeller, and Ford, which have 
poured out vast sums in education and wel- 
fare programs are engaged in a plot against 
the American people.“ 

St. Louls (Mo.) Post-Dispatch, Roscoe 
Drummond, May 26, 1954: 

“You really ought to know what the 
Reece committee is up to these days. Two 
members of the committce alrcady protested 
against the way the investigation is being 
conducted. Its hearings are not as explosive 
as the Army-McCarthy investigation, but 
they are highly controversial and something 
very significant Is at stake. No one can fore- 
see what will emerge from these hearings, if 
anything, but it is clear that If Representa- 
tive CAEROLL Reece, of Tennessee, long a 
partner of the most conservative forces in 
Congress, has his way, the Nation's history 
books covering the past half-century will 
have to be rewritten, but quickly.” 

New York (N. Y.) Herald Tribune, May 27, 
1954, Challenge to Frecdom of Thought: 
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“Congress has a constitutional right to 
investigate research foundations, exempt as 
they are from public taxation. This happens 
to have been done a little more than a year 
ago. The new investigation was superfluous 
to begin with; it is now carrying on in such 
a way as to make itself ridiculous. Fortu- 
nately the obligation of scholars to investi- 
gate and report—‘even though thelr con- 
clusions may be unpopular’—is too well es- 
tablished in this country to be in danger 
now. Yet the fact that this concept should 
be solemnly challenged within the Congress 
makes an unhappy footnote to these times.” 

Pittsfield (Mass.) Berkshire Evening Eagle, 
May 28, 1954, Two-Pronged Assault: 

“On one point we think the Republican 
Party is to be congratulated, In having the 
assault on intellectualism led by Representa- 
tive Reece it has selected a man who should 
have approval from both camps. Mr. Reece 
from the point of view of fitness is the per- 
fect choice; his views and his record make 
him almost the symbol of anti-intellectual- 
ism The aproval of the opposition will stem 
from the conviction that if anyone can mess 
up the investigation and make it ridiculous, 
Mr. Reece can—and will.” 

San Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle, May 31, 
1954, The Foundations Must Be Free: 

“The Reece committee probing into the 
activities of the tax-exempt educational 
foundations of this country-—Rockefeller, 
Carnegie, Ford, and others—heard last week 
from Aaron M. Sargent, a San Francisco at- 
torney, who appeared as head of the Pund 
for American Leadership, Inc. This general 
line of attack by Witness Sargent is familiar 
to Californians, who have heard it all before. 
The State board of education, the State cur- 
riculum commission, and the State PTA 
found no foundation for his charges. If 
the Reece committee took the trouble, as the 
responsible authorities in the California ed- 
ucational system did, to read the Building 
America books, it would discover that Mr. 
Sargent's charge is simply not true, and that 
his elaborate attempt thereby to make so- 
clalistic conspirators of the Rockefeller 
Foundation and the NEA falls to the 
ground.” 

Sacramento (Callf.) Bee, June 8, 1954: 

“In all the lurid fever of the present In- 
vestigation epidemic no other inquisitor has 
tried what Reese has undertaken, namely, 
to assert his conclusions first and find the 
facts to justify them afterward.” 

American Israelite, Robert E. Segal, June 
10, 1954: 

“We had best be alerted to the mischief 
the Reece committee is creating. We had 
best redouble our efforts to break up this 
nightmare effort on the part of Congress- 
men to tell us what orthodoxy is. And we 
had best pray that they come around to the 
proposition that education is not a subver- 
sive monster but the best of the weapons 
in our arsenal. For education, in the finely 
chiseled words of John Ruskin, ‘does not 
mean teaching people to know what they 
do not know; it means teaching them to 
behave as they do not behave.““ 

Washington (D. C.) Catholic Standard, 
June 18, 1954: 

“Objecting to certain practices he said 
were being followed in a House investiga- 
tion of tax-exempt foundations, Represen- 
tative Wayne L. Hays of Ohio last week read 
three quotations and then handed them to 
Thomas M. McNiece, the investigating unit’s 
assistant research director. Mr. Hays takes 
the position that the really effective anti- 

* Communists are those who stress social jus- 
tice. His comment that the church is a 
bulwark against communism drew a few un- 
favorable letters, but the great majority of 
the letters on his exchange with Mr. McNiece 
approved his idea of bringing the church into 
the discussion.” 

The Christian Century, nondenomina- 
tional Protestant weekly, July 28, 1954, Free 
Foundations: 


“If Government gains control, either by 
laws passed by Congress or by intimidation 
through the remorseless and unfalr meth- 
ods of the Reece committee, few founda- 
tions will be established and those that exist 
will find ways of going out of business. 
And if our shrinking freedoms are driven 
from this area also, what will that do to 
our conception of ourselves and of our sys- 
tem of Government? What will it do to the 
incentive to earn? What will it do to free- 
dom of thought, to progress in research in 
the natural and social sciences?” 


The Federal Trade Commission Investi- 
gation of Coffee Prices—Summary and 
Conclusions, Part 5 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent of the House I in- 
clude herewith the fifth portion of the 
text of the Summary and Conclusions of 
the Federal Trade Commission’s Eco- 
nomic Report of the Investigation of 
Coffee Prices, as follows: 


The general showing is that Brazilian in- 
terests were the only group that bought far 
more heavily than they sold in December, 
while all three of the other groups sold more 
than they bought. In January the trading 
patterns of the groups were reversed; the 
Brazilians sold more than they bought, and 
all three of the other groups bought more 
than they sold, with domestic traders in the 
coffee business assuming the bulk of the long 
position developed in the trading. In Feb- 
ruary much the same pattern continued, with 
the Brazilians still selling more than they 
bought, and the other three groups all buy- 
ing more than they sold, but the predomi- 
nant long buying interest now shifted from 
domestic traders in the spot coffee trade to 
the group of domestic speculative traders not 
engaged in the spot coffee trade. Thus the 
principal accretions of buying in December 
were by Brazilian interests; in January, by 
domestic coffee trade interests; and in Feb- 
ruary, by domestic speculative interests not 
engaged in the spot coffee business. For- 
eign interests other than Brazilian were not 
important buying interests at any time dur- 
ing the period covered, although they, like 
the American trading interests, shifted from 
a net selling interest in December to a small 
net buying interest in January and February. 

In connection with this general showing, 
the following facts not revealed by the table 
are important. During the first 2 weeks of 
December, a small group of seven Brazilian 
traders took substantial long positions in the 
market. This group was followed a week 
later by a second group of seven Brazilian 
traders, which also took substantial long 
positions in the market. The members of 
the first group began selling out their long 
position on December 21 and 22, while the 
members of the second group similarly began 
withdrawing from the market later in De- 
cember. While the members of the first 
group were leaving the market, a third group 
of Brazilians, again consisting of seven trad- 
ers, was entering the market. This third 
group absorbed many of the long contracts 
liquidated by the first and second groups. 
‘The members of the third group carried over 
their contracta into January and liquidated 
the bulk of them by January 13, when prices 
for the March future closed at 72.75, This 
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represented an increase of 15.12 cents per 
pound, or 26 percent, over the closing price 
bid for the March future on November 30, 
1953. It marks the price level at which the 
last of the Brazilians appear to have been 
willing to take their profit. Further, there is 
scattered evidence in the form of correspond- 
ence in the files_examined by the Federal 
Trade Commission that this was the highest 
price certain Brazilian traders thought coffee 
would reach, 

The rising price of futures contracts in 
December set up expectations that reverber- 
ated throughout the entire United States 
coffee market. Confronted with what ap- 
peared to be a rapid rise in coffee prices, do- 
mestic traders first bought to offset their pre- 
vious short positions, and then continued in 
the market to become buyers taking long 
positions, which may or may not have been 
speculative. Important processors who were 
long also stood for delivery in December, 
which tended further to squeeze the market 
and enhance prices. As the covering of short 
positions and Brazilian buying drove the 
price of coffee still higher in December, other 
bandwagon traders, who normally jump 
aboard in any major price movement on the 
exchanges, also took long positions in the 
market, in expectation of further price rises, 
thereby driving the price still higher. In 
the meantime,-as stated above, domestic im- 
porter-jobbers and roasters continued to ac- 
cumulate inventories in anticipation of high- 
er spot market prices. During the period 
when these Brazilians were in the market, all 
of them behaved as speculators, buying 
heavily, holding their long positions for a 
price increase, and then selling out the hold- 
ings at a profit when prices advanced. By 
an unexplained combination of circum- 
stances, the entry of the second group as 
buyers, when the first was selling out its long 
holding, continued the upward trend of 
prices initiated by the buying of the first 
group, while the entry of the third group did 
the same late in December, when both the 
first and second groups were taking their 
profits and withdrawing from the market, 
When the third group of Brazilians began 
selling out their long positions during the 
first 2 weeks of January, there was no equally 
strong buying interest to take their place, 
and prices fell 5 cents a pound between Jan- 
uary 11 and 18, Thereafter, there was a pe- 
riod of about 2 weeks during which it ap- 
peared that coffee prices might become sta- 
bilized between 70 and 72 cents per pound, 
The rapid price rise during December, how- 
ever, apparently led other traders, including 
both those dealing tn coffee and speculators, 
to expect and be willing to pay still higher 
prices. With trading on the exchange greatly 
reduced in January and still further reduced 
in February to less than half the December 
volume, a small volume of long purchases 
over sales by the domestic and foreign trad- 
ing groups other than Brazilian became the 
stimulus to the further price rise which be- 
gan in February and continued through 
March 1954. 

During the months covered by the Com- 
mission's survey, domestic interests in the 
spot coffee trade could have contributed di- 
rectly and significantly to the price spiral 
only in January, when these trade interests 
bought more than they sold by a total of 442 
contracts, while other domestic interests not 
in the spot coffee trade and foreign interests 
(other than Brazilians) bought more than 
they sold by less than 100 contracts. Thus, 
the domestic spot coffee interests became 
the predominant long buying interest during 
January. (During December, there was a 
substantial volume of long buying by do- 
mestic coffee interests, but their purchases 
of 3,322 long contracts were more than offset 
by short sales by interests in the domestic 
coffee trade to the amount of 4,070 con- 
tracts.) 

In February, however, domestic interests 
not in the spot coffee business bought more 
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than they sold by 251 contracts, as compared 
with an excess of purchases by domestic spot 
coffee interests of only 40 long contracts, and 
an excess of only 3 long contracts by foreign 
interests other than Brazil. 

In brief summary, the interaction of de- 
mand for larger inventories and the scurry- 
ing to cover short positions in both the spot 
and futures markets in December precipi- 
tated a coffee-price increase quite out of pro- 
portion to the actual supply-demand situa- 
tion. After a period of unusually heavy 
speculative buying by Brazilian interests, 
there was a period in January when it ap- 
the market might become 


dered thin by the withdrawal of selling inter- 


made no study of trading subsequent to 
February 1954. 

An important factor of uncertainty under- 
lying these violent increases in prices is the 
fact that crop and other supply information 


ment’s publication and dissemination of re- 
crop information, the groundwork is 
for humors and strategically worded 
guesses to become the basis for expectations 


vagaries of the weather, 
crop diseases, output curtailment, and all 
the other factors which influence export- 
able Brazilian coffee production, domestic 
traders are put in a position where they must 
operate on the basis of a composit hearsay, 
rumor, and fact. The situation in this re- 


g V. EXCHANGE OPERATIONS 

An examination of trading on the New 
York Cofee and Bugar Exchange reveals many 
respects in which the behavior of the ex- 


carrying on their trade operations. Indeed, 


future, and transfer to a more distant future 
when that contract becomes a near future in 
order to profit by the rise in price as the dis- 
tant futures approach maturity. 


This pattern of trading on the part of Bra- ` 


gillans has been favored by the fact that, 
prior to the rise initiated in the latter part 
of 1953, distant futures sold quite consist- 
ently at discounts below the prices of near 
futures. When, however, the market started 
upward in December 1953, the spreads be- 
tween the near and distant futures became 
exceedingly erratic, reflecting recurrent re- 
appraisals of the market situation stemming 
in part from the lack of reliable knowledge 
as to conditions of supply. 

The small volume of trading and the lim- 
ited particlpation of domestic trade and 
speculative interests in the coffee-futures 
market render it especially susceptible to 
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price fluctuations unwarranted by actual 
supply-demand conditions, A relatively lin- 
ited volume of trading can significantly af- 
fect the course of prices on the exchange, 
And when, as during December 1953, the 
futures prices advanced sharply, it ts to be 
expected that the futures market will sig- 
nificantly influence the course of prices in 
the spot market. 

The coffee-futures market has been used 
by the coffee trade to a limited extent for 
hedging, but no consistent policy of hedging 
has been followed by the trade. Members 
of the domestic coffee trade have on occa- 
sion used the futures market to increase 
their long position and to accumulate sup- 
plies of actual coffee. However, out of the 238 
roasters responding to the Commission's 
roaster questionnaire, only 20, or 8.4 percent, 
traded on the exchange at any time in 1949, 
1952, 1953, and the first 2 months of 1954. It 
should be pointed out, however, that this 
failure to use the futures market for hedging 
is consistent with the roasters’ practice of 
tying roast-coffee prices to replacement and 
expected replacement costs rather than to 
the cost of inventories being processed. Over 
the same period, 40, or over 75 percent, of the 
53 reporting tmporter-Jobbers traded on the 
exchange, but many traded only lightly and 
sporadically, and were sometimes on the same 
side of the futures market as they were in 
the spot market. In the latter case the 
traders were either using the futures market 
as an alternative and supplementary source 
of coffee stocks rather than as a mechanism 
for hedging, or were simply speculating in 
futures. 

Defects in rules and conduct of the 
exchange 

Aside from the above factors, the New 
York Coffee and Sugar Exchange has per- 
mit ted certain practices which are not con- 
ducive to a competitive, orderly, and service- 
able futures market. Officials of the New 
York Coffee and Sugar Exchange have op- 
posed, in hearings before the Congress, at- 
tempts to place it under governmental regu- 
lation, asserting that the exchange’s mech- 
anism for self-regulation is adequate and 
renders Government regulation unnecessary. 
However, the Federal Trade Commission’s in- 
vestigation disclosed that the rules and regu- 
lations in some instances are loosely drawn, 
eusceptible to abuses, and improperly po- 
liced. 

Speculative Limits 

On the basis of a legislative finding that 
excessive speculation may cause sudden and 
unreasonable price fluctuations, the Com- 
modity Exchange Authority was given power 
to set maximum limits on the daily volume 
of speculative trading and net speculative 
futures holdings of individual traders so as 
to restrict the manipulative capacity of 
purely speculative accounts. No Umit is 
imposed by the rules and bylaws of the New 
York Coffee and Sugar Exchange. Its rules 
merely limit the number of open contracts 
that a clearing member is permitted to carry 
to 2,500 contracts. This upper limit can 
scarcely be regarded as an effective curb on 
excessive speculation, inasmuch as it exceeds 
in many instances the combined total open 
contracts carried by the approximately 38 
menrbers clearing coffee futures. 


Price Manipulation and Cornering 


An additional safeguard which is con- 
tained in the Commodity Exchange Act is 
the provision which places primary respon- 
sibility on the go board of an ex- 
change to prevent manipulation of prices 
and the cornering of any commodity. Direct 
reference is not made in the rules and regu- 
Intions of the New York Coffee and Sugar 
Exchange to “manipulation of prices and cor- 
nering of any commodity” although a provi- 
sion is made for the appointment of a con- 
trol committee when “a situation or an in- 
terest exists in any one month or months 
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that might jeopardize the normal function- 
ing of the exchange.” 

The Federal Trade Commission's examina- 
tion of the activities of the control commit- 
tees of the exchange, which are charged with 
the responsibility of providing the appro- 
priate safeguards against price manipula- 
tion and cornering, revealed evidence of 
deficiencies both in organization and opera- 
on: (1) The inability of the control com- 
mittee to expose corners and manipulation 
of prices in event they should occur was 
conceded by the various members who acted 
as chairmen of control committees in the 
past; (2) one of the firms once investigated 
by the control committee reported to its 
customer that it had been “whitewashed”; 
(3) control committees were not impaneled 
on several occasions when Officials of the ex- 
change felt that a squeeze“ was imminent; 
(4) on one occasion the president of the ex- 
change asked a large account whether it 
could be relied upon not to squeeze the 
market, 


Segregation of Customers’ Funds 


One of the provisions of the Commodity 
Exchange Act designed for protection of cus- 
tomers is the requirement that futures com- 
mission merchants segregate and separately 
account for margin funds deposited with 
them by customers, In rejecting a proposal 
made by an exchange member that this 
safeguard be adopted, the commission com- 
mittee of the New York Coffee and Sugar 
Exchange reported to the exchange’s board 
of managers that “a rule of this kind would 
hardly be effective unless it were properly 
policed. There would appear to be no ob- 
jection to such a rule, but as a practical 
matter we believe that this one rule, lifted 
by itself from CEA regulations would not 
materially add to the proper handling of ac- 
counts by member firms.” 

Taking the Other Side of the Customers 
Order 

The rules of the New York Coffee and Sugar 
Exchange permit a member to act as an 
agent and a principal in the same transac- 
tion pursuant to a general course of dealing 
between the broker and his customer. This 
practice is objectionable in that all brokers 
could demand that such general authority 
be given by the customers, Such an ar- 
rangement is specifically prohibited by the 
Commodity Exchange Act which requires 
that prior consent be obtained for each trans- 
action in which the broker takes the other 
side of a customer's order. The practice of 
acting as an agent and principal in the same 
transaction without the prior consent of the 
customer is subject to abuses. It permits 
the setting up of accommodation trades hav- 
ing the appearances of genuine transactions. 

Passouts 


Passouts occur when a broker, having 
both bought and sold a particular future 
on his own account on a given day at the 
same price, substitutes the buyer for him- 
self with the seller, and the seller for him- 
self with the buyer, thereby eliminating 
himself as a party to the contract. They 
are permitted on some exchanges regulated 
by the Commodity Exchange Authority, sub- 
ject to regulation to prevent their misuse 
and provided they are reported to the clear- 
ing association. 

Passouts were not permitted on the New 
York Coffee and Sugar Exchange prior to an 
amendment in the bylaws effective Decem- 
ber 14, 1953. Although complaints concern- 
ing misuse of the practice were directed to 
the floor committee prior to the amendment, 
disciplinary action was never taken. In- 
stead, the rules were amended to permit the 
practice. The irregularities under existing 
exchange rules were of common knowledge 
and condoned by the floor committee mem- 
bers whose own dealings were not free of 
the same practices. In addition, discipli- 
rary action was not taken against one mem- 
ber who used passouts to his own adyan- 
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tage, although the floor committee regarded 
it as an evasion of the established trading 
procedure, and an act detrimental to the best 
interests of the exchange. 

There is no requirement in the amended 
rule of the New York Coffee and Sugar Ex- 
change that passouts be reported to the 
clearing association, as required by regu- 
lated exchanges. Reporting all transactions 
to the clearing association assures the main- 
tenance of a permanent record and provides 
a means for checking for possible abuses of 
the trading rules and for settling disputes 
between members. Investigation disclosed 
the trading records evidencing passouts are 
not being preserved by members for the pe- 
riod required by the amended rule. 


Expit transactions 


The rules of the New York Coffee and 
Sugar Exchange, like those of other ex- 
changes, require in general that all trades 
recorded by the exchange and submitted for 
clearance through the New York Coffee and 
Sugar Clearing Association shall be made at 
open outcry on the floor of the exchange 
An exchange official’s attention was called 
to the existence of certain practices, such as 
pocketing of orders by floor brokers and se- 
cret trading not made by public outcry. 
These practices are a form of bucketing (off- 
setting orders or becoming a buyer or seller 
with respect to an order for which a mem- 
ber is a broker), and are unlawful on regu- 
lated exchanges. A comparison on the ex- 
change records with those of the clearing 
house revealed repeated discrepancies of 
such magnitudes between these two records 
that it can reasonably be concluded that 
nonpermissable expit transactions were 
made and cleared. The records of the ex- 
change do not disclose that a thorough in- 
vestigation of the allegations of the expit 
transactions was ever made by the exchange. 


Broker-customer relationship and breach of 
confidential relationships between princi- 
pals and agents 
In the course of the Federal Trade Com- 

mission’s investigation, it was found that 

floor brokers who act in the legal capacity 
of agents for large accounts have for many 
years followed a practice of exchanging in- 
formation concerning the detail of the or- 
ders executed in behalf of their various prin- 
cipals. A report on this information is made 
available daily to a small inner group. This 
information enables traders to reconstruct 
the net open long and short positions of the 
various clearing members and thereby iden- 
tifies in effect the principals from whom they 
trade. Disclosure of this information can 
influence the judgment of others or attract 

others into the market by revealing how im- 

portant traders, for example, Brazilian prin- 

cipals who are assumed to be acting on the 
basis of advance information respecting the 
coffee situation, are placing their transac- 
tions, Those not receiving the information 
are placed in a disadvantageous position. It 
can be assumed that market positions are 
taken in reliance in part on this information, 
causing price fluctuations not warranted by 
the best estimates of individual traders act- 
ing solely on their independent Judgments 
as to supply and demand factors. 
Margins 

Margins appear adequate, if Judged simply 

in terms of the percentage margins custo- 
mary on other commodity exchanges in the 
United States. Whether these margins are 
adequate for a market having the character- 
istics of the New York Coffee and Sugar 
Exchange is not so easily Judged. Moreover, 
the rules of the exchange permit the classi- 
fication of speculators as “members of the 
trade,” and thereby permit the former to 
post smaller margins than are required of 
speculators on regulated exchanges. 


Mr. Speaker, this completes the FTC 
Summary and conclusions. 
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World’s Most Modern Beet-Sugar Plant 
Opens—Hon. Harold C. Hagen, of 
Minnesota, Urges More Sugar-Beet 
Acreage, New Sugar-Processing Plants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, a $10 million up-to-the-minute 
modern sugar-beet plant has been opened 
at Crookston, Polk County, Minn., my 
home city. 

It was my privilege to participate in 
the dedication exercises of this sugar 
factory, which means so much to the Red 
River Valley of the North. 

The plant was built by the American 
Crystal Sugar Co., which also has fine 
sugar-processing plants at East Grand 
Forks and Moorhead, also in the Red 
River Valley, and in the Ninth Minne- 
sota Congressional District. 

This new Crookston plant will pro- 
duce 100 million pounds of sugar a year, 
will employ about 400 people, with an an- 
nual payroll of $800,000. This means a 
great deal, not only to the many farmers 
who raise sugar beets, but also means 
employment for these 400 people in the 
late fall and winter months, when, ordi- 
narily, jobs are scarce. This payroll and 
the approximately $4 million that will 
go to the sugar-beet farmers also means 
much to every business and professional 
man in the upper Red River Valley, be- 
cause this is cash, which can be and will 
be put in circulation or in savings by 
the thousands of persons affected by this 
wonderful new industrial enterprise in 
our area. 

The sugar plants at Crookston, Moor- 
head, East Grand Forks, and Chaska, 
Minn., all owned by the American Crystal 
Sugar Co., means a $3 million payroll to 
workers in these 4 areas and approxi- 
mately $17 million per year in beet pay- 
ments to the farmers of our State. 

Before giving details of this wonderful 
dedication, I want to say that the United 
States Department of Agriculture is con- 
sidering a proposal to cut sugar-beet 
acreage in Minnesota next year by ap- 
proximately 5,000 to 7,000 acres. This 
sounds like the old Democratic policy. 

This certainly should not be done and 
is a wrong policy. I shall strongly op- 
pose this effort, and I believe we will 
defeat such a move. 

There are about 7,000 babies per day 
born in these United States. Our popu- 
lation is growing by leaps and bounds, 
These 7,000 new Americans per day, plus 
the other thousands who come in from 
foreign nations, must be fed, and sugar 
is not only an important food but a 
vitally necessary staff of life. 


ACREAGE SHOULD BE RAISED 


Instead of planning to cut the sugar 
acreage in Minnesota next year, the Ag- 
riculture Department should substan- 
tially raise the acreage so that at least 
seven or eight thousand more acres in 
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the Red River Valley can be used in the 
production of sugar beets. 

We need more sugar-processing plants 
in the Red River Valley, and I believe 
that important places where these may 
be placed would be Breckenridge, Hal- 
stad, Ada, Oslo, Warren, Hallock, and 
other places in the Ninth Congressional 
District. Research by soil scientists has 
revealed that the Red River Valley soil 
comprises one of the two important parts 
of these United States, where sugar beets 
can be produced at Jess cost than in other 
parts of the Nation. The other economi- 
cal beet-producing area is in the State 
of Washington, some 2,000 miles from 
the Red River Valley, and offers no eco- 
nomic interference with our activities in 
the Ninth Congressional District. 

If the voters of 15 counties, comprising 
the Minnesota Ninth Congressional Dis- 
trict, honor me on November 2, 1954, with 
my seventh election as their Congress- 
man, I pledge to the farmers of this area, 
to the workers in these sugar beet fac- 
tories, and to the thousands of business 
and professional persons and workers 
who profit from these activities, that I 
shall immediately take steps, as your 
Congressman, to show the Department 
of Agriculture that thousands more 
acres should be allotted in northwestern 
Minnesota to sugar beet production. 

Those of you who are familiar with 
procedures in Congress realize that a 
Congressman who would have 7 terms, 
and the seniority and the power that 
goes with 14 years of service, who has 
made many friends and acquaintances 
in official Washington, D. C., can be of 
tremendous value and help, far more 
than some newcomer who must spend 
many years in reaching the same relative 
position in the House of Representatives 
that I now have. 

It must be kept in mind that the Dem- 
ocrats for a century have traditionally 
favored free trade and low tariffs. The 
Democrats also passed and have main- 
tained as law the reciprocal trade treaty 
law, which permits the importation of 
sugar, farm products and other commod- 
ities into these United States, either free 
of any duty whatsoever, or with a tariff 
cut by at least 50 percent. 

Those of you who live near the Cana- 
dian border know about the bringing in 
of products from our neighbor to the 
north. But possibly you do not realize 
that sugar produced in the Philippine 
Islands or Puerto Rico, or Cuba, is pro- 
duced by labor which draws wages of less 
than 75 cents per day in American money 
and in the Philippines the wages of some 
of these workers runs about 30 cents per 
day. 

I am proud to say that I never have 
voted for extension of the present recip- 
rocal trade treaty law, because I feel that 
American producers should receive first 
consideration from their Congressmen 
instead of the coolies and low-paid work- 
ers of other lands, And my viewpoint 
applies not only to sugar, but to the im- 
portation of all farm products and indus- 
trial products that would weaken our 
American way of life. 

FINE DEDICATION PROGRAM 


The dedication program of this new 


sugar processing plant at Crookston was 
an event attended not only by thousands 
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of persons from the Red River Valley, 
but by newspapermen, radio commenta- 
tors, and television operators. The wide 
publicity given to this splendidly planned 
dedication will do much to help create a 
market for Red River Valley products 
and especially for the fine sugar pro- 
duced in the three great sugár factories 
at Crookston, East Grand Forks, and 
Moorhead. There were some splendid 
addresses made and it was my privilege 
to be on the platform with the distin- 
guished speakers and guests and to be 
introduced to the thousands who in- 
spected this plant and attended these 
ceremonies. 

In the space I have it will be impossible 
to report to you all of the fine speeches 
that were made at the Crookston plant’s 
dedication programs. However, I am 
going to offer you, in part, or in their en- 
tirety, four of the oustanding addresses. 


John M. Budd, president of the Great 
Northern Railroad, reviewed the part 
that James J. Hill and the Great North- 
ern had in helping to develop the Red 
River Valley from a wilderness, just one 
long life ago, into its present outstand- 
ing position in American economy, Mr. 


Budd said: 

It gives me much pleasure to be here today 
and on behalf of the Great Northern Railroad 
to take part in the formal opening of the 
new Crookston plant of the American Crystal 
Sugar Co. This is the third such plant to 
be built in this area, and the second one to 
go into production since World War II ended. 

I am sure you people of Crookston take as 
much pride in this plant as the people in 
Moorhead and East Grand Forks do in theirs. 
I hope that you have all enjoyed as I did 
the inspection of this magnificent plant. 
Mr. Summerton doubtless will have many 
volunteers for management of the affairs of 
the American Crystal Sugar Co. in Crookston, 
since we all now know exactly how sugar is 
extracted from beets and made ready for 
marketing; what becomes of the byproducts 
and all of the other details necessary to run 
the plant. 

One cannot make even a brief trip through 
the new refinery without realizing that here 
is an investment of very substantial magni- 
tude, for it is obvious that millions of dollars 
have been spent in creating this modern, 
up to the second, magnificent installation. 
My own experience assures me that sums of 
this size are not idly spent on expansion, 
but only after very thoughtful study and 
definite proof of the soundness of the in- 
vestment. Planning for every phase of the 
operation must be incorporated into the fa- 
cilities, and all of the mistakes that went 
into other plants must be eliminated from 
this one. This plant is here for a long, long 
time, and must remain efficient and modern 
for years to come. 

From the time the plans for the construc- 
tion of this refinery were announced, I have 
speculated on the reasons why the American 
Crystal Sugar Co, has staked so much of its 
future in the Red River Valley. Naturally 
the soll conditions and climate must be 
favorable for beet culture. 

Bill Duncan, director of Great Northern's 
agricultural development department, tells 
me the Red River Valley is one of the two 
regions in the United States in which sugar 
beets can be grown at the lowest cost. The 
other is the Columbia Basin in the State of 
Washington. However, where agriculture in 
the Columbia Basin is dependent on irriga- 
tion, the normal rainfall in the Red River 
Valley assures abundant production. 

But I am confident that this was not the 
only consideration of Mr. Summerton and 
his associates in their decision to build this 
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new plant in Crookston. I feel sure that 
another decisive aspect is the human fac- 
tor—the character of the people in the val- 
ley. In the background thought of those 
who built this new industry there obviously 
was great consideration of the quality of the 
valley's men and women—their intelligence 
on the science of agriculture and proven 
ability to make the soil produce so abund- 
antly. These great human qualities will 
continue to justify the faith of the company 
in the years ahead. 

Farming, it seems to me, is a satisfying 
kind of industry because of the continuing 
productivity of wealth from the soi]. Your 
neighboring State, which also has an im- 
portant agricultural economy, has developed 
in recent years an oil industry of consider- 
able consequence and promise. North Da- 
kota also has a lignite development in sev- 
eral places, and Minnesota has an iron-min- 
ing activity second to none in the Nation. 
Yet, in the petroleum and mining industries 
there are definite limits to the supplies, and 
once oil and ore are taken from the ground 
the harvest has been forever concluded, In 
farming another crop always is ahead. In 
farming, value keeps flowing from the 
ground. It is true that timber grows, is cut, 
and grows again; but the process is slow and 
tedious, demanding infinite patience—and 
you can’t eat wood. Farm products, on the 
other hand, constitute one of the most basic 
needs of man: food. Farm crops also pro- 
vide food for animals, and animals, in turn, 
provide foor for humans. 

This valley has been producing food for 
at least 75 years; and those years have been 
dramatic ones. What in the early seventies 
was little more than raw wilderness now 
is a prosperous, well-populated region of 
tremendous economic importance to our 
Nation. In the wake of those who traversed 
the valley en route north to the Selkirk 
colony and Pembina, to the fur-trapping and 
trading posts beyond those settlements, came 
a great man and significant changes in the 
order of things in this part of the country. 

James J. Hill went to St. Paul as a young 
man in 1856, and settled there by accident 
rather than by choice. His interest in trans- 
portation started early when he became 
agent for a steamship line on the Missis- 
sippi River. His second interest was in fuel, 
the result of contract to supply wood to 
steamboats. His third interest, farming, 
was a natural heritage, but really was awak- 
ened in him when he saw the fertile lands 
of Minnesota, particularly in the Red River 
Valley. He envisioned the tremendous pos- 
sibilities of the productivity of Minnesota 
farmlands combined with cheap transpor- 
tation to markets. 

Transportation facilities for people and 
goods were crude in this part of the country 
at that time. The famed Red River oxcart 
was the principal means of overland trans- 
portation between St. Paul and settlements 
to the north, and there was some movement 
of freight and travelers by river craft. 

In 1862 a railway with the modest name 
of St. Paul & Pacific began the first rail 
transportation in Minnesota and the North- 
west. The railway extended from St. Paul 
and not to the Pacific but to Minneapolis, a 
distance of 10 miles. 

By 1878, the year Mr. Hill and three 
courageous associates acquired the St. Paul 
& Pacific, the ratis of the pioneer railway had 
moved gradually in a northwesterly direc- 
tion. Crookston became a station on the 
railway in 1872, when the line was extended 
from Barnesyille to Warren. The next line 
that helped make Crookston a growing com- 
munity was built in 1875. It ran from 
Crookston to Fisher's Landing on the Red 
Lake River, The building company was the 
Red River Valley Railroad, owned by Mr. 
Hill and Norman W. Kittson, who were 
associated in steamboat transportation on 
the Red River. This 10'4-mile line between 
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Crookston and Fisher’s Landing was, in 
reality, Mr. Hill's first railroad. 

The trail of the iron horse expanded 
rapidjy under Mr. Hill's impetus throughout 
this region after he and his associates ac- 
quired the St. Paul & Pacific in 1878 and 
created the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Mani- 
toba Co. The Red River Valley became 
laced with a network of rails, with lines on 
each side of the Red River extending from 
Breckenridge to the Canadian border, Lines 
also were built to the East and West, and 
by 1896 the Manitoba had completed the 
basic network, of which Crookston is the 
hub. 

With an outlet to markets, the Red River 
Valley was soon settled by people from 
other parts of the country and from Europe. 
Mr. Hill encouraged settlers by selling at 
low prices lands acquired from the State by 
grants. He was steadfast in the belief that 
his railroad could prosper only as the peo- 
ple along it prospered. It is significant that 
freight rates went down steadily for several 
years after Mr. Hill took control. 

But, Mr. Hill reasoned that settlement of 
land and availability of railway services were 
not enough. He supported his confidence in 
the fertility of Red River Valley land and his 
faith in the ambition of those who settled 
on it by showing farmers how to improve 
their methods. He preached crop diversifica- 
tion, imported purebred livestock, created an 
agricultural development department for his 
railway, established experimental farms of 
his own and helped to institute schools for 
the teaching of agriculture. 

Among the many living evidences of Mr. 
Hill's interest in agriculture is the Northwest 
School and Experiment Station. In the 
early 1890's he offered the State a plot of 
land near Crookston for use as an experimen- 
tal farm. In 1895 Minnesota Legislature 
created 2 of these farms, one at the Crooks- 
ton location, The Hill gift was formally 
conveyed to the State a year later, and the 
Northwest Experiment Station was created. 

In 1908, just 8 years before his death, Mr. 
Hill was principal speaker at the dedication 
of Stephens Hall at the Crookston School of 
Agriculture. In his address he said: 

“I need hardly say to you how much 
pleasure it gives me to see evidences of prog- 
ress that I see here today. * * * These 450 
acres upon which your college is now about 
to be opened, lying close to Crookston, I had 
reserved for another purpose * * * but I 
felt that it would be of greater value as the 
starting point of an agriculaural farm in the 
Red River Valley. * * Now the years have 
rolled by and many changes have occurred.” 

The progress of agriculture in this region 
in the 46 years since Mr. Hill made those 
observations would have been highly pleas- 
ing to him; but, I feel that he would not have 
been surprised had he lived to see what bas 
been accomplished in the Red River Valley. 
Mr. Hill had a tremendous vision for the 
future. He invested great confidence in the 
soundness of his doctrine for better agri- 
culture, and in the desire of farmers to bene- 
fit from his ideas. It is noteworthy, I believe, 
that Mr. Hill's faith in the principle of crop 
rotation not only is generally practiced to- 
day, but also is regarded as a principal con- 
tributor to the continuing productivity of 
Red River Valley farmland. 

Those who have succeeded Mr. Hill in 
the leadership of the Great Northern bave 
continued his principles and program of en- 
couragement of and assistance to the man on 
the land. 

This is a basic policy of the railway’s 
management. 

Evidence of the fruit of vision is abundant 
everywhere in the vast Red River Valley, and 
the newest manifestation of agricultural and 
industrial progress is this modern refinery 
for the processing of a crop so suitable to 
this land—the sugar beet. 

The dedication of this new plant brings 
into perspective conditions governing the 
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production of beet sugar. Iam aware of the 
fact that under existing laws the sugar in- 
dustry is a controlled economy, and that 
national prices normally are maintained 
somewhat aboye the world market price 
structure. When the Sugar Act formula was 
developed allotments were made to beet and 
cane producers on a national basis. Offshore 
quotas were established in relation to the 
production capabilities and the need for sup- 
plementing the various economies affected. 

The Great Northern is entirely sympathetic 
with the proposal that domestic producers 
be permitted to increase production at least 
in direct relation to increases in this coun- 
try's population. This position we take not 
solely for the interest we might have in the 
production of more sugar in our territory. 
Our interest is far broader than that. 

A contracted crop strengthens the sta- 
bility of a community because many eco- 
nomic benefits accrue to an area in which 
sugar beets are grown and processed. But 
even more important to an agricultural com- 
munity and to a railway interested in the 
prosperity of the country it serves is the im- 
provement in farming methods—better use 
of soil capabilities with improved yields and 
equality in all production, made possible 
through a sugar-beet program. 

The Great Northern understandably 18 
pleased to share with Crookston and its farm- 
ing community in welcoming the establish- 
ment of the third American Crystal sugar 
plant in the Red River Valley. This plant 
is a new fruit of vision and a symbol of 
faith in tomorrow. 


MR. SUMMERTON SPEAKS 


Another outstanding address was 
made by J. A. Summerton, president of 
the American Crystal Sugar Co., with 
headquarters in Denver, Colo. Mr. Sum- 
merton has had 36 years of service with 
the company, starting as the voucher 
clerk and working up through smaller 
positions to become vice president and 
in 1952 president of the company. 

This is what he had to say at the dedi- 
cation: 

This is a memorable day for all of us. 
For the many who have spent countless 
hours in the planning and construction of 
this, the company's 10th plant, it marks a 
day of accomplishment. The fulfillment of 
a vision—a dream come true. The griefs 
and disappointments that are encountered in 
an undertaking such as this are now forgot- 
ten. Instead, there is the pride of achieve- 
ment—the satisfaction that comes from a 
task well done. 

Yet as this day marks the end of one pe- 
riod, it more dramatically marks the begin- 
ning of another. The beginning of a period 
which will contribute materially to the hap- 
piness and prosperity of a far greater number 
than have benefited to date. The beet 
growers, the local merchants, the profes- 
sional men, and the plant employees who 
will come from this area, all will benefit for 
years to come from the completion of this 
beet sugar plant which we are dedicating 
here today. 

Speaking on behalf of our company, may 
I say that we are happy to have led in the 
development of the beet sugar industry in 
the Red River Valley. Each of you here 
honors us with your presence. I wish to 
personally thank Congressman Hor 
Hacen, Senator THYE, and other notables, 
and also members of the press, radio, and 
television representatives for taking time to 
come here today. Many of you have come 
long distances to attend the dedication and 
to inspect the plant. I wish to express our 
sincere appreciation for the interest shown. 

Our experience in its construction has 
been most pleasant. The many courtesies 
and the cooperation we have received from 
the good people here in Crookston and in 
the surrounding area are deeply appreciated, 
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We hope that we will continue to merit your 
goodwill. 

To Mayor Thomforde, may I say—we are 
glad to be located here near your progressive 
city, and to have a part in the future growth 
of this community. On this occasion we 
wish to give assurance that we look forward 
to serving and to becoming an active partner 
in the growth and prosperity of the area. 
We trust our presence will be welcomed over 
the many years that lie ahead of us, and 
that the hopes we all share here today will be 
fulfilled in a greater future for the Red River 
Valley. 4 

SENATOR THYE GIVES FINE TALK 


Senator Ep Tux, of Minnesota, needs 
little introduction to you voters of the 
Ninth Congressional District. Himself 
a farmer, and former commissioner of 
the Minnesota Department of Agricul- 
ture, he long has fought the good fight 
of the producers and the Nation. Sen- 
ator THYE showed in his splendid ad- 
dress where the American system of pri- 
vate initiative is so far superior to com- 
munism, socialism, or Democratic New 
Dealism that I am placing his talk in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD so all Ameri- 
cans may be able to read and analyze it: 

Senator THyYe'’s ADDRESS 


We are gathered to welcome an important 
addition to Minnesota's facilities for process- 
ing farm products. We are gathered to con- 
gratulate you, Mr. Summerton, upon Ameri- 
can Crystal Sugar’s farseeing plans and your 
completion of this project. And to con- 
gratulate you, Mayor Thomforde and Judge 
Sylvester, upon your city’s and the sur- 
rounding farm community's receiving this 
addition to your economic stability. 

My friend, Congressman HaroLD HAGEN, 
and I, as representatives of the State of 
Minnesota, are proud to welcome a new 
source of industrial and agricultural wealth 
within our borders. We are, all of us, happy 
to see additional crop dollars and the payroll 
dollars flowing into this area of Minnesota 
and North Dakota, 

But when we've congratulated ourselves, 
as Minnesotans and Dakotans, as bustness- 
men and farmers and workers, let's take an- 
other look. Is there something else here, 
too—something with far wider implications 
for us and for the Nation? 

As representatives of Minnesota, but also 
as small cogs with responsibility for our 
National Government, and with the same 
concern and responsibility for our welfare 
as every good citizen carries, Congressman 
Harop Hacen and I say, “Yes; there is some- 
thing else here we should look for, and note, 
and pay honor to.” 

We should here honor the basic principle 
of American Government and free enterprise 
that makes it possible for the friendly, profit- 
able cooperation we see here between the 
men who raise the goods and the men who 
process the goods. Here we have a close look 
at free enterprise at work in logical and 
harmonious surroundings, 

This is decentralization of industry at its 
best. Processing on the spot where the crops 
are grown—here where the sugar beet fields 
extend almost to the doors of the plant. 
This is sound business, sound agriculture, 
sound American progress, 

And on this spot and for this occasion, I 
think we should pay honor here to the two 
parties who have made this enterprise pos- 
sible: The farmers of the Red River Valley 
who raise the sugar beets and the company 
that processes their beets, the American 
Crystal Sugar Co. 

Over the years these two mutually de- 
pendent groups have learned to live with and 
respect each other. Surely not completely 
without friction, but in a remarkable spirit 
of good will. They've learned that basic 
business lesson and human lesson that no 
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bargain is truly profitable unless it's profit- 
able for both sides. They've learned to work 
together—to respect each other—to make the 
contribution to the growth and life of our 
upper Midwest and indeed of the entire 
country. - 

Here—it seems to Hanoi Hacen and me 
Is a good example of the Golden Rule in 
practical action. Here are men who realize 
that neither can get along as well without 
the other—yet neither party is taking ad- 
vantage of it. They are interdependent—de- 
pendent upon each other for their prosperity. 

And there is this important thing about 
interdependence—unless we fully recognize 
it—our dependence, one upon another—we 
in America are going to have trouble keep- 
ing our independence. 

Yes, here in this valley of the Red River 
is a living and successful example that all 
America can well note. Interdependence 
helps make independence, 

Let us look for a moment at each member 
of this remarkable interdependent duo. 

First, the beet growers who are so well 
represented here today: 

All honor, we say, is due these sturdy, self- 
reliant people who inhabit the Red River 
Valley. They are bred in a sturdy individ- 
ualism—in a strength to match their rich 
valley's vigorous weather. They've stood up 
under dry years, under devastating floods. 
They are smart farmers, good citizens, worthy 
directors of their own destiny. 

We see more opportunity and more secu- 
rity opening for you beet growers with the 
opening of the gates of this factory. I know 
you will meet this opportunity with the same 
composure and the same calm good judgment 
as you have met trials and difficulties in 
the past. 

I predict that some day you folks of the 
Red River Valley who are gathered here will 
find that you or some of your children will 
grow into an important and leading part 
with this company that is so intertwined in 
your lives and in your destinies. I welcome 
this opportunity for you. I welcome your 
capacity and your ingenuity which also has 
made it possible. 

Yes; honor the men who ralse the 
sugar beets. 

And what about the processors? The men 
who change the raw beets into a white crys- 
tal stream of sweetness that flows to all 
America—that brightens our breakfast table, 
that sweetens our drinks, that pampers our 
sweet tooth? 

Yes; let’s a long look at this fellow—the 
processor. Where does he fit into our 
economy? 

Well, let’s start with this figure. I looked 
it up—and it surprised me—and maybe it'll 
Surprise you, too. Who eats up our farm 
crops—where do they go? Well, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture figures tell me that 
three-fourths of all our farm crops are eaten 
up by processors—creative processors, if you 
will—who take these products and process 
them in some way, change their form, make 
them ready for human consumption. Only 
one-fourth of our farm crops are actually 
eaten by animals on the farm or by the 
farmers themselves. That's an amazing fig- 
ure, isn't it? 

Down around Northfield where I live, we 
Taise a lot of carn and soybeans. Of course 
we know most of our corn is fed to live- 
stock. But at the same time I note that 
each year on the average 600 million bushels 
of corn go to processors who make every- 
thing from paste and corn meal to alcohol, 
feed, and desserts. 

Soybeans, as you know, are practically all 
handled by processors before they can be- 
come of use to mankind. In the hands of 
the processor they become cooking oil, plas- 
tics, paints, feed ingredients and 50 other 
useful items. 

Everywhere you city folks go—in every 
store—you see processed farm products—in 
the grocery store, in the hardware, in the 
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clothing store, First somebody had to raise 
the farm products. Then somebody had to 
provide the scientific research, the know- 
how, the factory (like this building), the 
warehouse and the money to process those 
farm products into forms usable for our clyi- 
lization. 

The processor—and fortunately more and 
more often he is becoming a creative proc- 
essor—has, to my mind, two functions: 

1, He creates new markets for more and 
more farm products. 

2. He creates new products to make our 
farm life better and more profitable than be- 
fore. 

As an example of the first kind of crea- 
tive processing, take this whole sugar beet 
industry. The first struggling sugar beet 
processors fought with planting and grow- 
ing problems, processing problems, public 
indifference * * * to create a new product 
from a farm product. But in finally suc- 
ceeding, they created a new market for farm 
products—sugar beets now the key crop on 
tens of thousands of acres of Red River Val- 
Jey land alone. 

We have to go no further for an example 
of the second kind of creative processing— 
the processing that creates new products to 
make our farm life better. Through the 
work of Dr. Hass and his Sugar Research 
Foundation (and many of the individual 
companies), the residue, the sugar beet pulp 
from the refining process, has been made 
into a nourishing low-cost animal feed in- 

nt that has improved and lowered the 
cost of feeding beef and pork. 

We're seeing here today with our own eyes 
what it means to be a processor, what it 
means in plant and machinery, what it 
means in the ingenuity of plant kaia engi- 
neering design, what it means invest- 
ment in refined apash: that must be stored 
unsold for as long as 9 months. 

Mr. Summerton, your company is to be 
congratulated on the ways it has accepted 
its responsibility as a processor—a creative 

may I say—of farm products. And 
further, you are to be congratulated upon the 
Way you have accepted the responsibility in 
dealing with those equal partners of yours— 
the men whose effort and toll raises the sugar 
beets upon which your plants depend. 

And so we do honor to both of you here 
today: the men who ralse the beets and 
the men who process them. 

This blending of interests and effort is a 
wonderful example. 

Certainly one of my guiding principles and 
what should be the guiding principles of 
truly American administration should be to 
sce that the conditions under which this 
fine working partnership can exist are never 
destroyed. Rather they should be strength- 
ened and encouraged that free men working 
together can make this sort of a dream of 
steel and bricks and concrete come true. 

They tell me that in Russia it takes two 
farm families working full time to provide 
their food plus the food and other farm 
products for one family living off the farm, 
In America, 1 farm family provides enough 
for more than 5 families living off the farm. 

What's the difference? Better mechaniva- 
tion, yes, certainly. Better farming meth- 
ods—surely, But beyond all these and stand- 
ing with them is the peculiarly American 
relationship of the man who raises the crops 
and the man who processes them. The man 
who processes the crops must pay a fair 
price for them or the farmer will not raise 
them—not over a series of years. The man 
who processes the crop must process it 
attractively, effectively, and at a low enough 
cost that it can be resold in the markets 
of the city and in the markets of the world. 
Otherwise he ceases to be in business. The 
tremendous appetite of Americans’ agricul- 
tural processing plants like this sugar re- 
finery is a more powerful prop under farm 
prices than any the Government can des 
vise by itself. That appetite that eats up 
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three-fourths of our farm-produced items 
is something we must nourish and encour- 
age in every way we can. 

I am glad to note that there are repre- 
sentatives of the press, radio, and television 
here today not only from the immediate 
area, but from all of the upper Midwest. 
Because this is not just a local thing that 
affects only Crookston or only Polk County. 
And I am glad also see on the platform 
here Representative HaRoLD Hacen, your fine 
and able Congressman. 

It is important, too, in Grand Forks and 
Fargo, in St. Cloud, and Northfield, and in 
Twin Cities—important for all the upper 
Midwest. 

The dollars for cash crops—the dollars for 
payrolls—multiply themselves many times as 
they pass from hand to hand. Each dollar 
becomes $10 or $20 in total business as it 
moves along. 

Mr. Budd will tell you. His railroad knows. 
They like the direct traffic that comes from 
a plant like this. But they also know that 
the payroll dollars and the crop dollars meun 
more total business for the community, and 
indirectly, but Just as surely, more total 
goods to be hauled by a railroad. 

Take a simple example: Beet farmer Eng- 
berg buys a tractor for his farm. The tractor 
had to be hauled in by railroad. Part of the 
dollars that pay for the tractor pay for the 
hauling. Part of those hauling dollars go 
into the wages of switchman Peterson at 
Great Northern's division point at Grand 
Forks. Peterson buys bread for his family. 
The baker profits, and also buys flour from 
one of our great Twin City mills, who pay 
salaries and buy wheat, and so it goes, on 
and on, even throughout the Nation. The 
single dollar paid for ralsing sugar beets has 
been multiplied many times in the business 
volume of our State. 

Now, I'm not starting a one-man crusade 
to have us buy only products made in Min- 
nesota. We are far too interdependent with 
our sister States to do that. Im not even 
making a slogan out of “buy Minnesota,” or 
“buy upper Midwest.” But I do feel this: 

These people—the growers, and the work- 
ers, and the company—have a right to say to 
thelr fellow Minnesotans and Dakotans, from 
the Red River Valley to the Twin Citles, and 
south to the very borders of the State—they 
have a right to say: 

“Don't forget where the Crystal sugar origi- 
nates. Don't forget some of the dollars are 
flowing back to your pocket too—however in- 
directly. Let's encourage more closely knit 
farming and processing in Minnesota. Let's 
give our Minnesota-grown-and-processed 
sugar a break.” 

To you people of the upper Midwest, some 
of your sweetest things in ilfe are going to 
be coming from this plant—in your Jelly, 
cakes, candy, in your soda pop, coffee, break- 
fast. The effect upon our economy can be 
Just as sweet, if a little less noticeable. 

I am giad to be with you today. It was a 
Pleasure and a privilege to talk to you. 
Goodby to you all. 


THIRD DEDICATION SPEECH 


A very interesting personage at this 
dedication was Mr. H. E. Zitkowski, gen- 
eral consultant for the American Crystal 
Sugar Co., at Denver, Colo. He is called 
the dean of the sugar industry because 
he entered it 60 years ago at Norfolk, 
Nebr., and he has had the unusual priv- 
ilege of attending the dedication of the 
three plants in the Red River Valley at 
Crookston, East Grand Forks, and Moor- 
head. He served the company from 
waterboy, chief chemist, general super- 
intendent, vice president, then general 
manager. Virtually everybody in the 
sugar industry knows this great figure, 
— this was his statement at the dedi- 
cation: 
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This is the third time I have had the oppor- 
tunity and the plesaure to meet with you 
good people of the Red River Valley on an 
occasion of this nature. In 1926 when the 
pioneer sugar-beet processing plant in the 
Red River Valley was placed into operation; 
again in 1948 when the Moorhead, Minn., 
plant was dedicated; and now this plant at 
Crookston. It also gives me great pleasure 
to note that quite a number of persons are 
in the audience who were present on the 
two former occasions. 

Thirty years ago last month, I first scouted 
the Red River Valley as to its potential sugar- 
beet growing possibilities for my company, 
then known as the American Beet Sugar Co. 
I was favorably impressed and so reported to 
my company. In my report I recommended 
that steps be taken to acquire the Northern 
Sugar Corp.'s plant at Mason City, Iowa, and 
the Minnesota Sugar Co.'s plant at Chaska, 
Minn. Both of these companies had trial 
plantings of sugar beets in the valley which 
trial plantings were quite encouraging. I 
also recommended that steps be taken to 
build a sugar beet processing plant in the 
Red River Valley at the earliest possible 
moment. Such a plant was placed into 
operation in 1926 at East Grand Forks, Minn, 
We then envisioned that additional sugar- 
beet processing plants would be established 
in the Red River Valley in the not too dis- 
tant future. However, we had to learn 
many things and adjust ourselves to a new 
set of agricultural and climatic conditions to 
produce sugar beets in this northern area. 
It was not until the early 1930's that sugar 
beets were produced in quantities to give the 
East Grand Forks plant capacity operations. 
Then, as many of you will recall, the drought 
conditions of the 1930's dealt a severe blow 
to the Middle West including this valley and 
seriously reduced sugar beet production. 
These drought conditions were broken by 
1939 and 1940, but the outbreak of World 
War II in 1939 in which this country also 
became involved, prohibited construction of 
new processing plants in order to fulfill the 
war demands. 

Immediately after the cessation of hos- 
tilities, plans were designed and authoriza- 
tion was obtained from the directing heads 
of the by then American Crystal Sugar Co. 
to proceed with the construction of a second 
sugar beet processing plant. And now we 
are about to add another link in the chain 
of prosperity in the Red River Valley here at 
Crookston. Much thought, toll, and sweat 
has gone into the project and I want to com- 
mend the efforts and assistance given to this 
project by the enginecring and purchasing 
departments of our company, the general 
contractors, and the various subcontractors; 
our own local construction people and the 
many craft workers who made this the new- 
est and most modern plant of its kind a 
posaibility. 

To one who has been associated with the 
beet sugar industry of this country these 
many years, and who can well recall the 
cost of construction of sugar beet processing 
plants 30 or 40 years ago, this plant cost an 
unconscionable sum of money. It has taken 
& lot of courage and contidence in the future 
of our country and of the Red River Valley 
for the board of the American Crystal Sugar 
Co. to authorize so huge an investment; but 
we believe such confidence wi] prove to have 
been justified. You have seen, or will see, 
the magnitude of this plant. Unfortunately, 
it is not in operation, but an invitation is 
extended to you to view this plant when in 
operation after it has passed through its 
initial shakedown period—say after October 
15. 

In closing, let me repeat the statement by 
Mr. Benson, Secretary of Agriculture, on 
April 1, 1954, at Grand Forks, N. Dak.: “The 
sugar program has operated successfully in 
the past. We would maintain it on the same 
basis. Here in the Red River Valley, you 
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have built a thriving sugar-beet industry. 
I am confident that it will continue to 
prosper.” 

To you, Elmer Lindquist, as superintend- 
ent of the Crookston plant, I turn over the 
golden key of this new plant and may the 
results be likewise. And now the Crookston 
sugar beet processing plant is dedicated to 
the welfare and prosperity of the Red River 
Valley, the State, and the Nation. 


I feel it my duty to repeat that if I am 
returned to Congress on November 2, 
that my first order of business will be 
to show the United States Department 
of Agriculture that there should be a 
greatly increased acreage for sugar beets 
in the Red River Valley. As I said be- 
fore, the experts have proven that beets 
could be raised at a lower cost on the 
wonderful soil of our area than in any 
other part of the Nation except one area 
in the State of Washington on the 
Pacific coast, which is about equal to 
ours. 

The Red River Valley farmers want 
more acreage. The workers in these 
Villages and cities want more jobs and 
the business and professional persons in 
the Red River Valley want to see this 
extra money in circulation. To all of 
you, I pledge my full efforts toward build- 
ing the sugar-beet industry and sugar- 
beet production in the Ninth Congres- 
sional District of Minnesota. 


Michigan 8 Revive Old Sport 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, we 
in Michigan are proudly proclaiming our 
State as the “water wonderland” and 
with our year-round outdoor recreation 
facilities which nature has bestowed 
upon us and which has been perpetuated 
by wise planning of our people, I hope 
many of my colleagues will find time 
to come to Michigan after we adjourn 
and enjoy our many attractions. 

Michigan leads the way in many 
phases of conservation and outdoor rec- 
reation development, and today I would 
like to refer to one particular phase of 
recreation in which our State has con- 
tributed tremendously to the revival of 
an ancient sport. I refer to modern 
archery which is truly becoming the 
sport of sportsmen. 

Man probably owes his very survival 
in his life with the beasts of the field 
and forest to his invention of the bow 
and arrow. This combination was one 
of the earliest weapons used in quest 
of meat supplies for the family larder. 
One writer has said that the invention 
of the bow and arrow probably marked 
the time in history of man when he first 
„gained control over the beasts of the 
earth, . 

The Bible tells us of Elisha’s discus- 
sion of the use of the bow and arrow 
with the King of Israel and the Israel- 
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ites were known as great archers as were 
their opponents, the Egyptians. 

Mounted bowmen were an important 
part of the Roman legions. Henry the 
Eighth, King of England, was considered 
a crack marksman with the bow and 
arrow. These pieces have long been as- 
sociated with the American Indian. 

Invention of gunpowder in the 17th 
century changed man's hunting habits 
and the bow and arrow began to lose 
popularity. In recent years, however, 
modern pioneers have revived this noble 
sport but the powerful glass-powered 
weapons of today are a far cry from the 
bows of the ancients or of yesteryear’s 
Indian. 

MICHIGAN LEADS ARCHERY REVIVAL 


Michigan is far out in front in promot- 
ing this modern revival of archery. The 
sporting goods trade calls this the fastest 
growing sport in the Nation. It is a 
healthful, inexpensive sport in which all 
members of the family can participate 
and it can be enjoyed either in the back- 
yard, on the range or along field and 
stream. 

Proof that sportsmen are really turn- 
ing to the skill of archery in Michigan 
is indicated by the latest reports of the 
Michigan Department of Conservation 
showing that about 27,000 archery per- 
mits are being sold annually for hunt- 
ing deer during a special bow-and-arrow 
season which our State provides. Bow- 
and-arrow hunters from other States are 
also finding the Michigan program at- 
tractive as indicated by the conservation 
department report that 2,300 out-of- 
State bowmen obtained Michigan arch- 
ery permits last year to hunt deer—an 
increase of 30 percent over the previous 
year. 

MICHIGAN ARCHER SHOWS SKEPTICS 


One of the men who deserves a great 
amount of credit for his part in the pres- 
ent day revival of this ancient sport is 
Fred Bear, founder and president of the 
Bear Archery Co., located in Grayling, 
Mich., in the district I represent in Con- 
gress. Mr. Bear is a champion, crack 
bowman but more than that, in my 
opinion, he exemplifies our American 
system of private initiative. 

When Fred Bear and a companion 
went to Canada a few years ago in quest 
of moose, being equipped with only a bow 
and arrow for weapon, he was laughed 
at and some Canadian operators even 
cancelled his reservations. An Ojibway 
Indian told him, “Moose big. String gun 
too little.” The veteran Canadian 
guides who accompanied the party were 
skeptical—skeptical that is until they 
had to help drag out the huge half-ton 
hulk of an arrow-pierced bull moose, I 
have a picture of Mr. Bear and that 
moose hanging in my office and I am 
proud of it because it not only demon- 
strates the skill of one of my constitu- 
ents but shows that this is still the 
land of opportunity and it refutes the 
claim that we are loosing the pioneering 
instincts of our elders. 

Mr. Bear has turned a hobby into an 
industry. As word of his successful bow- 
and-arrow expedition into the Canadian 
wilds spread among other sportsmen 
there was a spurt in bow-and-arrow pro- 
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duction. Back in 1937 Michigan had 
only 173 deer hunters who carried a 
bow and arrow instead of a powerful 
rifle. Today we have over 27,000 such 
hunters in Michigan. 

While some people sit on their hands 
and complain that there’s little new un- 
der the sun, Fred Bear has gone into 
ancient history and revived an old busi- 
ness—the bow-and- arrow business 
which he has streamlined considerably. 

In pioneering this revival he designed 
and shaped his own bows and arrows and 
friends began asking for duplicates of 
his equipment. As the result we found a 
new industry had sprung up in the heart 
of our northwoods game country near 
the town of Grayling, Mich. He is presi- 
dent and actively directs the affairs of 
the Bear Archery Co., which makes a 
popular widely used bow known for its 
maple core and fiberglass back and belly 
as well as arrows and other archery 
supplies. ‘The firm employs over 100 
people in the design and production of 
the highest quality archery equipment— 
a real example of the American private 
enterprise system. , 

Every schoolchild has recited the poem 
which, in part, says, “I shot an arrow 
into the air; it fell to earth, I know not 
where.” But not so with Mr. Bear; for 
when he shoots, the record indicates he 
pretty well knows where his arrows fall, 
since he is three times Michigan archery 
champion and has piled up laurels in 
other competition. In addition, he has 
promoted the sport by assisting archery 
organizations and in providing instruc- 
tion. 

POPULARITY SPREADS ACROSS NATION 

Today the popularity of the sport of 
archery has spread from coast to coast 
and border to border. The National 
Field Archery Association is probably 
the leading organization of archers, and 
it has done much in fostering archery 
contests, activities, and good will. A few 
months ago this association came for- 
ward with a commendable program to 
help cement farmer-hunter relations by 
guaranteeing its members to be sports- 
men and gentlemen. Under this plan, 
every member of a club affiliated with 
the National Field Archery Association 
subscribing to the sportsmanship guar- 
anty is given an identification card, 
which reads: . 

LANDOWNER’S GUARANTY AGAINST PROPERTY 
DAMAGE 

The National Field Archery Association 
has confidence that our member, whose name 
appears on the front of this card, is a gen- 
tleman and a sportsman. May we request 
that you allow him to hunt with bow and 
arrow on your property with the understand- 
ing that if he in any way damages your 
property or livestock, and refuses to make 
settlement, we will, upon presentation of his 
name and proper proof of damage, pay for 
said damages up to the amount of $100. 


That is an example of the spirit among 
archers, 

Most States recognize the bow and 
arrow as legal weapons for hunting 
game, Many States, like Michigan, es- 
tablish preseason periods for deer hunt- 
ing before the time allocated the gun 
hunters. In Michigan if the archer does 
not bag his buck during the bow season 
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he may obtain a special permit to con- 
tinue to hunt deer with either bow and 
arrow or gun during the regular season, 

As Mr. Bear had said: 

When you go hunting with bow and arrow, 
you will be extracting the greatest value 
from our outdoor heritage. Tou will look 
for more than just the game you are after: 
you will observe the soil and the trees that 
grow on it, the streams and the waters that 
flow in them, the chickadees that may perch 
on your bowstring and the squirrels that eye 
you as you sit silently in your blind. Then 
you will indeed feel kind to the world. 


So for pure relaxation and sporting 
fun I hope you will journey to the heart 
of Michigan’s water wonderland in the 
10th Congressional District. 


Social Security, 1954 Model 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, at long 
last the 1954 amendments to the Social 
Security Act, about which so many words 
have been spoken and so many promises 
made have been passed. These amend- 
ments, if I may say so, caused more 
sound and fury than any other social- 
security proposal of the past, with the 
possible exception of the first Social Se- 
curity Act back in 1935. At great cost a 
special subcommittee spent many months 
last year for a study of the existing sys- 
tem preparatory to legislation. During 
this session the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in the House and the Committee 
on Finance in the Senate conducted fur- 
ther hearings. You have heard extrava- 
gant claims as to the great improvements 
in social security which will be made this 
year. Now, at last, the dust has settled 
a little and we can examine what has 
happened. 

What kind of improvements in our 
Social Security System do we find? Ben- 
efits will be a little bit higher. The work 
clause will be a little bit more lenient. 
The totally and permanently disabled 
will get a little lift through the wage- 
credits freeze, but no benefits, mind you. 
These are, in fact, Let's do a little bit” 
amendments. 

In other words, with a tremendous 
grinding of the gears, and a great amount 
of tooting of the horn, the 1954 model 
of amendments to the Social Security 
Act have finally been passed—and it 
looks very much like the old with a 
few minor improvements. In many re- 
spects, it does not even mect the stand- 
ards set by the Advisory Council on So- 
cial Security in 1947 during the 80th 
Congress. Somehow or other the dis- 
cussions of the bill seem to have got 
bogged down in technicalities and to 
have lost sight of what would be the 
effect, in terms of meeting their daily 
needs, on the people who must depend 
upon social-security benefits. 

In just one respect—namely the ex- 
tension of the coverage of the system 
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to about 10 million jobs—does this bill 
improve the existing social-security sys- 
tem in any really substantial way. 

As I have said, it increases benefits— 
but only by a little bit. Now Iam con- 
cerned with this matter because my ex- 
perience and my conscience tell me that 
the benefits now being paid by our so- 
cial-security system are, in most cases, 
completely inadequate for our times. The 
1954 amendments increase benefits 
slightly—by an elaborate method of 
providing a small increase in the wage 
base, by a revised benefit formula, and 
by a 5-year dropout provision which 
would permit retiring workers to elim- 
inate the 5 years in which wages were 
lowest or nonexistent in computing the 
benefit amount. But I am not con- 
vinced that this will make enough dif- 
ference in the amount of benefits which 
will average around the starvation figure 
of $57 per month. 

And on this point I want to say an- 
other word. We heard cries against too 
great an increase in benefits at this time 
from a number of sources, on the ground 
that the Congress has consistently in- 
creased benefits every time an election 
comes around. Now the facts of the 
matter are that benefits have been in- 
creased only twice since the system was 
inaugurated in 1935: once in 1950 and 
once in 1952. It simply is not true, 
therefore, that the benefit structure of 
our social-security system has gradually 
crept up and up, as some people would 
have you believe, and that we must 
therefore proceed cautiously at this time. 

None of the people, I am sure, who 
are worrying about the size of benefits 
being too large have ever tried to sub- 
sist on a payment of $57 per month. We 
must not succumb to the easy assump- 
tion that social-security payments are 
simply a small segment of the retirement 
income for most Americans: a segment 
supplemented by income from invest- 
ments, or from private pension plans, 
A recent survey of persons receiving old- 
age and survivors insurance benefits 
showed that almost half—or 45.3 per- 
cent—had no other income. 

Let us not allow ourselves to believe, 
then, that the increases in benefits—in- 
creases ranging between $5 and $7 per 
individual, I am told—will provide any 
kind of genuine security for those thou- 
sands of Americans who have no other 
source of income for their declining 
years. It is small wonder that of pres- 
ent beneficiaries 1 in 6 men, 1 in 5 women, 
and 1 in 8 aged widows are finding it 
necessary to ask for supplementation 
from public assistance because their 
benefits are not adequate to meet their 
needs, 

This is no time, in my opinion, for a 
slight increase in benefits. It is a time, 
rather, for us to recognize that the bene- 
fits of our social-security system should 
provide the assurance that at least the 
minimum daily needs of our senior citi- 
zens can be provided. 

As a measuring rod for the adequacy of 
this bill I would like to use the proposals 
which I have made, in company with 
some 61 other members of this House, 
peek necessary improvements in social se- 
curity. 
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At the very least, according to this 
measuring rod, the present wage base for 
benefits should be increased to $4,800, in 
order that a larger proportion of wages 
paid can be covered. The 1954 amend- 
ments increase the wage base—again by 
a little bit—from $3,600 to just $4,200. 
Now I call your attention to the fact that 
this small increase is far below 1935 
standards with respect to the proportion 
of wages covered. For when the original 
Social Security Act in 1935, adopted the 
wage base of $3,000, 97 percent of all 
covered workers had earnings under that 
amount, and thus could qualify for bene- 
fits on the basis of all their earnings. 
Today, with wages more than doubled 
over the low wage scales of 1935, it is not 
enough to increase the wage base to only 
$4,200. As I have said, it should have 
been increased to at least $4,800. 

Now it must be clear to everyone that 
unless the wage base bears some reason- 
able relationship to the total amount of 
wages, the amount of wage-replacement 
furnished by benefits is going to di- 
minish. In other words, there is no re- 
placement at all for wages received above 
the maximum set for the wage base. 
Thus, under previous law, any earnings 
in excess of $300 per month could not be 
counted toward benefits. Under the re- 
cent amendments this amount will be 
increased slightly to $350 per month. 
But this, in my opinion, is just a half- 
step forward. To bring our system more 
nearly in line with present wage rates 
and present working conditions—and to 
increase the amount of benefits—we pro- 
posed that, at the least, wages up to $400 
per month, or $4,800 per year, should be 
creditable. I am convinced that $4,800 
is the minimum figure we should accept 
at this time. ‘ 

Now let us see how the bill measures 
up in another respect. My measuring 
rod calls for benefits—as well as a waiver 
of premiums—for workers who have be- 
come permanently and totally disabled. 
The “little bit“ social-security bill, which 
has now been enacted into law, provides 
only for a waiver of premiums—no bene- 
fits. It says, in effect, that a worker will 
not be penalized if he is not working in 
covered employment because he is com- 
pletely disabled. That is a little bit bet- 
ter than the existing system which re- 
duces the amount of the benefit for pe- 
riods of such disability. But it com- 
pletely overlooks what will happen to the 
disabled worker and to his family be- 
cause the paycheck has ceased with the 
disability. It simply says that if that 
man and his family can wait patiently 
until he gets to be 65 years of age, he 
will not be penalized then because he 
could not work. 

I remind you that, in connection with 
the 1950 amendments, the House passed 
a bill which would have provided pay- 
ments beginning with the time when the 
family breadwinner is disabled. We lost 
out in conference and succeeded only in 
getting a compromise measure which set 
up an assistance program for the totally 
and permanently disabled. This means 
that the family of a worker so disabled 
must wait until all resources are ex- 
hausted, and then submit themselves to 
the fine-tooth-comb investigation which 
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is part of the means test of public assist- 
ance, before they can get any help. 

My proposal to provide benefits would, 
on the other hand, mean that the fam- 
ily could be assured of a minimum in- 
come in lieu of the wages which the 
breadwinner brought home when he was 
able to work. And I suggest further that 
failure to provide benefits at this time 
overlooks the significance of one of the 
most important developments of the last 
decade, namely, the remarkable advances 
which have been made in rehabilita- 
tion and retraining techniques. A sound 
benefit system for the totally and per- 
manently disabled could, of course, use 
these services—through an expansion of 
the already established State vocational 
rehabilitation services—to provide the 
retraining services and prosthetic appli- 
ances which would make it possible for 
such workers to return to a new job 
or a new vocation. 

This, I may say, is one answer to those 
persons who protest at the cost of a bene- 
fit system for the disabled, or who as- 
sure us that it would encourage malin- 
gering. In terms of costs alone, I insist 
that a benefit system, which can make 
use of rehabilitation techniques for those 
men and women who can return to work, 
would not be expensive. It would pro- 
vide benefits for the period during which 
the family is readjusting to a completely 
new—and a completely harrowing—sit- 
uation caused_by an unpredictable and 
& serious handicap of the breadwinner. 
I must add that cost is, to my mind, not 
the major consideration in such tragic 
cases. Far more fundamental are the 
human considerations of what happens 
to the family of the victim of an unfore- 
seen disablement. If we are concerned, 
in our social-security system, with pro- 
viding security against wage loss caused 
by death or retirement, surely we shall 
not have a genuinely protective system 
until we have added protection against 
wage loss caused by a complete disable- 
ment. I look forward to the day when 
we shall have achieved this goal. It has 
not been achieved in 1954. 

Finally, the 1954 amendments make a 
revision in the retirement test—or work 
clause—which will allow earnings of up 
to $1,200 per year without deduction. 
My measuring rod for a minimum was 
also $1,200 per year, because I was con- 
vinced that we must revise the existing 
work-clause provision which, in effect, 
penalizes beneficiaries for working to 
supplement their inadequate benefits. 

I am glad to report that in this re- 
spect, at least, the 1954 amendments 
were brought up to meet our yardstick, 
for the original bill as proposed by the 
administration would have set the mini- 
mum at $1,000 rather than $1,200. I am 
glad to report, too, that by an amend- 
ment proposed by Senator GEORGE, the 
age at which no deduction can be made 
for earnings is lowered from 75 to 72. 
This means that people aged 72 or over 
will get full benefits regardless of their 
earnings. 

But I call your attention to one part 
of this section of the bill which has re- 
ceived little attention and which cer- 
tainly was not contained in my yard- 
stick—namely, that its retirement test 
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would apply to all earnings, whether in 
co or in uncovered employment. 
This will mean that many retired indi- 
viduals whose earnings have not af- 
fected their benefits because they were 
working in uncovered employment, 
would be subject to the retirement test. 

As I have said, the bill has at least one 
adequate feature, in that it extends the 
coverage of the old-age and survivors in- 
surance system by about 10 million jobs, 
making an important advance toward 
the goal of practically universal cover- 
age. The retirement test, as I have just 
said, has been improved in one direction 
but made more restrictive in another. I 
am glad to see, too, that the amendments 
retain the matching formula for Federal 
grants to State public assistance pro- 
grams which was established by the 82d 
Congress. In this, you will note, it de- 
parts from the original proposal, con- 
tained in H. R. 7200, which would have 
decreased the amount of the total Fed- 
eral contribution at the expense of 30 
States for old-age assistance and 20 
States for aid to dependent children— 
including my own State of California in 
both cases. 

But Iam concerned with the fact that 
the 1954 amendments to the Social Secu- 
rity Act, are simply stopgap legislation. 
Let us be very clear in our minds that, 
at best, this is piecemeal legislation. Let 
us remember that we are here concerned 
with the food and the shelter and the 
way of life of millions of our fellow citi- 
zens. And let us look forward to the day 
when our social security system can be- 
come a genuinely protective and gen- 
uinely secure program along the lines 
which I have suggested. A little bit of 
improvement in our social security sys- 
tem at this time is just not enough. 


The Record of the 83d Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a statement 
by me on the record of the 83d Congress. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

The record of the 83d Congress is now in, 
and it is one of which we may be justly 
proud. President Eisenhower and a Repub- 
lican Congress have successfully put this 
country on the road toward peace and 
prosperity. 

At adjournment the score was added up, 
and President Eisenhower figures he asked 
for 64 specific bills, and 54 were passed, giv- 
ing him a batting average of 0.830. As he 
says, that is a good rating in any ball club. 

When Congress adjourned, the Baltimore 
Sun gave the administration's box score as 
16 recommendations approved and 6 failures. 
The Washington Star commented that the 
President's batting average actually will run 
below 0.830, but well over 0.500. The Star 
said: “And 0.500 was way over the horizon 
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during recent Democratic years. President 
Truman in the years 1947 through 1952 aver- 
aged 0.477, 0.457, 0.441, 0.442, 0.404, and 
0.349," 

The Star said further: “A close look at 
the 20 rolicall votes, which in the long run 
will likely prove the most significant of the 
session, shows President Elsenhower took a 
stand on 16. His views prevailed 10 times, 
a 0.625 average.” 

Comments by leading newspapers and re- 
porters verify that the administration and 
the Congress have been successful in enact- 
ing a program which, as the President said in 
his state of the Union address, has as its ob- 
jective the building of a stronger America, 
“a nation whose every citizen has good rea- 
son for bold hope; where effort is rewarded 
and prosperity is shared; where freedom ex- 
pands and peace is secure—that is what I 
mean by a stronger America.” 

Roscoe Drummond, chief of the New York 
Herald Tribune Washington bureau, wrote 
that most Washington correspondents agree 
the the 83d Congress “has been an ex- 
traordinarily productive Congress. As much 
significant legislation has been put on the 
statute books as during any comparable 2- 
year period in recent years, and more than 
most. This Congress has been more respon- 
sive to the President's requests on domestic 
matters than any previous Congress since 
the first 2 years of the New Deal.” 

The Baltimore Sun commented editorially 
that the Eisenhower administration stuck to 
“its announced principles when the going 
Was tough and won the victory.” The edi- 
torial concluded, “The main thing is that the 
President has stuck to his announced politi- 
cal philosophy. In a middle-of-the-road 
country, he has held to the middle of the 
road.” 

On the President's activities the Baltimore 
Sun said, “He has played the game straight 
with the people of the country and his report 
last night made mention of his failures as 
well as his successes. Something else that 
came through was that buoyant hopeful- 
ness—some call it Indomitability—of a man 
who knows his own mind and is not dis- 
mayed by occasional setbacks.” 

The Washington Star stated that this was 
a “do-something Congress” in an editorial 
and said “the Democrats will never win this 
year by attacking a ‘do-nothing Congress.“ 

Upon adjournment the Washington Post 


and Times Herald said: “The President has 


been successful in getting a very large part 
of his program enacted, and on the whole 
it is a good program.” The editorial con- 
cluded with “in general the outcome is good 
enough to warrant hearty congratulations 
to both the President and Congress.” 


The Washington Post and Times Herald 
sald: “It is worthy of note, however, that 
the President has established excellent rela- 
tions with Congress, He has reversed the 
‘honeymoon’ theory of dealing with Con- 
gress—that a major portion of a President's 
program must be enacted at the first session 
after the presidential election before the 
inevitable family feuding begins. Mr. Eisen- 
hower was notably more successful in the 
2d session of the 83d Congress in getting his 
measures throught, despite the loss of Sena- 
tor Taft's able leadership.” 

In its appraisal the New York Times wrote 
“Judged in the light of the President's own 
program, which in general we have sup- 
ported, we would say that the record on the 
whole has been a creditable one. While there 
have been some notable failures, there have 
been some notable successes * * * as the 
weary legislators start homeward they have 
a right to feel that, whatever else may be 
sald about them, they cannot be fairly ac- 
cused of having constituted a ‘do-nothing’ 
Congress.” 

Commenting on President Eisenhower's 
activities the New York Times said, “Even 
the most hard-bitten opponent of the Pres- 
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ident would be forced to admit in all hon- 
esty that a very great deal of positive accom- 
plishment has been achieyed in the last 19 
months, that fears of a recession have been 
pretty well dissipated, that important legis- 
lation has been adopted and that in some 
spheres—though not all—the international 
outlook is better than it was.” 

“On domestic matters,” the Times edito- 
rial said, “the President had every right im- 
plicity to claim credit on behalf of his ad- 
ministration for checking inflation, for cut- 
ting the Federal deficits and for directing 
the Nation toward instead of away from a 
balanced budget.” 

During the 10 years I served in the House 
of Representatives, I do not recall any ses- 
sion of Congress which received the com- 
mendation and praise that has been given 
the 83d. 

The objective which President Eisenhower 
has is a worthwhile one and as he stated 
“all branches of this Government—and I 
venture to say both of our great parties— 
can support the general objective’ of the 
program he gave for building a stronger 
America. 

Let us review the record of the 83d Con- 
gress by comparing it with the recommen- 
dations President Eisenhower made in his 
state of the Union address before a joint 
session of the Congress last January 7. 

' AGRICULTURE 


President Elsenhower: "The well being of 
our 160 million people demands a stable and 
prosperous agriculture. Conversely, every 
farmer knows he cannot prosper unless all 
America e è © Therefore, a farm 
program promoting stability and prosperity 
in all elements of our agriculture is urgently 
needed.” 

The record: President Eisenhower was able 
to go before the American people and say: 

“When we took over you will recall farm 
income was toppling and we had such un- 
manageable surpluses which continued to 
grow at an alarming rate that they were de- 
pressing the market and there was literally 
nothing you could do as long as the growth 
of these surpluses wasn't checked to bring 
prosperity and the promise of real stability 
to the farmer. 

“So we started with the knowledge that 
every hour we were paying $30,000 of your 
money, every day $700,000 of your money, Just 
for storage of these crops which we could 
not dispose of and which were depressing the 
market and further cutting prices. 

“Now we've gotten a program that will 
encourage efficient production, will stimulate 
consumption and stabilize farm income.” 

The President recommended, and Congress 
passed, a farm bill providing for flexible, in 
place of rigid price supports for basic com- 
modities. The law sets price supports for the 
basic commodities within a range of 8244 to 
90 percent of parity. depending upon the 
supply outlook for each commodity. Tobacco 
price supports will remain at 90 percent be- 
cause of the strict acreage control. 

In addition the administration and the 
Congress took action which slowed the de- 
cline in farm prices, which had their greatest 
drop during the last 2 years of the Truman 
administration. 

Congress and the administration acted in 
many other ways to strengthen the farm 
economy and the Republican record on the 
rural electrification program is considerably 
better than that of the Democrats. Also 
farmers will benefit greatly under the new 
tax revision law which was enacted this 
session. 

The record shows that the Republican 
Party fully recognizes the importance of the 
farmer to the national welfare, 

LABOR 


President Eisenhower: The Labor Manage- 
ment Relations Act of 1947 is basically a 
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sound law. However, 6 years of experience 
have revealed that in some respects it can be 
improved.” 

The record: The Republican administra- 
tion recommended and the Congress was 
ready to pass improvements to the Taft- 
Hartley Act but Democrats voting as a bloc in 
the Senate killed the legislation. 

The Republican administration aided the 
working people in many other ways, and one 
was by putting a clause into effect in all 
Government and defense contracts eliminat- 
ing discriminations on account of race, re- 
ligion, color, or national origin in the recruit- 
ment, employment, pay, training, and pro- 
motion of employees. 

President Eisenhower: “Protection against 
the hazards of temporary unemployment 
should be extended to some 6½ million 
workers, including civilian Federal workers, 
who now lack this safeguard.” 

The record: Congress broadened the un- 
employment compensation law for the first 
time since 1935, bringing 4 million addi- 
tional workers within its coverage. Congress 
strengthened the Federal-State system of 
unemployment compensation by providing 
Tor a $200 million reserve out of unemploy- 
ment tax revenues and earmarked this 
reserve for loans to States. 

To encourage industrial peace the Repub- 
lican administration made it a policy to keep 
Government out of labor disputes and re- 
stored collective bargaining to full force and 
effect. By ending wage controls it released 
the backlog of negotiated wage increases pre- 
viously blocked by Government regulations 
of the Truman administration. 


TAXES 


President Eisenhower: “The new budget 
provides for a lower level of taxation than 
has prevailed in preceding years. * * * As 
additional reductions in expenditures are 
brought gradually but surely into sight, fur- 
ther reductions in taxes can and will be 
made.“ 

The record: A $7.4 billion tax reduction 
Was passed, the largest tax cut the American 
people ever had in a single year, 

Individual income taxes were reduced by 
10 percent beginning January 1, 1954, and 
that was the first reduction since the Repub- 
lican 80th Congress. It is worth remember- 
ing that Democratic Congresses are respon- 
sible for 14 of our 15 income-tax increases 
since the first income-tax law was passed in 
1913. 

Further, excise tax cuts by this session of 
Congress means $999 million in savings for 
the people of this country. 

The biggest single improvement was the 
enactment of the tax revision law, an 875- 
page document which is the first complete 
overhaul of tax laws in 75 years. On August 
10, 1954, I prepared an analysis of this bill 
showing how it benefits the small taxpayers— 
individuals, small-business men, and farmers, 
It appears on page A5903 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp and copies are available for 
distribution to the people of Maryland. 

Because of the previous summary, I shall 
not elaborate on this achievement of the 
Elsenhower administration and the Congress, 
but everyone will benefit by this bill, and 
under its provisions individuals will save a 
total of $827 million. 

Furthermore, Congress and the adminis- 
tration reduced appropriation requests by a 
total of $6.9 billion, which means that the 
taxpayers will have $6.9 billion to spend as 
they see fit rather than have it collected as 
taxes by the Federal Government. The Coun- 
cil of State Chambers of Commerce figures 
that Maryland's share of this saving is $129,- 
030,000. 

The Republican administration cleaned up 
the corrupt practices in the Internal Revenue 
Service, and now treats each taxpayer hon- 
estly, fairly, and equally, 
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INTERNAL SECURITY AND COMBATING COMMUNIST 
INFILTRATION 

President Eisenhower: “The subversive 
character of the Communist Party in the 
United States has been clearly demonstrated 
in many ways, including court proceedings. 
We should recognize by law a fact that is 
plain to all thoughtful citizens—that we are 
dealing here with actions akin to treason, 
that when a citizen knowingly participates 
in the Communist conspiracy he no longer 
holds allegiance to the United States.” 

The record: Legislation denying legal 
rights to the Communist Party was passed. 
and as the President requested a bill to take 
away citizenship of persons convicted of con- 
spiracy against the United States Govern- 
ment was passed. Five other bills which will 
make it easier for the Government to com- 
bat Communist infiltration and subversion 
were passed. 

The result was that President Elsenhower 
could report to the people the Republican 
program for combating communism had been 
successful. He said, “It is a record during 
this past year not only for operation as we 
went along—getting rid of people, deporting 
many people that shouldn't be here—but 
getting up the plan that will make us even 
better and stronger in the future.” 

APPROPRIATIONS AND SPENDING 


President Eisenhower: “This budget is ade- 
quate to the current needs of the Govern- 
ment. It recognizes that a Federal budget 
should be a stabilizing factor in the economy, 
Its tax and expenditure programs will foster 
individual initiative and economic growth.” 

The record: Budget requests for the 1955 
fiscai year were $56,958,616,690 and Congress 
appropriated 654.289.093.410. of which 
$28,800,125,486 was for defense purposes. 

The Council of State Chambers of Com- 
merce reported on August 19, 1954, that con- 
gressional actions “indicate that a com- 
mendable effort has been made in cu 
what was generally conceded at the outset 
to be a pretty tight budget.” 

President Eisenhower himself reduced re- 
quests for 1955 appropriations by $4.3 billion 
below the $61.2 billion provided for the fiscal 
year 1954. Thus the total reduction by the 
administration and the Congress from the 
1954 amount was $6.9 billion. : 

These reductions in Federal spending mean 
two things. First, we are approaching a bal- 
anced budget and the end of Federal deficits. 
Two, tax reductions will follow reductions 
in expenditures. 

President Eisenhower could proudly state 
that we have reduced Federal deficits by two- 
thirds, and “We're well on the way toward 
the goal finally of achieving balanced budget 
in our income and our outgo. Now we 
haven't used any meat ax in reducing the 
expenditures that are making this possible. 
It's been a selective type of reduction of 
expenditures, and it's taken a very great 
amount of work.” 

As he has explained many times, this ad- 
ministration is liberal where people are con- 
cerned, but conservative with the people's 
money. 

CIVIL AND POLITICAL RIGHTS 


President Eisenhower: “Segregation In the 
Armed Forces and other Federal activities is 
on the way out. We have also made progress 
toward it’s abolition in the District of Co- 
lumbia. These are steps in the continuing 
effort to eliminate interracial difficulty.” 

The record: The Republican Party was 
founded for the protection of the individual's 
civil and political rights, and during the 83d 
Congress the party lived up to its great tra- 
dition, 

The Justice Department filed a brief with 
the United States Supreme Court urging 
in behalf of the Republican administra- 
tion that segregation in the public-school 
system be found a violation of the 14th 
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amendment to the Constitution. On May 17, 
1954, the Court unanimously outlawed segre- 
gation in the Nation's public elementary and 
high schools. 

Segregation in the Armed Forces was ended 
as soon as the Republican Party took over 
administration of your Government, and that 
was followed with the abolition of segrega- 
tion in military post schools and among ci- 
vilian employees on military and naval res- 
ervations. 

The Veterans’ Administration began elimi- 
nating segregation in all its hospitals, and 
a Government contract committee began 
working to promote equal job opportunities 
in all Government work done by private in- 
dustries. 

Elimination of segregation in the Nation's 
Capital progressed and the Republican De- 
partment of Justice successfully argued be- 
fore the Supreme Court for the ending of 
segregation in Washington's restaurants and 
public places. 

Legislation giving American Indians more 
rights of citizenship was passed, also laws 
making it possible for members of the Armed 
Forces and civilians serving overseas to vote 
in National and State elections. 

Negroes have been appointed to fill high 
Government positions, and for the first time 
in American history a Negro attended a 
meeting of President Eisenhower's Cabinet 
as the representative of a department. 

The Democratic Party, voting in a bloc, 
killed the President's bill to give the vote to 
18-year-old citizens; and Democratic oppo- 
sition ended chances of statehood for Hawaii 
during the 83d session of Congress. 
CORRUPTION IN GOVERNMENT DURING PREVIOUS 

ADMINISTRATION 


President Eisenhower: “It is manifestly the 
joint purpose of the congressional leadership 
and of this administration to justify the 
summons to governmental responsibility is- 
sued last November by the American people.” 
That was stated in the President's first mes- 
sage to Congress on February 3, 1953, 

The record: The Republican Party is ex- 
posing rather than covering up evidence of 
corruption, and a high sense of integrity has 
been restored to your Government, The 
B-percenter finds the atmosphere in Wash- 
ington changed. 

There have been no scandals in the Eisen- 
hower administration and that can be stated 
categorically. Compare that with the hor- 
rible headlines of the previous administra- 
tion when 10 Federal agencies were involved 
in scandals. The record shows 78 headlined 
scandals in Agriculture, 48 in Internal Rey- 
enue, 19 in the Defense Department, 10 in 
RFC, 9 in Justice, and 5 in the Post Office. 

The Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency, of which I am a member, con- 
tinues to investigate and expose scandalous 
activities in the housing field; and undoubt- 
edly further investigations will reveal more 
corruption in other agencies which the 
Democratic administration covered up. 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


President Eisenhower: “American freedom 
is threatened so long as the world Commu- 
nist conspiracy exists in its present scope, 
power, and hostility. More closely than ever 
before, American freedom ls interlocked with 
the freedom of other people * *, In the 
task of maintaining this unity and strength- 
ening all its parts, the greatest responsibil- 
ity falls to those who, like ourselves, retain 
the most freedom and the most strength." 

The record: The world enjoys a greater 
feeling of peace at this particular time than 
during any period since World War I. 

The Republican administration ended the 
fighting in Korea; kept us out of a war in 
Indochina; and was successful in ending the 
relgen of a Communist government in Guate- 
mala—the only place where communism had 
been successful in getting control of a gov- 
ernment in the Western Hemisphere. 
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To our network of security pacts with 39 
nations were added a treaty with Korea, a 
mutual-assistance agreement with Japan, 
and work was begun on a security pact for 
southeast Asia. 

This administration continued to work 
for peace through the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization and the United Nations. 

The President, who has the responsibility 
for conducting our affairs with other na- 
tions gave an accounting of his steward- 
ship in this field by saying: * * we tried 
to talk frank and full talks with our allies 
to establish better relationships—to get 
closer to them—to know exactly where we 
were going. In spirit, in the development 
of our economic measures and in the build- 
ing of our military measures . We will 
make certain that our friends understand 
us better * * *. We're going to develop 
better partnership in all parts of the world 
between us and our cooperating friends.” 

Most important was that the President ad- 
vised and cooperated with Members of Con- 
gress on a bipartisan basis. The Republican 
Party realizes that our foreign policy is too 
important to our national survival to per- 
mit it to become a subject of political argu- 
ment. 

FOREIGN ASSISTANCE AND TRADE 


President Eisenhower: “Military assistance 
must be continued. Technical assistance 
must be maintained. Economic assistance 
can be reduced. * The fact that we can 
now reduce our foreign economic assistance 
in many areas is gratifying evidence that 
its objectives are being achieved.” What is 
necessary, the President said, is “the crea- 
tion of a healthier and freer system of trade 
and payments within the free world—a sys- 
tem in which our allies can earn their own 
way and our economy can continue to flour- 
ish.” 

The record: In the field of mutual secu- 
rity the President asked for a little over $3 
billion in new money and Congress appro- 
priated $2,781,499,816. The President asked 
for and Congress granted authority to 
transfer funds between areas, and authori- 
ty to move funds originally intended for In- 
dochina and to use this money to strengthen 
the defenses of southeast Asia and the west- 
ern Pacific. 

Congress approved continuing military as- 
sistance and technical cooperation but de- 
clared that in the opinion of Congress the 
economic ald and the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration should end by June 30, 1955, 

Congress and the administration went on 
record as being opposed to admission of Red 
China into the United Nations, and by 
amendment to the forelgn-ald bill Congress 
provided that new military assistance is to 
be held back from France and Italy until 
they ratify the European Defense Commu- 
nity treaty. 

“The foreign-aid law.“ President Elsen- 
hower declared -in his report, “is not one 
merely to be—to help other people for hu- 
manitarian purposes—but it is to serve our 
enlightened self-interest. To give us a 
greater security—a greater feeling of peace 
and confidence in the world.” 

Going along with President Esenhower’s 
trade not ald theory the Congress extended 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act for 1 
more year, and the Republican administra- 
tion announced its intention of negotiating 
a trade agrecment with Japan under the 
provisions of that act. 

The President's idea was again expressed 
in his Denver address when he said, “Re- 
ciprocal trade ls another problem that is now 
under earnest study and will be taken up by 
the next Congress. We got another year—as 
result of the Randall report—in which to 
study certain features of this whole business 
so that our friends could, with us, make a 
living through profitable trade and which 
would eliminate the need for these great 
grants in the future.” 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE 

President Eisenhower, after enumerating 
five considerations which had been given in 
planning our defense program, said: “This 
new program will make and keep America 
strong in an age of peril. The international 
and defense policies which I have outlined 
will enable us to negotiate from a position 
of strength as we hold our resolute course 
toward a pcaceful world.” 

The record: Congress voted $28.8 billion 
for operations of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, supplemented by €55 billion in carry- 
over funds, so that a total of $83.8 billion 
will be available. 

Also approved was a military public-works 
program of $887 million, including secret 
projects abroad, and a $450 million naval- 
construction program for patrol and sub- 
marine-warfare vessels. 

The objective is to bring our defense pro- 
gram into line with the latest deyelopments 
in policy, technology, strategy, and tactics. 
The Republican defense program is designed 
to have this Nation militarily ready to meet 
any emergency. 

Congress also approved construction of a 
United States Air Force Academy, which will 
be built near Colorado Springs, Colo., at a 
cost of $126 million. 


NATIONAL ECONOMY 


President Eisenhower: “The American 
economy is one of the wonders of the world. 
This administration is determined to keep 
our economy strong and to keep it growing. 
At this moment, we are in transition from 
a wartime to a peacetime economy. I am 
confident that we can complete this transi- 
tion without serious interruption in our 
economic growth. But we shall not leave 
this vital matter to chance. Economic pre- 
paredness is fully as important to the Nation 
as military preparedness.” 

The record: The Nation is enjoying the 
greatest period of prosperity in American 
history, without the stringent economic con- 
trols favored by the Democrats, and in spite 
of the transition from a war to a peacetime 
economy. 

Under the Republican administration the 
cost of living has gone up only slightly more 
than 1 percent as compared to the 6 percent 
annual increase under the Truman adminis- 
tration. 

One of the first acts of the Republicans 
was to abolish economic controls. Also the 
administration removed the Federal Govern- 
ment from competition with private busincss 
and disposed of 28 synthetic-rubber plants, 
sold barge lines, rope plants, coffee-roast- 
ing plants, and numerous others. 

Mineral rights under offshore waters were 
returned to the States where title has his- 
torically rested. 

A Small Business Administration replaced 
the RFC and makes small loans to Ameril- 
can businesses, and Congress and the ed- 
ministration created a national atmosphere 
which will stimulate business and strengthen 
the economy. 

The lie was given the predictors of gloom 
and doom, and the President could say. 
“Every fact today that we have gives the lie 
to those prophets of gloom and doom that 
saw we were going to be in economic depres- 
sion and forming bread lines at this time in 
our history.“ 

Time magazine stated that the Elsenhower 
administration “had met a recession and 
licked it, not by the kind of pump-priming 
and governmental interference dear to the 
hearts of New Dealers, but by trimming 
Government expenditures and by giving pri- 
vate industry the kind of climate and in- 
centive that allows enterprise to flourish.” 

The Republican administration has main- 
tained a strong and prosperous economy, and 
is prepared to see that the economy expands 
and our standard of living constantly rises. 
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NATIONAL RESOURCES AND PUBLIC WORKS 


President Eisenhower: “Part of our Na- 
tion's precious heritage is its natural re- 
sources. It is the common responsibility of 
Federal, State, and local governments to im- 
prove and develop them, always working in 
the closest harmony and partnership.” 

The Republican administration returned 
to the States their rights to submerged lands, 
and took a number of steps to conserve and 
protect our natural resources by revising 
the Federal Lands Acts, authorizing irriga- 
tion and reclamation projects, making sur- 
plus seed available for reseeding of range- 
lands, revising the Water Facilities Act, and 
authorizing construction of what may be the 
largest public-power dam in the Nation, 
the Priest Rapids Dam on the Columbia 
River. 

In the public-works field the Congress 
authorized construction of new tankers 
which will build up our defenses and give 
new contracts to the critical shipbullding 
industry. 

President Eisenhower proposed a $50 bil- 
lion national roadbuilding program, and 
Congress authorized Federal expenditures of 
$966 million yearly for 1956 and 1957 on a 
matching basis with the States. This is 
about $250 million more than was available 
for the last 2 fiscal years. 

The Congress also approved a lease-pur- 
chase plan so that private enterprise may 
construct public buildings which the Gov- 
ernment may pay for like rent, with owner- 
ship after a specified number of years. It 
is estimated this will save the taxpayers 
millions of dollars in outlays for new build- 
ings. 

The omnibus rivers and harbors bill au- 
thorized more than 61 billion for 105 navi- 
gation improvements. This included 8101 
million for deepening and widening the 
Chesapeake & Delaware Canal, which links 
the Port of Baltimore with the Delaware 
River and the Philadelphia port. With the 
improvements, the canal will be a 24-hour, 
all-weather channel for the largest seagoing 
vessels. 

Improving the C. & D. Canal will place 
Baltimore's port in a more competitive posi- 
tion with ports affected by the new St. Law- 
rence seaway, which the 83d Congress au- 
thorized after 30 years’ debate, despite the 
active opposition which I gave to the project. 

In the atomic-energy field, the 83d Con- 
gress and the Eisenhower administration 
made great strides in development of atomic 
energy for peacetime purposes. Private en- 
terprise will be encouraged to enter this new 
field and assist in bringing atomic power into 
everyday use. 

HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 

President Eisenhower: “Now, along with 
the protection of freedom and maintenance 
of a strong and growing economy, this ad- 
ministration recognizes a third great pur- 
pose of Government: concern for the human 
problems of our citizens.” 

The record: Two of the most important 
actions of the 83d Congress in this field was 
increasing soclal-security benefits, and in- 
creasing coverage to about 7 million people 
not previously covered by the program; and 
the second was passage of the housing bill, 
including 35,000 units of public housing. 

Higher benefits for social-security annul- 
tants will give 6 million retired people more 
money beginning in October, and the maxi- 
mum family benefit was ralsed from 6168.80 
to $200 per month, Among those groups 
now included in the program are self- 
employed farmers and farm workers. 

The housing bill will expand construction 
of housing and is intended to make certain, 
as President Eisenhower said, “that every 
American family has an opportunity for a 
decent home in a good neighborhood among 
good citizens.” 

Also the bill contained provisions to pro- 
hibit “windfall” profits, and to avoid a repeti- 
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tion of the scandals which characterized 
administration of the law under previous 
administrations, 

Congress continued authorization of Fed- 
eral assistance to schools in federally im- 
pacted areas, and the funds will cover ex- 
penses of about 1 million pupils. Other edu- 
cational benefits were authorization for re- 
search and surveys into educational prob- 
lems, and a $1 million appropriation for sur- 
veys prior to a White House conference in 
November 1955. 

In his report to the people President Eisen- 
hower reiterated his desire to formulate a 
program which will give every American ac- 
cess to good medical facilities. 

Congress extended the Hill-Burton Act 
which gives Federal assistance for expansion 
of hospital facilities; and under an im- 
proved vocational rehabilitation program, 
closer Federal-State-local cooperation is 
being encouraged. 

The administration opened a new medical 
center at Bethesda, Md., to seek cures for cer- 
tain diseases, and grants for research on 
cancer, heart, mental health, and arthritis 
were increased. 

VETERANS 

President Elsenhower: “The internal re- 
organization of the Veterans’ Administration 
is proceeding with my full approval. When 
completed, it will afford a single agency 
whose services, including medical facilities, 
will be better adapted to the needs of those 
20 million veterans to whom this Nation owes 
so much.“ 

The record: Congress passed bills provid- 
ing Increase in compensation to veterans 
with service-connected disabilities and for 
widows and dependent parents of veterans, 
Also disability pensions for non-service-con- 
nected cases were increased. 

Congress increased the revolving fund to 
finance direct VA loans by $100 million, and 
military personnel, in certain circumstances, 
will be given wage credits for social security 
while on active duty. 

A law was also passed providing that all 
types of tuberculosis for veterans suffering 
10-percent disability within 3 years of dis- 
charge will automatically be assumed to be 
service-connected, 

The largest appropriation ever provided 
for operation of VA hospitals was authorized 
by this Congress. The program calls for 
114,415 beds, the largest number the VA feels 
it can use. And under the appropriation all 
VA hospitals will continue to operate, in 
fact additional hospitala in a number of 
cities throughout the country are being 
opened or are under construction. 

Korean war veterans were granted the 
same preferences as other veterans in hous- 
ing, civil-service appointments, free postage, 
and the time extended for Korean veterans 
to apply for GI bill of rights training. 


MAJOR LEGISLATIVE ACTIONS 

The Office of Coordinator of Information 
of the House of Representatives, in its final 
edition of the Major Legislative Actions of 
the 83d Congress, records that during this 
session the Congress: 

Passed 20 bills for governmental reorgan- 
ization that have become public laws, while 
3 others await the President's signature; and 
11 reorganization plans became effective. 

Twenty-six public laws affecting veterans 
and servicemen are now on the books, and 
six other bilis are to be signed by President 
Eisenhower. 

The Congress passed, and the President 
signed, 37 bills pertaining to the national 
defense and internal security, and 7 others 
remain to be signed. 

Presidential action awaits 3 bills on our 
national economy, and 25 others have al- 
ready become public laws. 

In the field of natural resources the Presi- 
dent has signed 34 bills, and 4 others awalt 
his signature, 
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Twenty-eight bills were passed and signed 
concerning international affairs, and six 
others are yet to be acted on by the Presi- 
dent. 

The agricultural industry will be affected 
by 21 new public laws, and 3 other bills are 
now before the President, 

Social security, health, and welfare were 
of great concern to this Congress, and 21 
new public laws on these subjects have be- 


come effective, and 6 other bills await signa- 


ture. 
MY PERSONAL BILLS AND ACTIVITIES 


During this session I sponsored a total of 
69 bills—ranging from bills for the relief of 
individuals to one which would abolish the 
Pederal National Mortgage Association—and 
at the end of the session a total of 22 had 
been favorably acted on by the Congress 
and have become public laws. Two were 
still before the President for his signature. 
Four others were passed by the Senate, but 
were not acted on by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and two remained on the Senate 
Calendar when Congress adjourned. 

As a member of the Senate Committees 
on Banking and Currency, Public Works, and 
the District of Columbia, I participated in 
committee work on such major legislation 
as the housing bill, the omnibus rivers and 
harbors bill, and the huge public-works bill 
for the Nation's Capital City. 

When retail prices of coffee skyrocketed 
early this year, I introduced a resolution 
calling for a study of the coffee situation 
and was appointed chairman of a special 
Subcommittee on Coffee Prices. Public hear- 
ings were held and our investigation coln- 
cided and we cooperated with the Federal 
Trade Commission, which was investigating 
at the request of President Eisenhower. 

My committee is continuing to study the 
factors which rapidly brought coffee prices 
to over $1 per pound, and in its report the 
Federal Trade Commission said the coffee 
price spiral “cannot be explained in terms 
of the competitive laws of supply and de- 
mand.” 

We are now studying the voluminous re- 
port by the Federal Trade Commission, and 
we will prepare such legislation as will meet 
the recommendations of FTO for introduc- 
tion in Congress next January, and file our 
report before Congress convenes, 

Since January 1953 my office has handled 
thousands of requests from the people of 
Maryland and we have been of service to 
numerous veterans, and at all times assisted 
and cooperated with anyone who has had a 
problem with any governmental agency. 

Our efforts to have the new social-security 
bullding, which employs several thousand, 
located in the Baltimore area were success- 
ful and Congress appropriated over 620 mil- 
lion for construction. This new building 
and the over 4,000 employees will continue 
to add to the economic progress gf Balti- 
moro. 

The project which gave me the greatest 
satisfaction was the granting by the Office 
of Defense Mobilization of a Certificate of 
Necessity for tax amortization to the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co., which will bulld a new 
plant in Cumberland. 

The Cumberland area has had a labor sur- 
plus for a number of years and the location 
of this new plant in Cumberland will help 
the city regain its place in the industrial 
world. 

THE JOB AHEAD 


This has been a very successful session of 
Congress as the record shows, and the Eisen- 
hower administration has made great prog- 
ress toward its goal of building a stronger 
America, but much remains to be done. 

During both sessions of the 83d Congress I 
was proud of my voting record, which con- 
sistently supported President Eisenhower. 
Belleving, as I do, that the President's pro- 
gram was in the best interest of every person 
in this country and that in order for that 
program to succeed it needed the support of 
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every Republican in the Congress, I pledged 


myself to cooperate with, and to assist, the 


President in effecting that program. 

The Congressional Quarterly, an independ- 
ent authoritative congressional news serv- 
ice, selected 10 votes which they determined 
crucial in putting the President's program 
through Congress. In 9 out of 10 of those 
key votes I supported President Eisenhower, 
and the 1 time I defected was to vote against 
the St. Lawrence seaway, a project which 
might take commerce away from the port of 
Baltimore. 

The Baitimore Sun in a news story stated, 
“Senator J, GLENN BEALL, a stanch outspoken 
sdministration supporter, came through with 
a near perfect record for the Eisenhower pro- 
gram in the 83d Congress. 

“Take away the St. Lawrence seaway issue, 
an administration-backed measure,” the ar- 
ticle continued. “that both Senators voted 
against for sectional reasons and Senator 
Brat gets a perfect ‘A’ in his backing of Mr. 
Eisenhower's program.” 

Earlier this year the Congressional Quar- 
terly listed me as 1 of 18 Republican Sena- 
tors who had been a consistent supporter of 
the President. The record shows that other 
than for the St. Lawrence seaway my votes 
were for the Eisenhower program, and that 
Includes every item on the President's list 
and I was pleased that my votes helped make 
it possible for the President to report that 
54 of his bills had been passed by Congress. 

Beginning in January I will continue to 
support President Eisenhower's program in 
the 84th Congress and I will join with him 
In his efforts to achieve “peace abroad, great- 
er security, and greater and greater prosper- 
ity at home.” 


More Than 100 Laws for Veterans 
Voted For and Supported By Harold 
C. Hagen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, my service in the House of 
Representatives began in January 1943, 
during World War II. 

In the 12 years that I have served the 
citizens of the Ninth Congressional Dis- 
trict, which comprises 15 counties in 
northwestern Minnesota, I have voted 
for more than 100 laws favored by the 
veterans and their great organizations. 

The 80th Congress, which was in ses- 
sion in 1947 and 1948, and was controlled 
by the Republicans, passed 188 different 
bills and measures for the benefit of the 
veteran, his family, or other dependents. 

In the past year Representative HAGEN 
has favored a 15-percent increase for 
the disabled veterans; but since all legis- 
lation in Congress is a compromise, only 
a 5-percent increase in benefits to dis- 
abled veterans and their widows was 
voted. However, if I am reelected for 
my seventh term on November 2, 1954, 
I shall advocate more compensation for 
the men who have suffered and the de- 
pendents and widows whose husbands 
have died in our various wars. 

One of the things that I did help gain 
for Minnesota and the Ninth Congres- 
sional District was an enlargement of the 
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veterans’ hospital in Minneapolis. I also 
have been helpful in getting increased 
facilities and personnel at the veterans’ 
hospital at Fargo, N. Dak. This is the 
hospital for Ninth District veterans. 

There are more than 422,000 men and 
women in Minnesota who have served 
their Nation in all wars. It is my con- 
sidered judgment that those who have 
suffered because of the call to arms, 
whether it be in the Air Force, in the 
Army, in the Navy, Marines, in the Coast 
Guard, or in some of the auxiliary organ- 
izations, should be given serious con- 
sideration by those of us who make the 
laws and pass the appropriations in 
Congress. 

Among the laws I have favored: 

Raise burial and funeral expenses for 
veterans from $100 to $150. 

Give widows and wives of disabled vet- 
erans preference for Government jobs. 

Provide higher pay for the doctors and 
other professionally trained persons in 
the Veterans Bureau. 

As a result we now have some very able 
physicians and surgeons taking care of 
the injured and sick service men and 
women. 

We have passed a law providing 
psychiatric care for what formerly was 
called shellshock cases. 

As your representative in the Ninth 
Minnesota District HAROLD HAGEN sup- 
ported the $10,000 insurance law; com- 
pensation ranging up from $300 a month 
for injured men; automobiles for ampu- 
tees, artificial arms and legs for those 
who lost theirs in the war; terminal leave 
pay; pensions to widows and dependents 
of veterans; to pay $50 per month to a 
wife; $30 for the first child, and $20 for 
each additional child for fathers in 
World War II, or $37 per month to a 
parent. 

Where the pay of servicemen used to 
begin at $13 per month, later $30 to $33 
per month, now the minimum pay of 
men or women in the services runs from 
$75 a month up. 

Hacen supported mustering-out pay; 
the payments of $75 to $120 per month, 
together with tuition and books, for those 
exservice men and women who wanted to 
get an education. 

He supported a law giving seeing-eye 
dogs for the blind, relief from lawsuits 
and forelosures, so service men and 
women could not be bothered while serv- 
ing their country; he favored giving alien 
veterans their citizenship and several 
times has voted for veterans preference 
on housing. 

He voted extra pay for aviators and 
the 20 percent extra for foreign service; 
he supported laws to give veterans first 
chance at buying surplus property after 
World War II. 

He also supported laws giving veterans 
first right to land entry and the filing 
on claims; he fought for the right of 
overseas veterans to vote in all elections 
since 1942; he helped pass the law for 
vocational rehabilitation which has per- 
mitted thousands of veterans to learn 
trades and professions and to study farm- 
ing; he voted for a new court’s martial 
law to give the ordinary GI an even 


‘chance with officers when being tried for 


offenses. 
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He has done everything within his 
power to make the American service man 
and woman the best fed, best equipped, 
and best armed, services in all the 
world’s history. 

During the first session of the 83d Con- 
gress, the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, reported favorably to the House a 
total of the 17 bills and in every case, 
I was happy to vote “Aye,” which is the 
official word for voting yes,-and assist in 
making them law. Some of these pertain 
to giving the veterans of the Korean War, 
many of the same privileges which were 
accorded to veterans of World War II. 
After all, in spite of the fact that the 
Democrats said this was not a war, the 
United States did have more than 140,000 
killed, wounded, and missing, and that 
is war in any person’s language. 

I voted that the men and women in 
this so-called Truman episode were 
entitled to the same privileges and rights 
as those of World War II because a bul- 
let or a bomb would kill a man or woman 
just as fast in Korea as in Germany, Oki- 
nawa, Guadalcanal, or any place else 
on earth. 

I need not enumerate all the laws I 
supported for the Korean veterans or the 
World War veterans because officers of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, officers of 
the American Legion, officers of the Dis- 
abled American Veterans, or any other 
organization of veterans can certify as 
to my record on veteran legislation. 

I was against the law which provided 
that American veterans should be tried 
under the law of foreign countries in 
which our troops were quartered: I do 
not think our former enemies could give 
a fair deal to American servicemen, and 
therefore opposed this obnoxious leg- 
islation. 

I voted for the law which would give 
the enlisted serviceman the same rights 
and privileges in courts-martial as it 
would to officers and give all soldiers and 
sailors, and other service men and wom- 
en, a fair deal on this type of proceeding. 

There will be issued by the House Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs a pamphlet 
detailing the legislation which was con- 
sidered by that committee through 1953 
and 1954. Any interested veteran who 
wants a copy of this may write me at 
Crookston, Minn., and if I am furnished 
enough of these by the committee, I shall 
be happy to send one to you. The supply, 
however, may be limited, so I suggest 
that those who want this pamphlet write 
me at the earliest possible time. 

In my 12 years in Congress I have 
promised very little, I have made few so- 
called campaign promises, because the 
voter, man or woman, is a little bit dubi- 
ous and skeptical about election prom- 
ises. The only pledge I make to the men 
and women who served in our Armed 
Forces in any war is: That I shall con- 
tinue to do just as I have done since 
January 1943. 

And that is, in case of any doubt what- 
soever, to give the man or woman who 
sacrificed his or her time or physical 
ability in fighting for this Nation better 
than an even break. 

That is the least that you veterans are 
entitled to and that is the pledge of 
Harop C. Hacen, your United States 
Representative in Congress, 
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Your Right To Know 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, our form 
of government requires an informed 
citizenry. The people, themselves, must 
make decisions of basic importance. 
Obviously channels of communication 
between information sources and the 
people must be kept open and available 
to the maximum possible extent. In 
totalitarian countries the government 
monopolizes the channels of communi- 
cation and shapes public opinion by de- 
priving the people of all but one side of 
any question. Nothing is more vital to 
us than to guard against news monopo- 
lies in our country. 

NEWSPAPER SUBSIDY 


To encourage wide dissemination of 
information, newspapers and other news 
media are delivered by our post office at 
less than cost. The press is in this way 
subsidized by the taxpayers to the extent 
of $100 million annually. The news- 
papers quite properly fight for this sub- 
sidy in order to keep their mail subscrip- 
tion rates down and enable more persons 
to read their newspapers. They argue 
that the post office renders a govern- 
mental service and need not pay all its 
costs out of postal revenue as does pri- 
vate enterprise. 


OTHER INFORMATION CHANNELS 


But less-than-cost postal service to 
newspapers cannot of itself insure ade- 
quate public information. Most news- 
papers hold partisan views. In some 
areas the press is dominated by one po- 
litical party. So, as a safeguard, other 
channels of communication are also kept 
open at less than cost by you, the people 
of America. One of these is the con- 
gressional frank which makes it possible 
for you to receive official speeches from 
the CONGRESSIONAL Record without post- 
age. This method of keeping you in- 
formed at minimum cost is widely used 
by members of both political parties. It 
serves to prevent the party with large 
campaign funds from monopolizing the 
mail as a means of communication. It is 
a time honored and tested means of in- 
suring you of the opportunity to learn 
both sides of public questions. It does 
involve some cost but not nearly so much 
as the annual subsidy you pay to have 
newspapers, magazines, and similar me- 
dia delivered to you at a low rate. 


SUBSIDY JUSTIFIED 


Any newspaper that criticizes use of 
the congressional frank to keep you in- 
formed should pay first-class postage 
rates on its own product. If all news- 
papers published all sides of all questions 
the situation might be different. But as 
matters stand it is well that others be- 
sides the newspapers can use subsidized 
postal service to keep you informed. The 
newspapers, which are after all private 
profit enterprises, have no right to a 
monopoly on less-than-cost postal serv- 
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ice. Most of them would not want this. 
I have always had great respect for our 
free press. I have consistently tried to 
maintain and protect the privilege they 
have of getting their product delivered 
to you through the mails at less than 
cost. I think this is important to you 
as a citizen who must have full infor- 
mation. 
POSTAL PAY VETO AND RATES 

The President vetoed a bill increasing 
the salaries of postal employees because 
the Congress failed to increase postal 
rates to cover the increased cost. But 
the administration had proposed an in- 
crease in first-class letter rates from 3 
cents to 4 cents, although this class of 
mail more than pays its way at 3 cents 
and is the class used by most citizens for 
everyday correspondence. The adminis- 
tration also wanted to increase airmail 
rates which are already high enough. 
The proposed increase in mail rates for 
newspapers was relatively small but was 
opposed by most of the press and I think 
properly. Newspaper mail subscription 
rates should be kept as low as possible, 
not for the benefit of the newspapers 
but for the benefit of the public. 

ADVERTISING TECHNIQUE IN POLITICS 


We live in an age of high-powered 
propaganda and advertising techniques. 
Of course, the party in power enjoys an 
advantage in getting into the news col- 
umns. No administration in the history 
of our Nation has relied on advertising- 
agency techniques and professional pub- 
licity men to the extent of the present 
one. Even a simple Presidential report 
to the people is elaborately staged with 
teleprompters, cue cards, rehearsals, and 
all the tricks and paraphernalia of the 
professionals. I think this has been car- 
ried to such an extreme that the Presi- 
dent’s naturalness is effected. His true 
personality is lost in a maze of elabo- 
rate props. He loses something and so 
do the people. 

The use of professional propaganda 
techniques by the administration has 
made a true appraisal of its actions more 
difficult. The press releases for public 
consumption and the actual facts are 
hard to match up. Then, too, there is 
often as much significance in what is 
omitted as in what is said. 

ANTI-CALIFORNIA ACTIONS 


There has not been much emphasis in 
the administration’s news releases in 
California concerning the administra- 
tion’s attack on California's vital water 
rights by its backing of the Frying Pan- 
Arkansas diversion and the upper Colo- 
rado storage project. Our competent 
engineers and lawyers are alarmed at the 
implications of these bills. The bills 
were stopped primarily by the Democrats, 
but with the help of many independent 
Republicans, but they will be back next 
session with administration support and 
California will be hard put to stop them. 
Incidentally, the administration seems 
to be inclined to be unfriendly to Califor- 
nia. Troopships were, without careful 
consideration, transferred away from 
San Francisco at great loss to our State. 
Not even the fourth Forrestal aircraft 
carrier was scheduled for west- coast con- 
struction. Our shipyards have not been 
awarded a fair proportion of available 
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work. The Air Academy went to Colo- 
rado although California would have pro- 
vided an ideal site. The great Trinity 
River project is still stalled while far 
less feasible projects in other States are 
pushed. All in all, it certainly cannot be 
said that the Republicans are good for 
California. 
FARM FACTS 

Other facts need to be carefully con- 
sidered by our citizens. Farm prices are 
to be flexed further downward although 
farm mortgage debt is increasing, prices 
paid by farmers are up, prices received 
by farmers are down, and prices paid by 
consumers are as high as ever. No real 
effort to end surpluses by increased con- 
sumption has been made. In fact a cut 
in school-lunch funds was attempted. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 


Unemployment has returned to haunt 
the homes of many of our workers. We 
are now supposed to be pleased when un- 
employment just does not get worse, al- 
though our growing population makes it 
essential that we constantly expand our 
labor force. We are asked to think it 
unimportant that 4 to 5 million willing 
workers are without employment. 
Among them are many veterans in need 
of special job placement help, yet Veter- 
ans’ Employment Service funds are being 
diverted to other purposes and the serv- 
ice sharply curtailed, 

ROAD PROGRAM DEFERRED 


Our roads are literally falling apart. 
In spite of the glowing, deceptive news 
releases the much-heralded roads-ex- 
pansion program was only authorized 
for commencement in the middle of 1955. 
The sound and meritorious Hearst high- 
way program was shunted aside. 

NO SCHOOL FUNDS 


A modest appropriation for construc- 
tion of school classrooms was refused, 
although even the wealthier States like 
California are critically short of school 
facilities. 

‘TAX FAVORITISM 


Taxes were reduced, but except for 
special groups there was no real attempt 
to help those least able to pay. Divi- 
dends from corporation stocks were 
granted preferred tax status. An in- 
creased personal income-tax exemption 
of benefit to all was refused. In spite 
of the boasting of a great overall tax 
revision, the discrimination against in- 
dividual workers, professionals, and busi- 
ness proprietors as compared with those 
doing business in the corporate form, was 
not even remotely removed. For exam- 
ple, the individual cannot add to his per- 
sonal tax-free income by driving a cor- 
poration-owned car at corporation ex- 
pense, and charging many other items 
to the corporation. 

The much-discussed double taxation 
of dividends fails to take into account 
the 52-percent ceiling on corporation 
taxes as against a ceiling in the 90's for 
individuals. 

SOCTAL SECURITY 


The Democratic-sponsored social- 
security system was improved, but the 
changes cannot be classed as substantial 
and appear to be motivated by political 
opportunism. ‘This is so because the ad- 
ministration originally tried to put over 
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a social-security tax freeze which would 
have jeopardized the social-security fund 
and made any increase in benefits im- 
possible. 

Those receiving old-age assistance 
were given no real help. The same is 
true of the totally disabled. 

The health insurance proposals were 
so patently of no real merit or conse- 
quence that no one lamented their de- 
feat. 

DIPLOMATIC WEAKNESS 

If one turns away from domestic af- 
fairs and turns to international matters, 
the need for public access to facts is 
even more pronounced, Cuts in our mil- 
itary strength were hailed as just the 
opposite. The Air Force program was 
first slashed and then subsequently re- 
stored with a consequent loss of 2 years 
time and a huge undisclosed waste of tax 
money. Military cuts contributed to di- 
plomatic weakness and set off a chain of 
diplomatic defeats the like of which we 
have never seen. The bluff, bluster, and 
slogans failed to frighten our enemies. 
They must not be permitted to deceive 
our own people. Partisan propaganda 
and the administration press must not 
be permitted to obscure the facts of 
these international reverses, which are 
certain to have far-reaching conse- 
quences, Our people are entitled to the 
truth, irrespective of the effect upon the 
political fortunes of the party in power. 

All in all, I do not think the Republi- 
can record in Washington is one in which 
they can take much pride. Hard money, 
unemployment, lower income, distressed 
farmers, diplomatic weakness, and a 
tendency to cut back and contract—to 
underrate the great American potential 
for expansion cannot be obscured for 
long by advertising agency techniques. 

The facts are certain to get out. 

This Nation is comparatively new. We 
have come far but there are vast new 
horizons ahead if we have the faith and 
confidence to move forward in the bold 
manner befitting the great talent of our 
people. 


Protlems Facing tke Military 
Establishment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN TEE EOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks and in- 
clude other matter, I wish to insert a 
penetrating analysis of one of the vex- 
ing problems facing our Military Estab- 
lishment, made by our colleague, the 
Honorable Tuomas B. Curtis, of Mis- 
souri, in a speech before the Seabee Vet- 
erans Convention in St. Louis, Mo. 

The gentleman from Missouri very 
ably points the way to a more economi- 
Cal use of the fighting men in our armed 
services by adopting the wartime system 
used by the Navy in forming its naval 
construction battalions, 
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Current estimates show that nearly 80 
percent of our uniformed forces are used 
exclusively for noncombat duties. To 
free more men for the job, they are 
trained and equipped to do, namely, to 
fight is the goal of Mr. Curtis. I feel 
every Member of the Congress can bene- 
fit by a study of his speech. It follows: 

I regard it as a distinct honor to be asked 
to speak at the annual banquet of the Sea- 
bees, I served in the United States Navy 
for almost 4 years in World War II and, be- 
ing a lawyer in civilian life and not being 
in the construction battalion, but rather in 
the aviation branch of the Navy, I was 
assigned to engineering duties. My entire 
work was with seaplanes rather than car- 
rier based planes. The result was that I 
was concerned with shore installations and 
landing strips and fields ashore. The further 
result was that I became intimately associ- 
ated with an assortment of Navy personnel 
called Seabees. 

I have several times had the occasion of 
stating publicly, on the floor of the House 
during debate, and in other public addresses 
that, in my opinion, the accomplishments 
of the Seabees was the most outstanding 
accomplishment of World War II. 

For the life of me I cannot understand 
why those who agree with that conclusion, 
and I might state, with no intention of flat- 
tery, most people in and out of the Military 
Establishment agree with this conclusion or 
come close to agreeing with it—putting in 
first place only a branch of service they were 
personally associated with—I cannot under- 
stand why those who agree with this con- 
clusion are so unwilling to examine into the 
matter as to why this performance was so 
outstanding, in the hopes that there might 
be some lessons to be learned and applied 
across the board to other branches of the 
military service. 

Now, first of all, I don't believe there is 
much basic difference between any large 
groups of Americans. In other words, the 
thousands of men in the Seabecs coming al- 
most entirely from clvillan life were no 
different from the thousands of men in the 
antisubmarine branch of nayal aviation with 
which I was associated. Why then did one 
group turn in such a tremendous record and 
the other—and I am weighing my words— 
turn in such a mediocre record. The indi- 
vidual men in both groups were equally 
patriotic, intelligent, hard working, and God 
fearing. 

I suggest that the difference was an im- 
portant and basic difference. A difference, 
indeed, which if we continue to fail to grasp 
in this society of ours wil: spell its ultimate 
destruction either through losing a war to a 
more accomplished enemy or through los- 
ing the essential features that go to make 
up this great peaceful society. 

I refer to the basis for selection of per- 
econnel. I do not believe that it was by ac- 
cident that the man responsible for the Sea- 
bee basis of selecting personnel was not a 
graduate of the Naval Academy at Annapolis, 
I say this with no reflection on either the 
patriotism, integrity or basic intelligence of 
the graduates of the Academy at Annapolis. 
I do say it with full implication of what I 
consider to be the failure of our basic sys- 
tem of training officers for the United States 
Navy, of which the curriculum, faculty, and 
educational system at Annapolis is the 
corner stone, 

The man responsible for the key to the 
success of the Seabées was a graduate of 
an engineering school about a mile from the 
place of this meeting—a graduate, if you 
please, of Washington University here in 
St. Louis. I refer, of course, to Adm. Ben 
Moreell. 

Ben Moreell's idea of personnel training 
and selection was a very simple one. If the 
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Navy needed a bulldozer operator, you didn't 
necessarily have to start from scratch and 
take men fresh from civilian life with com- 
plete disregard for their civilian skills and 
assign a certain number, by the number, if 
you please, and that was the way it was 
done and the way it is done today, to go 
through boot training camp and thence to 
a newly established school set up and op- 
erated by the Navy to train bulldozer opera- 
tors. 

No indeed. Tou first looked around to eee 
if in the civilian society there were bull- 
dozer operators. And if you found one and 
even though he were fat and 40 and didn't 
come up to front line physical specifications 
you took him. And you didn’t send him to 
boot training camp because you wanted him 
to operate a bulldozer not be a boot. Fur- 
thermore, to get him you didn't tell him 
he had to be a seaman striker and work his 
way up to be a first class petty officer or what- 
ever rate a good bulldozer operator war- 
ranted. No, the rate was given him from 
the beginning. 

Furthermore, for officers you needed men 
who were used to handling construction 
crews. If they were college graduates, fine. 
But if they weren’t and could handle con- 
struction crews through years of doing it, 
you took them. 

The net result was obvious. With the ex- 
ceptions which will arise through error in 
any system, the men in the Seabees were 
put into jobs they already knew. The guid- 
ing light of the personnel system was to 
utilize civilian skills. 

General Hershey has publicly stated that 
civilian skills are largely of no value to the 
Military Establishment. As a matter of fact 
they are somewhat of a detriment, he says, 
The military has to, in effect, untrain them 
and then retrain them. And General Her- 
shey, as head of the draft machinery, is 
expressing exactly the personnel philosophy 
of the heads of our Military Establishment. 
This is the philosophy that Adm. Ben Moreell 
had to fight in order to go ahead with the 
Seabees. Let no one here believe that it was 
an easily won fight, nor that the fight re- 
mains won today. Indeed, that fight was 
hard won and won against men who re- 
mained unconvinced and the unconvinced 
men remain in the Military Establishment 
setting up the personnel policies today. 

General Hershey's philosophy is the phi- 
losophy of the present Military Establish- 
ment. Oh yes, you can get lipservice to the 
idea of putting round pegs in round holes 
but from the specific cases sent to me by 
my constituents, either their own case or 
that of a son or husband which I have care- 
fully pursued to the bitter end, I can assure 
you it is only lipservice. 

The order of the day is that civilian skills 
are of no value to the Military Establish- 
ment; in fact they are somewhat of a detri- 
ment because the military has to untrain 
them and then retrain them. 

Now, maybe, in spite of the success of the 
Seabees in World War I, perhaps General 
Hershey and the Pentagon group are correct 
in their philosophy. Certainly we should 
pause a little to see. 

The most effective plea used on the floor 
of the House during the debate on UMT and, 
indeed, the most effective plea coming from 
letters from home was, if my boy 1s to fight 
I want to be certain that he is trained to 
defend himself, that he is not sent up to the 
frontlines untrained. 

Certainly, this is true. And certainly it is 
true that when it comes to fighting and the 
art of fighting, civilian skills are of little 
value and, indeed, what skills that exist 
must largely be untaught and the new ones 
relearned. 

If our present day uniformed forces of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force were used for 
direct fighting, General Hershey and his 
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group would have some basically sound 
argument. But is that the case? 

Admiral Moreell knew that the job of the 
construction battallion was to construct and 
not to fight; the incidental fighting that the 
Seabees did, though quite effective at times, 
was purely incidental. Hershey’s argument 
applied to construction battalions is un- 
sound, 

When we examine, as I have, in consider- 
able detail, the work performed by men in 
uniform for the military establishment, we 
will find that at least 80 percent—and some 
even estimate higher—is not fighting nor 
will it ever be fighting. It has to do with 
supplies, transportation, warehousing, main- 
temance, overhaul, bookkeeping, housing, 
feeding, overhead. Nor am I referring to the 
borderline cases, such as field or frontline 
maintenance, or front line feeding, et cetera, 
Obviously any work on the frontlines will 
involve the need for military discipline. 

Now if 80 percent of the men in uniform 
are never going to be engaged in fight- 
ing—and I challenge as I have challenged 
before any responsible person in the Mili- 
tary Establishment to refute this estimate, 
what in heaven’s name are we talking about 
training 100 percent to fight. If, indeed, an 
analysis of the job requirements of these 80 
percent reveal, as it does, that the skills 
required are essentially civilian skills as 
where the skills needed in the Seabees, then 
we had best follow the Seabee formula in 
our personnel practices as it relates to the 
80 percent. s 

There are other ways of percelving what I 
am talking about is true. As a lawyer I 
can testify to the limitations, injustices and 
inadequacies of the Code of Military Jus- 
tice in force during World War IL But, 
as a student of the law, I can assure you that 
I hesitate a long time before I junk common 
ldw—that is, law which has grown up 
through centuries of human experience 
and replace it with law conceived out of the 
minds of men sitting around a table. Our 
previous code of military law was essen- 
tially derived from the experience of cen- 
turles of fighting. But it was frontline law, 
law for battle conditions. When it was 
applied to nonbattle operations, as it was 
during World War II. it failed miserably. 
So, instead of analyzing the picture and real- 
izing our error lay not in the battleline law 
but in applying battleline law to what were 
essentially civilian and not military opera- 
tions, we compound our error and junk the 
battleline law. 

What we have now is something worse. 
And yet a realization of the meaning of the 
Seabees success would have taught us the 
proper lesson. We were putting into uni- 
form, if you please, many men who needn't 
be in uniform and we were placing under the 
military code men whose occupations did not 
call for military law. 

The Seabees were notorious for their fall- 
ures to observe military etiquette and re- 
spect. And rightly so. You don't run a 
maintenance or construction crew in that 
fashion and get results. But, let me tell 
you, from all frontline military leaders’ 
statements, you do need this when you are 
getting men to march into bullet fire. Gen- 
eral Patton, who is regarded as one of our 
best frontline leaders, was also one of the 
greatest martinets. I am convinced that 
frontline occupations require this training 
and background. 

Now let's examine the matter from another 
angle, the medical profession's angle. What 
are the physical requirements the Military 
Establishment has set up for their person- 
nel? It, too, is based upon the assumption 
that 100 percent will be used for fighting, 
when less than 20 percent will ever be used. 
The German Army, on the other hand, had 
Q different categories; there was even a 
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There are many occupations performed un- 
der the Army’s aegis that require personnel 
with no more than one leg. If the class 1 
physical category (frontline) became de- 
pleted, there was a system for dipping into 
physical category 2. But our Military Es- 
tablishment puts some of the finest physical 
specimens behind desks or driving trucks or 
issuing stock, all by the number. 

The Army will state officially that they 
have a limited duty status which lets them 
use men physically handicapped. Yet I can 
tell you that this, too, is mainly eyewash. 
I have in my unfinished files the case of just 
such a limited duty person who was on the 
frontlines in Korea and his asthma became 
so bad he left the frontlines to seek medical 
relief. He is serving a prison sentence for 
leaving under fire and the court-martial au- 
thorities and those in the Military Establish- 
ment who are responsible for reviewing these 
cases did nothing about the fact that, under 
their limited duty formula, the man should 
never have been on the frontlines and those 
who were responsible for infringing the pol- 
icy, if indeed it were a policy and not eye- 
wash, should have been called to account, 
Yes, deafmen, men subject to epileptic fits 
are sent to the frontlines although they are 
listed as limited duty status. I have these 
cases in my files and they were called to the 
attention of the top military authorities with 
no redress resulting. 

And then, if further convincing is needed, 
consider the case of Mickey Mantle with a 
trick knee. He could not be used in limited- 
duty status, although a boy who lived in my 
district came into the Army with a broken 
back and lay in the hospital with a broken 
back because he could be employed in lim- 
ited-duty status. The only answer I find is 
the limited-duty status is Army eyewash. 

Finally I come to the educators. I am 
deeply interested in the vocational education 
programs. It is a constant battle to get Fed- 
eral funds for vocational education. In my 
appearances (successful, I am happy to say) 
before the Appropriations Committee in be- 
half of funds for vocational education, I have 
stated that before you cut civilian vocational 
education look at the Military Establish- 
ment's great movement into this field. They 
are duplicating the systems already set up 
through this great land. They are building 
duplicate and costly classrooms and work- 
shops. They are competing for teaching per- 
sonnel with our high schools. The military 
knows full well that they need civilian skills. 
What they have not yet learned is that the 
civilian enterprise is better equipped to train 
men in these skills than the military, and, 
incidentally, at one-tenth the cost because 
we don’t have to provide room, board, and 
wages for our civilian trainees. 

For 4 years I have been following military 
procurement and supply—or should I say 
procurement and supply by the Military Es- 
tablishment—because only a portion has to 
do with military procurement. I have point- 
ed out in committee hearings, reports, and 
testimony that the Military Establishment 
has been moving into the fields of civilian 
manufacture and distribution and main- 
tenance in an alarming fashion. The em- 
ployment of civil service instead of uni- 
formed technicians is only one way in which 
this movement is made apparent. 

It is time we got the glamor of the military 
uniform out of our eyes and got down to the 
realities of the 20th century and modern 
Warfare. It is warfare between socleties in 
which those trained in the military profes- 
sion have an important but limited part to 
play. Men trained in military science are 
not men trained in education, training, man- 
ufacture, distribution, maintenance (except 
for field maintenance), construction, etc. If 
this society of ours is to successfully com- 
pete, we must follow the Seabee formula of 
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trained for. Following such a formula, we 
need neither UMT, military socialism, or de- 
structive high taxes. If we fail to follow the 
formula, we will have all three, and that, I 
regretfully predict, spells the doom of any 
bright future for this potentially great 
society of ours. 
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Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
month I had the privilege of appearing 
on the Georgetown University Radio Fo- 
rum with two of my colleagues, Congress- 
man CHARLES J. Kersten, of Wisconsin, 
and Congressman ALVIN M. BENTLEY, of 
Michigan. The subject of our discussion 
was “Communist Aggression Unmasked” 
and this broadcast marked the 405th 
consecutive broadcast of the Georgetown 
University Radio Forum. Mr. Kersten 
is chairman of the Select Committee To 
Investigate Communist Aggression, of 
which Mr. Bentley and I have the honor 
of being members. 

During this forum program, I drew 
attention to a man-made famine in 
Ukraine during the years 1932-33. This 
famine was created by the Russian Com- 
munists in an effort to break the na- 
tional spirit of the Ukrainian patriots. 
At that time Eduard Herriot, a French 
statesman, was invited to Ukraine to 
make an investigation of this matter. 
He reported that everything was perfect- 
ly normal in Ukraine and that there was 
no starvation at all. This is the same 
Eduard Herriot who has been fighting 
against the European Defense Commu- 
nity and who has been urging the French 
Assembly to defeat its ratification. It is 
safe to say that Mr. Herriot’s judgment 
is as faulty today as it was in 1932 when 
he allowed himself to be taken on a con- 
ducted tour in Ukraine by the Russian 
Communists. Under unanimous con- 
sent, I insert our broadcast in the 
RECORD: 
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Mr. Warren. Communist Aggression Un- 
masked is the topic for the 405th consecu- 
tive broadcast of the Georgetown University 
Radio Forum, another in a series of educa- 
tional and informative programs from Wash- 
ington. The Georgetown University Forum 
was founded in 1946. 

This is Matthew Warren speaking by tran- 
scription from the Raymond Reiss Studio, 
on the campus of Georgetown University, 
historic Jesuit seat of learning In the Na- 
tion's Capital. 

Today's discussion win be Communist Ag- 
gression Unmasked. The participants are 
the Honorable CHARLES J. KERSTEN, Republi- 
can, of Wisconsin; the Honorable Atviw M. 
BENTLEY, Republican, of Michigan; the Hon- 
orable MICHAEL A. FetcHan, Democrat, of 
Ohio. 

Transcripts of today’s broadcast are avall- 
able. Ssend 10 cents to cover the cost of 
printing and mailing, with your name and 
address to Georgetown University Forum, 
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Washington 7, D. C. Please mention also the 
subject matter of the transcript desired. 

The phrase “just the facts ma'am” has 
become a byword of viewing audiences. Here 
today from three Congressmen noted for 
their understanding of communism, armed 
with the record of hearings held in New 
York, London, Munich, and Berlin, you will 
get the facts about Communist aggression 
as actually it happened. 

Mr. KERSTEN, would you tell us first about 
your committee? 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Warren, our House Com- 
mittee on Communist Aggression has been 
having hearings for the past year. We have 
heard the testimony and accepted evidence 
from hundreds of witnesses. Testimony was 
received from Poles, Hungarians, Bul- 
garians, Rumanians, Estonians, Latvians, 
Lithuanians, Ukrainians, Byelorussians, Ger- 
mans, Czechs, Slovaks, and Russian people 
from every country behind the Iron Curtain. 

They were screened. They were checked, 
cross-checked, and they came from every 
walk of life, government leaders, peasants, 
former members of free parliaments, clergy- 
men of all denominations, heads of great 
institutions of learning, teachers and stu- 
dents, businessmen, labor leaders, seamen, 
housewives, intellectuals, and even children. 
They came from all the different countries 
and from all sections of society, and they 
came primarily with one story. They told 
the story of the terror of living under Com- 
munists, living under a Communist gov- 
ernment, living under a system of real Red 
colonialism the like of which the world has 
never seen. 

Mr. Warren. We understand these were 
all from behind the Iron Curtain. Can we 
take any credence in what they say? Are 
they really reliable witnesses? 

Mr. Kersten. I would say, Mr. Warren, if 
it were a matter of hearing a few, ten or a 
dozen witnesses from behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, one would have to look with a great 
deal of suspicion on what they might have 
said. But having come from every country, 
cross-checked with one another, one not 
knowing what the other would say, and hav- 
ing been carefully screened, their testimony 
is of overwhelming conviction. It bears the 
stamp of truth. They gave the objective 
story of what it really means to live under 
Red colonialism. 

Mr. Warren. Congressman FricHan, Mr. 
KERSTEN has used the phrase “Red colonial- 
ism,” as you just heard here, What does 
that mean? 

Mr. FEICHAN, The finding of our committee 
is that communism is in fact Red colonial- 
ism and the worst kind of colonialism known 
to mankind. What do we mean by “Red 
colonialism”? Communism has created an 
empire, indeed the largest empire in the his- 
tory of the world. In that empire there are 
many captive non-Russian nations. For ex- 
ample, once free and independent Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania. In 1939, Communist 
aggression destroyed the national independ- 
ence of these nations and made them unwill- 
ing colonies. Next came Poland, Slovakia, 
Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria. These na- 
tions all lost their national independence 
after 1945 at the hands of the ruthless Com- 
munist 

I want to tell you about the first nations 
to lose their national independence to the 
new Red colonialism. Irefer to the non-Rus- 
sian nations enslaved by the Russian empire 
which had declared and held their national 
independence from the period of 1917 to 
1922, They are Byelorussia, Ukraine, Georgia, 
Armenia, Azerbaijan; also the once independ- 
ent Turkistan Republic, which has now been 
divided up by the Russian Communists into 
five areas, Turkmen, Uzbek, Tadzhik, Kazakh, 
and Kirgiz. There are over 30 million Mos- 
lem people in that area. Also, there is North 
Caucasia, Cossackin, the Idel-Ural nations 
which also lost their national independence 
to Communist aggression. Communism has 
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in fact created a Red colonial empire. All 
the nations in this prison of nations are 
ruthlessly exploited. The central authority 
of this Red colonial empire is located in Mos- 
cow. The men of the Kremlin want to make 
the entire world into a Muscovite colony, in- 
cluding the United States of America. We 
sometimes forget that World War I brought 
about the destruction of three empires, the 
Czarist Russian, the Austro-Hungarian, and 
the Ottoman empires. This led to a golden 
era of national independence for the many 
nations of those broken empires. The new 
Red colonial empire has now forcibly an- 
nexed most of those once free and independ- 
ent nations. It is the most repressive re- 
actionary colonialism in all history. Com- 
munism is the opiate of nations. 

Mr. Warren. Let us examine one of the 
current examples. Congressman BENTLEY, 
you were in Hungary when the Communists 
took over. Will you tell us, please, firsthand, 
how it was done? 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Warren, to give you a 
complete, firsthand accounting of how the 
Communists took over Hungary during the 
2 years when I was fortunate, perhaps un- 
fortunate also, to be there would, of course, 
take more time than this program would 
allow. But I would like to say briefly and 
basically that the method by which they 
took over Hungary was, first of all, to build 
up their own strength. They were aided and 
abetted by the presence of Soviet military 
forces during the entire time, and they are 
still there today. 

They bulit up their own strength of the 
Communist Party principally among the 
working-class elements, first of all. They 
formed political coalitions with other politi- 
cal groups, with other organizations and 
parties, which we might call somewhat part 
of the left. Then they concentrated upon 
certain parts of the government which they 
felt to be necessary to control for the purpose 
of taking over. First and foremost among 
those were, of course, the police. Most of 
the time I was there, as a matter of fact, 
the police force, the Communist-controlled 
police force was much larger than the Hun- 
garian Army itself. They concentrated upon 
certain other parts of government, such as, 
for example, the Department of the Ministry 
of Communications, the Ministry of Recon- 
struction, and many others, Then they pin- 
pointed where they could expect to find cen- 
ters of resistance to their programs and de- 
voted themselves singlemindedly to the 
elimination of those centers of resistance. 

For example, they first of all went after 
any all political opposition. All political op- 
position, all political resistance parties that 
may have been formed and permitted in 
Hungary were slowly and systematically liq- 
uidated, the members either forced to flee 
the country, or imprisoned, or forced to turn 
over and sort of collaborate with the Com- 
munists and their allies in power. Then they 
went after what you might call the social 
and cultural centers of resistance, which, of 
course, first and foremost, was organized re- 
ligion, both Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish. 
Eventually all three of those great religions 
were forced to collaborate, and those leaders 
and those members of the Various faiths who 
didn't, first and foremost, of course, being 
the great Cardinal Mindszenty, we know what 
happened to them. They do suffer imprison- 
ment and what I call literal martyrdom. 

Now they have been concentrating pretty 
much upon what you might call economic 
resistance. In Hungary that specifically im- 
plies resistance among the farmers. -I am 
very happy to say with specific reference to 
Hungary they have met a certain amount of 
opposition that has been actually somewhat 
successful, and part of their attempted col- 
lectivization of the Hungarian t hold- 
ings has had to be abandoned. But that is 
basically the method by which they take 
over, 
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I might say they do it with a very small, 
almost a handful of people, but they grow 
and they grow and they grow and for reasons 
of opportunism or blackmail or other things 
they are able to swell their ranks out of all 
proportion to their actual strength, whereby 
today they are the controlling element in 
that country. That is basically the Com- 
munist technique. But, as I say, for time 
reasons that has to be a very limited descrip- 
tion of it. 

Mr. WarkEn. Gentlemen, in your report on 
Communist aggression, in your third finding, 
you enumerate Communist techniques for 
enslavement. One of them is genocide. Mr. 
Kersten, what evidence do you have of 
genocide? 

Mr. KERSTEN. Mr. Warren, we had a great 
deal of evidence of the purpose on the part 
of the Communists to exterminate whole 
nations within their border. We had a great 
deal of evidence of mass graves, mass mur- 
ders in which one particular area, as I recall 
the testimony, there were the bodies of 
10,000 people found, and then there were 19 
other mass graves, making a total of 200,000. 

But perhaps the most striking and dra- 
matic testimony was that of a high-level 
defector, a lieutenant colonel of the MVD, 
operating in the dread Soviet secret police. 
He came from out behind the Iron Curtain 
not long ago. He confirmed the stories of 
many witnesses who were on the victim side 
of the operation. He told about his partici- 
pation in the genocide of the entire nation 
of the Chechen-Ingush, a nation of about 
500,000 people, He described how this entire 
nation in this area was gathered together, 
the people were gathered together in the 
several towns, and how the Red Army at a 
given signal marched all of these people, 
men, women, and children, into the waiting 
conveyances, boxcars and the like, to deport 
them to Siberia. Most of them died. So that 
this nation has been effectively extinguished. 

I recall he also told of the deportation of 
the Kalmuck nation, a nation of 200,000, of 
the Crimean Tartars, a nation of over 300,000, 
exterminated, wiped from off the face of the 
earth. One of the most impressive things 
was his description of how after these thou- 
sands of people were deported, in one after- 
noon approximately, just a matter of several 
hours, of going through the deserted towns 
at night to see the lights still lit, the doors 
open, the animals, the cows and chickens, 
but not a single human being there, ghost 
towns, the whole nation exterminated in a 
few hours. This is one of the techniques 
that the Soviets have been using ever since 
they have been in power. This is what I 
mean by genocide, the murder of a nation. 

Mr. WARREN. That is a tragic and a star- 
tling picture you paint, Co: An- 
other one of your discoveries is manmade 
famine. Congressman Fericnan, did your 
witnesses testify to this respect? 

Mr. FrmiGHan. Yes; our committee heard 
extensive evidence on the brutal methods 
that the Communist Central Authority must 
use In order to keep the non-Russian nations 
enslaved within their empire. I belleve an 
outstanding example of the brutal methods 
they used is the manmade famine they 
created in the Ukraine during the years 1032 
to 1933. It is important for us to realize 
that Ukraine is the largest non-Russian na- 
tion next to Germany in all of Europe, 
Historically it has been known as the bread- 
basket of Europe, just as it has been known 
for its indomitable national spirit. 

In 1932 the harvest in Ukraine was much 
better than average, yet during that year 
somewhere between six and seven million 
people died of starvation. Our committee 
received eyewitness testimony relating how 
the Communists confiscated all the grain and 
stored it in the churches which they had 
already desecrated. They put armed guards 
around the churches and other bulldings 
where they put the grain, and anybody who 
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attempted to get any of this grain would be 
shot on the spot. As a consequence of this 
action, six or seven million people were dying 
of starvation at a time when the crop in 
Ukraine was far above average. 

Our committee also learned that the reason 
behind this manmade famine was to break 
the national spirit of the Ukrainian people 
and force them to accept collectivized farm- 
ing. I take pleasure in saying despite this 
terrible crime visited upon the heroic Ukrain- 
lan people the Communists could not break 
their national spirit or their desire for na- 
tional independence, 

Another witness appearing before our com- 
mittee told us about the visit of Eduard 
Herriot, a well-known French statesman, to 
the Ukraine during the time of this man- 
made famine. We learned every minute of 
his visit, ever home he saw, every person 
he spoke with, every route he followed was 
carefully prearranged without his knowledge. 
He was allowed to see houses newly painted 
while directly in back of them people were 
living like animals in holes in the ground. 
He saw loaves of bread in certain store win- 
dows, but he was not allowed to see directly 
behind those stores that the police were 
holding back the starving people. He was 
not permitted to see any of the terrible 
human tragedy caused by this manmade 
famine. That is why after his return to 
France he stated he saw no famine or star- 
vation in Ukraine. The visit of Eduard Her- 
riot to Ukraine is very much like the visit 
of Clement Attlee and his entourage to the 
present red colonial empire. 

Mr. Warren. Now, as we explore the Com- 
munist techniques for enslavement, Con- 
gressman BENTLEY, what did your witnesses 
say about mass deportation and slave labor? 

Mr. BenTLEY. Mr. Warren, Congressman 
Kersten has already touched somewhat upon 
the question of mass deportation. So for 
me it will suffice to say that the witnesses 
of every country whose case we have exam- 
ined so far have testified as to the tremen- 
dous numbers of people who have been de- 
ported from their homelands to slave labor 
within the Soviet Union. 

I believe that reliable witnesses have stated 
that there are approximately, at the present 
time, 20 million slave laborers within the 
Soviet Union alone. That is approximately 
one-tenth of the entire population of the 
Soviet Union. A comparable figure would 
be if there were 16 million American citi- 
zens who had been deported for slave labor 
from this country. That would be the rela- 
tive percentage over here. The slave-labor 
problem is, of course, a very expedient 
one for the Soviets because not only do 
they get rid by one fell swoop, whether 
it is taking a number such as a half mil- 
lion from the Chechen-Ingushi, as Con- 
gressman Kersten mentioned, or smaller 
groups not only do they get rid of large 
numbers of their opposition, the opposition 
that I described previously in Hungary, but 
they also gain very cheap and very useful 
slave labor for the development of their vast 
resources of their country, for the vast 
reaches of Siberia, for example. 

Their planned technique, of course, is, 
whether these people are sent to slave-labor 
camps for 1 year, 4 years, or for life, to keep 
them on what you might call a semistarva- 
tion diet, which would of course obtain 
maximum amount of work out of them with 
the minimum amount of care and upkeep. 
For a person to survive in these slave labor 
camps for more than a few years la very 
rare indeed, although we have had testimony 
of people who have actually come back, and 
that is why we are able to paint such a true 
picture of the conditions which exist all 
over the Soviet Union of slave-labor camps 
still filled with people, people not only from 
the Soviet Union but people from Eastern 
Europe. And I say that is a condition that 
we have found to be contingent on every 
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country, every country has witnessed tre- 
mendous mass deportations, I know, for 
example, that there isn't a single person 
today, when I was in Hungary 5 years ago, 
there isn't a single person in Hungary today 
that I knew that hasn't elther been deported 
or hasn't been imprisoned or hasn't fled. 

Mr, Warren. That is a tragic picture. But 
everyone in America hopes there is some 
resistance behind the Iron Curtain, Mr. 
Kersten, did you find any evidence of this? 

Mr. Kersten. Well, the resistance of 
course, having in mind the nature of the 
regime, the resistance among the mass of 
the people is tremendous. I first would like 
to say this one word about their destruction 
of religion. They oppose all religion, and 
under the Communist state, the state is god. 
They are actually teaching their children 
that the dictator is god, by such devices as 
having them say a prayer to “Thee, our 
Father,” praying for their daily bread, and 
when they get no bread and after that prayer 
remains unanswered they wheel in the food 
with the compliments of Mr. Stalin or Mr, 
Malenkov, We have seen actual textbooks 
along this same line. So that Protestant, 
Catholic, Jewish, Moslem, and Orthodox re- 
ligions are the enemies of the Communist 
state and exterminated by it. As a con- 
sequence, there is tremendous resistance for 
this and other reasons. 

I might point out here, too, that we had a 
great deal of evidence that the Voice of 
America was heard in many areas behind 
the Iron Curtain, also, Radio Free Europe, 
showing that our information programs are 
getting across. There is a great deal more 
we can do along this line, but these informa- 
tion programs, the Voice of America and 
RFE, are getting across and the people are 
listening to them and it is giving them some 
hope to keep up this resistance in Poland, 
Slovakia, among the Czechs, Hungary, Lithu- 
ania, East Germany, Rumania. These people 
are our greatest friends. They are actually 
the strongest anti-Communist force in the 
world, They are the people who really know 
communism for what it is. When their chil- 
dren are taught this way and their insti- 
tutions and families are destroyed—these are 
antihuman things. Any human being would 
rebel against this, and the people behind the 
Iron Curtain being human would rebel 
against it, too, if they had the opportunity. 
So, there is this tremendous spirit of re- 
sistance. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. We had before our commit- 
tee Father Hrynoch, a former underground 
fighter in the Ukraine. He told us about 
the heroic exploits of the Ukraine insurgent 
army. He presented documents to show in 
the period from 1944 to 1950, 35,000 MVD 
secret police were killed in fights with the 
Ukraine underground army. 

We also learned this resistance movement 
fights on today with not one bit of help 
from the United States or any other free na- 
tion. One can well imagine how much more 
effective they would be if we would give them 
moral and material support. In my opinion, 
as long as there is one Ukrainian in Ukraine 


there will be resistance. We had witnesses, 


who described the Russian seizure of the 
Ukraine, Byelorussia, and all the rest of the 
captive nations. The pattern and technique 
is always the same. 

Mr. WARREN. Gentlemen, what are your 
conclusions with respect to this terror of 
Communist aggression? 

Mr. Kersten. Our fundamental conclusion, 
Mr. Warren, is that the free world cannot 
coexist with communism, that coexistence 
with communism is a miff, because it gives a 
free hand to the Communists to develop a 
striking force finally to assault the free 
world and tends to lull into a false sense 
of security. It is fust like trying to coexist 
with a cancer. You can’t do it. Actually, a 
policy of coexistence is the sure road to war. 
This is the real war policy, the policy of co- 
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existence. It would result in a situation 
where we would be sitting ducks for a sneak 
attack by the Communist forces once they 
had mobilized and digested their gains, 
and that they are in the process of doing. 

It is an oversimplification to say that there 
are only two alternatives to the free world, 
to say it is either coexistence or preventive 
war. There is a third alternative, the alter- 
native of a political offensive, an alternative 
wherein the people of the free world, the 
people of the free nations, Join hands with 
the people behind the Iron Curtain to ex- 
terminate the Communist conspiracy. Our 
committee has made specific recommenda- 
tions along this line. a 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Warren, I think it should 
be pointed out in this connection that the 
very first recommendation of our commit- 
tee was, and I quote from our last interim 
report; “That the President of the United 
States take the initiative in convening an 
international conference of all free non- 
Communist nations for the following pur- 
poses: The first to express formal recogni- 
tion of the fact that the Communists con- 
trol these people; secondly, to seek an agree- 
ment whereby the free non-Communist na- 
tions will as a body withdraw diplomatic 
recognition from all Moscow-controlled Com- 
munist government; thirdly, to reaffirm the 
friendship and the solidarity of the free peo- 
ples with enslaved peoples; fourthly, to de- 
velop a program to terminate rapidly and 
completely all commerce of any form with 
Communist governments and to allow for 
that by stepping up trade among the non- 
Communist nations thereby strengthening 
our security; and fifthly, with this confer- 
ence to develop an overall dynamic program 
for the defeat of the international Commu- 
nist conspiracy.” That is the committee’s 
first and prime recommendation. 

Mr. FEIGĦAN. Other elements are the Po- 
litical Asylum Act which is now pending 
before Congress, which would stimulate the 
escape of more important people from the 
Red colonial empire. Another is the estab- 
lishment of an international juridical com- 
mission to fully record the crimes of com- 
munism so that the guilty ones can be tried 
at a later date. And more important than 
any other single step would be the creation 
by President Eisenhower of the national 
military units long advocated by Chairman 
KERSTEN. 

Mr, Warren. Do you think this is just 
idealistic thinking or is it practical from 
the standpoint of a national military unit? 

Mr. Kersten. Actually, Mr. Warren, we 
already have the specific authority in the law 
for the creation of such free national mili- 
tary units formed from escaped Poles, Hun- 
gartans, Czechs, Slovaks, Rumanians, Bul- 
garians, Ukrainians, and Russians. Congress 
has already appropriated $100 million for this 
purpose, There are plenty of escapees in 
Western Europe waiting to join such units 
when they are created, units in which they 
would wear their own national identifying 
uniforms and fiy their own free national 
flags, attached to American forces and Inte- 
grated in NATO. These units would not 
only relieve some of the drain and expense 
of American manpower in Europe, but would 
tend to destroy the will to fight of the sat- 
ellite and Soviet soldiers now under Com- 
munist control. 

The well-timed defections from Western 
Germany of Otto John and now Bundestag 
member, Schmidt-Wittmack, are obviously 
part of the Soviet propaganda effort to create 
the world-wide impression that there is a 
large revival of nazism. The purpose behind 
this Soviet bogey of nazism is to destroy 
the Adenauer government, to scare off the 
French and Italians from ratifying EDC and 
cause fear, despair, and resignation among 
the captive people of Eastern Europe. We 
must explode this Soviet propaganda imme- 
diately. The best way I know is the crea- 
tion of free national military units made up 
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of Poles, Hungarians, Czechs, and the rest, 
fiying their free banners, flying with those 
of our American forces and with the military 
forces of free Germany. This would knock 
the Nazi scare into a cocked hat. Such a 
bold move on our part and the part of the 
free world, symbolizing a truly united Europe, 
would immediately explode the dangerous 
Soviet propaganda and would give the forces 
of freedom the moral and political stimula- 
tion that they need at this moment. 

Mr. Warren. Thank you, gentlemen. We 
have been discussing Communist Aggression 
Unmasked. You have attended the weekly 
discussion program of the Georgetown Uni- 
versity Radio Forum, broadcast of which was 
transcribed in the Raymond Reiss Studio on 
the campus of historic Georgetown Univer- 
sity in Washington, D. C. 

The participants on today's program were 
the Honorable CHARLES J. KERSTEN, Repub- 
Jican, of Wisconsin; the Honorable ALvix M. 
Bentiey, Republican, of Michigan; the Hon- 
orable MICHAEL A. FeIGHAN, Democrat, of 
Ohio, 

Next week you will hear discussed, Who 
Will Teach Your Children? Our panel at 
that time will consist of the Honorable Sam- 
uel Brownell, Commissioner, United States 
Office of Education, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare; Miss Waurine Walk- 
er, president, National Education Associa- 
tion; Msgr. Frederick Hochwalt, department 
of education, National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, secretary general of NCEA. 

We welcome your comments and sugges- 
tions, Address the station to which you are 
listening. Transcripts of today’s broadcast 
are available. Send 10 cents to cover the cost 
of printing and mailing with your name and 
address to University Forum, 
Washington 7, D. C. Please mention also 
the subject matter of the transcript desired. 

This program has been presented in the 
interest of public education by Georgetown 
University. Your moderator: Matthew 
Warren. 
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United States Representative Harold C. 
Hagen Always Has Supported REA 
and RTA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, several years ago one of the 
weekly newspaper editors in my Ninth 
Congressional District of Minnesota 
falsely attacked my voting record on 
supporting the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration. It has been reported to 
me that he may do so again. However, 
I personally doubt it because this editor 
now knows the facts and he is a man of 
good judgment and integrity. 

There are approximately 60 weekly 
and daily newspapers in the Ninth Con- 
gressional District and none of them 
would reprint or give any recognition to 
the false and malicious statements 
made. A great majority of the editors 
at that time, as this year, are supporting 
me for reelection to Congress. 

In this 1954 campaign, for Repre- 
sentative in Congress, from the Ninth 
District of Minnesota, comprising 15 
counties in northwestern Minnesota, I 
have some overzealous, misguided, and 
misinformed Democrat-Farmer-Labor 
opponents, who are misrepresenting my 
position just as maliciously and as ig- 
norantly as was done several years ago. 

To those who have read my campaign 
newspapers over the years, to those who 
read the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and to 
those who know the facts, it is no sur- 
prise that I always favored 100-percent 
parity for farm produce and have never 
voted for anything less than 90-percent 
parity. 

However, I want to confine my re- 
marks today to rural electrification and 
the rural-telephone program. 

Since I first came to Congress in Jan- 
uary 1943, it has been my pleasure to 
know that power and light has been 
turned on in more than 15,000 farm 
homes of Minnesota’s Ninth Congres- 
sional District as a result of the REA 
appropriations, for which I have voted 
in every instance. In some cases, the 
Ninth District has been given more than 
its proportionate share of Minnesota's 
allocation of REA money, Up to 1948, 
I helped REA co-ops to secure money 
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from Congress to build 5,092 additional 
miles of lines serving 4,640 additional 
farms in my district. 

I am very happy to say that as of 1954 
that 9 out of 10 farms in America bave 
electricity, and that almost every farmer 
in the Ninth Minnesota District who 
wants power and electricity has it today. 
REA should be extended to help some 
additional hundreds of farmers get this 
electric service and power. 

HAGEN SUPPORTS REA 


Due to my support of the telephone 
program, many more farmers in these 
15 northwestern Minnesota counties have 
a telephone, or can have or will have, 
within the next 2 years. 

I voted for every REA appropriation 
and for the telephone funds which soon 
will connect most farms, who want that 
service with every part of the Nation 
and of the world of the future. In case 
anyone again starts misrepresenting my 
farm record or my REA record, I want 
to review briefly some of my votes on 
REA. 


Let it be done by former editor of the 
Bemidji (Minn.) Daily Pioneer, H. Z. 
Mitchell, who has a reputation all over 
the upper Midwest as a fine, truthful 
newspaperman who looks at the record 
of Congressmen and other officials in an 
objective and factual way. 

When my record was misrepresented 
and misquoted, Editor Mitchell, of Be- 
midji, wrote in part: 

In every case, Congressman HAROLD HAGEN 
has vigorously supported REA since he first 
became Congressman in January 1943. 


Mitchell goes on to write that the first 
recorded vote on REA, which HAN had 
an opportunity to cast, was on June 23, 
1943, as shown on page 6361 of the vol- 
ume 89 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

This was a rolicall, during the war year, 
raising REA money from 20 million to 30 mu- 
lion, and this page shows that Hacren voted 
in favor of the increase. 

The 79th Congress— 


Mitchell said 
met during 1945 and 1946 and HAGEN sup- 
ported all REA appropriations during that 
time. 


The 80th Congress met January 3, 1947, 
and recessed June 19, 1948. 

On July 18, 1947, the House considered 
H. R. 3601 the Department of Agriculture 
appropriation bill for 1948. 

On that day, Representative Rankin made 
a motion that the House increase REA funds 
from $225 to $250 million. 

The rollcall is shown on page 9466 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for July 18, 1947, and 
shows that Hacen voted for this increase. 

On February 24, 1948, the same Repre- 
sentative Rankin moved that rural electrifi- 
cation be provided with $300 million extra. 
His reason for that amount was that there 
was virtually no copper wire or other sup- 
plies available to REA during the war years, 
or immediately after and, as a result, there 
was a huge backlog of applications for loans 
to electrify farms. 

MONEY TO REA ARE LOANS 


Incidentally, every voter in the Ninth 
Minnesota District should know that any 
moneys voted to REA is not a gift from 
Uncle Sam. Every penny of this money 
is paid back with interest to the Federal 
Treasury, through the charges for power 
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and light to the farms and customers in 
the areas served by REA. . 

Hacen voted on April 1, 1948, to raise 
the REA appropriation from $300 million 
to $400 million for 1949, and this carried. 

Every year since 1949, when REA or 
farm appropriations have been voted 
upon by the House of Representatives, 
Hacen has voted with the farmers of his 
Ninth Minnesota District and the farm- 
ers of America generally. 

Any poppycock, gossip, rumors, or dec- 
larations to the contrary, spread by any- 
one running for United States Repre- 
sentative in the Ninth Minnesota Dis- 
trict should be discounted 100 percent. 

There is no other candidate for this 
office on any ticket who has more con- 
sistently supported the farm programs, 
rural electrification, the farm telephone 
program, the bringing in of extra elec- 
tric power from the great Missouri River 
dams in North Dakota and other re- 
gions, or any other legislation or laws 
which would help the farmers and the 
villagers and the townspeople of north- 
western Minnesota than Hanorp C. 
Hacen, who has been your Representa- 
tive since January 1943. 

This statement is borne out by the 
hundreds of newspaper clippings and ar- 
ticles showing HaceEn’s activities in every 
field of endeavor. These clippings and 
letters received tell the situation in this 
manner: 

At least 20,000 letters a year havé come 
Into HaceEn’s office from the people of the 
ninth district since 1943, asking help and 
service on hundreds of different matters 
and problems, of an official Federal nature, 

You can hunt all through the 15 north- 
western counties and you will find that in 
virtually every case, Representative HAGEN 
has answered his mail the day it was re- 
ceived and has given prompt and efficient 
service to all concerned, regardless of party, 
creed, race, religion, or anything else. 

His record is unsurpassed in the history 
of the ninth district and if you want a con- 
tinuation of this fair, impartial, and non- 
political service, Harotn C. Hacen should be 
returned as the United States Representative 
in Congress from the Ninth Minnesota Dis- 
trict. 


Hon. Robert Crosser, a Representative 
From the State of Ohio 


SPEECH 
HON. ROBERT CROSSER 


oF ONTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, and my 
good friends, it was always somewhat 
natural for me to express myself vigor- 
ously in behalf of a cause in which I 
wholeheartedly believe, but I am some- 
what awkward in trying to reply to com- 
plimentary remarks by good friends in 
regard to myself. 

Many, many years ago, at the request 
of Members of the House, I endeavored 
to pay a most deserved tribute to a dis- 
tinguished colleague, who as a very 
young man had enlisted in the Union 
Army as a private at the beginning of 

the war against secession, He had 
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served with distinction throughout that 
war and was frequently praised by his 
superior officers and was discharged at 
the end of the war with the rank of 
brevet brigadier general. He served 
later in public office, including a number 
of terms in Congress. He was 92 years 
of age and was leaving the House at the 
close of the session on March 4. He 
passed from this earthly scene within a 
very short time. He had served his 
country with great distinction in time 
of war and also as a public official in 
time of peace. 

At the beginning of my tribute I said: 
“Earnest devotion to one's highest con- 
ception of right is the sublimest expres- 
sion of life.“ 

My colleagues’ added experience 
causes me to say now even more em- 
phatically: “Earnest and continuous 
support of his best understanding of 
right is the individual’s sublimest ex- 
pression of life.” 

In what I trust has been the attitude 
of true humility, in an effort to enable 
my fellow man to enjoy equal rights in 
the bounty of the Creator, I have tried 
constantly to observe, uphold, and pro- 
mote the standard of life which I have 
just stated. Men may continue to 
talk learnedly on subjects labeled with 
impressive titles such as moral philoso- 
phy, political economy, political science, 
religion, ethics, methaphysics, and other 
titles to identify their discourses, may be 
expert elocutionists or skillful drama- 
tists in their presentations to assemblies, 
but when all will have been said, that 
which every person desires more than all 
else is to know what is right, otherwise 
called the truth or the real. 

If, constantly, day in and day out, 
without equivocation or hesitation, the 
individual, during every moment when 
he is conscious, instantly obeys the 
“still small voice,” or as William Ellery 
Channing urged when he said, “be obedi- 
ent to the promptings of your own soul“ 
or as others sometimes say, “obey your 
highest inspirations or intuitions,” then 
the individual will know of the right, 
that is, the truth which will make men 
free. Moreover the more constantly and 
persistently we obey the promptings of 
“the still small voice,” the more certain 
and unerring will be its guidance and 
the more vivid will be the joy and bliss 
in realizing the right, that is, the truth. 

Regular and immediate responsive ac- 
tion to one's inspiration, or “obedience 
to the promptings of your own soul” as 
Channing urged, makes certain that 
there will soon awaken in the individual, 
the realization of more and more perfect 
and reliable guidance toward increasing 
enjoyment of unalloyed good. 

Long ago I became convinced that the 
philosophy of democracy is substantially 
the same in principle as that which had 
been taught almost 2,000 years ago by 
the Galilean, as the universal brother- 
hood of man, the understanding and 
realization of which, I have earnestly 
strived to promote. 

Because of my unqualified acceptance 
of and support of that principle, as just 
explained, and in order to have freedom 
of mind, I have considered it proper to 
deny myself membership in humanly 
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devised organizations which might in any 
way induce partiality on my part in 
deciding, according to principle, what is 
right or wrong in disputes between per- 
sons or groups of persons. In deciding 
what is right between persons or even 
groups of persons, our minds, so to 
speak, should proceed on the straight 
line of principle to the just decision, 
without any inclination toward one side 
or the other because of partiality or at- 
tachment to any person or persons. We 
should endeavor continually to have the 
freedom of mind which makes it possible 
to decide and to act at all times accord- 
ing to the right, the truth, which em- 
bodies the eternal principles of justice. 

I have given much study and thought 
to such subjects as ethics, political 
science, political economy, metaphysics, 
and so forth. After all, however, trea- 
tises in regard to such subjects are sim- 
ply classifications for the purpose of 
simplifying the task of ascertaining what 
may be designated as the right, the truth 
or the real, As already stated, right is 
that which is in accord with, indeed 
identical with the Supreme Power of the 
Universe and its activity. Truth means 
the same as right and both words mean 
the same as the word “real.” 

I am, of course, well aware of the fact 
that when one emphasizes the impor- 
tance and necessity of knowing and liv- 
ing the truth, the sneering egotist is al- 
ways ready to bark the hackneyed ques- 
tion: “What is truth?” 

Instead of giving what might be called 
the stereotyped answers of the market 
place or the street, I would say that the 
most perfect answer to that question was 
given by the man of Nazareth to Pontius 
Pilate, who was at the time groping for 
some excuse for his decision to execute 
Jesus. Pilate stated that the people 
were angry because He—Jesus—claimed 
to be their king. Jesus explained to 
Pilate that he had made no such state- 
ment but had said to the people that the 
kingdom of heaven is within and that he 
had also told his hearers that if they 
would live the truth as he had explained 
it to them they would experience joy 
and bliss always. Pilate, still trying to 
baffle Jesus, then asked him “What is 
truth?” Jesus instantly answered Pilate 
saying “he that doeth the will of the 
Father shall know of the doctrine.” By 
the word “doctrine,” Jesus, of course, 
meant the truth. Pilate then snapped 
back, “How can we know the will of the 
Father?” Jesus answered, Be obedient 
to the still small voice.” 

As I have already noted, Channing 
said, “Be obedient to the promptings of 
your own soul.” Other statements of 
that truth might be quoted, but it is un- 
necessary to do so. 

A more complete statement of the 
principle just mentioned is that in order 
to realize fully the life with which man 
is endowed by the Creator, it is neces- 
sary to think and act in harmony with 
the supreme power and the law of crea- 
tion. 

With no intention of being in the least 
sacrilegious in the analogy, I might sug- 
gest that if a person should devise a very 
useful mechanism which would increase 
man's comfort and improve human 
standards of life, everybody would as- 
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sume that the device in question should 
be operated in accordance with the plans 
and ideas of the person who had devised 
the mechanism. Now, if that proposi- 
tion is correct, then surely, in order to 
live the right, which means the truth, 
that is, in accordance with the law of the 
Infinite Mind, the individual must con- 
stantly accept the guidance designated 
by the greatest of all men as “the still 
small voice.” 

There are many distractions, mistak- 
enly believed to be harmless but which 
obstruct the prompt recognition and 
availment of the perfect unfolding gui- 
dance of the all-knowing, unlimited 
mind and its activity, which is the source 
of all that may be designated as truth, 
the real, or the right. 

Many persons, for example, engage in 
the observance of conventional formali- 
ties of one kind or another, various sym- 
bolisms, ceremonies, and other erroneous 
conceptions which are of a concrete na- 
ture, and generally materialistic. As a 
result of such practices men become con- 
tentious in their efforts to uphold and 
promote programs, and even fetishes or 
cults of groups with which they may be 
associated. The more numerous may be 
such distractions, the more it must be 
emphasized that always the most im- 
portant requirement is that the indi- 
vidual be constantly conscious of the 
existence of absolute right. There is no 
other reality or existence whatsoever. 
Whether or not we fully understand at 
any moment the exact nature of right, 
if nevertheless we continue to know that 
right, the truth, the real is all that exists 
or can exist, we can be sure that a state 
of serenity and true happiness will be 
manifest and experienced more and more 
fully as the individual continues to be in 
accord with the law of the perfect gov- 
ernment, call it the true law of life if 
you will. It is the only law which can be 
properly observed. Failure to observe 
that law results in the so-called evil or 
wrong which seems to plague mankind. 

For the purpose of illustration, let us 
take the office of the legislator, that is 
membership in the policy determining 
branch of government, in other words, 
the body which officially determines the 
policies, the interpretations of right, the 
truth, which is to prevail among the 
people collectively. Unless the person is 
what may be described as afire with zeal 
for a specific policy or policies which he is 
very certain would increase the people's 
realization of justice, their fuller enjoy- 
ment of infinite good, he should not even 
seek membership in any lawmaking body. 
Indeed it may be truly said that when a 
person seeks membership in any law- 
making body, because of the desire for a 
title, he greatly, and very harmfully 
lessens his fellowman's enthusiasm in his 
search for and understanding of the 
“Truth that will make men free.” Such 
a title seeker promotes one of the wrost 
of all evils which the cynics call “playing 
the game of politics.” 

The principle which I have been trying 
to explain is expressed in the lines of 
Horatio Bonar, as follows: 
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Thy soul must overflow if thou 
Another’s soul wouldst reach; 
It needs the overflow of heart 
To give the lips full speech. 
Think truly and thy thoughts 
Shall the world’s famine feed; 
Speak truly, and each word of thine 
Shall be a fruitful seed; 
Life truly, and thy life shall be 
A great and noble creed. 


In these lines the poet has made it 
clear that in everything we do, but more 
especially when as lawmakers we under- 
take to formulate public policies, we 
should search our consciences thoroughly 
and constantly to make sure that we are 
not trying to serve what is wrongly con- 
sidered as even personal material advan- 
tage instead of promoting the good of all. 
No person, young or old, should seek 
office in the lawmaking branch of gov- 
ernment of any kind, unless he is con- 
stantly obedient to the still, small voice. 
He may believe that no one will know 
the difference, but finally when less and 
less often the promptings of right elevate 
his thought he will then realize the fatal 
error of promoting what is mistakenly 
regarded as the material interests of so- 
called self. 

Some may say, of course, that no per- 
Son controls his own conduct in accord- 
ance with the strict standards just now 
discussed. Such reputation assassins 
will sneeringly say that even those who 
sincerely advocate and work earnestly 
for fundamental principles which they 
are certain would promote justice, yes, 
such malicious slanders say that such 
earnest, sincere workers for the right are 
first of all, if not altogether concerned 
about personal profit, personal advance- 
ment and glorification. 

Cynics may ask if I have at any time 
set aside what was regarded as being of 
great material advantage to me in order 
to make certain of better serving the 
cause of justice for our fellowmen. 

My answer to such questions is that 
not once but many, many times have I 
disregarded what was generally consid- 
ered to be of great material advantage 
to me in order that I might do my very 
best to establish and to promote the 
success of a principle which I knew would 
make men free in a politico-economic 
sense, and which would hasten and fi- 
nally establish economic justice. 

Because it was one of the earliest tests 
of my fidelity to a great cause, yes, a 
sacred principle, I mention an instance 
which might be regarded by the cynic 
as trifling, although I did not so consider 
it. When I had graduated from Cincin- 
nati Law School and began the practice 
of law in Cleveland, I immediately ten- 
dered my services to Tom Johnson, the 
greatest mayor in Cleveland's history, 
who was serving his first term. My rea- 
son for doing so was because I had 
learned that he had become an earnest 
advocate, champion, and I might almost 
say evangelist for a great principle of 
political economy advocated by P. E. 
Dove, the French physiocrats, John 
Stuart Mill, Herbert Spencer, and by 
Henry George. 

I had previously become a cortvert to 
the same principle of political economy, 
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and having learned also that Johnson 
had abandoned a marvelously successful 
business career—which from the status 
of a newspaper boy during the war 
against secession had made him a mil- 
lionaire shortly after he was 30 years of 
age—in order that he might devote his 
whole time, his energy—yes, he had quit 
a most prosperous business in order to 
promote the cause which he believed 
would abolish the distress and suffering 
of humanity and assure his fellowmen 
of justice. 

Shortly after I had settled in Cleve- 
land, some of the people in the neigh- 
borhood where I resided were urging me 
very earnestly to be a candidate for the 
city council. I was, of course, compli- 
mented by their urgence, but to make 
sure of not doing anything that would 
harm the cause to which I was as much 
devoted as was my then leader, Tom 
Johnson, I called to see Mr. Johnson and 
asked him what he thought of the sug- 
gestion that I become a candidate for 
the council. He was very complimen- 
tary, said that he was very desirous of 
having my cooperation. He said that 
he was aware of my devotion to the 
principle of -political economy of which 
he had become such an earnest cham- 
pion. He said, however, that for the 
advantage of the cause which he knew 
was close to my heart, as it was to his, 
he thought that it would be better to 
support another man who had already 
become a candidate and was a long-time 
resident of the ward, and for that reason 
might be more certain of election than 
myself. He explained that he knew that, 
like himself, I would be concerned pri- 
marily with the cause for which he, 
Johnson, was fighting and like himself, 
my first concern would be to make sure 
of the election of a sufficient number of 
councilmen who would be friendly to 
our cause. I promptly agreed and said 
that I was not there to ask for his sup- 
port or to urge any special viewpoint, 
but because I regarded him as the leader 
in a struggle for the governmental ap- 
proval of the sound principle of politi- 
cal economy which, if put into effect, 
would assure justice to all men. I cheer- 
fully assured him at once that I would 
not be a candidate because he had satis- 
fied me that for the good of the cause I 
should accept his judgment as to what 
was the best course under the circum- 
stances. 

At the risk of overemphasis, but be- 
cause of the transcendent importance of 
the principle, let me again stress the 
fact that what may be designated as the 
truth, the right, the real, has always ex- 
isted. Infinite mind, infinite spirit, or 
principle and the law of its action are all 
in all. It is clear therefore that the in- 
dividual can create nothing. He can, 
however, become conscious of, that is 
discover, and continues to do so ad in- 
finitum with joy unlimited. 

The philosopher Zeno, who was called 
the father of logic, forcibly expressed the 
idea as follows “ex nihilo nihil fit.” 
Everyone who has had experience in 
public life, or indeed has been engaged 
in any field of human activity, is well 
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aware of the constant effort to sway him 
from his own ideas of what is right and 
the human inclination is to try to please 
our fellows as far as possible. 

Since I started as a Member of the 
House on March 4, 1913, it has been my 
desire to merit the good will of all of my 
colleagues and I do not believe that I 
have neglected any proper course of ac- 
tion to earn such good will. My philoso- 
phy of life does not permit me to hate a 
single human being, notwithstanding 
the fact that many times in election 
strifes I have been the victim of tactics 
which most people would have felt justi- 
fied a person to be not only hostile but 
almost violent in retaliation. 

It is well known that, as a close stu- 
dent of the philosophy of democracy, I 
have always contended that every indi- 
vidual must have absolute freedom of 
thought and speech and be subject to no 
coercion in the performance of his pub- 

~ lic duty. That is the way in which we 
secure the cross section of public opin- 
jon, that is, ascertain the voice of de- 
mocracy. I have felt also that it was 
especially important that a person who 
aspires to public office should be always 
absolutely free in mind to decide what 
he believes to be right in reference to 
any particular subject that may require 
a decision during his tenure of public 
office. 

In my effort to uphold that standard 
of conduct I realize that I have dis- 
pleased persons whom I would, of course, 


have preferred to please, if I could have 


done so consistently with what I believed 
to be the requirements of ethics and 
justice. Let me say again, however, that 
whether I have displeased or disap- 
pointed persons in connection with polit- 
ical campaigns in my home territory or 
disappointed some of my colleagues in 
the House, with whom I may have found 
it necessary at times to disagree, I bear 
no ill will to anyone. 

We should all, of course, as already 
said, earnestly endeavor always to up- 
hold the right or truth as determined by 
the Supreme Power, the only lawgiver, 
in the absolute sense. In earnestly 
serving the cause of truth, let us, how- 
ever, avoid any histrionics about the 
sacrifice made in doing so, We often 
hear sentimental balderdash about dying 
for one's faith, and as answer to that 
kind of talk, my colleagues, I shall close 
this address by quoting the lines of 
Ernest Crosby: 

LIFE AND DEATH 
So he died for bis faith, That Is fine. 
More than most of us do. 
But, say, can you add to that line 
That he lived for it, too? 
In his death he bore witness at last 
As a martyr to the truth. 
Did his life do the same in the past, 
From the days of his youth? 
It is easy to die. Men have died 
For a wish or a whim— 
From brayado or passion or pride, 
Was it harder for him? 
But to live—every day to live out 
All the truth that he dreamt, 
While his friends met his conduct with doubt 
And the world with contempt, 
Was it thus that he plodded ahead, 
Never turning aside? 
Then we'll talk of the life that he lived. 
Never mind how he died. 
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Will Atomic Energy Serve or Destroy 
Hamanity? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
encouragement and support I have re- 
ceived in my fight on the atomic energy 
bill are heartening indeed. Many peo- 
ple in my district, in personal talks and 
letters, have shown that they under- 
stand the fundamental issues at stake. 
Leading newspapers and magazines have 
endorsed my views. Many Members of 
the House and Senate stood with me in 
this legislative battle. Their kind and 
generous remarks about my work on the 
atomic energy bill are deeply appreci- 
ated. 

HOLIFIELD FIGHTS AGAINST ATOMIC MONOPOLY 


Why did I make this fight? The an- 
swer is simple enough. As a member of 
the Joint Congressional Commitee on 
Atomic Energy—the committee that 
keeps watch on the atomic energy pro- 
gram—I know that we stand on the 
threshhold of a new atomic era, charting 
in these Halls of Congress the future 
course of atomic energy development. 
This great new source of energy can 
serve humanity or destroy it. 

If we legislate wisely, untold benefits 
will be realized by our people and by 
those of other lands. If we legislate 
carelessly, atomic energy development 
will be fenced in by a few giant monopo- 
lies, withholding from the people the full 
benefits of atomic enterprise and causing 
other nations to turn away in disillusion- 
ment, 

The people of the United States have 
brought about wonderful progress in 
atomic energy with their hard-earned 
tax dollars. The American people own 
the huge plants and the laboratories that 
are producing atomic weapons for de- 
fense and pioneering new peacetime 
uses for the atom. It is only right and 
fair that the people get back some real 
dividends when peacetime benefits begin 
to flow from their $12 billion investment 
in atomic energy. 

ATOMIC BENEFITS MUST BE WIDELY SPREAD 


That is why I fought for the right of 
all industry—big and little—to partici- 
pate in atomic enterprise. I fought 
against restrictive patent provisions and 
concealed subsidies that would enable a 
few large corporations to maintain a 
stranglehold on this new field of indus- 
trial activity. 

That is why I fought for the right of 
all agencies—public and private—to pro- 
duce and distribute electrical power from 
atomic fission. I fought against the ef- 
forts of giant utility combines to put 
heavy toll charges on the flow of atomic 
power to our factories and farms and 
homes, 

This is no academic debate. Within 
our lifetime atomic energy will come out 
of the laboratories and go to work. The 
tremendous energy generated in the 
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splitting of atoms will be harnessed for 
heating and lighting our homes, for 
turning factory wheels, for doing the 
work of farm, mine, and mill. Atomic 
science will discover new and better ways 
of producing and preserving food, of 
testing metals and industrial equipment, 
of treating cancer and other dread 
diseases. 
MEDICAL PROGRESS IN ATOMIC FIELD 


Nearly 1,800 scientists are hard at 
work in research programs applying 
atomic discoveries to medicine and bi- 
ology. New knowledge has been gained 
about cancer, heart disease, arthritis, 
and other serious maladies. I witnessed 
personally an important experiment in 
treating human brain tumor with atomic 
radiation at one of our national atomic 
laboratories. 

In addition to supplying radioactive 
materials—radioisotopes—for medical 
research in hundreds of hospitals, medi- 
cal schools, and clinics, the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission gives grants-in-aid for 
cancer research and has established four 
of its own clinical facilities for such re- 
search. The Argonne Cancer Research 
Hospital in Chicago, a $4 million proj- 
ect, is the largest ever built for this 
purpose. 

Recently a portable X-ray machine, 
weighing under 20 pounds, has been de- 
veloped. This device, costing less than 
$250, does not have to be connected with 
a power outlet. A radioactive thullum 
capsule in the machine does the work. 
Mobile units of this type in place of ex- 
pensive and immovable X-ray machines, 
will bring medical care to more people 
at less cost. 

At Los Angeles the UCLA atomic-en- 
ergy project covers the complete range of 
the applications of atomic energy in the 
field of biology and medicine. Both in 
the breadth of its activities and the im- 
portance of its work, the UCLA atomic- 
energy project is one of the world centers 
of atomic knowledge in medicine and 
biology. 

The University of California Medical 
School in San Francisco has a radiologi- 
cal laboratory which is one of the best 
equipped facilities of its kind in the 
world. This is one of the Nation's im- 
portant centers for the development of 
methods for the treatment of certain 
types of cancer. 

CALIFORNIA HAS LEADING ATOMIC ROLE 


As a matter of fact, California is one 
of the leading States in the Union in 
atomic-energy activities, 

The Atomic Energy Commission has 
more than 39 contracts for unclassified 
research projects with California educa- 
tional institutions and research estab- 
lishments. Through these projects, the 
Commission and its contractors are seek- 
ing new knowledge in such varied fields 
as chemistry, physics, biology, biophys- 
ics, medicine, metallurgy and reactor de- 
velopment. California contracts repre- 
sent nearly 10 percent of the Commis- 
sion's unclassified research work. 

The great University of California is 
certainly one of the most important or- 
ganizations in the national atomic-en- 
ergy program. The university, under a 
contract with the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, operates the widely known Los 
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Alamos Scientific Laboratory in New 
Mexico. In this facility the first devel- 
opment and production work on atomic 
weapons was carried out during the war. 
It is today the outstanding institution 
of its kind in the world. 

The world center of development of 
electronuclear accelerators is at the 
University of California’s radiation labo- 
ratory at Berkeley. This is the site of 
the Bevatron, the most powerful atom- 
splitter in the world. 

An important part of the complex of 
atomic energy research installations in 
the bay area is the Livermore Laboratory, 
which is primarily a weapons develop- 
ment center. 

The naval ordnance research at Inyo- 
kern has been an important contributor 
to the Nation’s atomic energy program. 
The Salton Sea area is the site of test 
activities in connection with ballistic 
problems in the development of atomic 
weapons, 

Two low-power research reactors are 
in operation in the State of California, 
one at Livermore and another at the 
North American Aviation Laboratory at 
Downey. Both were designed and built 
by North American Aviation. 

Two of the important centers for both 
classified and unclassified research work 
in California are at the California Insti- 
tute of Technology and Stanford Uni- 
versity. — 

California’s large stake in atomic ener- 
gy is reflected in the fact that three of 
the State’s congressional representatives 
are members of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. I am privileged to be a 
senior member of the committee, having 
served on it since it was established 8 
years ago. Serving with me on the com- 
mittee are the Senate majority leader, 
Senator KNoWLAND, and Congressman 
Hinsuaw, of the 20th District. 

The recent 16th semiannual report of 
the Atomic Energy Commission lists 
about a dozen important advisory groups 
to the Commission, covering all phases 

of the national atomic energy program, 
with one or more Californians on each 
board or committee. 

The same report of the Commission 
shows an even 100 California users of 
radioactive isotopes supplied by the Com- 
mission. These 100 users include manu- 
facturing plants, industrial and univer- 
sity research groups, hospitals, clinics, 
individual doctors, and medical schools. 
Their experiments in every field of 
knowledge involve more than 250 differ- 
ent radioactive isotopes, 


ATOM SPELLS INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 


Among the California business firms 
actively engaged in the atomic-energy 
program are the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co., the Bechtel Corp., the Fluor Corp., 
and Kaiser Engineers, Ine. Many others 
are doing important work of a develop- 
mental nature. Some are producing 
important items of equipment, particu- 
larly in the field of atomic instruments. 

The value of the atom in making 
industrial production jobs easier, faster, 
and cheaper is recognized by leading 
California industries, Thus the petro- 
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leum industry, important in our State, 
uses radioactive instruments and mate- 
rials in prospecting, well drilling, pipe- 
line operations, and refining processes. 

Experiments are going forward in the 
use of atomic energy to propel vehicles 
and to provide a new source of elec- 
tricity. A pound of uranium, no bigger 
than two lumps of sugar, can produce 
as much energy as 1,500 tons of coal. 

Already the Government has built and 
launched a submarine, the U. S. S. 
Nautilus, to be powered by atomic en- 
ergy. If experiments on land-based 
models prove out, a submarine of this 
type can travel submerged around the 
circumference of the earth at high speed. 

The time may not be too far off when 
ships, airplanes, and locomotives will 
be driven by atomic power. 

An $85 million project is underway 
for the construction of a full-scale 
atomic reactor to produce 60,000 kilo- 
watts of electricity. That is enough to 
supply a fair-sized city. 

The Army efgineers, jointly with the 
Atomic Energy Commission, have called 
for bids on the construction of a package 
atomic reactor that can be transported 
by the Army to remote places, such as 
Greenland, and used to provide heat and 
power. 

As a member of the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Atomic Energy, I 
have insisted that the Government take 
steps to widen the basis of reactor con- 
struction so that many companies will 
acquire know-how in the atomic field. 
The Atomic Energy Commission has now 
agreed to sponsor the building of five dif- 
ferent types of atomic-power reactors. 
One of them, to cost $10 million, will be 
built for the Atomic Energy Commission 
by the California firm, North American 
Aviation. The company will assume $2.5 
million of the total cost, and will furnish 
the reactor site, to be located near the 
company’s field test laboratory in the 
Santa Susana Mountains, north of Los 
Angeles, 


THE SHADOW OF ATOMIC WAR 


As we strive to put the atom to work 
for peace and the welfare of mankind, 
we cannot ignore the ominous shadow 
of atomic war that hangs over our civil- 
ization. 

The death-dealing capacity of atomic 
and hydrogen bombs has become so 
great that their use in modern warfare 
seems too horrible to contemplate. Yet 
we dare not let apathy and indifference 
rule our lives. 

Now, if ever, there is a need for lead- 
ership of the highest type and cool, clear 
thinking by our Government officials, 
Above all it is imperative that the peo- 
ple know exactly the facts about atomic 
destruction. Only then can we begin to 
plan for a realistic and effective civil 
defense. 


A few months ago, as an official ob- 
server, I flew in a helicopter over the site 
of a hydrogen bomb test explosion in the 
South Pacific. I saw a gaping hole in 
the ocean floor, at least a mile in 
diameter and almost 200 feet deep in the 
center. It has been estimated that it 
would take more than 4 million truck 
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loads of gravel to fill this gigantic crater. 

What this terrible explosive force 
could mean in the destruction of our 
homes and communities and our way of 
life must be stated again and again in 
clear, simple, and understandable terms 
by the most responsible authority in 
Government. I believe that the Presi- 
dent of the United States is the official in 
the best position to know the real facts 
about atomic-hydrogen bombs and to 
share this knowledge with the people for 
the sake of national defense and sur- 
vival. I have appealed to the President 
to make the facts known to the utmost 
degree consistent with national security. 

I was pleased to note that the Presi- 
dent permitted motion picture films of 
the first atomic-hydrogen test explosions 
made in November 1952 to be shown to 
the public. I helped to make this film 
available to the people of my district. 
The scenes shown, impressive and star- 
tling as they are, pale into insignificance 
beside the results of the latest hydrogen 
bomb explosion, 

WE NEED REALISTIC CIVIL DEFENSE 


In the Congress, I have introduced leg- 
islation which would put civil defense 
authorities on a par with the military 
and which would prepare the way for a 
realistic civil-defense program. I be- 
lieve our people would be more willing 
and able to assume the burdens and 
sacrifices of self-protection if they are 
fully informed and convinced that our 
Federal Government can offer a work- 
able civil-defense program, 

Less big talk by national officials about 
massive retaliation and more sound 
planning to avert atomic warfare or to 
reduce its ruinous impact should be the 
order of the day. 

The dangerous times in which we live 
offer no easy solutions. Yet I cannot 
believe that the destiny of mankind, un- 
der divine guidance, is a world of death 
and desolution, an atomic desert brought 
about by warring nations. A people 
alert, informed, and confident will exer- 
cise that powerful instinct for survival 
and keep their leaders striving con- 
stantly for peace. 

I have faith in the American people. 
I believe they have the right to know 
the possibilities and the handicaps in 
their struggle to survive and be free. 
Without knowledge hope is empty and 
aspirations are blind. 

HOLIFIELD WORKS FOR PEACETIME ATOMIC USES 


It has been a fascinating and sobering 
experience for me, as a member of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, to 
watch the development of this revolu- 
tionary new source of energy. The 
atomic program, dedicated these past 10 
or 12 years mainly to building bigger 
military weapons for defense, now can 
direct more effort to the peaceful arts. 
The vistas of opportunity it opens up are 
breathtaking. It holds forth the excit- 
ing promise of scientific and industrial 
progress, improved health and better 
living. As an individual citizen and as 
a Member of Congress I shall continue 
to work toward the goal of making the 
atom the kindly servant and not the evil 
destroyer of mankind, 
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Hagen Supported the New Social-Security 
Program With Increased Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


j Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, during the 83d Congress which 
is now coming to a close, I have worked 
for and supported legislation to increase 
the benefits under the social-security 
program. I was especially concerned to 
see that farmers were included. 

I believe every person in the United 
States should come under social-security 
protection. The benefit age should be 
reduced from 65 years to 62 years. 

Social security should be so improved 
that it will take the place of our present 
outdated old-age pension system. 

Social-security payments at the age of 
62 should not be denied on account of 
any other retirement or income benefits 
a person may be getting. 

Although all the benefits I have 
worked for have not been enacted into 
law, I do believe this Congress has made 
a step in the right direction. 

For the benefit of the citizens of my 
district, I would like to outline the bene- 
fits under the social-security program 
enacted by this Congress which I have 
supported and worked for during the 
past years: i 

N INCREASED BENEFITS UNDER THE NEW 

} SOCIAL-SECURITY PROGRAM 

„First. Average monthly wage: Your 
average monthly wage determines the 
amount of your benefits. The following 
chart will apply only if you worked at 
least 1% years under the program since 
January 1, 1951. 

(a) List by years all your earnings 
covered by social security, plus an esti- 
mate of your covered earnings up to the 
time you retire at age 65 or later. To 
realize the largest possible average 
monthly wage you may use either 1937 
or 1951 as the starting date in your com- 
putation. Maximum covered annual 
earnings are as follows: 1937 through 
1950, $3,000; 1951 through 1954, $3,600; 
after 1954, $4,200, 

(b) In computing your average wage, 
you may cross out four of the lowest 
income years listed. You can cross off 
an additional year if you have more than 
5 years of covered employment at any 
time. You can also cross off years in 
which you were under an extended total 
disability. 

(e) Next, add the total wages earned 
in the years not crossed off. Divide by 
the number of months involved in the 
remaining years. This will give you 
your average monthly wage. Now lo- 
cate this amount on the chart below 
under the heading “Average monthly 
wage,” : 

Second. Monthly retirement pay: You 
and your wife, if both 65, will receive 
benefits as shown on the chart below. If 
your wife is under 65 when you retire, 
you will receive the benefit of a single 
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person until she reaches 65. Your widow, 
at 65, will receive payments indicated 
whether or not you retire before your 
death. A woman with a wage record re- 
ceives benefits in her own right if a 
higher amount will be realized. 

INCREASED FAMILY SECURITY (SURVIVOR'S 

MONTHLY BENEFITS) 

Third. Surviving widow: Your widow, 
if you leave children under age 18, is 
entitled to benefits shown on the chart 
below, regardless of her age as long as 
any child ts under the age of 18 years. 

Fourth. Surviving parents or orphans: 
Your mother or father who are depend- 
ent on you are eligible for benefits only 
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if there is no surviving widow or child. 
Benefits for a parent, age 65, and also 
for one orphan under 18 years, are 
shown on the chart. Two parents, or 
two or more orphans receive correspond- 
ingly larger amounts. 

Fifth. Lump sum at death: Lump- 
sum payments are in addition to bene- 
fits to eligible survivors. In the event 
there is no widow or widower surviving, 
the payment is made to the person 
paying burial expenses, 

Now find the amount payable in your 
case in the columns opposite the amount 
you have determined to be your average 
wage: 


ments at age 65 


Estimated average monthly 
earings to age G5 
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Monthly retirement pay- 


Monthly pay ments to sur- 
viving widow with— 


3 chil- 2 h- 
dren dren 1 child 
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60 

61 

63 

64 192 173 129 
6 200 177 132 
67 200 181 135 
69 200 185, 138 
70 200 149 141 
72 200 193 144 
73 200 197 147 
75 200 200 150 
76 200 200 153 
78 200 200 166 
79 200 200 169 
81 200 200 162 


The Pledge of Allegiance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. Speaker, the 
amendment of the pledge of allegiance 
to our flag by addition of the words, 
“under God,“ is being received well by 
the people of our Republic. One proof 
of this is the fine editorial contained in 
the August 1954 Sovereign Visitor, offi- 
cial magazine of the Woodmen of the 
World Life Insurance Society, of Omaha, 
Nebr. It is written by Farrar Newberry, 
president of the society. 

Mr. Newberry is a most enthusiastic 
and persistent scholar of American his- 
tory. Under his leadership, his society 
has pursued an active program of fra- 
ternity in action. 

This program includes placement of 
suitable markers and monuments in 
commemoration of various historical 
events and sites; granting of awards to 
outstanding students in American his- 
tory; presentation of flags in schools, and 
many related activities. Thus the true 
role of the fraternal life society as a 


builder of good citizenship and as a 
patriotic organization is being achieved. 
Mr. Newberry’s statement reads, as 
follows: 
“Unpre Gon" 

New words recently added by resolution 
of Congress to the pledge of allegiance make 
it now read, "I pledge allegiance to the flag 
of the United States of America and to the 
republic for which it stands, one nation 
under God, indivisible, with Uberty and jus- 
tice for all.“ 

Though credit for this amendment is ac- 
corded the American Legion, the first time 
I heard it was from the lips of Mr. Luke E. 
Hart, who, as president of the National Fra- 
ternal Congress of America, strongly recom- 
mended it in his report to that body at 
Boston in 1952. This Boston meeting, by the 
way, stressed the importance of American 
history by placing a bronze plaque honoring 
William Dawes, Jr., a God-fearing patriot, 
who, before we had any national flag, made 
the same midnight ride as Paul Revere, 
though by a different road, to warn the col- 
onists that the redcoats were on their way 
to Lexington and Concord. 

How fitting indeed that the words “under 
God” be a part of our creed of salutation 
to the United States flag. The men who 
founded this Republic worked in fear of the 
God, seeking to make sure that reverence for 
the Almighty should underlie all plans and 
purposes of succeeding generations; and we 
of this day are ever conscious of His pres- 
ence and ever anxious for His favor. 

As we stand during the opening ceremony 
of our camp or elsewhere, our right bands 
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over our hearts, and pledge our loyalty to 
Old Glory and all it stands for, let us be 
mindful of the significance of these new 
words of the pledge under God.“ 
Fraternally, 
FARRAR NEWBERRY, 
President. 


Administration of the Refugee Relief Act 
of 1953 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
quested information concerning the re- 
sults of the administration of the Re- 
fugee Relief Act in the following letter 
to Hon. Scott McLeod, the Administra- 
tor of the program: 

Dear Mr. MeLrop: The end of the fiscal 
year 1954 affords an appropriate opportunity 
for reappraisal of the administration of the 
Refugee Relief Act of 1953 in the light of the 
goals and objectives established. The dif- 
cutties of the act in facilitating the entry 
of refugees and escapees are recognized, of 
course, Yet it is essential that adminis- 
tration within the terms of the act utilize 
to the full the potential which it creates. 
The critical Importance to the success of the 
foreign policy of the United States of en- 
couraging escapees, especially those with 
special skills and information, from behind 
the Iron Curtain is by now well understood; 
also, that a safe and sought-after place of 
resettlement ils a very important factor in 
that regard, 

1. Information furnished by your office 
indicates that as of July 2, 5,633 visas were 
issued under the act, with 7,688 visas issued 
to date. This compares with a goal of 10,000 
visas by June 30, 1954, a reduction from 
the original goal of 15,000 which was, as 
I understand it, established by your office. 
Could you advise me why the goal was not 
met and could you let me have your latest 
figures on the actual arrival of refugees and 
escapees under the program into the United 
States as of the end of 1954 fiscal year? 

2. Attention ts invited to the large pro- 
portion of preference immigrants constitut- 
ing those receiving the visas issued, aggre- 
gating for Italy and Greece alone as of the 
end of the fiscal year some 5,400 of the 
aggregate amount of visas issued and as of 
the last reported date 7,350. I favor heip 
with this problem as proposed by H. R. 8193 
now nearing presidential approval. One of 
the important objectives of the act was also 
in the issuance of visas to escapees. I would 
very much appreciate receiving now your 
views as to the reasons why the modest goals 
established for escapées under the act have 
not been attained. 

3. Recruitment of staff called for a target 
of 697 civillan employees in field positions 
as of June 30, 1954, according to the March 
testimony before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. I would very much appreciate being 
advised as to the extent to which this target 
has been attained and the field staff goals 
now established. 

4. It will be recalled that there were some 
problems regarding the certificates of read- 
mission required under the act. I have had 
called to my attention and in turn call to 
your attention the problem of utilizing the 
quota for 2,000 Polish war veterans refugees 
under the circumstances of the refusal of the 
Government of the United Kingdom where 
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most of them are located to issue readmission 
certificates to them. 

5. Progress made in the implementation of 
section 6 of the act and problems en- 
countered. 

6. You will recall, too, our discussion re- 
garding the proper relationship under the 
program with voluntary agencies who have 
organized themselves into the American 
Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign 
Service. I should appreciate knowing from 
you the way in which this cooperation has 
been developed in the course of the admin- 
istration of the act over these months. 

I would deeply appreciate your early reply 
also to the following questions: 

(a) Do you believe that the act can be 
administered and its objectives attained 
within the period specified under adminis- 
tration by your office? 

(b) What amendments or other changes 
in the act are recommended by you which 
would facilitate its implementation to at- 
tain its objectives? 


I have received information in re- 
sponse as follows: 

As a matter of convenience, I have quoted 
your paragraphs in toto for ready reference: 

“1. Information furnished by your office 
indicates that as of July 2, 5,633 visas were 
issued under the act, with 7,638 visas issued 
to date. This compares with a goal of 10,000 
visas by June 30, 1954, a reduction from the 
original goal of 15,000 which was, as I under- 
stand it, established by your office. Could 
you advise me why the goal was not met and 
could you let me have your latest figures on 
the actual arrival of refugees and escapees 
under the program into the United States 
as of the end of the 1954 fiscal year?” 

The original goals established for the is- 
suance of visas were, of course, planning esti- 
mates which had to be revised from time to 
time in the light of prevailing circumstances, 
The difficulties encountered with staff expan- 
sion, promulgation of regulations, and ad- 
ministrative provisions by the Department 
and the multiple participating agencies, to- 
gether with the diplomatic negotiations with 
the various foreign governments concerned, 
reflect but a few of these intervening cir- 
cumstances which prevented the attainment 
of our original issuance goals. However, as 
of August 20, over 35,000 alien applicants 
have been advised of the documentation re- 
quirements under the act, 8,010 visas have 
been issued, 943 have been refused, and some 
4,000 additional applications have been ap- 
proved and await final visa action in the 
next 2 or 3 weeks. This totals almost 14,000 
cases satisfactorily dealt with to date. 

At the end of the 1951 fiscal year, 819 
persons had entered the United States under 
the act, all of whom were In the preference 
categories, As of August 13, the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service reports that 
this figure has increased to 3,734, including 
198 orphans and 41 aliens residing in the 
United States whose status was adjusted by 
the Attorney General under section 6 of the 
act. 


2. Attention ts Invited to the large pro- 
portion of preference immigrants constitut- 
ing those receiving the visas issued, aggre- 
gating for Italy and Greece alone as of the 
end of the fiscal year some 5,400 of the ag- 
gregate amount of visas issued and as of the 
last reported date 7,350. I favor help with 
this problem as proposed by H. R. 8193 now 
nearing Presidential approval. One of the 
important objectives of the act was also in 
the issuance of vlsas to escapees. I would 
very much appreciate recelying now your 
views as to the reasons why the modest goals 
established for escapees under the act have 
not been attained.” 

While it is true that the emphasis has 
been on the preference category of cases dur- 
ing the early stages, this, once again, was 
the result of practical operating necessity, 
particularly in Italy and Greece. In these 
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two countries, a vast number of duly regis- 
tered aliens under the regular quotas were 
also potential applicants under Public Law 
203. Consequently, the supervisory consuls 
general, with the concurrence of the De- 
partment, desired to concentrate their efforts 
on this backlog. They were not in a position 
to process nonpreference cases in the ab- 
sence of the required assurances, which, as 
you undoubtedly know, are still not being 
received in the desired numbers. In this 
connection, a program for stimulating spon- 
sorship by United States citizens of poten- 
tial immigrants under the act has been in- 
itiated by the Department. As the first step 
in this direction, President Elsenhower has 
sent letters to the governors of 47 States 
suggesting formation of State advisory com- 
mittees similar to that established in New 
York by Governor Dewey. As the Adminis- 
trator, I followed up the message from the 
President with letters to each of the gov- 
ernors, outlining our aims and needs. 

I am extremely pleased by the response 
the appeal is bringing forth. To date we 
have in hand letters from any of the gover- 
nors pledging their wholehearted support, 
and advising us that we may expect grass- 
roots sponsorship in volume within a short 
period of time. Until such time as the as- 
surances are forthcoming, the allocations 
of visas for escapees, refugees, and expellees 
under the act cannot be fully utilized. 

The bulk of the escapee, refugee, and ex- 
pellee cases will flow from operations in Ger- 
many and Austria, where studies indicate 
that these groupings are largely concen- 
trated. As you may know, the Army was 
delegated the responsibility for operations In 
these two countries, However, owing to a 
difference of opinion between the Bureau 
of the Budget and the Army on budgetary 
allocations generally, there was an initial 
setback to operations in these areas. After 
exerting every effort consistent with my re- 
sponsibilities to obtain a satisfactory solu- 
tion, including an appeal to certain levels 
at the White House, I now feel that the Army 
is geared to handle an ever-increasing num- 
ber of these cases. Refugees in certain of 
the NATO countries and in the Far East are 
now being processed on a regular basis. 

“3. Recruitment of staff called for a tar- 
get of 697 civilian employees in field posi- 
tions as of June 30, 1954, according to the 
March testimony before the Appropriations 
Committee. I would very much appreciate 
being advised as to the extent to which this 
target has been attained and the fleld-staff 
goals now established.” 

The June 30 target of 697 American civil- 
fan employees included 142 domestic and 525 
field positions. As of July 31, there were a 
total of 513 American civilian employees on 
the rolls, including 146 domestic and 367 
field positions. The 1955 budget estimate 
requested a total of 708 American civilian 
positions, including 146 domestic and 562 
field positions. As congressional action on 
the 1955 budget has just been completed, 
time has not permitted a revision of current 
authorizations. However. it is expected that 
the funds appropriated will not significantly 
affect the number of positions requested for 
1955. 

“4. It will be recalled that there were some 
problems regarding the certificates of reud- 
mission required under under the act. I 
have had called to my attention and in turn 
call to your attention the problem of utiliz- 
ing the quota for 2,000 Polish war veteran 
refugees under the circumstances of the re- 
fusal of the Government of the United King- 
dom where most of them are located to issue 
readmission certificates to them.“ 

The problem of the 2,000 Polish war vet - 
eran refugees under section 4 (a) (4) of the 
act has been satisfactorily resolved. By dip- 
lomatic negotiation, the British Government 
has seen the wisdom of permitting the acti- 
vation of the program in the United King- 
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dom and is wiling to issue the required re- 
admission certificates. 

“5. Progress made in the implementation 
of section 6 of the act and problems en- 
countered.” 

The implementation of section 6 of the 
act, you will recall, is primarily the respon- 
sibility of the Attorney General. The appro- 
priate regulations have been promuigated by 
the Department of Justice (HCFR 481). The 
recent amendment to the act, which at this 
writing is still awaiting the Presidential sig- 
nature, makes certain modifications which 
will greatly facilitate its implementation, 
especially the abrogation of the restriction 
which required the allen to establish that he 
could not return to his native land because 
of events which have occurred subsequent 
to his entry into the United States, Al- 
though considerable progress has been made, 
innumerable detailed problems do exist, 
however, all of which are currently under 
review by the Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion. 


“6. You will recall, too, our discussion re- 
garding the proper relationship under the 
program with voluntary agencies who have 

themselves into the American 
Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign 
Service. I should appreciate knowing from 
you the way in which this cooperation has 
been developed in the course of the admin- 
istration of the act over these months.” 

The administrative unification of the vari- 
ous voluntary agencies into a single coordi- 
nating organization has greatly facilitated 
the exchange of ideas and information to 
cur mutual satisfaction. Periodic joint 
meetings take place, and other sessions are 
called as the need arises. From the modest 
beginnings of some 8 organizations actively 
participating in the program, we now have 
the impressive representation of some 24 
such voluntary agencies, I am of the opin- 
jon that the atmosphere is one of under- 
standing and confidence. 

In the light of these comments, I foresee 
no insurmountable obstacle to the success- 
ful completion of our assigned mission. The 
recent amendment to the act should prove 
to be most helpful to its sound administra- 
tion, notwithstanding certain additional in- 
herent administrative burdens. Indications 
sre that some Inequalities may arise in the 
orphan groupings when that category of 
cases is considered on a world-wide basis. 
Also, a certain degree of rigidity in the un- 
plementation of the act may tend to fol- 
low from the stringent compartmentaliza- 
tion of categories, However, greater expe- 
rience is needed in the refugee, escapee, ex- 
panes groupings before firm proposals can 
pe meas for amending the act. I am hope- 
‘ul of good and substantial results by the 
first of the year from which we may be able 
to draw more definite conclusions. If cir- 
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permit us to meet our goals. I look for- 

ward to discussing such proposals with you 
FFF 
need arises. 

I am, of course, indebted to you for your 
keen personal interest in the matter at hand 
as I am of the opinion that such success as 
we may have will be attributable in large 
measure to those Members of Congress who 
have this problem foremost in their 
thoughts. 


I have also requested a report from 
Rev. Rev. Msgr. Edward E. Swanstron, 
chairman of the committee on migration 
and refugee problems of the American 
Council of Voluntary Agencies for For- 
eign Service, Inc., but that has not come 
to hand. I will continue my efforts, first, 
to ascertain the results of the adminis- 
tration of this important law, and sec- 
ond, to make recommendations as to 
how it may most successfully be ad- 
ministered, 3 
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Communist Control Act of 1954 
SPEECH 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Communist infiltration of our economy 
represents a strategic and vital threat 
to the Nation. The infiltration of cer- 
tain organizations constitutes one of the 
deeply ingrained phases of the menace 
of communism in the United States. 
The great labor unions of our country, 
the CIO and the A. F. of L., have dealt 
with the menace vigorously to the limit 
of their capacity to do so. The CIO in 
1949 and 1950 expelled 10 unions because 
of their Communist domination. We 
now have the opportunity through H. R. 
9838, to crack down on Communist in- 
filtration from the Government level. 
This brings about the highest and the 
most effective form of cooperation be- 
tween the Federal Government and the 
respected organizations of American 
labor. 

This bill has been carefully considered 
in relation to anti-Communist legisla- 
tion that already exists, in relation to 
the scope and the nature of the Com- 
munist menace, and was evolved slowly 
and thoughtfully out of congressional 
knowledge and experience. H. R. 9838 
gives the people of the United States a 
weapon in law. It enables our Govern- 
ment to deal with Communist infiltrated 
labor unions. The rule of Communist 
labor leaders over these unions is des- 
potic and absolute. The notorious Harry 
Bridges tyranny over his International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union is a case in point. 

But in creating this proposed legisla- 
tion the American tradition of justice 
and fair play was not thrown to the 
winds. The bill calls for substantial 
criteria that must be presented to the 
Subversive Activities Control Board be- 
fore it can determine that a labor or- 
ganization is Communist infiltrated. 
Under the bill—section 8—the Attorney 
General files a petition with the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board on the 
basis of evidence he has secured of Com- 
munist infiltration. The petition asks 
for a hearing to determine whether or 
not that union is in fact a victim of 
Communist infiltration. There is due 
notice to all concerned before the hear- 
ing. If the evidence proves infiltration 
to the satisfaction of the Subversive 
Activities Control Board their findings 
are certified to the National Labor Re- 
lations Board and are published in the 
Federal Register. 

The effect is to deny to the guilty 
union the benefits of the services of the 
National Labor Relations Board under 
the National Labor Management Rela- 
tions Act of 1947, as amended. The bill 
operates in precisely the same way to- 
ward the Communist infiltrated em- 
ployer. 

As I see it this is the judicial, the 
American, the correct way to take the 
Communist infiltrated labor union and 
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Communist infiltrated employer out of 
America's economic and political life. 
The result of this bill H. R. 9838—1s 
to strangle Communist infiltration 
through due process and in the best 
American tradition of lawful self- 
defense against the enemies of our coun- 
try and to drastically discourage such 
infiltration. I believe the measure to be 
an answer to the Communist problem 
on the economic and the labor front and 
I wish to give it my wholehearted 
endorsement, 


Thaddeus Kosciuszko 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT CROSSER 


or ORIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause of my admiration for the char- 
acter and life of Thaddeus Kosciuszko, 
who was born February 12, 1746, at 
Siechnowicze, Poland, more than 200 
years ago, I wish at this late hour of the 
session to refer briefly to the statement 
written by America’s great champion of 
democracy, Thomas Jefferson, at the 
time he was Secretary of State, to Gates: 


I see Kosciuszko often. He is the purest 
son of liberty among you all that I have 
ever known, the kind of liberty which ex- 
tends to all, not only to the rich, 


On January 23, 1798, Congress au- 
thorized the Secretary of the Treasury 
to issue to Kosciuszko a certificate of in- 
debtedness of $12,260.54 with interest at 
6 percent, from January 7, 1793, to 
December 31, 1797. The final settlement 
of the account was made by a payment 
amounting to $15,227.87. 

I desire also to have reprinted in con- 
nection with this statement a copy of 
Kosciuszko’s will, which is in the fol- 
lowing language: 

I, Thaddeus Kosciuszko, being just in my 
departure from America, do hereby declare 
and direct that should I make no other 
testamentary disposition of my property in 
the United States thereby authorize my 
friend, Thomas Jefferson, to employ the 
whole thereof in purchasing Negroes from 
among his own as any others and giving 
them liberty in my name in giving them an 
education in trades and otherwise, and in 
having them Instructed for their new con- 
dition in the duties of morality which may 
make them good neighbors, good fathers, or 
mothers, husbands or wives in their duties 
as citizens, teaching them to be defenders 
of their liberty and country and of the good 
order of society and in whatsoever may make 
them happy and uscful, and I make the 
said Thomas Jefferson my executor of this, 

T. Koscruszxo. 


Fifth day of May 1708. 


There was difficulty in putting this 
testament into effect as Jefferson was 
of advanced age at the time of Kosci- 
uszko’s death. It was never carried out, 
but in 1826 the legacy went to found the 
Colored School at Newark, the first edu- ` 
cational institute for Negroes in the 
United States, and which bore Kosci- 
uszko’s name, 
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The foregoing quotations give evi- 
dence of the fact that Kosciuszko was a 
man of very great character, a sincere 
and earnest champion of liberty. Many 
men who lived 200 years ago, or even 
less time ago, had demonstrated skill in 
warfare, which was a common occur- 
rence in the Old World at that time. No 
European of whom I know, who had 
training and ability in military affairs, 
was in any way to be compared with the 
great Thaddeus Kosciuszko. None of 
them, I say, had developed the true love 
of liberty and understood the importance 
of freedom to the human race, and the 
degree of unselfishness and high under- 
standing of political principles of pop- 
ular government as had Kosciuszko. 

I am pleased to have the opportunity 
to pay this brief tribute to a character 
whom I have so long admired. 


East-West Trade and Peaceful 
Coexistence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRAZIER REAMS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. REAMS. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to leave heretofore taken, I include in 
the Recorp the following address which 
I prepared for the Interparliamentary 
Union Conference regarding the subject 
East-West Trade and Peaceful Coexist- 
ence: 


“Let us beware of the contents of the 
packages which they [the Communists] 
would sell and deliver to us under the re- 
spectable labels of ‘East-West trade’ and 
Peaceful coexistence.’ ” 

Mr. President, and fellow members of the 
Interparliamentary Union, I wish to en- 
dorse wholeheartedly the statements made 
as to the widespread and unshakeable sup- 
port for the United Nations among the peo- 
ple of the United States of America. ‘If 
the sentiment of my own district in Ohio 
is typical of the general sentiment—and I 
believe that it is—then the allegiance to 
the basic concepts of the United Nations is 
firmly anchored in American public opinion. 

The greatest danger I see in a conference 
to review the Charter of the United Nations 
organization comes from the perfectionists, 
from people who take “an either-or“ ap- 
proach. 

I like the priceless French proverb, “Le 
mieux est l'ennemi du bien,” (the absolute 
best is the enemy of the good). It carries 
with it a warning against debating charter 
revision to the point where the United Na- 
tions itself may be undermined. There are 
times when it is better to struggle along 
with an incomplete charter, than to run the 
risk of losing the entire organization. 

However, in the conference for charter 
review which is ahead of us, our govern- 
ments will be wise to think through care- 
fully the scope of the revisions to be con- 
sidered. The sections to be revised must 
be selected with restrain and prudence. 

Our committee was discreet to point up 
the question of the veto as one of the leading 
problems involved in this effort to strengthen 
the charter. I have a strong personal con- 
yiction that the revision conference should 
be held and that it should remove the veto 
on the admission of new members, Exercise 
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of the veto has kept out of the United Na- 
tions many nations highly worthy of mem- 
bership. Those which have been victims of 
the veto are Austria, Cambodia, Ceylon, Eire, 
Finland, Italy, Japan, Jordan, Republic of 
Korea, Laos, Libya, Nepal, Portugal, and Viet- 
nam. 

Removal ot the veto in this respect would 
also make possible a closer approach to the 
unlversal membership which is stressed in 
the draft resolution before us, Adequate 
protection against this concession can be 
provided by a better definition of criteria for 
membership in the United Nations, The 
understandable desire for universality should 
not open the gates to new members whose 
conduct is clearly hostile to the basic pre- 
cepts of the organization, and whose mem- 
bership would tend to sabotage rather than 
improve the chances for obtaining interna- 
tional peace and justice. 

May I speak on the subject of representa- 
tion by the Chinese Communist regime in 
the United Nations. The parliamentary body 
of which I am a member has several times 
made plain its overwhelming opposition to 
such representation in the United Nations. 
The basis for our attitude does not seem to 
be widely known or appreciated in other 
countries, but to us it is practically self- 
evident. As the principal contributor to the 
United Nations defense forces in Korea, the 
United States of America suffered more than 
100,000 casualties. The lives that were lost 
and the men who were maimed are not so 
quickly forgotten. Universality would be- 
come a farce if carried to the absurd result, 
that aggressors are welcomed into the or- 
ganization even before giving the least indi- 
cation of a change of conduct, and even while 
holding some of our soldiers as prisoners of 
war—without the slightest justification. I 
earnestly hope that our discussions here and 
our continuing concern with this problem in 
our own parliaments and countries, will 
bring us nearer the goal of peace and broth- 
erhood we seek. 

Mr. President, may I move rapidly to an- 
other phase of peace and neighborliness 
which I believe to be associated with the 
question under discussion. The delegates to 
this conference from Hungary and Poland 
have spoken of east-west trade and of peace- 
ful coexistence. Through the magic of sl- 
multaneous translation we have understood 
the meaning of their words. But the acts of 
their governments and of the power which 
directs those acts give a far different mean- 
ing. It is a meaning which must be inter- 
preted in the light of the record of facts 
from recent and present day history. 

Commerce and trade are among the great- 
est instrumentalities for development of un- 
derstanding and friendship among the peo- 
ples of the world. The countries outside the 
Soviet bloc have always cherished such trade. 
After the present government of Russia had 
established itself, most of the non-Soviet 
nations represented here accepted the invi- 
tation to trade with her. Goods. machinery, 
and human skills from many of our coun- 
tries went into the building of the factories, 
dams, and powerplants of Soviet Russia. 

We believed in 1920 and believe now that 
it was for the common good of humanity 
and a movement toward a peaceful world 
that all people should exchange goods, skills, 
and instruments of production throughout 
the world. 

But, this exchange with the Soviets has 
caused our disillusionment to be very great. 
Their government has accepted this trade to 
build a machine to divide and to subjugate 
and not help establish a peaceful family of 
the nations and friendships among the peo- 
ple of the world. 

That is why we look behind the meaning 
of the catch phrases “East-West trade” and 
“peaceful coexistence.” What the Soviet- 
dominated nations are doing speaks so loudly 
and so clearly that we cannot hear what their 
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delegates in this conference and in the 
United Nations are saving. 

Trade in the true sense of the word must 
be a fair exchange of goods and services. It 
must be for economic—not political uses. 

It must be primarily for the benefit of 
people, not rulers and governments. 

Trade by the Soviets is carried on by the 
government. Goods are given and taken 
away with utter disregard of the benefits to 
the people of either party to the trade, 
Prices are regulated not on the basis of costa 
or supply and demand but on the political 
end to be served at the particular time. 

That is not trade—that is bribery on a 
gigantic scale. It cannot develop into an 
economic exchange whereby the free nations 
of the world can build a sound and lasting 
economy for their people. One need only to 
look at the record to document and substan- 
tiate my statements. 

Now let us look at the shibboleth of 
peaceful coexistence. I believe that the 
record of peaceful living together with our 
neighbors in the Western Hemisphere fur- 
nishes some basis for an historic definition 
and example of “peaceful coexistence.” 
There are numerous other exhibits of true 
neighborliness on every continent, You 
may choose the examples which are closest 
to you and with which you are most familiar. 
I am sure that the memories of our fellow 
delegates from Poland and Hungary are not 
so short as to fail to remember that only a 
few years ago there was true coexistence and 
mutual trade between their countries and all 
nations. 

Now let us compare these real Instances of 
fair trade and peaceful coexistence from the 
record with the conditions being imposed by 
the Soviet bloc. Look at Austria today— 
almost 10 years after the end of the war. 
Still suffering under the economic and polit- 
ical restraints of a Soviet definition of “East- 
West trade” and “peaceful coexistence.” 
Look with your own eyes at the conditions 
wrought by the Soviet power in Austria, in 
Germany, in Korea, and in Vietnan. Ex- 
amine the worldwide cold war it has imposed 
on a world hungry for peace. What the dele- 
gate from Hungary speaks of is not free 
trade. It is trade imposed by the superior 
power of the Soviet. It can last only until 
this dominant power has gained its end or 
until its people have acquired the ability 
and right to deal fairly with their fellow 
human beings. 

These are not examples of peaceful co- 
existence. There is nothing peaceful about 
it. There is no place in it for the prefix “co” 
which connotes a cooperative living together. 
It is only an existence—and not the kind of 
existence ordained for mankind by the great 
God and Father of us all. 

My fellow delegates, let us in this forum 
established for the discovery of means for 
building a peaceful world hear our fellow 
delegates from Poland and Hungary—but let 
us beware of the contents of the packages 
which they would sell and deliver to us under 
the respectable labels of “East-West trade” 
and “peaceful coexistence.” 


Accomplishments of the 83d Congress and 
Eisenhower Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HOMER FERGUSON 
Or MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 
Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous. consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
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by me relative to the accomplishments 
of the 83d Congress and the Eisenhower 


administration. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Through cooperative effort the Republican 
83d Congress and the Eisenhower administra- 
tion attained three major goals which can be 
simply stated as peace, preparedness, and 
prosperity. 

These were our major accomplishments: 

We guided the Nation away from in- 
volvement in war and toward the heartfelt 
desire of all Americans for peace. 

We put into effect a preparedness pro- 
gram for military strength necessary for 
long-range security while maintaining a 
sound economy. 

We demonstrated that there can be even 
greater prosperity for the American people 
under peacetime conditions than in wartime. 

Here are the highlights of the Republican 
record covering the 19 months since Presi- 
dent Eisenhower took office and the two 
sessions of the 83d Congress: 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Ending of the war and the casualties in 
Korea. 

Keeping of United States troops out of 
Indochina and support of the truce to halt 
the prolonged conflict there. 

Ratification of a mutual defense treaty 
with Korea and launching of a Korean re- 
habilitation program. 

Signing of a mutual assistance agreement 
with Japan. 

Su of the successful effort of a ma- 
jority of the Guatemalan people to regain 
control of their government from the Com- 
munists. 

Strengthening of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO). 

Adoption of a resolution by both Houses 
of Congress against Red China's admission 
to the United Nations, 

Senate adoption of a resolution calling 
upon President Eisenhower to take appro- 
priate steps consistent with our constitu- 
tional processes to restore German sover- 
eignty. This resolution takes on added 
significance In view of the French National 
Assembly's vote of August 30, 1954, to post- 
pone debate indefinitely on the 6-nation 

Defense Community (EDC) Treaty. 

Acquisition of military bases in Spain and 
the Netherlands and strengthening of bases 
elsewhere. 

Ratification of treaties on the status of 

United States forces in Europe. 

Signing of the declaration by Western 
Hemisphere nations at the Caracas, Vene- 
guela, conference holding Communist im- 
perialism to be a menace to all. 

Settling of the oil controversy in Iran, 
thus thwarting Communist designs on the 
oilfields there. 

Continuance, but on a reduced basis, of 
foreign aid. 0 

Improvement of the international infor- 
mation program, including the Voice of 
America. 

Extension of the trade agreements pro- 
gram, 

Passage of the Refugee Relief Act to admit 
up to 214,000 persons to the United States in 
excess of the quota limitation, including 
many orphaned children. 

Sending of food to East Germany and the 
Danube River flood sufferers behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

Launching of a large-scale surplus food 
disposal program to help hungry peoples of 
the world. 

Senate adoption of the resolution con- 
demning persecution of minority groups by 
Russia and Soviet satellite countries. 

Adoption by both Houses of Congress of a 
concurrent resolution urging free elections in 
East Germany and early unification of Ger- 
many. 
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Laying of groundwork for an International 
poo! of atomic energy resources for peacetime 
uses. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 

Overhauling of national defense program 
to achieve adequate security for the long 
pull with emphasis on combat effectiveness 
and mobility of the Armed Forces and elim- 
ination of waste and extravagance. 

Appropriation by Congress of 628.8 billion 
for the defense establishment. This sum, 
plus $55 billion in carryover funds, makes 
a total of $83.8 billion available for defense. 
While this gigantic sum is available, our de- 
fense strategists, headed by President Eisen- 
hower, has determined that only $36 billion 
should be spent this year if we are to keep 
a strong peacetime economy. 

A steady buildup and improvement in the 
Nation's air power. Today the Air Force has 
115 wings activited—70 percent more wings 
in the highest category of readiness than last 
year. Plans call for 120 Air Force wings by 
June 1955, and 137 wings by June 1957. 

Greater attention to continental defense. 

Revision of the Atomic Energy Act, in- 
cluding authority for Government to share 
information on atomic weapons with allies 
in a common defense against Communist 
aggression. 

Establishment of an Air Force Academy, 
to be located at Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Enlargement of the military and naval 
construction program. 

NATIONAL ECONOMY 


Greatest prosperity in Nation's history 
achieved since the start of the Republican 
administration and the 83d Congress, despite 
adjustments required in a changeover from 
a war to a peace economy. 

Wages, income, employment, production 
of goods, and services—all higher in 1953 and 
1954 than in the years of most favorable 
economic activity when Democrats were in 
power. 

Freeing of workers, farmers, and business- 
men from wage, price, and other restrictive 
controls. 

Cost of living held down. Purchasing 
power of the dollar has varied only one-half 
cent In the last 19 months. Under the Tru- 
man administration the cost of living rose 
an average of 6 percent a year. 

Special aids extended to small business, 
including creation of Small Business Admin- 
istration to make loans to small business 
firms and assist them in obtaining an equi- 
table share of Government orders for equip- 
ment and supplies. 

Extension of unemployment insurance 
benefits to 4 million additional workers and 
improved financing of unemployment insur- 
ance program. 

Reduction of Federal Government compe- 
tition with private business. 

Restoration of collective bargaining 
through Government policy of noninterven- 
tion in labor-management affairs of non- 
emergency nature. 

Increase in Federal research funds for de- 
velopment of new ideas and technological 
processes which will create more jobs and 
better products. 

RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT—PUBLIC WORKS 

Inauguration of vast public-works pro- 
gram for all America. It includes: 

St. Lawrence seaway project to connect 
the Great Lakes with the Atlantic Ocean. 
Democrats talked about the seaway project 
for years; Republicans acted. 

Most comprehensive Federal-State high- 
Way construction program in history for 
development of 40,000 miles of roads in the 
Nation. Even greater road development will 
result from President Eisenhower's proposed 
$50 billion highway program. 

Authorization of more than $1 billion for 
flood control, river and harbor work, and 
beach-erosion projects. 

Provision in new Atomic Energy Act for 
development of peacetime uses of atomic 
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energy, with private enterprise taking an 
important part. 

Reclamation projects, power dams, and 
public-buildings construction. 

A ship modernization and construction 
program for improvement and strengthen- 
ing of the merchant marine. 

All of these new public works win create 
more jobs, stimulate manufacturing, and 
bolster the entire economy. 

Congress also authorized return to the 
States control over submerged lands within 
their historic boundaries with retention by 
the Federal Government of all of the off- 
shore lands on the outer Continental Shelf. 
‘The outer shelf contains almost nine-tenths 
of all offshore lands and it is estimated that 
83 percent of mineral deposits in offshore 
lands are in the outer shelf. 

HOUSING 

Through passage of the Housing Act of 
1954 and related laws home ownership was 
brought within reach of additional thou- 
sands of American families. This act au- 
thorizes lower down payments, lower 
monthly payments, and longer periods of 
Joan repayment under the FHA mortgage 
insurance program. The act also provides 
for clearance and redevelopment of slum 
areas and includes authority for construc- 
tion of up to 35,000 additional federally 
aided public low-rent housing units. The 
public projects are to be used primarily to 
house families displaced by slum-clearance 
work. 

FINANCE AND TAXATION 

Republican administration advanced over 
two-thirds of way toward balancing the 
Democratic deficit-riddled Federal budget by 
substantial cuts in appropriations in both 
sessions of the 83d Congress. 

Reduction of fiscal year 1954 appropria- 
tions $20 billion below those of fiscal year 
1953 was the largest peacetime decline in 
the level of appropriations in a single year 
in the history of the Government. 

Federal expenditures for fiscal year 1954 
were $10 billion below those proposed by Mr. 
Truman in bis last budget, and $6.5 billion 
under the amount spent in fiscal year 1953. 
The budget deficit declined from $9.4 bilion 
for fiscal year 1953 to 63 billion for fiscal 
year 1954. 

Republican economy made possible tax re- 
ductions totaling $7.4 billion. Millions of 
persons and thousands of businesses 
throughout the Nation will be benefited by 
income-tax reduction, excise-tax cuts, and 
reductions and adjustments provided for in 
tax revision act, the first complete revision 
in Federal tax laws in 75 years. 


AGRICULTURE 


Long farm-price decline arrested. 

New long-range fiexible price-support pro- 
gram devised to promote stable, productive, 
prosperous agriculture for benefit of entire 
Nation. Agricultural Act of 1954 designed 
to provide an effective floor under farm prices 
while avoiding accumulation of price-de- 
pressing surpluses. 

Improvements initiated and funds in- 
creased for REA electricity and telephone 
programs, soll, water, and forest-conserva- 
ton work, and agricultural research and 
education. 

Grain-storage facilities expanded to in- 
crease effectiveness of price-support opera- 
tions. 

Drought-stricken farmers and stockmen 
aided. 

Legislation enacted to dispose of surplus 
agricultural commodities through, barter ar- 
rangements with foreign countries, expan- 
sion of school-Junch program, and distri- 
bution of food to those in need both at home 
and abroad. 

Agricultural attachés transferred from 
State Department to Department of Agricul- 
ture łn the interest of promoting increased 
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markets abroad for products of American 
farms. 
SOCIAL SECURITY 

New Social Security Act brings 10.2 million 
more persons into social-security system and 
increases benefits to persons now drawing 
social-security checks. Railroad retirement 
benefits also liberalized. 

HEALTH, EDUCATION, WELFARE 

Nation's health, education, and welfare 
activities given a big push forward by con- 
solidation of all major agencies and programs 
in these flelds into a single department, 
headed by Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby. 

Federal aid in the operation and construc- 
tion of schools in areas overcrowded because 
of national-defense activities continued. 

Federal Office of Education authorized to 
contract and cooperate with institutions of 
higher learning and other educational agen- 
cies for research, surveys, and demonstra- 
tions, and to establish a National Advisory 
Committee to aid in supervising educational 
problems, 

To safeguard the Nation's health, the law 
authorizing Federal aid in hospital construc- 
tion was extended and expanded to help the 
aged, chronically ill, and physically disabled. 

A broader program of vocational rehablli- 
tation authorized. 


CIVIL, SERVICE 


The 83d Congress and the Executive De- 
partment also combined to develop and 
adopt a program of improvements for the 
civil-service that constitutes a 
marked advance in the benefits received by 
Government employees. 

For the first time in history, group life in- 
surance and unemployment compensation 
benefits similar to those enjoyed by workers 
in private industry were provided most Fed- 
eral employees under the terms of two con- 
gressional acts. Longevity-pay increases 
were authorized for the civil-service scale ex- 
cept in the three highest classified service 
grades. An equitable system for overtime 
pay was established in the executive depart- 
ments. 

The Republican administration liberalized 
incentive award programs and made them 
applicable to all employees. Arbitrary re- 
strictions upon the accumulation of annual 
leave were repealed. Restrictions on perma- 
nent promotions and reinstatements of for- 
mer career employees were removed and the 
statutory limit on the number of employees 
in the executive branch was adjusted to meet 
present-day needs. 

VETERANS 


In the field of veterans’ legislation, the 
Republican Congress approved a 5-percent 
increase in pensions for veterans of all wars 
end thelr widows and other dependents. 
‘The fund for bullding veterans’ hospitals was 
increased to a record high and construction 
speeded. Financing of homes and farms for 
veterans was made easier. Korean veterans 
were given the same benefits and preferences 
as World War II veterans. The system of 
veterans’ life insurance was simplified. The 
Veterans’ Administration itself was reor- 

ganized for greater service. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Republicans vigorously pushed civil and 
political rights. The administration’s At- 
torney General argued strongly for the Su- 
preme Court decision ending segregation in 
the public schools. Discrimination came to 
and end in the armed services, veterans’ pro- 
grams, and in the awarding of Government 
contracts. Negroes were appointed to more 
high political and civil service posts than 
ever before. 

COMMUNISM 

After 20 years of stubborn minority effort, 
Republicans obtained the position within 
the Government in 1953 from which they 
could really grapple with the Communist 
issue, Fellow travelers in the Government 
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are no longer protected. The net result is 
this: at last governmental machinery for 
dealing with the threat has been designed, 
set up, and put into vigorous action, The 
United States is now the only country in 
the free world equipped to do this job and 
do it with due regard for the Constitution 
and the Bill of Rights. It is a Republican 
triumph of the first magnitude. 

The President has established new security 
regulations that are fair, honest, and written 
in language anybody can understand. The 
new Internal Security Division in the De- 
partment of Justice was organized to give 
exclusive attention to vigorous prosecution 
of antisubyersive laws. Communist lead- 
ers have been convicted and jailed. Subver- 
sive aliens have been de Security 
risks have been weeded out of Federal em- 
ployment. Labor unions have been given 
weapons to protect themselves against Com- 
munist tnroads. In short, Republicans take 
seriously the idea this is a free country and 
that Americans do not propose to surrender 
their freedom. 

A series of eight measures enacted by Con- 
gress strengthens the hand of the Executive 
in combating the Communist conspiracy in 
this country. These laws provide for— 

No. 1. Outlawing the Communist Party 
and determining the identity of certain 
Conmiunist-infitrated organizations. 

No. 2. Making it possible to grant immun- 
ity to witnesses testifying before congres- 
sional committees. Under this measure sub- 
versives will no longer find an easy refuge in 
the fifth amendment. Furthermore, wit- 
nesses, who otherwise might be perfectly 
willing to testify but who dread penalties, 
are now encouraged to give evidence that 
will throw additional light on the conspir- 
acy. 

No, 3. Imposing heavier penalties for con- 
cealing persons from arrest. Only light pen- 
alties could be imposed upon the four Com- 
munists who concealed Robert Thompson in 
the Sierra Mountains for months before the 
FBI ran him to ground. Thompson was 1 
of the 11 Communist leaders convicted in 
1949 in the first Smith Act trial. Under 
the new measure much stiffer penalties can 
be imposed for harboring fugitives. 

No. 4. Imposing heavier penalties on ball 
Jumpers. The genesis of this measure was 
the Gerhardt Eisler case. Eisler, a top 
Communist agent, escaped from New York 
on the Polish ship Batory after he had been 
indicted for passport violation. 

No. 5. Denial of a Government pension or 
retirement benefits to any Government em- 
ployee convicted of a felony. This measure 
is known as the Alger Hiss bill. 

No, 6. Revocation of citizenship of persons 
convicted under the Smith Act of engaging 
in treason, Joining a movement to overthrow 
the Governnrent by force and violence, or 
plotting against the Government. 

No. 7. Making peacetime spying a capital 
offense, including the death penalty. The 
10-year statute of limitations on peacetime 
espionage was removed. 

No. 8. Requiring all printing presses and 
other processing equipment owned, con- 
trolled, or used by Communists to be reg- 
istered with the Attorney General. 

HONESTY IN GOVERNMENT 

The Republican Congress and the Eisen- 
hower administration worked together to 
clean up the mess inherited from the Tru- 
man administration. Honesty and integrity 
in the Federal Government have been re- 
stored. Crooks and grafters have been ousted 
from Federal office. Several hundred tax 
evasion cases have been referred for prose- 
cution—cases which were hidden in desk 
drawers during the previous administra- 
tion. Some of these cases involved tax ex- 
emption of racketeers and underworld char- 
acters who had contributed to the previous 
administration's campaigns. A total of 388 
Internal Revenue officials have been sepa- 
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rated from thelr positions and 60 were 
convicted in 1953 alone. Nine high-placed 
individuals were indicted in a crooked sur- 
plus ship deal. All pardons are now made 
public. Both the Congress and executive 
department uncovered irregularities and 
windfall profits in FHA-insured housing pro- 
ject loan cases. 


The Antarctic Continent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
inserting in the Recorp a number of 
letters appearing in recent months in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald and 
the Washington Evening Star in regard 
to.a proposed expedition to the Antarctic. 
Another article appeared in the National 
Bulletin, the Military Order of the World 
Wars, for September 1951, They follow: 
[From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald of May 12, 1954] 
ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION 

It was heartening to note that on April 
29 Congress received a bill regarding a pro- 
posed Antarctic expedition. Senator Cass 
and Congressman TOLLEFSON, who introduced 
the measure, are indeed foresighted. There 
is no doubt whatever that United States 
citizens will reap much benefit from any and 
all Antarctic expeditions formed “in further- 
ance of the interests of the United States,” 
to quote from the bill. Capt. Finn Ronne 
of the Washington, D. C. area, who will lead 
the planned trip, is an experienced Antarctic 
explorer, whose winter expedition of 1946-48 
did remarkable work. There has been no 
expedition since then from this country. 

No doubt taxpayer-readers would appreci- 
ate knowing a great deal more about Ant- 
arctica and its meaning for them along the 
lines of future military and economic secu- 
rity. Obviously, 10 percent of the land sur- 
face of the earth will not remain forever 
undeveloped. It is well for the United States 
to be on her toes, awake, alert. The measures 
in Congress (S. 3381 and H. R. 8954) would 
seem to mean that there is to be a really 
sensible break in the indifference of the 
United States during the years since 1948. 

E. A. KENDALL, 

Cuevy CHASE, Mp. 

[From the Washington Evening Star of May 
14, 1954] 


ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION 


Without doubt many taxpayers noted with 
interest your story on April 30 about a bill 
in Congress relative to a proposed Antarctic 
expedition to be led by Capt. Finn Ronne of 
the Washington, D. C., area, who led the 
expedition of 1946-48. I, for one, certainly 
believe that “furtherance of the interests of 
the United States in the Antarctic,” to quote 
from a bill itself, may well prove to be the 
outstanding economic step of which the 83d 
Congress will boast in future years, 

It is refreshing to know that progressive 
and constructive plans of this nature are 
before Congress, Especially at a time of some 
pessimism and disappointment about our 
world relationships it is heartening to redi- 
rect our thoughts—to look ahead to new hor- 
izons instead of back toward lost opportuni- 
ties and perhaps costly errors. “Advanc 
the legitimate claims of the United States in 
the territory and resources of the Antarctic 
continent” (again quoting from the bill) 
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means that the authors, Senator Francis 
Case of South Dakota and Representative 
THOR TOLLEFsoN, of Washington, are fore- 
sighted legislators. Taxpayers of this and 
future generations probably will be benefited 
by their courageous thinking as well as by 
that of Senator RALPH FLANDERS, of Vermont, 
who, too, has given positive attention to the 
matter of protecting United States Antarctic 
interests. t 
As a taxpayer I certainly hope that all 
Members of the Congress favor this and other 
American Antarctic expeditions, bases, and 
claims, It is simply a matter of common 
sense. And I hope some day soon to read 
editorial opinion on this question in your 
alert newspaper. 
TAXPAYER E. A. KENDALL. 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of July 22, 1954] 


UNITED STATES AND THE ANTARCTIC 


The Senate Armed Services Committee 
will have a last chance today, at the present 
session of Congress, to start another Ameri- 
can expedition rolling toward the Antarctic. 
Senator Case will bring up his bill to lend 
Government vessels, airplanes, supplies, and 
equipment to the American Antarctic Asso- 
ciation, which proposes to send an expedi- 
tion of 36 men under Capt. Finn Ronne to 
spend a couple of years in the Gould Bay 
aren. The explorers would give their first 
attention to mapping a huge unknown 
region about the size of the United States. 

Captain Ronne is an old hand at Antarctic 
exploration, His father was with Amundsen 
when he discovered the South Pole in 1911, 
and Captain Ronne himself has been a 
member of three expeditions to the frozen 
polar continent. The most recent American 
expedition in 1946-48 was under his leader- 
ship. Obviously Captain Ronne is well qual- 
ified to direct the new venture, and it is 
merely a question of whether Congress wishes 
to support the expedition to the extent of 
lending equipment and authorizing an 
expenditure of $200,000. 

The Antarctic is still a land of mystery, 
but enough is known about it to indicate 
that it may have great value in the future. 
Some coal has been discovered, and a large 
copper deposit with higher grade ore than 
that yielded by the great open-cut mine in 
Utah. Geological exploration is an impor- 
tant part of Captain Ronne's proposal, with 
the hope that new trees of uranium as 
well as other minerals may be found. 

The United States has never taken an 
imperialistic attitude toward the Antarctic. 
In 1948 this country proposed internation- 
alization of the area, but got no favorable 
response from other interested nations. The 
State Department is not now proposing to 
stake out any official claims, but it does 

the need for continuing explora- 
tion by Americans in the frozen continent. 
Great Britain, Australia, France, Norway, 
Chile, and Argentina are occupying Antarctic 
bases and conducting research there. As a 
means of protecting its interests and adding 
to general knowledge about the Antarctic, 
the United States needs to send a compe- 
tent group of explorers there, and Captain 
Ronne has offered a reasonable opportunity 
of doing so, 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
July 26, 1954] 


Back To THE WHITE CONTINENT 


The lure of the White Continent is more 
than Adm. Richard E. Byrd can withstand, 
even though he is now at the age when men 
of more sedentary habits go into retirement. 
Three trips of exploration to Antarctica have 
served only to stimulate his interest in the 
eouth polar regions. After his return from 
the 1947 expedition he made it clear that he 
was determined to go back to the bleak, cold 
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wastes at the bottom of the world. His an- 
nouncement of plans for organizing another 
exploration party has come as no surprise to 
his friends, therefore. 

Admiral Byrd is known to have a senti- 
mental attachment for the south polar land 
of icy ridges, high winds and low tempera- 
tures. But more than the spirit of romantic 
adventure is behind his desires to know more 
about this remote area. He told a Cleveland 
audience that economic and strategic con- 
siderations are involved in his latest plans. 
The Arctic is a pathway for aerial travel— 
or attack—over the top of the world. The 
Antarctic, Admiral Byrd pointed out, 1s 
gateway between the South Atlantic and the 
South Pacific for ships in the event of de- 
struction of the Panama Canal. The nation 
which controls this gateway, he said, will con- 
trol the movement of vital shipping in such 
an emergency. 

Of no less importance to the world, how- 
ever, are the untapped natural resources of 
the vast continent. There was a time when 
such precious minerals as gold and silver 
were foremost in the thoughts of those who 
weighed the economic worth of the Antarctic. 
Coal, iron, and copper also may be in abund- 
ance beneath the thick sheath of ice that 
covers the land. More recently the prospects 
of uranium deposits have been mentioned by 
geclogists in several countries. Admiral 
Byrd mentioned the importance of finding 
new sources of uranium. He indicated a 
search for such strategic materials would be 
conducted. 

The admiral gave no detalls about his new 
expedition, Several years ago he sought Fed- 
eral aid in financing and sponsoring a fourth. 
visit to the South Pole. A pending bill to 
give Federal assistance to another Antartic 
expedition—that of Capt. Finn Ronne—has 
not gotten very far. But, if Admiral Byrd is 
correct in his estimate of the strategic and 
economic potentialities of the weird conti- 
nent which the Star's Tom Henry so vividly 
described in his recent book, the Government 
ought to give an adequate measure of sup- 
port to such new ventures, 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of July 28, 1954] 


ANTARCTIC CLAIMS 


I have come to Washington only recently, 
although I have always lived on the eastern 
seaboard. Since coming here I have heard 
some talk about the possibility of the United 
States claiming land in Antarctica, but I 
have seen nothing whatsoever in newspapers 
(except some letters) until this morning, 
when I noted your editorial. 

Although I am not a student of thé sub- 
ject, as probably your editorial writer is, 
nevertheless, I cannot go along with bim on 
the use of the word “imperialistic,” as he 
seems to use it in implying that if the United 
States did claim land in the Antarctic we 
would be imperialistic. This would not be 
so. A glance at United States history indi- 
cates that we bend over backward in not 
being imperialistic. We have withdrawn 
from Japan, we gave up the Philippines, yol- 
untarlly; sometimes we almost seem to be 
withdrawing from Hawail and Alaska. We 
have been only lukewarm about claiming 
Pacific Islands that we had the opportunity 
to claim. Our history indicates that we 
have not ever been imperialistic and the 
word does not, in my opinion, even enter 
the Antarctic picture. : 

From what I have heard and read, some 
of our early sealers saw the Antarctic Con- 
tinent. Since those old days, Americans have 
done a great deal of exploring down there. 
According to your editorial we would do 
some more. All this, I gather, is on land 
herefore not explored by other countries, 
at least not to the extent it has been ex- 
plored by us. Surely, claiming the land we 
ourselves have explored would bave no taint 
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of imperialism, and this is especially true 
because there are no natives. 
SIDNEY KASMIR, 
WASHINGTON. 
[From the Washington Evening Star of 
August 4, 1954] 


Untrep STATES NEGLECTS ANTARCTIC 


If I can believe what I have read lately and 
what I have heard regarding the lack of 
United States expeditions to the Antarctic, 
it seems to me that there is some very 
strange thinking going on somewhere, If 
the United States has technical know-how, 
if the United States has able seamen, if the 
United States has any wealth at all, then why 
under the sun do we neglect the Antarctic 
while other nations are, and haye been, busy 
there? 

I do not exactly see how other nations 
can afford bases and expeditions down there 
if we cannot. It is very strange. If there 
really is an Antarctic continent, and if we 
really have explored there, then why can 
we not claim land there, look it over for 
resources, etc.? 

Why should men of the caliber of Byrd 
and Ronne have to make any effort at all to 
arrange expeditions? The Federal Govern- 
ment can spend money to entertain visiting 
diplomats, to raise monuments to deceased 
dignitaries, to celebrate past feats of daring 
and accomplishment, such as the Wright 
Brothers’ adventure. Why then cannot the 
Federal Government finance a few Antarctic 
expeditions and bases for the United States, 
even to the tune of several millions? Even 
if the expedition brought back only meager 
knowledge of resources, it would be a worth- 
while project in the sense of proving the 
United States awake. I understand that in- 
tense activity will take place in the field of 
science in both polar regions in 1957—the 
Internationa] Polar Year, Fine. But why 
wait in the matter of United States expedi- 
tions? Are we to remain asleep until 1957? 

SIDNEY Kasum. 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of August 4, 1954] 


UNITED STATES AND THE ANTARCTIC 


Your July 22 editorial on the "United 
States and the Antarctic” brings to the at- 
tention of the public tbe importance of a 
proposed exploring expedition which is most 
important but which I have not seen men- 
tioned in the press previously. 

The United States has good claim to parts 
of the great Antarctic continent by reason 
of our early explorations there, yet our State 
Department in 100 years has not established 
our rights there. Your editorial states that 
the State Department is not now proposing 
to stake out any claim to the areas we have 
discovered. 

Future articles by you might arouse the 
public to what the United States is losing 
by inaction. 

Adm. WM. Rea Furtone, Retired. 

WASHINGTON, 


— 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
August 5, 1954] 
ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION 


I certainly was pleased to see the Star 
carry an editorial about the Antarctic. For 
some time I have taken an interest in the 
matter as it has been presented to various 
members of Congress, but as the press has 
seemingly ignored the question heretofore 
it really was good to see some attention 
paid In your paper. Of course, I have noted 
the writings of Thomas Henry, but he ex- 
presses no editorial opinion pro or con re- 
garding the proposed expeditionary activi- 
ties. You hit the nal on the head when 
you declared that the Government certainly 
should be able to provide adequately for 
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some sort of Antarctic expedition. The 
sooner the better, I say. 
INTERESTED CITIZEN. 


— 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
August 20, 1954] 


ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION 


Since your excellent editorial was printed 
regarding a proposed Antarctic expedition, 
I have heen pleased to note the Senate Armed 
Services Committee adopted a resolution to 
send to President Eisenhower urging that 
“on exnedition be undertaken at the earliest 
possible date, under the direction of the 
President, for the purpore of validating the 
territorial claims of the United States, etc.” 

Surely Chairman SALTONsTALL and mem- 
bers of the committee passing this notable 
resolution may well merit the gratitude of 
their own constituents and of all United 
States citizens. Such example of looking for- 
ward in the interests of the United States 
may mean much in our future. 

It is to be hoped that our President knows 
of the growing grass-roots Interest in Ant- 
arctic matters. As Senator WiLEy recently 
sald on the floor of the Senate, we must 
“not lose sight of the great Antarctic fron- 
tier.” The junior chamber of commerce 
has recently joined the growing number of 
national organizations that have passed res- 
olutions expressing interest in the Antarctic. 
Jaycees in national convention in June at 
Colorado Springs passed a resolution by two- 
thirds majority which stated, in part, that 
they “recomemend that the United States 
Government take immediate and necessary 
steps to continue charting the Antarctic re- 
gions and establish its rightful and just 
claims to all fesis explored by the United 
States of America.” It may well interest 
Star readers to know that Maryland Jaycees 
submitted the resolution in the first place. 

Among other national organizations that 
have passed some such expressions of opin- 
fon are the DAR, SAR, and National So- 
journers. 

E. A. KENDALL, 


[From the National Bulletin, the Military 
Order of the World Wars, for September 
1951] 


OUr STAKE IN THE ANTARCTIC CONTINENT 


We have been anything but attentive to 
our duty to future America in the matter of 
our sovereignty over parts of Antarctica, 
Many arduous days of exploration and dis- 
covery have resulted in claims of land for the 
United States which a timid or neglectful 
Government has failed to declare as ours. 

Long before the World War there was an 
attempt to have an assertion made of our 
sovereignty over certain islands of the South 
Pacific based on early American discovery. 
But nothing was done, so during World War 
TI we had the spectacle of the British claim- 
ing islands on which our Navy and American 
whalers had been the first to lay claim but 
without action by our Government to assert 
our sovereignty. 

On July 13, 1951, Representative TOLLEF- 
son introduced House Joint Resolution 291, 
declaring the right of sovereignty of the 
United States over certain areas of the Ant- 
arctic Continent based on discoveries by 
United States nationals and by expeditions 
carrying the United States flag. 

The resolution has been referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, of the House 
of Representatives. It is hoped that our 
usual timidity will not prevent a declaration 
of sovereignty by our Congress. 

WaLam REA FURLONG. 
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A Tribute to Robert Crosser on Eis 
Departure from Congress 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
farewell to my good friend Bos CROSSER 
awakens in me a deep sense of sorrow 
for in him I have had always an ad- 
viser, a leader, and a friend. 

Nearly always we voted together as 
liberals, as progressives, especially so in 
legislation pertaining to the great rail- 
way brotherhoods and their members 
for whom Bos spoke and carried on even 
before my arrival on the scene in this 
Chamber 22 years ago. He was my 
guide and I voted with him because he 
was railway labor’s outstanding friend, 
and I had confidence in the course he 
outlined. In turn the dean of Ohio's 
congressional delegation consulted and 
voted with me in matters pertaining to 
taxes, social security, and other impor- 
tant measures brought forth by the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

I shall miss him as will so many of 
you. He will never be forgotten because 
of the splendid service he rendered unto 
all the people of this Nation, and par- 
ticularly to Ohio and his own district. 
He will be succeeded by another, but 
never quite replaced, for the CROSSER 
course was always lofty, but not always 
the easiest to follow. 

Good luck Bos, and may God bless and 
keep you always safe and happy. 


\ 
LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec, 133, p. 1937). 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Record, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie ls in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form, 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940), 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at 61.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


CHANGE OP RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Rrconn. 
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A Report to South Dakota From Your 


Senator 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp my report 
to the people of South Dakota regarding 
the achievements of the current session 
of the 83d Congress and its effect on the 
State of South Dakota. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

As we near the end of another session of 
Congress, I want to follow my custom of 
making a report to the people of South 
Dakota concerning some of the achievements 
of special interest to our State which have 
taken place during the current session of 


Congress. 

In a way, this has been an unusual session 
of Congress in that it is only the second 
Republican Congress to sit in Washington 
since 1930 at which time the Republicans 
lost control of Congress to the opposition 
party midway in the administration of 
President Hoover, In addition, this session 
of Congress has been the first Republican 
Congress to serve under a Republican Pres- 
ident for nearly a quarter of acentury. Thus 
a report on its activities and accomplish- 
ments is something of more than normal 
interest to all Americans. 

If I were asked to select a single word to 
characterize the record of this 83d Con- 
gress—this Republican Congress working to- 
gether with President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower—I would select the term active.“ It 
has been one of the most active sessions 
of Congress and one passing more legisla- 
tion of direct benefit to more people than 
any to convene in Washington since the turn 
ol the century. 

Very definitely it has been a “do-some- 
thing” hard working constructive session 
of Congress. Credit for its remarkable rec- 
ord of achievement must go to both Demo- 
cratic and Republican Members of Congress 
since the margin of majority in both Houses 
Was so slender that it took bipartisan sup- 
port by both Democrats and Republicans to 
Pass virtually every item on our agenda of 
achievement, In freely extending these 
Words of commendation to our Democratic 
Colleagues, I do not detract one iota from 
the great credit due President Eisenhower, 
himself, and to Speaker MARTIN of the House 
Of Representatives and to Majority Leader 
Kxowraxp of the United States Senate. In- 
deed. in this great record of achievement 
there is credit enough for all. 

It can honestly be reported to the good 
folks of South Dakota that this 83d Con- 
Gress was in a very true sense “a peoples’ 
Congress." No one segment of our econ- 
Omy, no one section of the country, no 
Ine political party, and no one class or group 
Such as labor, agriculture, industry, small 
business, or the professions was singled out 
tor special treatment or favored considera- 
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tions. Under the leadership of that great 
American whom millions of our citizens call 
“Ike,” this Congress kept its eye on the gen- 
eral welfare of all the people and its record 
clearly demonstrates that its goal was in fact 
“a fair chance for a free people” rather than 
favors for some and penalties for others. 

Of course, the greatest achievement of the 
first 20 months of the Hisenhower adminis- 
tration was one for which Congress cannot 
alone claim credit. I refer, naturelly, to the 
ending of the Korean war and the develop- 
ment of foreign policies which have helped 
bring to all the world the global peace for 
which all of us, regardless of party, have for 
s50 long hoped and prayed. Had President 
Eisenhower done nothing else than to pro- 
vide the needed world leadership to bring 
order out of chaos, to present a firm front 
against Communist aggression, to put an end 
to the blood letting in Korea, and to start 
the welcome homeward trek of American 
boys in uniform from far-flung battle lines to 
their homes on the farms and in the towns 
and cities of America he would go down in 
history as a President of remarkable achieve- 
ment. 

Not since the opening days of World War 
II, have we had actual world peace until the 
ending of the Korean war followed by the 
peace settlement in Indochina brought to 
people everywhere the blessings of peace and 
the prospect for orderly world affairs. While 
the menace of imperialistic, warlike, and ag- 
gressive communism still haunts the world 
the fact that for the first time for a quarter 
of a century it can be reported in August of 
1954 that no armies anywhere are shooting 
and killing the defenders of another coun- 
try is indeed most encouraging evidence of 
the accomplishments of President Eisen- 
hower and Secretary Dulles in world leader- 
ship. The implementation of these foreign 
policies by congressional resolutions, by ap- 
propriations, and by legislative acts ranks 
high among the achievements also of this 
83d Congress. 

Turning to specific accomplishments which 
should be brought to the attention of Ameri- 
cans everywhere, Mr. President, permit me 
now to list in separate sections some of the 
achievements of this Republican 83d Con- 
gress and the Eisenhower administration 
which are of special Interest to the great 
farm State of South Dakota: 

Indicative of the validity of using the 
term “action” as the best word in the Eng- 
lish language to describe the record of the 
83d Congress is the fact for example that on 
four separate fronts this session of Congress 
took action on problems on which earlier 
sessions of Congress have done nothing but 
talk for many, many years. For over 20 years, 
Congresses have talked and Presidents have 
proclaimed about the desirability of building 
the St. Lawrence seaway which ultimately 
will make a salt-water port of Duluth, Minn., 
and greatly reduce transportation rates for 
heavy freight moving in and out of South 
Dakota, However no Congressional action 
ever materialized until this year when with 
Eisenhower's urging from the White House 
and Members of Congress working “on the 
Hill” the legislation authorizing the build- 
ing of the great seaway finally and firmly be- 
came law. 

Likewise with taxes. This session of Con- 
gress passed the first major tax-reform legis- 
lation in 75 years. Others had talked of the 
need of simplifying income-tax returns, of 
giving tax credits to farmers and small-busi- 
ness men on the same basis as have long been 


enjoyed by large industries and corporations, 
and of extending other credits and consider- 
ations to hard pressed taxpayers all along 
the line. Again, the tax reform proposals 
never got beyond the talking stage until the 
83d Congress under the leadership of Secre- 
tary of the Treasury George Humphrey actu- 
ally went to work developing the correctives. 
As a result, taxpayers paying taxes in 1955 
will be both surprised and gratified by the 
many new concessions and reductions ac- 
corded them. In addition, new studies are 
already underway for the purpose of adding 
still more correctives and concessions in the 
next session of Congress. All of this was 
made possible, of course, only because of the 
vigorous economy program of President 
Eisenhower's administration and the sharp 
decreases in Federal expenditures both at 
home and abroad. For example, we already 
have more than 245,000 fewer employees on 
the Federal payroll than when President 
Eisenhower took office. 

Highways are as essential to the growth 
and development of farm and community 
opportunities, today, as railroads were 100 
years ago. Hence, this Congress devoted it- 
self to that problem and as a result the larg- 
est highway building program in American 
history was voted by Congress and signed by 
President Eisenhower. Special emphasis was 
placed on farm-to-market roads as was 
right and proper. In addition, President 
Eisenhower has recently announced advocacy 
of a still larger and more extensive program 
of improving the Nation's highways. As 
every American shares in the increased ŝafe- 
ty and convenience of motoring and the 
availability of roads leading to market, this 
is a national program of direct benefit to 
every American citizen. 


The fourth important action area of the 
83d Congress as contrasted with the talka- 
tive pattern of earlier Congresses was the 
legislation establishing a West Point of the 
air in the form of a new national Academy 
to train young men for flight duty with 
America’s growing Air Force. This has been 
talked about by many Congresses as our na- 
tional defense has come to rely increasingly 
upon aviation and its associated activities. 
Not until President Eisenhower and the Re- 
publican 83d Congress came along, however, 
was action secured. Like West Point and 
Annapolis, this new Nationab Air Academy 
will be something of which all Americans 
can take pride and training in which will 
be something to which many young Ameri- 
cans can confidently aspire. 


AGRICULTURE 


Speaking as a member of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, Mr. President, and as 
a South Dakotan representing one of the 
great agriculture States of the Union, I am 
convinced that agriculture is America’s basic 
industry. The success of farming underlies 
the prosperity of our entire economy. I 
think it is correct to say, As the prosperity 
of agriculture goes, so goes the prosperity 
of our entire Nation.” 

I was personally disappointed that Con- 
gress by a narrow majority adopted a price- 
support range of crop loans running from 
8214 to 90 percent of parity for the 6 basic 
crops in place of the straight-across-the- 
board, 90-percent price-support loans which 
I advocated and which have been in effect 
for some time. I was one of those who 
worked and talked and fought and voted 
for an extension of the 90-percent price. 
support formula. : 
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In fact, it was my yote as a member of 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry which gave us the 8 to 7 majority 
in committee to report out favorably the 
90-percent price-support extension provi- 
sions. I was also a member of the group 
writing the strong committee report favor- 
ing the continuance of 90-percent price sup- 
ports on the basic farm commodities of corn, 
wheat, rice, tobacco, peanuts, and cotton. 
However, on the Senate floor we fell short 
by 5 votes of having sufficient support to 
have our committee bill adopted and those 
favoring a sliding range running from 8214 
to 90 percent of parity defeated us by a nar- 
row margin of votes. 

The final action by Congress was secured 
by bipartisan action by those representing 
areas on the west and east coasts and by 
those representing city constituents. There 
was much crossing of party lines and on both 
the Democratic and Republican side of the 
center alsle were found active proponents 
as well as vigorous opponents of the 90-per- 
cent provisions, As Newsweek reported the 
farm vote, “it cut party lines into ribbons.” 

The determining factor was the area of 
the country from which a Senator or Rep- 
resentative came rather than the political 
party to which he belonged, Actually the 
strongest and most effective opponents of 
our 90-percent price-support position were 
2 Democrats and 1 Republican: Senator 
CLINT. ANDERSON, New Mexico, Democrat; 
Senator Sprssarp HoLLAND, Florida, Demo- 
crat; and Senator GEORGE AIKEN, Vermont, 
Republican. This so-called big three of our 
Senate Agriculture Committee have long led 
the fight for so-called flexible price sup- 


On the other hand, the strongest and 
most effective supporters of the 90 percent 
price support extension were also recruited 
from both political parties. They included 
Senator Maron Youns, of North Dakata, 
Senator Ep THYE, of Minnesota, both Re- 
publicans; and Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
of Minnesota, and Senator ALLEN ELLENDER, 
of Louisiana, both Democrats, All are 
members of our Senate Agricultural Com- 
mittee. In that capacity, I was happy to 
join with the foregoing Senators and others 
of my colleagues in waging the best fight 
we could to support the extension of 90 
percent price supports on our basic farm 
commodities. 

As I stated immediately after the Senate 
vote, a single defeat on a single vote is not 
going to end the battle for farm parity. 
That fight shall and will go on. We are 
already at work planning amendments to 
be introduced in the next session of Con- 
gress to move toward the goal of securing 
for every farmer in America the full parity 
income to which he is entitled. 

While our efforts in this session did not 
Tesult in a total victory neither were they 
marked by total defeat. The Anderson- 
Alken-Holland group had favored sliding 
price supports ranging from 75 percent of 
parity to 90 percent. On the other hand, 
the Young-Thye-Humphrey-Ellender-Mundt 
group had votes enough to defeat that pro- 
posal. Hence, in last-minute strategy those 
opposing the 90 percent price supports ex- 
tension modified their position and moved 
to raise their price support proposal upward 
so that the bottom level would be 8244 
percent rather than 75 percent of parity. 
By this strategy they picked up enough 
additional votes to defeat our straight 90 
percent proposal but the compromise of 
‘course means that price supports on basics 
must be set at 8214 percent or higher and 
that they cannot drop below that halfway 
point between 75 and 90. While we did not 
get all we fought for this will give us the 
highest price supports in peacetime Ameri- 
can history. 
| There 18 another element of real hope 
fos the future of farming in the big Sen- 
ate debate on agriculture and the final 
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action that was taken, Advocates both of 
the sliding scale ranging from 82% to 90 
percent and of the straight 90 percent price 
support extension on the 6 basic commod- 
ities (of which only corn and wheat are 
produced in South Dakota) publicly ex- 
pressed their desire and determination that 
farmers should receive full parity income. 
That means that while the price of any 
single commodity might range below parity 
the prices of other commodities must be 
enough aboye parity so that the whole in- 
come picture of the farmer should attain 
100 percent parity with that of his city 
cousins working in industry or operating 
industrial enterprises. It is encouraging to 
realize that the fight for parity has at least 
been won to the extent that Senators and 
Representatives from all farming sections 
of the country now advocate the desirability 
of developing programs designed to give the 
farm family full parity. 

The dispute and the argument is all about 
methods. Some argue that flexible supports 
for the basics with other programs designed 
to help producers of the nonbasic farm 
products will more quickly give the farmer 
100 percent parity income for his full farm 
operation than will a program of 90 percent 
straight-out price supports for the basic 
commodities. Since this theory is now to 
be gtven an opportunity to test itself in 
actual practice (between the price ranges 
of 8214 to 90 percent), I naturally hope 
that it will work and that as a result farmers 
can start receiving a fair price for a full 
crop without the necessity of curtailing pro- 
duction and of having many acres of their 
farm tract lying idle in each crop year. 
Obviously, even 100 percent price supports 
for wheat, for example, will not provide a 
farmer with full parity income if he Is re- 
quired to leave from 20 to 40 percent of his 
wheat acres lying unproductive every year. 

At best, such a 100-percent price-support 
program would result in a “parity income” 
for that farmer of from only 80 to 60 per- 
sent insofar as his wheat acreage is con- 
cerned. What is needed is a program to pro- 
duce 100 percent parity income from the 
farm—and that will require that all of a 
farmer's acres contribute to his income and 
that all of his products sell at prices which 
will average out at parity. It remains my 
personal conviction, Mr. President, that the 
program of 90 percent price supports which 
I supported is best designated to produce this 
result until we can evolve and legislate some 
better formula for farm prosperity. How- 
ever, if the revised program will do the job. 
I shall be among the first to salute it. If 
it does not do the job, however, I shall re- 
main among those insisting that we replace 
it with a program which will result in our 
farmers receiving the 100 percent parity in- 
come they deserve. As a member of the very 
important Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, I pledge myself to this as- 
signment, The fight for parity will go on 
until its objectives are achieved. 

Quite apart from the big debate over the 
best method to employ to assure our farmers 
of parity income, this 83d Congress has taken 
some very important and noteworthy steps 
to benefit the American farmer, In fact, 
except for the change in the parity-produc- 
ing formula, I would label this Congress one 
of America's best insofar as producing help- 
ful results for our farmers is concerned. 

Let me list here, sir, a few of these help- 
ful steps which this Congress and President 
Eisenhower have taken during the past 20 
months which are certain to make farm- 
ing more attractive and more profitable, 
Of special note are several actions by Con- 
gress enabling the farmer to keep on the 
farm more of the income which he receives 
for his labors and his products. After all, 
stay-on-the-farm income for the farmer is 
all that actually counts. Whenever the tax 
collector or the manufacturer takes from the 
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farmer an undue amount of what he gets 
for his products, he is decreasing the farm- 
er's stay-on-the-farm income and depriving 
him of money he needs to support and edu- 
cate his family. Our farmers are not simply 
interested in handling a lot of money—what 
they want and need is a program of economic 
life which will enable them to keep on the 
farm and in their family bank account the 
money required to prosper and to get ahead. 
This Congress has moved rapidly and far 
in the direction of enabling the Natlon's 
farmers to retain for themselves more of the 
money that they take in. 


Included in the new farm bill, for example, 
are many features of which South Dakota 
farmers generally are certain to approve once 
they learn all the details. Let me list some 
of them here: (1) Wool is an important prod- 
uct in South Dakota—this new bill for the 
first time provides price supports for well up 
to 110 percent of parity in an all-out effort to 
increase American wool production and to 
make woolgrowing attractive and profitable. 
(2) Agricultural surpluses have been placed 
in a setaside category to the tune of $2%4 
billion in surpluses. Henceforth they will 
not be figured in acreage allotments, in parity 
formula, or in determining price supports. 
Instead they are earmarked for use in war 
emergencies, in famine relief, for foreign ald. 
for school-lunch programs, drought relief in 
the United States of America, and for chari- 
table institutions and undertakings. (3) 
South Dakota farmers and others practicing 
summer fallowing will be gratified to learn 
that the new farm bill makes special provi- 
sions for them by providing “bonus acres” 
to be planted to wheat as compared with 
areas where summer fallowing is now regu- 
larly practiced. (4) To further assist small 
farmers next year unclaimed acres will be 
redistributed within the county to farmers 
with the smallest tracts and farming the 
smaller farms. (5) The new farm bill also 
for the first time sets up “commercial wheat 
areas” which will mean great benefits for 
South Dakota wheat producers since it takes 
out of the wheat picture altogether those 
areas of the country raising only small 
patches of wheat for domestic feed purposes. 

As I stated earlier, I did not vote for this 
new farm bill because I am dedicated to the 
extension of 90-percent price supports for 
our ‘basic commodities until such time as I 
am convinced a better farm program is avail- 
able. I shall continue my fight for parity 
for the American farmer in the next Con- 
gress. It is, however, only fair to point out 
that the five factors in the new farm bill 
which I have mentioned above are important 
steps in the direction of developing perma- 
nent farm prosperity and in providing con- 
ditions which will help our farmers achieve 
the full parity which they deserve and re- 
quire. They are indeed five important steps 
in the right direction, and as a member of 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry I voted for all of them in committee 
and, in fact, helped to develop and write 
some of them which are of special importance 
to South Dakota. 

FARMERS RECEIVE OTHER ASSISTS FROM 83D 

CONGRESS 

In addition, our American farmers have 
Teceived still other direct benefits from the 
Eisenhower administration and from this Re- 
publican 83d Congress. As the full program 
of Congress is carefully studied and under- 
stood, it will be realized that a great deal 
has been accomplished in providing our farm- 
ers with that cherished goal of “peace with 
prosperity” and “progress with freedom.” 

In fact, from the standpoint of “stay-on- 
the-farm-income”—and I repeat, that is the 
income which really counts and which actu- 
ally helps the farmer—this Republican 83d 
Congress has granted concessions and estab- 
lished rights for the American farmer which 
he has never before had. Iam mighty happy 
to have been among those supporting these 
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new assists“ which are going to mean so 
much to American agriculture. 
Permit me to list some of these new farm 


benefits at this point: (1) The new tax 


Teduction bill for the first time gives the 
farmers of America the rights and privileges 
to depreciate the farm machinery and equip- 
ment which they buy as the same fast de- 
preciation rate for tax purposes that the 


Democratic Congresses have for the past sev- - 
eral years provided to the large corporations 


producing farm machinery,-equipment, and 
supplies. To farmers purchasing large sup- 
plies of equipment, this can save the average 
farmer many hundreds of dollars and will, 
alone, more than compensate for a few cents 
per bushel less income which peacetime 
prices may bring in as against the higher 
prices always accompanying a bloody war. 
(2) Also, I am the author of an amendment 
which passed the Congress enabling farmers 
to deduct from taxes the cost of replacement 
animals which they must buy to compensate 
for animals which are condemned and must 
be sold because of epedemic animal] diseases. 
(3) The new Republican tax measure con- 
tains another even more important tax con- 
cession for the American farmer. Now for 
the first time when he pays his taxes the 
farmer can deduct the money he has spent 
for soil and water-conservation practices up 
to a full 25 percent of his total farm income. 
Thus many conservation-minded farmers 
will be enabled to engage in soil and water- 
conservation practices who could never afford 
to do so before and hundreds of dollars will 
be used in rebuilding their productive acres 
instead of going to the tax collector. 

Economists predict that the completion of 
the St. Lawrence-seaway will increase the 
price received by South Dakota farmers as 
much as 15 cents per bushel since the low- 
water rate of shipping grain to eastern ter- 
minals is so much cheaper than the high 
costs of railway transportation. This is posi- 
tive, definite farm ald which continues in 
peacetime or war, in good economic times or 
bad. While Democratic Presidents promised 
this for years, they failed to authorize this 
Seaway. President Eisenhower and the Re- 
Publican 83d Congress faithfully kept their 
Promises and now the long-hoped for seaway 
is to become a reality. Already there is talk 
of cheaper freight rates to South Dakota 
farmers as the railroads prepare to meet this 
new form of transportation competition and 
before the year is out we may well begin to 
realize cash dividends from this constructive 
Republican action. 

As every farmer knows, there has been a 
drop in farm prices which began even before 
the end of the Korean war which was 
brought to a halt by President Eisenhower in 
keeping with his campaign promise. For ex- 
ample, from 1951 to 1953—the last 2 years 
of the Truman administration—farm prices 
dropped from 113 percent of parity (their 
Wartime level) to 94 percent of parity, with 
the war still raging in Korea. That was a 
drop in the last 2 years of the Truman ad- 
Ministration of 19 percent. Since that time 
and since President Eisenhower took office, 
Peace has replaced war but the great drop in 
farm prices which had been predicted with 
the coming of peace did not take place. In- 
Stead, farm prices have dropped from the 
94-percent level prevailing in the war- 
ridden months at the end of the Truman 
administration to a range running from 93 
to 88 percent, with an average of 92 percent 
Of parity for the first 2 years of the Eisen- 
hower administration during which time 
Peace has come not only to America but to 
the entire world. 

Thus even in time of peace the sharp slide 
Of farm prices starting in 1951 has been 
Virtually stopped and the price range has 

veled off. Our next job, of course, is to 
Start the trend of farm prices upward again 
but this time we are determined to do it 
Without war. We must not trade our boys 
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for bank accounts. Blood money is not the 
goal of any American farmer. 

For too many years we have been trying 
to build our American economy on borrowed 
money and on bleeding men. President 
Eisenhower is determined to provide peace 
with prosperity; progress with freedom; se- 
curity with solvency. In a short 20 months, 
he is already making great strides toward 
those goals. 

REA AND RTA 


As a member of the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations, I am happy to report that 
the 83d Congress has supplied more money 
for REA loans than was available during the 
past 2 years of the Democratic administra- 
tion. In fact, we have supplied more money 
than the REA co-ops have required and more 
than they have been able to use but I think 
this is wise procedure because we must al- 
ways be ready for emergencies and ready for 
such new developments as atomic power and 
the development of additional transmission 
lines, 

From the standpoint of rural telephone 
improvement, the Republican 83d Congress 
is the unchallenged and unchallengeable 
“champion of them all.” In fact for the 
improvement of rural telephones, the 83d 
Congress has provided more money than all 
other American Congresses combined. As a 
member of the Appropriations Subcommittee 
providing funds for RTA, I, personally, made 
the motion to provide some of these extra 
funds and I take real pride in the fact that 
South and North Dakota now lead the en- 
tire Nation in the rate at which our rural 
telephone service is being improved. All 
those who read this report need do is to talk 
with South Dakota farmers who have applied 
for rural telephone loans to realize what a 
real friend the Republican 83d Congress has 
proved to be to those desiring modernized 
telephone service, 


OTHER DIVIDENDS FROM SOUND, HONEST, LOYAL 
GOVERNMENT 


I must admit that in this report to South 
Dakota I have talked mostly about agricul- 
ture and about governmental measures and 
policies of special interest to farmers. That 
is because South Dakota is the most agri- 
cultural State in the Union and my main 
interest in the Senate is to help produce 
and maintain farm prosperity. That is why 
I prize so highly my position on the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and 
the fact that the subcommittees on which I 
serve as a member of the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations deal mainly with such 
South Dakota matters as river development, 
REA and RTA, soil conservation, reclama- 
tion, Indian affairs, weed eradication, agri- 
cultural research, and similar activities in 
which South Dakotans have a special in- 
terest. 

However, the Eisenhower administration 
and the Republican 83d Congress—this new 
Republican team of which so much has been 
said and written—has a great record of 
achievement in the general field of good 
government, 

Let me list here, in quick summary, some 
of the outstanding accomplishments which 
resulted from the fact that in November 
1952, the American voters put an end to 
Trumanism and placed in the White House 
one of the greatest of our alltime Ameri- 
cans—Dwight D. Eisenhower, who is affec- 
tionately called Ike by millions of his fellow 
citizens. 

1. The terrible war in Korea has been 
ended and in the month of August peace 
was brought to the entire world for the first 
time in 25 years as the Indochina war was 
also brought to a close without the involve- 
ment of America or the loss of a single Amer- 
ican soldier, 

2. Despite the prophets of gloom and de- 
spair, we have moved from war into a 
time economy without suffering from either 
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a recession or a depression. Construction is 
taking place at an alltime high. We have 
the highest employment of any year in our 
peacetime history with more men working 
for more pay than ever before. That makes 
for a good market and helps account for the 
record-breaking consumption of such farm 
products as beef and pork. 

3. Federal spending has been sharply re- 
duced. We already have more than 240,000 
fewer people working on the Federal payroll 
than when Eisenhower took office. Your 
Government is costing you less so you can 
keep more of what you earn to spend on your 
own family and for your own needs. 

4. Taxes have been sharply reduced. Near- 
ly a billion dollars a year have been cut off 
from the so-called excise taxes alone. These 
are the Federal sales taxes which Democratic 
Congresses imposed and which are paid in 
part when you buy a watch or a suitcase or 
a ticket to travel or a ticket to the movies 
and which are paid in part, indirectly, as they 
are “covered in“ on the cost of an automo- 
bile, a suit of clothes, or anything else you 
have to buy. In addition, your income taxes 
were dropped on an average of 10 percent and 
many special exemptions and considerations 
were given the so-called little taxpayer. 
In all, $7,400,000,000 have been saved the 
Nation's taxpayers of which $4,700,000,000 is 
saved to the individual taxpayer. This is the 
first tax reduction bill since the Republican 
80th Congress made a cut in taxes. 

5. Building the St. Lawrence seaway—a 
project which will save every South Dakota 
citizen money as he buys heavy products 
shipped in from the east and which will in- 
crease his income on everything he raises 
and ships east. 

6. Conservation and REA and RTA: These 
vast achievements I have previously men- 
tioned, Mr. President, but the 83d Congress 
has well been called the most conservation- 
minded Congress since the days of Teddy 
Roosevelt. And our record on REA and RTA 
is above all criticism. 

7. Honesty has been restored to Govern- 
ment. Once again public office has become a 
public trust. Perhaps this can be demon- 
strated by the fact the Chamber of Commerce 
in Washington reports that since the inau- 
guration of President Eisenhower, “Sales of 
whisky have fallen off 25 percent and the 
sale of alarm clocks has increased by 35 per- 
cent in the District of Columbia.” 

8. President Eisenhower pledged himself 
to get the Communists out of Government. 
The statistics show that since he took the 
oath of office he has removed from the Fed- 
eral payroll 2,486 security risks which the 
FBI and other security agencies reported 
would jeopardize our security and endanger 
our peace if they remained in office. All 
2,486 of these faithless Americans and Com- 
munist agents were placed in office by either 
the Fair Deal or the New Deal, but, like 

Washington, President Eisenhower 
believes that “only Americans should be 
placed on guard” in public office. 

9. Veterans’ benefits and social security 
benefits have been greatly increased under 
the new administration. Benefits to our 
elderly citizens have been expanded as much 
as $25 per month. 

10. Price and wage controls were ended by 
the 83d Congress so that markets could be 
reopened for our farm products and so that 
workingmen could again have a full and fair 
opportunity to get ahead and to care for 
their families, 

11. Special attention was devoted to the 
highway situation in America, We passed 
the first billion dollar highway improvement 
program in our Nation's history. Much of 
this was earmarked for improvement of 
farm-to-nrarket roads and many millions 
of dollars from this appropriation will be 
utilized in South Dakota. 


12. Benefits for farmers: Except for the 
“no decision" fight fought over price sup- 
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port levels, as I have previously stated, this 
83d Congress has compiled a tremendous 
record of tax concessions, conservation aids, 
and overall farm benefits looking to the per- 
manent prosperity of our American farmers. 
Among other things, more effective steps 
have been taken to keep out competitive 
farm imports than at any time in the past 
20 years. No change was made in the price 
support program for nonbasics and the De- 
partment of Agriculture has announced that 
next year corn will again be supported at 
90 percent. Thus, in South Dakota, only 
wheat has been effected by the new legisla- 
tion and it is reported that wheat will be 
supported at $2.05 per bushel. I insist we 
must find a better support level and pro- 
vide better prices for wheat producers and 
I pledge myself to continue the fight for 
full parity income for the American farmer. 
In the meantime, we can be gratified that 
our farm bloc was able to defeat the effort 
to substitute flexible price supports ranging 
from 75 percent to 90 percent of parity for 
our prevailing farm program. 

13. National defense; In this dangerous 
ern. of Communist aggression and of Rus- 
sian imperialism, it is good to know that 
President Eisenhower has brought a New 
Look to our national defense establishments, 
Our defense is costing us sharply less but 
our defenses against aggression have been 
greatly strengthened. We lead the world in 
jet planes, in electronic defenses, and in 
fighting strength in the alr and on the sea. 
Boys are no longer being drafted from their 
homes to fight in foreign lands and not 


since the days of George Washington has our 


Nation had a leader as able as President 
Eisenhower to protect our peace and to safe- 
guard our national security. Here is a Pres- 
ident who is respected and admired through- 
out the world and if given adequate and 
proper support he is indeed, the world's best 
hope for peace, 

I have listed only 12 of the 54 significant 
achievements of the Elsenhower administra- 
tion and the 83d Congress which is about to 
adjourn. The Eisenhower batting average 
is 0.830 percent—a mighty fine batting aver- 
age unequaled by any big league batter in 
American baseball history. Of the 64 Eisen- 
hower proposals, 54 of them have been en- 
acted into law by this Republican 83d Con- 


As a freshman Member of the Senate, like 
all other freshman Senators, I have had to 
start “at the low end of the totem pole” on 
my committee assignments, through lack of 
the seniority which comes with a second and 
third term in the Senate. However, my years 
of experience in the House of Representatives 
helped me to get committee assignments so 
I now hold envied positions on three very 
important Senate e eee 
tions, Agriculture, and the Republican policy 
committee. I am grateful for these signifi- 
cant assignments and it has been a pleasure 
to work with my older and more experienced 
colleagues, shoulder to shoulder, in advanc- 
ing our legislative record. I am also grate- 
ful for my assignment to the Committee on 
Government Operations, which “rides herd” 
on wasteful spending and stands guard 
against dishonesty and disloyalty in govern- 
ment. As a member of that committee, I 
was able to help push through to successful 
passage the bill to deny to Alger Hiss a Fed- 
eral pension when he is dismissed from the 
Federal penitentiary, where my efforts in the 
House, along with those of now Vice Presi- 
dent Nrxon, helped to place him. 

In Government, there is no substitute for 
experience insofar as service in Congress is 
concerned. I am sure I have made my fair 
share of mistakes in the past, as have we all, 
but I assure you they were mistakes of the 
head and not of the heart. I shall try to 
improve my personal batting average as ex- 
perience gives me additional insight and 
judgment. In conclusion, Mr. President, I 
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congratulate this Congress and President 
Eisenhower on the fact that by working to- 
gether in harness this team has made a record 
of achievement which ranks high among that 
of all American Congresses. Out of the dark 
days and nights of the Korean war, this 
team has brought us into the broad daylight 
of world peace. And it has made the passage 
from war to peace without serious economic 
repercussions and without the customary 
postwar depression. With peace in the world 
and with continuing prosperity at home, we 
can all look forward to an era of increasing 
opportunity for all the people of America. 

When I first ran for Congress I set as my 
goal the determination to help provide “a 
fair chance for a free people” in America. 
Our freedoms remain intact. The spirit of 
liberty and independence which settled this 
continent and made us the leader of the 
modern world still functions in our cherished 
Republic. Toward these goals the 83d Con- 
gress has indeed contributed much. As we 
approach adjournment, we can take satis- 
faction in our work as we rededicate ourselves 
to still greater and more fruitful results in 
the years ahead. 


The Appropriation Bills 


SPEECH 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, stand- 
ing here on this floor, I have witnessed 
the close of 53 sessions of the United 
States Congress. And this is the gloom- 
lest close of any session of the Congress 
I have attended in those 44 years. 

Both at home and abroad, we are con- 
fronted with failure of American poli- 
cies and a consequent menace to Amer- 
ican prosperity and security unprece- 
dented in the history of our Government 
from 1784 down to the present day. 

Abroad our prestige and influence is 
at its lowest ebb. 

Here in the House at the close of the 
fiscal year, we have failed to achieve 
vital assurances given the American 
people when Congress met in January 
of 1953. 

When this Congress convened we had 
unqualified assurance—as announced 
through the press and from the hus- 
tings—by those in a position to speak 
with authority, that this Congress would 
balance the budget; that it would reduce 
the national debt; that it would elimi- 
nate deficit spending; that it would en- 
hance the buying power of the dollar; 
and that it would reduce the cost of 
living. 

President Eisenhower, in his cam- 
paign, had promised to reduce spending 
by 40 percent. Secretary Humphrey 
had assured us that a balanced budget 
was possible by July 1. Chairman 
Taser told the newspapers it would be 
no trouble to wipe out the anticipated 
$2.9 billion deficit, and Budget Director 
Dodge reiterated that there was no qual- 
ification of any kind in the Eisenhower 
administration’s determination to bal- 
ance the budget. 


September 15 


They came in at the opening of the 
session with a long and ambitious list of 
promises of drastic retrenchment. As 
the session proceeded they have had to 
repeatedly revise their schedule and 
back away from their widely advertised 
programs and bring in supplementals to 
replace the cuts. As the Wall Street 
Journal disconsolately inquires, “If the 
1955 deficit exceeded expectations it is 
fair to ask when, if ever, the administra- 
tion proposes to balance the budget.” 

Today Congress is adjourning and the 
Government reports that it had gone 
into the red by $2 billion during the 
month of July—the first month of the 
new fiscal year 1955. 

This deficit resulted from the expend- 
iture of $4,827,000,000 during. the month 
of July as against receipts of $2,828,000,- 
000. 

It is to be noted that this deficit for the 
first month of the fiscal year 1955 was 
higher than the deficit for the first 
month of the fiscal year 1954. 

Congress voted $54.3 billion in new 
money for Federal operations in fiscal 
1955, which is $2.6 billion below the 
budget estimates. 

“There have been some bigger cuts but 
not in recent years,” said Chairman Ta- 
BER. But the 82d Congress is within re- 
cent years and the cut below the budget 
estimates for that year was $10 billion 
after the last conference report was 
signed—and then $8.5 billion after the 
Senate had reopened the appropriation 
for atomic energy. 

Two of the supply bills sent to ‘the 
White House this session actually ap- 
propriated more money than the admin- 
istration asked. And a third reached the 
President in exactly the amount he had 
requested. It has been some time since 
we heard of the meat ax. 

Following the failure of the special 
squad of business experts drawn from 
the financial centers of the Nation in 
the 80th Congress, the system was re- 
vised in the 83d Congress. Instead of 
taking the corporation executives them- 
selves, they mobilized some 29 or more 
first lieutenants from the big-business 
units to knock the billions out of the ad- 
ministration’s budgets. The identities 
of these Sherlocks are a carefully 
guarded secret and there is no way of 
knowing whether they pass on the 
amount of the funds for Federal agencies 
which regulate the business of the in- 
vestigators under the law, or whether 
in some instances—notably REA and 
TVA and so forth—they are recruited 
from interests which hope to take over 
the business of the units which they in- 
vestigate or otherwise promote private 
enterprises in that particular field. Or 
whether farm cooperatives and Federal 
farm agencies are being investigated and 
criticized by men in the grain or packing 
industries whose profits are enhanced by 
low prices for farm products. It is all 
done in the dark and is strictly a, star 
chamber proceeding. 

It is doubtless true, as the chairman 
explains, that these business representa- 
tives are “some of the highest grade peo- 
ple in the country.” But their point of 
view is not necessarily that of the con- 
sumers whom the Federal untilities serve 
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or of the Members of the Congress who 
wrote the laws and established and 
financed the agencies under investiga- 
tion. And as has been seen, they were 
no more successful in balancing the 
budget than their predecessors in the 
&Gth Congress. In the end the effective 
Work of the hearings had to be turned 
out by the staff of the committee. 

In this connection, it is to be noted 
that a local paper editorially referred 
to the passage of the 10 supply bills be- 
fore June 30, the end of the fiscal year, 
as a major achievement and the Presi- 
dent addressed a letter to the chairman 
of the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions felicitating him on this exceptional 
accomplishment. 

Tam always glad to see the House given 
credit where credit is due. But it must 
be confessed that the enactment of the 
supply bills before the end of the 
fiscal year is a Senate achievement. 
When we reported the one-package bill 
in the 81st Congress, it included all bills 
enacted before the June 30 deadline this 
year. The committee reported it out 
March 21 and notwithstanding the ob- 
stacles placed in its way, it passed the 
House May 10—more than a month be- 
fore the last of the same bills passed the 
House this year. The only difference 
was that the Senate, unable to get in 
many increases, as they did this year, de- 
layed consideration of the bill until 
August. Had the Senate acted as 
promptly that year as this year, we would 
have made a record indeed. So, reluc- 
tantly, it must be conceded that the 
credit is due the Senate rather than the 
House. 

Notwithstanding the assurances of 
every congressional and administration 
leader, the budget has not been balanced 
and there is no indication that it can 
be balanced in the remaining 2 years of 
this administration. 

And for every deficit expenditure 
there is a corresponding increase in the 
national debt. This administration was 
swept into office on a platform promising 
on end to deficit spending and a reduc- 
tion in the national debt. The only at- 
tention it has given the subject is to 
continue deficit financing and to in- 
crease the public debt until it was neces- 
Sary to enact a bill raising the statutory 
limit on the debt from $275 billion to 

299 billion. Asa result the purchasing 
power of the dollar has dropped, the 
cost of living has increased, the value of 
government bonds has deteriorated, and 
the United States Government is that 
much further along the road to bank- 
ruptcy. No more deplorable record has 
ever been made in the fiscal history of 
the country. 

On March 18 last, I made some re- 
marks in the House on the measure 
pending at the time to revise the in- 
ternal-revenue laws of the United States, 
& revenue-reducing measure. These re- 
marks appropriately apply here and 1 
Wish to voice them again. I said: 

Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of tax reduc- 
tion, I think there can be no Member of 
the Congress on this floor or on the floor of 
the other body, who has been or is today 
more emphatic and insistent in his ad- 
vocacy of approximate tax reduction. 
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Both political parties, In their platforms, 
and every Member of the House and Senate, 
collectively and individually are committed 
to tax reduction; have pledged themselves 
directly or indirectly, to.their various con- 
stituencies to retrench expenditures, to bal- 
ance the budget, to lower the national debt 
and to reduce taxes, especially to reduce 
taxes. 

Notwithstanding these assurances we have 
not balanced the .budget. We are every day 
consistently spending more than we take in. 
The national debt is growing stendily, and 
we are now asked to ralse the statutory 
ceiling on the debt so that we may increase 
it instead of decreasing it. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of lower taxes, 
not only because we have promised it but 
because it is imperative if we are to avoid 
financial and economic castrophe. 

But for everything under Heaven there is 
an appointed season and an appropriate 
time. 
to laugh. There is a time to mourn and a 
time to dance.” There is a time to levy 
taxes and a time to reduce taxes. 

And this is not the appointed or appro- 
priate time to reduce taxes. 

Never before in the history of the Repub- 
lic, since Hamilton tock office as the first 
Secretary of the Treasury, have our na- 
tional finances been in such desperate 
straits. And the situation grows daily pro- 
gressively worse. 

I daresay a majority of the Members of 
the Congress are on the boards ef directors 
of hometown banks. There are Members of 
the Congress who are serving today on the 
boards of directors of some of the greatest 
banks in the United States. There are many 
more Members who like myself are on the 
boards of varlous small country banks of 
such limited capacity and resources as to re- 
quire minute scrutiny of every application 
for credits and discounts. But there is not 
& Member here serving on the board of any 
bank, large or small, who, if the United 
States were a ation or an individual, 
applying for a loan of $5 or $5 billion, would 
not immediately upon the submission of 
its statement of financial worth, demand 
that the applicant immediately come in and 
start payment on its obligations and 
Promptly and drastically curtail its over- 
drafts of deficit spending. 

And that is what we should do here today. 
We should provide irrevocably—in this bill 
or in the next germane bill enacted—that 
the first $5 billion paid into the Treasury of 
the United States cach fiscal year should be 
applied as a payment on the national debt. 
That should be the minimum, Even at that 
pitiful rate of payment it would require 55 
years to liquidate the debt. It would be the 
year of our Lord 2009 before the last of the 
boncholders were paid in full. And unless 
some steps are taken—and taken soon—the 
bondholders will eventually find themselves 
with these beautifully engraved certificates 
fit only to be used as wallpaper along with 
similar certificates issued by fly-by-night 
gold-mine promoters and duster oll stocks. 

Mr. Chairman, these are times of peace, 
such as we had from the close of the Second 
World War in 1945. Let us look at the record 
of those years. In 1046 we took in $45 mil- 
lion more than we paid out. In 1947 we tock 
in $5 billion more than we paid out. In 1948 
we took in $6 billion more than we paid out. 
In 1950 we took in $450 million more than 
we paid out, and in 1951 we took in over a 
billion dollars more than we paid out. But 
today, with no all-out war, and with the 
highest national income and highest Fed- 
ernl revenues in history we are spending 
vastly more money than we take in. 

Notwithstanding all our pledges to balance 
the budget, we are not balancing the budget 
and there is no prospect that we will balance 
even next year’s budget. At the close of the 
World War in 1945, the national debt stood 
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in round figures at $279 billion. We steadily 
reduced that debt until at the ciose of 1952 
it had dropped to approximately 8267 bil- 
lion, Today they are clamoring to ralse the 
legal debt ceiling of $275 billion. Instead of 
retrenching expenditure and balancing the 
budget and reducing the national debt they 
propose further deficit spending, and an in- 
crease in the national debt, and a correspond- 
ing reduction in the buying power of the 
dollar. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to ask a very 
serious question, and the country is en- 
titled to an honest answer. If, with the 
revenue coming in from all these taxes, we 
can't pay expenses and balance the budget 
and hold the national debt down to where 
it Is now, how can we hope to pny expenses 
and hold down the national debt and keep 
the dollar at its present value, when we 
cancel these taxes, and all this revenue we 
have derived from these taxes stops coming 
in? That is the one question before the 
Congress and the country today. 

And twisting statements of facts will not 
help the situation. It was astonishing to- 
hear on the floor recently—after , repeated 
and complete disproval in former sessions— 
the claim that the 80th Congress balanced 
the budget, Nothing could be further from 
the facts. We went in the red in the Hoover 
administration. We took over the Govern- 
ment in 1933 still in the red. We turned it 
back in 1948 in the black. The budget was 
not balanced by the 80th Congress. If any- 
one has any apprehension of misgivings on 
that score they have but to turn to table 5, 
on page A10, of the budget submitted in 
1948. It is there in black and white. 

But, Mr. Chairman, this is not a simple 
matter of political or partisan issues. It is 
a matter fraught with the most serious oon- 
sequences. We are engaged today in a cold 
war of extermination. It is a battle for sur- 
vival, It ls nonetheless awesome because it 
is an economic war. Because if we lose the 
economic war, we have lost the military war. 
Stalin sat by waiting for us to spend our- 
selves into bankruptcy and then expected 
to take us over without a biow. This bill, 
reducing the national revenues, accelerates 
our rate of speed on the downgrade to the 
very situation for which he was waiting. 

This bill is a bill to reduce national rev- 
enues, a bill to defer indefinitely hope of 
balancing the budget, a bill to increase the 
national debt, a bill to further decrease the 
purchasing power of the dollar, a bill to for- 
Teit the confidence of the investing public. 

Mr. Chairman, let me appeal to sound busi- 
ness commonsense. Let us refuse to spend 
more money than we take in. Let us retain 
sufficient taxes to pny our way. Let us insist 
on the adoption of some orderly method of 
servicing the national debt that will bring 
our bonds back to psr. While we continue 
to negotiate with every form of foreign 
banditry, let us pay our debts and keep our 
powder dry. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri has expired. 


Republican Sociak Security Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. COLE 


IN THE HOUSF OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
the enactment of H. R. 9366, to extend 
and improve the social-security system, 
represents one of the most outstanding 
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achievements of this the 83d Congress. 
It extends vital retirement and survivor- 
ship protection to over 10 million Ameri- 
cans for the first time. Moreover, the 
bill provides substantial increases in 
benefits both for those who are already 
drawing benefits and for those who will 
become entitled to benefits in the future. 

This new legislation is of such im- 
portance to my constituents that I shall 
set out some of its highlights and, at 
my own expense, have reprints made of 
this speech in order to make this in- 
formation available to every family in 
my congressional district. These high- 
lights are as follows: 

I, EXTENSION OF COVERAGE 


First. Farmers: The bill extends 
social-security coverage for the first 
time to self-employed farm owners and 
operators. This means that old-age 
and survivors insurance protection will 
be extended to about 3.6 million farmers, 
their wives, and their children. 

Second. Farm workers: The bill also 
extends coverage to about 2 million 
farmworkers who are not covered today. 
In general, farmworkers who are em- 
ployed regularly by one farmer are 
covered at the present time. The bill 
extends this same protection to those 
farmworkers who earn $100 or more in 
the course of a year from one employer. 

Third. Professional groups: The bill 
extends social-security coverage to ac- 
countants, architects, engineers, and 
morticians. As a result, the only pro- 
fessional groups which will not be 
covered by social security in the future 
are lawyers, doctors, dentists, and other 
medically related professions. 

Fourth. Ministers: The bill covers 
ministers and members of religious 
orders, whether self-employed or em- 
ployees, if they elect individually for 
coverage on the same basis as self- 
employed individuals. It is estimated 
that this amendment will extend cover- 
age to about 260,000 persons. 

Fifth. State and local employees: The 
bill extends coverage to the employees 
of State and local goverments who are 
covered by State and local retirement 
systems—other than policemen and fire- 
men—under voluntary agreements be- 
tween the States and Federal Govern- 
ment, if a majority of the members of 
the system vote in a referendum in favor 
of coverage. There are about 3.5 million 
persons in this group. 

Sixth. Domestic workers: The bill ex- 
tends coverage to domestic workers in 
private homes—and others who perform 
work not in the course of the employer's 
place of business—who are paid $50 in 
cash wages by an employer in a calendar 
quarter, regardless of the 24-day test 
required in the present law. This pro- 
vision will extend coverage to about 
250,000 persons. 

II. INCREASE IN BENEFITS 


First. More than 6.5 million persons 
now on the benefit rolls will have their 
benefits increased as of September 1, 
1954. The average increase for retired 
workers will be about $6 a month, with 
proportionate increases for dependents 
and survivors. The range in primary 
insurance amounts for those now on the 
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rolls will be 830 to $98.50, as compared 
to 825 to $85 under present law. 

Second. Persons who retire or die in 
the future will, in general, have their 
benefits computed by the following new 
formula: 55 percent of the first $110 
of average monthly wage—rather than 
$100 as in present law—plus 20 percent 
of the next $240—rather than 15 per- 
cent of the next $200. Thus, an individ- 
ual's retirement benefit will be as high 
as $108.50 a month, and he and his wife 
together can receive as much as $162.75 
in retirement benefits. 

Third. The minimum monthly benefit 
amount for a retired worker will be $30, 
and the minimum amount payable where 
only one survivor is entitled to benefits 
on the decreased insured person’s earn- 
ings will be $30. 

Fourth. The maximum monthly fam- 
ily benefit of $168.75 wil be increased 
to $200; the provision of existing law 
that total family benefits cannot exceed 
80 percent of the worker's average 
monthly wage will not reduce total 
family benefits below 1½ times the 
insured worker's primary insurance 
amount or $50, whichever is the 
greater. 

Itt. EARNINGS BASE 

The total annual earnings on which 
benefits will be computed and contribu- 
tions paid is raised from $3,600 to $4,200. 


IV. COMPUTATION OF BENEFITS 


The individual will be entitled to drop 
out from the computation of his average 
monthly wage for benefit.purposes up to 
5 years of his lowest earnings. 

V. RETIREMENT TEST 


The earnings limitation will be re- 
moved entirely at age 72—instead of at 
75, as under present law. For benefi- 
ciaries under age 72, the earnings limi- 
tation would be made the same for wage 
earners and self-employed persons. A 
beneficiary can earn as much as $1,200 
in a year from covered work without loss 
of benefits. He will lose a month's bene- 
fit for each unit of $80—or fraction 
thereof—of covered earnings in excess of 
$1,200, but in no case will he lose bene- 
fits for months in which he neither 
earned more than $80 in wages nor ren- 
dered substantial services in self-em- 
ployment. Beneficiaries engaged in 
noncovered work outside the United 
States will have their benefits withheld 
for any month in which they worked on 
7 or more days. 

VI. ELIGIBILITY FOR BENEFITS 


(a) As an alternative to the present 
requirements for fully insured status, an 
individual will be fully insured if all the 
quarters elapsing after 1954 and up to the 
quarter of his death or attainment of age 
65 were quarters of coverage, provided 
he had at least 6 quarters of coverage 
after 1954. 

(b) Benefits will be paid to the sur- 
viving aged widow, widowed mother, 
and children, or.parents of any indi- 
vidual who died after 1939 and prior to 
September 1, 1950, and had at least 6 
quarters of coverage. 

VII. PRESERVATION OF BENEFIT RIGHTS FOR 

DISABLED 

The period during which an individual 

was under an extended total disability 
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will be excluded in determining his. in- 
sured status and the amount of benefits 
payable to him upon retirement or to his 
survivors in the event of hisdeath, Only 
disabilities lasting more than 6 months 
will be taken into account. Determina- 
tions of disabilities generally will be 
made by State vocational rehabilitation 
agencies or other appropriate State 
agencies pursuant to agreements with 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 


VIII. RECOMPUTATION OF BENEFITS FOR WORK 
AFTER ENTITLEMENT 


An individual may have his benefit re- 
computed to take into account additional 
earnings after entitlement if he has 
covered earnings of more than $1,200 in 
a calendar year after 1953 and after the 
year in which his benefit was last com- 
puted. 

IX. CONTRIBUTION RATES 


Employers and employees will continue 
to share equally with the rates on each 
being as follows: 


Rate 
Calendar year: (percent) 
1954-59 2 
1960-64 2% 
1965-69 3 
1970-74 3% 
1975 and. after 4 


The self-employed will pay 1½ times 
the above rates. 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


First. The provisions of the 1952 
amendments, presently scheduled to ex- 
pire on September 30, 1954, with respect 
to temporary increases in Federal pay- 
ments to State for old-age assistance, aid 
to dependent children, aid to the blind, 
and aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled are extended through Septem- 
ber 30, 1956. 

Second. The provisions of the 1950 
amendments for approval of certain 
State plans for aid o the blind which did 
not meet the requirements of clause (8) 
of section 1002 (a) of the Social Security 
Act are extended from June 30, 1955, to 
June 30, 1957, 

Mr. Speaker, these are only the high- 
lights of this legislation and many of my 
constituents will probably have questions 
regarding the way this legislation affects 
them individually. If such is the case, I 
will be delighted to furnish complete in- 
formation, if they will write to me at 403 
Old House Office Building and give me 
the facts in their particular case. 


Question of the Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, what was 
that those experts“ were saying about 
the weakness of Chiang Kai-shek’s For- 
mosa forces? 

*Synonym for Democrats, 
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First Catholic Slovak Union of the United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a speech 
that I delivered before the First Catho- 
lic Slovak Union of the United States at 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


I am happy to be here tonight because 
your organization represents the spirit of 
American patriotism—loyalty to the Re- 
public, Christian service to your fellow man, 
devotion to your religious faith, and faith in 
God. 

The First Catholic Slovak Union has 
gained a place of high honor and prestige 
because its members are joined together in 
good will, brotherhood, tolerance, and mu- 
tual helpfulness. 

It serves America by preaching and prac- 
ticing good citizenship, civic responsibility, 
true allegiance to the ideals of freedom, and 
obedience to the laws of God and man. 

I am proud to join you in this 40th year 
jubilee of the Jednota Home and to offer you 
my warmest and most sincere congratula- 
tions. 

This home stands as a living monument 
to get Christian principles—to do good, to 
brighten the lives of orphan children, and 
to help in their development into upright 
men and women of high moral character. 

No more noble purpose can be served 
than that which guides the footsteps of lit- 
tle children toward a better life. 

May the Supreme Ruler of the Universe 
bless your work and may the Jednota Home 
prosper for greater service in the cause of 
human brotherhood. 

Our Nation is made up of the world’s peo- 
ple. All of us, or our ancestors, came here 
because in this free country we could live in 
liberty, In peace, tolerance, and good will. 

We wanted freedom to worship God in our 
own way. Many sought a haven from per- 
secution and tyranny. All found in the 
New World opportunity to grow and pros- 
per and to build a better life for themselves 
and their children. 

Every race, every religion, and every na- 
tional origin is represented in the great 
melting pot that is America, Here is com- 
bined the ancient traditions and culture of 
the Old World with the youthful vigor of the 
new. 

We take pride in our ancestry, and it is 
proper that we should. but we are all Amer- 
icans first. 

When the vicious forces of aggression twice 
plunged the world into war no barrier of race 
or color, religion, or national origin blocked 
the way to service under the Stars and 
Stripes. 

Men with racial names of half the world 
fought and died as heroes. They covered 
themselves with everlasting fame and glory 
in defense of these United States and the 
2 of freedom that are symbolized by our 

g. 

Your organization may be proud of its out- 
standing contribution to the cause of free- 
dom. Of your total membership one-fourth 
ie: in the Armed Forces during World War 

Six hundred and fifty names of American 
heroes are listed on the honor roll of your 
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members who gave their lives to protect our 
freedom and our flag. 

But the issue between human freedom and 
the forces of enslavement has not been set- 
tled. 

We have learned that there can be no com- 
promise with communism—that strength 18 
the only language that the Kremlin under- 
stands. 

We have learned by bitter experience that 
appeasement is not the way to peace. 

We have learned that weakness is an in- 
vitation to further aggression and a threat 
to the safety and security of our Republic. 

We recognize that the only threat to peace 
and freedom comes from the ambition of 
Soviet imperialists to dominate and enslave 
the world. 

So long as communism conspires behind 
the Iron Curtain for the destruction of all 
human liberty, we are not free from danger. 

So long as a godless, ruthless enemy of 
honor and morality looks upon the United 
States as its final goal for world conquest, 
we must be 

It would be extreme folly, if not a major 
crime, to underestimate the military capa- 
bilities of Red Russia and its satellites. 

Inside the Soviet there is the most vigor- 
ous war-like preparation. The Communists 
have millions of men under arms. They have 
more millions of potential reserves to be 
drawn from the 800 million people under 
their absolute power in Burope and Asia, 
They have the most intense program of mili- 
tary tralning the world has ever known. 

And, remember this, they are not far be- 
hind us in the development of atomic 
weapons and the hydrogen bomb. 

We pray that war may not come, but if it 
does, we know it will strike with lightning 
speed. 

For the first time in our history our civilian 
population, your home and mine, your fam- 
ily and mine, will be targets for direct attack 
with weapons more terrifying than anything 
ever before used in warfare. 

It will be more terrible, more destructive 
of human values, than any other conflict in 
all history. In such a war there will be no 
victory—only death and destruction. All the 
civilization built by man’s genius through 
the centuries will be blasted off the face of 
the earth. 

That is a grim picture. It is not pleasant 
to think about. But you and I know that 
no matter how much we love peace it will 
not be achieved through weakness. 

I place no confidence whatever in the idea 
that we can live at peace with the enemies 
of freedom who. now rule the Soviet. 

We had high hopes when the United Na- 
tions entered into a solemn pact with the 
preservation of peace as its great objective, 
But from the very beginning Russia has done 
eve within its power to defeat the 
purposes of the United Nations. 

Communist Russia has sabotaged every ef- 
fort for peace and will continue to do so. 
Now Communist China seeks a place in the 
United Nations to stand with Moscow in 
opposition to ideals of freedom and human 
dignity. 

The American people are overwhelmingly 
opposed to the admission of Red China to 
the United Nations. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the 
majority of Americans would favor a new 
organization of nations, truly united for 
peace in the world. 

Such an organization should include only 
those nations that are dedicated to the 
principles of honor and justice and the right 
of freemen to govern themselves. 

It would be an organization that looks 
to God as the Supreme Ruler of the universe 
and is obedient to the will of the Almighty. 

Such an organization, standing together, 
would have the moral and military strength 
to free the world from the threat of en- 
slavement under communism, 
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I believe the most effective step to pre- 
vent Communist aggression would be a 
warning that any attempt to violate the 
peace of the world would bring total destruc- 
tion to the heart of Russia with the hydrogen 
bomb. 

I believe that such a warning, backed by 
the combined strength of the free nations 
and the great productive capacity of the 
United States, would put fear in the heart of 
every Communist in the Kremlin. 

It would encourage the millions of 
courageous men and women behind the Iron 
Curtain who despise communism. It would 
brighten their hope that one day they too 
will live in freedom—tree to choose their 
own form of government by their own free 
will. 

The principle of self-determination is an 
integral part of human freedom which the 
Founding Fathers of our Republic declared 
to be a sacred endowment from divine 
providence. 

In the immortal Declaration of Inde- 
pendence they proclaimed that govern- 
ments instituted among men derive their 
Just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned. : > 

If that great principle had been honored, 
civilization. would not now be facing the 
threat of destruction in atomic warfare. 

If the nations of the world could 
and observe that principle it would solve 
many of our problems. The cause of all 
freedom-loving people would be advanced 
if Slovakia and all other nations held cap- 
tive behind the Iron Curtain could gain the 
right to determine their own destiny. 

All men of good will support the aspira- 
tions of the Slovak people for freedom and 
independence. We pray that God in his in- 
finite mercy, May speed the day of their 
liberation. 

We pray that America may never turn 
away from its historic mission—to defend 
liberty, to oppose oppression, to stand against 
injustice, and to support the aspirations of 
all men of good will for a world of peace. 

We hope and pray for the day when all 
nations will lay down their arms and live 
in brotherhood under God. 

But until that day dawns we must be 
prepared to defend the God-given freedom 
that we hold sacred. 

We want a strong America. 

We want an America in which every citi- 
zen is fully conscious of his individual re- 
sponsibility for the preservation of our 
freedom. 

We want an America in which every citi- 
zen will recognize his obligation to take an 
active interest in the affairs of government. 

We want an America with the highest 
moral and spiritual standards to set before 
the world an example of honor, courage, and 
righteousness. 

Standing before you tonight I am proud 
to praise the leaders and members of this 
great organization for their loyal, vigorous, 
and determined dedication to these ob- 
jectives. 

Again, I am happy to congratulate the 
First Catholic Slovak Union on its magnifi- 
cent contribution to the cultural, spiritual, 
and patriotic strength of the United States. 


- 


Asian Pact Reached in Manila Marks 
United States Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF ORIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, nations 
do not reach positions of world leader- 
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ship easily or quickly, The British, un- 
der the direction of a series of brilliant 
Foreign Ministers, seized international 
prestige in the 19th century and retained 
it well into the 20th. Two world wars 
have reduced her influence, but the tra- 
dition of diplomatic skill remains even 
to this day. Our own country has been 
thrust into the role of No. 1 spokesman 
for the free world because of our eco- 
nomic, military, and strategic position. 
But the retention of this rank requires 
active, intelligent direction. 

We have begun to exercise this di- 
rection. Our participation in every con- 
structive program has been marked by 
difficulties and setbacks, to be sure, but 
they were not caused by American er- 
rors. They were prompted by foreign 
fears. In Asia, the SEATO agreement 
marks the first time in world history that 
the millions of people in this undevel- 
oped area have attempted to unite for 
any major purpose. Critics charge that 
the pact does not include still larger 
groups. : 

In Asia, times move slowly, and a 
beginning is difficult to achieve. Noth- 
ing can be gained unless it is started, and 
we are starting. 


The Record of the 83d Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD S. MILLER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of Kansas, Mr. Speak- 
er, as a Member of Congress represent- 
ing the First Congressional District of 
Kansas, I avail myself of the unanimous 
consent of the House to review briefly 
the record of the 83d Congress that has 
completed its last session, and to ex- 
plain what has been my stand upon some 
of the main issues that have come before 
this honorable body. I wish just to state 
that my respect and admiration for the 
Members of this body increase with my 
acquaintance with them, and that I am 
happy to learn that the broad center 
aisle that separates the membership of 
the two parties has little or no signifi- 
cance in the decisions arrived at upon 
most of the questions that arise for de- 
bate and settlement. 

One of the first questions to arise in 
the 83d Congress was included in the 
bill to give to the States of Florida, Loui- 
siana, Texas, and California the interest 
of the Federal Government in the tide- 
lands oil area off the coast of these 
States. The Supreme Court had already 
decided that this was Federal property. 
It was estimated to be worth many bil- 
lions of dollars. I did not see then, and 
I cannot see now, any justification for 
the Federal Government giving to four 
States billions of dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty belonging to all the States. The 
center aisle did not mean a thing in the 
vote upon this issue. It is likely the 
greatest giveaway in the history of the 
world. I am glad that I opposed it, as I 
would do again. I also opposed giving, 
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without consideration, to private power 
interests, the potential power of Niagara 
Fails. There was no talk of mink coats 
or deep freezes in connection with these 
transactions. They would have been 
peanuts when billions were involved. In 
my opinion, the enactment of these 
laws is an entry on the debit side of the 
national ledger and is difficult to explain- 
as anything other than the payment of 
a political debt. 

It is with a feeling of relief that I 
pass to the enactment of legislation 
which was of undoubted benefit to all 
the people. Such was the enactment of 
legislation making possible a beginning 
of joint soil-conservation and flood- 
prevention practices which will, in one 
integrated program, expedite such a 
water-control program as will at the 
same time save our soil, conserve the 
use of water, and largely prevent waste 
and destruction from excessive rainfall 
upon the land. The invention and de- 
velopment of modern earth-moving 
machinery has made such a program 
possible as it never was until within the 
last 20 years. Congress, under the lea- 
dership of able, progressive Members— 
both Democrats and Republicans—has 
wisely harkened to the admonition of 
soil-conservation experts in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and has enacted 
progressive legislation in keeping with 
the times. It is to be regretted that 
some of the agencies in other depart- 
ments of the Government have not yet 
come to understand the great changes 
that have recently come about in mod- 
ern, up-to-date methods of flood con- 
trol and succeeded in having inserted 


into the bill when in the other body 


crippling amendments which will inter- 
fere with effective compliance with the 
wishes of the Members of Congress. In 
time this will be corrected as the new 
program proves its worth as it is bound 
to do. 

Flood prevention and soil conserva- 
tion go hand in hand; in fact soil-con- 
servation measures must precede flood- 
prevention measures. It was with this 
in view that I introduced a bill to make 
expenses incurred in soil-conservation 
practices deductible from farm income 
for income-tax purposes. This bill was 
referred to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, and I appeared before that com- 
mittee to explain its meaning and the 
justice of my stand. The committee 
brought out a tax bill containing all the 
essential provisions of my bill, and they 
are now a part of the law of the land. 
These provisions will greatly encourage 
soil-conservation practices and expedite 
the flood-prevention program depend- 
ing upon them. 

However great the importance of flood- 
prevention measures on the land where 
the rain falls, they are only a part of the 
measures needed in the river basin and 
on the river channel. Nothing can take 
the place of channel improvement, bank 
stabilization, dikes, and proper flow ways. 
They are needed in any case, and it is a 
subversion of justice to attempt to tie 
them in with controversial issues. Any 
comprehensive, sensible water-control 
program must include all these measures. 
They are needed beyond any question, 
and it is a disservice to the public to 
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attempt to tie them in with the contro- 
versial issue of big dams on the river 
channel. It only clouds the issue, creates 
dissension and controversy between seg- 
ments of society that should intelligently 
seek to understand each others problems 
and work them out together. 

There was no more controversial issue 
to arise in the 83d Congress than that of 
the so-called farm program. The entire 
problem revolves upon the question of 
prevention or handling of surplus farm 
commodities arising out of our super- 
abundance of rich agricultural land. The 
problem is as old as the Nation, but prac- 
tically nothing was done about it until 
the early thirties, when the economic 
situation of agriculturalists became un- 
bearable, and led to a general depression. 

The following are excerpts from the 
Recorp of comments I made on the floor 
or a House during debate oñ the farm 

ill: 

I just want to say in conclusion, If we 
ruin the farmer, if we just put him in straits, 
we will all feel it. I do not care whether 
you are a white-collar man, a merchant, a 
manufacturer, a professional man, or who 
you are, you will all feel it up and down 
Main Street. Who was it that came before 
this House saying, “We must do something 
for the farmer” in the lean years of the early 
thirties? It was everybody, for we were all 
in distress. That could happen again. It Is 
because we do not want it to happen, it is 
because we are determined that it shall not 
happen, that we should pass this bill giving 
the American farmer equal consideration 
with other segments of our population. 

Where is the most distress now? Why, it 
is among the manufacturers of farm ma- 
chinery. The workers in that industry are 
nearly all out of a job. Why? Because the 
farmer cannot buy these tractors at the price 
he is getting for his products at the present 
time. I know, because I went through this 
situation. I know what happened to the 
cattlemen a year ago. I had 110 head of 
cattle on feed when I came to Congress, and 
I know I put up about 610,000. I know what 
is happening to the dairymen now. Those 
are things we have to think about. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to say just one more 
word in passing about parity. Parity means 
equality; equality means justice; and 100 
percent of parity is just equal justice. We 
farmers are willing to take off that 10 per- 
cent just as a margin, give it to you, just as 
a bargaining figure. But when you do any- 
thing more than that you are simply asking 
the farmer to take less than is coming to him, 


The Winter Veterans Hospital: Dur- 
ing the past session, legislation that af- 
fected the veterans was of great interest 
to me. I was especially pleased that 
the 83d Congress saw fit to appropriate 
$21,133,000 to construct a new Winter 
Veterans Hospital in Topeka, Kans. 
This was a most needed project, and one 
in which I was most interested. All too 
often we forget the debt the Nation owes 
to its war veterans, to those who made 
it possible for this Nation to exist. I 
supported the measure to increase the 
pension benefits to those with non-serv- 
ice-connected disabilities. After all, the 
wars were not won solely by those who 
were killed and maimed, but equally by 
those who survived. 

On railroad retirement I said for the 
RECORD: 

I rise in support of this bill. I have re- 
ceived from the leaders of the railroad 
brotherhoods nothing but approval of its 
provisions. These facts, coupled with the 
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acditional consideration that the funds in- 
volved in this bill are all contributed by the 
railroad management and the members of 
the railway brotherhoods, together with the 
fact that it is an economically sound ar- 
rangement, make it imperative that this bill 
small be passed. I shall vote for the bill. 


On vocational training I quote for the 
RECORD: 

I would Hke to identify myself with this 
very popular program. I am sure that we 
are not going to have a record vote on it. 
Mr. Chairman, it is with much satisfaction 
that I rise to support this amendment in- 
creasing the Federal appropriation for voca- 
tional training. Now that more and more 
youth of the country are given the opportu- 
nity, even compelled to attend school for a 
longer time than formerly, it is all the more 
important that they be given opportunity 
to learn some of the arts of making a living. 
Formerly, it was the custom that every male 
child should learn a trade and the custom 
of apprenticeship was universal. With the 
arrival of universal education that custom 
has been discontinued, but the basic reason 
for its existence in the past remains with 
us. While the arts and customs of making 
a living have changed, the necessity remains. 
There can be no more important undertak- 
ing on the part of the Federal Government 
than that of sharing with the several States 
the responsibility and expense of contrib- 
uting to the vocational training of the young 
people of the Nation. I shall support the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Virginia to increase the participation of the 
Federal Government in that program. 


On the motion to increase the postal 
rates, this is my record: 

After listening attentively to arguments 
on both sides, I am thoroughly convinced 
that this motion should not pass. The 
postal rate bill provides for an increase on 
firet-class matter from 3 cents to 4 cents on 
weights up to 1 ounce, notwithstanding the 
fact that first-class mail is making a profit 
of more than $100 million per year. It 
provides for only a slight increase in postal 
rates for third- and fourth-class mail; not 
nearly enough to make up for the loss now 
sustained in those categories: Now, is it 
reasonable and just to increase the postal 
charge against the part paying its way for 
the benefit of the section that is not paying 
its way? To do so is to make every man, 
woman, and child, rich and poor alike, pay 
tribute of 1 cent to the users of the third- 
and fourth-class mail every time they drop 
a letter in the mailbox. It is not fair, and 
it is unjust to try to put the Members of 
Congress in a position where they would 
have to vote for this injustice in order to 
support a well-deserved increase in the sal- 
aries of postal employees. 

If we defeat this motion it is likely that 
the petition to bring out the Corbett bill 
before the House will receive the eight ad- 
ditional signatures which it now lacks and 
there may be time to do justice by the postal 
employees without at the same time levying 
unjust tribute upon every man, woman, and 
child in the United States every time they 
buy a postage stamp. 


On social security, I stated for the 
Record on June 1: 

This bill is not perfect. No bill so com- 
prehensive in nature and covering so broad 
a field could be perfect. But it is an im- 
provement over the present law, as it should 
be, and it will be further improved in the 
future sessions of Congress. It has, at their 
own request, brought under coverage mil- 
lions of people not heretofore enjoying the 
benefits of social security. It has increased 
the cost of coverage to make more secure 
those already covered. This is something 
that had to be done in any case, as social 
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security is a business undertaking and must 
be on a business basis. Next to the United 
States Government this is the greatest busi- 
ness in the Nation. It must be actuarily 
sound. It is with great satisfaction that I 
support this bill. 


I made the following remarks when 
efforts were being made to cut appro- 
priations to land-grant colleges: 

Kansas State College is an institution of 
national importance with several thousand 
students from every part of the Nation. 
It seems to me that it is poor business on 
the part of the National Government to seek 
to economize at the expense of our schools. 
I submit the telegram from President Mc- 
Cain to be included in the RECORD. 


The appropriation which had been 
denied was restored. 


On juvenile delinquency, I said for the 
Reccrp in part: 

Mr. Speaker, not only as a father, but as 
a citizen, I am greatly concerned about the 
increasing juvenile delinquency in this 
country. We are all concerned. Every man 
and woman in the Nation with any appre- 
ciation of the higher motivations of human 
beings must be greatly concerned. The 
question arises: What is the cause of this 
increase in delinquency. among the youth of 
our land? Not until we have ascertained 
the cause can we intelligently even consider 
the remedy. 


It is important to notice that this 
problem is acute only in the great cen- 
ters of population where there is little 
or no opportunity for young people to 
find employment. There is no period in 
life wherein there is so much surplus 
energy and exuberance of spirit as in 
that of youth. I am confident that if 
the Government—local, State, and Na- 
tional—will devote half the time and 
effort in finding useful employment for 
the youth of our land that is now spent 
in apprehending and punishing them 
for misdemeanors, there will be no prob- 
lem of delinquency. 


On impacted schools: I supported leg- 
islation making appropriation to alle- 
viate the burden imposed upon certain 
school districts by the influx of Federal 
employees working in defense plants and 
military installations, 


On dairy price supports: No more vex- 
ing problem came before Congress than 
that concerning a support price on dairy 
products. It was plainly a belief among 
Members from the larger cities that but- 
ter is too high. I quote from the RECORD: 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. As I remember, one 
of our colleagues from New York City raised 
the questions of why these farmers should 
not produce this butter at 50 cents a pound. 
I would suggest that if he would get up at 5 
or 6 o'clock in the morning, go out and feed 
those cows and milk them, then churn the 
butter, he would know the reason why. 


On farm subsidies: 

Mr. Mittra of Kansas. From all I have 
heard here today, if I did not know any bet- 
ter, I would think that the farmers of this 
country were the only people being subsi- 
dized. The fact of the matter is that dur- 
ing the last 12 years the American people 
have paid $40 subsidy to other segments of 
this country where they have paid 81 to the 
farmer. 


Liquor advertising bill—I had this to 
say: 

Members of the committee, I belong to a 
fraternal organization that will not accept 
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as a member any person who is in any way 
connected with the manufacture and sale of 
alcoholic liquor. It is a part of the unwritten 
law. As a citizen of the United States, I do 
not wish to have one one-hundred-sixty-mil- 
lionth part in promoting the liquor business, 


I am proud to have been a Member of 
the 83d Congress. I believe that history 
will show that in the main it has been a 
good Congress. Many beneficial laws 
have been enacted. During its sessions I 
voted on each issue upon its merits as I 
saw them without regard to political con- 
siderations. I accepted office acknowl- 
edging no obligation to any party, inter- 
est, or group. 

I have in every case voted my honest 
and considered convictions. This has 
been my conduct in the past, and it is my 
sole aim for the future. 


The Dairy Farmer and Milk Marketing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker a state- 
ment published recently in the Detroit 
News deserves prominence in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorp, and is submitted for 
the purpose-of being imprinted. The 
statement is as follows: 

THE DAIRY FARMER AND MILK MARKETING 


Just what part does the dairy farmer play 
in supplying that always available hottie 
of pure fresh milk, without which our en- 
jJoyment of life would be seriously impaired? 

We all know that milk comes from cows 
but it’s a long way from the cow to the 
tables of the great majority of us. Not too 
long ago, there was a time when most peo- 
ple either owned a cow or obtained milk 
from a neighbor who did. But since the 
turn of the century, our population has been 
centering rapidly in cities until today a dairy 
cow is as remote from most of us as are 
foreign lands. 

But with milk it is not so—milk is a part 
of our daily lives—on milk we depend for 
30 percent of the food consumed—and we 
know that milk is fresh, and pure wherever 
it is obtained in the Detroit area and en- 
virons. 

The marketing of his milk supply is not a 
simple problem for the average farmer. es- 
pecially if he is serving a big city where 
health regulations are strict and the great- 
est of care must be used in producing milk 
of highest quality and purity. 

Of course there is an answer to these 
problems, otherwise, the dependability of 
your milk supply might not be certain as it 
is today. 

That answer comes from dairy farmers 
banding together in a democratic way end 
maintaining an organization to cope with 
their marketing problems after they have 
produced their milk in accordance with all 
of the health provisions laid down by city, 
State, and Federal authorities. 

The vast majority of dairy farmers sup- 
plying the Greater Detroit market depend 
upon their cooperative organization in the 
disposition of their milk from the time it 
is placed on a hauling truck at their milk 
houses until the check for payment is re- 
ceived. The farmers have complete control 
of their association—only actual dairy farm- 
ers have a voice in its management and 
operating policies. 
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The Michigan Milk Producers Association 
is the dairy farmer's own answer to his 
marketing problem—self-help, it could well 
be called, through the medium of working to- 
gether to attain a common goal. 

Briefly here are some of the things Mich- 
igan dairy farmers are doing for themselves 
through collective effort: 

Guaranteeing themselves a market for all 
of the milk they produce. 

Guaranteeing themselves prompt payment 
in full every month for all milk shipped, 
with their own reserve fund for use in emer- 
gencles. 

Operating their own quality control pro- 
gram, constantly seeking to produce higher 
grade products by means of research and 
education. 

Checking both weights and butterfat con- 
tent of milk shipped to insure accurate pay- 
ments for both quantity and quality. 

Operating under a plan of equalized pro- 
duction which levels the supply of milk 
throughout the year and protects consumers 
from shortages during the winter months 
when supply naturally is down. This method 
of production control, known as the “base 
and excess plan“ has worked to the great 
benefit of the consuming public, as well as 
the producers, in the past, and has been 
widely copied throughout the country. It 
‘was adopted by the Michigan Milk Producers 
Association more than 20 years ago. 

Maintaining a highly efficient transporta- 
tion system. 

Operating nine milk receiving depots 
throughout the producing area, which in- 
sures all dealers and distributors an ade- 
quate supply at competitive handling trans- 
portation costs. 

Operating two manufacturing plants to 
process surpluses of milk whenever neces- 
sary. There always is a flush season in milk 
production and without these standby facili- 
ties, large amounts of milk might be lost to 
the farmer members. 

There-are many other self-helps provided 
through this method of cooperation in a non- 
profit association—things which no individ- 
ual farmer could do for himself. But, col- 
lectively, these farmers have solved many 
of their problems, which from the consum- 
ers’ standpoint means orderly marketing at 
lowest possible wholesale cost of the most 
important of all foods—milk and dairy prod- 
ucts. 

Dairy farmers are using every means at 
their command to increase sales and provide 
an outlet for the high production brought 
about largely through the urging of our 
Federal Government. Until such time as 
production and sales are brought more nearly 
into balance, dairy farnrers feel it neces- 
sary to look to the Government for some 
assistance in helping to solve the problem it 
was 50 largely responsible in creating. To 
have a sound total economy, the farmer 
must have prices for his products in keeping 
with labor's wages and the prices of all other 
manufactured commodities. 

PARITY AND FARM PRICES 

Parity means equality. Parity is a word 
often used and almost as often misunder- 
stood. Parity for farm products refers to a 
price to the farmer in keeping with the prices 
he must pay for all other commodities he 
purchases. Guaranteeing the farmer a per- 
centage of parity makes it possible for the 
farmer to remain solvent, provided that per- 
centage is great enough to let him break 
even on the crops he produces. Breaking 
even means survival at about the lowest level. 
It doesn’t include increases in wages, extra 
pay for overtime nor paid vacations. 

As of June 15, farmers were receiving an 
average of 88 percent of parity on all farm 
crops but milk and dairy products brought 
only 82 percent of parity. With city wages 
still climbing, the farmer is getting less and 
less for his labor. 
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Dairy price supports have been severely 
criticized. Out of more than $6 billion in- 
vestment in farm commodities by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation on May 31, 1954, 
only $257 million was in storage butter or a 
drop in the bucket compared to the total. 

Converting industry from a wartime basis 
cost the Government $65 billion. The Goy- 
ernment's investment of about $6 billion in 
farm products compares with a 625 billion 
write-off on the wartime industrial accumu- 
lation. 

Farming is an industry just as Is building 
tanks orj airplanes—increasing production 
rapidly is expensive—getting back from a 
wartime basis also takes time and money— 
the same protection is merited by the 
farmer as was and is being given to all other 
industries—that is democracy. 


Summary of the Work of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a summary 
of the work of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry during the 83d 
Congress. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 

COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY. 

Attached is a list of all bills approved by 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry during the 83d Congress. 

A total of 196 bills, including 160 Senate 
bills and 15 resolutions and 21 House bills 
and joint resolutions, were referred to the 
committee during the 83d Congress. Of 
these, the committee reported 59 and 43 were 
enacted into law. 

The committee considered 47 nominations 
during the Congress, including the Secre- 
tary, Under Secretary, and five Assistant Sec- 
retaries of Agriculture. Nominations to the 
newly created Farm Credit Board were among 
those considered. All nominations were re- 
ported favorably and confirmed. 

During the first session, the committee 
conducted 60 days of hearings and held 23 
executive meetings. During the second ses- 
sion, the committee conducted 40 days of 
hearings and met in executive session 29 
times, making a total of 100 days of hearings 
and 52 executive sessions during the 83d 
Congress. 

In addition to handling specific legisla- 
tion, the committee held a series of hearings 
on foreign trade in agricultural commodities 
during the first session. This laid the 
groundwork for future legislation, since for- 
eign trade in agricultural products and our 
policies with respect to it have a profound 
effect on our domestic agricultural program. 
The testimony has been published in five 
volumes. 

Hearings were held in both sessions on the 
importation of wheat classified as “unfit for 
human consumption.” The hearings brought 
forth testimony showing that small quan- 
tities of Canadian damaged wheat had been 
brought into this country prior to 1950, but 
that during the years 1950, 1951, and 1952 
over 60 million bushels of wheat classified as 
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“wheat unfit for human consumption” had 
been imported into the United States. It 
was made evident that this wheat imported 
during the past 3 years into the United 
States on a tariff loophole displaced the sale 
of good United States wheat, thereby de- 
pressing prices and making our import quota 
limitations Imeffective. As a result of these 
hearings and investigations by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, large importations of 
feed wheat have ceased and normal amounts 
are now being imported for legitimate pur- 
poses. Criminal and civil action has been 
taken against the importers who were con- 
verting such wheat to human use and to 
export under the International Wheat Agree- 
ment. 

LIST OF BILLS ACTED ON BY SENATE COM- 
MITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY, 83D 
CONGRESS 
S. 725: National survey of forest resources 

extended to include Alaska and other terri- 

tories and possessions. Approved August 8, 

1953. (Public Law 224.) 

H. R. 2458 (S. 731): Authorizes the trans- 
fer of certain land at Cherry Point, N.C. Ap- 
proved August 8, 1953. (Public Law 234.) 

H. R. 3107 (S. 894): Provides for the con- 
veyance of certain national forest land in 
Basalt, Colo. Approved August 8, 1953. 
(Public Law 233.) 

S. 1152; Extends for a period of 5 years 
the authority of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to make loans to fur farmers. Ap- 
proved August 13,1953. (Public Law 255.) 

H. R. 3480 (S. 1207): Extends until De- 
cember 31, 1955, the period for which foreign 
agricultural workers may be made available 
for employment in the United States. Ap- 
prived August 8, 1953. (Public Law 237.) 

S. 1276: Amends title I of the Bankhead- 
‘Jones Farm Tenant Act to permit increased 
interest rates and second mortgage loans, 
Approved July 22, 1954. (Public Law 521.) 

S. 1367: Extends the authority of the 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation to ex- 
pand. the crop- insurance program into ad- 
ditional counties. Approved August 13, 1953. 
(Public Law 261.) 

S. 1381: Permits the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to rotate its stocks of commodi- 
tles to prevent deterioration and for other 
reasons. Approved July 29, 1954. (Public 
Law 554.) 

S. 1386: Adds coffee to the list of com- 
modities covered by the Commodity Exchange 
Act. Referred to House Committee on Agri- 
culture February 12, 1954. 

S. 1399: Authorizes sale of certain im- 
provements on forest lands to the Salt River 
Valley Water Users Association at their fair 
appraised value, the proceeds to be used for 
a Forest Service ranger dwelling. Approved 
June 18, 1954. (Public Law 401.) 

S. 1400: Permits the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to release reyersionary rights in and 
to a tract of land located in Wake County, 
N. C. Approved June 21, 1954. (Public Law 
428.) 

H. R. 4353 (S. 1505): Reorganizes the 
Farm Credit Administration to provide in- 
creased farmer participation in management, 
and to make it an independent agency under 
a Federal Farm Credit Board. Approved 
August 6, 1953. (Public Law 202.) 

S. 1577: Authorizes the exchange of town 
Iands for forest lands in Eagle County, Colo. 
Referred to House Committee on Agriculture 
January 25, 1954. 

S. 1679: Consolidates and simplifies agri- 
cultural extension service authorizations. 
Approved June 26, 1953. (Public Law 83.) 

S. 1990: Would provide subpena power for 
investigations (now limited to proceedings) 
under the Commodity Exchange Act, and 
provide for injunctions against violations of 
the act. Referred to House Committee on 
Agriculture February 12, 1954. 
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S. 2055: Provides for the control of scrapie 
and blue tongue in sheep, and incipient or 
potentially serious minor outbreaks of dis- 
eases of animals. Approved August 8, 1953. 
(Public Law 227.) 

H. R. 5451 (S. 2099): Provides for 62-mil- 
lion-acre minimum wheat allotment for 1954 
and for wheat-marketing penalty equal to 45 
percent of the parity price. Approved 
July 14, 1953. (Public Law 117.) 

S. 2112: Provides for the transfer of price- 

support wheat to Pakistan to relieve famine, 
the procceds from the sale of part of such 
wheat in Pakistan being used for benefit of 
people of Pakistan and other programs of 
mutual interest. Approved June 25, 1953. 
(Public Law 77.) 
S. 2163: Authorizes the transfer of cotton- 
field station near Statesville, N. C., to the 
State of North Carolina. Approved August 
13, 1953. (Public Law 265.) 

S. 2249: Authorizes the President to use 
surplus agricultural commodities to assist in 
meeting famine or other urgent relief re- 
quirements of nations and peoples friendly 
to the United States. Approved August 7, 
1953. (Public Law 216.) 

H. R. 6054 (S. 2267): Provides for addi- 
tional emergency assistance to farmers and 
stockmen through economic disaster loans in 
production disaster areas, special livestock 
loans, and feed and seed assistance. Ap- 
proved July 14, 1953. (Public Law 115.) 

S. 2313: Adds wool to the list of commodi- 
ties covered by the Commodity Exchange Act. 
Referred to House Committee on Agriculture 
February 12, 1954. The substance of this 
bill was passed as part of H. R. 9680, the 
Agricultural Act of 1954. 

S. 2367: Authorizes the Department of 
Agriculture to contract for general research 
work. Approved July 28,1954. (Public Law 
545.) 

S. 2404: Authorizes bonding of packers. 
Reported to Senate with an amendment Jan- 
uary 11. 1954. 

S. 2475: (The Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954) provides 
until June 30, 1957, for the sale of surplus 
agricultural commodities for foreign curren- 
cies and for the transfer of surplus agricul- 
tural commodities to friendly nations for 
famine and other relief, and contains vari- 
ous permanent provisions for the use of agri- 
cultural commodities for domestic and for- 
eign relief and for barter for strategic mate- 
rials. Approved July 10, 1954. (Public Law 
480.) 

S. 2548: Provides for improved administra- 
tion of national forest and certain Bank- 
head-Jones Act lands by providing encour- 
agement for range improvement by per- 
mittees, compensation for such improve- 
ments lost through Government action or 
transfer of the permit, regulations govern- 
ing base property standards and transfer of 
permits, procedures for review of depart- 
mental decision, and multiple-use advisory 
boards, Referred to House Committee on 
Agriculture April 8, 1954. 

H. R. 6788 (S. 2549): (The Watershed Pro- 
tection and Flood Prevention Act) provides 
for technical and financial assistance to 
State and local agencies in undertaking 
food-prevention work and agricultural 
phases of water management in watersheds 
and subwatersheds. Approved August 4, 
1954. (Public Law 566.) 

S. 2583: Provides indemnities for persons 
whose swine were destroyed in July 1952 
(prior to the beginning of the Federal-State 
indemnity program), because of infection 
or exposure to vesicular exanthema. Ap- 
proved July 27, 1954. (Public Law 535.) 

H. R. 6665 (S. 2643): Increases the 1954 
national cotton-acreage allotment from 17,- 
910.448 to 21 million acres, plus (1) 315,000 
acres allocated one-half to Arizona, Califor- 
nia, and New Mexico, and one-half to the 
remaining States (with certain exceptions); 
(2) 50,374 acres to provide each State with 
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at least 66 percent of its 1932 acreage; and 
(3) 4,968 acres to give Florida special relief, 
making the total acreage to be allotted 21.— 
379,342 acres, Also provided for distribution 
of the additional acreage allotted, made 
other changes in the cotton-quota law, 
provided increased allotments for types of 
wheat in short supply (durum), and per- 
mitted section 32 operations for Irish pota- 
toes. Approved January 30, 1954. (Public 
Law 290.) 

S. 2714: Increases Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration borrowing authority to $8,500,000,- 
000 (from $6,750,000,000). Approved March 
20, 1954. (Public Law 312.) 

S. 2715: Provides a statutory penalty for 
excess“ peanuts picked or threshed in vio- 
lation of producer’s agreement. Referred to 
House Committee on Agriculture June 8. 
1954. 

S. 2786: Consents to Southeastern Inter- 
state Forest Fire Protection Compact. Ap- 
proved July 27, 1954. (Public Law 536.) 

S. 2011: Provides price support for wool 
and mohair through payments and other 
methods at levels necessary to obtain de- 
sired production. Referred to House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture April 28, 1954. The 
substance of this bill was passed as part of 
H. R. 9680, the Agricultural Act of 1954. 

S. 2087: Provides for transfer of hay and 
pasture seeds by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration to certain agencies administering 
grazing lands. Approved July 26, 1954. 
(Public Law 524.) 

8. 3050; Increases marketing penalty for 
tobacco to 50 percent (from 40 percent) of 
the average market price for the preceding 
marketing year. Approved June 22, 1954. 
(Public Law 425.) 

H. R. 9680 (S. 3052): (The Agricultural 
Act of 1954) provides support at 82}, to 90 
percent of parity for the 1955 crops of the 
basic agricultural commodities, provides an 
incentive support program for wool, and 
makes numerous other changes in the law 
with respect to price support, use of diverted 
acres, disposition of surplus commodities, 
quotas and acreage allotments, marketing 
agreements and orders, soil conservation, and 
agricultural attaches. Approved August 28, 
1954. (Public Law 690.) 

S. 3137: Extends the benefits of the Water 
Facilities Act (previously limited to the arid 
and semiarid areas) to the entire United 
States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands, changes the limitation of 
$100,000 for any one project to a limitation 
of $25,000 on the indebtedness of any indi- 
vidual and $250,000 on the indebtedness of 
any corporation or agency, provides for loans 
for general soil and water conservation 
work, and provides for a program of insured 


-loans in addition to direct loans. Approved 


August 17, 1954, (Public Law 597.) 

S. 3207: Removes the $10 limit on fees for 
registration of commission merchants and 
floor brokers under the Commodity Exchange 
Act. Referred to House Committee on Agri- 
culture June 8, 1954. 

S. 3245: Authorizes until June 30, 1955, up 
to $15 million in emergency loans to farmers 
and stockmen in areas where other credit is 
temporarily not available. Approved August 
31, 1954. (Public Law 727.) 

8.3339: Authorizes the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration to make land bank commis- 
sioner type loans until June 30, 1959. Re- 
ferred to House Committee on Agriculture 
July 19, 1954. 

S. 3487: Permits the central and regional 
banks for cooperatives to issue consolidated 
debentures. Approved August 23, 1954. 
(Public Law 630.) 

8.3601: Authorizes the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to extend certain timber-cutting 
rights of the M. R. Prestridge Lumber Co. for 
5 years. Approved August 31, 1954. (Private 
Law 949.) 

H. R. 9756 (S. 3686): Increases Commodity 
Credit Corporation borrowing authority to 
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$10 billion (from 638.500. 000, %% Approved 
August 31, 1954. (Public Law 754.) 

S. 3697: Authorizes the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to cooperate with Canada and Mexico 
in controlling Inciplent or emergency out- 
breaks in those countries of insect pests or 
plant diseases. Approved August 13, 1954. 
(Public Law 586.) 

S. 3774: Extends the Watershed Protection 
and Flood Prevention Act to Alaska, Hawall. 
and Puerto Rico. Referred to House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture August 16, 1954. 

S. 3900: Prohibits the introduction of cat- 
tle which have been infested with or exposed 
to ticks into the Virgin Islands, except from 
the British Virgin Islands for slaughter; and 
restores the authority of the Secretary of 
Agriculture to prohibit the introduction of 
live poultry into the Virgin Islands to pre- 
vent the spread of disease. Passed Senate 
August 10, 1954. 

Senate Joint Resolution 119: Validates 
conveyance of a 40-acre tract in Okaloosa 
County, Fla. Approved June 18, 1954. 
(Public Law 425.) 

House Joint Resolution 355 (S. J. Res. 121): 
Permits continuation of the Mexican farm 
labor recruitment program in the absence 
of agreement with Mexico. Approved March 
16,1954. (Public Law 309.) 

House Joint Resolution 458 (S. J. Res. 134): 
Authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to 
quitclaim certain retained rights in land to 
the board of education of Irwin County, Ga. 
Approved July 2, 1954. (Public Law 473.) 

H. R. 107: Authorizes the Secretary of 
Agriculture to consent to the transfer of the 
site of the original Fort Buford, N. Dak., to 
the State of North Dakota. Approved June 
18, 1954. (Public Law 409.) 

H. R. 3097: Provides for the transfer of 
certain land in Napa County, Calif., to the 
University of California. Approved June 28, 
1954, (Public Law 430.) 

H. R. 4017: Provides for the conveyance of 
certain land and improvements to the Eng- 
land Special School District, Arkansas. Ap- 
proved August 31, 1954. (Public Law 739.) 

H. R. 4928: Authorizes the Secretary of 
Agriculture to convey certain land to the city 
of Clifton, N. J. Approved July 27, 1954, 
(Public Law 541.) 

H. R. 6263: Authorizes the Secretary of 
Agriculture to convey certain lands to the 
Rotary Club of Ketchikan, Alaska. Approved 
July 26, 1954. (Public Law 525.) 

H. R. 6393: Consents to the south central 
interstate forest fire ion compact, 
Approved August 24, 1954. (Public Law 642.) 

H. R. 6435: Includes onions and coffee in 
the list of commodities covered by the Com- 
modity Exchange Act. Passed Senate with 
amendments June 18, 1954. 


Hon. Lester C. Hunt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a statement pre- 
pared by me regarding the death of 
Senator Lester C. Hunt. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Mr. President, as we come to the close of 
this 2d session of the 83d Congress, I want 
to say that I am saddened by the absence 
here of my good friend and colleague, Lester 
Hunt. 
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He was a distinguished governor of a great 
State before representing that State in the 
Senate of the United States. We served to- 
gether on the Judiciary Committee and we 
served together, during many trying days, 
as members of the Senate Crime Committee. 

Lester Hunt was a devoted servant of the 
people, not only of his own State, but also 
of the United States. We will miss him 
greatly in the years ahead. America has 
suffered a loss in his passing. 


The Late Honorable Paul W. Shafer— 
Funeral Address by the Reverend Dr. 
Carleton B. Miller 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


KON. JESSE P. WOLCOTT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
address made by the Reverend Dr. Carle- 
ton Brooks Miller, pastor of the First 
Congregational -Church of Battle Creek, 
Mich,, at the funeral services of our late 
colleague, Paul W. Shafer: 

In the year that Christ was born, there 
lived a Latin poet by the name of Horace. 
He was at the peak of his career at the be- 
ginning of the Christian era. He wrote that 
immortal classic Odes From Horace from 
which I now quote: 


“I have raised a monument more lasting 
than bronze 

Loftier than the royal peak of pyramids. 
No biting storms can bring it down: 
No impotent north wind 
Nor the unnumbered series of the years, 
Nor the swift course of time, 
I shall not wholly die.” 


Paul W. Shafer has moved on into that 
house appointed for all the living and his 
death is mourned by thousands in this Third 
Congressionai District. 

I thought he was in very normal health, 
though deeply grieved, when we shared with 
him the loss of his wife, Ila, here 6 weeks 
ago. After the service was over, Paul met us 
out here in front of the church and shook 
hands“ and he greeted us in his winning 
friendly way. But, of death and its coming 
no man can tell. 


“Leaves have their time to fall, 
And flowers to wither at the north wind's 
breath, 
And stars to set; but all thou, 
Thou hast, all seasons for thine own, O 
death. 
We know when moons shall wane, 
When summer birds from far shall cross the 
sea, 
When autumn’s hue shall tinge the golden 
grain, 
But who shall teach us when to look for 
thee.” 


And the part in us that does not die is 
our ceeds, our accomplishments, cur achieve- 
ments. 

Let me speak for a moment of Paul W. 
Shafer, the Congressman. Oh. how proud 
we were of his work in the Halls of Con- 
frees. Since his death was known, many 
have paid him full and proper tribute; but 
the greatest tribute to Paul was paid by the 
voters of this district, when, just before 
the coming of his death, they nominated 
him for reelection for the 10th time, And, 
irom the start, when Paul went to Congress, 
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he went with this deep conviction—Con- 
gress is the servant of the people. There 
were other branches of Government that 
had their place, there were other high offices 
that commanded his respect. But, bound up 
soul and heart in Paul Shafer was the faith 
and the conviction of the worth and the 
dignity of the Congress of the United States 
and there he served these terms fearlessly as 
a contender for the time tested experiences 
in government. 

Some of us were privileged to receive his 
weekly letters and we always opened them 
with a good deal of care and concern be- 
cause here was a reliable report to the folks 
back home, We were never in doubt where 
Faul Shafer stood. We knew what he was for 
and he was for the principles and the prac- 
tices that have made us a great people. This 
morning when I came back, his last letter 
lay unopened on the desk and I opened it to 
read it and there he was just as brave and 
fearless as he's always been. How many 
men would dare to come out for the termi- 
nation of diplomatic relations with Russia? 

Will you indulge me in a little fantasy? 
You know they say that kinspirits find one 
another in heaven. Now it is true that kin- 
epirits get together in the world beyond. I 
see Paul's spirit with a little group of men. 
The spirits of those men are the men who 
made up the Boston Tea Party, who dared 
to oppose an unjust tax. I see him talking 
with the spirit of Paul Revere who protested 
the coming of the British and with such 
men as James Otis and Patrick Henry, who 
stood for the fundamentals on which our 
Nation is built and all those who through 
the years have fought for the fundamental 
ideas of a Christinn democracy. 

And if you read your Gospel with care, 
you will find there was one Jesus of Naz- 
areth who was bold to speak out against the 
Scribes, the Pharisees, and the hypocrites 
who gave away their nation to foreigners, 
the Romans, and, in less than one quarter 
of a century after the crucifixion, not one 
stone in the great capital of Jerusalem stood 
upon another. 

No man can wholly die whose life is meas- 
ured in such achievements and such accom- 
plishments. 


“I love the man who dares to face defeat, 
And risks a conflict with heroic heart; 
I love the man who bravely does his part 
Where right and wrong in bloody battle 
meet. 
When bugles blown by cowards sound re- 
treat, 
I love the man who grasps his sword again 
And sets himself to lead his fellow men 
Far forward through the battle's din and 
heat. 
Tor, he who joins the issue on life's field 
Must fully know the hazard of the fray 
And dare to venture ere he hoped to win; 
Must choose the risk and then refuse to 
yield 
Until the sunset lights,shall close the day 
And God's great city let the victor in.“ 


This, Paul W. Shafer, our Congressman. 

Now, may I add a few words about Paul W. 
Shafer, the man. 

To me, he was truly human. Persons had 
meaning for him. Paul was warmhearted 
because some men, when they come to a 
place of power, influence, and honor, some- 
how lose their common touch with the 
people. And there is no part of us that lives 
after we are gone so much as the part of us 
that we have put into other lives in love and 
friendship. The honors that he won will 
fall. Another will sit at his desk—new 
issues and problems will come in future days 
before our Congress. But the manner in 
which he lived and the spirit with which he 
moved with the people is going to survive 
the grave. 

I have just come down from the Straits of 
Mackinac and up there they are building a 
great bridge which is going to span our upper 
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and lower peninsula in this great Common- 
wealth of Michigan, 

You know, bridges are simple. A bridge is 
like a great arm of friendship that connects 
those who are separated. 

Thornton Wilder, who wrote a book some 
time ago, called The Bridge of San Luis Rey, 
ends it with this: 

“There is a land of the living and there is 
a land of the dead and the bridge is love—the 
only survival, the only meaning.” 

And all the time Paul was taking his stand 
on these issues and doing his work as a 
Congressman, he was building a bridge of 
friendship tn the hearts of the people of this 
district. Even though now his physical pres- 
ence is gone and the sound of his voice is 
still, we are going to be able to cross on that 
bridge of friendship in memory and, in that 
way, he will never die. 

Again, will you permit me a personal inci- 
dent? 

You know, I gave Paul his first airplane 
ride. It was back in 1929 and Paul had 
agreed to speak to the Shrine Club over in 
Kalamazoo. One of his dear friends in Battle 
Creek had bought an airplane and I was fly- 
ing it for him. So, the three of us agreed we 
would make the trip by air. Now in 1929, 
fiying was pretty much a pioneering venture. 
Later, you know, Paul flew all around the 
world and he said, “In all that flight, I never 
got the thrill I did that day we went to 
Kalamazoo.” It was a beautiful day. Every- 
thing was functioning just as it should but, 
naturally, I was tense knowing the precious 
cargo I had in that open cockpit up ahead. 
When we had left Kalamazoo and were on 
the way back, I heard a strange sound now 
and then coming above the roar of the motor 
and the whir of the propeller. I could not 
account for it. Naturally, I was worried for 
fear that we might have a forced landing. 
We finally came in all right and I said to 
Paul, “Paul, weren't you afraid?” And he 
said, “No, I wasn't afraid. Why did you 
think I was afraid?” I said, “Well, didn't you 
hear those strange noises as we were coming 
along?” He laughed heartily and said, “Why, 
you know—I was singing.“ 

Now, isn't that a parable for us today? 
Here we are in the midst of life's anxieties 
and fears and the noisy onrush of the days 
and can't you hear above that, Paul's singing 
spirit—singing to us to have courage over 
fear, to have faith in God and our country? 

It was Theodore Roosevelt who said, “I 
pay with my body for the price of my soul.” 
And I think that Paul Shafer, going away 
from us at 61, paid with his body for the 
price of his soul. Well, no man knows his 
appointed time but, when it comes, may we 
go out in a cloud of glory. May we, like 
Paul, be giving our utmost to the highest. 

To quote the words that Robert Browning 
puts on the lips of Pompella in the poem, 
The Ring and the Book: 


“Comraderhip of the steep ascent, 
Comradeship through such souls alone, 
God, stooping, shows siwiicient of His light 
For us, in the dark, to rise by.“ 


And because we have had such intimete 
fellowship with a man like Paul Shafer, that 
comradeship through such a soul as he, God 
will show us the light in the dark to rise by. 

So, whoever we are and wherever we ferve, 
when the dark days come as they will—to 
the world—to the Nation—in our own per- 
sonal lives, through a fellowship and com- 
radcship of the fine, the great, the good, the 
wonderful who have walked with us and 
shared with us the way of life, God's light 
and truth will come to lead us and to guide 
us on our way. 

And so, let us say without regret, and 
without tears to Paul, Hall and farewell.” 
We.shall not find his like again. But re- 
member, death is a transforming experience. 
It has transformed him from the earthly into 
the heavenly, and those of us who say we 
are truly moved and touched by this experi- 
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ence, we will be transformed into instru- 
ments of his spirit or a spirit akin and like 
his own. 


„O. strong soul, by what shore 

Carricst thou now? 

For that force surely has not been left vain! 
Somewhere, surely, afar 

In the sounding labor house vast 

Of being ls practiced that strength, 
Tealous, beneficent, firm!” 


Eternal God and Henvenly Father, Father 
of our spirits and shepherd of our souls, 


humble, gratefully we thank thee fora man 


like Paul Shafer whom we have known and 
had and shared throughout the road of life. 
Father God, open the gates of Thine eternal 
kingdom and receive his spirit unto thyself. 
Give him a blessed reunion with his wife, Ha. 
May they know the joy and the beauty and 
the wonder of spirits reunited and to be 
together eternally. Let every one of us who 
have come here with heavy hearts or gloom 
or grief because of our loss of the parting 
now go out of here with high courage in 
our hearts and a new spirit and a new vision 
and a new strength to do our utmost for 
the best. Let us not be afraid, rather let 
us stand firm for that which is right and 
good and beautiful and true, and give our 
best for it and our most for it, so that what- 
ever time Thou shalt decree that we shall 
come home today, we shall bow down ready 
and willing and worthy and shall have ful- 
filled the mission of our existence here on 
earth. Bless his memory to us, oh God, and 
let the spirit of his Ufe and the warmth of 


— his triendship’go with us all together again. 


Those that we have loved long since and 
lost awhile. And now, may the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ and the love of God, who 
is our Heavenly Father, and the comradeship 
of the Holy Spirit be in our hearts today. 
Go with us, guide us and keep us evermore, 
Amen. 


Atoms for Peace Without Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's famous address to the 
U. N. last December is still having its 
effect throughout the world. When he 
offered to cooperate with the nations of 
the earth in the development of atomic 
energy for peacetime purposes, the world 
applauded. But, as usual, the Russians 
abstained. Now their abstention has 
revealed itself as dissent, 

Despite the negatlve response from 
Moscow, we are going ahend. Along 
with our friends, principally Britain and 
Canada, the process of utilizing atomic 
reactors to develop new power resources 
is going ahead. What this can mean to 
countries like Italy, India, and other 
areas without substantial coal or other 
Powermaking resources, is incalculable. 
If industrialization can be brought to 
these areas, they will become producers 
in their own right of the material ele- 
ments which have made American and 
western civilization the most comfort- 
able in history. 


Simultaneously, our readiness to share 
this atomic resourcefulness in the face of 
the Soviet Union’s refusal to join is an- 
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other demonstration of the empty and 
meaningless protestations of the Com- 
munists for the poor and backward areas 
of the world. 

Uncle Sam does not enjoy the prospect 
of doing it alone in any international 
undertaking, but if we cannot induce 
others to join us for mutual help, we 
can—and will—do what must be done 
ourselves. We are confident that as our 
intentions become clear, others will move 
to our side. 


The Record of the 83d Congress: Too 
Much for the Few, Too Little for the 
Many 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY A. FINE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. FINE. Mr. Speaker, now that the 
83d Congress has concluded its work, it 
is appropriate to assess the record of the 
Republican Party in carrying out the re- 
sponsibilities it sought and received 
from the people of the United States in 
the 1952 elections. 

The Republican Party asked the vot- 
ers to sweep the Democrats out of office 
and to elect the party of the “great cru- 
sade.” This was the crusade“ that was 
to bring us a dynamic new foreign pol- 
icy, strengthened national defense, a 
balanced budget and reduction of the 
national debt, higher prices to the farm- 
er and lower prices to the housewife, 
and even “a new moral climate in Wash- 
ington.” 

It has been nearly 2 years since those 
promises were made. Many people are 
beginning to wonder just when the “cru- 
sade” will get underway—and some of 
the crusaders. are probably grateful that 
the law provides no punishment for ob- 
taining election by false pretenses. 

Those who expected a bold, new for- 
eign policy have been disappointed. The 
only thing noticeably new about Repub- 
lican foreign policy is the disturbing 
practice of making meaningless—and 
sometimes harmful—foreign policy 
statements for the sake of domestic po- 
litical advantage. Too often our actions 
have not been based on the realities of 
the world situation, but on the apparent 
intention of the administration to satisfy 
the extreme rightwing of the Republi- 
can Party. 

The inevitable result has been a seri- 
ous deterioration of our position as a 
world leader, The uneasy truce in Ko- 
rea only freed the Communists to con- 
centrate on Indochina, where millions 
of Vietnamese were surrendered without 
a fight. EDC is apparently dead, leav- 
ing the western alliance shaky and 
disunited. 

All our troubles are not the fault of 
the present administration. Successful 
conduct of our foreign policy would re- 
quire no great ability or effort if we lived 
in a world composed solely of reasonable, 
peace-loving nations. And in a world 
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afflicted by the godless Communist con- 
spiracy, ven devoted and intelligent la- 
bors are often unrewarded by success. 
Every American should recognize that 
it is the Communists—not the Republi- 
cans or Democrats—who are to blame 
for the world crisis. 

It would be unthinkable to accuse the 
Republicans of failing because they are 
soft on communism or to question their 
good intentions. 

But we can justifiably criticize the 
present administration for failing to 
play square with the American people. 
Instead of a realistic, bipartisan ap- 
proach to the serious problems facing us, 
we have had far too many irresponsible 
5 designed for home consump- 

on. 

We can hardly blame our allies for be- 
ing confused, for we have given them 


‘no clear foreign policy to follow. The 


contradictory statements of a multitude 
of self-appointed spokesmen only serve 
to add further confusion. 

It is time to realize that empty slogans 
about massive retaliation and seizing the 
initiative—whatever their value for po- 
litical purposes—do not constitute a for- 
eign policy. No matter how often re- 
peated, they are no substitute for wis- 
dom, consistency, and determination. 

We cannot possibly succeed in this 
battle for survival unless we are strong. 
We have learned through bitter experi- 
ence that the ruthless men in the Krem- 
lin will not be deterred from their plans 
for world domination by any regard for 
morality or justice. The only law they 
recognize is that of superior military 
strength. 

It is tragic that, in the face of this 
clear dependence on strength for sur- 
vival, the Republicans have drastically 
reduced the funds for our defense estab- 
lishment. Next year we will have fewer 
men, fewer ships, and fewer combat di- 
visions to stop the Communists. 

The administration has recognized its 
error in cutting the Air Force $5 billion 
last year—over Democratic opposition. 
They have now provided more funds for 
the Air Force, but they can never replace 
a year’s loss of time and production. 

The record of the Republican Party 
on foreign affairs has not been good. 

In the past, the Republicans tried to 
blame every foreign policy failure— 
either real or fancied—on the party in 
power. Now, however, they tell us our 
troubles are solely the fault of the Com- 
munists. 

The Communists are the motivating 
cause of the present situation—but I am 
afraid their advances have been made 
easier by the inept actions and lack of 
leadership of the present administration. 

But one thing is clear. The Republi- 
ean Party cannot blame its domestic 
shortcomings on the Communists. It 
must stand or fall on its own record, 

Let us take a look at that record. 

About the only really new legislation 
passed by the Republicans is the cuthori- 
zation of the St. Lawrence seaway proj- 
ect. It is true that the administration 
was practically forced to seek action on 
the seaway project because of Canada’s 
announced intention to “go it alone” if 
the United States did not act. It is also 
true that some of the traditional opposi- 
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tion to the seaway changed to support 
because of discovery of tremendous ore 
deposits in Canada, and that the Repub- 
lican seaway bill left out the Federal 
power development that Democrats had 
proposed. Even so, we Democrats are 
willing to mark the St. Lawrence seaway 
legislation up as a real accomplishment. 

But that is just about all the 83d Con- 
gress did in the way of constructive new 
legislation of major importance. The 
83d Congress passed other good legisla- 
tion—but practically all of it simply ex- 
tended or revised existing Democratic 
programs, 

Social security coverage was extended 
and benefits were raised. The Republi- 
cans hardly deserve much credit for this 
action, however—their chief contribu- 
tion was to finally stop opposing the 
program the Democrats had been advo- 
cating for years. 

The reciprocal trade program—Cor- 
dell Hull's enlightened plan for increas- 
ing world trade—was extended for 1 
year. But this was a hollow victory for 
the administration, which refused to 
fight for the 3-year extension recom- 
mended by its own Randall Commission 
when the Democrats ih the Senate tried 
to enact it. 

The legislation continuing established 
Democratic programs was good legisla- 
tion, though it did not go far enough in 
many cases. But it was not a great ac- 
complishment. It was merely reluctant 
acceptance by the Republican leadership 
of the progress they had fought so many 
years to prevent. And we Democrats, 
rejoicing at the long-overdue repentance 
of our Republican friends, gave them 
complete cooperation in enacting this 
legislation. 

It must be admitted that the Republi- 
can Party has carried out some of its 
campaign promises. But, almost with- 
out exception, the pledges it has re- 
deemed have been the public and private 
commitments to big business and special 
interests. 

There is no secret about it. Secretary 
of Defense Wilson expressed the theme 
of the new administration pretty clearly 
when he said What's good for General 
Motors is good for the country.” In the 
eyes of the men who now run our Gov- 
ernment, he was only putting first things 
first. 

It did not take long to start putting the 
“big business first” policy into practice. 

Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey 
started by raising interest rates on Gov- 
ernment bonds. This so-called hard- 
money policy has now been abandoned, 
but it still costs the taxpayers millions of 
dollars a year in higher interest rates to 
large banks and lending agencies. 

Billions of dollars in offshore oil re- 
serves—which belonged to all the people 
of the United States—have been given 
away. 

A $12 billion investment by the tax- 
payers in the development of atomic 
energy is being turned over to private in- 
dustry without adequate provision for 
return of the people's investment. 

The tax-revision bill offers a bonanza 
in special tax favors to corporations and 
their stockholders, while granting little 
or nothing to the small taxpayer. 
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Low-cost public power projects are 
getting a cold shoulder from official 
Washington, while private interests are 
casting greedy eyes on the TVA. 

While special interests have been 
growing fatter at the expense of the tax- 
payer, what has happened to the average 
American? 

Except for those in a few selected 
categories, the small taxpayer has re- 
ceived no reduction in his income tax 
from the Republicans, A Democratic 
attempt to raise personal exemptions for 
every taxpayer by $100 was defeated by a 
solid Republican vote. 

A Republican Congress refused to en- 
act even the minimum public housing 
program proposed by their own Presi- 
dent and passed instead a crippled and 
inadequate measure, designed not to 
provide housing but to save face. 

Instead of a reaiistic approach to the 
problem of making adequate medical 
care available to all at a price they 
can pay, the administration proposed a 
reinsurance plan for the benefit of in- 
surance companies so inadequate that 


_it was overwhelmingly rejected by Con- 


gress. 

An attempt by Democrats to help re- 
lieve the serious unemployment situation 
by increasing unemployment compensa- 
tion benefits was beaten down by the 
Republicans. 

Farm income has declined sharply un- 
der the Republicans, while the price of 
food to the consumer remains near rec- 
ord. levels. And the farmer—who 
thought he had been assured 90 or 100 
percent of parity—has found to his sor- 
row that the administration's solution 
to the problem of declining farm prices 
is to further reduce support levels. 

The administration opposed a 10 per- 
cent increase in disability compensation 
for our disabled war veterans, reluc- 
tantly allowing a 5 percent increase to 
become law. x 

The President vetoed a pay increase 
for Federal employees—admitting that 
it was deserved and needed—because 
Congress had refused to accept an ad- 
ministration edict for an unfair increase 
in first-class postal rates. 

The Republicans failed to balance the 
budget—an understandable situation in 
view of their rush to give away billions 
in national resources. And instead of 
reducing the national debt, they have 
increased it the the point where it was 
necessary to raise the legal limit on its 
size. f 3 
The 83d Congress cannot properly be 
described as a do- nothing Congress 
but some of its actions would have been 
far better left undone. j 

Some Republican campaign promises 
have been carried out—but almost all of 
these have been pledges to a favored few, 
while promises to benefit the majority 
of the people have been forgotten. 

The Republicans sought election with 
the slogan “time for a change”—but the 
few good things they have done have 
consisted mostly of continuing Demo- 
cratic programs they condemned when 
they were in the minority. 

The record of the Republicans is bad 
enough standing alone. It appears even 
worse when compared to the Democratic 
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record during the first 2 years after as- 
suming’ office. 

When the Democratic Party took of- 
fice in 1933 after 12 years of Republican 
rule, our country was in the midst of 
the worst depression in its history—13 
million of our 48 million workers were 
unemployed. Thousands of banks had 
failed. Farm prices were far below the 
cost of production, and our great cities 
were haunted by breadlines. 

Under Democratic leadership, imme- 
diate steps were taken to meet this crisis. 

The National Banking Act was passed, 
insuring bank depositors against loss 
and saving the American banking system 
from complete collapse. . 

The securities and exchange law was 
enacted to protect investors in the stock 
market and to prevent repetition of the 
abuses which had contributed to the de- 
pression, 

The reciprocal trade program was es- 
tablished. 

Steps were taken to help bring farmers 
fair prices and cheap credit through a 
farm price-support program and the 
Farm Credit Act. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority was 
established, bringing, new prosperity to 
an entire region through low cost public 
power. 

Legislation was enacted to help Amer- 
icans own their own homes and to save 
homes with defaulted mortgages. 

All these constructive steps—and 
many others—were taken by a Demo- 
cratic administration and a Democratic 
Congress in less than 2 years. 

Why have the Democrats accom- 
plished so much for the people of Amer- 
ica—and why have the Republicans ac- 
complished so little? 

There's nothing magic about it. The 
answer can be found in the basic prin- 
ciples of the two political parties. 

Republican administrations have con- 
sistently operated our Government on 
the theory that if every possible advan- 
tage is given to big business and the few 
at the top of our economic structure, 
some benefits will then trickle down to 
the rest of us. That may be a good 
theory for the few who get the benefits, 
but for the rest of the people it just 
doesn't work. 

The Democratic Party, on the other 
hand, believes that a prosperous econ- 
omy must be based on the well-being of 
all the people, not on great wealth for 
a few. And by putting that philosophy 
into practice, the Democratic Party es- 
tablished a record of 20 years of lasting 
legislative achievements. Social secur- 
ity, Federal insurance of bank deposits, 
public housing, minimum-wage legisla- 
tion—these and hundreds of other con- 
structive legislative measures stand as 
permanent mouments of our concern for 
the future of America. 

The records of the two parties show 
that the Republicans have consistently 
favored special interests and big business 
at the expense of the people, while the 
Democratic Party has worked to benefit 
all Americans by establishing and main- 
taining a broad base of prosperity. 

The basic differences between the two 
parties were obscured in 1952 by the 20 
years since Hoover and the popularity 
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of a national hero, But in the coming 
elections, the issues are clearly drawn. 
I am confident the people will choose 
wisely. 


Porter on Eisenhower 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OY OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to insert in the Recorp the following 
article by Mr. Philip W. Porter, of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, regarding Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower and his ac- 
complishments: i 
ProcraMm PusHep THrovucH Dersrrre On- 

STACLES—PUNDITS WRONG—GREAT NATURAL 

LEADER 


(By Philip W. Porter) 

Congress has just about folded, and what 
do you know, the entire Eisenhowèr pro- 
gram is on the lawbooks, just about the way 
Ike recommended it in January. Amazing? 
Not at all. 

I won't pretend not to be an “I told you so” 
guy. I enjoy it. (Who doesn’t really?) I 
enjoy calling them right, even more so than 
an umpire. Tm not only pleased at having 
diagnosed this extraordinary man as a big 
winner in 1952, long before most folks were 
conscious of his impact, and more so that as 
President he has performed exactly as I 
thought he would. What's more important, 
I believe the program he has persuaded 
through Congress is good for the country 
and just what we needed in these troubled 
times. 

Months ago, a good many Washington 
journalistic pundits were sobbing crocodile 
tears over their old-fashioneds about poor old 
Ike. He wasn't leading, he wasn't firm 
enough, he was letting crafty Congressmen 
get the best of him, he was listening to bad 
advice, he was too New Dealish for the hard- 
shelled Republicans, he was too conservative 
for the liberals, he was going to come a crop- 
per and get a Democratic House and Senate 
in 1954, 

Well, here it is August, and Ike has proved 
himself in the stretch to be not only a states- 
man who got us out of one Asiatic war, and 
kept us out of another, but a consummately 
ekillful politician who cut taxes, stopped in- 
flation, and raised the social-security take 
Tor old people. 


WHAT CAMPAIGN FODDER? 


Tm darned if I can see what the Democrats 
dre going to use for campaign fodder this 
Tall. except the same old New Deal stuff which 
Tailed in 1952. The law of averages or a 
freak break might still give him a Demo- 
cratic Congress, but the closer we come to 
November, the more I'm inclined to doubt it. 
It wouldn't surprise me a bit that as a result 
of his completed legislative program and his 
stumping in doubtful States, he'd even in- 
Erease the Republican majority in both 
Houses. 

He won all the major legislative battles he 
really wanted to win—he got through his 
Private enterprise atomic-energy bill; he 
Sot flexible farm price supports in a display 
Of doggedness and purpose that was believed 
incredible; he finally got a bill to suit him 
on how to really conk local Communists, in 
Spite of last-minute Democratic maneuvers 
to trap him. And in the most sweeping tax- 
ation reform in several generations, he made 
income taxes more sensible by lboralizing 
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exemptions, cutting out redtape, and giving 
the little guy a break. 

How could the wise birds go so wrong, and 
what has he got that he suddenly came out 
on top, in this most fortunate political po- 
sition? Just exactly what he had all along, 
as a military commander dealing with diffi- 
cult allies, as a campaigner, as a real execu- 
tive. He waits till all the evidence is In, be- 
fore making up his mind. He doesn’t leap 
before he looks; he doesn't panic at bad 
news. He tries to be reasonable, until it's 
obvious that cracking down is the only 
thing that will work. 

‘He timed the pressure on Congress 60 
beautifully that in spite of a razor-thin ma- 
jority in both Houses, in spite of a filibuster, 
in spite of public attention being diverted 
for weeks by the McCarthy-Army hassle, the 
major items on the program came through 
with few important alterations. And he did 
it the hard way, by waiting until the second 
year of his term, just before an important 
election, to press for the program, instead 
of socking it through in the first few months, 
a la Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


NO ORTHODOX POLITICIAN 


Ike has said himself, and he had a lot of 
shortsighted folks around Washington be- 
lieving it, that he's no politician. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. If he 
means he's no orthodox politician, that's 
right. But when it comes to doing the right 
political thing instinctively, he’s the greatest 
natural we've had in public life for many 
years. Whenever he's had difficulty, it came 
from listening too hard to the self-styled 
pros. Whenever he's had t success, it's 
because he did what came “natcherly.” 

Scotty Reston, head of the New York Times 
Washington bureau, and a profoundly accu- 
rate observer, hit the nail on the head neatly 
when he said, “There never has been a period 
in American history when politics were less 
scientific or when the professional politicians 
were more confused.” The voters hop 
around all over the country; they move from 
one party to another. They spot phonies at 
once on TV. Yet, they turn more and more 
to individuals who convey a deep sense of 
personal integrity and faith in himself and 
the people. 

That's Ike all over. That's why most 
people still like Ike, and why he will come 
in future years to be regarded as one of our 
greatest Presidents, 


Congressman Hunter Reports Accom- 
plishments of the People’s Congress, 
the 83d 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. OAKLEY HUNTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF-REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1954 


Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, I wel- 
come this opportunity to submit to my 
colleagues in the Congress and to the 
people of my district a summary of the 
major accomplishments of the 83d Con- 
gress in the first 2 years of the new ad- 
ministration. It is a record of which the 
American people can well be proud, for 
it accomplished more for the average 
citizen than any Congress since the out- 
break of hostilities began World War I. 

PEACE 


As the fighting ended in Korea in the 
first year of the new administration and 
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an exchange of prisoners was secured, 
the Congress faced the gigantic task of 
legislating for an economy changing 
from a period of active hostilities to more 
peacetime production and still engaged 
in a worldwide cold war to contain com- 
munism. We succeeded in beginning 
peaceful reconstruction of war-torn Ko- 
rea and supported President Eisenhower 
in the strengthening of Korean troops 
so that several American divisions of 
men could be brought home. 
TAXES REDUCED 


Tax reductions totaling $7.4 billion an- 
nually have gone into effect. This is the 
biggest tax cut in history. Not only 
have taxes been cut, but the Nation’s 
tax laws have been given their first major 
overhauling since 1890. Countless in- 
equities, harassments, duplications, and 
loopholes have been removed. 

Individual income tax rates were cut 
10 percent. Excise taxes were slashed 
on ladies’ handbags, telephone bills, ath- 
letic equipment, baby oils, cosmetics, and 
numerous other items. The 10 percent 
tax on home washing machines was 
eliminated entirely. 

Other changes include: First, bigger 
medical deductions for 8.5 million peo- 
ple; second, special tax relief for 2.1 
million working mothers; third, tax cuts 
on retirement income for 1.8 million old 
people; fourth, new tax savings for 1.6 
million installment buyers; fifth, bigger 
soil-conservation deductions for 500,000 
farmers; sixth, new rules on dependents 
for 1.3 million parents; seventh, easier 
depreciation rules for 10.2 million tax- 
payers, : 
BUDGET AND APPROPRIATIONS 


Tax savings would not have been pos- 
sible if Congress and the administration 
had not cut the final proposed budget 
of the previous administration for fiscal 
1954 by more than $10 billion. Also, 
under the directives from Congress, the 
administration actually cut fiscal 1954 
spending by more than 66 ½ billion un- 
der the amount spent in fiscal 1953. 
This reduction in spending resulted from 
a constant effort to improve the man- 
agement of Government activities and 
to find better and less expensive ways 
of doing the things which must be done 
by the Federal Government. For ex- 
ample, a quarter of a million unnecessary 
Federal jobs have been eliminated, and 
there are 7,055 fewer Government auto- 
mobiles in service today. Since January 
1953, the General Services Administra- 
tion, the Government’s housekeeping 
and supply agency, has saved $150 mil- 
lion. Small savings bring big results. 

COST OF LIVING STABILIZED 


The value of the dollar has varied only 
one-half cent in the past 18 months, 
This contrasts with the 6-percen* annual 
increase in living costs under the previ- 
ous administration. The tragic loss of 
the purchasing power of the dollar—50 
percent between 1939 and 1952—has becn 
stayed. This stabilization was accom- 
plished while ending Government con- 
trol on wages, prices, and rent. 


DEFENSE 


By departmental reorganization bete 
ter management and a thorough over- 
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haul of the entire national defense pro- 
gram, the administration has built a 
highly flexible Army, Navy, and Air 
Force capable of handling anything short 
of major international war requiring all- 
out mobilization. Should an all-out war 
occur, this program can be readily and 
rapidly enlarged. Compared to previous 
years, the administration has achieved 
greater actual defense power at lower 
cost and with substantial savings to tax- 
payers. 
COMMUNISM 

A hard-hitting attack was launched 
on domestic Communists, pinks, and 
other security risks. During the first 
year of the administration 2,486 Govern- 
ment employees were separated for secu- 
rity reasons. This programa was based 
on the principle that working for the 
Government is a high privilege—not a 
right. 

Congress has tightened and strength- 
ened the Nation's antisubversive laws. 
New legislative weapons include: First, 
S. 3076, which outlaws the Communist 
Party; second, S. 16, which makes pos- 
sible the granting of immunity to wit- 
nesses testifying before congressional 
committees—under this measure sub- 
versives will no longer find an easy ref- 
uge in the fifth amendment; third, 
H. R. 7486, which imposes heavier penal- 
ties for concealing persons from arrest; 
fourth, H. R. 8658, which imposes heavier 
penalties on bail jumpers; fifth, H. R. 
9909, known as the Alger Hiss bill. This 
measure denies a Government pension or 
retirement benefits to any Government 
employee convicted of felony. Another 
measure requires that all printing presses 
owned and controlled by Communists 
must be registered with the Attorney 
General. 

HOSPITALS AND HEALTH 

The 83d Congress has taken important 
and vigorous steps to promote and pro- 
tect the Nation’s health. One of its first 
acts was to create a new executive De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare with Cabinet rank. 

Legislation has been passed to pro- 
vide Federal aid in the construction of 
public and nonprofit hospitals, diag- 
nostic and treatment centers, rehabilita- 
tion facilities, and nursing homes. Re- 
search into health problems was encour- 
aged through the National Heart In- 
stitute and the National Institute of 
Dental Research. Additional funds have 
been appropriated to expand the State- 
Federal vocational rehabilitation sys- 
tem, which is designed to help disabled 
persons to become economically inde- 
pendent. 

Congress has been working on but has 
not yet taken final action on legislation 
to encourage the establishment of ex- 
pansion of voluntary private health in- 
surance plans—permitting a broadening 
of their coverage in some cases, with in- 
creased protection, or lower rates in 
others. Approximately 92 million Amer- 
icans are already covered by private 
plans, but better protection is needed, 
Particularly against long-term illness. 

> SCHOOLS AND EDUCATION 
Congress has authorized an extension 


of the program of assistance in con- 
struction of schools in crowded defense 
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centers and other areas which have 
grown abnormally because of Federal 
activities. Congress has also granted 
similar assistance for school operating 
expenses. Legislation has been enacted 
to allow greatly expanded use of surplus 
foods in the school-lunch program. 
HOUSING 


The Housing Act of 1954 will raise 
housing standards, help more of our peo- 
ple to acquire homes, assist communi- 
ties in getting rid of slums and in im- 
proving older neighborhoods, and 
strengthen our mortgage credit system. 
“In the future, the new law will also stim- 
ulate the Nation's entire economy, par- 
ticularly the construction industry. 

The new act makes it possible to buy 
both new and existing homes under 
FHA-insured loans with lower downpay- 
ments and more time to pay. 

HIGHWAYS 


A highway bill program second to 
none in history was adopted. This 
sorely needed program will provide 
nearly $2 billion for highway construc- 
tion in fiscal years 1956-57. It will allow 
about $875 million a year to the States— 
an amount approximating the money 
American motorists spend each year in 
Federal gasoline taxes. California will 
get a big share of these funds, so that 
its citizens can drive their cars with 
greater convenience and better safety. 

VETERANS 


The Veterans’ Administration has 
been reorganized along functional lines, 
giving veterans and their dependents 
faster, better service at less overhead 
cost. 

Among the more important specific 
benefits given to veterans was the in- 
creased compensation payments to those 
with service-connected disabilities as 
well as an increase in the monthly pay- 
ments to widows and dependent parents 
of veterans. Non-service-connected 
pensions were also increased. 

The Congress increased by $100 mil- 
lion the revolving fund to finance direct 
Veterans’ Administration loans to war 
veterans unable to finance home and 
farmhouse loans through private lend- 
ing sources. 

Korean war veterans were granted the 
same preferences as World War II vet- 
erans in war housing, in civil-service ap- 
pointment, and in free postal service. 
The time has been extended for Korean 
veterans to initiate training under the 
GI bill of rights. 

To take care of the ever-increasing 
load of hospitalized veterans and to pro- 
vide them with adequate facilities, Con- 
gress this year appropriated funds to 
cover 117,700 operating beds, the highest 
number the VA feels it can use and staff 
properly and a greater number of beds 
than in any other year. 

RAILROAD RETIREMENT 


New legislation enacted by the House 
liberalized the provisions of the railroad 
retirement system by reducing the eligi- 
bility age of widows from 65 to 60, rais- 
ing maximum earnings from $75 to $100, 
increasing maximum creditable compen- 
sation from $300 to $350, and in many 
other ways. In the meantime, the un- 
employment insurance was raised from 
$7 to $8.50 a day. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY 


During the session just ended, Con- 
gress passed legislation establishing a 
record expansion of social security cov- 
erage and payments adding 10 million 
persons to the eligibility rolls and in- 
creasing monthly benefits for 600 mil- 
lion persons already receiving payments. 

One of the most unfair restrictions 
concerned an earning limitation on re- 
tired persons under 75 years of age. 
Many Jost part or most of their benefits 
because they sought work to supplement 
their retirement pay. Now retired work- 
ers can earn up to $1,200 a year without 
loss of benefits. 

The new act also includes the disabil- 
ity freeze provision which guarantees 
that an individual who has no earnings 
for several years because of a disability 
does not suffer any reduction in his re- 
tirement pay thereby. 

UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


Congress strengthened the Federal- 
State system of unemployment compen- 
sation by providing a $200 million re- 
serve out of unemployment tax revenues 
and earmarked these reserve loans to 
States. In the past, unemployment 
compensation did not cover firms with 
less than eight employees. Under legis- 
lation passed this year, all firms em- 
ploying four or more workers will be 
covered by the jobless benefit system. 

TAFT-HARTLEY ACT CHANGES 


The administration proposed and 
many of us worked for more than a 
score of carefully considered changes 
and improvements in the Taft-Hartley 
Act. The legislative action on this was 
not completed primarily due to action 
in the other body but the many weeks 
of work on this matter were not wasted 
as this will be one of the first matters 
before the 84th Congress. 

RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT 


Congress authorized construction of 
183 navigation, flood-control, and beach- 
erosion projects throughout the Nation. 
It also authorized construction of many 
new irrigation, reclamation, and power 
projects. 

Approval of the St. Lawrence seaway 
project settled a congressional issue of 
30 years’ standing. It set up a method 
of cooperation with Canada and opened 
the midcontinent of the United States 
to oceangoing commerce from all regions 
of the United States and from abroad. 
The economic advantage is to the Nation 
as a whole. 

The Atomic Energy Act was modern- 
ized and brought up to date for the first 
time since its original enactment. The 
legislation is designed to speed up the 
development of nuclear energy for peace- 
time use through both public power de- 
velopment which was given preference 
in the bill and through private enter- 
prise development by establishing avail- 
ability of nuclear energy. 

It restored the tidelands to the States, 
keeping the Continental Shelf for the 
Federal Government. 

In my own district, this year marked 
the completion at long last of Pine Flat 
Dam and Reservoir, which will provide 
flood control and irrigation benefits to 
the San Joaquin Valley of California and 
also make possible upstream generation 
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of hydroelectric power. This year also 
saw the appropriation of sufficient funds 
to complete the Merced County stream 
group project, a flood-prevention project 
of great importance to Merced County. 
Approximately $22 million has been ap- 
propriated for the Central Valley proj- 
ect, the major portion of which will be 
used to finance irrigation distribution 
systems and related works. 

There is much yet to be done, however. 
The continued growth in population, in- 
dustry, and agriculture in Merced Coun- 
ty will require further power develop- 
ment, water storage, and flood-control 
work on the Merced River. Irrigation 
and flood-control benefits can be gained 
from building dams on the Chowchilla 
and Fresno Rivers in Madera County. 

In the west side of the valley, the con- 
struction of the San Luis project will 
bring much-needed water to that area. 
The future prosperity and well-being of 
the people of my district are dependent 
upon successful prosecution of these and 
other projects. For that reason, I have 
given them, and shall continue to give 
them, my wholehearted support. The 
work we have accomplished in the 83d 
Congress on these matters should enable 
us to move rapidly on them when Con- 
gress reconvenes in January. 

FOREIGN AID 


Foreign aid has been continued, but at 
a reduced rate. Many changes and 
improvements have been made in han- 
dling the foreign-aid program. Con- 
tinuing its great humanitarian tradi- 
tion, the United States sent food to East 
Germany, wheat to Pakistan, and en- 
tered upon a comprehensive program for 
distributing farm surplus commodities 
for famine and distress relief. 

AGRICULTURE 


In policy and action, the 83d Congress 
and the Eisenhower administration fully 
recognized the importance of farmers 
and farming to the national welfare. 
Month after month of hearings and 
many days of debate hammered out an 
impressive record of accomplishment 
for the benefit of agriculture. This sub- 
ject is so important that I went into it 
at great length in my remarks appear- 
ing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Au- 
gust 17, 1954, which I have advised the 
people of my district are available upon 
request. n 

Thus, without going into detail at this 
time, it is sufficient to say that the revi- 
sion of the agricultural laws of the 
United States perform a distinct serviçe 
to the farmers, the consumers and the 
general economy by bringing more into 
balance the agricultural economy with 
the needs of today. 

Mr. Speaker, in summation there was 
no segment of our people who were for- 
gotten by the 83d Congress. The bene- 
fits to the worker, the businessman, and 
the farmer can best be realized in the 
coming months and years ahead. The 
tools provided by this Congress will en- 
able the United States to use her posi- 
tion of world leadership to forge a 
strong and dynamic world peace and a 
Prosperous economy for her citizens here 
ut home. Certainly, this has been a peo- 
Ple’s Congress. 
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Achievements of the Eisenkower Admin- 
istration and the Republican 83d Con- 
gress a 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
achievements of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration and the Republican 83d Con- 
gress have been highly satisfactory. As 
the session comes to a close it is my de- 
sire to set forth some of the accom- 
plishments for the benefit of the con- 
stituency that I have had the honor 
and privilege of representing. 

Taking an overall view of the situa- 
tion since President Eisenhower was in- 
augurated in January 1953 and the Re- 
publican Congress assumed its duties, the 
accomplishments have been very worth- 
while. It is the general opinion that 
taken all in all it has been a good pro- 
gram and will prove highly acceptable 
and beneficial to the people. 

The task that was assumed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and the Republican 
Congress in January 1953 was no easy 
one. In fact, the conditions that were 
found to exist upon taking over the Gov- 
ernment, after the preceding adminis- 
tration, were far more difficult than ex- 
pected. But with resolute purpose the 
task of cleaning up and improving con- 
ditions was undertaken, 

In order that the people of the First 
Congressional District may fully under- 
stand what has been the accomplish- 
ments of the present administration, it 
is my purpose to first set forth what was 
expected of it and, then, what was done 

y it. 
WHAT WAS EXPECTED OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY? 


The people wanted the Republican 
Party— 

First. To end the war in Korea. 

Second. To restore sound policies con- 
sistent with American ideals and prin- 
ciples of government. 

Third. To end extravagant and waste- 
ful expenditures in government. 

Fourth. To provide relief from the in- 
creasing burden of taxation. 

Fifth. To require loyalty to American 
ideals by all who held offices of public 
trust. 

Sixth. To establish freedom from bu- 
reaucratic contro] and regimentation. 

Seventh. To maintain a strong na- 
tional defense. 

Eighth. To maintain our dignity as a 
nation in foreign affairs and to promote 
peace and security upon honorable terms 
and conditions. 

These were the fundamental demands 
of our people. To meet these demands 
was the responsibility of the Republican 
President and Republican Congress. The 
task was no easy one as the result of the 
limited majorities in both Houses of Con- 
gress; but, nevertheless, the obligation 
existed. i 

Thus, it is appropriate that at this 
time, as the November elections are ap- 
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proaching, to take an account of what 
has been accomplished in view of what 
was desired. In my opinion, it shows a 
record of achievement that justifies con- 
tinued support of President Eisenhower 
and Republican control of both Houses of 
Congress. y 
= KOREA 

Our people had grown weary of war 
and its exacting sacrifices. World War 
II was ended only to be followed by the 
Korean conflict. The sacrifices of our 
best in manhood brought distress to the 
families of America, our national re- 
sources were being depleted, and our bur- 
den of taxes increasing. All of this cre- 
ated an understandable desire for an 
honorable peace. To accomplish this be- 
came the first task of the Republican 
administration. President Eisenhower 
took the leadership and with courage and 
firmness sought an end to the conflict. 
He and the people of the Nation gave 
thanks to God that these efforts proved 
successful. And it is our fervent hope 
and prayer that our Nation will continue 
to be wisely guided through the treacher- 
ous conditions that are all about us, es- 
pecially in the Far East, that we may 
avoid war there and every other place 
where trouble exists. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Under the leadership of President 
Eisenhower-on questions relating to mil- 
itary strategy and the elements neces- 
sary to provide adequate national de- 
fense and security, together with the 
executive ability of Secretary of Defense 
Wilson with respect to production, the 
country now has more defense at less 
cost than at any time in recent years. 
The consequent decrease in appropria- 
tions has helped very materially in re- 
ducing the cost of government, resulting 
in corresponding decrease in the burden 
of taxation. The fact that this has been 
done while providing adequate defense 
in these troublous times has been a most 
outstanding and worthy accomplishment, 

REDUCTION IN COST OF GOVERNMENT 


The record that has been made by the 
Republican administration, since it as- 
sumed office in January 1953, with re- 
spect to the elimination of waste and ex- 
travagance in government, and the re- 
duction of cost of government has been 
most commendable. 

In the two sessions of Congress since 
January 1953, the reduction in the ex- 
penses of government as compared to the 
last administration has totaled approx- 
imately $12 billion. Because of this pol- 
icy of economy the Republican 83d Con- 
gress has been able to enact the largest 
tax-saving program in the history of our 
country. No Congress in history has 
ever adopted a tax-saving program equal 
to that voted by the present Republican 
Congress. For 20 years, with the single 
exception of 2 years during the Republi- 
can 80th Congress, taxes against the 
earnings of our people went upward and 
never downward, The theory of previ- 
ous administrations has been to spend 
and spend and then tax and tax until 
the burden had become unbearable. 
Waste and extravagance went hand in 
hand producing the need for higher and 
higher taxes. The upward trend of 
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ever-increasing taxation has not only 
been stopped, but the trend has been re- 
versed and is now downward instead of 
upward 

Today, I am happy to report, the an- 
nual tax bill for the American people is 
$7,460,000,000 less than it was when the 
Republican administration took up the 
reins of government This is an achieve- 
ment unparalleled in the history of our 
Government 

Personal income taxes are 10 percent 
lower; excise taxes on commodities in 
general use are in most cases 50 percent 
less; our retired schoolteachers, firemen, 
police, working mothers, the disabled 
and handicapped, investors in enter- 
prises that provide jobs for wage earners 
are all benefiting by a reduced taxation 
policy. Furthermore, the extensive re- 
vision of our Internal Revenue Code, 
correcting hundreds of inequities that 
developed in the course of years, brought 
deserving relief to millions of our 
citizens. 

The large share of the tax savings will 
go to individuals as the 52-percent cor- 
poration tax on our larger business 
enterprises has been continued. 
BUREAUCRATIC CONTROL AND REGIMENTATION 

ENDED 

Not only has the burden of taxation 
been decreased, but the irritating effect 
of bureaucratic control has been elimi- 
nated. This has become a thing of the 
past. No longer are we faced with the 
danger of an increasing tendency to 
adopt foreign ideologies that could lead 
to regimentation of a kind not in accord 
with our American principles. No long- 
er are we restrained by controls or in 
fear of regimentation. In_ times of 
peace there is no need nor justification 
for a system of controls or regimenta- 
tion whatsoever. To prevent such, is 
the present and future policy of the Re- 
publican Party. 

INFLATION HAS BEEN STOPPED 


The adverse result of inflation, with 
the consequent reduction of the value 
of the dollar, is something with which 
we are all unfortunately familiar. For 
a decade and more the purchasing value 
of the dollar has been continually de- 
creasing. Such a trend once started is 
not easy to stop. However, we can all 
be thankful that this continual down- 
ward trend has been stopped as a result 
of the policies adopted by this Republi- 
can administration. Te millions of our 
citizens, particularly our older citizens 
living on fixed incomes from pensions, 
annuities, or life savings, as well as vet- 
erans and their dependents, this accom- 
plishment of the Republican Party 
brings to an end the fear of a reduced 
standard of living. A continuation of 
these policies can and will bring further 
advantageous results. 

HOUSING AND HOME OWNERSHIP 


Good housing and living conditions 
make for a stronger America. The need 
for improved living conditions for a vast 
number of our people has been recog- 
nized, and, the present Republican Con- 
gress has provided for the need by a pro- 
gram which will materially meet the 
existing need. 


The program adopted not only makes 
possible the elimination of so-called 
slum areas, but, also make it easier for 
individuals in rural or city areas to con- 
struct and own their own homes. All 
of this is being done within the concept 
of a free enterprise system. The result 
of this legislation will undoubtedly be 
helpful to all who seek better living con- 
ditions and look forward to the day 
when they can own their own home. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


While it is gratifying to realize that 
we have in America the highest standard 
of living in all the world, yet, there is 
need for an ever-increasing system of 
old-age and survivors insurance. The 
Republican Congress has recognized this 
need and has accordingly brought up- 
ward of 10,200,000 more earners under 
the social-security plan. 

This additional coverage includes 
3,600,000 farm operators; 2,100,000 farm- 
workers; 200,000 domestic workers; 3,- 
500,000 State and local employees; 250,- 
000 ministers; 
50,000 fishermen; 100,000 American em- 
ployees of foreign subsidiaries of Ameri- 
can companies; 50,000 in employment 
not in course of trade or business; 100,- 
000 professional self-employed, such as 
accountants, architects, engineers, and 
morticians; and 150,000 Federal em- 
ployees; totaling 10,200,000. Lawyers, 
doctors, and dentists are not included 
but should be. In my opinion this will 
be done in the near future. 

More than 6,500,000 persons now on 
the benefit rolls will have their benefits 
increased as of September 1, 1954. The 
average increase for retired workers will 
be about $6 a month, with proportionate 
increases for dependents and survivors, 
The range in primary insurance amounts 
for those now on the rolls would be $30 
to $98.50, as compared to $25 to $85 
under previous law. 

The bill also provided for a continua- 
tion of the increases in Federal pay- 
ments to the States for old-age assist- 
ance, aid to the blind, and aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled. 

This legislation presented by the Re- 
publican administration and adopted by 
the Congress leaves no doubt of a sin- 
cere and honest desire to be helpful to 
the aged and handicapped among our 
people. I trust and expect that further 
additions in coverage and benefits will 
be possible in the near future. 

RAILROAD RETIREMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT ACT 


The Railroad Retirement and Unem- 
ployment Act was amended at this ses- 
sion of Congress to liberalize retirement 
and unemployment benefits to railroad 
workers and their dependent survivors. 

Henceforth, widows, dependent widow- 
ers, and dependent parents of covered 
workers can qualify for benefits at age 60 
instead of 65; dependent children per- 
manently and totally disabled before the 
age of 18 and their mothers will continue 
to receive survivor benefits beyond the 
present cut-off age; maximum daily un- 
employment benefits are increased from 
$7.50 to $8.50 and disabled workers draw- 
ing retirement benefits are now allowed 
to earn $100 monthly from outside 
sources without losing their annuities. 


100,000 homeworkers; 
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HEALTH 


I have been particularly interested in 
providing additional health facilities and 
adopting ways and means to meet the 
increasing cost of medical and hospital 
attention. The cost of such has gotten 
to a point where the burden is too much 
for a family to bear in cases of prolonged 
illness. While much has been accom- 
plished in the endeavor to provide addi- 
tional facilities, yet there remains much 
to be done in alleviating the cost of medi- 
cal and hospital attention. This will be 
a subject that will receive renewed atten- 
tion in the next session of Congress. 

However, the Congress did adopt im- 
portant measures in the field of health. 
One of the most worthwhile bills adopted 
was that for a 3-year health and hospital 
program providing $182 million for the 
construction of diagnostic centers, hos- 
pitals for the chronically ill, as well as 
rehabilitation and nursing homes, 

Furthermore, a $2 million fund has 
been provided for surveys by State au- 
thorities to determine the needs in the 
field of health. Research programs have 
also been provided for to continue the 
assault against the Nation's major kill- 
ers—cancer, heart ailments, and other 
disorders of the mental and nervous sys- 
tems including poliomyelitis, arthritis, 
rheumatism, muscular dystrophy, cere- 
bral palsy, blindness, and many other 
diseases that bring so much distress to 
individuals and their families. For these 
purposes the present Republican Con- 
gress voted the greatest amount of money 
our researchers in these fields have ever 
had available. I am proud to have had 
a part in formulating this humane pro- 
gram. I give assurance of my continuing 
interest in this and all similar programs 
that have as their objective the allevia- 
tion of disease, the care of the ill, and 
making more comfortable the aged, 
chronically ill, and handicapped in life. 

AGRICULTURE 


The question as to what should be our 
farm policy was one that created a dis- 
tinct division of thought. Midwest and 
southern farmers were generally in fa- 
vor of maintaining a fixed parity of 90 
percent for wheat, corn, cotton, and pea- 
nuts. The administration favored a pol- 
icy of flexible parity ranging from 75 
percent to 90 percent. This issue was 
finally decided by adopting a flexible pol- 
icy ranging from 82% percent to 90 per- 
cent. 

This issue is not one that in any great 
measure directly affects New Jersey 
farmers. It is due to the fact that the 
crops of New Jersey are mostly of a di- 
versified character and the so-called 
basic crops covered by parity are not 
grown in great quantities in New Jersey 
when compared with the quantities 
raised elsewhere. 

However, as the effect of subsidy, 
whether fixed or flexible, is to hold up 
the price of grain, it does have a detri- 
mental effect on the poultry business in 
the State of New Jersey. This arises 
from the fact that the price of poultry 
feed is made higher as a result of the 
subsidy policy or price maintenance of 
crops that go into the manufacture of 
poultry feed. The fact that the admin= 
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istration demanded a flexible rather than 
fixed parity is most gratifying as a step 
toward getting away from the former 
policy that created a definite problem for 
our poultrymen. 

The New Jersey poultry farmers in my 
opinion are entitled to some assistance 
in meeting the high price of poultry feed. 
With the price of eggs going down at this 
time, and feeds costs remaining high, a 
distinct problem is created that makes it 
difficult for the poultry farmer to remain 
in business except at a loss. 

There have been several suggestions 
made by poultry farmers to relieve or 
better the conditions they presently face, 
namely, first, that the Government buy 
1 million cases of eggs for school lunches 
and relief clients; second, that Govern- 
ment-owned surplus grains be made 
available to them at reduced prices; and, 
third, that New Jersey be declared a 
drought disaster area, making its farm- 
ers eligible for emergency loans. 

At the present time the subject is un- 
der consideration by the Department of 
Agriculture in an effort to find a basis 
upon which help may be extended. If 
none is found voluntarily by the Depart- 
ment, then it should be a matter of con- 
gressional consideration and the adop- 
tion of legislation that would provide a 
helpful remedy. 

BIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION 


The Republican 83d Congress has 
enacted the most comprehensive and 
expanding road program ever adopted 
by Congress, It seeks to put our road- 
building program on a basis that will 
insure up-to-date roads throughout the 
Nation. For the next 2 years upward 
of a billion dollars will be provided an- 
nually for the purpose. This means for 
the first time in our history, virtually 
100 percent of the tax money collected 
by the Federal Government on gasoline 
end oil sales will be returned to the 
States for road-building purposes. This 
will bring to an end the previous policy 
of diverting as much as 40 percent of 
such revenue to other and unrelated 


purposes. 

It is also important to note that this 
new policy also returns to the States, 
counties, and local municipalities greater 
control over the type of roads they can 
build—control that had been heretofore 
lodged in a Federal bureau. Thus, now 
for the first time the funds made avall- 
able for road construction in certain 
areas may be used to build highways in 
accord with the localities served. 

WAR CLAIMS 


Important legislation has been adopted 
that will be helpful in dealing with many 
kinds of problems that have arisen in 
connection with prisoners of war and 
others who were made subject to hard- 
ships and losses incident to improper 
and illegal enemy action. 

EDUCATION 


The basis for an attack on how we can 
best provide better educational advan- 
tages for our children has been estab- 
lished by appropriate legislation. These 
bills provide close cooperation between 
the Federal and State Governments to 
the end that there may be a complete 
®@ooperation in our research to determine 
regional needs thus avoiding duplication 
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of effort and diffusion of our resources in 
meeting the problems of education aris- 
ing from the increasing number of chil- 
dren to be educated. 

VETERANS 


The rights of the men and women who 
served their country during the Korean 
conflict have been safeguarded and there 
has been extended to them the same 
benefits accorded to those men and 
women who served in World War I and 
World War II. 

Furthermore, the Congress has recog- 
nized the necessity of providing more 
adequately for our disabled veterans of 
all wars. Thus, a program has been 
adopted that will increase benefits to 
them, to widows, survivors, and to de- 
pendent parents. This is in accord with 
the Republican policy to recognize our 
obligation to those who served their 
country and are in need, their widows 
and survivors. 

DISPLACED PERSONS 


Recognizing the hardships placed 
upon individuals and families abroad 
who were separated as the result of war, 
this Nation, under Republican leader- 
ship, has sought to alleviate their unfor- 
tunate condition in every possible way, 
including the admission into this country 
of a limited number under strict secu- 
rity regulations. 

INTERNAL SECURITY 

The present administration has sought 
diligently to ascertain the existence of 
any and every disloyal employee in the 


Government service. As a result of this 


effort, some 2,400 persons were found 
to be security risks and have either re- 
signed or been discharged from Govern- 
ment employment. As a result our peo- 
ple can feel confident that secrets vital 
to our welfare will not fall into the hands 
of our enemies through the activities of 
spies and traitors. Additional powers 
have been given to the Justice Depart- 
ment, and additional penalties provided 
to adequately and effectually deal with 
this traitorous class. 


COMMUNISM 


There is no doubt where the present 
administration stands on the issue of 
communism. The active and aggressive 
prosecution by the Department of Jus- 
tice has resulted in the conviction of 
50 Communist Party leaders on charges 
of conspiring against the United States 
Government. Twenty-two more are on 
trial or scheduled for trial. Almost 100 
additional organizations have been de- 
clared subversive in character by the 
Department of Justice. Orders to deport 
268 aliens with records of Red activity 
have been issued by the Republican At- 
torney General. Congress has passed 
laws that will outlaw the Communist 
Party and make it a crime to belong to 
any political party or organization that 
advocates the overthrow of our Govern- 
ment by force. 

Congressional committees, regardless 
of the complaints from subversive 
sources will continue to press their inves- 
tigations against subversive elements as 
long as the need exists. 

ATOMIC-ENERGY PROGRAM 


This is an atomic age. It brings both 
fear and hope. Fear because of the 
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known disastrous results that follow its 
use. Hope because of the claim that 
it can be adapted to useful and beneficial 
purposes. The future alone will show 
whether the good uses will prevail over 
the harmful uses of which it is capable. 
Whatever may be its possible uses this 
Nation is alert to the necessity of keep- 
ing ahead in all that pertains to its use. 

During President Eisenhower's first 
year in office he inspired the free world 
by a proposal for a world atomic energy 
agency to promote the use of atomic 
energy in peaceful pursuits for all man- 
kind. The failure of the Soviet Union to 
accept the proposal made plain that 
the underlying purpose and intent of the 
Kremlin is not for peace but for war. 
Notwithstanding this setback our Na- 
tion through the action of the Congress 
and the approval of the President has 
adopted legislation that brings this whole 
subject of atomic power into its proper 
relationship from the standpoint of na- 
tional security in time of war, as well as 
peaceful use of its powerful elements 
that can promote the welfare of man- 
kind. 

EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY IN THE FEDERAL 

GOVERNMENT 

It was immediately apparent when the 
present administration took over the 
Management of our Government that 
there was a surplus of employees in Gov- 
ernment service. As a result of this con- 
dition efficiency was at a low ebb and 
economy ignored. 

In promoting both efficiency and econ- 
omy the executive departments of our 
Government immediately upon assuming 
their respective departments began a 
careful study of the situation to ascertain 
how the evils could be best remedied, and, 
with as little distress as porsible to the 
surplus employees whose services were 
not necessary to the proper functioning 
of the Government. 

As a result of these studies nearly a 
quarter of a million jobs have been abol- 
ished or consolidated by executive de- 
partments, thereby saving millions of 
dollars to the American taxpayer and 
at the same time greatly improving the 
efficiency of Government departments. 
At the same time loyal employees have 
been assured that they will be treated 
fairly in their Government careers. In 
this connection there has been a revision 
of civil-service standards whereby there 
has been restored to the civil-service sys- 
tem equitable rules and regulations in 
the place of the inequitable standards 
previously utilized in a program of em- 
Ployment and advancement based on 
political favoritism. 

Furthermore, in an effort to provide 
a continuing program of promoting ef- 
ficiency and economy in the Federal 
Government there have been established 
commissions to make close and care- 
ful studies of governmental departments 
and their operations. It is expected 
that the result of these studies will be 
to show other ways and means of obtain- 
ing more efficiency and economy in our 
Government. To attain this objective 
will mean further reduction in the cost 
of government and consequent reduc- 
tion of Federal taxation to the individ- 
ual taxpayer. It can also be expected 
by continuing this effort that a balanced 
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budget will be accomplished in the not 
distant future. 
CONFIDENCE RESTORED 


The conduct of Republicans in high 
office in the Federal Government, under 
this administration, has brought re- 
newed confidence in the existence of 
honesty and integrity in the fulfillment 
of public duties. These, together with 
the necessary ability to fulfill the duties 
of the respective office, are the elements 
that make for good government. 

With this type of leadership our poli- 
cies of government represent the hon- 
est convictions of the officials who for- 
mulate them, and, are based upon pre- 
vious experience and success in their 
individual affairs that has made them 
recognized leaders in their respective 
activities. 

Already there are signs that our Na- 
tion is stronger financially and eco- 
nomically than it was at the time the 
Eisenhower administration took over. 
Today we have a prosperity based upon 
peace and not the false prosperity of 
war. There is an adherence to the prin- 
ciples that make a strong foundation by 
recognizing and“ utilizing the old and 
tried principles that have contributed 
greatly to the strength of our Nation. 

THE FUTURE—OUR DUTY 


The accomplishments of the present 
administration, worthwhile though they 
may be, do not entitle us to rest on our 
oars. There is important work yet to be 
done. The welfare of our people can be 
still further promoted by the fulfillment 
of the magnificent program of President 
Eisenhower. 

What can and should be done by our 
citizens to make certain that the Presi- 
dent’s program is made effective in its 
entirety? The answer is plain—election 
of another Republican Congress in No- 
vember. 

President Eisenhower needs and de- 
serves the help of another Republican 
Congress during the last half of his first 
term of office. Election of an unsympa- 
thetic Congress could wreck the magnifi- 
cent gains already made. Furthermore, 
there is need of a larger Republican ma- 
jority than he had during the first half 
of his present term of office. 

The small Republican majorities in the 
House and Senate have made it difficult 
to accomplish all that was desired by the 
President and, in the way he desired. At 
times because of such limitation it has 
been necessary to compromise and there- 
by take less than was desired. But, not- 
withstanding the lack of a large working 
majority that has been a distinct handi- 
cap, the accomplishments have been 
highly satisfactory. However, if the pres- 
ent administration is to accomplish all 
that is expected of it there must be a suf- 
ficient majority in both House and Sen- 
ate to give an unquestioned Republican 
control to the President in both Houses 
of Congress. Thus, the issue in the com- 
ing election in November will be the con- 
trol of Congress. It cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that a Republican 
control in both branches of Congress is 
necessary if President Eisenhower is to 
accomplish all that is expected of him 
during his administration. 
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Aside from political considerations 
that might be urged to give support to 
the President by electing a Republican 
Congress, the overruling consideration 
should be our national welfare. 

The uncertainty that pervades the 
world requires a strong hand at the 
helm with a Congress in sympathy with 
the captain of the old ship of state. 
Division between captain and crew as 
to the course to be followed could easily 
bring us upon the rocks. The situation 
is too serious to be trifled with. We 
must sail a straight course or take the 
dire consequences that could follow a 
change in policies. Today we have 
peace. Tomorrow we could have war if 
the wrong course is followed. 

When things are going along all right, 
we should let well enough alone. Things 
that may require a remedy can be 
dealt with as they arise by those who 
have had the experience and shown good 
judgment in bringing us where we are 
today. The importance of experience 
in these treacherous and uncertain 
times cannot be overemphasized nor 
should it be overlooked. 

President Eisenhower and the Repub- 
licans in the Senate and House are 
working as a team. They have accom- 
plished much notwithstanding the 
handicaps with which they were faced. 
The conditions that confront us call 
for the strength that comes from con- 
tinued unity of purpose and unity of 
action by a sympathetic Congress. 


I See Today 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, as part 
of my remarks, I should like to insert a 
recent broadcast of Mr. Hubert Hollo- 
way, of the Cincinnati Times-Star: 

I see today that no matter what the state- 
ments or headlines say, the 1954 ballot issue 


is party responsibility. We have a national 


habit of getting all excited about men, elect- 
ing em President, and then pulling the rug 
from under em halfway through the presi- 
dential waltz. We did it to the Democrats 
in 1918, and wrecked the League of Nations, 
We did it to the Republicans in 1930, and 
came near wrecking the country by shack- 
ling Herbert Hoover's efforts to end a depres- 
sion. And we did again to the Democrats in 
1946, and mixed up postwar responsibility. 
America kicking herself in the pants in off- 
presidential years is one of our sad political 
spectacles. It's like stopping in the midst 
of the championship season to put some op- 
ponents in your backfield. Giving the Presi- 
dent a vote of no-confidence in midterm 18 
a funny way to run a country. I reckon that 
parties are the closest approach to govern- 
ment by the people that the world has ever 
known. But when it comes to giving em 
& 4-year contract to end poverty, we ought 
to stick by our bargain and make em stick 
by theirs. 

You know, some folks are trying to make 
communism the issue. Communism is not an 
issue, it’s an affliction the Grand Old Party 
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inherited. Democrats and Republicans alike 
are trying to keep it from becoming a plague 
on both their houses. There’s some difference 
of opinion of the method of treatment. But 
there's no quarrel over it being quarantined. 
Whether you like Ike or don't like Ike, 
whether you are a Republican or a Democrat, 
whether you are a blond or a brunet, the 
simple truth is that party responsibility is 
an urgent need. We can't have it with a 
leader of one political faith and the guar- 
dians of the purse strings and statute books 
of another. 

I mean that the issue of party responsibil- 
ity touches the broader issue of the welfare 
of America. Our country runs in spite of 
political parties, not because of ‘em. Well, 
in 1916, we elected Woodrow Wilson because 
he kept us out of war, and 2 years later 
vetoed his Ideas to keep us out permanently. 
In 1928, we elected Herbert Hoover because 
he was a great humanitarian, and 2 years 
later we substituted politics for humanity. 
We sowed some political winds and reaped a 
whirlwind of a depression. 

All I know is that we talk about how 
politics ought to be harmonious. It's be- 
cause. TV, radio, planes, and cars have 
brought us too close. We ought to step back 
and look, like you do at paintings. There's 
perhaps more harmony today than ever be- 
fore. Many sincere men differ sometimes 
from party policy. A ballot organization in 
complete harmony would be like sheep wait- 
ing to revolt. The purpose of parties is to 
bring the nearest possible harmony out of 
wide discord. Congress used to have many 
Senator Joe's. Duels were staged with "pis- 
tols for 2 and coffee for 1.“ Now everybody 
just wrestles for the microphone. Out of it 
all should come party responsibility so that 
political parties can rise above their press 
agents. Good night, friends, 


Congressman Frank E. Smith, of Mis- 
sissippi, Reports From Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
include my newsletter of August 20, re- 
porting to my constituents on the work 
of the 83d Congress: 

Your CONGRESSMAN Reports From WASHING- 
TON—FRANK SMITH'S NEWSLETTER 

The 83d Congress has concluded its legis- 
lative business after a session that has often 
seemed to be more concerned with investi- 
gation than with legislation. Newspapers 
and commentators friendly to the adminis- 
tration have made much of the success 
achieved in writing into law a large portion 
of President Elsenhowor's “dynamiic, progres- 
sive” program. On two of the most impor- 


tant issues for the country ás & Whole, and 


especially for the people of Mississippi, how- 
ever, the Congress has taken definite steps 
backward. 

The new farm bill represents a major vic- 
tory for those who have been attempting to 
place the blame for high food prices on the 
American farmer. It appears likely to fur- 
ther accelerate the decline in farm income 
now in progress. Interestingly enough, the 
withdrawal of assistance to the farmer has 
come at a time when business and industry 
are getting greater assistance than ever in the 
form of the new tax and housing bills, and 
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various rulings and regulations of the ad- 
ministrative departments. 


Thanks to the set-aside gadget in the 
farm blll, it now appears likely that the 
support level for cotton in 1955 will continue 
at 90 percent. After 1955, however, the sup- 
port price is virtually certain to be reduced, 
unless the law is changed at the next ses- 
sion of Congress. Thanks to the strong effort 
being made to divide consumers from farm- 
ers, the prospects for any major change in 
the law are not good. 

If cotton farmers are ever to achieve 100 
percent of parity at the market place, they 
must have an active export market. The 
tame holds true for the producers of most 
other important farm commodities. This 
Congress has passed a bill which will be of 
some assistance in the disposal overseas of 
some surplus commodity stocks, but nothing 
has been achieved toward building up and 
strengthening a permanent export market. 

President Eisenhower submitted a limited, 
but commendable, trade program to the Con- 
gress, and then completely turned his back 
upon virtually all of it. As a result the 
Congress failed to pass any important meas- 
ures designed to improve world trade, and 
eeveral proposals which would offer serious 
new restrictions were narrowly defeated. At 
the administrative level, for the first time 
in more than 20 years the President per- 
sonally approved additional new tariff bar- 
riers when he directed an increase in the 
duty on imported watches, 
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At a time when our country should be do- 
ing everything possible to outmaneuver Rus- 
sia in the field of trade warfare, we are vir- 
tually inviting other free nations to increase 
their trade with Communistic countries by 
making it harder for them to trade with the 
United States. 

The 84th Congress will inherit some per- 
plexing problems. 


Results of Questionnaire, First Congres- 
sional District, Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend by remarks, I 
am including a recent questionnaire on 
important issues confronting the Amer- 
ican people, as we go into the next con- 
gressional campaign. These issues in- 
volve both foreign and domestic policies. 
I include the tabulated results at this 
point: 


Final tabulation of results, 8 Congressman Lawrence H. Smith, 1st District, 
Visconsin 


sa pose pe 


po 


15. Shuki che. U Alten States sever diplomatic relations with Russla? 

American military ald to forelun countries should be 

17. Do you favor keeping American troops abrond?: .....-. 

18. Do you think we should demand that our allies halt all trade with Russia ane her satellites”... 

10. Do you feel that the President should have the power to commit the United States to_notive to- 
sistance in uguresslon In Europe und Asia without the consent of or consultation with Congress?_ 


16, Do vou helleve 


More and Better Housiag 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


—— OF ONTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the big- 
gest single factor in brightening the eco- 
nomic forecast during the past year has 
been the record established by the con- 
Struction industry. Homes, highways, 
and public utility expansion have been 
high on the agenda of activity. In Au- 
gust, the figure reached a new record of 
more than 83 ½ billion. In 1953, the 
building set its high level at 835,250,000. 


000. At the present annual rate, 1954 
should do better than 836 ½ billion, 

What is most cheerful about this pic- 
ture is the tremendous amount of pri- 
vate residential construction throughout 
the country. People have always been 
home conscious in America. Nowadays 
this attitude has become more pervasive 
than ever. “A home for every family” 
sounds like a slogan out of Aladdin and 
his magic lamp to most countries where 
homes are luxuries, But in our own 
land, there is every good prospect for 
reaching this ideal for every family 
which desires a home. With our liberal- 
ized lending facilities underwritten by 
new congressional legislation, the possi- 
bility becomes more than a dream. 

In its spreading effects, homeowner- 
ship means the manufacture and pur- 
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chase of household goods, extension of 
utilities, school buildings, employment 
expansion, and a steadily widening in- 
fiuence upon the economy. More and 
better housing is the sign of a healthy 
economy. 


Broadcasts of Hon. Michael A. Feighan, 
of Ohio, to the Enslaved Peoples of 
Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, while in 
Europe as a member of the Select Com- 
mittee To Investigate Communist Ag- 
gression, I was afforded the opportunity 
to speak, through the Voice of Ameriea, 
to the enslaved peoples of many of the 
non-Russian nations in the Red colonial 
empire. Our committee was in Munich, 
Germany, during the period June 21 
through July 4. I feel the broadcasts 
I made to the enslaved people of those - 
nations will be of interest to the Mem- 
bers of Congress and to patriotic Amer- 
icans. 

To the People of Hungary: 

It gives me great pleasure to have the op- 
portunity to let the Hungarian people know 
that in the course of the Munich hearings of 
the congressional committee on Communist 
aggression a great number of most valuable 
Hungarian witnesses have been heard who 
revealed in detall the dastardly ways by 
which the Communists and their puppet re- 
gime terrorizes and holds in bondage with 
the aid of Communist arms the liberty-lov- 
ing Hungarian nation. I wish to let our 
Hungarian friends know that these testi- 
monies have not been given in vain. The 
congressional committee, of which I am a 
member, shall do everything in its power to 
bring these appalling facts of Communist 
tyranny before the people of the United 
States and indeed before the public opinion 
of the entire world. It is our firm convic- 
tion that the consciousness of the world will 
eventually bear down with such tremendous 
force upon the satanic clique bent on enslav- 
ing all of humanity for its selfish purposes 
that those inhumane antichrists will be 
forced to release from their grip all those 
people who now are pressed into slavery. I 
know many Americans of Hungarian ances- 
try and have met also a great number of 
Hungarian patriots living now outside of 
Hungary. Based on my iinpression and ac- 
quaintance with them I am certain that the 
innate talent and genius as well as the glow- 
ing spirit of the Hungarian people will not 
only survive these dark days but rise in 
glorious victory over their oppressors. For 
centuries the holy crown of St. Stephen has 
stood ns the real symbol for the Hungarian 
nation. In time of strife and suffering the 
Hungarian people have always remembered 
the strong admonitions of King Stephen. 
This has given the Hungarian people the 
courage and stamina to defeat the barbarians 
in past generations—just as it preserves 
them today in their struggles with the new 
Red barbarians. At this point in history the 
cause of the Hungarian nation is the cause 
of all freedom-loving people throughout the 
world. This is so because the Red barbar- 
ians is the moratal enemy of all nations and 
people. Just as surely as day follows night 
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the Red tyrants will be defeated in their ag- 
gressions against humanity and the way will 
be cleared for the golden era of peace and 
tranquillity among all nations. 

I am happy to speak today over the Voice 
of America from its studios in Europe to the 
courageous Lithuanian people and to express 
my profound admiration for your indomi- 
table spirit in the face of Communist tyranny 
and oppression to which you are now sub- 
jected. 

As a member of the American congres- 
sional committee investigating Communist 
aggression, I have heard from the lips of 
Lithuanian witnesses of the terrorism and 
brutality which has been visited upon the 
people of Lithuania by the tyrannical Krem- 
lin rulers. I have heard, too of the Commu- 
nist attempts to eradicate your faith in God 
and to stamp out your traditional love of 
God, country, and freedom. These efforts 
will not succeed. 

In my own city of Cleveland, Ohio, there 
is a substantial Lithuanian community which 
is well aware. of your unhappy situation. 
They have their parishes, many organiza- 
tions, their radio programs, and a weekly 
newspaper Dirva. They and all the rest of the 
American people know of your slavery under 
the heel of the mad Kremlin leaders, and 
they are doing everything in their power 
to help you to bring that slavery to an end. 
Moreover, they are praying to Almighty God 
that the light of freedom will come soon 
again to Lithuania. 

Lithuania regained its national independ- 
ence after World War I. Then the Musco- 
vites illegally incorporated Lithuania into 
the U. S. S. R. during World War II. It is 
the same story all over again. That story is 
one of a despotic empire but this time it 
mazrquerades as the Communist empire. 

The American people will not be fooled by 
this propaganda maneuver. The American 
people have not forgotten their Lithuanian 
friends, and we will never cease our re- 
lentless fight for freedom, peace, and justice 
to all nations of the earth, 


To the People of Poland: 

It gives me great satisfaction to speak to 
the Polish listeners of the Voice of America 
in Europe about the work being done by the 
congressional Committee on Communist Ag- 
gression, 5 

I say this as the Representative of a dis- 
trict which boasts a very high percentage of 
Americans of Polish descent. In my city of 
Cleveland in the State of Ohio they are 
gerved there by a newspaper in the Polish 
language, the Polish Dally News, edited by 
my good friend, August Kurdziel. We 
Americans know well of the rich culture of 
the Polish nation, the vigor of its people, 
and their unwavering support of Christian 
principles. 

The people of Cleveland, the people of 
Ohio, of the United States, and of the whole 
free world are becoming more and more 
aware of the oppression, the religious per- 
secution, and the godless Communist occu- 
pation of Poland, 

The recently concluded hearings of the 
Kersten committee in Munich and in Lon- 
don have provided us with a true picture of 
life in Poland today. The eyewitness ac- 
counts of the appalling inhumanity of the 
Communists were told in detail. As a mem- 
ber of the Kersten committee I will do my 
best to reveal these terrible details of Com- 
munist oppression to the whole world. Our 
oficial report to Congress and to the Amer- 
ican people will carry every fact and every 
name and every torture used on the Polish 
nation. 

Your relatives and friends in the United- 
States and in the free world know that you 
are suffering and they want to help you. 
We pray for you and we are dooking for- 
‘ward to the day of your liberation. God is 
oa our side. America and all the free world 
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will never rest until Poland is free and in- 
dependent again. 

It is clear to me that the Russian Commu- 
nists have created the greatest prison of na- 
tions ever known to mankind. The present 
rulers of the Kremlin are carrying out the 
legacy of Peter the Terrible but now seek to 
bring the entire world under the domination 
of Moscow. This is the Issue before all the 
people of the world—those who are free and 
those who today are enslaved. We must—we 
will—meet this challenge and in the end de- 
feat the historic enemies of all. mankind. 
Nyeh jeeye Polska. 

To the People of Estonia: 

I am speaking to you today as a member 
of the select committee of the United States 
House of Representatives established to in- 
vestigate Communist aggression. 

In the present worldwide struggle against 
Communist brutality, and the Communist 
menace, our committee is a fact-finding 
body—our tusk is to gather all the evidence 
about the enemy. Having started to fulfill 
this nrission by investigating Communist ag- 
gression against Estonia and the other Bal- 
tic States, we are now extending our investi- 
gation to Include the rest of the Communist- 
subjugated nations in order to bring to light 
the whole truth and make it known to the 
world: 

From our investigation we know that you 
in Estonia are an outpost which had to bear 
the brunt of Communist aggression. We are 
well aware, however, that you have shown 
yourselves stanch supporters of the cause 
of freedom, in spite of all the dangers, hard- 
ships and sufferings which you are forced 
to endure. 

For this reason, I am calling on you, my 
stanch Estonian friends; Remain firm and 
strong. no matter how fiercely the enemy 
may try to break your resistance and sup- 
press you. I can assure you that we Amer- 
icans shall always be with you and shall con- 
tinue to do everything we can to bring back 
your freedom and national independence. 
The same assurance was recently given— 
as you may know—by our President who in 
his special Baltic Deportation Day mressage 
said: “We are resolved to continue to do 
all that we can to establish in the world 
conditions under which these countries will 
regain and retain their freedom.” Estonia 
was illegally incorporated into the empire 
of Moscow. Estonia is now in the historic 
prison of nations. But Estonia and all the 
other nations now enslaved in this empire 
must be set free. Justice is on our side, 
Estonians. We Americans are with you. 
Victory shall eventually be ours. Long live 
free Estonia, Elagu vaba Eesti. 


To the People of Bulgaria: 

It has been 9 years since the Communists 
took over Bulgaria. Since then other coun- 
tries in Eastern Europe have fallen under 
Communist domination. For many of you, 
especially for the young Bulgarians, the de- 
tails and the dreadful circumstances of the 
happenings of 9 years ago are becoming 
very dim. The only thing which remains 
before you Is the result of the 9th of Septem- 
ber, 1044, the aftermath of hangman Vishin- 
eky’s visit to Bulgaria, who set in motion the 
Red aggression planned by the Kremlin 
masters. 

My Bulgarian friends, the oppression and 
misery of your present life in Bulgaria should 
not cause you to stop and think only of the 
past. Perhaps you even think the free, out- 
side world has forgotten you. Some of you 
think that we, on the free side of the Iron 
Curtain do not know what has happened 
since the days of 1944 and what is going on 
in the Communist empire today. 

Por those of you who may think that way, 
us few as they may be, I have this to say: 
We, the free people of the United States, are 
well aware of your present plight. We know 
freedom and we know how te guard it. We 
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also know that if freedom Is threatened any- 
where in the world our freedom cannot be 
secure, 

This is the reason why we are using all the 
measures necessary to protect ourselves and 
our way of life. This is the reason we con- 
gider your state of oppression as a matter 
of vital concern, This is the reason why the 
Congress of the United States created the 
Committee on Communist Aggression. And 
this is the reason why the committee is 
now here in Europe. We, the members of 
the committee, have heard many people 
from the countries behind the Iron Curtain. 
We also have heard Bulgarians. We learned 
a lot about you from the testimony—about 
your past and present—about your Oght 
against enslavement in the years past, and 
about the unheralded resistance of the Bul- 
garians against the present Communist re- 
gime in Sofla. We also heard of your doter- 
mination to be once again freed of the 
chains of Moscow. The people of the United 
States will be fully informed of what is 
going on in Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary, Po- 
land. Lithuania, Estonia, Latvia, Czechia, 
Slevakia, Ukraine, Gecrgia, Armenia, and 
other captive non-Russian nations. The free 
world, on the basis of what we bere have 
learned, will find added reason to step up 
its efforts for the liberation of the enslaved 
people in the Communist empire. The free 
world will also learn, as a result of the hear- 
ings of the United States congressional Com- 
mittee on Communist Argression, what it 
means to believe in Communist promises 
and what happens to nations who try to deal 
with Communists. 

The free world, the American people and 
the Congress of the United States are and 
will always be on the side of the freedom- 
loving and liberty-deserving Bulgarians, 


Letter to Sidney Davis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorn a copy of a 
letter I recently wrote to Mr. Sidney 
Davis, a very capable young lawyer of the 
firm of Phillips, Nizer & Krim, of New 
York, who has been serving as counsel 
for the Antimonopoly Subcommittee of 
the Judiciary Committee. Mr, Davis was 
formerly law secretary to Judge Jerome 
Frank and to Mr. Justice Black. He was 
a special assistant to the Attorney Gen- 
eral in the Antitrust Division of the Jus- 
tive Department and is an authority in 
the field of antitrust law. Working with- 
out any appropriation or staff, he has 
conducted very revealing hearings into 


-the workings of the private power lobby 


and I fecl he merits the recognition ac- 
corded him by the following letter. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 8 

Avast 19, 1954. 
Mr. Smney Davis. 
Care of Senator Langer, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Stoner: I just wanted to write you, 
at the close of this session, and tell you what 
a fine job I think you have done, in the face 
of great obstacles, as counsel for our anti- 
monopoly subcommittee. 


1954 


I hope that you will be able to continue 
on leave from your firm, so that we can con- 
tinue the investigation and hearings on the 
Dixon-Yates deal and the other aspects of 
encroachment of the private power monopoly. 

Your services have been invaluable in this 
regard. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Yours sincerely, 
ESTES KEFAUVER, 
United States Senator. 


Record of Republican 83d Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the domestic record of the Re- 
publican 83d Congress has been out- 
standing restoring sound and effective 
government for the péople. The danger- 
ous trend toward socialistic, ever-in- 
creasing government interference in the 
people's private affairs has been arrested 
and measures which encourage private 
enterprise and foster self-reliance have 
been adopted. 

BIG GOVERNMENT TRIMMED DOWN 


The Republican Congress and Repub- 
lican administration have substantially 
helped the people by cutting down big 
government and by spending less of the 
people's money. The people are now able 
to determine for themselves to a greater 
extent how they shall dispose of their 
own money, instead of having the Gov- 
ernment spend it for them. 

More than 200,000 persons have been 
removed from the Federal civilian pay- 
rolls—a large saving to the American 
taxpayer. Congress also approved all 
12 of President Eisenhower's govern- 
ment reorganization plans, which enable 
Government departments to operate on 
a more efficient basis. 

The spending budget for fiscal year 
ending July 31, 1954, proposed by Tru- 
man before he left office was reduced 
more than $10 billion by the Republican 
administration after it came into office. 
Truman had predicted a budget deficit 
of $9.9 billion for fiscal 1954. The Re- 
publican administration cut this pre- 
dicted deficit to an actual $3 billion, 

TAXES CUT 


Because of these cuts in Federal spend- 
ing, the Republican 83d Congress was 
able to pass on substantial tax cuts to 
the American people. During the Dem- 
ccratic administrations taxes had con- 
stantly increased, until they had be- 
come a tremendous burden even on the 
poorest people. The Democrats had 
turned the income tax into a soak-the- 
poor tax with their extremely high rates 
and their niggardly tax exemptions. 
During all their long rule in Washing- 
ton the Democrats had never increased 
the personal tax exemption, in fact, they 
had constantly decreased it. Now when 
they are out of power they loudly pro- 
claim that they are in favor of increasing 
the tax exmption. The fact is, however, 
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that the only increase in tax exemption— 
from $500 to $600 per person—in the past 
22 years was enacted by a Republican 
Congress over Truman's veto. 

The Republican 83d Congress slashed 
excise taxes by 33 to 50 percent on many 
items such as stoves; refrigerators; 
clothes driers; handbags; cosmetics; 
railroad, bus, and airline tickets; sport- 
ing goods; telephone calls and tele- 
grams; movie tickets and tickets to our 
Milwaukee Braves’ games, 

Personal income-tax rates are now 10 
percent lower. The Republican 83d 
Congress has also provided special in- 
come-tax consideration to retired school- 
teachers, firemen and police, and other 
persons living on retirement income, to 
working mothers, to persons supporting 
dependents, to disabled and handi- 
capped, to persons injured at work, to in- 
stallment buyers, to small-business men 
ir more rapid despreciation rates, to 
shareholders in business, and to persons 
with medical expenses, Everyone has 
benefitted from these lower income-tax 
rates and the special changes relieve 
previous inequities in the tax laws. 

SOCTAL-SECURITY BENEFITS INCREASED 


The Republican 83d Congress ex- 
panded the social-security program to 
include 7 million more persons. Farm- 
ers, farmworkers, accountants, archi- 
tects, engineers, ministers, State and lo- 
cal government employees are all newly 
included under social-security coverage. 

Social-security benefits were also sub- 
stantially increased. The maximum 
monthly family benefit is increased from 
$168.75 to $200. The minimum monthly 
benefit for a retired worker is increased 
from $25 to $30. An individual retired 
worker can now receive up to $108.50, 
and together with his wife can receive 
up to $162.75. 

Earnings limitation under the new law 
is removed at age 72, instead of at 75, 
under the former law. Thus, anyone over 
72 may earn any amount without for- 
feiting his social-security benefits. For 
those under 72 the law is modified to per- 
mit such person to earn up to $1,200 per 
year without loss of benefits; and even if 
earnings are between $1,200 and $2,160 
per year his benefits are only propor- 
tionally reduced. 

MORE HOMES 


The Republican 83d Congress has 
made it possible to help fulfill the funda- 
mental desire of American families to 
have good homes of their own by 
changes in the law respecting FHA 
mortgages. l 

The Republican-sponsored housing 
law permits lower downpayments, low- 
er monthly payments, longer repayment 
terms of up to 30 years, and increased 
mortgage limits of up to $20,000. More 
money is made available for home loans 
by the merger of all FHA mortgage in- 
surance activities into one authoriza- 
85 which was increased by $1.5 bil- 

on. 

Under the new FHA-insured mortgage 
program, it is possible, for example, to 
buy a $9,000 new home for $450 down 
and monthly payments of $46.83. 

This example of the new lower down- 
payment—in this case less than half the 
former downpayment rate—indicates 
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how housing opportunities can open up 
in areas and for income groups never be- 
fore reached, Mortgage amounts under 
the new law are now 95 percent of the 
first $9,000 of the value of a new home 
plus 75 percent of the value in excess of 
$9,000. A $12,000 home can be purchased 
for $1,200 down, instead of $2,400, with 
monthly payments of less than $60. 
Home buyers also are protected by guar- 
anties required from builders or sellers 
using FHA-insured mortgages, 
ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


The St. Lawrence seaway has at last 
become a reality for Milwaukee and Wis- 
consin. This seaway will eventually 
mean more jobs, more income, more busi- 
ness for Milwaukee. Milwaukee can be- 
come the most important port on the 
Great Lakes by serving as a point of ex- 
change between the industrial and agri- 
cultural Midwest and the markets of 
Europe and South America, 

The St. Lawrence seaway project had 
been proposed and reproposed repeat- 
edly over the past 30 years. Yet it re- 
mained for the Republican 83d Congress 
and the Republican administration to 
finally give the green light to this im- 
portant project. 

SMALL BUSINESS AIDED 


The 83d Congress helped small busi- 
ness not only through needed tax relief 
but also by creating the Small Business 
Administration as an independent 
agency of the Federal Government. 
The Small Business Administration is 
authorized to make loans up to $150,000 
to help small businesses. Large loans 
which created so much scandal during 
the Democrat administration are not 
permitted to be made; it is the intent of 
the law to see that the primary benefit 
goes to small entrepreneurs, 

INTERNAL SECURITY 


About 2,400 persons found to be secu- 
rity risks have left or been discharged 
from Government employment during 
the first year and a half of the Repub- 
lican administration. Fifty Communist 
leaders have been convicted in court and 
256 Red aliens have been ordered de- 


ported. 


Various measures have been adopted to 
make it more difficult for the Commu- 
nists to operate in our country. The 
Communist Party has been outlawed; 
their power to control certain unions is 
being limited. Witnesses testifying be- 
fore congressional committees may be 
granted immunity under certain circum- 
stances, in order to enable these commit- 
tees to ferret out more facts on Commu- 
nist activities in our midst. 

KERSTEN COMMITTEE EXPOSES COMMUNIST 

TACTICS 

Congressional committees continued 
their excellent work of exposing Com- 
munist activities in America during the 
83d Congress. The House Select Com- 
mittee on Communist Aggression, of 
which I was chairman, broughi to light 
many facts regarding the Communist 
seizure of the eastern European coun- 
tries and of the treatment of the various 
people subjected to Communist rule. 
The Department of State has praised 
the committee for its work in thus help- 
ing American foreign policy against the 
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Reds by bringing out these hitherto little 
known details of Communist brutality. 


CLEANING UP THE CORRUPTION MESS 


The Republican Party, when it came 
into office in January 1953, inherited a 
mess. Members of the Truman admin- 
istration had heen convicted of fraud. 
The involvement of no less than 14 Gov- 
ernment officials in instances of favor- 
itism and infiuence had been exposed. 
Members of Truman’s official family had 
accepted valuable gifts; mink-coat and 
deep-freeze scandals had disgusted the 
Nation. Hundreds of Federal employees 
had been caught trying to improve their 
private fortunes through their positions 
on the public payroll. Ten Federal agen- 
cies were entangled in shadowy manip- 
ulations. 

There were 78 headlined scandals in 
the Agriculture Department, 48 in the 
Internal Revenue Bureau, 19 in the De- 
fense Department, 10 in the RFC, 9 in 
the Justice Department, 5 in the Post 
Office Department. 

Machinations of influence peddlers 
had spread through the land. Mixed up 
in the awarding of many Government 
loans and contracts were corrupt polit- 
ical bosses and underworld characters. 

In their 1952 platform, the Republi- 
cans pledged to put an end to corrup- 
tion, to oust the crooks and grafters, and 
to restore honest government to the peo- 
ple. 

That pledge is being kept. Under lea- 
dership intent upon exposing rather 
than covering up corruption, the Con- 
gress and the Executive are cooperating 
in providing the kind of government 
in which decent citizens can take pride. 

I believe that the American people 
are well satisfied with the record of the 
Republican 83d Congress and of the 
Republican administration in restoring 
sound, efficient, and effective govern- 
ment in the United States Government 
which is responsive to the true needs 
of the people, but which does not over- 
whelm the people's liberties in a social- 
istic morass. 


An Astounding Record of Cutting Gov- 
ernment Spending by the Republican 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Republican Congress and the Eisenhower 
administration have fulfilled a solemn 
pledge to the American people—we have 
cut Government spending and increased 
the efficiency of Federal functions with- 
out impairing the Nation's security. 
This is how we accomplished our ob- 
jective: 

BUDGET FOR FISCAL 1954 


Tirst, take the final Truman budget, 
for fiscal 1954. President Truman asked 
for 866 568.819.353 in new funds—regu- 
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lar annual and supplemental appropria- 
tions. He said this figure could not be 
cut. But the Republican Congress and 
the administration knew there was plenty 
of fat in each item of that budget, and 
they accomplished one of the greatest 
feats in the history of free government 
they reduced the Democrat spending 
program for fiscal 1954 by $12,029,378,802. 

To do this, the legislative branch and 
the executive branch worked in close 
harmony and cooperation, as the Con- 
stitution intended. The departments, 
now headed by economy-minded Repub- 
licans, revised their Democratic prede- 
cessors’ estimates and were able to re- 
duce the budgets for their departments 
by many millions. Then the Republican 
Congress finished the job for fiscal 1954 
by further trimming the Truman cannot- 
be-cut budget. 

BUDGET FOR FISCAL 1955 


The tremendous job was not finished. 
The Republican administration was de- 
termined to further reduce spending, to 
bring the cost of your Government down 
to a place where we could ease the stag- 
gering load on American taxpayers. It 
accomplished this in the present fiscal 
year. 

Listen to President Eisenhower's ap- 
praisal of the fiscal 1955 budget. In his 
message to Congress on January 21 of 
this year, he said: 

This new budget is the first prepared en- 
tirely by this administration. It provides 
adequately, in my judgment, for the na- 
tional defense and the international respon- 
sibilities of the Nation.“ * The budget 
also provides adequately for the current 
needs of the Government and for construc- 
tive forward steps in our domestic repson- 
sibilities and programs. 

This budget marks the beginning of a 
movement to shift to State and local govern- 
ments and to private enterprise Federal ac- 
tivities which can be more appropriately and 
more efficiently carried on in that way. 

This budget also benefits from material 
savings from the decreased costs of Federal 
operations resulting from our constant effort 
to improve the management of Government 
activities and to find better and less expen- 
sive ways of doing the things which must 
be done by the Federal Government. 


And President Eisenhower renewed the 
Republican Party's pledge to the Ameri- 
can people. He said: 

This administration is dedicated to greater 
efficiency and economy in meeting the Na- 
tion's security requirements and the neces- 
sary and valid functions of the Government, 

FOUR YEARS OF APPROPRIATIONS 


The best way to show the remarkable 
accomplishments of the Republican Con- 
gress and the administration is to ccm- 
pare appropriations for the 2 years of 
Republican control, fiscals 1954 and 1955, 
with the last 2 years of Democrat rule, 
fiscals 1952 and 1953. 

In fiscal years 1952 and 1953, when a 
Democrat Congress and a Democrat 
President were in control, Congress gave 
the Federal Government a total of $166,- 
416,788,116. 

In fiscal years 1954 and 1955, with a 
Republican Congress and a Republican 
administration managing the Nation's 
budget, Congress has appropriated a 
total of only $102,181,571,756. 

In just 2 years, the Republican ad- 
ministration has cut the cost of Govern- 
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ment by $64,235,216,360. In just 2 years, 

it cut the cost of Government almost 40 

percent. 8 

ONE THOUSAND SIX HUNDRED DOLLARS SAVED 
FOR YOUR FAMILY 

Here is what the $64,235,216,360 cut 
in appropriations means to you. It fig- 
ures out to an average saving of $395 for 
every man, woman, and child in this 
country, based on a population of 162 
million. 

In the average family of 4 persons, this 
means a saving of nearly $1,600. That 
is $1,600 of your family’s much-needed 
money that the Government will not be 
spending. 

Another way of looking at it Is to re- 
alize that this $64,235,216,360 reduction 
in Government costs for 2 years is near- 
ly equal to the total amount that Mr. 
‘Truman asked to run the Government in 
his last budget request, for fiscal 1954. 
Thus, the Republican administration has 
in effect eliminated nearly a whole year 
of typical Truman spending. 

REPUBLICAN VERSUS DEMOCRAT SPENDING 


A Republican administration has been 
able to make these tremendous cuts and 
savings because, for the first time in 20 
years there has been a real desire by both 
the administration and the Congress to 
Save money. 

One of the biggest headaches inherited 
from the Truman administration was 
the matter of purchase commitments it 
had entered into involving payment at 
some future time. As of June 30, 1953, 
President Eisenhower was faced with 
spending authorizations which had been 
made in the past but for which cash 
had to be found in future months. 

Much of the $81 billion in unpaid Tru- 
man bills was the result of the military 
buildup contracted for at the start of 
the Korean was in 1950. President Tru- 
man and his budget experts predicted in 
the finanl Democratic budget that fiscal 
1954 would be a peak spending year. In 
fact, Truman predicted that the first 
full fiscal year of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration would wind up with a defi- 
cit of $9,992,000,000. 

But here is what actually happened in 
fiscal 1954, under the economy-minded 
Republicans: ° 

The deficit for fiscal 1954 is only $3,- 
020,000,000. That is $6,893,000,000 less 
than Truman forecast, and it is $6,411,- 
000,000 below the Truman deficit for the 
preceding year. 


A 55-YEAR COMPARISON 


The Republican Party has a long rec- 
ord of low spending. To prove this, I 
am going to compare Republican and 
Democratic spending for the last 55 fis- 
cal years. 

Since 1900, America has experienced 
26 years of Republican administrations. 
Republicans have spent $186,525,000,000 
in those 26 years, and we have kept the 
country at peace. Democrats have spent 
$821,795,000,000 in 27 years, and they 
kept the country at war—hot and cold. 

Republican administrations have 
spent, on the average, $6,663,000,000 a 
year for 26 years. 

Democrat administrations have spent, 
on the average, $29,350,009,000 a year, or 
almost 5 times more. 


SMALL SAVINGS BRING BIG RESULTS 


In August of 1953, President Eisen- 
hower ordered the heads of all Govern- 
ment departments and agencies to take 
every possible step progressively to re- 
duce the expenditures of your depart- 
ment during the fiscal year 1954.“ Here 
are some examples of the results. 

Some 216,243 unnecessary Federal jobs 
have been eliminated in the period of 
January 1953 to June 1954, saving the 
taxpayers $851 million. 

There are 7,055 fewer Government au- 
tomobiles in service today, for a saving 
of about $2 million a year. 

General Services Administration, the 
Government's housekeeping and supply 
agency, has saved $150 million since the 
Republicans took over management of 
Government property and supplies. 

The Government's rent bill was de- 
creased by about $8 million in 1953. Gov- 
ernment-leased space was cut from 41 
million square feet to 36 million square 
feet. 

The Budget Bureau has halted the 
practice established by Democrat admin- 
istrations of running wild in making 
needless and extravagant purchases in 
the final days of each fiscal year so that 
no appropriation would be returned to 
the Treasury. Now, when purchases in 
the closing days of a fiscal year exceed 
the level of the preceding months, the 
excess buying is charged to the guilty 
agency's new appropriations for the next 


year. 
In the Republican-controlled House of 
Representatives, the Appropriations 


Committee set 15 task forces to work to 
lay the groundwork for reductions in 
appropriations. These task forces were 
composed of 80 of the country’s foremost 
business and management experts, who 
were borrowed temporarily for the most 
part from some of the country’s most 
efficient businesses. They were assisted 
by experienced staff members of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, an agency which 
is responsible to Congress. 

These engineers, certified public ac- 
countants, researchers, and business 
executives worked for months in the 
Government departments and agencies 
and found innumerable instances of 
waste, inefficiency, and unnecessary ex- 
pense that had built up during the pre- 
vious 20 years. With the reports of the 
task forces to guide them, Members of 
the House were able to achieve the tre- 
mendous budget reductions. 

Any individual who has been in finan- 
cial difficulties well knows that these 
troubles cannot be straightened out 
overnight. The same holds for your 
Federal Government, But in the short 
space of time the Republicans have been 
in control in Washington, the record 
shows what they have been able to do, 
with economy and efficiency our guiding 
policies. 3 

Much more remains to be done, and it 
will be done. Every citizen, his children 
and his children’s children, will ulti- 
mately reap the benefit in further lower- 
ing of taxes, steady prices, a solvent Gov- 
ernment, and a future you can rely on. 

To assure the realization of such a 
future, the President should have a Re- 
Spree Congress again in 1955 and 
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Rural Electrification 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
heretofore-granted me to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I am enclosing 
herewith a copy of a letter addressed to 
Mr. Joe Jenness, executive secretary of 

«nsas Electric Cooperatives, Inc.: 

HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, U. S., 
Washington, D. C. 
Mr. JOE JENNESS, 
Executive Secretary, Kansas Electric 
Cooperatives, Inc., Topeka, Kans. 

Dran MR. JENNeESS: I received your good 
letter of May 21 with which was enclosed a 
copy of the June issue of the Kansas Electric 
Farmer containing a record of the votes of 
Kansas Members of Congress 0 na number of 
measures during the past 9 or 10 years, It is 
my understanding that this list of bills to- 
gether with the votes of the members of the 
Kansas delegation thereon was not com- 
piled by the Kansas Electric Farmer but 
was taken from a compilation of votes pre- 
pared by the National Rural Electric Coop- 
erative Association. 

I sincerely appreciate your fairness in of- 
fering to publish in the Kansas Electric 
Farmer any statement which I may wish to 
make on these voting records. That certain- 
ly reflects a fine spirit of fairness in -the 
matter, and I do want to avail myself of your 
offer. Although I do not want to take any 
mote of your space than is necessary, I do 
want to point out in the very beginning 
that it is possible for anyone to select a list 
of votes over a 10-year period and by taking 
these few votes and putting his own interpre- 
tation on them, make the position of a 
Member of Congress look quite different than 
it really was. I say this without criticizing 
whoever selected these votes and put an in- 
terpretation on their meaning. 

I am sure that anyone who has gone 
through this particular list of votes has 
noted that few of them pertain to REA 
matters. Out of the list of 23 House votes; 
only 7 are of any interest to Kansas REA 
members. Four pertain to the Bonneville 
Power Administration in Oregon. Three re- 
fer to the Bureau of Reclamation projects. 
Two relate to the construction of a steam 
plant in the Tennessee Valley. Two cover 
the Southwestern Power Administration in 
Texas and Missouri. One is on the South- 
eastern Power Administration in Virginia 
and North Carolina. Two relate to a project 
at Niagara Falls, N. Y. One deals with the 
Cheatham Dam in Tennessee, and the re- 
maining vote concerns both the Southwest- 
ern and Bonneville Power Administrations. 

I don't want to take too much of the time 
of your readers to discuss these non-REA 
votes because they cannot conceivably be of 
interest to Kansas REA cooperatives or their 
members. Just as an illustration though, let 
me use my votes on the proposal to make an 
appropriation of $4 million to start work on 
the Johnsonville steam plant in the TVA sys- 
tem. I voted against this $4 million appro- 
priation. The argument made for the con- 
struction of this steam plant, the total cost 
of which was $92,183,507, was that it and 
other steam plants were needed to firm up 
the power generated by hydroelectric dams 
in the Tennessee Valley. The TVA was sold 
to the country and established on the theory 
of developing the hydroelectric possibilities 
of the Tennessee Valley. These possibilities 
have now been fully developed. However, the 
tremendous industrial development which 
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has taken place because of TVA cheap power 
has exhausted the capacity of the hydroelec- 
tric plants and several steam plants have 
been or are now being constructed by Federal 
funds. The fact is that when steam plants 
now under construction are completed 70 
percent of the power generated by TVA will 
be from steam plants and 30 percent from 
hydroelectric power. I have supported the 
development of hydroelectric power and flood 
control in the Tennessee Valley but if the 
Government is going to build steam plants in 
the TVA to give agriculture and industry 
cheap electricity. why shouldn't it build 
steam plants in Kansas for the same purpose 
and let us build up our industry and supply 
our farmers with cheap electricity and ferti- 
lizer just as is being done in Tennessee? The 
same argument applies to all of the other 
public power projects which I have men- 
tioned. Some of them are steam plants, 
some are hydroelectric, but they all involve 
the question of whether the Federal Govern- 
ment should spend large sums of money in 
other parts of the country ranging all the way 
from Niagara Falls, N. Y., to the State of Ore- 
gon for development of cheap power to be 
used in competition with Kansas industries 
and agriculture. I have voted for some proj- 
ects of this kind under certain conditions, 
particularly where they were multiple-use 
projects and had other features such as flood 
control and reclamation. I might say, how- 
ever, that most of the feasible projects in this 
country have already been constructed and 
all that are being proposed these days are on 
a pretty shaky foundation. I do not think 
that the REA consumers in Kansas are going 
to get any benefit from Government-bullt 
steam plants in Tennessee and other States. 
Therefore, in the particular Instances that 
are contained on your list, I voted against 
these expenditures with the exception of 
vote No. 6 which added a comparatively 
small amount to the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration. I think I voted right on these 
propositions, but whether I did or not, I am 
perfectly willing to leave the question up to 
your readers and abide by their decision. 

Now with respect to the strictly REA votes, 
T am listed as voting favorably twice and 
unfavorably five times. I am listed as voting 
favorably on the rural telephone bill and 
on one vote on REA loan funds in 1948, 
That was an amendment to increase REA 
loan funds by $300 million. The amend- 
ment lost. I am recorded as voting unfavor- 
ably on a motion to add $100 million to 
REA loan funds in the first deficiency ap- 
propriation bill in 1948. I am also charged 
with having voted against an additional loan 
authorization of $10 million for REA in 
1944. Then I am charged with having voted 
wrong by three cases on REA administra- 
tive funds for 1948. The fact is, there have 
been dozens of votes on REA funds during 
the 10 years covered by this voting record. 
Most of them were simply voice votes. The 
important point is that never during all this 
10-year period has there been a time when 
the REA did not have sufficient funds to 
meet its loan applications or administra- 
tive funds to process them. If there is any 
one subject upon which Congress has been 
insistent on providing plenty of funds, it is 
for REA. There have been delays in making 
REA loans—delays for many reasons. I think 
I am familiar with practically all of the 
REA loans made in my district in this period 

ot time, and I cannot now think of a single 

instance when the loan was delayed because 
of a lack of funds. If such a situation had 
arisen at any time, Congress would promptly 
have made the money available. 

I do not care to take any more time with 
respect to this list of votes, but with your 
indulgence I do want to refer to two of the 
most important pieces of legislation affect- 
ing REA which have ever been passed by 
Congress. The first is the Department of 
Agriculture Organic Act, which reduced the 
interest rate on REA loans to 2 percent and 
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provided for the amortization of loans over 
a 35-year period. At least half of the REA 
projects in my district would never have been 
found feasible except for this legislation, and 
extensions of many other projects would have 
been in the same situation. I mention this 
act because I was 1 of the subcommittee of 
5 members of the Committee on Agriculture 
of the House which formulated this legis- 
lation and submitted it to the House as a 
part of the organic act of 1944. I worked 
for it in the full Agriculture Committee. I 
worked for it in the House and on the con- 
ference committee between the House and 
the Senate. Yet this tremendously impor- 
tant measure is not even included on the list 
of votes which you published. This is be- 
cause there was no rolicall on it, just as has 
been the case on most REA appropriations. 
Everyone is for them, so why have a roll- 
call. ~ 

The other important proposal to which I 
refer is the legislation setting up the rural 
telephone system. That legislation origi- 
nated in the Committee on Agriculture. I 
supported it there. I spoke for it and sup- 
ported it in the House of Representatives 
and served on the conference committee 
which ironed out the differences between 
the House and Senate bills—the result of 
which was we came out with a practical bill 
much like the House bill and eliminated 
most of the restrictive provisions which had 
been contained in the Senate bill. 

As far as rural electrification and rural 
telephones are concerned, I am willing to 
rest my case on the record of what I did on 
these two fundamental bills. I have already 
discussed the matter of appropriations but 
want to reiterate I have voted for every 
REA appropriation which was needed, It 
is the easiest thing in the world for some- 
one who wants to demagog in Congress to 
get up and move to amend an appropriation 
for REA by adding ten million or twenty mil- 
lion or one hundred million dollars whether 
it is needed or not. For that reason, there 
is simply no point in discussing whether a 
Member voted for or against any appropria- 
tion or whether the appropriation was need- 
ed or not because the answer is that Con- 
gress has always appropriated all of the 
money that has been needed for REA, and in 
Tact many times Congress has authorized 
more loan funds than could be used in the 
fiscal year for which they were authorized. 
That hasn't hurt anything, of course, but I 
simply point it out to show that ample funds 
have always been available. 

I am sure that the people of my district 
know full well of the support which I have 
always given REA and RTA. I shall of course 
continue to give it the same consistent sup- 
port as a member of the Agriculture Com- 
mittee and the House. I will do this because 
I believe that nothing has happened in the 
last hundred years to do away with drudgery 
on the farm, to lighten the burden of farm 
families, and to make farming a more busi- 
nesslike enterprise than rural electrification 
and rural telephones. 

With best wishes, I am 

Very sincerely yours, 
Cuirrormp R. Horx. 


The Role of Airpower in Our National 
Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recor the follow- 
ing statement with respect to the role 
of airpower in our national defense, as 
enunciated by Roy T. Hurley, chairman 
of the board and president of Curtiss- 
Wright Corp., one of the leading execu- 
tives of the aircraft industry in America. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Tite ROLE OF AIRPOWER IN OUR NATIONAL 

DEFENSE 


The Curtiss-Wright Corp. was formed on 
August 9, 1929, through a combination of 
two outstanding aviation organizations— 
the Wright Aeronautical Corp. and the Cur- 
tiss Aeroplane & Motor Co. and associated 
companies. Wright Aeronautical, founded 
in 1919, grew directly from the companies 
founded by the Wright brothers folowing 
their first successful flight on December 17, 
1903. 

During World War I—as the Wright-Martin 
Co.—the organization began to specialize in 
the design and building of powerplants, The 
Curtiss organization was the outgrowth of 
the pioneering efforts of Glenn H. Curtiss, 
designer of many famous planes, including 
the NC-4, first aircraft to fly the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

During World War IT, Curtiss-Wright was 
the largest producer of aircraft products in 
the world, and its dollar volume of ship- 
ments in these years was the greatest of any 
aircraft manufacturer in the United States. 
Curtiss-Wright operated 19 plants for the 
production of engines, propellers, and alr- 
craft and achieved a distinguished wartime 
record of deliveries, For example, the com- 
pany built 150,000 aircraft engines, an un- 
precedented accomplishment to that time 
and a record that still stands. 

Curtiss-Wright today is an organization 
employing approximately 30,000 men and 
women in 7 manufacturing divisions that 
operate plants in New Jersey, New York, and 
Ohio. Curtiss-Wright products are widely 
diversified, and the company is achieving a 
high degree of integration. 

In the field of aircraft engines, Curtiss- 
Wright designs, develops, and bullds all major 
types of powerplants, including reciprocat- 
ing piston and turbocompound engines, 
turboprop, turbojet, ramjet, and rocket en- 
gines. These engines are presently in use 
on more than 28 of the world's leading air- 
lines, in guided missiles, and in military 
bombers and fighters characterized by un- 
usually long range or extraordinarily high 
speed. 


Curtiss-Wright, a pioneer propeller builder 
in the electrically controlled constant speed 
and hollow-steel propeller feld, currently is 
producing a turboelectric series that has 
been approved for all turboprop engines se- 
lected for production by the military serv- 
ices, The company has carried out outstand- 
ing accepted development of turboprop en- 
gine controls. These propellers include types 
designed to operate at subsonic, transonic, 
and supersonic speeds. Curtiss-Wright was 
responsible for the development of full-feath- 
ering, reversible propellers and, in coopera- 
tion with the United States Air Force, has 
perfected a process for extruding hollow- 
steel biades. 

Alone of all aircraft organizations, Curtiss- 
Wright has its own casting and forging 
plants, one of which is the metals processing 
division. This unit presently is making 
forged turbine blades and nodular iron cast- 
ings for aircraft engines and stainless steel 
castings for applications where corrosion re- 
sistance is necessary. 

Through its electronics division, the corpo- 
ration has revolutionized pilot and air crew 
training by developing and producing Cur- 
tiss-Wright dehmel electronic simulators and 
duplicators. 

The Marquette Metals Products Co., a 
wholly owned subsidiary of Currtiss-Wright, 
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is a manufacturer of specialized metal prod- 
ucts including windshield wipers for jet and 
piston aircraft. 

Four other divisions in Curtiss-Wright are 
concerned with the overhauling of aircraft 
engines for military and commercial cus- 
tomers, the development of new products, 
the sale in the export field of the products of 
Curtiss-Wright and of other companies, and 
the coordination of overseas production of 
engine parts. 

Curtiss-Wright believes that alrpower is 
essential to our way of life, and our under- 
standing of airpower is to have the military, 
the commercial airline, and the industry in 
balance—coordinated and working as a team. 
In the next 10 years the Atlantic Ocean will 
be only 5 hours wide for the military man, 
and no man on earth no matter where he 
tries to hide out can get more than 24 hours 
away from you, whether he be friend or foe. 
So, as the earth becomes relatively smaller 
and smaller, airpower becomes more essential 
to our way of life. 

Not only is airpower essential to our way 
of life, but in America it must be progressive- 
ly sustained and technologically more ad- 
vanced in design and capability than any 
other alrpower in the world. This is a con- 
tinuing process which if allowed to lag would 
in a short time leave us with an outmoded 
Air Force, 

At the present time it is questionable as 
to whether or not this country has the alr- 
power capability to counterattack an aggres- 
sor and to achieve complete mastery of the 
air. 
World War II is a good example of how 
long it can take to build airpower to a peak. 
The war began in two small areas in 1939, 
and we in America at that time had very 
little capacity to counterattack. In fact, 
we were almost helpless to stop it and to 
ward it off. In 1940 the war was spreading 
very rapidly while we were trying to build 
up capacity and ability to fight back. In 
1941 we still had very little capacity to fight 
back, and in 1942 the situation was much 
the same. In 1943 we were beginning to 
build up, and the Navy had begun to push 
the enemy back on the seas, and the of- 
fensive had begun. In 1944 our capacity 
grew to sizable proportions, and we recap- 
tured much of the area that was lost to the 
enemy. In 1945 we had what it took to do 
the job. We bombed the industries in the 
homeland of the enemy, destroyed their 
ability to supply the weapons to their mili- 
tary forces, and thus the war came to a 
rapid and decisive end. 

You will remember that this took 7 years to 
accomplish. In those 7 years America spent 
over $300 billion for all war need, and suf- 
fered over 1 million casualties primarily as 
a result of not being prepared. If war were 
to come again, we would not have 7 years; 
instead, we might only have 7 hours. The 
route the next time can come from almost 
any direction, and with the airplancs we 
know to be available today, the enemy, in a 
matter of hours, can be anywhere in our 
country. You are reminded that one air- 
plane with one bomb could destroy a city 
of a million people. These are the condi- 
tions under which we are living today; and 
therefore, we cannot gamble with 7 years 
when possibly we only have a matter of 
hours. 

The future role of military aviation is 
primarily the responsibility of the team com- 
prising the military and the aviation indus- 
try. The aviation industry must be in a 
position to furnish the aircraft engines, the 
propellers, and the simulators for these air- 
planes to the military for our expanding na- 
tional defense, We in Curtiss-Wright must 
supply our turbo compound engines for 
speeds up to 425 miles an hour. The next 
step, up to 800 miles an hour for long-range, 
heavy loads, requires the turboprop; up to 
1,500 miles an hour, the jet; and above all, 
the rocket and ramjet. All these engines aro 
a must for alrpower in the United States. 
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Speed requlres power, and our power re- 
quirements for airplanes are skyrocketing. 
We are today putting together more power 
in some planes than is required in a substa- 
tion to light a city or to propel the Queen 
Mary or the Queen Elizabeth. Power in turn 
increases the weight of the airplane. Gross 
weights are reaching 200,000 pounds and are 
headed for 400,000 pounds per airplane. We 
are, therefore, in a business that is changing 
and is fluid. It is not static or standing 
still. 

We must be in a position to design and 
provide the best defensive air weapons in 
sufficient quantities in the event of a na- 
tional emergency. Few people realize or show 
a willingness to realize that this is a matter 
of simple economics. To have the best de- 
fensive weapons requires continuing and ex- 
tensive engineering research, development 
and testing, and the facilities with which to 
do such work, This is particularly true of 
aircraft, and especially of the engines which 
set the limits of size, speed, range, altitude, 
and operating performance of the airframe. 
In other words, the quality of the engine 
virtually determines the effectiveness of the 
aircraft, We all know how rapidly changes 
in engine design are taking and must take 
place. 

A strong Independent aircraft industry, if 
it is to grow and expand and fulfill its mis- 
sion as an instrument of the national de- 
fense, must be financed on a sound economic 
basis. Progress in the aeronautical art con- 
stantly dictates special and new additions of 
machinery and buildings to produce ad- 
vanced types of engines and airframes. It is 
also obvious that the rapid changes in the 
type of aircraft engines, size, and materials 
require vastly different machines, tools, test 
equipment, and buildings which, because of 
the very rapid change in product, become ob- 
solete more quickly. Replacing such facili- 
ties more frequently requires first the need 
for allowing normal profit levels for this in- 
dustry so that funds can be Invested in newer 
and more efficient facilities, and second, the 

ition of more rapid depreciation of 
those facilities in the cost and price of our 
product. Applying these fundamental rules 
of business economics will decrease rather 
than increase the end price of product be- 
cause new and more efficient machines and 
methods will reduce costs to a much greater 
extent. 

The problem of financing the required 
added plant facilities is an ever-present one. 
However, Government policies make financ- 
ing of the necessary additions to plant facili- 
ties difficult, if not impossible. As an ex- 
ample, accelerated depreciation (based on 
useful economic life) of buildings, machin- 
ery, equipment, and other facilities required 
by the aircraft industry is not presently 
allowed in costs or prices by the Defense 
Department. In order to provide the neces- 
sary financing and develop needed strength 
within the aircraft industry, such deprecia- 
tion should be recognized in the price of the 
product. The development of such a policy 
in the Department of Defense will allow the 
aircraft industry to (a) keep pace with the 
rapid obsolescence of aircraft; (b) avold 
much of the procurement of unsuited, high- 
cost equipment and facliities as was of neces- 
sity experienced during the rapid buildup 
for the Korean emergency; and (c) provide 
faciiities on a continuously well-planned ba- 
sis rather than requiring the Government to 
finance facilities whenever an emergency 
arises, 

It is estimated that about 80 percent of 
the facilities and financing of the aircraft 
industry is presently being furnished by the 
Government. On this basis, we have virtual 
nationalization of the industry. This trend 
to nationalization should not be allowed to 
continue, If the industry is to function at 
top capability in the national-defense pic- 
ture, it must be allowed to develop the neces- 
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sary economic strength and capacity on its 
own. 

Furthermore, the aircraft industry is sub- 
ject to price redetermination on practically 
all contracts. Subsequently, renegotiation 
must also be faced. Funds recovered under 
price redetermination are available to the 
Defense Department for further orders, but 
funds recaptured under renegotiation go di- 
rectly to the Treasury and are not available 
for additional procurement. This accounts 
for the growth in popularity of so-called 
fixed-price contracts with price redetermi- 
nation provisions. Price redetermination 
techniques, carried on under ever-restricting 
procurement regulations, have progressively 
weakened the aircraft industry. As a result, 
the net profit of the aircraft manufacturers 
has become less and less throughout the 
years. Unless the aircraft industry can 
achieve reasonable earnings, not only will it 
fail to attract necessary additional capital, 
but research and development vital to our 
national defense will be retarded, and its 
remaining resources may, in time, be drained 
away. Consequently, it shall be our goal to 
create a strong independent aircraft indus- 
try which may be expected to expand its 
facilities with set-aside earnings so that 
the quality of the product may be improved, 
research and development expanded, per- 
formance increased, rate of deliveries accel- 
erated, and prices reduced. 

In effect we recommend that the aircraft 
industry be geared in peacetime to a 40-hour 
week; and then when war comes, start sec- 
ond and third shifts and accelerate on this 
basis. In this period of acceleration it would 
not be necessary to compete with other in- 
dustry for machine tools and all the other 
things we need. We will have them in the 
plant working at a lower level. In 1 year 
the aircraft industry could be full mobilized 
and doing its job. Other industries could 
simultaneously acquire their machines and 
tools without competition from us, and at 
the end of the first year they would be in 
a position to expand and grow. Such a pro- 
gram is very important to the survival of the 
United States. 

There are some people who feel that war 
will not come because Russia will collapse 
from within. We hope they are right. There 
are others who think war will come any hour, 
and we hope they are wrong. There are 
still others who are so frightened by war 
that they, ostrichlike, don’t even think about 
it. In our opinion, it is inconceivable that 
the Russian industrial machine will equal 
our production capability in our lifetime 
nor possibly in our children’s lifetime. Con- 


sequently, the way to avoid war is (a) by 


not allowing our industry to become disar- 
ranged in this so-called peacetime period 
and (b) with the aid of a well-planned in- 
dustrial mobilization program be in a posi- 
tion to convert expeditiously to the require- 
ments of any national emergency. 

We are sure in Curtiss-Wright that we can 
provide the facilities to run on that 40-hour- 
a-week basis, and we can do it without tax- 
payer subsidy and without high cost. 

In the years 1943 to 1952 the leading man- 
ufacturers in the country—and these reports 
are given to us by the banks and the Goy- 
ernment agencles—increased their net worth 
by 93.6 percent; the leading automobile com- 
panies increased by 96.7 percent; and in that 
period the aircraft companies only grew 54.4 
percent. If you were to cut back the growth 
of the leading manufacturing and automo- 
bile companies to the level of the aircraft 
industry, you would have a depression in the 
United States; our standard of living would 
be way down; our unemployment would be 
terrific. 

When you compare net returns or profit 
after taxes to sales for the same period, the 
leading manufacturers earned 5.9 percent; 
the automobile companies, 6.1 percent; and 
we in our business, 1.7 percent. Again, we 
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78 not getting the wherewithal to do our 
job. 

We believe we in the aircraft industry are 
entitled to the same treatment and respon- 
sibilities accorded to the television manu- 
facturer, the automobile manufacturer, or, 
for that matter, any other manufacturer. 
The pattern of manufacturing, selling, build- 
ing, designing, and developing in the United 
States ts the thing that has made this coun- 
try great. On the other hand, when it comes 
to building aircraft, our Government officials 
do not always apply that knowledge, know- 
how, and good, clear, sound thinking. 

To demonstrate that we as an industry are 
not accorded the same treatment as other 
manufacturers, we present the following tab- 
ulation. It indicates the shipments for the 
year 1953, and it lists the companies whose 
earnings were between $10 million and $12 
million after taxes for the year. Our com- 
pany's net income of approximately $11 mu- 
lion places us just about in the middle. 
Curtiss-Wright was required to bulld and 
ship products with dificult and complex 
manufacturing problems to the amount of 
$439 million to earn a net of approximately 
$11 million. On the other hand, Wrigley 
Chewing Gum Co., with sales of $81 million, 
and Scott Paper Co., with sales of $165 mil- 
lion, and all the others realized the same 
earnings as an aircraft producer whose con- 
tinued operations are vitally necessary to the 
defense of our country. 


Companies which earned $10 million to 
$12 million net jor the year 1953 
Sales 
Companies: (in millions) 
Curtiss-Wright Corp 
Standard Brands 
A Inno ccna 
Consolidated Vultee... 
Burlington Mills 
o nee ueeaan 
Electric Auto-Lite Co 
National Cash Register 
Revere Copper & Brass Co 
Standard Oil (Kentucky) 


Food Machinery & Chemical co 229 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 214 
Wans ee 2 203 
Hercules Powder Co_._.._.......-.. - 190 
. Container Corporation of America... 188 
( eee 186 
Timken Roller Bearing 178 
Celanese Corporation of America 166 
C ——T—T—— ee 185 
Sterling Drug, Ine -- 162 
BROIGK BOO cnn E N s. DEB 
Cincinnati Milling Machine - 151 
Westinghouse Air Brake 145 
West Virginia Pulp & Pape 118 
Man n ̃ A 99 
William Wrigley. 81 
Wonne oe isereinaewe bawuie: - 73 


We do not quarrel with the accomplish- 
ments and earnings of these companies. In 
fact, we applaud them. That is the Ameri- 
can way of life and that is the way it should 
be. All we are saying is that we in the air- 
craft industry should be entitled to similar 
profit ratios. Furthermore, an examination 
of the above list of companies indicates that 
Curtiss-Wright has a greater investment 
(over and above the Government's interest) 
in plants and facilities and a larger net worth 
than any other company indicated with one 
exception. 

In the final analysis the security of this 
Nation depends on the cooperation and co- 
ordination of all segments of our military 
and industrial economy. Curtiss-Wright will 
continue to use its technological know- 
how and resources to achieve this end. Fur- 
thermore, we will continue to advocate the 
creation of a strong and independent aircraft 
industry. Only through the accomplish- 
ment of these objectives will this country of 
ours be in a position to provide the speed, the 
power, and the design necessary for the finest 
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air weapons, in sufficient quanity to reach 
the maximum goal of our military require- 
ments, and thereby secure our way of life. 


Civil Rights Advanced by Republican 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, 
throughout the long struggle for equal- 
ity for all Americans, there have been 
several basic steps which had to be taken 
before the tide cof man’s inhumanity to 
man could be turned. 

Within 2 short years, the Republican 
administration has established landmark 
after landmark in the ficld of human 
rights. 

In his inaugural address on January 
20, 1953, President Eisenhower reaf- 
firmed a promise made during the 1952 
campaign. He said: 

We reject any insinuation that one race or 
another, one peopie cr another, is In any 
sense inferior or expendable. 


On April 2, 1954, the Chicago De- 
fender, a leading Negro newspaper which 
had long supported the Democrat ad- 
ministrations, said that in 15 months 
of the Eisenhower administration, “the 
admittedly low stock of the Negro has 
~ risen to a new high and the potentiali- 
ties are even greater.” 

This is high praise indeed from those 
who have endured decades of broken 
promises from political manipulators 
who used the frustrations of many of 
our citizens to promote their own politi- 
cal goals. 

THE RECORD OF DEVELOPMENTS 


There have been 17 important deyel- 
opments curing the short time the Re- 
publican administration has been able to 
proceed in fulfilling its campaign pledges 
on civil rights. 

These are historie steps which stand 
in glowing contrast to the shocking neg- 
lect that existed from 1932 to 1352. 

Segregation at Army post schools was 
abolished by the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. 

Employment discrimination in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia service contracts and 
tegregatlen in District eating establish- 
ments has been outlawed by the Repub- 
lican administraticn. 

Segregation in United States naval in- 
ftallations in the South was ended by the 
Republican administration. 

Racial discrimination has been effec- 
tively banned on Federal contract jobs 
by the President's Government Contract 
Committee. 

Segregation has been outlawed in ma- 
jor veterans’ hospitals in the South. 

Segregaticn has been abolished in 
District of Columbia recreation facili- 
ties. 

A total of 45 qualified Nezrces have 
teen appointed to hich posiitions in the 
Federal Government, including J. Ernest 
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Wilkins, of Chicago, who was appointed 
Assistant Secretary of Labor. In addi- 
tion, Mrs. Lois Lippman, of New York 
City, has the distinction of being the first 
Negro woman ever to serve as a White 
House secretary. 

REAL EQUALITY IN THE MILITARY 


In other areas of the civil-rights ques- 
tion, the Republican administration 
moved forward steadily to improve the 
equality of all of our people. 

Legislation has been presented to Con- 
gress by the Attorney General request- 
ing the establishment of a public de- 
fender so that all, rich and poor alike, 
will be provided with full justice under 
the Jaw when called before the bar of 
justice. 

The Department of Justice under a 
Republican Attorney General bas also 
expanded its investigative staff which 
goes into action when violations of civil 
rights are apparent. In 1 year the At- 
torney General has called on the Pederal 
Bureau of Investigation to conduct pre- 
liminary investigations in 9,000 com- 
Plaints of civil-rights violations. 

In one branch of our military services, 
the Navy, the steps taken to restore 
equality among civilian employees at in- 
stallations are worthy of recounting in 
detail. 

In a report to the President, Navy 
officials stated that out of 60 naval bases 
in the South, 20 reported on August 1, 
1953, the first year of the Republican 
administration, that segregation prac- 
tices had ceased. 

In 17 additional installations, segre- 
gation has been ended since that date. 
In 21 other naval bases, the gradual ces- 
sation of segregation in cafeterias, wash- 
rooms, and other facilities has been 
under way and is now about completed. 

On March 1, 1954, the Navy Depart- 
ment announced it was ending separate 
enlistments for Navy stewards, a move 
aimed at changing the predominantly 
Negro composition of its stewards’ 
branch. 

The Secretary of Defense on February 
1, 1954, issued a memorandum to the Sec- 
retaries of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force directing the services to end all 
Segregation in all military post schools by 
September 1. 1955. The order forbids 
services to open any new segregated 
schools. It orders the end of segrega- 
tion of Negro and white children on 21 
bases still maintaining separate schools. 

The order also secured from the United 
States Office of Education an agree- 
ment to operate unsegregated schools in 
States where, because of delays in imple- 
menting the Supreme Court decision, 
segregated schools are being retained 
temporarily. 

PREJUDICES BREAKING DOWN 


The Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare is actively assisting 
the Defense Department in its nonseg- 
regation policy by providing assistants 
and funds so that the quality of teaching 
and facilities will not suffer. 

Senator LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, Repub- 
lican, of Massachusetts, chairman of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, said 
in regard to this decision on March 1, 
1954: 


September 15 


This Is an educational experience of in- 
calculable importance fer the American 
peopie. Its effects are already spilling over 
from the untformed services into many 
other aspects of life in the United States. 
Prejudices are being broken down every- 
where, North and South, by the demon- 
strated fact that men and women can work 
side by ‘side in a common task without re- 
gard to color or creed. 


These are gains, however, that have 
been made only since the Republican ad- 
ministration. and the Republican Con- 
gress tackled the problems with courage 
and insight, 
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In 18 of 19 civil-rights tests, a majority 
of Republicans voted favorably; 3 times 
Republicans lined up 100 percent on the 
issue. 

The only Fair Employment Practices 
Act passed in the history of the House of 
Representatives was backed by Republi- 
cans 142 to 42, rejected by Democrats 134 
to 116. 

The House has passed an antipoll tax 
bill five times. Ninety-one percent of the 
Republicans voted for these bills, only 
9 percent against. Democrats lined up 
45 percent against, 55 percent for. 

The same ratio held for antilynch bills 
passed by the House on two eccasions, 

THE REPUBLICAN PLEDGE 


I direct attention to the words of the 
Republican candidate for President, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, who, in October 
1952, said: 

There is discrimination. This crusade is 
Pledged to use every single item of leader- 
ship and influence it has to eliminate it. 
It intends to enforce the full Constitution, 
not part of It, 


Human equality in America is a weapon 
against communism. 

Knowing this and aware that deeds, 
not promises, will help build a better, 
more secure America, the Republican 
Party has and will continue to fulfill its 
pledges on civil rights.. The record is 
outstanding. Progress so far has en- 
couraged the fine American citizens who 
for so long were denied the rights of full 
citizenship. A Republican administra- 
tion will continue to serve as a guarantee 
that the rights of all Americans can and 
will be preserved. 


Francis Cardinal Spellman 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article by Abercrombie 
Holmes from the Albuquerque Journal 
concerning Francis Cardinal Spellman, 
a Catholic Church leader whose career 
is unparalleled in the history of the 
church in America. y 

The excellent résumé of this outstand- 
ing leader of the Roman Catholic Church 
follows: 


1954 


From ALTaR Bor To CARDINAL—VISITING 
CARDINAL Is Propucr OF WIDE, VaRiep Ex- 
PERIENCES 


(By Abercrombie Holmes) 


When Francis Cardinal Spellman files to 
Albuquerque Saturday to visit Kirtland Air 
Force Base and Sandia Base and returns Mon- 
day to dedicate a new chapel at Newman 
Center. Albuquerqueans will see a Catholic 
Church leader whose career is unparalleled 
in the history of the church in America. 

The cardinal, who is archbishop of New 
York and the Catholic Church's military vicar 
for the United States. was the first United 
States priest ever raised to hierarchy in St. 
Peter's Basilica in Rome and the first Ameri- 
can to serve as the Vatican attaché. 

The cardinal will arrive at Kirtland about 
moon Saturday from Clovis Air Force Base. 
where he will attend a reception Saturday 
morning. 

He will go immediately to the Sandia Base 
Officers Club, where he will be honored at a 
luncheon attended by chaplains and top offi- 
ciais of Kirtland and Sandia Bases and ex- 
ecutives of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
Sandia Corp., and base sodalities. 

TO DEDICATE TABERNACLE 


Cardinal Speliman will dedicate a taber- 


nacle in the Catholic chapel at Sandia Base. 


Following this will be a reception at the 
chapel for personnel of Kirtland and Sandia 
Bases, This reception will be closed to the 
public. 

He will leave for the Santa Fe fiesta late 
in the afternoon. 

Cardinal Spehman probably is the most 
traveled churchman in America. 

Numerous trips during World War II and 
the Korean campaign took him to American 
fronts in many parts of the world. 

A longtime believer in air travel, Cardinal 


Spellman, as a young priest, took up aero- 


nautics and became a licensed pilot. 

He also is a believer in sports. As a boy 
he took part in sports activities of all types. 
PITCHED HORSESHOES 

He was the horseshoe pitching champion 
of the neighborhood in his hometown of 
Whitman, Mass., 20 miles south of Boston. 
Young Spellman played on the Whitman 
High School football team, but baseball was 
his favorite sport, and he was manager and 
a competent shortstop on the Whitman High 
team. 

Frank Spellman was born May 4, 1889, the 
first son of William and Ellen Speliman in 
Whitman, which was predominantly a non- 
Catholic town of 7,000 population. The 
Catholics in Whitman were so few when the 
future cardinal was born, the town was a 
mission of nearby Abington. The town did 
not have a parish church of its own until 
Frank was 9 years old, and did not have a 
parochial schoal. 

The future cardinal's first church position 
Was altar boy of the new church. 

HIGH SCHOOL LINGUIST 


In high school he won high marks, espe- 
Clally in Engilish and Latin, and in later 
Years it was his knowledge of languages 
which led to his being named attaché of the 
Papal Secretariate of State, His duties in- 
cluded translating papal pronouncements 
and other documents from Latin into Eng- 
lish, in order to speed them to the tens of 
millions of English-speaking Catholics 
throughout the world as well as for the secu- 
lar press. The Reverend Spellman became 
the first American in history to serve in 
that capacity. 

After graduating from high school, he en- 
rolled at Fordham University in New York 
City in September 1907. He didn't make the 
Fordham baseball team but became particu- 
larly interested in science. His favorite ex- 
tracurricular activities were debating and 
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reporting college news for the university 
newspaper. 
FIRST MASS 

William Cardinal O'Connell, of Boston, 
acting on reports of Frank Spellman's record 
in high school and at Fordham, selected 
him to make his theological studies in Rome's 
North American College and the College of 
Propaganda. 

After 5 years of study, he was ordained a 
priest on May 14, 1916. 

He immediately returned to the United 
States and his first mass in his homeland 
was said at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, a church 
he was later to head. 

Cardinal O'Connell appointed him assist- 
ant in the Church of All Saints, Roxbury, 
a part of Boston. 

When World War I broke out, Father 
Spellman wished to yolunteer as a chaplain, 
but Cardinal O'Connell decided he was the 
one priest who could not be spared. 

The Boston cardinal named him director 
of Catholic literature of the Boston diocese 
and then assistant chancellor. 

In 1925 a pilgrimage went from Boston to 
Rome and Father Spellman was one in the 
party, little realizing he was approaching a 
major turning point in his life. 

PERFORMANCE PLEASED POPE 


He attracted the attention of Pope Pius XI 
when a bishop, not too certain of his Italian, 
asked Father Spellman to translate the Pope's 
speech from Italian to English for his party. 
The Pope was impressed by Father Spellman's 
clear, concise, and yet comprehensive man- 
ner in which his words were promptly given 
in English. 

This resulted in his being named attaché 
of the papal secretary of state. In addition 
to his work as translator, he was a contact 
for numerous visitors from the United States. 
This was one of the main factors in the de- 
velopment of the Knights of Columbus play- 
grounds in Rome. 

His active participation in sports on the 
playground astonished the Italians. He mod- 
ernized public relations at the Vatican by 
having it adopt the plan of issuing mimeo- 
graphed translations of important docu- 
ments in yarious languages at the time they 
are issued instead of having correspondents 
get them from the Obervatore Romano, the 
Vatican City daily. 

AIDED PRESENT POPE 


In 1930, Cardinal Pacelli, who later became 
the present Pope Plus XII, returned from 
Germany to become papa! secretary of state, 
under whom Spellman worked. Father 
Spellman by this time had been a member 
of the papal household with the rank and 
title of right reverend monsignor. 

With Mussolini dictator of Fascist Italy, 
Monsignor Spellman often had to use tact 
and courage. 

In 1031, Mussolini was directing against 
the church a campaign secking to abolish 
Catholic action and youth activities spon- 
sored by the church. The Pope responded 
with an encyclical denouncing the action of 
the Fascist government. But the press of 
Italy was under Mussolini's control. In 
order to get the news to the worid, Cardinal 


Pacelli suggested a plan to the Pope. It was 
approved. 
So Monsignor Spellman ‘unobtrucivety 


made his way out of Italy, and the first that 
Mussolini knew of the Pope's denunciation 
was when the news was flashed around the 
world from Paris. Mussolini was enresed and 
the Fascist newspapers were filled with hate- 
breeding caricatures of Monsignor Spellman, 
But the clergyman returned calmly to Rome. 
Two Fascist detectives were assigned to 
shadow him. At first this amused Monsignor 
Spellman. Later it annoyed him. One day 
he turned on them and asked them what they 
wanted, Apparently their instructions 
didn't cover this. The detectives were 
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speechless and retired as gracefully as pos- 
sible. That was the last Monsignor Spellman 
saw of them. 


TRANSLATED BROADCAST 


When the Vatican established a radio sta- 
tion, also in 1931, Spellman translated the 
Pope's first broadcast. 

He was the constant companion of Cardi- 
nal Pacelli (now Pope Pius XII) on vecation 
trips. On one occasion Cardinal Pacelli jest- 
ingly gave the pastor of the church at which 
they asked to say Mass the impression that 
Monsignor Spellman was the greatest of im- 
portance in the party. The pastor insisted 
that Monsignor Spellman say Mass, as the 
cardinal secretary of state, to his amuse- 
ment, was assigned to the side of the altar. 

When Cardinal O'Connell's assistant at 
Boston was named bishop of Manchester, this 
created an opening in Boston. Spellman was 
the natural choice. Pope Pius XI elevated 
him to bishop in a ceremony in St. Peter's 
Basilica. He then went to Boston as Cardi- 
nal O'Connell's auxiliary. 

In 1936 Cardinal Pacelli came to the United 
States to tour the country. The cardinal in- 
sisted that Bishop Spellman accompany him 
on the train. The trip brought them through 
Albuquerque. Catholic leaders met them at 
the airport and talked with them there dur- 
ing the plane stop. 

NAMED ARCHBISHOP 


When Cardinal Pacelli was elected to suc- 
ceed Pope Pius X in 1939, the see of New 
York was vacant. Seven weeks after he be- 
came Pope, he named Bishop Spellman arch- 
bishop of New York. 

In 1946 the Pope elevated Bishop Spellman 
to cardinal in a ceremony in Rome. 

From the early days of World War II Car- 
dinal Spellman dedicated himself to the per- 
sonal visitation of Catholic chaplains and 
the men and women they served all over the 
world. In August 1942, he went to the 
Aleutians. In February 1943 he went to 
Spain and then received the unique privi- 
lege of being allowed to pass through Italy, 
a country with which the United States was 
then at war, to visit the Vatican and Pope 
Pius XII. 

Later he went to Algiers, Egypt, and north 
Africa. 

From Africa, the cardinal flew to London, 
where he met with American troops already 
preparing for the Invasion. 

He took down names of American service- 
men and communicated later with their par- 
ents about seeing their boy or girl. It is esti- 
mated more than 14,000 servicemen sent 
messages home through the archbishop, 


PLEADS FOR ROME 


After the Allies had entered Italy, Car- 
dinal Spellman issued a plea that Rome be 
spared bombing and expressed the hope 
“military ingenuity would overcome mili- 
tary necessity.” 

After the Pope's summer residence at 
Castlegandolfo was bombed, Cardinal Spell- 
man deplored the bombing, declaring it was 
neutral and no troops were stationed there. 

In the summer and fall of 1944, he again 
visited the war fronts, including Rome, 
France, England again, and the First and 
Third Army sectors along the border of Ger- 
many. He completed his 19,000-mile, 3- 
month tour of the European war theater on 
October 18, 1944. 

Just a few days before the surrender of 
Japan, the cardinal left on a visit of Ameri- 
ca's fighting men in the Pacific. He visited 
Pearl Harbor, Guam, Saipan, Okinawa, and 
the Philippines and said Mass later on a bat- 
tleship in Tokyo Bay. On V-J Day he led 
Mass in Manila stadium for 6,000 GI's and 
civilians. 

TOURS PACIFIC 


On this tour he also offered Masses at Kwae 
Jelein and Saipan. Tinian, and Iwo Jima, 
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He entered Korea with the occupation forces, 
spent 9 days in Japan, including a visit to 
Hiroshima. He returned by way of China, 
India, Cairo, Rome, Paris, the Azores, and 
Bermuda. 

Throughout the war he had appealed for 
support on bond-selling drives, 


New Mexico Boys’ Village Padre Hails 
Borough Sponsor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, lam very 
pleased to direct the attention of our col- 
leagues to the following very heart- 
warming article concerning one of my 
constituents which appeared in the 
Brocklyn Eagle of August 1, 1954: 

New Mexico Bors’ VILLAGE PADRE HAILS 

EOROUGH SPONSOR 


Out in sparsely settled New Mexico, where 
there are no publicly supported orphanages, 
and religious groups are strongly relied on 
to care for homeless youngsters, the name of 
Louis 5. Libutti, a Brooklyn ex-GI, is often 
mentioned in prayers of thanksgiving at the 
Lourdes Boys Village, 5 miles south of Albu- 
querque. 

The village, a school workshop, open to 
needy boys of any race, religion, or language, 
is run by the Fathers of the Pious Society 
of St. Joseph of Murialdo, a society founded 
in 1873, which today has some 1,000 priests, 
brothers, and novices at work among boys 
in Italy, Brazil, Ecuador, Chile, Argentina, 
and other countries. 

Mr. Libutti, who lives at 8755 19th Avenue, 
helped bring the society to America. “His 
story,” Father Cajetan Menegatto, superior 
of the New Mexico Boys village, sald recently, 
“should inspire all Catholic laymen.” 

Queried about “his story” in an interview 
in his Bath Beach home, where he lives with 
his aunt, Mrs. Mamie Viggiano, Mr. Libutti 
modestly said that what he had done to 
help establish the society in New Mexico was 
overrated. 

Yet Mr. Libutti's efforts as a United States 
Army Air Force staff sergeant on behalf of 
hundreds of Italy's ragged, homeless, hun- 
gry boys in bomb-shattered Foggia in World 
Wor II paved the way to great interest in the 
society's work. 

In that Italian city he promised the su- 
perior general of the order that, if ever the 
opportunity arose to bring the society to 
America, he would do his part to realize the 
dream. He made good on that promise. 

Mr. Libutti, who grew up as a member of 
the Fictbush Boys Club, learned as a volun- 
tecr at the club how to meet the needs of 
underprivileged boys. He entered the serv- 
ice at the age of 25 In 1942 and was part of 
a B-17 Flying Fortress crew. 

The story of Mr. Libuttl’s work among 
Italian boys was given wide publicity during 
the war years. He helped establish a virtual 
Boys Town of Italy at St. Michael's Church 
in Foggia, where hé came to know Father 
Mario Canova of the Pious Society of St. 
Joseph of Murlaldo. 

Father Mario is now a missionary priest in 
the jungles of Ecuador and Afr. Libutti is de- 
termined to bring him to New Mexico. He 
will appeal to the society’s superior general 
in Rome for Father Mario's transfer. He's 
confident that his wish will be granted, 

After the war, Mr. Libutti journeyed west- 
ward to rehabilitate himself and became di- 
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rector of the Santa Fe Boys Club. There he 
met Archbishop Edwin V. Byrne, who ex- 
pressed the need ‘or some order to work in 
this poor New Mexico. That represented Mr. 
Libutti’s opportunity to fulfill his promise 
made in Foggia. 

For a long time after Mr. Libutti returned 
tg Brooklyn, following a year in Santa Fe, 
correspondence kept up- (from Santa Fe, to 
Brooklyn, to Rome, to South America,” he 
recalls. 

Two of the society’s priests, American-born 
but who had trained in Italy and worked in 
South America, came on, visited Mr. Libuttl 
at his home here and went on to New Mexico. 
They had to become “reacquainted” with 
their native land and, after 2 years of parish 
work, were given the opportunity to open 
the school workshop known as Lourdes Boys 
Village. 

This past year the school had 30 boarding 
students and 22 day students, Classes are 
only a part of the village's program. There's 
training in carpentry, music, sports, and agri- 
culture. The farm has chickens,’ ducks, 
pheasants, pigeons, rabbits, and pigs. The 
village, on a G3-acre tract, will soon cultivate 
all its acreage and there will be an “ole swim- 
min" hole.“ 

Mr. Libutti, only member of the Boys Vil- 
lage Associates living enst of the Rockies, has 
friends here who continually support the 
village, either financially or with gift pack- 
ages. The village is New Mexico's newest 
and fastest growing home for boys. 

Among the Brooklynites who are helping 
are Mr, and Mrs. Patsy Fioriglio, Mr. and 
Mrs. John Di Mernard! and ther daughters, 
and Angelo Bandel, president of the Bandel 
Saw Co., who made a substantial contribu- 
tion of Jigsaws and other equipment for the 
carpentry shop. 

Speaking of his interest in boys, Mr. Libutti 
says, “Coming along the road, we have ta 
stop and ‘give a hand up.’ If we don't, the 
road may not bo clear for the next generation, 
We don't grow up by ourselves but as prod- 
ucts of our environment and with the aid 
of those who help us.” 

Mr. Libutti is associated with a stocks, 
bonds, and commodity investment firm at 
42 Wall Street, Manhattan, as a rubber 
trader. 


Egyptian Blockade of the Suez Canal 
Against Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, ever since the State of Israel 
was established in 1948, the Government 
of Egypt has persisted in denying the fa- 
cilities of the Suez Canal to all ships, in- 
cluding American vessels, engaged in 
trade with Israel. Egypt has sought to 
justify this blockade by contending that 
it is in a state of war with Israel and, 
therefore, entitled to block her shipping. 

‘Neither our Government nor other 
western powers have accepted this de- 
fense, and twice in the United Nations 
Security Council, the delegation of the 
United States has voted to condemn the 
blockade as a breach of the U. N. nego- 
tiated Israel-Egypt armistice, and to rule 
that the Egyptian Government open the 
canal. The Egyptians refused to comply 
with the first decision handed down on 
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September 1, 1951. On the second occa- 
sion, when this matter was brought be- 
fore the United Nations, Egypt was res- 
cued from an adverse ruling by the Soviet 
veto. 

This blockade has resulted in a serious 
economic hardship to Israel. While cer- 
tain foodstuffs are permitted to come 
through now, nevertheless, many prod- 
ucts are prevented from shipment into 
Israel. As a result Israel presently is 
obtaining her necessary petroleum from 
the Soviet Union in exchange for 
oranges. Israel could get petroleum 
through the canal and not be obliged to 
go to the Soviet Union for it. 

Presently the Egyptian officials ex- 
amine the manifests of the cargo of 
American ships going to Israel. This is 
an indignity which the United States 
should not suffer. 

It is to be hoped that when the Brit- 
ish and Egyptians. conclude their final 
agreement, that the relationship between 
Egypt and Israel will be relaxed and that 
the Egyptians will withdraw their unjust 
blockade. s 

I have addressed a letter to the Secre- 
tary of State requesting that the United 
States take a position in this matter to 
bring about the end of the unjust block- 
ade which is hampering the economic 
well-being of the State of Israel. 


A Commendable Record of Republi- 
can Congress in Providing Hospital and 
Medical Facilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, as 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, I have 
been greatly interested during the pres- 
ent session in pressing for additional 
facilities to meet the demand that exists 
for research as to the causes and cure 
of the diseases that bring so much dis- 
tress to individuals and expense to the 
N in which the long term illnesses 

St. 

While it has always been a subject in 
which I have been deeply interested dur- 
ing my 20 and more years of service on 
the committee, yet, this year there was 
more interest shown by the Congress, 
and, greater accomplishments attained 
than at any previous time. This accel- 
erated interest was in no small measure 
due to the personal interest that was 
taken by President Eisenhower and his 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Oveta Culp Hobby. In response 
to their request and interest it was pos- 
sible to obtain additional legislation that 
expanded the hospital constructian pro- 
gram and the research facilities so nec- 
essary for a proper and effective treat- 
ment of disease. 

It was most gratifying to have appro- 
priations made for this worthy purpose 
that far exceeded that of any previous 
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Congress. The record of the 83d Con- 
gress was most commendable. The fol- 
lowing is a short summary of the appro- 
priations made for the institutions and 
facilities set forth: 

HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION 


A 3-year health program costing $182 
million was approved by the Republican 
Congress. It authorizes grants to non- 
profit organizations for the construc- 
tion of diagnostic centers, hospitals for 
the chronically ill, rehabilitation centers, 
and nursing homes. 

In addition, the legislation provides a 
$2 million fund for surveys by State 
health authorities to determine their 
hosnital and nursing-home needs. 

All cf the construction of facilities now 
mače possible by this action is to be in 
connection with established hospitals or 
Similar institutions. 

For diagnostic centers there is a $20 
million fund available for each of the 
next 3 years. 

or chronic disease hospitals a similar 
amcunt is available annually for the 
next 3 years. 

For rehabilitation centers a $10 mil- 
lion fund is available annually for a like 
pericd, and for nursing homes a similar 
amount has been provided annually for 
the next 3 years. 

The President requested an amend- 
ment to the Hospital Survey and Con- 
struction Act to provide these funds. 
The Republican Congress prepared and 
passed this new program to facilitate 
the construction of these specialized 
types of institutions for the victims of 
long-time illnesses. 

By providing more nursing and conva- 
lescent home facilities, beds in general 
hospitals will be released for the care 
of the acutely ill. This will also help re- 
lieve some of the serious problems cre- 
ated by the present short supply of 
trained nurses. 

In addition, many illnesses can be 
cared for outside of any institution and, 
for this reason, the 83d Congress has 
provided Federal funds for the diagnosis 
and treatment of ambulatory patients. 
The provision of such facilities, particu- 
larly in rural areas and small isolated 
communities, will attract physicians to 
the sparsely settled sections where they 
are urgently needed. 

DISABLED FIND NEW HOPE 


In addition; your Republican Congress 
Provided funds for the new Department 
So that disabled Americans could be re- 
habilitated into performing useful tasks. 

The program in effect in 1952 barely 
cared for the current rate of disabled, 
creating a larger backlog each year, 

We know that the greatest benefit in 
rehabilitation is in values such as hap- 
Piness and the living of a useful life, but 
there is also a commonsénse money value 
attached to the problem. In 1953, for in- 
Stance, one-fifth of the support for the 
disabled was provided by public-assist- 
ance funds. 

But the cost of rehabilitating disabled 
individuals is less than the cost of 1 year 
of public assistance. 

For this reason, the number of disabled 
Civilians to be rehabilitated is being 
Stepped up from the total of 60,000 in 
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1952 to a total of 200,000 annually by 
1959. 


MILLIONS ADDED FOR MEDICAL RESEARCH 


In 1947 the Republican 80th Congress 
authorized the construction of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health in Bethesda, 
Md., a great research center devoted to 
the prevention and cure of diseases. It 
was an outgrowth of a single unit which 
was established in 1930 during the ad- 
ministration of President Herbert 
Hoover. 

Fittingly enough, the expanded center, 
now one of the great research institutions 
of the world, was opened during the first 
year of the Eisenhower administration. 

Funds which increased the requests by 
the administration by as much as $1 mil- 
lion in many cases were provided by the 
Republican Congress for cancer research, 
mental health, heart disease, neurology, 
and blindness research. These are the 
major killers and disablers in the Nation 
today, and the Republican Congress took 
steps to combat them on a modern re- 
search scale. 

We knew that these killers, which 
strike at the heart, the mind, the blood- 
stream, and essential organs of our body, 
can be eliminated only by the most in- 
tense research effort. 

In recognition of this need fpr pains- 
taking, slow, basic probing of the secret 
of life and the killers which destroy it, 
the 83d Republican Congress examined 
at length the possibilities for what may 
be, in many cases, a final blow against 
many of our fatal diseases. 

The leading cause of death in the 
United States today is heart disease— 
over 80,000 died as a result of such dis- 
orders in 1953. What the toll may be in 
1954 no one knows. 

Next is cancer—its toll this year will be 
25,000 American lives, with a total of 
530,000 stricken, unless the present rate 
is slowed. 

We recognized also that mental dis- 
eases will continue to claim this mount- 
ing toll unless we put adequate weapons 
in the hands of those who have been 
fighting on this disease front, Each year 
our hospitals treat 900,000 mental pa- 
tients, and the annual bill for treatment 
and care is more than $1 billion. 

Another great disabler and killer is 
neurological diseases, which now affect 
more than 20 million Americans. They 
cause blindness, deafness, epilepsy, mus- 
cular disorders, and other cripplers. 

The Republican Congress decided that 
now is the time to press whatever ad- 
vantages medical science has over these 
diseases. In cancer, for instance, we 
learned that scientists now have an ink- 
ling of what happens in the healthy cells 
of our body. New chemicals are proving 
effective against the leukemias that so 
tragically and frequently strike our de- 
fenscless young. The cancerous disor- 
ders in women are better understood, 
and our scientists and research experts 
tell us that we may soon have good news 
for those who are or may be the victims 
of this tragic disorder. 

In heart research, the chemical basis 
of the diseases is being laid before the 
eyes of our researchers. New drugs are 
on the way to alleviate hypertension, and 
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cardiac surgery and assaults of rheu- 
matic heart diseases are going forward 
now into the preventive stage. 

We are near the break-through point 
in the wall of ignorance over the cause 
of epilepsy—a disorder that claims 1,500,- 
000 victims today. 

Therefore, when the Republican Con- 
gress considered legislation for research 
into the causes for so many of our human 
ailments, it increased the funds by $1 
million for cancer research; $1 million 
for heart disease research; $1 million for 
research in neurological diseases, includ- 
ing blindness and deafness; and $1 mil- 
lion for research into mental disorders. 

For cancer research alone, the funds 
was increased to $21,237,000. Mental 
health research funds were increased to 
$13,095,000; heart research funds in- 
creased to $16,168,000, and neurological 
and blindness research funds increased 
to $6,913,000. 

By these actions, we are making an 
investment in the future for all of us, 
as well as moving forward on the eco- 
nomic front. Each year disease causes 
tremendous losses in wages and expensive 
medical and hospital care. It is sound 
economy to do what is essential in an 
effort to lessen this burden on the Ameri- 
can people. 


Postal Employees Deserve a Raise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I am still firmly of the opinion 
that the postal workers are entitled to 
a raise in pay. The raise in pay should 
not have to be dependent on a raise in 
rates, although a raise in rates may well 
be in order, too. ` 

I am of the opinion that the grea 
gains in efficiency in administration 
brought about by the businesslike effec- 
tiveness of the Republican administra- 
tion created such savings in efficiency 
that a raise in the postal workers’ pay 
would not disrupt our Federal budget. 

When the discharge petition-was be- 
fore the House on the original bill to 
raise postal workers’ pay, I was then in 
Europe with the Committee on Commu- 
nist Aggression, of which I was chair- 
man, and was hence unable to sign the 
petition. Had I been here I would have 
done so. 

I am sure that the postal workers are 
well aware of my interest in their situa- 
tion. When the pay-raise bill was before 
the House on August 20, I expressed my- 
self as follows: 

Mr. Kersten of Wisconsin, Mr. Speaker, 
the passage today of the increase for the 
salaries of postal workers and other Federal 
employees is well merited. Postal employees 
and other Federal employees do not have a 
labor union to bargain for them. They are 
employees of the United States Government 
and therefore do not enjoy the right of col- 
lective bargaining. Therefore we in Con- 
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gress have a special duty to see that they 
receive a just wage. All too often the postal 
employees have had to do supplemental 
work in order to eke out a living wage for 
themselves and families. 

The postal employees of Milwaukee, like 
every other large city, perform a vital serv- 
ice for the community both for industry 
and the millions of private communications, 
They are deserving of adequate support in 
this vital service. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe that when the 
new 84th Congress convenes in January 
1955 the first item of business should be 
consideration of a raise for the postal 
workers. 


The 83d Congress and Farm 
Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, on this closing day of the 83d 
Congress, I cannot refrain from briefly 
reviewing the course of farm legislation 
in this session. I am also prompted to 
Say a few words because I have today re- 
ceived the following kind and generous 
letter from my good friend, and chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture, 
the Honorable CLIFFORD R. Hors, of 
Kansas: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U. S., 

COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., August 20, 1954. 
Hon. Aucust H. ANDRESEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Avcust: I would not want to leave 
Washington without taking this opportunity 
to express my appreciation of the great con- 
tribution which you haye made to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture during the sessions of 
the 83d Congress, 

This has been a busy Congress as far as the 
Committee on Agriculture is concerned and 
I feel that the committee can well be proud 
of the legislation which it has reported. 
Your knowledge of agriculture and your con- 
scientious attention to the problems before 
the committee have made it possible for you 
to make a real contribution to all of the im- 
portant legislation which the committee has 
considered. 

I have depended much on your judgment, 
not only on those matters (dairying, live- 
stock, research, improved marketing, and 
conservation) to which you have given par- 
ticular attention, but on all important prob- 
lems before the committee. Certainly, you 
have represented the farmers and others in 
your own district and State magnificently 
and I am sure that they are grateful for the 
splendid work which you have done. Your 
hard work for American agriculture has 
always been beneficial to the economy of 
our entire country. 

Looking forward to seeing you in January 
and with kindest regards, I am, 

Very cordially yours, 
CLIFFORD R. Horx. 
Chairman, 


I want to publicly thank Congressman 
Hore for his very kind and unsolicited 
expression of my work as a member of 
the Committee on Agriculture. We have 
served together on this committee for 
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many years, during which time we have 
worked in close cooperation for what we 
and other members of the committee 
believed to be for the best interests of 
American agriculture. We have always 
taken the position that it is vital to the 
economy of our country to have a strong 
and prosperous agriculture to assure an 
abundant supply of food and fiber for 
the consumption and use of American 
consumers at reasonable prices. I re- 
gard CLIFFORD Hope as one of the out- 
standing agricultural leaders in the 
United States, He is intimately ac- 
quainted with all phases of American 
agriculture and the problems of our 
farmers. Serving as a member of the 
Committee on Agriculture, under the 
leadership of Chairman CLIFFORD HOPE, 
is a distinct privilege. All of the mem- 
bers of our committee are men of out- 
standing ability intimately familiar with 
the farm probiem. Although the com- 
mittee is divided along political party 
lines, there is no political partisanship 
among our members in the considera- 
tion of farm legislation. We all want 
to do what is for the best interests of 
American agriculture. The membership 
of the committee represents all parts 
of the country and all types of agri- 
cultural production. 

When Mr. Hore and I first came to 
Congress, approximately 28 percent of 
the American people were engaged in 
agricultural pursuits. According to the 
last estimate of the Census Bureau, only 
13.3 percent of our people are engaged 
in agricultural production. This large 
reduction in our farm population has 
had a material effect upon the member- 
ship of the House of Representatives in 
the consideration of legislation to estab- 
lish an equitable and sound farm pro- 
gram. 

Due to modernized farming and favor- 
able growing weather, our country has 
been blessed with an abundance of pro- 
duction in all types of agricultural prod- 
ucts during the last decade, This has 
created a surplus problem with which 
the Committee on Agriculture and the 
Congress have sought to deal in this and 
past ‘sessions. Abundant supplies of 
food should be a blessing instead of a 
curse. 

Members of Congress do not adminis- 
ter laws. This is in the hands of the 
executive branch of the Government, 
and many times during my service, I 
have found that the executive branch 
does not always administer laws in ac- 
cordance with the intent of Congress. 
While I firmly believe in separate and 
independent branches of our Govern- 
ment, I nevertheless feel that it would 
be better for American agriculture if 
closer cooperation could be maintained 
between the legislative and executive 
branches of the Government. 

Our country is now passing through a 
transition period from a wartime in- 
flated economy to peacetime operations. 
Unfortunately, it appears that during 
the past 3 years, the reduction in the 
income of farmers for the sale of their 
products comes first without any ap- 
preciable reduction in the things that 
farmers must buy. The cost of labor 
has gone up which has been reflected in 
higher prices of manufactured and other 
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articles. It should also be noted that 
falling of farm prices, whether under 
fixed or flexible supports, has not been 
materially reflected in the price of food 
to consumers. It is argued that labor 
and distribution costs are going up and 
therefore the consumer has not had any 
material benefit from the reduction in 
prices of farm products. Many econ- 
omists have erroneously argued that a 
reduction in farm prices would bring 
cheaper food to the people. 

I became a member of the Committee 
on Agriculture when I first came to Con- 
gress. I selected this committee for my 
service because I felt that abundant food 
production would be for the benefit of 
the entire country and its economy. 
Most of the members of the committee 
feelasIdo. We believe that in order to 
avoid serious economic trouble in this 
country, we must have a sound and 
prosperous agriculture. 

AGRICULTURAL LAW OF 1954 


Our Committee on Agriculture held 
hearings for nearly 12 months. We 
heard the testimony and recommenda- 
tions of more than 2,000 witnesses repre- 
senting every farm product and from 
every section of the country. We also 
heard the testimony of leading repre- 
sentatives of all farm organizations and 
the spokesmen for the Department of 
Agriculture. During my service in 
Congress I have never found so many 
sharp differences of opinion and variety 
of recommendations for farm legisla- 
tion, as were presented to us in this ses- 
sion. All of this added to the difficulty 
which faced the committee in the draft- 
ing of a new farm law. 

There are 30 members on the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. Finally, after 
months of deliberation, a large majority 
of the committee favorably reported a 
bill, H. R. 9680, to the House of Repre- 
sentatives for consideration. This bill 
provided for 90 percent of parity support 
for basic farm products for the 1955 crop 
year and 80 percent to 90 percent sup- 
port for dairy products for the same 
period. My motion made in the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture to fix 85-percent 
support for dairy products failed by a 
close vote, This was due to the large 
amount of dairy products in the hands of 
the Government acquired under the 
dairy support program. 

When the House of Representatives 
debated and considered H. R. 9680, the 
farm bill, a large majority of the House 
membership approved the 80-percent 
support for dairy products as reported by 
the committee. However, the House set 
aside, also by a large majority, the 90 
percent of parity support for basic com- 
modities recommended by the commit- 
tee, and established a support price for 
such commodities at 82½ percent to 
90 percent of parity. The Senate adopt- 
ed the same support level for basic com- 
modities, but refused to agree to a sup- 
port for dairy products from 80 percent 
to 90 percent of parity and established 
the support price for dairy products at 
75 percent to 90 percent of parity over 
my vigorous protest. I also did my best 
to secure a change in the attitude of 
the Senate conferees when we met in 
conference to consider both House and 
Senate bills, but without success. There- 
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fore, the support price on dairy products 
will remain at 75 percent of parity until 
such time as the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, at his discretion, increases the 
support level. 

In dealing with a price-support pro- 
gram for dairy products, the difficulty 
has been in handling the huge surplus 
of butter, cheese, and milk powder which 
has accumulated in the hands of the 
Government. If it were not for the sur- 
plus, there would be no problem for the 
dairy farmers of this country. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture has been given 
blanket authority in the new farm law 
to use any method he may deem neces- 
sary to dispose of Government stocks of 
dairy products. As a part of the surplus 
program, the following proposals, offered 
by me and approved by the House, were 
adopted: 

First. Milk, as well as other dairy 
products, now may be purchased by the 
Government in support operations from 
75 to 90 percent of parity. 

Second. The Secretary of Agriculture 
may use any method necessary to dis- 
pose of Commodity Credit Corporation 
stocks of dairy products. 

Third. Fifty million dollars a year for 
2 years was approved for boosting fluid 
milk consumption in schools. This addi- 
tional consumption of milk should reduce 
the amount of milk now used for manu- 
factured products. 

Fourth. Fifteen million dollars annu- 
ally was directed to be used for the next 
2 years for the brucellosis-eradication 
program. It is estimated that there are 
approximately 1,500,000 brucellosis-in- 
fected cows in this country. This con- 
gressional policy provides that up to $50 
per head can be paid as an indemnity in 
the disposal of reactor cattle. If this 
program is properly and successfully ad- 
ministered, milk production should be 
reduced by an estimated 2 billion pounds 
a year. 

Fifth. Donations of CCC stocks of 


-dairy products to the military services 


and veterans’ hospitals was fully author- 
ized. Many of our soldiers have been fed 
oleomargarine and given very little milk. 
Sixth. The Secretary of Agriculture 
is directed to make a study of the various 
methods of production control and of 
the various methods of price support 
which could be made applicable to milk 
and butterfat and their products, in- 
cluding programs to be operated and fi- 
nanced by dairymen; and to submit to 
Congress on or before the 3d day of Jan- 
uary 1955, a detailed report thereof 
showing among other things the probable 
costs and effects of each type of opera- 
tion studied and the legislation, if any, 
needed to put it into effect. The pur- 
pose of the study and report is to de- 
velop basic material which can be used 
by Congress in formulating an improved 
agricultural program for milk and but- 
terfat and their products. Alternative 
programs are to be submitted for consid- 
eration by Congress and for possible 
submission to a referendum of dairy 
farmers. The Secretary may conduct 
such hearings and receive such state- 
ments and briefs in connection with such 
study as he deems appropriate. 
Seventh. Laws heretofore enacted pro- 
vide authority for the Secretary of Agri- 
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culture to dispose of dairy stocks and 
other surplus farm commodities in the 
hands of the Government for relief and 
other purposes in this country and 
abroad. i 

The surplus problem is not an easy one 
to deal with, but I hope that with the 
authority given to the executive branch 
of the Government a solution may be 
found. With the increase in population 
in this country, it is my estimate and 
hope that inside of a few years, the pres- 
ent problem confronting dairy farmers 
will be solved. Incidentally, but very im- 
portant, is the fact that around 4 million 
babies are born in this country every 
year and they each should have from a 
pint to a quart of milkaday. ‘The dairy 
industry is also giving serious considera- 
tion to improving the marketing and 
advertising of dairy products. All of our 
citizens should consume more milk and 
other dairy products, because there is no 
better food in the world. 

When the new Congress convenes, I 
will urge immediate consideration of new 
farm legislation. I will also urge a study 
to develop the facts as to the reason why 
consumers have not had their cost of 
food reduced, when you consider the 
lower prices received by farmers. In 
other words, I want a thorough investi- 
gation on the whole food situation in an 
effort to find a satisfactory solution that 
will encourage our farm population to 
continue abundant production under 
more prosperous conditions. 

BUTTER, A CASUALTY OF WAR AND GOVERNMENT 
EDICT 

Dairy farmers of the United States are 
being blamed by some for the surplus 
situation which has now occurred in the 
case of butter and other manufactured 
dairy products. This criticism is not 
justified. Government records will show 
that butter and other dairy products are 
a casualty of World War II, and Gov- 
ernment regulations. 

The per capita consumption of butter 
in 1939 was estimated by the Department 
of Agriculture at 1742 pounds. In 1942, 
butter was placed under the ration sys- 
tem, and by 1945, butter consumption 
was reduced to 104 pounds per capita. 
Consumers in this country were urged by 
agencies under the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration to use less butter and to eat more 
oleomargarine, and other substitutes so 
that our butter could be shipped to Eng- 
land, Russia, and other allies during the 
war. Several hundred million pounds of 
butter were sent to our allies. During the 
same period around 1% billion pounds of 
butter were consumed by men in all 
branches of our fighting forces in all 
parts of the world. In the past 4 years 
our men in the Army have been fed 
mostly oleomargarine. 

Prior to World War II, dairy farmers 
fed a considerable amount of milk pro- 
duced on each farm to poultry, hogs, and 
other livestock. To use this milk, the 
Government devised an attractive pro- 
posal for dairy farmers to convert both 
whole and skim milk into milk powder. 
Millions of dollars were spent by the 
Government in the construction of milk- 
drying plants. This was a part of the war 
effort in order to supply our soldiers 
and allies with millions of pounds of 
milk powder which could be reconsti- 
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tuted into liquid milk and used for all 
edible purposes. Since the termination 
of the war in Korea, the demand for milk 
powder has disappeared, and hundreds of 
millions of pounds of this product has 
passed to the Government as a part of 
the surplus. 

FARMERS NOT RESPONSIBLE FOR DAIRY PROBLEM 


When Paul V. McNutt was Federal Se- 
curity Administrator, an order was issued 
by his Department and under his direc- 
tion permitting oleomargarine manu- 
facturers to flavor their synthetic prod- 
uct with a butter flavor so that oleo- 
margarine would become more accept- 
able to the general public. He also issued 
an order permitting oleomargarine man- 
ufacturers to inject up to 16,000 units of 
vitamin A into oleomargarine so that 
the manufacturers could claim that their 
synthetic product contained the same 
vitamin content as butter. These Gov- 
ernment regulations encouraged the con- 
sumption of oleomargarine as a substi- 
tute for butter and the per capita con- 
sumption of butter continued its down- 
ward decline to the detriment of every 
dairy farmer in this country. 
TWENTY-EIGHT OLEOMARGARINE COMPANIES WIN 


For more than 20 years prior to 1950, 
the oleomargarine companies tried to 
secure the enactment of legislation to 
permit the coloring of oleomargarine 
yellow in imitation of butter without the 
payment of any tax. Yellow is the his- 
toric color of butter, and the oleo com- 
panies felt that if they could imitate 
butter by coloring their synthetic prod- 
uct to look like butter, they could capture 
the butter market in the United States. 
They finally succeeded in putting 
through such a law in the 81st Demo- 
cratic Congress under President Tru- 
man. This action increased the pro- 
duction and consumption of oleomar- 
garine and further displaced the use of 
butter. It is estimated that for the year 
1954 the consumption of oleomargarine 
will equal or exceed that of butter. 

I have called these facts to your at- 
tention because I feel that you should be 
informed as to who is responsible for the 
plight of our great American dairy in- 
dustry. A few hundred million dollars 
invested by the Government to save the 
dairy industry during the postwar period 
is a wise investment. Dairy products are 
vital to the health and welfare of all 
American consumers. It may take sev- 
eral years before proper readjustment 
can be made by dairy farmers, and they 
cannot do the job alone. They need the 
aid and assistance of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, because the Federal Govern- 
ment is responsible for what has been 
done to this great industry, and by no 
stretch of the imagination can it be 
charged to our dairy farmers. 

I also wish the record to show that 
I vigorously opposed the reduction in the 
support price on dairy products from 
90 percent to 75 percent established and 
put into effect by Secretary Benson on 
April 1, 1954. I definitely felt that this 
drastic reduction was going too far at 
one time, and I offered legislation pro- 
viding that the drop in the support price 
should not be more than 5 percent in any 
1 year if a reduction was found to be 
necessary. I strongly believed that this 
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large reduction in the support price 
would ke very detrimental to dairy farm- 
ers and have a decided downward effect 
upon their purchasing power which in 
turn would affect the rest of the country. 

I have introduced and am pressing 
for legislation to remove trade barriers in 
this country which now prohibit the 
shipment of milk from one section of the 
country to large consuming areas. There 
should be no trade barriers within the 
United States against the free fiow of any 
commodity in domestic commerce. 

As I have already stated, I will urge 
the new Congress to consider farm leg- 
islation in the coming session which will 
deal with the problems of all farmers 
whether they be engaged in dairy, poul- 
try, grain, or livestock production. We 
must have a sound and lasting program 
for American farmers that will assure 
prosperous conditions in agriculture and 
also for the benefit of our entire econ- 
omy. In these remarks, I have dealt 
with the dairy problem because it is 
the most pressing and difficult to solve, 
but I am equally interested in all types 
of agricultural production and in the 
success of every sound farm program. 


The Need for a Republican Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day we stand at a pivotal point in his- 
tory. 

We have arrived on the threshold of a 
new era full of promise and abundance 
for the American people. 

Whether we step over that threshold 
and lay immediate claim to the great 
heritage which is ours depends in large 
part on the decisions ahead of us. 

One of those decisions will confront us 
in the 1954 election for Congress. At 
that time the American people will be 
called upon to pass judgment on the his- 
toric Republican accomplishments of the 
past 2 years. They will decide whether 
they want that far-sighted program to go 
forward to completion—or whether they 
want to be curtailed and defeated in 
Jarge part by a Congress unfriendly to 
President Eisenhower. 

The choice is a fateful one. 

For the accomplishments of the Re- 
publican Party in the past 2 years have 
been vastly and fundamentally impor- 
tant. The Congress and the administra- 
tion have put more money into the pock- 
ets of the American workers by reduction 
of Federal taxes; they have reduced the 
threat of socialism and communism 
within our borders; they have strength- 
ened our defense against aggression from 
abroad; they have added in a thousand 
different ways to the continued peace 
and prosperity of all our people. 

Much of what has been done would 
not be fully realized or felt until a later 
date. It will find its ultimate expression 
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in the useful things a family can buy 
with its share of the $7,400,000,000 tax 
reduction. Or in the new and improved 
highways the Republicans provided to 
make future motoring safer and happier 
for millions of Americans. 

It will be seen and appreciated when 
new housing and hospitals spring up in 
the wake of Republican-adopted legis- 
lation, It will be realized in the in- 
creased wealth and jobs which will be 
created all over America as a result of 
Republican moves to stabilize the dollar, 
balance the budget, overhaul our tax 
laws, revise our atomic-energy program, 
expand social security, and revitalize our 
farm economy. 

PRESIDENT PLANS FOR EVERY AMERICAN 


Seldom in history has an administra- 
tion done so much in so short a time to 
add to the personal health, wealth, hap- 
piness, and safety of the American 
people. 

These achievements of the 83d Con- 
gress and the Eisenhower administration 
were the results of months of planning 
and painstaking work to implement in 
law the solemn pledges of the President 
and his coworkers on Capitol Hill. 

And this was long-range planning. It 
envisioned a program adapted to the 
needs of the American people which 
would be inaugurated by the 83d Con- 
gress and perfected by the 84th Congress. 
Like most. Presidents before him, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower mapped his plans with 
the idea that they would take 4 years— 
the 3 of his term of office to com- 
plete. 

Part of the reason for this is in the na- 
ture of the plans themselves. They are 
ambitious plans for a great and growing 
and powerful Nation. They are plans 
that reach into every American home, 
touch every American man, woman, and 
child; encompass every facet of national 
life—social, economic, and political 
with two great aims: To make the coun- 
try totally safe, and to increase the 
standard of living. 

Is there any wonder that these were 
long-range plans? The job that con- 
fronted the Republicans when they took 
office in January 1953 was tremendous. 
To expect the President to complete his 
program in 2 years, or without a Repub- 
lican Congress, would be like asking a 
peg ee to make a home run with one 


This is what makes the forthcoming 
elections the most crucial nonpresiden- 
tial balloting of our times. Under Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's leadership, the Amer- 
ican people have begun their march 
along the road leading to a prosperous 
are economy based on individual free- 

om. 

In November, we must decide whether 
we wish to stick with the job of restoring 
our country to solvency, of keeping our 
economic and moral integrity, of making 
the United States a bulwark against 
world communism, or whether we want 
to swing back along the easy downhill 
stretch that leads to bankruptcy, bun- 
gling, and appeasement to the Red 
threat. 

WHY REPUBLICAN MAJORITY IS ESSENTIAL 


A Republican majority in the coming 
84th Congress is essential if we are to 
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continue to have honesty, integrity, and 
efficiency in Government in place of the 
old chiseling, influence peddling and ex- 
travagance. 

A Republican majority is essential if 
we are to continue the largest tax-cut- 
ting program in the history of this or 
any other country. 

A Republican majority is essential if 
we are to go on cutting Government 
spending, checking the ruinous forces 
of inflation, and preventing further de- 
valuation of the dollar. 

A Republican majority is essential if 
we are to continue the program of clean- 
ing the Communists and subversives out 
of our Government. 

A Republican majority is essential if 
we are to have a foreign policy whose 
aim is peace with freedom and security. 

A Republican majority is essential if 
we are to carry out the greatest highway 
program ever voted into a transporta- 
tion system equal to the needs of a rap- 
idly growing nation. 

A Republican majority is essential if 
we are to have a streamlined defense 
system based on commonsense expendi- 
tures and the realities of the atomic age. 

A Republican majority is essential if 
we are to capitalize on the great start 
we have made toward full development 
and utilization of atomic energy for 
peacetime purposes as well as defense. 

A Republican majority is essential if 
we are to continue the gains we have 
made in the fields of housing, social secu- 
rity, unemployment compensation, and 
agriculture. 1 

ORGANIZING VOTE MOST IMPORTANT J 

And why is this majority so vital? Let 
me explain. The most important vote 
in both the House and Senate is the vote 
to organize each body at the start of 
Congress. This vote determines which 
party will control the legislative ma- 
chinery for the next 2 years. 

In the House of Representatives, the 
vote to organize decides who will be 
Speaker and which party will have a ma- 
jority on the all-important committees. 
It is the Speaker and the committees who 
control to a large extent the flow of legis- 
lation through the House. Consequently, 
if opponents were to control Congress in 
1955 and 1956, it is certain they would 
seek to scuttle the Eisenhower legislative 
Program and they would be in position 
to succeed. 

Make no mistake about it. Opponents, 
in such a situation, would work full time 
trying to embarrass and handicap the 
Eisenhower administration and thus lay 
py etalon for their own victory in 
1956. 

And do not be misled by some Demo- 
crats in Congress who boast that they 
have supported the Eisenhower program. 
The fact is, they have supported the 
Eisenhower program only when such ac- 
tion served their own purposes. Inciden- 
tally, we Republicans welcome their sup- 
port when they admit that the Republi- 
can program is so good they have to vote 
for it, I say this because our program 
deserves the support of every good Amer - 
ican—Republican, Democrat, or Inde- 
pendent. 

It is difficult to appraise the true worth 
of the Republican accomplishments in 
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the past 2 years because so much has 
been done. But the accomplishments in 
whole or even in part are a strong argu- 
ment for voting President Eisenhower 
another Republican majority in Con- 
gress, 

Take taxes, for example. Here is a 
Republican record that the newspapers 
have variously described as monumental 
and historical. The reason is plain 
enough. Not only did the Republican 
Congress vote the American people a 
$7,400,000,000 tax reduction, but it also 
brought about the first major overhaul- 
ing of the Nation’s tax laws since 1890. 

T THE REPUBLICAN TAX-CUT PROGRAM 


This record-breaking tax reduction 
came in four parts. On January 1, 1954, 
individual income taxes were cut 10 per- 
cent for a saving of $3 billion. On the 
same date, the excess-profits tax was 
eliminated with a resultant saving of $2 
billion. On April 1, it reduced Federal 
excise levies as much as 50 percent on 
many items and the saving here was 
nearly $1 billion. 

The remainder of the reduction—$1,- 
400,000,000—was voted in the general 
tax-reform bill which effected same 3,000 
changes in the tax laws and provided 
welcome relief for millions of individual 
taxpayers as well as some businesses. 
The reform bill also removed countless 
inequities, harassments, duplications, 
and loopholes and provided a new cli- 
mate in which American business could 
thrive and expand. 

This, I submit, is a truly staggering 
feat and a very drastic and welcome 
change from the constantly increasing 
taxes of our predecessors. 

In this vital sphere, the voters’ choice 
is a simple one. The Republicans have 
demonstrated and proven that they are 
dedicated to a policy of letting the Amer- 
ican people keep their money and spend 
it themselves. The Democrats have dem- 
onstrated and proven—with 20 years of 
recurrent tax increases—that they are 
committed to a policy which says the 
Government shall take the people's 
money and spend it for them. 

The Republican Congress laid the 
groundwork for the tax cuts by launch- 
ing the greatest economy program in 
American history. In fact, the 83d Con- 
gress cut appropriations for fiscal 1954 
and 1955 $64 billion below the appropria- 
tions for fiscal 1952 and 1953. 

Broken down: The tax cuts by the 83d 
Congress mean on an average a saving of 
$200 a year for each family of four. 
‘The cut in appropriations over the spend- 
ing in the 2 previous years under the 
former administration means a saving 
of nearly $1,600 for each family of four. 

THE TWO SPENDING RECORDS 


Let me point out that since the turn 
of the century America has experienced 
26 years of Republican administration 
and 27 years of Democrat administration 
in Washington. In those 26 years, the 
Republicans spent a total of $186 billion, 
and the country was at peace. On the 
other hand, the Democrats in 27 years 
spent $821 billion, and the country was 
at war, hot and cold. 

Republican administrations have 
Spent, on the average, about $6,663,000,- 
000 a year. 
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Democrat administrations have spent, 
on the average $29,350,000,000 a year. 

During the past 2 years of the Eisen- 
hower administration, the Democrats 
have shown no inclination to change 
their expensive habits. They have con- 
tinued to propose—and the Republican 
83d Congress has repeatedly voted 
down—numerous plans for extravagant 
new programs and costly additions to 
existing ones. 

If you approve of the Republican tax- 
cutting program and of the Republican 
economy drive, then your only choice is 
to vote for the party that made them 
possible. If you agree that your money 
should be spent by the Government with 
extreme caution and go for the greatest 
service possible, then it is clearly your 
duty to vote for Republican congres- 
sional candidates in November. 

The task of cleaning up a Federal 
budget that has been out of control for 
more than a decade is no short-range 
proposition. But we have made an aus- 
picious start. Next year and the year 
after; we expect to bring about more 
economies and more tax cuts. However, 
to do that we need your support at the 
polls. 

The tax- cutting and economy drives 
were the two great cornerstones of na- 
tional solvency on which the Republicans 
began building one of the greatest pro- 
grams ever devised for the welfare of the 
American people and the good of the 
world. But even before they began to 
take shape, the President and his co- 
workers had a house-cleaning job to do 
in the Federal Government. 

Just think back to this time 2 years 
ago. That is when every American felt 
shame for the disgraceful scandals that 
were being unearthed in Washington. 
This was the time when Americans rose 
up and demanded that something be 
done about those scandals. 

Their confidence in President Eisen- 
hower was not misplaced. The Govern- 
ment has been cleaned up, and no longer 
do you read of almost daily scandals in 
Washington. 

SUBVERSIVES ON THE RUN 


President Eisenhower made his ap- 
pointments on the basis of honesty and 
integrity. He ended the days of the 
“windfall profiteer“ and the “five per- 
center” and the influence peddler“ in 
Washington. Now, anyone with business 
to transact in Washington knows there 
is a new atmosphere, and once more all 
Americans can again take pride in the 
high standards that prevail in their Gov- 
ernment. 

In another kind of cleanup, the Re- 
publicans launched a hard-hitting at- 
tack on domestic Communists, pinks, and 
other security risks which completely re- 
versed the old attitude of laxity and 
blindness, 

The new Republican security program 
was inaugurated on May 28, 1953. By 
March 10, 1954, a total of 2,486 Govern- 
ment employees were separated for secu- 
rity reasons. Of this total, 1,086 were 
fired and 1,400 resigned. In addition to 
this, the Justice Department has taken 
action against a long list of Communist 
leaders and subversive aliens, and Con- 
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gress has tightened and strengthened the 
Nation’s antisubversive laws. 

This program was based on the prin- 
ciple that working for the Government is 
a high privilege—not a right—and any- 
body whose background cannot meet the 
test does not belong in the Government. 

Your vote for the Republican Party in 
November can assure a continuance of 
this vigorous drive to end the threat of 
Red treachery on the home front. 

When the Eisenhower administration 
took office in January 1953, inflation was 
a great national problem. Today it is 
not, for we have ended inflation. The 
cost-of-living index, which had been 
climbing steadily for 12 years under our 
predecessors, has leveled off. The hon- 
esty of the dollar is being restored. In 
addition, we have ended the unnecessary 
controls on the wages you receive, 

THE TRANSITION TO PEACE 


One of the things that makes our great 
Republican program a standout is that 
it was inaugurated at the most difficult 
possible time—during the transition 
from a wartime to a peacetime economy. 

The Eisenhower administration sup- 
plied the understanding and the economy 
necessary to make that transition with 
the least possible difficulty. You all re- 
member how the prophets of doom were 
spouting pessimism and despair only a 
few months ago. They nearly talked us 
into the kind of a recession that our Re- 
publican policies were able to avoid. 
They wanted the Government to step in 
with drastic emergency measures to give 
the economy a false shot in the arm that 
it did not need. 

I do not believe there is a greater trib- 
ute that can be paid to the courage and 
steadfastness of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration and the 83d Congress than to 
point out that they refused to be stam- 
peded in that uncertain period, They 
stuck to their guns while their opponents 
yelled “panic.” They quietly went about 
the business of smoothing the way for 
inevitable adjustment from war to peace. 
And they succeeded in bringing about the 
desired upturn in business activity and 
employment without resort to the crisis 
technique of the New and Fair Dealers. 

During this unsettled period, neither 
the 83d Congress nor the administration 
missed its stride. Working together, they 
continued to carry on the huge job of 
shifting the course of Government away 
from Federal control and regimentation 
and into new channels calling for greater 
individual responsibility, a new brand 
of State’s rights, and an enlightened 
policy of home rule. They pushed ahead 
on their program to take the Govern- 
ment out of business by liquidating the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
selling the costly Federal barge line, ar- 
ranging the sale of the Government syn- 
thetic-rubber industry, and surveying all 
areas of more than 100 business-type op- 
erations the Federal Government had 
gotten into during former regimes. 

GOVERNMENT REORGANIZED 


The Republican administration began 
reorganizing the entire structure of the 
Federal Government in the interest ‘of 
economy and efficiency. Twelve plans 
for reorganizing and streamlining the 
Federal departments were approved by 
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Congress. A Commissionis hard at work 
formulating new reorganization pro- 
posals to supplement the original Hoover 
report recommendations. 

FARM PROGRAM 


Congress worked out a new farm pro- 
fram devoted to the best interests of all 
the people—farmers and city folks alike. 

MIGHWAY PROGRAM 


A highway building program second 
to none in history was adopted, This 
sorely needed Republican program will 
provide nearly $2 billion for highways in 
the fiscal years 1956 and 1957. It will 
return about $875 million a year to the 
States—an amount approximating the 
money American motorists spend each 
year in Federal gasoline taxes. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


The Republican Congress approved a 
record expansion of social-security cov- 
erage and payments, adding 10 million 
persons to the eligibility rolls and in- 
creasing monthly benefits for 6 million 
persons already receiving payments. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Congress implemented, at President 
Eisenhower's request, a genuine military 
defense program while at the same time 
cutting $20 billion out of the military 
budget by eliminating waste and extray- 
agance. This was accomplished with- 
out weakening our national defense and 
security. 

HOUSING 

Under the Republicans, a new housing 
law was adopted which will make home 
ownership available to additional thou- 
sands of our people. The Republican 
program permits longer mortgages, stim- 
ulates modernization and home repairs, 
and prescribes effective new slum-clear- 
ance methods. 

The Republicans also wrote into the 
housing act safeguards against a recur- 
rence of the windfall profiteering which 
the old law, enacted by our Democrat 
predecessors, made possible. This fla- 
grant and vicious racket was uncovered 
by the Eisenhower administration dur- 
ing the past year. It is still under inves- 
tigation by Republican committees of 
Congress. 

SOME MORE ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
HEALTH 


In the field of health, the Republicans 
created a new Cabinet post—the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
farc—to make sure that our people's 
problems are handled at the highest pos- 
sible administrative level. We also voted 
a 3-year, $182 million hospital building 
program and provided a $2 million fund 
for State health authorities to use in de- 
termining their hospital and nursing- 
home needs. 

ATOMIC ENERGY 


At the President’s urging, the Repub- 
lican Congress rewrote and modernized 
the Nation’s basic atomic-energy law for 
the first time since its passage in 1946, 
This monumental achievement will en- 
able our people to make greater use of 
the benefits which nuclear fission offers 
to our peacetime development. It also 
will enable our military leaders to add 
atcmic planning to the {ree world's de- 
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fense against possible Communist ag- 
gression in Europe. 
FOREIGN AID 


A start was made toward reducing and 
eliminating foreign-aid expenditures, 
and provided that a sizable part of the 
present $3 billion aid program be ex- 
tended in the form of loans rather than 
gifts. 

TRADE AGREEMENTS 

The Trade Agreements Act was ex- 
tended and our foreign economic -policy 
was further implemented through the 
adoption of a 3-year $1,300,000,000 pro- 
gram for disposing of American farm 
surpluses abroad. We also voted a broad 
revison of the Nation's customs laws. 

SHIPBUILDING 


Legislation was passed that provides 
for a real shipbuilding program to revive, 
restore, and maintain our dwindling 
shipbuilding industry. 

These are only some of the major ac- 
complishments of the 83d Congress and 
the Eisenhower administration. Others 
were registered, in conformity with our 
campaign pledges, in many other fields 
such as veterans’ affairs, civil rights, and 
immigration. 

We feel that they are a good start to- 
ward a better tomorrow for all of our 
people. And we feel that they deserve 
the endorsement of the American voters 
in the congressional elections, 

The Republican administration has 
endeavored since January 1953 to give 
the best Government service possible. 

Two years ago you voted for a change. 
President Eisenhower and the 83d Con- 
gress have given you that change in a 
way that has built dignity and honesty 
and purpose into our governmental 
structure. They have more than earned 
the chance to complete that job. I urge 
you to give it to them in November. 


Postmaster Thomas A. Wilkinson, of 
Lynn, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr, LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
an article in tribute to Postmaster 
Thomas A. Wilkinson, of Lynn, Mass. 

Many men have spent their working 
years as members of the Lynn post-office 
family. None can claim a greater share 
of affection from the hearts of his fel- 
low workers or a deeper respect for the 
nature of his services than Tom Wilkin- 
son. 

The article follows: 8 

Lynn Post Orrice Krrrs EFFICIENCY 

In the 20 years that Thomas A. Wilkinson 
has been postmaster, the Lynn post office has 
never fallen below a 98-percent rating for 
efficiency and performance in the annual in- 
spection by Post Office Department Inspec- 
tors, Henry H. Johnson, Jr., Assistant Su- 
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perintendent of Malls, told members of Lynn 
Rotary Club yesterday. 

This high rating Ils unusual for cities of 
this size, the speaker emphasized, at the 
club's weekly luncheon at the Oxford Club. 

Mr. Johnson also paid tribute to the loyalty 
and efficiency of the 328 employees of the 
Lynn postal district whose aggregate wages 
and salaries last year totaled $1,500,000, He 
pointed out that since all but five of these 
employees reside within the Lynn district, 
most of that money is spent in this area, 

The speaker said that the volume of busi- 
ness done at the Lynn post office is one rea- 
son why the postal department has been 
called the biggest business in the world. 
Last year alone 49,500,000 letters went 
through the Lynn office, each piece requiring 
three separate handlings. In addition, 9 
million circulars, vast quantities of news- 
papers and magazines and large quantitics 
of parcel post are handled each year. Not 
only does every train coming into Lynn from 
Boston bring mall, but 4 32-feot vans bring 
in 700 sacks of parcel post every 24 hours 
and take out 500 sacks, 

The Lynn post once not only handles mail, 
but conducts a postal savings bank, a license 
bureau to issue Federal stamps of various 
kinds, a printing office te proyide return 
addresses on stamped envelepes bought in 
quantity, an information center to trace peo- 
ple wanted by other Federal agencies, a col- 
lectton agency through its €, o. d. system 
which delivered 14,000 packages last year, a 
registration bureau for aliens and provides 
quarters for civil-service examinations, 

Among the other duties ef the post office, 
Mr. Johnson, who has been employed there 
since 1919, is to notify ether Federal agen- 
cies when a pensioner dies so his name can 
be stricken from the rolls, to provide Ameri- 
can flags for the caskets of war veterans, and 
to assist Department of Justice agents in 
loyalty checks on local individuals. 


The speaker was introduced by John 
Marsh. 


A Strong and Adequate Merchant Marine 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorn the re- 
marks made by Secretary of the Navy 
Charles S. Thomas before the Massa- 
chusetts Maritime Academy at Faneuil 
Hall, Boston, August 15. 


The Secretary’s remarks substantiate 
the position I have often expressed that 
a strong integrated merchant marine is 
vitally necessary as the first arm of our 
commerce and the fourth arm of our 
defense. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A STRONG AND ADEQUATE MERCHANT MARINE 
(Remarks by Secretary of the Navy Charles 

S. Thomas, before the Massaehusctts Marl- 

time Academy, Fancuil Hall, Boston, Mass., 

Sunday, August 15, 1954) 

Mr. Hurley, Rear Admiral Wison, distin- 
guished guests, and members of the gradu- 
ating class of .the Massachusetts Maritime 
Academy, I am happy to be here today for 
three reasons, 
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First of all, to stand in this hall is a signal 
honor. It is awe inspiring to recall that 
these walls have echoed the voices of such 
men as James Otis, John Hancock, Paul Re- 
vere, George Washington, Lafayette, John 
Quincy Adams, and Daniel Webster. It is 
also inspiring to remember that in this his- 
toric setting American freedom and liberty 
were given birth. 

Secondly, it is a genuine pleasure to be In 
Boston again, where the Navy is always wel- 
come, and where seapower is always under- 
stood. 

And lastly, it is an honor to address you 
gentlemen upon your graduation from the 
Massachusetts Maritime Academy, some of 
whom will be serving in the United States 
Navy, and all of whom will be officers In our 
American merchant marine. 

At first thought, there may be no seeming 
relationships among these elements. Yet if 
you will consider them a moment, you will 
observe there a timely and peculiar connec- 
tion between Fancull Hall, the city of Bos- 
ton, and this Academy. Paraphrased, these 
elements represent liberty, seapower, and 
knowledze, and in these times of great 
danger, their combination is fundamental to 
the strength and security of our country. 

One of the vital elements of seapower is a 
strong and adequate merchant marine, and 
this is what I want to speak briefly about this 
afternoon. 

In this age of supersonic speed and atomic 
power, there are many Americans who won- 
der why the United States needs a strong 
and adequate merchant marine, As S2cretary 
of the Navy I would like to make it emphatic 
and clear thaf We of the Navy regard the 
marchant marine as an indispensable ele- 
ment of our defense, fully as important and 
vital as the Army. Navy, or Air Force, 

In the first place, our merchant marine 
does not serve just the coastal areas or the 
Great Lakes. Fhe entire Nation . benefits 
from a strong merchant marine. With all 
our wealth and our abundance of natural re- 
sources, it le hard to convince the average 
American that we must import and export 
to live, to assist our friends and neighbors, 
to maintain our standard of living, and to 
survive in the event of war. 

Let us consider one example—our modern 
combat airplanes flying today, With only 
American and overland resources they could 
not be built in the numbers adequate for 
a total defense. 

Essential to their manufacture are such 
raw materials as aluminum, chromium, tl- 
tanium, antimony, tin, cobalt, mica, and 
tungsten, The largest percentcges of these 
materials must be brought in merchant 
ships from overseas sources. I need not men- 
tion rubber for their tires, fuel for their 
tanks, and uranium for their atomic weap- 
ons. Even prosaic but necessary items 
such as coffee, sugar, and vegetable oils must 
be carried to our ports by merchant vessels. 

The first answer, then, as to why we need 
a strong and adequate merchant marine in 
these modern times is that it ls important to 
our peacetime economy and prosperity. 

The second reason why we need a strong 
and adequate merchant marine is that it is 
essential to our success and security in time 
of war. 

Military production, like our peacetime in- 
custrial production, is dependent upon the 
importation of strategic materials, and the 
exportation of the finished products of war 
for ourselves and for our friends. The pro- 
tection of our friends against aggression, as 
Well as the cefeat of the enemy will de- 
mand that we be able to project our 
Strength across the seas. To do this, we must 
have an adequate merchant marine in 
peace—one which is rapidly expansible in 
time of war. 

I need not tell you gentlemen that histor- 
ically the United States Navy and the 
American merchant marine have been 
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closely, even inseparably, related. All of you 
know that John Paul Jones was a merchant 
mariner for 16 years before he became fa- 
mous In the Continental Navy, that Stephen 
Decatur commenced his naval career as a 
privateer. You also know that the American 
Navy was created entirely from the American 
merchant marine. One of our early Con- 
gresses first acts was to establish and encour- 
agea merchant marine, for to our forefathers, 
it was fundamental that if our country was 
to grow and prosper, it must have the world’s 
best merchant marine. This our rugged and 
talented merchant mariners proceeded to give 
us, with the succession of the fast packets, 
the New Bedford whalers, the famous clipper 
ships. 

In every war, the merchant marine has 
played a vital though sometimes unpubli- 
cized role. The war in Korea is the most re- 
cent example. Every fighting man sent to 
Korea was accompanied by 5 tons of supplics 
and it took 64 pounds of supplies and equip- 
ment every day to keep him there. Five mil- 
lion passengers, 22 million tons of petroleum 
products, and 52 million tons of dry cargo 
were transported to, from, and within the 
Korean theater to support that war. Of 
these totals, more than 80 percent of the dry 
cargo was carried by merchant shipping. 

I think figures such as these are eloquent 
proof of why we need a strong merchant 
marine. Neither I, nor any responsible offi- 
cer who advises me in Washington, have ever 
given credit to the idea that in a future war, 
atomic weapons and modern submarines will 
sever the United States lifelines. We recog- 
nize that to prevent this is one of the Navy's 
primary problems ot the outbreak of war— 
to keep open our sea communications to our 
forces overseas, to our allies, and to our 
sources of raw materials. Our enemy will 
undoubtedly try to {solate us as he tried in 
two past wars, but we are going to do our 
best and I am sure he will not succeed, 

These fundamental facts are well known 
to you gentlemen, and to this audience. I 
regret to say, however, that despite the vital 
and obvious need of a strong and adequate 
merchant marine both for peace and for war, 
I view with mounting concern the condition 
of our merchant marine today, and more 
especially, for the immediate future. Eight- 
tenths of our merchant fleet will be obsolete 
in 8 to 10 years; nine-tenths of it is now too 
slow for wartime use and we presently are 
seriously short of tankers. What is more 
alarming, there is virtually no merchant 
shipping being constructed on our ways and 
our development of new ship types is vir- 
tually at a standstill. In short, there is 
grave prospect that, unless promptly recti- 
fied, our country is to slowly slip downward 
and backward as a maritime power allowing 
our foreign trade to be brought in and taken 
away in foreign bottoms. You may be sur- 
prised to learn that since 1939, 13 nations 
whieh did not even have merchant fisets 
have since entered the maritime scene. Even 
landlocked Switzerland now has a 30-ship 
merchant marine. 

As Secretary of the Navy, it is my earnest 
opinion that we cannot allow our merchant 
marine to approach disuse and decay on the 
grounds that we can trunt to luck and im- 
provise to meet our next emergency as we 
did in World War I and World War II. There 
will not be time, if general war breaks out 
again, to resurrect a merchant marine. Our 
survival will be vitally dependent upon the 
merchant shipping which is avallable during 
that critical initial period. 

To fully support our peacetime economy, 


and to provide a reasonable base for wartime, 


a joint survey by the Navy Department and 
the Maritime Administration has revealed 
that we should have an active merchant 
marine of approximately 1,750 ships—about 
1,300 cargo, about 425 tankers, and about 25 
troopships. It is also specified that these 
ships should be fast—in the neighborhood of 
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18 knots for cargo, 1814 knots for tankers, 
22 knots for troopships—not only for pro- 
tection against the modern submarine, but 
to expedite delivery of their These 
ships should be capable of rapid loading and 
unloading, and thereby reduce to.a minimum 
the turnaround time. These ships should 
be designed for use in the great majority of 
the world’s. ports. They should have the 
latest propulsion systems which emphasize 
fuel economy. 

I might also add that our ship designers 
should be mindful of the possible future need 
for merchant ships capable of rapid loading 
and unloading under conditions where major 
ports are unusable. And designers should 
also be alert that the economical use of 
nuclear energy for ship propulsion may not 
be far away. 

Such a merchant marine it a tall order, I 
will admit, but it is certainly not beyond 
the capacity or genius of our people. 

Specifically, what should we do today to 
obtain such a merchant marine? 

First, we should commence at the earliest 
possible date a construction program of new 
merchant ships which will revive our lag- 
ging shipbuilding industry, retain its skilled 
craftsmen and designers, and which will re- 
place with modern vessels the large group 
of Victory and Liberty ships which become 
obsolete in mass between 1902-65. 

Secondly, we need to develop, build, and 
test certain prototype vessels so that mass 
production of them could proceed in war- 
time. 

Thirdly, we must reaffirm the spirit of the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936. I would like 
to read you just a few lines from the pre- 
amble of this act: 

"It is necessary for the national defense 
and development of its foreign and domestic 
commerce that the United States shall have 
a merchant marine. 

“1. Sufficient to carry its domestic come 
merce and a substantial portion of the water- 
borne export and import foreign commerce 
of the United States and to provide shipping 
service on all routes essential for maintain- 
ing the flow of such domestic and foreign 
waterborne commerce at all times; i 

“2. Capable of serving as a naval and mil- 
{tary auxiliary in time of war or national 
emergency; 

“3. Owned and operated under the United 
States flag by citizens of the United States 
insofar as may be practicable; and 

“4. Composed of the best equipped, safest, 
and most sultable types of vessels construct- 
ed in the United States and manned with a 
trained and efficient citizen's personnel. 

“It is the declared policy of the United 
States to foster the development and en- 
courage the maintenance of such a mer- 
chant marine.” 

If we would fulfill the spirit of that pass- 
age, we will have no cause for worry about 
our merchant marine. 

As Secretary of the Navy, I assure you 
that the Navy shall do all in its power, as 
it has in the past, to work for and support 
a strong and adequate merchant marine. 

I do not want my words of warning about 
the present state of our American merchant 
marine to be misrepresented by you young 
gentlemen. In my opinion the situation is 
grave, and immediate steps should be taken 
to rectify a dangerous trend. However, this 
does not imply ducouragement or a lock of 
hope on my part. The American people, I 
have observed, when given the facts always 
act promptly, resolutely, and intelligently, 
I do not believe for an instant that, once 
informed, they will allow their merchant ma- 
rine to fall into decay and disuse and thereby 
endanger our peacetime prosperity or our 
security in the event of an emergency. 

You gentlemen are stepping into impor- 
tant and demanding duties in a vital field. 
I believe your job is one with a fine future, 
and I know that it is one which is indis- 
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pensable to our country’s prosperity and se- 
curity. Your education and training here at 
the Massachusetts Maritime Academy have 
given you the basic qualification for this im- 
portant task and have prepared you to meet 
not only your responsibilities in mercantile 
shipping, but have also prepared you to 
meet your basic responsibilities in contrib- 
uting to national defense. 

You take with you today my best wishes 
for a happy ship and fair sailing. Good luck 
and God bless you. 


Charter Review as a Means of Strengthen- 
ing the U. N. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our 
colleagues to the following very fine ad- 
dress by Mr. David W. Wainhouse, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for 
United Nations Affairs, before the Amer- 
ican Bar Association convention on Au- 
gust 17, 1954, in Chicago, III.: 

CHARTER REVIEW AS A MEANS OF STRENGTHEN- 
ING THE U. N. 


(Address by David W. Wainhouse, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of State for United 
Nations Affairs) 


I am pleased to have the opportunity to 
bring to you today the views of the Depart- 
ment of State on the problem of charter re- 
view, In the fall of 1955 the General As- 
sembly will vote on the question of calling 
a general conference to review the present 
United States Charter. Secretary Dulles has 
already gone on record in favor of holding a 
review conference. If the General Assembly 
votes in favor of holding the conference, as 
is expected, it will presumably take place 
either in 1956, or at least by 1957. 

PREPARATIONS FOR CHARTER REVIEW 


Preparations for the review conference are 
moving ahead. Last year the General As- 
sembly voted overwhelmingly to have the 
Secretariat prepare important background 
documentation in connection with the char- 
ter review conference. This will include the 
publication of some unpublished docu- 
ments of the original San Francisco Confer- 
ence in 1945, a survey of precedents of United 
Nations organs, and a detailed index of the 
San Francisco Conference documents. This 
preparatory work can give all members of 
the United Nations a general idea of the 
practical adjustments to changing circum- 
stances which have been made in carrying 
out the charter's provisions. It will show to 
what extent the charter has adaptability and 
capacity for development as a constitutional 
instrument. It should help clarify where the 
imperfections of the charter are. It should 
show how many, if not all, of the deficiencies 
in the charter can be corrected by solutions 
not involving charter amendments. 

When the eighth session of the General 
Assembly was debating whether to vote the 
preparatory studies as an aid to considera- 
tion of the charter review problem, the 
United States representative made it per- 
fectly clear this this country was favoring 
review of the charter and not necessarily 
revision. He told the Assembly: 

“We do not know now whether changes 
in the charter will bedesirable or possible.” 

Other countries similarly saw the question 
as one of holding a general conference to 
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survey the charter in the light of the United 
Nations’ experience since 1945—to look it 
over, without any advance commitments or 
preconceived notions favoring change. 

But this view was not taken by all the 
members of the Assembly. The Soviet bloc 
of five, which alone voted against the pre- 
paratory studies, interpreted the discussion 
of charter review as a campaign to amend 
the charter, and to amend it in one particu- 
lar—by eliminating the principle of unanim- 
ity among the great powers, or the veto as it 
is commonly known, 

Apart from the Soviet attitude, there is 
much interest in a number of countries in 
charter review. Government commissions 
and citizen groups have been formed in such 
diverse countries, for example, as the Nether- 
lands and Egypt. 

DEVELOPMENT OF PUBLIC CONSENSUS 


It is a healthy sign that so much interest 
has developed and that so much preparation 
is under way 2 years before the Review Con- 
ference. The Department of State keeps in 
close touch with public opinion in this coun- 
try. Our public opinion analyses indicate 
that the interest on the part of the American 
people on the subject of charter review is 
great. We are aware also that the American 
people today are more realistic and analytical 
in their appraisal of the United Nations than 
they were in the optimistic days of the San 
Prancisco Conference. This balanced under- 
standing of the American people is a firm 
foundation for examining the crucial issues 
which will arise in a Charter Review Con- 
ference. 

The policies which the United States wlll 
follow at the Conference will be decided upon 
after the democratic consensus in this coun- 
try has made itself felt on the important 
problems. Already we are moving on many 
fronts. In the first place, a subcommittee 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
chaired by Senator WILEY, has already com- 
pleted several excellent studies, on subjects 
such as membership, the development of the 
United Nations, and the veto. The Senate 
subcommittee is performing the important 
task of tapping the grassroots of public opin- 
ion by holding hearings in many cities and 
areas throughout the United States. Hear- 
ings have already been held in Akron, Mil- 
waukee, Asheville, and Louisville, and others 
are scheduled during the ensuing months. 

Secondly, private organizations, such as 
the Brookings Institution and Carnegie En- 
dowment, are supporting or are themselves 
preparing serious and detailed studies and 
are holding seminars with a view to placing 
at the disposal of our Government their 
findings. We welcome the efforts being made 
by organizations such as yours to study the 
issues involved. 

Thirdly, the Department of State itself is 
preparing detailed studies of the problems 
which have arisen during the last 9 years. 
74 is expected that sometime late in 1955 
American public opinion will have devel- 
oped, the advice of the Senate will have 
been received, and our own detailed studies 
completed. 

CONSULTATIONS WITH OUR ALLIES 


We will then be ready to consult in detail 
on specific proposals with our free-world 
allies. Charter review is essentially a politi- 
cal problem, and must be considered in the 
context of existing relations among states 
and the demands of the world situation from 
the standpoint not only of United States 
interests but also of the parallel interests of 
the rest of the free world. The United Na- 
tions is a voluntary association of sovereign 
states, which depends for implementation 
of its decisions on the free cooperation of its 
members, Care must therefore be taken at 
a review conference to avold action that 
would jeopardize this cooperation, and to 
assure that the decisions reached will con- 
tribute to, rather than detract from, the free 
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world’s sense of common: interest. If the 
Charter Review Conference is to succeed as 
an instrument for strengthening the United 
Nations, it can only do so if the views of 
other members of the free world are taken 
into account fully. As Secretary Dulles has 
aptly put it: 

“While the Charter Review Conference 
should be welcomed as a means of strength- 
ening the United Nations, differences of 
opinion about how to do this should not 
then be pressed to a point such that the 
Review Conference would result in under- 
mining the United Nations or disrupting 
it. The United Nations as it is, is better 
than no United Nations at all.” 

SCOPE OF REVIEW 


President Eisenhower has said of the 
United Nations that “it still represents man’s 
best organized hope to substitute the con- 
ference table for the battlefield” and he has 
characterized it as a “sheer necessity.” 
There is in this country strong support for 
the United Nations, as shown, for example, 
by last week’s Gallup poll. There is also 
some disillusionment. There are those who 
feel that the failure of the United Nations 
to fulfill all their hopes arises from the fact 
that it does not go far enough. They advo- 
cate its transformation from a voluntary 
organization of sovereign states into some 
sort of superstate. At the other extreme are 
those who are basically skeptical of all world- 
wide efforts toward international coopera- 
tion. They would like to see the United 
States withdraw from the organization. 
Still others would like to see the U. S. S. R. 
and its satellites expelled and the United 
Nations turned into a closely knit military 
alliance. 

Secretary Dulles in his testimony of Jan- 
uary 18 before the Senate subcommittee said 
that such proposals do not fall within the 
proper scope of charter review, since the 
purpose of such review is to strengthen the 
existing organization—not to destroy it or 
completely to change its character. To try 
to write a completely new charter would, in 
the words of Secretary Dulles, “open a Pan- 
dora's box.“ and the chances of bringing to- 
gether in a new organization anything ap- 
proaching the present membership of the 
United Nations would not be good. 

PRINCIPAL ISSUES 

No decision has yet been taken on what 
amendments to the charter, if any, the 
United States should advocate. The past 
9 years’ experience in the United Nations 
points to certain major questions as likely to 
arise at any review conference, 

1. Membership 


One of these questions is the scope of 
United Nations membership. Would it be 
desirable to make that membership as nearly 
universal as possible, always remembering, 
of course, that there are some regimes that 
still completely disregard accepted standards 
of international conduct? The United Na- 
tions was in a sense much more nearly uni- 
versal 9 years ago than itis now, Since 1945, 
many new nations have come into being, and 
the ex-enemy states, excluded from original 
membership in the United Nations, are again 
becoming important members of the world 
community. There are now. 19 applicants 
for United Nations membership, 14 of which 
would have been approved except for Soviet 
veto. The other 5—sponsored by the Soviet 
Union—have never received a majority vote 
since it has not been thought they meet the 
charter qualifications for membership. This 
impasse with respect to new members has 
caused growing concern, and at a review con- 
ference two questions in this connection may 
be raised: Does article 4 of the charter set 
forth the proper criteria for membership, and 
should the veto on the admission of new 
members be eliminated; the Vandenberg res- 
olution of June 11, 1948, recommended a vole 
untary agreement among the 5 permanent 
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members of the Security Council to remove 
the veto in this regard. 


2. Security 


The Security Council has been unable in 
this sharply divided world to exercise its 
primary responsibility for the maintenance 
of international peace and security. This 
raises the basic question whether there are 
any feasible charter chances that would en- 
able the cquncil more effectively to dis- 
charge this’ responsibility or whether we 
should rely on alternative arrangements. 
For example, could the charter provisions 
for membership and voting in the council 
be improved? Should the veto be removed 
from the pacific settlement of disputes un- 
der chapter VI of the charter? This also was 
recommended by the Vandenberg resolution, 
which you will recall was adopted by the 
Senate on June 11, 1248, by a vote of 64 to 4. 
Carrying forward the line of development 
begun in 1950 with the uniting for peace res- 
olution, should greater responsibility in the 
security field be assigned to the General 
Assembly, where there is no veto? Or in 
the present world situation might we con- 
sider leaving primary responsibility for se- 
curity to collective self-defense and regional 
organizations authorized by articles 51 and 
52 of the charter? 

3. General Assembly 


The growing importance of the General As- 
sembly in the security field, together with 
the increasing attention being given by the 
Assembly to economic and social problems 
and to colonial issues, suggests the question 
whether some type of weighted voting is 

needed in that organ reflecting the capacity 
of members to assume economic and military 
responsibilities. Further, there is the ques- 
tion whether in these circumstances, some 
reallocation of functions as between the As- 
sembly and the Economic and Social Council 
and the Trusteeship Council is needed to en- 
able the United Nations to function more 
effectively. The magnitude of the program 
in the economic and social field, as well as 
its importance in strengthening the free 
world, points also to a reexamination of the 
relationship between the United Nations it- 
self and the specialized agencies to see 
whether any greater integration of the latter 
with the former would contribute to the 
efficient operation of this program, 
4. Domestic jurisdiction 


There has been a growing tendency in the 
United Nations for states whose sympathies 
are aroused by conditions outside of their 
own boundaries to bring these conditions to 
the attention of the organization. This de- 
velopment has given rise to questions and in 
some cases grave apprehension concerning 
the interpretation of article 2 (7) of the 
charter, which stipulates that the United 
Nations shall not intervene in matters es- 
sentially within the domestic jurisdiction of 
a state. It may be asked, therefore, whether 
article 2 (7) adequately delimits the com- 
petence of the United Nations, or whether a 
more precise line should be drawn between 
the common interests within the scope of 
the association and the individual interests 
that remain the exclusive concern of a 
member state. 


5. Armaments 


While the question of regulations of arma- 
ments did not receive particular emphasis 
in the writing of the charter, the awful de- 
structiveness of atomic and nuclear weapons 
has since heavily underscored this problem. 
Much effort therefore has been and is being 
spent by the United Nations in seeking a 
solution to it. The lack of progress is di- 
rectly attributable to Soviet policy, but the 
question still remains whether anything was 
omitted from the United Nations basic 
structure that if added now might assist our 
continuing effort to reach general agreement 
on a comprehensive program of safeguarded 
arms regulation and reduction, 
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6. International law 


The role of the U. N. in the advancement 
of international law is one that particularly 
commends the attention and faculties of 
lawyers. Secretary Dulles has asked whether 
the charter provisions are adequate in view 
of the importance of law as an accepted 
standard of international conduct. Article 
13 of the charter calls on the General Assem- 
bly to initiate studies and make recommen- 
dations for the purpose of encouraging the 
progress and development of international 
law and its codification. We would all agree, 
I am sure, that so far too little progress has 
been made in this field. The difficulty is 
not too hard to find. With one-third of the 
world’s population ruled by those who do 
not recognize any moral law and look upon 
law as another means whereby those in 
power destroy their enemies, we can under- 
stand the dificulties encountered in expand- 
ing the scope of international law. 

The question which will confront the Re- 
view Conference Is what can be done to im- 
prove present U. N. activities in the field of 
codification and development of interna- 
tional law. What can be done to make the 
actions of nations more orderly? Should 
efforts to prepare codes of international law" 
be pressed? Should other countries which 
have not already done so be encouraged to 
make declarations accepting compulsory 
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established, as suggested by some members 
of the bar and writers on international law, 
regional international tribunals with juris- 
diction of private international claims cases 
submitted by one government against an- 
other when negotiation has been unfruitful? 
Could the composition of the International 
Law Commission be improved and could its 
terms of reference be revised to place 
emphasis on the restatement of interna- 
tional law? Can greater emphasis be placed 
on the disposition of legal questions on the 
basis of law? On these queries there can be 
a productive exchange of ideas among indi- 
viduals and groups in the United States who 
are interested in thé charter review problem. 

In conclusion let me say that the case for 
charter review is a strong one. At San Fran- 
cisco in 1945 many States had accepted 
charter provisions to which they strongly ob- 
jected on the understanding that there 
would be an opportunity to review these pro- 
visions at the end of 10 years, and we should 
keep faith with them. Moreover, charter re- 
view can be the means to achieve a real 
strengthening of the U. N. Let us not be 
deterred by the presence of the veto. A care- 
ful review of the charter against the back- 
ground of 10 years’ experience should bring 
greater understanding to our people and to 
the peoples of the world of how essential the 
U. N. is to the peace, security, and well-being 
of Americans and the rest of the world. At 
least the review conference should serve to 
make clear that the failure of the U. N. to 
fulfill entirely the high hopes held for it at 
San Francisco is y a matter of po- 
litical actions and attitudes of member states, 
and particularly, the Soviet Union. Charter 
review should bring about a greater under- 
standing of the potentialities of the charter. 
It should bring a clear realization of the de- 
velopment within the charter framework 
that has already taken place in order to 
meet a world situation not foreseen in 1945. 
Such a reappraisal could also serve to de- 
velop improved practices under the charter. 
These give some indication of the potential 
value of a review conference. On the other 
hand, we must bear in mind that it has its 
dangers; we recognize that calling the con- 
ference might arouse false hopes and might 
stimulate efforts to rewrite the charter which 
could seriously endanger the U. N. I am 
hopeful that we shall avoid these pitfalls and 
that from the charter review conference there 
will result the stronger U. N. we seek. 


Communism— The Record of the Republi- 
can Party in Fighting Its Insidious In- 
fluence in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, 
when President Eisenhower and the new 
Republican Congress took office in Janu- 
ary 1953 they faced no greater challenge 
than the American people's overwhelm- 
ing demand for a two-fisted, head-on, 
all-out attack on communism in this 
country. What the Republican admin- 
istration has given the people during the 
past 2 years is exactly that. 

BENDING TO THE RED WIND 


During the two decades between 1933 
and 1952 there was evidence galore of 
the Federal Government's laxity and 
blindness toward communism. But even 
today the country is shocked again as 
new evidence comes to light showing the 
past softness toward Communists: For 
example, Look magazine on December 
15, 1953, published an enlightening entry 
which the late Harold Ickes, Democrat, 
then Secretary of the Interior, wrote in 
his diary on July 16, 1935. In this entry 
Ickes is discussing a conversation he had 
with George H. Dern, then Secretary of 
War. 

The diary said: 

He (Dern) feels about Red hunting just as 

“I do and thinks it is absurd to deny Com- 
munists an opportunity to express them- 
selves or to have a ticket on the ballot. He 
thinks, as I do, that we are working toward 
a society of modified communism, although 
I believe he would be as unhappy in a Com- 
munist state as I. He feels, as I do, that it 
is better to bend to the wind than be torn 
from the F 
ground. 


Bending to the Red wind certainly de- 
scribes the attitude of our predecessors. 
And standing up against the wind and 
defying it describes how the Republican 
administration feels about communism, 

Here is an example of what our 
predecessors’ easy-going attitude meant. 
When our new Republican o went 
into the Justice Department in Wash- 
ington in 1953, they found the files in 
such incredible condition that the FBI's 
now famous report on Soviet espionage 
in 1945 had never been seen by the 
Department's Internal Security Section. 
Nor had the FBI's later special report 
on Harry Dexter White ever been seen 
by the Internal Security Section. In 
fact, until the Republican administra- 
tion came in, the cases of the individuals 
cited in the espionage reports had never 
been evaluated by the Internal Security 
Section for possible prosecution. 

Warren Olney II, Assistant Attorney 
General in charge of the Criminal Di- 
vision, said the Republican house- 
cleaning had turned up 20,000 letters, 
files, investigative reports, and the like 
which had been lying around the Dee 
partment. He said the filing system 
which he inherited was “in such shape. 
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in such condition, that those documents 
can—or could have at that time—come 
in and be in that office for years with- 
out ever getting the attention of the 
people who were especially assigned for 
that purpose.” 

One of the first things Olney did was 
to order Justice Department attorneys 
to go back and analyze the case of every 
single individual mentioned in the re- 
ports to determine whether prosecution 
Was still possible, or whether they had 
been saved from the penitentiary by the 
statute of limitations, 

A similar condition was found in the 
State Department. The Senate Perma- 
nent Investigating Subcommittee dis- 
covered chaotic conditions in the per- 
sonnel files indicating widespread de- 
struction of confidential information. 
The subcommittee reported that from 
300 to 400 persons wandered in and out 
of the supposedly secret file room where 
persennel records on 8,000 Foreign Serv- 
ice officers were kept. Derogatory in- 
formation could be removed at will. In 
many instances when State Department 
officers were up for promotion, material 
was stripped from the files so that the 
promotion panel might not see infor- 
mation unfavorable to the State Depart- 
ment officer under consideration. 

THE COMMUNIST WES OVER WASHINGTON 


One of the most powerful and compre- 
hensive exposés of Communist infiltra- 
tion was the report issued by the Sen- 
ate Internal Security Subcommittee on 
August 23, 1953. This report documents 
the charges Republicans have been mak- 
ing for years and demolishes Democrat 
attempts to whitewash their administra- 
tion's failure to crack down on the Reds. 

David Lawrence, the newspaper colum- 
nist, said the Senate report discloses “a 
deliberate conspiracy against the United 
States Government unparalleled since 
the treason of Aaron Burr.” The report 
was signed by all members of the sub- 
committee—5 Republicans and’3 Demo- 
crats. 

Here are a few of the subcommittee’s 
conclusions about subversion in Govern- 
ment under our predecessors: 

The Soviet international organization has 
carried on a successful and important pene- 
tration of the United States Government. 
This penetration has extended from 
the lower ranks to top-level policy and op- 
erating positions in our Government. 

Thousands of diplomatic, political, mili- 
tary, scientific, and economic secrets of the 
United States have been stolen by Soviet 
agents in our Government and other persons 
Closely connected with the Communists, 
Despite the fact that the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation and other security agencies had 
reported extensive information about this 
Communist penetration, little was done by 
the executive branch until congressional 
committees brought forth to public light the 
facts of the conspiracy. 


One of the worst scandals revealed by 
the Senate committee report was the 
Harry Dexter White case, which was 
later amplified by Attorney General Her- 
bert Brownell, Jr., and FBI Director J. 
Edgar Hoover. Harry Dexter White had 
a meteoric career in the Government, 
beginning in 1934 and culminating in ap- 
Pointment to the position of Executive 
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Director for the United States in the 
International Monetary Fund in 1946. 

As Attorney General Brownell re- 
vealed, White was discovered by the FBI 
in the early days of his Government 
career to be a Russian spy. FBI reports 
on his espionage activities went to the 
appropriate officials, including three re- 
ports to President Truman, before 
White's confirmation to his Monetary 
Fund job by the United States Senate. 
Later in 1946 President Truman received 
four additional reports on White’s es- 
pionage activities. Yet White was never 
fired. He remained in the Government, 
receiving promotion after promotion, un- 
til he resigned voluntarily in 1947 with 
the best wishes of Harry Truman ringing 
in his ears. 

Whittaker Chambers, the former Com- 
munist spy whose testimony sent Alger 
Hiss to prison, has said it was “a magic 
power” that was constantly operating in 
the United States Government to protect 
Harry Dexter White and the hundreds 

*of other Russian agents. Two groups 
who did not succumb to his magie Red 
power, Chambers says, were the FBI and 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

Still another example of how the magic 
Red power functioned was given last 
winter to the Senate Internal Subcom- 
mittee by Spruille Braden, a top State 
Department official during the Roosevelt 
and Truman administrations. Braden 
served as Ambassador to Colombia, Cuba, 
and Argentina and as Assistant Secre- 
tary of State until his resignation in 
1947. 

Braden testified that penetration of 
the State Department by communistic 
or socialistic officials during the Roose- 
velt and Truman administrations may 
yet cause the loss of Latin America to 
the Communists, just as China was lost. 
Braden pointed to strong Communist in- 
fluences in Guatemala and another un- 
named Latin American country, and de- 
clared: 

This undermining of our national security 
has been countenanced and even at times 
abetted by our own Government. 
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Braden disclosed he constantly ran 
into “roadblocks” in the State Depart- 
ment in his efforts to prevent the spread 
of communism in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. He cited instances in which his 
own anti-Communist warnings never 
reached the officials for whom they were 
intended and disappeared mysteriously. 
Today we are reaping the results in the 
form of the Communist ‘troubles in 
Guatemala. 

THE TOUGH REPUBLICAN LOYALTY PROGRAM 


When President Eisenhower delivered 
his first state of the Union address in 
January 1953, he instructed the heads 
of all executive departments and agen- 
cies to put into effect immediately effec- 
tive programs of security with respect 
to Federal employees. The President 
chose his words wisely, knowing the in- 
effectiveness of what had been done be- 
fore. 

In May 1953, President Eisenhower laid 
down, after careful study, his detailed 
program for Government personnel. 
This program was based on the simple 
fact that working for the Government 
is a privileze—not a right—and there- 
fore the Government has the duty to 
demand the utmost in loyalty and reli- 
ability from its employees. Any doubts 
are to be resolved in favor of the Gov- 
ernment—the United States Govern- 
ment. > 

The tough, new Eisenhower security 
program went into effect on May 28, 
1953. From that date until March 10, 
1954, the amazing total of 2,486 Govern- 
ment employees were separated for se- 
curity reasons. Of this total, 1,086 were 
fired and 1,400 resigned. These figures 
were given by Philip Young, Chairman 
of the Civil Service Commission, in hear- 
ings before the Senate Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee. 

No breakdown of these figures was 
available, but the Civil Service Commis- 
sion did disclose a breakdown of the 
2,429 security separations that took 
place from May 28, 1953, through De- 
cember 31, 1953. This breakdown is as 
follows: f 
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Our opponents have tried to minimize 
these figures by saying “only” 2,400-plus 
employees had to be separated for secu- 
rity reasons. Our answer is that only 
one security risk is one too many. We 
Republicans will never ease up as long as 
even one security risk may be working in 
the Government. 

We believe that one Alger Hiss was one 
too Many; one Judith Coplon was one 
too many; one William Remington was 
one too many. 

In connection with these figures, it 
should be kept in mind that many of 
these separations were based on infor- 
mation in files that were available to the 
Truman administration for a long time. 
Our predecessors looked the other way. 
We acted. 

We are doing more than getting rid of 
the security risks we inherited. We are 
doing everything possible to keep out 
new security risks by insisting that 
newly hired Federal employees meet 
rigid standards. 

OUSTING SECURITY RISKS FROM THE ARMED 

SERVICES 

We recognize that the armed services 
are a key object of Red infiltration. 

Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wil- 
son annonunced on April 8, 1954, a new 
policy for keeping the armed services 
as free as humanly possible of subver- 
sives and other security risks. Secre- 
tary Wilson instructed the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force to set up uniform stand- 
ards in order to get security risks out of 
the services and keep them out. 

Under the new program, all officers 
and enlisted men are required to sign a 
loyalty certificate before entering serv- 
ice. If an individual refuses to fill out 
the loyalty form completely or discloses 
derogatory information, he is placed on a 
nonsensitive assignment pending inves- 
tigation. If the investigation shows he is 
a security risk, he is separated under 
“conditions other than honorable.” 
Known Communists are not taken into 
the services. 

The Wilson order makes it “the duty 
of every member of the armed services 
to report any information coming to his 
attention which indicates that retention 
of any member of the armed services is 
not clearly consistent with the interests 
of national security.” 

CRACKDOWN BY THE JUSTICE DEPARTMENT 


Here is the record of what the Justice 
Department, in cooperation with the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation and the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
accomplished from January 1953 through 
May 1954: 

First. Convicted 41 Communist Party 
leaders—13 in New York City, 7 in Hono- 
lulu, 5 in Pittsburgh, 5 in Seattle, 6 in 
Detroit, and 5 in St. Louis. 

Second. Indicted 27 additional Com- 
munist leaders, including 9 who were put 
on trial in Philadelphia and 11 scheduled 
for trial in Cleveland. 

Third. Ordered the addition of 62 new 
organizations to the Department of Jus- 
tice list of subversive groups, making a 
total of 225. 

Fourth, Convicted four persons for 
harboring fugitive Communist Party 
leaders. 
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Fifth. Secured the conviction of 1 per- 
son for treason and 2 for espionage. 
Eight others have been convicted for 
making false statements to the Govern- 
ment, and 7 others have been indicted. 
Three persons have been convicted for 
perjury, and one other indicted. 

Sixth. Deported 93 alien subversives. 

Seventh. Issued final deportation or- 
ders against 286 persons with records of 
subversive activity or affiliation. 

Eighth. Started deportation proceed- 
ings against 349 subversive aliens. 

Ninth. Started denaturalization pro- 
«ceedings against 24 naturalized citizens 
charged with being subversive. 

Tenth. Barred entry into this country 
of 128 subversives aliens who had ar- 
rived at ports of entry. 

As President Eisenhower has said: 

The constant surveillance of Communists 
in this country is a 24-hour, 7-day-a-week, 
52-week-a-year job. It is carried out by the 
appropriate Federal agencies, in conform- 
ance with due process of law. It is being 
done quietly and relentlessly, and those who 
best know its effectiveness are the Commu- 
nists themselves. 

CLEANING UP UNITED STATES EMPLOYEES TO THE 
UNITED NATIONS 

One of the worst messes inherited by 
the Republican administration was the 
situation among United States employees 
at the United Nations. 

A House committee was told early in 
1953, just before the Eisenhower admin- 
istration took over, that more than 50 
United States employees of the United 
Nations had refused to testify on 
whether or not they were Communists, 
for fear of incriminating themselves. 
When this was called to the attention 


‘of the then Secretary of State Dean 


Acheson, he in effect shrugged off this 
incredible condition with the remark 
that he was not “particularly aware” of 
the situation. 

The new Republican administration 
was very much aware of this mess and 
very much determined to clean it up. 
The first official action of the new United 
States Ambassador to the United Nations, 
former Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., 
was to request the FBI to make a full 
field investigation of the 144 members 
of the United States delegation who were 
serving under him. He also requested 
an investigation of all 1,680 Americans 
on the payroll of the United Nations 
itself. 

Later, Lodge announced he would do 
“everything in my power“ to resist pay- 
ment by the United Nations of a $135,000 
award to 11 Americans who had been 
fired as security risks. The 11 persons 
had refused to answer questions about 
Communist connections before a Senate 
subcommittee. Lodge said the award by 
the U. N. Administrative Tribunal “was 
all wrong and should be reversed.” 

CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATIONS 

Investigating committees of the 83d 
Congress have vigorously pressed their 
probes of Communist activities, especial- 
ly infiltration of the Federal Government 
in past administrations. 

The House Committee held extensive 
hearings in Washington, Chicago, De- 
troit, Seattle, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
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Albany, New York City, Philadelphia, and 
Columbus, Ohio. It has investigated 
Communist infiltration in Government, 
the entertainment industry, defense 
areas, industry, labor unions, and educa- 
tion. The committee also heard several 
refugees who had fled from behind the 
Iron Curtain and were now ready to 
tell the free world their firsthand ex- 
periences with the Red dictatorship. 

During 1953, a total of no less than 
305 witnesses before congressional com- 
mittees hid behind the fifth amendment 
privilege against self-incrimination in 
their refusal to answer questions about 
Communist affiliations. This is a higher 
figure than in any previous year and re- 
fiects the accelerated fight against the 
8 conspiracy waged by Repub- 

cans. 

Of this total of 305 refusals, 85 of the 
witnesses were employed at one time by 
the Federal Government, while 7 were 
employed by 1 State government. The 
other refusals included 40 in elementary 
or secondary education fields, 57 in high- 
er education, 26 in arts and entertain- 
ment, 28 in the literary field, and 13 in 
printing and publishing. 

In October 1953, President Eisenhower, 
taking note of the frequent refusal by 
Communist witnesses to testify, issued 
an Executive order permitting the firing 
of any Federal employee who refuses to 
testify on the grounds of self-incrimina- 
tion before a congressional committee 
concerning alleged misconduct or dis- 
loyalty. 

In discussing the President's order, At- 
aad General Herbert Brownell, Jr., 


ari have not overlooked the fact that the 
loyalty and honesty of the overwhelming 
majority of all Federal employees is beyond 
question. But their good reputations and 
character are far better protected from un- 
warranted criticlsm when we root out the 
few who are unreliable and disloyal. 

FIGHTING COMMUNISM THROUGH THE 
REPUBLICAN PARTY 

The Republican drive against Commu- 
nists is under constant attack, much of 
it from persons who call themselves lib- 
erals. J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the 
FBI, has accurately tagged the pseudo- 
liberals as more destructive man even 
known Communists, 

Hoover declared, in an address in 
Washington on April 23, 1954, that it is 
an established fact that every person 
who has dared to speak out against the 
threat of communism has become the 
target of vile and vicious attacks. Hoov- 
er said that whenever a person “has 
dared to expose the Communist threat, 
he has invited upon himself the adroit 
and skilled talents of experts of charac- 
ter assassination.” 

Mr. Hoover said it is unbelievable the 
way in which “otherwise respectable, 
seemingly intelligent persons, perhaps 
unknowingly, aid the Communist cause 
more effectively than the Communists 
themselves.“ Then he went on, The 
pseudoliberal can be more destructive 
than the known Communist because of 
the esteem that his cloak of respecta- 
bility invites.” 

The Republican assault on commu- 
nism will not be stopped by the smears 
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and jeers from the left. In fact, as long 
as the smears and jeers continue, we can 
be sure we are doing a real job for 
America. 

We can recall with pride the statement 
made in 1953 by Mrs. Oksana Stepanova 
Kasenkina, the former Russian school 
teacher whose dramatic leap to freedom 
from the Soviet consulate in New York 
in 1948 won world attention. At last 
reports, Mrs. Kasenkina had applied for 
United States citizenship and was living 
quietly in New York City. Here is what 
she said last year: 

I have never been a member of a political 
party. My party is this country and this 
Government * * * The United States is my 
party. But I love the Republicans because 
I believe the Republicans can save this coun- 
try from the Communists. 


Let us remember that the official blue- 
print for political action of the Commu- 
nist Party, U. S. A., which rolled off the 
press in April 1954, calls for: 

Defeat of Republican congressional 
candidates in 1954. 

Defeat of the Republican presidential 
candidate in 1956. 

It is nothing new for the Communist 
Party to use well-established and re- 
spectable organizations as vehicles for 
reaching their goals. Nor is it anything 
new for the Republican Party to serve as 
the chief roadblock, in the Communist 
path. We accept the challenge with 
pride, knowing there is no higher serv- 
ice we can render to our country. 

The Republican administration de- 
serves the support of all citizens who be- 
lieve communism should be uprooted 
from our Government. The work al- 
ready done by the Republican adminis- 
tration is a guaranty of what it will do 
in protecting our people against the in- 
sidious influence of communism. 


The Euronean Community for Coal and 
Steel—Its Organization, Its Aims, and 
Its Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRAZIER REAMS 


OY OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. REAMS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very sig- 
nificant statement entitled “The Euro- 
pean Community for Coal and Steel—Its 
Organization, Its Aims, and Its Activi- 
tles.“ by Dr. H. C. Hermann Pünder, 
member of the Bundestag, vice president 
of the common assembly. 

The statement follows: 

THE EUROPEAN COMMUNITY FoR COAL AND 
STEEL—TTS ORGANIZATION; Irs AIMS, AND 
Irs ACTIVITIES 

(By Dr. H. C. Hermann Pünder, member of 
the Bundestag, vice president of the com- 
mon assembly) 

Mr. President, ladies, and gentlemen: 

1 

1. When we decided at the meeting of 

the Council of the Interparliamentary 
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Union in Monte Carlo last spring to request 
from the European Community for Coal and 
Steel, the Coal and Steel Parliament in brief, 
a report on this new, great European organi- 
zation, it was our hope that M. Paul Henri 
Spaak would give us this report. In those 
spring weeks the presidency of the Coal and 
Steel Parliament was still held by that un- 
tiring champion of Europe. But as a result 
of his appointment, immediately afterward, 
as Belgian Foreign Minister, M. Spaak was 
unfortunately unable to prepare and deliver 
this report. The bureau of the Coal and 
Steel Parliament thereupon asked the new 
president, Signor de Gasperi, or—if he should 
be prevented from doing so—myself to ren- 
der this report. As it were, fate has pre- 
vented him from doing so in a manner 
which we could not foresee and which has 
brought us great sorrow: Alcide de Gasperi 
died 2 weeks ago today. Only a few weeks 
ago I received from President de Gasperi 
this letter in his own writing in which he 
says that he would have been very happy 
to see and admire Vienna again—the city in 
which he studied. But in view of the fact 
that his health is still not as good again as 
it might be, he asked me to help and to 
render the requested report in my capacity 
as vice president of the Coal and Steel Par- 
liament. At the same time he asks me to 
convey his cordial greetings to his old friends 
and also the new friends of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union in Vienna. In conforming 
now to this request of the revered deceased, 
let me commence my report with a melan- 
choly farewell to this great European. 

It gave me all the greater pleasure to com- 
ply with this request as I have the privilege 
of participating in the efforts for the unifi- 
cation of Europe both in the European 
movement and in the consultative assembly 
of the Council of Europe as well as, for the 
past 2 years, in the common assembly of 
the Coal and Steel Community. Finally, I 
need hardly add that I have expressed my 
personal views in the report which I shall 
now render to you, ladies and gentlemen. 
But on the strength of my experience gained 
in many years of intimate cooperation I am 
convinced that I am expressing thus not 
only the unanimous view of the bureau but 
also of the overwhelming majority of the 
Coal and Steel Parliament. 

2. The conception of replacing the dis- 
integration of the old continent of Europe 
by unification Is not a new one, but has a 
long history. After the First World War 
politicians like Briand, Chamberlain, and 
Stresemann, advocated such unification; 
Count Coudenhove-Calergi with his pan- 
European movement unceasingly strove for 
the same object. But it was only after the 
Second World War that the first concrete 
steps toward the achievement of a united 
Europe were taken. In the face of horrible 
collapse the European idea evoked a strong 
response in all the countries of our conti- 
nent; personalities of all parties rallied in 
the efforts for the sake of Europe, disregard- 
ing national and political conflicts. 

3. At a very early stage the United States 
of America supported these endeavors for 
the unification of Europe. The Marshall 
plan—an attempt such as the world had 
probably not seen before to assist both, 
friend and foe—contributed decisively to 
economic recovery and to European unifica- 
tion after the war. The OEEC and with it 
the EPU, both of which were given the 
utmost support by the United States in their 
establishment and development, are work- 
ing for economic cooperation among. the 
countries of Europe. Other examples are 
provided by the European cultural center in 
Geneva, the European college at Brugés, ex- 
emplifying the common aspects of European 
education and culture while the European 
municipal congress constitutes the focal and 
rallying point for the local government poli- 
ticlans of Europe. Everywhere people are 
striving to transcend the national frontiers 
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which they feel to be too narrow. In the po- 
litical sphere, too, this development was pro- 
moted by the European movement of Spaak 
and Winston Churchill and by the European 
Parliamentary Union of Count Coudenhove- 
Calergi. The conferences of the Hague and 
Interlaken in 1948 and of Brussels in 1949 
mark the milestones of this progress. 
When, finally, the Councll of Europe was cre- 
ated in 1949 the representatives of 14 states 
of a free Europe were for the first time able to 
work on a European level for the solution 
of common problems. It was during the ses- 
sion of the consultative assembly of the 
Council of Europe in August 1949, that the 
representatives of several European coun- 
tries—Reynaud, Boothby, and others—put 
forward the demand for the unification of 
the European economy. Toward the end of 
the same year the economic committee of the 
Council of Europe submitted a plan for the 
coordination of the production and con- 
sumption of steel. 

4. A few months later the then French 
Foreign Minister Robert Schuman on May 9, 
1950, in a declaration on behalf of the French 
Government proposed the pooling of the coal 
and steel industries of France and Germany 
under one unified authority and called upon 
the other countries of Europe to join this 
scheme, soon to be known as Schuman plan. 
The Governments of Belgium, of the Federal 
Republic of Germany, of Italy, Luxembourg, 
and jhe Netherlands endorsed the French 
Government's declaration. In negotiations 
lasting almost a year the treaty was drafted 
which today provides the foundation of the 
European coal and steel community. This 
treaty was signed on April 18, 1951, and rati- 
fled by the parliaments of the six countries 
during the following 12 months. It was very 
noteworthy that the consultative assembly 
of the Council of Europe, far removed from 
any kind of jealousy, was the first to debate 
and approve this treaty. 
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5. Which, then, were the motives in 
favor of the concept of coal and steel inte- 
gration? 

The most important reason lay in the con- 
sideration that—if a comprehensive integra- 
tion in the political and economic sphere was 
not possible yet at the moment—an attempt 
should be made at last to attain genuine 
integration in a limited but particularly im- 
portant sector. 

Coal and steel are, after all, the founda- 
tions of our entire industry; also, they are 
the point of departure par excellence for any 
further gradual integration, Furthermore, 
coal and steel constitute the most essential 
raw materials for any armament industry. 
Any war between the states of the commun- 
ity is rendered impossible by the integration 
of coal and steel on the European level. 
Henceforth the potential of the Ruhr or of 
the northern French and Lorraine regions or 
the Belgian coal and steel regions can no 
longer be used for unilateral nationalist pur- 
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6. The improvement of the competitive 


power of European industry and the ex- 
pansion of the internal exchange of goods 
had likewise become an urgent necessity. 
Modernization and rationalization are to be 
effected with less difficulty and more quickly 
within the community. 

During the past decade steel production in 
the United States and in the Soviet bloc has 
greatly increased while the expansion of out- 
put in the countries forming the community 
was comparatively small. The fact that the 
annual steel per capita consumption—which 
also indicates the standard of living—is only 
200 kilograms in the European community 
but 600 kilograms in the United States shows 
only too clearly the rears to be made up by 
Europe. 

The six countries forming the coal and 
steel community have a total population of 
160 million people and an annual coal out- 
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put of about 240 million tons, an annual 
iron-ore production of 66 million tons and 
an annual raw steel output of about 40 mil- 
Non tons; altogether 1.5 million people are 
employed in these various branches of pro- 
duction. 

7. The object of the community, as de- 
fined in the preamble and the introductory 
articles of the treaty, is of a political, eco- 
nomic, and social nature: 

“This first European community shall pro- 
vide the foundation for a more extensive and 
closer community among nations which for 
a long time had been kept apart by bloody 
conflicts, and establish the principles by 
which the future common destiny is to be 
guided; 

“In harmony with the national economies 
of the member states and on the basis of 
a common market for all the products sub- 
ject to the community, the community shall 
contribute to economic expansion and to an 
increase in employment; 

“The community shall aim, not last, at 
an improvement of the living and working 
conditions of the workers in each of the in- 
dustries within its sphere, thus helping to 
raise the standard of living in the member 
states.” 

Finally, it must be emphasized that by its 
very character the community is not limited 
to the six countries wishing to join it or to 
be associated with it in some other form. 
Thus, it marks a beginning only, not the end. 

mt 


8. I should now like to try to give you an 
outline of +he structure of the European 
Community for Coal and Steel and its meth- 
ods of work in order to show how the objec- 
tives are to be attained and the tasks to be 
fulfilled, with particular reference to the 
parliament of the community, the common 
assembly. 

One of the outstanding features of the 
community is that the states participating 
in it have transferred sovereign rights to the 
community on this supranational level 
whereby such genuine sovereign rights have 
become vested in the community itself. But 
where there is sovereignty there must also be 
a structure insuring the exercise of these 
sovereign rights. Accordingly, the commu- 
nity is composed of organs designed to meet 
this- requirement: 

A quasi-governmental body: the high au- 
thority, assisted by a consultative commit- 


A parliament: the common assembly; 

A judicial organ: the court of justice; and 

A representation of the member states: 
the council of ministers. 

All these bodies commenced their func- 
tions between August 1952 and January 1953. 

9. The high authority consists of 9 mem- 
bers, 8 of whom are designated by the gov- 
ernments of the member states by agreement 
among themselves, while the ninth member 
is coopted by the 8 appointed members. 
The term of office is 6 years; members must 
be chosen from among nationals of the 6 
countries but there may not be more than 
2 members of the same nationality at any 
time. 

The members of the high authority—who 
took office just 2 years ago—exercise their 
functions in complete independence and they 
do not accept directives from any government 
or any other agencies. The high authority 

. is responsible only to the parliament of the 
community, the common assembly, to which 
it must submit an annual account of its 
activities. For the purpose of discharging 
its functions the high authority has been 
vested with power to issue decrecs, 1. e., it 
can issue decisions binding in law. But it 
may also make recommendations binding 
with regard to the object but leaving open 
the choice of method by which to attain this 
object, and finally the high authority may 
issue noncommittal opinions. The high au- 
thority works on the collegiate principle, 
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This ensures that in each case it is not the 
view of an individual member on a specific 
matter which can be decisive but only the 
joint attitude adopted by the body as a 
whole, This collegiate body is headed by the 
Frenchman, Jean Monnet, as president, with 
the German, Etzel, and the Belgian, Coppé, as 
first and second vice presidents, respectively. 
The members of the high authority are as- 
sisted in their work by specialized divisions 
and technical services corresponding to the 
various functions of the community. Thus, 
we have a general economic division, a mar- 
ket division, a production division, an in- 
vestment division, a finance division, a car- 
tel division, a legal division, a transport di- 
vision, a statistical division, an extensive 
linguistic service, documentation, library, 
etc. The high authority, which has its pro- 
visional seat at Luxembourg, employs a total 
of more than 500 persons, a very large pro- 
portion of whom are accounted for by the 
technical services. 

10. The high authority is assisted by a con- 
sultative committee which might be com- 
pared to the economic and social council ex- 
isting in some countries. The representa- 
tives of the producers, the employees, the 
consumers and traders are represented on 
this consultative committee. The treaty lays 
down that in a number of cases and impor- 
tant decisions the high authority shall hear 
the consultative committee before action is 
taken. The members of the consultative 
committee are appointed by the council of 
ministers. 

The high authority takes all Its decisions 
as the result of continuous contact with all 
the parties concerned, that is, the representa- 
tives of the coal and steel industry, of the 
manufacturing industry, of the trade unions, 
of the governments as well as of the other 
organs of the community. When it appears 
that a decision does not fully correspond 
to the actual requirements the high author- 
ity initlates renewed negotiations to bring 
about a modification of this decision. Al- 
together the high authority endeavors to 
carry out its work not in any rigidly authori- 
tarian spirit, but by means of elastic adjust- 
ment to the facts, 

The consultative committee, for its part, 
seeks to discharge the functions of striking a 
balance vested in it by the treaty and loyally 
to assist the high authority in an advisory 
capacity. Where such fundamental ques- 
tions are concerned as the opening of the 
common market for coal and steel, the gen- 
eral economic policy of the high authority, 
and the problem of investments, the special 
committees of the consultative committee, 
with the cooperation of outstanding experts, 
have endeavored to provide the high author- 
ity with the necessary material on which to 
base its final decisions. 

11. The court of justice is composed of 7 
Judges and 2 general counsels who are ap- 
pointed, as are the members of the high 
authority, by the governments acting in 
agreement. They, too, are appointed for a 
period of 6 years, but a partial change in the 
membership of the court occurs every 3 
years. On principle, the court of justice 
has jurisdiction in all matters arising in 
connection with the work of the community. 
It safeguards the law in the interpretation 
and application of the treaty and of the im- 
plementing regulations. 

The court, presided over by the Italian 
professor, Massimo Pilotti, formed two sen- 
ates and adopted rules of procedure. The 
Judges and general counsel are assisted in 
their work by lawyers of the six countries 
forming the community. Several cases have 
come before the court of justice since it was 
set up, but so far the court has always suc- 
ceeded in securing a settlement before pro- 
ceedings were officially opened. 

12. The council of ministers is composed 
of representatives of the member states, each 
state designating a member of its govern- 
ment. The chief function of the council of 
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ministers Is to coordinate the activity of the 
high authority with the general economic 
policy of the six countries. In addition to 
this general clause the treaty provides, in a 
number of articles, that the council of min- 
isters’ views must be heard, or its approval 
by a simple or qualified majority be obtained, 
before decisions by the high authority are 
taken. Of great importance was a resolution 
adopted by the council of ministers on Oc- 
tober 13, 1953, by which a close cooperation 
between the high authority and the six gov- 
ernments was initiated with a view to the 
coordination of the countries’ general invest- 
ment and trade policy with the policy of the 
high authority. 

13. I assume that you, ladies and gentle- 
men, as parliamentarians, will be particu- 
larly interested in hearing something about 
the common assembly, the first sovereign 
supranational European parliament. 

The numerical strength of the delegates 
representing the six countries is as follows: 
France, Italy, the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many designate 18 delegates each; Belgium 
and the Netherlands 10 delegates each; and 
Luxembourg 4 delegates. The assembly thus 
consists of 78 delegates. 

The aim underlying this distribution was 
to secure a balance in numbers in order to 
avoid a preponderance by the larger states 
as against the smaller ones. The assembly 
convenes every year in May at the Maison 
d'Europa in Strasbourg for an ordinary ses- 
sion, at the request of a majority of its mem- 
bers or of the high authority or of the 
council of ministers it may also be convoked 
in extraordinary session. 

The bureau of the common assembly con- 
sists of a president and five vice presidents. 
I mentioned before that the Belgian Paul 
Henri Spaak was the first president of the 
assembly who conducted its business with a 
sure hand during the early and, therefore, 
particularly difficult period. On May 11 of 
this year the assembly elected, as I have also 
mentioned before, the late Italian statesman 
Alcide de Gasperi as its president; by placing 
for the second time a distinguished Euro- 
pean at its head the assembly created a tra- 
dition by which it demonstrates that it 
means to be and is a truly European as- 
sembly. 

14. In the case of the coal and steel com- 
munity the legislative functions normally 
vested in a parliamentary body have very 
largely been discharged by the treaty itself; 
the sections of the treaty dealing with eco- 
nomic, financial, and social policy provide a 
codification of the legal norms to be applied 
by the community. But in one very impor- 
tant respect the assembly has genuine legis- 
lative power: On the expiry of a period of 5 
years, in the treaty described as transition 
period to which apply special provisions set 
out in a separate agreement, a revision of 
the treaty is possible on the basis of the ex- 
perience gained during this transition period. 
Proposals for such revision are drafted jointly 
by the high authority and the council of 
ministers, and examined by the court of jus- 
tice with a view to their legal compatibility 
with the objectives of the treaty which might 
be compared to the basic rights of a consti- 
tution. The proposals are then submitted 
for final approval to the assembly which may 
decide on constitutional amendments by a 
qualified (three-quarters) majority. 

Above all, however, the assembly has a 
supervisory function. This function is very 
clearly indicated in article 24 of the treaty 
which stipulated that the assembly shall 
discuss at its ordinary session the general 
report on the work of the community sub- 
mitted by the high authority. A vote of 
censure may be presented on this general 
report; if the motion of censure is adopted 
by two-thirds of the members present and 
voting, representing a majority of the total 
membership, the members of the high au- 
thority must resign in a body. This also 
means that the high authority is required 
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to render account to the assembly alone 
and to submit to its judgment. 

15. It was clear from the beginning that 
the assembly would be unable to discharge 
this supervisory function if it were to con- 
fine itself only to the debate of the general 
report in plenary session during the ordinary 
session. Furthermore, the sphere of activ- 
ities of the community is so extensive and 
varied that it would be practically impos- 
sible to scrutinize the report in the 7 weeks— 
at most—of a session. The assembly there- 
fore immediately instructed an organiza- 
tion committee to submit a proposal on 
the numbers, composition, and competence 
of the committees required for the assem- 
biy’s werk. In a subsequent extraordinary 
session the assembly accepted the proposal 
submitted by this organization committee 
and formed seven permanent working com- 
mittees with exactly defined competencies. 
Thus there are three committees specifically 
concerned with economic affairs: the market 
committee, the investment committee, and 
the transport committee; also, there is a 
committee on social policy, a committee for 
political affairs and foreign relations, a com- 
mittee on budget and administrative mat- 
ters, and, lastly, the committee on standing 
orders, immunities, and petitions which is 
necessary to any parliament. 

These seven committees not only have the 
task of preparing the sessions of the as- 
sembly but aiso to insure the continuity in 
the assembly's work and the exercise of its 
sunervisory powers in between sessions. Iam 
giad to be able to tell you, ladies and gen- 
tiemen, that in spite of the short Initial pe- 
riod the committees already discharge these 
functions effectively and have greatly con- 
tributed to fruitful cooperation with the 
high authority. 

16. The parliamentary groups constitute 
another important element in the life of the 
assembly, as they do, presumably, in all 
parliaments. It would, indeed, be incompat- 
ible with the spirit of the treaty and the 
tesks of the assembly if there had been a 
division into national delegations, as is the 
case in internatienal organizations. Since 
the work of the assembly is conditioned, 
rather, by the community as a whole, the 
formation of national delegations was, for- 
tunately, never attempted. On the con- 
trary, from the outset there was noticeable 
an evergrowing desire for cooperation ac- 
cording to the political views of members. 
It Is, perhaps, a good omen that the forma- 
tion of such parliamentary groups was not 
brought about artificially and abruptly but 
came into being by an organic process. Dur- 
ing the second extrao session of the 
assembly last May it was notable that the 
parliamentary groups had begun to organize 
a genuine activity in forms very much alike 
to those of our national parliaments. 

Three groups have formed in the common 
assembly: 

The group of the Christlan-Democratic 

Party with 36 members; its chairman ls the 
former Dutch Minister of Economic Affairs, 
E. M. J. A. Sassen. 

The Socialist group with 23 members; its 
chairman is the leader of the French Social- 
ists and president of the consultative assem- 
bly of the Council of Europe, Guy Mollet. 

The Liberal and associated groups with 
13 members under the chairmanship of the 
former French Premier Ivon Delbos. 

Thus only 6 of the 78 members of the as- 
sembly do not belong to a parliamentary 
group. 

The parliamentary groups, which have al- 
ready established permanent bureaus at 
Luxembourg, do not meet only on the occa- 
sion of plenary sessions of the assembly but 
also at other times, for example when several 
important committee meetings take place 
within a short time. 


17. The sessions of the assembly have also 
taken place at shorter intervals than seemed 
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at first likely under the terms of the treaty. 
So far six sessions of the common assembly 
have been held and in a few weeks, on Octo- 
ber 25 we shall gather once more in Stras- 
bourg for an extraordinary session. 

I think I am right in saying that each of 
these sessions of the assembly has meant 
another step forward in the development of 
the community. The high authority, which 
is responsible to the assembly, was able to 
clear its mind on necessary decisions as a 
result of these debates, The assembly itself 
succeeded in establishing the fact that the 
problems and objectives are common to all 
and in laying down this principle in resolu- 
tions which to a great extent have become 
the directives for the future policy of the 
community. k 

18. Cooperation with the Council of 
Europe and contact with the European coun- 
tries which do not belong to the community 
of the six is promoted by means of joint 
sessions of the consultative assembly of the 
Council of Europe and of the common as- 
sembly of the Coal and Steel Community. 
These joint meetings are held in response to 
an urgently and unanimously expressed de- 
sire, Fruitful results were attained especi- 
ally at these joint sessions at which the rep- 
resentatives of the United Kingdom and Ire- 
land. of the four Nordic countries, Turkey 
and Greece and not last, as welcome guests, 
the representatives of Austria were able to 
discuss European problems with the parlia- 
ment of the community and with the high 
authority. In addition the parliament of the 
Coal and Steel Community each year gives 
a report to the consultative assembly of the 
Council of Europe which further strengthens 
this cooperation. In this context it should 
also be mentioned that on several occasions 
committees of the consultative assembly at 
Luxembourg and Strasbourg have discussed 
with the high authority problems relating, 
in particular, to nonmember countries. 
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19. Allow me to say a few words on the 
work of the organs of the community and on 
the results achieved so far. 

Even at the time of drafting the treaty on 
the establishment of the community it was 
clear that especially the initial period would 
be particularly difficult for the community. 
In the case of every new organism doubts and 
obstacles of every kind are bound to arise in 
the early stages. For this reason the advo- 
cates and authors of the treaty provided for 
an initial and for a transitional period dur- 
ing which the coal and steel Industry, hith- 
erto isolated in national markets, was to be 
gradually brought into a common market. 
The initial difficulties gave rise to all sorts 
of criticism in many cases. Yet it was fre- 
quently overlooked in this connection that 
the common market was opened at a time 
when there was a certain decline in the busi- 
ness conditions of Central Europe. The 
boom caused by the Korean war was followed 
by a sobering period which affected in the 
first place the steel industry and, conse- 
quently, coal mining as well. Apart from the 
fact that in the meantime there has been a 
gratifying revival in European business con- 
ditions, it was, of course, a fallacy to trace 
this temporary recession to the coming into 
effect of the Coal and Steel Community. 

20. The organs of the community and par- 
ticularly the high authority, while being 
firmly set in their purpose. have always en- 
deavored to proceed gradually in order to 
avold grave dislocations of an economic and, 
especially, a social nature. When the com- 
mon market was established the raw ma- 
terials, such as coal, iron ore, and scrap iron 
were first brought into it, Less than 3 
months later the common market was ex- 
tended to steel; it was not until August 1, 
1954, that the common market for special 
steels was established. The same prudent 
course, in harmony with economic condi- 
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tions, was adopted in respect of price policy, 
the removal of subsidies and transport dis- 
crimination, the suppression of cartels. free- 
dom of movement for labor, etc. Today it 
can hardly be denied that this European 
community has become a reality and that 
the new order based on a common market, 
created by it, can no longer be reversed. 

21. I have already pointed out that the 
object of this community of six countries fs 
by no means to be looked for in any isolation 
from the other countries of Europe and the 
world. On the contrary, the community 18 
trying to bring about the maximum degree 
of cooperation with those countries which 
remain outside the community. 

A clear example of this is provided by the 
Council of Europe which welcomed and as- 
sisted the community from the outset. 
Since the community has begun its ac- 
tivity the interest of the Council of Europe 
in this first concrete example of Europe in- 
tegration has not lessened; the representa- 
tives of the countries outside the community, 
in particular, have repeatedly expressed their 
appreciation and sympathy in the consulta- 
tive assembly. I have already explained how 
the organs of the community endeavor to 
maintain and consolidate contacts with the 
Council of Europe. It would be quite wrong, 
thus, to assume that there is some sort of 
rivalry between the Council of Europe and 
the community; there are, rather, joint ef- 
forts being made in various forms and by 
various way to attain the same object, a 
Europe united and pacified on a genuinely 
democratic basis. 

Another proof of the will for such coopera- 
tion lies in the fact that third countries 
maintain delegations at the seat of the com- 
munity which are in continuous contact with 
the organs of the community. Such dele- 
gations are maintained by the United King- 
dom, the United States, Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, Switzerland, and, not least, by Aus- 
tria. Furthermore, fruitful cooperation has 
developed with those international organiza- 
tions the functions of which concern the 
community. Let me mention here, in par- 
ticular, the OEEC, the International Labor 
Office, the Economic Commission for Europe, 
GATT, the European Conference of Ministers 
of Transport. 

22. In this connection I should not,like to 
fail to refer to the question of cooperation 
with one country above all which has dem- 
onstrated its special interest in the European 
Steel and Coal Community. The United 
Kingdom which was unable to join the com- 
munity because of her leading position in 
the Commonwealth nevertheless attaches 
great Importance to a particularly close co- 
operation with the community. As early as 
November 1952 a joint committee composed 
of representatives of the United Kingdom and 
of the high authority was formed to discuss 
questions of common interest to the com- 
munity and to the United Kingdom. On the 
basis of an exchange of letters between the 
president of the high authority and the Brit- 
ish Government concrete preliminary talks 
are to be initiated presently on the United 
Kingdom's association with the community. 
I am certain my British colleagues will agree 
with.me in expressing the hope that Presi- 
dent Monnet, on his return from London, will 
be able to report progress in these talks on 
association. 

23. My report would be incomplete if I 
were not to refer briefly to the investment 
policy of the Coal and Steel Community and 
its first results. You, ladies and gentlemen, 
will presumably be aware that the United 
States Government has granted a $100 mil- 
lion loan to provide initial support for the 
investment projects of the high authority. 
The conditions of this American loan are 
particularly favorable; this is the first Gov- 
ernment loan for some time to be approved 
in Washington. Insofar this loan consti- 
tuted-a mark of special confidence in the 
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Coal and Steel Community on the part of the 
United States; furthermore it provides clear 
proof of Washington's readiness to promote 
the integration of Europe by this method, 
too, On the basis of this significant initia- 
tive taken by the United States, as the free 
world’s strongest economic power, the hope 
is justified that this first success of the high 
authority in floating a loan will soon be 
Iojiowed by others in the international money 
market. 

24. When I enumerated the objectives of 
the community at the beginning of my re- 
marks you were, perhaps, somewhat surprised 
to hear that these are so extensive and gen- 
eral, although the community's competence 
is limited to the commodities of coal and 
steel. To the authors of the treaty, as well 
us to those holding responsible position in 
the organs of the community or working in 
association with these, it was and is. no 
secret that the powers vested in the commu- 
nity are, in the long run, by no means. ade- 
Quate for a satisfactory achievement of these 
objectives. In many. fields this is recogniz- 
able even now. Whether it be the effects of 
national taxation laws on the prices of the 
coal and steel products or the financial as- 
aistance for projects deserving support or 
whether it be the coordination of transport 
necessary to the proper functioning of the 
conimon market or a constructive social pol- 
icy in respect of those employed in the in- 
cdustries of the community—it is everywhere 
clear that problems must be solved which far 
transcend the competence of the commu- 
rity. But these problems involved in par- 
tial integration must not be regarded as an 
obstacle but as an encouragement for further 
political action. In the preamble tt Is clearly 
stated that the establishment of this eco- 
nomic community is to lead to the founda- 
tion of a wider and closer community among 
the peoples. The few examples, which I have 
quoted, cletrly demonstrate that a return 
into the isolation of national states is no 
longer possible, and, in fact, would be ex- 
tremely dangerous to Europe, its countries, 
and its people. 
overcome by timidly yielding but only by 
courageously advancing. 

25. It gives me great pleasure to be able 
to tell you that the common assembly has 
acknowledged this principle, in particular, 
and acted accordingly. At the request of the 
council of ministers the common assembly 
constituted itself- on September 15, 1252, as 
ad hoc assembly to draft a statute for a com- 
prehensive European political community. 
During a period of 6 months a constitutional 
committee under the chairmanship of my 
German party friend Von Brentano, which 
set up a number of subcommittees, com- 
pleted such a draft. Following the example 
of our’ Coal and Steel Community this draft 
provides for a European executive, a parlia- 
ment of two chambers—the people's chamber 
and the senate—and a body representing the 
member states, the national council of min- 
isters, as well as a supreme court of justice, 
The draft is based on an extensive measure 
of integration in the economic, social, finan- 
clal, and political spheres. Having been 
passed by the assembly, this draft statute of 
a European constitution was presented to 
the council of ministers on March 9, 1953. 
Since then 18 months have passed but no 
agreement has been reached yet among the 
purticipating governments. A sad and bitter 
statement for a strong advocate of the 
European unity plan to make. 

In spite of this we must not and will not 
give up hope that this delay—caused main- 
ly by extraneous issues of high policy—may 
be ended in the not too distant future and 
that the final draft of a European constitu- 
tion will then be submitted for ratification to 
the national parliaments. 

I have come to the end of my remarks; let 
me thank you for your attention. The best 
reward for me will be if I have suceceded in 
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leaving the impression with you that the 
European Coal and Steel Community and 
especially the common assembly in their en- 
deavors for a united Europe also want to 
contribute to the cause of peace and freedom 
in the world. 


A Report to the People by 5 
Rhodes 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Speaker, I take this opportunity to re- 
port to the people of Berks County, the 
14th District of Pennsylvania. 

This report deals with the work and 
the record of the 83d Congress and gives 
my position on important national issues. 
T realize full well that my legislative rec- 
ord may not please each and every one 
of my constituents. That is to be ex- 
pected in a democracy, where each and 
every one of us has the right to his own 
opinion—a right that we must always 
respect and safeguard. 

Nevertheless, I beHeve that the voters 
have the right to know how their Rep- 
resentatives stand on issues of impor- 
tance to our Nation. For that reason, 
I have always reported to my constitu- 
ency on my actions as their Congress- 
man. I wanted them to know the real 
truth and the facts about their Gov- 
ernment and about important matters 
that are not always available to them 
through normal news channels. I have 
conscientiously tried to keep people in- 
formed and to represent them honestly 
and sincerely. In all of my actions I 
have tried to do what I thought would 
promote the greatest good for the great- 
est number and what was in the public 
interest. 

On numerous legislative proposals 
I have supported the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. However, such legislation 
was similar to the proposals which 
liberal Democratic Members have spon- 
sored and supported in the past. On 
many important issues I opposed the 
Eisenhower administration. 

I was strongly opposed to the Elsen- 
hower administration's hard-money 
policy and curtailment program. It had 
a devastating effect on the millions of 
workers and their families who suffered 
heavy loss of income because of part- 
time employment and unemployment. 
It raised the interest on private and pub- 
lic debts and placed an added and dis- 
proportionate tax burden on the average 
citizen. 

In many areas throughout the Nation 
there was a sharp decline in business 
and a heavy increase in unemployment 
asa result. Berks County is only one of 
the many areas affected. The people of 
the entire State of Pennsylvania have 
been gravely hurt as a result of the new 
economic policy adopted by the Federal 
Government. Only great monopolies 
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and industrial and financial empires 
gained as a result. 

It is quite apparent to Members of 
Congress and to folks who try to under- 
stand economic problems that the eco- 
nomic decline was no accident. It was 
the result of a definite policy of adjust- 
ment by White House advisers, There 
are definite advantages to be gained by 
big business monopolies by curtailment 
policies, but af a terrible costito the aver- 
age citizen. 

It can be understood why administra- 
tion leaders attempt to evade responsi- 
bility for the effect of this policy on 
families of jobless or part-time workers. 
The attempt by administration leaders 
to evade responsibility causes statements 
to be issued that there is no recession, 
that the decline in business and increase 
in unemployment is but a normal adjust- 
ment of the economy. 

It-is this attempt to evade responsi- 
bility that causes critics of the adminis- 
tration program to be called philoso- 
phers or doom and to even infer that the 
critics are responsible for the recession 
trend. Those of us who challenge the 
Eisenhower administration policy of cur- 
tailment insist that the real philosophers 
of gloom are those who accept as normal 
what they called a necessary float of un- 
employment, or a standing army ef un- 
employed workers of about 4 million. 

A DISTRESSING DOWNTURN 

The past. 2 years saw what had been 
the most prosperous economy the United 
States, or any other nation, has ever 
known, turn into a nationwide recession, 
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County became a distressed area, which 
means unemployment of more than 6 
percent. 

In this situation, the Congress pro- 
vided no constructive solutions. My bill, 
which I cosponsored, for a Federal-local 
public-works program was pigeonholed. 
Several antidepression bills I introduced 
got nowhere with the GOP leadership, 
While our jobless were experiencing pro- 
longed periods of hopelessness verging 
on despair, the inadequate unemploy- 
ment-compensation rates were not 
raised. Not a single State today hes an 
unemployment-compensation rate which 
is in line with the cost of living. 

The cost of living itself—the Con- 
sumers’ Price Index—has not refiected 
this general downturn in economic ac- 
tivity. Prices today for the consumer 
are higher than they were before this 
recession began. Creeping inflation has 
been cheating the housewife every day 
of more and more money: out of her lim- 
ited budget. 

THE COFFEE HOAX 


The phony shortage and the indirect 
tax on the people by coffee speculators 
was made possible by the do-nothing at- 
titude of the administration in stopping 
this highhanded robbery. 

ADMINISTRATION RESPONSIBLE 

Mr. Speaker, it is hard to think of a 
single aspect of the lives and happiness 
of the people of the United States that 
is not affected by the work we do here 
in the Congress, and what policies are 
planned and carried out by the Eisen- 
hower advisers and administration lead- 
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ers. What we do or fail to do affects 
each person, each family, each home in 
a variety of important respects. The 
wage earner’s job, the widow's social se- 
curity benefits, the veteran’s hospitaliza- 
tion, or homeownership, or educational 
rights under the GI bill, the rehabilita- 
tion of the handicapped, the prices of 
things people buy in the stores, the safety 
of our population from atomic attack, 
the taxes we pay, the state of prosperity 
in the country—ali these things are di- 
rectly involved in the bills we pass in the 
Congress. 

I have tried since coming to the Con- 
gress to examine into legislation into 
all bills which come before us - from 
this standpoint of their effect upon peo- 
ple; that is, how they affect homelife 
and the family, what influence they 
would have in the prevention of juvenile 
delinquency or in the improvement of 
educational opportunities, whether they 
would mean better homes or poorer 
homes for the families which make up 
our country. 

MAJOR ISSUES OF THIS CONGRESS 


Among the important issues which we 
attempted to deal with in this Congress 
were such things as: 

Social security, housing, taxes, and a 
complete rewriting and codification of 
all of the income-tax statutes; better 
unemployment compensation provisions; 
aid to our hard-pressed schools; 
strengthening of national defense; im- 
provement of civilian-defense programs; 
correction of a gaping loophole in the 
food and drug inspection program; 
statehood for Hawaii and Alaska; the 
reciprocal trade agreements program be- 
fun under Cordell Hull in 1934 to ex- 
pand world trade and thus lessen the 
tensions which lead to war; the owner- 
ship of the so-called tidelands; contin- 
uation of the mutual-security program; 
and the peacetime uses of atomic energy. 

Mr. Speaker, the list is endless. All 
of these things and many more are of 
direct concern to every American fam- 
ily. On some of these issues, Congress 
went through the motions of legislat- 
ing but did little; on others, it accom- 
plished some worthwhile things. On 
balance, however, the record was not 
the kind we could have made if there 
had been more of a will here to legis- 
late in behalf of the great mass of the 
people. In so many instances, this Con- 
gress legislated on behalf of the few— 
of those with wealth and power, leav- 
ing only crumbs for the average citizen. 

THE TAX BILL 


Nowhere was this more evident than 
in the tax-revision bill. We passed a 
bill—a bill jammed down the throats of 
those of us who tried to improve it— 
which accords tremendous increases in 
take-home pay for people with substan- 
tial income from stock dividends and 
which gives business corporations very 
attractive means of increasing their net 
profits through lower taxes, but which 
gives to the average citizen not a single 
F means of reducing this tax 

The average wage earner gets no 
break in lower tax rates or higher ex- 
emptions. Our efforts to write an addi- 
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tional $100 exemption per person into 
the law, making the individual exemp- 
tion $700 a year instead of $600, were 
voted down. 

THE TIDELANDS ISSUE 


Early in the 83d Congress, the admin- 
istration launched one of its strongest 
crusades—to give away to a few coastal 
States valuable natural resources under 
the ocean floor, chiefly oil. The Supreme 
Court has said over and over that these 
valuable resources belonged to all of the 
people of the United States. President 
Truman vetoed efforts in past Congresses 
to give away these resources. I was one 
who tried to get the royalties from these 
offshore oil deposits earmarked for edu- 
cational purposes, but the administra- 
tion insisted on pushing through the bill 
to sign away all Federal Government 
claims for these resources. Consequent- 
ly, while four of our coastal States were 
made very happy by this tremendous 
windfall of natural resources which the 
Supreme Court insisted belonged to you 
and me and all of the people of this 
country, our schools continue in a desper- 
ate financial situation which has meant 
overcrowding, lack of proper facilities, 
underpaid teachers, and alarming de- 
terioration in the quality of education. 

GOOD LIVING STANDARDS BULWARK AGAINST 

COMMUNISM 

The real strength of America is cen- 
tered in its people. There loyalty, pa- 
triotism, high standard of living, and 
security for the family and home are all 
solid barriers against communism. The 
human factor in our economy is the bul- 
wark of democratic government and our 
first defense against communistic slav- 
ery. 

52 TRICKLE DOWN ECONOMY 

Communism cannot thrive in a land 
where government is dedicated to better 
homes, expanding educational facilities, 
and good working conditions. Any gov- 
ernment whose constant aim is the 
progress of human welfare will never 
fall. Back in the lush 1920's, we experi- 
enced national leadership which disre- 
garded the human element and wor- 
shipped at the shrine of real estate and 
stock-market speculation—creation of 
large holding companies and a nation- 
wide drive to make business bigger and 
more profitable. The millions of little 
people, including the wage earners, farm- 
ers, and small business were forgotten. 
Our Nation's purchasing power dimin- 
ished to an all-time low. Farm prices 
dropped, banks, factories, and mills 
closed, and financial panic struck. Mil- 
lions of homes and farms were foreclosed 
and 14 million men were unemployed. 

In 1931 and 1932 Communist agitators 
were active in the industrial areas of 
America and they made great progress. 
Riots incited by Communists took place 
at relief stations and employment offices. 
Discontent, disunity, and defiiance of 
law and order were rampant. That un- 
fortunate period should serve as a warn- 
ing that our Government might not sur- 
vive another depression, 

OUR FOREIGN POLICY 

The limitations of this report will not 
permit me to comment on all the issues 
considered by the 83d Congress, but, 
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before concluding, I want to say a few 
words about the poor performance of 
the present administration in the im- 
portant field of foreign policy. 

All of us will long remember the bit- 
ter criticisms heaped upon the foreign 
policy of the past administration by 
the Republicans. We will also recall the 
GOP campaign assurances that commu- 
nism would be stopped in its tracks, that 
liberation of the Soviet-dominated na- 
tions would be at hand, and that our 
Nation would receive a new, dynamic 
foreign policy as soon as the Republicans 
were elected to office. 

The miserable and even tragic record 
of the present administration in the 
field of foreign affairs makes mockery of 
those promises. 

In less than 2 years, Communists have 
made great gains. Their hold on one- 
half of Korea was sanctioned, The Reds 
then took over a big portion of Indo- 
china, while our leaders stood by, piously 
pledging that they would not condone 
any agreements which would provide for- 
the enslavement of free peoples. In the 
meantime, 7 million Vietnamese were 
committed into Communist bondage 
through the Indochina armistice agree- 
ment. 

What is even more tragic, is that the 
unity if the free world has been crum- 
bling under the inept leadership of our 
Government during the past 21 months. 
Further, in the face of new Communist 
advances, our administration has been 
cutting back our military, mutual secu- 
rity, and anti-Communist propaganda 
appropriations. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


The social-security program was en- 
acted by the Democratic Party in 1935. 
In the intervening period of almost 20 
years under Presidents Roosevelt and 
Truman, the program has been ex- 
panded. Each effort to establish social 
security with with opposition by Re- 
publican Party leaders. In 1935, every 
Republican member of the Ways and 
Means Committee voted against social 
security. It was called welfare statelsm. 
I am glad to report that the Republican 
Party in this session finally joined with 
the Democratic minority in adopting a 
social-security expansion program. The 
bill enacted by the 83d Congress was a 
step in the right direction, although it 
was far from adequate to meet the needs 
of the people. There was no desire on 
the part of administration leaders to 
consider bills which I and other liberal 
Members introduced for a more realistic 
social-security program. 

AID TO VETERANS AND HANDICAPPED 


The. modest increase voted by this 
Congress in veterans’ benefit rates, in- 
cluding disability benefits, does not be- 
gin to reflect the increases in the cost of 
living and the needs of the veteran. We 
had to agree to this bill or get nothing, 
That is exactly how the matter was pre- 
sented to us in the final days of the ses- 
sion. This is an area where more com- 
passion and less budgeteering is neces- 
sary. 

A bill which would expand the Gov- 
ernment's program for rehabilitation of 
the physically handicapped was passed, 
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but the appropriations necessary to 
carry it out were not forthcoming in suf- 
ficient amount. It is regrettable that 
the Congress should attempt to per- 
suade the handicapped that we are doing 
a lot for them and then fail to appropri- 
ate sufficient funds. A similar deception 
was practiced on the matter of special 
hospitals and clinics for a variety of 
chronic diseases—a law which says we 
will do something about it, but an ap- 
propriation which fails to include enough 
money. 
RAISING THE DEST CEILING 


The administration waited until the 
11th hour before raising the ceiling on 
the national debt. The raise in the debt 
limit was in contradiction to everything 
that was promised last November when 
the people were told that the budget 
would be promptly balanced and the 
national debt reduced. 

* VOTING RECORD 


Eeing mindful that the voters of my 
district have repesed trust and confi- 
dence in me, my energies and efforts 
have been dedicated to meeting that 
challenge. My overall attendance and 
voting record is one of the best in Con- 
gress, according to the records of the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 

AVAILABLE FOR PUBLIC MEETINGS 


During the past year my office has 
given assistance to many individuals on 
many different problems which they had 
pertaining to the Federal Government. 
Student groups have been assisted by my 
office on their visits to the Nation's Capi- 
tal. Many other groups had my coop- 


eration when they visited Washington. . 


These included youth, and 
women’s organizations, 

During the period when Congress is 
adjourned, it is my purpose to make my- 
self available to appear before any 
group of citizens in my district at no cost 
to them. I will appear to answer ques- 
tions, to speak on any specific national 
issue or to debate with any person se- 
lected by interested organizations. 


religious, 


Tribute to Hon. Robert C. Hendrickson, 
of New Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
letter which I wrote to Senator ROBERT 
HENDRICKSON on August 20, 1954. 

I do this because I hold Senator HEN- 
DRICKSON in such high regard. His serv- 
ices in the Senate were an inspiration to 
every other Senator, 

He is a man of great courage and fixed 
purpose. He will stand up for what he 
believes is right, come what may. At the 
Same time he is the personification of 
kindness and good will toward all. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Untren STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
August 20, 1954. 
Hon. ROBERT C. HENDRICKSON, 
Commitee on Armed Services, Senate 
Office, Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Rosert: I rejoiced in the wonderful 
tributes paid to you yesterday on the Sen- 
ate floor. The good part about them is that 
they are so richly deserved and sincere. 
You have been a splendid Senator dedicated 
and devoted to your task. 

I am especially indebted to you for your 
courageous and timely crusade on juvenile 
delinquency. That is the major problem of 
this day. You tackled it with determination 
and understanding. The loss of your lead- 
ership in this vital cause is a tragedy. 

As I bow out of the Senate the most pre- 
cious thing which I take away with me is 
the friendships and the memory of my asso- 
ciation with my beloved colleagues, From 
them and from you I have gained inspiration 
and renewed faith in men. 

Whatever you do and wherever you may go, 
I hope for you happiness in abundance and 
success without stint. 

With affectionate regard, I am 

Most sincerely, 
EDWIN C. JOHNSON, 
United States Senator, Colorado. 


Unfair to Cornbread and Beans? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial from 
the Times-Herald, Newport News, Va., 
relative to the celebration of the Ro- 
chambeau Commission at Yorktown, Va., 
October 19, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UNFAIR To CORNBREAD AND BEANS? 


Southern cornbread and New England 
baked beans are going to be the luncheon 
menu for Governors of eight States and 
other guests at the Yorktown celebration of 
Surrender Day, October 19. So says General 
Chairman Charles Parmer of the Interstate 
Rochambeau Commission of the United 
States, whose organization will celebrate the 
anniversary of the surrender of Lord Corn- 
wallis to American and French forces at 
Yorktown to end the American Revolution 
in 1781. 

There's a fitness about the menu, Mr. Par- 
mer points out. For to paraphrase Mr. Kip- 
ling's observation that “when it comes to 
slaughter, you'll do your work on water,” the 
Americans and their French allies in the Bat- 
tle of Yorktown forged their way ahead on 
beans plus stanch cornbread. Some pun- 
ster might remark that it was impossible for 
the British to beat the starch out of the al- 
lies who were so well fortified with that 


their own right when properly prepared. 
The ation of “southern” assures us of 
the palatable quality of the bread. Just as 
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New England has a similar guaranty for the 
savor of the beans. Each section is noted 
for the cookery of its contribution to the 
feast. 

However, we suspect the beans would be a 
bit more appealing and the cornbread more 
palate tickling if the diners had the sort of 
whetted appetites that the soldiers on our 
side carried to the mess tables on the day 
these United States were freed from British 
rule. 

And here and now we might stop te won- 
der what would have been the result of the 
conflict had the British gone into battle 
after a hearty meal of beans and cornbread. 
Perish the thought that our liberty would 
not have been won from a revitalized host of 
redcoats under Cornwallis. That all of this 
has gone unrecognized over the years this 
Nation has been in existence is unfair to 
beans and cornbread. Napoleon said an 
army travels on its belly. Which, translated 
into the more scientific language of today, 
means that victory rides with vitamins. 


Report to Seattle’s Maritime Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, now that 
the 83d Congress is history, it is appro- 
priate that we make reports to the peo- 
ple we represent. I have compiled such 
a report for the maritime industry of 
Seattle and, under general leave to, ex- 
tend my remarks, include it in the REC- 
orp for the information of my colleagues. 


In representing the city of Seattle in 
Congress during the past 2 years, ship- 
ping and ship construction have been 
foremost in my mind for two reasons: 
First, the industry was sick; and second, 
Seattle’s waterfront and affiliated econ- 
omy is our basic industry. 

In the Congress, my first remarks on 
this subject to the House of Representa- 
tives occurred on February 9, 1953, when 
I informed the Members that the Navy’s 
Bureau of Ships was letting a contract 
to build 23 air rescue boats to a Canadian 
shipbuilding firm under the Defense De- 
partment’s offshore procurement policy, 
In these remarks I said: 

If, as I believe to be the case, our American 
workers are suffering from lack of employ- 
ment while foreign boatbuilding plants are 
relatively busy, then such a policy of divert- 
ing work to foreign countries is distasteful 
to me and I am sure Is distasteful to every 
American citizen and taxpayer. 


On February 12, 1953, I again spoke to 
the House of Representatives, saying I 
had discovered that the Navy was under 
compulsion to spend $100 million a year 
in Canada under a long-standing pro- 
curement agreement. I said I was re- 
questing the Secretary of Defense to re- 
view this policy and that it seemed to me 
“the economy of our American workers 
is the one that needs bolstering.” 

My efforts were successful. In re- 
sponse to my protest, Secretary of De- 
fense Wilson rescinded the former pol- 
icy. Since then $100 million of naval 
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construction is allocated to American, 
rather than Canadian, shipyards. Since 
then, too, I have tried to be ever alert 
to protect our American shipping in- 
dustry. 

To try and restore our American mer- 
chant marine has been a discouraging 
effort. However, since Congressman 
Tuor TOLLEFSON, of Tacoma, became 
acting chairman of the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries Committee, prospects for 
improvement have increased greatly. 
My membership on the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee dovetails 
with Congressman TOLLEFsON’s work, 
and we have cooperated closely. 

Whenever legislatien like the gift in 
1953 of a million bushels of wheat to 
Pakistan came before the House we have 
tried to insure shipment of at least 50 
percent in American bottoms—likewise 
with agricultural commodities used for 
foreign aid. Against strong opposition 
from the farm bloc, we have sought to 
amend laws to allow delivery charges to 
be paid by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, In the closing days of the past 
session the 50-50 bill was passed and has 
been signed by the President—getting 
this matter into permanent law so it does 
not have to be fought out each year. 
Congressman TOLLEFSON deserves great 
credit for this legislation, and I enjoyed 
working with him for its passage. 

Some of us in Congress have been 
regularly warning our colleagues of the 
need of maintaining a merchant marine. 
On February 2, 1954, when the subject 
of tariffs was under consideration, I ad- 
dressed the House criticizing the Randall 
Commission report, which called for 
eliminating partial use of American ves- 
sels for cargo shipments financed by the 
Government. I said direct aid to our 
shipping industry, which the Commis- 
sion report recommended, is not enough. 
We do not want a subsidized stockpile of 
idle ships. We need cargoes and trade 
to employ ships“ crews, and keep the 
ship repair trades busy. 

The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD contains 
my frequent remarks calling Congress 
attention to the fact that we had no pri- 
vate shipbuilding program and that we 
needed fast, modern merchant vessels to 
compete with foreign low-wage shipping. 
Time and again those of us who were 
interested in maritime problems called 
the House's attention to the need, in the 
event of war, for a fleet of such modern 
ships. 

I was active in obtaining increased ap- 
propriations for naval ship construction, 
and for legislation to authorize con- 
struction of merchant ships. Any meas- 
ure which would aid our shipping indus- 
try had my support. Both Houses of 
Congress passed one of my own bills to 
aid the shipowners by allowing them to 
reimburse the Government for quaran- 
tine officers’ overtime pay. This legisla- 
tion would have speeded up shipping 
and resulted in substantial savings to 
ship owners, but because the administra- 
tion wanted all overtime for Government 
employees studied first, the President 
vetoed my bill. 

Last year I was successful in persuad- 
ing the Military Sea Transportation 
Service to allocate passengers to the 
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Alaska Steamship Co., and the service 
continued. But now the problem is be- 
fore us again, and there is apparently 
no satisfactory basis on which to oper- 
ate these passenger ships. At my re- 
quest, the House Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee will hold hearings 
in Seattle on passenger service to 
Alaska. Some sort of Government op- 
eration or subsidy may be necessary. 

Our efforts to have more MSTS ships 
using the Seattle port of embarkation 
have been successful and, of course, this 
puts overhaul and repair work in our 
local yards. > 

Every month, at my request, I am be- 
ing furnished a report by the Maritime 
Commission to ascertain the number of 
reserve merchant-marine ships decom- 
missioned in Budd Inlet. Only of late 
are we being given our fair share. This 
has meant we have not been getting our 
share of regular overhauls. I have as- 
surance from the Maritime Administra- 
tion of greater utilization of the moorage 
at Budd Inlet. 

Incidentally, largely through my per- 
sonal efforts, certain of these vessels 
were used for grain storage, which has 
helped our payrolls locally. On July 19 
and 20, 1954, the supplemental appro- 
priation bill came before the Congress. 
I was active in support of an amend- 
ment to restore approximately $44 mil- 
lion for construction-differential sub- 
sidies and national defense allowances 
on four passenger-cargo ships to be built 
by private operators as replacement for 
outmoded ships. 

Congressman Rooney, of New York, 
when I promised support of his amend- 
ment, said: 

I would fully expect the support of the 
gentleman from Washington. 


He said he knew of my interest in the 
American merchant marine, and that 
he and I were in agreement with regard 
to the important matter of unemploy- 
ment in our shipyards. 

I mention this because it shows that 
constantly and continually during the 
god Congress I have been working for a 
shipbuilding program. Sometimes this 
effort was, during limited debate, to yield 
my time to Congressman TOLLEFSON 80 
he could adequately present his argu- 
ment for a bill; sometimes it was simply 
to rise and not allow some unfair state- 
ment about the industry to go unchal- 
lenged. Actually the record will show 
that I have been one of the most active 
supporters in Congress for the maritime 
industry. 

But what the printed record does not 
show is my efforts in behalf of local 
shipyards to help them obtain Govern- 
ment construction and repair contracts. 
Any and all shipyard and small boat 
plant operators who have sought con- 
tracts, or bid on work will testify as to 
my personal attention and endeavors. 

Our community hopes last spring were 
centered on a $13 million bid of the 
Puget Sound Bridge & Dredging Co. to 
construct two destroyer escorts. Un- 
fortunately this company’s bid was $800,- 
000 above the low bid. Since then the 
Department of the Navy has established 
a policy of inviting bids on an area basis 
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and I am hopeful that an award for two 
destroyer escorts will be made to a Seat- 
tle bidder this October. 

The Federal program for conversion of 
Liberty ships and for construction of 
tankers and cargo ships is meager, but in 
my opinion the stage is set for a future 
building program to meet the deficiency 
of 214 needed merchant ships to provide 
for essential defense requirements and 
also to provide for replacement of out- 
dated ships. 

As for myself, I look forward to contin- 
uing efforts to maintain our various ship- 
building skills and employ a full work- 
load of various trades whose livelihood 
is dependent on construction and main- 
tenance of an adequate American mer- 
chant marine. This effort must go hand 
in hand with a program of expanding 
the activity of Seattle and other Puget 
Sound ports. The trend of construction 
and operation under foreign flags by 
American money must be reversed. 
American standards, working conditions, 
and pay must be protected. 

On June 30, 1954, speaking in Con- 
gress, I said: 

In World War II when victory was only 
possible because of these American ships, 
American seamen were patted on the back; 
now they are hit below the belt. 


Since those remarks were made there 
have been certain developments which 
lead me to express more kindly remarks. 
The administration has not only recog- 
nized the need of cargoes to sustain our 
merchant marine, but has approved the 
proposal to embark on a ship construc- 
tion program to replace our outdated 
fleet of merchant ships. 

I hope, as Representative in Congress 
from Seattle, to have an active part in 
rion our maritime industries in the 

uture. 


The 10th Anniversary of the Communist 
Revolt in Slovakia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. BONIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. BONIN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD two 
statements by the Slovak League of 
America, headed by Mr. Philip A. 
Hrobak, president. 

It is my deliberate opinion that the 
Slovak people should have a desk of 
their own in Radio Free Europe. If they 
were permitted to have this, the true 
Slovak cause could be presented to the 
people in Slovakia in its true light and 
an effective program of truth could be 
offered to all the people concerning the 
freedom and independence for the 
Slovak nation. 

The statements follow: 

THE 10TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE COMMUNIST 
REVOLT IN SLOVAKIA 

On the occasion of the 10th anniversary 
of one of the darkest moments in Slovak 
history—the Communist rebellion of 1944 
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in Slovakia—when for the first time in its 
history the Slovak earth received into its en- 
trails thousands of innocent people buried 
in mass graves, we must bow in deep respect 
to the victims of Communist brutality and 
treachery. 

Already during the First World War the 
American Nation contributed considerably 
to the liberation of the Sloyaks, Here, on 
American soil, in the great metropolis of 
Pittsburgh, Thomas G. Masaryk, the first 
president of Czecho-Slovakia, drafted and 
signed the Pittsburgh Agreement with rep- 
recentatives of Americans of Slovak descent. 
This agreement was supposed to be the 
foundation for the building of Czecho-Slo- 
vakia as a federative state. Wilson's 14 
points, the basis of which was self-determi- 
nation and which stressed the right of all 
nations to a life of freedom, were joyously 
acclaimed in Slovakia. Gen; Milan R. Stef- 
anik, leader of the Slovak resistance move- 
ment, requested the aid of America during 
the First World War to assure freedom for 
his Slovak people. And almost 2 million 
Americans of Slovak descent, who have al- 
ready contributed so much materially and 
spiritually to the welfare of America, ask us 
daily to give some attention to their father- 
land and help it in its struggle for libera- 
tion. In the world today there is probably 
no nation which sympathizes with America 
as does the Slovak nation. Practically every 
Siovak family over there has a relative or ac- 
quaintance in America. 

In the summer of 1944 Soviet partisans, 
parachuted into Slovakia by the Soviets, be- 
gan to murder innocent people and plunder 
the property of Slovak citizens. At Kunerad 
and Sklabina partisan courts were set up 
hurriedly and many people were liquidated 
in a sadistic manner. The activities of the 
partisans aimed at creating chaos and con- 
fusion in the countries neighboring on Ger- 
many and were to prepare the ground for 
seizure of power by the Communists. The 
leftwing Slovak politicians, joined to Mos- 
cow and Benes’ pro-Soviet government in 
London, had a hand in the violence perpe- 
trated by the partisans. After murdering the 
military mission of the German General Otto 
and several Slovak officers, these politicians 
provoked a military rebellion in Banska By- 
strica on August 29, 1944, which they called 
the Slovak national uprising. This Com- 
munist-inspired. rebellion is written in 
somber letters in Slovak history not only 
because it was staged against the state in- 
dependence of the Slovak nation, but also 
because it left in its wake a number of mass 
graves and indescribable horrors, 

The Slovak Army, in agreement with 
Slovak political factors, was itself preparing 
to bring Slovakia on the side of the Allies; 
the Slovaks wanted to save their state and 
at the opportune moment to show the world 
Just where they stood and with whom they 
wish to be allied. Moscow and Dr. Benes, 
however, were aware of this and worked 
feverishly to have their provocateurs and 
saboteurs start a rebellion prematurely in 
Banska Bystrica. General Malar, who en- 
joyed great popularity among Slovak soldiers, 
begged the soldiers of the Slovak Army over 
the radio not to take part in the Communist 
rebellion “because our time has not yet come, 
but when it does come, then we shall all 
pull on the same end of the rope.” At that 
time some of the garrisons in central Slo- 
vakia were already occupied by the partisans 
and the ill-fated revolt could not be halted. 

It was this Communist-inspired rebellion 
which brought German units into Slovakia. 
The rebellion against the independence of 
the Slovak nation was liquidated within 2 
months. The Slovak people were hit by the 
partisans on the one side and the Germans 
onthe other. Instances of German brutality 
were noted in some places, but they did not 
even faintly compare with the atrocities com- 
mitted by the partisans. There were in- 
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stances where Slovak villages gladly wel- 
comed liberation by the Germans from the 
Communist. beasts. Such is the true story 
of the so-called Slovak uprising of 1944. 
It cannot be denied even by those who even 
today would like to present this revolution 
to America and the rest of the free world as 
a revolution of liberation. 

Today America is known throughout the 
world for her fight against every aggression 
and oppression; the tearful eyes of millions 
enslaved peoples are turned toward America 
as their last hope. It is, therefore, only 
fitting and right that we remind ourselves 
and the world that central European nations 
were exposed to Communist terror already in 
1944 and 1945. In 1944 thousands of Slo- 
vaks were buried in mass graves and placed 
in the concentration camp at Slovenska 
Lupca; all were victims of Communist ag- 
gression. Once the Slovak nation is free 
again, it shall show the world its sacrifices, 
not only the sacrifices of its daily fight 
against Communist terror since 1948, but also 
those it made during the Communist-in- 
spired rebellion of 1944. 

Because of lack of information or because 
of misinformation, some people in America 
still regard sympathetically the Communist- 
inspired revolt in Slovakia in 1944 as a revolt 
against Hitler’s nazism and his stooges in 
Slovakia. But this is only a legend which the 
creators of the ill-fated uprising fabricated. 
If there is any one who claims that this upris- 
ing was a revolution of liberation, we ask 
him in the name of the principles upon which 
American freedom rests whether a revolution 
of liberation is marked by such signs as the 
liquidation of one’s own State independence 
without the agreement of the nation and, 
furthermore, by such signs as are mass graves 
and concentration camps? Over 4,000 Slo- 
vak nationals are buried in these mass 
graves, Is not the conscience of those who 
dared to present this revolt to the western 
world as a “national uprising” shaken by the 
thought of these mass graves? 

Right here in America we have an organi- 
gation called the Council of Free Czecho- 
slovakia, which annually celebrates the 
Communist revolt of 1944 as a revolt of the 


_Slovak nation. The gentlemen at the head 


of this celebration are doing everything pos- 
sible to escape the responsibility for the 1l- 
fated, bloody rebellion which they spon- 
sored with the Communists. Thus far not a 
single one among them had the courage to 
tell us the truth about the revolt of 1944. 
They are silent about the mass graves and 
concentration camps and they are silent 
about the terrible suffering which they 
brought upon their own nation. Worst of all, 
they are still trying to tonvince the free world 
that the revolt was a part of the military 
operations of the Allies against Hitler. 

America does not need allies who operate 
and govern by means of concentration camps 
and people's courts during peacetime and 
who in wartime liquidate their political op- 
ponents by means of mass shootings and 
mass graves, Just as we condemn the acts 
of the Soviet NKVD during the war, namely, 
the mass murder of the Polish officers and 
soldiers In Katyn, so we must also condemn 
the terrible acts of mass murder during the 
Communist revolt in Slovakia in 1944. 
We must condemn these acts in America, be- 
cause by keeping silent about them we 
would, in fact, be preparing the same fate for 
others and even ourselves. It is in the inter- 
est of America that no American institution 
shall tend itself to the celebration of this 
Communist-inapired revolt in Slovakia, even 
though some Czech and Slovak exiles, who 
collaborated with the Communists, present 
it in an innocent garb. Alas, thus far we have 
often believed what was told to us by people 
whom we considered our friends. It is high 
time indeed, that we were a bit more careful 
and alert, especially when it comes to peo- 
ple whom we do not know very well. 
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For the past severkl years American en- 
terprises, such as the Voice of America and 
Radio Free Europe, celebrated or commemo- 
rated the so-called Slovak national uprising 
in the same manner as the Communists. 
That was bad and it was very bad propa- 
ganda. The Communists identify them- 
selves with acts that serve their politics. 
They claim the revolt of 1944 as thelr very 
own; and it has all the marks characteristic 
of Communists. By their mass graves we 
know them everywhere: in Poland, Ukraine, 
Slovakia, Korea, China, Indochina, etc. 

America stands for the great principles 
of freedom and the rights of every nation 
and, therefore, Americans and their institu- 
tions must not commemorate something 
which is in conflict with their democracy 
and human freedoms. Such an occasion as 
the commemoration of the Communist re- 
volt in Slovakia forces us to search the ac- 
tivity of exiled groups very carefully and 
not to accept whatever might be in conflict 
with the thoughts and desires of any na- 
tion. The Communist revolt of 1944 in 
Slovakia is for us an opportunity to bow our 
heads out of respect for the victims of the 
revolt and the fight of the nation, which is 
still stubbornly resisting Communist rule. 
It must not, however, be an occasion for 
celebrations, because we would thereby de- 
stroy the faith of those who have not ceased 
believing in the democratic way of life. 

Those who together with the Communists 
declared in 1943 that they desire close co- 
operation especially with the U. S. S. R., in 
which they see a guaranty of free life and 
general growth of small nations generally 
and Slavonic nations especially—such peo- 
ple cannot be our true friends even today. 
Such a statement was signed by Dr. Joseph 
Lettrich, Mathias Josko, and Nicholas Fer- 
jencik, who are members of the Council of 
Free Czechoslovakia. This is the very same 
conception which was expressed by Dr. Ed- 
uard Benes in 1946 when he said: “Czecho- 
slovakia is definitely orientated to the East. 
In case of a conflict between the West and 
the East we must give all our forces and re- 
sources to the Soviet Union.” 

In 1944 individuals with such a pro-Soviet 
conception provoked and initiated the re- 
volt in Slovakia; the same people who repu- 
diated the state independence of their own 
nation and united with the Soviet partisans 
against their own nation. Is it possible, 
then, to accept and support such people as 
representatives of the Slovak nation in the 
free world? Thus far they were successful, 
because they beautified their collaboration 
with the Communists since 1943 with beau- 
tiful democratic legends. But how long 
shall be believe the words of politicians who 
glorified Stalin and the Soviets when they 
were in power, but today are against Com- 
munists because they were thown out of 
government by them? What they did to- 
gether with the Communists then, they com- 
memorate or celebrate with them even today. 
So it is with the Slovak revolt of 1944. We 
ask these gentlemen: was the revolt of 1944 
in Slovakia with its mass graves a democratic 
deed and whether the people’s courts, con- 
fiscation of property and the establishment 
of concentration camps also were democratic 
deeds? 

In the name of truth and the rights of 
the Slovak nation, we raise our voice today 
in defense of its honor, just as the eminent 
Norwegian poet Bjornsterne Bjorson and the 
English historian Seton-Watson did before 
the First World War. We do that because by 
defending the truth and honor of small 
nations we also defend the freedom and 
honor of America, 

Our country is the hope of the enslaved 
nations and these nations our America must 
not disappoint. When the Slovaks shall be 
free to decide for themselves in free elece 
tions about their future destiny, we must 
not support those Slovak politicians who 
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today claim that the Slovaks have no right 
to decide about their own fate in a demo- 
cratic manner. We cannot suffer American 
institutions like the Voice of America and 
Radio Free Europe to be used by only one 
political group—a group which willfully col- 
laborated with the Communists and, there- 
fore, carries the responsibility for the mass 
graves of 1944 and the murder of the first 
Slovak president, who even today is the sym- 
bol of the anti-Communist fight in Slovakia. 
We bow in reverence before the victims and 
the heroic fight of the Slovak nation. If 
thus far, because of our lack of correct infor- 
mation, this small nation was put under the 
rute of other nations, today, when we recall 
the horrible events which this nation suf- 
fered 10 years ago, we proclaim that in the 
future the Slovak nation shall enjoy full 
freedom in its own state. We bow in prayer 
for the victims of the mass graves in Slovakia 
and send words of hope and consolation to 
the Slovaks in Communist jails and concen- 
tration camps. May the good God protect 
our freedom in the same measure that we 
sincerely wish to validate the rights of 
others. 5 


THE Free EUROPE COMMITTEE AND THE 
SLovaks 

1. By its constant propaganda for the con- 
cept of the Czechoslovak state, the Free 
Europe Committee is practically imposing 
upon the Slovaks a framework which after 
an experience of 36 years they must consider 
as a Czech power construction. It is clear 
that no democratic Czechoslovak state 
could be established against the will of the 
Blovaks. The Free Europe .Committee 
seems, however, to ignore such a fundamen- 
tal reality. 

It has been said that the Slovaks try to be 
admitted to the Free Europe Committee with 
the idea of doing a separatist propaganda 
through the Radio Free Europe. It is not 
true. They try only to convince the Amer- 
ican authorities that in the struggle between 
the partisans of a Czechoslovak state and of 
a Slovak state, rather than giving an ex- 
clusive help to the idea of a Czech-dominated 
Czechoslovakia, an impartial attitude would 
be more in accordance with the American 
tradition and concept of equal chance for 
everybody. In fact, the consolidation of the 
relations between the Czechs and the Slo- 
vaks in exile are in the hands of the Free 
Europe Committee. The unilateral favor- 
itism conflicting with American tradition 
could only provoke a strong criticism on the 
Slovak side. This situation would change 
if the before-mentioned agency would take 
a neutral position in that dispute. The ap- 
plication of the principle of nonpredetermi- 
nation of the political status of the Slovaks 
and the Czechs in the future would be highly 
indicated. After long discussions the same 
principle has been also adopted by the Amer- 
ican Committee for Liberation From Bolshe- 
vism dealing with the problem of the Soviet 
Union and the mutual relations of the na- 
tionalities which live in it. 

2. By an agreement that Edward Benes 
concluded with Klement Gottwald at the 
beginning of 1945 in Moscow, four political 
parties of Slovakia were suppressed: the Slo- 
vak People’s Party, the Agrarian Party, the 
Slovak National Party, and the Artisan 
Party. They had 33 deputies—19, 12, 1, 1, 
respectively—that is the majority of the 56 
deputies that Slovakia had in the Prague 
Parliament before World War II. The prin- 
cipal leaders of the Slovak Democratic Party, 
created only in 1945, approved this undemo- 
cratic decision. In spite of that fact, those 
politicians who have mostly joined the 
Council of Free Czechoslovakia are consid- 
ered as speakers for Slovakia, while the con- 
servatlve forces constituting a great major- 
ity of the Slovak emigration are without any 
representation in the Free Europe Commit- 
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tee. These Slovak refugees can hardly 
understand why the left wing of the Slovak 
political emigration should enjoy a greater 
favor of the American agencies than its more 
conservative and decidedly more anti-Com- 
munist center. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., August 18, 1954. 


Procedure for Amending the Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, here is a 
fundamental and possibly a necessary 
next amendment to the Constitution. It 
clarifies the fifth article of the Consti- 
tution, making it possible for three- 
fourths of the States by identical resolu- 
tion to amend the Constitution without 
calling a convention or making it neces- 
sary for Congress to take action: 

House Joint Resolution 568 


Joint resolution proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States re- 
lating to the procedure for amending the 
Constitution 


Resolved by tne Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That in lieu of 
article V of the Constitution of the United 
States, the following article is proposed as 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which, when ratified by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
States, shall be valid, to all intents and pur- 
poses, as part of the Constitution: 

“ARTICLE — 

“SECTION 1. The Congress, whenever two- 
thirds of both Houses shall deem it neces- 
sary, shall propose amendments to this Con- 
stitution, or on the application of the legis- 
latures of two-thirds of the several States 
shall call a convention for proposing amend- 
ments; or the legislature of any State, when- 
ever two-thirds of each house shall deem it 
necessary, May propose amendments to this 
Constitution by transmitting to the Secre- 
tary of State of the United States and to 
the secretary of state of each of the several 
States a certified copy of the resolution pro- 
posing the amendment, which shall be 
deemed submitted to the several States for 
ratification when certified copies of resolu- 
tions of the legislatures of any 12 of the sev- 
eral States by two-third of each house shall 
have been so transmitted concurring in the 
proposal of such amendment; which, in any 
case, shall be valid to all intents and pur- 
poses as part of this Constitution when rati- 
fied by the legislatures of three-fourths of 
the several States: Provided, That no State, 
without its consent, shall be deprived of its 
equal suffrage in the Senate. 

“Sec. 2. The act of proposal, concurrence 
in a proposal, or ratification of an amend- 
ment, shall not be revocable. 

“Sec, 3. A proposal of an amendment by a 
State shall be inoperative unless it shall have 
been so concurred in within 7 years from the 
date of the proposal. A proposed amend- 
ment shall be inoperative unless it shall have 
been so ratified within 15 years from the 
date of its submission, or shorter period as 
may be prescribed in the resolution propos- 
ing the amendment. 

“Sec. 4. Controversies respecting the valid- 
ity of an amendment shall be jJusticiable and 
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shall be determined by the exercise of the 
Judicial power of the United States.“ 

Sec. 2. This article shall be inoperative un- 
less it shail have been ratified as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution by the legislatures 
of three-fourths of the several States within 
7 years from the date of its submission. 


Agricultural Legislation in the 83d 
Congress, Ist and 2d Sessions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, when this 
Congress convened, the country was con- 
fronted with declining farm prices, a 
marked slackening of foreign demand 
for the products of our fields, accumu- 
lating surpluses, a gathering drought in 
the midcontinent, and other problems of 
vital interest to our agriculture. 

The Congress took steps immediately 
to halt a serious decline in livestock 
prices, and a program was developed to 
aid farmers in the drought-devastated 
areas. 

Attention then turned to the general 
problems and objectives of agriculture. 

The Congress passed the Agricultural 
Act of 1954, conforming in major re- 
spects to the recommendations of the 
President, in the overall program he pre- 
sented to Congress on January 11, 1954, 
“to achieve the stability and growth of 
income over the years to which our farm- 
ers are entitled and which the Nation 
must assure in the interest of all 160 
million of our people.” 

It wrote into law the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954, aimed at greater utilization and 
enjoyment, at home and abroad, of the 
abundance of food and fiber produced on 
the farms of the United States. 

The Congress authorized direct Gov- 
ernment loans and federally insured 
private loans for water facilities and con- 
servation. It enacted a watershed de- 
velopment program, to enable and en- 
courage expansion of conservation work 
and better use of America’s two greatest 
resources—the soil and water. 

It revamped and improved the farm 
credit system. 

It expanded the crop insurance pro- 
gram, modernized the laws authorizing 
the Agricultural Extension Service, and 
took numerous other actions relating to 
the welfare of farmers and their 
families. ; 

It extended the benefits of the social- 
security program to 3,600,000 farm 
operators. 

Increased appropriations were pro- 
vided for the growth of REA, for research 
and extension, for FIA and other pro- 
grams. 

Following is a review of the actions in 
the various fields that are of interest to 
the farmers of the Nation and to the 
consumers who depend upon them for 
their food and fiber: 


1954 


THE AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1954, PUBLIC LAW 690 
3. BASIC CROPS 


A flexible price-support program at 
8214 to 90 percent of parity is established 
for the 1955 crop of wheat, corn, cotton, 
peanuts, and rice, according to supply 
conditions. In 1956 and thereafter the 
support level of these crops will be at 75 
to 90 percent of parity, unless Congress 
takes action to change these flexible 
levels. The support level. of the sixth 
basic crop—tobacco—remains at 90 per- 
cent so long as marketing quotas are in 
effect. 

These new provisions are made with 
respect to specified basic crops: 

CORN 


Existing marketing quota authority is 
repealed, while acreage allotment au- 


thority is retained. The act amends the 


definition of “normal supply” of corn to 
increase the carryover allowance from 
10 to 15 percent of the domestic con- 
sumption and exporis. The time for de- 
termining the average yield of corn in 
computing the national acreage allot- 
ment for corn is reduced from 10 years to 
5 years, and the trend adjustment in 
computing such yield is eliminated. 
Likewise, the period of years used in ap- 
portioning the national corn allotment 
to counties_is reduced from 10 to 5 years. 
The definition of “normal yield” for corn 
is amended by changing the period of 
years used from 10 to 5 years and by 
eliminating the adjustment for trends in 
yields. 
WHEAT 

(a) Commercial area: The act defines 
the noncommercial wheat-producing 
area, the effect being that producers in 
the commercial wheat area would be 
subject to acreage allotments, and mar- 
keting quotas when required by law, 
while producers in the noncommercial 
area would not be subject to these limita- 
tions and would receive only 75 percent 
of the level of support accorded pro- 
ducers in the commercial area. The non- 
commercial area will consist of States 
that plant 25,000 or less acres of wheat 
annually. According to the best infor- 
mation available at this time this would 
place in the noncommercial area the 12 
States—Alabama, Arizona, Connecticut, 
Florida, Louisiana, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, Mississippi, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, and Vermont. The 
provision is effective for 1955 and subse- 
quent years. The allotments for other 
States will not be increased by the elim- 
ination of any State from the commer- 
cial area. 

(b) Proclamation date: The final date 
for proclaiming the national acreage al- 
lotment of wheat is changed from July 
15 to May 15, and for proclaiming the 
national marketing quota for wheat from 
July 1 to May 15. 

(c) Summer fallow: The act provides, 
in areas where a summer fallow crop 
rotation of wheat is a common practice, 
for establishing minimum 1955 farm 
acreage allotments for farms on which 
a summer fallow and wheat rotation was 
practiced for the 1952 and 1953 crops of 
wheat. This is intended to give equita- 
ble treatment to wheat producers in the 
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recognized summer fallow areas who 
practice summer fallowing. 

(d) Normal supply: The allowance for 
carryover in the computation of “normal 
supply” of wheat increased from 15 
to 20 percent of domestic consumption 
plus exports. 

(e) Surrender of acreage: Any part of 
a 1955 farm acreage allotment of wheat 
can be voluntarily surrendered and re- 
apportioned to other farms in the county 
or, if not needed in the county, trans- 
ferred to the State committee for reap- 
portionment. Such surrendered acreage, 
for the purposes of farm history, shall 
be regarded as having been planted on 
the farm from which it was transferred 
rather than on the farms to which the 
allotment was transferred. 

COTTON 


Additional discretion is given to county 
committees in allotting cotton on a basis 
of the history of plantings on individual 
farms. In addition the county commit- 
tee may limit any farm acreage allot- 
ment to not more than 50 percent of the 
cropland on the farm. The act makes 
permanent a temporary provision in 
present law that a cotton farmer may 
yoluntarily surrender any of his cotton 
allotment he does not intend to plant, for 
reallocatiofi in his county or State, with 
such surrendered acreage being counted 
in the history of his own farm for the 
purposes of computing future acreage 
allotments. A special provision is made 
relating to the support level for extra 
long staple cotton. 

PEANUTS 

The act as finally approved makes no 
change as to acreage allomentt and 
penalties relating to peanuts. 

RICE 


The Secretary of Agriculture is di- 
rected to make a study of multiple-price 
systems as applied to rice and report to 
Congress thereon by March 1, 1955. 

2. DAIRY PRODUCTS 


No change is made in the support 
level—75 to 90 percent of parity as may 
be determined by the Secretary. The 
Secretary has set the dairy support level 
at 75 percent for the current marketing 
year. The Secretary is given authority 
to use any method he determines neces- 
sary to dispose of surplus stocks of dairy 
products now owned by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. Up to $50 million 
annually for a 2-year period may be used 
by the CCC to increase the consumption 
of fluid milk by school children. Surplus 
dairy products may be distributed free to 
the armed services and veterans hos- 
pitals after they have purchased their 
usual quantities in the commercial mar- 
kets. An accelerated brucellosis eradi- 
cation program is authorized for the 
next 2 years. The Secretary also is di- 
rected to make a study of alternate dairy 
price support methods and report back 
to Congress on or before January 3, 1955. 

3. WOOL 


Use of incentive payments to producers 
for 4 years, beginning April 1, 1955, is 
authorized to support the price of wool 
at a level, up to 110 percent of parity, as 
the Secretary determines necessary to 
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encourage an annual domestic produc- 
tion of approximately 300 million pounds 
of shorn wool. When such goal is 
reached, the price of wool is to be sup- 
ported at such level between 60 and 90 
percent of parity as the Secretary deter- 
mines necessary to encourage 360 million 
pounds of wool annually. Pulled wool is 
to be supported at such level in relation- 
ship to the level for shorn wool as will 
maintain normal marketing practices. 
Support prices for mohair may deviate 


from the support price for shorn wool to 


the extent of 15 percent above or below 
the comparable percentage of parity at 
which shorn wool is supported. If ap- 
proved by producers, deductions may be 
made from payments to finance adver- 
tising and sales promotion programs, 
Wool is added as a commodity which is 
subject to regulation under the Commod- 
ity Exchange Act. 
4. HONEY AND TUNG NUTS 


No change is made in these commod- 
ities which now have mandatory sup- 
ports at 60 to 90 percent of parity, 
Under this authority the support price 
for honey is 70 percent for the current 
marketing year and for tung nuts 65 
percent of parity. 

5. ALL OTHER CROPS 


Nod change is made in the discretionary 
power of the Secretary of Agriculture to 
support prices of other crops at 0 to 90 
percent of parity, except that Irish po- 
tatoes are made eligible for support 
along with all other nonmandatory com- 
modities at 0 to 90 percent. Under this 
authority these supports are in force for 
1954: Barley, oats, rye, and sorghums 
for grain, 85 percent of parity; faxseed, 
10; soybeans, 80; dry edible beans, 80; 
cottonseed, 75; and crude pine gum, 90. 

6. SET-ASIDE 


Authority is provided for the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to set aside 
reserves up to a value of $2,500,000,C00 
from the present CCC stocks. The com- 
modities in the set-aside may be disposed 
of for (a) foreign relief purposes, b) 
developing new or expanded markets, 
tc) donation to school-lunch programs, 
(d) transfer to the national stockpile, 
(e) research, experimental, or educa- 
tional purposes, (f) disaster relief pur- 
poses in the United States, (g) sales to 
meet the need for increased supplies, in 
which case the sales price shall te not 
less than 105 percent of parity. The 
commodities in the set-aside will be ex- 
cluded from the computation of “carry- 
over” for the purpose of determining 
the price support level, but will be in- 
cluded in the computation of the total 
supplies for the purpose of determining 
marketing quotas and acreage allct- 
ments. 

The CCC shall, as rapidly as the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture shall determine to 
be practicable, set aside within its in- 
ventories not more than the following 
maximum quantities and not less than 
the following minimum quantities of 
agricultural commodities or products 
thereof heretofore or hereafter acquired 
by it from 1954 and prior years’ crops 
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and production in connection with its 
price-support operations: 


Maximum | Minimum 


Commodity quantity | quantity 
— 

A ASSEL AN bushels__} 500,000,000 | 400,000,000 
Upland cotton.-....-.bales._/ 4. 000. 000 4.000, 000 
Cottonseed oll. pounds. - 500, 000, 000 0 
Rut ter d 200, 000, 000 0 
Nonfat dry-milk solids-do_...| 300, 000, 000 0 
Sees 0.150, 000, 000 0 


7. MODERNIZED PARITY 


Under existing law modernized parity 
will go into effect on wheat, corn, cotton, 
and peanuts for the crop year beginning 
January 1, 1956. On the basis of pres- 
ent price relationships, this would 
amount to a reduction in 1956 of 39 cents 
per bushel for wheat; 22 cents per bushel 
for corn; 1.8 cents per pound for cotton; 
and 2.8 cents per pound for peanuts. In 
order to prevent this abrupt drop, the 
present bill contains a transitional parity 
provision providing that the parity price 
shall be decreased only 5 percent per 
year until the gap between old parity 
and new parity is closed. 

8. SUPPORT THROUGH PROCESSORS 


Whenever price supports or surplus 
removal operations are carried out 
through purchases from, loans to, or 
payments to, processors the Secretary is 
required to obtain assurances that the 
producers of the agricultural commod- 
ities involved will receive the maximum 
benefits from the price support or sur- 
plus removal operations. 

9. DIVERTED ACRES 


The bill gives the Secretary no new or 
expanded authority to deal with diverted 
acres. However, in any programs for di- 
verted acres, first, the Secretary may 
make his regulations applicable on an 
appropriate geographical basis; second, 
in semiarid or other areas where good 
husbandry requires maintenance of a 
prudent feed reserve, his regulations re- 
lating to diverted acres shall be admin- 
istered in such manner as to permit the 
production of forage crops for storage 
and subsequent use in farm feeding op- 
erations; and, third, in areas declared 
to be disaster areas, the regulations shall 
be administered in such a manner as will 
most quickly restore the normal pattern 
of the agriculture of such areas. 

10. ACP PAYMENTS 


The agricultural conservation pay- 
ment program is extended for 2 years. 
The legislation permits the Secretary to 
fix fair prices on conservation materials 
and services, although this is not man- 
datory as in existing legislation. Com- 
pliance with acreage allotments on basic 
crops is made a condition to eligibility 
for ACP payments, with the stipulation 
that this provision shall apply only to 
farmers who knowingly harvest crops in 
excess. of their allotments, after a de- 
termination by the Secretary that a 
farmer's plantings are in excess of his 
allotment. The Secretary is required to 
give farmers a reasonable opportunity 
to get into compliance on plantings of 
basic crops if they are found to be in 
excess of allotments. Although appli- 
cation of this general provision on eligi- 
bility will not be possible in the current 
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year, the provision relating to the oppor- 

tunity of farmers to adjust their basic 

crops so as to comply with the acreage 

allotments will be effective for the 1954 

crops which have not yet been harvested. 
11. MARKETING AGREEMENTS 


Producers of fruits and vegetables, in 
the new legislation, are permitted under 
marketing agreements to fix the type of 
package used. The legislation author- 
izes marketing orders to continue in op- 
eration during periods when the price of 
the regulated commodity is at or above 
parity. Grapefruit for canning or freez- 
ing is included in those commodities for 
which marketing orders may be issued. 
Funds collected under marketing agree- 
ments may be used for market research 
and development. Imported fruits and 
vegetables may be required to comply 
with the standards of maturity, size, and 
quality required in the marketing agree- 
ments adopted by domestic producers. 

12. AGRICULTURAL ATTACHES 


The new act provides for the establish- 
ment of a new and more effective repre- 
sentation of American agriculture and 
agricultural interests in our Embassies 
and missions abroad, by transferring the 
agricultural attachés from the jurisdic- 
tion of the Department of State to the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The act provides that appointed em- 
ployees and officers of the Department of 
Agriculture shall be regularly and offi- 
cially attached to the diplomatic mis- 
sions of the United States in foreign 
countries upon the request of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and the concurrence 
of the Secretary of State. Overseas 
agricultural representatives hencefor- 
ward will be directly under the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture with respect to agri- 
cultural matters and their agricultural 
duties, and will make their reports di- 
rectly to him. This should greatly im- 
prove the efficiency and value of our for- 
eign agricultural representation. 

13, TERMS OF COMMITTEEMEN 


The Secretary of Agriculture is pro- 
hibited from imposing any limitation 
upon the number of terms for which 
members of the agricultural stabiliza- 
tion county committees may be reelected. 

14. SALE OF CCC FEED GRAINS 


The new act authorizes the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, for the period end- 
ing March 1, 1955, to sell feed grains it 
owns at the support price plus 10 percent 
at the point of storage. This tempo- 
rarily relaxes a provision of the 1949 act 
prohibiting CCC from selling storable 
commodities into the commercial mar- 
ket at less than the current support price 
plus 5 percent plus a reasonable carrying 
charge.. This is intended to make the 
feed grains available at a lower price to 
feeders who are unable to purchase the 
grains on the market except at prices 
above parity. A situation has developed 
in some parts of the Corn Belt in which 
farmers, fearful of the effects of the 
drought on this year’s corn crop, are 
holding in storage their farm-stored 
stocks of corn. 

AGRICULTURAL TRADE DEVELOPMENT AND ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT OF 1954, PUBLIC LAW 480 

This act declares it to be the policy 

of Congress that America's abundance of 
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food and fiber shall be managed to ex- 
pand international trade, to promote the 
economic stability of agriculture in the 
United States and the national welfare, 
and to further this Nation's foreign 
policy. 

It permits the President, to the extent 
of $300 million in the next 3 years, to 
furnish emergency assistance on behalf 
of the people of the United States to 
friendly peoples of other nations, for 
meeting famine and other urgent relief 
requirements. 

It makes commodities available for 
relief distribution abroad by private 
nonprofit welfare organizations. It ex- 
pands the availability of food for needy 
persons in the United States, for the 
school-lunch program, and for other 
nonprofit uses. 

While opening our storehouses wider 
for distressed people in other countries, 
the act places particular emphasis on 
the expansion of foreign-trade outlets 
for our farmers. “To develop the new 
markets, the act authorizes sales for 
the local currencies of other countries, 
under the specific safeguards that the 
President shall— Í 

First. Take reasonable precautions to 
safeguard against displacement of usual 
marketings of the United States or 
friendly nations, and to assure insofar 
as practicable that sales will not disrupt 
world prices. 

Second. Take appropriate steps to as- 
sure that private trade channels are 
used both with respect to sales from 
privately owned stocks and from stocks 
owned by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, so far as practicable. 

The $700 million authorized for the 
trade program will be employed to re- 
imburse CCC for commodities taken out 
of CCC stocks, to convert to dollars the 
local currencies of other countries re- 
ceived by private American exporters 
for goods delivered abroad under this 
program, and in meeting other expenses 
of the program. 

Definite stipulations are made for the 
use of foreign currencies, which accrue 
to the Government, including purchase 
of stockpile materials, procurement of 
military equipment, materials and sery- 
ices, purchase of goods or services for 
other friendly countries, increasing pro- 
duction for domestic needs in friendly 
countries, to pay United States obliga- 
tions abroad, and encouragement of 
multilateral trade and economic devel- 
opment. 

The legislation is intended to make the 
best possible use of the production of 
American farms that is beyond com- 
mercial demands. 

Moreover, the Mutual Security Act of 
1954 embraces an important provision 
relating to the disposition in other coun- 
tries of the products of American farms, 
It earmarks $350 million for the pur- 
chase and export of surplus agricultural 
commodities to be sold for foreign cur- 
rency rather than supplied on a grant 
basis. The foreign currency thus ob- 
tained will be spent to promote the ob- 
jectives of the Mutual Security Act, but 
with particular emphasis on the pur- 
poses expressed in the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act 
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which are in harmony with the Mutual 

Security Act. 

DROUGHT AND DISTRESS IN THE LIVESTOCK IN- 
DUSTRY, PUBLIC LAW 115 

In January 1953, the cattle industry 
was suffering severely from falling prices, 
and a few months later the stability of 
this great segment of agriculture en- 
countered a more serious threat—the 
worst drought since 1936 that dried up 
the grazing lands of the Central and 
South Central States. 

A subcommittee of the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture was constituted 
promptly and given the job of finding 
some remedy for the falling cattle prices. 

This group called for an end of price 
controls on beef, which had been imposed 
during the Korean emergency. This was 
done with beneficial results to both pro- 
ducers and consumers of beef. The sub- 
committee then recommended: First, ac- 
celeration of purchase of beef for the 
Armed Forces; second, emergency credit 
for the producers; third, purchase of 
beef for the school lunch program; and 
fourth, management of the imports of 
beef in a manner not depressing to the 
price of domestically produced beef. 

Administrative machinery was organ- 
ized in the Department of Agriculture to 
direct a price stabilization program. 

In the midst of this program the full 
force of the drought caused wide devasta- 
tion. This called for new action ex- 
panding the emergency program already 
in operation. 

Congress enacted Public Law 115. 

This permitted loans to farmers and 
stockmen for any agricultural purpose 
within the drought disaster area if such 
disaster had caused a need for emer- 
gency credit that could not be met by 
normal credit sources. ; 

This law authorized, for 2 years, loans 
to established ranchers and livestock 
producers anywhere in the country 
whose operations were jeopardized by 
economic conditions resulting from 
drought. 4 

It authorized the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to furnish feed and seed to dis- 
tressed farmers, ranchers, or stockmen, 
within the disaster area. 

As a result, the cattle price decline was 
checked, stability was restored to the 
livestock industry and beef consumption 
rose to a new high in the United States. 

At present, drought conditions are 
again a serious problem and, using the 
authority already provided by Congress, 
assistance is being extended to the dam- 
aged areas. 

In addition, going to the aid of farmers 
and ranchers in the duststorm areas of 
the Great Plains, Congress approved a 
special appropriation of $15,000,000 last 
spring to be used in defraying the cost 
of listing, chiseling and other measures 
taken to check wind erosion. 

These emergency programs have re- 
lieved much of the distress of the Na- 
tion's farmers who have seen their pas- 
tures wither and their crops damaged or 
destroyed. 

CONSERVATION (WATERSHEDS AND WATER 

FACILITIES) 

The greatest contribution made by the 

Sad Congress to the long-range interest 
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of Agriculture was in the field of con- 
servation. The Congress responded fully, 
with major pieces of legislation, to the 
great and growing dedication of farmers 
to the conservation and improvement of 
the Nation’s greatest resources—soil and 
water. The good effects of this legisla- 
tion, in terms of food and clothing for 
the growing population will be felt by 
the generations that follow. 

In addition to extending the existing 
agricultural conservation payment pro- 
gram, the Congress enacted these far- 
reaching measures: 

THE WATERSHED PROTECTION AND FLOOD PRE- 
VENTION ACT, PUBLIC LAW 566 

This act provides the legislative au- 
thority for attacking the problems of up- 
stream soil and water conservation and 
flood prevention, by concentrating the 
combined efforts of the Federal Govern- 
ment, States, counties, and other local 
government entities, soil conservation or 
watershed districts, and local citizens’ 
groups. Costs will be shared by par- 
ticipants in proportion to the benefits 
toeach. The program supplements both 
the present agricultural soil and water 
conservation programs and the programs 
for development and flood protection of 
major river valleys. It bridges the gap 
now existing between these two types of 
programs and will greatly enhance the 
ultimate benefits of both. - 

To be eligible for consideration under 
this act the size of the watershed cannot 
exceed 250,000 acres. 

The initiative for all projects must 
come from people of the locality where 
the proposed progyam is to be carried out. 
The first step is the establishment in the 
local community of an organization—if 
such does not already exist—capable of 
acting as the sponsoring agency. Such 
local sponsoring organizations must be 
authorized by State law to carry out such 
works of improvement. 

The next step is to make an outline 
of the general proposal for the project 
and submit this to the State or local rep- 
resentative of the Soil Conservation 
Service and to the governor of the State. 
If such application is not disapproved 
the Soil Conservation Service will assign 
technicians and other personnel to work 
with the local organization in making 
such surveys and studies as are necessary 
in working out detailed plans. 

Conditions of eligibility for Federal aid 
include first, acquisition by the local or- 
ganization of all land, easements, or 
rights-of-way necessary for the project; 
second, evidence that the local organiza- 
tion is willing and able to assume its pro- 
portionate share of the cost and to main- 
tain and operate the improvements; 
third, assurances that landowners have 
acquired necessary water rights; and, 
fourth, agreements from owners of at 
least 50 percent of the land above each 
retention reservoir to carry out recom- 
mended soil-conservation measures and 
proper farm plans on their land. 
EXTENSION OF WATER FACILITIES ACT, PUBLIC LAW 


597 

This act— 

First. Expands the benefits of the old 
Water Facilities Act, now applicable only 
in the arid and semiarid areas, to the 
entire Nation and sets up a new system 
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of Government-insured private loans, as 
well as direct loans from Federal ap- 
propriations, to finance these facilities. 
The old act has been operating in a lim- 
ited area to finance such facilities as irri- 
gation equipment, pumps, and wells. It 
has been of great assistance to many 
farms in the drought areas. 

Second. Sets up a new system of direct 
Government loans and Government-in- 
sured private loans for general conserva- 
tion work and development, including 
the improvement of farmland by soil or 
water conserving or drainage facilities, 
structures, or practices, improvement of 
soil fertility, establishment of improved 
permanent pasture, sustained yield af- 
forestation or reforestation, or other ero- 
sion préventatives, and such other re- 
lated measures as may be determined 
from time to time by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

Loan limitations are set at $25,000 on 
the outstanding indebtedness to the 
United States of any individual farmer 
or rancher, and $250,000 in the case of 
an association or agency. This is ap- 
plicable both to water facilities and to 
general conservation projects. 

In addition to its great importance in 
advancing conservation work, the loan 
program should, first, materially assist 
in facilitating long-needed land-use ad- 
justment, including the useful recovery 
of wornout croplands; second, aid sub- 
stantially in bringing about desirable 
uses of acres diverted from production of 
surplus crops; and third, relieve the im- 
pact of drought conditions in various 
areas of the Nation. 

The interest rates and the amount of 
insurance on loans will be fixed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture at levels intend- 
ed to bring substantial private invest- 
ments into the conservation and water 
facilities fields. The length of the loans 
will be adjusted to the repayment ability 
of individual borrowers. The program is 
administered by the Farmers’ Home Ad- 
ministration, 

The Watershed and Water Facilities 
Acts, combined with the programs now 
at work, should open a new era of effec- 
tive conservation for the protection and 
improvement of the resources that will 
insure a future of continued abundance 
of food and fiber for America’s growing 
population. 

FARM CREDIT EXPANSION, PUBLIC LAWS 597, 521, 
727, AND 255 

The Congress opened the way for de- 
velopment through the Farmers’ Home 
Administration of immense reservoirs of 
agricultural credit in the future. It ex- 
panded the authority for the Govern- 
ment to insure private loans, and au- 
thorized adjustments of interest rates to 
attract larger private investments in 
loans on farm properties and for farm 
improvements and operations. 

The broadened field of operations in 
Public Law 597, which expands the Wa- 
ter Facilities Act, already has been dis- 
cussed fully. 

Public Law 521 amends the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act permitting the 
Farmers' Home Administration to make 
direct loans on the security of second 
mortgages where the combined value of 
the first and second mortgages does not 
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exceed the value of the farm as certified 
by the county FHA committee. It per- 
mits the Secretary of Agriculture to in- 
crease the rate of interest to not to ex- 
ceed 5 percent in the case of direct loans 
and to base interest of not in excess of a 
percent on insured mortgage loans. 
This act is intended to encourage private 
lenders to make more money available 
for agricultural loans. 

Public Law 727 authorizes the Secre- 
tary, until June 30, 1955, to make emer- 
gency loans for any agricultural purpose, 
except for refinancing of existing in- 
debtedness, and not to exceed an aggre- 
gate of $15 million, to farmers and stock- 
men in any area where the Secretary de- 
termines there is need for such credit 
which cannot be met for a temporary pe- 
riod from commercial banks, cooperative 
lending agencies, the Farmers’ Home 
Administration under its regular pro- 
grams or under the act of April 9, 1949, 
or other responsible sources. Such loans 
shall, first, be made only to individuals 
or partnerships actively engaged in the 
operation of farms or ranches and shall 
not exceed $15,000 in the case of any one 
loan and $20,000 to any one borrower; 
second, be made at such rates of interest 
‘and on such terms and conditions as the 
Secretary prescribes; and, third, be se- 
cured by the personal obligation and 
available security of the producer. 

Public Law 255 amends the Govern- 
ment Corporations Appropriation Act so 
as to extend for 5 years, ending June 30, 
1958, the authority for making loans to 
fur farmers, for the purpose only of 
making necessary supplemental ad- 
vances to such farmers now indebted for 
loans made under previous authority. 
COOPERATIVE FARM CREDIT SYSTEM IMPROVED, 

PUBLIC LAWS 202 AND 630 

This system is farmer owned and con- 
trolled, being operated with advisory di- 
rection from the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration which is an agency of the Goy- 
ernment. It is an entirely separate op- 
eration from the Farmers’ Home Admin- 
istration which makes direct loans from 
appropriated funds for many farm pur- 
poses where private funds are not avail- 
able and insures private loans in several 
fields. - 

The lending institutions of the Coop- 
erative Farm Credit System are the Fed- 
eral land banks which make long-term 
farm mortgage loans, the Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Bank, production credit 
associations, and the banks for coop- 
eratives which finance the operations of 
farmers’ cooperative associations. 

The 83d Congress enacted Public Law 
202 providing for greater farmer owner- 
ship and control of the cooperative farm 
credit agencies. This legislation laid the 
groundwork for retirement of more Goy- 
ernment capital in these agencies, di- 
rected the Farm Credit Administration 
to delegate to the various Federal land 
banks and other district credit agencies 
more duties and authority; established a 
13-member Farm Credit Board with full 
responsibility for policies of the Farm 
Credit Administration; eliminated the 
offices of the Land Bank Commissioner, 
Production Credit Commissioner, Co- 
operative Bank Commissioner, and In- 
termediate Credit Commissioner, whose 
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functions now are carried out under di- 
rection of a governor appointed by the 
13-member Board; and transferred the 
Division of Cooperative Marketing to the 
direct control of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

Public Law 630 amended the Farm 
Credit Act of 1933 to authorize issuance 
and sale of consolidated debentures of 
the 12 regional banks for cooperatives 
and the Central Bank for Cooperatives, 
such debentures to be joint and several 
obligations of the 13 banks and to be 
secured by the pledged of collateral con- 
sisting mainly of obligations taken by the 
banks in connection with their loans to 
farmers’ cooperative associations. 

EXTENSION SERVICE LAW STREAMLINED, 
PUBLIC LAW 83 

By enactment of Public Law 83 Con- 
gress simplified and facilitated the work 
of the Extension Service. Ten separate 
laws relating to this important service, 
devoted to agricultural education, were 
consolidated and codified, incorporating 
the substance of the various later acts 
into the Smith-Lever Act which is the 
basic law authorizing extension work. 

Moreover, the act broadens the lan- 
guage of the Smith-Lever Act to define 
cooperative agricultural extension work 
as embracing “the giving of instructions 
and practical demonstrations in agricul- 
ture and home economics and subjects 
relating thereto.“ The phrase and sub- 
jects relating thereto” was added to 
make certain that the new act author- 
izes all those extension activities, such 
as 4-H Club work, education in rural 
health and sanitation, and similar as- 
pects of the manifold extension program 
1 carried out under existing 

W. 

The House Committee on Agriculture 
emphasized, in reporting this legislation 
to the House, that it is especially inter- 
ested in seeing that 4-H Club work is 
expanded as rapidly as can be done. 

The new act authorized the appro- 
priation of such sums as are deemed 
necessary for operation of the overall 
program of the Extension Service. 

CROP INSURANCE EXPANDED, PUBLIC LAW 261 


Congress through Public Law 261 au- 
thorized the expansion of the Federal 
crop insurance program as the experi- 
ence of the Crop Insurance Corporation 
and the desires of farmers for such in- 
surance indicates the operations should 
be broadened. - 

The legislation will permit the writing 
of crop insurance in 100 additional coun- 
ties each year. It set up for the first 
time standards to be followed by the 
Crop Insurance Corporation in expand- 
ing the program, to assure that insur- 
ance will be made available first to those 
crops and counties where it is most 
needed and where there is the soundest 
experience in this fleld. 

This program now appears to be on 
the way to providing farmers generally 
with a sound and businesslike insurance 
against such hazards as weather and 
pests. 

CONTINUED IMPORTATION OF FARM LABOR, 

FUBLIC LAWS 237 AND 309 

Producers of many crops, particularly 
fruits and vegetables, made a showing 
that continued importation of farm la- 
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bor is necessary to assure adequate help 
in tending and harvesting these crops. 
The first session of this Congress ap- 
proved Public Law 237 extending for 2 
years, to December 31, 1955, the program 
permitting Mexican nationals to enter 
the United States to work on farms. The 
farmer-employers pay for this labor. 

When the second session of.this Con- 
gress convened last January it then 
seemed that the United States and Mex- 
ico were unable to come to terms for 
continuation of this program, and that 
this source of farm labor might be closed. 
The Congress enacted Public Law 309 
authorizing the Department of Labor to 
carry on its program of placing Mexican 
farmworkers in temporary agricultural 
jobs pending the negotiation of a new 
agreement or, if after every practicable 
effort it was found impossible to reach 
a new agreement, to continue the pro- 
gram in the absence of an agreement. 
However, a new agreement was signed 
shortly after the adoption of the resolu- 
tion. z 

Mexican farmworkers now are em- 
ployed on American farms, where Amer- 
ican citizens are not available to do this 
work, and they enjoy protection as to 
wages and as to working and living con- 
ditions. 


GRAIN STORAGE, PUBLIC LAW 287 


Such is America's abundance of food 
as to create problems of storage. In the 
grain-producing regions our warehouses 
and bins were packed to overflowing. 

Congress, by Public Law 287, moved to 
provide adequate storage by encouraging 
private investment in facilities. This 
law allowed accelerated amortization 
over a 5-year period, instead of 20 years, 
for tax-payment purposes in relation to 
investment in such facilities. Supple- 
menting this action the Department of 
Agriculture made storage-use guaranties 
to responsible commercial firms, includ- 
ing cooperatives, in order to encourage 
the construction of additional commer- 
cial storage facilities for wheat. corn, 
rye, oats, barley, grain sorghums, fiax- 
seed, and soybeans, in areas where addi- 
tional facilities were needed. 

WHEAT PROGRAM FACILITATED, PUBLIC LAW 117 


Because of the accumulated surplus, 
wheat farmers faced a cut in their crop 
from 72 million acres in 1953 down to 55 
million acres in 1954. It was generally 
agreed that such an abrupt cut would 
place too severe a strain upon the finan- 
cial situation of farmers and upon the 
general economy of the wheat-producing 
regions. 

Congress, by Public Law 117, amended 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1928 
to provide an increase in the minimum 
national wheat allotment for 1954 from 
55 million acres to 62 mijlion acres. 

This legislation also provided a reserve 
of not to exceed 1 percent of the national 
acreage allotment for distribution to new 
producing areas, and statutory recogni- 
tion for the use of past acreage of wheat 
as a factor in making farm allotments. 
COTTON PROGRAM ADJUSTMENTS, PUBLIC LAW 290 


Similarly, cottongrowers were con- 
fronted with a cut from 25,284,600 acres 
in 1953 to 17,910,000 acres in 1954. This, 
too, would have meant a severe loss of 
income for farmers and a strain on the 
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economy of the cotton-producing regions. 

Congress passed Public Law 290, pro- 
viding a minimum national cotton al- 
lotment of 21,379,000 acres in 1954. 

This legislation also provided for spe- 
cial adjustment of allotments among the 
States, and to counties and individual 
farms. Provisions were made to pre- 
vent hardships and inequities in the as- 
Signments of acres. Certain long-range 
improvements were made in the cotton 
program. 

REORGANIZATION AUTHORITY 


Reorganization of the Department of 
Agriculture, to promote efficiency in its 
functions, was authorized by Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 2, which became effective 
June 4, 1953. 

Two of the most important steps taken 
under this authority were: First, the 
placing of all domestic marketing ac- 
tivities in one agency—Agricultural 
Marketing Service; and, second, organi- 
zation of the Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice, which revitalized the functions of the 
old Office of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions. 

The Agricultural Marketing Service 
has brought together such closely related 
functions as crop, livestock, and price 
reporting; market news, inspection, and 
grading; agricultural economics and 
statistics; food-distribution programs; 
marketing agreements and orders; regu- 
latory acts on marketing; and marketing 
research. 

Prior to the reorganization, marketing 
research, for example, was scattered 
among five major agencies of the De- 
partment. Now it is centered in one di- 
vision of the Agricultural Marketing 
Service where unified policies and pro- 
cedures can be used to improve the effec- 
tiveness of the many research studies 
conducted within the Department and 
with publie and private organizations. 

The placing of all domestic marketing 
activities in one agency has enabled 
considerable expansion and improve- 
ment of the food-distribution programs 
of the Department, including the na- 
tional school-lunch program, getting the 
surplus foods to needy persons, and the 
plentiful food program in which the 
agency works closely with the food trades 
to increase consumption of foods in plen- 
tiful supply. 

The Foreign Agricultural Service has 
been strengthened, in preparation for 


important service in disposing of Amer- 


ican farm products in foreign lands, with 
Particular emphasis on developing new 
markets and offering various services to 
aid the people who are in the business 
of selling these products abroad. These 
functions should be aided materially by 
the transfer of the agricultural attachés 
from the jurisdiction of the Department 
25 State to the Department of Agricul- 
ure, 

These are the major specific provisions 
of Reorganization Plan No. 2: 

First. Transferred to the Secretary of 
Agriculture all the functions not hereto- 
fore vested in him of all other officers, 
and of all agencies and employees of the 
Department of Agriculture, except the 
functions of hearings examiners, USDA 
corporations, the boards of directors 
and officers of such corporations, Com- 
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modity Credit Corporation’s Advisory 
Board, the Farm Credit Administration 
or any agency, officer, or entity of the 


Second. Provided for two additional 
Assistant Secretaries appointed by the 
President with the advice and consent 
of the Senate; 

Third. Provided for an Administrative 
Assistant Secretary appointed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture with the ap- 
proval of the President: 

Fourth. Authorized the Secretary to 
delegate to any other officer, agency, or 
employee any of his functions, includ- 
ing any transferred to him by the provi- 
sions of this plan; 

Fifth. Required the Secretary to give 
appropriate advance public notice and 
afford opportunity for interested persons 
and groups to present their views on 
proposed major changes in organiza- 
tions, or delegation of functions; 

Sixth. Required the Secretary in dele- 
gating functions to simplify and make 
efficient the operation of the Depart- 
ment, to place the administration of 
farm programs close to State and local 
levels, and to adapt the administration 
of the Department's programs to re- 
gional State, and local conditions; and 

Seventh. Authorized the Secretary to 
make incidental transfers within the De- 
partment of records, property, person- 
nel, and so forth. 

PUBLIC LAW 216 (FAMINE RELIEF) AND PUBLIC 
LAW 77 (PAKISTAN) 

Early in the 1st session of the 83d Con- 
gress steps were taken to combat hunger 
and starvation in other nations. 

Upon the request of the President, the 
Congress enacted Public Law 216, au- 
thorizing him to use stocks of agricul- 
tural commodities acquired by the CCC 
through price-support operations to re- 
lieve famine and other urgent relief 
requirements abroad. 

This authority, running to March 15, 
1954, provided such assistance up to a 
total of $100 million. 

In the same spirit, the Congress en- 
acted Public Law 77, making a gift of up 
to 1 million long tons of wheat, from 
CCC stocks, to the Government of Pak- 
istan, to relieve starvation and mass suf- 
fering by famine. 

PUBLIC LAW 30, INSURANCE 


The Congress took an important step 
to expand exports of agricultural com- 
modities, prior to enactment of the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954. Through Public Law 30 
it provided insurance for such commodi- 
ties held in storage in friendly countries. 
The insurance protects the owners 
against loss or damage and is intended to 
encourage holding of these commodities 
nearer the foreign markets so that the 
exporters may have the advantage of 
prompt delivery in these markets. 

PUBLIC LAW 180, INTERNATIONAL WHEAT 
AGREEMENT 

By Public Law 180 the Congress ex- 
tended the International Wheat Agree- 
ment. Through this agreement the na- 
tions arrange for orderly movement of 
this food grain between exporting and 
importing populations. 

Moreover, in the interest of building 
foreign trade generally, the Congress ex- 
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tended the Reciprocal Trade Act under 
which this country, through trade agree- 
ments, seeks to lower the barriers to the 
interchange of goods among nations, 

OTHER ACTS FOR AGRICULTURE AND RELATED 

ACTIVITY 

To provide ample funds for the price- 
support operations authorized by law, the 
83d Congress increased the borrowing 
authority of Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion from 86,750,000, 000 to $8,500,000,000 
and then to 810 billion. 

Public Law 536 grants the approval and 
consent of Congress to the southeastern 
interstate forest fire protection com- 
pact, including the States of Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennes- 
see, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

Public Law 642 grants the consent and 
approval of Congress to the south central 
interstate forest fire protection com- 
pact, including the States of Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma, and 
Texas. 

The purpose of these two compacts is 
to promote effective prevention and con- 
trol of firest fires in the southeastern and 
south central regions of the United States 
by the development of integrated forest 
fire plans, by the maintenance of ade- 
quate forest fire fighting services by the 
member States, by providing for mutual 
aid in fighting forest fires among the 
compacting States of the region and with 
States which are party to other regional 
forest fire protection compacts or agree- 
ments, and for more adequate forest pro- 
tection. 

Public Law 586 amends the authority 
of the Department of Agriculture to co- 
operate with States, and so forth, in 
the control and eradication of in- 
cipient and emergency outbreaks of 
insect pests and plant diseases and 
the use of the Department's contin- 
gency funds designated for such pur- 
poses, so as to permit use of the con- 
tingency funds for similar emergencies in 
Canada and Mexico. The new authority 
would be used only to carry out in such 
countries necessary measures to control 
incipient or emergency outbreaks of in- 
sect pests or plant diseases where imme- 
diate action is deemed necessary to eradi- 
cate, suppress, control, and prevent or 
retard the spread of such outbreaks into 
the United States. 

Public Law 227 amends the act of May 
29, 1884, which established the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, so as to provide for 
cooperation with States and political 
subdivisions in the eradication and con- 
trol of scrapie and bluetongue of sheep. 

Housing assistance.—The Congress ex- 
tended for another year the farm-hous- 
ing assistance program which provides 
financing, and grants in some cases, to 
qualified farmers unable to get housing 
loans from private lending sources. 

MOVING FARM PRODUCTS 


The 83d Congress authorized expendi- 
tures totaling $420 million during fiscal 
years 1956 and 1957 on farm-to-market 
roads, The previous Congress author- 
ized a total of $330 million in fiscal years 
1954 and 1955 for this purpose. 

After many years of debate in Con- 
gress, the St. Lawrence seaway was ap- 
proved. This shculd provide low water | 
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rates for the shipment of agricultural 
commodities from the Central States to 
world markets. 

FARMERS TAXLOAD LIGHTENED - 


Important changes were made in tax 
laws to ease the tax burdens on farmers, 
in addition to the general lowering of in- 
come and excise taxes for all taxpayers. 
These included: 

First. The Internal Revenue Code was 
revised to permit farmers to charge off 
for income tax purposes the costs of cer- 
tain soil and water conservation prac- 
tices not heretofore deductible. This 
should be a substantial stimulus to con- 
servation works. Previously such ex- 
penditures generally have been capital- 
ized rather than deducted as current 
expenses, Under the new act farmers 
can count as current expenses their ex- 
penditures for soil and water conserva- 
tion works such as leveling, grading, and 
terracing, contour furrowing, construc- 
tion of diversion channels, drainage 
ditches and earthen dams, control and 
protection of water courses, outlets and 
ponds, eradication of brush, and plant- 
ing of windbreaks. 

Second. Depreciation allowances were 
liberalized, applying to all types of 
tangible depreciable assets, including 
farm equipment, machinery, and build- 
ings. Henceforward the depreciation 


allowances will be considerably larger in 


the early years of the life of a property. 
The new method allows depreciation for 
tax-reporting purposes, of 40 percent of 
the cost of an asset in the first quarter 
of its service life and two-thirds of the 
cost in the first Half of its life. This 
faster tax writeoff will increase available 
working capital. Farmers particularly 
have a vital stake in a more liberal de- 
preciation policy. They are especially 
dependent on their current earnings or 
short-term loans to obtain funds for ex- 
pansion. The faster recovery of capital 
investment provided by the new act will 
permit them to get short-term loans 
which otherwise would not be available. 

Third. The principle of involuntary 
conversion is extended for farm- 
ers. Property involuntarily converted 
through fire, storm, and so forth, pre- 
viously has gotten the tax advantage of 
not having to report gain if the insur- 
ance or other proceeds exceed the basis 
of the property—if the property is re- 
placed. The new law embraces two ad- 
ditional types of losses as involuntary 
conversion: First, sale of property lying 
within an irrigation project that is sold 
to conform with acreage limitations of 
Federal reclamation laws and, second, 
livestock lost by disease or sold or ex- 
changed due to disease. 

Fourth. Accelerated amortization, for 
tax reporting, of storage facilities, al- 
ready discussed under “Grain storage.” 

SOCIAL SECURITY FOR FARMERS 


The 83d Congress extended social se- 
curity—old-age retirement benefits and 
insurance protection for the family—to 
3,300,000 farm operators. The program 
has been in operation for some 18 years 
for industrial workers. 

The coverage for farm operators be- 
comes effective January 1, 1955, but the 
first payment on the social-security 
taxes will not fall due until April 15, 
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1956. The program will apply to all 
farm operators with net earnings of $400 
or more annually. 

As in the case of other persons in the 
program, a farmer reaching the age of 
65 will be entitled to monthly payments 
ranging between $30 and $108.50 a 
month, if he is single, or $45 to $162.80 
monthly, if his wife is 65 or older. The 
actual level of payments, between the 
figures mentioned, depends upon the 
level of the individual farmer’s earnings 
upon which he paid social-security taxes 
before he reached 65. 

If a farmer dies before 65 and leaves 
a widow and 1 child under 18, these sur- 
vivors will receive between $48 and 
$162.80 monthly. The benefits can go 
up to $200 a month if there are several 
children below 18. 

To qualify for these benefits, farmers 
through 1959 will pay as social-security 
taxes 3 percent of their net earnings 
between $400 and $4,200. Thus the an- 
nual social-security tax for a farmer 
with net income of $400 will be $12. 
This will be progressively larger up to a 
tax of $126 annually for farmers with 
net earnings of $4,200 or more. As with 
all other persons in the program, the 
tax rate will increase slightly in 1960. 
A simplified method of paying the social- 
security taxes is provided for farmers. 

The new act also covers 2,100,000 ad- 
ditional farmworkers. Some regularly 
employed farmworkers were brought 
into the program in 1951. 

Commenting on the extension of cov- 
erage of farm operators and farm- 
workers, the House Committee on Ways 
and Means said: 

With extension of old-age and survivors 
insurance coverage to farmers and farm- 
workers, far more of these workers will be 
qualified for benefits under old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance and thus have less need 
of old-age assistance. Another advantage 
ot extending coverage to these and other 
groups now outside the system is that not 
only more of the aged but also more of the 
young widows and children will be receiv- 
ing benefits without a means test. Accord- 
ingly, these old-age and survivors insurance 
beneficiaries are able to maintain a sense 
of their own continued independence and 
of their dignity and worth as individuals, 
even though their support from earnings 
Bas been cut off by the retirement or death 
of the insured worker. The knowledge 
that benefits will be paid irrespective of 
whether the individual is in need, supports 
and stimulates his own thrift and initiative, 
since he can add his personal savings (in- 
cluding homeownership and insurance) as 
well as pensions he may receive as a result 
ct his work, to the basic old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefits. 

FUNDS FOR AGRICULTURE 


The 83d Congress, in its two sessions, 
approved appropriations and loan au- 
thorization aggregating $2,778,400,000 
for the Department of Agriculture, ex- 
clusive of the actions restoring the 
capital of the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration. The previous Congress author- 
ized $2,483,500,000 for the Department. 

Liberal appropriations and authoriza- 
tions were approved for research, educa- 
tion, and soil- and water-conservation 
programs. 

A compilation of House Committee on 
Appropriations figures showed specific 
&ppropriations and authorizations of the 
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23d Congress and the comparative fig- 
ures for the previous Congress as 
follows: Research—83d $129,609,000, 82d 
$112,100,000; REA electric facilities 
83d $270 million, 82d $150 million; REA 
rural telephones— 83d $150 million, 82d 
$60,200,000; Farmers’ Home Administra- 
tion loan authorizations—83d $330 mil- 
non, 82d $317 million; and Extension 
Service—83d $78,800,000, 82d 887.100, 000. 

Punds provided by the 83d Congress 
enabled marked progress in rural electri- 
fication and rural telephone service. 
Reporting on REA during the 1954 fiscal 
year, the Department. of Agriculture 
noted an increase in rural electrification 
loan volume, a reduced backlog of loan 
applications and increased power con- 
sumption by farmers. In the rural tele- 
phone program, the Department re- 
ported that during the past year tele- 
phone borrowers completed more cut- 
over to modern dial service, built more 
miles of new lines and connected more 
subscribers than during the 4 previous 
years combined. 


ECA Farm Surplus Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude in the Recor a letter received from 
Albert. Fotino, business agent, local 42, 
International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink, and Distillery 
Workers of America. Mr. Fotino de- 
plores the fact that certain efforts our 
Government is making to help our needy 
friends abroad are, unfortunately, hav- 
ing a bad effect on our economy at home, 
and he cites specifically actual job losses 
at Standard Brands, Inc., Peekskill, 
N. V., in my district. Mr. Fotino’s letter 
follows: 

PEExSKTLL, N. Y., August 6, 1954. 
ngressman RALPH W. Gwinn, 
Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN GWINN: The member- 
ship of local 41, Internationa? Union of 
United Brewery, Four, Cereal, Soft Drink, 
and Distillery Workers of America, CIO, 
whose members work at Standard Brands, 
Inc., Peekskill, N. V., strongly urges that 
you employ all honorable means on behalf 
of many of your constituents, either through 
the Committee on Labor or other appropriate 
committee or agency, to study the effects of 
the ECA farm surplus program. 

According to the limited facts at our dis- 
posal, it has all the appearances of “a grand 
swindle,” not only an imposition and burden 
on the taxpayers, but also responsible for 
actual job losses in this particular plant. 
Purther, it is a cancer on the American free 
enterprise system; it gnaws at our economic 
structure and destroys the American prin- 
ciple of self-initiative. 

We are particularly concerned over the loss 
of five jobs and the actual abolition of the 
industrial alcohol production department in 
this plant, We have reason to believe that 
the ECA's use of farm surplus grain, in pur- 
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ticular, to aid the French people in Europe 
and/or her possessions elsewhere, is directly 
responsible. 

As we understand it, this is what is hap- 
pening: 

Our Government buys at the taxpayers’ 
expense surplus grain from the farmers to 
maintain certain price levels. 

Our Government then stores this grain at 
the taxpayers’ expense also. 

Then the ECA ships this grain, again at 
the taxpayers’ expense; to France and her 
Possessions to aid the needy and less for- 
tunate. 

Up to this point this is a costly subsidiza- 
tion program. All of it at the taxpayers’ 
expense, with the very same taxpayer. forced 
to pay higher prices for food at home to keep 
this farm surplus program in effect. 

Now, to continue, our major proplem be- 
gins with these next few steps: 

The ECA consigns these shipments to free 
nations primarily to feed the starving. We 
have no quarrel with this humanitarian 
principle. 

But, as we have been informed, the French 
Government uses our grain to feed the starv- 
ing. In turn, the French Government takes 
ita own production of grain, beet and cane 
sugar, or similar products, and uses them for 
the production of industrial alcohol, in this 
instance for export. 

And because of low tariff rates this indus- 
trial alcohol can be bought cheaper by im- 
portation than if produced here. This alco- 
hol was, in effect, produced from the grain 
produced for the French Government, which 
did not need it for its people, because it gets 
enough for that purpose gratis from the 
American taxpayers. 

Thus, five taxpayers working in this plant 
who paid their share to buy the surplus 
grain, to store the surplus grain, and to ship 
the surplus grain, are now unemployed. 

Likewise, an industrial department was 
abolished. 

This adds up to unemployment and it 
forces a manufacturer out of this phase of 
Operation. 

Morally and spiritually, we accept our ob- 
ligations to help other free nations with food, 
clothing, and other essentials. But when 
such a program backfires on our economy and 
own well-being, we must rise in protest. 

We de not believe ours is an isolated case; 
it is more the example than the exception. 
It is conceivable that this practice has cost 
many jobs across the Nation over and above 
the cost of financing the farm-subsidy pro- 
gram, 

The French Government profits through 
its subsidization of the industrial alcohol 
production at the expense of our subsidiza- 
tion of farm surpluses. 

If the French have enough grain to feed 
their own people, why do we ship more grain 
for their use, grain which, in effect, provides 
an excess of the product which is converted 
into a product resold to our own people 
cheaper than we can produce it ourselves 
even with our own grain? 

The tariff question, too, plays as large a 
part in this situation as does subsidization. 

The American taxpayer needs relief from 
whatever corner it comes. Congress has the 
responsibility to enact legislation which is 
fair and just, protective and honorable. 
Nelther the Congress nor the American peo- 
ple must shirk our responsibility in combat- 


ing Communist infiltration and domina- . 


tion by helping other free nations. But, if 
such a practice as described in this letter 
continues, unemployment rises at home and 
more people here become ripe for the Ameri- 
can brand of communism. 

We, of local 42, respectfully urge that your 
office exert all influence necessary to correct 
this particular situation if the American 
system of free competition and free enter- 
Prise is to survive. We would appreciate an 
explanation from any authority on the sub- 
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ject, and we will be grateful for clarification 
and any elaboration of the basic facts as we 
have presented them, 
Respectfully submitted. 
ALBERT FOTINO, 
Business Agent, Local 42, Peekskill, 
N. Y.; Also Member, Executive 
Board, International Union of United 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink, 
and Distillery Workers of America, 
cio. 
(Copies to: Senator Irvine M. Ives, Senator 
HERDERT H. LEHMAN.) 


The Communist Party and the Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have an article 
written by Charles E. Wyzanski, Jr., 
judge of the United States District Court 
of Massachusetts, entitled The Commu- 
nist Party and the Law,” printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. The article 
appeared in the Atlantic Monthly in 
May 1951. 

Judge Wyzanski is a noted jurist and 
democratic philosopher. He has pre- 
viously served as secretary to Judge Au- 
gustus Hand and special assistant to the 
Attorney General of the United States. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE COMMUNIST PARTY AND THE Law 
(By Judge Charles E. Wyzanskl, Jr.) 
I 


This is a time of trial for Americans, For 
some few it has been a period of public 
probing of what they personally believed and 
with whom they associated. For all it has 
been and is a time of trial in the religious 
sense—the occasion for self-scrutiny and for 
the choice of ground on which to take a 
final stand. 

From the outset of our history the Ameri- 
can has declared that his is the open mind. 
Now he is called upon to look at what has 
been uncovered by a series of dramatic Fed- 
eral trials involving Communist activities in 
the United States and by the even more in- 
formative 1946 Canadian investigation, and 
to ask himself Just where he stands on the 
future status of the Communist Party of 
America and on its relation to the perennial 
problems of allegiance, loyalty, security, and 
liberty. 

In one sense, none of these issues is new. 
During the more than 30 years since the 
Russian Revolution there have been sporadic 
legal efforts to checkmate the growth and 
spread of communism within our land. 
From the days of the First World War State 
authorities sought to bring the movement 
within the cover of legislation usually de- 
signed to reach other forms of political dan- 
ger such as anarchy, syndicalism, or even 
slave rebellion, Simultaneously in these 
three decades Congress has been moving step 
by step to close the net by successive enact- 
ments specifically aimed, though in cir- 
cuitous language, at the Communist Party. 
In 1918 congressional concern reached only 
aliens seeking the privileges of immigration 
and naturalization. In 1939 it covered per- 
sons holding public office. In 1940 it led to 
novel additions to the criminal law. In 1947 
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it included labor leaders. In 1950 it em- 
braced every member of the party, all who 
mailed its literature, and all who came under 
its dominance. 

Though each of these advances in mina- 
tory legislation evoked wide attention, there 
was little in the way of fresh domestic evi- 
dence to consider until the Canadian inves- 
tigation, the recent trials, and the reports 
of the President’s Loyalty Board created in 
1947. Up to then the alert American could 
reasonably contend that in the period since 
the 1920’s there had been lald before him 
few facts which were both new and ade- 
quately authenticated. That plea is no 
longer available to him. And if he is to be 
true to himself, he must now candidly and 
courageously check the drift of his argu- 
ments in the light of the disclosed dangers. 

For a generation we have been warned 
that the Communists are not a legitimate 
political party. The thrust of this charge 
has not beon directed at the Communists’ 
ultimate economic, political, or religious 
goals. In short, it is not a condemnation 
of radicalism as such. It has been an in- 
dictment of the immediate means they use 
to reach what they regard as utopia. Per- 
jury, espionage, sabotage, and violence stand 
at the head of the list. And those specifica- 
tions are rounded out by the catchall con- 
demnatory phrase “unconstitutional meth- 
ods." 


A frequent reply has been that this in- 
dictment confused fulmination and prophecy 
with fact and plan. Defenders of the party 
admitted that its manifestoes were filled 
with revolutionary rhetoric but asked where 
was the evidence that in any concrete in- 
stance the party’s members and supporters 
had been the first to cross the lines of con- 
duct permitted under law. Radical might 
be their belief but righteous was their be- 
havior. 

This defense has been, or so it seems to me, 
in at least two vital points adequately dis- 
proved, 


From many witnesses we have the most 
circumstantially buttressed testimony that 
the American Communist Party as an or- 
ganization has acted as the belt for the 
transmission from this country to the 
U. S. S. R. of documents held in trust for 
the United States. Without directly or by 
implication expressing any opinion upon the 
guilt of Alger Hiss or William Remington, 
or any individual whose case is still under 
judicial consideration, every fairminded per- 
son must concede that Chambers, Wad- 
leigh, Bentley, Fuchs, and Gold—to cite only 
the most prominent—have used the ap- 
paratus of the American Communist Party 
to “defraud the United States” by depriving 
it of its secrets, not to mention, in sonfe 
cases, the honest services of its employees, 
These have not been casual unrelated trans- 
actions. They have been part of a system 
which, though it certainly was not known 
to every member of the Communist Party, 
was more than a miscellaneous collection of 
isolated episodes of misguided zeal. 

In addition to the pattern of espionage, 
we find beyond cavil a pattern of planned 
perjury. Here it is of the highest impor- 
tance to make a sharp distinction. No one 
mindful of the history of political and rell- 
gious liberty would charge with perjury a 
sincere heretic on the mere basis of his 
heterodoxy. Honest conflict on fundamen- 
tal values must be tolerated unless we are 
to betray the heritage of western liberty. 
Even in those cases where we suspect that 
a revolutionary is not only misguided but 
insincere in his rejection of orthodoxy, we 
should hesitate to charge him with fraud, 
In matters of religious and political belief 
the best—some might say the only satis- 
factory—proof of insincerity must come from 
a man's own explicit admission. 

But in the case of the Communists the 
problem is not whether they sincerely be- 
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lieve their gospel. It is whether they re- 
epect their legal duty truthfully to answer 
relevant questions put to them by duly con- 
stituted authorities. Browder, Chambers, 
Bentley, and numerous witnesses in the long 
trial before Judge Medina have given abun- 
cant examples of the Communists’ tactic of 
telling what they knew were material false- 
hoods under oath to public officials author- 
ted to issue passports, address interroga- 
tions, or make other lawful Inquiries. Again, 
we need not say—and I for one do not sup- 
pose—that every member of the Communist 
Party agreed to follow a superior’s direction 
to commit perjury whenever it was in the 
party's interest. Yet the record shows that 
the use of perjury was a frequent and ap- 
proved tactic of party members and fol- 
lowed directly upon the express teachings 
of their literature. Thus the only infer- 
ence which seems to me reasonable is that 
the use of perjury is a means which the 
party has officially accepted. 
Ir 


Now I come to what is a much more de- 
batable problem. Does the Communist 
Party in America seek the overthrow of our 
Government by force and violence? The 
critical nature of this issue is obvious. If 
this is one of the means uted by the party, 
it is the most dangerous imaginable, It 
would present a peril far transcending a 
pattern of espionage and a pattern of per- 
jury. Moreover, this is the specific means 
which Congress has selected for emphasis 
in the statutes to which I previously re- 
ferred. And it is the charge which Judge 
Medina’s jury considered and found proven. 

There is evidence that the 60,000 Ameri- 
can Communists are an army indoctrinated 
with the belief that at an appropriate day 
they must seize the power of the state, 
habituated to conspiratorial (if lawful) 
practices of meeting secretly and disguising 
their thoughts in Aesopian language, dis- 
ciplined to respond to the orders of a foreign 
hostile government, and articulated into a 
world organization which has already been 
engaged in military battle with American 
forces. 

Let us not dispute the evidence. It is 
more important to decide whether such evi- 
dence is enough to satisfy the standards of 
liberty to which we have pledged “our lives, 
our fortunes, and our sacred honor.” Is 
articulation into a hostile power’s organism 
the equivalent of armament upon our own 
shores? Have the Communists in Amer- 
ica taken le premier pas qui coûte as surely 
as the would-be murderer has when he takes 
his gun from the shelf and enters his would- 
be victim's home? The greatest of living 
American jurists, Judge Learned Hand, has 
given an affirmative answer. Considering 
“the gravity of the ‘evil’ discounted by its 
improbability,” he has concluded that a 
democracy faithful to the canons of freedom 
has the legal right to convict the leaders of 
the Communist Party of advocating the 
overthrow of the Government of the United 
States by force and violence. 

Yet the answer does not satisfy all fair- 
minded critics. Some of them turn to the 
earlier opinions on free speech of Julge 
Hand himself, of Justice Holmes, of Justice 
Brandeis, and of the majority of the Su- 
preme Court in the Herndon case decided in 
the 1930's and the Schneiderman and 
Bridges cases decided in the 1940's. From 
those sources they derive the teaching that 
neither political speech nor political or- 
ganization is punishable as a crime unless 
the surrounding circumstances show that 
there is a strong probability that such speech 
or organization will cause violence within 
the United States before there is either 

—repentanee, or change of heart as a result 
of discussion, or alteration of the surround- 
ing circumstances, or resort to legal remedies 
Jess drastic than the criminal law. If this 
be the test, then these critics say it was not 
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met by the evidence of the conduct of the 
American Communist Party at least in the 
1940's. 

This fundamental disagreement is likely to 
find its echo in our highest tribunal. More- 
over, there are policy reasons why We should 
hesitate to outlaw the Communist Party for 
purely political crimes. 

Unlike the problems of perjury and espio- 
nage, the proklem of alleged incitement to 
political violence is one of the most difficult 
issues for courts, for juries, and for execu- 
tive authorities to handle dispassionately. 

Moreover, those who contend that the 
Communist Party of America ts a disciplined 
battalion, ready to use force, are apt to rely 
for proof on the asserted loyalty of the 
American Communists to the U. S. S. R. and 
its interests. Despite the force of the con- 
tention that our domestic Communists have 
a divided loyalty and have been up to now 
slavishly responsive to the nod of a govern- 
ment that shows us marked hostility, there 
is grave danger in deciding that an Amert- 
can is a criminal because he has a sym- 
pathetic attachment to a foreign power cur- 
rently unfriendly toward the United States 
and is in organizations aMliated with that 
power. To be sure, in time of war there is 
a risk that such a devotee may become our 
enemy. Yet the magnitude of the risk 
should be tested by our experience during 
the Second World War with those Nisel and 
first-generation Japanese-Americans who 
were in racial and political clube with strong 
Japanese ties, 
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It is not then solely for legal reasons that 
J leave aside the charge regarding incitement 
to violence and confine myself to the evi- 
dence of espionage and perjury. On that 
evidence alone can we escape the conclu- 
sion that those who control the Commu- 
nist Party and use it as their instrument 
have sought and still seek to achieve political 
ends by means that are unlawful under the 
ordinary criminal law of the land? If Robin 
Hood and Little John, having the laudable 
political platform of a more equitable divi- 
sion of the world's goods than society now 
provides, organize a group of men of like 
view and then proceed to rob Peter of his 
cloak in order to keep Paul warm, Robin 
Hood and Little John are indictable not 
mierely for common-law robbery but also (if 
Peter and Paul are in Federal territory) for 
conspiracy under a Federal statute enacted 
two generations ago. The purpose is lauda- 
ble but the means are criminal. By parity 
of reasoning, if those who control the Com- 
munist Party agree to commit perjury before 
Federal agencies and to deprive the Federal 
Government of its secrets or of faithful 
service of its employees, they are personally 
guilty under the Federal conspiracy statute 
of 1909. 

Of course, men who joined Robin Hood's 
band on the theory that it was a debating 
society or a club for the preservation of fish 
and game did not by such action become 
guilty of abetting robbery or joining a con- 
spiracy. By hypothesis they were innocent 
of their fellows’ plan to do wrong. And they 
could not properly be convicted of crime for 
their original action. However, if, after the 
courts had convicted a dozen of the top men 
in Robin Hood's company and the trials had 
exposed the unlawful means used by the 
band, one who knew of these facts continued 
to adhere to the organization by member- 
ship, or by financial support or other ma- 
terial assistance, it would be difficult to 
resist the inference that he had conspired in 
connection with any subsequent similar rob- 
beries perpetrated by the band. 

Would there be any difference in the 
status of those who chose to remain mem- 
bers in or give material assistance to the 
Communist Party after it became apparent 
to them that those in control of that party 
regularly furthered its p by criminal 
means? Logically I see no difference. But 
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before the doctrine Is applied the Govern- 
ment of the United States should set forth 
in clear terms a statement, buttressed by 
incontrovertible examples, of the grounds on 
which it has concluded that those directing 
the Communist Party have with regularity 
used means that are unlawful under Fedcral 
statutes. The Government should then 
state that anyone who thereafter remains a 
member of or gives material support to the 
party will be subject to prosccution as a 
coconspirator. 

Such an announcement (without im- 
munizing those who had already committed 
perjury or esplonage) would segregate those 
who had been duped in the past from others 
who gave continued conscious adherence. 
Even after this segregation, a discriminating 
prosecutor before initiating a presentment 
would no. doubt carefully inquire as to the 
moral culpability of any potential defend- 
ant. Some who knowingly give material 
support to wrongdoers are more properly 
regarded as victlins of folly or of economic 
circumstances than as abettors of crime. 

The program that I have suggested offers 
these advantages. 

It places the Communist Party within the 
context of the normal substantive criminal 
rules. This to a large extent forestalls any 
criticism that we are stretching our lew to 
condemn our political opponents. And it 
does much to quiet the debate which has 
accompanied the special legislation of the 
last decade. 

It assures the application to suspected 
Communists of the familiar procedure of 
the common law. This implies all the safe- 
guards of the Bill of Rights and the protec- 
tion inherent in open examination and cross- 
examination. 

In recognizing that communism in Amer- 
ica has been not a mere heresy but a crim- 
inal conspiracy and in proceeding accord- 
ingly, we return to our traditional American 
doctrine that heresy itself is Jawful. If 
there is no resort to unlawful means, an 
individual or group may entertain any rell- 
gious or political doctrine, no matter how 
radical. When we did not sharply distin- 
guish between the objectionable goals of the 
Communist Party and the criminal means, 
support appeared for the notion that the 
liberties of speech and organization are 
available only to those who themselves be- 
lieve so mightily in freedom that they would 
be prepared, were they in power, to accord 
freedom to their opponents. Here was a re- 
vival in modern dress of the indefensible 
proposal by John Locke to deny toleration 
to Catholics. And if the notion had been 
permanently incorporated in our political 
thought, 1t would have undermined the very 
bases of our Constitution. We shall be bet- 
ter off to return to the formula that belief 
is free, behavior alone is regulated. 

Another important advantage of the pro- 
posed program is that it strengthens the 
moral fiber both of innocent past associates 
of the Communist Party and of the rest 
ot us. The person who previously associated 
with the party and has remained innocent 
of individual participation in espionage and 
perjury is encouraged to break his danger- 
ous ties. He is told that he will be prose- 
cuted only if he adheres in the future. The 
rest of us are reminded of our spiritual 
obligation as well as our civic duty to join 
in the condemnation of what is incontro- 
vertibly wicked. To use erpionage and per- 
jury or any other criminal means in order 
to achieve even a praiseworthy end cannot 
be defended unless we are prepared to accept 
the most subversive of all theories that the 
end justifies the means. 

The most significant byproduct of the pro- 
posed program remains to be considered, 
For a decade we have been wrestling with 
what is loosely called the loyalty problem. 
We have set up special licensing systems to 
test the loyalty of Government employees, 
union leaders, university teachers, lawyers, 
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broadcasters, and other special classes. 
These systems seem to me to have confused 
our proper concern with four different mat- 
ters: the lawful conduct of the individual, 
his allegiance, his loyalty, and the safety of 
the state. 

To isolate the Communist Party as a crim- 
{nal conspiracy is the first step in straighten- 
ing out our thinking. Membership in or 
support of that party or any successor so 
long as it regularly uses unlawful means 
warrants penal sanctions no matter who the 
offender is or what may be his occupation. 
It is irrelevant that he is an alien or a 
citizen, a professor or a labor leader, a gov- 
ernment clerk or a motion-picture actor. It 
is the right and duty of the state to punish 
him, To hand his entire case over to an 
administrative agency or a private employer 
trivializes the offense, places in the wrong 
hands the problem of ascertaining guilt, and 
establishes inadequate sanctions. 

Our country has, and always has had, in 
time of peace as in time of war, the right 
to the allegiance of all our citizens and all 
who seek our protection. The freeman is a 
descendant of the Saxon ledig“ and from 
him takes the obligation of allegiance. Like 
him, he has the duties, first, of giving and 
of swearing obedience to the laws and, sec- 
ond, of rejecting the political authority of 
any foreign prince or potentate. A man is 
not false to his duty of allegiance and is 
not unattached to the principles of our Con- 
stitution because he has an abiding interest 
in the culture or ideals of a foreign land 
or in philosophical, religious, political, or 
economic views not shared by a majority 
of Americans. Indeed the peculiar strength 
of our national fabric has come from an 
‘unprecedented diversity of strands. 

Loyalty is a moral, not primarily a legal, 
relationship. It is a free-will offering to au- 
thority not because it is powerful, but be- 
cause it is worthy. This is not to deny that 
there are areas in which the state for its 
own safety should inquire with painstaking 
care into the loyalty and other moral quall- 
fications of persons placed In trust. In those 
particular posts either in or out of the Gov- 
ernment service where there are secrets 
which must be kept secure, it is the proper 
concern of the Government to see that only 
men of responsibility and reliability. are 
trusted. Where such offices are in question, 
the inquiry may justifiably extend into the 
uttermost corners of a candidate's career, be- 
liefs, and associations. For safety is the first 
law of every state. 

Yet positions which have this type of se- 
curity risk are also often positions which 
can best be filled by men of original creative 
power, Here we frequently deal with that 
type of man who tends to be unconventional 
in many aspects of life, not merely in his 
own specialized area, And if what we seek is 
the maximum gain to the state, we must be 
sure that we weigh from its point of view 
the advantage of attracting that man and 
his ilk against the risk that he and his kind 
will, by indiscretion or worse, betray the 
State. Balancing such interests is a task of 
utmost delicacy. The best performances in 
appraising employees have been rendered by 
those agencies, such as the Atomic Energy 
Commission, which have approached the 
problem of security as a specialized mana- 
gerial problem. The lesson is that persons 
familiar with the requirements and risks of 
a particular assignment are the best fitted 
to consider whether a given individual should 
be offered, or retained in, employment. 

Certainly there is no retraction of the 
promise of American life in the adoption of 
a sound managerial system for scrutinizing 
public and private employees engaged in 
security Jobs in sensitive areas. Here, as in 
the forthright condemnation of the Com- 
munist Party's use of criminal means, the 
American remains true to what he has al- 
Ways professed. Has not the believer in our 
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constitutional system always said that it was 
not only possible but desirable to deal with 
domestic dangers within the framework of 
the ordinary law? Has he not repeated that 
liberty historically and pragmatically has 
always placed its primary emphasis on pro- 
cedure? For is not the difference between 
despotism and freedom a difference in 
means—a distinction not between benevo- 
lence and malice but between arbitrariness 
and due process? 


Our Current Farm Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. BURKE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the 
Appendix of the RecorD a statement pre- 
pared by me regarding our current farm 
program. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. President, any farm program that is 
devised must meet the test of being good for 
the country as a whole and fair to the farm- 
ers. Judged by this standard, it is my 
opinion that neither the 75 percent to 90 
percent of parity flexible supports nor the 
firm 90 percent of parity supports program 
is fully adequate or satisfactory. 

Prices received by farmers dropped 20 per- 
cent since 1951. 

The net incomes of farmers dropped 13 
percent in the 2 years 1952 and 1953. Ac- 
cording to official United States Department 
of Agriculture estimates just released, net 
income of farmers in 1954 will be 17 percent 
lower than in 1951. 

The per capita income of nonfarm people 
in 1952 was $1,842. Farmers in that year, 
when farm prices averaged 100 percent of 
parity, recelved per capita incomes of slightly 
less than half of the national average for 
nonfarm people—only $905 per person, or 
49 percent of the average per person income 
of nonfarm people. The average income of 
farm people was only $882 per person in 1953, 
oniy 46 percent of the average of $1,898 per 
person received by nonfarm people in that 
year, when farm prices had dropped to 92 
percent of parity. 

This very pronounced disparity between 
the incomes of farm people and others will be 
widened even farther in 1954, with farm 
prices now running below 90 percent of par- 
ity and smaller marketings due to drought 
and acreage reductions. 

Obviously, farmers are not now receiving 
their fair share of the national income. 

Moreover, dropping farm prices and farm- 
ers’ incomes are seriously injuring our whole 
economy. Historical evidence proves that 
national depressions have always been led 
by farm depressions. 

Farm prices dropped below 100 percent 
parity at the end of 1952. For about 1 year 
the rest of the economy continued to prosper, 
One year ago only 1.8 percent of the Ameri- 
can labor force was unemployed. But about 
that time the fall-off in purchasing power 
of farmers began to show up in the rest of 
the economy. It is easy to understand what 
happened. Farmers quit buying farm ma- 
chinery and household appliances and con- 
veniences and other things that they could 
put off. Declining sales to farmers created 
cuts in the buying power of those industries 
dependent upon the farm market, which in 
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turn resulted in further cuts In overall pur- 
chasing power. Unemployment has tended 
to increase steadily since last fall, fluctuating 
as high as 6 percent, and now stands at over 
5 percent of the labor force. The Nation will 
lose an estimated $31 billion in lost produc- 
tion this year as a result of our failure to 
maintain full employment and full consump- 
tion. That’s about half as much as the 
entire Federal budget. It is about as much 
as the entire cost of our national-defense 
program this year. 


REDUCED PRICE SUPPORTS NOT THE ANSWER TO 
OVERPRODUCTION, ELIMINATION OF GOVERN- 
MENT CONTROLS, OR CONSUMER PRICES 


Lower price supports will not cure the so- 
called overproduction problem. Surpluses 
were not created by 90-percent supports in 
the first place. The tremendous needs of our 
Nation for food during the war did that, 
High wartime prices encouraged farmers to 
expand their productive ability, and good 
incomes made it possible for them to obtain 
the fertilizer, machinery, and improved prac- 
tices to do so. In addition, the Government 
appealed to farmers to produce more food 
needed to supply our fighting men and our 
allies, and farmers responded with their 
characteristic patriotism. While other in- 
dustries were granted enormous subsidies 
totaling some $45 billion in the form of tax 
write-offs, free or below-cost plants, etc., 
farmers were given nothing beyond the 
promise of 90 percent parity supports as 
protection against disastrous losses result- 
ing from their increased productivity. 

We have our present surplus problem be- 
cause our farm productivity was geared up 
beyond our present market demands to meet 
the needs of wartime, we have had several 
unusually good crop years in a row, and we 
have lost some of our wartime foreign mar- 
kets. Lower price supports will not reduce 
production. If anything, they will force 
farmerse to produce more intensively than 
ever in order to meet their high and rigid 
operating costs. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROLS 


Nor will reduced price supports avoid Gov- 
ernment controls on farmers. The admin- 
istration has already demonstrated that the 
reduced price supports going into effect 
next year won't cut production, by order- 
ing the most extreme Government restric- 
tions on farmers in history into effect next 
year along with their reduced supports. 


CONSUMER PRICES 


Nor will reduced price supports cut the 
price of finished products to consumers. 
While prices received by farmers dropped 
20 percent in the past 3 years, the cost of 
food to consumers has remained almost 
unchanged at close to the all-time record 
high. The House Committee on Agricul- 
ture, in its official report on Farm Prices 
and the Cost of Food, July 23, 1954, stated: 
“Thus far, almost none of the lower prices 
received by farmers since 1951 has bee 
passed on to consumers in the form of lower 
retail food prices.” Although we had the 
so-called rigid price supports in effect, the 
spread between farm income and consumer 
costs continued to widen—and was em- 
phasized by the consistency of gradualness. 

This further cut in farm prices and farm 
income will be a serious blow to family< 
sized farmers. It will be most dangerous in 
respect to those young farmers—many of 
them war veterans—who are just getting 
started, under a heavy burden of debts, high- 
priced land, livestock, and equipment, and 
high-operating costs. 

An individual farmer has only to compare 
the different support price levels to see what 
the administration's program will mean to 
his income. Ninety percent of parity for 
wheat is $2.23 per bushel; for corn it is $1.62 
per bushel; for manufacturing milk it is 
$3.74 per hundredweight. Those are the sup- 
port prices that are in effect, excepting for 
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milk, before Secretary Benson's reductions 
take effect next year. Milk supports were 
get at 90 percent of parity for last year, but 
Mr. Benson chose to support the price only 
at 84 percent of parity. He has cut milk sup- 
ports to 75 percent of parity for this year, 
but prices received by farmers have ranged 
between 72 percent and 74 percent of parity 
ever since. 

Next year the support price floor will drop 
to $2.05 per bushel for wheat and $1.48 per 
bushel for corn. The law requires that milk 
prices be supported at not less than 75 per- 
cent of parity, but Secretary Benson has jug- 
gled the parity computation for manufactur- 
ing milk so as to permit him to cut the actual 
support price by another 15 cents per hun- 
dredweight, to $2.99 per hundredweight. 

In 1956 additional sharp cuts in the price 
support floors for both wheat and corn are 
provided for by the acministration’s flexible 
supports law. The support floor in 1956 will 
drop to 75 percent of parity, and. in addition, 
parity itself will be cut by 5 percent. The 
resulting support price floors will therefore 
be $1.76 per bushel for wheat and $1.23 per 
bushel for corn. ¥ 

How can anyone maintain that such dras- 
tic reductions in farm prices and incomes, 
below present levels that are already so low 
as to be causing grave injury to the national 
economy, will be in the national interest I 
simply ask each of my farm readers to apply 
these reduced price fioors to his own situa- 
tion, consider the extent to which they will 
cut his own purchasing power, and then 
consider the effect upon overall employment 
and economic well-being of similar cuts 
epread generally throughout the Nation’s 
agriculture, 

The Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port, comprised of 7 Senators and 7 Repre- 
sentatives of both parties, voted almost 
unanimously in the last session that such 
a policy would be extremely dangerous to 
the national economy under present condi- 
tions. I agree wholeheartedly with the 
opinion of this distinguished committee. 
For that reason, and because I think such a 
cut in farm income would be manifestly 
unfair to the Nation's farmers, I voted 
against the substituting of the flexible pro- 
gram for 90 percent of parity supports. 

SUGGESTED PROCEDURE 

Instead of proceeding in the dangerous di- 
rection of lower farm Income, it is my opin- 
don that the shortcomings of the rigid 90 
percent of parity supports program should 
be carefully and fully explored and remedial 
Measures applied gradually. 


Erie Airport Gets Aid 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


EON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSS OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
comment on the sound judgment and 
foresizht shown by the 83d Congress in 
restoring to the supplemental appropria- 
tion bill 822 million for furthering the 
development of private airports in the 
United States. 

J am particularly interested because 
the Port Erie Airport which serves the 
area embracing the third largest city in 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania will 
be the recipient of over $200,000 of this 
fund to improve its facilities. 


passed by the legislature. 
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This appropriation will make possible 
the construction of additional runways 
sufficiently long and properly conditioned 
to accommodate four-motored planes, 
which to date have been unable to land 
at Port Erie. 

My good constituents of the 24th Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, and particularly 
those of Erie County, join with me in 
expressing appreciation and tribute to 
my colleagues for recognizing Port Erie 
as one of the vital air centers of the 
United States. 


The Essentials of Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT CROSSER 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, many 
times during my life as a legislator I 
have been asked what principles and 
procedure must be observed at all times 
in order to assure the existence and con- 
tinuance of truly democratic govern- 
ment. 

First of all, the meaning of the term 
“democracy” in itself is very significant. 
The word is derived from two Greek 
words demos“ meaning people,“ and 
the verb “kratein,” meaning to rule.” 
The combination of the two words into 
the English word “democracy” means 
“the rule of the people.” 

Our Federal Government functions 
entirely through the agency of elected 
representatives. Many of the State 
governments have, however, made it pos- 
sible for the will of the people to prevail 
regardless of the arbitrary decisions of 
the representatives of such State gov- 
ernments. In such States, the lawmak- 
ing power, when exercised by the duly 
elected representatives, is subject to con- 
trol by the direct vote of the people, and 
in many States the power of removal or 
recall is reserved to the people them- 
selves, so that in the true sense of the 
word, real democracy prevails in such 
States. The lawmaking branch of the 
Government, of course, is the policy- 
making branch. In Ohio, however, the 
action of the legislature in passing a law 
which is not in harmony with public 
sentiment, can be reversed. | 

The filing of a petition, with the sec- 
retary of state, signed by the legally re- 
quired number of voters, demanding a 
popular vote on such law assures a vote 
by the people themselves at the follow- 
ing general election on the question of 
approving or disapproving the measure 
If the ma- 
jority of the people vote against the 
measure submitted to the referendum 
vote then the action of the legislature 
becomes null and void. 

Early in the history of our country, 
party nominations were made by party 
conventions, and the conventions were 
often completely dominated by one or a 
few persons, with the result that the 
wishes of the people were generally given 
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very little consideration. The result 
was that between 40 or 50 years ago, 
the great majority of the States adopted 
the principle of the direct primary, on 
the theory that the people would then 
be able to express their wishes directly 
at the polls in regard to candidacies for 
office. 

While a primary system at its worst is 
far better than the old convention sys- 
tem where one or a few men could in- 
variably dictate the policies of the party, 
the primary system has, however, not 
been altogether free from some of the 
same objections which made the actions 
of the old-time conventions a travesty on 
democracy in the sense that was intend- 
ed by Jefferson, provided in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, when he stated 
par “the will of the people should be the 

w” 

Under almost all of the primary laws 
which are in effect in the different States, 
there is an invariable tendency toward 
the control of party affairs in the hands 
of one or a very few people at most 
who are officials of the party. Having 
such power in their hands, the chairman 
or heads of the party committees is in a 
pesition which enables him almost. al- 
ways to determine the governing poli- 
cies of party candidates as a condition 
for the candidates receiving the support 
of the chairman or head of the party. 
Almost invariably, therefore, a person 
elected to a-policy-determining office 
finds himself not free to support or op- 
pose a governmental policy if the head 
of the party committee requests a de- 
cision of a contrary nature from the per- 
son elected to the office which de- 
termines such public policies. 

The general result, therefore, of the 
prevailing primary election systems, par- 
ticularly in larger metropolitan areas. 
where the population is congested to a 
great degree is that the nominees of a 
party for public office feels practically 
forced to comply with the wishes of the 


head. or chairman, of their party com- 


mittees. Even a little careful thought 
and consideration on the part of a stu- 
dent of the science of government would 
make clear the fact that, without addi- 
tional safeguards, the system falls far 
short of carrying into effect the state- 
ment in the Declaration of Independence 
that the will of the people should be law. 

It must be crystal clear to any care- 
ful observer that public officials elected 
to office with the understanding that 
they are to support the views of the 
chairman or head of the party to which 
they belong could not be free to serve 
their own best ideas of right. 

I have discussed some of the essential 
principles and procedures of funda- 
mental democracy partly because of my 
hope that it will be helpful to those con- 
sidering entrance into public life, but 
who are without experience or great 
study, and particularly because it is de- 
sirable to understand the course of ac- 
tion I have personally pursued since be- 
ginning public life officially, almost 45 
years. ago. I realize, of course, that 
many persons I know were unable to un- 
derstand why I pursued a course in con- 
tests for nominations and elections that 
almost invariably met with hostile op- 
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position of a few persons holding the 
commanding positions in the party with 
which I have always been allied, namely, 
the Democratic Party. It surely must 
be evident to all who will give the sub- 
ject a moment's thought that I did not 
invite or enjoy opposition by persons of 
Political influence in my own party. 

My course of action in all cases was 
pursued because of my positive and un- 
shakable judgment that in order, at all 
times, to serve one’s best understanding 
of the right a person must, at all times, 
whether as a candidate or elected 
official, keep his mind absolutely free 
from any promise or commitment to any 
person or group of persons to do, or not 
to do, what is intended by such promise 
or commitment. 

The term “Right or truth” means that 
which is the expression or activity of the 
Supreme Power of the universe, whether 
that power be called the Infinite Mind, 
Infinite Spirit, Principle, God, or some 
other title designating the Supreme 
Power, and is all-knowing, all-powerful, 
benign, all-wise, and universally present 
action. A general abandonment of right 
thinking, that is, of the thinking which 
ultimately discovers the right, although 
it does not create it, would bring chaos 
throughout the world in a comparatively 
short time. If is what has destroyed 
civilization after civilization, and has 
caused dark ages to follow dark ages 
throughout the long history of the world. 
Surely it must be evident to anyone, 
therefore, that the failure to live accord- 
ing to our highest standard of right is 
the failure to try to obey the law of the 
Supreme Power of the universe. 

In the light of what I have said, there- 
fore, I would most earnestly state that 
I have held no personal hostility against 
anyone merely because I could not yield 
to that person’s request or urgence, to do 
what did not appeal to my sense of 
right. One of my oldtime and most val- 
ued friends almost 35 years ago said to 
me one day, “You are a d— fool for de- 
voting your life to the crowd. They do 
not appreciate you or your qualities.” 
My answer was, “It is too bad if they do 
not appreciate me, but, after all, my duty, 
as I see it, is to be right rather than to 
do what is necessary to purchase appre- 
ciation.” 

Often, of course, in regard to ques- 
tions of legislative policy it happens that 
between Members of the House who are 
very good friends indeed, there is a wide 
difference of opinion as to the proper 
course to be pursued by the Government. 
Fortunately, however, almost always, 
Members of the House who are at all 
acquainted with one another have not 
the least inclination to be hostile or im- 
patient with a fellow Member who holds 
a different view of the same subject. 
That is as it should be, and that is the 
way it should be also among members 
of the party in connection with candi- 
dacies and party politics. They should 
all realize that the important thing for 
anyone to do is try to understand and 
Support the right in every case to the 
best of his ability. Accordingly, his fel- 
low members of the same party should 
be pleased, rather than offended, because 
he may insist on doing what he believes 
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to be right, regardless of consequences. 
That is the way public opinion improves 
from time to time. When there is a 
general agreement among all those in a 
certain group that each must do the 
thing he believes to be right, regardless 
of how it may appear to others, then 
there will be a gradual improvement in 
the judgments of those who are honestly 
striving to ascertain the right and sup- 
port it. Such general conduct will then 
tend toward the development of a truer 
democracy and better civilization as it 
continues. 

As for myself, I repeat what I have 
already said on many occasions, that I 
think it necessary to avoid committing 
myself in advance to the support of what 
others may decide, even sincerely, to be 
good, because I may myself with equally 
earnest mind believe such a course to 
be wrong. But even when it is necessary 
to make such a decision, the persons with 
whom I am forced to disagree may be 
very sure that I have no ill will or hate 
towards them of any kind whatsoever. 
The earnest effort by the individual to 
determine what is right, otherwise 
known as the truth, and the continuous 
support of his best understanding of 
right, is the sublimest expression of 
life by any individual. Every member of 
society should earnestly endeavor to in- 
duce his fellowman to constantly seek to 
learn the truth about the right at every 
moment of his existence, and in that 
way the progress toward the ideal life 
will not only be rapid but will bring in- 
creased joy and bliss to the individual. 
The thought is beautifully expressed in 
the lines entitled The Sculptor Boy,” 
which in conclusion I now quote as fol- 
lows: 


Chisel in hand stood a sculptor-boy, 
With his marble block before him; 
And his face lit up with a smile of joy 
As an angel dream passed o’er him. 


He carved the dream on that shapeless stone 
With many a sharp incision, 

With Heaven's own light the sculptor shone— 
He had caught the angel-vision. 


Sculptors of life are we as we stand 
With our lives uncarved before us, 
Waiting the hour when at God's command, 
Our life-dream passes o'er us. 


If we carve it then on the yielding stone 
With many a sharp incision, 

Its heavenly beauty shall be our own— 
Our lives that angel-vision. 


The Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag: 
“Under God” This Nation Lives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, on June 
14, Flag Day, 1954, the President; signed 
into law House Joint Resolution 243, 
which added to the pledge of allegiance 
to the flag of the United States the com- 
pelling and meaningful words “under 
God.” 
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As the author and originator of this 
measure in the 83d Congress, Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to include in the Recorp 
at this time a short history and discus- 
sion of the pledge of allegiance and of 
the recent “under God” change which 
the Congress has wisely chosen to make 
upon it. 

-The following comments I made, in 
substance, on the floor of the House of 
Representatives on May 5 of this year. 
I believe, and it is a belief based upon 
a tremendous volume of correspondence 
which has been sent to me urging the 
adoption of the “under God” addition, 
that it may be of interest to the many 
members of my constituency to know the 
background of our pledge of allegiance 
to the flag. 

An early and one of our most devoted 
and articulate American patriots once 
said that what we obtain too cheap we 
esteem too lightly. May we, as present- 
day Americans, never forget our sacred 
traditions and the incomparable and 
religious nature of our heritage. 

“Under God" in the pledge of allegi- 
ance to the flag expresses, aptly and 
forcefully, a grateful nation’s attitude of 
dependence upon Almighty God. Cer- 
tainly the spirit of the change should 
inspire and permeate every loyal citizen, 
no matter how humble or great his 
origin. 

For under God this Nation lives. 

The original author of the pledge was 
Francis Bellamy, who was born at Mount 
Morris, N. Y., May 18, 1855, and died 
August 28, 1931. Bellamy was trained 
for the ministry and was ordained in 
1879 at the Baptist Church in Little Falls, 
N. Y., but at the time he wrote the pledge, 
he was an employee of the Youth’s Com- 
panion magazime, and the chairman of 
the executive committee for the national 
public school celebration which was be- 
ing held throughout the country in con- 
nection with the dedication of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition grounds 
in Chicago on October 21, 1892, the 400th 
anniversary of the discovery of America. 

In its original form, the pledge first 
appeared on the original program of the 
celebration, and has been recited from 
that day to this, with some changes, by 
school children all over America. 

Bellamy's original wording was 
changed slightly by the First and Sec- 
ond National Flag Conferences in 1923 
and 1924 and his work was Officially des- 
ignated as the Pledge of Allegiance to 
the Flag by Public Law 287, 79th Con- 
gress, approved December 28, 1945. 

The pledge, as it now appears in law, 
reads as follows: 

I pledge allegiance to the flag of the 
United States of America and to the Republic 
for which it stands, one Nation under God, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all, 


My reason for introducing this reso- 
lution may be briefly stated. The most 
fundamental fact of this moment of 
history is that the principles of demo- 
cratic government are being put to the 
test. The theory as to the nature of 
man which is the keystone in the arch 
of American Government is under at- 
tack by a system whose philosophy is 
exactly the opposite. This conflict may 
be waged with the material implements 
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of war, either hot or cold, but ulti- 
mately it will be won by the system of 
government which is founded upon true 
and Jasting principles, and whose people 
cling to those principles regardless of the 
sacrifices entailed. 

We are a religious people— 

Said Mr. Justice Douglas, of the United 
States Supreme Court, in a recent deci- 
sion— 
whose institutions presuppose a Supreme 
Being. 

This is true in a very fundamental 


sense. Our political institutions reflect- 


the traditional American conviction of 
the worthwhileness of the individual 
human being. That conviction, in turn, 
is based on our belief that the human 
person is important because he has been 
created in the image and likeness of 
God and that he has been endowed by 
God with certain inalienable rights 
which no civil authority may usurp. 
These principles of the worthwhileness 
of the individual human being are mean- 
ingless unless there exists a Supreme 
Being. That is why, in four separate 
places in our Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the fathers of our Nation referred 
to God, justifying, by the law of nature 
and nature’s God, the aspiration of the 
Thirteen Colonies to the status of an 
independent nation, invoking the Su- 
preme Judge of the world to determine 
the rectitude of their actions, and seek- 
ing the blessings of divine providence 
on their undertaking. 
Truly, therefore, 
founded under God. 


I think it proper that the phrase “un- 
der God” is added after the word “na- 
tion.” The religious influence in the 
origins of American Government was 
not directed to any particular attribute 
of our political institutions; rather, it 
permeated the whole tremendous effort 
of the fathers of our country to erect 
this monument to human freedom and 
liberty. It is the Nation itself which 
was born and lives under God. 

The manner in which Lincoln insert- 
ed this phrase in his Gettysburg ad- 
dress was not, I believe, mere coinci- 
dence. 

This Nation, at the moment he spoke, 
was in its darkest hour. The field on 
which he spoke had been the scene of a 
bloody battle to preserve the Union. 
This fact must have been uppermost in 
Lincoln’s mind. He could have invoked 
divine providence to uphold the Union 
of the States. These, however, were the 
words he used: 

That this Nation, under God, shall have a 
new birth of freedom. 


Clearly, he meant this phrase to ap- 
ply to the life of the Nation as a whole. 

Now, in our pledge of allegiance to the 
fiag, we salute the symbol of this Re- 
public, and I think it most proper that 
this pledge express everything for which 
this Republic stands. The pledge is a 
reaffirmation of our love of country, of 
our devotion to an institution that finds 
its origin and development in the moral 
law and commands our respect and al- 
legiance so long as it provides that “lib- 
erty and justice for all” in which free 


this Nation is 
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men can work out their own immortal 
destinies. 

Has it ever occurred to you that the 
former wording of the-pledge could serve 
any republic claiming to be indivisible 
and to insure liberty and justice for all? 
Remember, when you heard your own 


children recite the pledge of allegiance, 


that these same words could have come 
from little Muscovite children standing 
before the Red hammer-and-sickle flag 
of Soviet Russia. You know and I know 
that the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics would not, and could not, while 
supporting the philosophy of commu- 
nism, place in its patriotic ritual an ac- 
knowledgment that their nation existed 
under God. Indeed, the one fundamen- 
tal issue which is the unbridgeable gap 
between America and Communist Russia 
is belief in Almighty God. 

By the addition of the phrase “under 
God” to the pledge of allegiance the con- 
sciousness of the American people will 
be more alerted to the true meaning of 
our country and its form of government. 
In this full awareness we will, I believe, 
be strengthened for the conflict now fac- 
ing us and more determined to preserve 
our precious heritage. 

More importantly, the children of our 
land, in the regular recitation of the 
pledge in school, will be daily impressed 
with a true understanding of our way of 
life and its origins. As they grow and 
advance in this understanding, they will 
assume the responsibilities of self-gov- 
ernment equipped to carry on the tradi- 
tions that have been given to us. Fortify 
our youth in their allegiance to the flag 
by their dedication to one nation under 
God. 


Be Sure To Check Your Social Security 
Rights Unless You Are a Self-Employed 
Lawyer or Doctor or Practitioner in One 
of the Related Medical Arts Fields— 
You Are Probably Now Eligible for 
Coverage and Valuable Benefits— 
Monthly Rates Raised in Nearly All 
Cases and Substantially in Some Cate- 
gories as Act Is Again Improved To 
Keen Abreast of Changing Conditions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, I wonder 
how many of the Members who are over 
35 or so will remember the spectacular 
success of one of the early motion pic- 
tures which was one of the first great 
“tear jerkers” of the screen—a picture 
called Over the Hill to the Poorhouse. 
While it portrayed primarily the in- 
gratitude and loneliness which often 
were the lot of the aged when their pro- 
ductive years were over, it struck home 
and was so successful largely because 
millions of Americans in those days al- 
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ways had the melancholy feeling that 
for them, too, the county poorhouse 
might be the final stopping place on 
life’s road. 

I was recalling this lachrymose epic of 


the silent screen as we completed action“ 


here in the House of Representatives on 
the newest social-security bill. And I 
was struck by the phenomenal progress 
America has achieved not only since 
Over the Hill to the Poorhouse was first 
produced, but particularly in the 23 
years since one of the Hollywood firms 
still thought enough of the popularity 
of its theme to remake this old movie 
into a talking picture. It occurred to 
me that the 1931 remake of the movie 
is now probably too old even for tele- 
vision—because the concept behind it 
is today completely out of date in the 
America we know. Today's youngsters 
would probably need a commentary in 
the way of a translation to understand 
what the movie was all about—and what 
a poorhouse is or was. 

For that change I think we can 
thank—more than any other single piece 
of legislation—the Social Security Act 
first written into law in 1935 in the 
first administration of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. It was a historic and almost 
revolutionary change in American social 
thinking—that instead of humiliating 
charity in one's old age the average 
worker could look forward to a lifetime 
annuity which he and his employer had 
helped to pay for during his working 
career. 

We accept social security today as a 
normal, everyday kind of program. This 
bill which we have just passed to fur- 
ther expand coverage and to increase 
benefits has had almost unanimous sup- 
port here. The only reservations which 
have been expressed about it in the House 
have come from those of us who feel 
that even with these valuable changes 
in the statute it still does not quite go 
far enough. But there has been no vio- 
lent condemnation of the program this 
time, no attacks on it as socialism, no 
threats to repeal it in the next Congress. 
SOCIAL SECURITY HAD TEMPESTUOUS BEGINNING 


It was not always thus. When the act 
was passed originally 19 years ago, it 
was bitterly attacked and condemned as 
“un-American,” “Communist,” “radical,” 
“wild-eyed.” The Nation was told that 
under this law people would stop saving 
their money, would stop buying life in- 
surance, would refuse to make any effort 
to provide for their own security, would 
lose all self-respect, and would turn this 
country into a lot of loafers, bums, and 
panhandlers. 

Furthermore, the Republican Party in 
its 1936 presidential nominating conven- 
tion adopted as part of its platform for 
the candidacy of Alfred Landon, then 
Governor of Kansas, a plank pledging 
the Republican Party to repeal the 
social-security law in toto. During the 
latter months of the campaign billboards 
sprouted all over America condemning 
this law as a tax on wages and attempt- 
ing to whip up support for the Republi- 
can nomince by opposing social security. 

Does not that seem a very long time 
ago, Mr. Speaker? Almost as long ago 
as the existence of the conditions in the 
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United States which made a movie like 
Over the Hill to the Poorhouse so fa- 
miliar a theme to millions of sad-eyed 
moviegoers. Yet it was less than two 
decades ago. 

Even so, attacks on the social-secruity 
System continued for many years. Some 
of the same Members of Congress who 
took a leading role in this session in 
helping to pass this new bill were, as 
recently as the 80th Congress in 1947-48 
seeking to remove people from the social- 
security rolls rather than add more to 
those rolls. And each time President 
Truman or the Democrats in Congress 
acted to increase benefits and coverage, 
there was tremendous Republican oppo- 
sition. 

WE CAN'T ALWAYS AFFORD 19 YEARS OF DELAY 
IN SUPPORTING PROGRESS 

I feel now that insofar as social se- 
curity is concerned, the Republican 
Party has probably learned the errors 
of its earlier ways. I am sorry that it 
has taken 19 years for this lesson to be 
learned, It now appears, however, that 
it is also taking 19 years on the average 
for the average Republican Congressman 
to learn some of the other lessons of 
American progress brought about by 
Democratic Congresses of recent years, 
Such as the need for better defenses 
against recession and depression, the 
need for better unemployment compen- 
sation, the need for better housing for 
our people, the need for better schools, 
the need for a more unified free world 
in the fight against communism, the 
need for fairness to our civil servants, 
including postal workers and other Gov- 
ernment workers, the need for a strong, 
Prosperous coal industry. 

We waited 19 years for the Republi- 
can Party nationally and in the Con- 
gress to come around to social security. 
Must we wait 19 years for a similar 
awakening in each of these other im- 
Portant areas? American progress can- 
not wait 19 years while the Republican 
Members of Congress catch up. 

Iam proud, Mr. Speaker, that through- 
Out the last 25 years in crisis after crisis 
on the national scene the Democratic 
Party and particularly the Democrats 
in the Congress of the United States 
Were always ready to meet any crisis 
with constructive proposals and effective 
legislation. It is inconceivable to me 
that a Democratic Congress, had there 
been one these past 2 years, would have 
Sat idly by while millions of Americans 
lost their jobs, while plants shut down, 
Payrolls were cut, and the railroads, the 
mines, the factories and the foundries, 
and the farms of our country headed into 
what we now know is a widespread reces- 
Sion. A Democratic Congress, I feel sure, 
would have provided the kind of vigor- 
Ous spirit and intelligent approach which 
a new President, unskilled in political 
affairs, needed and could have found 
extremely helpful in restoring and main- 
taining prosperity. The President will 
need such Democratic legislative help 
and vitality in the coming session, too. 
MAJOR NEW CHANGES IN SOCIAL SECURITY LAW 


In making these comments, Mr. Speak- 
er, I do not want to give the impression 
that the work on the social security law 
in this session has not been successful. 
This has been one of the best jobs this 
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Congress has done. It was a bipartisan 
job with the improvements representing 
by and large most of the proposals made 
by Democrats on the Ways and Means 
Committee and concurred in by their 
Republican colleagues. In several im- 
portant instances, such as the proposal to 
provide social security benefits to 
permanently disabled workers instead of 
making them wait until age 65 to begin 
collecting their annuities, and another 
to increase the amount of the average 
worker's paycheck subject to social se- 
curity credit, the Democratic suggestions 
were not agreed to in full. These rep- 
resent areas of needed future action. 

This bill is so much better than the 
kind of social-security bill which was 
being favorably discussed by some lead- 
ing Republican members of the Ways and 
Means Committee a year ago that the 
difference is really startling. 

It is, however, a highly technical piece 
of legislation. Therefore, it would be 
virtually impossible to provide here in 
complete detail all of the provisions af- 
fecting each individual. Even if it were 
attempted, it would be something of a 
disservice to many workers or their de- 
pendents, because they might not then 
bother to check further into some of the 
technical provisions, thereby missing out 
on added benefits which might. be avail- 
able to them. I would certainly urge, 
Mr. Speaker, that each person now re- 
ceiving benefits, or about to retire in the 
near future, or who is newly covered by 
this bill, seek out specific information on 
the provisions which affect them. 

Particularly, Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing newly covered groups should inquire 
further: 

Farmers: They are brought under the 
act for the first time. Although farm 
operators have recently been paying so- 
cial-security taxes for their hired hands, 
they did not have the protection of the 
social-security system for themselves or 
their dependents. They are now cov- 
ered beginning January 1, but will not 
make their first self-employment tax 
payments until they file their 1955 in- 
come-tax returns, which would be due by 
April 15, 1956. 

Other self-employed such as archi- 
tects, engineers, public accountants, fu- 
neral directors. 

Ministers and Christian Science prac- 
titioners and members of religious orders 
employed by nonprofit organizations, 
other than employees of religious orders 
who have taken a vow of poverty. Those 
in this particular group are included as 
individuals on a voluntary basis as self- 
employed persons, but would be required 
to make the election within the next 2 
years as to whether or not they desire 
to be included. 

As far as coverage under the new law 
is concerned, it extends generally to 
everyone except self-employed lawyers, 
physicians, or practitioners in related 
medical arts fields such as dentists, os- 
teopaths, veterinarians, chiropractors, 
naturopaths, and optometrists, and ex- 
cept, also, to persons in the armed serv- 
ices—who can, however, later receive so- 
cial-security credit for this service—and 
to very casual part-time workers. Vir- 
tually everyone else is covered, 
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CHANGES IN BENEFITS, CREDITS 


For those already receiving social- 
security benefits, many changes and 
improvements are made. Benefits are 
raised a minimum of $5 and in some in- 
stances will run much higher. There is 
a provision for recomputation of credits 
to drop out of the worker’s earning 
record up to 5 years during which he 
had not been earning or had earned a 
less-than-average income. Thus, in ar- 
riving at such a worker’s monthly bene- 
fit, these low-income years would not act 
to bring down the average on which his 
benefit is based. Workers who were dis- 
abled before reaching age 65 and are now 
receiving a reduced annuity will also be 
entitled to a recomputation. And sur- 
viving dependents of a worker who died 
before September 1950, with at least 6 
quarters of payroll credit will also, in 
many cases, profit by the changes in the 
new law. 

Other important changes to help those 
now on social-security benefits include 
provisions to do the following: 

Allow the retired worker under age 72 
to earn up to $1,200 a year without loss 
of monthly benefits, and to collect his 
monthly check in any event for any 
month in which he does not earn more 
than $80. $ 

Allow the worker of 62—instead of 
the previous minimum of 75—to collect a 
monthly social-security check without 
regard to how much money he may still 
be earning. 

For persons on the retirement rolls at 
this time, here are some examples of the 
new rates which will be paid: 

If present primary New primary benefit 


benefit is: will be: 
$25 to $59 $5 higher 
$60.80 $66.30 
$66.60 $73.90 
$72 $81.10 
$77.10 $88.50 
$81 $93.10 
$85 $98.50 


Dependents are given proportionate 
increases subject to a maximum family 
benefit of $200. 


CHANGES IN FUTURE BENEFITS 


For persons who have not yet retired 
under the social-security system, bene- 
fits will be larger in the future, up to a 
maximum of $108.50 in the primary bene- 
fit for the insured worker, under a new 
system of payroll credits and payroll 
taxes. i 

Instead of crediting only the first 
$3,600 of a worker's wage or salary to- 
ward social security—the amount on 
which both the employer and the em- 
ployee make tax contributions—the max- 
imum is now raised to $4,200. The higher 
tax collections will, in turn, make pos- 
sible higher benefits. 

In order to build up the higher bene- 
fits resulting from this increase in pay- 
roll credits, the worker would have to be 
covered at the higher income figure for 
about a year and a half or more, assum- 
ing he earns at least $4,200 a year in 
that period. 

The combination of higher payroll 
taxes resulting in higher benefits in the 
future, plus the provision for allowing 
a dropout of low-income years from the 
computation of average monthly wages 
on which benefits are based, will mean 
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substantial increases for many workers 
when they do retire, or for their surviv- 
ing dependents in case of death. 

The provision on permanently disabled 
workers, which does not go as far as I 
would like, nevertheless does give a break 
to these unfortunate individuals by 
freezing their payroll credits and their 
rights under social security until they 
are 65. ‘Their ultimate benefits will 
therefore be based on the money they 
earned during their working careers, and 
will not be reduced as they have been in 
the past by averaging the earning cred- 
its over entire period of coverage prior 
to age 65. 

DON'T NEGLECT YOUR RIGHTS UNDER SOCIAL 

SECURITY 

As.a final word, Mr. Speaker, I would 
again like to urge all retired persons or 
the surviving dependents of deceased 
workers to check their own status under 
the amended law to be sure they are 
accorded the full benefits to which they 
are entitled. The higher benefits for 
those now on the rolls are to become 
effective in October. If the higher checks 
are not sent out in October, I am as- 
sured they will be sent later retroactively 
to October. 

Ministers, who must declare their in- 
tention of coming under the system in- 
dividually on a voluntary basis within 2 
years, should inquire into all of the de- 
tails. I think most of them will elect 
to accept coverage. Widows of workers 
who died prior to September 1950 must 
make application for any additional 
benefits to which they are now entitled, 
and they should look into this matter 


ptly. 

State and local government employ- 
ees, including schoolteachers, having 
their own retirement systems have the 
opportunity to come into the system on 
a group basis, if they so desire. These 


groups must vote by referendum on 


whether they desire to be included. I 
am sure their organizations will prompt- 
ly interest themselves in this matter and 
see to it that all the facts pro and con 
are made available to the individuals 
affected. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a source of great 
satisfaction and deep pride to me as a 
Member of Congress to have had a hand 
in the enactment of legislation such as 
this social-security bill. I wish this 
present Congress had brought forth 
more accomplishments of this nature. 
I hope the forthcoming Congress meet- 
ing here next January will be more 
closely oriented to the needs of the peo- 
ple of our country than this Congress 
has been, and will have much more than 
one bill such as this to rank among its 
major achievements for the average 
person. 


Erie Peninsula Saved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity on behalf 
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of my constituents in northwestern 
Pennsylvania, particularly in the city of 
Erie and Erie County, to express my decp 
appreciation to the Committee on Public 
Works of the House of Representatives— 
to the subcommittee headed by the Hon- 
orable Homer ANGELL, of Oregon, as well 
as to the full committee under the chair- 
manship of the Honorable GEORGE DON- 
DERO, of Michigan—for reporting unani- 
mously the bill authorizing aid to the 
Erie Peninsula. This was a major re- 
quest for authorization from the Con- 
gress in order that the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania might participate in a 
matching program. 

My confidence in the integrity of the 
Committee on Public Works was highly 
justified by the manner in which its 
members weighed this vital project 
whereby $2,006,000 was authorized as 
the Federal share for the preservation of 
Presque Isle Peninsula. 

I would like also to commend Governor 
Fine and the Pennsylvania Legislature 
for their foresight and assistance in ap- 
propriating the Commonwealth's share 
for this project. And, too, I would like 
to pay special tribute to the citizens of 
Erie, headed by John Dwyer, chairman 
of the Save Our Peninsula Committee, 
which did yeoman service both in Har- 
risburg and Washington. 


The Northwestern Miller Agrees With 
Harold C. Hagen’s Views on Post Office 
Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 
Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. Speak- 


er, I have been on the Post Office Com- 
mittee of the House for the past 12 years 


and I have always believed and said that 


the postal department should not be 
run as a business institution, based on 
profits, but as a service to every man, 
woman, and child in America. I often 
have pointed out that the Post Office 
sells duck stamps, runs the postal savings 
department, serves the millions of farm- 
ers and other citizens of America at a 
loss, and otherwise always has offered 
numerous privileges and services to all 
the people. 

It gratifies me to find that the North- 
western Miller, of 2501 Wayzata Boule- 
vard, Minneapolis, Minn., in its latest 
edition, has a thoughtful and able edi- 
torial along the very lines of the work 
I have done on the Post Office Commit- 
tee for the past dozen years. 

The editorial so ably discusses this 
subject, so important to every man, 
woman, and child in America, that I re- 
produce it here so that my colleagues in 
Congress and the public generally may 
see a fine exposition of the very points 
I have been making over the years. 

This is the editorial: 

VAGRANT Postar PHILOSOPHIES 

Failure of Congress and the administration 
to get togethcr on a pay raise for Federal 
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employees, chiefly in the postal service, is 
backgrounded by two basic errors in political 
judgment and philosophy which have per- 
sistently beclouded the problem of how to 
deal with the so-called postal deficits. The 
greater of these errors is a convenient but 
unwarranted assumption that the post office 
is a business which must pay its own way. 
The other is the equally convenient but 
entirely specious assumption that whenever 
costs go up in the Post Office Department 
the sole budgetary recourse is an increase in 
postal charges. The second of these errors 
gave birth to the odious expediency of tack- 
ing a postal rate increase onto the Federal 
pay bill, a devious device which even Con- 
gress could not stomach. 

Price of product, in industry, is not deter- 
mined by cost of production alone. Oper- 
ating efficiencies and economies usually are 
the most critical factors, and in the field of 


competitive private business mo enterprise 


survives when its price is required to reflect 
every caprice of labor and materials cost. 
This truism, of course, applies to the post 
office if it is to be considered as a business 
which must pay Its way in the world. Only 
if the post office is not a business but is a 
public service can automatie reflection of 
pay increases in rates charged for the service 
be tolerated. 

There are many people who do not believe 
the post office should be a self-supporting 
business. The historical record shows that in 
fact lt never has been and never was in- 
tended to be. During the last 100 years 
there have been 13 years when post office 
revenues exceeded expenses, and 87 when 
they did not, Had the post office paid taxes, 
as private business does, this Department of 
Government always would have been in the 
red. The cost of Government buildings used 
by the post office totals some $705 million. 
No part of this capital expense, or interest 
upon it, or depreciation, is included in postal 
cost. Clearly, if the so-called current defi- 
cits were to include these items, and they 
were to be reflected automatically in postal 
Yates, postage charges would be far greater 
than is now proposed and probably beyond 
the public's ability or willingness to pay. 

Can there be any other reasonable con- 
clusion to the matter than that the Post 
Omce already is to a large degree a public 
service? Government-owned buildings are 
a subsidy—and so is any operating deficit. 
This is the situation and the original in- 
tention, and it simply is error—to use the 
mildest name for it—to assume that the 
Post Office has any inherent or traditional 
obligation to make both ends meet. Raising 
postal rates, therefore, in such a manner as 
Congress recently rejected, is merely a form 
of taxation shifted arbitrarily from the whole 
public to a selected area of business and in- 
dustry. 

As so often has been said on this pare, 
publishers have no stubborn aversion to in- 
creases In postal rates. Neither do they 
resist appropriate changes in the original 
Post Office philosophy. All they ask is that 
Such changes should be made on their merits 
and not under cover of a budget blitz de- 
signed to remedy department deficits which 
are as likely to be due to inefficiencies of op- 
eration as to inadequate rates. They de- 
mand, too, honest recognition of the fact 
that the Post Office is neither wholly * 
business that must be self-sustaining at 
whatever level of fancy or inefficiency it 
chooses nor wholly a public service phat 
must be subsidized, as are nearly all other 
departments of government, but in practice 
has become a combination of both business 
and service. The basic question before the 
bar of public interest, therefere, is what is 
the right proportion. Unhappily, to the in- 
tence irritation of publishers, the political 
mind does not adjust itself to such a reason- 
able procedure as clearly determining this 
proportion, but appears deliberately W 
avoid it, 


Free Speech 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK ` 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the 
acme of liberty bequeathed to citizens of 
this country by the Constitution is found 
in the Bill of Rights or the first amend- 
ment to the Constitution. When the 
Constitution was first set up at Phil- 
adelphia, none of the first 10 amend- 
ments were contained in it; and the very 
first one written was the amendment 
guaranteeing free speech, a free press, 
and free religion. That must have been 
uppermost in the mind of Jefferson when 
he presented the Bill of Rights. 

The greatest weapon a Member of Con- 
gress or anyone else can have is the 
right of freespeech. Any attempt, there- 
fore, to curtail, modify, or abridge this 
guaranteed personal right of liberty 
should be stopped where it begins. 
While serving in this Congress I always 
have and will continue to guard this 
right. 

The Genocide Convention directly at- 
tacks this privilege, and that is the rea- 
son why I have fought this convention 
with all the power I possess, In this 
country we are accountable for what we 
say if it is not within the authority 
granted in the Constitution, but we are 
accountable here in this country under 
the Constitution and the laws of the 
various States. In this Genocide Con- 
vention, that right is taken away com- 
pletely and under it we are subject to 
prosecution for our speech. Under the 
terms of this convention we can be tried 
in any country fixed by the judicial 
tribunal of the United Nations. How 
would anyone feel who was to be taken 
out of this country, shipped across the 
ocean and tried in Russia? ‘You can 
imagine what kind of trial you would get. 
Yet there are many dupes in this coun- 
try who, in the name of world peace, are 
willing to have this limitation placed on 
the provisions of the Constitution. What 
is peace without liberty? I am surprised 
that so many ministers are willing to 
Surrender this, the greatest right con- 
ferred on us by the Constitution. Any 
contrivance engineered by ingenious 
men and women to subvert this provi- 
sion of our Constitution should demand 
Serious examination before we embrace 
it. I am as strong for world peace as 
anyone in this country, but in order to 
have peace and quiet I am not willing to 
give up my liberty. That I will fight for 
regardless of those who are willing to 
meekly surrender their own liberty. 

I do not know why American-born 
citizens—those whose ancestors went 
through all our wars for liberty—can be 
Persuaded at this late date to give up 
any of the freedom won on the battle- 
fields in our history, What would the 
old patriots who fought in the Revolu- 
tion, and who framed the Constitution 
think of their offspring who in 1954 are 
So eager for peace that they are willing 
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to surrender their liberties? I hope I 
shall never see the day when the people 
of this country cower before some foreign 
potentate or some world government; 
when they are afraid to address or peti- 
tion a government, and do their thinking 
through fear and not through reason. 
Those who live in dungeons, shackled 
with chains, are more free than men 
who do not dare to speak. We must be 
growing soft. Edmund Burke in the 
House of Commons said, “It is easier to 
make freemen slaves than slaves free- 
men.” As long as we are comfortable 
and do not have to face war, are we to 
quietly surrender to the enslavement of 
our minds, which is worse than the en- 
slavement of our persons? I think not; 
and as soon as the people of this country 
realize what is about to be done to them 
by a sinister organization like a world 
government, hatched up and planned by 
the United Nations, they will rise up in 
their might and drive these money 
changers out of the temple. Do these 
plotters believe the American people will 
be willing to play Little Red Riding Hood 
and let the wolves devour our Constitu- 
tion and place liberty-loving people in a 
straitjacket? 

F I will answer them now, We will not 

o it. 


Our Privilege and Duty To Vote Election 
Day, November 2, 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr, MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
in this wonderful country of ours citizen- 
ship is a serious responsibility. If a 
government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, and for the people is to be main- 
tained, our citizens must be alert about 
taking part in elections. 

The results of the primaries through- 
out the entire Nation show an alarm- 
ing negligence on the part of hundreds 
of thousands of American citizens in 
their failure to go to the polls and vote. 
In neglecting to vote they fail to take 
advantage of a great privilege—the privi- 
lege of helping to select the type of rep- 
resentatives who they feel would best 
protect their interests and benefit the 
country as a whole. 

The importance of the November 2 
election cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized. Every citizen who has reached 
the age of 21 should vote. 

I appeal to the people of Iowa to come 
out and vote for Governor and other 
State officials, United States Senator and 
United States Representatives in Con- 
gress, State senators, members of the 
State legislature, and county officers, so 
that our State, district, and counties will 
have the right type of representation in 
public office. 

No American citizen should neglect the 
privilege and let others do the voting. 
The character of our Government is 
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largely what the voters make it. Every 
voter is part of the Government, and we 
should protect and cherish our right to 
participate in its elections. 

A policy of indifference can no more 
win the peace than it could have won 
the war. Ask any returned serviceman 
the value of each person contributing his 
share and doing his own part in an out- 
lined program of action. The parents, 
wives, and sweethearts of veterans will 
remember that our servicemen fought for 
the freedoms we enjoy, and I hope that 
they will impress upon their friends and 
neighbors that the perpetuation of our 
Republic depends upon a wide-awake and 
vigilant electorate. - 

Every American citizen should take 
advantage of the opportunity to exercise 
our franchise. If we do this, we will 
express our will by voting for the candi- 
dates who we think will represent us 
best. 

Let everyone vote, and get your friends 
and neighbors to vote. If each com- 
munity leader secured two extra votes, 
this effort could change the entire elec- 
tion record. 

It is our patriotic duty to vote at the 
general election, November 2, 1954. 


The Voting Record of Your United States 
Representative in Congress, Harold C. 
Hagen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, for six successive campaigns I 
have circularized my district and every 
voter there should know that Iam not a 
Johnny-come-lately on parity. I have 
been for full parity for all storable farm 
products in my 12 years of the official 
life. 

In the 12 years I have been Congress 
there have been more than 300 laws 
passed benefiting the veterans, their 
widows and dependents, and creating 
opportunities for the millions of young 
men who were in our Armed Forces in 
the form of education, farm training, 
and the learning of trades. I have voted ` 
in every case for those who made the 
sacrifice of giving up from 1 to 7 years 
of their life to protecting this Nation. 

In the past 9 years Congress has voted 
these billions to foreign nations, mostly 
in cash or in materials of war. With the 
exception of aid to arm Turkey and 
Greece, I have voted against all of these 
give-away programs. I was overseas 
twice—1945 and 1953—and learned that 
potentates and dictators and politicians 
were using American taxpayers’ mon¢y 
to further their own selfish desires and 
that many Americans ‘were riding the 
gravy-train over there and billions of 
these dollars have been wasted. 


I believe that charity begins at home. 
I believe we should take some of these 
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billions and build better farm-to-market 
roads, hospitals, and above all, schools 
because our entire educational structure 
in America is in jeopardy for lack of 
facilities to educate our children and our 
children’s children. I also believe we 
should take some of this money we have 
been giving away and give our old people 
higher pensions and assistance and take 
care of our own problems first. 

The farm surplus problem has been 
greatly added to by imports of foreign 
farm products. Tens of millions of dol- 
lars worth of cheaply produced grain, 
dairy products, oils, cheese, wool, and 
other farm commodities that compete 
with American-produced conimodities 
are coming into the Nation under the 
so-called Reciprocal Trade Treaty law. 
In my 12 years as Congressman I have 
always voted against extension of this 
law because I realize that some nations 
produce farm products and pay wages as 
low as 30 cents to 50 cents per day for 
farm labor. The American standard of 
living and wages cannot stand that kind 
of cheap competition. à 

Briefly, my record on some of the 
important issues before the Congress in 
recent years follows. 

We are in a transition from a wartime 
to a peacetime economy. Because of 
this some segments of our economy are 
being badly hurt. To ease those harm- 
ful effects, here is how I have voted: 

For increased social-security benefits 
and to improve the present program. 

For placing all aged under social secu- 
rity so that present inadequate old-age 
pension system can be given a better 
substitute program for our old people. 

For increased unemployment compen- 
sation benefits and to extend the benefits 
to 1 year. 

For 90 to 100 percent parity for dairy, 
wheat, and other farm products—see 
paragraph 1. 

For increased school, hospital, and 
necessary public works—aids to create 
more employment. 

For increased road aids with special 
emphasis on farm-to-market roads to 
create more employment and give farm- 
ers better highways. 

For increased REA electric and tele- 
phone loans to help northern Minnesota 
rural areas and to create more employ- 
ment. 

For increased retirement benefits and 
increased tax exemptions for persons re- 
ceiving retirement benefits. 

For increased pensions and benefits 
for disabled veterans and their depend- 
ents—see paragraph 2. 

For increased and easier loans and 
credits to homeowners, small business, 
farmers, and veterans. 

For tax reduction to incomes below 
$5,000, and for greater medical deduc- 
tions and deductions for students while 
attending college. 

To help balance the budget and lower 
taxes, here is how I have voted: 

Against dishing out $60 billion all over 
the world—see paragraphs 3 and 4. 

Against unnecessary and wasteful 
military spending which weakens our 
defense rather than strengthens it. 
Supported building up of our Air Force. 

Against increasing our national debt 
and passing on our bills to our children. 
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Against imports of foreign goods that 
create unemployment and loss of income 
to American farmers, workers, and busi- 
ness—see paragraph 5. 

Against foreign entanglements which 
are sapping our blood and money, mak- 
ing enemies all over the world. If the 
United States had not played Santa 
Claus and dished out over $100 billion— 
no country in the world could afford a 
war or fight a war. If Communist Rus- 
sia had not been given many billion dol- 
lars even Russia could not afford to start 
any wars. 


Contemporary Africa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, during the week of August 
9 to 13 the School of Advanced Inter- 
national Studies of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, true to its tradition of courage 
and vision, held a conference on con- 
temporary Africa at the Sheraton Park 
Hotel here in Washington. 

You will perhaps recall that this schoo] 
exists largely because of the wisdom and 
determination of one of our colleagues 
who is now the Governor of Massachu- 
setts, the Honorable Christian A. Herter. 

Among the challenging subjects con- 
sidered at the conference were: 

First. The Position of Africa in World 
Affairs. 

(a) Africa and the West. Speaker: 
Sir Philip Euen Mitchell, former Gov- 
ernor of Kenya. 

(b) The African Cultural Background 
in the Modern Scene. Speaker: Melville 
J. Herskovits, Northwestern University. 

(c) Africa's Strategic Significance. 
Speaker: Adm. Richard L. Conolly, 
president, Long Island University. 

(d) The European Heritage: Ap- 
proaches to African Development. 
Speaker: Paul Henry, secretary general 
of the Commission for Technical Coop- 
eration in Africa. 

(e) The Impact of Western Education 
on the African's Way of Life. Speaker: 
Lorenzo D. Turner, Roosevelt College. 

(f) Fears and Pressures in the Union 
of South Africa. Speaker: Cornelius W. 
De Kiewiet. 

(g) Recent Developments in African 
Dependencies. Speaker: Kofi A. Busia. 

(h) The Impact of the United Nations 
on Africa. Speaker: Vernon McKay, 
one of my advisers at the Eighth Assem- 
bly of the United Nations and a lecturer 
at the School of Advanced International 
Studies. 

Other exceedingly important and in- 
teresting topics were presented and in- 
formally discussed. 

On the last evening the program was 
changed, due to the illness of the main 
speaker. Three exceedingly interesting 
speeches were given, one of them by 
Prof. Kofi A. Busia, of the University 
College of the Gold Coast. It was Africa 
speaking to the West—speaking most of 
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all to us here in the United States. Sim- 
ple and from the heart, it made a deep 
impression upon all who heard it. 

Mr. .Speaker, under the unanimous 
consent granted me, I present this ad- 
dress to the Members of this House with 
the earnest hope that it will stimulate 
their desire to come closer to the peopie 
of this great continent of Africa, whose 
brothers we are: 

Tie UNtrep STATES AND APTICA 


(By Prof. Kofi A. Busia, delivered at the final 
session of the Conference on Contemporary 
Africa, August 13, 1954, sponsored by the 
School of Advanced International Studies 
of the Johns Hopkins University) 

I would first of all like to take this oppor- 
tunity to express on behalf of those of us 
who have been guests at this conference our 
thanks to the School of Advanced Inter- 
national Studies for organizing it. 4 

Iam specially grateful, too, that the main 
theme of the conference has been Contempo- 
rary Africa. The increasing interest which 
the United States is taking in our continent 
fills us with hope for the future. 

As Mr. Nitze has sald, the papers and dis- 
cussions we have had during the last few 
days have revealed how extremely complex 
are the problems which face us in Africa 
today. Even the most optimistic may well 
ask if we have any reasonable cause for hope. 

I think we have cause for hope. My con- 
fidence is based on the belief that the poten- 
tlality of Africa, what will ultimately shape 
her future, does not lie in her material re- 
sources, but in the unpredictable mystery of 
her human resources. This unpredictable, 
but determining factor of man himself is 
often ignored in our analysis. 

In my view, there are two challenges that 
face mankind in the 20th century. There 
is the challenge presented by the atom bomb, 
the latest symbol of man’s ever-widening 
conquest or nature, which nevertheless 
threatens mankind with annihilation, 

There have been two strands in man’s 
quest for knowledge and truth: the first 
which was predominant in the heyday of 
Greece, and for a long time after, was the 
quest for the understanding of man himself: 
his nature, his society, his goals, and the 
meaning of his earthly existence. 

The second strand is the one with which 
Europe and America have been largely pre- 
occupied for the last 200 years or so: the 
search for the understanding and conquest 
of nature. 

The second challenge of the 20th century 
derives from the quest for the understanding 
of man himself. That challenge does not 
offer the possibility of annihilation but of 
survival. This discovery made from the 
long and arduous quest along tortuous paths 
of learning for the understanding of the na- 
ture of man and society does not appear to 
be startling or revolutionary. It is merely 
the apparently commonplace discovery that 
mankind is one species, and that we all 
share a common humanity, or, as John Mase- 
field would put it, we are “brothers akin, * * * 
8 awhile In the rooms of a beautiful 

n.“ 

Commonplace as this may seem, it does 
really present the nobler challenge of our 
time. We are apt to divide men into primi- 
tive and civilized, superior and inferior, and 
so find justification for injustice, or selfish 
greed, or the exercise of power, or benevolent 
paternalism. But the stark fact is that the 
earth is inhabited by man. There is no 
primitive man or civilized man. Some men 
live in primitive conditions and others in 
civilized conditions, but there is only one 
species of man on the earth. 

I think this both important and relevant 
to the problems we have been discussing this 
week. The conditions of life in Africa are 
harsh and primitive, but the inhabitants of 
Africa have the intelligence, the spirit, and 
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the capabilities of contemporary man. 
Therein lies our ground for optimism. 

Why must America take an interest in 
Africa? Various good reasons have been 
given—for self-preservation, in the interest 
of peace, to secure strategic bases, for the 
interchange of goods and services, to secure 
Africa against communism, to help raise the 
standards of living of the African. Laudable 
as these reasons are, they stem from either a 
negative or materialistic approach to the 
problem, 

I think international questions might be 
approached by focusing much greater atten- 
tion on man himself than on the conditions 
of his lite. 

I would plead with you in America and 
Europe to help us in Africa first of all by ex- 
pressing your faith in us as belonging, like 
yourselves, to the “old proud pageant of 
man.” 

Show by your actions toward us, whether 
in the New World or the Old, that you accept 
and believe in the fact that we all share a 
common humanity. That this can be done, 
and glimpses of what it could achieve, have 
been shown at this conference. 

We in Africa can and will respond to the 
outstreached hand, our hearts can beat in 
tune to the warmth of friendship, our hands 
can turn to new skills, our minds are open 
to new ideas. 

This human approach does indeed involve 
practical tasks; but they will be rightly di- 
rected toward the achievement of a true and 
positive goal. 

I believe that the positive goal we must 
aim at is the creation of a world commu- 
nity of freemen, bound by ties of friendship 
and mutual respect, united by fundamental 
agreement in the democratic way of life, and 
by faith in the equality and dignity of man, 
freely cooperating for the enrichment of hu- 
man life by the unhindered Interchange of 
our diverse gifts. 

To aid in this common purpose we in Africa 
offer our richest potential—the unpredictable 
mystery of our manhood and womanhood. 


“Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear, 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 


We ask you to help us through the com- 
munication of ideas of skills, and the inter- 
change of goods and services, on the basis 
of our common humanity, to develop our 
human potential; we shall then together 
solve not only the problems of Africa, but 
also through the links of friendship, indeed 
of brotherhood, that we shall thus forge, we 
may discover a new way of creating a world 
society in which homo sapiens may live a 
richer, fuller life, free from war, and from 
the haunting fear of annihilation. 

We in Africa contemplate the future with 
hope, because we believe mankind will rise 
to the challenge of our time, by recognizing 
our common humanity and by shouldering 
the responsibilities that that recognition en- 
tails. We are happy to have evidence that 
America, this great Nation that has won for 
herself the leadership of the world; intends 
to play a leading role in this the heroic ad- 
venture of building a world community of 
freemen freely associated for the realization 
of man’s highest aspirations. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Approved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
Teiterate my firm belief that the passage 
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of the St. Lawrence seaway legislation 
by the 83d Congress was an excellent step 
toward advancement of international 
trade and improved business for all the 
Great Lakes ports in this country. 

I am particularly interested in the 
great port of Erie, and I feel that when 
the St. Lawrence seaway is completed 
that many of the foreign ships will have 
Erie as their destination, and others will 
follow their lead, because of the great 
potential of the Erie Harbor and its vast 
mooring possibilities whereby many ships 
can have secure anchorage without 
facing bad seas, 

I look forward to the railroads being 
the beneficiaries of shipments into Erie, 
and I predict that their tonnage will in- 
crease manyfold after the seaway is 
opened and the ships begin making Erie 
Harbor their port. 

I sincerely hope that many Members 
of Congress will avail themselves of the 
opportunity to inspect the Erie Harbor 
and learn for themselves the great poten- 
tial that lies ahead for our part of the 
country through legislation that made 
the St. Lawrence seaway possible. 


The Republican Record 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a statement 
I have prepared. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

The Republicans always run on their rec- 


The record of the Republican 83d Con- 
gress is outstanding. 

The record of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration is praiseworthy. 

Together, in 2 years, the Congress and 
the administration have cut the cost of 
Government $64 billion. 

Taxes have been reduced by $7.4 billion. 

The first revision of our system of taxation 
in more than three-fourths of a century has 
been enacted. The purpose was to cure in- 
equalities and to give help to the average 
American, the widows, the aged, the retired, 
and the parents of children in school. 

The enactment of a new social security 
law covering an additional 10 million Amer- 
icans and increasing benefits for 6.5 million 
already covered. 

The enactment of the largest highway pro- 
gram in the history of the Nation, and re- 
turning to the States practically all of the 
gasoline taxes collected by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The enactment of a lease-purchase bill 
which will permit the Government to own 
public buildings now being leased, without 
additional national cost. Within 25 years 
this will add several billion dollars to the 
assets of the Federal Government and permit 
the Government to give better service. 

The omnibus flood control bill of more 
than a billion dollars will increase the facili- 
ties of water transportation in all parts of 
the United States, improve rivers and har- 
bors, and add to our flood-control projects. 
In this bill, among many other approvals, 
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Pennsylvania was authorized $91 million for 
deepening the Delaware River channel from 
Philadelphia to Trenton. This is bound to 
create long-term employment and industrial 
development. 

The Eisenhower administration is clean- 
ing out communism in the United States. 
Exactly 2,429 doubtful risks have been re- 
moved from the employment of our Govern- 
ment. r 

The internal security of our country has 
been strengthened by eight newly enacted 
anti-Communist laws. 

The Communist Party has been outlawed. 

Labor unions whose membership has be- 
come Communist infiltrated will not be 
recognized by the National Labor Relations 
Board. 

Peacetime spying has been made a capital 
offense. 

The statute of limitations on peacetime 
espionage was eliminated. 

Our defense plants will be protected from 
Communist infiltration by a rigid system of 
security, 

Unemployment 
was increased. 

The atomic energy law was revised to per- 
mit development and use of atomic energy 
by private industry. 

The hospital construction program of $182 
million was approved. 

The Small Business Administration was 
established on a permanent basis. 

Federal equity in submerged lands beyond 
State boundaries was established. 

The housing program was approved, 
stimulating home ownership and encourag- 
ing the modernization and repair of homes, 

A new agricultural law was enacted to 
protect farmers on the price of things they 
sell and to develop export markets for 
American farm products, 

The $1.3 billion farm-surplus program for 
disposal abroad was adopted. 

Twelve new reorganization plans were 
enacted to provide for greater Government 
economy and efficiency. 

Benefits to veterans and their families 
have been increased. 

The customs code was revised and 
amended to eliminate inequities and in- 
efficiency, 

Wage, price, rent, and materials controls 
were ended. 

Foreign aid was revised, with provision 
for a large percentage of aid in the form 
of loans rather than grants. 

Defense was strengthened, but military 
spending was reduced. 

The Eisenhower administration, by firm- 
ness of policy, is transferring our country 
from a wartime to a peacetime economy. 
The unemployment, regardless of the fact 
that our population has increased 31.5 
million since 1939, is one-third of what it 
was at that time under a Democratic ad- 
ministration. 

Through the wise leadership of the Eisen- 
hower administration we attained peace. 
The Korean Defense Pact was ratified. 

Now let us look at our State. During the 
last 94 years, the Republicans have been in 
power 82 years. What has been the result? 

Our taxes are lower per capita than three~ 
quarters of the States. 

Our rivers and harbors have been im- 
proved and cleaned of pollution. 

Our systems of public welfare, ald to the 
blind, public health, and public education 
are looked upon by most States in the Union 
as standards of excellence. 

By careful administration we have en- 
couraged agriculture, labor, and industry. 

We had the first compensation laws in 
the United States. 

We have the finest transportation system 
in the country. 


We have the finest highway system of 
any State and the greatest mileage of im- 
proved highways in America. 

We have a greater diversity of industry 
than any similar area in the world. 


compensation coverage 
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We have 170,000 family-sized farms. 

Our workmen are more highly skilled than 
those to be found anywhere else, 

We have more churches and accredited 
colleges than any other State in the Union. 

All these combined make us the arsenal 
of democracy and a mighty cultural, agri- 
cultural, commercial, and industrial empire 
without equal, 

Do we want to take a chance on return- 
ing to the theory of tax and tax and spend 
and spend? 

Do we want higher taxes? 

Do we want corruption In Government 
with Communists and fellowtravelers in high 
places? 

Do we want controls on our business and 
our natural resources? 

Do we want an administration that says 
taxes can be reduced without reducing Gov- 
ernment expenditures? 

This is demagoguery of the worst order— 
it is impossible to reduce taxes unless Gov- 
ernment expenditures and commitments are 
correspondingly curtailed. 

The Republicans in Pennsylvania and 
America have a great record on which to run. 
The Republican record over the years has 
been one of great accomplishments. 

The 2 years of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration have been years of great accomplish- 
ment in the finest Republican traditions. 

Seldom in history has so much been done 
for the people in so short. a time. 

We stand at the threshold of a great new 
era in America. 

The long-range, far-sighted Republican 
program for Pennsylvania and for our Na- 
tion must go forward vigorously and forth- 
rightly with a Republican President, a Re- 
publican Congress, a Republican Governor, 
and a Republican legislature. 


f 


The Outstanding Accomplishments of the 
83d Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. KEARNS.. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith the following outstanding ac- 
complishments of the 83d Congress; 

First. Two million six thousand dol- 
lars authorized for preservation of 
Presque Isle Peninsula in Erie, Pa. 

Second. Appropriation of approxi- 
mately $300,000 for improvement and re- 
pair of Erie Airport. 

Third. Approval of $500,000 multiple- 
purpose building for Sharon, Pa. 

Fourth, Income taxes cut 10 percent; 
excise taxes cut 50 percent; tax law re- 
vised. Total tax saving $7.4 billion. 

Fifth. Korean war ended. Seized ini- 
tiative for peace; new foreign policy 
based on firmness and strength. 

Sixth. Appropriations for 1954-55 cut 
$64 billion below appropriations of pre- 
vious Congress in 1952-53. 

Seventh. Federal spending in 1953-54 
cut $6.7 billion below amount spent in 
1952-53. 

Eighth. Social-security coverage ex- 
tended to 10 million more citizens and 
benefits increased. Unemployment in- 
surance expanded to 4 million more 
persons, 
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Ninth. Communist Party stripped of 
all legal rights and Red infiltration of 
unions checked; 50 Communist Party 
leaders convicted; 93 alien subversives 
deported; 62 organizations added to sub- 
versive list; 2,486 security risks separated 
from Government service. 

Tenth. More State control provided 
for modern highway program of almost 
$2 billion in 1956 and 1957, 

Eleventh. New farm price program 
adopted to protect farmers and develop 
exports of farm products, 

Twelfth. St. Lawrence seaway ap- 
proved. 

Thirteenth. Stronger defense program 
adopted. Heavier reliance on atomic 
weapons and airpower. Air Force Acad- 
emy established. 

Fourteenth. Wage, price, rent, and 
materials controls ended. 

Fifteenth. New housing program raises 
limits on Government-insured home 
mortgages, lowers down payments, makes 
home ownership easier for thousands. 

Sixteenth. Investigations underway 
into 200 housing frauds; 23 FHA per- 
sonnel convicted, 34 indicted. 

Seventeenth. Foreign aid for 1954-55 
$6 billion below 1952-53. Greater em- 
phasis on military aid and loans. 

Eighteenth. Health research funds in- 
creased. Three-year, $182 million hos- 
pital program adopted. 

Nineteenth. Atomic-energy law re- 
vised. 

Twentieth. Segregation ended in 
Armed Forces, VA hospitals, Govern- 
ment agencies. 

Twenty-first. Reorganization plans 
adopted. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare created. 

Twenty-second. RFC abolished. 
Small Business Administration estab- 
lished. Federal operations competing 
with private enterprise sold or abolished. 

Twenty-third. Offshore tidelands re- 
stored to States; Federal rights safe- 
guarded. - 

Twenty-fourth. Trade Agreements Act 
extended to 1955; $1.3 billion program 
adopted for disposal abroad of farm 
surpluses; Customs Code revised. 

Twenty-fifth. Two hundred and six- 
teen thousand two hundred and forty- 
Kae unnecessary Federal jobs abol- 


Humphrey Anti-Communist Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from a recent issue of the Journal pub- 
lished in Watson, Minn. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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HUMPHREY ANTI-COMMUNIST AMENDMENT 

Effective, courageous anticommunism is 
thoroughly consistent with intelligent, sin- 
cere liberalism. 

Totalitarianism is the greatest enemy to 
liberal democratic institutions. 

It is the liberal who should be the most 
sensitive to the threat of domestic and inter- 
national communism. 

In acting constructively, concisely, and 
directly against specific members of the 
Communist Party, Senator HUMPHRRY, as a 
leading spokesman of American liberal de- 
mocracy, has performed a great service to 
his country, to his political principles and to 
the Democratic Party. 

He has assumed in behalf of responsible 
and honest American politics the reins of 
leadership in the fight against communism. 
In his person ahd through his activities, the 
struggle for democratic survival and for the 
growth of the democratic spirit is united 
through effective positive programs for equal 
social and economic opportunities for all 
Americans regardless of race, color, or creed, 
together with necessary protective program 
against internal and external subversion of 
democracy. 

The growth of democracy and the protec- 
tion of democracy are both essential to sur- 
vival. ’ 

Senator Humpnrey represents both ob- 
jectives, in his political life. In so doing, 
be ls undermining the effectiveness of, po- 
litical demagogues in the American body 
politic and is helping to strengthen the 
fabric of American democracy. 


BACKGROUND AND OBJECTIVES 


Senator Humrurer on August 12 offered 
in the Senate a proposal to declare the Com- 
muntst Party an Illegal censpiracy working 
in cooperation with a foreign power, to over- 
throw the Government of the United States 
by force and violenee. 

In explaining his amendment, Senator 
Humprey declared that such a conspiracy 
should not under our laws receive immunity 
or otherwise be free of the consequences 
of its position simply by attaching to Itself 
the label of “political party.” 

Under our laws, political parties receive 
rights and privileges in a democracy. These 
rights and privileges belong to a political 
party—but not to an illegal subversive con- 
spiracy. The Communist Party, Senator 
Homrurer’s proposal stated. did not meet 
the standards of a political party in a democ- 
racy in that it did not compete for votes, did 
not attempt to achieve success by depending 
on majority support, was not subject to 
membership control, and was part of an in- 
ternational hostile force aimed at subvert- 
ing the democratic processes of our system. 

Senator Houmrurey’s proporal provided 
that the Communist Party, or any other 
name that the Communist movement might 
call itself, was to be outlawed, It further 
provided that any members of the Commu- 
nist Party who “knowingly, willfully, and 
intentionally” joins or remains a member 
with knowledge of the purposes of the party 
was guilty of a crime as a part of that inegal 
subversive conspiracy. 

CONSTITUTIONALITY 

It is Senator Humrary’s judgement based 
upon consultation with leading Washington 
attorneys that his mensure to outlaw the 
Communist Party is not only desirable, but 
also constitutional. 

When he drafted his resolution the first 
member of the Senate to whom he took the 


resolution for consultation and discussion 


was his colleague, Senator Mons, of Ore- 
gon, noted constitutional lawyer and noted 
dean of the University of Oregon Law School. 
Senator Morse not only enthusiastically ap- 
proved of the bill, but asked for the privi- 
lege of cosponsoring it. He was seon joined 
with 18 Members of the Senate who asked 
for the opportunity to cosponsor it. 
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It is the opinion of the leading Washing- 
ton attorneys that a democratic system has 
the legal and constitutional right to defend 
itself against internal subversion. The evi- 
dence that the Communist Party is an in- 
ternational conspiracy to overthrow the 
Government of the United States by force 
and violence is overwhelming. Judicial de- 
cisions support this view. 

It is likewise clear that this action is in 
no way a precedent by which the Congress 
could or would illegalize other political 
parties or movements, for the Humphrey pro- 
posal specifically points out that the Com- 
munist Party is not a political party in the 
legal or democratic sense of the word. The 
Congress, therefore is not outlawing a po- 
litical party—it is outlawing an international 
subversive conspiracy. 

The Humphrey proposal is not a violation 
ef our judicial civil liberties in that it ad- 
dresses itself solely to “members of the 
Communist Party who knowingly, willfully, 
and intentionally join the party with knowl- 
edge of its purposes.“ This is a specific 
application designed to relate to specific 
membership and thus participation in a 
conspiracy. It provides no basis for its ap- 
plication against nonmembers or against 
people who innocently and unknowingly 
join. It does not scatter its shots, and does 
not endanger any individual other than a 
member of the Communist Party. 

LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 

Senator Humrurey would have preferred 
to have his proposal and other similar anti- 
subversive proposals referred to an impartial, 
scholarly, and respectable commission to be 
appointed by the President and the Con- 


gress. It was his feeling that the political 


atmosphere in the Congress at this time was 
such that it might be best to have these 
serious proposals affecting our national wel- 
fare and our constitutional liberties dis- 
cussed in an area free from political pres- 
sures and critical tensions. He, therefore, 
joined Senator Macnuson in support of an 
amendment designed to refer this whole 
question to a commission which would make 
recommendations to the Congress after the 
elections. It was his belief that there was 
a tendency on the part of a great many Re- 
publicans to keep communism as a political 
issue in the campaign, and there was a 
tendency on the part of a great many Demo- 
crats to resent what they considered to be 
this “unfair” Republican political strategy. 
Nevertheless, the administration leadership 
in the Senate insisted upon defeating the 
Magnuson amendment, and insisted upon 
acting on antisubversive legislation in the 
present atmosphere. With that decision 
made, Senator Humpnerry felt that he could 
not in good conscience bind himself from 
carrying a legislative proposal that he consid- 
ered to be in the national interest—name- 
ly, the proposal to illegalize the Communist 
Party. After a series of votes both the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives over- 
whelmingly supported the Humphrey pro- 
posal. 


THE EFFECT OF THE HUMPHREY LAW 


A recent editorial In the New York Times 
stated: 

“Many people believe that it might be ap- 
proaching the Communist problem more 
frankly and openly to outlaw the party itself 
as the conspiracy it is, in accordance with 
the sanctions now applied so universally 
to party members. It does not seem Impos- 
sibie to find a constitutional way of doing 
this.” 

The Communist Party has attacked the 
Humphrey proposal in strong terms. There 
is reason to believe they consider the Hum- 
Pphrey proposal to be a serious threat to their 
activities in the United States. . 

Officials in the Justice Department state 
that the Humphrey proposal will strengthen 
the antisubversive activities of the United 
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States Government. In declaring the Com- 
munist Party to be an illegal conspiracy, the 
Humphrey proposal strengthens the applica- 
tion of the Smith Act when that act is ap- 
plied against members of the Communist 
Party. In declaring the Communist Party 
to be organized to overthrow the United 
States Government by force and violence, 
the Humphrey proposal is making it pos- 
sible for the Justice Department to require 
members of the Communist Party to con- 
form to the requirements of the Internal 
Security Act of 1950 without further delay. 

It has been argued that the Humphrey 
proposal, although legal, is undesirable in 
that it will tend to drive the Communist 
Party underground and make it more difficult 
for the FBI to do its job. This argument 
was seriously considered by Senator HUM- 
PHREY and his colleagues, but the evidence 
was overwhelming that the consideration did 
not apply. Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, head of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, the various 
Attorneys General and leading Members of 
Congress have all testified to the effect in 
recent years that the Communist Party is 
already now underground specifically as a 
result of the Smith Act and since the passage 
of the Internal Security Act of 1950. The 
Humphrey proposal recognizes the fact that 
the Communist movement in the main op- 
erates underground and adds to the arsenal 
of our Government another legal weapon 
with which to defeat the Communist con- 
spiracy. 


Veterans’ Legislation in the 83d Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OP WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, from the 
earliest days of our country there has 
been a consciousness of the sacrifices 
made by the veterans of our Armed 
Forces, and the Nation’s gratitude has 
been expressed in the form of various 
special programs designed for relief, pro- 
tection, and benefit for them and their 
dependents. 

In reviewing the history of legislation 
pertaining to veterans and their depend- 
ents, we are impressed with two funda- 
mental principles firmly established by 
the Congress of the United States: First, 
the recognition of a Federal obligation 
to provide liberal benefits for those who 
bore the ardors of service and their de- 
pendents; and, second, a constructive 
progress in development of the system 
of benefits to meet changed conditions 
and resultant needs. 

It may be of interest as indicating the 
magnitude of the Government’s under- 
takings for its veterans and their de- 
pendents to point out a few figures on 
expenditures and numbers participating 
in some of the major programs. 

As of July 31, 1954, there were 20,903,- 
000 estimated living veterans. Then 
there were 3,378,270 cases of living and 
deceased veterans on the active compen- 
sation, pension, and retirement rolls of 
the Veterans’ Administration. More 
than $25 billion have been expended 
through the Veterans’ Administration 
and its predecessor agencies for these 
benefits alone. 
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More than 8,000,000 veterans have 
taken some GI bill training with a direct 
expenditure by the Government of more 
than $144 billion. More than 600,000 
disabled veterans have participated in 
the vocational rehabilitation program 
for the World War II and Korean conflict 
group at a direct cost of more than 81% 
billion. 

Disbursements for unemployment and 
self-employment allowances for World 
War II veterans approached $4 billion. 

More than 34 million loans have been 
guaranteed or insured under the GI bill, 
most of them being loans for the pur- 
chase or construction of homes. The 
default rate on these loans has been very 
small, a record of which the Government 
may well be proud as indicating the high 
character of its veteran population. 

The story is not cne that can be told 
merely in terms of laws, numbers, or 
dollars. The whole story can only be 
found in the hearts and minds of the 
great numbers of men and women whose 
bodies have been healed, whose minds 
have been improved, whose hands have 
been trained, whose families have been 
aided and protected, and whose cppor- 
tunities to regain and maintain their 
positions as self-reliant, happy, and use- 
ful citizens have been made possible by 
a grateful Government and a grateful 
people. 

I deem it a high privilege and a dis- 
tinct honor to be a part of this move- 
ment as a member of the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, In my work with this com- 
mittee I have discovered how much it 
has contributed toward the building of 
this great structure of veterans’ benefits. 
The traditions of the committee impel 
it to look continually to the welfare of 
the veteran and his dependents and to 
strive tirelessly toward providing and 
perfecting sound legislative provisions in 
their behalf. 

As evidence of the earnest desire of 
the committee to safeguard the legiti- 
mate interests of our veterans, we have 
in the 83d Congress reported favorably 
to the House of Representatives 36 bills 
of which 25 are now law, 2 have passed 
the House and are pending in the Sen- 
ate, and 14 remain on the House Calen- 
dars. I shall not try to cover all of. 
these proposals, but would like to men- 
tion some of the important measures. 

One of these enactments increases by 
5 percent all basic and certain special 
monthly wartime rates of disability 
compensation under laws administered 
by the Veterans’ Administration. An 
increase from $75 to $87 monthly is pro- 
vided in the wartime rate of death com- 
pensation for a widow without children, 
and from $60 to $75 monthly for a de- 
pendent mother or father or if both are 
dependent from $35 to $40 each. The 
peacetime rates of death compensation 
are in all cases 80 percent of the wartime 
rates—Public Law 695, 83d Congress, 
approved August 28, 1954. 

Similarly, one of these laws increased 
by 5 percent all monthly rates of pen- 
sion—nonservice connected—payable to 
war veterans and their dependents, with 
few minor exceptions—Public Law 698, 
83d Congress, approved August 28, 1954. 
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Another measure which was first con- 
sidered and reported by our committee, 
in effect, freezes a rating of total dis- 
ability or permanent total disability for 
compensation, pension, or insurance 
purposes if the veteran’s rating has been 
continuously in force for 20 or more 
years—Public Law 311, 83d Congress, ap- 
proved March 17, 1954. 

One of these laws provides that on 
and after June 27, 1950, and prior to a 
date thereafter to be determined by the 
President or the Congress, any person 
who suffers a disability in line of duty, 
and not the result of his or her own mis- 
conduct while en route under orders to 
report to a place for final acceptance, 
induction, or entry upon active duty, or 
while at such place or en route home, 
shall be considered to have incurred 
such disability in active service in the 
Armed Forces. 
of the Korean conflict on a parity with 
veterans of World Wars I and II in this 
regard—Public Law 463, 83d Congress, 
approved June 30, 1954. 

A bill from our committee, which be- 
came law, provides that any person with 
service of at least 90 days in the Women’s 
Army Auxiliary Corps who, prior to the 
establishment of the Women's Army 
Corps, was honorably discharged for dis- 
ability incurred in line of duty render- 
ing her unfit to perform further service 
in the Corps shall be deemed to have 
been in active military service for the 
purposes of laws administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration—Public Law 
650, 83d Congress, approved August 24, 
1954. 

Another law, flowing from a bill re- 
ported by the committee July 19, 1954, 
extends by 1 year the time for initiating 
and completing courses under the Ko- 
rean GI bill, thereby allowing 3 years 
in which to start such courses instead 
of the prior limitation of 2 years. It 
also extends from 7 to 8 years the period 
following discharge or release from serv- 
ice or following termination of the 
period beginning June 27, 1950, which- 
ever is the earlier, within which a vet- 
eran must complete his education or 
training, Further, it grants trainees 
under Public Law 16, 78th Congress, who 
have been prevented from completing 
training by reason of disability or cor- 
rection of discharge 4 additional years 
to complete their courses—Public Law 
610, 83d Congress, approved August 20, 
1954. 

Provision was made for the automatic 

renewal of level premium term insur- 
ance at the expiration of the 5-year 
term. This is a definite protection to 
insured veterans who otherwise might 
fail to take timely action to continue 
their policies—Public Law 148, 83d Con- 
gress, approved July 23, 1953. 
The Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
has been especially vigilant concerning 
the hospital and medical treatment 
rights of veterans. It has been anxious 
to see that no unwarranted curb be 
Placed on these rights. The Subcom- 
mittee on Hospitals, of which I am a 
member, held lengthy hearings on the 
matter in 1953 at which veterans’ organ- 
izations and other groups were repre- 
sented. 


This places the veterans _ 
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Shortly after the adoption of House 
Resolution 34, authorizing the commit- 
tee to make an inspection of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, our subcommittee 
on hospitals devised a comprehensive 
questionnaire which was submitted to 
each one of the 161 Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration installations throughout the 
country. This questionnaire asked such 
pertinent questions as the average 
length of stay, the actual number of pa- 
tients in the hospital at the time, the 
number of consultants, the number of at- 
tending physicians, the type of hospital 
care provided, and so forth. The data 
from the replies were published as House 
Committee Print 53, together with a se- 
ries of 15 tables prepared at the subcom- 
mittee's request by the Bureau of the 
Census. This study has been acclaimed 
as one of the best documents ever pre- 
pared in this field. 

You are aware, of course, of the form 
P-10 addendum which was adopted by 
the Veterans’ Administration requiring 
the listing of assets and liabilities in non- 
service-connected cases. By a resolution 
of March 24, 1954, the committee recog- 
nized that this addendum does not pre- 
clude hospitalization for needy cases, ex- 
pressed its approval of present unlimited 
hospitalization for service-connected 
veterans, urged cooperation of all con- 
cerned in the new admission policy to 
give it a fair trial before any final conclu- 
sion is reached on its feasibility, resolved 
that no legislation be considered until 
the effect of the new policy is determined, 
registered approval of the continued 
hospitalization of non-service-connected 
neuropsychiatric and tubercular veter- 


‘ans, and declared approval of the con- 


tinued hospitalization of other non-serv- 
ice-connected veteran groups where beds 
are available and the veteran does not 
have the ability to pay for private hos- 
pitalization. 

Legislation enacted in the 83d Con- 
gress, other than that mentioned as 
emanating from the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, but which nonetheless had 
the consideration of the members of the 
committee, included the following as 
salient measures: 

The Housing Act of 1954 which made 
various provisions affecting loan assist- 
ance under the GI bill, including the 
extension of the $7,500 home-loan guar- 
anty provisions to loans for the altera- 
tion, improvement, or repair of veterans’ 
homes under certain conditions, and 
provisions for warranty by the seller or 
builder that a family dwelling of a cer- 
tain type substantially conforms with 
plans and specifications where loan guar- 
anty is to be made—Public Law 560, 83d 
Congress, approved August 2, 1954. 

On the Ist of June of this year the 
President approved an enactment of 
Congress which changed the name of 
the annual legal holiday known as 
Armistice Day to a new name to be 
known as Veterans’ Day. On this annual 
occasion we shall honor all of the vet- 
erans and all of those who have died in 
service, including those who served in 
the early wars, in World War I, World 
War II. the Korean conflict, and at other 
times and places. Thus, their supreme 
contribution to the survival and progress 
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of this Nation will always be recognized 
by every citizen—Public Law 380, 83d 
Congress, approved June 1, 1954. 

Still another law extends to the sons 
of persons who have died or who may 
die as a result of service in the Armed 
Forces during the Korean conflict the 
Same opportunities for appointment to 
the Military, Naval, and Air Force Acad- 
emies as are now available to the sons 
of members of the Armed Forces who 
have died or who may die as a result of 
service in World Wars I and II— public 
1885 381, 83d Congress, approved June 3, 

The major benefits now available for 
veterans and their dependents include, 
first, compensation for wartime and 
peacetime veterans for disability or 
death due to service; second, pension for 
nonservice-connected disability or death 
for wartime service, or service on or after 
June 27, 1950, and before such date as 
shall thereafter be determined by Presi- 
dential proclamation or concurrent reso- 
lution of the Congress: third, medical 
and domiliciary care by the Veterans’ 
Administration for service-connected 
disabilities or, under certain conditions, 
for nonservice-connected disability for 
veterans who served during a war, or on 
or after June 27, 1950, or if discharged 
for line of duty disability or if in receipt 
of compensation for service-connected 
disability; fourth, outpatient treatment 
for veterans with service-connected dis- 
abilities at Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals or clinics or from approved pri- 
vate physicians, all Spanish-American 
War veterans being presumed to have 
service-connected disabilities for this 
purpose; fifth, vocational rehabilitation 
to overcome a handicap because of a 
compensable service-connected disabil- 
ity for veterans of World War II and 
those serving on or after June 27, 1950; 
sixth, education and training regardless 
of service connection for veterans of 
World War II and those who served on 
or after June 27, 1950; seventh, guaran- 
teed or insured home, farm, or business 
loans under title III of the Servicemen's 
Readjustment Act, as amended, for vet- 
erans of World War II or with service 
on or after June 27, 1950, and unre- 
married widows of such veterans who 
died of a service-connected condition; 
eighth, United States Government life 
insurance, issued prior to April 25, 1951, 
for World War I veterans, but no such 
new insurance may be issued since April 
25, 1951, except in certain specified 
cases; ninth, National Service life in- 
surance issued prior to April 25, 1951, 
and the issuance of such new insurance 
after that date in certain specified cases; 
tenth, free indemnity to survivors in the 
immediate family of persons dying in the 
Armed Forces on and after June 27, 1950, 
in the amount of $10,000, less any 
amount of Government insurance in 
force; eleventh, a contribution by the 
Government of $1,600 towards the pur- 
chase price of an automobile or other 
conveyance for veterans of World War 
II or those serving on or after June 27, 
1950, and who are entitled to compen- 
sation for the loss or permanent loss of 


use, of one or both feet, or one or both 


hands, or for permanent visual impair- 
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ment cf both eyes to a prescribed degree; 
and twelfth, for a war or peacetime vet- 
eran entitled to compensation for perma- 
nent and total directly service-connect- 
ed disability for loss or loss of use, of 
both legs due to certain specific condi- 
tions such as to prevent him from mov- 
ing about without the aid of braces, 
crutches, canes, or a wheelchair, a Fed- 
eral grant of not more than 50 percent 
of the cost of a specially adapted home 
or a maximum of $10,000 with which to 
buy or build a new home, or remodel an 
existing home, or pay off indebtedness on 
such a special home already acquired. 
We have today a system of veterans’ 
benefits which is without parallel in 
other nations. It is a shining mani- 
festation of the grateful spirit of the 
American people. It is a feature of our 
national life which is in keeping with 
the position of leadership which this 
country now occupies in the world. I 
know you will all join me in the high 
resolve that as a Nation we shall never 
forget the enduring patriotism of those 
who have so nobly served in our first line 
of defense. 


Report to My Constituents on the 
— 83d Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, the 83d Congress, which con- 
vened on January 3, 1953, is almost his- 
tory. It has been in session through 
two momentous and trying years—years 
of decision, both nationally and inter- 
nationally. As one who took an active 
role in many of the decisions which were 
made during that time, I would like to 
say that I am immensely proud at hav- 
ing been a Member of this distinguished 
House. 

At this time I would like to review 
briefly some of the highlights of the 83d 
session, for my colleagues and for the 
information of my constituents in the 
great 22d District of Ohio. 

With the inauguration of President 
Eisenhower on January 20, 1953, both the 
legislative and executive branches of our 
Government became a Republican re- 
sponsibility for the first time in two dec- 
ades. This responsibility was delegated 
to every member of the Republican 
Party, but most especially to those of us 
in the Congress who were given the im- 
mense task of writing legislation for 
some 160 million Americans. 

Majority responsibilities are consider- 
ably heavier both in Congress and in 
committee. On the floor one must take 
a far more active role on the many mat- 
ters that come before the Congress. In 
committee there are often chairmanships 
added to regular committee duties. 

Upon the convening of the 83d Con- 
gress, I reassumed the chairmanship of 
the Subcommittee on the Near East and 
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Africa and also became ranking mem- 
ber of the Subcommittee on Interna- 
tional Organizations and Movements, 
both of which are part of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. I need 
not point out that the precarious situa- 
tion of international affairs put a gigan- 
tic burden on the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and each of its subcommittees. 
This year, for instance, we sat in full 
committee for 46 days to consider the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954. My Near 
East subcommittee was equally busy, 
for we were hearing, among others, two 
Assistant Secretaries of State for our 
area as well as various others of the 
State Department Foreign Service who 
came from and were going into those 
countries. 

; EISENHOWER LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


President Eisenhower, in his state of 
the Union message last January, said: 

Our position as a sovereign nation in rela- 
tionship tò other sovereign nations over- 
shadows and influences every other problem 
to which this Government falls heir. 


When the new administration took of- 
fice in 1953, there were six major trouble 
areas in the world: One, Korea; two, 
Indochina; three, Iran; four, Guatemala; 
five, the Suez Canal area; and six, the 
European Defense Community area. The 
first two were major shooting wars. To- 
day there is no major war anywhere 
in the world. 

The carnage has stopped in Korea. 
The French are no longer fighting in 
Indochina, although the peace terms 
were not at all to our liking, However, 
we have made outstanding gains more 
recently when the United States joined 
seven other nations in signing the South- 
east Asia Collective Defense Treaty— 
which created SEATO—and the Pacific 
Charter to prevent further aggression. 
These treaties have been described as a 
triumph of American foreign policy in 
the Far East. In Iran, Mossadegh and his 
Communist friends in the Tudeh Party 
are no longer in control. The recent 
settlement of the oil problems, the with- 
drawal of the British from Suez, the con- 


» ferences over the waters of the Jordan, 


all suggest that an era of prosperity is 
in the offing for the Near East. In 
Guatemala the dangerous Communist 
stronghold was crushed. 

The 83d Congress showed its active 
support of the Eisenhower foreign policy. 
We passed the St. Lawrence seaway leg- 
islation, in which the people of Greater 
Cleveland took a very deep personal in- 
terest. This country and Canada have 
at last agreed formally to start joint con- 
struction of this project, which is vital 
not only to our security, but will be a 
great stimulant to our economy. 

Also in foreign policy, we passed a 
completely overhauled Mutual Security 
Act, which took a realistic view of the 
needs of our friends overseas. 

, DOMESTIC PROGRAM 


The achievements of this Congress in 
domestic legislation are all the more con- 
siderable in view of what we inherited. 
In the face of the inefficiency, waste, and 
even corruption which preceded us, we 
had to devote much time and effort to- 
ward establishing new patterns of effi- 
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ciency and economy which had been ab- 
sent from government for all too many 
years. 

In taxation, this Congress made some 
of its most signal achievements. We not 
only reduced burdensome taxes gener- 
ally, but in modernizing the antiquated 
tax structure we passed a human tax 
bill providing for many people in real 
need. I had worked hard and long to 
have exemptions for many thousands of 
police and fire widows living on the pit- 
tance of retirement income. It was de- 
lightful to see the Committee on Ways 
and Means include the spirit of my bill 
H. R. 379 into the tax bill which is now 
law. After years of effort on the part of 
many of us, there are now deductions for 
widows and widowers who must work 
to support their children. There are 
higher exemptions for parents whose 
children work, and higher deductions for 
medical expenses—a provision advocated 
by my son, the Honorable OLIVER P. Bor- 
TON. Moreover, the business and indus- 
try provisions of this tax law provided 
@ psychological stimulus to our econ- 
omy which, I believe, we can credit with 
the healthy upturn in economic affairs 
now making itself felt. 

In defense, this Congress established 
an Air Force Academy; passed an Atomic 
Energy Act, which also holds great 
promise for future civilian development 
of that new source of energy; revised 
and tightened the espionage and sabo- 
tage laws; took pension rights away from 
the traitor Alger Hiss and any other 
Federal employee convicted of a major. 
crime; and passed a Defense Department 
appropriation bill which shifts some of 
the military emphasis toward airpower 
and new weapons. This last law pro- 
vided for an average military strength 
twice what it was at the start of the 
Korean war, 

In social legislation, the 83d Congress 
showed a real appreciation for the needs 
of the American people. We authorized 
$60 million a year for each of the next 
3 years to assist the States in building 
hospitals, rehabilitation centers, and 
nursing homes. Our State of Ohio will 
get about $2,250,000 of that sum. I 
voted in favor of a health reinsurance 
program, but it was defeated on a motion 
to recommit. In education we author- 
ized educational conferences, a National 
Advisory Committee on Education, and 
more educational research. I spent 
much time working for a better social- 
security system. We enacted legislation 
extending social security to millions more 
people and increasing benefits to all. 

Highways capable of handling in- 
creased motor traffic are of vital interest 
to every State. We enacted legislation 
to step up the roadbuilding program, 
with an authorization for $800 million a 
year, of which Ohio will receive some 
$32 million, instead of the $22 million 
it now receives. 

Better housing has long been on my 
working schedules. It became one of my 
principal efforts in this Congress. It was 
a fight every step of the way. But we 
succeeded in passing the Housing Act of 
1954, which will raise dwelling standards 
and help more of our people acquire their 
own homes. For communities such cs 
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Cleveland this act will help in getting 
rid of slums and in improving older 
neighborhoods. Although we who voted 
for and fought for the President's hous- 
ing program did not succeed in getting 
the full number of low-rent public hous- 
ing units passed for the 4-year period 
which the President requested, we did 
pass a bill which will give the adminis- 
tration the 35,000 housing units re- 
quested for this year. In my district, for 
instance, this will mean that there will 
be some 900 low-rent units into which we 
can move the families who will be dis- 
possessed in our slum-clearance pro- 
gram. 

In veterans’ affairs, this Congress in- 
creased by 5 percent pensions to war vet- 
erans with disabilities, and to their de- 
pendents. 

In agriculture, we passed the Presi- 
dent’s flexible price-support program. 
This will do much toward moving our 
surplus foods out of warehouses and into 
markets at lower prices which house- 
wives can pay. 

This is but the halfway mark of the 
Eisenhower Republican administration. 
If the President has in the 84th Congress 
a good majority to work with he will be 
able to go far along the road he has set 
his feet upon—a road which will insure 
to the rank and file of our people ever 
greater assurance that this is a country 
where all can find happiness and peace. 


Statement Condemning Persecution of 
Religion by the Communist Government 
of Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, not so 
Jong ago the people of the free world 
were shocked upon hearing about the 
Russian Communists’ mistreatment of 
that great Polish patriot, Cardinal 
Wyszynski,. When the Russian Com- 
munists found that they could not bend 
Cardinal Wyszynski to their evil will 
they resorted to their usual practice of 
house arrest followed by the disappear- 
ance of their opponent. Cardinal 
Wyszynski had no fear of the terror of 
the Kremlin and openly challenged the 
Communists for their persecution of 
religion and their oppression of the Po- 
lish people. For his courageous stand 
he paid the penalty of arrest and impris- 
onment. 

Right here in Washington the quisling 
Poles, who act as stooges for the Russian 
Communists, then carried on a propa- 
ganda program in the United States in 
an effort to convince the American peo- 
ple that the surviving Catholic bishops 
of Poland had entered into an agree- 
ment with the Communist occupiers of 
Poland—which would guarantee the 
peaceful coexistence between religion 
and communism in Poland. This action, 
of course. was a gross violation of the 
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rules of diplomacy and common decency. 

While it proved again that the so-called 

diplomatic missions of the satellite 

countries to the United States are noth- 

ing but spy and propaganda nests, I 

regret to say that no action has as yet 

been taken by the executive branch of 
our Government to correct this danger- 
ous situation, 

On the occasion of these events, 
which happened almost simultaneously, 
I joined with the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee, the Honorable Estes 
Keravver, in making a public statement 
condemning these actions of Communist 
aggression against the freedom-loving 
people of Poland. Under unanimous 
consent, I include in the Recorp the 
statement issued jointly by us at that 
time: 

STATEMENT By SENATOR Estes KEFAUVER, OF 
‘TENNESSEE, AND CONGRESSMAN MICHAEL A. 
FEIGHAN, OF OHIO, CONDEMNING PERSECU- 
TION OF RELIGION BY THE COMMUNIST Gov- 
ERNMENT OF POLAND, OCTOBER 13, 1953 
The entire world has been shocked by the 


brutal action of the Polish Communist gov- 


ernment arbitrarily removing from office 
Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski, Primate of Po- 
land. This event took place over the week- 
end of September 26, 1953. This action was 
taken without formal charges being placed, 
without even the usual mock trial so charac- 
teristic of the Communist system. 

While the arbitrary removal of the cardinal 
as head of the Catholic Church in Poland 
has been cofirmed, a great deal of mystery 
remains concerning the manner in which it 
was carried out and where the Cardinal is 
presently detained. The Polish Government 
has broadcast a statement accusing the 
cardinal of violating the agreement of April 
1950 between the church and the govern- 
ment. This so-called agreement has been 
described as the modus vivendi through 
which the peaceful coexistence of church 
and state would be made possible. 

The Pollsh Embassy in Washington on 
September 26, 1953, released a statement 
which seeks to establish the concurrence of 
the remaining Catholic bishops in Poland 
with the removal from office of the cardinal. 
A reading of this press release shows that 
it is either a complete falsehood or some of 
the remaining bishops of Poland were forced 
to issue it under circumstances of extreme 
duress. The Polish Embassy is obviously 
engaged in a propaganda campaign to distort 
the facts and keep the real truth concerning 
their persecution of religion from the Ameri- 
can people. 

The Polish Ambassador to the United 
States has in the past several days sent to 
many if not all the Members of Congress an 
English edition of the Polish constitution. 
This is hardly a coincidence. It is tied 
directly with the case of Cardinal Wyszynski. 
On May 8, 1953, the Polish bishops confer- 
ence, of which Cardinal Wyszynski is chalr- 
man, sent a long and historic memorandum 
to President Boleslaw Bierut. This mem- 
orandum sets forth the violations by the 
government of the modus vivendi agreement 
established in April 1950. It states in clear 
and courageous language the diabolical plan 
of the state to either completely destroy 
religion or make it a vassal servant of com- 
munism. More than anything else it reflects 
the heroic struggles of Christian life against 
atheistic communism in the battle now rag- 
ing in Poland. This historic document con- 
cludes with the following statement: “The 
Polish episcopate demands from the council 
of ministers that, in accordance with article 
32, point 7 of the constitution of the Polish 
People’s Republic, it undertake the defense 
of the rights of Catholics in the Polish 
People’s Republic.” 
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It is, therefore, hardly a coincidence that 
the Polish Ambassador to the United States 
should be giving wide distribution of English 
text copies of the constitution of the Com- 
munist Polish People's Republic at this par- 
ticular time. It is apparent that he is taking 
an active part in the Pollsh Communist 
propaganda campaign here in America—cal- 
culated to deceive and mislead the American 
people. This is in violation of every accepted 
norm of diplomacy. What is more impor- 
tant is that this conspiracy must be brought 
to public attention and appropriate action 
taken by our Government. 

The violent persecution of religion in Po- 
land is a crime which must be vigorously 
condemned. Freedom of religion is a prime 
requisite to peace and those who violate it 
endanger the security of all freemen. All 
Americans, no matter what their religious 
beliefs may be, will view the Communist ef- 
fort to stamp out religion in Poland as a 
threat to peace. 

The Government of the United States can 
perform a service to all mankind by exposing 
the Communist propaganda campaign being 
carried on in the United States through the 
Polish Embassy and by making an official 
protest against the diabolical persecution of 
religion now taking place in Poland. 


Accomplishments for Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Republican Party has always been inter- 
ested in advancing the interests and wel- 
fare of veterans. 

Evidence of this is the new, law en- 
acted this year granting a 5-percent in- 
crease in disability compensation for vet- 
erans. The new law also increases the 
rate of compensation for widows without 
children from $75 to $87 a month. De- 
pendent parents are increased $15 a 
month, from $60 to $75. Where both 
parents are living, payments are in- 
creased $5 a month to each, from $35 to 
$40. 

The Republican attitude toward vet- 
erans was expressed by President Eisen- 
hower in his state of the union message 
is on February 2, 1953, when he 
said: 

Proper care of our uniformed citizens, and 
appreciation of the past service of our vet- 


erans are part of our accepted governmental 
responsibility. 


This Republican attitude has shown 
itself in the generous legislation enacted 
by the present Congress to benefit vet- 
erans. 

RECORD NUMBER OF HOSPITAL BEDS 


The Republican veterans’ program in 
the 83d Congress provided more hospital 
beds and medical care for a greater num- 
ber of veterans than in any other year. 
In the first year under the new Repub- 
lican budget, fiscal 1954, the number of 
beds in operation was increased by near- 
ly 5,000 to a total of 114,315. An addi- 
tional increase of nearly 3,400 was pro- 
vided for fiscal 1955. Appropriations 
were made to cover 117,700 operating 
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The Republican administration has 
also provided money to give medical 
treatment to an additional 6,890 sick 
and injured veterans. Under the Repub- 
licans, this was increased to 102,370 in 
fiscal 1954, and to 105,100 in fiscal 1955. 

The Republican Congress has also pro- 
vided another important protection for 
sick and disabled veterans by prohibiting 
the Veterans’ Administration from 
transferring funds intended by Congress 
to be used for hospital facilities to other 
programs. 

The 83d Republican Congress has ap- 
propriated $33,032,875 a year more for 
veterans’ hospitals than the Democratic 
Congress did for the fiscal year 1953, 
and nearly $55 million a year more than 
the Truman appropriation for fiscal 1952. 

A VETERANS’ CHAMPION FOR VETERANS’ 
ADMINISTRATOR 

Knowing the veteran and his problems 
intimately, President Eisenhower wanted 
a Veterans’ Administrator who shared 
this knowledge and understanding with 
him. He found the ideal candidate in 
Harvey V. Higley, of Marinette, Wis., a 
prominent industrialist who has been ac- 
tive in American Legion projects for 32 
years. 

Mr, Higley, a lieutenant in World War 
I, is a past departmental commander 
of the American Legion for Wisconsin. 
In 1921 he was chairman of a special 
committee which created the department 
service office of the American Legion, 
He is chairman of the American Legion 
Retirement Fund, and indicative of his 
interest in veterans, Mr. Higley is chair- 
than of the American Legion convales- 
cent camp at Lake Tomahawk, Wis. 

So favorably was the nomination of 
Mr. Higley greeted that the White House 
received telegrams of commendation 
from past and present national com- 
manders of the American Legion, 
AMVETS, and Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
All agreed that Mr. Higley was a sound 
selection whose service would redound 
to the benefit of veterans everywhere. 

OTHER ACCOMPLISHMENTS FOR VETERANS 


In line with its policy to help the vet- 
eran in every way possible, the Eisen- 
hower administration and the Congress 
have acted on many fronts. Here is the 
record of action taken by the President 
and the Congress in behalf of the veteran 
population: 

First. Approved an appropriation of 
$3,977,000,000 for fiscal 1954, and $3,796,- 
652,800 for fiscal 1955, for the Veterans’ 
Administration, to be used for medical, 
hospital, and other benefits, for com- 
pensation and pensions, for readjust- 
ment benefits, and miscellaneous func- 
tions. 

Second. Enacted two extensions of au- 
thority of the VA to make direct home 
loans in nonmetropolitan areas to vet- 
erans who are unable to get private 
financing. The legislation provides a 
total of $250 million to be used for such 
direct loans during fiscal years 1954 and 
1955. 

Third. Approved simplification of 
procedures in the handling of veterans’ 
life insurance policies. The measure 
provides for automatic renewal of 5-year 
term policies, and eliminates the send- 
ing of premium-due notices. It will save 
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an estimated $600,000 a year and give 
veterans better service. 

Fourth. Continued the so-called 
Missing Persons Act to February 1, 
1954. The legislation provided for con- 
tinuance of paychecks and family allot- 
ments for approximately 11,000 Korean 
war prisoners or soldiers who were miss- 
ing in action. 

Fifth. Extended the privilege of free 
postage to veterans hospitalized outside 
the United States as a result of service 
in Korea. 

Sixth. Extended to veterans of the 
Korean war the same preferences in 
occupancy of public housing as other 
veterans possess. 

Seventh. Facilitated the appointment 
of veterans who lost civil-service oppor- 
tunities due to service in the Armed 
Forces after June 30, 1950. 

Eighth. Approved legislation provid- 
ing an additional $75 million to pay 
World War II veterans for compulsory 
labor or inhumane treatment suffered as 
prisoners of war. 

Ninth, Passed legislation providing 
that all types of tuberculosis among vet- 
erans causing 10 percent or more dis- 
ability within 3 years of separation from 
service shall be presumed to be service 
connected. 

Tenth, Passed legislation defining the 
preferential status of veterans in Fed- 
eral employment. 

Eleventh, Enacted a law prohibiting 
reduction of veterans’ disability ratings 
which have been in effect for 20 years 
or more. 

Twelfth. Enacted a law to restore eli- 
gibility for outpatient dental care to 
Spanish-American War veterans and 
veterans receiving vocational training 
under Public Law 16 of the 78th Con- 
gress. 

Thirteenth. Authorized veterans’ ben- 
efits to persons disabled in connection 
with reporting for induction into the 
Armed Forces. 

Fourteenth. Extended for 1 year the 
time during which veterans may initiate 
courses of training under the Korean GI 
bill of rights. Veterans may now begin 
training up to 3 years after discharge— 
formerly eligibility was limited to 2 
years—and they have until 8 years after 
discharge to complete their training— 
formerly only 7 years was allowed. 


Pelly Pledges Continued Pay Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, in the move 
to obtain passage of the pay raise bill 
for postal and classified civil-service 
workers, I have been in the forefront. 
At this time, I pledge to the thousands 
of people in my congressional district 
to vigorously continue my efforts in their 
behalf. 

Congress recognizes the fairness of the 
raise at this time. To tie in needed rev- 
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enues with the needed pay raise is un- 
fair. Two wrongs will not make a right. 
The Post Office Department needs more 
revenue, and Government employees are 
entitled to more pay, but there should 
be no connection between the two. 

Congress further realizes the need of 
an increase in pay for all Government 
employees and, in my opinion, they will 
receive it next January, if not during 
this session of the Congress. As for in- 
creased revenue, that is a matter which 
should be handled separately. 

Again, I reiterate my pledge. I will 
unrelentingly pursue my efforts for a 
pay raise for all Government employees. 


Farm Surpluses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD S. MILLER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
it is after much serious thought that I 
come before the membership of the 
House to make a final statement in this 
session of my position upon the very 
difficult problem of farm surpluses. Let 
me first state that the American people 
are very fortunate in that this is a prob- 
lem of surpluses rather than of deficien- 
cies, This fact alone prevents the prob- 
lem from becoming serious rather than 
simply difficult. At least it is not neces- 
sarily serious and can become so only by 
neglect or mishandling on the part of 
the people and the Government of the 
United States. 

Let us review briefly the situation: 
From year to year, throughout the his- 
tory of the country, the farmers of the 
Nation have produced more food and 
fiber than was necessary to feed and 
clothe the people. It was therefore nec- 
essary to find a market abroad for the 
surpluses. Now it is a well-known prin- 
ciple of economics that, barring govern- 
mental interference, the selling price of 
& Surplus article determines the domestic 
price. For this reason, because there 
Was no effective action taken by the 
Government of the United States to con- 
trol the price of the surplus of farm 
products up to the passage of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1933, the 
farmers of the Nation were compelled by 
economic factors to accept for their 
products whatever price they would com- 
mand in the free, competitive market of 
the world. This was the situation of 
agriculture as a part of the overall 
American economy during the 144 years 
from the inauguration of Washington to 
the passage of the AAA in the first ad- 
ministration of Franklin D. Roosevelt, 

During all this time the American 
people, in their desire to build up a 
manufacturing industry so as to be in- 
dependent of any foreign nation, enacted 
protective and sometimes prohibitive 
tariff laws to shut out or limit foreign 
competition with our domestic manus, 
facturers. This policy greatly increased 
the cost of living to every person residing 
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in the United States, and became a hard- 
ship upon those not directly benefited 
by the increased price of manufactured 
goods. 

There can be no doubt that there was 
an indirect benefit accruing to every seg- 
ment of society. For instance, the 
manufacturer of steel products, because 
of the increased price at which he sold 
his goods, could afford to pay a higher 
wage to his employees. But did he do 
it? To a limited degree, yes. The 
American worker in the steel mills did 
receive a higher wage than those of 
Great Britain or Germany for similar 
work, but the difference was not to a 
degree commensurate with the higher 
cost of living. The truth is that the 
American employers in industry encour- 
aged and fostered immigration into this 
country of cheap European labor so as 
to hold down the cost of their labor re- 
gardless of the profits accruing to indus- 
try. This led to great economic injus- 
tice and inequality. It produced in our 
Nation Fifth Avenues of wealth and 
pride and arrogance and poverty rows 
of poverty and hopelessness and degre- 
dation. Inevitably, in a country of 
freedom of speech and assembly, the 
downtrodden people, sooner or later, will 
find a leadership and unite to demand 
redress of their wrongs. 

It was out of this situation, long 
drawn out, that the great organizations 
of laboring men and women arose in the 
closing decades of the 19th and the 
early part of the 20th century. It wasa 
momentous struggle often marked by 
violence as the opposing forces of or- 
ganized industry threw roadblocks into 
every line of advance in a determined 
effort to prevent united action on the 
part of the employees. I well remember 
as a boy reading of the Chicago mas- 


sacre and the homestead strikes in 


which blood was spilled and lives were 
lost. What progress has been made. 
We now read in the preamble to our 
National Labor Relations Act the state- 
ment that the right of labor to unite and 
bargain collectively is fully recognized. 

But it was not to give a brief summary 
of the history of organized labor that I 
set myself to write this statement for 
the Recorp. It was rather to place be- 
fore the House the situation of that other 
segment of the people who do a great 
part of the manual labor of the Nation— 
the farmers and the farm families. The 
farmer and the farm family have always 
been the hardest working, poorest-paid, 
segment of the Nation. Even atits worst, 
day labor was better paid than was agri- 
culture. The farmer has survived and 
sometimes even prospered, in spite of his 
disadvantages. In some respects he was 
in an enviable situation. He was iso- 
lated. He needed little expensive cloth- 
ing. He could produce nearly all his 
food. He could deny his children edu- 
cational opportunities without too much 
criticism, He could work the whole fam- 
ily in his enterprise, and he did. He was 
in a favorable position to produce and 
rear a large family, and this also he did; 
that is, until recently. He was in busi- 
ness for himself, and he therefore had 
some feeling of independence. He could 
plant what he wanted to plant and as 
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much as he wanted to plant. His wages 
were tied up in the products he produced 
and to realize on them all he had to do 
was to haul them to market and ask the 
dealer what he would give for them. 
It was as simple as that. No worry about 
what he should pay for the shoes for his 
children—they wore shoes in the winter- 
time—all he had to do was to ask the 
merchant. No worry about what the 
wife should receive for her butter and 
eggs. It was only necessary to ask the 
merchant. No worry about the price of 
corn and wheat. The dealer at the ele- 
vator could look at the Liverpool quota- 
tions, subtract the required number of 
cents, and tell him to a penny. And 
everybody seemed to envy the farmer for 
his independence. He did not need to 
know anything about markets or to 
worry about the price he should get or 
the price he should pay. All he needed 
was a strong back and a willingness to 
submit to economic servitude. What if 
they were called “clodhoppers” and 
“hayseeds” when they went to the city. 
And many a town or city boy regretted 
the time when he was too close to the 
ragged country boy who came to town 
with a load of corn or hogs or wheat. 

I remember well on one occasion wit- 
nessing a whole flock of town boys— 
mostly merchants’ sons—making sport of 
a country lad coming to town with a load 
of hogs. The boys were shouting: “‘Hay- 
seed, hayseed.” The farm boy wrapped 
his lines on the top endgate, leaped to the 
ground, and chased the whole gang to 
cover. Then he calmly climbed into the 
“three-box wagon” and proceeded to the 
stockyards as if nothing had happened. 
I particularly enjoyed this incident be- 
cause I was at the time myself a farm 
boy, and it was an unwritten law among 
us to stand and fight even if you knew 
you would get licked. 

Well, the time came in the history of 
American agriculture when the farmer 
made up his mind to stand and fight. 

He has made up his mind that after 
subsidizing the manufacturing industry 
for 140 years, and now that labor has 
organized and is getting a fair share in 
the national economy, out of self re- 
spect and in justice to his family, he 
will demand a fair share. 

Some one has termed this parity for 
the farmer. I prefer to call it equality. 
It is more easily understood and there- 
fore less easily questioned. Since I have 
lived with this problem all my life, worked 
and pinched and saved so that father 
and mother could pay the interest and 
taxes, and later required my own chil- 
dren to do the same thing, I should be 


able to explain what I mean. 


Here it is in a nutshell: We demand a 
price for our products that will put us 
on an equal or nearly equal status 
with other segments of society do- 
ing equal labor. Ninety percent of parity 
is a concession we voluntarily make, is 
all the concessions we are willing to 
make. We are willing to go to great 
length to prevent burdensome surpluses 
by way of production control. If price 
supports are justified at all—and they 
are—they are justified on a basis of 
parity. 
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We object to any effort to reduce these 
supports below the established 90 per- 
cent to which we accede as a matter of 
convenience and not of right. 

Any further reduction is a brazen at- 
tempt to make of us second-class citi- 
zens, and we have graduated from that 
status. 

Be it understood that the proposed re- 
duction of price support to less than 90 
percent of a just price will not and can- 
not result in reduced production, but 
rather in increased production, for no 
farmer will be forced to reduce his plant- 
ing on that basis. No one who under- 
stands the first principle of the economic 
laws governing agriculture would advo- 
cate or countenance such a measure to 
reduce production of surplus products, 
I repeat that the farmer, like the labor- 
ing man, has graduated from the status 
of seeond-class citizenship and it will be 
bad fuck to the _pseudo-statesman who is 
late in finding it out. 


Damao and Goa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY J. LATHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, a major 
catastrophe seems to have been averted 
now that Indian and Portuguese police 
prevented a so-called people’s army of 
liberation from entering the Portuguese 
overseas. territories of Damao and Goa 
on the Indian continent. India has long 
been on record that she is against the 
use of force and that she believes in the 
peaceful coexistence between states of 
different political traditions. Her record 
on this still stands unblemished. 

It is very important that the Indian 
leaders who declare their belief in peace 
continue to use peaceful means of solving 
territorial problems. It is equally impor- 
tant that the Indian leaders prevent ir- 
responsible elements among their popu- 
lation from taking the law into their own 
hands. 

In this modern age what may seem a 
local problem can too easily explode into 
a serious international crisis with un- 
stoppable chain reactions. 

I hope that all will be done to prevent 
the very threatening situation, which has 
already caused some needless bloodshed, 
from expanding into an international 
crisis where great loss of life and prop- 
erty will result. Irresponsible groups 
who seek to stir up clashes between dif- 
ferent peoples have no concern regard- 
ing the consequences of their actions on 
innocent people. It is the duty of sover- 
eign governments to repress irresponsi- 
bility. The dignity of government every- 
where is at stake. Its standing in the 
world community can be seriously jeop- 
ardized if it does not take whatever steps 
are necessary to protect all the peoples 
all the time. 

It is my sincere hope that there will 
be no more bloodshed in Portuguese 
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India, and that the international crisis 
which has been brewing there will soon 
be settled amicably as has been agreed 
on by both parties—the governments of 
India and Portugal. No issue is too big 
for discussion over the conference table. 

The American péople are interested in 
one aim—peace. This applies to local 
conflicts as well. It is a good omen that 
India and Portugal seemed to have 
yielded to reason, 

The following articles will be of inter- 
est to my colleagues: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald of August 12, 1954] : 
NEHRU AND SALAZAR 


Jawsharlal Nehru has accepted the 
“urgent” plea of the Portuguese Government 
to work out a plan in common for an im- 
partial investigation of the violence in 
Portuguese India. 

We hope the dispute will be settled 
smoothly. The outside world has gained 
from the Portuguese-Indian affair a view of 
the less pleasant side of the Nehru character. 
What was going on in Portuguese India bore 
a strange resemblance to Communist tech- 
nique. Nehru, being a disciple of Gandhi, 
disavows the use of force, yet he is not averse 
to the action of toughs, or volunteers, to 
force a position in the holy name of pa- 
triotism, anticolonialism, nationalism, or 
what not. If it had not been for the firm 
stand of Premier Salazar, Portuguese India 
would today Have been Indianized—and In- 
dianized by lawlessness and dishonesty. 

Nehru seeks to show that anticolonialism 
is at the root of the spat with Portugal. He 
is taking advantage of the anticolonial senti- 
ment of the American people, but he is also 
taking advantage of their gullibility. The 
fact is that in this matter aggression was in- 
volved, not anticolonialism, an aggression 
on India's part, whether officially inspired or 
not. 

Portuguese India is composed of three en- 
claves totaling the size of Rhode Island and 
is an integral part of Portugal. Nehru or 
the Indian rowdies had just as little right 
to rush Goa as the French would have had 
in rushing Monaco. Portuguese rule goes 
as far back as 1510, and the worthy who 
made this outpost for Portugal was none 
other than Albuquerque. And the man from 
whom he captured the territory was a 
Muslim sultan, 

So, if there is to be any “liberation” of the 
articularistic Goans or any retrocession of 
Goa that Nehru is not laying 
claim to the whole subcontinent—the bene- 
ficiary would be Pakistan. 


[From the New York Journal-American of 
August 8, 1954] 
PEACEFUL INDIA? — Here’s How NEHRU’S 
Forces INVADE PORTUGUESE COLONTES 
(By Dr. Paulo Cunha, Foreign Minister of 
Portugal) 

Lisson, August 7.—The popular statement 
that now, for the first time in 23 years, there 
is no war in the world is misleading. 

Aggression of a very familiar patterh has 
been committed and is now being committed 
by India against the properties and peoples 
of the Portuguese territories on the Malabar 
coast. 


The situation is extremely critical and can 
easily result in extensive and uncontrolled 
bloodshed. 

Portugal is historically a nation of peace 
which has not known war in its territory 
for nearly a century and a half. 

But now my country has been viciously 
attacked by elements originating from its 
neighbor, India, a nation that has continu- 
ally professed to follow a policy of no vio- 
lence. 
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Prime Minister Nehru is not discouraging 
and not stopping the violent aggression. On 
the contrary, the Indian union is favoring 
and inciting it. 

Is it not aggression when a neighboring 
nation sends armed troops to surround a ter- 
ritory and then permits well-armed Indian 
volunteers to enter and attack the people of 
that territory? 

That is what happened as recently as July 
22 in the Portuguese village of Dadra. Ot 
7 Portuguese policemen, all of them born in 
Portuguese India, not led by European offi- 
cers, 4 were killed during their gallant fight, 
the others were wounded or captured. 

The population offered resistance to the 
attack. But how long could they hold out 
knowing they were isolated and surrounded 
by armed Indian troops? 

Since then a few other small villages in 
Nagar-Aveli have been surrounded and at- 
tacked, and over 4,000 Portuguese were forci- 
cs against their free will, put under foreign 
yoke. 

The land borders of the important seacoast 
city of Damao have been closed by Indian 
troops who have dug trenches. All commu- 
nications to the embattled Portuguese towns 
inland have been cut off. 

Is this India’s policy of no violence? Why 
does Mr. Nehru continue to permit these 
war-like actions if he believes in peace? 


—— 


[From the New York World-Telegram and 
Sun of August 12, 1954] 


PortucaL Sees INDIA'S OTHER FACE ON 
COLONIES 
(By Jim G. Lucas) 

Dru. PORTUGUESE INDIA, August 12.—The 
India of Premier Nehru has two faces—one it 
shows the world and one it shows India’s 
close neighbors. 

The 24,000 people who live here know In- 
dia's second face better. 

Diu is a small Portuguese island territory 
300 miles north of Bombay on the west coast 
of India, It's been Portuguese—together 
with the larger colonies of Goa and Damao— 
since eariy in the 16th century when it was 
settled by Portuguese explorers. 

Portugal contends that these areas in In- 
dia are not colonies but actual parts, or 
provinces, of Portugal. 

WAR OF NERVES ON 


But Premier Nehru seems determined to 
liberate Diu and what he calls foreign 
pockets in India. ‘ 

The people here haven't sought any lib- 
eration. The great majority are Portuguese 
citizens. They are loyal to their motherland 
and have little in common with their would- 
be liberators. 

Thus, the war of nerves Is on. It's som- 
berly remindful of the methods of a Com- 
munist aggressor state before it is ready to 
pounce. 

The situation is hardly less explosive here 
and in Goa and Damao for the fact that 
Nehru has relented slightly in accepting 
Portugal's proposal for appointment of neu- 
tral observers to study the controversy. 

‘WORK OF VOLUNTEERS 

So far, the Indian Government has left 
the dirty work to volunteers, just as the 
Communist regime of Peiping sent volun- 
teers to fight United Nations forces in Korea. 

The so-called volunteer liberation army 
of unknown size stands ready to march into 
Diu. 

It ts speculated that the invasion may 
come Sunday—which is India’s Independ- 
ence Day. Portuguese officials here say they 
are prepared to use whatever force is neces- 
sary to repel the invasion. 

For months—without a single protest 
from the outside world—India has been 
starving Diu into submission. 
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CUT OFF FROM FOOD é 


This tiny island of 20 square miles is cut 
off from India’s mainland, on which it has 
depended for its food supply for 400 years, 

Now its survival—even without a war— 
depends on what it can catch from the sea, 
or bring in by ship from more friendly neigh- 
bors. But India is doing its best to block 
any food shipments into Diu. 

What happens now cannot be concealed 
from the world. The Portuguese reasoning: 
Premier Nehru can overrun us, or he can 
continue his pose as the great peacemaker. 
It's no longer possible to do both, 


The United States and Africa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1954 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr, 
Speaker, at the final meeting of the 
Conference on Contemporary Africa 
sponsored by the School of Advanced 
International Studies of Johns Hopkins 
University, Paul H. Nitze, president of 
the Foreign Service Education Founda- 
tion, delivered an address so perceptive 
of the problems Africa presents that I 
have asked and been granted unanimous 
consent to insert it with my remarks: 

‘THE UNITED STATES AND AFRICA 
(By Paul H. Nitze) 

Most of the papers and the discussions of 
the last 5 days have been directed toward 
helping us to a better understanding of the 
complex and interrelated questions and chal- 
lenges which contemporary Africa presents. 
Rarely have I participated in a series of dis- 
cussions which have given me a greater sense 
of the deep seriousness and dynamic inter- 
action of living cultural, political, and eco- 
nomic forces. 

Any policy worth its salt must start from 
understanding. We in the United States 
must confess to only a dim and partial 
understanding of Africa, but I believe that 
understanding is growing and will continue 
to grow. A policy worth its salt, however, 
also implies choice and decision, perhaps 
tentative, perhaps subject to future modifi- 
cations and amplifications, but nevertheless 
decision. And finaliy, it implies action. 
Action can consist in part in the use of 
words or even the nonuse of words, but in 
general more than mere words are required 
if policy is to be effective. 

I take it that the central issue presenting 
a choice to the United States with respect 
to Africa is the issue of colonialism. Per- 
haps colonialism is the wrong word. Cer- 
tainly the south African problem is not that 
of the relations of a metropolitan power to 
a dependent territory, nor does it involve 
any other external restraint upon the sov- 
ereignty of anation. It is rather an internal 
problem of the adjustment of cultural differ- 
ences symbolized by race differences and the 
attendant problems in internal allocation of 
political power and responsibility and the 
direction of its interest. Even though this 
problem is internal in origin it has implica- 
tions and concerns for all of us to whom 
Africa is important, 

Perhaps there is some more meaningful 
and precise word than colonialism to de- 
scribe the central issue presenting itself in 
Africa. But whatever the word the question 
is what alternatives present themselves to 
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United States policy. One alternative would 
be to support holding fast to things as they 
now are in the dependencies of Africa. This 
would mean that we would encourage the 
metropolitan powers to “hold on the lid” in 
areas of their responsibility and would sig- 
nify our willingness to see the legitimate 
aspirations of both Moslem and black Africa 
sacrificed to a short-term interest in order 
and administrative coherence. 

I do not need to dwell on the fact that 
such a course would be abhorrant to Ameri- 
can sensibilities and would fly in the face of 
our traditional sympathy for the underdog 
and for the ideals of self-government and 
self-determination. But even if such an at- 
titude were psychologically tolerable we 
should certainly be compelled to examine its 
effects on the strategic interests of Africa 
and of the United States in Africa. 

Several of you are historians, and I need 
not cite examples of the fate which overtakes 
nations that misconstrue stagnation for sta- 
bility. A repressive colonialism, even one 
tempered by fatherly benevolence, will only 
increase the force of the ultimate explosion 
and create the conditions of a nationalism, 
fanatical and sterile in form. We have al- 
Teady seen too many examples of this type 
of development. 

A second course would perhaps offer great- 
er psychological satisfaction for the average 
American but would, I think, be equally 
fatal to the long-term interest of Africa. We 
would simply swim with the current and 
decide that since there is no resisting the 
tide of nationalism we may as well move 
with it without restraint, and give it our 
Tull inspiration and support. If we would 
adopt such a course we might earn a short- 
term popularity among some of the in- 
habitants of the continent. We would, how- 
ever, also be encouraging within the de- 
pendent areas divisive tendencies whose ex- 
istence is today masked and controlled by 
the presence of the protecting and admin- 
istering power. We should risk setting Ber- 
bers against Arabs, Bantus, Indians, and 
Europeans one against another and fanning 
the fires of dissension between Islam, Christi- 
anity, and tribal religions. We would also 
gravely endanger that solidarity of the At- 
lantic community which is necessary to the 
defense of Africa against a new and more 
permanent colonialism from without. 

The consequence would be weakness in all 
those things in which the United States 
would like to see Africa strong—weakness in 
protecting human rights, weakness in main- 
taining order, weakness in the bases from 
which social and economic justice can grow, 
weakness in safeguarding that external secu- 
rity within which independence can develop. 
The results of unthinking encouragement 
of extremism in Africa could be as harm- 
Tul to the interest of Africa as the results 
of unthinking acquiescence to old-style 
colonialism. 

The United States does not dispose with 
respect to Africa. Our relations with co- 
lonial Africa are in large measure through 
those European countries which do have 
responsibilities and commitments in the 
area. This is not to discount our relations 
with the dependent peoples nor our interest 
in their welfare and advancement. We have 
never had any colonial commitments in 
Africa and have no intention whatever of 
undertaking any. Nevertheless, the historic 
development of world forces has placed the 
United States in a position where it must, 
somewhat against its tradition and prior dis- 
position, assume responsibilities or share the 
responsibilities formerly assumed by others. 
This is not an enviable position, for it re- 
quires of us, if we are to fulfill the role of 
protecting ourselves and the non-Soviet 
world generally, that we enlist and secure 
the cooperation of those who aspire to 
Greater freedom while, at the same time, 
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maintaining the cooperation of our Euro- 
pean friends. On the practical side, it is 
quite clear that in conducting our day-to-day 
business with colonial Africa we must deal 
in the first instance with our European 
friends who now administer those areas. 

Some are troubled by the fact that the 
United States today has two concurrent 
lines of Interest. One springs from its anti- 
colonial tradition; the other springs from 
its strategic interest in dependable bases and 
safe lines of communication necessary to the 
support of the strategic responsibilities it 
has been forced to assume. The fact that 
there are two lines of United States interest 
does put on us a far greater responsibility 
for careful and well-considered choice and 
action than was ours when we could follow 
sentiment alone. In large measure, how- 
ever, the two lines converge toward a com- 
mon line, a third course which is neither 
the course of “keeping on the lid” nor the 
course of unthinking inspiration of conflict 
and revolt. This is the course of throwing 
our weight behind the acceleration of self- 
determination for all peoples under condi- 
tions which will see preserved these precious 
freedoms once attained. As in most things 
in life really worthwhile, success in this 
course is not easy. It does not lend itself 
to catchy propaganda slogans easy for those 
whose policy seeks to destroy rather than 
to build. It does not seek to raise illusory 
hopes. It seeks instead to build, step by 
step, the solid foundations of independence 
coupled with that voluntary interdependence 
necessary to an association of viable self- 
governing States in a free world. 

Fortunately, with few exceptions, this 18 
the course being followed by our friends 
both in Europe and in Africa. If they are 
to succeed, they may need wise and sympa- 
thetic help from the United States. Per- 
haps together new ways can be found, not 
simply to accelerate the process but also to 
achieve a broader common understanding of 
our mutual interest in seeing that this proc- 
ess develops along constructive lines. Ev=- 
eryone, including the Africans, would stand 
to suffer from an exacerbation of conflict. 

Some argue that such a third course is 

tantamount to avoiding a decision one way 
or another. I do not believe this to be so. 
In relations between contending friends it 18 
unseemly if not also unwise to take the ini- 
tiative in seeking a solution, yet the very 
absence of an initiative combined with 
friendly counsel and an inconspicuous dis- 
play of one's views may represent a decisive 
action of the highest importance. In this 
sense the third course, as I have called it, 
seems to me to have involved already deci- 
sions of great consequence in the cases of 
Iran and Egypt. 
Some have argued, at this conference, that 
the British-Egyptian agreement with respect 
to Suez was a debacle. I can remember only 
too clearly the brickbats that were hurled at 
us for urging restraint in contemplating the 
use of force in Iran and for arguing instead 
for patient negotiation. Just as the Iranian 
settlement now gives hope for a return to 
progress and the patient steps of cumulative 
economic and political development so the 
Suez agreement may well be the foundation 
on which the mutual interest of one of the 
countries of Africa and of the West can be 
developed. 

Iam not suggesting that the United States 
has been all-wise in its Judgments on the 
crucial issues of the relations of one nation 
to another or of one group to another with- 
in nations. As has been brought out at this 
conference, there are deep philosophical 
problems as well as practical and theoretical 
issues on which we may have much to learn 
from Africa as well as to give. In large 
measure it is this willingness both to give 
and to learn which sustains our hope and 
our confidence. 


September 15 
Differentials in Milk Evaluation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
just finished reading a scholarly article 
by Prof. G. A. Richardson, of Oregon 
State College, entitled “Differentials in 
Milk Evaluation.” It was sent to me by 
Prof. P. M. Brandt, head of the depart- 
ment of dairy husbandry of Oregon State 
College. Professor Brandt has been 
working on this general problem for 
some time past, and I presented in the 
Senate, in a speech inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, a synopsis of Pro- 
fessor Brandt's point of view on the ad- 
vantages accruing from use of the energy 
concept to establish equitable differen- 
tials in the marketing of milk. I have 
urged, and shall continue to urge, the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture to give favorable consideration to 
the research studies of the department 
of dairy husbandry of Oregon State Col- 
lege, unless it can be clearly demon- 
strated that the recommendations con- 
tained in such research studies as Pro- 
fessor Brandt and Professor Richardson 
presented are without merit. It would 
appear to me on the basis of my layman's 
understanding of the problem that the 
proposals of Professor Brandt and Pro- 
fessor Richardson make a lot of horse- 
sense which should be applied in an en- 
deavor to solve marketing problems in 
the dairy industry. 


I ask unanimous consent to have Pro- 
fessor Richardson's treatise inserted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


DIFFERENTIALS IN MILK EVALUATION ! 


(By G. A. Richardson, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis) 

“As a business becomes more complex, it 
must be made more simple.” (Harry Arthur 
Hopf.) s 

The dalry industry is progressing, and the 
price of progress is problems. One of these 
arises out of the growing appreciation of the 
economic and nutritional worth of the non- 
fat portion of the milk solids, The fact that 
milk administrators, market reporters, and 
others have joined the dairy scientists in 
substituting the term “milk fat” for the 
once-popular term butterfat“ is evidence of 
progress but also introduces the problem of 
how to evaluate the fat—dissociated from 
butter—in relationship to the value of its 
companion milk solids. Dairy scientists have 
an obligation to dairying to provide facts and 
ideas for coping with this and other prob- 
lems, in the interests of both simplicity and 
accuracy. 

The problem of differentials ls one of con- 
siderable complexity if the fat is not the 
sole determinant or if itis assigned a fixed 
value high enough to discount that of the 
nonfat solids. In many instances differen- 
tials are set arbitrarily or by agreement; 1. e., 
they are manmade, and, therefore, are apt 
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to be irregular and inconsistent. In the eco- 
nomie field price, not nutritional value, usu- 
ally determines the differential. But, ac- 
cording to Haecker (1914), the feed energy 
required for lactation ig directly proportional 
to the energy value of fe milk solids. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that differentials should re- 
fiect differences in nutritional indexes of 
milks if the price is to reflect differences in 
the cost of production. 

Some of the ideas as to the significance of 
the term “differential” are naive. In the dis- 
cussion to follow it implies the adjustment 
in the price, value, compositon, or energy of 
100 pounds of milk for each change of 0.1 
percent fat, or of 0.1 percent protein, and the 
accompanying change in the nonfat or the 
nonprotein solids. The term “milk differen- 
tial” connotes the correct meaning as here 
used; butterfat or protein differential would 
be incorrect. Also, differentials will largely 
be restricted to producer milks; and cost of 
production, as a major factor in pricing, will 
be of primary concern. It would seem that 
differentials in distributor prices, even from 
market or handler pools, should bear some 
relationship to cost of production. This 
latter becomes more logical and simple if 
prices of dairy foods reflect their relative 
nutritional values. 

Common usage makes it simple to refer 
to milks according to the fat test. Figure 1 
[not printed in the Recorp] illustrates the 
differential existing between the solids-not- 
fat and the fat percentages. Curve J, repre- 
senting the familiar Jacobson equation (10), 
s. n. f. %=7.07+0.4f, shows an increase 
of 40 units of solids-not-fat per unit of fat 
increase. Curve C, representing the Cali- 
fornia equation (9), 5. n. f. 7 7.070.444. 
indicates a constant increase of 44.4 units 
per unit of fat. The three-segment curve 
O, representing compilations and calcula- 
tions from data secured from individual cow 
samplings in California (15), Dlinois (13), 
and Oregon (14) indicates a solids-not-fat 
differential of approximately 38, 63 and 27 
units per unit of fat for blended milks of 
low, medium and high tests respectively. 
The J and C curves have the advantage of 
simplicity; the O curve appears to be more 
accurate, at least from Oregon milks at the 
cow level. The tables and figures to fol- 
low are based on the data compiled in the 
Oregon study. 

Figure 2 [not printed in Recorp] ius- 
trates the inequity incident to pricing cream 
on the fat content alone and skim milk on 
the hundred-weight basis. The well-known 
and simple equations for calculating the 

*polids-not-fat contents of creams and skim 
milks might well be utilized to evaluate 
these fractions of milk. 

Table 1 requires little comment other than 
to call attention to the protein relationships 
to the total and the nonfat solids. The 
variation in the protein content of the latter 
(35 to 40 percent) may have significance 
when dry nonfat milk solids are used for 
standardizing and in nutritional studies. 
It is doubtful if it has significance in cost 
of production studies. The rather constant 
relationship between the total solids and 
the protein percentages was utilized by Olson 
to calculate the protein content from the 
total solids content (12). It is apparent 
from table 1 that the total solids can be 
estimated from the equation: total solids 
%=3.89x protein %. The reciprocal of 
this relationship (table 1) indicates that 
protein comprises approximately 25.8 per- 
cent of the total solids of mk. A value of 
26.5 percent was used by Whittler (18) to 
formulate a method for pricing milk to the 
producer, This method was proposed to give 
greater consideration to the relative nutri- 
tive values of the individual major milk con- 
stituents as well as to those of the milk 
constituents and competitive nondairy prod- 
ucts than the Wisconsin (5), California (3) 
or Oregon (2) proposals. 
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It would be redundant to review the de- 
velopment of the protein concept for the 
évaluation of milk but the early contribu- 
tions of Sherman (1903, 1906), Van Slyke 
(1908), Olson (1908), Lythgoe (1914), and 
others should be acknowledgded. The mod- 
ern trend toward utilizing either the protein 
alone or its relationship to the fat, total 
solids, nonfat solids or nonprotein solids in 
pricing structures was illustrated at the 12th 
International Dairy Congress (reference vol. 
I, sec. 1, 363-376). It is recognized, however, 
that the fat-protein relationship is too 
variable to justify calculating the protein 
content from the fat test especially in milks 
representing blends from different breeds 
and from individual cows (17). Evironment 
and heredity also induce variations, The 
protein+solids-non-fat relationship has 
been shown’ to be sufficiently constant to 
warrant use of the equation (16), 8. n. f. 
% =1.266p+4.74. Likewise (14), the solids- 
not-protein may be calculated from the 
equation. s, n. p. % 2.8059 p f 0.2683. These 
relationships, if generally substantiated, 
coupled with the use of the formal titration 
method of protein determination (16) make 
it possible to evaluate differences between 
natural milks of different fat tests. 

For many years dairymen have used the 
simple fat-corrected milk method of com- 
pensating for differences in milks of varying 
tests (6). This is based on the gross en- 
ergy relationships between milk of different 
fat test and all milks are expressed in terms 
of 4-percent milk. Table 2 shows the dis- 
tribution of the gross energy among the 
three energy sources in milk, Thus, in a 
4-percent milk the fat contributes 49.2 per- 
cent, the solids-not-fat 50.8 percent, of the 
total energy. Protein is responsible for 24.9 
percent of the total energy or 48.1 percent of 
the solids-not-fat share. Gaines and Over- 
man (7), Andersen (1), Hansson (8), found 
a high correlation between calories of milk 
energy and fat percentages which could be 
expressed by the equation: E cals./Ib= 
51.761 . 138.26, 51.48f+4-135.91, 51.07f+-138.91, 

*respectively. Using the Illinois, California 
1950 and Oregon data, and standard values 
for the combustible energy of milk fat, milk 
protein, and milk sugar, the high correla- 
tion is confirmed and may be expressed by: 
E cals./ Ib. 55.54 f 118.98. The curves are 
shown in figure 3. It will be noted that 1 
pound of 4-percent milk has an energy 
value of 345, 342, 343, and 341 calories, re- 
spectively. The differences appear to be due 
largely to the different values assigned to the 
heats of combustion of fat, protein, and 
lactose. 

In figure 4 [not printed in Recorp], the 
relationship between milk energy and pro- 
tein percent is shown to be linear, although 
the agreement between the Illinois and 
Oregon data is not as good as in the case 
of the fat-energy relationship. The Oregon 
compilation represents a much wider geo- 
graphical distribution as well as a larger 
number of samples of a greater number of 
herds than the Illinois data. It includes the 
Illinois data except that from the Ayrshire 
and crossbred cows. 

It may be of importance to note that both 
sets of data indicate that milk energy yield 
is much more nearly a simple multiple of 
the protein yield than of the fat yield. This 
lends support to the generalization made by 
Gaines and Oberman (7) that “In general, 
the total (and often enormous) energy trans- 
formations of milk secretion depend on and 
are proportioned to the elaboration of milk 
protein.” 

These simple but direct relationships be- 
tween milk energy yields and fat and pro- 
tein yields, coupled with the fact that the 
feed energy required for lactation is directly 
proportional to the energy value of the milk 
solids suggest that when producer prices are 
based on cost of production, equitable dif- 
ferentials may be calculated according to 
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the energy differences between milks of vari- 
ous fat or protein tests. For example: Con- 
sider that 4.0 percent fat milk is the base 
and priced at $6 per hundredweight. This 
milk may be expected to test approximately 
3.3 percent protein. 

1, The original fat-corrected milk formula 
(F. OC. M. (4 percent) =15 x Ibs, of fat+-.4 lbs. 
of milk) was recognized by its originators 
as being only approximately correct. The 
Oregon compilations suggest the formulas: 
(a) Energy-corrected milk (4 percent fat) = 
16.25 X Ibs. of fat+-0.35 x Ibs. of milk. 

(b) Energy-corrected milk (3.3 percent 
protein) 39.9 & lbs. of protein—.318 x lbs. 
of milk. The (a) equation agrees well with 
that derived from Forbes data (4) by Over- 
man and Gaines (12), F. C. M. 16.11 F+ 
3557 M. 

Thus, since 1 pound of the base milk (4 
percent fat or 3.3 percent protein) is priced 
at 6 cents and 100 pounds of 3.5 percent fat 
(3.1 percent protein) milk has the same 
energy as 91.875 pounds of E. C. M. milk, the 
price of the 3.5 percent should be $5.51 per 
hundredweight. Similarly the price of 5 
percent fat (3.7 percent protein) milk should 
be $6.98 per hundredweight. The differen- 
tial is 9.8 cents per point fat or 24 cents per 
point protein. The first encourages a high 
tat test, the latter, a high protein test. 

2. An equally logical and simple method 
for determining differentials based on the 
energy differentials shown in figures 3 and 4 
is possible. The constant (55.54) in the 
energy/fat equation is approximately 16.29 
percent of the energy value of 1 pound of 
4 percent milk (341 calories) or the energy 
differential is 1.629 percent of the 4 percent 
base milk per point fat. Misner (10a) sug- 
gested a 2 percent differential when 3.5 
percent milk is the base. The percentage 
obviously depends upon the energy value of 
the base milk. In this example, the price 
differential would be 1.629 percent of $6 
equals 9.77 cents per point fat, or 97.7 cents 
for each change of 1 percent fat. The for- 
mula thus becomes: Price per hundred- 
weight of milk equals $(.977xfat percent 
+2.09). Similarly, the price differential 
based on the protein test can be shown to be 
3.984 percent of $6 equals 23.9 cents per 
point protein or $2.39 for each change of 1 
percent protein. The formula becomes: 
Price per hundredweight of milk equals 
$(2.39 x protein percent— 1.89). 

Table 3 illustrates a pricing schedule 
based on this principle of deriving differen- 
tials. It should be noted that no price for 
fat or protein is assumed. 

When it is required to price cream and 
skim milk separately it becomes necessary to 
distribute the energy of milk between the 
milk fat and the skim solids, and take into 
account the skim solids in the cream. This 
can be done from the data shown in table 2 
and figure 2. Table 4 shows the schedule of 
prices, based on a price of $4.75 for 4 percent 
fat milk. As indicated in table 2, the fat in 
4 percent milk contributes 49.2 percent of 
the feed energy and, therefore 4 pounds of 
fat are responsible for $2.337 of the cost, 
1. e. 58.4 cents per pound fat. The 8.91 
pounds of skim solids, then, command 
$2.414 or are priced at 27.1 cents per pound. 
The right-hand column of the table shows 
the price schedule based on the direct energy 
concept without fixing a price for either fat 
or skim solids, The differential in this case 
(1.629 percent of 84.75) is 7.74 cents per 
point fat and the formula is: Price per hun- 
dredweight equals $(.774xfat percent 
1.65). If only the protein percent is known, 
the differential is 3.98 percent of $4.75 equals 
18.92 cents per point protein and the for- 
mula is: Price per hundredweight equals 
$(1.89 protein percent - 149). The agrees 
ment among the three methods is sub- 
stantial. 

Table 5 shows a comparison between the 
method of payment for producer milks be- 
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ing followed by a successful cheese factory 
in Oregon and a method based upon the 
energy distribution between the fat and 
nonfat solids. In the former (column 1) 
milk fat is priced at 73 cents per pound. 
The price of solids-not-fat is based on the 
balance of the total payout using the Jacob- 
son formula (figure 1) for calculating the 
solids-not-fat. In this schedule the nonfat 
solids are priced at 21.13 cents per pound. 
In column 2, the Oregon formula (figure 1) 
was used to calculate the solids-not-fat, the 
calculated price being 20.54 cents per pound. 
In column 3 the solids-not-fat were calcu- 
lated according to the California (figure 1) 
formula, the calculated price, therefore, be- 
ing 20.7 cents per pound. 

For column 4 it is assumed that the aver- 
age test of the milk received is 4 percent and 
thus (table 2), the fat share of the milk 
energy and therefore of the base price Is 
49.2 percent. Fat, then, is priced at 58.4 
cents per pound. The remainder, $2.41, may 
be allotted to either the solids-not-fat or 
the protein, preferably the protein in a 
cheese plant. This prices protein at 73 cents 
per pound. Column 5 shows the schedule 
when the average test of the milk is 4.5 
percent and is priced at $5.16 per hundred- 
weight. 

A comparison of the price schedules in 
table 5 shows essentially the same results 
obtained regardless of which formula is used 
to calculate solids-not-fat. when fat is high 
priced and the other solids, especially the 
protein, are underpriced in relation to their 
nutritive value and their cost of production. 
The schedule in columns 4 and 5 appear to 
justify consideration. 


SUMMARY. 


An attempt has been made to simplify the 
evaluation of milk and the establishment of 
equitable differentials, particularly in con- 
nection with producer pricing. Certain 
clear-cut interrelationships between the 
major components of milk have been estab- 
lished. Stress has been laid on the relation 
of the gross energy of milk to the relative 
cost of production of milks of different fat 
contents and on the relation of the fat con- 
tent to the energy value. Differentials have 
been calculated as percentages of both the 
energy value and price of selected base milks. 
Use has been made of proportionate shares 
of the energy and/or price to be borne by 
the fat, nonfat solids and/or protein. 

Among the advantages accruing from 
using the energy concept to establish dif- 
ferentials the following appear significant: 

1. Fexibility in adjusting to changes in 
the base price. 

2. No assumptions are necessary as to the 
price of butter, powdered, or evaporated 
milk. 

3. No incentive to watering or creaming is 
afforded. 

4. All breeds are treated equitably. 

5. An incentive is provided to breed and 
select for high solids, especially for high 
protein, 

It is suggested that milk be evaluated 
using both the fat and protein tests and 
that the protein test be utilized either as 
representative of or as a means of calculating 
the nonfat solids. 
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Taste 1.—Some interrelalionships between the fal, solids-nol-fal and protein contents of 
natural milks 


Total solids 


Milk fat (percent) 


» Solids-not-fut 


Per pound | Per pound | Per pound | Per pound | Per pound 
of fat ol fat 


Protein 


Ter pound | Per pound 


of soliis- of total 
of protein of fat not-fat solids 
Pounds Pounds Pounds 
2.88 0. 93 0. 258 
270 -89 256 
273 85 -m 
20u „83 2 
2. 5 7 20 
2 52 78 200 
-249 70 . 256 


Taste 2.—The distribution of the gross en- 
ergy of milks among the fat, lactose, and 
protein 


Sources of energy as 
wie ten percent of total energy 
af tes 
(percent! 


7 5 
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Protein share of the solids-not-fat energy—percent. 


TasLe 3.—Milk price differential based on 
milk energy differential 


Protein 


Fat (percent) Price! (percent) Price? 
$5.02 29 $5.03 
5.81 a1 5, 50 
6.00 3.4 6. 0% 
6.49 3.5 6. 4% 
6. 0 * 7 6.04 
7.46 3.0 7. 41 


1 Price/cwt. = $(.977f+2.09)—Differential = 1.63 per- 
cent of price of 4 percent fat milk. 

2 Price/cwt. = 3(2.30p—1.01)— Differential = 3.98 per- 
cont of price of 3.3 percent protein milk. 


Taste 4.—Paying for cream solids and skim solids 


Base: 4°% milk @ $4.75/cwt, 


Fat shure - 40. 2% = $2. IIT = 58. b. 
Solids-not-fat shure =50.8%=$2413=27.1¢ per th. 


Price of cream) price of skim 


( percent) 
solids per 
e 
welght of 
milk 


Milk test, percent fat 


solids per 
Price on Price on 
manaig | Total ee, | energy anta? 
milk 
$2.18 81.04 $3.98 $3.99 
2.21 4.38 4.35 4.37 
2.26 4.75 4.75 4.75 
2.32 5.12 5.13 5.12 
2.37 5.49 fi, 62 5.) 
2. 6.42 5.80 5. 88 
2.39 6.15 6.29 6.07 


EHE 
2888888 


1 See table 3. Differential per point fat=1.63% o! po 75. 
m 


3? See table 3. Ditferential per point protein - 3. 


Prien ewt. - $(7.74 Kl.. 


of $4.75. Price/owt. =$05.91—1.49). 
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TABLE 5.—Paying for cheese factory milk 
Base: 4 percent milk @ H4.75/ewt. 


Fat (percont) 


0) Actual payout; TEAD, fat and 21. %% b. solids-not-fat, calculated according to Jacobson. 


(2) Actum puyont: eh. fat and 20.44¢/1b. solids-not-fat, calculated according to 0 
CO Artusi payout; Tuch. fat and 20.7¢/1b. solids-not-fat, calculated according to C 
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to ut =. AeHb. fat 


51.2% to faut Wb. fat 
Renger to protein 7b. protein 


(5) 
34.28 
471 
8. 15 
5. 59 
6.02 
6.39 
data. 
fornia equation, 


tinier to proteia deb. protein} Base milk, 4% & $4.75/ewt. 
nase milk, 4.5% @ $5.15 cwt. 


SENATE PROCEEDINGS SUBSE- 
QUENT TO ADJOURNMENT 
REFORT ON NAVAL PROCUREMENT 

OF TUGBOATS BY SELECT COM- 

MITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 

Mr. THYE, from the Select Committee 
on Small Business, pursuant to the or- 
der of the Senate of August 19, 1954, 
submitted on August 24, 1954, a report 
(No. 2506) on naval procurement of tug- 
toats; which was printed. 


REPORT ON INVESTIGATION. IN- 
VOLVING THE SECRETARY OF THE 
ARMY AND SENATOR JOSEPH R. 
McCARTHY ET AL, 


Mr. MUNDT, from the Committee on 
Government Operations, pursuant to the 
orders of the Senate of August 17 and 
August 19, 1954, submitted, on August 
30, 1954, a report (No. 2507), together 
with a summary and finding of fact on 
the part of the minority members of the 
committee, and individual views of Mr. 
DIRKSEN and Mr. Porter, relating to 
charges and countercharges involving 
the Secretary of the Army Robert T. 
Stevens, John G. Adams, H. Struve Hen- 
sel, and Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, 
Roy M. Cohn, and Francis P. Carr. 


APPROVAL OF SENATE BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS SUBSE- 
QUENT TO ADJOURNMENT 


The President of the United States, 
subsequent to the adjournment of the 
Senate, notifled the Secretary of the 
Senate that he had approved and signed 
the following acts and joint resolutions: 

On August 20, 1954: 

S. 18. An act to permit the compelling of 
testimony under certain conditions and to 
grant immunity from prosecution in con- 
nection therewith; 

S. 3546. An act to provide an immediate 
program for the modernization and improve- 
ment of such merchant-type vessels in the 
reserve fleet as are necessary for national 
defense; ` 

S. 3655. An act to provide that the · Metro- 
politan Police force shall keep arrest books 
which are open to public inspection; and 

S. J. Res. 140. Joint resolution to establish 
a commission for the celebration of the 200th 
anniversary of the birth of Alexander Hamil- 
ton. 

On August 21, 1954: 

S. 1845. An act for the relief of Dr. Ian 

Yung-cheng Hu. 
On August 23, 1954: 
S. 232. An act for the relief of Hugo Kern; 


S. 546. An act to authorize payment for 
losses sustained by owners of wells in the 
vicinity of Cold Brook Dam by reason of the 
lowering of the level of water in such wells 
as a result of the construction of Cold Brook 
Dam; 

S. 1184. An act to authorize relief of au- 
thorized certifying officers from exceptions 
taken to payments pertaining to terminated 
war agencies in liquidation by the Depart- 
ment of State; 

S. 1225. An act for the relief of Brunhilde 
Walburga Golomb Hartsworm; 

S. 1908. An act for the relief of Leonard 


` Hungerford; 


S. 1904. An act for the relief of Ottilie 
Theresa Workmann; 

S. 1959. An act for the relief of Mrs. Anne- 
marie Namias; 

S. 2420. An act to amend section 32 of the 
Trading With the Enemy Act, as amended; 

S. 2744. An act to provide for the termina- 
tion of Federal supervision over the property 
of the Alabama and Coushatta Tribes of 
Indians of Texas, and the individual mem- 
bers thereof; and for other purposes; 

S. 2958. An act for the relief of Ida Reiss- 
muller and Johnny Damon Eugene Reiss- 
muller; 

5.3028. An act to require the Postmaster 
General to reimburse postmasters of discon- 
tinued post offices for equipment owned by 
the postmaster; 

S. 3085. An act for the relief of Mrs. Helen 
Stryk; 

S. 3379. An act to amend section 4 of the 
Flammable Fabrics Act, with respect to 
standards of flammability in the case of cer- 
tain textiles; 

S. 3487. An act to authorize the Central 
Bank for Cooperatives and the regional banks 
for cooperatives to issue consolidated deben- 
tures, and for other purposes; and 

8.3816. An act to authorize the replace- 
ment of certain Government-owned utility 
facilities at Glacier National Park, Mont., and 
Grand Canyon National Park, Ariz. 

On August 24, 1954: 

S. 3708. An act to outlaw the Communist 
Party, to prohibit members of Communist 
organizations from serving in certain repre- 
sentative capacities, and for other purposes. 

On August 26, 1954: 

8.2456. An act for the relief of Martin 
Genuth; 

S. 2461. An act for the rellef of Berta Hell- 
mich; and 

5.3233. An act to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, to provide permanent legis- 
lation for the transportation of a substan- 
tial portion of waterborne cargoes in United 
States-flag vessels. 

On August 27, 1954: 

S. 3239. An act to authorize conveyance of 
land to the State of California for an inspec- 
tion station; 

S. 3302. An act granting to the Las Vegas 
Valley Water District, a public corporation 
organized under the laws of the State of 
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Nevada, certain public lands of the United 
States in the State of Nevada; 

8.3303. An act granting to Basic Manage- 
ment, Inc., a private corporation organized 
under the laws of the State of Nevada, cer- 
tain public lands of the United States in 
the State of Nevada; 

S. 3393. An act authorizing the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs to convey certain 
property to Milwaukee County, Wis.; 

S. 3532. An act to provide for the partition 
and distribution of the assets of the Ute 
Indian Tribe of the Uintah and Ouray Reser- 
vation in Utah between the mixed-blood and 
full-blood members thereof; and for the 


termination of Federal supervision over the 


property of the mixed-blood members of said 
tribe; to provide a development program for 
the full-blood members of said tribe; and for 
other purposes; 

S. 3769. An act to amend section 709 of 
title 18, United States Code, so as to protect 
the name of the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation from commercial exploitation; and 

S. J. Res. 183. Joint resolution to extend 
greetings to the Gold Coast and Nigeria, 

On August 28, 1954: 

S. 22. An act to validate certain payments 
for accrued leave made to members of the 
Armed Forces who accepted discharges for 
the purpose of immediate reenlistment for an 
indefinite period; 

S. 1748. An act to Incorporate the National 
Fund for Medical Education; and 

S. 3873. An act to provide survivor benefits 
for widows of the Chief Justice and the As- 
sociate Justices of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

On August 30, 1954: 

S. 1042. An act to abolish the Commission 
for the Enlarging of the Capitol Grounds; 

S. 3187. An act to authorize the United 
States of America to quitclaim all its right, 
title, and interest in and to certain lands 
in Arizona, except for mineral interests 
therein, and for other purposes; $ 

S. 3189. An act providing for the convey- 
ance by the United States to the Monterey 
County Flood Control and Water Conserva- 
tion District, Monterey County, Calif., of 
certain lands in Camp Roberts Military 
Reservation, Calif., for use as a dam and 
reservoir site, and for other purposes; 

S. 3595. An act to direct the Secretary of 
the Army to convey certain property located 
in El Paso, Tex.. and described as part of 
Fort Bliss, to the State of Texas; 

S. 3744. An act to change the name of 
Gavins Point Reservoir back of Gavins Point 
Dam to Lewis and Clark Lake; 

S. 3750. An act to direct the Secretary cf 
the Air Force or his designee to convey cer- 
tain property located in proximity to San 
Antonio, Bexar County, Tex., to the State 
of Texas; 

S. 3822. An act to authorize the convey- 
ance to the State of Texas of approximately 
9 acres of land in Houston, Tex., to be used 
for National Guard purposes; and 

S. J. Res. 147. Joint resolution to establish 
the Woodrow Wilson Centennial Celebration 
Commission, and for other purposes, 

On August 31, 1954: 

S. 264. An act to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain land In the State of Maryland 
to the Disney-Bell Post 66 of the American 
Legion, Bowie, Md.; 

S. 361. An act to provide for renewal of 
and adjustment of compensation under con- 
tracts for carrying mall on water routes; 

S. 541. An act to extend benefits under the 
War Claims Act of 1948 to certain Classes ot 
persons, and for other purposes; 

8.555. An act for the relief of Charles W. 
Gallagher; 

S. 509. An act for the relief of Opl. Robert 
D. McMillan; 

S. 1183. An act for the relief of John L. 
de Montigny; 

S. 1203. An act for the relief of Lt. Col, 
Rollins S. Emmerich; 
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S. 1504. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Rev. Pang Wha Il; 

S. 2070. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Givens Christian; 

S. 2074. An act for the relief of certain 
Basque sheepherders; 

S. 2147. An act for the relief of Terrence 
Waller; 

S. 2259. An act for the relief of Rev. Charles 
V. Rossini; 

S. 2266. An act for the relief of Walter P. 
Sylvester; 

S. 2208. An act to authorize and direct the 
investigation by the Attorney General of cer- 
tain offenses, and for other purposes; 

S. 2553. An act for the relief of Joseph V. 
Crimi, father of the minor child, Joseph 
Crimi; 

S. 2632. An act for the relief of the Epes 
Transportation Corp.: 

S. 2639. An act for the relief of Etsuko 
Tamaki (Shimizu); 

S. 2649. An act for the relief of Chaya 
Frangles; 

S. 2693. An act for the relief of Robert Lee 
Williams; 

S. 2789. An act for the relief of Gianni 
Bearnardls; 

S. 2893. An act for the relief of Seraphina 
Papgeorgiou; 

S. 2954. An act for the relief of Christine 
Thum; 

S. 2980, An act conferring jurisdiction upon 
the United States District Court for the 
Southern District of New York to hear, de- 
termine, and render judgment upon a claim 
of the Bunker Hil! Development Corp.: 

S. 3017. An act for the relief of Thomas 
Barron; 

S. 3058. An act for the relief of certain 
nationals of Italy; 

S. 3108. An act to modify the act of October 
8. 1940 (54 Stat. 1020) and the act of July 24, 
1947 (61 Stat. 418) with respect to the re- 
coupment of certain public school construc- 
tion costs in Minnesota; 

S. 3110. An act for the relief of the Ports- 
mouth Sand and Gravel Co.; 

S. 3148. An act for the relief of Francesco 
Pugliese: 

S. 3245. An act to provide emergency credit, 

S. 3329. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Police and Firemen’s Salary Act 
of 1953 to correct certain inequities; 

S. 3447. An act to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code to permit the filling of oral pre- 
scriptions for certain drugs, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 3482. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 3485. An act for the relief of Liselotta 
Kunze: 

S. 3494. An act for the relief of the Cen- 
tral Railroad Co. of New Jersey; 

S. 3562. An act for the relief of the Me- 
M hon Co., Inc.;: 

S. 3601. An act to provide that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is authorized to extend 
until not later than October 18, 1962, cer- 
tain timber rights and necessary ingress and 
egress, and for other purposes; 

S. 3627. An act to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act, as amended; 

S. 3628. An act to amend Public Law 815, 
Bist Congress, in order to extend for 2 
additional years the program of assistance 
for school construction under title III of 
that act; 

5.3629. An act to postpone the effective 
date of the 3-percent “absorption” require- 
ment in Public Law 874, 8lst Congress, for 
1 year; i 

S. 3712. An act to authorize the com- 
mander, Air University, to confer appropriate 
degrees upon persons who meèt all require- 
ments for those degrees in the Resident Col- 
lege of the United States Air Force Institute 
of Technology; 

8. 9840. An act for the relief of Klyce 
Motors, Inc.; 
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S. 3844. An act to provide for a reciprocal 
and more effective remedy for certain claims 
arising out of the acts of military personnel 
and to authorize the pro rata sharing of the 
cost of such claims with foreign nations, 
and for other purposes; 

5.3868. An act authorizing the payment of 
salary to any individual given a recess ap- 
pointment as Comptroller General of the 
United States before the beginning of the 
84th Congress; 

S. J. Res. 170. Joint resolution to approve 
the conveyance by the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority of certain public-use terminal prop- 
erties now owned by the United States; and 

S. J. Res. 173. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to proclaim the week of No- 
vember 28, 1954, through December 4, 1954, 
as National Salvation Army Week. 

On September 1, 1954: 

S. 738. An act for the relief of Maria Busa; 

S.1259. An act for the relief of Anastasia 
Kondylis; 

S. 1604. An act for the relief of Margot 
Herta Matulewitz; 

S. 1605. An act for the relief of James Ar- 
thur Cimino and Joan Cimino; 

S. 1873. An act for the relief of Ursula 
Wilke and Mike Mario Wilke; 

S. 2068. An act for the relief of Francesco 
Marinelli; 

S. 2156. An act for the relief of John Enepe- 
kides, his wife, Anna, and his son, George; 

S. 2301. An act for the relief of Katherina 
Picerkona and her minor son, Helmut; 

S. 2345. An act for the relief of Yun Tai 
Miao and his wife, Chao Pel Tsang Miao; 

S. 2366. An act for the relief of Ito Lu- 
kiko; 

S. 2496. An act for the relief of Harvey 
Schwartz; 

S. 2636. An act for the relief of Arturo 
Rodriguez Diaz; 

S. 2640. An act for the relief of Esther 
Joanne Potter; 

S. 2670. An act to provide for the termina- 
tion of Federal supervision over the prop- 
erty of certain tribes, bands, and colonies of 
Indians in the State of Utah and the individ- 
ual members thereof, and for other pur- 
poses; 

S. 2731. An act for the relief of Jean Can- 
talini; 

S. 2842. An act for the relief of Dr. Felix 
de Pinies; 

S. 2849, An act for the relief of Elisa-Pom- 
pea Roppo (Elisa-Pompea Cardone); 

S. 2879. An act for the relief of Peter Julian 
Newbery and Prudence Ellen Newbery; 

S. 2884. An act for the relief of Sister Anna 
Serinzl. Sister Giuliana Paladini, Sister Io- 
landa Mazzocchi, and Sister Giuseppina Zan- 
chetta; 

S. 288 7. An act for the relief of Hon Cheun 
Kwan; 

S. 2941. An act for the relief of Kim Kwang 
Suk and Kim Woo Shik; 

S. 2945. An act for the relief of Eulalio 
Rodriguez Vargas; 

S. 2993. An act for the relief of Ruth 
Wehbrhan; P 

S. 3056. An act for the relief of S. Sgt. Sil- 
vestre E. Castillo; 

8. 3112. An act for the relief of Emiko 
Watanabe; 

S. 3138. An act for the relief of Wakako 
Niimi and her minor child. Katherine; 

S. 3145. An act for the relief of Bonita Lee 
Simpson; 

S. 3221. An act for the relief of Ingeborg 
Otto; 

S. 3251. An act to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain mineral rights to Mrs. Pearl 
O. Marr, of Crossroads, N. Mex.; 

S. 3276. An act for the rellef of Cleophat 
Robert Joseph Caron; 

S. 3404. An act for the relief of Anni Stroee 
Jacobsen; 

S. 3577. An act for the relief of Milos 
Knezevich; 

S. 3586. An act for the relief of Mrs. Hilde- 
gard Simon Walley; 
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S. 3625. An act for the relief of Mrs. Juana 
Padilla de Caballero (Mrs. Juana Padilla de 
Ontiveros); and 

S. 3652. An act for the relief of Francis 
Timothy Mary Hodgson (formerly Victor 
Charles Joyce). 

On September 2, 1954: 

S. 2316. An act for the relief of the Bir- 
mingham Iron Works, Inc.; and 

S. 2618. An act for the relief of Ertogroul 
Osman. 

On September 3, 1954: 

S. 2862. An act to provide relief for the 
sheep-raising industry by making special 
nonquota immigrant visas available to cer- 
tain skilled allen sheepherders. 


DISAPPROVAL OF SENATE BILLS 
SUBSEQUENT TO ADJOURNMENT 


The message also announced that the 
President had disapproved bills of the 
Senate of the following titles: 

On August 26, 1954: 


S. 154. An act for the relief of George 
Pantelas. 


S. 154. I am withholding my approval 
of S. 154, for the relief of George Pan- 
telas. 

The beneficiary of the bill is an alien 
who is deportable on the ground that at 
the time of his last entry he was not in 
possession of a valid immigration visa 
and because of his record of crimes in- 
volving moral turpitude. 

The bill would authorize and direct 
the Attorney General to discontinue the 
pending deportation proceedings, cancel 
any outstanding order of deportation, 
warrant of arrest and bond which may 
have been issued, and would exempt the 
alien from deportation in the future by 
reason of the same facts upon which the 
current proceedings are based. . 

The alien was born in Greece on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1903. He originally entered 
the United States in 1921. On May 3, 
1929, he was convicted in California of 
issuing checks without sufficient funds 
and sentenced to an indeterminate term 
of imprisonment for not more than 14 
years. He was subsequently deported 
from the United States on June 18, 1931, 
because of his criminal record, There- 
after, the alien reentered the United 
States as a temporary visitor on May 28, 
1940, under an assumed name. In pro- 
ceedings before the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service he testified that 
in order to obtain a Greek passport in 
another individual's name he paid $100 
for a birth certificate and thereafter 
committed perjury and forgery in secur- 
ing the necessary passport visa for his 
reentry. 

While I am in sympathy with the evi- 
dent purpose of this legislation to provide 
support for the family of the alien, the 
record of bad conduct presented in this 
case convinces me that the granting of 
the relief proposed would not be in the 
best interests of the United States. 

Accordingly, I am withholding my 
approval from this bill. 

DwicuHr D. EISENHOWER. 

THe White House, August 26, 1954. 


S. 3064. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Mary Beaton Denninger, deceased, 


S. 3064. I have withheld my approval 
from S. 3064, 83d Congress, an act for the 
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relief of the estate of Mary Beaton Den- 
ninger, deceased. 

The bill would authorize and direct 
the Secretary of the Treasury to pay to 
the estate of Mrs. Denninger the sum of 
$780.36 in full settlement of all claims of 
the estate against the United States for 
payment of certain installments of an 
indemnity under the Servicemen's In- 
demnity Act of 1951. 

Robert William Denninger died in 
service on November 20, 1952. The pro- 
ceeds of a policy of United States Gov- 
ernment life insurance, $2,443.27, were 
paid on behalf of Mary Beaton Den- 
ninger, the designated beneficiary. 
However, in order to determine whether 
she was also entitled as a widow to an 
indemnity of $7,000 under the Service- 
men's Indemnity Act of 1951, for which 
no beneficiary had been designated, it 
was necessary to obtain evidence of the 
interlocutory judgment of divorce which 
the serviceman had obtained from her 


effective March 12, 1952, as well as evi- . 


dence pertaining to the dissolution of 
one of her prior marriages. Upon re- 
ceipt of evidence establishing her eligi- 
bility, settlement was authorized on her 
behalf and, without knowledge that she 
had died 2 days previously, a check for 
$780.36 representing 12 accrued install- 
ments of indemnity was mailed to a Vet- 
erans’ Administration agency on October 
27, 1953, for delivery to the payee. Be- 
cause of the death the check was re- 
turned and canceled. 

The law prohibited payment to Mrs. 
Denninger's estate, and thereafter the 
Veterans’ Administration made settle- 
ment of the indemnity in favor of the 
serviceman’s parents, the next entitled 
beneficiaries. This settlement included 
the installments totaling $780.36 which 
had accrued during the lifetime of Mrs. 
Denninger. The bill proposes that, in 
addition, the Government pay $780.36 to 
Mrs, Denninger's estate. 

Favorable action by the committees 
which considered the bill appears to 
have been based upon the view that the 
installments which accrued prior to Mrs. 
Denninger's death became her property 
and, accordingly, should be paid to her 
estate. The specific language of the law 
clearly expresses a contrary intention 
on the part of the Congress. I cannot 
agree either that the mandatory provi- 
sion of the law should be abrogated in 
this case to the exclusion of other similar 
cases, or that the Government should be 
subjected to double payment of those 
installments of indemnity which accrued 
during Mrs. Denninger's lifetime. To do 
so would obviously be discriminatory and 
precedential, 

As I have previously stated, if the law 
is to be changed it should be changed for 
all. Uniformity and equality of treat- 
ment under general law applicable 
equally to all must be the steadfast rule 
if the Federal programs for veterans 
and their dependents are to be operated 
successfully. Heeding the special plea 
of individual cases would obviously de- 
stroy the effectiveness of these programs. 

For the foregoing reasons, I am unable 
to justify approval of S. 3064. 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 

Tue WHITE HOUSE, August 26, 1954. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


On August 28, 1954: 

S. 1706. An act to provide for taxation by 
the State of Wyoming of certain property 
located within the confines of Grand Teton 
National Park, and for other purposes, 


S. 1706. I have withheld my approval 
from S. 1706, to provide for taxation by 
the State of Wyoming of certain property 
located within the confines of Grand 
Teton National Park, and for other pur- 


es. 

The bill would permit the State of 
Wyoming and any taxing authority of 
the State to levy taxes on privately owned 
hotels or lodging facilities within Grand 
Teton National Park. It further pro- 
vides that if the United States acquires 
such properties in the future, payments 
in lieu of taxes will be made by the United 
States in amounts equal to the last an- 
nual taxes assessed against the property 
by the State or locality when it was pri- 
vately owned. 

This legislation is unnecessary for two 
reasons: First, the State now has au- 
thority to tax privately owned hotel or 
lodging facilities in the park and has 
collected such taxes for some time. Sec- 
ond, there appears to be no disposition 
on the part of the United States to ac- 
quire any such property in Grand Teton 
National Park, either through purchase 
or donation. However, I am withhold- 
ing my approval not only because the bill 
is unnecessary but also because of the 
precedent it might establish for piece- 
meal action in this field. 

The present Congress approved my 
recommendation that a Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations be estab- 
lished to study the means of achieving a 
sounder relationship between Federal, 
State, and local governments, I have 
requested that the Commission's report 
include recommendations as to how to 
solve the difficult problems which arise 
in the field of intergovernmental tax im- 
munities. The Commission has a special 
study committee on in lieu payments and 
shared revenues. The Commission's re- 
port is expected in the near future, and 
it is anticipated that the administration 
will recommend legislation to accom- 
plish its recommendations shortly there- 
after. 

I believe that questions of Federal tax 
immunity should be decided broadly and 
deliberately, rather than through a suc- 
cession of piecemeal decisions and that 
this decision should await the recom- 
mendations of the Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations on this question. 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 

Tue Wuite House, August 28, 1954. 


On August 31, 1954: 
S. 820, An act for the relief of the estate 
of Carlos M. Cochran. 


S. 820. I have withheld my approval 
from S. 820, for the relief of the estate 
of Carlos M. Cochran. 

This enrolled enactment would pay the 
sum of $5,000 to the estate of Carlos M. 
Cochran, who was killed in line of duty 
when he was a member of the Armed 
Forces in 1942, 

The soldier decedent was discovered 
lying beside a highway just outside the 
entrance to the military installation 
where he was stationed. Although he 
appears to have been temporarily of un- 
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sound mind at the time, the sentry at 
the gate to the installation who discov- 
ered him and took him into custody was 
not aware of this fact. While the sen- 
try was telephoning for military police- 
men to come to the gatehouse for the 
decedent, he attempted to escape. He 
failed to obey the sentry’s three shouted 
commands to halt. The sentry then 
aimed his shotgun at the decedent's legs 
and fired. Just at this moment the de- 
cedent jumped into a ditch. Asa result, 
he was struck in the chest rather than 
the legs, and was instantly killed. 

A board of officers, which subsequently 
considered the case, determined that the 
sentry’s actions had been reasonable 
under all of the circumstances. The 
board also determined that since the 
decedent was known to have been in a 
state of mental confusion at the time of 
the shooting, his death should be con- 
sidered to be in line of duty. 

The records of Army show that the 
regular death gratuity was paid in this 
case and that at the time of the de- 
cedent’s entry into the military service 
he was offered but specifically refused 
national service life insurance, 

The decedent's closest survivor seems 
to be a sister, who presumably would be 
the ultimate beneficiary of the bill. She 
is not entitled to survivorship benefits 
under laws administered by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, since sisters are 
not included within the categories of 
survivors eligible to receive benefits 
under such laws. 

Laws administered by the Veterans’ 
Administration and other Federal agen- 
cies provide systems of benefits for cer- 
tain dependent survivors of members of 
the Armed Forces killed in line of duty. 
Benefits so authorized are generous and 
are payable to the specified survivors 
regardless of whether death results from 
the negligence or willful misconduct of 
fellow servicemen or any other person, 
Under the circumstances, I think it only 
fair and reasonable to consider the gen- 
erous, uniform, and assured protection 
which these systems afford as the exclu- 
sive remedy against the United States 
on account of the death of a member 
of the Armed Forces killed in line of 
duty. Any other view would be produc- 
tive of anomalies and serious inequities. 

The foregoing view accords with that 
taken by the Supreme Court in denying 
relief in a negligence case brought under 
the Federal Tort Claims Act in which, 
as here, a member of the Armed Forces 
was killed not only in line of duty but 
incident to his actual military service. 
Such a view is in no sense novel, Mili- 
tary and veterans’ survivorship benefits 
are the equivalent of civilian workmen's 
compensation benefits. The Federal 
Government and most of the States have 
abolished actions for damages between 
employers and employees and superseded 
them with workmen’s compensation stat- 
utes, which provide the sole basis of 
liability in most cases. 

Additionally, as already noted, the de- 
cedent had the opportunity to apply for 
a policy of national service life insur- 
ance in the maximum amount of $10,000. 
He was specifically offered this opportu- 
nity, but refused to take advantage of 
it, as is indicated by his service record. 
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Accordingly, while regretting the 
tragic death of the decedent, I am 
constrained to withhold my approval 


from S. 820. 
Dwicnut D. EISENHOWER. 
Tue WEITE House, August 31, 1954. 


8. 2083. An act for the relief of Lawrence 
F. Kramer. 


S. 2083. I have withheld my approval 
from the bill (S. 2083) for the relief of 
Lawrence F. Kramer. 

The bill provides for payment to Law- 
rence F. Kramer of Paterson, N. J., of 
the sum of $67,500 in full satisfaction 
of his claim against the United States 
for (1) compensation for services ren- 
dered by him during the period from 
1935 to 1952 in assisting and enabling 
the United States to prosecute success- 
fully criminal proceedings against cer- 
tain defendants who had defrauded the 
Government in connection with fixed 
prices on work projects in the State of 
New Jersey, and (2) for reimbursement 
for expenses incurred by him in render- 
ing such services. 

It appears that in late 1935, Mr. 
Kramer complained to the Works Prog- 
ress Administration concerning the ex- 
istence of a possible fraud conspiracy, 
collusive bidding, and bribery in con- 
nection with certain sand and stone sup- 
ply contracts awarded, and to be award- 
ed, by the Works Progress Administra- 
tion in northern New Jersey. His sole 
information was that his father, Philip 

- Kramer, operator of a stone quarry at 
Paterson, N. J., had been approached by 
one George Brooks to participate in the 
scheme, and had refused, and that as a 
result of his refusal, stone supplied by 
him had been rejected by the Works 
Progress Administration (apparently due 
to the influence of the conspirators), 
with the consequence that he suffered 
heavy business loss. 

As a result of this complaint, an in- 
vestigation was undertaken by the Gov- 
ernment which culminated in the con- 
viction of the lawbreakers in 1941 and 
a civil recovery (by way of settlement) 
in 1952. Apart from the initial tip con- 
cerning the existence of a possible con- 
spiracy, and the furnishing of the names 
of certain persons having knowledge of 
the approach made to his father, it does 
not appear that claimant contributed 
anything to the successful prosecution 
and civil recovery. 

There is nothing to distinguish this 
case from any other case in which the 
Government receives from a private citi- 
zen information concerning wrongful ac- 
tion with reference to which criminal 
proceedings are brought and civil recov- 
eries are obtained. The vast majority of 
such proceedings are made possible by 
citizens who either because of their nor- 
mal interest in law enforcement and 
good government, or because of self- 
interest supply law enforcement officers 
with information of the character here 
involved. 

Even if claimant were to be treated as 
if he had commenced suit as an in- 
former, he would be entitled to no more 
than the 10 percent of the civil recov- 
ery, whereas the bill proposes to award 
him 30 percent of that amount. 

DwicHt D. EISENHOWER, 

Tue White Hovsz, August 31, 1954. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


S. 2801. An act for the relief of Graphic 
Arts Corp. of Ohio. 


S. 2801. Iam withholding my approval 
from S. 2801, for the relief of Graphic 
Arts Corp. of Ohio, 

S. 2801 provides that the Secretary of 
the Treasury be authorized and directed 
to pay the sum of $84,359.19 to the 
Graphic Arts Corp. of Ohio, Toledo, 
Ohio, in full settlement of all claims of 
the said Graphic Arts Corp, against the 
United States. The bill would afford 
financial relief to the Graphic Arts Corp. 
for losses alleged to have been incurred 
in the performance of contract W-33- 
038i ac-2023 with the Army Air Corps 
durng the period January 1 to June 1. 
1946. 

It is the contention of the corporation 
that it was not supplied with the full 
quantity of work contemplated by the 
contract during the contract period, and 
that the contractor was assured by rep- 
resentatives of the Army Air Corps that 
it would be protected against losses in its 
operation under the contract. However, 
it appears that the contractor did accept 
extensions of time and other amend- 
ments to the original contract under var- 
jous change orders and supplements 
pertinent thereto by executing said docu- 
ments, It is reported that payments to- 
taling $2,029,185.29 were made to the 
contractor. 

Insofar as furnishing work under the 
contract was concerned, it appears that 
there was substantial compliance by the 
Government within the contract period 
as extended. 

There is an established rule that a for- 
mal written contract entered into on the 
basis of negotiations between the parties 
merges all such previous negotiations 
and is presumed in law to express the 
final understanding of the parties. Con- 
tract W-33-038 ac-2023, as amended, 
was entered into on a fixed-price basis. 
It contained no provision for payment of 
additional compensation merely because 
the contractor might suffer a loss in per- 
formance. Hence, while the contractor’s 
claim is based primarily upon the prem- 
ise that certain representations were 
made by Government officers at the time 
the contract was negotiated to the effect 
that the Government would protect the 
contractor from any loss in performance, 
the terms of the contract relating to the 
work to be performed and to the prices 
to be paid therefor were clear and unam- 
biguous and suck extraneous representa- 
tions, even if established, legally could 
not be resorted to for the purpose of im- 
posing an additional obligation on the 
Government. If the contractor felt that 
the formal contract and change orders 
and extensions, et cetera, did not afford 
it sufficient protection against losses in 
performance, it should not have signed 
the contract and accepted the exten- 
sions. Having done so, it seems clear 
that there is no liability for any further 
payment to the contractor, based upon 
the contract provisions. 

Government audit of the contractor's 
records indicates that this corporation, 
although claiming a loss of $67,952.31 in 
the operation of the Gadi division for 
the 5 months’ period beginning January 
1, 1946, actually sustained a loss of only 
$46,213.94 during that period. Of this 
amount, the audit report shows only 
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$29,432.29 was applicable to Army Air 
Corps contract W-33-038 ac-2023. De- 
spite this loss of $29,432.29 on this con- 
tract for the first 5 months of 1946, the 
contractor actually earned a profit of 
$34,202.86 on the entire contract. The 
audit report also discloses that this con- 
tractor earned a profit of $392,329.15 on 
all other Government business for the 
years 1944, 1945, and the first 5 months 
of 1946. Its commercial business during 
the same period also operated at a sub- 
stantial profit. 

My approval of this bill would establish 
the undesirable principle of Government 
underwriting any wartime losses incurred 
by contractors providing goods and serv- 
ices to the Government, regardless of 
the fact that such contractors did not 
sustain a net loss. I am unable to per- 
ceive any circumstances which would 
warrant preferential treatment for the 
claimant to the detriment of other war- 
time contractors, I am satisfied that it 
is my duty to oppose this bill. 

Although my examination of the record 
in this case does not lead me to believe 
that there is an equitable basis for this 
claim, it is possible that a court through 
judicial processes might be led to deter- 
mine otherwise. In complex situations 
like this one, it is my opinion that judi- 
cial rather than legislative remedy 
should be sought. I would, therefore, be 
willing to give my approval to a juris- 
dictional bill waiving the bar of any 
statute of limitations against the claim. 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 

Tue WHITE House, August 31, 1954. 


On September 1, 1954: 
S. 45. An act for the relief of Mrs. Merle 
Cappeller Weyel. 


S. 45. Lam withholding my approval of 
S. 45, a bill for the relief of Mrs. Merle 
Cappeller Weycl. 

This enrolled enactment would pay 
the sum of $5,437.21 to Mrs. Merle Cap- 
peller Weyel in full settlement of her 
claim arising out of the death of her hus- 
band after his release from active duty in 
the Navy in 1948. 

The husband of the beneficiary of this 
bill was recalled to active duty in 1947, 
after having been retired following the 
completion of 30 years of service. Prior 
to his release from this tour of duty, he 
was given a particularly thorough physi- 
cal examination because of indications 
that he might be suffering from high- 
blood pressure. However, a board of 
medical survey determined, as a result 
of this examination, that he was physi- 
cally qualified for release from active 
duty, and he was accordingly again re- 
turned to his retired status in February 
1948. 

Subsequently, this oMcer was treated 
and X-rayed by a private physician in 
September 1948. The X-ray disclosed 
that he was suffering from a malignancy 
which caused his death in December 
1948, after two unsuccessful operations 
in private hospitals. 

This deceased officer's case was twice 
considered by the Board for the Correc- 
tion of Naval Records, which was estab- 
lished by statute to correct records where 
this was necessary to remove an injus- 
tice. It was contended by the bene- 
ficiary that the malignancy should have 
been discovered at the time her husband 
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was released from active duty and that, 
if it had been discovered, he would have 
been kept on active duty until his death. 
On the basis of this, it was further con- 
tended she was entitled to be paid the 
usual death gratuity, the difference be- 
tween her husband's active and retired 
pay for the period between his release 
from active duty and his death and the 
amount of private medical and hospital 
expenses incurred on his behalf. The 
present measure is based on these same 
contentions, 

After twice reviewing the case, the 
Board concluded that it was to be pre- 
sumed that the malignancy had existed 
at the time the decedent was released 
from active duty and that, had its exist- 
ence been discovered, he would not have 
been released at the time he was. How- 
ever, the Board concluded that the de- 
cedent would not have been kept on ac- 
tive duty until his death, but in all prob- 
ability would have been retired for physi- 
cal disability not later than July 1948. 

I can perceive no justification for the 
payment which the bill would make on 
account of the cost of private medical 
and hospital care incurred on behalf of 
the decedent. He was, at all times, en- 
titled to such care at facilities operated 
by the Navy Department. There is no 
showing that any attempt was made to 
take advantage of these facilities. But, 
on the contrary, it appears that, for per- 
sonal reasons, the decedent elected to be 
treated privately. If the Government is 
to establish medical facilities and make 
provision for the care of servicemen and 
veterans, as it has done, it cannot, at the 
same time, be expected to undertake re- 
imbursement of such personnel when 
they decide, for personal reasons, to ob- 
tain care at their own expense from pri- 
vate physicians and hospitals. 

Another reason why I am unable to 
approve this measure is that, as enacted, 
it is either unfair to the beneficiary or 
to the Government, This results from 
the fact that the bill excludes payment 
of the death gratuity of 6 months’ pay 
which was originally claimed by the ben- 
eficiary but recognizes and authorizes 
the payment of the difference between 
active duty pay and retired pay for the 
entire period between the date of the 
decedent's release from active duty and 
the date of his death. It is obviously in- 
consistent to exclude the one and recog- 
nize the other. If the decedent is to be 
considered on active duty for the entire 
period in question for pay purposes, he 
certainly should be so considered with 
respect to the payment of the death 
gratuity. On the other hand, if his ac- 
tive duty is considered to have ended 
prior to the date of his death, then it is 
equally obvious an adjustment should be 
made in the pay differential award. In 
all fairness, it would appear that this 
inconsistency should be resolved one way 
or the other. 

It should be stressed that notwith- 
standing disapproval of the bill, the ben- 
eficiary can now have her claim settled 
administratively. Since the time when 
the case was last reviewed by the Board 
for the Correction of Naval Records, leg- 
islation has been enacted which permits 
administrative settlement of claims 
based on changes in records made by the 
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Board. Reconsideration of the bene- 
ficiary’s claim under such legislation 
would result in an award which, I am 
confident, will be equitable from the 
standpoint of both the beneficiary and 
the Government. In this connection I 
should like to express my belief that the 
Board should take into account, in its 
reconsideration of the case, the possi- 
bility that had it been discovered prior 
to his release from active duty medical 
treatment of the decedent's condition 
might very well have led to his retention 
on active duty until the date of his 
death. 
Dwicnut D. EISENHOWER. 
Tue WITTE House, September 1, 1954. 


S. 46. An act for the relief of E. S. Berney, 


S.46. I have withheld my approval 
from S. 46, entitled “For the relief of 
E. S. Berney.” 

This bill would pay to E. S. Berney the 
sum of $4,750 as compensation for dam- 
ages allegedly sustained by him as a 
result of certain representations made 
by a representative of the Navy during 
World War II. 

It appears that in the summer of 1943 
a representative of the Navy discussed 
with the beneficiary the potential use of 
his Nevada ranch and certain adjoining 
ones as a bombing range. Although the 
evidence on this point is conflicting, it 
appears that such representative indi- 
cated that he expected the Navy to begin 
operations that fall and that, prior to 
the beginning of such operations, all 
livestock would have to be removed from 
the land. The beneficiary alleges that 
on the basis of this information he dis- 
posed of his cattle and other property 
and vacated his ranch early in the fall. 
It developed, however, that the Navy did 
not need or begin to use his land until 
the following spring. 

* In subsequent condemnation proceed- 
ings, the court refused to recognize any 
damages occurring prior to the time 
when the Navy began using the land in 
question in the spring of 1944. On this 
premise the court awarded the benefi- 
ciary $766.67 for damages occurring after 
use by the Navy began. The present 
bill was designed to afford compensation 
for damages which were excluded by the 
court and which the beneficiary alleges 
were due to the premature vacation of 
his land. 

Conceding the facts in this case to be 
as stated by the beneficiary, it still does 
not follow that he is entitled to the 
award proposed here. It has not been 
established that the damages allegedly 
sustained by the beneficiary were due to 
a reasonable reliance upon the represen- 
tations of the Navy representative. 
There appears to have been no such re- 
liance on the part of other ranch owners 
whose land was taken under similar cir- 
cumstances and whose statements ap- 
pear in the committee reports in sup- 
port of some aspects of the beneficiary’s 
claim. 

In addition, there appears to be confu- 
sion as to the basis for measuring the 
damages which the beneficiary allegedly 
sustained. He made an unverified claim 
of damages in the amount of $12,000. 
Part of the damages so claimed are 
covered by the $766.67 condemnation 
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award. The Congress reduced the claim 
to $4,750, with no indication as to how 
this sum was arrived at. 

From the foregoing, it seems to me, 
that the record in this case is inconclu- 
sive both with respect to the merits of 
the beneficiary’s claim and as to the 
damages which he may have sustained. 
These uncertainties compel me to with- 
hold my approval from this bill. 

I would, however, be willing to ap- 
prove legislation which would permit 
adjudication of the case by the appro- 
priate district court. Such legislation 
should authorize the payment to the ben- 
eficiary of such damages as the court 
might determine to be reasonably at- 
tributable to his reliance upon the al- 
leged representations made to him by 
the Navy representative. I believe that 
only by such means can the rather ob- 
scure elements of this case be consid- 
ered and resolved in a manner fair to 
both the Government and the benefi- 
ciary. 

Dwicur D. EISENHOWER. 

Tue WHITE House, September 1, 1954. 


S. 417. An act conferring jurisdiction upon 
the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of New Mexico, to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon certain claims arising 
as a result of the construction by the United 
States of Elephant Butte Dam on the Rio 
Grande. 


S. 417. I have withheld my approval 
from S. 417, a bill conferring jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for 
the District of New Mexico, to hear, de- 
termine, and render judgment upon cer- 
tain claims arising as a result of the con- 
struction by the United States of Ele- 
phant Butte Dam on the Rio Grande. 

Under S. 417, jurisdiction would be 
vested, notwithstanding any statute of 
limitations or lapse of time, in the United 
States District Court for the District of 
New Mexico, “to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon any claim against 
the United States for compensation for 
the taking of or for damage to real or 
personal property as a result of the con- 
struction by the United States of Ele- 
phant Butte Dam on the Rio Grande.” 

The bill does not identify the persons 
to whom it would open the doors of the 
district court. It does not identify the 
date or dates on which the alleged tak- 
ing of property or damage occurred. It 
does not identify the events which might 
be alleged to have caused the damage or 
the taking. Its only requirement is that 
suit be filed within 2 years from the date 
of enactment of the bill. 

Construction of Elephant Butte Dam 
was commenced by the Interior Depart- 
ment in 1912. Approval of the bill would 
thus be an open invitation to anyone 
who believes that he has, at any time 
over the last 42 years, been injured in 
his property by the construction of this 
dam to bring the United States into 
court, no matter how stale his claim may 
be. 
It appears that the cases around which 
the hearings on the bill principally 
turned are those of a number of persons 
who believe that the existence of the 
dam, taken in conjunction with the se- 
vere floods that descended the Rio 


Grande Valley in 1929, resulted in the 


permanent seeping or swamping, from 
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and after that year, of their lands in the 
neighborhood of the now abandoned 
town of San Marcial. I am aware of no 
showing, however, that these landown- 
ers did not have an adequate oppor- 
tunity to pursue their legal remedies 
within the period prescribed by general 
law or that there were sound reasons 
for their failure to do so. Still less am 
I aware of any reasons for including 
within the coverage of the bill not only 
these landowners, but also all others who, 
regardless of time, attribute a damaging 
or destruction of their property to the 
construction of Elephant Butte Dam. 

The very purpose of a statute of limi- 
tations—whether it relates to suits be- 
tween private citizens or to suits brought 
against the Government—is to avoid 
stale claims and to procure a reasonably 
prompt initiation of judicial action be- 
fore records are lost or scattered, memo- 
ries grow dim, and witnesses die or be- 
come unavailable. To say this is not 
to say that compliance with the statute 
must be insisted upon in cases where its 
waiver would avoid a clearinequity. The 
instant bill, however, is not in this ex- 
ceptional category. On the contrary, the 
controversies with which it deals neces- 
sarily involve the resolution of questions 
of fact, of which some, at least, would re- 
quire oral testimony from persons fa- 
miliar with conditions as they were at 
the time when the claims originally 
arose. Thus, the nature of the claims 
here involved emphasizes the justice and 
wisdom of the general rule. Against this 
background, nothing in the terms or his- 
tory of S. 417 of which I am informed 
offers any sound ground for the depar- 
ture from existing law which the bill 
would sanction. 

Beyond these considerations there is, 
in my judgment, no more merit to waiv- 
ing the statute of limitations in order to 
permit the trying of cases which may 
range over all the forty-odd years of Ele- 
phant Butte history than there would 
be in the case of any other Federal river- 
control structure. In other words, I am 
seriously concerned that an exception 
as broad as that which S. 417 proposes 
to make in the case of Elephant Butte 
would be a precedent for attempts to 
secure similarly overgenerous legisla- 
tion in the case of every other Federal 
river-control structure that anyone be- 
lieves has caused him harm, regardless 
of how long ago the harm occurred. 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 

THe WHITE House, September 1, 1954. 


S. 3304. An act conferring jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims of the United 
States to consider and render judgment on 
the claim of the Cuban-American Sugar Co. 
against the United States. 


S. 3304. Iam withholding my approval 
from S. 3304, which would confer juris- 
diction upon the Court of Claims of, the 
United States to consider and render 
judgment on the claim of the Cuban- 
American Sugar Co. against the United 
States. 

The problem at the root of the lawsuit 
and the private relief bills involves the 
company’s World War I excess-profits 
taxes for the year 1917. The specific 
facts in this 34-year-old controversy are 
set forth fully in the report of the Sen- 
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ate Judiciary Committee (S. Rept. 1963, 
83d Cong., 2d sess.). Basically, the tax- 
payer, for the year 1917, computed its 
excess-profits tax liability on the invested 
capital method. Some years thereafter, 
it felt that its tax liability was excessive 
and requested the Commissioner to com- 
pute the tax under the relief provisions 
of the law. When this was done, addi- 
tional taxes were found to be due, and 
were paid. Several years later, in 1927, 
a claim for refund was filed on the 
ground that the tax computation by the 
relief method was erroneous. This claim 
was rejected on March 15, 1933, although 
later that year the taxpayer attempted to 
amend it, claiming that the invested 
capital method should be used. This 
method had been used in a settlement of 
the years 1918, 1919, and 1920, contro- 
versy with respect to which had been 
going on concurrently. The claim for 
refund filed in 1933 was rejected on the 
grounds it was not filed within the statu- 
tory period. 

The overall effect of the legislation 
would be to direct the Court of Claims 
to determine the 1917 liability of the 
taxpayer by applying the invested capi- 
tal method used in settling the years 
1918, 1919, and 1920, before the Board 
of Tax Appeals (even though sec. 3 of 
the enrolled enactment states that noth- 
ing in the act is to be construed as an 
inference of liability on the part of the 
United States) since, as the committee 
report indicates, there is no question but 
that the taxpayer's taxes were overpaid. 

Since the bill grants relief from the 
operation of the statute of limitation, 
special equitable circumstances should 
appear which require that this taxpayer 
be singled out for special relief, It is 
difficult to find such circumstances in 
this case. Basically, the Senate report 
urges that the taxpayer was denied a 
proper hearing by the Commissioner with 
respect to this claim. Yet, as the Senate 
committee report itself indicates, both 
prior to 1921, and after 1927, the tax- 
payer and the Commissioner’s repre- 
sentatives had numerous conferences 
with respect to the taxpayer's 1917 lia- 
bility. It would have served no purpose 
to hold further conferences in 1933 on 
a refund claim which was filed after the 
statute had run and based on another 
method of computation. : 

It is also suggested that the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue and the taxpayer 
“agreed” to postpone any action on the 
1927 claim for refund until the 1918, 
1919, and 1920 cases were determined. 

No valid evidence appears that there 
was such an agreement. Indeed, the 
only information regarding any such dis- 
cussion is, as the Court of Claims stated 
in a decision rendered in 1939 on this 
matter and involving this taxpayer, that 
@ representative of the taxpayer had 
written a letter to the Bureau purport- 
ing to confirm a conversation” with a 
representative of the Bureau that further 
conferences on the year 1917 were to be 
indefinitely postponed for the reason 
that nothing further could be done re- 
garding the special assessment question 
until such question had been settled by 
the Bureau or the Board of Tax Appeals. 
This unilateral statement not oniy docs 
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not seem adequate evidence of such an 
agreement but illustrates the desirability 
of a statute of limitations which dis- 
poses of stale claims and the necessity 
for retaining or securing evidence with 
respect thereto. 

Finally, the bill requires the Court of 
Claims to use a specific method of com- 
puting invested capital—assuming the 
taxpayer has overpaid his taxes—to be 
based upon an amount arrived at in 
settling the controversy before the Board 
of Tax Appeals for the years 1918 
through 1920. The year 1917 was not 
involved in that settlement, nor, as the 
Court of Claims indicated in its 1939 
decision, “does the action taken with re- 
spect to subsequent years constitute con- 
clusive proof as to 1917.” Even assum- 
ing the desirability of granting jurisdic- 
tion to the Court of Claims for this year, 
it does not seem desirable to preclude 
the court from determining the correct 
tax liability for the year. 

Since the proposed legislation would 
be discriminatory and would single out a 
particular taxpayer for relief from the 
statute of limitations without adequate 
reason therefor, and since it would pre- 
clude the Court of Claims from deter- 
mining the true tax liability, I feel con- 
strained to withhold my approval of 
S. 3204. 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 

Tue Waite House, September 1, 1954. 


On September 2, 1954: 

6.096. An act to establish the finality of 
contracts between the Government and com- 
mon carriers of passengers and freight sub- 
ject to the Interstate Commerce Act. 


§. 906. I have withheld my approval of 
S. 906, to establish the finality of con- 
tracts between the Government and 
common carriers of passengers and 
freight subject to the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. 

This legislation provides that rates 
established under the provisions of sec- 
tion 22 of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
when accepted or agreed to by the Secre- 
tary of Defense, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, or the Administrator of General 
Services, or by any official or employee 
to whom the authority is delezated by 
them, shall be conclusively presumed to 
be just, reasonable, and otherwise law- 
ful, and shall not be subject to attack, 
or reparation, after 180 days, or 2 years 
in the case of contracts entered into dur- 
ing a national emergency declared by 
Congress, after the date of acceptance or 
agreement upon any grounds except ac- 
tual fraud or deceit, or clerical mistake. 

The determination of what is a just, 
reasonable, or otherwise lawful rate on 
interstate shipments is now vested in 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
All shippers, including the Government, 
are bound as a matter of contract to 
pay the agreed rate, whether it be in 
the form of a tariff rate or a section 22 
quotation. This contractual obligation 
is subject, however, to an overriding 
right of the shipper to appeal to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to de- 
termine whether the agreed rate is law- 
ful. The statute of limitations for such 
action in the present law is 2 years. This 
act would require the Government to de- 
termine the lawfulness of the rate, with 
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finality, and through agencies other than 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
within 180 days at ordinary times, or 
within 2 years during a national emer- 
gency declared by Congress. Whereas 
the commercial shipper could contest the 
rate while it is in effect, the Government 
would apparently be required to cancel 
or refuse the rate and pay higher charges 
during any test of the lawfulness of the 
rate. 

I am therefore unable to approve this 
legislation, which relegates the Govern- 
ment in its role as a user of transporta- 
tion services to a position inferior to that 
of the general shipping public and re- 
stricts its access to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the body of experts 
authorized by Congress to determine the 
reasonableness of rates. 

I see no reason why the Government 
should not be subject to the same limi- 
tations on retroactive review of its 
freight charges as the commercial ship- 
per. That result could be accomplished 
equitably by an amendment to section 
16 (3) of the Interstate Commerce Act 
specifying that the Government shall be 
subject to the 2-year limitation pres- 
ently applicable to commercial shippers. 
The Government would then be on 
exactly the same basis under that sec- 
tion as all Sther shippers, and existing 
inequities in the present ratemaking 
relationships between the Government 
and the common carriers would be re- 
moved. I recommend that such legisla- 
tion be enacted at the next session of 
the Congress. 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 

Tue Wuite House, September 2, 1954. 


S. 1637, An act for the relief of T. C. 
Elliott. 


S. 1687. I am withholding my approval 
from S. 1687, “For the relief of T. C. 
Elliott.” 

The purpose of this enactment is to 
pay to T. C. Elliott, of Daytona Beach, 
Fla., the sum of $15,000 as compensation 
for his services in preparing and furnish- 
ing certain information to Members of 
Congress. The bill provides that pay- 
ment authorized shall be free of Federal 
income tax. 

This bill is faulty for two reasons. 
First, the exemption of the award from 
all Federal income taxes is totally un- 
warranted. Second, it is stated in the 
enactment that the payment is com- 
pensation for services rendered.” The 
record demonstrates that the sum to be 
paid is not true compensation, but a 
monetary award for special services. 

The claimant, T. C. Elliott, was an em- 
ployee of the Federal Government from 
November 1, 1900, until his retirement, 
January 31, 1944. During this period of 
employment Mr. Elliott was an auditor in 
the Navy Department, the Treasury De- 
partment, and the General Accounting 
Office. In such a position he became con- 
versant with freight rates and trans- 
portation problems and furnished data 
on these subjects on many occasions to 
individual Members of Congress and to 
various committees of the Congress. 

It is conceded that Mr. Elliott, in ad- 
dition to performing his regular duties, 
rendered valuable service to Members of 
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Congress. His efforts undoubtedly con- 
tributed to a saving to the Government of 
large sums of money, but the record is 
also clear that these services were ren- 
dered by Mr. Elliott voluntarily, after 
office hours, on his own time, or on his 
leave time, and were completely aside 
from his official duties or the require- 
ments of his office. Mr. Elliott, like 
thousands of other devoted Government 
employees, is to be commended for the 
unselfish manner in which he made his 
knowledge of freight rates available to. 
others. 

Each year there accrue to the Gov- 
ernment the beneficial results of extraor- 
dinary services rendered by interested 
private citizens and organizations who 
volunteer much useful information and 
experience to the Congress, to its indi- 
vidual Members, and to the executive 
branch agencies as well. I do not be- 
lieve that claims for compensation for 
such volunteer services should be encour- 
aged. Approval of legislation for that 
purpose would ratify an irregular and 
unformalized employment relation, and 
would also place the Congress and the 
executive agencies in an unacceptable 
and unbusinesslike position. If such 
services are to be on a regular or recur- 
ring or even a sporadic basis, formal ar- 
rangements for employment should be 
made. There are numerous alternatives. 
A regular full-time or part-time ap- 
pointment, appointment as a consultant 
ata per diem or an hourly rate, and per- 
formance of work by contract are the 
most common. If the service is per- 
formed outside of a formal employment 
relationship, whatever recognition may 
be given to it should not be considered 
compensation. i 

I do not want my action in withhold- 
ing approval of this bill to be construed 
as derogation of Mr. Elliott’s services or 
as criticism of recognition by the Con- 
gress of special services afforded to its 
Members. While I cannot approve the 
bill in its present form for the reasons 
given above, I shall be glad to approve 
a bill which is by its terms an extraor- 
dinary monetary award for special serv- 
ice and which removes the tax-free 
status of the award. j 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 

THe WHITE House, September 2, 1954. 


S. 2033. An act relating to the labeling of 
packages containing foreign-produced trout 
sold in the United States, and requiring cer- 
tain information to appear in public eating 
places serving such trout. 


S. 2033. Iam withholding my approval 
from S. 2033, relating to the labeling of 
packages containing foreign-produced 
trout sold in the United States, and re- 
quiring certain information to appear in 
public eating places serving such trout. 

The bill would amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act by making 
its criminal sanctions—imprisonment up 
to 3 years or a fine up to $1,000, or 
both—and certain civil sanctions appli- 
cable to the sale, offering for sale, pos- 
sessing for sale, or serving of foreign- 
produced trout in violation of special 
provisions which the bill would add to 
the act with respect to such trout, ex- 
cept a certain species of lake trout 
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largely imported from Canada. (These 
Special requirements would be in addi- 
tion to any of the other requirements 
of the act and to any applicable require- 
ments of State law.) F 

These special requirements—none of 
them applicable to domestic trout—are 
as follows: 


1. Foreign-produced trout would have 
to be packaged and, if the package is 
broken while held for sale, each unit for 
sale consisting of one or more trout would 
have to be in a separate package. 


2. Each such package would have to be 
clearly and conspicuously stamped or 
labeled, in type or lettering of specified 
size, with the word “trout” preceded by 
the name of the country in which such 
trout was produced. 

3. It would be unlawful for any res- 
taurant or other public eating place to 
possess, in a form ready for serving, any 
foreign-produced trout unless the res- 
taurant or eating place displayed promi- 
nently and conspicuously a notice stat- 
ing ist. trout is served in 
this restaurant,” with the name of the 
country of origin inserted in the blank 
space. 

According to the committee reports, 
the bill has the three-fold purpose of (1) 
protecting the public and consumer 
against deceptive and unfair acts and 
practices by requiring truthful disclo- 
sure of the origin of the trout being sold, 
(2) protecting our domestic trout pro- 
ducers against unfair competition from 
foreign producers of trout, and (3) pro- 
tecting our source of supply for stocking 
the streams of our Nation with game 
trout. 

It is claimed that in recent years cer- 
tain merchants and restaurants have in- 
dulged in the practice of serying im- 
ported trout to restaurant patrons and 
other consumers as Rocky Mountain 
trout, Rocky Mountain rainbow trout, or 
under other descriptive names which, 
to the consumer, indicate their domestic 
origin. If domestic trout producers are 
deprived of this market, it is feared that 
they may be unable to continue their 
other important function of supplying 
eggs and fingerlings for restocking our 
streams of the sportsman-angler. 

Fraud and deception in the marketing 
or serving of food or any other product 
cannot, of course, be condoned. I am 
convinced, however, that to the extent 
that the provisions and sanctions of the 
bill properly involve Federal functions, 
they are unnecessary to prevent fraud 
and deception. The Tariff Act and the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
already provide for necessary labeling of 
imported products. Furthermore, the 
provisions of S. 2033 are discriminatory 
and oppressive against foreign trade, and 
to a very substantial extent they would 
invade a field of regulation and enforce- 
ment which I believe should be left to 
the States and localities. Finally, the 
costs of enforcement would be out of all 
proportion to funds available to the Food 
and Drug Administration for vital func- 
tions affecting the health of the Ameri- 
can people. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE House, September 2, 1954. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE HOUSE 
SUBSEQUENT TO SINE DIE AD- 
JOURNMENT 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


Pursuant to a special order agreed to 
on August 20, 1954, the Clerk of the 
House received a message from the Sen- 
ate announcing that on August 20, 1954, 
the Senate had passed bills and a con- 
current resolution of the House of the 
following titles: 

H. R. 3300, An act to authorize the State 
of Illinois and the Sanitary District of Chi- 
cago, under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Army, to help control the lake level 
of Lake Michigan by diverting water from 
Lake Michigan into the Dlinois Waterway; 

H. R. 10187. An act to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended, to provide for the pay- 
ment of appraisers’, auctioneers’, and brokers’ 
fees from the proceeds of disposal of Gov- 
ernment surplus real property, and for other 

jurposes; and 
7 H. Con. Res. 262. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with 
respect to the payment of damages to certain 
American employees in the United Nations 
who were dismissed because of their refusal 
under the fifth amendment to answer ques- 
tions before a committee of Congress. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE SPEAKER 
SUBSEQUENT TO SINE DIE AD- 
JOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE 

TWO HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE BIRTH 
OF JOHN MARSHALL 
The SPEAKER, pursuant to the provi- 
sions of section 2, Public Law 581, 83d 

Congress, and the order of the House of 

August 20, 1954, empowering him to ap- 

point commissions, boards, and commit- 

tees authorized by law or by the House, 

did, on August 21, 1954, appoint as mem- 

bers of the United States Commission for 

the celebration of the 200th anniversary 
of the birth of John Marshall the follow- 
ing members on the part of the House to 
serve with himself: Mr. Betts, Ohio; Mr. 
Porr, Virginia; Mr. Watter, Pennsyl- 
vania; Mr. Gary, Virginia. 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON BICENTENNIAL 
COMMISSION 
The SPEAKER, pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Public Law 601, 83d Congress, 

and the order of the House of August 20, 

1954, empowering him to appoint com- 

missions, boards, and committees au- 

thorized by law or by the House did, on 

August 21, 1954, appoint as members of 

the Alexander Hamilton Bicentennial 

Commission the following members on 

the part of the House to serve with him- 

self: Mr. Martin, Iowa; Mr. COUDERT, 

New York; Mr. Rooxxr, New York; Mr. 

Ropo, New Jersey. 

WOODROW WILSON CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 

COMMISSION 
The SPEAKER, pursuant to the provi- 
sions of Public Law 705, 83d Congress, 

and the order of the House of August 20, 

1954, empowering him to appoint com- 

missions, boards, and committees au- 

thorized by law or by the House, did, on 

September 2, 1954, appoint as members 

of the Woodrow Wilson Centennial Cele- 

bration Commission the following mem- 
bers on the part of the House: Mr. 

Wamerer, Virginia; Mr, HARRISON, 

Virginia, 
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COMMISSION ON GOVERNMENTAL USE OF 
INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

The SPEAKER, pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 2, Public Law 558, 83d 
Congress, and the order of the House of 
August 20, 1954, empowering him to ap- 
point commissions, boards, and commit- 
tees authorized by law or by the House, 
did, on September 14, 1954, appoint as 
members of the Commission on Govern- 
mental Use of International Telecom- 
munications the following members on 
the part of the House: Mr. Vorys, Ohio; 
Mr. Richanps, South Carolina. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
ENROLLED SUBSEQUENT TO SINE 
DIE ADJOURNMENT OF THE 
HOUSE 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, subsequent to 
the sine die adjournment, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills and a joint resolution 
of the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 951. An act for the relief of the Trust 
Association of H. Kempner; 

H. R. 1107. An act for the relief of the J. A. 
Vance Co.; 

H. R. 1254. An act to provide authorization 
for certain uses of public lands; 

H. R. 2032, An act for the relief of Clarence 
D. Newland; 

H. R. 2233. An act to provide for the ac- 
quisition of lands by the United States re- 
quired for the reservoir created by the con- 
struction of Oahe Dam on the Missour! River 
and for rehabilitation of the Indians of the 
Cheyenne River Sioux Reservation, S. Dak., 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 2235. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct the Santa 
Maria project, Southern Pacific Basin, Calif.; 

H. R. 2236. An act to provide for a commis- 
sion to regulate the public transportation 
of passengers by motor vehicle and street 
railroad withim the metropolitan area of 
Washington, D. C., and for the establish- 
ment of a metropolitan Washington commis- 
sion; 

H. R. 2876. An act for the relief of Leo F. 
Pinder; . 

H. R. 3300. An act to authorize the State of 
Nlinois and the Sanitary District of Chicago, 
under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Army, to help control the lake level of Lake 
Michigan by diverting water from Lake Mich- 
igan into the Illinois Waterway; 

H. R. 4340. An act for the relief of Charles 
J. Abarno and others; 

H. R. 4638. An act for the relief of David W. 
Wallace; 

H. R. 5420, An act to amend section 161, 
title 35, United States Code, relating to the 
patenting of plants; 

H. R. 6451. An act to provide for the con- 
Veyance of certain public lands in Utah to 
the occupants of the land; 

H. R. 6593. An act to provide for the pro- 
motion, precedence, constructive credit, dis- 
tribution, retention, and elimination of offi- 
cers of the Reserve components of the Armed 
Forces of the United States, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 6616. An act to amend title 17, United 
States Code, entitled “Copyrights”; 

H. R. 6808. An act for the rellef of Col. 
Samuel J. Adams, and others; 

H. R. 7130. An act to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act to provide for the 
loss of nationality of persons convicted of 
certain crimes; 7 

H. R. 7774. An act to increase the rates of 
compensation of classified, postal, and other 
employees of the Government, and for other 
purposes; 
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H. R. 7840. An act to amend the Rallroad 
Retirement Act, the Railroad Retirement Tax 
Act, and the Railroad Unemployment In- 
surance Act; 

H. R. 7886. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Cecil Norton Broy; 

H. R. 8606. An act for the relief of Neil C. 
Hemmer and Mildred Hemmer; 

H. R. 9366. An act to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act and the Internal Revenue Code 
so as to extend coverage under the old-age 
and survivors insurance program, increase 
the benefits payable thereunder, preserve the 
insurance rights of disabled individuals, and 
increase the amount of earnings permitted 
without loss of benefits, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H. R. 9580. An act to revise and extend the 
laws relating to espionage and sabotage, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 9680. An act to provide for greater 
stability tn agriculture; to augment the 
marketing and disposal of agricultural prod- 
ucts; and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9728. An act to revise, codify, and en- 
act into law, title 21 of the United States 
Code, entitled Food, Drugs, and Cosmetics"; 

H. R. 9729. An act to revise, codify, and 
enact into law, title 13 of the United States 
Code, entitled “Census”; 

H. R. 9730. An act to amend various 
statutes and certain titles of the United 
States Code, for the purpose of correcting 
obsolete references, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9859. An act authorizing the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of Cer- 
tain public works on rivers and harbors for 
navigation, flood control, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H. R. 9987. An act to amend certain provi- 
sions of title XI of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, as amended, to facilitate private financ- 
ing of new ship construction, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 9988. An act for the relief of the 
Federal Republic of Germany; 

H. R. 10051. An act making appropriations 
for Mutual Security for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1955, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 10187. An act to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended, to provide for the pay- 
ment of appraisers’, auctioneers’, and brok- 
ers’ fees from the proceeds of disposal of 
Government surplus real property, and for 
other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 565. Joint resolution to amend 
the joint resolution providing for the mem- 
bership of the United States in the Pan 
American Institute of Geography and His- 
tory and authorize appropriations therefor. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 

- LUTIONS SIGNED SUBSEQUENT 
TO SINE DIE ADJOURNMENT OF 
THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER announced that pur- 
suant to Senate Concurrent Resolution 
109, 83d Congress, that he did on August 
23, 1954, sign enrolled bills and a joint 
resolution of the following titles: 

H. R. 951. An act for the relief of the Trust 
Association of H. Kempner; 

H. R. 1107. An act for the relief of the J. A. 
Vance Co.; 

H. R. 1254. An act to provide authorization 
for certain uses of public lands; 

H. R. 2032. An act for the relief of Clarence 
D. Newland; 

H. R. 2233. An act to provide for the acqui- 
sition of lands by the United States required 
for the reservoir created by the construction 
of Oahe Dam on the Missouri River and for 
rehabilitation of the Indians of the Chey- 
enne River Sioux Reservation, S. Dak, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 2235. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interlor to construct the Santa 
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Maria project, Southern Pacific Basin, Calif.; 

H. R. 2236. An act to provide for a Com- 
mission to regulate the public transporta- 
tion of passengers by motor vehicle and 
street railroad within the metropolitan area 
of Washington, D. C., and for the establish- 
ment of a Metropolitan Washington Com- 
mission; 

H. R. 2876. An act for the relief of Leo F. 
Pinder; 

H. R. 3300. An act to authorize the State 
of Illinois and the Sanitary District of Chi- 
cago, under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Army, to help control the lake level of 
Lake Michigan by diverting water from Lake 
Michigan into the Ilinois Waterway; 

H. R. 4340. An act for the relief of Charles 
J. Abarno and others; 

H. R. 4638. An act for the relief of David 
W. Wallace; 

H. R. 5420. An act to amend section 161, 
title 35, United States Code, relating to the 
patenting of plants; 

H. R. 6431. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain public lands in Utah to 
the occupants of the land; 

H. R. 6573. An act to provide for the pro- 
motion, precedence, constructive credit, dis- 
tribution, retention, and elimination of offi- 
cers of the Reserve components of the Armed 
Forces of the United States, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 6616. An act to amend title 17, United 
States Code, entitled “Copyrights”; 

H. R. 6808. An act for the relief of Col. 
Samuel J. Adams and others; 

H. R. 7130. An act to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act to provide for the 
loss of nationality of persons convicted of 
certain crimes; 

H. R. 7774. An act to increase the rates of 
compensation of classified, postal, and other 
employees of the Government, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 7840. An act to amend the Rallroad 
Retirement Act, the Railroad Retirement Tax 
Act, and the Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act; 

H. R. 7886. An act for the relief of Mrs. 

. Cecil Norton Broy; 

H. R. 8606. An act for the relief of Neil C. 
Hemmer and Mildred Hemmer: 

H. R. 9366. An act to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act and the Internal Revenue Code so 
as to extend coverage under the old-age and 
survivors insurance program, increase the 
benefits payable thereunder, preserve the in- 
surance rights of disabled individuals, and 
increase the amount of earnings permitted 
without loss of benefits, and for other pur- 
poses: 

H. R. 9580. An act to revise and extend the 
laws relating to espionage and sabotage, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 9680. An act to provide for greater 
stability in agriculture; to augment the mar- 
keting and disposal of agricultural products; 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9728. An act to revise, codify, and 
enact into law, title 21 of the United States 
Code, entitled "Food, Drugs, and Cosmetics”; 

H. R. 9729. An act to revise, codify, and 
enact into law, title 13 of the United States 
Code, entitled Census“: 

H. R. 9730. An act to amend various stat- 
utes and certain titles of the United States 
Code, for the purpose of correcting obsolete 
references, and for other purposes; 

H.R.9859. An act authorizing the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of cer- 
tain public works on rivers and harbors for 
Navigation, flood control, and for other pur- 


H. R. 9987. An act to amend certain pro- 
Visions of title XI of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, as amended, to facilitate private 
financing of new-ship construction, and for 
Other purposes; 

H. R. 9988. An act for the relief of the 
Federal Republic of Germany; 

H. R. 10051. An act making appropriations 
for mutusl security for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1955, and for other purposes: 
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H. R. 10187. An act to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended, to provide for the pay- 
ment of appraisers’, auctioneers’, and brokers’ 
fees from the proceeds of disposal of Gov- 
ernment surplus real property, and for other 
purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 565. Joint resolution to amend 
the joint resolution providing for the mem- 
bership of the United States in the Pan 
American Institute of Geography and History 
and authorize appropriations therefor. 


SENATE BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced that pur- 
suant to Senate Concurrent Resolution 
109, 83d Congress, that he did on August 
23, 1954, sign enrolled bills and a joint 
resolution of the Senate of the following 
titles: 

S. 2862. An act to provide relief for the 
sheep-raising industry by making special 
nonquota immigrant visas available to cer- 
tain skilled allen sheepherders; 

S. 3888. An act authorizing the payment 
of salary to any individual given a recess ap- 
pointment as Comptroller General of the 
United States before the beginning of the 
84th Congress; and 

S. J. Res. 173. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the President to proclaim the week of 
November 28, 1954, through December 4, 1954, 
as National Salvation Army Week. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 
SUBSEQUENT TO SINE DIE AD- 
JOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, subsequent to 
the sine die adjournment of the House, 
reported that that committee did, on 
the following dates, present to the Pres- 
ident for his approval bills and joint 
resolutions of the House of the following 
titles: 

On August 21. 1954: 

H. R. 179. An act to amend section 7 of the 
Administrative Expenses Act of 1946, as 
amended; 

H. R. 1665. An act for the relief of Carl 
Piowaty and W. J. Piowaty: 

H. R. 3757. An act for the rellef of Dorothy 
Kilmer Nickerson; 

H. R. 4017. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain land and improvements 
to the England Special School District of the 
State of Arkansas; 

H. R. 4813. An act for the relief of Radu 
Florescu and Nicole Elizabeth Michel Flor- 
escu; 

H. R. 5499. An act to provide for the con- 
struction, maintenance, and operation of the 
Michaud Flats project for irrigation in the 
State of Idaho; 

H. R. 7785. An act to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, to make 
permanent the increases in regular annul- 
ties provided by the act of July 16, 1952, and 
to extend such increases to additional annui- 
ties purchased by yoluntary contributions; 

H. R. 7881. An act to validate a conveyance 
of certain lands by Southern Pacific Railroad 
Co., and its lessee, Southern Pacific Co., to 
Morgan Hopkins, Inc.; 

H. R. 9709. An act to extend and inrprove 
the unemployment compensation program; 

H. R. 8498. An act authorizing construc- 
tion of works to reestablish for the Palo 
Verde Irrigation District, Calif., a means of 
diversion of its irrigation water supply from 
the Colorado River, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9115. An act to provide that contri- 
butions received under Public Law 485, 80th 
Congress, for the construction of a mer- 
chant marine chapel shall be invested in 
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Government obligations pending their use 
for such construction; 

H. R. 9756. An act to increase the borrow- 
ing power of Commodity Credit Corporation; 
and 


H. R. 9909. An act to prohibit payment of 
annuities to officers and employees of the 
United States convicted of certain offenses, 
and for other purposes. 

On August 25, 1954: 

H. R. 951. An act for the relief of the Trust 
Association of H. Kempner; 

H. R. 1107. An act for the relief of the J. A. 
Vance Co.; 

H. R. 1254. An act to provide authorization 
for certain uses of public lands; 

H. R. 2032. An act for the relief of Clarence 
D. Newland; 

H. R. 2233. An act to provide for the acqui- 
sition of lands by the United States required 
for the reservoir created by the construction 
of Oahe Dam on the Missourt River and for 
rehabilitation of the Indians of the Chey- 
enne River Sioux Reservation, S. Dak., and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 2236. An act to provide for a com- 
mission to regulate the public transportation 
of passengers by motor vehicle and street 
railroad within the metropolitan area of 
Washington, D. C., and for the establishment 
of a Metropolitan Washington Commission; 

H. R. 2876. An act for the relief of Leo F, 
Pinder; 

H. R. 3300. An act to authorize the State of 
Tilinois and the Sanitary District of Chicago, 
under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Army. to help control the lake level of Lake 
Michigan by diverting water from Lake Mich- 
igan into the Minois Waterway; 

H. R. 4340. An act for the relief of Charles 
J. Abarno and others; 

H. R. 4638. An act for the relief of David 
W. Wallace; 

H. R. 5420. An act to amend section 161, 
title 35, United States Code, relating to the 
patenting of plants; 

H. R. 6451. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain public lands in Utah to 
the occupants of the land; 

H.R. 6573. An act to provide for the pro- 
motion, precedence, constructive credit, dis- 
tribution, retention, and elimination of 
officers of the Reserve components of the 
Armed Forces of the United States, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 6616. An act to amend title 17, United 
States Code, entitled “Copyrights”; 

H. R. 6808. An act for the relief of Col, 
Samuel J. Adams and others; 

H. R. 7130. An act to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act to provide for the 
loss of nationality of persons convicted of 
certain crimes; 

H. R. 7774. An act to increase the rates of 
compensation of classified, postal, and other 
employees of the Government, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 7840. An act to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act, the Railroad Retirement Tax 
Act, and the Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act; 

H. R. 8606, An act for the relief of Neil G. 
Hemmer and Mildred Hemmer; 

H. R. 7886. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Cecil Norton Brov; 

H.R.9366. An act to amend the Social 
Security Act and the Internal Revenue Code 
so as to extend coverage under the old-age 
and survivors’ insurance program, increase 
the benefits payable thereunder, preserve the 
insurance rights of disabled individuals, and 
increase the amount of earnings permitted 
without loss of benefits, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H. R. 9580. An act to revise and extend the 
laws relating to espionage and sabotage, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 9680. An act to provide for greater 
stability in agriculture, to augment the mar- 
keting and disposal of agricultural products, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9728. An act to revise, codify, and 
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enact into law title 21 of the United States 
Code, entitled “Food, Drugs, and Cosmetics"; 

H. R. 9729. An act to revise, codify, and 
enact into law title 13 of the United States 
Code, entitled Census“; f 

H. R. 9730. An act to amend various stat- 
utes and certain titles of the United States 
Code for the purpose of correcting obsolete 
references, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 8859. An act authorizing the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of certain 
public works on rivers and harbors for navi- 
gation, flood control, and for other pur- 

es; 

H. R. 9987. An act to amend certain provi- 
sions of title XI of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, as amended, to facilitate private 
financing of new ship construction, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 9988. An act for the relief of the 
Federal Republic of Germany; 

H. R. 10051. An act making appropriations 
for mutual security for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1955, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 10187. An act to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended, to provide for the pay- 
ment of appraisers’, auctioneers’, and brokers’ 
fees from the proceeds of disposal of Gov- 
ernment surplus real property, and for other 
purposes; and 

H. J. Res, 565, Joint resolution to amend 
the joint resolution providing for the mem- 
bership of the United States in the Pan 
American Institute of Geography and His- 
tory and authorized appropriations therefor. 

On August 26, 1954: 

H. R. 2235. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct the Santa 
Maria project, Southern Pacific Basin, Calif. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS AP- 
PROVED SUBSEQUENT TO SINE 
DIE ADJOURNMENT OF THE 
HOUSE 


The President of the United States, 
subsequent to the sine die adjournment 
of the House, notified the Clerk of the 
House that, on the following dates, he 
had approved and signed bills and joint 
resolutions of the House of the following 
titles: 

On August 20, 1954: 

H. R. 7486. An act to amend section 1071 
of title 18, United States Code, relating to 
the concealing of persons from arrest, so as to 
increase the penalties therein provided; 

H. R. 8034. An act for the incorporation 
ws the Sons of Union Veterans of the Civil 

ar; 

H. R. 2384. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct, operate, 
and maintain the Talent division of the 
Rogue River Basin reclamation project, 
Oregon; 

H. R. 8658. An act to amend title 18. United 
States Code, to provide for the punishment 
of persons who jump ball; 

H. R. 8921. An act to establish the rate of 
compensation for the position of the Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Department of Com- 
merce; 

H. R. 9808. An act to amend the laws 
granting education and training benefits to 
certain veterans to extend the period dur- 
ing which such benefits may be offered; and 

II. J. Res. 561. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the quartering in public buildings in the 
District of Columbia of troops participat- 
ing in activities-related to the Amercan Le- 
gion National Convention of 1954. 

On August 21, 1954: 

H. R. 680. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Erna Gronowski; 

H. R. 787. An act for the relief of Israel 
Ratsprecher and Maryse Ratsprecher: 

H. R. 795. An act for the relief of Jean 
Hollis Vock; 
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H. R. 1463. An act for the relief of Nona 
Elizabeth Carrier; 

H. R. 2371. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Maria M. Broix; 

H. R. 2403. An act for the relief of Laszlo 
Varga and Nike Varga; 

H.R, 2440. An act for the relief of Lidija 


Cimze; 

H. R. 2499. An act for the relief of Adolfo 
L. Kalb, and his wife, Mrs. Eugenia G. Kalb; 

H.R. 2627. An act for the relief of Cecelia 
Lucy Boyack; 

H. R. 2793. An act for the relief of Miyoko 
Nagare; 

H. R. 2901. An act for the relief of Tokuko 
Kobayashi, and her minor son; 

H. R. 3017. An act for the relief of Felix 
Petrover; 

H. R. 3238. An act for the relief of Danica 
Maria Vavrova; 

H. R. 3344. An act for the relief of Carmen 
Salvador and her daughter, Ruby Salvador; 

H. R. 3875. An act for the relief of Herre 
van der Veen, Mrs. Marie van der Veen, Helen 
Winifred van der Veen, and Jan Herre van 
der Veen; 

H. R. 3743. An act for the relief of Chaim 
Szemaja Segal and Icek Hersz Segal; 

H. R. 4248. An act for the relief of Albertas 
Bauras; 

H. R. 4330. An act for the relief of Dr. Or- 
lando Artuso and family; 

H. R. 6026. An act for the rellef of Gertrud 
O. Heinz; 

H. R. 6553. An act for the relief of Esterina 
Pella Bellucci; 

H. R. 6982. An act for the relief of Maria 
Elizabeth Sanchez Y Moreno; 

H. R. 7041. An act for the relief of Wal- 
truade Elsa Solleder; 

H. R. 7152. An act for the relief of Jozef 
Van den broeck. 

H. R. 7593. An act for the rellef of Theresia 
Probst Uhl; 


H. R. 7629. An act for the relief of Mrs. 


Ruth Gruschka Krug; 

H.R.7761. An act for the relief of John 
Lewis Pyles, Jr; 

H. R. 7807. An act for the relief of Heinz 
Gerhard Rolappe; 

H. R. 7924. An act for the relief of Giuseppi 
Clementi; 

H. R. 7925. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Dina Mianulle (nee Kratzer); 

H.R.8066. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Gertrud Ecker! Strickland; 

H. R. 8152. An act to extend to June 30, 
1055, the direct home and farmhouse loan 
authority of the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs under title III of the Servicemen's 
Readjustment Act of 1944, as amended, to 
make additional funds available therefor, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 8180. An act to increase the amount 
of Federal aid to State or Territorial homes 
for the support of disabled soldiers, sailors, 
and airmen of the United States; 

H. R. 8334. An act for the relief of Helmut 
Cermak and Hana Cermak; 

H.R. 8520. An act to provide for the in- 
clusion of the Ainsworth, Lavaca Flats, 
Mirage Flats Extension, and ONeill irriga- 
tion developments in the Missouri River 
Basin project; 

H. R. 8694. An act for the relief of Suzanne 
L'Heureux; 

H. R. 9000. An act to integrate the Judge 
Advocate's promotion list with that of the 
Army to restore lost seniority and grade, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 9336. An act for the relief of Marianne 
Geymeier; 

H. R. 9390. An act to extend certain clvil- 
jJan-internee and prisoner-of-war benefits 
under the War Claims Act of 1948, as amend- 
ed, to civilian internees and American prison- 
ers of war captured and held during the 
hostilities in Korea; 

H. R. 9406. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certaln real property to the town 
of Beaufort, N. C.; 


September 15 


H. R. 9889. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to execute an amenda- 
tory contract with American Falls Reservoir 
District No. 2, Idaho, and for other purposes; 
and 

H. R. 9996. An act for the relief of Susan 
Ellen Heiney. 

On August 23, 1954: 

H. R. 669. An act for the rellef of George 
D. Kyminas; 

H. R. 804. An act for the relief of Enri- 
chetta F. C. Meda-Novara; 

H. R. 818. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Emma Martha Staack: 

H. R. 868. An act for the relief of Ciriaco 
Catino; 

H. R. 905. An act for the relief of Fran- 
ciszek Wolczek; 7 

H. R. 950. An act for the relief of Panoula 
Panagopoulos. 

H. R. 970. An act for the relief of George 
Economos; 

H. R. 977. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Aimee Dutour Rovzar; 

H. R. 1171. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Wal-Jan Low Fong; 

H. R. 1324. An act for the rellef of Georgina 
Chinn; 

H. R. 1097. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Katharina Batke; 

H. R. 1897. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Betty E. LaMay; 

H. R. 1974. An act to amend the third para- 
graph of section 4, chapter 1, title I, of the 
act entitled “An act making further provi- 
sion for a civil government for Alaska, and 
for other purposes,” approved June 6, 1900 
(31 Stat. 322; 48 U. S. C., sec. 101), as 
amended; 

H. R. 1976. An act to amend title 28, United 
States Code, to permit the registration of 
Judgments in or from the District Court for 
the Territory of Alaska; 

H. R. 2051. An act for the relief of Ivo 
Markulin; 

H. R. 2224. An act to amend the Army- 
Navy Medical Services Corps Act of 1947 (61 
Stat. 734), as amended, so as to authorize 
the appointment of a Chief of the Medical 
Service Corps of the Navy, and for other 

purposes; { 

H. R. 2358. An act for the relief of Dr, 
Vahram Uluhogian; 

H. R. 2359. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Veich, also known as Guiseppe Veic; 

H. R. 2035. An act for the relief of Olga 
Abitia; £ 

II. N. 2654. An act for the relief of Sisters 
Linda Salerno, Luigiana C. Cairo, Antonietta 
Impieri, Anna Implerl, Rosina Scarlato, 
Iolanda Gaglianone, Maria Assunta S¢ara- 
muzzo, Franceschina Cautcrucci, and Filo- 
mena Lupinacci; 

H. R. 2843. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interlor to investigate and report 
to the Congress on the conservation, develop- 
ment, and ufilization of the irrigation and 
reclamation resources of the Waimanalo, 
Oahu: Waimea, island of Hawaii; and Mol- 
okai projects, Territory of Hawali; 

H. R. 2879. An act to stay deportation 
proceedings on Juan Onativin; 

H. R. 3116. An act for the relief of Dimitra 
Moakhavitzki; 

H. R. 3125. An act for the relicf of Alex- 
ander Hahn and Suzanne Hahn; 

H. R. 3144. An act for the rellef of Elias T. 
Richa; 

E. R. 3444. An act for the relief of Toki 
Yaeko; 

II. R. 3616. An act for the relief of Nico- 
letta Di Donato; 

H. R. 3677. An act for the relief of Sister 
Paolina (Angela Di Franco); 

H. R. 3759. An act for the relief of Babette 
Muclier Esposito; 

H. R. 3855. An act for the relief of Sister 
Agrippina (Agrippina Palermo), Sister Bat- 
tistina (Franceschina Serpa), Sister Romana 
(Angela Jolanda Morelli), Sister Franceschina 
(Maria Caruso), and Sister Bruna (Glusep- 
pina De Caro): 
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H. R. 4092. An act for the relief of Mira 
Tellini Napoleone; 

H. R. 4371. An act for the relief of June 
Ann Sakurat: 

H. R. 4740. An act for the relief of Kaoru 
Yoshioka: 

H. R. 4831. An act to amend the Canal Zone 
Code in reference to the survival of things 
in action; 

H. R. 4998, An act for the relief of Paul 
Frkovich; 

H. R. 5072. An act for the relief of Carmen 
D'Ottavio, also known as Cameron D'Ottavio; 

H. R. 5077. An act for the relief of Sophia 
Nassopoulos; 

H. R. 5443. An act for the relief of Eva 
Lowinger: 

H. R. 5639. An act for the relief of Edel- 
traud Kamberg Douglass; 

H.R. 5816. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Caridad Rosa Avila Leyva de Ernest; 

H. R. 5822. An act for the relief of Evan- 
thia Demetrios Makrozonari; 

H. R. 5944. An act for the relief of Alberto 
Ugo Landry; 

H. R. 6280. An act to extend temporarily 
the rights of priority of nationals of Japan 
and certain nationals of Germany with re- 
spect to applications for patents; 

H. R. 6885. An act to amend section 1 of 
Joint Resolution 12 enacted by the 25th 
Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii, in the 
regular session of 1949 and approved by the 
81st Congress of the United States of America 
at the 2d session (Public Law 746, ch. 833); 

H. R. 7334. An act to authorize certain 
property transactions in Cocoli, C. Z., and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 7987. An act for the relief of Roger 
Feghali; 

H. R. 8570. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to dispose of certain un- 
completed naval vessels, and for other pur- 


poses: 

H. J. Res. 356. Joint resolution authorizing 
the erection of a memorial gift from the 
people of the Netherlands: and 

H. J. Res. 359. Joint resolution designating 
the period from October 11 to October 16, 
inclusive, 1954, as National Nurse Week. 

On August 24, 1954: 

H. R. 5314. An act to extend the coverage 
of the Servicemen's Indemnity Act to mem- 
bers of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
when ordered to active-training duty for pe- 
riods in excess of 14 days: 

H. R. 5340. An act for the relief of Tibor, 
Szuzsa (Susanne), and Judith Sauer; 

H. R. 5354. An act for the relief of Liborio 
Guido Rutilio; 

H. R. 5832. An act to authorize the com- 
missioner of public lands of the Territory 
of Hawaii to sell public lands to certain 
lessees, permittees, and others; 

H. R. 5997. An act to enable the Legisla- 
ture of the Territory of Hawaii to authorize 
the issuance of general obligation bonds, 
the proceeds thereof to be used for veterans’ 
mortgages; 

H. R. 6113. An act to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code, so as to increase the 
Penalties applicable to the smuggling of 
goods into the United States; 

H. R. 6367. An act for the rellef of Nobu 
Nogawa Nitta; 

H. R. 6393. An act granting the consent and 
Approval of Congress to an interstate forest- 
fire protection compact; 

H.R. 6414. An act for the relief of Barbara 
Pator Allen; 

H. R.6855. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Metzing Rink; 

H. R. 6886. An act to ratify and confirm 
Sections 5 and 6 of Act 254 and Act 280 of 
the Session Laws of Hawaii 1953 and to 
®@uthorize the issuance of certain public im- 
Provement bonds by the Territory of Hawaii; 

H. R. 7051. An act for the relief of Mary 
George Solomon; 

H. R. 7131. An act to repeal a limitation 
©n pay of certain officers of the Navy; 
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H. R. 7140. An act for the rellef of Robert 
A. Duval: 

H. R. 7398. An act to repeal the require- 
ment of section 3921 of the Revised Statutes 
that postmasters report to the Postmaster 
General failure to cancel postage stamps; 

H. R. 7399. An act to authorize the sale of 
postage-due stamps for philatelic purposes; 
H. R. 7411. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Esterlee Hutzler Weinhoeppel; 

H. R. 7451. An act for the relief of Erika 
Jette Lavery; 

H. R. 7460. An act to pay Warren P. Hoover 
for services rendered the Army of the United 
States; 

H. R. 7517. An act to enable the Legisla- 
ture of the Territory of Hawaii to authorize 
the city and county of Honolulu, a municipal 
corporation, to issue public improvement 
bonds; 

H. R. 7518. An act to enable the Legisla- 
ture of the Territory of Hawaii to authorize 
the city and county of Honolulu, a municipal 
corporation, to issue public improvement 
bonds: 

H. R. 7568. An act to authorize and direct 
the Farm Loan Board of Hawaii to convey 
certain land and to ratify and confirm cer- 
tain acts of said Farm Loan Board; 

H. R. 7569. An act to authorize the removal 
of a restrictive covenant on land patent 
No. 9628, issued to the board of the Hawaiian 
Evangelical Association on January 18, 1929, 
and covering lots 5 and 6 of Waimea townlots, 
situated in the county of Kauai, T. H.: 

H. R. 7584. An act for the relief of Angele 
Marie Boyer (nee Pieniazeck) ; 

H. R. 7606. An act for the relief of Michael 
Henry LaFleur; 

H. R. 7612. An act for the relief of Enrico 
Intravaia; 

H. R. 7628. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Adriana M. Truyers Aretz; 

H. R. 7945. An act for the relief of Bart 
Blaak (formerly Johannes J. M. Gijsbers); 

H. R. 8006. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue patents for cer- 
tain lands in Wisconsin bordering upon in- 
land lakes or rivers; 

H. R. 8038. An act to authorize the con- 
veyance to the Hot Springs School District 
and to Garland County, Ark., for school and 
for other public purposes, of certain land 
originally donated to the United States and 
situated in Hot Springs National Park, Ark., 
and for other p j 

H. R. 8041. An act to provide benefits un- 
der the laws administered by the Veterans’ 
Administration based upon service in the 
Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps under cer- 
tain conditions; 

H. R. 8115. An act for the relief of Tan- 
nous Estephan; 

H. R. 8146. An act for the relief of Palmina 
Smarrelli (nee Lattanzio); 

H. R. 8239. An act for the relief of Fung 
Ping Wah (also known as Reginald Ping 
Wah Fung) and his wife, Fung Wai-Yin Li 
(also known as Doris Fung); 

H. R. 8365. An act to confirm the authority 
of the Secretary of the Interior to issue pat- 
ents-in-fee to allotments of lands of the 
Mission Indians in the State of California 
prior to the expiration of the trust period 
specified in the act of January 12, 1891, as 
amended; 

H. R. 8385. An act to amend section 2382 
of the Revised Statutes, in order to make the 
size of townlots conform in size to local 
standards; 

H. R. 8501. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain land in Sumter County, 
Ga. to the Americus and Sumter County 
Chamber of Commerce; 

H. R. 8736. An act to authorize the issu- 
ance of a land patent to certain public lands, 
situate in the county of Kauai, T. H., for 
school purposes; 

H.R.8821. An act to authorize the ex- 
change of lands acquired by the United 
States for the Catoctin recreational demon- 
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stration area, Frederick County, Md., for the 
purpose of consolidating Federal holdings 
therein; 

H. R. 8897. An act to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of the Interlor to transfer 40 
acres of land in the northern Cheyenne In- 
dian Reservation, Mont., to school district 
No. 6, Rosebud County, Mont.; 

H. R. 9194. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain land owned by the Fed- 
eral Government near Vicksburg, Miss., to 
Vicksburg, Miss.; 

H. R. 9236. An act to amend the Federal 
Credit Union Act, as amended; 

H. R. 9582. An act to provide for the dis- 
position of surplus personal property to the 
Territorial government of Alaska; 

H. R. 9630. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to execute an amenda- 
tory contract with the Black Canyon Irriga- 
tion District, Idaho, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9671. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Liang Nun Wang and his wife and child. 
Fa-chi Ling Wang and Eileen Wang; 

H. R. 9814. An act for the relief of Alfio 
Capizzi; 

H. R. 9821. An act to amend titles 18 and 
28 of the United States Code; and 

H.R.9882. An act to incorporate the 
Foundation of the Federal Bar Association, 

On August 26, 1954: 

H. R. 697. An act for the relief of Deme- 
trios Christos Mataraggiotis, and Zol Deme- 
tre Mataraggiotis, his wife, and Christos Ma- 
taraggiotis and Constantinos Mataraggiotis, 
their minor sons; 

H. R. 803. An act for the relief of Chris- 
takis Modinos; 

H. R. 822. An act for the relief of Sister 
Giuseppina Giaccone; 

H. R. 832. An act for the relief of Katha- 
rine Balsamo; 

H. R. 839. An act for the relief of Sister 
Mary Gertrude (Mary Gertrude Kelly); 

H. R. 877. An act for the relief of Nasser 
Esphahanian; 

H. R. 1627. An act for the relief of Johann 
Groben; 

H. R. 1646. An act for the relief of Arthur 
Neustadt and Mrs. Emma Neustadt; 

H. R. 2393. An act for the relief of Brother 
Eugene Cumerlato; 

H. R. 2480. An act for the relief of Char- 
lotte Margarita Schmidt; 

H. R. 2453. An act for the relief of Giacomo 
Bartolo Vanadia; 

H. R. 2500. An act for the relief of Stanis- 
law Majzner (alias Stanley Maisner); 

H. R. 2794. An act for the relier of Mrs. 
Claire Godreau Daigle; 

H. R. 3024. An act for the relief of Sergio 
Emeric; 

H. R. 3388. An act for the relief of Louie 
Ella Attaway; 

H. R. 3447. An act for the relief of Maria 
Paccione Pica; 

H. R. 3520. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Erna Rosita Pont (formerly Erna Rosita Mi- 
chel); 

H. R. 3566. An act for the relief of Pimen 
Maximovitch Sofronov: 

H. R. 3665. An act for the relief of Marko 
Ribic; 

H. R. 3869. An act for the rellef of Gilbert 
Elkanah Richards, Adelaide Gertrude Rich- 
ards, and Anthony Gilbert Richards; 

H. R. 3874. An act for the relief of Roberto 
Johnson; 

H. R. 4015. An act for the relief of Josef, 
Paula, and Kurt Friedberg; 

H. R. 4054. An act for the relief of Jorge 
Sole Massana and Montserrat Thomasa-San- 
chez Massana; 

H. R. 4426. An act for the relief of Andrea 
Paulette Quatrehomme and her child; 

H. R. 4427. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Helena Piasecka; 

H. R. 4437. An act for the relief of Louise 
Rank; 

H. R. 4522. An act for the relief of Petrus 
Van Keer; 
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H. R. 4620. An act for the relief of Natale 
Joseph John Ratti; 

H. N. 4908. An act for the rellef of Pletro 
Petralia; 

H. R. 4959. An act for the rellef of Muhittin 
Schuer; 

H. R. 5119. An act for the relief of Augusta 
Oppacher Blalek; 

H. R. 5194. An act for the relief of Pauline 
Katzmann; 

H. R. 5459. An act for the relief of Takeko 


iki; 

H.R.5749. An act for the relief of Maria 
Teresa Lubiato; 

H. R. 6266. An act for the relief of Frank 
Robert Gage; 

H. R. 6442. An act for the relief of Tamiko 
Fujiwara; 

H. R. 6498. An act for the relief of Elfriede 
Lina Avitable, nee Roser; 

H. R.6752. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Maria Giuseppa De Lisa Quagliano; 

H. R. 6858, An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Efthemia Soteralis; 

H. R. 6955. An act for the relief of Margers 
Nulle-Siecenieks; 

H. R. 7083. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Anna J. Weigle; 

H. R. 7045. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Marciano Gutierrez, Dr. Amparo G. Joaquin 
Gutierrez, and their children, Rosenda, Re- 
becca, and Raymundo, and Mrs. Brigida de 
Gutierrez; 

H. R. 7088. An act for the relief of Antonio 
Cazzato; 

H. R. 7138. An act for the relief of Rosa 
Marie Adelheid Herok; 

H. R. 7150. An act for the relief of Thora 
June Grumbles; 

H. R. 7151. An act for the relief of Mazal 
Kolman; 

H. R.7581. An act for the relief of Gaetano 
Conti; 

H. R.7635. An act for the relief of Martti 
Iimari Timonen, Maj-Lis Timonen, and Marja 
Timonen; 

H. R.7828. An act for the relief of Mariana 
George Loizos Kellis; 

H. R. 7829. An act for the rellef of Shimasol 
Michiko; 

H. R. 7834. An act for the relief of Erika 
Schneider Buonasera; 

H. R. 7885. An act for the relief of Sohan 
Singh Rai and Jogindar Kaur Rai; 

H. R. 7938. An act for the relief of Miss 
Martha Heuschele; 

H. R. 7947. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Erika (Hohenleitner) Stapleton; 

H. R. 8065. An act for the relief of Carlos 
Francisco, Manriqueta Mina, and Roberto 
Mina Ver; 

H. R. 8375, An “act for the relief of Ilse 
Radler Hughes; 

H.R. 8424. An 
Else Johnson; 

H. R. 8554. An 
M. Khoe; 

H. R. 8557. An 
Bertoni; 

H. R. 8936. An 
Evanovich; 

H. R. 9029. An 
James Patrie; 

H. R. 9496. An 
beth Hoeft: 

H. R. 9512. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Franziska (Han) Rigau: 

H. R. 9678. An act to promote the security 
and foreign’ policy of the United States by 
furnishing assistance to friendly nations, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9336. An act making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1955, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 9953. An act for the relief of Mr. 
Fu-Ho Chan, Mrs, Fu-Ho Chan, and their 
child, Richard Chan. v 

On August 27, 1954: 
H. R. 1843. An act to increase the retired 


pay of certain members of the former Light- 
house Service; 


act for the relief of Mrs. 
act for the relief of Maria 
act for the relief of Ezio 
act for the rellef of Dana 
act for the relief of Paul 
act for the relief of Elisa- 
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H. R. 2015. An act to authorize the sale 
of certain land in Alaska to Lloyd H. Turner, 
of Wards Cove, Alaska; 


H. R. 2024. An act for the relief of Frank: 


L. Peyton; 

H. R. 2815. An act for the relief of Floyd C. 
Barber; 

H. R. 2874. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon the claim of 
Mary K. Reynolds, as successor in Interest 
to the Colonial Realty Co.; 

H. R. 3419. An act to authorize a $50 per 
capita payment to members of the Red Lake 
Band of Chippewa Indians from the proceeds 
of the sale of timber and lumber on the Red 
Lake Reservation. 

H. R. 4175. An act for the relief of Charles 
R. Logan; 

H.R, 4213. An act to authorize works for 
development and furnishing of water sup- 
plies for waterfowl management, Central 
Valley project, California, and for other 


purposes; 

H. R. 4474. An act for the relief of Fred- 
erick Joseph Buttaccio and others; 

H. R. 4090. An act to provide for the erec- 
tion of appropriate markers in national cem- 
eteries to honor the memory of members of 
the Armed Forces missing in action; 

H. R. 5092. An act for the relief of Robert 
Leon Rohr; 

H. R. 5553. An act for the relief of Dr. Lu 
Jen-lung; 

H. R. 5986. An act for the relief of Harold 
E. Wahlberg; 

H. R. 6223. An act to amend section 87 of 
the National Defense Act of June 3, 1916, as 
amended (32 U. 8. C. 47), to relieve the 
States from accountability and pecuniary 
liability for property lost, damaged, or de- 
stroyed except in cases where it shall appear 
that the loss, damage, or destruction of the 
property was due to carelessness or negli- 
gence or could have been avoided by the 
exercise of reasonable care; 

H.R. 6658. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain lands by the United 
States to the county of Cumberland, State of 
North Carolina, without remuneration; 

H. R. 6987. An act for the relief of Gene C. 
Szuto and Florence C. Szutu; 

H. R. 7251. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to transfer to Vernon F. 
Parry, the right, title, and interest of the 
United States, in foreign countries, in and to 
a certain invention; 

H. R. 7508. An act for the relief of James 
Dore, Jr.; 

H. R. 8155. An act to continue until the 
close of June 30, 1955, the suspension of 
duties and import taxes on metal scrap, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 8634. An act to amend section 22 of 
the Organic Act of Guam; and 

H. R. 9584, An act to protect the rights of 
vessels of the United States on the high 
seas and In territorial waters of foreign 
countries. 

On August 28, 1954: 

H. R. 717. An act for the relief of Henri- 
ette Matter; 

H. R. 834. An act for the relief of Arthur 
J. Boucher; 

H. R. 1622. An act for the relief of Agustin 
Mondreal; 

H. R. 1904. An act for the relief of Patricia 
A. Pembroke; 

H. R. 1975. An act to amend section 2201 
of title 28, United States Code, to extend the 
Federal Declaratory Judgments Act to the 
Territory of Alaska; 

H. R. 2154. An act authorizing the issu- 
ance of a patent in fee to Leona Hungry; 

H. R. 3507. An act for the relief of Maj. 
Elias M. Tsougranis; 

H. R. 4721. An act to provide that the 
excess-land provisions of the Federal recla- 
mation laws shall not apply to lands in the 
Owl Creck unit of the Missouri Basin project; 


September 15 


H.R.4815, An act for the relief of Alcx- 
ander Petsche; ` 

H. R. 4909. An act for the retlef of Basilios 
Xarhoulacos; 

H. R. 5319. An act for the relief of Henry 
(also known as Heinrich) Schor, Sally (also 
known as Sali) Schor, and Gita (also known 
as Gitta Aviva) Schor; 

H. R. 5344. An act for the rellef of Bob 
Kan and Fourere Kan; 

H. R. 5718. An act to limit the period for 
collection by the United States of compensa- 
tion received by officers and employees in 
violation of the dual compensation laws; 

H. R. 6127. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to create a Board for the Con- 
demnation of Insanitary Buildings in the 
District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved May 1, 1906, as amended, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6355. An act for the relief of Elena 
Scarpetti Savelli; s 

H. R. 6492. An act for the relief of Rodolfo 
Navarro; 

H. R. 6672. An act to provide for a tem- 
porary increase in the public-debt limit; 

H. R. 6762. An act for the relief of Mrs, 
Irmgard (Chrapko) Broughman; 

H. R. 7031. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
George A. Meffan; 

H. R. 7217. An act for the relief of Astor 
Vergata; 

H. R. 7221. An act for the relief of Anders 
Taranger; 

H. R. 7229. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance to T. M. Pratt and Annita C. Pratt 
of certain real property in Stevens County, 
Wash.; 

H. R. 7734. An act to amend section 47 of 
the National Defense Act concerning the re- 
quirement for bond covering certain property 
issued by the United States for use by Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps units maine 
tained at educational institutions; 
3 An act foy the relief of M. M. 

ess; 

H. R. 7813. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to adjust or cancel cer- 
tain charges on the Milk River project; 

H. R. 8205, An act to authorize the convey- 
ance by the Secretary of the Interior to Vir- 
ginia Electric & Power Co. of a perpetual ease- 
ment of right-of-way for electric transmis- 
sion line purposes across lands of the Rich- 
mond National Battlefield Park, Va., such 
easement to be granted in exchange for, and 
in consideration of, the conveyance for park 
purposes of approximately 6 acres of land 
adjoining the park; 

H. R. 8244. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Dorothy Nell Woolgar Allen; 

H. R. 8628. An act to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to insure that crude silicon carbide 
imported into the United States will con- 
tinue to be exempt from duty, and with re- 
spect to the duties applicable to certain 
prepared fish; 

H. R. 8859. An act to convey the rever- 
sionary interest of the United States in cer- 
tain lands to the city of Pawnee, Okla.; 

H. R. 8932, An act to reclassify dictophones 
in the Tariff Act of 1930. 

II. R. 9020. An act to provide increases in 
the monthly rates of compensation payable 
to certain veterans and their dependents; 

H. R. 9248. An act to amend section 308 
(5) of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended; 

H. R. 9302. An act to permit retired mem- 
bers of the uniformed services to revoke elec- 
tions made under the Uniformed Services 
Contingency Option Act of 1953 in certain 
cases where the elections were made because 
of mathematical errors or misinformation; 

II. R. 9680. An act to provide for greater 
stability in agriculture; to augment the mar- 
keting and disposal of agricultural products; 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9790. An act to amend the act of 
June 30, 1948, so as to extend for 1 year 
the authority of the Sccretary of the In- 
terlor to issue patents for certain public 
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lands in Monroe County, Mich., held under 
color of title; 


H. R. 9962. An act to increase by 5 percent 


the rates of pension payable to veterans and 
their dependents; 

H. J. Res. 257. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to invite the States of the 
Union and foreign countries to participate 
in the First International Instrument Con- 
gress and Exposition to be held in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., from September 13 to Septem- 
ber 25, 1954; and 

H. J. Res, 585. Joint resolution fixing the 
time of assembly of the 84th Congress, 

On August 30, 1954: 

H.R. 1797. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain land to the State of Okla- 
homa for the use and benefit of the Eastern 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege at Wilburton, Okla., and for other pur- 


poses; 

H. R. 1980. An act to authorize and direct 
the construction of bridges over the Potomac 
River, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 2009. An act to authorize the sale of 
certain land tn Alaska to the Ninlichik Hos- 
pital Association, of Ninilchik, Alaska, for the 
use as a hospital site and related purposes; 

H. R. 2010. An act to authorize the sale of 
certain land in Alaska to the Alaska Evan- 
gelization Society, of Levelock, Alaska, for 
missionary purposes; 

H. R. 2012. An act to authorize the sale of 
certain public lands in Alaska to the Alaska 
Council of Boy Scouts of America for a camp 
site and other public purposes; 

H. R. 2014. An act to authorie the sale of 
certain public land in Alaska to the Commu- 
nity Club of Chugiak, Alaska; 

H. R. 2061. An act for the relief of Regine 
du Planty; 

H. R. 2781. An act for the relief of Nicholas 
Matook: 

H. R. 3384. An act for the relief of John 
B. Daniel, Inc.; 

H. R. 3750. An act for the relief of Inge 
Beckmann; 

H. R. 3854. An act to authorize the sale of 
certain public land in Alaska to the Turn- 
again Arm Community Club of Anchorage, 
Alaska; 

H. R. 4118. An act to authorize the prepa- 
ration of rolls of persons of Indian blood 
whose ancestors were members of certain 
tribes or bands in the State of Oregon, and 
to provide for per capita distribution of funds 
arising from certain judgments in favor of 
such tribes or bands; 

H. R. 6290. An act to discontinue certain 
reports now required by law; 

H. R. 6959. An act to authorize the sale of 
certain land in Alaska to the Baptist Mid- 
Missions, an Ohio nonprofit corporation, for 
use as a church site; 

H. R. 7290. An act to authorize an appro- 
Driation for the construction of certain pub- 
lic-school facitities on the Klamath Indian 
Reservation at Chiloquin, Oreg.; 

H. R. 8020. An act authorizing the trans- 
fer of certain property of the United States 
Government (in Klamath County, Oreg.) to 
the State of Oregon; 

H. R. 8183. An act for the relief of Elfriede 
Ida Geissler; 

H. R. 8252. An act for the relief of the city 
of Fort Smith, Ark.; 

H. R. 9712, An act granting the consent of 
Congress to certain New England States to 
enter into a compact relating to higher edu- 
Cation in the New England States and estab- 
lishing the New England Board of Higher 
Education; and 

H. R. 9757. An act to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946, as amended, and for 
Other purposes. 

On August 31, 1954: 

H. R. 179. An act to amend section 7 of 
the Administrative Expenses Act of 1946, as 
amended; 


H. R. 270. An act to provide for the con- 
trol and extinguishment of outcrop and un- 
derground fires in coal formations, and for 
Other purposes; 
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H. R. 1461. 
McRight; 

H. R. 1514. An act for the relief of Clint 
Lewis; 

H. R. 2615. An act for the rellef of Julio 
Mercado Toledo; 

H. R. 2645. An act for the relief of Donald 
James Darmody; 

H.R.2791. An act for the relief of Esther 
E. Ellicott; 

H. R. 2876. An act for the relief of Leo F. 
Pinder; 

H. R. 3008, An act for the relief of Esther 
Smith; 

H. R. 3014. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Alfred L. Smith; 

H. R. 3216. An act for the relief of E. O. 
Mills; 

H. R. 3217. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Florence D. Grimshaw; 

H. R. 3232. An act for the relief of Dennis 
F. Guthrie; 

H. R. 3273. An act for the relief of Edgar 
A. Belleau, Sr.: 

H. R. 3446. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Emily Wilhelm; 

H. R. 3522. An act for the relief of Arthur 
8. Rosichan; 

H. R. 3732. An act for the relief of Cather- 
ine (Cathrina) D. Pilgard: 

H. R. 3757. An act for the relief of Dorothy 
Kilmer Nickerson; 

H. R. 3951. An act for the relief of Frank 
G. Koch; 

H. R. 4017. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain land and improvements 
to the England Special School District of the 
State of Arkansas; 

H. R. 4329. An act for the relief of Hunt- 
ington, McLaren & Co.; 

H. R. 4340. An act for the relief of Charles 
J. Abarno and others: 

H. R. 4531. An act for the relief of Lyman 
Chalkley; 

H. R. 4580. An act for the relief of the 
Florida State Hospital; 

H.R. 5028. An act for the relief of Petra 
Ruiz Martinez and Mr. and Mrs. Marcelo 
Maysonet Mirell; 

H. R. 5086. An act for the relief of George 
Eldred Morgan; 

H. R. 5093. An act for the relief of the sur- 
vivors of Melvin Edward Williams; 

H. R. 5460. An act for the relief of Chancy 
C. Newsom and the legal guardian of Susan 
M. Newsom, a minor; 

H. R. 5489. An act for the relief of Rocco 
Forgione; 

H. R. 5499. An act to provide for the con- 
struction, maintenance, and operation of the 
Michaud Flats project for irrigation in the 
State of Idaho; 

H. R. 6332. An act for the relief of James 
Philip Coyle; 

H. R. 6451. An act to provide for the con- 


An act for the relief of Kenneth 


“veyance ot certain public lands in Utah to 


the occupants of the land; 
H. R. 6455. An act to create a National 
Monument Commission, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H. R. 6562. An act for the relief of Capt. 
C. R. MacLean; 

H. R. 6566. An act for the relief of Daniel 
D. Poland; 

H.R. 6616. An act to amend title 17, United 
States Code, entitled Copyrights“; 

H. R. 6808. An act for the relief of Col. 
Samuel J. Adams, and others; 

H. R. 6814. An act to facilitate the acquisi- 
tion of non-Federal land within the existing 
boundaries of any national park, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 7413. An act for the relief of Harold 
J. Davis; 

H. R. 7785. An act to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, to make 
permanent the increases in regular annuities 
provided by the act of July 16, 1952, and to 
extend such increases to additional annui- 
ties purchased by voluntary contributions; 

H. R. 7835. An act for the relief of S. Sgt. 
Frank C. Maxwell; 
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H. R. 7840. An act to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act, the Railroad Retirement Tax 
Act, and the Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act; 

H. R. 7853. An act to permit retired police- 
men and firemen of the District of Colum- 
bia to waive all or part of their relief or re- 
tirement compensation; 

H. R. 7881. An act to validate a conveyance 
of certain lands by Southern Pacific Railroad 
Co., and its lessee, Southern Pacific Co., to 
Morgan Hopkins, Inc.; 

H. R. 7886. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Cecil Norton Broy; 

H. R. 8027. An act to amend the act of 
March 6, 1952 (66 Stat. 16), to extend the 
time during which the Secretary of the In- 
terior may enter into amendatory repay- 
ment contracts under the Federal reclama- 
tion laws, and for other purposes; i 

H. R. 8128, An act to amend section 1089 
of the Code of Law for the District of Co- 
lumbia relating to attachment proceedings; 

H. R. 8193. An act to amend the Refugee 
Relief Act of 1953; 

H. R. 8498. An act authorizing construction 
of works to reestablish for the Palo Verde 
Irrigation District, California, a means of 
diversion of its irrigation water supply from 
the Colorado River, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 8606. An act for the relief of Neil C. 
Hemmer and Mildred Hemmer; 

H. R. 8647. An act to amend Revised Stat- 
utes 4426; 

H. R. 8915. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to consolidate the police court 
of the District of Cohimbia and the munici- 
pal court of the District of Columbia, to be 
known as the municipal court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to create the municipal 
court of appeals for the District of Columbia, 
and fot other purposes“; 

H. R. 9115. An act to provide that contri- 
butions received under Public Law 485, 80th 
Congress, for the construction of a merchant 
marine chapel shall be invested in Govern- 
ment obligations pending their use for such 
construction; 

H. R. 9729. An act to revise, codify, and 
enact into law, title 13 of the United States 
Code, entitled “Census”; 

H. R. 9756. An act to increase the borrow- 
ing power of Commodity Credit Corporation; 

H. R. 9868. An act to amend the Merchant 
Ship Sales Act of 1946 to provide for the 
charter of passenger ships in the domestic 
trade; 

H. R. 9910. An act to amend section 413 (b) 
of the Foreign Service Act of 1946; 

H. R. 9988. An act for the relief of the 
Federal Republic of Germany; 

H. R. 10187. An act to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended, to provide for the payment 
of appraisers’, auctioneers’, and brokers" fees 
from the proceeds of disposal of Government 
surplus real property, and for other purposes; 
and 


H. J. Res. 565. Joint resolution to amend 
the joint resolution providing for the mem- 
bership of the United States in the Pan 
American Institute of Geography and History 
and authorize appropriations therefor. 

On September 1, 1954: 

H. R. 1912. An act for the relief of Hayik 
(Jirair) Vartiyan, Annemarie Vartiyan, and 
Susanig Armenuhi Vartiyan; 

H. R. 2263. An act to provide certain em- 
ployment benefits for employees of the Fed- 
eral Governmnet, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 4813. An act for the relief of Radu 
Florescu and Nicole Elizabeth Michel Flo- 
rescu; 

H. R. 5461. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the United States Court of Claims to 
hear, determine, and render judgment on 
the claim of Wah Chang Corp. against the 
United States; 

H. R. 6287. An act to extend and amend 
the Renegotiation Act of 1951; 

H. R. 8753. An act to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended, to authorize the Adminis- 
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trator of General Services to establish and 
operate motor vehicle pools and systems and 
to provide office furniture and furnishings 
when agencies are moved to new locations, to 
direct tbe Administrator to report the un- 
authorized use of Government motor ve- 
hicles, and to authorize the United States 
Civil Service Commission. to reguiate opera- 
tors of Government-owned motor vehicles, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9366. An act to amend the Social 
Security Act and the Internal Revenue Code 
so as to extend coverage under the old-age 
and survivors insurance program, increase 
the benefits payable thereunder, preserve 
the insurance rights of disabled individuals, 
and increase the amount of earnings per- 
mitted without loss of benefits, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 9709. An act to extend and improve 
the unemployment compensation program; 

H. R. 9909. An act to prohibit payment of 
annuities to officers and employees of the 
United States convicted of certain offenses, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9924. An act to provide for family 
quarters for personnel of the military de- 
partments of the Department of Defense and 
thelr dependents, and for other purposes; 
and 

H. R. 10009. An act to provide for the re- 
view of customs tariff schedules, to improve 
procedures for the tariff classification of un- 
enumerated articles, and for other purposes. 

On September 3, 1954: 

H.R.1107. An act for the relief of the 
J. A. Vance Co:: 

H. R. 1254. An act to provide authoriza- 
tion for certain uses of public lands; 

H. R. 2032. An act for the relief of Clar- 
ence D. Newland; 

H. R. 2233. An act to provide for the ac- 
quisition of lands by the United States re- 
quired for the reservoir created by the con- 
struction of Oahe Dam on the Missouri River 
and for rehabilitation of the Indians of the 
Cheyenne River Sioux Reservation, 8. Dak., 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 2235. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct the Santa 
Maria project, Southern Pacific Basin, Calif.; 

H. R. 4638. An act for the relief of Dav.d 
W. Wallace; 

H. R. 5420. An act to amend section 161, 
title 35, United States Code, relating to the 
patenting of plants; 

H. R. 6573. An act to provide for the pro- 
motion, precedence, constructive credit, dis- 
tribution, retention, and elimination of offi- 
cers of the Reserve components of the Armed 
Forces of the United States, and for other 

urposes; 

H. R. 7130. An act to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act to provide for the 
loss of nationality of persons convicted of 
certain crimes; 

H. R. 9580. An act to revise and extend the 
laws relating to espionage and sabotage, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 9730. An act to amend various stat- 
utes and certain titles of the United States 
Code, for the purpose of correcting obsolete 
references, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9859. An act authorizing the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of cer- 
tain public works on rivers and harbors for 
navigation, flood control, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H. R. 9987. An act to amend certain pro- 
visions of title XI of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, as amended, to facilitate private 
financing of new ship construction, and for 
other purposes: and 

H. R. 10051. An act making appropriations 
for mutual security for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1955, and for other purposes. 


BILLS DISAPPROVED SUBSEQUENT 
TO SINE DIE ADJOURNMENT OF 
THE HOUSE 
The President of the United States, 

subsequent to the sine die adjournment 
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of the House of Representatives, on Sep- 
tember 8, 1954, transmitted to the Clerk 


of the House a list of bills disapproved, ` 


together with his reasons for such ac- 
tions, as follows: 
FEDERAL EMPLOYEES COMPENSATION, H. R, 7774 


In order that Federal workers may not 
have to undergo a period of uncertainty 
as to my action on H. R. 7774, “An act 
to increase the rates of compensation of 
classified, postal, and other employees of 
the Government, and for other pur- 
poses,” I wish to announce that I shall 
withhold my approval from this bill. 

The American people desire to reward 
properly, even generously, dedicated and 
faithful service on the part of their Gov- 
ernment career employees. In return for 
the taxes they pay, they expect to have 
a civil-service system that is free of par- 
tisan polities, encourages efficient opera- 
tion, rewards merit, and provides steady 
pay increases as the value of each em- 
ployee increases with service and experi- 
ence. I am wholeheartedly in accord 
with those desires. 

Since taking office, this administra- 
tion has developed a personnel program 
applying the best practices of progressive 
employers to the requirements of public 
service. In furtherance of that program, 
recommendations were made by this ad- 
ministration to the Congress for reason- 
able pay increases and adjustments in 
pay scales. H. R. 7774 is inconsistent 
with these principfes. Unfortunately, 
the general pay increase proposed by this 
bill ignores and therefore tends to per- 
petuate the inequities we must correct. 

On February 24, 1954, I approved and 
promptly submitted to the Congress the 
program to which I have just referred. 
It is the broadest and most constructive 
of its kind ever placed before the Con- 
gress. Most of its important provisions 
were passed at this session and these 
measures, in themselves, are so impor- 
tant as to constitute a milestone in the 
improvement of the civil-service system. 
These provisions include: 

1. For the first time an inclusive sys- 
tem of group life insurance and unem- 
ployment compensation benefits similar 
to those enjoyed by workers in private 
industry, have been provided for Federal 
employees. 


2. Restrictions on permanent promo- 


tions and reinstatements of former ca- 
reer employees have been removed. 

3. The statutory limit on the number 
of employees in the executive branch has 
been adjusted to meet present day needs. 

4. The incentive awards programs 
have been liberalized and made applica- 
ble to all employees. 

5. Arbitrary restrictions upon the ac- 
cumulation of annual leave have been 
repealed. 

6. Longevity pay increases have been 
authorized for all except the three high- 
est classified service grades. 

7. An equitable system for overtime 
pay has been established. 


These measures not only will benefit 


. our Federal career system and its em- 


ployees, but also will improve the sound 
management of the Federal Government, 
to whose efficiency this administration is 
resolutely dedicated. H. R. 7774 is not 
a part of a progressive and efficient 
program, 
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An important part of the administra- 
tion’s program that was not enacted into 
law involves general pay increases based 
upon the purposes of correcting inequi- 
ties, promoting efficiency, and rewarding 
merit and experience. 

In withholding my approval from this 
bill, I want to make it absolutely clear 
that the administration is not departing 
from the principles and purposes which 
it has hitherto advocated. I shall con- 
tinue to urge the enactment of the re- 
maining parts of the personnel program 
which was submitted to this session of 
Congress so that obvious distortions in 
the pay scales of both the postal and 
classified services can be corrected; so 
that adjustments and more equitable re- 
lationships between grades and steps 
within those grades can be made, and 
so that a proper and effective relation- 
ship between pay and work performed 
will be established and maintained. 

Legislation is obviously unwise that 
disregards these principles of sound per- 
sonnel management and ignores the 
necessity of revenue to pay for salary 
increases. 

This measure, because it ignores the 
administration’s recommendations for 
postal-rate increases, would add 8112 
million to the cost of operating the Post 
Office Department which is operating at 
a deficit of $400 million this year. It is 
well to remember that since 1945 the 
accumulated postal deficit has reached 
the staggering total of $4 billion. Like- 
wise, this measure would add more than 
$200 million to civil service pay without 
providing any revenue to meet it. 

My remarks in Washington on June 10 
pre nog particularly pertinent. I then 


We hope to uproot the ingrained habit of 
operating the vast Post Office Department 
in an extravagantly wasteful and unbusi- 
nessliike manner. We cannot permit the 
deliberate operations of our Postal Depart- 
ment at a gigantic loss because’a few are 
opposed to adequate postal rates. And we 
must have classification and promotional 
procedures for postal personnel that will 
serve the best interest of the Government, 
the public and the postal workers them- 
selves, 


Legislation for pay increases and clas- 
sification adjustments related to work 
performed is still vital and urgently 
needed. The inequities presently exist- 
ing in pay scales must still be corrected. 
I shall therefore resubmit to Congress 
when it convenes in January the recem- 
mendations previously made by the ad- 
ministration, together with such addi- 
tional recommendations as any change 
in conditions then existing may warrant, 

While this bill is limited to civilian 
personnel, I must observe, parentheti- 
cally, that consideration of a complete 
Federal personnel program must even- 
tually meet certain imperative needs of 
the members of the Armed Forces. These 
patriotic men and women, whose morale, 
skill, and dedication to service are so im- 
portant to us all, now lack adequate med- 
ical care for dependents and reasonable 
survivorship benefits for their families. 
It is most important that these needs 
of Armed Forces personnel, serving their 
country often in remote corners of the 
world, engage our serious consideration. 

I am confident that the Congress will 
consider all of these recommendations 
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promptly and that the American people 
will regard them as fair and just. 
Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 
Tue Wuite House, August 23, 1954. 


NINA BERBEROVA, H. R. 692 


Iam withholding my approval of H. R. 
692, for the relief of Nina Makeef, also 
known as Nina Berberova. 

This alien entered the United States 
as a visitor and has not departed within 
the time permitted. She is now unlaw- 
fully in the United States. The bill 
would grant her the status of a lawful 
permanent resident upon payment of the 
required visa fee. The alien is a native 
of Russia, 53 years of age, who appar- 
ently is stateless. She entered the 
United States in November 1950. Prior 
to that entry she had been a long-time 
resident of France. It appears that she 
can return to France, 

Upon the alien's failure to depart 
when her period of lawful stay expired, 
deportation proceedings were instituted, 
She was accorded a hearing and ordered 
deported. However, the Board of Immi- 
gration Appeals granted the alien the 
privilege of departing voluntarily from 
the United States, and alternatively or- 
dered that in the event she failed to 
depart the order of deportation should 
be reinstated. She has failed to depart, 

This alien has been permitted to re- 
main in the United States beyond the 
period of time authorized by law and she 
should be required to depart in accord- 
ance with the terms under which she 
was granted admission to this country. 
There are many other aliens in foreign 
countries who are awaiting an oppor- 
tunity to come to the United States for 
permanent residence but who are re- 
guired to follow the regular means of 
obtaining permanent resident status. 
There are no facts present in this case 
justifying the enactment of special leg- 
islation granting this alien preferential 
treatment over others seeking to enter 
the United States. - 

The enactment of this bill undoubt- 
edly would encourage other aliens to at- 
tempt to enter the United States as 
visitors for a temporary period and 
thereafter seek exemption from require- 
ments of the immigration laws through 
special legislation, 

Accordingly, I am constrained to 
withhold my approval from the bill. 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 

Tue WHITE HOUSE, August 24, 1954. 

PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, FOREIGN QUARANTINE 
DIVISION, H. R. 6253 

Iam withholding my approval of H. R. 
6253, a bill to amend Public Law 410, 
78th Congress, with regard to compen- 
sation for overtime, Sunday, and holiday 
work of employees of the United States 
Public Health Service, Foreign Quaran- 
tine Division. 

This bill would amend the Public 
Health Service Act in two major re- 
spects. First, it would establish special 
rates of overtime, Sunday, and holiday 
pay for certain quarantine inspection 
personnel of the Public Health Service 
comparable to those received by customs 
inspectors of the Treasury Department 
and immigrant inspectors of the Depart- 
ment of Justice under special premium 
Pay statutes enacted many years ago. 
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Second, with certain important excep- 
tions, it would require that when night- 
overtime, Sunday, or holiday inspections 
are performed at the request of the 
owner, agent, master, or other shipping 
company representatives, the requesting 
party shall reimburse the United States 
for the extra cost represented by over- 
time compensation. 

It is important to note that no charges 
would be payable by the carrier for serv- 
ices performed in connection with the 
inspection of persons arriving by (1) in- 
ternational highways, ferries, bridges, or 
tunnels, (2) regularly scheduled aircraft 
or trains, or (3) regularly scheduled 
Great Lakes vessels or vessels operated 
between Canadian ports and Puget 
Sound, or for services in connection 
with the inspection of the conveyances 
or vessels in which such persons arrive. 

Under existing law, the inspection 
services are rendered without charge, 
regardless of the hour at which they are 
rendered. However, the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, under his statutory authority to fix 
the hours during which quarantine serv- 
ice shall be performed at each quaran- 
tine station has—at most places other 
than airports—fixed the regular hours of 
quarantine service from 6 a. m. to 6 p. m., 
7 days a week (Sundays and holi- 
days included). When a vessel arrives 
within that time, quarantine service is 
rendered, and rendered free, even if it 
extends beyond that time. If the vessel 
arrives after 6 p. m., service will be ren- 
dered only if the vessel is in distress, or 
there is illness aboard, or there are other 
emergency conditions; otherwise the 
vessel is required to anchor at quaran- 
tine until the following morning and 
must await its turn for inspection. The 
delay incident to this waiting period is 
expensive to the owner of the vessel—it 
may run as much as $5,000 per day—and 
thus the owners are willing, indeed 
anxious, to pay whatever premium rates 
for out-of-hours inspection are author- 
ized by law. 

Although the bill would require cer- 
tain reimbursements as indicated above, 
it would also require all employees per- 
forming these inspectional or quarantine 
services to be paid at the rate of one-half 
a day’s pay for each two hours of over- 
time (or fraction thereof of at least one 
hour) between 5 p. m. and 8 a. m., with 
a limit of two-and-one-half days’ pay 
for the full period from 5 p. m. to 8 a. m. 
For any Sunday or holiday duty, how- 
ever brief or fleeting, the employee would 
be entitled to two “additional” days’ pay. 
If the day falls within the employee's 
regular tour of duty, this would, appar- 
ently, entitle him to three days’ pay. 
This means that the Government must 
pay the premium rates in all cases re- 
gardless of whether reimbursement is 
latermade. The Federal Employees’ Pay 
Act of 1945, as amended, under which 
these employees are now paid, provides 
for twice the regular rate of pay only 
for holiday work (and correspondingly 
less for less than a day’s work), no extra 
pay for Sunday work (unless performed 
in excess of 40 hours a week), and over- 
time pay at the rate of time and one- 
half for employees whose annual salaries 
are less than $2,980. Employees at 
higher salaries are entitled to overtime 
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pay on the basis of a rate schedule which 
decreases as the basic salary increases 
until their overtime rates of pay are less 
than the rates payable for straight time. 

The special rates of pay proposed for 
these employees have been justified on 
the ground that these rates, and to a 
large extent the other provisions of the 
bill, are patterned after similar legisla- 
tion which has long been in effect for 
customs and immigration inspectors (19 
U. S. C. 267, 1451; 5 U. S. C. 342c), and 
that, like such inspectors, the irregular, 
sporadic, and unpredictable nature of 
their overtime, Sunday, and holiday serv- 
ices is different in character from that 
to which most other Federal employees 
are subject and is more burdensome, 

These contentions require close exam- 
ination. The claims of the shipowners 
for out-of-hours service have merit. The 
claims of the inspectional employees for 
equal treatment with other inspectional 
groups have much merit, but equality of 
treatment for all inspectional employees 
is not brought about by this bill. Fur- 
thermore, the special pay features of the 
bill depart from principles of overtime 
and premium pay set forth in the so- 
called fringe benefits bill recently enacted 
by the Congress. This factor and the 
reimbursement requirement combine to 
make it impossible for me to give my 
approval to this bill. 

I recognize that the existence of the 
highly preferential rates of customs and 
immigration premium pay statutes cre- 
ates severe administrative problems for 
the Public Health Service, since quaran- 
tine inspectors work in close proximity 
with these other inspectional services. 
However, the premium rates for the cus- 
toms and immigrant inspectors are so 
far out of line with prevailing industrial 
and governmental practice that I do not 
believe extending their use to other 
groups of Federal employees would be 
good management. Legislation relating 
to groups of inspectional employees 
should seek to improve the overall pat- 
tern of premium compensation rather 
than to attempt to patch the existing 
uncoordinated pay structure. 

In the recently enacted liberalizations 
of existing law governing overtime and 
holiday pay there are several special fea- 
tures; for example, provisions for call- 
back time, standby pay in lieu of over- 
time, and the like, which will make con- 
siderably more equitable the premium 
pay available to these inspectional em- 
ployees. Overtime compensation at the 
full rate of time and one-half will be 
based on regular pay up to an amount 
equal to the entrance salary of grade 
GS-9 instead of the present $2,980 limit 
of the Federal Employees’ Pay Act. The 
large majority of these employees are 
classified in that grade. 

In circumstances such as these, I can- 
not give my approval to H. R. 6253 even 
though the problems which the bill seeks 
to solve are real and pressing. I intend 
to have these problems further explored 
as they relate to both domestic and inter- 
national carriers. I shall also direct fur- 
ther study of effective means to rational- 
ize and coordinate overtime and premium 
pay for all inspectional service in relation 
to that for other Federal employees. 
Upon completion of these studies, I hope 
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to be able to make recommendations to 
the Congress for necessary legislation. 
DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 
Tue Warre House, August 27, 1954. 


ANNA K. M'QUILKIN, H. R. 3516 


I have withheld my approval from 
H. R. 3516, for the relief of Anna K, 
McQuilkin. 

The bill provides for a direct payment 
award of $6,125 to Mrs. McQuilkin, who 
claims that her brother, a World War I 
veteran who died in the service in 1918, 
applied for and was issued yearly renew- 
able term insurance in the sum of $10,000 
and that she is entitled to the proceeds 
thereof as the sole beneficiary. 

The Veterans’ Administration and 
predecessor agencies have disputed her 
claim over a number of years, contending 
that their records and those of the Mili- 
tary Department fail to disclose that the 
brother made application for insurance. 
In 1922 the Veterans’ Bureau, after care- 
ful consideration of the evidence pre- 
sented in support of the claim, rejected 
it. Upon this denial, an award of auto- 
matic insurance of $25 a month was 
made to the deceased veteran’s father, 
based on the determination that there 
had been no application for insurance. 
A total sum of $3,875 had been paid to 
the father at the time of his death in 
1930. The 86.125 proposed for payment 
by H. R. 3516 represents the difference 
between the amount paid to the father 
and the sum of the insurance for which 
application was allegedly made. 

During the period 1920 to 1932 Mrs. 
McQuilkin engaged the services of a 
number of attorneys to prosecute her 
claim. New counsel in July 1932 insti- 
tuted suit against the Government in the 
United States District Court for the 
Northern District of Illinois and secured 
a judgment in the amount of $12,592.50. 
The lower court decision, however, was 
reversed on appeal to the circuit court of 
appeals on the ground that the statutory 
period of limitations for filing such a suit 
had expired. 

The Judiciary Committees appear to 
have accepted the lower court decision 
against the Government as now conclu- 
sive of the merits of Mrs. McQuilkin’s 
claim. This would not seem, however, 
to be the case in view of the procedural 
turn of the circuit court of appeals ruling 
which precluded review of the substan- 
tive question of whether there was sub- 
stantial evidence to support the findings 
of the district court. 

I also agree with the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration that the case does not pre- 
sent any equitable consideration which 
warrants the direct gratuity award pro- 
posed. Unfortunately the procedural 
reversal by the circuit court of appeals 
has left the parties in the unsatisfactory 
position which existed prior to the dis- 
trict court suit. The evidence in this 
case is complex and controversial. I be- 
lieve, therefore, that in fairness to Mrs. 
McQuilkin she is entitled to a day in 
court for decision of her claim on its 
merits, and I would be willing to approve 
a jurisdictional enactment waiving the 
bar of any statute of limitations. 

N Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 

THe Waite HoUsE, August 31, 1954. 
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S. H. PRATHER ET AL., H. R. 9357 


I have withheld my approval from the 
bill (H. R. 9357) for the relief of S. H. 
Prather, Mrs. Florence Prather Penman, 
S. H. Prather, Jr. 

The bill proposed to pay the sums of 
$5,000 to S. H. Prather, $2,000 to Mrs. 
Florence Prather Penman, and $1,000 to 
S. H. Prather, Jr., for personal injuries 
and property damages sustained at Quit- 
man, Ga., as the result of a collision of 
their family automobile with a car driven 
by one Howard Hart, an alleged boot- 
legger. The committee report on this 
bill (H. Rept. No. 2208) indicates that 
the collision occurred on August 6, 1935, 
when Hart was being pursued by an in- 
vestigator of the Alcohol Tax Unit, Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue, Treasury De- 
partment, and by a State officer. The 
report of the Treasury Department em- 
bodied in the House report states that 
the officers, while traveling at approxi- 
matetly 70 miles per hour, had pursued 
the car for a distance of about 2 miles, 
but had slowed down when Hart turned 
into a dirt side street of the town of 
Quitman, picked up speed to 75 miles 
an hour, and collided with the Prather 
car, which was proceeding at a lawful 
rate of 20 to 25 miles per hour. Hart's 
car contained approximately 43 gallons 
of illicit whisky at the time. 

The officers in this instance were act- 
ing in the performance of their official 
duties in attempting to apprehend per- 
sons who were violating the law in their 
presence. The report of the special in- 
vestigator of the Alcohol Tax Unit states 
that Mr. Prather conceded when inter- 
viewed that the officers were doing their 
duty and were without blame, “but that 
he felt someone should compensate him 
for the damages suffered,” since the vio- 
lators who had caused the wreck had no 
financial responsibility. 

The misfortune suffered by this family 
as a result of the automobile accident, 
for which they were in no manner re- 
sponsible, is most lamentable. While it 
is true the accident might not have hap- 
pened if the law-enforcement officers 
had not been pursuing the bootleggers, 
there is nothing in the file to indicate 
the law-enforcement officers were acting 
negligently or were doing anything other 
than their duty. Unfortunately, the 
culprits legally and morally responsible 
for the injuries cannot be made to re- 
spond in damages. Enactment of the 
bill would constitute a gratuity and 
would create a dangerous precedent 
which might set in motion a chain of 
endless requests for the payment of dam- 
ages by the Government arising out 
of accidents in which law-enforcement 
officers may have been remotely involved. 

Accordingly, I am constrained to with- 
hold my approval from the bill. 

DwicnutT D. EISENHOWER. 

Tue WHITE HOUSE, August 31, 1954. 

METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON AREA TRANSPORTA- 
TION, R. R. 2236 

I have withheld my approval from 
H. R. 2236, entitled “An act to provide 
for a Commission to regulate the public 
transportation of passengers by motor 
vehicle and street railroad within the 
metropolitan arca of Washington, D. C., 
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and for the establishment of a Metro- 
politan Washington Commission.” 

Title I of this enactment would estab- 
lish a Washington Metropolitan Area 
Transit Commission to regulate public 
transportation by bus, streetcar, and 
taxicab in the District of Columbia and 
the counties of Montgomery and Prince 
Georges in the State of Maryland. The 
bill would grant to the proposed new 
Commission, in strengthened form, most 
of the powers now separately exercised 
in this regard by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the Public Util- 
ities Commissions of the State of Mary- 
land and the District of Columbia. 

Title II of the bill would create a tem- 
porary Metropolitan Washington Com- 
mission to study, investigate, and make 
recommendations with regard to certain 
aspects of the Washington metropolitan 
area transportation problem. 

The regulation of public transportation 
in the greater Washington area must 
contend with the growth of an integral 
economic community spreading far be- 
yond the boundaries of the District of 
Columbia to include Montgomery and 
Prince Georges Counties in Maryland 
and Arlington and Fairfax Counties and 
the cities of Alexandria and Falls Church 
in Virginia. Within this community, 
the daily travel of persons back and 
forth across State lines has reached di- 
mensions with which present facilities 
cannot cope. Under these circumstances, 
it is understandable that the present 
division of responsibility for regulation 
among four different agencies no longer 
meets the needs of the area. This divi- 
sion of responsibility has contributed, as 
it could not help but do, to the develop- 
ment of an inadequate system of public 
transportation. The situation plainly 
requires unification of regulatory au- 
thorities over public transportation 
throughout the metropolitan area. 

The present enactment, however, falls 
substantially short of this objective. Its 
failure to include the Virginia segment 
of the metropolitan area within the ju- 
risdiction of the proposed Commission 
is a fundamental deficiency. Through 
this omission of an integral and impor- 
tant part of the greater economic com- 
munity, a system of fragmented and di- 
vided regulatory authority is continued. 
What is worse, the Federal Government 
is placed in the position of treating the 
carriers and persons within one segment 
of the area on a different and discrimi- 
natory basis from those in the remain- 
der of the area. In the absence of any 
substantial grounds for this differentia- 
tion, the measure is unacceptable even 
as a temporary expedient. 

This bill is also unsatisfactory because 
it extends, without sufficient safeguards, 
the authority of the Federal Government 
to matters that have, hitherto, been con- 
sidered as primarily the concern of the 
District of Columbia and of the States. 
The problem is difficult because the 
urgency of need and the extent of Fed- 
eral interest in the Nation’s Capital both 
argue for unification of regulatory au- 
thorities under Federal auspices, at least 
for the time being. However, in any such 
arrangement means must be found to 
give adequate recognition to the rights 
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and responsibilities of the District and 
of the Statesinvolved. Specifically, pro- 
vision should be made to enable the 
States of Maryland and Virginia and the 
District of Columbia eventually to make 
arrangements for the exercise of this 
function under joint responsibility. In 
this regard, it would appear desirable to 
explore the feasibility of utilizing an in- 
terstate compact or other cooperative 
arrangements in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment would participate and the Fed- 
eral interest would be fully protected. 
In addition, every effort should be made 
to minimize the impact of any new Com- 
mission upon the internal affairs of the 
District of Columbia. 

With respect to title II of the enact- 
ment, I agree that further study of met- 
ropolitan transportation problems is de- 
sirable. The primary mission assigned 
to the Commission is related directly to 
highway, bridge, and traffic problems. 
In emphasizing this role rather than 
consideration of mass transit problems, 
the bill unnecessarily complicates rela- 
tionships with the National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission and the National Capi- 
tal Regional Planning Council. I believe 
that further consideration by the Con- 
gress will result in a more orderly allo- 
cation of responsibilities between the 
Commission and these existing planning 
agencies. Title II also establishes un- 
desirable limitations governing the ap- 
pointment and qualification of members 
of the Commission. 

I hope that the 84th Congress will 
promptly enact a measure to unify regu- 
latory authorities over public transpor- 
tation and provide for a further transit 
study with adequate coverage and recog- 
nition of State and District responsibili- 
ties, Since title I of this bill would not 
have become fully effective until July 1, 
1955, there need be no significant loss 
of time in obtaining its objectives. Simi- 
larly, time did not permit the Congress 
to provide funds for title II before ad- 
journment. Therefore, since an appro- 
priation cannot be made until after the 
Congress convenes in January, little 
time, if any, need be lost in the studies 
which a revised title II would encompass. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE House, September 3, 1954. 


MRS. ROSALINE SPAGNOLA, H, R. 2881 


I have withheld my approval from 
H. R. 2881, a bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Rosaline Spagnola, 

This enrolled enactment would pay to 
Mrs. Rosaline Spagnola the sum of 
$675.50 as additional compensation on 
account of the accidental death of her 
son in 1947 at Schofield Barracks, Ha- 
waii, 

As a member of the Armed Forces, the 
beneficiary's son had been convicted of 
housebreaking by a court-martial, sen- 
tenced to 5 years’ confinement, and 
given a suspended dishonorable dis- 
charge. While confined in a post stock- 
ade he was shot and killed during an 
abortive jailbreak. It was subsequently 
determined that the decedent was not 
involved in the attempted escape in any 
way, and his death was declared to have 
occurred in line of duty. On the basis 
of this determination the beneficiary 
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was paid the usual 6 months’ death 
gratuity. 

Earlier in his military career the bene- 
ficiary’s son had taken out a $10,000 na- 
tional service life insurance policy, des- 
ignating his mother as beneficiary, and 
paying the premiums on his policy by 
allotments from his pay. However, 
since he had forfeited all pay and allow- 
ances while in confinement his allotment 
became ineffective, causing the policy to 
lapse for lack of premium payment. 
When the beneficiary made application 
after her son's death for regular monthly 
payments under the policy, the Veterans’ 
Administration made such payments to 
her over a period of several years in an 
aggregate amount of $4,324.50 before dis- 
covering that the policy had not actually 
been in effect at the time of the son's 
death. Under discretionary authority 
which it possesses, the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration waived recovery of the amount 
thus erroneously paid to the beneficiary 
on the grounds that she had received it 
in good faith and to require repayment 
would work an undue hardship on her. 
In this connection, it may be noted that 
the award proposed by the present meas- 
ure is based on the difference between 
the aggregate amount of the erroneous 
insurance payments and $5,000, the sum 
deemed by the Congress to be a reason- 
able total payment in the light of the 
circumstances of the case. 

It appears that, even if she were de- 
pendent upon her son for support, which 
she was not, the beneficiary is ineligible 
for survivorship benefits under laws ad- 
ministered by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, because such benefits are denied in 
cases in which the serviceman died while 
in confinement, regardless of whether or 
not his death was incurred in line of 
duty. 

The only question presented by this 
case is whether its special facts warrant 
the additional relief which the bill would 
afford the beneficiary. It might be ar- 
gued that such relief is warranted not 


only because the beneficiary, apart from 


the issue of dependency, is ineligible for 
benefits under laws administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration even though 
her son died in line of duty but also be- 
cause neither she nor her son was ever 
specifically notified by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration that this insurance had 
lapsed. Even if such arguments were 
valid, and I do not consider that they 
are, I still believe that there would be 
no justification for the award proposed 
here. I believe that any equities which 
might have existed in favor of the bene- 
ficiary were more than satisfied when 
the Veterans’ Administration waived re- 
covery of the insurance payments erro- 
neously made to her. 
Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 
Tue WHITE House, September 1, 1954. 


RALEIGH HILL, H. R. 6529 


I am withholding my approval from 
the bill, H. R. 6529, 83d Congress, an 
act for the relief of Raleigh Hill. 

The bill would authorize and direct the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs’ to 
pay the proceeds of national service life 
insurance of Walter H. Nichols, Jr., to 
Raleigh Hill, uncle of the insured and 
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designated principal beneficiary of such 
insurance. 

National service life insurance in the 
amount of $10,000 matured on April 8, 
1945, the date of death in service of 
Walter H. Nichols, Jr. The Veterans’ 
Administration denied the claim of his 
uncle, Raleigh Hill, the designated prin- 
cipal beneficiary, on the ground that he 
did not stand in loco parentis to the in- 
sured and was therefore not within the 
permitted classes of beneficiaries, a stat- 
utory requirement applicable to national 
service life insurance maturing prior to 
August 1, 1946. The correctness of the 
Veterans’ Administration determination 
under the applicable law is not disputed, 

Favorable action appears to have been 
predicated on a belief that because the 
restriction concerning the permitted 
classes of beneficiaries has been removed 
as to national service life insurance ma- 
tuting on and after August 1, 1946, pay- 
ment should be made to an ineligible 
beneficiary in this case involving insur- 
ance which matured prior to August 1, 
1946, and further, that the Government 
failed to advise the insured properly con- 
cerning classes of eligible beneficiaries, 
I am advised that the latter view is not 
supported by the record. As to the form- 
er, a similar view was urged in support 
of H. R. 3733, 83d Congress, which like- 
wise proposed to pay an ineligible bene- 
ficiary the proceeds of a national service 
life insurance policy. In my message of 
February 23, 1954, returning the bill 
without approval, I said that it seemed 
to me irrelevant and unwise to accept as 
justification for that bill the fact that 
the ineligible beneficiary could at the 
time of the message qualify as a bene- - 
ficiary under existing law which was not 
made retroactive. My view has not 
changed and applies with equal force to 
the present case. 

Furthermore, approval of H. R. 6529 
would be discriminatory and preceden- 
tial. Iam advised that of the approxi- 
mately 3,600 claims for the proceeds of 
national service life insurance denied by 
the Veterans’ Administration because the 
claimants were not within the classes of 
beneficiaries permitted by law, it is esti- 
mated that a majority were cases simi- 
lar to Mr. Hill's, where the claimants 
had been designated as beneficiaries. 

As stated on previous occasions, I am 
opposed to setting aside the principles 
and rules of administration prescribed 
in the general law relating to veter- 
ans’ benefit programs. Uniformity and 
equality of treatment to all who are 
similarly situated must be the steadfast 
rule if the Federal programs for veterans 
and their beneficiaries are to be operated 
successfully. Approval of H, R. 6529 
would not be in keeping with these prin- 
ciples. 

Dwicnt D. EISENHOWER. 

THe Wuire House, September 1, 1954. 
CARI, PIOWATY AND W. J. PIOWATY, H. R. 1665 

I have withheld my approval from 
H. R. 1665, for the relief of Carl Pio- 
waty and W. J. Piowaty. 

This bill authorizes and directs the 
Secretary of the Treasury to pay to Carl 
Piowaty and W. J. Piowaty the sum of 
$4,450 in full settlement of their claim 
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against the United States for war-crop 
advances made to them by the Regional 
Agricultural Credit Corporation prior to 
April 16, 1943. 

The claims of the United States 
against these two persons and their 
claims against the United States have 
been adjudicated in the courts where 
both sides were afforded an opportunity 
to present all pertinent evidence on the 
issues involved. The case was tried be- 
fore a jury in the circuit court of Orange 
County, Fla., on May 22 and 23, 1947, and 
a judgment was obtained against both 
Carl Piowaty and W. J. Piowaty for the 
full amount they owed. They appealed 
the verdict to the Supreme Court of 
Florida where the lower court’s judg- 
ment was sustained on February 13, 
1948. Appeal for a rehearing was there- 
after denied. 

In 1950, W. J. Piowaty and his wife in- 
stituted an action in the circuit court of 
Orange County, Fla., seeking a declara- 
tory judgment relieving their real prop- 
erty from the lien of the judgment. 
That suit was dismissed on motion of the 
United States. In 1951, suit was filed 
by the United States against Carl Pio- 
waty, W. J. Piowaty, and the Globe In- 
demnity Co. on the bonds which were 
posted when the appeal was taken to the 
Supreme Court of Florida. Carl Pio- 
waty and W. J. Piowaty filed an an- 
swer in that suit, but on motion for sum- 
mary judgment, judgment was rendered 
against all the defendants in favor of 
the United States on October 29, 1952. 

In the light of this history of repeated 
judicial review, I cannot agree that Carl 
Piowaty and W. J. Piowaty should be 
given the special consideration and re- 
lief which the bill would provide. 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE House, September 2, 1954. 


TRUST ASSOCIATION OF H. KEMPNER, H. R. 951 


I have withheld my approval from 
H. R. 951, for the relief of the Trust As- 
sociation of H. Kempner, 


This bill would provide an indirect 
means for payment of approximately $1 
million by the United States for cer- 
tain peacetime commercial losses of the 
Kempner Trust Association. To accom- 
plish this purpose the bill would require 
the Court of Claims to determine the 
amount that the trust association lost 
as a result of cotton sales made to cer- 
tain private business firms in Germany 
during 1923 and 1924. The bill would 
then require that the Court of Claims de- 
termine how much of the property seized 
during World War I by the United States 
from a German firm wholly unconnected 
with Kempner or the cotton sales, Ger- 
mann & Co., had been lost through im- 
proper administration by the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian. The determined amount 
of the loss of the Germann & Co. vested 
property would be then withdrawn from 
the war claims fund and used to com- 
pensate the Kempner Trust Association 
to the extent of its loss. 

Following World War I the Kempner 
Trust Association through subsidiary 


corporations entered into contracts for 


the sale of cotton with a number of 
German textile manufacturers for fu- 
ture delivery. A fall in cotton prices be- 
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fore delivery led the German firms to 
breach their contracts with the associa- 
tion. The amounts payable by the Ger- 
man debtors on account of the breaches 
of contract, as determined by judgments 
and negotiated settlements, could not be 
paid through the subsequent period be- 
fore World War II because of German 
foreign exchange controls, and, as a re- 
sult, the trust association lost money 
on the transactions. These losses would 
be paid by the United States if this bill 
were enacted although it is clear that 
the United States bears no moral or legal 
liability for the transactions which re- 
sulted in the losses in question. 

Moreover, the method of payment pro- 
posed by the bill raises serious questions 
of propriety. The matter involving Ger- 
mann & Co. has no relationship to the 
claim which the Kempner Trust Asso- 
ciation seeks to have paid. During World 
War I the Alien Property Custodian had 
seized the property of Germann & Co., 
a firm in the Philippines, as enemy prop- 
erty. When the property was returned 
to Germann & Co., following enactment 
of legislation authorizing return of 
seized property after World War I, it was 
claimed that the firm's assets had been 
depleted by approximately $1 million 
during the period of its administration 
by the Alien Property Custodian through 
allegedly improper payments. The 
Treaty of Berlin which terminated World 
War I between the United States and 
Germany, however, precludes Germann 
& Co. from asserting any claim against 
the United States on account of the 
seizure of its property or any losses dur- 
ing the period it was held by the United 
States. There is, therefore, no valid 
claim to be asserted by Germann & Co. 
as the basis for the proposed determina- 
tion by the Court of Claims. Even if such 
a claim existed, howeyer, the proposed 
payment of its proceeds to the Kempner 
Trust Association instead of to Germann 
& Co. would not appear to be a proper 
disposition of the rights of the latter 
company. 

Furthermore, the bill confers upon the 
United States Court of Claims jurisdic- 
tion to sit in judgment upon the acts of 
the former German Government with 
respect to acts committed in Germany. 
I am informed that this would be con- 
trary to a well-recognized principle of 
international law and practice. 

For these reasons, the purpose and 
method of payment would not appear 
justified. Moreover, enactment of this 
bill would establish an undesirable prec- 
edent for the assumption by the United 
States for the commercial losses of Amer- 
ican citizens, even where no governmen- 
tal sponsorship of the commercial ven- 
ture appeared. It would also set an un- 
desirable precedent for the use of the 
German and Japanese assets vested dur- 
ing World War II for commercial losses 
suffered during peacetime in lieu of their 
present use through the war claims fund 
as the source of payment of the wartime 
personal injury damages suffered by 
American nationals. 

Accordingly, I am constrained to with- 
hold my approval from the bill. 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE House, September 3, 1954. 


September 15 


SANITARY DISTRICT OF CHICAGO, H. R. 3300 


I have withheld my approval of H. R. 
3300, to authorize the State of Illinois 
and the Sanitary District of Chicago, 
under the direction of the Secretary of 
the Army, to help control the lake level 
of Lake Michigan by diverting water 
from Lake Michigan into the Illinois 
Waterway. 

The bill would authorize the State of 
Illinois and the Sanitary District of Chi- 
cago, under the supervision and direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Army, to 
withdraw from Lake Michigan, in addi- 
tion to all domestic pumpage, a total an- 
nual average of 2,500 cubic feet of water 
per second into the Illinois Waterway 
for a period of 3 years. ‘This diversion 
would be 1,000 cubic feet per second more 
than is presently permitted under a de- 
cree of the Supreme Court of the United 
States dated April 21, 1930. The bill 
also would direct the Secretary of the 
Army to study the effect in the improve- 
ment in conditions in the Illinois Water- 
way by reason of the increased diversion, 
and to report to the Congress as to the 
results of the study on or before January 
31, 1957, with his recommendations as 
to continuance of the increased diver- 
sion authorized. 

The bill specifies that the diversion 
would be authorized in order to regulate 
and promote commerce, to protect, im- 
prove, and promote navigation in the 
Illinois Waterway and Mississippi Val- 
ley, to help control the lake level, to af- 
ford protection to property and shores 
along the Great Lakes, and to provide 
for a navigable Illinois Waterway. No 
mention is made of possible improve- 
ment of sanitary conditions or increase 
in hydroelectric power generation on the 
waterway. 

Iam unable to approve the bill because 
(1) existing diversions are adequate for 
navigation on the Illinois Waterway and 
Mississippi River, (2) all methods of 
control of lake levels and protection of 
property on the Great Lakes should be 
considered before arbitrarily proceeding 
with the proposed increased diversion, 
(3) the diversions are authorized with- 
out reference to negotiations with Can- 
ada, and (4) the legitimate interests of 
other States affected by the diversion 
may be adversely affected. I wish to 
comment briefly on each of these points. 

I understand that waterborne traffic 
on the Illinois Waterway has grown in 
the last 20 years from 200,000 tons to 
16 million tons annually. The Corps of 
Engineers advises, however, that the ex- 
isting diversions of water are adequate 
for navigation purposes in the Illinois 
Waterway and the Mississippi River. 
Surveys are now underway by the In- 
ternational Joint Commission and the 
Corps of Engineers to determine the best 
methods of obtaining improved control 
of the levels of the Great Lakes and of 
preventing recurrence of damage along 
their shores. Reasonable opportunity 
to complete these surveys should be af- 
forded before legislative action is under- 
taken. 

The diversion of waters into and out 
of the Great Lakes has historically been 
the subject of negotiations with Canada 
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To proceed unilaterally in the manner 
proposed in H. R. 3300 is not wise policy. 
It would be the kind of action to which 
we would object if taken by one of our 
neighbors. The Canadian Government 
protested the proposed authorization 
when it was under consideration by the 
Congress, and has continued its objec- 
tion to this bill in a note to the Depart- 
ment of State dated August 24,1954. It 
seems to me that the additional diver- 
sion is not of such national importance 
as to justify action without regard to 
the views of Canada. 

Finally, as is clear from the report of 
the Senate committee, a major purpose 
of the proposal to divert additional water 
from Lake Michigan into the Ilinois 
waterway is to determine whether the in- 
creased fiow will improve existing ad- 
verse sanitation conditions. The waters 
of Lake Michigan are interstate in char- 
acter. It would seem te me that a di- 
version for the purposes of one State 
alone should be authorized only after 
general agreement has been reached 
among all the affected States. Officials 
of several States adjoining the Great 
Lakes, other than Illinois, have protested 
approval of the bill as being contrary to 
their interests and not in accord with 
the diversion authorized under the 1930 
decree of the Supreme Court. Under all 
of these circumstances, I have felt that 
the bill should not be approved. 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 

Tue WHITE House, September 3, 1954. 
FEDERAL FOOD, DRUG, AND COSMETIC ACT, H. R. 

9728 

I have withheld my approval from 
H. R. 9728, to revise, codify, and en- 
act into law, title 21 of the United States 
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Code, entitled “Food, Drugs, and Cos- 
metics.” 

The legislative history of this meas- 
ure indicates that it was enacted in the 
view that existing law would not be sub- 
stantially changed by the bill or that no 
changes in existing law would be made 
which would not meet with substantially 
unanimous approval. 

Notwithstanding this, the bill makes 
one very important substantive change 
and casts serious doubts on the status 


and interpretation of other statutory -` 


provisions. The most important change 
is the deletion from the multiple seizure 
powers of the present law the authority 
which the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion has had for a number of years to 
make more than one seizure of food, 
drugs, and cosmetics, where they bear 
identical labeling which is believed 
fraudulent or so materially misleading 
as to injure or damage the purchaser 
or consumer, In the cases subject to 
removal of authority made by the bill, 
the Food and Drug Administration 
would be able to seize only one shipment 
of the articles believed to be so mis- 
branded. Such a limitation would make 
it possible for fraud and material decep- 
tion to continue unabated until the 
validity of the labeling involved in the 
seizure case is definitely settled by the 
courts. 

The enactment also contains a new 
substantive provision affecting the ad- 
ministration of the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act, the meaning of which 
is very uncertain, namely, that the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act “shall con- 
tinue to apply to all activities of the 
Food and Drug Administration.” The 
Administrative Procedure Act already 
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applies to both rulemaking and adjudica- 
tion under this regulatory statute, as it 
does to other acts of Congress not ex- 
pressly excepted. The Federal courts, I 
am informed, have discussed on several 
occasions the relationship of these two 
enactments. The new language, unless 
it should be regarded as mere surplusage, 
might be held to effect basic changes in 
existing procedures, thereby placing the 
Food and Drug Administration under re- 
quirements not applicable to any other 
Federal agency. Such a change in the 
scope of the Administrative Procedure 
Act should not be adopted without full 
consideration. : 

The interest of the consumer public 
is the principal objective of the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. I be- 
lieve that substantive changes which may 
seriously affect the administration of this 
law should not be placed in the stat- 
ute books without, extending to the re- 
sponsible enforcement agency, the great 
industries affected, and the consumer 
public, the full opportunities for hearing 
and discussion afforded by the usual op- 
eration of the legislative process both in 
the committees and in both Houses of 
the Congress, 

Finally, the enactment, through over- 
sight, may nullify the provisions of leg- 
islation relating to the importation of 
animals and poultry into the Virgin Is- 
lands, approved on July 22 of this year 
(Public Law 517). The enrolled meas- 
ure apparently does not take into con- 
Sideration the amendments to the Or- 
ganic Act of the Virgin Islands which 
were made by that act. Here again the 
adverse effects would be serious. 

Dwienr D. EISENHOWER. 

Tue WHITE House, September 3, 1954. 


REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


In compliance with Public Law 601, 
79th Congress, title III, Regulation of 
Lobbying Act, section 308 (b), which pro- 
vides as follows: 

(b) All information required to be filed 
under the provisions of this section with the 
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Clerk of the House of Representatives and 
the Secretary of the Senate shall be compiled 
by sald Clerk and Secretary, acting jointly, 
as soon as practicable after the close of the 
calendar quarter with respect to which such 
information is filed and shall be printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 


QUARTERLY REPORTS 


September 15 


The Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Secretary of the Senate 
jointly submit their report of the com- 
pilation required by said law and have 
included all registrations and quarterly 
reports received for the second calendar 
quarter of 1954. 


The following quarterly reports were submitted for the second calendar quarter 1954: 


(Norz.— The form used for reports is produced below. In the interest of economy questions are not repeated, only the 
answers are printed and are indicated by their respective letter and number. Also for economy in the Recorp, lengthy answers 


are abridged.) 


File two copies with the Secretary of the Senate and file three coples with the Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


This 


(page 1) is designed to supply identifying data; and page 2 (on the back of this page) deals with financial data. 


page 
Place an “X” below the appropriate letter or figure in the box at the right of the “Report” heading below: 


“PRELIMINARY” Report (“Registration”); To “regis 


ter,“ place an "X" below the letter P“ and fill out page 1 only. 


“QUARTERLY” REPORT: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place an “X” below the appropriate 


figure, Fill out both page 1 and page 2 and as many additional 


numbered as 


pages as may be required. The first additional page should be 
“3,” and the rest of such pages should be “4,” "5," "6," etc. Preparation and filing in accordance with instruc- 


tions will accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act. 


d 


REPORT 


PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


* 


QUARTER 


Ist 2d 3d 


4th 


(Mark one square only) 


— 


Nore on Irem A“. — (a) In General: This Report“ form may be used by either an organization or an individual, as follows: 


(i) Employee“. — To file as an “employee,” state in Item B“ the name, address, and nature of business of the “employer.” 


(It the 


“employee” is a firm [such as a law firm or public relations firm], partners and salaried staf! members of such firm may join in filing a 


Report as an “employee."’) 


(ii) Employer“. — To file as an “employer,” write None“ as answer to Item B.“ 


(b) Separate Reports—An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his Report with the employer's Report. 
(i) Employers subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are filed 


by their agents or employees. 


(ii) Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relſeved of this requirement merely because Reports are filed 


by their employers. 


A. ORGANIZATION OR INDIVIDUAL Fintnc.—(1) State name, address, and nature of business; (2) if this Report is for an Employer, list names 
of agents or employees who will file Reports for this Quarter. 


NOTE on Item “B".—Reports by Agents or Employees. An employee is to file, each quarter, as many Reports as he has employers; except 
that: (a) If a particular undertaking is jointly financed by a group of employers, the group is to be considered as one employer, but all 
members of the group are to be named, and the contribution of each member is to be specified; (b) if the work is done in the interest of 
one person but payment therefor is made by another, a single Report—naming both persons as “employers"’—is to be filed euch quarter. 


B. Emp.oyer.—State name, address, and nature of business. If there is no employer, write “None.” 


Nore on Ires CW. -a) The expression “in connection with legislative interests,“ as used in this Report, means “in connection with 
attempting, directly or indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation.” “The term ‘legislation’ means bills, resolutions, amend- 
ments, nominations, and other matters pending or proposed in either House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may be the 
subject of action by elther House"—Section 302 (e). 

(b) Before undertaking any activities in connection with legislative interests, organizations and individuals subject to the Lobbying 
Act are required to file a “Preliminary” Report (Registration). 

(c) After beginning such activities, they must file a “Quarterly” Report at the end of each calendar quarter in which they have either 
received or expended anything of value in connection with legislative interests. 


C, LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS, AND PUBLICATIONS In connection therewith: 


1. State approximately how long legisla- 
tive interests are to continue, If receipts 
and expenditures in connection with leg- 
islative interests have terminated, place 
O an “X” in the box at the left, so that 
this Office will no longer expect to receive 
Reports. 


2. State the general legislative interests of 
the person filing and set forth the specific 
legislative interests by reciting: (a) Short 
titles of statutes and bills; (b) House and 
Senate numbers of bills, where known; (c) 
citations of statutes, where known; (d) 
whether for or against such statutes and 
bills. 


3. In the case of those publications which 
the person filing has caused to be issued 
or distributed, in connection with legislative 
Interests, set forth: (a) description; (b) 
quantity distributed, (o) date of distribution, 
(d) name of printer or publisher (if publica- 
tions were paid for by person filing) or name 
to (if publications were received ns a 
E ` 


(Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space below. Attach additional pages If more space is needed.) 


4. If this is a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) rather than a “Quarterly” Report, state below what the nature and amount of antici- 
pated expenses will be; and if for an agent or employee, state also what the daily, monthly, or annual rate of compensation is to be. 


1f this is a “Quarterly” Report, disregard this Item "O and fill out Items “D” and “E” on the back of this page. 


combine a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) with a “Quarterly” Report, 


Do not attempt to 


AFFIDAVIT 
[Omitted in printing] 
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Nore on Irem “D."—(a) In General. The term “contribution” includes anything of value. When an organization or individual uses 
printed or duplicated matter in a campaign attempting to influence legislation, money received by such organization or individual—for 
such printed or duplicated matter—is a “contribution.” “The term ‘contribution’ includes a gift, subscription, loan, advance, or deposit 
of money, or anything of value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally enforceable, to make a contribution“ 
Section 302 (a) of the Lobbying Act. sE 85 

(b) Ir THIS Report Is ron AN Empioyrr.—({) In General. Item D“ is designed for the reporting of all receipts from which expendl- 
tures are made, or will be made, in accordance with legislative interests. P - = 

(11) Receipts of Business Firms and Individuals.—A business firm (or individual) which is subject to the Lobbying Act by reason of 
expenditures which it makes in attempting to influence legislation—but which has no funds to expend except those which are available 
in the ordinary course of operating a business not connected in any way with the influencing of legislation—will have no receipts to report, 
even though it does have expenditures to report. 

(ill) Receipts of Multipurpose Organizations—Some organizations do not receive any funds which are to be expended solely for the 
purpose of attempting to influence legislation. Such organizations make such expenditures out of a general fund raised by dues, assess- 
ments, or other contributions. The percentage of the general fund which is used for such expenditures indicates the percentage of dues, 
assessments, or other contributions which may be considered to have been paid for that purpose. Therefore, in reporting receipts, such 
organizations may specify what that percentage is, and report their dues, assessments, and other contributions on that basis. However, 
each contributor of 500 or more Is to be listed, regardless of whether the contribution was made solely for legislative purposes. i 

(e Ir THIS REPORT Is FOR AN AGENT OR EMPLOYEE.—(i) In General. In the case of many employees, all receipts will come under Items 
“D 5” (received for services) and “D 12“ (expense money and reimbursements). In the absence of a clear statement to the contrary, it 
will be presumed that your employer is to reimburse you for all expenditures which you make in connection with legislative interests. 

(11) Employer as Contributor of $500 or More-—When your contribution from your employer (in the form of salary, fee, etc.) amounts 
to $500 or more, it is not necessary to report such contribution under “D 13" and "D 14," since the amount has already been reported 
under D 5,” and the name of the “employer” has been given under Item B“ on page 1 of this report. 


D. RECEIPTS (INCLUDING CONTRIBUTIONS AND LOANS) : 
Fill in every blank. If the answer to any numbered item is “None,” write “None” in the space following the number. 


Receipts (other than loans) 


Contributors of $500 or more 


Cig join ee ee Dues and assessments (from Jan. 1 through this Quarter) 

2. $_...__._Gifts of money or anything of value 13. Have there been such contributors? 
9.2 —— Printed or duplicated matter received as a gift Please answer “yes” or “no”: 
* -Receipts from sale of printed or duplicated matter ie DERITA Ey 

— 14, In the case of each contributor whose contributions (including 
85 _Received for services (e. g., salary, fee, etc.) loans) during the “period” from January 1 through the last 
8 Torat. for this Quarter (Add items 1“ through 5“) days of this Quarter total $500 or more: 

——— Attach hereto plain sheets of r, approximately the size of this 
83 Received during previous Quarters of calendar year , page, tabulate data under the headings “Amount” and “Name and 
8 Torat from Jan. 1 through this Quarter (Add "6 Address of Contributor”; and indicate whether the last day of the 

and 7“) period is March 31, June 30, September 30, or December 31. Prepare 


Loans Received 


such tabulation In accordance with the following example: 


“The term ‘contribution’ Includes a... loan. 3 302 (a). Amount Name and Address of Contributor 
8 Torat. now owed to others on account of loans (Pertoa” from Jan. 1 through ~....-----...--.-. 1. . — 
29. Eae Borrowed from others during this Quarter $1,500.00 John Doe, 1621 Blank Bldg., New York, N. Y. = 
11. -Repaid to others during this Quarter $1,785.00 The Roe Corporation, 2511 Doe Bldg., Chicago, III. 
12. 6 ern “Expense money” and Reimbursements received this FAY SITES 
Quarter $3,285.00 Toran 


EEE ee 


Nore on Irem “E”.—(a) In General. “The term ‘expenditure’ includes a payment, distribution, loan, advance, deposit, or gift of money 
or anything of value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally enforceable, to make an expenditure“ Section 
302 (b) of the Lobbying Act. 

(b) Ir This REPORT Is ron AN AGENT OR EMPLOYEE. In the case of many employees, all expenditures will come under telephone and 
telegraph (Item “E 6”) and travel, food, lodging, and entertainment (Item "E 7”). 


E. EXPENDITURES (INCLUDING Loans) in connection with legislative Interests: 
Fill in every blank. If the answer to any numbered item is None,“ write “None” in the spaces following the number, 


Expenditures (other than loans) Loans Made to Others 


4 2 _Public relations and advertising services “The term ‘expenditure’ includes a... Ioan. Sec. 302 (b). 
12 8 .—— Toran now owed to person filing 
2. $..-...-.Wages, salaries, fees, commissions (other than item Ci maces Lent to others during this Quarter 
bas Soh | 2 Repayment received during this Quarter 
8 Gifts or contributions made durin arter e SE Geen IY ART ae 
0 N gian 15. Recipients of Expenditures of $10 or More 
„ ANEA Printed or duplicated matter, including distribution In the case of expenditures made during this Quarter by, or 
cost on behalf Si me person filing: Attach plain sheets of paper 
8 $ lies, ities, etc. approximately the size of this page and tabulate data as to 
Be NE YEE e (2878: WANE: MEO, Re) expenditures under the following heading: “Amount,” “Date 
6. §-------- Telephone and telegraph or Dates,” “Name and Address of Recipient,” Purpose.“ Pre- 
„ ‘Travel, food, lodging, and entertainment pare such tabulation in accordance with the following example: 
„ OESE All other expenditures Amount Date or Dates—Name and Address of Rectpient Purpose 
—— $1,750.00 711: Roe Printing Co., 3214 Blank Ave., St. Louis, 
8 Torax for this Quarter (Add “1” through “8”) ee ee ee Rune Sirus See EA 
49; 6555502 Expended during previous Quarters of calendar year 62,400.00 7-15, 8-15, 9-15: Britten & Blatten, 3127 Gremlin Bldg., 
— Washington, D. C.- Public 5 
service at $800.00 per month. 
A Torat from January 1 through this Quarter (Add 9“ — W 
and 10“ $4,150.00 Tora. 
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A. Claris Adams, 1701 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. American Life Convention, 230 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

C. (2) All existing and prospective legisla- 
tion which may affect the life insurance 
business. 

D. (6) $1,406.25. 


A. J. Carson Adkerson, 976 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) All legislation affecting strategic 
minerals, including manganese. 
D. (6) $250. 
E. (4) $10.25; (7) $7.65; (8) $1; (9) $18.90; 
(11) $18.90. 


A. Aircraft Industries Association of America, 
Inc,, 610 Shoreham Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

C. (2) Generally any legislation which 
will affect the aircraft industry. 

D. (6) $5,045.49. 

E. (2) $3,750; (4) $788.79; (7) $507.70; 

(9) $5,046.49; (10) $4,768.13; (11) $9,814.62. 


A. W. L. Allen, 5913 Georgia Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The Commercial Telegraphers“ Union, 
5913 Georgia Avenue NW., Washington, D. O. 

©. (2) Legislation introduced, repealed, or 
modified which may affect the interests of 
employer union, or allied and affiliated or- 
ganizations, or other labor organizations 
concerned. 


A. Allied Wool Industry Committee, 414 Pa- 
cific National Life Building, Salt Lake 
City. Utah. 

D. (6) $1,000. 
E. (11) 82,000. 


A. W. R. Allstetter, 616 Investment Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The National Fertilizer Association, Inc., 
616 Investment Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation that might affect the 
manufacture or distribution of fertilizer or 
the general agricultural economy. 

D. (6) 8100. 


A. Thomas H. Alphin, M. D., 1523 L Street 
NW.. Washington, D. C. 

B. American Medical Association, . 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 

C. (2) All bills (Senate and House) rela- 
ting to health and welfare. 

D. (6) $620. 

E. (7) $33.71; (9) $33.71; (10) $27.04; (11) 
$60.75. 


A. Amalgamated Association of Street. Elec- 
tric Railway and Motor Coach Employes 
of America, 1214 Griswold Street, De- 
troit, Mich. 

E. (11) $321.40. 

A. Joseph Amann, 711 West Lake Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

B. Engineers and Scientists of America, 

711 West Lake Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the inter- 
ests of professional engineers and other 
members of affiliated units. 


A. American Cancer Society, 47 Beaver Street, 
New York City, N. Y. 
C. (2) Appropriations for public health. 
E. (1) $4,999.98; (7) $1,304.19; (9) $6,- 
304.17; (10) $6,462.35; (11) $12,766.52. 


A. American Cotton Manufacturers Institute, 
Inc., 203-A Liberty Life Building, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

O. (2/4 
D. (6) $3,321.62. 

E. (2) $2,781.77; (4) $46.73; (5) $306.26; 

(6) $75.86; (7) $111; (9) $3,321.62; (10) 

$2,098.51; (11) $5,420.13; (15). 


Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
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A. American Dental Association, 222 East 
Superior Street, Chicago, Il. 

C. (2) To protect and further the interests 
of the public and the dental profession in 
matters of patents, legislation, and regula- 
tions. 

D. (6) $14,988.81. 

E. (2) $7,850.63; (4) $3,948.09; (6) $950.83; 
(7) $2,239.26; (9) $14,988.81; (10) $9,897.75; 
(11) $24,886.56; (15) + 
A. American Farm Bureau Federation, 221 

North La Salle Street, Chicago, II., and 
261 Constitution Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting agriculture. 
(3) Nation’s Agriculture and Newsletter. 

D. (6) $33,774. 

E. (2) $19,755; (4) $4,422; (5) $2,093; (6) 
$1,653; (7) $766: (9) $28,689; (10) $26,616; 
(11) $55,305; (15) 


A. American Federation of Labor, 901 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the interests of 
working people. (3) American Federationist. 

E. (1) $6,734.08; (2) $19,351.24; (4) $3,- 
959.28: (5) $892; (9) $30,036.60; (10) $27,- 
616.65; (11) $58,553.25; (15).* 

A. American Federation of the Physically 
Handicapped, Inc., 1370 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2)To establish the Federal Agency for 
Handicapped; tax exemptions for handi- 
capped and for those who support handi- 
capped who cannot care for themselves, 

D. (6) $5,000. 

E. (2) $1,000; (4) #900; (6) $350; (7) $200; 
(8) $2,000; (9) $4,450; (10) $2,750; (11) 
$7,200. 


A. American Hospital Association, 18 East 
Division Street, Chicago, III. 

C. (2) All legislation which may affect the 
ability of hospitals to render good care or 
which may affect care for the American 

ple. 

D. (6) $13,716.81. 

E. (2) $6,793.54; (4) $131; (5) $1,676.05; 
(6) 6541.79: (7) $417.96; (8) $778.97; (9) 
$10,339.31; (10) $10,543.02; (11) $20,882.33. 


A. American Hotel Association, 221 West 57th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) All bills and statutes of interest to 
the hotel industry. 

D. (6) $130,500.80. 

E. (9) $12,995.66. 

A. American Legion, National Headquarters, 
700 North Pennsylvania Street, Indian- 
apolls, Ind, 

C. (2)4 (3) American Legion magazine, 
Legislative Bulletin, Merchant Marine Bul- 
letin, and Air Review. 

D. (6) $6,224.83. 

E. (2) $10,363.89; (4) 82,774.94; (5) $82,- 
338.92; (6) $421.90; (7) 6278.97: (9) $16,- 
178.62; (10) $22,484.38; (11) $38,663. 

A. American Life Convention, 230 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

C. (2) All existing and prospective legisla- 
tion which may affect the life insurance 
business. 

D. (6) $3,092.98. 

E. (2) $2,477.64; (5) $387.09; (6) $203.25; 
(7) $25; (9) $3,002.98; (10) $8,267.92; (11) 
$11,360.90; (15) + 
A. American Medical Association, 535 North 

Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 

C. (2) The general legislative interest is 
to advance the science and art of medicine. 
(3) Information bulletins. 

D. (6) $10,000. 

E. (2) $6,709.42; (4) 6211.86; 

230.30; (6) $236.40; (7) $425.34; 


(5) 81.— 
(8) $1,- 


*Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
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097.66; (9) $9,910.98; (10) $10,130.13; (11) 
$20,041.11; (15).* 
A. American National Cattlemen's Associa- 
tion, 515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 

C. (2) Supported or opposed legislation 
affecting cattle industry, including reciprocal 
trade, support prices, appropriations, etc, 
(3) The American Cattle Producer. 

D. (6) $42,995.23. 

B. (2) $5,250; (6) $57.97; (7) $1.936.60; 
(8) $16.90; (9) $7,261.47; (10) $9,603.15; (11) 
$16,804.62, 


A. American Nurses' Association, Inc., 2 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Any legislation relating to health, 
nurses, or nursing. (3) Federal Legislation 
News. 

D. (6) $335,029.10. 

E. (2) $1,464.61; (4) $24; (5) $339.96; (6) 
$88.22; (7) $211.48; (8) $1.25; (9) $2,129.52; 
(10) $2,321.32; (11) $4,450.84. 

A. American Osteopathic Association, 
East Ohio Street, Chicago, III. 

C. (2) Bills affecting the public health. 

D. (6) $508.80. 

E. (2) $375; (4) $29.41; (5) $69; (6) 
$35.39; (9) $508.80; (10) $497; (11) $1,005.80. 


212 


A. American Paper and Pulp Association, 
122 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislative interests are those af- 
fecting the pulp and paper industry, its op- 
erations, properties, and practices. 

D. (6) $1,165. 

E. (2) $750; (6) $185; (7) $230; (9) $1,165; 
(10) $895; (11) $2,060. 

A. American Parents Committee, Inc., 132 
Third Street SE., Washington, D. C., and 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Support of Federal aid for school 
construction, etc* 

D. (6) $1,290.17. 

E. (2) $1,147.71; (4) $103.44; (5) $130.26; 
(6) $61.91; (7) $24.07; (8) $507.41; (9) $l,- 
974.80; (10) $5,144.80; (11) $7,119.60. 

A. American Petroleum Institute, 50 West 
50th Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the petroleum 
industry. 

D. (6). $1,240. 

E. (2) $6,145; (5) $3,500; (6) $372; (8) 
$1,022; (9) $11,039; (10) $12,176; (11) $23,- 
215; (15). 

A. American Pulpwood Association, 220 East 
42d Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislative interests are those af- 
fecting the pulpwood industry, its opera- 
tions, properties, and practices. 


— 


A. American Retail Federation, 1626 I Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

O. (2) Registrant is generally interested 
in all legislation and legislative proposals 
affecting the retail industry. 

D. (6) $49,915.97. 

E. (2) $8,750; (4) $226.70; (5) $773.33; (6) 
$602.54; (7) 8310.98; (9) $10,663.55; (10) 
$10,359.49; (11) $21,023.04. 


A. American Short Line Railrond Associa- 
tion, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. O. 

D. (6) $3,131.89. 

E. (2) $737.50; (3) $500; (5) $375; (6) 
$85.50; (7) $1,433.89; (9) $3,131.89; (10) 61,- 
965.23; (11) $5,097.12; (15).* 

A. American Tariff League, Inc., 19 West 
44th Street, New York, N. Y. 

O. (2) H. R. 8860, H. R. 9159, H. R. 9474, 
and H. R. 9476. 

D. (6) $17,299.17. 
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E. (2) $9,529; (4) $2,449.44; (5) $1,545.88; 
(6) $254.15; (7) 8539.24; (8) $2,414.15; (9) 
$16,731.86; (10) $29,747.62; (11) $46,479.48; 
(15) 2 


A. American Textile Machinery Association, 
93 Grand Street, Worcester, Mass. 

C. (2) The general legislative interests of 
the association consist of matters affecting 
the textile machinery industry. 

D. (6) $12.98. 

A. American Veterans Committee, Inc., 1751 
New Hampshire Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. . 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the general 
welfare, especially in the fields of interna- 
tional affairs, civil rights, liberties, and vet- 
erans benefits. 

D. (6) $762.32. 

E. (2) $1,480; (8) $20; (9) $1,500. 


A. American Tramp Shipowners Association, 
Inc., 11 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) The association is interested in 
amending existing shipping legislation in 
order to extend operating and construction 
differential subsidies to American-flag vessels 
engaged in so-called -tramp trades. 

D. (6) 83,600. — 

E. (2) $2,062.50; (4) $158.05; (5) $208.34; 
(6) $105.64; (7) $625.58; (8) $263.05; (9) 
$3,423.16; (10) $17,485.63; (11) $20,908.99; 
(15) 4 


A. American Zionist Committee for Public 
Affairs, 1737 H Street NW., Washington, 
D. G. 
C. (2) In favor of the mutual-security 
program. 
D. (6) $1,689.96. 
E. (1) 8400; (2) $1,004; (5) 8208.96: (6) 
$43.25; (7) 854.60; (9) $1,710.81; (11) 
$1,710.81; (15)*. 


A. America’s Wage Earners’ Protective Con- 
ference, 815 15th Street NW., Washing- 


ton, D. C. 
C. (2) Tariff and customs bills. 
D. (6) $2,960. 
E. (2) $3,028.90; (9) $3,028.90; (10) 


$3,256.85; (11) $6,285.75. 


A. Richard H. Anthony, 19 West 44th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. The American Tariff League, Inc., 19 
West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) H. R. 8860, H. R. 9159, H. R. 9474, 
and H. R. 9476. 

D. (6) 83.375. 

E. (7) $355.95; (9) $355.05; (10) $143.73; 
(11) 8499.68. 

A. John R. Arent, 1102 Ring Bullding, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Bund- 
ing. Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Measures affecting mining, such as 
income taxation, social security, public lands, 
stockpiling, monetary policy, etc. 

D. (6) $900. 

E. (7) $148.60; (9) $148.60; (10) $60.95; 
(11) $209.55. 


A. Hector M. Aring, 826 Woodward Building, 
Washington; D. C. 
B. Johns-Manville Corp., 22 East 40th 
Street. New York, N. Y. 
C. (2) Revenue bill of 1954, social secu- 
rity, housing and reciprocal trade. 
D. (6) $1,250. 
E. (8) $398.55; (9) $398.55; (10) $624.54; 
(11) $1,023.09. 
A. Arkansas Railroad Committee, 1115 Boyle 
Building, Little Rock, Ark. 
B. Class 1 railroads operating in the State 
of Arkansas, 
— a 
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C. (2) Generally legislation affecting Ar- 
kansas railroads. 

D. (6) $3,000. 

E. (7) $2,848.47; (9) $2,848.47; 
$3,363.16; (11) $6,211.63. 


A. W. C. Arnold, 200 Colman Building, Seat- 
tle, Wash. 
B. Alaska Salmon Industry, Inc., 200 Col- 
man Building, Seattle, Wash. 
A. Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation, 
23 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
C. Appropriations for public health. 
E. (1) 8900; (7) $234.77; (9) $1,134.77; 
(10) $1,163.22; (11) $2,297.99. 
A. Associated General Contractors of Amer- 
ica, Inc., Munsey Bullding, Washington, 
D. C. 
C. (2) 


(10) 


A. Associated Third-Class Mall Users, 1406 G 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) All legislation relating to postal laws 
and regulations. 

D. (6) $1,665. 

E. (2) $3,545; (4) 8590.64; (5) $280.05; 
(6) $79.66; (7) $1,138.13; (8) $75; (9) $5,- 
708.48; (10) $7,773.64; (11) $13,482.12; (15) 4 


A. Association of American Physicians & 
Surgeons, Inc., 360 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, III. 

C. (2) The association concerns itself with 
only proposed legislation affecting physicians 
and surgeons in the practice of their profes- 
sion. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

E. (4) $1,500; (9) $1,500; (11) $1,500. 


A. Association of American Railroads, 929 
Transportation Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (2) Support legislation members be- 
lieve to be in their interest and in the in- 
terest of a sound national transportation 
policy; oppose legislation which they believe 
contrary to such interest. 

D. (6) $67,632.21. 

E. (2) $35,046.90; (3) $22,600; (4) $670.21; 
(5) $3,977.33; (6) $494.59; (7) $966.66; (8) 
$3,876.52; (9) $67,632.21; (10) $56,832.14; (11) 
$124,464.35; (15) 


A. Association of American Ship Owners. 90 
Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 
A. Association of Casualty & Surety Com- 
panies, 60 John Street, New York, N. Y. 
C. (2) Legislation affecting casualty and 
surety companies. (3) Casualty and Surety 
Journal. 
D. (6) $1,932.48. 
E. (2) $1,456.26; (4) $88.94; (5) $132.70; 
(6) $28.85; (7) $80.77; (8) $194.96; (9) $1,- 
982.48; (10) $2,127.77; (11) $4,110.25. 


A. Association of Western Railways, 474 
Union Station Building, Chicago, III. 
C. (2) All Federal legislative proposals 
which do or may affect the western railroads. 
D. (2) $506.67. 
E. (2) 6240.31: 
(11) $506.67. 


(7) $266.36; (9) $506.67; 


A. Edward Atkins, 51 East 42d Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. National Association of Shoe Chain 
Stores, Inc., 51 East 42d Street, New Tork. 
ty A 

C. (2) Legislation regarding labor laws and 
revenue act. 


A. Awalt, Clark & Sparks, 822 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 


printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
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O. (2) All legislation that might affect 
member companies as going electric utili- 
tles. 

D. (6) $1,250. 

E. (6) $0.11; (7) $0.82; (9) $0.93; (10) $7.93; 
(11) 88.86. 

A. Charles E. Babcock, Route 4, Box 73, 
Vienna, Va. 

B. Junior Order United American Me- 
chanics, 3027 North Broad Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

O. (2) Control of immigration; improve- 
ment of free public schools; and suppres- 
sion of communism. 

D. (6) $179.67. 

E. (5) $4; (7) $12.41; (8) $1.25; (9) $17.66; 
(10) $78.25; (11) $95.91. 


— 


A. Gibbs L. Baker, 917 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Mastercraft Linen Fabrics Corp., 1071 
Sixth Avenue, New York, N. v.; Frederick J. 
Fawcett, Inc., 129 South Street, Boston, 
Mass.; and Hughes Fawcett, Inc., 115 Frank- 
lin Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Introduction and 
tariff legislation. 

E. (6) $20.42; (7) $69.81; (8) $12:15; (0) 
$102.38; (10) $117.75; (11) $220.13. 


A. John A. Baker, 1404 New York Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Farmers Educational and Cooperative 
Union of America (National Farmers Union), 
1404 New York Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. Cc. 

D. (6) $2,400. 

E. (7) $542.58; (9) $542.58; (10) $364.11; 
(11) $906.69. 


enactment of 


A. J. H. Ballew, Nashville, Tenn. 

B. Southern States Industrial Council, 
Stahlman Building, Nashville, Tenn. 

O. (2) Support of legislation favorable to 
free enterprise system and opposition to leg- 
islation unfavorable to that system. 

D. (6) $2,250. 

A. Hartman Barber, 10 Independence Av- 
enue SW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express, and Sta- 
tion Employees, 1015 Vine Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

C. (2) Interested In all legislation affect- 
ing labor, especially railroad labor. 

D. (6) $1,904.19. 

E. (6) $111.64; (7) $59.33; (8) $398.25; (9) 
$569.22; (10) $539.49;.(11) $1,108.71. 


A. Joel Barlow, 701 Union Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Hudson Bay Mining & Smelting Co., 
Ltd., 500 Royal Bank Building, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, Canada, et al 

C. (2) Current revenue revision. 

E. (4) $0.60; (6) 67.37; (9) $7.97; 
$44.34; (11) $52.31. 


(10) 


A. Joel Barlow, 701 Union Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C. 2 
B. National Machine Tool Builders’ As- 
sociation, 10525 Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
C. (2) Any legislation affecting machine 
tool industry. 
A. Arthur R. Barnett, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D, C. 
B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D. O 


D. (6) $742.50. 
E. (6) 82.90; (7) $59.43: (8) $6.16; 
668.49; (10) $91.34; (11) $159.83. 


(9) 


Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sco- 
retary. 
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A. Irvin L. Barney, Room 412, Railway Labor 
Building, 10 Independence Avenue SW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Brotherhood Railway Carmen of 

America, 4929 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. 

C. (2) H. R. 356, S. 1911, H. R. 7840, 8. 
2930, and all other legislation of interest to 
railroad employees and labor in general. 

D. (6) $2,424.99. 

A. A. K. Barta, 810 18th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. The Proprietary Association, 810 18th 

Street NW.. Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Measures affecting the proprietary 
medicine industry. 

E. (7) $125; (9) $125; (11) 
$250, 


A. Ralph E. Becker, 1346 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. The National Association of the Legi- 
timate Theatre, Inc., and the League of New 
York Theatres, Inc. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the excise 
tax on admissions to the legitimate theater. 

D. (6) $1,250. 

E. (5) $317.38; (6) $489.23; (7) $186.39; 
(9) $993; (10) $4,472.63; (11) $5,465.63. 

A. Mrs. Rachel S. Bell, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Legislative Committee of the Commit- 
tee for a National Trade Policy, 1025 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW.. Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legisiation relating to forelgn eco- 
nomie policy. 

D. (6) $1.800. 

E. (7) $38.08; (9) $38.08; (11) $38.08. 


A. Julia D. Bennett, Hotel Congressional, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago, III. 

C. (2) Interested in legislation affecting 
libraries and librarians. 

E. (2) $1,511.20; (3) 85; (4) $97.95; (5) 
$0.65; (7) 823.38: (8) $2; (9) $1,640.23; (10) 
$1,664.14; (11) $3,304.32. 

A. Ernest H. Benson, 10 Independence Ave- 
nue SW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
teal 12050 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 

ich. 

C. (2) All legislation affecting 
employees and labor in general. 

D. (6) $4,500. 


A. Preston B. Bergin, Room 1121, 1001 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Jewelry Industry Tax Committee, Inc., 
Room 1121, 1001 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) Repeal of the excise tax on jewelry 
and jewelry store merchandise. 


(10) $125; 


railway 


D. (6) $4,250. 

E. (2) $534.68; (5) $634.71; (6) $361.52: 
(7) $873.80; (9) $2,404.71; (10) $3,217.57; 
(11) $5,622.28, 


A. Sam B. Berrong, 1214 Griswold Street, 
Detroit, Mich. 

B. Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Rallway, and Motor Coach Em- 
ployees of America, 1214 Griswold Street, De- 
troit, Mich, 

C. (2) Laws, proposed laws, and proposed 
amendments to laws affecting the Interests 
of the members of the Amalgamated 
throughout the United States. 

E. (10) $321.40; (11) $321.40. 

A. J. Raymond Berry, 85 John Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. National Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 
John Street, New York, N. Y. 

©. (2) Legislation affecting stock fire-in- 
surance companies. 

D. (6) $700. 

E. (5) $832; (7) $132.45; (9) ie 014.45; (10) 
$153,85; (11) $1,162.30. 
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A. Joe Betts, 261 Constitution Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 221 
North LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 

O. (2). 

D. (6) $1,365. 

E. (7) $132.86; (9) $132.86; (10) $86.39; 
(11) 8219.25. 

A. Andrew J. Biemiller, 901 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Federation of Labor, 901 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) All bills affecting the welfare of 
the country generally, and specifically bills 
affecting workers. 

D. $2,720. 

E. (6) $25.75; (7) $266.25; 
6389; (10) $368; (11) $757. 
A. Walter J. Blerwagen, 900 F Street NW., 

Washington, D. C. 

B. Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Ratlway, and Motor Coach Employees 
of America, 1214 Griswold Street, Detroit, 
Mich. 

C. (2) Laws, proposed laws, and proposed 
amendments to laws affecting the interests 
of the members of the Amalgamated 
throughout the United States. 


(8) $97; (9) 


A. Bigham, Englar, Jones & Houston, 99 John 
Street, New York, N. Y., and 932 Shore- 
ham Bullding, Washington, D. C. 

B. The American Institute of Marine Un- 
derwriters, the Association of Marine Under- 
writers of the United States, American Cargo 
War Risk Reinsurance Exchange, American 
Marine Hull Insurance Syndicate. 

C. (2) General questions affecting the in- 
surance of ships and their cargoes against 
marine risks, reparations, subrogation. 

E. (5) $58; (6) $5; (7) $30; (9) $93; (10) 
$93; (11) $186. 

A. Henry Bison, Jr., 917 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Retail Grocers, 
360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, II. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the business 
enterprises of independent retall grocers. 

D. (6) $1,151.67. 

E. (5) $90; (6) $20.51; (7) $41.16; (9) 
$151.67; (10) $133.60; (11) $285.27. 

A. John H. Bivins, 50 West 50th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 50 West 
50th Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the petroleum 
industry. 

A. James C. Black, 1625 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Republic Steel Corp., Republic Bulld- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting employer. 

D. (6) $600. 

E. (7) $500; (9) $500; 
$1,000. 


(10) $500; (11) 


A. Willlam Rhea Blake, 162 Madison Avenue, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cottcn Council of America, 
Post Office Box 18, Memphis, Tenn. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the raw-cot- 
ton industry as will promote the purposes 
for which the council is organized. 

E. (10) $130.36; (11) $130.36. 


A. Blue Cross Commission, 425 North Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

C. (2) General interest in legislation for 
payroll deductions, war damage, economic 
controls, taxation of fringe benefits, and hos- 
pital and health matters. 

E. (2) $3,150; (8) $762.62. 


1 Not printed. Pited with Clerk and Secre- 
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A. John N. Bohannon, 75 Macon Avenue, 
Asheville, N. C., and 1028 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Consolidated Natural Gas Corp., 

Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) 84.500. 
E. (5) $688.67; (6) $185.81; (7) $879.05; 

(9) $1,753.53; (10) $1,840.77; (11) $3,594.30. 


30 


A. Paul H. Bolton, 1001 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. National Association of Wholesalers, 
Inc., 1001 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


A. Sanford H. Bolz, 927 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Jewish Congress, 15 East 84th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) To oppose antisemitism and racism 
In all its forms and to defend civil rights 
incident thereto. 

D. (6) $187.50. 

E. (7) 82: (9) $2; (11) $2. 


A. Sanford H. Bolz, 927 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Cigarette Lighter Manufacturers Asso- 
Sonate Inc., 303 Fifth Avenue, New York, 

C. (2) Revision of method of collection of 
manufacturers“ excise tax on cigarette 
lighters. 

E. (10) $3.30; (11)- $3.30. 


A. Joseph L. Borda, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
A. Robert T. Borth, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. General Electric Co., 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Labor relations, wage and hour 
matters, controls over wages and salaries, 
and social security. (3) . 

D. (6) $375. 

E. (4) $44; (5) $130; (6) $5; (7) $75; (9) 
$254; (10) $331.50; (11) $585.50. 

A. R. B. Bowden, 100 Merchants’ Exchange 
Building, St. Louis, Mo. and 600 Hibbs 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Grain & Feed Dealers National Associa- 
tion, 100 Merchants’ Exchange Building, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

C. (2) General legislation” affecting the 
grain and feed trade. 

E. (6) $2; (7) $11. 

A. Charles M. Boyer and Justice M. Cham- 
bers, 2517 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Reserve Officers Association of the 
United States, 2517 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation for development of a 
military policy for the United States which 
will guarantee adequate national security. 
(3) + 


570 Lexington 


A. Joseph E. Brady, 2347 Vine Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohto. 

B. International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink, and Distillery 
Workers of America, 2347 Vine Street, Cin- 
cinnatl, Ohio. 

C. (2) All legislation Involving or in the 
direction of national prohibition, taxation 
of alcoholic beverages, etc. 

E. (6) $19.70; (7) $264.53; 
(10) $150.70; (11) $434.93. 


— 


A. Harold P. Braman, 907 Ring Building, 
18th and M Streets NW., Washington, 
D. C. 
B. Nation Savings and Han League, 907 
Ring Building, 18th and M Streets NW., 
Washington, D. G. 


(9) $284.23; 


Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
retary. 
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C. (2) Support of bills to improve facill- 
ties of savings and loan associations for en- 
couragement of thrift and home financing. 
Oppose legislation adverse to ae and 
loan associations. 

D. (6) 61.000. 

A. Harry R. Brashear, 610 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Alreraft Industries Association of 
America, Inc., 610 Shoreham Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting transpor- 
tation matters in which members of the 
association are interested. 

A. Breed, Abbott & Morgan, 1317 F Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) S. 1850—a pill for the relief of Dr. 

John D. MacLennan. 


A. James M. Brewbaker, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers. 
A. David F. Brinegar. 

B. Central Arizona Project Association, 
510 Goodrich Building, Phoenix, Ariz, 

C. (2) Water and soil legislation affecting 
Arizona. 

D. (6) £2,250. 

E. (5) $44.80; (7) $191.21; (9) $236.01; (10) 
$65.22; (11) $301.23. 


A. W. S. Bromley, 220 East 42d Street, New 
York, N. Y. 
B. American Pulpwood Association, 220 
East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 
C. (2) Legislative interests are those of 
employer. 


A. William F. Brooks, 604 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Grain Trade Council, 604 Hibbs 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Bills to increase foreign trade in 
surplus agricultural commodities and pro- 
posals relative to basic farm legislation. 

A. C. R. Brown, 10 Independence Avenue 
SW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, 12050 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. 

C. (2) All bills affecting railway labor and 
labor in general. 

D. (6) $3,186.49. 


604 Hibbs Building, 


A. Brown, Lund & Fitzgerald, 900 F Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. American & Foreign Power Co., Inc., 2 
Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 
C. (2) Revenue Act of 1954. 
E. (6) $85.39; (7) $43.50; 
$158.89; (11) $158.89; (15)2 


(8) $30; (9) 


A. Brown, Lund & Fitzgerald, Washington 
Loan & Trust Building, Washington, D. ©, 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, Ring Building, Wachington, D. O. 

C. (2) Any legislation that might affect 
the members of the NAEC. 

D. (6) $5,949.99. 

E. (2) $5,477.49; (5) $262.50; (6) $13.39; 
(8) 830; (9) $5,783.38; (10) $5,771.84; (11) 
$11,555.22; (15).* 

A. Paul W. Brown, 925 South Homan Avenue, 
Chicago, III. 

B. Sears, Roebuck & Co., 925 South Ho- 
man Avenue, Chicago, III. 

©. (2) Postal legislation. 

7 (6) $178.23. 

E. (6) $1.75; (7) $168.85; (9) $170.60; (10) 
2375.80; (11) $546.40, 


Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
retary. 
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A. Russell B. Brown, 1110 Ring Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, 1110 Ring Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation that might affect the 
petroleum industry and taking such action 
with respect to such legislation as Een 
ra the association. 

8 $25.15; (9) $25.15; (10) $13.85; (11) 


A. Thad H. Brown, Jr., 1771 N Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Radio and Tele- 
vision Broadcasters, 1771 N Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

O. (2) Legislation, local, State or Federal, 
which relates to the television broadcasting 
industry. 


A. John M. Brumm, 2212 M Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Committee for the Nation's Health, 2212 
M Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Interested in all legislation regard- 
ing national health insurance. 

D. (6) $2,374.98. 

E. (8) $19.70; (9) $19.70; (10) $21.85; (11) 
$41.55. 


A. Henry H. Brylawski, 1030 Woodward 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. District of Columbia Business Practice. 
Council, 1030 Woodward Building, Wash- 
ington D. C. 

O. (2) All legislation affecting business- 
men in the District of Columbia. 

D. (6) $225. 

E. (6) $16; (10) $20; (11) $36. 


A. Henry H. Buckman, 4805 Dorset Avenue 
Chevy Chase, Md. 

B. Florida Inland Navigation District, Citi- 
zens Bank Building, Bunnell, Fla. 

©. (2) Legislation affecting river and har- 
bor works, flood control, and other water use 
and conservation, and related subjects. 

D. (6) $1,350. 

E. (6) $4.23; (8) $15.38; (9) $19.61; (10) 
$29.11; (11) $48.72. 

A. Henry H. Buckman, 4805 Dorset Avenue 
Chevy Chase, Md. 

B. The Vulcan Detinning Co., Sewaren, 
N. J. 

A. George J. Burger, 740 Washington Bulld- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Burger Tire Consultant Service, 250 
West 57th Street, New York, N. T., and Na- 
tional Federation of Independent Business, 
740 Washington Building, Washington, D. C. 

O. (2) Interested in rubber tires bill, bas- 
ing point legislation, antitrust law legisla- 
tion, quantity limit discount case, spare tire 
monopoly. Senate Resolution 213—all legis- 
lation affecting independent small business. 


— 


A. Donald T. Burke, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Suite 510, Ring Building, Washington, 
D. C. 
B. National Association of Electric Cos., 
1200 18th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $391.66. 
E. (7) $63; (8) 69.52; 
$83.75; (11) $156.27. 


(9) $72.52; (10) 


A. Thomas H. Burke, 718 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. United Automobile, Aircraft and Agri- 


cultural Implement Workers of America, 8000 


East Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

©. (2) Support all legislation favorable to 
the national peace, security, democracy, pros- 
perity and general welfare; oppose legisiation 
detrimental to these objectives. 

D. (6) $1,495. 
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— (7) $962; (9) $962; (10) $962; (11) $1, 


A. Burley & Dark Leaf Tobacco Export Asso- 
sipan, post-office box 860, Lexington, 
y. 

D. (6) $9,855.25. 

E. (2) $3,668.32; (5) $393.50; (6) $218; 
(7) $460.66; (8) $820.55; (9) $5,561.03; (10) 
$5,062.05; (11) $10,623.08. 

A. F. Hugh Burns, 821 Cafritz Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Association, 
821 Cafritz Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting improve- 
ments in Great Lakes-St. Lawrence system. 

D. (6) $750. 

E. (8) $50; 
$386.80. 


A. Robert M. Burr, 155 East 44th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. National Electrical Manufacturers As- 
sociation, 155 East 44th Street, New York, 
N. Xa 

C. (2) Legislation regarding excise taxes 
on electric refrigerators, electric ranges, elec- 
tric water heaters, domestic electric appli- 
ances, commercial electric cooking equip- 
ment, electric fans, and legislation affecting 
imports of products into the United States. 

D. (6) $204.75, 


(9) $50; (10) $336.80; (11) 


A. Orrin A. Burrows, 1200 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
. 1200 15th Street NW., Washington, 

.. 

O. All legislation dealing with the elec- 
trical workers in particular and labor in 
general, such ag annual and sick leave; Fed- 
eral retirement liberalization; unemploy- 
ment insurance and severance pay; and other 
liberal benefits for the workers, 

D. (6) $2,874.99. 


— 


A. Eugene J. Butler, 1312 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
2 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, 

. 

C. (2) All legislation affecting religious, 
charitable, and educational institutions and 
organizations. 

D. (6) $2,874.99. 

E. (8) $49.75; (9) $49.75; (10) $33.70; (11) 
$83.45. 

A. Lawrence V. Byrnes, 10 Independence 
Avenue SW., Washington, D. C. 

B, Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
B. of L. E, Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting labor and 
transportation. 

D. (6) $3,313.50. 

A. C. G. Caffrey, 1625 I Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. American Cotton Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, Inc., 203-A, Liberty Life Building, Char- 
lotte, N. O. 

C. (2) Legislation to promote the ad- 
vancement and best interest of the cotton 
textile industry. 

D. (6) $760.20. 

E. (6) $3; (7) $10; (8) $10; (9) $23; (10) 
$23; (11) 846. 

A. James A. Campbell, room 716, 900 F Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Federation of Government 
Employees, room 716, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

©. (2) All bills of interest to Federal Gov- 
ernment employees and District of Cotum- 
bia government employees. 

D. (6) %2,307.66. 


46772 


E. (7) $230.76; (9) $230.76; (10) $269.22; 
(11) $499.98. 


A. Canal Zone Central Labor Union & Metal 
Trades Council, Box 471, Balboa Heights, 
Canal Zone. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting welfare of 

United States citizens in Canal Zone. 

D. (6) $4,696.50. 
E. (2) $1,800; (7) $1,800; (9) $3,600; (10) 

23,600: (11) $7,200. 

A. Julian W. Caplan, 1028 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Retail Furniture Association, 

6€6 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 11, III. 

C. (2) Legislation that affects retail trades, 

A. John L. Carey. 270 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. 

B. American Institute of Accountants, 270 

Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting certified public 
accountants, 
si (6) $87.50 
. (6) $10; (9) $10; (10) $10; (11) $20. 


A. James K. Carr, 2101 K Street, Sacramento, 
Calif 


B. Sacramento Municipal Utility District, 
2101 K Street, Sacramento, Calif. 

C. (2) Matters pertaining to Central Valley 
project (Calif.) which affect the interest of 
the Sacramento Municipal Utility District. 

D. (6) $735.28. 

E. (7) $33.75; (8) $366.28; (9) $400.03; (10) 
$266; (11) $666.03. 


A. T. C. Carroll, 12050 Woodward Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich. 
C. (2) Legislation of interest to railroad 
employees. 
A. Henderson H. Carson, 600 First National 
Bank Bullding, Canton, Ohio. 
B. East Ohio Gas Co., 1405 East Sixth 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
C. (2) All legislation of interest to the 


natural gas industry. 


D. (6) $631.50. 
E. (1) $163.40; (2) $20; (4) $44; (5) $2.50; 
(6) $32.40; (7) $96.50; (8) $26.70; (9) 


$385.50; (10) $631.50; 3 $1,017. 


A. Albert E. Carter, 1026 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 245 Market 
Street. San Francisco, Calif. 

C. (2) Retained to represent the company 
before administrative agencies and commis- 
sions and on legislative matters affecting 
company's interest. 


D. (6) 83.000. 

E. (5) $723; (6) $21.70; (7) $12.40; (8) 
$426.80; (9) $1,183; (10) $1,031.76; (11) 
$2,215.66. 


A. Clarence B. Carter, Post Office Box 798, 
New Haven, Conn. 
B. Railroad Pension Conference, Post Office 
Box 798, New Haven, Conn. 
C. (2) For H. R. 122— to amend the Rall- 
road Retirement Act of 1937. 
A. Ralph H. Case, 889 National Press Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 
B. Sioux Tribe of Indians, Cheyenne River 
Reservation, South Dakota. 
C. (2) S. 695 and H. R. 2233, Oahe Dam 
roject. 
D. (6) $2,000 


A. Benjamin F. Castle, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Milk Industry Foundation, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
A. Larry Cates, 861 National Press Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Clarence N. Sayen, president, Air Line 
Pilots Association, 55th Street and Cicero 
Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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C. (2) Aviation legislation and Railway 
Labor Act. 
D. (6) $2,372. 


A. Central Arizona Project Association, 510 
Goodrich Building, Phoentz, Ariz. 

C. (2) Water and soil legislation affecting 
Arizona. 

D. (6) $10,471. ‘ 

E. (1) 850; (2) 85,076; (4) $737.22; (5) 
$1,112.40; (6) $116.76; (7) $823.81; (8) $58.54; 
(9) $7,974.73; (10) $8,065.83; (11) $16,040.56. 


— 


A. Central Electric & Gas Co., 
12th Street, Lincoln, Nebr. 
C. (2) Proposing an amendment to the 
Securities Act of 1933 to increase the exemp- 
tion for small issues of securities. 
E. (9) 81.550; (11) $1,550. 


A. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


A. Justice M. Chambers, 2517 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. M. Golodetz & Co., 120 Wall Street. New 
Tork. N. Y. 

O. Congressional activity in the develop- 
ment of the strategic stockpiling program of 
the United States. 

D. (6) $625. 


114 South 


A. Walter Chamblin, Jr.. 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
918 16th Street NW, Washington, D. C. 


A. Christian Amendment Movement, 804 
Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

C. (2) Promoting Senate Joint Resolution 
87 and House Joint Resolution 289, a pro- 
posed Christian Amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States. (3) The Chris- 
tian Patriot. 

D. (6) $2,797.14. 

E. (1) $1,196; (2) $5,600.70; (4) $2,426.84; 
(5) $205.35; (6) $20; (7) $460.62; (9) $9,- 
909.51; (10) $6,585.43; (11) $16,494.94; (15). 
A. Abiah A. Church, 1771 N S NW., 

Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Radio and Tele- 
vision Broadcasters, 1771 N Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation which affects the 
broadcasting industry. 


— 


A. Omer W. Clark, 1701 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Disabled American Veterans, 1423 East 
McMillan Street. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting war veterans, 
their dependents, and survivors of deceased 
veterans. (3) DAV semimonthly. 

D. (6) $2,769.24. 

A. Robert M. Clark, 525 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Railway Co., 80 East Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, III. 

C. (2) Pending and prospective legisin- 
tion affecting the interest of the railway 
company. 

D. (6) $5,025. 


918 16th Street 


A. Clear Channel Broadcasting Service, 532 
Shoreham Building, Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) Opposed to any proposed legislation 
calling for the duplication of class I-A clear 
channel frequencies or the limitation of the 
power of class I-A standard broadcast sta- 
tions. 
E. (7) $18.90; (9) 
(11) $142.31, 


$18.90; (10) $123.41; 


Not printed. Filed with Clerk and See- 
retary. 


September 15 


A. Coal Producers’ Committee on Under- 
ground Gas Storage Safety, care of W. G. 
Stevenson, Grant Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


C. (2) Legislation pertaining to under- 
ground storage of gas. 


A. Russell Coleman, 616 Investment Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. The National Fertilizer Association, 
616 Investment Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation that might affect 
the manufacture or distribution of fertilizer 
or the general agricultural economy. 

D. (6) $125, 

A. Howard O. Colgan, Jr., 15 Broad Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. New York Stock Exchange, 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Proposed Federal tax legislation 
affecting the interests of the New York Stock 
Exchange and its members. 

D. (6) $350. 

E. (7) $6.75; (9) $6.75; (11) $6.75. 


A. Colorado Railroad Legislative Committee, 
615 C. A. Johnson Building, Denver, Colo. 
C. (2) All legislation, both general and 
special, that affects Colorado railroads. 
E. (11) $826.20. 


11 Wall 


A. Colorado River Association, 306 West 
Third Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

C. (2) Opposes any legislation jeopardiz- 
ing California's water rights on the Colorado 
River. 

E. (2) $2,250; (4) $183.93; (5) $601.62; (6) 
$380.79: (7) $2,083.80; (9) $5,500.14; (10) 
$4,842.56; (11) $10,342.70; (15). 


A. Committee for Defense of the Constitu- 
tion by Preserving the Treaty Power, 36 
West 44th Street, New York, N. v. 

C. (2) Opposing any amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States which 
would change the traditional treatymaking 
power or hamper the President in his con- 
stitutional authority to conduct foreign 
affairs, 


D. (6) $95. 
E. (2) $43.17; (4) $1,281.07; (5) $16.64; 
(6) $42.40; (8) $80.26 (9) $1,463.54; (10) 


$24,902.09; (11) $26,365.63; (15). 


A. Committee on Foreign Trade Education, 
Inc., 270 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
C. (2) Legislation affecting import and ex- 
port trade of United States. 
D. (6) $415. 
E. (4) $130: (5) $116.63; (6) $28.88: (7) 
$9.27; (8) $6.39; (9) $291.17; (11) $291.17. 


— 


A. Committee on Laws, National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, 85 John Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting stock fire in- 
surance companies. 

D. (6) $1,268. 

E. (2) $1,150; (4) 
$539; (9) $3,388; 


$250; (5) 61.449: 
(10) $6,145; (11) 


A. Committee for the Nation's Health, 2212 
M Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Interested in all legislation regard- 
ing national health insurance. 

D. (6) $12,880.08. 

E. (2) $6,754.86; (4) $520.81; (5) $1,425.46; 
(6) $174.95; (7) $239.99; (8) $75.50; (9) 
$9,411.57; (10) $11,408.41; (11) $20,614.98; 
(15). 


(7) 
$9,533. 


A. Committee for Pipe Line Companies, 643 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 
O. (2) Functions to protect the legitimate 
interests of petroleum pipelines. 
D. (6) $1,017. 


Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
retary. 


1954 


E. (2) $12,315.81; (5) $1,667.58; (6) 
$150.80; (7) $628.58; (8) $3,061.92; (9) 
$17.824.69; (10) $9,104.04; (11) $26,928.73; 
(1804 


A. Committee for the Return of Confiscated 
German and Japanese Property, 1013 
18th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Amendment of the Trading With 
the Enemy Act to authorize the return of 
German and Japanese property confiscated 
by the Government of the United Stateh 

D. (6) $1,743. 

E. (2) $142.73; (4) (9) 
$465.73; (11) 8465.73. 


$200; (5) $125; 


A. Arthur D. Condon, 1000 Vermont Avenue 

NW.. Washington, D. C. 

B. Amana Refrigeration, 
Iowa. 


Inc., Amana, 


A. Arthur D. Condon, 1000 Vermont Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Independent Advisory Committee to the 
Trucking Industry, Inc. 


A. Arthur D. Condon, 1000 Vermont Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Salt Producers Association, 726 LaSalle, 
Wacker Building, Chicago, Ill. 


A. Lawrence R. Condon, 165 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. Estate of Mary Clark DeBrabant and 
Katherine C. Williams, 120 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislative interests relate to a pos- 
sible revision of section 7 of the Technical 
Changes Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 895). 

E. (10) $2,600, 


A. John C. Cone, 815 15th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Pan American World Airways System, 
815 15th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Supporting or opposing any avia- 
tion legislation that might have a bearing 
on the operation of Pan American World 
Airways System. 


A. Conference for Inland Waterways Dry- 
Bulk Regulation, 402 Commonwealth 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) The legislative interest is to bring 
about an amendment of section 303 (b) of 
the Interstate Commerce Act. (3) + 

E. (4) $2,909.48; (6) $109.05; (7) $217.45; 
(8) $528.62: (9) $3,764.60; (10) $10,417.76; 
(11) $14,182.36; (15) 


A. Conference on State Defense, 111 8th Ave- 
nue, New York City, N. Y. 
C. (2) Opposition to Federal taxation of 
State and local government bond interest. 
D. (6) $1,000. 
E. (5) 869.53: (6) $172.69; (9) $242.22; (10) 
$1,606.25; (11) $1,648.47. 


A. Richard J. Congleton, 763 Broad Street, 
Newark, N. J. 
B. Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, 763 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 

C. (2) General interest in all legislation 
affecting the business of the company. 
E. (7) $2,976.69; (9) $2,976.69; 

$888.06; (11) $3,864.75. 


(10) 


A. Congress of Industrial Organizations, 718 
Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C. 

C, (2) Support all legislation favorable to 
the national peace, security, democracy, 
prosperity, and general welfare; oppose leg- 


islation detrimental to those objectives. (3) 
Report on Congress. 

D. (6) $34,935.45. 

E. (2) $14,464.90; (3) $485.92: (4) $10,- 
424.28: (5) $1,575.01; (6) $1,034.59; (7) 


$5,583.12: (8) $1,366.73; (9) $34,935.45; (10) 
$18,458.36; (11) $53,393.18; (15)2 


Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
retary. 
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A. Julian D. Conover, Ring Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C, 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Measures affecting mining, such as 
income taxation, social security, public 
lands, stockpiling, monetary policy, etc. 

D. (6) $2,500. 

E. (6) $37.03; (7) 674.02; (9) $111.05; (10) 
$81.35; (11) $192.40. 


A. Cooke and Beneman, 1632 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The J. R. Watkins Co., Winona, Minn. 

O. (2) Proposed Revenue Code of 1954 

(H. R. 8300), seeking clarification of lan- 

guage regarding specially denatured alcohol. 


A. J. Milton Cooper, 505 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Amusement 
Parks, Pools, and Beaches, 203 North Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, II. 

C. (2) H. R. 8224. 


A. J. Milton Cooper, 505 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Coal Association, Southern 
Building, 15th and H Streets NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislative interests are general in 
character and those affecting the coal in- 
dustry. 

A. J. Milton Cooper, 505 Washington Build- 
ing. Washington, D. C. 

B. Nation-Wide Trailer Rental System, 512 
South Market Street, Wichita, Kans. 

(C) Excise tax on utility trailers. 


A. J. Milton Cooper, 505 Washington Bulld- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 
B. New York Stock Exchange, 11 Wall 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
C. (2) Federal tax legislation affecting the 
interests of the New York Stock Exchange 
and its members. 


A. J. Milton Cooper, 505 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 
B. Sullivan, Bernard, Shea and Kenney, 
Ring Building, Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) H. R. 8300, 


— 


A. Wilmer A. Cooper, 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 104 C Street NE., Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) (3) Washington Newsletter. 
D. (6) $1,312.50. 
E. (6) $3.38; (7) $116.34; (8) $3.25; (9) 
$122.97; (10) $96.72; (11) $217.69. 


104 C Street NE. 


A. J. G. Corona, suite 101, 1405 G Street NW., 


Washington, D. C. 

B. Western Union Telegraph Co., 60 Hud- 
son Street. New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) General legislative interests cover 
any legislative proposals affecting the inter- 
ests of the telegraph company. 

E. (7) $45; (9) $45; (10) $38.50; (11) 
$83.50. 


A. Cotton, Brenner & Wrigley, 225 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 

B. Martin Aloysius Madden, 27 West 96th 
Street, New York, N. . 

O. (2) S. 3216, for the rellef of Martin Alo- 
ysius Madden. 

E. (4) $431.84; 
(9) $1,376.42; 


(6) $103.74; (7) $840.84; 
(11) $1,376.42; (15). 


A. Cox, Langford, Stoddard & Cutler, 1625 
I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Henry Field, 3551 Main Highway, Coco- 
nut Grove, Fla. 
C. (2) Private Law 164, 83d Congress 
(H. R. 786), to record the lawful admission 


Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
retary. 
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for permanent residence of Yusuf (Uash) 
Lazar. 

D. (6) $779.06. 

A. A. M. F. Crass, Jr., 1625 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Manufacturing Chemists’ Association, 
Inc., 1625 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the chem- 
ical industry. 

D. (6) $250. 

A. Robert A. Crichton, 1701 K Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. American Life Convention, 230 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

C. (2) All existing and prospective legis- 
lation which may affect the life-insurance 
business. 

D. (6) $725. 

E. (7) $25; (9) $25; (10) $350.75; (11) 
$375.75. 

A. Edwin L. Crosby, M. D., 18 East Division 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. American Hospital Association, 18 East 
Division Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $625. 

E. (7) $52.65; (9) $52.65; (11) $52.65. 


— 


A. Edward B. Crosland, 195 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y., and 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway. New Vork, N. V. 

C. (2) Matters affecting communications, 

D. (6) $6,000. 

A. Leo J. Crowley, 540 Equitable Building, 
Denver, Colo. 

B. Colorado Railroad Legislative Commit- 
tee, 615 C. A. Johnson Building, Denver, 
Colo. 

C. (2) All legislation both general and 
special that affects the railroads, 

E. (10) $826.20. 

A. John C. Cuneo, Box 1054, Modesto, Calif. 

B. The Townsend Plan, Inc., 6875 Broad- 
way Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 

C. (2) The Townsend bills in Congress. 

D. (6) $2,210.58. 

E. (1) $407.30; (5) $547.67; (6) $115.14; 
(7) $148.98; (8) $163.42; (9) $1,382.61; (10) 
$1,833.41; (11) $3,215.92, 


A. Ralph E. Curtiss, 944 Washington Bulld- 
ing. Washington, D. C. 

B. National Licensed Beverage Association, 
420 Seventh Street, Racine, Wis. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting tavern and 
restaurant industry. 

D. (6) $2,250. 

E. (4) $40.45; (6) $0.56; (7) $121.81; (8) 
$0.90; (9) $163.72; (10) $58.28; (11) $222. 


A. Bernard Cushman, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. O. David Zimring, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. N. R. Danielian, 821 Cafritz Bullding, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Association, 
821 Cafritz Bullding, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) S. 2150, Participation by United 
States with Canada in construction of the 
St. Lawrence seaway; proponent. 

D. (6) $2,083.33, 

E. (7) $192; (9) $192; (10) $436.59; (11) 
$628.59. 

A. Paul J. Daugherty, Columbus, Ohio. 

B. Ohio Chamber of Commerce, 820 Hun- 
tington Bank Building, Columbus, Ohio. 

C. (2) Matters affecting business and com- 
merce in Ohio, 

D. (6) $720. 

E. (7) $320.48; (9) $320.48; (11) $320.48. 


46774 


A. Joan David, 1625 I Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. National Committee on Parcel Post Size 
and Weight Limitations, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) To obtain repeal of Public Law 199, 
Ist session, 82d Congress. 

E. (2) $1,501; (3) $6.72; (5) $3.30; (6) 
$1.40; (8) $55.70. 


A. Charles W. Davis, 1 North La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Il. 
B. Chicago Bridge & Iron Co., 1305 West 
105th Street, Chicago, Ml. 
C. (2) H. R. 8300, the proposed Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, relating to the tax 
treatment of income derived from foreign 


sources. 
E. (6) $5.40; (7) $151.56; (9) $156.96; (11) 
$156.96. 


A. Charles W. Davis, 1 North La Salle Street, 
Chicago, III. 

B. Clearing Industrial District. Inc., 38 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 

C. (2) Provisions of 1954 revenue revision 
Dill relating to taxation of gains and losses 
upon sale of real property by dealers. 

E. (6) $44.81; (7) $244.97; (9) $289.78; 
(11) $289.78. 


A. Charles W. Davis, 1 North La Salle Street, 
Chicago, III. 

B. John Stuart, 345 
Chicago, III. 

C. (2) Provisions of 1954 revenue revision 
bill relating to corporate distributions and 
adjustments. 

E. (6) $63.42; (7) $21.51; (9) $84.93; (10) 
$487.56; (11) $572.49. 


Merchandise Mart, 


A. Sherlock Davis, 1117 Barr Building, 910 
17th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. United States Cuban Sugar Council, 910 
17th Street NW., Washington. D. C. 
C. (2) Anything which pertains to sugar 
or trade with Cuba. 


A. T. C. Davis, 230 Park Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 


B. Missouri Pacific Railroad Co., 25 Broad 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) S. 978 and any other legislation af- 
fecting Missouri Pacific Rallroad Co. 

A. Donald S. Dawson, 731 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Motor Carriers Leasing Conference, 4195 
Central Avenue, Detrolt, Mich. 

C. (2) For passage of H. R. 3203. 

D. (6) $625. 

A M, D. DeTar, 1001 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Ou Jobbers Council, Suite 708, 
Ferguson Building, Springfield, In. 

C. (2) Legislative matters which would 
restrict importation of crude oil and hinder 
petroleum production, and establish a na- 
tienal fuels policy. 

E. (2) $10; (4) $135.81; (5) $382.82; (6) 
22.10: (9) $530.73; (11) $530.73; (15). : 
A. R. T. DeVany, 918 16th Street NW., Wash- 

ington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers, 

918 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Cecil B. Dickson, 1600 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Motion Picture Association of America, 
Inc., 1600 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the motion- 
picturé industry. 

D. (8) $3,900. 

E. (7) $1,300; (9) $1,300; (10) $1,300; (11) 
$2,600. 


Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
retary. 
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A. Timothy V. A. Dillon, 1001 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Sacramento-Yolo Port District, 
Court House. Sacramento, Calif. 

C. (2) Legislation in support of the Sac- 
ramento River Deep Water Channel project. 

D. (6) $2,488.55. 

E. (8) $88.55; (9) $88.55; (10) $117.70; (11) 
$206.25. 


312 


— 


A. Disabled American Veterans, 1423 East 
McMillan Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

O. (2) All legislation affecting war veterans, 
their dependents and survivors of deceased 
veterans. (3) The DAV Semi-Monthly. 

E. (2) 86,628.81; (7) $103.09; (9) $6,731.90; 
(10) $3,197.65; (11) $9,929.55. 


A. Disabled Officers Association, 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) All legislation affecting disabled 
veterans and their dependents, and survi- 
vors of deceased veterans,- 
E. (2) $2,750; (9) $2,750; (10) $2,750; (11) 
$5,500. 


1604 K 


A. Walter L. Disbrow, 900 F Street NW., 
Room 314, Washington, D. C. 

B. Retirement Federation of Civil Service 
Employees of the United States Government, 
800 F Street NW., Room 314, Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (2) Retention and Improvement of the 
Civil Service Retirement and United States 
Employees’ Compensation Acts. 

D. (6) $1,463.93. 

E. (7) $111; (9) $111; (11) $111. 


— 


A. Wesley E. Disney, 501 World Center 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Thomas J. Green and Edward Simone, 
70 Pine Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) In favor of proposed repeal of tax 
on preferred stock of banks which have 
made loans or issued preferred stock to Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. 


— 


A. Wesley E. Disney, World Center Bullding, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association 
of America, World Center Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

C. (2) General legislative interests in- 
clude any matters affecting the natural gas 
industry. 

D. (6) #3,333.32. 

E. (6) $8.75; (8) $1.60; 
$10.35. 


(9) $10.35; (11) 


A. Wesley E. Disney, World Center Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Building Granite Quarries 
Association, 1028 Connecticut Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

C. (2) Specific legislation is for percentage 
depletion in H. R. 8300, relating to granite 
and other minerals. 

D. (6) $900. 

E. (6) $4; (8) $2.20; (9) 66.20: (11) $6.20. 
A. District Lodge No, 44, International As- 

sociation of Machinists, 1029 Vermont 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Supporting or opposing, as the case 
may be, legislation affecting working condi- 
tions of Government employees and inci- 
dentally organized labor in general. 

D. (6) $16,087.17. 

E. (2) $5,348.91; (4) 6500; (5) $1,385.01; 
(6) @297.96; (7) $3,089.25; (8) $3,371.76; (9) 
$13.992.89; (10) $19,888.81; (11) $33,881.70; 
(15) 4 


Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
retary. 
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A. Division 241, Amalgamated Association of 
Street, Electric Railway, and Motor 
Coach Employees of America, 1608 West 
Van Buren Avenue, Chi „III. 

C. (2) Legislative interests include laws, 
proposed laws, and proposed amendments to 
laws affecting the interests of its members 
and thelr families. 


A. Doherty, Rumble & Butler, W-1006 First 
National Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn. 

B. Iron Ore Lessors Association, Inc., 
W-1451 First National Bank Building, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

O. (2) Amendment of Internal Revenue 
Code. 

E. (7) $282.12; (9) $282.12; (10) $224.94; 
(11) $507.06. 

A. William C. Doherty, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C, 

B. National Association of Letter Car- 
riers, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. O. 

C. (2) All legislation pertaining to postal 
and Federal employees. 

D. (6) $1,500. 


A. W. J. Donald, 155 East 44th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. National Electrical Manufacturers As- 
sociation, 155 East 44th Street, New York, 
Nox 

C. (2) Legislation regarding excise taxes 
on electric refrigerators, electric ranges, elec- 
tric water heaters, domestic electric appli- 
ances, commercial electric cooking equip- 
ment, electric fans, and legislation with re- 
spect to amendment of the Labor Manage- 
ment Relations Act. 


A. James L. Donnelly, 39 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago, III. 

B. Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, 39 
South La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 

C. (2) All legislation of general interest to 
manufacturers. (3) Industrial Review and 
miscellaneous bulletins. 

E. (7) $541.39; (9) $541.39; (10) $670.87; 
(11) $1,212.26. 

A. Robert F. Donoghue, 842 Wyatt Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Pacific American Tankship Association, 
25 California Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

O. (2) Legislation affecting the merchant 
marine, particularly the tanker division 
thereof. 

D. (6) $1,625. 

E. (6) 837.57; (7) $1.60; (9) $39.17; (11) 
839.17. 


A. James J. Donohue, 610 Ring Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Electrical Contractors Associa- 
tion, Inc., 610 Ring Building, Washington, 
D. Cc. 

©. (2) Legislation that affects the building 
construction and electrical industries. (3) 
Weekly News Letter; monthly magazine, 
Qualified Contractor. 

A. Thomas J. Donovan, 155 East 44th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting excise tax on 
alcoholic beverages. 

A. J. Dewey Dorsett, 60 John Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. Association of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies, 60 John Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting casualty and 
surety companies. 

D. (6) $112.50. 

A. C. L. Dorson, 900 F Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (Room 314). 

B. Retirement Federation of Civil Service 
Employees of the United States Government, 
900 F Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


1954 


C. (2) Retention and improvement of the 
Civil Service Retirement and United States 
Employees’ Compensation Acts. 

D. (6) $1,372.70. 

E. (10) $48.50; (11) $48.50. 


A. John E. Dougherty, 211 Southern Build- 
ing, 15th and R Streets NW., Washing- 
ton, D. OC. 

B. The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 1740 
8 Station Building, Philadelphia, 

a. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the inter- 
ests of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 

A. Mrs. F. P. Douglas. 1026 17th Street NW., 
Washington. D. C. 

B. League ot Women Voters of United 
States, 1026 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (6) 6649.98. 

E. (7) $22; (9) $22; 
$42.70. 


A. James W. Douthat, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. National Association of Manufacturers. 


(10) $20.70; (11) 


A. Fayette B. Dow, Munsey Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Committee for Pipe Line Companies, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

C. (2) The committee is opposed to S. 3075 
which if enacted would divorce pipelines; 
and interested in an appropriation for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission adequate 
to enable it to ꝓerform its regulatory du- 
ties. 


A. M. J. Dowd, El Centro, Calif. 

B. Imperial Irrigation District, El Centro, 
Calif. 

D. (6) $2,190. 

E. (7) $637.83; (9) $637.83; (11) $637.83. 


A. Adin M. Downer, 610 Wire Building, 1000 
Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Veterans for Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting all veterans 
and their dependents. (3) VFW Magazine 
and VFW Legislative Newsletter. 

D. (6) $1,750. 

E. (7) $131.70; (9) $1,331.70; (10) $112.20; 
(11) 6243.99. 

A. W. A. Dozier, Jr., 17 Molton Street, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

B. Medical Assoctation of the State of 
Alabama, 537 Dexter Avenue, Montgomery, 
Ala. 

C. (2) All health matters covered by leg- 
istative action. (3) P. R. Notes. 

D. (6) $1,800. 

E. (4) 8225; (9) $225; (10) $225; (11) $450. 


A. Read Dunn, Jr., 1832 M Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 18. Memphis, Tenn. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the raw-cot- 
ton industry as will promote the purposes 
for which the council is organized. 

D. (6) 8425. 

E. (7) $60.28; (9) $60.26; (11) $60.26. 


A. Henry I. Dworshak, 1102 Ring Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Measures affecting mining, such as 
Income taxation, social security, public lands, 
stockpiling, monetary policy, etc. 

D. (6) 8900. 

E. (7) $120.45; (9) $120.45; (10) $61.40; 
(11) $181.45. 

A. Joseph L. Dwyer, 1625 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 50 West 

50th Street, New York, N. X. 
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Bes (2) Legislation affecting the petroleum 
D. (6) $3,276. 
E. (7) $500.95; (9) $500.95; (10) $583.28; 
(11) $1,084.23, 


A. Eastern Meat Packers Association, Hotel 
Statler, New York, N. Y., and 740 lith 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Matters affecting meatpackers. 

D. (6) 880.18. 

E. (2) $27.16; (3) $1.59; (4) $1.02; (5) 98 
cents; (7) $24.88; (8) 50 cents; (9) $56.13; 
(10) $29.30; (11) $85.43; (15) 4 
A. George S. Eaton, 907 Public Square Build- 

ing, Cleveland, Ohio. 

B. National Tool and Die Manufacturers 
Association, 907 Public Square Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

C. (2) Bills especially affecting the in- 
terests of contract tool and die shops, which 
are small businesses, including the extension 
of the Renegotiation Act, general tax revi- 
sion, amendment of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

D. (6) $125. 


A. John W. Edelman, 811 Warner Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Textile Workers Union of America, 99 
University Place, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Support of all legislation favorable 
to the national peace, security, democracy, 
and general welfare; oppose legislation detri- 
mental to these objectives, 

D. (6) $1,934.17. 

E. (7) $309.17; (9) $309.17; (10) $224.92; 
(11) $534.09. 


A. Herman Edelsberg, 1003 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Antidefamation League of B'nai B'rith, 
212 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y, 

C. (2) Supports legislation which pro- 
motes the civil rights of all Americans, and 
opposes undemocratic discrimination against 
any Americans, 

D. (6) $140. 

E. (7) $15; (9) $15; (10) $15; (11) $30. 
A. Joseph H. Ehlers, 1026 17th Street NW., 

Washington, D. C. 

B. American Society of Civil Engineers, 33 
West 39th Street, New York, N. X. 

C. (2) Legislative interests relate to mat- 
ters affecting the engineering profession. 
AE (4) $25; (5) $50; (9) $75; (10) $65; (11) 


A. Bernard H. Ehrlich, 1367 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Natlonal Association and Council of 
Business Sċhools, 418 Homer Building, 13th 
Street at F NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislative interest on all bills relat- 
ing to the education and training of veter- 
ans and all other legislation affecting pro- 
prietary schools, 

D. (6) $1,050. 

E. (4) $15; (6) $35.26; (8) $87.28; (9) 
$137.54; (10) $103.51; (11) $241.05. 

A. Oscar Elder, 1771 N Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. National Association of Radio & Tele- 
vision Broadcasters, 1771 N Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Registrant is interested in any leg - 
islation—tlocal, State, Federal, or interna- 
tional—which affects the broadcasting in- 
dustry. 


A. John Doyle Elliott, 305 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue SE., Washington, D. C. 
B. The Townsend Plan, Inc., 6875 Broad- 
way Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
C. (2) Enactment into law of H. R. 2446, 
generally known as the Townsend plan. 
D. (6) $910. 


Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
retary. 
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A. Otis H. Ellis,-1001 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Oil Jobbers Council, 708 Fer- 
guson Building, Springfield, II. 

O. (2) Afflant is interested in general leg- 
Islatlon which might affect the business in- 
terests of independent oil jobbers and mar- 
keters. 

D. (6) $4,500. 


A. Newell W. Ellison, 701 Union Trust Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Empire Zine Division, the New Jersey 
Zine Co., Gilman, Colo. 

C. (2) Bills to amend the mineral-leasing 
laws to provide for multiple-mineral devel- 
opment of the same tracts of the public 
lands, and for other purposes. 

E. (6) $25; (8) $5; > (9) $30; (11) $30. 


A. Newell W. Ellison, 701 Union Trust Build- 
Ing. Washington, D. C. 

B. Theodore Roosevelt Association, 28 East 
20th Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) General interest is to protect the 
rights of the Theodore Roosevelt Association 
under the act of May 21, 1932 (47 Stat. 163). 

E. (6) $9.41; (8) $8.46; (9) $17.87; (10) 
$92.72; (11) $110.59. 

A. John H. Else, 302 Ring Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Retail Lumber Dealers Asso- 
ciation, 302 Ring Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Housing and labor legislation and 
all measures affecting retail lumber dealers. 

D. (6) $3,050. 

E. (7) $286.50; (9) $286.50; (10) $360; (11) 
$646.50. 


A. Northcutt Ely, 1200 Tower Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 
1757 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting public power 
projects generally. 

E. (10) 8138.14; (11) 8138.14. 

A. Northcutt Ely, 1200 Tower Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Department of Water and Power of the 
city of Los Angeles, 207 South Broadway, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the city's rights 
in the Colorado River and related matters, 
and legislation affecting public power proj- 
ects. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Northeutt Ely, 1200 Tower Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. East Bay Municipal Utility District, 512 
16th Street, Oakland, Calif. 

C. (2) Interior Department appropria- 
tions bill, 1955, and legislation affecting so- 
cial-security coverage for municipal em- 
ployees. 

D. (6) $2,100. 

A. Northcutt Ely, 1200 Tower 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Imperial Irrigation District, N Centro, 
Calif. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the district's 
rights in the Colorado River and related 
matters. 

D. (6) $2,100. 

E. (6) $55.05; (8) $12.40; (9) $67.45; (11) 
$67.45. 


Building, 


A. Northcutt Ely, 1200 Tower Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Six Agency Committee and Colorado 
River Board of California, 315 South Broad- 
way, Los Angeles, Calif. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting California's 
interest in the Colorado River and legisla- 
tion relating to reclamation and water re- 
sources policies. 

D. (6) $10,658.26. 

E. (4) $15.75; (6) $56.43; (8) $61.08; (9) 
$133.26; (10) $96.67; (11) $229.93. 


A6776 


A. Northcutt Ely, 1200 Tower Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Water Project Authority of the State 
of California, Sacramento, Calif. 

C. (2) Interior Department Appropria- 
tions bill, 1954, and legislation affecting 
the Central Valley Project and Federal rec- 
lamation and power policies generally. 
A. Northcutt Ely, 1200 Tower Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

B. Water Resources Board of the State of 
California, Sacramento, Calif. 

C. (2) Army civil functions appropriations 
bill, 1955, and legislation affecting flood- 
control projects generally. 


A. Emergency Committee on Natural Re- 
sources, 709 Wire Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

C. (2) Conservation of natural resources, 
(3)*. 

D. (6) $345.50. 

E. (5) $258.09; (9) $258.09; (11) $258.09. 
A. K. Blyth Emmons, 925 15th Street NW., 

W n, D. C. 

B. National Small Businessmen's Associa- 
tion, Inc., 2834 Central Street, Evanston, III. 

C. (2) All legislation pertaining to small 
business, either directly or indirectly. (3) 

Together. 

D. (6) #2,475. 

E. (7) $300.45; (9) $300.45; (10) $388.75; 
(11) 8689 20. 

A. Engineers and Scientists of America, 711 
West Lake Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the inter- 
ests of professional engineers and other 
members of affiliated units. 

A. Myles W. English, 952 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Highway Users Conference, 
Inc., 952 National Press Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation pending before the Con- 
gress dealing with Federal grants-in-aid to 
States for highways, or repeal, modification, 
or extension of Federal excise taxes on motor 
vehicles, gasoline, oil, tires, or auto parts. 


A. Walter M. Evans, 512 Travelers Building, 
Richmond, Va. 

B. Virginia Associated Businessmen, 512 
Travelers Building, Richmond, Va. 

C. (2) Legislative activities were conducted 
with respect to action at this session of Con- 
gress to equalize taxes as between the mu- 
tuals and the cooperatives and the private 
business enterprises with which they com- 
pete. (3) 8 


A. Edward Falck & Co., 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Southern California Gas Co., 810 South 
Flower Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

C. (2) All legislation of interest to the 
natural gas industry. 

D. (6) $4,000. 

E. (2) $600; (5) $450; (6) $245.53; (7) 
$373.98; (9) $1,669.51; (10) $4,086.51; (11) 
$5,756.02; (15) . 

A. Farmers Educational and Cooperative 
Union of America (National Farmers 
Union), 1417 California Street, Denver, 
Colo., and 1404 New York Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) National Farmers Union is inter- 
ested in all Federal legislation, bills, resolu- 
tions, appropriations and other proceedings 
affecting American agriculture and farmers, 
either directly or indirectly. 

D. (6) $42,704.37. 

E. (2) $10,873.89; (3) $187.50; (4) $264.21; 
(5) $3,181.34; (6) $1,811.65; (7) $6,879.26; 
(8) $511.98; (9) $23,709.03; (10) $29,584.90; 
(11) $53,294.73; (15) 2 


Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
retary. 
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A. Mrs. Albert E. Farwell, Box 204A, Route 2, 
Vienna, Va, 

B. National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, III. 

C. (2) Measures which affect the welfare of 
children and youth in flelds of education; 
social and economic well-being; child labor 
and environmental situations; Federal re- 
search agencies in education, health, juvenile 
protection and homemaking; world under- 
standing and peace among nations. 


A. Joseph G. Feeney, 1209 Whitehall Build- 
ing, 17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 

B. National St. Lawrence Project Confer- 
ence, 814 Transportation Building, Washing- 
ton, D, C. 

C. (2) Any legislation with reference to the 
St. Lawrence waterway and power project 
(opposed). 

D. (6) $1,200. 

E. (7) $616.62; (9) $616.62;.(10) $751.65; 
(11) $1,368.27. 


A. Harold E. Fellows, 1771 N Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Radio and Tele- 
vision Broadcasters, 1771 N Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation—local, State, Federal, 
or international—which affects the broad- 
casting industry. 

A. John A. Ferguson, 918 16th Street NW., 
Suite 501, Washington, D. C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association 
of America, 918 16th Street NW., Suite 501, 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation pertaining to 
natural gas. 

D. (6) $3,750. 

A. John H. Fergusen, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. s 

B. Legislative Committee of the Committee 
for a National Trade Policy, 1025 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation relating to foreign eco- 
nomic policy. 


D. (5) $300; (6) $300; (7) $375; (8) $675. 


— 


A. Josiah Ferris, 510 Union Trust Building. 
Washington, D. C. 

B. United States Sugar Corp., Clewiston, 
Fla.; Fellsmere Sugar Producers Association, 
Fellsmere. Fla; American Sugar Cane 
League, New Orleans, La. 


A. Maurice W. Fillius, 703 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Alcoholic Bey- 
erage Importers, Inc. 

O. (2)4 

D. (6) $375. 

A. James Finucane, 1013 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Committee for the Return of Con- 
fiscated German and Japanese Property, 1013 
18th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Amendment of the Trading with 
the Enemy Act to authorize the return of 
German and Japanese property confiscated 
by the Government of the United States. 

D. (6) $142.73. 

A. James Finucane, 1013 18th Street Nw., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Council for Prevention of War, 
1013 18th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C; (2) In support of legislation and legis- 
tive policy dealing constructively with 
foreigr affairs. 

D. (6) $1,225. 

E. (7) $107; (8) $107; (9) $107; (10) $100; 
(11) $207. 


Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
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A. Adrian S. Fisher, 701 Union Trust Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Theodore Roosevelt Association, 28 East 
20th Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) To prevent any action being taken 
under H. R. 5471 which is in violation of the 
act of May 21, 1932. 

E. (6) $9.41; (8) 28.46; (9) $17.87; (10) 
$92.72; (11) $110.59. 


A. Bernard M. Fitzgerald. Washington Loan 
and Trust Building. Washington, D. C. 

B. Brown, Lund & Fitzgerald, Washington 
Loan and Trust Building, Washington, D. C., 
representing National Association of Electric 
Companies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation that might affect 
the members of the NAEC. 

D. (6) $472.50. 


— 


A. Stephen Fitzgerald & Co., 502 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 

B. Creole Petroleum Corp., 350 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Support for the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act and, more specifically, to 
oppose legislation such as the Simpson bill 
(H. R. 5894). 

D. (6) $35,157.76. 

E. (1) €12,725; (2) 815.529.885: 
(6) 8543.73; (7) 26,158.86; (8) 
(9) $53,914.63; (10) $12,482.17; 
398.80. 


(4) 86.949: 
$10,008.19; 
(11) $66,- 


A. F. Stuart Fitzpatrick, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America, 1615 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


— 


A. Roger Fleming, 261 Constitution Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federatlon, 221 
North La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 

C. (2)2 

D. (6) $1,500. 

E. (7) $43.40; (9) $43.40; (10) $58.70; (11) 
$102.10. 


A. Donald G. Fletcher. 745 McKnight Build- 
ing, Minneapolis, Minn. 
B. Rust Prevention Association, 745 Me- 
Knight Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
C. (2) Legislation affecting funds for re- 
search on plant-disease control and crop 
improvement. 


D. (6) $2,175. 
E. (2) $558.33; (4) $18; (5) $272.68; (6) 
$129.83; (7) $565.64; (9) $1,544.48; (10) 


$793.00; (11) $2,342.57. 


A. Florida Citrus Mutual (Legislative Fund), 
Lakeland, Fla. 
C. (2) Any legislation that affects the cit- 
rus industry. 
E. (2) $2,499.99; (4) $2.87; (5) $40; (6) 
$8.46; (7) $386.10; (8) $1.56; (9) $2,938.98; 
(10) $2,691.73; (11) $5,630.71. 


A. Florida Inland Navigation District, Citi- 
zens Bank Building, Bunnell, Fla. 

C. (2) Potentially interested in all legisla- 
tion affecting river and harbor works, flood 
control, and other water use and conserva- 
tion, and related subjects. 

E. (2) $1,350; (8) $19.61; 
(10) $1,279.11; (11) $2,748.72. 
A. Florida Rallrond Association, 404 Mid- 

yette-Moor Building, Tallahassee, Fla. 

C. (2) Proposed legislation of interest to 
members of Florida Railroad Association. 

D. (6) $2,512.60. 

E. (2) $1,875; (6) $3.33; (7) 8342.23; (9) 
$2,220.56; (10) $2,396.69; (11) $4,617.25. 


Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
retary. 
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A. John J. Fiynn, 734 15th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. International Union of Electrical, Radio, 
and Machine Workers, 734 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Any and all legislation affecting 
the welfare and security of working men and 
women and their families. 

D. (6) $1,425. 

E. (7) $130; 
$239. 


A. Aaron L. Ford, Munsey Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Plaza Building, Jack- 
son, Miss. 

B. Otho F. Hipkins, 4316 Santiago Street, 

Tampa, Fla, 

C. (2) Retained to assist in obtaining 

Passage of a private bill. H. R. 4799. 

E. (7) $150; (8) $5; (9) $155. 


(9) $130; (10) $100; (11) 


A. Mrs. J. A. Ford. 305 Pennsylvania Avenue 
SE. Washington, D. C. 
B. Townsend Plan, Inc., 6875 Broadway. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
C. (2) H. R. 2446 and H. R. 2447. 
A. Forest Conservation Society of America, 
2144 P Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
G. (2) Forest conservation. 
E. (2) $185; (4) 612; (5) $25; (9) $222; 
(10) $232;.(11) $454. 


A. Forest Farmers Association Cooperative, 
Post Office Box 7284, Station C, Atlanta, 
Cao 

C. (2) 1955 agricultural appropriation bill 


and general tax revision bill. (3) The For- 
est Farmer. 
E. (4) $52; (6) $150; (7) $333.49; (9) 


$535.49; (10) $246.35; (11) $781.84. 


A. J. Carter Fort, 929 Transportation Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting transporta- 
tion. 

D. (6) $6,563.34. 

E. (7) $179.75; (9) $179.75; (10) $151.48; 
(11) $331.23. 


A. Charles E. Foster, 1701 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Disabled American Veterans, 1423 East 
McMillan Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

C. (2) The DAV is interested in all leg- 
islation affecting war veterans, their depend- 
ents and survivors of deceased veterans, (3) 
DAV Semimonthly. 

D. (6) $1,814.40. 


A. Ronald J, Foulls, 195 Broadway, New York, 


N. Y.. and 1001 Connecticut Avenue NW., 


Washington, D. C. 
B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
C. (2) Matters affecting communications. 
D. (6) $4,000, 
A. Fowler, Leva, Hawes and Symington, 1701 
K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Waterways Council Opposed to Regula- 
son Extension, 21 West Street, New York, 
a 
C. (2) S. 3111 and legislation related to 
extension of regulation to bulk carriers on 
waterways. 
D. (6) 83.500. 
E. (4) $4.29; Nad $14.52; (7) $32. 12; (9) 
$50.93; (11) 650.9 


A. L. S. Franklin, Box 401, Greensboro, N. G. 

B. National Tax Relief Coalition, Box 401, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

C. (2) Tax limitation, . 

D. (6) $650. 

E. (2) $375; (5) $25; (7) $250; (9) $650; 
(10) $860; (11) $1,510. 


A. Robert Franklin, 2438 Tulare Street, 
Fresno, Calif. 

B. Allied Wool Industry Committee, 414 
Pacific National Life Building, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

H. (10) $2,000. 

A. Robert Franklin, 2438 Tulare Street, 
Fresno, Calif. 

B. National Wool Growers Association, 414 
Pacific National Life Building, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting wool industry. 

E. (10) $3,382.21. 


A. Robert W. Frase, 812 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Book Publishers Council, Inc., 
2 West 46th Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) General legislative interests in- 
clude all matters affecting the general book- 
publishing industry except for postal rates, 

D. (6) $1,750. 

E. (2) $780; (4) $175; (5) $345; (6) $185; 
(7) $227.50; (8) $65; (9) $1,777.50; (10) 
$776.98; (11) $2,554.48; (15). 

A. George H. Frates, 1163 National Press 
=- Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Retail Drug- 
gists. 

C. ) To oppose legislation detrimental 
to independent retail druggists and to fur- 
ther legislation favorable to the profession, 
(3) N. A. R. D. Journal. 

D. (6) $2,800. 

E. (2) $675; (5) $399; (6) $80; (9) $1,154; 
(10) $2,396; (11) $3,550. 

A. Friends Committee on National Legisla- 
tion>104 C Street NE., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2)4 (3) Washington Newsletter. 

D. (6) $26,954.56. 

(3) $181.86; (4) 


E. (2) $10,511.53; 
$1,097.06; (5) $2,059.89; (6) $212.23; (7) 
$1,006.32; (8) $831.04; (9) $15,899.93; (10) 
$16,395.12; (11) $32,295.05; (15). 

A. George M. Fuller, 1319 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 1319 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D. ©. 

C. (2) No particular bills, but any legisla- 
tion inimical to the interests of the lumber 
industry, American industry, and free enter- 
prise. 

D. (6) $4,299.98. 

E. (7) $843.38; (9) $843.38; (10) $989.29; 
(11) $1,832.67. 

A. Wallace H. Fulton, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Securities Deal- 
ers, Inc., 1625 K Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (2) S. 2846, H. R. 7550, and H. R. 8300. 

D. (6) 6625. 

A. John F. Gale, 616 Investment Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The National Fertilizer Association, Inc., 
616 Investment Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation that might affect 
the manufacture or distribution of fertilizer 
or the general agricultural economy. 

D. (6) 830. 


A. Lawrence H. Gall, Suite 501, 918 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, 918 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D. G. 

O. (2) Any legislation pertaining to natu- 

ral 


gas 
D. (6) $i, 450. 


1 Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Secre- 
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A. M. J. Galvin, 207 Union Depot Building, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

B. Minnesota Railroads? 

. (2) Interested in all matters affecting 
railroads. 

D. (6) $500. 

E. (7) $1,102.97; (9) $1,102.97; (10) $429.90; 
(11) $1,523.87. 

A. Earl H. Gammons; 1735 De Sales Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc., 
485 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

©. (2) Legislation applicable to or affecting 
the radio and/or television industry. 

A. Gwynn Garnett, 261 Constitution Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 221 
North La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 

C. (2) Foreign aid. 

D. (6) $1,187.50. 

E. (7) $78.85; (9) $78.85; *(10) $52.75; (11) 
6131.60. 

A. Marion R. Garstang, 1731 I Street NW., 
Washington. D. C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 
1731 I Street NW., Washington, D. U. 

C. (2) Any legislation that may affect milk 
producers or the cooperatives through which 
they act together to process and market their 
milk (3) News for Dairy Co-ops and the 
Alert. 

D. (6) $2,511.96. 

E. (8) $12; (9) $12; (10) $111.48; (11) 
$123.48. 

A. Gas - ppliance Manufacturers Association, 
Inc., 60 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) In general, legislation which con- 
cerns or affects members of the Gas Appli- 
ance Manufacturers Association, Inc., includ- 
ing H. R. 8224 and H. R. 8300. 

D. (6) $2,020.52. 

E. (2) $1,500; (4) $95.60; (6) $424.92; (9) 
$2,020.52; (10) $500; (11) $2,520.52. 


A. Mrs. Paul Gehbahr, 830 Witherspoon 
Bullding, Philadelphia, Pa. 

B. The Board of Christian Education of 
the Presbyterian Church. 

A. Gus, F. Geissler, 1404 New York Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Farmers Educational and Cooperative 
Union of America (National Farmers Un- 
fon) 1404 New York Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

E. (7) $125; (9) $125; (11) $125. 


A. J. M. George, 165 Center Street, Winona, 
Minn. 
B. The Inter-State Manufacturers Asocia- 
tion, 163-165 Center Street, Winona, Minn. 
C. (2)4 
D. (6) $1,500. 
A. J. M. George. H. K. Brehmer, and C. S. 
McMahon, 165 Center Street, Winona, 


Minn. i 
B. National Association of Direct Selling 
Cos., 163-165 Center Street, Winona, Minn. 


A. Leo E. George, 711 14th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Federation of Post Office 

Clerks, 711 14th Street NW., Washington, 


D. C. 

C. (2) All legislation pertaining to the 
postal service and the welfare of Postal and 
Federal wae gogo (3) Union Postal Clerk, 

D. (6) $3,000. 

E. (10) $200; (1) $200. 


Not printed, Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
retary. 
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A. Stanley Gewirtz, 1107 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Air Transport Association of America, 
1107 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting welfare of air- 
lines and air transport industry. 

E. (7) $51.75; (9) $51.75; (10) $38.65; (11) 
$90.40. 

A. Walter A. Giblin, room 412, 10 Independ- 
ence Avenue SW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Brotherhood Railway Carmen of Ameri- 
ca, 4929 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo, 

O. (2) H. R. 356, S. 1911, H. R. 7840, and 
S. 2930. 

D. (6) $2,424.99. 

A. Ernest 3 aoe 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. 

B. eee Relations Division 
of the National Education Association of 
the United States, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Bills pending before the 83d Con- 
gress relating to public education. 

D. (6) $1,373.25. 

E. (7) $104.57; (9) $104.57; (10) $93.35; 
(11) $197.92. 

A. Hugh V. Gittinger, Jr., 312 Wire Bulld- 
ing, 1000 Vermont Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Washington Real Estate Board, Inc., 312 
Wire Building, 1000 Vermont Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) All local measures affecting the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are of interest. 


A. Nathaniel H. Goodrich, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Jewish Committee, 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) 

D. (6) $162.49. 

E. (7) a (9) 85. 

A. Dr, H. T. Gordon, P. O. Box 2214, Wash- 
ington, . C. 

B. The Townsend Plan, Inc., 6875 Broad- 
way, Cleveland, Ohio. 

C. (2) H. R. 2446, 

D. (6) $815.10. 

E. (7) $367.25. 

A. James J. Gormley, 260 St. John Avenue, 
Staten Island, New York. 

B. Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employees 
of America, 1214 Griswold Street, Detroit, 
Mich. 


A. Philip P. Gott, 221 North La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Ml. 

B. National Confectioners’ Association of 
the United States, Inc., 221 North La Salle 
Street, Chicago, III. 

C. (2) Legislative proposals affecting the 
confectionery industry. 

D. (6) $2,000, 

E. (8) $794.74. 

A. Lawrence L. Gourley, 1757 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. 0. 

B. American Osteopathetic Association, 212 
East Ohio Street, Chicago, III. 

C. (2) Bills affecting the public health. 

D. (6) $375. 

A. Government Employees’ Council, Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, 100 Indiana 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) All legislation that affects Govern- 
— employees is of interest to this coun- 


D. (6) $5,168.38. 

E. (2) $3,620.96; (4) $318.38; (5) $650; 
(6) 151.30; (8) $881.86; (9) $5,622.50; (10) 
$5,518.32; (11) $11,140.82; (15). 


7 Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Secre- 
ary. 
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A. Grain and Feed Dealers National Associa- 
tion, 100 Merchants Exchange, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the grain and 
feed trade. 

D. (6) $150. 

E. (2) $40; (4) $50; (6) $2; (9) $92; (10) 
$89.46; (11) $181.46. 


— 


A. Grand Lodge ot the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen, 318/418 
Keith Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

C. (2) To promote general interests of lo- 
comotive firemen and enginemen. 

D. (6) $24.50. 

E. (2) 84,975.17; (4) $125.78; (5) $699.07; 
(6) $182.45; (7) $2,627.16; (8) $31.79; (9) 
$8,641.42; (10) $6,687.03; (11) $15,328.45; 
(15) 4 
A. 8. H. Grauten, 3743 Upton Street, Wash- 

ington, D. C. 

C. (2) Recognition of services of civilians 
employed on construction of Panama Canal 
by amending act of May 29, 1944 (Public 
Law 319, 78th Cong.). 

E. (4) $27.97; (7) $2.88; (9) $30.85; (10) 
$53; (11) $83.85. 


A. Mrs. Virginia M. Gray, 3501 Williamsburg 
Lane NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Citizens Committee for UNICEF, 132 
Third Street SE., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislative matters affecting the 
United Nations Children’s Fund. 

D. (6) $500. 

E. (5) $25.22; (6) $6.80; (7) $17.70; (9) 
849.72 (11) $49.72. 


A. Mrs. Virginia Gray, 3501 Williamsburg 
Lane NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Natlonal Congress of Parents and 

Teachers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, 


III. 
C. (2) (3) National Parent-Teacher. 


A. Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Association, 821 
Cafritz Building, Washington, D. C. 
©. (2) S. 2150, to authorize United States 
participation with Canada in construction of 
the St, Lawrence seaway. 


D. (6) $6,000. 
E. (1) $10,336.71; (2) $4,932.46; (4) $145.31; 
(5) $714.65; (6) 2490.92; (7) $508.63; (8) 


$382.73; (9) $17,461.41; (10) $04,538.88; (11) 

$81,995.29; (15)4 

A. Paul S. Green, 1737 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. American Zionist Committee for Public 
Affairs, 1737 H Street NW., Washington, 
D. ©. 

C. (2) In favor of the mutual security pro- 
gram. 

D. (6) $400. 

E. (7) $22.60; (9) $22.60; (11) $22.60. 


— 


A. Ernest W. Greene, 731 Investment Bulld- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 
B. Hawailan Sugar Planters’ Association, 
Post Office Box 2450, Honolulu, T. H. 


A. Francis Thornton Greene, 1701 K Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Merchant Marine Institute, 
Inc., 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D. C., 
and 11 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) General legislative interest is to 
support all legislation favorable to, and to 
oppose all legislation hostile to, maintenance 
of the American merchant marine.“ 

D. (8) $2,500. 

E. (7) $312.79; (9) $312.79; (10) $379.97; 
(11) $692.76. 


Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Secre- 


September 15 


A. Jerry N. Griffin, 731 Washington Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Coal Association, 15th and H 
Streets NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislative interests are general in 
character and we are interested in any leg- 
islation which affects the coal industry. 

D. (6) $1,200. 

A. Weston B. Grimes, 436 Bowen Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Cargill, Inc., 200 Grain Exchange, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

. (2) 

D. (6) $6,874.98. 

E. (7) $7; (9) $7; (10) $1; (11) $8. 

A. I. J. Gromfine, 1001 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. O. David Zimring, 1001 Connecticut 

Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. John J. Gunther, 1341 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Americans for Democratic Action, 1341 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) All bills covered by convention- 
adopted platform, 
D. (6) $1519.96. 
E.(7) 8479.31; 


(9) $479.31; 
(11) 8630.19. 


(10) $156.88; 


A. Violet M. Gunther, 1341 Connecticut Av- 
enue NW., Washington, D, C. 
B. Americans for Democratic Action, 1341 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) All bills covered by convention- 
adopted platform. 
D. (6) $1669.98. 
E. (7) $205.31; 


(9) $205.31; 
(11) $468.31. 


(10) $263; 


A. Frank E. Haas, 280 Union Station Build- 
ing, Chicago, III. 

B. The Association of Western Rallways, 
474 Union Station Building, 

C. (2) Federal legislative proposals which 
may or do affect western railroads. 

D. (6) $240.31. 

E. (7) $266.36; (9) $266.36; (11) $266.36. 
A. Hugh F. Hall, 261 Constitution Avenue 

NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 221 
North La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 

C. (2) Revenue revision; agricultural ap- 
propriations; ACP payments; REA; appro- 
priation, Agricultural Extension Service and 
Research; control and eradication of animal 
and plant diseases and pests; social security, 
coverage of farmers and farm labor; re- 
stricted retirement pensions with premiums 
tax deductible. 

E. (7) $25.44; (9) $25.44; (10) $24.45; (11) 
249.89. 


A. Radford Hall, 515 Cooper Bullding, Den- 
ver, Colo. 
B. American National Cattlemen's Associa- 
tion, 515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 
C. (2) Legislation affecting cattle indus- 


D. (6) $1,950. 

E. (6) $11.73; (7) $148.54; (9) 8160.27; 

(10) $661.89; (11) $822.16. 

A. E. C. Hallbeck, 711 14th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. i 

B. National Federation of Post Office Clerks, 
711 14th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) All legislation pertaining to the 
postal scrvice and the welfare of postal and 
Federal employees. (3) Federation News 
Service Bulletin. 

D. (6) $2,875.12. 

E. (7) $400.05; (9) $409.05; (10) $523.59; 
(11) $932.64. 


Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Secre- 


1954 


A, Joseph J. Hammer, 26 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. Socony- vacuum Oil Co., Inc., 26 Broad - 
way, New York, N. T. 

C. (2) Legislation of interest to the petro- 
leum industry. 

D. (6) $1,525.06. > 

E. (6) $14.48; (7) 8385.58; (9) $400.06; (10) 
$482.61; (11) $882.67. 


A. William A. Hanscom, 1700 I Street NW., 
Suite 4, Washington, D. C. 

B. Oil Workers International Union, 1840 
California Street, Denver, Colo. ; 

C. (2) Support all legislation favorable to 
the national peace, security, democracy, pros- 
perity, and general welfare—oppose legisla- 
tion detrimental to those objectives. 

D. (6) $2,055. ; 

E. (7) $180; (9) $180; (10) $540; (11) $720. 


A. Murray Hanson, 1625 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Investment Bankers Association of 
America, 1625 K Street NW., Washington, 
D. C., and 33 South Clark Street, Chicago, 
III. 

C. (2) Tax and other legislation affecting 
the securities business. (34 

D. (6) $600. 

E. (2) 897.50; (4) 639.52; (5) $126.96; (6) 
$45.35: (7) $104.28; (9) $413.61; (10) $837.42; 
(11) $1,251.03. 

A. Eugene J. Hardy, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers. 

A. Ralph W. Hardy, 1771 N Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Radio & Tele- 
vision Broadcasters, 1771 N Street NW., Wasn - 
ington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation — local. State, Federal. or 
international—which affects the broadcasting 
industry. 

A. Winder R. Harris, 441 Washington Build- 
ing. Washington, D. C. 

B. Shipbuilders Council of America, 21 
West Street, New York, N. X. 

C. (2) Maritime matters. 

A. Merwin K. Hart, 7501 Empire State Build- 
ing. New York, N. Y. 

B, National Economic Council, Inc,, Em- 
pire State Building, New York, N. Y. 

cs 
D. (6) 8500. 

E. (7) $40.38; (9) $40.38. 


A. Stephen H. Hart, 520 Equitable Building, 
Denver, Colo. 

B. National Live Stock Tax Committee, 
515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 

C. (2) Interested in general livestock tax 
matters including specifically proposed 
amendments to the Internal Revenue Code 
concerning capital gains on sale of breeding 
livestock and deduction of soil conservation, 
brush control and other ranching expendi- 
tures; and livestock accounting methods, 


A. Paul M. Hawkins, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


B. American Retail Federation, 1625 I 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

O. i 

D. (6) 83.375. 

E. (7) $117.05; (9) $117.05; (10) $48.15; 


(11) $165.20. 
A. Edward B. Hayes, room 2500, 135 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 

B. A. L. Mechling Barge Lines, Inc., 51 
North Desplaines Street, Joliet, III. 

C. (2) All legislative activities relating to 
or affecting the transportation of commodi- 
ties by water. 


Not printed. Filed with Clerk ond Sez- 
retary, 
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E. (6) $6.11: (7) $30.35; (8) $74.90; (9) 
$111.36; (10) $124.52; (11) $235.88; (15). 


A. Joseph H. Hays, 280 Union Station Build- 
ing, Chicago, II. 
B. The Association of Western Railways, 
474 Union Station Building. 
C. (2) Legislative proposals which may or 
do affect Western railroads. 


A. John C. Hazen, 808 Sheraton Building, 
711 14th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
100 West 31st Street, New York, N. Y. 

O. (a)4 a 

E. (7) $104.02; (8) $1.25; (9) $105.27; (10) 
$21.15; (11) $126.42. 

A. Patrick B. Healy, 1731 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 
1731 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation that may affect milk 
producers or the cooperatives through which 
they act together to process and market 
their milk. (3) News for Dairy Co-ops and 
The Alert. 

D. (6) $2,070.90. 

E. (8) $10.25; (9) $10.25; (11) $10.25, 


A. K. W. Heberton, room 101, 1405 G Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Western Union Telegraph Co. 60 Hud- 
son Street, New York, N. Y. 
C. (2) Legislative proposals affecting the 
interests of the telegraph company. 
E. (7) $145.20; (9) $145.20; (10) $188.70; 
(11) $333.90. 
A. George J. Hecht, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
B. American Parents Committee, Inc., 132 
Third Street SE., Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) Support of Federal aid for school 
construction, eto. 
A. F. Cleveland Hedrick, Jr., 1001 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
C. (2) Tax legislation. 


A. F. Cleveland Hedrick, Jr., 1001 Connecti- 
cut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

B. Radio-Electronics-Television Manufac- 
turers Association, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Tax legislation. 

A. Robert B. Heiney, 1133 20th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

G. (2) Long-range plans for agriculture 
and other legislation directly affecting the 
food-canning industry, and opposition to 
Mandatory marketing orders. 

D. (6) $833.33. 

E. (7) $347.25; (9) $347.25; (10) $103.46; 
(11) $450.71. 


A. Kenneth G. Heisler, 907 Ring Building, 
18th and M Streets NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

B. National Savings and Loan League, 907 
Ring Building, 18th and M Streets NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Support of bills to improve facil- 
ities of savings and loan associations for 
encouragement of thrift and home financing. 
Oppose legislation adverse to savings and 
loan associations. 

D. (6) $375. 


A. Maurice G. Herndon, 1002 Washington 
Loan & Trust Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

B. National Association of Insurance 
Agents, 96 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 
002 Washington Loan & Trust Bullding, 

ashington, D. C. 


Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Secre- 


tary. 
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C. (2) Any legislation which affects, di- 
rectly or indirectly, local property insurance 
agents. (3) The American Agency Bulletin. 

D. (6) $104. 

E. (7) $104; (9) $104; (10) $142.90; (11) 
$246.90. 


A, Clinton M. Hester, 426 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Boston Wool Trade Association, 263 
Summer Street, Boston, Mass.; Philadelphia 
Wool and Textile Association; National Wool 
Trade Association. 

©. (2) Any and all proposed legislation 
affecting the wool-trade industry. 

D. (6) $400. 

E. (6) $11.49; (9) $11.49. 


A. Clinton M. Hester, 426 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Hot House Vege- 
table Growers, Post Office Box 659, Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

C. (2) Any and all proposed legislation 
affecting the hothouse vegetable industry. 


A. Clinton M. Hester, 426 Shoreham Bulld- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. United States Brewers Foundation, 535 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Any and all proposed legislation 
affecting the brewing industry. 

D. (6) $5,000. 

E. $91.42; (9) 891.42. 


A. Hobert C. Hibben, 1105 Barr Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers, 1105 Barr Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation which may affect the 
ice-cream industry. 


A. W. J. Hickey, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

D. (6) $187.50. 

A. Ray C. Hinman, 26 Broadway, New York, 
N. V. 

B. Socony- Vacuum ou Co., Inc., 26 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislation of interest to the pe- 
troleum industry. 

D. (6) $1,596.90. 

E. (6) $20.12; (7) $326.78; 
(11) $346.90. 


(9) $346.90; 


A. Charles M. Holloway, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


B. Division of Legislation and Federal Re- 


lations of the National Education Associa- 
tion of the United States, 1201 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Bills pending before the 83d Con- 
gress relating to public education. 

D. (6) 8352.50. 

E. (7) $13.50; (9) $13.50; (11) $13.50. 


A. Fuller Holloway, 1000 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
B. The Tollet Goods Association, Inc., 9 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
D. (6) 83.450. 
E. (6) $23.35; (7) $39.50; (8) $15.66; (9) 
$78.51; (11) $78.51. 


A. Oscar W. Holste, Room 407, 10 Independ- 
ence Avenue SW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Sta- 
tion Employees, 1015 Vine Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

C. (2) Interested in all legislation affect- 
ing labor and especially railroad labor. 

D. (6) $1,640. 
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A. J. M. Hood, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington. D. C. 

B. American Short Line Railroad Assocla- 

tion, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 


ington, D. C. 
D. (6) 6300. 
A. Victor Hood, 4310 Queensbury Road, Riv- 
erdale, Md. 


B. Journeymen Barbers, Hairdressers, Cos- 
metologists, and Proprietors International 
Union, 1141 North Delaware, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting labor, district 
barber laws, veterans’ education laws, social- 
security laws, workmen's compensation laws, 
eto. 

D. (6) $2,227.58. 

E. (7) $652.58; (9) $652.58; (11) 8652.58. 


A. Samuel H. Horne, 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Underwriters Service Corp., Meridian, 
Miss. 
C. (2) Proposed Internal Revenue Code of 
1954; H. R. 8300. 


A. Jesse V. Horton, Post Office Box 2013, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Postal Super- 
visors, Post Office Box 2013, Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (2) All legislation affecting postal em- 
ployees, including supervisors, and the postal 
service. (3) Semi-monthly News Letters, and 
the Postal Supervisor. 

D. (6) $2,375. 

E. (7) $142.86; (9) $142.86; (10) $173.74; 
(11) $316.60. 


A. Mrs. Jency Price Houser, 1420 New York 
Avenue NW., No. 914, Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) Housing Act. 


Munsey Building, 


D. (6) $2,713. 
E. (1) $25.50; (2) $1,560; (3) $20; (4) 
$125.22; (5) 8150; (6) $60; (7) $50; (8) 


$726.43; (11) $2,717.15. 


A. 8. H. Howard, 1414 Evergreen Avenue, 
Millvale, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

B. Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of 
America, 503 Wellington Avenue, Chicago, 
Til, 

C. (2) Legislation of interest to railway 
employees and labor in general. 

D. (6) $600. 

A. Harold K. Howe, Suite C, 2480 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. O. 

B. American Institute of Laundering, Box 
1187, Joliet, III. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the laundry 
industry and the members thereof. 

D. (6) 2,649.99. 

E. (2) $1,154; (7) 8375.97; 
(10) $1,652.45; (11) 83,192.42. 


A. Harold K. Howe, 207 Mills Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
B. The Lawn Mower Institute, Inc., 207 
Nis Building, Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) All matters of interest to the lawn 
mower industry. 
D. (6) 81,800, 


(9) $1,529.97; 


A. Hudson, Creyke, Lipscomb & Gray, 400 
Washington Building, Washington, D. C. 


A. Wiliam T. Huff, 806 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Trans World Airlines, Inc., 10 Richards 
Road, Kansas City, Mo. 

C. (2) AU legislation of interest to air 
transport operations. 

D. (6) #2,319.84. 

E. (7) $284; (9) $284. 


A. Raymond E. Hughes, 85 John Street, New 
York, N. Y. 
B. National Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 
John Street, New York, N. ¥. 
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C. (2) Legislation affecting stock fire in- 
surance companies, 

D. (6) $450. 

E. (5) 8567; (7) $406.45; (9) $973.45; (10) 
$441.78; (11) $1,415.23. 


A. C. A. Hummel, 122 West Washington Ave- 
nue, Madison, Wis. 

B. Wisconsin Railroad Association, 122 
West Washington Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting railroads and 
transportation generally. 

D. (6) $593.30. 

E. (7) $524.64; (9) $524.64; (11) $524.64; 
(15)?. 

A. C. E. Huntley, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
on eye D. O. 

„ (6) 8250. 


A. John M. Hurley, 515 Hoge Bullding. 
Seattle, Wash. 

D. (6) $349.95. 

E. (7) $467.91; (9) $467.91; (10) $529.27; 


(11) $997.18; (15)* 


A. Kenneth N. Hurley, 
Street, Arlington, Va. 
O. (2) Tax and finance. 


2700 South 16th 


A. W. C. Hushing, 901 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Federation of Labor, 901 
Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. O. 

C. (2) All bills affecting the welfare of the 
country generally, and specifically bills af- 
fecting workers. 

D. (6) $3,110. 

E. (6) $24.50; (7) $273; (8) $86; (9) $384; 
(10) $378; (11) 6762. 


A. Tilinols Railroad Association, room 1526, 
33 South Clark Street, Chicago, III. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting railroads. 
E. (2) $825; (9) $825; (10) $825; (11) 

81.650. 

A. Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, 918 16th Street NW., Suite 501, 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation pertaining to nat- 
ural gas. 

D. (6) $26,930. 

E. (2) $7,200; (5) $375; (9) $7,575; (10) 

$7,575; (11) $15,150; (15)*. 


A. Indiana Tax Equality Committee, Inc., 
2d Floor, Board of Trade Building, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

E. (10) $1; (11) $1. 


A. Ingoldsby & Coles, 813 Washington Bulld- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. The American Tramp Shipowners Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 80 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) The association is interested in 
amending existing shipping legislation in 
order to extend operating and construction 
differential subsidies to American-flag ves- 
sels engaged in so-called tramp trades, and 
in other legislative matters affecting Ameri- 
can-flag shipping. 

E. (6) $14.25; (7) $115.43; (9) $129.68; 
(10) $88.47; (11) $218.15; (15) 4 


A. Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel, Inc., 1729 
H Street NW., Washington, D. O. 

C. (2) Activity consisted of furnishing in- 
formation to the House Subcommittee on 
Intergovernmental Relations and written and 
oral presentations to the House and Senate 


Armed Services subcommittees of the Appro- 


priations Committees on H. R. 8873, Defense 


Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
retary. 
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Department appropriation bill for fiscal year 
1955, with reference to section 715. 
D. (6) $350. 


A. International Association of Machinists, 
Machinists Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) All legislation affecting the socio- 
economic and political interests of the Amer- 
ican workingman, 

D. (6) $2,150. 

E. (1) $1,250; (4) $250; (5) $150; (6) $200; 
(7) $300; (9) $2,150; (10) $2,150; (11) $4,300. 
A. International Union of Electrical, Radio 

and Machine Workers, 734 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the welfare and 
security ot working men and women and 
their families. 

E. (2) $1,425; (7) $130; (9) $1,555; (10) 
$1,525; (11) $3,080. 


A. The Inter-State Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 163-165 Center Street, Winona, 
Minn. 

C. (2) S. R. 49; H. R. 2685; H. R. 8353; 
H. R. 6052; S. 580; S. 3263; S. 2836; H. R. 
8654; H. R. 8300; H. R. 3599; H. R. 7125; 
H. R. 5860. 

D. (6) $3,000. 

PP (4) $41.55; (9) $41.55; (10) $20.70; (11) 


A. Investment Trust Lecture Bureau, 1316 
New Hampshire Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. Robert Bruce Edwards, 1316 New Hamp- 
shire Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

O. (2) Seeking hearings by joint Senate 
and House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tees to remove the opposition to mutual 
funds by stock dealers, bankers, and papers, 
ete. 


D. (6) $200. 
E. (1) 8500; (2) $600; (3) $50; (4) $200; 
(6) $2-300; (7) $2,000; (9) $3,650; (10) 


$5,000; (11) $8,650. 


A. Iron Ore Lessors Association; Inc., W-1481 
First National Bank Bullding. St. Paul, 
Minn. 

C. (2) Amendments of Internal Revenue 


Code. 

D. (6) $5,030. 

E. (2) $1,500; (6) $128.81; (7) $3,452.07; 
(9) $5,080.88; (10) $11,401.90; (11) $16,482.78; 
(15) 4 
A. Boyd J. Jackson, Klamath Indian Tribe, 

Kiamath Agency, Oreg. 

B. Klamath Indian Tribe, Klamath Agency, 
Oreg. 

©. (2) Supporting H. R. 9188; seeking 
amendments to S. 2745. 

A. Robert C. Jackson, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Cotton Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, Inc., 203-A Liberty Life Building, Char 
lotte, N. C. 

C. (2) 

D. (6) $737.50. 

E. (7) $83; (9) $88; 
$185.24. 


(10) $97.24; (11) 


A. Seward H. Jacobi, 119 Monona Avenue, 
Madison, Wis. 
B. Wisconsin State Chamber of Commerce, 
119 Monona Avenue, Madison, Wis. 
C. (2) Legislation affecting business and 
Industry.“ 
D. (6) 62.750. 
A. C. Clinton James, 900 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
B. District of Columbia Building and Loan 
League, 1 Thomas Circle, Washington, D. G. 
O. (2) Federal legislation affecting savings 
and loan business. 


Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Secre- 
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D. (6) $349.98. 
E. (5) $125; (8) $125; (9) $125; (10) $125; 
(11) $250. 


A. Japanese American Citizens League, 1759 
Sutter Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

C. (2) To promote the welfare of persons 
of Japanese ancestry in the United States 
and Hawail. 

D. (6) $375. 

E. (2) $300; (11) $600; (15) 4 


A. Ray L. Jenkins, 541 Washington Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Societe Internationale, Pour Participa- 
tions Industrielles Et Commerciales, S. A., 
Peter Kerianstr, 19 Basle Str., Switzerland. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the client. 
A. Jewelry Industry Tax Committee, Inc., 

1001 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (2) The general legislative interests of 
the corporation are to obtain repeal of the 
excise tax on jewelry and jewelry store mer- 
chandise. 

D. (6) $9,641. 

E. (2) $4,518; (4) $216.32; (5) $1,524.17; 
(6) $371.48; (7) $1,980.21; (8) $1,409.09; (9) 
$10,019.27; (10) $18,719.36; (11) $28,738.63. 
A. William T. Jobe, 810 18th Street NW., 

Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Ice Industries, 
810 18th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) General interest in matters affect- 
ing Ice industry 


A. Peter Dierks Joers, Mountain Pine, Ark. 

B. Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., 1006 Grand 
Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 

C. (2) Flood Control Act of 1945, Mill- 
wood Dam, and legislation affecting lumber 
industry. 

A. Johns-Manville Corp., 22 East 40th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Revenue bill of 1954, social secu- 
rity, housing, and reciprocal trade. 

E. (2) $1,250; (8) $398.55; (9) $1,648.55; 
(10) $1,874.54; (11) $3,523.09. 


A. Gilbert R. Johnson, 1208 Terminal Tower, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

B. Lake Carriers’ Association, 305 Rocke- 
feller Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

C. (2) Legislation relating to Great Lakes 
shipping. 

D. (6) $3,750. 

E. (7) $104.39; (9) $104.39; (10) $45.17; 
(11) $149.56. 

A. Reuben L. Johnson, Jr., 1404 New York 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Farmers Educational and Cooperative 
Union of America (National Farmers Union), 
1404 New York Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (6) 81.350. 

E. (7) $59.10; (9) $69.10; (11) $69.10. 

A. W. D. Johnson, 10 Independence Avenue 
SW. Washington, D. C. 

B. Order of Railway Conductors, 
Building, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

C. (2) St. Lawrence seaway project and 
all legislation directly and indirectly affect- 
ing the Interests of labor generally and em- 
ployees of carriers under the Rallway Labor 
Act, in particular. 


ORC 


A. Bascom F. Jones, 930 Broadway, Nashville. 
Tenn. 
B. Class I railroads in Tennessee. 
C. (2). 


1 Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
retary. 
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A. Charles W. Jones, 1832 M Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 18, Memphis, Tenn. 

C. (2) The National Cotton Council of 
America favors such action on any legislation 
affecting the raw-cotton industry as will 
promote the purposes for which the council 
is organized. 

D. (6) $525. 

E. (7) $92.71; (9) $92.71; (10) $46.20; (11) 
$138.91. 

A. Jones, Day, Cockley & Reavis, 1759 Union 
Commerce Butlding, Cleveland, Ohio, 
and 1135 Tower Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

B. The M. A. Hanna Co., Leader Building, 
Cleveland. Ohio. ° 

C. (2) S. 2150 which became Public Law 
358. 83d Congress, 2d session. 

B. (6) $32.79; (7) $76.32; (9) $109.11; (10) 
$89.37; (11) $198.48. 


— 


A. J. M. Jones, 414 Pacific National Life 
Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

B. National Wool Growers Association, 414 
Pacific National Life Building, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

C. (2) S. 2911, H. R. 7775, S. 2313, S. 2548, 
H. R. 6787, and S. 2862. 

D. (6) $2,500. 

E. (6) $284.02; (7) $3,083.81; (8) $588.83; 
(9) $3,956.66; (10) $2,874.67; (11) $6,831.33. 


A. L. Dan Jones, 1110 Ring Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, 1110 Ring Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation that might affect the 
petroleum industry. 

E. (8) $24.30; (9) $24.30; (10) $19.38; (11) 
$43.68. 

A. Lyle W. Jones, 501 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The United States Potters Association, 
East Liverpool, Ohio. 

C. (2) Interested in all legislation affect- 
ing the pottery industry. 

D. (6) 62.500. 

E. (5) 8262.78: (6) $104.53; (7) $10.78; (8) 
$102.48; (9) $480.55; (10) $587.78; (11) $1,- 
068.33. 

A. Phillip E. Jones, 920 Tower Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. United States Beet Sugar Association, 
920 Tower Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Interested in any legislation af- 
fecting sugar, particularly the Sugar Act of 
1948 and related legislation, 

D. (6) $4,250. 

A. Rowland Jones, Jr., 1625 I Street NW. 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Retail Federation, 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Registrant is generally interested in 
all legisiation and legislative proposals af- 
fecting the retail industry, including the 
industry's relations with the Federal Gov- 
ernment, with its suppliers, with its em- 
ployees and with its customers, 

D. (6) $3,000. 

E. (7) $150.98; (9) $150.98; (10) $209.89; 
(11) $360.87. 


1625 I 


A. Journeymen—Barbers, Hairdressers, Cos- 
metologists, and Proprietors Interna- 
tional Union of America, 1141 North 
Delaware, Indianapolis, Ind. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting labor. 
E. (2) $2,227.58; (9) $2,227.58; (11) $2,- 

227.58. 
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A. Jerome J. Keating, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW., Washington D. O. 

B. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) All legislation pertaining to Postal 
and Federal employees. 

D. (6) $1,374, 

A. Francis V. Keesling, Jr., 315 Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

B. City and County of San Francisco, City 
Hall, San Francisco, Calif. 

C. (2) Legislation of interest to the City 
and County of San Francisco, 

D. (6) $3,000. 

E. (5) $934; (6) $273.85; (7) $596.66; (8) 
$51.30; (9) $1,855.81; (10) $1,517.32; (11) 
$3,373.13. 

A. Nathaniel S. Keith, 3212 Macomb Street 
NW.. Washington, D. C. 

B. Redevelopment Builders of New York, 
110 East 42d Street, New York, N. v. 

C. (2) In support of the Housing Act of 
1954, H. R. 7839 and S. 2938. 

D. (6) 65.000. 

E. (6) 810: (7) $35.70; (9) $45.70; (10) 
$40.35; (11) $86.05. 


A. Miss Elizabeth A. Kendall, 23 West Irving, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 

C. (2) Any legislation related directly or 
indirectly to the development of the Antarc- 
tic Continent. 

E. (4) $5; (6) $20; (8) 85; (9) $30; (10) 
$100; (11) $130. 

A. I. L. Kenen, 1737 H Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. American Zionist Committee for Public 
Affairs, 1737 H Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) In favor of the mutual security pro- 
gram. 

D. (6) $583.33. 

E. (7) $32; (9) $32; (11) 632. 

A. Harold L. Kennedy, 203 Commonwealth 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. The Ohio Oll Co., Findlay, Ohio. 

C. (2) Generally interested in all legisla- 
tive matters that would affect the oll and gas 
industry. 

D. (6) $500. 

E. (2) $125; (5) $75; (7) $25; (9) $225; (10) 
$210; (11) $435. 

A. Miles D. Kennedy, 1608 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The American Legion, 700 North Penn- 
sylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

C. (2) (3) American Legion magazine 
and legislative bulletin. 

D. (6) 83.100. 

E. (7) $231.65; (8) $116.13; (9) $347.78; 
(10) $156.15; (11) $503.93; (15) 4 
A, Ronald M. Ketcham, 1757 K Street NW., 

Washington, D. C. 

B. Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, 
1151 South Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $2,750. 

E. (2) $2,750; (9) $2,750; (10) $2,750; (11) 
$5,500. 

A. Omar B. Ketchum, 610 Wire Building. 
1000 Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

B. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 

C. (2)2 (3) VFW magazine and VFW 
Legislative Newsletter. 

D. (6) $3,000. 

E. (7) $225; (9) $225; (10) $270; (11) $495. 


Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
retary. 
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A. Jeff Kibre, 930 F Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

B. International Longshoremen's and 
Warehousemen’s Union, 150 Golden Gate 
Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. 

C. (2) General interests in legislative mat- 
ters affecting trade unions and their mem- 
bers and the maritime industry as well. 

D. (6) $821.72. 

E. (2) $325; (5) $100.15; (6) $68.46; (8) 
$68.39; (9) $562; (10) $498.33; (11) $1,060.33. 


A. John A. Killick, 740 11th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Eastern Meat Packers Association, Hotel 
Statler, New York, N. T., and 740 11th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Matters affecting meat packers. 

D. (6) $583.34. 

E. (7) $80.87; (9) $80.87; (11) $80.87. 


A. John A. Killick, 740 lith Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The National Independent Meat Pack- 
ers Association, 740 11th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

C. (2) S. 2404, posting of bonds for live- 
stock purchasing; Taft-Hartley Act revision; 
tax law revision, H. R. 8300. 

D. (6) $109.76. 

E. (7) $42.50; (9) $42.50; (10) $30.74; (11) 
$73.24. 

A. H. Cecil Kilpatrick, 912 American Security 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Minot, DeBlois, and Maddison, 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

C. (2) H. R. 5418 and H. R. 8300, to tax 
real estate investment trusts like security 
investment trusts. 

E. (4) $185.51; (6) $12.25; (7) $63.66; (8) 
$1.25; (9) $262.67; 10) $198.48; (11) $461.15. 


A. H. Cecil Kilpatrick, 912 American Security 
Bullding, Washington, D. C. 

B. Estate of Harry C. Trexler (a charitable 
trust), 1227 Hamilton Street, Allentown, Pa. 

C. (2) Amendment of section 421 (c), In- 
ternal Revenue Code, to alleviate hardships 
of tax on income of charities; amendment to 
section 512 (b) (11) of H. R. 8300, relating 
to charitable deductions. 

E. (4) $7.94; (6) $3.44; (7) $23.63 (8) 
$1.25; (9) $36.26; (10) $17.08; (11) $53.34. 


— 


A. Joseph William Kinghorne, 1365 Iris Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Broiler Association, Inc., 
West Washington Street, Chicago, II. 

C. (2) Legislation that may tend to affect 
the production and/or marketing of com- 
mercial broilers. 

D. (6) 8300, 

E. (7) $150.59; (9) $150.59; (11) $150.59. 
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A. Vance N. Kirby, 122 South Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, III. 

B. Central Electric and Gas Co.; 144 South 
12th Street, Lincoln, Nebr. 

C. (2) Proposing an amendment to the 
Securities Act of 1933 to increase the exemp- 
tion for small issues of securities. 

D. (8) $1,550. 


A. Vance N. Kirby, 122 South Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, III. 
B. The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co., 
122 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
C. (2) Proposing an amendment to the In- 
ternal Revenue Code to provide for adjusted 
original cost depreciation for income tax 


purposes, 

D. (6) $1,540. 

E. (9) $305.67; (10) $536.27; (11) $841.94. 
A. Jesse L. Kirk, Klamath Agency, Oregon. 

B. Klamath Indian Tribe, Klamath Agency, 
Oregon. 

C. (2) Supporting H, R. 9188; seeking 
amendments to S. 2745. 
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A. Clifton Kirkpatrick, 162 Madison Avenue, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 18, Memphis, Tenn. 

O. (2) The National Cotton Council of 
America favors such action on any legisla- 
tion affecting the raw cotton industry as will 
promote the purposes for which the council 
is organized. 

D. (6) $360. 

E. (7) $28.60; (9) $28.60; (10) $34.52; (11) 
$63.12. 


A. C. W. Kitchen, 777 14th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Asso- 
ciation, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (2) Interested in any legislation affect- 
ing the marketing and distribution of fresh 
fruits and vegetables, directly or indirectly. 

E. (2) $85.70; (6) $14.53; (9) $100.23; (11) 
$100.23. 


A. Allan B. Eline, 221 North La Salle Street, 
Chicago, III. 
B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 221 
North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
O. (2) Legislation affecting American agri- 
culture. 
D. (6) $1,250. 


A, Robert E. Kline, Jr., 917 Munsey Bund- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 
B. Palmer-Bee Co., Detroit, Mich. 
C. (2) Bill for relief of Palmer-Bee Co. 
E. (6) $6.94; (7) $114.87; (8) $16.23; (9) 
$138.04; (10) $177.59; (11) $315.63. 
A. Burt L. Knowles, Munsey Building, Wash- 
ington, D. O. 
B. The Associated General Contractors of 
America, Inc., Munsey Building, Washington, 
D. O. 


A. Robert M. Koch, 619 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Agricultural Limestone Insti- 
tute, Inc., 619 F Street NW., Washington, 
D. G. 

C. (2) All legislation which directly or in- 
directly affects the interests of agricultural 
limestone producers. 

E. (7) $48.50; (9) $48.50; (10) $68.70; (11) 
$117.20. 


A. John T. Koehler, 1039 Investment Bulld- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Embassy of Denmark, 2374 Massachu- 
setts Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation authorizing final settle- 
ment of claims arising from the requisition- 
ing of 40 Danish vessels by the United States 
in 1941. 


A. John Kolanda, 10 Independence Avenue 
SW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Railway Employees“ Department, A. F. 
of L., 220 South State Street, Chicago, III. 
C. (2) All legislation of interest to rail- 
road employees and labor in general, 
D. (6) $1,999.98. 


A. Lake Carriers“ 
Ohio. 


Association, Cleveland, 


A. Horace R. Lamb, 15 Broad Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. St. Regis Paper Co., 230 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. V. 

C. (2) To provide information for the prep- 
aration of a special act to authorize the 
execution of a deed conveying certain rights 
in real property erroneously conveyed to the 
United States. 

E. (10) $10.24, 

A. A. M. Lampley, 10 Independence Avenue 
SW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, 318 Keith Building, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


September 15 


C. (2) All legislation affecting labor or- 
ganizations in general and railroad labor in 
particular, 

D. (6) $2,750. 


A. Alfons Landa, 1000 Vermont Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Independent Advisory Committee to the 
Trucking Industry, Inc. 
A. Alfons Landa, 1000 Vermont Avenue NW.. 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Salt Producers Association, 726 La Salle, 
Wacker Building, Chicago, II. 
A. Fritz G. Lanham, 2737 Devonshire Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. American Fair Trade Council, Inc., 1434 
West llth Avenue, Gary, Ind. 
D. (6) $500. 


A. Fritz G. Lanham, 2737 Devonshire Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. National Patent Council, Inc., 1434 West 
lith Avenue, Gary, Ind. 
D. (6) $2,000. 


A. Fritz G. Lanham, 2737 Devonshire Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. State Tax Association, Post Office Box 
2559, Houston, Tex. 
O. (2) 


A. Fritz G. Lanham, 2737 Devonshire Place, 
NW., Washington, D. O. 

B. Trinity Improvement Association, Inc., 
1308 Commercial Standard Building, Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

D. (6) $1,175. 

A. La Roe, Winn, and Moerman, 743 Invest- 
ment Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Eastern Meat Packers Association, Inc., 

Statler Hotel, New York, N. Y. 


E. (5) $2,018.51; (7) $117.83; (8) $13; 
(9) $2,149.34; (10) $2,280.69; (11) $4,430.03. 
A. La Roe, Winn, and Moerman, 743 Invest- 

ment Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. The National Independent Meat Pack- 

ers Association, 740 11th Street NW., Wash- 


ington, D. C. 

C. (2) 4 

D. (6) $4,500. 

E. (5) $2,018.51; (6) $33.01; (7) $444.24; 
(8) $84.26; (9) $2,580.02; (10) $2,949.28; 


(11) $5,529.30. 


A. J. Austin Latimer, 1420 New York Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Postmasters of 
the United States, 1111 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation appertaining to the 
United States Postal Service. 


A. John V. Lawrence, 1424 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $7,500. 

E. (7) $14.10; (9) $14.10; (10) $15.80; (11) 
$29.90. 

A. League of New York Theaters, 234 West 
44th Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the excise 
tax on admissions to the legitimate theater. 
A. League of Women Voters of the United 

States, 1026 17th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

©. (2). (3)2 

D. (6) $1,811.48. 

E. (2) $648.98; (4) $2,027.83; (6) $11.39; 
(9) $2,689.20; (10) $3,547.29; (11) $6,236.49, 


Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
retary. 
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A. James R. Lee, 1426 G Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Water Heater Division, Gas Appliance 
Manufacturers Association, 60 East 42d 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) In general. legislation which con- 
cerns water heater manufacturers, particu- 
larly the excise tax. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

E. (5) $585; (6) $54.12; (7) $186.15; (9) 
$825.27; (10) $302.34; (11) $1,127.61. 

A. Ivy Lee and T. J. Ross, 405 Lexington 
Avenue. New York, N. Y. 

B. Committee of American Steamship 
Lines, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the United 
States merchant marine. (3). 

D. (6) $11,851.30. 

E. (2) $2,166.68; (4) $2,273.91; (6) $95.24; 
(7) $1,035.10; (8) 81,780.37; (9) $7,351.30; 
(10) $4,275.85; (11) $11,627.16; (15). 

A. Ivy Lee and T. J. Ross, 405 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

B. United States Cuban Sugar Council, 
910 17th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

G. (2) (34 

D. (6) $2,300.73. 

E. (4) $2.157.49; (6) $24.46; (8) $118.78; 
(9) $2,300.73; (10) $2,288.92; (11) $4,589.65; 
(15) .* 


A. Legislation-Federal Relations Division of 
the National Education Association of 
the United States, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Bills pending before the 83d Con- 
gress relating to public education. (3). 

E. (2) 62.338: (4) $2,038.79; (5) 8103.19; 
(6) $161.12; (7) $1,959.19; (9) $6,677.29; (10) 
$9,650.38; (11) $16,327.67; (15).* 

A. Legislative Committee of the Committee 
for a National Trade Policy, 1025 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation relating to foreign eco- 
nomic policy. 

D. (7) $4,065.18. 

E. (2) $2,700; (4) $545.17; (7) $38.08; (8) 
8117: (9) $3,400.25; (10) $2,405; (11) 
$5,805.25. 

A. Legislative Committee of Office Equip- 
ment Manufacturers Institute, 777 14th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. G. E. Leighty, 10 Independence Avenue 
SW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) All legislation of interest to railway 
employees, 

A. Mrs. Newton P. Leonard, 341 Sharon 
Street, Providence, R. I. 

C. (2) The general legislative interests of 
the National Congress are concerned with 
Measures which affect the welfare of chil- 
dren and youth in the field of education; 
social and economic well-being; child labor 
and environmental situations; Federal re- 
Search agencies in education, health, juve- 
nile protection, and homemaking; world un- 
derstanding and peace among nations. 

A. Dr. William M. Leonard, Railway Progress 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Federation for Railway Progress, Rail- 
Way Progress Building, Washington, D. O. 


C. (2) Transportation legislation. 
D. (6) $500. 

A. The Liaison Committee of the Mechanical 
Specialty Contracting Industries, 610 
Ring Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Ali legislation affecting the 


mechanical specialty contracting industries. 
D. (6) $8,213.02. 
E. (2) $6,000; (8) $2,213.02; (9) $2,213.02; 
(10) $8,410.02; (11) $16,623.04; (15). 


* Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Secre- 
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A. Frederick J. Libby, 1013 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. National Council for Prevention of War, 
1013 18th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) Bills affecting world peace. 
D. (6) $1,224.99. 
E. (10) $173.42; (11) $173.42. 
A. Walter Lichtenstein, 105 West Madison 
Street, Chicago, II. 
B. Gardner & Jones, 105 Madison Street, 
Chicago, III. 


A. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y., 
and 1701 K Street NW, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation which might affect the 
welfare of policyholders and annuitants. 

D. (6) $8,391.48. 

E. (2) $5,934.37; (5) $2.084.03; (6) $249.49; 
(7) $122.49; (9) $8,391.48; (10) 65,494.45; 
(11) $13,885.93. 

A. Life Insurance Policyholders Protective 
Association, 116 Nassau Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

C. (2) General education concerning the 
effect of inflation on the purchasing power 
and value of life insurance, as affected by 
Federal policies or measures which are 
deemed to be inflationary, or inflationary- 
retarding, in character. (3).* 

D. (6) $5,522.65. 

E. (2) $1,369.13; (4) 41,044.01; (5) $773.14; 
(6) $210.71; (7) $413.33; (9) $3,810.32; (10) 
$6,388.02; (11) $10,198.34; (15). 

A. Leo F. Lightner, 717 National Press Bulld- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Engineers and Scientists of America, 711 
West Lake Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 

O. (2) Any legislation affecting the inter- 
ests of professional engineers and other 
members of affiliated units. 


A. L. Blaine Liljenquist, 917 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Western States Meat Packers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 604 Mission Street, San Francisco, 
Calif, 

C. (2) I support or oppose legislation af- 
fecting the livestock and meat industry, 

D. (6) $3,016.64. 

E. (7) $10.17; (9) $10.17; (10) $57.90; (11) 
$68.07. 

A. John W. Lindsey, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Securities 
Dealers, Inc. 
nese (2) S. 2846, H. R. 7550, and H. R. 8300. 

1 

D. (6) $375. 

A. Esther Lipsen, Railway Progress Bullding, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Federation for Railway Progress, Rail- 
way Progress Building, Washington, D. C. 

©. (2) Transportation legislation. 

D. (6) $25.03. 

E. (6) $50; (7) $400; (9) $450; (10) $181.59; 
(11) $631.59. 


A. Robert G. Litschert, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Suite 510, Ring Building, Washington, 
D. C. 
B. National Association of Electric Compa- 
nies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
C. (2)4 
D. (6) $495. 
E. (6) $4.42; (7) $124.30; (8) $22.40; (9) 
$151.12; (10) $132.76; (11) $283.88. 


A. Walter J. Little, 510 West Sixth Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
B. Major Steam Railroads of California. 
C. (2) In opposition to St. Lawrence sea- 
way and repeal of dual benefits under Rall- 


Not printed. Filed with Clerk and See- 
retary. 
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road Retirement Act; in support of repeal of 
excise transportation taxes and time lag bill. 
D. $2,451.12. 
E. (6) $33.94; (7) $1,046.85; (8) $205.65; 
. (10) $1,042.42; (11) $2,388.86 


A. John M. Littlepage, 840 Investment Bulid- 
ing, 15th and K Streets NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. The American Tobacco Co., Inc., 111 

Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. s 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting a company 
engaged in the manufacture and sale of to- 
bacco products. 


A. Cordon C. Locke, 643 Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Committee for Pipe Line Companies, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
C. (2) Legislation favorable to the pipe- 
line industry. 
D. (6) $5,000. 
A. Benjamin H. Long, 2746 Penobscot Build- 
ing, Detroit, Mich. 
B. Biue Cross Commission, 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
C. (2) Legisiation for payroll deductions, 
war damage, economic controls, taxation of 
fringe benefits, and hospital and health 
matters. 
D. (6) $3,150. 
E. (6) $100.93; (7) $1,068.24; (8) $74.78; 
(9) $1,243.95; (10) $619.95; (11) $1,863.90; 
(15) + 


A. Leonard Lopez, room 303, Medical Science 
Building, 1029 Vermont Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. District No, 44, I. A. of M., Room 303, 
Medical Science Building, 1029 Vermont 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting working condi- 
tions of Government employees and mei- 
dentally organized labor in general. 

D. (6) $1,166.66. 

E. (7) $10; (9) $10; (11) $10. 


425 North 


— 


A. Lord, Day & Lord, 25 Broadway, New York, 
N. V., and 500 Wyatt Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Agency of Canadian Car & Foundry Co, 

Ltd., 30 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislation having relation to World 

War I claims. 


A. Lord, Day & Lord, 25 Broadway, New 
York, N. ¥., and 500 Wyatt building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. S. A. Healy Co., 61 Westchester Avenue, 

White Plains, N. . 

C. (2) S. 1762. 

A. Otto Lowe, 820 Woodward Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 

Street, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting canning of 
food products. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

E. (7) $500; 
$1,000. 


(9) $500; (10) $500; (11) 


A. James C. Lucas, 1625 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
B. American Retail Federation, 1625 I 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
O. (2). 
D. (6) $750. 
A. Lucas & Thomas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Co, 
Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) Interested in Federal tax matters 
affecting life-insurance companies. 
D. (6) $750. 


Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
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A. Lucas & Thomas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. American Finance Conference, 176 West 
Adams Street, Chicago, III. 
C. (2) General legislation. 
D. (6) $1,250. 


A. Lucas & Thomas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Mobile Homes Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 
©. (2) General legislation affecting mobile 
homes. 
D. (6) $1,000. 


A. Lucas & Thomas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Revere Copper and Brass, Inc., 230 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. T. 
C, (2) Legislation providing for continu- 
ation of the suspension of certain import 
taxes on copper. 


A. Lucas & Thomas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 
B, Adolph von Zedlitz, care of 100 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. T. 
C. (2) S. 155 and H. R. 3594, to amend 
section 32 of the Trading With the Enemy 
Act. 


A. John C. Lynn, 261 Constitution Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 221 
North LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 

C. (2)4 

D. (6) $2,343.75. 

E. (7) $94.10; (9) $94.10; (10) $103.90; 
(11) $198. 


A. A. E. Lyon, 10 Independence Avenue SW., 
Washington, D. C. 
O. (2) Any legislation affecting labor— 
especially railroad labor. 
D. (6) $750. 


A. Avery McBee, 610 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Hill & Knowlton, Inc. 
O. (2) Legislation affecting aviation, the 
steel industry, and other industries which 
may be clients of Hill & Knowlton, (3) “ 


‘A. Robert J. McBride, 1424 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Regular Common Carrier Conference of 
American Trucking Associations, Inc., 1424 
16th Street, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) The general legislative interest. is 
protection and fostering of the interest of 
federally regulated motor common carriers 
of general commodities. 

D. (6) $975. 


A. John A. McCart, room 716, 900 F Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Federation of Government 
Employees, room 716, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) All bills of interest to Federal Gov- 
ernment employees and District of Colum- 
bia employees. 

D. (6) $1,507.69. 

E. (7) $27.75; (9) $27.75; (10) $16.90; (11) 
$44.65, 


A. Frank J. McCarthy, 211 Southern Bulld- 
ing, 15th and H Streets NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 1740 

— ‘Station Building, Philadelphia, 


A. J. L. McCaskill, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Division of Legislation and Federal Re- 
lations, National Education Association of 
the United States, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


—ͤ — 


Not printed. 
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C. (2) Bills pending before the 83d Con- 
gress relating to public education. (3). 

D. (6) 8550. 

E. (7) $305.27; (9) $305.27; (10) $82.03; 
(11) $387.30. 

A. McClure & Updike, 626 Washington Build- 
Ing. Washington, D. C. 

B. Iron Ore Lessors Association, Inc., 
W-1481 First National Bank Building, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

C. (2) Amendments of Internal Revenue 
Code. 

D. (6) $6,000. 

E. (4) $15.66; (6) $164.81; (7) $1,222.19; 
(8) $8.35; (9) $1,411.01; (10) $855.72; (11) 
$2,266.73; (15). 

A. Angus McDonald. 

B. Farmers Educational & Cooperative 
Union of America, 1404 New York Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

O. (2) 1. 

D. (6) $1,500. f 

E. (7) $268.75; (9) $263.75; (10) $285.07; 
(11) $501.82. 

A. Edwin McElwain, 701 Union Trust Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Machine Tool Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, 10525 Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting machine 
tool industry. 


A. Joseph A. McElwain, 500 Main Street, 
Deer Lodge, Mont. 

B. Montana Power Co., Butte, Mont. 

C. (2) All legislation affecting Montana 
Power Co. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

E. (6) 290: (7) $200; (8) $50; (9) $340;, 
(10) $230; (11) $570. 


A. Rev. A. J. McFarland, 126 North 6th, 
Sterling, Kans, 

B. Christian Amendment Movement, 804 
Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

C. (2) The Christian Amendment Reso- 
lution, (3) The Christian Patriot. 

D. (6) $810. 

E. (7) $350; (9) $350; (10) $250; 


(11) 


A. Ernest W. McFarland, LaSalle Building, 
1028 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. American Cable and Radio Corpora- 
tion; RCA Communications, Inc.; and West- 
ern Union Telegraph Co., New York City, 
N. V. 

D. (6) $7,500. 


A. Thomas Edward McGrath, 4012 14th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Taxpayers, United States of America, 
4012 14th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
A. M. O. McKercher, 3860 Lindell Boulevard, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
B. The Order of Rallroad Telegraphers, 
O. R. T. Bullding, St. Louis, Mo. 
C. (2) Legislation affecting the welfare of 
rallroad employees. 
D. (6) $1,440. 


A. Joseph V. McLaughlin, 1503 H Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Railway Express Agency, Inc., 219 East 
42d Street, New York, N. Y. 
C. (2) Legislation in connection with par- 
cel post, 
D. (6) $5,000. 
E. (7) $742.95; (9) $742.95; (10) $991.56; 
(11) $1,734.51. 
A. W. H. MeMains, 1135 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
B. Distilled Spirits Institute, 1135 National 
Press Building, Washington, D. C. 
ad Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Secre- 
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C. (2) Legislation affecting the domestic 
distilling industry. 
A. Ralph J. McNair, 1701 K Street NW., 

Washington, D. C. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislation which might affect the 
welfare of policyholders and annuitants. 

D. (6) $375. 


A. Daniel J. McNamara, 1608 West Van 
Buren Avenue, Chicago, III. 

B. Division 241, Amalgamated Association 
of Street Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America, 1608 West Van Buren 
Avenue, Chicago, III. 

C. (2) Laws, proposed laws, and proposed 
amendments to laws affecting the interests 
of its members and their families. 

A. Joseph P. McSparron, Machinists Bulld- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. International Association of Machin- 
ists, Machinists Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the socioeco- 
nomic and political interests of the Ameri- 
can workingman, including ali pending leg- 
islation dealing with railroad matters. 

D. (6) $1,037.50. 

E. (7) $960; (9) $960; 
81.200. 


(10) $240; (11) 


A. James E. Mack, 1028 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Confectioners’ Association, 221 
North La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 

C. (2) Any legislative proposals affecting 
the confectionery industry. 

D. (6) 83.000. 

E. (8) 6573.35. 


A. W. Bruce Macnamee, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C., and 11 Broadway. 
New York, N. Y. 

B. American Merchant Marine Institute, 
Inc., 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D. C., 
and 11 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislation favorable to the main- 
tenance of the American merchant marine. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

E. (7) $29.58; (9) $29.58; (10) $28.41; (11) 
$57.99. 


A. James B. Madaris, Room 412, 10 Inde- 
pendence Avenue SW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Brotherhood Railway Carmen of Amer- 
ica, 4929 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
O. (2) H. R. 356, S. 1911, H. R. 7840, S. 2930. 
D. (6) $2,424.99. 


— 


A. Carter Manasco, 4201 Chesterbrook Road, 
Falls Church, Va. 
B. National Business Publications, Inc., 
1001 15th Street NW., Washington, D, C. 
C. (2) All legislation affecting the mem- 
bers of the above-named trade association, 
D. (6) $2,400. 
E. (6) $43.10; (7) $86.90; (9) $130; (10) 
$167.52; (11) $297.52. 
A. Carter Manasco, 4201 Chesterbrook Road, 
Falls Church, Va. 
B. National Coal Association, 
Building, W. n. D. C. 
C. (2) All legislation affecting the mem- 
bers of the above-named trade association. 
D. (6) $2,600, 
E. (6) $43.10; (7) $86.90; (9) $130; (10) 
$167.52; (11) 6297.52. 


Southern 


A. Manufacturing Chemists’ Association, 
Inc., 1625 I Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 
O. (2) Legislation affecting the chemical 
industry. (3). 
D. (6) $2,375. 
E. (1) 8500; (8) $1,875; (9) 82,375; (10) 
$2,375; (11) $4,750. 


Aas Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Secre- 
y. 
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A. Olya Margolin, 1637 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Council of Jewish Women, 
1 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Not employed specifically to sup- 
port or oppose any legislation, but for the 
purpose of securing information to be trans- 
mitted to headquarters for the preparation 
of educational and other material. ‘ 

D. (6) $1,625.78. 

E. (8) $53.84; (9) $53.84; (10) $60.85; (11) 
$114.69. 

A. Winston W. Marsh, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The National Association of Independ- 
ent Tire Dealers, Inc., 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2). (3). 

D. (6) 819. 

E. (7) $2.50; (9) $2.50; (10) $2.50; (11) 
$5. 


A. Fred T. Marshall, 1112-18 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. The B. F. Goodrich Co., 500 South Main 
Street, Akron, Ohio. 
O. (2) 8 oe and of 3 
to the B. n 


A. Edwin G. Martin, | 717 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
B. Morton Co., Worcester, Mass. 
C. (2) Tariff status of silicon carbide. 
D. (6) $2,250. 
E. (6) $11.76; 
(11) 8142.47. 


(7) $130.71; (9) $142.47; 


A. Robert F. Martin, 931 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 
B. Vitrified China Association, Inc., 931 
Washington Building, Washington, D. C. 


A. Mike M. 8 a, 1737 H Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Ja American Citizens League, 
1759 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting persons of Jap- 
anese ancestry in the United States and Ha- 
wail. 

5 (6) $300. 

. (8) 825; (9) $25; (10) $15; (11) 840. 
A. Walter J. Mason, 901 Massachusetts Av- 
enue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Federation of Labor, 901 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) All bills affecting the welfare of our 
country generally, and specifically bills af- 
fecting workers. 

D. (6) $2,720. 

E. (6) $22.65; (7) $271; 
$386; (10) $370; (11) $756. 


A. P. H. Mathews, Transportation Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Generally to support legislation 
which the railroads believe to be in their 
interest and in the interest of a sound na- 
tional transportation policy, and to oppose 
legislation which they belleve to be contrary 
to such interest. 

D. (6) $4,749.97. 

E. (7) $521.66; (9) $521.66; (10) $507.30; 
(11) $1,028.96. 


(8) $92.35; (9) 


A. C. V. and R. V. Maudlin, 1111 E Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Waste Material 
Dealers, Inc., 271 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N. T. 

C. (2) All legislation pertaining to or af - 
fecting the waste materials industry. . 

D. (6) $1,800. 

E. (4) $68.30; (6) $23.40; (7) $18.20; (9) 
$109.90; (11) $109.90; (15) 2 
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A. Cyrus H. Maxwell, M. D., 1523 L Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 North 

Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 

C. (2) All bills relating to health and wel- 
fare. (3) Informational bulletins. 

D. (6) $625. 

E. (7) $46.96; (9) $46.96; (10) $59.78; (11) 
$106.7 

A. Medical Association of the State of Ala- 
bama, 537 Dexter Avenue, Montgomery, 
Ala. 

C. (2) All health matters covered by legis- 
lative action: (3) P. R. Notes. 

D. (6) 619.020. 

E. (2) $1,800; (4) $225; (9) $2,025; (10) 
$2,025; (11) $4,050, 

A. Medical Society of the District of Colum- 
bia, 1718 M Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Interested in legislation pertaining 
to the practice of medicine and all related 
services and that affecting the public health, 
including extension of social security into 

the field of the practice of medicine. (3) 

Medicals Annals of the District of Columbia. 

D. (6) $4,497.50. 

E. (8) $4,497.50; (9) $4,497.50; (10) $21,- 

650; (11) $26,147.50. 

A. Merchants National Bank and Trust Co. 
of Syracuse, 216 South Warren Street, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

C. (2) Discontinuance of the Postal Say- 
ings System by H. R. 6939. - 

E. (G) $0.88; (7) $178.94; (9) $179.82; (10) 

$154.20; (11) 2334.02. 

A. Wiliam R. Merriam, Railway Progress 

- Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Federation for Railway Progress, Rall- 

way Progress Building, Washington, D. C. 

O. (2) Transportation legislation. 

D. (6) $300. 

E. (6) $15; (7) $70; (9) $85; (10) $70; 

(11) $155. 

A. James Messer, Jr., 404 Midyette-Moor 
Building, Tallahassee, Fla. 

B. Florida Railroad Association, 404 Mid- 
yette-Moor Building, Tallahassee, Fla. 

C. (2) Proposed legislation of interest to 
members of Florida Railroad Association. 

D. (6) $1,875. 


A. Ross A. Messer, 724 Ninth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Post Office and 
General Services Maintenance Employees, 724 
Ninth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) All beneficial legislation affecting 
custodial employees of the Post Office and 
General Services Administration. (3) The 
Post Office and General Services ee 
News. 

D. (6) 6500. 

E. (7) $258.60; (8) $302.04; (9) $560.64; 
(10) $114.86; (11) $675.50, 


A. J. T. Metcalf, 1002 L. & N. Building, Louis- 


ville, Ky. 
E. (7) $322.90; (9) $322.90; (10) $352.57; 
(11) 8675.47. 


A. Clarence R. Miles, 1 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. A. 
A. Harold M. Miles, 65 Market Street, San 
Franciso, Calif, 
B. Southern Pacific Co., 65 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
C. (2) All legislation affecting the inter- 
ests of the major steam rallroads. 


A. Milk Industry Foundation, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Benjamin R. Miller, 1424 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
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A. Dale Miller, Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. Dallas (Tex.) Chamber of Commerce. 

C. (2) General legislation affecting Dal- 
las and Texas, such as appropriations and 
revenue bills. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

E. (5) $76.07; (6) $26.17; (7) $728.50; (8) 
$97.36; (9) $928.10; (10) $900; (11) $1,828.10, 


A. Dale Miller, Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. Intracoastal Canal Association of Loul- 
siana and Texas, Second National Bank 
Building, Houston, Tex. 

C. (2) For adequate river and harbor au- 
thorizations and appropriations; H. R. 8367. 

D. (6) $2,250, 

E. (6) $28.63; (7) 8174.34; (9) 6202.97; 
(10) $47.66; (11) $250.63. 


A. Dale Miller, Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., Newgulf, Tex., 
and New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) General legislation affecting sul- 
phur industry. 

D. (6) $2,250. 

E. (5) $920.05; (6) $172.26; (7) $273.96; 
(8) $23; (9) $1,389.27; (10) $1,503.85; (11) 
$2,893.12. 

A. Paul I. Miller, 104 C Street NE., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 104 C Street NE., Washington, D. C. 
(3) Washington Newsletter. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

E. (7) $164.90; (9) $164.90; (10) $25.70; 
(11) $190.60. 

A. John Minadeo, 10 Independence Avenue 
SW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Brotherhood Railway Carmen of Amer- 
ica, 4929 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. 

C. (2) H. R. 356, H. R. 7840, S. 1911, S. 
2930. 

D. (6) $2,424.99. 

A. Douglas. G. Mode, 705 Ring Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

C. (2) Legislation providing for continua- 
tion of the suspension of certain import 
taxes on copper. 

D. (6) $600. 

E. (6) $50; (7) $100; (9) $150; (11) $150. 
A. Harry L. Moffett, 1102 Ring Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Bulld- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Measures affecting mining, such as 
income taxation, social security, public 
lands, stockpiling, monetary policy, etc. 

D. (6) $1,250. 

E. (6) $2; (7) $149.92; (9) $151.92; (10) 
$17.95; (11) $169.87. 


A. Justus R. Moll, 1001 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C 
B. O. David Zimring. 


A. F. E. Mollin, 515 Cooper Building, Denver, 
Colo, 
B. American National Cattlemen's Arso- 
ciation, 515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 
C. (2) Supported or opposed legislation 
affecting cattle industry, including recipro- 
cal trade, support prices, appropriations, etc. 
D. (6) $3,300. = 
E. (6) $46.24; (7) $546.68; (8) $16.90; (9) 
$609.82; (10) 492.29; (11) $1,102.11, 


A. Albert H. Monacelli, 161 East 42d Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
B. Stockholders of Bessemer Securities 
Corp., 465 East 57th Street, New York, N. T. 
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C. (2) H. R. 8300 (Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954). 
E. (6) $0.30; (7) $22.14; (9) $22.44. 


A. Donald Montgomery, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. American Hotel Association, 221 West 
57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
O. (2) Any and all bills and statutes of 
interest to the hotel industry. 1 
D. (6) 81.875. 
E. (7) $146.40; (9) $146.40; (10) $139.45; 
(11) 8285.85. 
A. George W. Morgan, 90 Broad Street, New 
York, N. Y. 
B. Association of American Ship Owners, 
90 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 
C. (2) Legisiation with respect to mari- 
time matters and transportation. 
A. Morris Plan Corporation of America, 103 
Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
C. (2) Bank holding company bills and 
similar legislation. 
E. (4) $10,065.67; (7) $946.39; (8) $15; (9) 
$11,027.06; (11) $11,027.06; (15). 


A. Giles Morrow, Suite 610, 1111 E Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Freight Forwarders Institute, Suite 610, 
1111 E Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2). 

D. (6) $4,374.98. 

E. (5) $37.82; (6) $5.59; (7) $40.09; (9) 
$83.50; (10) $145.04; (11) $228.54. 


A. Harold G. Mosier, 610 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Aircraft Industries Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc., 610 Shoreham Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation of interest to the 
aircraft manufacturing industry. 

D. (6) $3,750: 

E. (4) $3.12; (7) $608.85; (9) $611.97; (10) 
$880; (11) $1,491.97. 


A. William J. Mougey, 802 Cafritz Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
B. General Motors Corp., 3044 West Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


A. T. H. Mullen, 711 14th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
B. American Paper & Pulp Association, 
122 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 
D. (6) $250. 
E. (6) $35; (7) $30; (9) 865; (10) $45; (11) 
$110. 
A. Allen P. Mullinnix, 1616 I Strect NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Retired Officers Association, 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
C. (2)! (3) The Retired Officer. 
D. (6) $1,200. 


1616 I 


A. Howard E. Munro, 901 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Central Labor Union and Metal Trades 
Council of the Panama Canal Zone, Post 
Office Box 471, Balboa Heights, C. Z. 

C, (2) All legislation affecting A. F. of L. 
union members employed on the Canal Zone. 

D. (6) $1,800. 

E. (3) $196.72; (5) $73.44; (6) $104.39; (7) 


$768.63; (9) $1,143.18; (10) $1,394.12; (11) > 


* $2,537.30. 
A. Walter J. Munro, Hotel Washington, 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 
C. (2) Advocating favorable labor legis- 


Jation and opposing unfavorable labor leg- 
islation. 
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A. Dr. Emmett J. Murphy, 5737 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Chiropractic Insurance Co., 
Webster City, Iowa. 

C. (2) Legislative interest of employer is 
to promote the welfare of its policyholders 
and prevent discrimination against the 
chiropractic profession. 

D. (6) 8300. 

E. (8) $300; (9) $300; (10) $300; (11) 
$600. 


A. Ray Murphy, 60 John Street, New York, 
N. Y. 


B. Association of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies, 60 John Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting casualty and 
surety companies. 

D. (6) $112.50. 


A. J. Walter Myers, Jr., Post Office Box 7284, 
Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 

B. Forest Farmers Association Coopera- 
tive, Post Office Box 7284, Station C, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

C. (2) 1955 Agricultural appropriations 
bill and general tax revision bill. 

E. (6) $50; (7) $333.49; (9) $383.49; (10) 
$246.35; (11) $629.84. 

A. National Agricultural Limestone Insti- 
tute, Inc., 619 F Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (2) All legislation which directly or in- 
directly affects the interests of agricultural 
limestone producers. 

D. (6) $1,951.02. 

E. (2) $1.500; (4) $197.64; (5) $128.38; (6) 
$76.50; (7) $48.50; (9) $1,951.02; (10) 
$1,180.45; (11) $3,131.47; (15) 

A. National Association and Council of Busi- 
ness Schools, 601 13th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation concerning education 
of all kinds, particularly bills relative to GI 
education for Korean Veterans (Public Law 
550). 

D. (6) $2,270.11. 

E. (2) $1,050; (4) $15; (6) $35.26; 
$87.28; (9) $1,187.54; (10) $1,178.96; 
$2,368.50. 


A. National Association of Direct Selling 
Companies, 163-165 Center Street, Win- 
ona, Minn. 

C. (2). 

D. (6) $14,175. 

E. (4) $141.67; (8) $5.13 (9) $146.80; (10) 
$79.50; (11) $226.30 


(8) 
a1) 


A. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

O. (2) Legislation that might affect mem- 
bers as going electric utilities.* 

D. (6) $5,671.33. 

E. (1) $5,479.80; (2) $16,237.51; (4) $720.22; 
(5) $1,527.12; (6) $517.24; (7) $1,360.18; (8) 
$279.27; (9) $26,121.34; (10) $21,528.25; (11) 
$47,649.59; (15) .* 


A. National Association of Independent Tire 
Dealers, Inc., 777 14th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

C. (2) Statutes or bills which will affect 
the interests of independent tire dealers.“ 
(3) Dealer News. 

D. (6) $53.40. 

E. (2) $19; (4) $31.90; (7) $2.50; (9) $53.40; 
(10) $74.78; (11) $128.18. 

A. National Association of Insurance Agents, 
96 Fulton Street, New York, N. v. 

C. (2) Any legislation which affects, direct- 
ly or indirectly, local property insurance 
agents. 

D. (6) $3,079. 
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E. (2) $3,378.48: (5) $495.45; (6) $182.23; 
(7) 104: (9) $4,160.16; (10) $4,666.17; (11) 
$8,826.33; (18) 


A. National Association of the Legitimate 
Theatre, Inc., 234 West 44th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the ex- 
cise tax on admission to the legitimate 
theater. 

E. (2) $1,250; (9) $1,250; (10) $1,350; (11) 


A. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue, NW., Washington, 
D. C. 
C. (2) All legislation pertaining to postal 
and Federal employees. 
D. (6) $131,232.11. 
E. (1) $7,625.05; (2) $5,000; (4) $2,219.30; 
(6) $3,113; (7) $12,256.42; (8) $6,700; (9) 
$36,913.77; (10) $13,425.32; (11) $50,339.09. 


A. National Association of Margarine Manu- 
facturers, Munsey Building, Washington, 
D. C. 


A. National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 60 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Supported S. 975, the savings and 
loan branch bill; H. R. 7839 and S. 2938, the 
Housing Act of 1954; and S. 76 and S. 118, 
the bank holding company bills. 

D. (6) $506.61. 

E. (2) $337.50; (8) $169.11; (9) $506.61; 
(10) $553.89; (11) $1,060.50; (15). 


A. National Association of Post Office and 
General Services Maintenance Employ- 
= 724 9th Street NW., Washington, 

. O. 

O. (2) Beneficial legislation affecting 
postal employees and General Services em- 
ployees, and Post Office custodial employees 
and G. S. A. in P. B. S. employees, in particu- 
lar. (3) The Post Office and General Serv- 
ices Maintenance News. 

D. (6) $10,374.22. 

E. (2) $680.16; (4) $254.78; (5) $155; (6) 
$160.55; (7) $258.60; (8) $302.04; (9) $1,- 
811.14; (10) $1,233.36; (11) $3,044.50; (15)2 
A. National Association of Postal Supervisors, 

Post Office Box 2013, Washington, D. O. 

C. (2) All legislation affecting postal em- 
ployees, including supervisors, and the postal 
service. (3) Semimonthly News Letters and 
the Postal Supervisor. 

D. (6) $7,740.69. 

E. (2) 82.375; (4) $4,121.26; (5) $300; (6) 
$22; (7) $142.86; (9) $6,961.12; (10) $5,462.96; 
(11) $12,424.08. 

A. National Association of Postmasters, 1111 
17th Street NW., Washington, D, C. 

D. (6) $20,071.99. 

E. (2) $1,500; (6) $21.32; (7) $100.46; (9) 
$1,621.78; (10) $505; (11) $2,126.78, 


A. National Association of Retired Civil 
Employees, 1625 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Retired Civil 
Employees, 1625 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting retired civil 
employees, (3) The Annuitant. 

D. (6) $275. 

E. (2) $275; (9) $275; (10) $275; (11) $550. 


A. National Association of Storekeeper- 
Gaugers, 1218 Locust Avenue, Baltimore, 
Md. 

C. (2) AN legislation affecting Federal 
Classified employees, and that in particular 
which would affect our position—United 
States storekeeper-gaugers. 

D. (6) $645.90, 
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E. (2) $500; (9) 8500; (10) $500; (11) 
21.000. 


A. National Association of Travel Organiza- 
tions, 1424 K Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 
C. (2) Legislation affecting the welfare of 
the travel industry. 
D. (6) $7,979.89. 
E. (2) $333.99; (3) $50; (5) $78; (6) $12; 
(9) $473.99; (10) $473.99; (11) $947.98. 


A. National Broiler Association, 77 West 
Washington Street, Chicago, II. 

C. (2) Legislation that may tend to affect 
the production and/or marketing of com- 
mercial broilers. 

D. (6) $300. 

E. (2) $300; (6) $12.50; (7) $218.78; (9) 
$531.28; (10) $162.82; (11) $694.10. 

A. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Long range plans for agriculture 
and other legislation directly affecting the 
food canning industry, and opposition to 
mandatory marketing orders, title IV, S. 
3052. 

D. (6) $395,716.71. 

E. (2) $3,395.49; (4) $1,044.27; (5) $258.59; 
(7) $6,710.21; (8) $202.04; (9) $11,610.60; 
(10) $4,663.44; (11) $16,274.04; (15) 


A. National Coal Association, 802 Southern 
Building. Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) All measures affecting bituminous- 
coal industry. 

A. National Committee on Parcel Post Size 
and Weight Limitations, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Public Law 199, H. R. 2685, S. 3263, 
parcel post size and weight limitations. 

D. (6) $1,186.86. 

E. (2) $1,534.58; (3) $6.72; (4) $1,141.19; 


(5) $59.82; (6) $16.85; (8) $62.44; (9) 
$2.821.60; (10) $3,929.95; (11) $6,751.55; 
(15). 


A. National Committee of Shippers and Re- 
ceivers, 100 West 31st Street, New York, 
N. T. 
O. (2) Section 402 (e) of the Interstate 
Commerce Act. 
D. (6) $2,750. 
E. (2) $1.89; (5) $2.30; (6) $56.26; (7) 
$165.49; (8) $6.21; (9) $232.15; (10) $61.85; 
(11) $294. 


A. National Conference for Repeal of Taxes 
on Transportation, care of D. G. Ward, 
Mathieson Building, Baltimore, Md. 

C. (2) Legislation which will repeal the 
existing excise taxes on the transportation of 
persons and property. 

D. (6) $2,325.80. 

E. (2) $48; (4) $1,371.27; (5) 242.64: (9) 
$1,401.91; (10) $35.49; (11) $1,497.40; (15) 
A. National Cotton Compress and Cotton 

Warehouse Association, 1085 Shrine 
Building, Memphis, Tenn. 

©. (2) All matters affecting the cotton 
compress and cotton warehouse industry. 

D. (6) $346.13, 

E. (2) $201.67; (5) $131.56; (6) $12.90; (9) 
$346.13; (10) $349.17; (11) $695.30. 

A. National Cotton Counell of America, Post 
Office Box 18, Memphis, Tenn. 

C. (2) The National Cotton Council of 
America favors such action on any legisla- 
tion affecting the raw-cotton industry as will 
promote the purposes for which the council 
is organized. 

D. (6) $4,788.38. 

E. (2) $4,044.70; (4) $24.70; (5) $199.80; 
(6) $14.80; (7) $504.38; (9) $4,788.38; (10) 
$3,227.77; (11) $8,016.15; (15) 4 
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A. National Council on Business Mail, Inc., 

105 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Il, 

C. (2) All legislation relating to the postal 
service, 

D. (6) $1,764.74, 

E. (1) $1,500; (6) $9.55; (7) $149.30; (8) 
$105.89; (9) $1,764.74; (10) $2,027.46; (11) 
$3,792.20; (15) 

A. National Council, -Junior Order United 
American Mechanics, 3027 North Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

C. (2) (3) The Junior American. 

E. (2) $183.33; (4) $58.65; (5) $10; (9) 
$251.98; (10) $322.49; (11) $574.47. 

A. National Council for Prevention of War, 
1013 18th Street NW., W m, D. C. 

C. (2) Bills affecting world peace, (3) 
Peace Action. 

D. (6) $8,457.74. 

E. (2) $4,843.06; (3) $125; (4) $721.50; (5) 
$884.85; (6) $121.48; (7) $235.49; (8) $1,- 
289.68; (9) $8,221.06; (10) $9,012.08; (11) 
$17,233.14; (15) *. 

A. National Economic Council, Inc., Empire 
State Building, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2). (3)% 

D. (6) $34.477.18. 

E. (2) $17,004.12; (4) $8,569.70; (5) 85. 
377.15; (6) $1,428.34; (7) 83,124.57: (8) 
$979.89; (9) $36,983.77; (10) $30,085.54; (11) 
$67,069.31; (15) + 
A. National Electrical Contractors Associa- 

tion, Inc., 1200 18th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

C. (2) All legislation that affects the 
building construction and efectrical indus- 
tries. (3) Qualified Contractor. 

A. National Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women's Clubs, Inc., 1790 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $7,138.52. 

E. (2) $2,716.74; (4) $753; (5) $220; (6) 
$204.15; (8) $104.87; (9) $3,998.76; (10) $5,- 
170.06; (11) $9,168.82; (15) +. 

A. National Federation of Post Office Clerks, 
Suite 502, 711 14th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

C. (2) All legislation pertaining to postal 
service and the welfare of postal and Federal 
employees. (3) The Union Postal Clerk. 

D. (6) $152,6£3.62. 

E. (2) $7,136.84; (4) $17,354.63; (5) $380; 
(6) $3,755.96; (7) $1,962.97; (8) $5,844.09; (9) 
$36,434.49; (10) $21,365.30; (11) $57,799.79; 
(15) . 

A. National Food Brokers Association, 527 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,242.43. 

E. (2) $1,000; (4) $212.43; (5) $30; (9) 
$1,242.43; (10) $3,128.77; (11) $4371.20. 

A. National Housing Conference, 1129 Ver- 
mont Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Housing legislation and appropria- 
tion measures affecting housing. (3) Build- 
ing a Citizens Housing Association and the 
Housing Yearbook—1954. 

D. (6) $23,785.20, 

E. (2) $8,372.49; (4) $2,608.47; (5) $2,- 
645.18; (6) $455.32; (7) $542.88; (8) $9,993.04; 
(9) $24,607.36; (10) $16,339.06; (11) $40,- 
946.42; (15) . 

A. National Independent Meat Packers Asso- 
ciation, 740 llth Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

C. (2) 8. 2404, posting of bonds for live- 
stock purchasing; Taft-Hartley Act revision; 
tax law revision, H. R. 8300. 

D. (6) $3,355.98. 

E. (1) $156.27; (2) $556.18; (3) $2.50; (4) 
$165.50; (5) $48.49; (6) $28.48; (7) $126.29; 
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(8) $78.79; (9) $1,162.50; (10) 8837.36; (11) 

$1,999.86; (15) +. 

A. National Institute of Diaper Services, 67 
West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislative interests to secure deduc- 
tion for income tax p for amounts 
paid for antiseptic diaper service used to 
cure or prevent skin infection, in accordance 
with H. R. 5502. Š 

D. (6) $13,314.39. 

E. (1) 8800.37; (2) $750; (6) $35.77; (8) 
$67.28; (9) $1,653.42; (10) $2,631.08; (11) 
$4,284.50. 

A. National Labor-Management Council on 
Foreign Trade Policy, 815 15th Street 
NW., Room 424, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) To amend the Tariff Act of 1930 and 
customs simplification bills. 

D. (6) 89.225. 

E. (2) 83,021.32; (4) $22.34; (5) $618.15; 
(6) $110.79; (7) $17.25; (8) $1.60; (9) $3,- 
791.45; (10) $4,472.79; (11) $8,264.24; (15)2 


A. National Live Stock Tax Committee, 515 
Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $447.50. 

— ! 
A. National Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 1319 18th Street NW., Washington, 

D. C. 

C. (2) All legislation affecting the interests 
of the lumber manufacturing industry. 

D. (6) $2,528.50. 

E. (9) $4,288.33; (10) $7,875.45; (11) $12,- 
163.78; (15).* 

A. National Milk Producers Federation, 1731 
I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation that may affect 
milk producers or the cooperatives through 
which they act together to process and 
market their milk. (3) News for Dairy Co- 
ops and the Alert. 

D. (6) $63,785.54. 

E. (2) $34,713.49; (4) @4.056.12; (5) $9,- 
574.10; (6) $1.465.33; (7) $4.715.27; (8) $2,- 
584.69; (9) $57,099; (10) 883,802.30; (11) 
$140,901.30; (15)+ 
A. National Multiple Sclerosis Society, 270 

Park Avenue, New York, N. T. 

C. (2) Appropriations for public health. 

E. (1) $600; (7) $156.50; (9) $756.50; (10) 
$775.50; (11) $1,532. 


A. National Reclamation Association, 897 Na- 
tional Press Building, Washington, D. C. 

O. (2) All statutes relating to water and 
land conservation measures. 

D. (6) $14,907. 

E. (2) $5,614.79; (4) 22,493.98; (5) $1,- 
330.72; (6) $284.75; (7) $1,015.00; (8) 
$825.98; (9) $11,565.29; (10) $10,464.09; (11) 
$22,029.38; (15). 

A. National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
100 West Zist Street, New York, N. Y. 

O. (2) (3) 

D. (6) $4,125. 

E. (2) $3,375; (4) $2,576.48; (5) $517.60; 
(6) $59.73; (7) $104.02; (8) $2.50; (9) $6,- 
635.33; (10) $5,895.07; (11) $12,530.40; (15) .* 


A. National Retail Furniture Association, 
666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, III. 

C. (2) Legislation that affects retall trades. 

E. (4) $75; (9) $76; (11) $75. 

A. National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
1720 M Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) All matters pertaining to river and 
harbor improvement, flood control, naviga- 
tion, irrigation, reclamation, soll and water 
conservation, and related subjects. 

D. (6) $7,405. 
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E. (1) $450; (2) $2,040.99; (4) $652.04; (5) 
$228.45; (6) $83.85; (7) $525.52; (8) $2,966.57; 
(9) $6,947.42; (10) $6,716.98; (11) $13,664.40; 
(15) 4 
A. National St. Lawrence Project Conference, 
814 Transportation Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation with reference to 
the St. Lawrence Waterway and power proj- 
ect. 

D. (6) 825.910. 

' E. (1) $8,208.10; (2) $10,125.50; (4) 
$3,423.68; (5) $1,722.29; (6) $485.86; (7) 
$1,502.72; (8) $362.81; (9) $25,830.96; (10) 
$23,291.31; (11) $49,122.27; (15).* 


A. National Savings and Loan League, 907 
Ring Building, 18th and M Streets NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Support of bills to improve facilities 
of savings and loan associations for encour- 
agement of thrift and home financing. Op- 
pose legislation adverse to savings and loan 
associations. 

D. (6) $6,571.69. 

E. (2) $1,375; (4) $412.31; (6) $100; (9) 
$1,887.31; (10) $1,792.37; (11) $3,679.68; 
(15) + 


A. National Small Business Men's Associa- 
tion, 2834 Central Street, Evanston, III. 

D. (6) 85.000. 

E. (2) $4,597.92; (5) 61.524.268: (6) $228.96; 
(9) $6,351.14; (10) $6,273.80; (11) $2,624.94; 
(15) .* 

A. National Society of Professional Engineers, 
1121 15th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) All legislation affecting the interests 
of professional engineers. 

D. (6) $102,410.25. 

E. (2) $1,183; (4) $473.57: (9) $1,658.57; 
(10 $1,744.45; (11) $3,403.02; (15) 4 


A. National Tax Equality Association, 231 
South La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 

C. (2) General legislative interests relate 
to corporate income-tax legislation. (3) 4 

D. (6) $13.103. 

E. (1) $1,895.42; (2) $3,189.97; (4) 82.178. 
83; (5) $497.63; (6) $1,872.31; (7) $3,015.16; 
(9) $12,649.32; (10) $7,190.73; (11) 819. 
840.05; (15). 


A. The National Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union, 1730 Chicago Avenue, Evans- 
ton, III. 

D. (6) $4,471.54. 
E. (2) $1,100; (5) $406.58; (6) $45.48: (7) 
$62.79; (8) $14; (9) $1,628.85; (10) $1,428.10; 

(11) $8,056.95; (15) .* 


A. National Wool Growers Association, 414 
Pacific National Life Building, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, 

O. (2) S. 2911, H. R. 7775, S. 2313, S. 2548, 

H. R. 6787 and S. 2862. 


D. (6) $942. 
E. (1) 82,000; (2) $2,500; (6) $284.02; (7) 
#3.083.81; (8) $588.83; (9) $8,456.66; (10) 


$15,434.81; (11) $23,891.47; (15) $, 


A. Nation-Wide Committee of Industry, Ag- 
riculture and Labor on Import-Export 
Policy, 815 15th Street NW., Room 424, 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) To amend the Tariff Act of 1930 and 
customs simplification bills. (3) . 

D. (6) 87.945.798. 

E. (1) $27,579.38; (2) $9,538.27; (4) 81. 
871.66; (5) $444.94; (6) $443.88; (7) 8613.59: 
(8) 812.14: (9) $40,503.86; (10) $18,905.35; 
(11) $59,409.21; (15) 

A. William S. Neal, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers. 
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A. Alan M. Nedry, 1001 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Otis H. Ellis, General Counsel, National 
Oil Jobbers Council, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) General legislative matters which 
might affect business interests of inde- 
pendent oil jobbers. 

D. (6) 6225. 

E. (7) $75; (9) $75; (10) $15; (11) $90. 
A. Samuel E. Neel, 1001 15th Street NW., 

Washington, D. C. 

B. Mortgage Bankers Assoclation of Amer- 
ica, 111 West Washington Street, Chicago, 
III. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the mort- 
gage banking industry. (3) . 

D. (6) $6,747.75. 

E. (2) $240.72; (4) $185.51; (5) $1,592.97; 
(6) $383.09; (7) $595.46; (9) $2,997.75; (10) 
2,407.16; (11) $5,404.91. 


A. J. L. Nellis, General Counsel, Midwest 
Conference on Truck Reciprocity, 908 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) H. Res. 407. (3) 3%. 

E. (1) $1,500; (2) $350; (4) $334.34; (5) 
$271.12; (6) $200; (7) $125; (8) $95; (11) 
$3,225.46; (15) . 

A. G. W. Nelson, 10 Independence Avenue 
SW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

C. (2) Advocating legislation favorable to 
labor and opposing unfavorable legislation. 
A. George R. Nelson, Machinists Bullding, 

Washington, D. C. 

B. International Association of Machin- 
ists, Machinists Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) All legislation affecting the socio- 
economic and political interests of the 
American workingmen, 

D. (6) $900, 

A. Herbert U. Nelson, 22 West Monroe Street, 
Chicago, III., and 1737 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 22 West Monroe Street, Chicago, III., 
and 1737 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the real 
estate Industry. ‘ 


D. (6) $1,250. 
E. (2) $229.64; (3) $17; (6) $13.42; (7) 
$2,085.22; (8) $1,089.38; (9) $3,434.66; (10) 


$1,589.53; (11) $5,024.19; (15).* 


A. New York Stock Exchange, 11 Wall Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Proposed Federal tax legislation af- 
fecting the interests of the New York Stock 
Exchange or its members. 

E. (2) $3,350; (7) $137.99; (8) $6.75; (9) 
$3,494.74; (10) $3,396.38; (11) $6,891.12; (15). 


A. Russ Nixon, 930 F Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. United Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers of America, 11 East 5ist Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Support all legislation favorable to 
national peace, security, democracy, pros- 
perity, and the general welfare. Oppose 
legislation detrimental to these objectives. 

D. (6) $1,170. 

E. (7) $195; 
$390. 


(9) $195; (10) $195; (11) 


A. Willlam R. Noble, Suite 509, 1028 Con- 

necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Retail Farm Equipment 

Association, 1014 Locust Street, St. Louis, 

Mo., and National Retail Hardware Associa- 

tion, 964 North Pennsylvania Street, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. 
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O. (2) Inform associations as to pending 
legislation and furnish interpretations. 
D. (6) $3,375. 


A. Nordlinger, Riegelman, Benetar & Char- 
ney, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 
B. Webb & Knapp, Inc., 383 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N. X. 
C. (2). 
D. (6) 86.000. 
E. (11) $1,030.29. 


— 


A. O. L. Norman, 1200 18th Street NW., Wasn - 
ington, D. C. 
B. National Association of Electric Cos. , 
1200 18th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $582. 
E. (7) $13.32; (8) $2.16; (9) $15.48; (10) 
$5.60; (11) $21.08, 


— 


A. Harry E. Northam, 360 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, III. 

B. Association of American Physicians and 
Surgeons, Inc., 360 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, III. 

C. (2) (3)2 
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A. Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers Association, Washington Building, 
Oshkosh, Wis. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the timber 
industries of Wisconsin and Michigan, taxa- 
tion, forestry, and labor-management rela- 
tions. 

D. (6) $100. 

E. (8) $15; (9) $15; (10) $10; (11) $25. 


A. E. M. Norton, 1731 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. O. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 
1731 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation that may affect milk 
producers or the cooperatives through which 
they act together to process and market 
their milk. (3) News for Dairy Co-ops and 
the Alert. 

D. (6) $4,962.68. 

E. (7) $68.80; 
(11) $177.92, 


(9) $68.80; (10) $109.12; 


— 


A. Charies E. Noyes, 270 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. American Institute of Accountants, 
270 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y, 

C. (2) Legislation affecting certified pub- 
lle accountants. 

D. (6) $937.50. 

E. (6) $40; (7) $170.88; (9) $210.88; (10) 
$127.66; (11) $338.54. 


— 


A. Donald W. Nyrop, 710 Ring Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Conference of Local Airlines, 710 Ring 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Support legislation which is in the 
interest of a sound national air transport 
policy and oppose legislation contrary to 
such interests. 

D. (6) $449.87. 

E. (2) $360; (4) $77.87: (7) 812: (9) 
$449.87; (10) $308.41; (11) $758.28. 


— 


A. John Lord O'Brian, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Theodore Roosevelt Association, 28 East 
20th Street, New York, N. Y. 

O. (2) General interest is to protect the 
rights of the Theodore Roosevelt Associa- 
rer under the act of May 21, 1932 (47 Stat. 
163). 

E. (6) 69.41; (8) $8.46; (9) $17.87; (10) 
$92.72; (11) $110.59. 
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A. Edward H. O'Connor, 1/6 West Adams 
Street, Chicago, III. 

B. Insurance Economics Society of Amer- 
ica. 

C. (2) All bills proposing to amend the 
Social Security Act. (3) 

D. (6) $5,544. 

A. Herbert R. O'Conor, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Merchant Marine Institute, 
Inc., 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D. C., 
and 11 Broadway, New Tork, N. Y. 

C. D, and E. 

A. Herbert R. O'Conor, Mathieson Building, 
Baltimore, Md. 

B. Worthington Corp., 99 Park Avenue, 
New Tork. N. Y. 

C. (2) Tax revenue legislation. 


A. Herbert R. O'Conor, Jr., 10 Light Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 

B. National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion, 1026 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D. O. 

C. (2) S. 3596, in support thereof. 

D. (6) $1,250. 

E. (6) 810: (7) $44.40; (9) $54.40; (11) 
$54.40. 


A. Eugene O'Dunne, Jr., Southern Bullding, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislation having direct or spe- 
cific impact on the wool textile industry. 

D. (6) $2,500, 

E. (6) $44.60; (8) $13; (9) $57.60; (10) 
$130.98; (11) $188.58. 

A. Eugene O'Dunne, Jr., Southern Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Wilbur-Ellis Co., Inc., 320 California 
Street, San Francisco, Calif, 

C. (2) Legislation haying direct or spe- 
cific impact on any food products produced 
or handled by this company. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Graeme O Geran, 131 Orvilton Drive, De- 
witt, N. Y. 

B. Merchants National Bank & Trust 
Co., 314 South Warren Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 

C. (2) Discontinuance of the postal sav- 
ings system and refund of earnings to mem- 
ber banks of the Federal Reserve System 
based on the maintenance of reserves re- 
quirement of the Federal Reserve System. 

E. (6) $0.88; (7) $178.94; (9) $199.82; (10) 
¢154.20; (11) $334.02; (15)3 


A. W. Raymond Ogg, 261 Constitution Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 221 
North La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 

C. (2) Government credit policies; immi- 
gration legislation; increased lending au- 
thority for Export-Import Bank; foreign 
aid; Customs Simplification Act; St. Lawrence 
seaway; sales of United States surplus farm 
products for foreign currencies; United 
States relationships to North Atlantic Treaty 
nations; extension of Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act; repeal or modification of 
buy-American legislation. 

D. (6) $1,225. 

E. (7) $22.93; (9) $22.93; (10) $29.17; (11) 
$52.10. 

A. The Ohio Rallroad Association, 16 East 
Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting railroad inter- 
ests, 

; 3 (7) $422.48; (9) $422.48; (11) $422.48; 

15)2 


Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
retary. 
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A. Fred N. Oliver, 110 East 42d Street, New 
York, N. T., and Investment Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 60 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 

O. (2) Legislation which the mutual say- 
ings banks have an interest in opposing or 
supporting. 

A. Robert Olver, 718 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
718 Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Support all legislation favorable to 
the national peace, security, democracy, 
prosperity, and general welfare; oppose leg- 
islation detrimental to these objectives. 

D. (6) $1,624.98. 

E. (7) $1,230.66; (9) $1,230.66; (11) $1,- 
230.66. 


A. Clarence H. Olson, 1608 K Street NW., 
Washington, D, C. 
B. The American Legion, 700 North Penn- 
sylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 
O. (2)* (8). 
D. (6) $2,250. 
E. (7) $317.80; (9) 6317.80; (10) $12.45; 
(11) $330.25; (15). 
A. Joseph C. O'Mahoney, 236 Southern 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
5 B. Upper Missouri Development Associa- 
on. 
C. (2) Legislation affecting construction 
of dams and reservoirs on interstate streams 
pageran 3 bills, and in support 


A. Order of Railway Conductors of America, 
O. R. C. Building, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

E. (2) $2,125; (5) $1,220.74; (6) $65.55; 
(9) $3,411.29; (10) $3,275.01; (11) $6,686.30. 


—— 


A. Morris E. Osburn, Central Trust Building, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 

B. Missouri Railroad Committee. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting Missouri rail- 
roads. 

E. (7) $1,029; (9) $1,029; (10) $690; (11) 
$1,719; (15)+ 
A. Pacific American Tankship Association, 

25 California Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the merchant 
marine, particularly the tanker division 
thereof. 

D. (6) $200. 

E. (2) $1,625; (6) $20.65; (9) $20.65; (10) 
$1,625; (11) $1,645.65. 


A. Robert S. Palmer, 204 State Office Buld- 
ing, Denver, Colo. 

B. Colorado Plateau Uranium Committee, 

C. (2) Legislation affecting mining in gen- 


eral and uranium in icular. 
E. (7) $2,524.01; (9) $2,524.01; (11) 
$2,524.01. 


A. Lovell H. Parker, 611 Colorado Building, 
Washington, D. O. 

B. National Coal Association and National 
Council of Coal Lessors, Washington, D. C.; 
Tron Ore Lessors Association, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Maryland Electronic Manufacturing Corp., 
College Park, Md.; Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; W. A. Shaeffer Pen Co., Fort 
Madison, Iowa. 

C. (2) Tax legislation affecting the 
bituminous coal industry; the iron ore in- 
dustry; the pen and pencil industry, the 
plate glass industry, and legislation dealing 
with excess profits tax relief in hardship 
cases. 


D. (6) $5,250. 


Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Secre- 
tary. 
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A. Parker, Milliken & Kohlmeier, 620 South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. The Farmers and Merchants National 
Bank of Los Angeles, as trustee of the Mary 
Paula Ball Trust, Fourth and Main Streets, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

C. (2) To establish the value at the date 
of death of Mary Paula Ball, deceased, as the 
income tax basis for certain property in- 
cluded in the estate of said decedent for 
Federal estate tax. 

D. (6) $10,000. 

E. (6844.64; 
(11) $968.51. 


(7) $923.87; (9) $968.51; 


A. James G. Patton. 

B. Farmers Educational and Cooperative 
Union of America, 1417 California Street, 
Denver, Colo., and 1404 New York Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

O. (24 

D. (6) 81.250. 

E. (7) $509.96; (9) $509.96; (11) $509.96. 


A. Paul, Weiss, Rifkind, Wharton & Gar- 
rison, 1614 I Street NW., Washington, 
D. O. 
B. Allstate Insurance Co., 
Boulevard, Skokie, III. 
C. (2) Elimination of disparities in tax 
treatment between stock, mutual, and re- 
ciprocal fire and casualty insurance com- 


es. 
E. (6) $81.79; (8) $3.42; (9) $85.21; (10) 
$50.35; (11) $135.56. 


A. Paul, Weiss, Rifkind, Wharton & Gar- 
rison, 1614 I Street NW., Washington, 


D. C. 

B. Blue Cross Commission, 420 North 
Michigan, Chicago, Ml. 

C. (2) Equitable tax treatment of pay- 
ments made by employers for employee cov- 
erage and benefits received under prepaid 
hospitalization and medical plans. 


E. (4) $35.62; (6) $44.90; (8) $10.23; (9) 
288.75; (10) $17.75; (11) $106.59. 


A. Paul, Weiss, Rifkind, Wharton & Gar- 
rison, 1614 I Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

B. Estate of Mary Clark de Brabant and 
Kitherine C. Williams, 120 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Propose revision of section 7 of the 
Technical Changes Act of 1949, as amended. 

E. (6) $880: (7) $1.70; (9) $10.50; (10) 
$20.10; (11) $30.60. 


7447 Skokie 


A. Paul, Weiss, Rifkind, Wharton & Gar- 
rison, 1614 I Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

B. Field Enterprise Fducational division, 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Il. 

C. (2) To obtain equitable tax treatment 
for taxpayers electing to use the installment 
method of accounting. 

E. (6) $29.70; (7) $432.30; (8) $14.34; (9) 
$506.34; (11) $506.34. 


A. Paul, Weiss, Rifkind, Wharton & Gar- 
rison, 1614 I Street NW.. Reo, 
D. C. 

B. Field Foundation. ee 135 South vn 
Salle Street, Chicago, III. 

C. (2) To obtain amendment in proposed 
tax law affecting real estate holdings of 
charitable organizations, 

E. (6) $116.24; (7) 6191.22; (8) 824.42; 
(9) $351.88; (11) $331.88. 

A Paul, Weiss, Rifkind, Wharton & Gar- 
rison, 1614 I Street NW., Washington, 
D. O. 

B. Howard F. Knipp, 3401 South Hanover 

Street, Baltimore, Md, 


1 Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Secre- 
tary. 
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C. (2) Amendment to the partnership 

` provisions of the Internal Revenue Code to 

provide that a partnership’s fiscal year does 

uot terminate upon the death of a partner. 

A. Paul, Weiss, Rifkind, Wharton & Gar- 
rison, 1614 I Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

B. The Sixty Trust, 1109 Hospital Trust 
Building, Providence, R. I. 

C. (2) To obtain amendment in proposed 
tax law affecting investments of pension and 
profit-sharing trusts. 

E. (6) $9.73; (7) $65.78; (8) $15.27; (9) 
$89.78; (11) 89.78. 


A. Edmund W. Pavenstedt, in care of White 
& Case, 14 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 

B. International Minerals and Chemicals 
Corp., 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 

C. (2) To amend section 34 of the Trad- 
ing With the Enemy Act to protect the in- 
terests of domestic corporations owning 
stock in enemy corporations, assets of which 
have been seized by the Allen Property Cus- 
todian, f 

E. (7) $62.89; (9) $62.89; (11) $62.89. 

A. Albert A. Payne, 1737 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Realtors’ Washington Committee of the 
National Association of Real Estate Boards, 
1737 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the real 
estate industry. 

D. (6) $2.650. 

E. (6) $8.10; (7) $130.60; (8) $45.51; (9) 
$184.21; (10) $284.17; (11) $468.38. 


A. Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., 122 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

C. (2) Proposing an amendment to the 
Internal Revenue Code to provide for ad- 
justed original cost depreciation for in- 
come-tax purposes. 

E. (9) $1,981.77; (10) $3,570.46; (11) $5,- 
552.23. 


A. J. Hardin Peterson, Cochrane Building, 
Lakeland, Fla. 
B. Florida Citrus Mutual, Lakeland, Fla. 
C. (2) Interested in any legislation that 
affects citrus industry. 
D. (6) $2,499.99. 
E. (4) $2.87; (5) $40; (6) 88.46; (7) $386.10; 


(8) $1.56; (9) $438.99; (10) $101.34; (11) 

$540.33. 

A. J. Hardin Peterson, Cochrane Building, 
Lakeland, Fla. 


B. West Coast Inland Navigation District, 
Court House, Brandenton, Fla. 

C. (2) Any river and harbor bill affecting 
the Intercoastal waterway from the Caloo- 
sahatchee to the Anclote on the west coast 
of Florida. 

D. (6) 8200. 

E. (5) $10; (6) $5.18; (7) $4.80; (8) $3.50; 
(9) $23.48; (11) $23.48. 

A. Andrew A. Pettis, 1404 New York Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Industrial Union of Marine and Ship- 
building Workers of America, 534 Cooper 
Street. Camden, N. J. 

C. (2) All statutes and bills pertaining to 
ship construction, ship repalr, and all stat- 
utes and bills pertaining to labor, 

D. (6) $2,192.28. 

E. (5) $234.61; (6) $80.97; 
(9) $1,838.75; (10) $1,185.44; (11) $3,024.19. 
A. Albert T. Pierson, 54 Meadow Street, New 

Haven, Conn. 

B. The New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad Co., 54 Meadow Street, New Haven, 
Conn. 

C. (2) All legislation which might affect 
the New Haven Railroad and its subsidiaries 
(the Connecticut Co., New England Trans- 
portation Co.). 

D. (6) $2,300. 


(7) $1,523.17; - 
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A. Albert Pike, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislation which might affect the 
welfare of policyholders and annuitants, 

D. (6) $115. i 

E. (7) $42.52; (9) $42.52; (11) $42.52. 


488 Madison Avenue, 


A. Rufus G. Poole, 1625 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Automobile Dealers Associ- 
ation, 1026 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (2) Amendments to Taft-Hartley act 
affecting retail automobile and truck dealers. 


D. (6) $5.025. 
E. (6) $8.64: (8) (9) $22.64; (10) 
/ 


$592.79; (11) $615.43. 
A. Poole, Shroyer & Denbo, 1625 K. Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. The American Metal Co., Ltd., 61 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 

G. (2) Any legislation directly affecting 
lead or zinc industry. 

D. (6) $817.50. 

E. (6) $31.34; (8) $15.45; (9) $46.79; (10) 
$192.65; (11) $239.44. 


A. Prank M. Porter, 50 West 50th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 
B. American Petroleum Institute, 50 West 
50th Street, New Tork, N. Y. 


$14; 


A. Stanley I. Posner and Bernard H. Ehrlich, 
1367 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. National Institute of Diaper Services, 67 
West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislative interest to secure deduc- 
tion for income-tax purposes for amounts 
paid for antiseptic-diaper service—H. R. 
5502. 

D. (6) $750. 

E. (6) $35.77; (8) $67.28; (9) $103.05; (10) 
$716.98; (11) $820.03. ` 


A. William I. Powell, Ring Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington D. C. 

C. (2) Measures affecting mining, such as 
income taxation, social security, public lands, 
stockpiling, monetary policy, etc. 

D. (6) $1,125. 

E. (7) $27.90; (9) $27.90; (10) $16.40; (11) 
$44.30. 

A. Homer V. Prater, 900 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. American Federation of Government 
Employees, 900 F Street NW., Washington, 
D. C 


C. (2) All bills of interest to Federal Gov- 
ernment employees and District of Columbia 
employees. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

E. (10) $3.50. 

A. John H. Pratt, 905 American Security 
Bullding, Washington, D. C. 

B. Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Association, 
821 Cafritz Buliding, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Support of S. 2150 and related leg- 
islation. 

D. (6) $650. 

E. (8) $6.55; (9) $6.55; (10) $30.25; (11) 
$36.80. ' 


A. William H. Press, 1616 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Washington Board of Trade, 1616 K 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the District of 
Columbia of interest to the Washington 
Board of Trade. 

D. (6) $4,500, 


September 15 


A. Murray Preston, 901 Hibbs Butlding, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Association, 
821 Cafritz Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Support of S. 2150, to authorize 
United States participation in construction 
and operation of a St. Lawrence seaway, 
enacted into law May 13, 1954. 

D. (6) $1,790.50. 

E. (7) $28; (9) $28; (11) $28. 

A. Allen Pretzman, 50 West Broad Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

B. Scioto-Sandusky Conservancy District, 
50 West Broad Street, Columbus, Ohlo. 

A. Harry E. Proctor, 1110 Investment Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 60 East 42d Street, New York, N. v. 

C. (2) Savings and loan branch bill, Hous- 
Ing Act of 1954; bank-holding company bills. 

D. (6) $337.50. 

E. (6) $2.60; (7) $103.38; (9) $105.98; (10) 
$6.65; (11) $112.63. 

A. Proprietary Association, 810 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Measures affecting proprietary medi- 
cine industry. 

E. (7) $125; (9) $125; (10) $125; (11) $250. 
A. Prudential Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica, 763 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 

C. (2) General interests in all legislation 
affecting the business of the company. 

E. (2) $6,500; (7) $4,863.12; (9) $11,363.12; 
(10) $5,305.92; (11) $16,669.04; (15).* 


A. Ganson Purcell, 910 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Insular Lumber Co., 1406 Locust Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

O. (2) General legislative interests of cli- 
ent are those affecting foreign commerce of 
the United States, including tax and tariff 
legislation. 

E. (6) $1.76: (8) $9.33; (9) $11.09; (10) 
$28.19; (11) $39.28, 

A. Alexander Purdon, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Committee of American Steamship 
Lines, 1701 K Street NW., Washington. D. C. 

C. (2) General legislation in connection 
with the promotion and advancement of the 
American merchant marine, 

D. (6) $750. 

E. (7) $109.93; (9) $109.93; (10) $161.87; 
(11) $271.80. 

A. Edmund R. Purves, 1735 New York Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. } 

B. American Institute of Architects, 1735 
New York Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation relating to architectural 
profession. 

D. (6) $200. 

E. (4) 835; (6) $25; (7) $150; (10) $210; 
(11) $210. 

A. C. J. Putt, 920 Jackson Street, Topeka, 
Kans. 

B. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 
Co,, 920 Jackson Street, Topeka, Kans. 

C. (2) General legislative interest in mat- 
ters affecting railroads. 

E. (7) $409.76; (9) $409.76; (10) $339.78; 
(11) $749.54. 

A. Luke C. Quinn, Jr., 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Cancer Society, 47 Beaver 
Street; United Cerebral Palsy Association, 
369 Lexington Avenue; Arthritis and Rheu- 
matism Foundation, 23 West 45th Street; 
National Multiple Sclerosis Society, 270 Park 
Avenue, New York City, N. T. 


Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
retary. 
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C. (2) Public health. 

D. (6) $7,499.97. 

E. (2) $946; (5) $1,812.65; (6) $301.30; 
(7) $2,286.59; (9) $4,846.54; (10) $4,647.57; 
(11) $9,494.11. 

A. F. Miles Radigan, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 


C. (2) Legislation that might affect going 
electric utilities. 
D. (6) $18. 

E. (7) $75.19; 
(11) 8215.04. 


(9) $75.19; (10) $139.85; 


— 


A. Alex Radin, 1757 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 
1757 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the gen- 
eration, transmission and distribution of 
electrical energy by local publicly owned 
electric systems, and the management and 
operation of such systems. 

D. (6) $2,500. 

A. Railroad Pension Conference, Post Office 
Box 798, New Haven, Conn. 

C. (2) For H. R. 122, to amend the Rall- 
road Retirement Act of 1937. 

D. (6) $214.75. 

E. (4) $74.30; (5) $195.03; (6) $2.15; (7) 
$14.35; (8) 89.37; (9) $295.20; (10) $268.27; 
(11) 8563.47. 

A. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
10 Independence Avenue SW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. i 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting railroad 
labor. d 
A. Alan T. Rains, 777 14th Street NW., Wash- 

ington, D. C. 

B. United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Asso- 
clut ion, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. p 

C. (2) Interested in any legislation affect- 
ing the marketing and distribution of fresh 
fruits and vegetables, directly or indirectly. 


A. DeWitt C. Ramsey, 610 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Aircraft Industries Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc., 610 Shoreham Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the avia- 
tion industry. 

A. Donald J. Ramsey, 1612 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Silver Users Association, 1612 I Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

Cc. (2) H. R. 2518 and S. 2555, to repeal 
certain legislation relating to the purchase 
of silver, and for other purposes. 

D. (6) $4,249.98. 

E. (7) 8662.74; (9) $662.74; (10) $656.37; 
(11) $1,319.11. 

A. Stanley Rector, Washington Hotel 506, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Unemployment Benefit Advisors, Inc., 
Hotel Washington, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) The overall field of social security, 
(3) The Advisor, 

D. (6) $4,999.98, 

A. Otle M. Reed, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. ` 

B. National Creameries Association, 
New York Building, St. Paul, Minn. 

C. (2) Any legislation that may affect milk 
producers and dairy products manufacturing 
firms 
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D. (6) $1,678.50. 
E. (2) $1,687.50; (4) $147:49; (5) $150; (9) 
$1,984.99; (10) $2,200.17; (11) $4,191.16. 
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A. Regular Common Carrier Conference of 
the American Trucking Associations, 
Inc., 1424 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D. O. 

C. (2) The general legislative interest is 
protection and fostering of the interest of 
federally regulated motor common carriers 
of general commodities. 

D. (6) $3,057.35. 

E. (2) $2,533.33; (4) $399.02; (5) $125; 
(9) $3,057.35; (10) $3,801.07; (11) $6,858.42; 
(15) + É 
A. Gerard D. Reilly, 1120 Tower Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

B. Foremanship Foundation, 512-20 Har- 
ries Building, Dayton, Ohio. 

C. (2) Supporting provisions relating to 
supervisors in the Labor-Management Rela- 
tions Act, 1947, and opposing bills contem- 
plating modification or repeal. 

D. (6) $1,250.01. 


A. James Francis Reilly, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Potomac Electric Power Co., 929 E Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

O. (2) S. 1691 and H. R. 4830, which be- 
came Public Law 323. 

D. (6) $3,750. 

E. (6) 810: (7) $50; (8) $10; (9) $70; 
(10) $110; (11) $180. -> 


A. Reserve Officers Association of the United 
States, 2517 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation for development of a 
military policy for the United States which 
will guarantee adequate national security. 
(3) The Reserve Officer. 


A. Retired Officers Association, 1616 T Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
O. (2) (3) The Retired Officer. 
D. (6) $25,121.58. 


A. Retirement Federation of Civil Service 
Employees of the United States Govern- 
ment, 900 F Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (2) Retention and improvement of the 
Civil Service Retirement and United States 
Employees’ Compensation Acts.* 

D. (6) $10,682.59. 

E. (2) $3,504.75; (4) $593.40; (5) $364.46; 
(6) $30.75; (7) $148.91; (8) $1,776.65; (9) 
$6,418.92; (10) $5,094.80; (11) $11,513.72; 
(15) 4 
A. Andrew E. Rice, 1751 New Hampshire 

Avenue NW., Washington, D. O. ; 

B. American Veterans Committee, Inc., 
1751 New Hampshire Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

O. (2) Legislation affecting the general 
welfare, especially in the fields of interna- 
tional affairs, civil rights and liberties, and 
veterans benefits. 

D. (6) $1,480, 

E. (7) $20; (9) $20. 

A. Roland Rice, 618 Perpetual Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Regular Common Carrier Conference of 
the American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) The general legislative interest of 
registrant is the protection and fostering 
of the interests of federally regulated motor 
common carriers of gencral commodities. 

D. (6) 2900. 


g 


A. Siert F. Riepma, Munsey Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
B. National Association of Margarine 
Manufacturers, Munsey Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Not printed, Filed with Clerk and Sec- 


retary. 
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A. George D. Riley, 901 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Federation of Labor, 901 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) All bills affecting the welfare of 
the country generally and specifically bills 
affecting workers. 

D. (6) $2,720, 

E. (6) $25.85; (7) $263; (8) $94.15; (9) 
A. E. W. Rising, 1215 16th Street NW., 

Washington, D. C. 

B. National Water Conservation Confer- 
ence, 341 Suburban Station Building, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

C. (2) All legislation relative to develop- 
ment, utilization, and conservation of nat- 
ural resources, including bills to authorize 
projects, and appropriations for construction 
of projects. 

E. (2) $193.73; (4) $185.41; (5) $135; (6) 
$19.89; (7) $2.40; (9) $536.43; (10) $620.95; 
(11) $1,157.38. 


A. E. W. Rising, 1215 16th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Western Beet Growers Association, Post 
Office Box 742, Great Falls, Mont. 

C. (2) Legislation that may affect or limit 
the right of the American farmer to grow 
and market sugar beets. 

D. (6) $450. 

E. (2) $46.15; (4) $13.10; (5) $31.35; (6) 
$25.34; (7) $183.73; (9) $299.67; (10) $347.44; 
(11) $647.11. 

A. Paul H. Robbins, 1121 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Society of Professional Engi- 
5 1121 15th Street NW., Washington, 

C. (2) AN legislation affecting the inter- 
ests of professional engineers, 

D. (6) $250. 

A. Edward O. Rodgers, 1107 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Air Transport Association of America, 
1107 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) General legislative interests for the 
Proper advancement of the airline industry? 

D. (6) $1,250. ' 

E. (7) $451; (9) $451; (10) $470.77; (11) 
$921-77. 


A. Prank W. Rogers, Suite 801, 1701 K Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Western Oil and Gas Association, 510 
West Sixth Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

O. (2) Federal legislation affecting the 
petroleum industry in Washington, Oregon, 
California, Arizona, and Nevada. 

D. (6) $3,000. 


A. Watson Rogers, 527 Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Food Brokers Association, 527 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2). 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. W. Crosby Roper, Jr., 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Empire Zinc Division, the New Jersey 
Zinc Co., Gilman, Colo, 

C. (2) S. 3344 and H. R. 8896, bills to 
amend the mineral leasing laws to provide 
for multiple mineral development of the 
same tracts of the public lands, and for other 


purposes. 
E. (6) $25; (8) $5; (9) $30; (11) $30. 


A. George B. Roscoe, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. National Electrical Contractors Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 1200 18th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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C. (2) Legislation that affects the building 
construction and electrical industries. 


A. Ross-Meehan Foundries, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 
E. (2) $4,325; (7) $3.251; (9) $7,576. 


A. Delbert L. Rucker, 616 Investment Build- 
ing. Washington, D. C. 

B. The National Fertilizer Association, 
Inc., 616 Investment Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation that might affect 
the manufacture or distribution of fertilizer 
or the general agricultural economy. 

D. (6) $25. 

A. Albert R. Russell, 162 Madison Avenue, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Omce Box 18, Memphis, Tenn. 

C. (2) The National Cotton Council of 
America favors such action on any legisla- 
tion affecting the raw cotton industry as will 
promote the purposes for which the council 
is organized. 

D. (6) $277.20. 

E. (7) $120.70; (9) $120.70; (10) $48; (11) 
$163.70. 


A. Francis M. Russell, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Broadcasting Co., Inc., 1625 K 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting National Broad- 
casting Co., Inc., and/or affiliated companies, 

E. (7) 6117, (9) $117; (10) $58.75; (11) 
$175.75. 


A. Horace Russell, 221 North La Salle Street, 
Chicago, III. 

B. United States Savings and Loan League, 
221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 

C. (2) Legislation directly or indirectly al- 
fecting the savings and loan business. 

D. (8) $3,750. 

E. (7) $104.19; (9) $104.19; (10) $131.50; 
(11) $235.69. 


A. M. O. Ryan, 777 14th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. American Hotel Association, 221 West 
57th Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Any and all bills and statutes of 
interest to the hotel industry. 

D. (8) $3,750. 

E. (7) $375.61; (9) $376.61; (10) $508.30; 
(11) $883.91. 


A. William H. Ryan, 1029 Vermont Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. District Lodge No. 44, International As- 
sociation of Machinists, 1029 Vermont Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting working condi- 
tions of Government employees and, inci- 
dentally, organized labor in general. 

D. (6) $2,083.33. 

E. (7) $50; (9) $50; (10) $15; (11) $85. 


A. Robert A. Saltstein, 777 14th Street N W., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Smaller Magazines Postal Committee, 
305 East 46th Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Interested in matters affecting sec- 
ond-class postal rates. 

D. (6) $1,250. 

E. (2) $17.63; (4) 627.13: (6) $30.86; (7) 
$77.56; (9) $153.18; (10) $221.54; (11) $374.72. 
A. Charles E. Sands, 4211 Second Street NW., 

Washington, D. C. 

B. Hotel and Restaurant Employee and 
Bartenders International Union, 525 Walnut 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

C. (2) Labor and social legislation, 

D. (7) $1,600. 

E. (5) $111.25; (9) $111.25; (11) $222.50. 
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A. John T. Sapienza, 701 Union Trust Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 
B. Fulton Land & Timber Co., 711 Or- 
chard Road, Hagerstown, Md. 
C. (2) Current revenue proposals. 
A. John T. Sapienza, 701 Union Trust Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 
B. Lessees of B. V. Hedrick Gravel & Sand 
Co., Liles ville, N. C. 
C. (2) Depletion legislation, and in par- 
ticular, the depletion provisions of H. R. 
8300. 


A. John T. Sapienza, 701 Union Trust Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Hudson Bay Mining & Smelting Co., 
Ltd., et al. 500 Royal Bank Building, Winni- 
peg, Manitoba, Canada. 

C. (2) Revenue revision. 

E. (4) $0.60; (6) $7.37; (9) $7.97; (10) 
$44.34; (11) $52.31. 


A. Harrison Sasscer, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Division of Legislation and Federal Rela- 
tions of the National Education Association 
of the United States, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Bills pending before the 83d Con- 
gress relating to public education. 

D. (6) $59.25. 

E, (7) $12.50; (10) $5; 
$17.50. 


(9) $12.50; a1) 


A. Satterlee, Warfield & Stephens, 49 Wall 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

B. American Nurses’ Association, 2 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y, 

C. (2) Legislation relating to nurses, nurs- 
ing. or health. 

D. (6) $3,200. 

E. (7) $126.65; (9) $126.62; (11) $126.62. 


A. Henry P. Schmidt, 10 Independence Ave- 
nue SW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Sta- 
tion Employees, 1015 Vine Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

C. (2) Interested in all legislation affecting 
labor and especially railroad labor. 

D. (6) $1,540. 
A. Schoene & Kramer, 1625 K Street NW., 

Washington, D. C. 

B. Railway Labor Executives Association, 
10 Independence Avenue SW., Washington, 
D. OC. 

C. (2) Against H. R. 356; for S. 2930 and 
H. R. 7840. 

E. (0) $14.02; (9) $14.02; (11) $14.02. 


A. Ed D. Schorr, 33 North High Street, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

B. The Coal Producers’ Committee on 
Underground Gas Storage Safety, care of 
W. G. Stevenson, Grant Bullding, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

C. (2) Interest is in legislation pertaining 
to underground storage of gas. 

E. (2) $60; (4)$144; (5) 315.64; (7) 
$678.68; (9) $1,198.32; (11) $1,198.32, 


A. Mildred Scott. 1370 National Press Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. American Federation of the Physically 
Handicapped, Inc., 1370 National Press Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) To establish the Federal Agency for 
Handicapped, etc.* 

D. (6) $300. 

E. (7) $50; (9) $50; (10) $25; (11) $75. 
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A. Durward Seals, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Asso- 
ciation, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (2) Interested in any legislation affect- 
Ing the marketing and distribution of fresh 
fruits and vegetables, directly or indirectly. 
A. Hollis M, Seavey, 532 Shoreham Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

B. Clear Channel Broadcasting Service, 
532 Shoreham Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Opposed to any proposed legislation 
calling for the duplication of class I-A clear 
channel frequencies or the limitation of the 
power of class I-A standard broadcast sta- 
tions. 

E. (7) $18.90; (9) $18.90; (10) $123.41; (11) 
$142.31, 

\A. Harry See, 10 Independence Avenue SW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

C. (2) Advocating favorable labor legisla- 
Keia and opposing unfavorable labor legisla- 

on. 

E. (7) $42.96; (9) $42.96; (10) $31.35; (11) 
$74.31, 


A. P. L. Shackelford, Room 413, 10 Independ- 
ence Avenue SW., Washington. D. C. 

B. Sheet Metal Workers“ International 
Association, 642 Transportation Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) H. R. 356, S. 1911, H. R. 7840, and 
5. 2930. 4 

D. (6) 62,250, 


A. A. Manning Shaw, Washington Loan 
and Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 
Brown, Lund & Fitzgerald, Washing- 
tion Loan and Trust Building, Washington, 
D. C., for National Association of Electric 
Companies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. \ 
O. (2) Any legislation that might effect 
the members of the N. A. E. C. 
D. (6) $3,793.99. 
A. Mark R. Shaw, 114 Trenton Street, Mel- 
rose, Mass, 
B. National Council for Prevention of 
War, 1013 18th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) Favor economic aid to Europe and 
Asia, ete. (3) Peace Action. 
E. (7) 662.01; (9) $62.01; (10) $41.50; (11) 
$103.51. 


A. Leander I. Shelley, 30 Broad Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. American Association of Port Author- 
ities, Washington, D. C., and Alrport: Oper- 
2 Council, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) 8375. 

E. (9) $356.01; (10) $356.01; (11) $712.02. 


A. Bruce E. Shepherd, 488 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N. . 
C. (2) Legislation which might affect the 
welfare of policyholders and annuitants. 
D. (6) $120, 


— 


A. Robert H. Shields, 920 Tower Bullding, 
Washington, D. C. i 

B. United States Beet Sugar Association, 
920 Tower Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Interested in any legislation affect- 
ing sugar, pàrticularly the Sugar Act of 1948 
and related legislation, 

D. (6) $10,090. 
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A. Earl C. Shively, 16 East Broad Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

B. The Ohio Railroad Association, 16 East 
Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting railroad in- 
terests.“ 

D. (6) 6422.48. 

E. (7) 6422.48; (9) $422.48; (11) $422.48. 


A. Silver Users Association, 1612 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) Legislation regarding silver. 
D. (6) $795. 
E. (2) $6,246.98; (3) 85; (5) $966.51; (6) 
$342.94; (7) $662.74; (8) $413.95; (9) $8,- 
638.12; (10) $9,266.68; (11) $17,904.60. 


A. Six Agency Committee, 315 South Broad- 
way, Los Angeles, Calif. 


C. (2) Legislation affecting California's in- 


terest in the Colorado River, ete 
E. (2) $6,305; (8) $133.26; (9) $6,438.26; 
(10) 83,096.67; (11) $9,534.93; (15). 


A. Stephen Slipher, 711 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 

C. (2) Interested in legislation affecting 
savings and loan associations; housing, home 
financing, thrift, and financial institutions. 
(3) Washington Notes. 

D. (6) $1,600. 

E. (7) $27.75; (9) 627.78; (10) $39.70; (11) 
$67.45. 

A. Smaller Magazines Postal Committee, 
Room 301, 305 East 46th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Postal rate legislation, 

D. (6) $1,061. 

E. (2) $1,580.67; (4) $250; (5) $4.50; (6) 
$68.83; (7) $211.34; (8) $42.65; (9) $2,157.99; 
(10) $1,885.38; (11) $4,043.37; (15) 

A. Miss Elizabeth A. Smart, 138 Constitu- 
tion Avenue NE., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union, 1730 Chicago Avenue, Evans- 
ton, III. 

C. (2) Legislation dealing with alcohol, 
narcotics, international relations, women 
and children.* 

D. (6) $606.12. 

E. (5) $110.25; (6) $55.48; 
(10) $723.32; (11) $839.05. 

A. Anthony W. Smith, 718 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
718 Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Regional development, resource 
conservation, labor relations, 

D. (6) $30. 


(9) $165.73; 


A. Carl K. Smith, 10 Independence Avenue 
SW., Washington, D. C. 
B. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, 330 South Wells Street, Chicago, 
nı 


C. (2) H. R. 356, S. 1911; H. R. 7840 and 
S. 2930. 

D. (8) $1,323. 

A. Fred Smith & Co., Inc., 161 East 42d 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

B. Edward Mallinckrodt, 16 West Moreland 
Place, St. Louis, Mo. 

C. (2) Legislation involving conservation 
principles, including modification of S. 1555 
and H. R. 4449 to protect Dinosaur National 
Monument, 

D. (6) $3,000. 

E. (2) $1,250; (4) $1,024; (5) $472.30; (6) 
$236.72; (7) $1,069.10; (8) $709.55; (9) $4,- 
761.75; (10) $4,300.75; (11) $9,062.50; (15) 2 
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A. James R. Smith, Manager, 719 Omaha 
National Bank Building, Omaha, Nebr, 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 1978 
Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

C. (2) Legislation relating to river and 
harbor maintenance improvement; the 
American merchant marine; soil conserva- 
tion; flood control; regulation of domestic 
transportation. 

D. (6) $2,400. 

E. (10) $368.79. 


A. Lloyd W. Smith, 416 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Co., 547 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
III., and Great Northern Railway Co., 175 
East Fourth Street, St. Paul, Minn. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting directly or 
indirectly the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad Co, and the Great Northern Rail- 
way Co. > 

D. (6) $3,500. 


A. Purcell L. Smith, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 7. 


D. (6) $3,750. 
E. (6) $6.93; (7) $190.37; (8) $56.91; (9) 
$254.21; (10) $328.80; (11) $583.01; 


A. Robert E. Smith, 116 Nassau Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. Life Insurance Policyholders Protective 
Association, 116 Nassau Street, New York, 
Ney 

C. (2) General education concerning the 
efect of inflation on the purchasing power 
and value of life insurance, as affected by 
Federal policies or measures which are 
deemed to be inflationary, or inflationary 
retarding, in character. 

E. (7) $496.20; (9) $496.20; (10) $865.55; 
(11) $1,361.75. 


A. Spencer M. Smith, Jr., 2144 P Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Forest Conservation Society, 2144 P 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) Forestry appropriations and con- 
servation. x 
D. (6) $150. 
A. Sylvester C. Smith, Jr., 763 Broad Street, 
Newark, N. J. 
B. Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, 763 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 
C. (2) General interest in all legislation 
affecting the business of the company. 


A. J. D. Snyder, 1040 La Salle Hotel, Chicago, 
III 


B. Ilinois Railroad Association, 33 South 
Clark Street, Chicago, III. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting railroads, 

D. (6) $825. 
A. J. Taylor Soop, 10 Independence Avenue 

" SW., Washington, D. C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
W 330 South Wells Street, Chicago, 

1, 


C. (2) H. R. 7840, H. R. 356, and S. 1911. 

D. (6) $585. 

A. Southern States Industrial Council, 1103 
Stahlman Building, Nashville, Tenn. 

C. (2) Support of legislation favorable to 
free enterprise system and opposition to leg- 
Islation unfavorable to that system. (3) 
Southern States Industrial Council Bulletin. 

D. (6) $17,209.50. 
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E. (2) $16,787,50; (4) $4401.28; (5) 
$2,018.38; (6) $165.58; (7) $2,265.52; (8) 
$481.97; (9) $26,120.23; (10) $24,072.16; (11) 
$50,192.39. 

A. Lyndon Spencer, 305 Rockefeller Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 

B. Lake Carriers“ Association, 305 Rocke- 

feller Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


A. Spokesmen for Children, Inc., 20 East 
93d Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Better laws for maternal and child 
health and welfare. 

D. (6) $631.13. 

E. (1) $25; (4) $133.90: (5) $25.21; (6) 
$29.07; (9) $213.18; (10) $230.05; (11) $443.23. 
A. A, L. Spradling, 1214 Griswold Street, De- 

troit, Mich. 

B. Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employees 
of America, 1214 Griswold Street, Detroit, 
Mich. 

C. (2) Laws, proposed laws, and proposed 
amendments to laws affecting the interests 
of the members of the Amalgamated 
throughout the United States. 

A. Thomas G. Stack, 1104 West 104th Place, 
Chicago, III. 

B. National Railroad Pension Forum, Inc,, 
1104 West 104th Place, Chicago, II. 

C. (2) Bills pending before the 83d Con- 
gress relative to increasing benefits for all 
railroad employees covered by the Railroad 
Retirement Act. (3) Rail Pension News. 


D. (6) $1,500. 
E. (1) $214.50; (2) $1,500; (4) $1,400; (6) 
$93; (7) $1,129.67; (9) $4,337.17; (10) 


$5,190.09; (11) $9,527.26. 
A. Howard M. Starling, 837 Washington 
Building, Washington, D. C, 
B. Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, 60 John Street, New York, N. Y. 
C. (2) Legislation affecting casualty and 
surety companies. 
D. (6) $150. 
E. (7) $12.50; (9) $12.50; (10) $8.75; (11) 
621.25. 
A. Mrs. Nell F. Stephens, Post Office Box 6234, 
Northwest Station, Washington, D. G. 
C. (2) Health and nursing care. 


A. Mrs, Alexander (Annalee) Stewart, 214 
Second Street NE., Washington, D: C. 

B. Women's International League for Peace 
and Freedom, 214 Second Street NE., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

C. (3) Four Lights and Washington News- 
letter. 

D. (6) $11,838.20. 

E. (2) $7,559.85; (4) $1,177.70; (5) 63. 
345.30; (6) $300.53; (7) 6977.07; (9) $13,- 
360.45; (10) $9,393.35; (11) $22,753.80. 


A. Charles T. Stewart, 1737 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 22 West Monroe Street, Chicago, III. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the real- 
estate industry. 

D. (6) $3,650.14. 

E. (7) $115.29; (8) 234.88; (9) 8150.14; (10) 
$225.35; (11) $375.49. 


A. Erskine Stewart, 711 14th Street NW.. 
Washington, D. C. 
B. National Retail Dry Goods Association, 


100 West 31st Street, New York, N. Y. 

. 

E. (8) $1.25; (9) $1.25; (10) $1.25; (11) 
$2.50. 
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A. Edwin L. Stoll, 1737 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 22 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Ii. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the real- 
estate industry. 

D. (6) $2,533.46. 

E. (8) $33.46; (9) $33.46; (10) $104.19; (11) 
$137.65. 


A. Sterling F. Stoudenmire, Jr., 61 St. Jo- 
seph Street, Mobile, Ala. 

B. Waterman Steamship Corp, 61 St. Jo- 
geph Street. Mobile, Ala. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the Amer- 
ican Merchant Marine and transportation 
generally. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


A. Paul A. Strachan, 1370 National Press 
Bullding, Washington, D. C. 

B. American Federation of the Physically 
Handicapped, Inc., 1370 National Press Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) To establish the Federal agency for 
handicapped, etc. 

D. (6) $700. 

E. (7) $150; (9) $150; (10) $75; (11) $225. 


A. O. R. Strackbein, executive secretary, 
America's Wage Earners’ Protective Con- 
ference, 815 15th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

C. (2) To amend Tariff Act of 1930 and 
customs simplification bills. 
D. (6) $3,000. 


A. O. R. Strackbein, 815 15th Street NW.. 
Washington, D. C., legislative counsel for 
International Allied Printing ‘Trades 
Association, Box 728, Indianapolis, Ind. 

C.-(2) Copyright convention bills and liq- 
uor advertising bills. 
D. (6) $625. 


A O. R. Strackbein, as chairman of Na- 
tional Labor-Management Council on 
Foreign Trade Policy, 815 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) To amend Tariff Act of 1930 and 
customs simplification bills. 
D. (6) 81.625. 


A. O. R. Strackbein, as chairman for Nation- 
wide Committee of Industry, Agricul- 
ture, and Labor on Import-Export Policy, 
815 15th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) To amend Tariff Act of 1930 and 
customs simplification bills. 

D. (6) $7,500. 

A. Arthur D. Strong, 1034 Midland Bank 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

B. Upper Mississippi Waterway Association, 
1934 Midland Bank Building, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

C. (2) All legislation relating to the im- 
provement and development of navigable 
waterways in the upper Mississippi River, 
eto. 

D. (6) 81.332.234. 


A Arthur Sturgis, Jr. 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Retall Federation, 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Registrant is generally interested 
in all legislation and legislative proposals 
affecting the retail industry, including the 
industry's reiations with the Federal Gov- 
ernment, with its suppliers, with its em- 
ployees, and with its customers. 

D. (6) $625. 

E. (7) $15.50; (9) $15.50; (10) $3; (11) 
$18.50. 


1625 I 


Not printed. Filed with Clerk and See- 
retary. 
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A. J. M. Sturrock, Post Office Box 2084, Capitol 
Station, Austin, Tex. 

B. Texas Water Conservation Association, 
Post Office Box 2084, Capitol Station, Austin, 
Tex. 

C. (2) Legislation concerning the develop- 
ment, conservation, protection, and utiliza- 
tion of Texas land and water resources 
through existing State and Federal agencies, 


eto.“ (3) Texas water. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

E. (2) $51.25; (5) $13.95; (6) $54.33; (7) 
$834.79; (8) $66.05; (9) $1,020.37; (10) 


$1,105.10; (11) $2,125.47. 
A. Sullivan, Bernard, Shea & Kenney, 804 
Ring Building, Washington, D. C. 
B. Brown Co., Berlin, N. H. 
C. (2) Modifications of the Clayton and 
Federal Trade Commission Acts. 


A. Sullivan, Bernard, Shea & Kenny, 804 
Ring Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Charles T. MacDermott, Jr. 34 
Mechanic Street, Worcester, Mass,, acting 
as chairman for a group of companies af- 
fected by proposed revenue revision. 

C. (2) Proposed 1954 revision of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code, H. R. 8300. 

E. (10) $2,508.94. 

A. Sullivan, Bernard, Shea & Kenny, 804 
Ring Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Southern Pacific Co., 65 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

C. (2) Proposed 1954 revisions of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code. 


A. Sullivan, Bernard, Shea & Kenny, 804 
Ring Bullding, Washington, D. C. 

B. Standard Fruit & Steamship Co., 944 
St. Charles Avenue at Lee Circle, New Or- 
leans, La. 

C. (2) Proposed 1954 revisions of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code. 


A. Noble J. Swearingen, 1790 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. Nalional Tuberculosis Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting general pub- 
lic health, tuberculosis in particular. 

D. (6) $865.60. 

E. (4) $122.16; (6) $30.84; (7) $446.54; 
(9) $599.54; (10)$292.97; (11) $892.51; (15).* 
A. Charles P. Taft, 1025 Connecticut Avenue 

NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Legislative Committee of the Commit- 
tee for a National Trade Policy, 1023 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legisiation relating to foreign eco- 
nomic policy (Reciprocal Trade Agreements 


A. Tax Equality Committee of Kentucky, 310 
Commerce Building, Lousville, Ky. 

C. (2) Advocating revision of section 101, 
IRC. 

D. (6) $513. 

E. (2) $146.25; (4) $23.50; (8) $135; (8) 
$11.69; (9) $316.44; (10) $1,565.59; (11) 
$1,882.03; (15). 


A. Dwight D. Taylor, Jr., Room 400, 918 16th - 


Street NW., Washington, D. OC. 
B. American Airlines, Inc., Room 400, 918 
16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) Legislation affecting civil aviation, 
D. (6) $1,150. 
E. (7) $152; (9) $152; (10) $317; (11) 
$469. 


n 
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A. Edward D. Taylor, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Manufacturers Institute, 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
A. Jay Taylor, 712 First National Bank Bulld- 

ing, Amarillo, Tex. 

B. American National Cattlemen's Associa- 
tion, 515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting cattle indus- 
try. 


777 14th 


A. Tyre Taylor, 917 15th Street NW., Wash - 
ington, D. C. 

B. Southern States Industrial Council, 
Stahlman Building, Nashville, Tenn. 

C. (2) Legislation favorable to the main- 
tenance of a free enterprise system. 

D. (5) $3,000. 

E. (5) $235.12; (6) $65.85; (7) $141.10; 
(9) $442.07; (10) $392.71; (11) $834.78; (15) 
A. Marjorie L, Temple, Room 200, 1917 I 

Street NW.. Washington, D. C. 

B. National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women's Clubs, Inc., 1790 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2). (3) 


A. John U. Terrell, 424 Wyatt Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Colorado River Association, 306 West 
Third Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

C. H. R. 4449, S. 1555, S. 964, and H. R. 236. 

D. (6) $3,000. 

A. Texas Water Conservation Association, 
207 West 15th Street, Post Office Box 2084, 
Capitol Station, Austin, Tex. 

C. (2) Legislation concerning the develop- 
ment, conservation, protection, and utiliza- 
tion of Texas’ land and water resources 
through existing State and Federal agencies, 
(3) Texas Water. 

D. (6) $4,227.18. 

E. (1) $568.80; (2) $1,908.90; (4) $1,056.92; 
(5) €826.84; (6) $170.12; (7) $671.42; (8) 
$844.10; (9) $1,046.80; (10) $6,316.82; (11) 
$12,363.62; (15). 


A. Oliver A. Thomas, 43 Sierra Street, Reno, 
Nev. 
B. Nevada Railroad Association, 43 Sierra 
Street, Reno. Nev. 
C. (2) Legislation affecting the interests 
of Nevada rallroads. 
D. (6) $675. 
E. (6) $24.70; (7) $693.40; (9) $718.10; (10) 
$519.23; (11) $1,267.33; (15). 
A. Chester C. Thompson, 1319 F Street NW., 
Washington. D. C. z 
B. The American Waterways Operators, 
Inc., 1319 F Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) All matters affecting barge and 
towing vessel industry and water transpor- 
tation. 
D. (6) 86.500. 
E. (7) $165.30; (9) $165.30; (10) $274.85; 
(11) $440.15. 
A. Julia C. Thompson, 711 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. American Nurses’ Association, Inc., 2 
Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
©. (2). (3). 
D. (6) $1,464.61. 
A. Eugene M. Thoré, 1701 K Street, Wash- 
ington, D. O. 
B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
C. (2) Legislation which might affect the 
welfare of policyholders and annuitants, 
D. (6) $3,000. 


Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
retary. 
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E. (7) $79.97; (9) $79.97; (10) $21.41; (11) 
$101.38. 


A. G. D. Tilghman, 1604 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Disabled Officers Association, 1604 K 
Street NW., Washington, D, C. 

C. (2) Legislation pertaining to the pay 
of military personnel. 

D. (6) $2,750. 

E. (10) $48.50; (11) 848.50. 


A. E. W. Tinker, 122 East 42d Street, New 
York, N. T. 

B. American Paper & Pulp Association, 
122 East 42d Street, New York, N. T. 

C. (2) Legislative interests are those of 
employer. 

D. (6) $500. 

E. (6) $150; (7) $200; (9) $350; (10) $350; 
(11) $700. 


A. William H. Tinney, 211 Southern Build- 
ing, 15th and H Streets NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 1740 

Suburban Station Building, Philadelphia, 

Pa. 


A. H. Willis Tobler, 1731 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Milk Producers ‘Federation, 
1731 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation that may affect milk 
producers or_the cooperatives through which 
they act together to proceess and market 
their milk. (3)News for Dairy Co-ops and 
the Alert. 

p: (6) $2,481.40. 

E. (5) $73.95; (6) $10.62; (7) $21.85; (9) 
$106.42; (10) $589.80; (11) $696.22. 


A. John H. Todd, 1085 Shrine Building, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National. Cotton Compress & Cotton 
Warehouse Association, 1085 Shrine Build- 
ing, Memphis, Tenn, 

C.. (2) Legislation affecting the cotton 
compress and cotton warehouse industry. 

D. (6) $166.67. 

A. Bernard Topkis, 1316 New. Hampshire 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. | 

B. Hickory Handle Association, Jonesboro, 
Ark. 

C. (2) Improve trade legislation. 


A. Wallace Townsend, 306 Commercial Na- 
tional Bank Building, Little Rock, Ark, 
B. Southwestern Gas & Electric Oo., 
Shreveport, La. 
C. (2) Appropriation for the Southwestern 
Power Administration. 
D. (6) $600. 


A. Estate of Harry C. Trexler, 1227 Hamilton 
Street, Allentown, Pa. 

C. (2) Seeking amendment to Internal 
Revenue Code. 

A. Harold J. Turner, Henry Building, 
Portland, Oreg. 

B. Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railway 
Co., Southern Pacific Co., and Unton Pacific 
Raliroad Co., Henry Building, Portland. Oreg. 

C. (2) All bills which directly affect rail- 
Toads of Oregon. 


A. Unemployed Service Association, 623 
Third Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
©. (2) Various proposals for unemployed. 


A. United Cerebral Palsy Associations, Inc., 
x 369 Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
C. (2) Appropriations for public health. 

E. (1) $999.99; (7) $260.84; (9) $1,260.83; 
(10) $2,625.83; (11) $3,886.66. 
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A. United States Cuban Sugar Council, 910 
17th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
C. (24 (3). 
D. (6) $49,078.59. 
E. (1) 83,794.56; (2) $1,239.50; (4) $2,- 
076.96; (5) $205.24; (6) $56.53; (9) $7,372.79; 
(10) $4,405.76; (11) $11,778.55; (15). 


A. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

C. (2)2 (3) 

D. 


E. (2) $4,820.60; (4) $9,504.42; (5) $700.37; 
(6) $584.27; (7) $193.13; (8) $430.10; (9) 
$16,232.89; (10). $19,416.40; (11) $35,649.29; 
(1504 


A. Arvin E. Upton, 1826 Jefferson Place NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. St. Regis Paper Co., 230 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislation to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Defense, on behalf of the United 
States, to execute and deliver a deed to St. 
Regis Paper Co. conveying to said company 
certain rights in real property located in 
Jefferson County, N. Y., erroneously conveyed 
to the United States by said paper company 
in a deed dated October 6, 1941, as a part 
of the lands acquired by the Government for 
Pine Camp Military Reservation, now known 
as Camp Drum. 

E. (6) $3.13; (8) $1.48; (9) $4.61; (10) 
$7.65; (11) $12.26. 


A. A. L. Viles, 444 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 


B. The Rubber Manufacturers Association, 
Inc., 444 Madison Avenue, New York, N. V., 
and 1832 M Street Wes Washington, D. O. 


A. Virginia Associated Businessmen, 
Travelers Building, Richmond, Va. 
C. (2) Legislation to equalize income taxes 
of the mutuals, the cooperatives, and simi- 
lar organizations with their taxpaying com- 
petitors. (3)2 
D. (6) $1,191. 
E. (2) $1,000; (4) $964.57; (5) $300; (6) 
$2.78; (7) $127.37; (8) $143.62; (9) $2,- 
538.34; (10) $2,910.60; (11) $5,248.94; (15). 
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A. Vitrified China Association, Inc., 931 
Washington Building, Washington, D. C. 


A. The Vulcan Detinning Co., Sewaren, N. J. 
A. Paul H. Walker, 1701 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
C. (2) Legislation which might affect the 
welfare of policyholders and annuitants. 
D. (6) $50 
A. Stephen M. Walter, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 


D. (6) $2,091.24. 

E. (7, $97.47; (8) $16.76; (9) $114.23; (10) 
$62.12; (11) $176.35. 
A. Thomas G. Walters, 100 Indiana Avenue 

NW., Room 509, Washington, D. O. 

B. Government Employees’ Council, Room 
eg 100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, 

C. (2) Duties are to represent the mem- 
ber unions and the Government Employees’ 
Council on matters affecting them before 


the Congress. 
D. (6) $2,625. 


Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
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A. Quaife M. Ward, 1625 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
B. American Retail Federation, 
Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 
C. (2). 
D. (6) $1,000. 
E. (7) $27.45; (9) $27.45; (11) $27.45. 


A. Milo J. Warner, 904 Nicholas Building, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

B. The Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, Newark, N. J. 

C. (2) Legislation which may affect the 
interests of the mutual policyholders of the 
Prudential Insurance Company of America. 

5 (6) $10,500. 

„ (5) 81 8 (7) $1,886.43; (8) $417.- 
eg (9) $2,304.29, 


1625 I 


A. Washington Board of Trade, 

Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the District 

of Columbia, of interest to the Washington 
Board of Trade. 


1616 K 


A. Washington Home Rule Committee, Inc., 
1717 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

C. (2) S. 2413, a bill to provide local self- 
government for the District of Columbia. 

D. (6) $4,842.73. 

E. (2) $1,963.04; (4) $389.58; (5) $937.11; 

(6) $157.18; (8) $856.26; (9) $4,303.17; (10) 

$4,200.08; (11) $8,503.25; (15) 4 


A. Washington Real Estate Board, Inc., 312 
Wire Building, 1000 Vermont Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) All local measures affecting the 

District of Columbia. 


A. Vincent T. Wasilewski, 1771 N Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Radio and Tele- 
vision Broadcasters, 1771 N Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Registrant is interested in any leg- 
islation—local, State, Federal, or interna- 
tional—which affects the broadcasting in- 
dustry. 

A. Waterways Council Opposed to Regula- 
tion Extension, Room 1610, 21 West 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

O. (2) S. 3111. (3) Pamphlet entitled “A 
Danger to American Industry and to the 
Public.” 

D. (6) $25,450, 

E. (2) $5,548.93; (4) $1,355.93; (5) $261.81; 
(6) $53.75; (8) $150; (9) $7,370.42; (11) $7,- 
370.42; (15). 

A. J. R. Watson, Room 1, I. C. R. R. Pas- 
senger Station, Jackson, Miss. 

B. Mississippi Railroad Association, Room 
1, I. C. R. R. Passenger Station, Jackson, 
Miss. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting railroads in 
Mississippi. 

A. William H. Webb, 1720 M Street NW., 
Washington, D. OC. 

B. National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
1720 M Street NW., Washington, D. O, 

O. (2) All matters pertaining to river and 
harbor improvement, flood control, naviga- 
tion, irrigation, reclamation, soil and water 
conservation, and related subjects. 

D. (6) $2,148.93. 

E. (4) $122; (7) $235.26; (8), $306; (9) 
$663.26; (10) $568.65; (11) $1,231.61; (15) 4 


Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
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A. F. E. Webster, 10 Independence Avenue 
SW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, 12050 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. 

C. (2) All bills affecting railroad employees 
and labor in general. 

D. (6) $3158.69, 


A. Wayne M. Weishaar, 1115 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Aeronautical Training Society, 1115 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Registrants is generally interested 
in legislation affecting aviation training or 
contract overhaul of aircraft and supports 
in principle increased use of civil aviation 
know-how by the armed services through use 
of the contract principle. 

D. (6) $3,300. 

E. (3) $2.30; (4) $6.38; (7) $2; (9) $0.68; 
(10) $1; (11) $11.68. 

A. Bernard Weitzer, 3147 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States of America, 1712 New Hampshire Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

O. (2). 

D. (6) $2,499.96. 

E. (5) $121.73; (6) $24.20; (7) $266.93; (8) 
$16.84; (9) $429.70; (10) $489.49; (11) $919.19. 
A. Don Welch, Post Office Box 231, Madill, 

Okla. 

C. (2) The interests of the railroad indus- 
try generally. 

D. $2,866.81. 

E. (7) $1,388.49; (9) $1,388.49; (10) $568.40; 
(11) $1,952.89; (15) 4 


A. William E. Welsh, 897 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Reclamation Association, 897 
National Press Bullding, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Reclamation Act, 1902, and all 
amendatory and supplementary acts thereto; 
all other statutes relating to water and land 
conservation measures, 

D. (6) $3,249.99, 

E. (7) $439.11; (8) $94.89; (9) $534; (10) 
$518.47; (11) $1,052.47. 

A. Wenchel, Schulman & Manning, 1625 
K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Estate of Mary Clark deBrabant and 
Katherine C. Williams, 120 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislative interests relate to a pos- 
sible revision of section 7 of the Technical 
Changes Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 895). 

E. (6) $46.73 (9) $46.73; (11) $46.73. 

A. Charles F. West, Machinists Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. International Association of Machin- 
ists, Machinists Building, Washington, D. C, 

C. (2) Interested in substantially all leg- 
islation affecting the socio-economic and po- 
litical interests of the American working- 
man, including all pending legislation deal- 
ing with social security, national health, aid 
to physically handicapped, labor relations, 
displaced persons, etc, 

D. (6) $500. 


A. West Coast Inland Navigation District, 
Court House, Bradenton, Fla. 

C. (2) Any river and harbor bill affecting 
the Intercoastal waterway from the Caloosa- 
hatchee to the Anclete on the west coast of 
Florida, its rights-of-way and appropriations 
therefor, for authorization of alternate 
route and appropriation therefor. 

E. (2) $200; (6) $5.18; (7) $4.80; (8) $3.50; 
(9) $213.48; (11) $213.48. 


Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Secre- 
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A. A. L. Wheeler, 911 Sheraton Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Marvin Small, 53 Park Place, New York 
City, and J. George Spitzer, 923 Old Nepper- 
han Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 

O. (2) Section 1235 of H. R. 8300 only. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

E. (6) $19.03; (7) $86.28 (9) $105.31; (11) 
$105.31. 

A. George Y. Wheeler 2d, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Broadcasting Co., Inc., 1625 K 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting National 
Broadcasting Co., Inc. and/or its affillated 
companies. 

E. (7) $15.70; (9) $15.70; (10) $11.50; (11) 
$27.20. 

A. Wheeler & Wheeler. 704 Southern Bulld- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Missouri Pacific Railroad Co., 25 

Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislative counsel for the above- 
named organization on any legislation af- 
fecting it. 

E. (6) $30; (7) $35; (8) $20; (9) $85; (10) 
$75; (11) $160, 

A. John C. White, 838 Transportation Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. American Cotton Shippers Association, 
Cotton Exchange Building, Memphis, Tenn, 

C. (2) Legisiation affecting cotton and 
foreign trade. 

D. (5) $500. 

E. (6) $15.73. 

A. Richard P. White, 635 Southern Building, 
Washington, D. C. . 

B. American Association of Nurserymen, 
Inc., 635 Southern Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the nursery 
industry directly. 

D. (6) $3,125.02. 

E. (2) $31.25; (4) $11.42; (5) $16.01; (6) 
$4.89; (7) 84.06; (9) $67.63; (10) $84.74; 
(11) $152.37, 

A. H. Leigh Whitelaw, 60 East 42d Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. Gas Appliance Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 60 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislation particularly affecting 
the interests of manufacturers of gas ap- 
pliances and equipment, 


A. Louis E. Whyte, Suite 501, 918 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association 
of America, Suite 501, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation pertaining to nat- 
ural gas. 

D. (6) $750. 

A. Elizabeth Wickenden, 544 East 86th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. American Association of Social Work- 

ers, 1 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


C. (2) Social security and related wel- 
fare legislation. (3) Public Social Policy 
Bulletins. 

D. (6) $475. 


A. John J. Wicker, Jr., 501 Mutual Building, 
Richmond, Va. 

B. Mutual Insurance Committee on Fed- 
eral Taxation, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, III. 

C. (2) All measures affecting taxation of 
mutual fire and casualty insurance. 

D. (6) $2,298.64, 


E. (2) $1,550; (5) 8487.85; (6) $12.93; 
(7) $247.86; (9) $2,298.64; (10) $1,790.72; 
(11) $4,069.36. 
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A. A. E. Wilkinson, 1511 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 616 Hen- 
nessy Bullding, Butte, Mont. 

C. (2) In favor of legislation to suspend 
excise import tax on imported copper. 

D. (6) $750. 

E. (6) $38.75; (7) $116; (8) 
$227.75; (10) $184.51; (11) $412.26. 
A. Wilkinson, Boyden, Cragun & Barker, 744 

Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Arapahoe Indian Tribe, Wind River 
Reservation, Fort Washakle, Wyo. 

C. (2) All legislation affecting Indians or 
Indians tribes. 


$73; (9) 


A. Wilkinson, Boyden, Cragun & Barker, 744 
Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Indians of California, care of Clyde F. 
Lint i Post Office Box 901, Redding, 

alif. 

C. (2) Registrants are seeking authori- 
zation to use funds to the credit of the In- 
dians of California for prosecution of the 
case entitled Indians of California v. United 
States, Docket No. 31, before the Indlan 
Claims Commission, and possible related 
legislation. 

A. Wilkinson, Boyden, Cragun & Barker, 744 
Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Klamath Indian Tribe, Klamath Agency, 


C. (2) Supporting H. R. 9188; seeking 
amendments to S. 2745. 
E. (9) $7.90. 7 
A. Wilkinson, Boyden, Cragun & Barker, 744 
Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Menominee Tribe of Indians, Menoml- 
nee Indian Agency, Neopit, Wis. 
C. (2) All legislation relating to Indian 
tribes. 
E. (6) $16.39; (7) $22.30; (8) $3.23; (9) 
$41.92; (10) 8229.99; (11) $271.91. 
A, Wilkinson, Boyden, Cragun & Barker, 744 
Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Northern Cheyenne Tribe of Indians, 
Tongue River Reservation, Lame Deer, Mont. 
C. (2) All legislation affecting Indians or 
Indian tribes, 


A. Wilkinson, Boyden, Cragun & Barker, 
744 Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Shoshone-Bannock Tribes of the Fort 
Hall Reservation, Idaho. 

C. (2) Interested in all legislation affect- 
ing Indians or Indlan tribes or groups, 

E. (9) $7.30. 

A. Wilkinson, Boyden, Cragun & Barker, 
744 Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. O. 

B. Southern Ute Tribe of the Southern Ute 
Reservation, Colo.; Consolidated Ute Agency, 
Ignacio, Colo. 

C. (2) Supported legislation to authorize 
rehabilitation program from tribal funds of 
the Southern Ute Tribe of Indians in Colo- 
rado. 

E, (4) $4.75; (7) $14.20; (8) $7.44; (9) 
$26.39, 

A. Franz O. Willenbucher, 1616 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Retired Officers Association, 1616 I Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) (3) The Retired Officer. 

D. (6) $1,800. 

A. Leon W. Williams, 2 Gouverneur Place, 
New York, N. Y. 
C. (2) H. R. 4108, 
D. (6) $1.25, 


*Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
retary. 
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E. (4) 
$33.84. 


$16.11; (8) 86.11; (9) $27.73; (10) 


A. C. J. S. Williamson, 839 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B, California State Chamber of Commerce, 
350 Bush Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

C. (2) Legislation nd specific bills or 
Tegulations of interest to California economy. 

D. (6) $2,952. 

E. (2) $2,325; (7) $627; (9) $2,952. 

A. Hugh S. Williamson, 1621 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Association of American Ship Owners, 
90 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislation with respect to mari- 
time matters including river and harbor im- 
provements. 

A. James M. Williamson, 1000 Shoreham 
Building, Washington, D. ©. 

B. The J. R. Watkins Co., Winona, Minn. 

O. (2) Proposed Revenue Code of 1954 
(H. R. 8300). j 
A. John C. Williamson, 1737 K Street NW., 

Washington, D. C. 

B. Realtors’ Washington Committee of the 
National Association of Real Estate Boards, 
1737 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the real- 
estate industry. 

D. (6) $4,800. 

E. (6) $16.50; (7) $1,038.78; (8) $12.50; (9) 
$1,067.78; (10) $477.62; (11) $1,545.40. 

A. Kenneth Williamson, Mills Building, 17th 
and Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. American Hospital Association, 18 East 
Division Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $2,568.87. 

E. (9) $322.56; (10) $119.99; (11) $442.55. 


A. James L. Wilmeth, 3027 North Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

B. The National Council of the Junior 
Order of United American Mechanics of the 
United States of North America, Inc. 

C. (2) S. 3191 and H. R. 8363, to make un- 
lawful to affiliate with Communist Party; 
H. R. 8193 and H. R. 8499, revise laws relat- 
ing to immigration, etc, (3) Junior Ameri- 
can. 

D. (6) $68.65. 

E. (4) 858.65; (5) $10; (9) $68.65; 
$72.50; (11) $141. 


(10) 


A. E. Raymond Wilson, 104 C Street NE., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Friends Committee on National Leg- 

islation, 104 C Street NE., Washington, D. C. 
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C. (2) (3) Washington Newsletter. 

D. (6) $1,875. 

E. (6) $7.87; (7) $271.09; (9) $278.96; (10) 
$395.14; (11) $674.10. 


— 


A. Frank E. Wilson, M. D., 1523 L Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Medical Association, 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 

C. (2) All bills relating to health and 
welfare. 

D. (6) $900. 

E. (7) $321.55; (9) $321.55; (10) $298.10; 
(11) $619.65. 


535 


A. Everett T. Winter, 1978 Railway Exchange 
Bullding, St. Louis, Mo. : 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 1978 
Railway Exchange Building, St, Louis, Mo. 

C. (2) Legislation relating to river and 
harbor maintenance and improvement; the 
American Merchant Marine; soil conserva- 
tion; flood control; regulation of domestic 
transportation. 

D. (6) $3,750. 

E. (7) $558.04; (9) $558.04; (10) $482.32; 
(11) $1,040.36, 


A. Theodore Wiprud, 1718 M Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The Medical Society of the District of 
Columbia, 1718 M Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation pertaining to the prac- 
tice of medicine and all related services and 
that affecting the public health, including 
extension of social security into the field of 
the practice of medicine. (3) Medical An- 
nals of the District of Columbia. 


A. Wisconsin Railroad Association, 122 West 
Washington Avenue, Madison, Wis, 
C. (2) Legislation affecting railroads and 
transportation generally, 
D. (6) $1,117.94. 
E. (2) $593.30; (7) $524.64; (9) $1,117.94; 
(11) $1,117.94. 
A. Walter F. Woodul, Chronicle Building, 
Houston, Tex. 
B. Angelina & Neches River Railroad Co., 
Keltys, Tex,, et al.“ 
C. (2) Generally legislation affecting Texas 
railroads. 
D. (6) $6,663.23. 
E. (6) $147.73; (7) $1,700.78; (9) $1,848.51; 
(10) $1,519.83; (11) $3,368.34; (15).* 


Not printed, Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
retary. 
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A. Walter F. Woodul, Chronicle Building, 
Houston, Tex. 

B. Humble Oil & Refining Co., Houston, 
Tex. 

C. (2) Legislation that may affect the oil 
and gas industry. 

D. (6) $873.46. 

E. (6) $73.87; (7) $850.39; (9) $924.26; 
(10) $759.91; (11) $1,684.17; (15). 


A. Albert Young Woodward, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Signal Oil & Gas Co., 811 West Seventh 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

©. (2) Legislation introduced in the Con- 
gress affecting the Signal Oil & Gas Co. and 
its operations and interests. 

E. (2) $526.10; (6) $223.48; (7) $1,587.79; 
223 $409.21; (9) $2,836.58; (11) $2,836.58; 
A. Frank K. Woolley. 261 Constitution Ave- 

nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 221 
North La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting agriculture? 

D. (6) $2,250. 

E. (7) $80.25; (9) $80.25; (10) $101.04; (11) 
$181.29. 


A. Edward W. Wootton, 900 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
B. Wine Institute, 717 Market Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 
C. (2) Legislation affecting California wine 
and brandy industry.“ 


A. Donald A. Young, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. A. 


— 


A. J. Banks Young, 1832 M Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 18, Memphis, Tenn. 

C. (2) The National Cotton Council of 
America favors such action on any leglsla- 
tion affecting the raw cotton industry as will 
promote the purposes for which the council 
is organized. 

D. (6) $1,800. 

E. (7) $40; (9) $40; (11) $40. 

A. O. David Zimring, 11 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago, III., and 1001 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Railroad labor organizations. 

E. (6) $27.22; (9) $27.22; (10) $1,196.83; 
(11) $1,223.55. 


Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sece 
retary. 
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The following registrations were submitted for the second calendar quarter 1954: 
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REGISTRATIONS 


September 15 


(Note.—The form used for registration is reproduced below. In the interest of economy, questions are not repeated, only 
the answers are printed, and are indicated by their respective letter and number. 


answers are abridged.) 


Also for economy in the Recorp, lengthy 


F Two Cortes WITH THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE AND FILE THREE COPIES WITH THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 

This page (page 1) is designed to supply identifying data; and page 2 (on the back of this page) deals with financial data. 

PLACE AN "X" BELOW THE APPROPRIATE LETTER OR FIGURE IN THE BOX AT THE RIGHT OF THE “REPORT” HAD BELOW: 

“PRELIMINARY” REPORT (“Registration”): To “register,” place an "X" below the letter F“ and fill out page 1 only. 

“QUARTERLY” REPORT: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place an X“ below the appropriate 
figure. Fill out both page 1 and page 2 and as many additional pages as may be required. The first additional page should be num- 


bered as page 3,“ and the rest of such pages should be 4,“ „5.“ “6,” etc. Preparation and filing in accordance with instructions will 
accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act. 


Eee 


REPORT 


PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


(Mark one square only) 


Nore ON Irem “A"—(a) In GENERAL. This “Report” form may be used by either an organization or an individual, as follows: 


(1) “Employee” —To file as an employee“, state (in Item “B”) the name, address, and nature of business of the employer“. 


(If the 


“employee” is a firm [such as a law firm or public relations firm], partners and salaried staff members of such firm may join in 


filing a Report as an “employee™.) 


(ii) “Employer".—To file as an “employer”, write “None” in answer to Item B“. 
(b) Separate Reports. An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his Report with the employer's Report: 
Employers subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 


(1) 
filed by their agents or employees. 


(ii) Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 


filed by their employers. 
A. ORGANIZATION OR INDIVIDUAL FILING: 


1. State name, address, and nature of business, 


2. If this Report is for an Employer, list names or agents or employees 


who will file Reports for this Quarter. 


Nore on Irem "B"—Reports by Agents or Employees. An employee is to file, each quarter, as many Reports as he has employers, except 
that: (a) If a particular undertaking is jointly financed by a group of employers, the group is to be considered as one employer, but all 
members of the group are to be named, and the contribution of each member is to be specified; (b) if the work is done in the interest of 
one person but payment therefor is made by another, a single Report—naming both persons as “employers”—is to be filed each quarter. 


B. EMrLorEn— State name, address, and nature of business. If there Is no employer, write None.“ 


Nore on Item "C"—(a) The expression “in connection with legislative interests,” as used in this Report, means “in connection with 


attempting, directly or indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation.” “The term ‘legislation’ means bills, resolutions, amend- 
ments, nominations, and other matters pending or proposed in either House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may be the 
subject of action by either House“ — 302 (e). 


(b) Before undertaking any activities in connection with legislative interests, organizations and individuals subject to the Lobbying 
Act are required to file a “Preliminary” Report (Registration). i 
(c) After beginning such activities, they must file a “Quarterly” Report at the end of each calendar quarter in which they have either 
received or expended anything of value in connection with legislative interests. 


C. LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS, AND PUBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 


1. State approximately how long legisla- 
tive interests are to continue. If receipts 
and expenditures in connection with 
legislative interests have terminated, 

place an X“ in the box at the 
[| left, so that this Office will no 

longer expect to receive Reports. 


2. State the general legislative Interests of 
the person filing and set forth the specific 
legislative interests by reciting: (a) Short 
titles of statutes and bills; (b) House and 
Senate numbers of bills, where known; (c) 
citations of statutes, where known; (d) 
whether for or against. such statutes and 
bills. 


3. In the case of those publications which the 
person filing has caused to be issued or dis- 
tributed, in connection with legislative in- 
terests, set forth: (a) Description, (b) quan- 
tity distributed; (c) date of distribution, (d) 
name of printer or publisher (if publications 
were paid for by person filing) or name of 
ore (if publications were received as a 


(Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space below. Attach additional pages if more space is needed) 


4. If this is a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) rather than a “Quarterly” Report, state below what the nature and amount of antici- 
ted expenses will be; and if for an agent or employee, state also what the daily, monthly, or annual rate of compensation is to be. 


this is a “Quarterly” Report, di 


rd this item “C4” and fill out item D“ and E“ on the back of this page. 


combine a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) with a “Quarterly” Report. 


Do not attempt to 


AFFIDAVIT 
[Omitted in printing] 
PAGE 1<% 
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A. American Superphosphate Institute, Post 
Office Box 905, Alexandria, Va. 

C. (2) Legislation which will affect the 
broad phases of agriculture and the well- 
being of the superphosphate industry. (4) 
Agents’ salary, $8,000 per annum; antici- 
pated expenses not to exceed $800. 


A. American Zionist Committee for Public 
Affairs, 1737 H Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 
O. (2) The mutual-security program. (4) 
Salaries and publications estimated at $10,- 
000. 


A. Joel Barlow, Walter Slowinski, and Walker 
Winter, 701 Union Trust Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Eastern Corp., Bangor, Maine. 
C. (2) The general legislative interests 
concern the current revenue revision. 


A. F. W. H. Beauchamp, 26 O Farrell Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

B. Transportation Association of America, 
130 North Wells Street. Chicago, III. 

C. (2) Leglslation having anything to do 
with transportation. (4) $12,000 yearly sal- 
ary and expenses incurred in connection with 
association business. 

A. Fleming Bomar and Robert J. Bird, 306 
Southern Buiiding, Washington, D. C. 

B. Community Services, Inc., Graniteville, 
S. C. 

C. (2) H. R. 9388. 

A. Richard Fyfe Boyce, Route 1, Box 284, 
Alexandria, Va. 

B. Diplomatic and consular officers, retired, 
3816 Huntington Street NW., Washington, 
D. . 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the foreign 
service and its active and retired personnel. 


A. Boykin & DeFrancis, Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Studiengeseliscraft fur Privatrechtliche 
Auslandsinteressen E. V., Contrescarpe 46, 
Bremen, Germany. 

O. (2) Interested in all bills affecting the 
Trading With the Enemy Act. 

A. Homer L. Brinkley, 744 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives. 744 Jackson Place NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

O. (4) 
$20,000. 


Annual rate of compensation, 


A. Derek Brooks, 5709 Franklin Avenue, Falls 
Church, Va, 
B. New Tork Board of Trade, International 
Trade Section, 291 Broadway, New York, N. X. 
C. (2) Guaranties against the risk of non- 
Payment by foreign debtors due to currency 
inconvertibility, exchange transfer block, 
and other noncommercial hazards. (4) 
$42.50 per diem, plus expenses. 
A. Brown, Lund & Fitzgerald, 900 F Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. American and Foreign Power Co., Inc., 
2 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 
C. (2) Revenue Act of 1954, 


A. Henry H. Brylawski, 1109 Woodward 
Bullding, Washington, D. C. 

B. District of Columbia Business Practices 
Council, 1109 Woodward Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

C. (2) All legislation affecting business- 
men in the District of Columbia. (4) Ordi- 
Nary office expenses; compensation, $200 per 
month. 

A. Francis J, Buckley, 2423 West Second 
Street, Chester, Pa. 

B. Ross-Meehan Foundries, 1601 Carter 

Street, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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C. (2) Continuation of broad production 
base policy for defense materiel. (4) Ap- 
proximately $1,000. 


A. Justice M. Chambers, 2517 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. M. Golodetz & Co., 120 Wall Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Congressional activity in the devel- 
opment of the strategic stockpiling program 
of the United States. 

A. Warren A. Clohisy, 1500 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Mail Order Association of America, 1500 
Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

©. (2) Postal legislation bills affecting the 
mail-order business, both as to mail-order 
companies and their customers. 

A. Committee for Collective Security, 90 John 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2), (3). (4) approximately 81,000. 

A. Committee on Foreign Trade Education, 
Inc., Building A, Room 801, 270 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting Import and 
export trade of United States. 
News. (4) Anticipated expenses would be 
$167 per month. 


A. Committee for the Return of Confiscated 
German and Japanese Property, 1013 
18th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

©. (2) It is the purpose of this committee 
to support the sanctity of private property 
in international relations, and hence it is 
promoting the amendment of the Trading 

With the Enemy Act to authorize the re- 

turn of German and Japanese property con- 

fiscated by the Government of the United 

States. (4) $1,300 per month. 


A. Conference on State Defense, 111 Eighth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Opposition to Federal taxation of 
State and local government bond interest. 
(4) $1,000 per annum. 

A. Cotton, Brenner & Wrigley, 225 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. Martin Aloysius Madden, 27 West 96th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) For the relief of Martin Aloysius 
Madden. 


A. Dr. Edwin L. Crosby, 18 East Division 
Street, Chicago, Ill, : 
B. American Hospital Association, 18 East 
Division Street, Chicago, III. 
C. (2) Legislation affecting hospitals. (4) 
Annual rate of salary, $30,000. 


A. Charles W. Davis, 1 North La Salle Street, 
Chicago, III. 
B. Chicago Bridge & Iron Co., 1305 West 
195th Street, Chicago, IIT. 
C. (2) Proposed Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954, relating to the tax treatment of in- 
come derived from foreign sources. 


A. Charles W. Davis, 1 North La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

B. The Copley Press, Inc., 428 Downer 
Place, Aurora, III. 

C. (2) Provisions of 1954 revenue revi- 
sion bill relating to corporate distributions 
and adjustments, including corporate Uqut- 
dations, 


A. Charles W. Davis, 1 North La Salle Street, 
Chicago, III. 
B. The Singer Manufacturing Co., 149 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
C. (2) Proposed Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, relating to the tax treatment of in- 
come derived from foreign sources. 


Not printed. Filed with Clerk 
Secretary. 
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A. Waters S. Davis, Jr., League City, Tex. 

B. The National Association of Soil Con- 
servation Districts, League City, Tex. 

C. (2) Legislative interests will be exclu- 
sively those of my employer as stated in its 
preliminary report. (4) Anticipated travel 
expenses for legislative purposes, $650. 


A. M. DeTar, Suite 1121, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Oil Jobbers Council, Suite 708, 
Ferguson Building, Springfield, III. 

C. (2) Legislation which would restrict Im- 
portation of crude oil and/or petroleum prod- 
ucts, and establish a national fuels policy. 
(4) Expenses estimated at $1,500. 

A. District of Columbia Business Practices 
Council, 1109 Woodward Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting businessmen 
In the District of Columbia. (4) Salary of 
executive secretary and expenses. 


A. Eastern Corp,, Bangor, Maine. 
C. (2) Legislative interests concern the 
current revenue revision. 


A. A. J. Edgar, 1601 Carter Street, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn, 

B. Ross-Meehan Foundries, 1601 Carter 
Street, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

C. (2) Continuation of broad production 
base policy for defense materiél. (4) Ap- 
proximately $1,000. 

A. Newell W. Ellison, 701 Union Trust Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Empire Zinc Division, the New Jersey 
Zinc Co., Gilman, Colo. 

C. (2) S. 3344 and H. R. 8896—bills to 
amend the mineral leasing laws to provide 
for multiple mineral development of the 
same tracts of the public lands, and for other 
purposes. 

A. Emergency Committee on Natural Re- 
sources, 709 Wire Bullding, Washington, 
D. O. 
C. (2) Conservation of natural resources. 


A. Charles J. Fain, 1303 New Hampshire Ay- 
enue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 1303 New Hampshire Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting rural electri- 
fication programs. (4) $10,000 annual salary. 


A. Forest Conservation Society of America, 
2144 P Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) Forest conservation. 


A. Fowler, Leva, Hawes & Symington, 1701 K 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Waterways Council Opposed to Regula- 
tion Extension, 21 West Street, New York, 
N. F. 

C. (2) Legislation related to extension of 
reguiation to bulk carriers on waterways. 
(4) Compensation based on time spent, 
minimum $3,500, maximum $10,000 and ex- 
penses. 


A. Nolen J. Fuqua, Duncan, Okla. 

B. The National Association of Soll Con- 
servation Districts, League City, Tex. 

C. (2) Legislative interests will be exclu- 
sively those of my employer as stated in its 
preliminary report. (4) Anticipated travel 
expenses for legislative purposes, 6550. 


A. Daniel B. Goldberg, 111 Eighth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
B. Conference on State Defense, 111 Eighth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
O. (2) Opposition to Federal taxation of 
State and local government bond interest. 
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A. Charles A. Grant, 1450 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 


B. Silk and Rayon Printers and Dyers Asso- 
ciation of America, Inc., 1450 Broadway, New 
York, N. Ya 

C. (2) Seeks legislation creating a regula- 
tory commission. (4) Regular salary and 
expenses. 


A. Paul S. Green, 1737 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. American Zionist Committee for Public 

Affairs, 1737 H Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) The mutual security program. (4) 

Compensation at the rate of $800 a month, 


A. John H. Gunn, Boatmen’s Bank Building, 
St. Louis, Mo: 

B. Transportation Association of America, 
130 North Wells Street, Chicago, III. 

C. (2) Legislation having anything to do 
with transportation. (4) $7,800 yearly sal- 
ary and reimbursement of actual expenses 
incurred. 


A. Hardboard Association, 30 North LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, III. 

C. (2) Legislation that would change the 
classification of hardboard tariffwise, protec- 
tion against dumping and increased imports. 
(4) Estimated expenses $2,000. 


A. Bernard C. Harter, 5402 Albemarle Street, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Dr. A. B. Baker, chairman, the Commit- 
tee for Research in Neurological Disorders, 
University Hospital, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

C. (2) Appropriation bills in House and 
Senate on neurological research. (4) Annual 
compensation, $7,500 and travel expenses. 

A. Patrick B. Healy, 1731 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 
1731 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation that may affect milk 
producers or the cooperatives through which 
they act together to process and market their 
milk. (4) Salary of $10,000 per annum and 
expenses, 


A. George R. Heidrich, Charles Town, W. va. 
B. The National Associaiton of Soil Con- 
servation Districts, League City, Tex. 
C. (2) Legislative interests will be exclu- 
, sively those of my employer as stated in its 
preliminary report. (4) Anticipated travel 
expenses for legislative purposes, $400. 


A. Samuel H. Horne, Munsey Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
B. Chicago Bridge & Iron Co., 1305 West 
105th Street, Chicago, III. 
C. (2) Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 
A. Samuel H. Horne, Munsey Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
B. The Singer Manufacturing Co., 149 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
C. (2) Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 


A. Samuel H. Horne, Munsey Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
B. Underwriters Service Corp., Meridian, 


Miss. 

C. (2) Proposed Internal Revenue Code of 
1954. 
A. Kenneth N. Hurley, 2700 16th Street 


South, Arlington, Va. 
C. (2) Tax and finance. 


A. Whitney W. Orons, Post Office Box 46, Sea- 
brook, Md. 
C. (2) Any legislation which may affect, 
directly or indirectly, the value of my per- 
sonal investment in railroad securities, 
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A. Frank G. Johnson, 823 Dupont Circle 
Building, Washington, D. C., and Kake, 
Alaska. 

B. National Congress of American Indians, 
823 Dupont Circle Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting Indians, Indian 
tribes, bands, or groups in the United States 
and Alaska. (3) The Washington Bulletin. 
(4) $65 per week. 

A. Reuben L. Johnson, Jr. 

B. Farmers Educational and Cooperative 
Union of America, 1417 California Street, 
Denver, Colo., and 1404 New York Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation on matters of interest 
to the National Farmers Union. (4) $5,400 
per annum, all expenses incurred by me are 
paid by the National Farmers Union. 


A. Phillip E. Jones, 1001 Tower Buliding, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. United States Beet Sugar Association, 
1001 Tower Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Interested in any legislation affect- 
ing sugar. (4) $17,000 annual salary plus 
expenses. 

A. James P. Kem, 1625 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Conference for Inland Waterways Dry- 
Bulk Regulation, 402 Commonwealth Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislative interest is to bring 
about an amendment of section 303 (b) of 
the Interstate Commerce Act. 


A. James P. Kem, 1625 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
B. Field Enterprises Educational Division, 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, III. 
C. (2) To obtain change in tax treatment 
for taxpayers electing to use the installment 
method of accounting. 


A. James P. Kem, 1625 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
B. Field Foundation, Inc., 135 South La- 
Salle Street, Chicago, III. 
C. (2) To obtain amendment in proposed 
tax law affecting real-estate holdings of char- 
itable organizations. 


A. James P. Kem, 1625 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Johnston, Lemon & Co., Southern 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) The legislative interest is opposition 
to H. R. 3998, 

A. I. L. Kenen, 1737 H Strect NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. American Zionist Committee for Pub- 
ne Affairs, 1737 H Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (2) The mutual security program. (4) 

$1,166.66 a month. 

A. John A. Killick, Hotel Statler, New York, 
N. V., and 740 llth Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Eastern Meat Packers Association, Hotel 
Statler, New York, N. Y., and 740 11th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) General interest in legislation af- 
fecting meat-packing industry. (4) $35, esti- 
mated for legislature purposes. 


A. Joseph William Kinghorne, 1365 Iris 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Broiler Association, Inc., 77 
West Washington Street, Chicago, III. 

C. (2) Legislation that may tend to affect 
the production and/or marketing of com- 
mercial broilers. (4) Annual salary is $1,200 
plus incidental office expense. 
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A. Rowland F. Kirks, 1026 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion, 1026 17th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting retail 
automobile and truck dealers. 

A, Edith C. Krogh, 130 North Wells Street, 
Chicago, III. 

B. Transportation Association of America, 
130 North Wells Street, Chicago, II. 

Cc. (2) Legislation having anything to do 
with transportation. (4) 69.200 yearly sal- 
ary; reimbursement of actual expenses 
incurred. 


A. Dillard B. Lasseter, Chevy Chase Club, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 

B. Organization of Professional Employees 

of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Post Office Box 381, Washington, 
D. G. 
C. (2) Legislation to enable Federal em- 
ployees to qualify for United States civil 
service retirement service credit for time for- 
merly spent working in Federal-State pro- 
grams, such as H. R. 1553. (4) $500, to in- 
clude all expenses incurred by me. 


A. Leon B. Lent, 14th and F Streets NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Federal Retirement Protective Associa- 
tion, room 1147, National Press Building, 14th 
and F Streets NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting retirement in- 
ee of Federal employees. (3) $200 per 
month. 


A. Walter Lichtenstein, 105 West Madison 
Street, Chicago, III. 

B. Gardner & Jones, 105 West Madison 
Street, Chicago, III. 

A. Norman M, Littell, 1826 Jefferson Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Wade Crawford and 11 associated Klam- 
ath Indians. 

C. (2) H. R. 7320 and S. 2745. (4) Com- 
pensation $1,100 plus expenses. 

A. Leonard Lopez, 1029 Vermont Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. District Lodge No. 44, International As- 
sociation of Machinists, 1029 Vermont Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. Lucas & Thomas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Mobile Homes Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 

C. (2) General legislation affecting mobile 
homes. (4) Compensation $1,000 per quar- 
ter and $200 expenses. 


— 


A. Roy M. Lynnes, 77 west Washington 
Street, Chicago, II. 

B. National Broiler Association, Inc., 77 
West Washington Street, Chicago, III. 

C. (2) Interested in any legislation that 
may tend to affect the production and/or 
marketing of commercial broilers. (4) An- 
nual salary $1,200. . 

A. Charles T. McGavin, 711 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Parking Association, Inc., 711 
14th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Opposed to encroachment of Gov- 
ernment into field of private enterprise. (4) 
$4 per hour, 


A. Ellis W. Manning, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


B. Shell Oil Co., 50 West 50th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


— 


Not printed. Filed with Clerk and 
Secre 


1954 


C. (2) Proposed revision of section 501 
(e) of H. R. 8300. 


A. Ellis W. Manning, 1625 K Street NW.. 
Washington. D. C. 
B. Shell Oil Co., 50 West 50th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 
C. (2) Proposed Senate amendment to sec- 
tion 403 (c) (3) of H. R. 8300. 


A. Ellis W. Manning, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D, C. 
B. General Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich. 
C. (2) Proposed revision of section 861 (a) 
(1) of H. R. 8300. 


A. Ellis W. Manning. 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington. D. C. 
B. General Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich. 
C. (2) Proposed revision of section 1035 of 
H. R. 8300. 


A. Miller & Chevalier, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
B. Affiliated Gas Equipment, Inc., 17877 
St. Clair Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
C. (2) Affiliated is interested in provisions 
of H. R. 8300 having to do with restricted 
stock options, 


A. Miller & Chevalier, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

B. Sears, Roebuck & Co., Homan & Arthing- 
ton, Chicago, NI. 

C. (2) H. R. 8300, having to do with 
pension and profit-sharing trusts, deduction 
for dividends received, and income from re- 
tail establishments in foreign countries. 


A. Miller & Chevalier, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue, Wash m, D. C. 
B. Young & Rubicam, Inc., 285 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
C. (2) Interest is in the enactment of 
H. R. 6339, a bill to amend section 459 (d) of 
the Internal Revenue Code. 


A. Miller & Chevalier, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
B. Sierra Tale & Clay Co., Post Office 
Box 390, South Pasadena, Calif. 
C. (2) H. R. 8300, covering percentage 
depletion. 
A. Joseph L. Miller, 1025 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) All Federal legislation of concern 
to the northern textile industry. (4) $1,500 
fees; $150 expenses. 


A. Seymour S. Mintz, William T. Plumb, Jr., 
and Robert K. Eifler. 810 Colorado Build- 
ing. Washington, D. C. 

B. John H. Davis et al., Seattle, Wash. 
C. (2) Revision of the proposed Internal 

Revenue Code of 1954 (H. R. 8300). 

A. Seymour S. Mintz, William T. Plumb, Jr., 
and Robert K. Eifler, 810 Colorado Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Hughes Tool Co., Houston, Tex. 
C. (2) Revision of proposed Internal Reve- 

nue Code of 1954 (H. R. 8300). 


— 


A. Mobile Homes Manufacturers Association, 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 
C. (2) Housing Act of 1954, as well as all 
legislative measures affecting mobile homes. 
(4) anticipated expenses $5,000. 


A. Douglas G. Mode, 705 Ring Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
C. (2) Legislation providing for continua- 
tion of the suspension of certain import taxes 
On copper; (4) annual compensation and 
expenses $3,000. 
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A. Albert H. Monacelli, 161 East 42d Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
B. Stockholders of Bessemer Securities 
Corp., 465 East 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
C. (2) H. R. 8300 (Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954). 


A. Francis A. Mulhern, 111 8th Avenue, New 
York City, N. Y. 
B. Conference on State Defense, 111 8th 
Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 
C. (2) Opposition to Federal taxation of 
State and local bond interest, 


A. Andrew P. Murphy, Jr., 1028 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 1028 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Generally interested in legislation 
affecting construction and housing. (4) 
Annual salary $9,000, expenses about $20 per 
month, 

A. National Association of Soil Conservation 
District, League City, Tex. 

C. (2) National legislation relating to the 

soil resources of the Nation. 


A. National Congress of American Indians, 
Dupont Circle Building, Room 823, 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) This association is interested in all 
legislation affecting Indians, Indian tribes, 
bands, or groups in the United States and 
Alaska. (3) The Washington Bulletin. 

A. National Council of Salesmen’s Organi- 
zations, Inc., 80 West 40th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

C. (2) General legislation of interest to 
wholesale salesmen including Federal in- 
come tax, Jenkins-Keogh bill, H. R. 6483. 
(4) $500 per year. 


A. National Federation of Post Office Motor 
Vehicle Employees, 412 5th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) All legislation of interest to post 
office motor vehicle employees. 


A. National Wool Growers Association, 414 
Pacific National Life Building, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

C. (2) S. 2911 and H. R. 7775, Wool Act; 
S. 2313, to include grease wool under the 
Commodity Exchange Act; S. 2548 and H. R. 
6787, grazing bill; S. 2862, McCarran labor 
bill. 


A. Nordlinger, Riegelman, Benetar & Char- 
ney, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. , 

B. Silk and Rayon Printers and Dyers As- 
sociation of America, Inc., 1450 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Enactment of a law creating regu- 
latory commission, 

A. Nordlinger, Riegelman, Benetar & Char- 
ney, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
N. V. 

B. Webb & Knapp. Inc., 383 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Redevelopment of southwest sec- 
tion of Washington, D. C. 

A. Frank Norton, Mercantile 
Building, Dallas, Tex. 

B. Transportation Association of Amer- 
ica, 130 North Wells Street, Chicago, III. 

©. (2) I am interested in all legislation 
having anything to do with transportation. 
(4) $9,600 yearly salary. 


A. James L. Oakes, 139 Main Street, Brattle- 


boro, Vt. 
B. Edgar C. Salvesen, 2 Country Hill, 


Brattleboro, Vt. 


Securities 


A6801 


C. (2) To prevent prejudice to persons 
currently receiving social security benefits 
who are now in noncovered employment. 
(4) Total compensation not in excess of 
$100. 

. — 
A. Herbert R. O'Conor, Mathieson Building, 

Baltimore, Md. 

B. Worthington Corporation, 2 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, N. V. 

C. (2) H. R. 8300, tax revision legislation. 


A. Herbert R. O' Conor, Jr., 10 Light Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 

B. National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion, 1026 17th Street NW., Washington, D. O. 

C. (2) Any legislation aimed at enabling 
automobile manufacturers and their auth- 
orized dealers to enter into legal agreements 
prohibiting the sale of new motor vehicles 
by authorized dealers to unauthorized per- 
sons for resale to customers and include in 
their selling agreements with their author- 
ized dealers legally enforceable exclusive rep- 
resentation provisions. (4) $1,250 per quar- 
ter. 

A. Alvin E. Oliver, 600 Ribbs Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Grain and Feed Dealers National Asso- 
ciation, 100 Merchants Exchange Building, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the grain and 
feed trade. 


A. Robert Oliver, 718 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington, D. O. 
B. Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
718 Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. O. 
C. (2) Support all legislation favorable to 
the national peace, security, democracy, 
prosperity, and general welfare; oppose legis- 
lation detrimental to these objectives. 


— 


A. Robert S. Palmer, 203 State Office Build- 
ing, Denver, Colo. 
B. Colorado Plateau Uranium Committee. 
C. (2) Legislation affecting mining in gen- 
eral and uranium in particular, 


A. Lovell H. Parker, 

Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Tax legislation with respect to ex- 
cise tax on automobile accessories, 


A. Parker, Milliken & Kohlmeier, 650 South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. The Farmers & Merchants National 
Bank of Los Angeles, as trustee of the Mary 
Paula Ball Trust, Fourth and Main Streets, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

C. (2) To establish the value at the date 
of death of Mary Paula Ball, deceased, as the 
income-tax basis for certain property in- 
cluded in the estate of said decedent for Fed- 
eral estate tax. (4) $10,000 compensation, 
plus $1,000 estimated expenses. 


— - 


A. Paul, Weiss, Rifkind, Wharton & Gar- 
rison, 1614 I Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 
B. Field Enterprises Educational Divi- 
sion, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, III. 
C. (2) To obtain change in tax treatment 
for taxpayers electing to use the installment 
method of accounting. 


A. Paul, Weiss, Rifkind, Wharton & Gar- 
rison, 1614 I Street NW., Washington, 
D. O. 
B. Field Foundation, Inc., 135 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago, III. 
C. (2) To obtain amendment in proposed 
tax law affecting real-estate holdings of char- 
itable organizations, 


Colorado Building, 


A6802 


A. Paul, Weiss, Rifkind, Wharton & Gar- 
rison, 575 Madison Avenue, New York, 


N. T. 
B. Fifty Broadway Building, Inc., 50 
Droadway. New York, N. Y. — 


C. (2) Representation in connection wi 
obtaining an amendment to proposed pro- 
visions in H. R. 8300 with respect to corpo- 
rate liquidation. 


A. Paul, Weiss, Rifkind, Wharton & Gar- 
rison, 1614 I Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 
B. The Sixty Trust, 1109 Hospital Trust 
Building, Providence, R. I. 
C. (2) To obtain amendment in proposed 
tax law affecting investments of pension 
and profit-sharing trusts. 


A. Catherine A. Pearce, 130 North Wells 
Street, Chicago, III. 
B. Transportation Association of America, 
130 North Wells Street, Chicago, III. 
O. (2) Legislation having anything to do 
with transportation. (4) $5,100 yearly sal- 
ary, plus actual expenses. 


A. Mrs. Helen L. Peterson, 823 Dupont Circle 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Congress of American Indians, 
823 Dupont Circle Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (2) I am interested in all legislation 
affecting Indians, Indian tribes, bands, or 
groups in the United States and Alaska. (3) 
The Washington Bulletin. (4) $600 per 
month. 8 


A. J. Hardin Peterson, Lakeland. Fla. 

B. Tomoka Land Co., 8-10 West Center 
Street. Sebring, Fla. 

C. (2) For modification of section 1237, 
H. R. 8300, making same applicable to cor- 
porations on lands held more than 10 years 
and for similar legislation. (4) $500 retainer, 
plus expenses, 


A. J. Hardin Peterson, Cochrane Building, 
Lakeland, Fla. 

B. West Coast Inland Navigation District, 
Court House, Bradenton, Fla. 

C. (2) Any river and harbor bill affecting 
the Intercoastal West Coast Waterway, its 
right-of-ways, and appropriations therefor; 
for authorization of alternate route and for 
appropriations therefor. (4). $200 per 
month, 

A. Percy W. Phillips and Robert J. Bird, 306 
Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. The Minot Mercantile Corp., care of 
Equitable Trust Co., Wilmington, Del. 

C. (2) H. R. 8300. 


A. Radner, Zito, Kominers & Fort, 520 Tower 
Bullding, Washington, D. C. 

B. Pacific Far East Line, Inc., 141 Battery 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

C. (2) Legislation authorizing Federal 
Maritime Board to reprice and sell certain 
Government-owned vessels. 

A. Redevelopment Builders of New York, 110 
East 42d Street, New York City, N. Y. 

C. (2) In favor of certain redevelopment 

housing legislation. (4) Total fee $10,000. 


A. James Francis Reilly, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Potomac Electric Power Co., 929 E Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) S. 3387, S. 1403, and H. R. 3998. 
A. Harry Rieck, Preston, Md. 

B. The National Association of Soll Con- 
servation Districts, League City, Tex. 


A. Frank M. Robbins, 1601 Carter Street, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
B. Ross-Meehan Foundries, 
Street, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


1601 Carter 
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C. (2) Continuation of broad production 
base policy for defense material. (4) Approxi- 
mately $2,000. 


A. G. A. Robinson, 1520 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. National Clay Pipe Manufacturers, Inc., 
1520 18th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) All legislation affecting business, 
particularly public health and sanitation. 
(4) Expenses of less than $200 a month. 


A. Robert Emmet Rodes, 34 West 65th Street, 
New York, N. T. 
O. (2) Enforcement of United States 
treaties with Morocco. 


A. W. Crosby Roper, Jr., 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
B. Empire Zinc Division, the New Jersey 
Zine Co., Gilman, Colo. i 
C. (2) S. 3344 and H. R. 8896, bills to 
amend the mineral leasing laws. 


A. Ross-Mechan Foundries, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 
C. (2) Continuation of broad production 
base policy for defense materlel. (4) Approx- 
imately $5,000. 


A. Jack Garrett Scott, 839 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. National Association of Motor Bus 
Operators. 
C. (2) All proposed legislation which would 
affect the intercity motorbus industry. 


A. Salvage, Lee & Chase, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange, 
113 Pearl Street, New York, N. Y. 
C. (2) All legislation affecting the New 
York Coffee and Sugar Exchange. 


A. Silk & Rayon Printers & Dyers Associa- 
tion of America, Inc., 1450 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

(C) (2) Seeks enactment of law creating 
regulatory commission. 


A. Russell Singer, 1712 G Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Fleming Bomar & Robert J. 
Bird, 306 Southern Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. American Automobile Association, 
O. (2) H. R. 8300. 


A. Fred Smith & Co., Inc., 161 East 42d 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

B. Edward Mallinckrodt, 16 West More- 
land Place, St. Louis, Mo. 

C. (2) Legislation involving conservation 
principles, including modification of S. 1555 
and H. R. 4449, to protect Dinosaur National 
Monument. (4) $3,000 per quarter, plus ex- 
penses. 


A. Spencer M. Smith, Jr., 2144 P Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Forest Conservation Society, 2144 P 
Street NW., Washington, D. G. 

C. (2) Forest Conservaton. 

A. Samuel Elliot Stavisky, 9307 Singleton 
Drive, Bethesda, Md. 

B. United States Cuban Suger Council, 910 
17th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) All legislation pertaining to sugar 
and Cuban trade. (4) $15,000 annually, 
plus expenses. 

A. D. M. Strickland, 1520 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Clay Pipe Manufacturers, Inc., 
1520 18th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) All legislation affecting business, 
particularly public health and sanitation. 
A. Sullivan, Bernard, Shea & Kenney, 804 

Ring Building, Washington, D. C, 

B. Brown Co., Berlin, N. H. 
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C. (2) Modifications of the Clayton and 
Federal Trade Commission Acts. 


A. Sullivan, Bernard, Shea & Kenney, 804 
Ring Building, Washington, D. C. 
B. Southern Pacific Co., 65 Market Street, 


-San Francisco, Calif. 


C. (2) Proposed 1954 revisions of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code. 

A. Sullivan, Bernard, Shea & Kenney, 804 
Ring Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Standard Fruit and Steamship Co., 944 
St. Charles Avenue at Lee Circle, New Or- 
leans, La. 

C. (2) Proposed 1954 revisions of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code. 


A. Maude M. Taylor, 220 East 42d Street, New ` 


York, N. Y. 
B. Transportation Association of America, 
130 North Wells Street, Chicago, Ill, 


C. (2) All legislation having anything to 


do with transportation. 
and actual expenses. 


A. Ruth H. Tegtmeyer, Statler Office Build- 
ing, Boston, Mass. > 
B. Transportation Association of America, 
130 North Wells Street, Chicago, III. 
C. (2) All legislation having anything to 
do with transportation. (4) $9,600 per year 
and expenses incurred. 


A. Austin J. Tobin, 111 8th Avenue, New York 
City, N. Y. 
B. Conference on State Defense, 111 8th 
Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 
C. (2) Opposition to Federal taxation of 
State and local government bond interest. 


A. H. Willis Tobler, 1731 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 
1731 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation that may affect milk 
producers or the cooperatives through which 
they act together to process and market their 
milk. $10,000 per annum, plus expenses. 


— 


A. Tomoka Land Co., 8-10 West Center Street, 
Sebring. Fla. 

O. (2) For modification of section 1237, 
H. R. 8300, making same applicable to cor- 
porations on lands held more than 10 years, 
and for similar legislation. $500 fee and ap- 
proximately $400 expenses. 


A. Steve Toney, 600 57th Avenue, Capitol 
Heights, Md. 
C. (2) Work for the reduction of taxes and 
raising exemptions. 


A. H. F. Torok, 1601 Carter Street, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 
B, Ross-Meehan Foundries, 1601 Carter 
Street, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
C. (2) Continuation of broad production 
base policy for defense material. (4) Ap- 
proximately $1,000. 


(4) $8,400 per year 


A. Noel T. Tweet, Town House, Kansas City, 
Kans 


B. Missouri-Arkansas Basins Flood Control 
Association, Town House, Kansas City, Kans. 

C. (2) Legislation pertaining to flood con- 
trol and soil conservation. 
year and $1,000 expenses. 


A. Vegetable Growers Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc., 528 Mills Building, 17th and 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

B. Vegetable Growers Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc., 528 Mills Building, Washington, 
D. ©. 

C. (2) Agricultural interests fertaining to 
the vegetable industry. (4) $7,500 annually. 


(4) $8,400 per 


— 


1954 


A. Paul H. Walker, 1000 Vermont Avenue, 
Washington, D. O. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislation which might affect the 
Welfare of policyholders and annuitants. 
(4) $10,000 per annum, 

A. Frank J. Waters, 727 West 7th Street, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

B. Hughes Tool Co., Houston, Tex. 

C. (2) Revision of proposed Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 (H. R. 8300). 


A. Thomes Watters, Jr., 161 William Street, 
New York, N. Y., and Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Bigham, Englar, Jones & Houston, 99 
John Street, New York, N. Y., and Shoreham 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Matters affecting marine insurance 
companies as subrogees of property owners 
whose property was damaged or destroyed by 
the enemy during World War II. 


A. West Coast Inland Navigation District, 
Governmental Corporation Court House, 
Brandenton, Fla. 

C. (2) Any river and harbor bill affecting 
the International West Coast Waterway, its 
right-of-ways and appropriations therefor 
for authorization of alternate route and for 
appropriation therefor, 

A. A. L. Wheeler, 911 Sheraton Building, 
Washington; D. C, 

B. Marvin Small, 53 Park Place, New York 
City, N. Y. and J. George Spitzer, 923 Old 
Nepperhan Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 

C. (2) Section 1235 of H. R. 8300 only. 

A. Joseph F. Wildebush, 7 Church Street, 
Paterson, N. J. 

B. Silk & Rayon Printers & Dyers Associa- 
tion of America, Inc., 1450 Broadway, New 
York, N. T. 
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C. (2) Seeks legislation creating a regula- 
tory commission for printers dyers, and 
finishers of silk and manmade fibers, 


A. W. E. Wilkinson, Glenn Building, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

B. Transportation Association of America, 
130 North Wells Street, Chicago, III. 

O. (2) Legislation having anything to do 
with transportation, (4) $7,800 yearly 
salary; reimbursement of actual expenses in- 
curred. 


A. Wilkinson, Boyden, Cragun & Barker, 744 
Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Indians of California, care of Clyde F. 
Thompson, Post-Office Box 901, Redding, 
Calif. 

C. (2) Registrants are seeking authoriza- 
tion to use funds to the credit of the Indians 
of California for prosecution of the case en- 
titled “Indians of California v. United 
States,” Docket No. 31, before the Indian 
Claims Commission, and possible related 
legislation. 


A. Wilkinson, Boyden, Cragun & Barker, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 
B. Klamath Tribe of Indians, Klamath 
Agency, Oreg. 
O. (2) Supporting H. R. 9188; seeking 
amendments to S. 3532. (4) Expenses not to 
exceed $1,000. 


A. Wilkinson, Boyden, Cragun & Barker, 744 
Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Shoshone-Bannock Tribes of the Fort 
Hall Reservation, Idaho. 
O. (2) Legislation affecting Indians or 
Indian tribes or groups. (4) Annual com- 
pensation of $5,000. 


A6803 


A. Wilkinson, Boyden, Cragun & Barker, 744 
Jackson Place NW., Washington, P. C. 

B. Southern Ute Tribe of the Southern Ute 
Reservation, Consolidated. Ute Agency, Ign- 
acio, Colo, 

C. (2) Support legislation to authorize a 
rehabilitation program from tribal funds of 
the Southern Ute Tribe of Indians in Colo- 
rado. (4) Expenses not expected to exceed 
$100, 


A. Leon W. Williams, 2 Gouverneur Place, 
Bronx, N. Y. 
C. (2) A bill for the relief of Leon W. Wil- 
liams, (4) Expenses about $100 per year. 


A. Williams, Myers & Quiggle, 817 Munsey 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
B. Bristol Laboratories, 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New Tork, N. Y. 
C. (2) Internal Revenue Code of 1954. (4) 
Compensation —61,000 retainer, plus $30 per 
hour, 


A, Edward L. Wilson, 20 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, III. 

B. Mobile Homes Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. ` 

C. (2) Specific interest relative to the cur- 
rent Housing Act of 1954—H. R. 7839 and S. 
1472—as -well as all legislative measures 
affecting mobile homes, (4) Salary $150 per 
month. Expenses estimated quarterly in- 
cluding transportation $1,000. 


A. Harry E. Zwinggi, Clark Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

B. Transportation Association of America, 
130 North Wells Street, Chicago, III. 

C. (2) Legislation having anything to do 
with transportation, (4) $10,000 yearly 
salary; reimbursement of actual expenses 
incurred. 


SENATORS WITH RESIDENCES 
IN WASHINGTON 
Orrice Appress: Senate Office Building. 
Washington, D. O. 
[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Vice President, Richard Nixon 

Alken, George D., Vt... Carroll Arms. 
Anderson, Clinton P., 6 Wesley Circle. 

N. Mex. 
Barrett, Frank A., Wyo- -The Woodner 
Beall, J. Glenn, Md >> 
Bennett, Wallace F., Utak 
Bowring, Mrs. Eva., Nebr_._ 
Bricker, John W., Ohio_...The Mayfiower. 
Bridges, Styles, N. H. - The Dorchester. 
Burke, Thomas A., Onio 


Butler, John Marshall, Md 
B-rd, Harry Flood, Va. The Shoreham. 


Capehart, Homer E., Ind The Westchester, 
Carlson, Frank, Kans......Sheraton Park 


Cooper, John S., Ky. 
Cordon, Guy, Ore 
Crippa, Edward D., Wyo. 


Daniel, Price, Ter a 
Dirksen, Everett M., II. 
Douglas, Paul H., Ilo... -=a 
Duff, James H., Fa- 
Dworshak, Henry C., Idaho. 


Eastland, James O., Miss..5101 Macomb St. 
Ellender, Allen J., La 
Ervin, Samuel J., Jr., N.C... 
Ferguson, Homer, Mich. The Westchester. 
Flanders, Ralph E., Vt. 
Frear, J. Allen, Jr., Del. 
Fulbright, J, William, Ark. 


„Walter F., Ga. The Mayflov'er. 
Gillette, Guy M., Io Wa 
Goldwater, Barry M., Art 
Gore, Albert, Tenn = 
* Theodore Francis, University Club. 
R. J. 


Hayden, Carl, Ari — 

Hendrickson, Robert O., 
N. J. 

Hennings, Thomas C., Jr., 
M 


0. 
Hickenlooper, Bourke B., 5511 Cedar Park- 
Towa. 2 Chevy Chase, 


Hill, Lister, 44a 
Holland, Spessard L., Fia..Sheraton Park 
pep rt ape Hubert H., 

Minn. 


Ives, Irving M., N. 7 


Jackson, Henry M., Wash. 
Jenner, William E., Ind 
Johnson, Edwin C., Colo Carroll Arms. 
Johnson, Lyndon B., Tex 
Johnston, Olin D., S. C0 


Kefauver, Estes, Tenn 4848 Upton St. 


Kilgore, Harley M., W. Va_.3834 Macomb St. 
Knowland, William F., 

Calif. 
Kuchel, Thomas H., Calif.. 


Langer, William, N. Dak_..The Roosevelt. 
Lehman, Herbert H., V. ¥_.Sheraton Park 
Lennon, Alton A., N, C 
Long, Russell B., La 


McCarran, Pat, Nen. 4711 Blagden Ave. 

v. Joseph R., Wis.. 
McClellan, John L., Ark... 
5 Warren G., The Shoreham. 
Malone, George W., Ver -The Mayflower 
Mansfield, Mike, Mont oe 
Martin, Edward, Pa 


Morse, Wayne, Oreg. . 5020 Lowell 
Mundt, Karl B., S. Dak... The Capitol 


Towers. 
Murray, James E., Mont. The Shoreham. 


St. 
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Neely, Matthew M., W. va 


Pastore, John O., R. I_-.... 
Payne, Frederick G., Maine. 
Potter, Charles E., Mic .-- 
Purtell, Willlam A., Conn 


Reynolds, Sam W., Nebr 
Robertson, A. Willis, Va... 
Russell, Richard B., Gd. 


Saltonstall, Leverett, Mass_2320 Tracy Pl. 
Schoeppel, Andrew F., 

Kans. 
Smathers, George A., Fla. 
Smith, H. Alexander, N. J..Sheraton Park 
Smith, Margaret Chase, 

Maine. 
Sparkman, John J., Ada. 4920 Upton St. 
Stennis, John C., Miss 
Symington, Stuart, Mo_.... 


Thye, Edward J., Minn 
Upton, Robert W., NV. H 


Watkins, Arthur v., Utan 

Welker, Herman, Idako 4823 Tilden St. 

Wiley, Alexander, Wis- 2122 Mass. Ave. 

Williams, John J., Del 

Young, Milton R., N. Dax. Quebec House So. 

OFFICERS OF THE SENATE 

Secretary—J. Mark Trice, 

Chief Clerk—Emery L. Frazier. 

Sergeant at Arms—Forest A. Harness. 

Secretary for the Majority—William T. Reed. 

Secretary for the Minority—Felton M. John- 
ston. 

Chaplaln— Rev. Frederick Brown Harris, D. D. 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE SENATE 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
Messrs. Alken (chairman), Young, Thye, 

Hickenlooper, Mundt, Williams, Schoeppel, 

Welker, Ellender, Johnston of South Caro- 

lina, Holland, Anderson, Eastland, Clements, 

and Humphrey. 
Committee on Appropriations 
Messrs. Bridges (chairman), Ferguson, 

Cordon, Saltonstall, Young, Knowland, Thye, 

McCarthy, Mundt, Mrs. Smith of Maine, 

Messrs. Dworshak, Dirksen, Hayden, Russell, 

McCarran, Chavez, Ellender, Hill, Kilgore, 

McClelian,-Robertson, Magnuson, 

Committee on Armed Services 
Messrs. Saltonstall (chairman), Bridges, 

Flanders, Mrs. Smith of Maine, Messrs. 

Hendrickson, Case, Duff, Cooper, Russell, 

Byrd, Johnson of Texas, Kefauver, Stennis, 

Symington, and Jackson. 

Committee on Banking and Currency 
Messrs. Capehart (chairman), Bricker, Ives, 

Bennett, Bush, Beall, Payne, Goldwater, Ful- 

bright, Robertson, Sparkman, Frear, Douglas, 

Lehman, 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
Messrs. Case (chairman), Beall, 


Ervin. 
Committee on Finance 

Messrs. Millikin (chairman), Martin, Wil- 
liams, Flanders, Malone, Carlson, Bennett, 
Reynolds, George, Byrd, Johnson of Colorado, 
Kerr, Frear, Long, and Smathers. 

Committee on Foreign Relations 

Messrs. Wiley (chairman), Smith of New 
Jersey, Hickenlooper, Langer, Ferguson, 
Knowland, Aiken, Capehart, George, Green, 
Fulbright, Sparkman, Gillette, Humphrey, 
and Mansfield. 

Committee on Government Operations 

Messrs. McCarthy (chairman), Mundt, Mrs. 
Smith of Maine, Messrs. Dworshak, Dirksen, 
Butler, Potter, McClellan, Jackson, Kennedy, 
Symington, Burke, and Ervin. 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 

Messrs. Cordon (chairman), Millikin, Ma- 
5 5 8 ee Kuchel, Barrett, 

ppa, Murray, derson, Long, Jackson 
Daniel, Lennon, and Burke. $ 5 

Committee on Interstate and Foreign 

Commerce 
Messrs. Bricker (chairman), 


Butler, Potter, Duff, Purtell, Payne, — 


Payne, 
Reynolds, Morse, Neely, Gore, Mansfield, and \ 


Bowring, Messrs. Johnson of Colorado, Mag- 
nuson, Johnson of Texas, Pastore, Monroney, 
Smathers, and Clements. 


Committee on the Judiciary 
Messrs. Langer (chairman), Wiley, Jenner, 
Watkins, Hendrickson, Dirksen, Welker, But - 
ler, McCarran, Kilgore, Eastland, Kefauver, 
Johnston of South Carolina, Hennings, and 
McClellan. 


Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 

Messrs. Smith of New Jersey (chairman), 
Ives, Purtell, Goldwater, Cooper, Upton, 
Mrs. Bowring, Messrs. Murray, Hill, Neely, 
Douglas, Lehman, and Kennedy. 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 

Messrs. Carlson (chairman), Duff, Jenner, 
Cooper, Purtell, Upton, Crippa, Johnston of 
South Carolina, Neely, Pastore, Monroney, 
Daniel, and Lennon. 


Committee on Public Works 
Messrs. Martin (chairman), Case, Bush, 
Kuchel, Beall, Upton, Morse, Chavez, Holland, 
Stennis, Kerr, Gore, and Burke. 
Committee on Rules and Administration 


Messrs, Jenner (chairman), Carlson, Potter, 
Barrett, McCarthy, Hayden, Green, Gillette, 
and Hennings, 


UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 


Mr. Chief Justice Warren, of California, Hotel 
Sheraton-Park, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Justice Black, of Alabama, 619 S. Lee St., 
Alexandria, Va. 

Mr. Justice Reed, of Kentucky, the Mayflower. 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter, of Massachusetts, 
3018 Dumbarton Ave. 

Mr. Justice Douglas, of Washington, 3701 
Connecticut Ave, 

Mr. Justice Jackson, of New York, McLean, Va. 

Mr. Justice Burton, of Ohio, the Dodge. 

i Justice Clark, of Texas, 2101 Connecticut 


ve. 
Mr. Justice Minton, of Indiana, the Methodist 
Building. 


OFFICERS OF THE SUPREME COURT 


Clerk—Harold B. Willey, 3214 N. Wakefield 
St., Arlington, Va. 
Deputy Clerk—Reginald ©. Dun, 1329 Hem- 
lock St. 
Deputy Clerk—Hugh w. Barr, 4701 Connecti- 
1 rar 
arshal—T, Pe Lippitt, 4916 Flint Dr. 
Westgate, Ma. ae 2 
Reporter—Walter Wyatt, 1702 Kalmia Rd. 
Librarlan— Helen Newman, 126 8d St. SE. 


— — — — 


UNITED STATES JUDICIAL CIRCUITS 
JUSTICES ASSIGNED 
TERRITORY EMBRACED 


District of Columbia: Mr. Chief Justice 
Warren. District of Columbia, 

Firat judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter. Maine, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Puerto Rico. 

Second judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Jack- 
son. Vermont, Connecticut, New York. 

Third judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Burton. 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Virgin 
Islands, 

5 1 circuit: Mr. Chief Justice 
arren., Maryland, Virginia, West Virgini. 
North Carolina, South Carolina. es 

Fifth Juđicial circuit: Mr. Justice Black. 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Loul- 
sianá, Texas, Canal Zone, 

Sizth judicial circuit: Mr, Justice Reed. 
Ohio, Michigan, Kentucky, Tennessee. 

Seventh judicial cirouit: Mr. Justice Min- 
ton. Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin. 

Eighth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Clark, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri, Arkansas. 

Ninth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Douglas. 
Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho, Call- 
fornia, Nevada, Arizona, Alaska, Hawaii. 

Tenth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Clark. 
Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
New Mexico. 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE HOUSE 
j Committee on Agriculture 


Messrs. Hope (chairman), August H. Andre- 
sen, Hill, Hoeven, Simpson of Illinois, Bram- 
blett, Dague, Harvey, Lovre, Belcher, McIntire, 
Golden, Williams of New York, King of 
Pennsylvania, Harrison of Nebraska, Wampler, 
Cooley, Poage, Grant, Gathings, McMillan, 
Abernethy, Albert, Abbitt, Polk, Sutton, 
Wheeler, Thompson of Texas, Jones of Mis- 
souri, Herlong, Bartlett, Fernds-Isern, and 
Mrs. Farrington. 

Committee on Appropriations 

Messrs. Taber (chairman), Wigglesworth, 
J-nsen, H. Carl Andersen, Horan, Canfield, 
Fenton, Phillips, Scrivner, Coudert, Cleven- 
ger, Wilson of Indiana, Cotton, Davis of Wis- 
consin, James, Ford, Busbey, Miller of Mary- 
Ir ad. Vursell, Hand, Ostertag. Hunter, Bow, 
Budge, Jonas of North Carolina, Krueger, 
Hruska, Coon, Laird, Cederberg, Cannon, 
Mahon, Sheppard, Thomas, Kirwan, Norrell, 
Whitten, Andrews, Rooney, Gary, Fogarty, 
Sikes, Fernandez, Preston, Passman, Rabaut, 
Yates, Marshall, Riley, and Sieminski. 

i Committee on Armed Services 


“fessrs. Short (chairman), Arends, Cole of 
New York, Johnson of California, Gavin, Nor- 
blad, Van Zandt, Patterson, Cunningham, 
Bates, Hess, Nelson, Devereux, Bishop, 
O'Konski, Smith of Kansas, Bray, Wilson of 
California, . Vinson, Brooks of Loul- 
siana, Kilday, Durham, Rivers, Philbin, 
Hébert, Winstead, Price, Fisher, Hardy, Green, 
Doyle, Wickersham, Miller of California, 
Patten, Bennett of Florida, Bartlett, Fernds- 
Isern, and Mrs. Farrington, 


Committee on Banking and Currency 


Messrs. Wolcott (chairman), Gamble, 
Talle, Kilburn, McDonough, Widnall, Betts, 
D'Ewart, George, Mumma, McVey, Merrill, 
Oakman, Hiestand, Stringfellow, Van Pelt, 
Spence, Brown of Georgia, Patman, Rains, 
Multer, Deane, O'Brien of Michigan, Ad- 
donizio, Dollinger. Bolling, Barrett, Hays of 
Ohio, O'Hara of Illinois, and McCarthy. 


Committee on the District of Columbia 


Messrs. Simpson of Illinois (chairman), 
O'Hara of Minnesota, Talle, Miller of Ne- 
braska, Auchincloss, Allen of California, 
Kearns, Hagen of Minnesota, Patterson, Gub- 
ser, Broyhill, Hyde, Hillelson, McMillan, 
Harris, Abernethy, Smith of Virginia, Klein, 
Teague, Jones of Alabama, Davis of Georgia, 
Morrison, Jones of Missouri, Sutton, and 
Friedel. 


$ Committee on Education and Labor 


Messrs. McConnell (chairman), Gwinn, 
Smith of Kansas, Kearns, Velde, Hoffman of 
Michigan, Kersten of Wisconsin, Berry, Har- 
rison of Wyoming, Bosch, Holt, Rhodes of 
Arizona, Wainwright, Frelinghuysen, Young, 
Barden, Kelley of Pennsylvania, Powell, 
Lucas, Balley, Perkins, Howell, Wier, Elliott, 
1 Metcalf, Miller of Kansas, and 

wler. 


Committee on Foreign Afairs 


Messrs. Chiperfield (chairman), Vorys, 
Mrs. Frances P. Bolton, Messrs. Smith of 
Wisconsin, Merrow, Judd, Fulton, Javits, 
Jackson, LeCompte, Radwan, Morano, Mrs. 
Church, Messrs. Adair, Prouty, Bentley, 
Richards, Gordon, Morgan, Battle, Carnahan, 
Chatham, Zablocki. Burleson, Hays of Ar- 
kansas, Roosevelt, Mrs. Kelly of New York, 
— Lanhan, Harrison of Virginia, and 


Committee on Government Operations 


Messrs. Hoffmar of Michigan (chairman), 
Rlehlman, Mrs. Harden, Messrs. Bender, 
Brownson, Mrs. Church, Messrs. Meader, 
Camers. Brown of Ohio, Graham, Judd, 
McDonough, Mrs. St. George, Messrs. Miller 
of New York, Hillelson, Lipscomb, Dawson of 
Illinois, Holifield, Karsten of Missouri, Mc- 
Cormack. Lantaff, Chudoff, Ikard, Brooks of 
Texas. Holtzman, Condon, Mollohan, Foun- 
tain, Pucher, and Williams of New Jersey. 

Committee on House Administration 

Messrs. LeCompte (chairman), Bishop, 
Morano, Schenck, Carrigg, Harrison of Ne- 
braska, Corbett, Bennett of Michigan, Hill- 
ings, Cole of Missouri, Oliver P. Bolton, Neal, 
Merrill, Lipscomb, Burleson, Deane, Gar- 
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matz, Regan, Trimble, Byrd, Campbell, Moss, 
Freidel, Ashmore, and Hays of Ohio. 


Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 


Messrs. Miller of Nebraska (chairman), 
D'Ewart, Saylor, Harrison of Wyoming, Whar- 
ton, Berry, Gross, Bender, Dawson of Utah, 
Westland, Pillion, Young, Hosmer, Rhodes 
of Arizona, Budge, Engle, Regan, Bentsen, 
Aspinall, Yorty, Donovan, O'Brien of New 
York, Rogers of Texas. Mrs. Pfost, Messrs. 
Haley, Shuford, Bartlett, Fernds-Isern, 
and Mrs. Farrington. 


Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce 


Messrs. Wolverton (chairman), Hinshaw, 
O'Hara of Minnesota, Hale, Dolliver, Heselton, 
Bennett of Michigan, Hoffman of Illinois, 
7 2amer, Springer, Bush, Schenck, Carrigg. 
Warburton, Derounian, Pelly, Younger, 
Crosser, Priest, Harris, Rogers of Florida, 
Klein, Granahan, Carlyle, Williams of Mis- 
sissippi, Mack of Illinois, Thornberry, 
Roberts, Moulder, Staggers, A 


Committee on the Judiciary 


Messrs. Reed of Illinois (chairman), Gra- 
ham, Keating, McCulloch, Jonas of Illinois, 
Miss Thompson of Michigan, Messrs. Hillings, 
Crumpacker, Miller of New York, Taylor, 
Burdick, Meader, Curtis of Massachusetts, 
Robsion of Kentucky, Hyde. Poff, Celler. 
Walter, Lane, Feighan, Chelf, Wilson of 
Texas, Willis, Frazier, Rodino, Jones of North 
Carolina, Forrester, Rogers of Colorado, Dono- 
hue, and Fine. 


Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries 


Messrs. Weichel (chairman), Tollefson, 
Allen of California, Seely-Brown, Sheehan, 
Murima, Van Pelt, Norblad, Osmers, Wain- 
wright, Clardy, Ray, Mailliard, Dorn of New 
York, . Hart, Bonner, Boykin, Garmatz, 
Shelley, Robeson of Virginia, Delaney, Dies, 
Mrs. Sullivan, Messrs. Thompson of Loui- 
siana, Magnuson, ONeill, Campbell, - 
and Bartlett. 


Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 


Messrs. Rees of Kansas (chairman), Hagen 
of Minnesota, Corbett, Mrs. St. George, 
Messrs. Withrow, Gross, Mrs. Harden, Messrs. 
Cole of Missouri, Cretella, Gubser, Bonin, 
Broyhill, Oliver P. Bolton, Reams, Murray, 
Morrison, Davis of Georgia, Rhodes of Penn- 
syivania, Lesinski, Jarman, Dowdy, Boland, 
Alexander, Moss, and Tuck. 


Committee on Public Works 

Messrs. Dondero (chairman), Angell, Mc- 
Gregor, Auchincloss, Mack of Washington, 
Scudder, George, Brownson, Bush, Oakman, 
Small, Warburton, Neal, Becker, Stauffer, 
Scherer, Buckley, Fallon, Davis of Tennessee, 
Tcimble, Blatnik, Jones of Alabama, Dempsey, 
Smith of Mississippi, Watts, Machrowicz, 
Kluczynski, Steed, and Mrs. Buchanan. 


Committee on Rules 
Messrs. Allen of [Illinois (chairman), 
Brown of Ohio, Elisworth, Latham, Scott, 
Nicholson, Chenoweth, Reece of Tennessee, 
Smith of Virginia, Colmer, Madden, and Lyle. 


` Committee on Un-American Activities 


Messrs. Velde (chairman), Kearney, Jack- 
son, Clardy, Scherer, Walter, Moulder, Doyle, 
and Frazier. 


Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 


Mrs. Rogers of Massachusetts (chairman), 
Messrs. Kearney, Ayres, Adair, Springer, 
Prouty, Radwan, Mack of Washington, Saylor, 
Bonin, Frelinghuysen, Mailliard, Fino, Cre- 
tella, Teague, Evins, Dorn of South Carolina, 
Sccrest, Mrs. Kee, Messrs. Long, Hagen of 
California, Byrne of Pennsylvania, Gentry, 
Matthews, Edmondson, Selden, Natcher, and 
Johnson of Wisconsin. 


Committee on Ways and Means 

Messrs. Reed of New York (chairman), 
Jenkins, Simpson of Pennsylvania, Kean, 
Curtis of Nebraska, Mason, Martin of Iowa, 
Holmes, Byrnes of Wisconsin, Goodwin, Sad- 
lak, Baker, Curtis of Missouri, Knox, Utt, 
Cooper, Dingell, Mills, Gregory, Forand. Eber- 
harter, King of California, O'Brien of Illinois, 
Boggs, and Keogh. 


UNITED STATES COURT OF APPEALS FO 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CIROUIT™ 
(United States Court House, 3d and 
Constitution Ave.) 


Office Residence 
telephone Chief Judge telephone 
Harold M. Stephens, Washington 1. D. C, 
Sterling 3-5700 Adams 4-6420 


= wits Bish Judges 
enry erton, Washington 1, D. C. 
Sering: e =a Emerson 3-6017 
ur er, Washington 1, D. C. 
Sterling 3-5700 North 1-8109 
E. Barrett Prettyman, Washington 1, D. C. 
peung. 5 i Oliver 2-3263 
Bazelon, Washington 1, D, C. 
Sterling 3-5700 Emerson 2-0544 
Charles Fahy, Washington 1, D. C. 
Sterling 9 Emerson 3-6267 
George ashington, W 1. D. C. 
Sterling 3-5700 dams 2-6327 
John A. Danaher, Washington 1, D. C. 
Sterling 3-5700 District 7-4704 


COURT OF CUSTOMS AND PATENT 
APPEALS 


„ 


National 8 

Chief Judge—Finis J. Garrett, of Tennessee, 
3550 Springland Lane. 

Judge—Ambrose O'Connell, of New York, 
Hunting Towers, Alexandria, Va. 

Judge—Noble J. Johnson, of Indiana, 4318 
Warren St. 

Judge—Eugene Worley, of Texas, 4745 32d St. 
North, Arlington, Va. 

Judge—William P. Cole, Jr., of Maryland, 100 
West University Parkway, Baltimore, Md. 
Judge—Joseph R. Jackson (retired), of New 

York, Westchester Apts. 


(Internal Revenue Building. Phone, 
4696) 


THE UNITED STATES COURT OF CLAIMS 
(Pennsylvania Ave. and 17th St. Phone, 
District 7-0642) 
Chief Judge—Marvin Jones, of Texas, 1500 
Massachusetts Ave. 

Judge—Benjamin H. Littleton, of Tennessee, 
4607 Connecticut Ave. 

Judge—Samuel E. Whitaker, of Tennessee, 
4921 Me bee St. 

Judge—J. Warren Madden, of Pennsylvania, 
300 East Broad St., Falls Church, Va. 

Judge—Don N. Laramore, of Washington, 
Presidential Hotel, 900 19th St. 


EMERGENCY COURT OF APPEALS 


Washington 1, D. C. 

Chief Judge — Albert B. Maris, Philadelphia 
„Pa. (United States Circuit Judge for the 
Third Circuit.) 

Judge—Calvert Magruder, Boston 9, Mass. 
(Chef Judge, United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the First Circuit.) 

Judge—Thomas F. McAllister, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. (United States Circuit Judge for 
the Sixth Circuit.) 

Judge—‘Valter C. Lindley, Danville, III. 
(United States Circuit Judge for the 
Seventh Circuit.) 

Judge—Bolitha J. Laws, Washington, D. C. 
(Chief Judge, United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia.) 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGES 
District of Columbia 
(Washington 1, D. C.) 

Chief Judge Bolitha J. Laws 

Judges 

F. Dickinson Letts Edward M. Curran 
James W. Morris Edward A. Tamm 
David A. Pine Charles F. McLaughlin 
Matthew F. McGuire Burnita S. Matthews 
Henry A. Schweinhaut James R. Kir'dJand 
Alexander Joltzoff Walter M. Bastian 
Richmond B. Keech Luther W. Youngdahl 


UNITED STATES COURT OF MILITARY 
APPEALS 


(United States Court of Military Appeals 
Building, 5th and E Sts. NW.) 
Phone, Liberty 5-6700 


Chief Judge. Robert E. Quinn 
Judge George W. Latimer 
ccc — Paul W. Brosman 
Commissioner Richard L. Tedrow 
Gern . Alfred C. Proulx 


REPRESENTATIVES WITH 
RESIDENCES IN WASHINGTON 


Orrice Appress: House Office Building, 
Washington, D. O. 


[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 


Speaker, Joseph W. Martin, Jr., 
The Hay-Adams 
no Watkins M., Va 
Abernethy, Thos. G., Miss- 6278 29th St. 


Adair, E. Ross, Ind. 3071 Langley Ct., 
Apt. 596-B 

Addonizio, Hugh J., N. J... 

Albert, Carl, Okla 

Alexander, Q. N. pan 


Allen, John Hugh G Calif. 

Allen, Leo E., IIA I. University Club 

Andersen, H. Carl. Minn 4545 Conn. Ave. 

Andresen, August H., Minn. 

Andrews, George W., A Cathedral 

ve. 

Angell, Homer D., Oreg. 

Arends, Leslie C., Iu. ~~ 4815 Dexter St. 

Ashmore, Robert T., S. C 

Aspinall, Wayne N., Colo. - 5309 2d St. 

Auchincloss, James C., N. J. 113 S. Lee St., 
Alexandria, Va. 

Ayres, William H. OR -o 


‘Bailey, Cleveland M., W. Va. 

Baker, Howard H., Tenn 

Barden. Graham A., N. 8 Devonshire 
ce. 


Barrett, William A., Fa. 

Bates, Willlam H., Mass 

Battle Laurie C., Ala 2430 32d St. SE. 
Beamer, John V., Ind. 110 Maryland 


Becker, Frank J., N. Y. 

Belcher, Page, Okla 

Bender, George H., Ohio... The Mayflower 

Bennett, Charles E.. Fla... 1530 38th St. SE. 

Bennett, John B., Mich 7304 Bradley Blvd. 
Bethesda, Md. 

Bentley, Alvin M., Mich... 

Bentsen, Lloyd M., Jr., Tez. 
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Communist Party Line on Senator 
McCarthy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, November 8, 1954 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp pages 1 
to 19 of of the booklet I now send to 
the desk. 


There being no objection, the booklet 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“Turow THE Bum Ovr'’—Orricia, COMMU- 
NIST Party LINE on SENATOR MCCARTHY 
The House Un-American Activities Com- 

mittee officially cites the Daily Worker as 

follows: 

“Daily Worker: The chief journalistic 
mouthpiece of the Communist Party * * *. 
No other paper or publication of any kind 
in all American history has ever been loaded 
with such a volume of subversive, seditious, 
and treasonable utterance as has this organ 
of the American Communists.” 

“Telegraph agency of instructions to all 
Communists.” (Louis Budenz, former editor 
of the Dally Worker.) 


[From the Daily Worker, New York, N. Y., of 
September 28, 1954] 
THROW THE Bum Our 


America is catching up with McCartnryr. 

The six-man Senate committee has voted 
unanimously in favor of a Senate censure 
of the arch-conspirator against the Ameri- 
can Constitution, 

It is good news for America—for its free 
speech, its right to speak out for peace, co- 
existence, and the abolition of H-bomb 
war—that McCarthyism is no longer the un- 
touchable sacred cow. The good sense of the 
people has won this important achievement. 

However, the GOP, backed in this by the 
Democratic Party leader in the Senate, is 
trying to sweep the McCarrny issue under 
the rug for the elections. They have ordered 
the postponement of any Senate action till 
after the elections. They thus hope to kcep 
the issue quiet. 

But the country has seen enough of the 
sordid McCartmy conspiracy not to be con- 
tent with this trick. In the first place, the 
voters should insist to their Senators on a 
Senate meeting before the November elec- 
tions. They should insist on a swift vote of 
censure before November, 

Following that, the country has every right 
to expect that the Senate will not merely 
rebuke McCartuy for overstepping some of 
the rules, but will waste no time in digging 
into his whole shabby career. 


[From the Daily Worker, New York, N. Y., of 
July 14, 1954] 


Am SENATE Fichr ON MCCARTHY 


The efort of Senator RALPH FLANDERS, 
Republican, of Vermont, to strip Senator 
JOSEPH McCarTHY, Republican, of Wiscon- 
sin, of his committee chairmanships is gain- 
ing ground in the United States Senate, 
Several Republicans have already indicated 
support. While a number of Democrats are 
also for it, the Senate Tory Democratic lead- 
ership has tried to evade the struggle by 


Appendix 


maintaining McCartuy is a “Republican 
problem.“ 

Among Republicans who have not yet lined 
up behind the Flanders resolution is Senator 
IrvING M. Ives, of New York. 

We urge all New Yorkers to write to Ives 
insisting he support the Flanders resolution. 

We urge New Yorkers to write to Senator 
HERBERT LEHMAN suggesting he put the heat 
on the Democratic Senate leadership to line- 
up behind the resolution. 

We urge readers everywhere to take similar 
action in connection with their Senators. 


[From the Daily Worker, New York, N. X., 
of July 29, 1954] 


WRITE Your SENATORS 


Tell the two Senators from your State to 
support the Flanders censure resolution. 
Urge the organizations to which you belong, 
to do likewise. 

In New York, Senator LEHMAN says he will 
support the censure; Republican Irvine M. 
Ives has been silent. 

Many are also writing to Senator FLANDERS 
giving him their support in this move. 


[From the Daily Worker, New York, N. Y.] 
STILL TIME To CENSURE 


The next few days wili tell whether Mc- 
CarTHY can still blackmail the country. A 
shower of wires, letters, and calls will go a 
long way toward giving the Senators an in- 
dication of the feelings at home. They 
should be told no adjournment until Sena- 
tor McCartTuy is severely censured. 

[From the Daily Worker, New York, N. T., 
of July 16, 1954] 


Act Now 


We urge all readers to write at once to 
their Senators, insisting they vote for the 
Flanders resolution. 

We urge all readers to reach their fellow- 
workers and neighbors and the leaders of the 
unions and other organizations they might 
belong to—urging them to take similar 
action. 

They should also make their will known 
to Senator LYNDON JoHNson, Democratic 
Senate leader, who is dodging the issue on 
the excuse that this is an inner Republican 
squabble. 


From the Daily Worker, New York, N. Y., of 
March 17, 1954] 


STAMP Our MCCARTHYISM 
(By William Z. Foster) 


During the past 10 days Senator Mc- 
CarTHY has received a number of resound- 
ing belts in the jaw. These came from Ad- 
lai Stevenson, E. R. Murrow, Senator Flan- 
ders, the Army leadership, broadcasting 
companies. Even Eisenhower himself had 
to give McCarrTuy a slap on the wrist. This 
sudden outburst of anti-McCarthy senti- 
ment reflects the growing indignation of the 
American people at the outrageous manner 
in which the Wisconsin political thug has 
been intimidating the country. 

This active anti-McCarthyism is all to the 
good, and it is to be hoped that the gather- 
ing attack against McCarTuy will be devel- 
oped to the full. McCartny should not 
only be discredited politically, but he should 
also be fired from the Senate and put in 
jail where he belongs. Such an outcome 
would constitute a real victory for democ- 
racy and would be hailed as such all over 
the world. 

With McCarruy discomfited, already social 
democrats like Max Lerner and Arthur 
Schlessinger in the New York Post act as if 
McCarthyism were dead. They make it ap- 


pear as though McCarthyism is the work of 
but a few malevolent individuals, who are 
now being deflated. But this is a gross 
underestimation of the danger of McCar- 
thyism, which is American fascism, 

McCartuy as an individual reactionary is 
obviously dangerous, but the reality of the 
dangers personalized by him are the power- 
ful figures behind him—the wealthy bankers 
and industrialists and big military tycoons, 
with their aggressive programs of facism 
and war. These are the elements who are 
chiefly responsibile for such power as Mc- 
CARTHY possesses. 

Should their darling McCartuy be knocked 
out, however, in the present brawl, they will 
not be long In developing another political 
front. If they could so blow up a blockhead 
like McCartTuy, they will not be long in 
finding replacements. 

It is not enough to fight McCartny regard- 
ing his methods, on the assumption that 
he represents only a small clique of irre- 
sponsibles. He must instead be fought on 
the grounds of his pro-Fascist objectives and 
in the realization that he is the outstanding 
figure of the American Fascist tendency. 

What is wanted is not more carefully man- 
aged thought control or more gentlemanly 
red-baiting and Soviet hating as so many in 
labor and political circles have been doing. 
This Hne only feeds McCarthyism. The 
whole program of warmongering must be 
knocked out and the country embarked upon 
a realistic policy of peaceful coexistence be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union. This alone can basically end the 
menace of McCarthyism. 

The Eisenhower administration is figuring 
on using what they hope will be a more sen- 
sible McCarTuy as their chief hatchetman 
in the November elections. That is why 
Vice President Nixon gave him such gentle 
handling in his Saturday night speech. 

McCartTHy will have many other power- 
ful supporters. But the President and his 
Wall Street backers should not be allowed 
to get away with this shameful imposition 
upon the American people. McCartTHy must 
be driven out of American public life com- 
pletely. That would be an appetizer to a 
real head-on attack upon the main body of 
the threatening Fascist movement in this 
coun 

In the coming November elections the labor 
and progressive forces should defeat every 
McCarthyite who appears on any ticket and 
elect strong anti-McCarthy candidates, 


William Foster is under indictment for 
Communist activities in violation of the 
Smith Act. 


Uniry Can DEFEAT McCartuyism 


(By Philip Frankfeld, chairman of the Com- 
munist Party of Maryland) 
(Pamphlet issued by Communist Party) 

From the above pamphlet: = 

“But at all times, remember the fact that 
the main enemy is pro-Fascist McCarthyism 
and all of its workings and directing our 
main fight against it.” 

“The camp of McCarthyism remains united 
and follows a common policy directed by a 
unified command. It operates with deadly 
effectiveness.” 

Philip Frankfeld has been convicted for 
his Communist activities, 

The national secretary of the Communist 
Party sent the following message to all Com- 
munist Party members through the Daily 
Worker of May 4, 1950: 

“I urge all Communist Party members, and 
all anti-Fascists, to yield second place to none 
in the fight to rid our country of the Fascist 
poison of McCarthyism.” 
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[From the Daly Worker, New York, N. T., 
of May 7, 1953] 


INVESTIGATE THE INVESTIGATORS 


We New Yorkers are getting a good close- 
up look at what Senator HERBERT LEHMAN 
called the other day “creeping McCarthyism.” 

We are getting “creeping McCarthyism,” 
and McCarthyite creeps, in the invasion of 
New York by the shoddy bunch of headline- 
hunters known as the Un-American Com- 
mittee. This is headed by an ex-FBI cop 
whose great specialty was to have been the 
frameup of Steve Nelson as “an atomic spy” 
working with a “Scientist X.“ This shabby 
frameup—very much like the Rosenberg 
frameup—collapsed completely when even a 
fear-ridden Washington jury threw the whole 
mess out of court several weeks ago. 

Velde's qualifications for hounding New 
York teachers, editors, artists, actors, and 
writers are given by his notorious contempt 
for education, which he expressed as follows: 

“The basis of all communism and social- 
{istic influence is education of the people. 
„ e © If we say that we are opposed to 
socialism in America, as we all say we are, 
then we must oppose this bill (to create 
traveling libraries).” (March 9, 1950, House 
of Representatives.) 

Such is the gent who now drags decent 
and patriotic Americans up in front of his 
roadshow in order to get them to become 
informers by “naming names” of other 
Americans who have dared to exercise their 
rights of free speech, free press, and the right 
of association to advocate ideas. 

No wonder Senator Leman cried out in 
dismay before 1,000 Democratic Party work- 
ers last week: 

“Already, we tolerate subpenaing novelists, 
essayists, magazine and newspaper editors, 
echolars and school administrators to inquire 
into their political backgrounds and personal 
habits back to their youth and childhood, 
* © © The investigators, who might better 
be called the inquisitors, have taken over.” 

Senator Leuman’s justified alarm shows 
that many Americans are aware of the fact 
that the smokescreen of “probing subver- 
sion” covers up a vicious McCarran-McCarthy 
assault on New Dealers, Democrats, Negro 
and Jewish organizations, trade unions, 
churches, etc. The Un-American Commit- 
tee peddies the big lle about communism 
in order to attack all progresive ideas. 

These committees will never haul up be- 
fore them a Ku Kluxer, an anti-Semite, a 
warmonger, or a union hater. No landlord 

his tenants or politician rooking the 
city will ever be called up to “name names” 
by these hacks. After all, their own previous 
chairman, the smelly J. Parnell Thomas, was 
found out to be a crook. 

It is with pride that New York can watch 
these courageous “noncooperating” witnesses 
give these thought-controllers some elemen- 
tary lessions in American history. George 
Washington and Jefferson were also “non- 
cooperating” with reference to thought- con- 
trol tyranny. 


— 


[From Political Affairs of Docember 1953] 
Untry Can Rout McCartuyism 


(By national committee, Communist Party, 
United States of America) 

On November 21. 1953, the national com- 
mittee of the Communist Party of the United 
States issued a statement signed by William 
Z. Foster, Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, and Pettis 
Perry, dealing with the Brownell-Eisenhower 
assault upon the loyalty of ex-President Tru- 
man. The text of the statement follows: 

“The situation is ripe for organized labor 
and its allies, by a united smash, to rout 
the MicCarthyite pro-Fascists and war- 
mongers, and to score a great political vic- 
tory. This opportunity must not be missed. 
The working masses must not allow them- 
selyes to be politically deceived and blinded 
by the poison gas of the redbalters, war- 
mongers, and witchhunters. 
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“An organic part of the fight against Mc- 
Carthyism is the fight to defend the Com- 
munista now being indicted and tried under 
the Smith, McCarran, and sedition laws, and 
to free Gene Dennis, Ben Davis, and the many 
others imprisoned under these laws.” 


The House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee officially cited Political Affairs as “an 
official Communist Party monthly theoreti- 
cal organ. A magazine devoted to the 
theory and practice of Marxist-Leninism.” 


From the Dally Worker, New York, N. Y., of 
March 1, 1954] 
Demanns Growrnc: Acr Now AGAINST 
McCartHy—Asks BROWNELL ACT AGAINST 
“No. 1 Fascist” 


ATHENS, OHIO, February 28.— Mrs. Agnes E. 
Meyer, educator and writer, yesterday called 
Senator Josera R. McCartHy our No. 1 
fascist, suggested legal action be instituted 
against him by Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell, Jr., and called on the President to 
intervene to protect the honor of the mill- 
tary against McCarTuy's insults. 

“If the President does not,” she said, “the 
safety of every citizen and of our whole Na- 
tion win be undermined. For McCartuy has 
devised sinister methods by which force can 
conquer this country without overt violence.” 

In a speech before the Ohio chapter of 
the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors, Mrs. Meyer said, “Brownell would do 
the Nation a greater service if, instead of 
prosecuting a dead Communist, he would 
institute proceedings against McCanTHy.” 

Mrs. Meyer, in her own Red-baiting phrase, 
apparently alluded to a recent speech by 
Brownell attacking the late Harry Dexter 
White, New Dealer and former Treasury 
official. 

“There is no doubt all our freedoms today 
are being threatened,” said Mrs. Meyer, whose 
husband is Eugene Meyer, chairman of the 
board of the Washington Post. “Our con- 
gression investigators are seeking to curb all 
expression of opinion. The Nation's entire 
education system,” she charged, “is being 
subjected to repression and intimidation, 

She charged that the uneducated are sit- 
ting in judgment on education and educa- 
tors, and called for a fairminded investiga- 
tion of your unfairminded investigators. 

Mrs. Meyer declared McCarTHy would sure- 
ly be thrown out of the Senate if the Repub- 
lican National Committee disclosed the dis- 
graceful facts about his record. 

[From the Dally Worker, New York, N. Y., of 
March 12, 1954] 


EISENHOWER FEELS THE PRESSURE 


President Eisenhower said he agrees with 
Senator FLANDERS a little bit. The Vermont 
GOP Senator had charged the Imitation- 
Hitler with trying to split the GOP, and 
capture it. 

These are all signs—“straws.“ the New 
York Times calls them—that it is no longer 
tantamount to treason in Washington to 
criticize the leader of the pro-Fascist con- 
spiracy in the United States. This means 
that the groundswell of populer patriotic 
hatred against bullying, lying, Fascist Me- 
Carthyism has already made itself very much 
felt in Washington and in the GOP. 

When Adial Stevenson charged the GOP 
with being “half McCarrny, half Elsenhow- 
er” he clearly stung the GOP, which had 
learned that the brand of Fascist McCar- 
thyism is no longer the pure asset which 
GOP Chairman Hall proudly called it. 

We have seen in America in the past few 
days such things as the terrific anti-Mc- 
CartHY response to the CBS brondcast by 
Edward Murrow; the lashing out at Mc- 
Carruy as u Hitler by the railroad brother- 
hood organ, Labor, etc. 

This should be of the greatest encourage- 
ment to the patriotic crusade to resist, curb, 
and destroy this vile Fascist plot to debase 
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America into a new form of Hitlerism at 
home and Hitlerite war with all the tricks 
borrowed from the anti-Communist fakeries 
of the Nazis. * 

But it is obvious that the trembling eriti- 
cism of this Fascist conspiracy forced on 
the White House must be repiaced by some- 
thing far more direct and tougher. Mc- 
Cartny knows that Eisenhower's “feather” 
criticism cannot stop him. He insolently 
sneered back at the President's criticism. 
He charged that all the GOP leaders who 
fear he is smearing them too heavily with 
the Fascist brush are “trying to curry favor 
with the leftwing press.“ McCarry is here 
following the Fascist script down to the last 
letter. 

It is good that the GOP is afraid of the 
McCarthyite label now. 

It is up to the country to insist on more 
from anyone in public life who says he pre- 
fers America to Fascist McCarthyism. Mc- 
Carthyism's financial dealings must be 
probed by the Senate. His star-chamber 
hearings and terrorizations must be stopped. 
Above all the fight has to be waged on the 
basic issues—peace and East-West trade 
against his inevitable war; the Bill of Rights 
against his spy fakerles and witch hunts of 
Communists; and more New Deal measures 
against the GOP's creeping socialism line. 


[From the Worker, New York, N. Y. of July 
25, 1954] 


Tue DEMOCRATS AND MCCARTHY 


Senator FLanners, of Vermont, warned the 
GOP that if it follows the leadership of 
McCartny it is sunk. 

For the country will know how to recog- 
nize the guilt of the party which helps 
McCartTry try to Hitlerize the United States 
of America. 

But the Democrats in Washington can't 
seem to grasp this yet, and they haven't 
been told in firm language that such is the 
case. 

For example, the three Democrats on the 
McCarthy committee SNN ro, JACKSON, 
and McCiettan—who tangled with McCar- 
THy during the recent hearings suddenly 
were afraid to join with GOP Senator POTTER 
to fire the sneaky ex-FBI Francis Carr. 

- Porrer was ready to defy McCartuy on 
this issue, but the Democrats began to waver 
and said this would “let McCartTsy claim 
they oppose the investigation of commu- 
nism,” 

Amazing how this McCarTHY trick still has 
power to drug and paralyze his victims even 
when they start to Aight back. 

But the country, we are sure, wants the 
United States Senate to pass the Flanders 
motion to censure McCartHy on July 30 
when his motion comes up. 

Millions of voters want McCartny forced 
to testify under oath on his spy rings, his 
weird financial deals with the corporations, 
and his defense of the Nazi murderers of 
helpless American GI prisoners. 

At the very least, they want the Demo- 
crats to lead the fight to censure MCCARTHY, 
the goon who has branded them as respon- 
sible for “20 yenrs of treason.” 

The voters, especially in the trade unions, 
are telling their United States Senators they 
want McCantiry censured on July 30 as the 
very first step, and they are telling Senator 
Fianpers they approve what he is doing. 


[From the Dally Worker, New York, N. T., 
of July 19, 1954] 
McCarrHy a Wovu.o-Be Hrrrxn, Sars 
FLANDERS 


WASHINGTON, July 18.—Senator RALPH E. 
FLANDERS (Republican, of Vermont) today 
charged that Senator JosrrH R. MCCARTHY 
was the would-be Hitler of America. De- 
tailing the methods whereby Hitler rose to 
power in Germany, FLANDERS called on fellow 
Republicans to back his Tuesday move to 
censure MCCARTHY. PLANDERS withdrew his 
original motion to oust McCarruy from his 
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chairmanships under pressure from the GOP 
leadership in the Senate. 

In releasing his speech today, FLANDERS 
said he “took his unusual step“ because 
Otherwise there would be no chance for the 
Senate or the public to consider his argu- 
ments against McCartHy. He claimed con- 
siderable Senate support for his resolution, 
including more than 12 Republicans. 

Senate Republican leader WImLrmMm F. 
Know anp refused to disclose his strategy on 
the FLanpbrs move, but is expected to try to 
kill the resolution either by moving to table 
it or by sending it to a Senate rules com- 
mittee pigeonhole. 

Before the resolution itself can be brought 
to yote, the Senate must approve FLANDERS’ 
request for immediate consideration and it 
Was possible the showdown will come then. 


The tactic of comparing with Hitler any- 
one who fought. communism was originated 
years ago by the Communists. Congressman 
Dies, Congressman Harold Velde, Senator 
McCarran, and Senator Jenner have been 
similarly attacked by the Communists. 


[From the Daily Worker, New York, N. T.] 
STILL TIME To Censure 


The decision of the Senate to shift the 
McCarthy censure motion to a six-member 
committee raises the serious danger that 
another whitewash of the reactionary Wis- 
consin Senator is in the making. 

There is still hope, however, that some 
form of censure is possible this session, The 
Senators, cognizant of the tremendous popu- 
lar pressure for some action on MCCARTHY, 
and hardly willing to face charges at home 
that the Flanders motion was killed by ad- 
journment, voted to act on the committee's 
recommendation before the mid-August 
adjournment. 

The committee, which Vice President 
Nrxon will appoint, however, can bring in a 
recommendation on the eve of adjournment 
for no action or postponement of action to 
the next session. Senate Majority Leader 
RKNOWLAND and Minority Leader JOHNSON, 
who have joined hands on the maneuver to 
save McCartHy, are apparently continuing 
on a rush-for-home stampede to get ap- 
Proval of what amounts to no action. 
Whether they will succeed depends in large 
measure on the response from those who are 
already being exhorted by electioneering 
candidates, 

The very fact that the Senate was forced 
to schedule a debate on the Flanders motion 
and that the leaders of both parties have 
been unable so far to avoid action this ses- 
sion indicates the tremendous power of the 
anti-McCarthyism sentiment in the country. 
The Senate debate, despite the limited scope 
of the Flanders motion and the rush for ad- 
journment, has served to still further expose 
the Fascist and corrupt nature of Mc- 
Carthyism. 

Like a cornered beast, McCartuy was only 
able to resort to the usual growl that served 
him so well in the past. He called the many 
Senators who voiced charges against him 
consummate liars and warned them they will 
indict themselves for perjury if they voice 
those charges before the Senate's committee, 

The Senator's bullying tactics were suc- 
cessful on some occasions against some 
weak-kneed liberals or others without moral 
or self-respect, although McCarruy has been 
rebuffed by most honest witnesses. It now 
Temains to be seen whether the whole Senate 
Will be bullicd successfully by the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin. 

And we are still to hear from President 
Eisenhower on this most important question 
before Congress. The White House has been 
Conspicuously silent while the storm rages 
and the administration's leaders are steering 
toward a whitewash of McCartny. The vot- 
€rs will not absolve the administration of its 
full responsibility in this sordid business, 
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The next few days will tell whether 
McCarTuy can still blackmail the country. 
A shower of wires, letters, and calls will go a 
long way toward giving the Senators an indi- 
cation of the feelings at home, They should 
be told no adjournment until Senator 
McCartuy is severely censured, 


[From Political Affairs of May 1954] 
May Day, 1954: WHat Faces Us? 
VI. THE ROLE OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY 


In the past period the party and the left 
have played a more active role in the main- 
stream of the anti-McCarrHy movement. 
They are learning to influence the program 
and to bolster the fighting capacity of the 
movement as loyal participants in the 
struggle. 

The campaign to build the circulation of 
the Daily Worker and the Worker and of 
the Morning Freiheit is an integral part of 
the fight against McCarthyism. It is an 
integral part of the effort to strengthen the 
role of the left in the coalition, The con- 
tinuous attack by McCarruy on the Daily 
Worker is proof of its vitality in the struggle. 
The Daily Worker is the best fighter against 
McCarthyism. 

The future struggle will be dificult and 
sharp. No one can predict its exact course 
or guarantee its outcome, The situation is 
fraught with great danger. At the same 
time, the advance of the anti-McCartuyr 
movement beyond expectations of 6 months 
or a year ago reveals the great opportunities 
for building a movement which can stop 
McCarthyism in time, 

The House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee officially cited Political Affairs as “an 
official Communist Party monthly theoretical 
organ * * * a magazine devoted to the the- 
ory and practice of Marxist Leninism.“ 


[From the Worker, New York, N. Y. of 
October 3, 1954] 


AcTion Now UA on McC. CENSURE 
[From the Worker, New York, N. Y., of April 
4, 1954] 

Tue Bic Le Tactic 


“ What has made McCarruy so powerful 
within the space of 5 years? What has he 
got? The answer is simple. He has in his 
hands the power of the big lie. What is 
that big lie? 

The big lie is that the United States of 
America faces a Communist menace both 
from the Socialist states, and from the Com- 
munist Party here in the United States of 
America. 

The big lie which McCartny rides for all 
it is worth is that Communists—that is 
Americans with Marxist ideas on peace, de- 
mocracy, and socialism—are out to be spies. 

Once a country swallows this fake—as Nazi 
Germany swallowed it—it is sunk. It is 
ready to be taken over by Fascist conspirators 
who are laughing up their sleeves at their 
victims. 

There is no such thing as the Communist 
menace, 

This is what every thinking American must 
retort to the warmongers and hysteria 
makers who are out to seize control of these 
United States. 

There is such a thing as the social ideas of 
the Communists. 

There is such a thing as the antiwar, anti- 
depression activities of the Socialist-minded 
men and women who make up the Commu- 
nist movement. 

But there is absolutely no such thing as the 
conspiracy or the menace of which Fascist 
McCarthyism shrieks every day. 

The Communist menace and the spy men- 
ace is a fake. 

According to the FBI political boss, J. Ed- 
gar Hoover, the Communist conspiracy is out 
to get the following things: 
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“Settlement of the Korea war; recall of all 
American GI's from abroad; a flve-power 
peace pact with China included; resumption 
of trade with the Communist countries; re- 
peal of Taft-Hartley law, as well as the 
Smith and McCarran Acts.” 

Are these things bad for the United States? 

No. Millions of Americans already agree 
with most of them, especially with the ideas 
of world peace and putting an end to the 
cold war. 

McCarthyite fascism has never exposed a 
spy, as the conservative columnist, Walter 
Lipmann, notes, This is because he is not 
looking for spies at all but for Americans 
whose ideas are liberal, progressive, or 
Marxist. 

McCarthyism starts with the fraud about 
the aims of the Communists. Then it moves 
up and starts lying about Roosevelt and the 
New Deal. It calls them treason, 

McCarthyism calls the organization of the 
CIO a Communist plot, McCarthyism brands 
all peace as treason and appeasement. It is 
ready even to brand the Eisenhowers as 
traitors if the White House does not succeed 
in keeping war going in Asia. 

The one thing McCarthyism is most afraid 
of is peace and trade with China and the 
Soviet Union. But peace means trade and 
jobs—without slaughter of our boys. 

Some people say they oppose McCarthyite 
methods but favor its goals. 

But this is absurd; McCarthyism’s goal is 
police state and war. 

Can there be nice methods for getting 
fascism and war? 

McCarthyism’s goal Is fascism, and so are 
its methods. 

The two cannot be separated. 

If the Communists are robbed of their 
democratic right to advocate their opinions, 
no one else has any freedom left. 


All you have to do to kill an idea—like job 
protection, or peace—is brand it “Commu- 
nist.” That will finish it, as long as Mo- 
Carthyite fascism is allowed to get away 
with its big He. 

Communism is not the issue in the United 
States. The issue is jobs, peace, and demo- 
cratic liberty. 

Don't be fooled any more by the fake of 
the Communist menace. The menace is 
McCarthyite police state and its war con- 
spiracies. 


— 


{From the Worker, New York, N. Y., of April 
4, 1954 
“INVESTIGATIONS OF SENATORS JOSEPH R. Me- 
CARTHY AND WILLIAM BENTON PURSUANT TO 
SENATE RESOLUTION 187 AND SENATE RESO- 
LUTION 304 


“(Report of the Subcommittee on Privileges 
and Elections to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration) 

* S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, 1952)" 

This Official Senate report on McCartHy’s 
shady finances was submitted in January 
1962. Neither the Senate nor the Depart- 
ment of Justice has acted on it. J. Edgar 
Hoover who was supposed to investigate the 
charges uncovered by the Senate Committee 
instead praised MCCARTHY, 


UNFIT FOR THE SENATE 
Inside: Four full pages on Senator Jor 
“Low-Blow” McCarTuy, his record and what 
you can do about him, See pages 7, 8, 9, 
and 10. 


— 


War You Can Do 


Here is what you can do to help America 
against McCarthyism. 

1. Tell your United States Senators that 
the probe of the Schine-Cohn-McCarthy 
scandal must be taken out of the MCCARTHY 
committee’s hands, The Senate itself must 
probe this McCarruy scandal. 


et 
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2. Insist that the United States Senate re- 
open the probe of McCarTEY’'S weird financial 
deals which he refused to answer when Sen- 
ator Benton charged him with decelt. Tell 
this to your Senators. 

3. Refuse to let any Red scare tactic rob 
you of your rights to say what you please 
about peace, East-West trade, union rights, 
or any other social Issue. Defend the rights 
of all Americans under the fifth amendment. 
They are your rights, too. 

4. Stand up for the rights of all Ameri- 
cans, Communists as well as non-Commu- 
nists, to say what they think without fear of 
punishment for subversion or disloyalty. 

5. Urge the abolition of the viciously Un- 
American Committee on Un-American Ac-, 
tivities and all such groups, like the Senate 
Committee on Internal Security. 

6. Urge the repeal of all thought-control 
laws like the Smith Act, the McCarran In- 
ternal Security Act, and the McCarran- 
Walter Act. 

7. Urge the end of the cold war, and its 
replacement with a policy of peaceful nego- 
tiation, East-West trade, and the outlawing 
of all atomic and H-bomb war. 

- 8. McCarthyism hates peace. Every move 
to ease world tension is a blow against pro- 
war McCarthyism. Join with your neighbors 
in urging a peace policy in Washington, with 
reduced armaments, lower taxes, more 
schools, and a real antidepression program. 


“McCarthyism has become the new religion 
of the modern day witch hunters. In their 
bock you have to embrace McCarthyism or 
stand convicted of treason. David Herman, 
president, local, AFL Hotel and Restaurant 
Workers Union, March 1954. 


MCCARTHY, ANTI-NECRO RACIST 

Senator McCartuy’s anti-Negro bias came 
out clearly in the disgraceful campaign he 
organized against Senator Tydings in Mary- 
land in 1950. 

At the direction of the McCartTHy-picked 
campaign manager 75,000 pamphlets entitled 
“Back to Good Old Dixie” were distributed 
in Baltimore. The cover of the pamphlet 
showed four prominent Negro spokesmen of 
Baltimore quoting them as supporting Mc- 
CarRTHY’s man against Tydings. 

The Senate committee which investigated 
the Tydings campaign found that the Mo- 
Carthyites had used the names and pictures 
of the Negro leaders without their knowl- 
edge. In an article by Charles R. Allen, in 
the Baltimore Afro-American, it is justly 
said: “Certainly such a device was nothing 
less than a byproduct of a twisted racist 
mentality.” 

The whole nation was shocked by Mc- 
CarTHY’s persecution of Mrs. Annie Lee 
Moss which brought about her suspension 
from her Army job. On Edward R. Murrow's 
TV program Americans saw how MCCARTHY 
and his stooge Cohn worked. They tried to 
destroy this Negro woman by the unsup- 
ported use of dirty FBI slander and gossip 
files and the words of perjured stoolpigeons 
like Mary Stalcup Markward. 

Senator McCarTHY took special pains to 
eliminate from every overseas library any- 
thing written by Walter White of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People and any book or publication 
which in any way supported the doctrine of 
racial equality. 

Among books which MCCARTHY had 
burned was Gunner Myrdal’s scholarly work 
on the American Negro, An American 
Dilemma. 

The Baltimore Afro-American observed: 
“As far as Senator JOSEPH MCCARTHY is con- 
cerned, all books expose America’s racial dis- 
crimination can be burned and the sooner 
the better.” 

Following McCarrny’s dastardly attack on 
e Robeson, the Afro-American 
wrote: 
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“The insidious purpose of Senator Mc- 
CarTHY’s latest funket into the darkened 
cave of the book-burners is becoming in- 
creasingly clear. His aim is to create the 
impression that authors who dare expose or 
protest American racial shortcomings are 
“following the Communist line and therefor 
what they write must be subversive. 


If you wish more information on Mc- 
Carthyism, or have any opinions you would 
like to express on this subject, please write 
to Sunday Worker, 35 East 12th Street, New 
York City, for the pamphlet, McCarthyism 
and the Big Lie, by Milton Howard, associate 
editor. We will be glad to send it to you 
free. 


[From the Worker, New York, N. T., of April 
4, 1954] 
UNFIT FOR THE UNITED STATES SENATE 

If you are an average American, Joe Mc- 
Cartuy is your enemy. The United States 
Army papers showed that McCarTHy and 
his stooge, Roy Cohn, tried to blackmail 
special privileges for their boy David Schine. 
The Army papers showed a gang of power- 
hungry operators using the racket of the 
Communist menace to gain dictatorial pow- 
er. They want to command America. Any- 
one who doesn't obey them will be charged 
with being a Communist or helping the 
Communists. 

America is waking up to this realiza- 
tion— 4 

McCarthyism is a conspiracy to destroy 
the Constitution of the United States. 

It is conspiracy to destroy democracy and 
America's chance for peace, under the mask 
of saving the country from communism. 

McCartry is unfit to sit in the United 
States Senate. The Army exposure in the 
McCarthy-Schine case proved that. Other 
vital facts prove it. 

For example: 

McCarrxy is violating his oath as a Sena- 
tor by refusing to answer questions on the 
following: 

How did you bank $172,000 in cash in 4 
years when your salary was about $50,000? 

McCartuy was charged by Senator Benton, 
of Connecticut, with deceit, trickery, and 
falsehood—but McCartHy refused to answer 
on the witness stand. 

This makes him unfit to sit in the Senate. 

McCarty violated his oath when he re- 
fused to tell a Senate committee how come 
he took $10,000 from the Lustron Corp. as 
a fee when he was on the Banking Commit- 
tee which was handing out millions of Gov- 
ernment money to the bankrupt Lustron 
Corp.? (see p. 2). 

McCartHy violated his oath when he re- 
fused an answer to the Senate committee's 
question how come an agent of Pepsi-Cola 
Corp. guaranteed his private loan of 625,000 
just when McCarTHy was acting on sugar 
quotas that the Pepsi-Cola Corp. was inter- 
ested in? (see p. 2). 

McCartuy is violating his oath to uphold 
the United States Constitution by his delib- 
erate plot to destroy the fifth amendment. 

The fifth amendment was put into the 
Constitution by the Founding Fathers to pro- 
tect the innocent. They did not want 
America to repeat the crimes of the anti- 
Catholic Royalist, persecution of the 17th 
century. 

In the 17th century, star- chamber inquist- 
tors hunting un-British activities insisted 
that Englishmen admit that they were Cath- 
olics. 

If they refused to discuss their religion 
with the prosecuting witchhunters, their 
silence proved them guilty. 

America wanted to end this tyranny over 
men’s minds. 

The fifth amendment gives every American 
the right to the sacred privacy of his religious 
or political views. 

McCartuy wants to destroy the fifth 
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amendment. He says that silence is guilt. 
Gullt of what? Of having religious, social, or 
political views different from his own. 

McCakTHY calls all Americans who refuso - 
to surrender to him thelr constitutional right 
to political and religious privacy fifth amend- 
ment Communists, or spies. 

McCarthyism demands conformity to its 
prowar, labor-hating, anti-Semitic views, and 
charges all others with treason. 

This makes McCarthyism itself treason to 
the United States. 

McCartrrr’s plot against the fifth amend- 
ment and our democratic laws makes him 
unfit for the United States Senate. 

“The Wisconsin Senator has succeeded in 
creating a situation in which anyone who 
doesn’t like him, anyone who doesn't say 
what Mr. McCarty wants him to say, any- 
one who is even mildly liberal, one might 
almost say anyone who is normally intelli- 
gent and can read, is under suspicion.” (New 
York Times, February 1954.) 

“Dwight D. Eisenhower still is President 
under the Constitution but he is not in full 
conrmand of the Department of the Army 
today. Control of that vital element of our 
national defense system has passed in part 
at least from the White House to the un- 
‘scrupulous hands of Senator McCarTHy. No 
matter what he does, no matter what he 
says, no matter whom he attacks, the White 
House apparently will avoid a break with 
the wild man from Wisconsin.” (St. Louls 
Post-Dispatch, February 1954.) 


War Is McCartnrism? 


“McCarthyism is the corruption of truth, 
the abandonment of our historical devotion 
to fair play. It is the abandonment of the 
due process of law. It is the use of the big 
lie and the unfounded accusation against 
any citizen in the name of Americanism or 
security. It is the rise to power of the 
demagog who lives on untruth; it is the 
spread of fear and the destruction of faith in 
every level of our society. * * * 

“This horrible cancer Is eating at the vitals 
of America and it can destroy the great edi- 
fice of freedom.” (Harry S. Truman, ex- 
President of the United States.) 

“McCarruy is our No, 1 Fascist.” (Mrs. 
Agnes E. Meyer, educator and writer, Feb- 
ruary 1954.) 

“He is a political hoodlum.” (Former 
oon tant Secretary of State Edward W. Bar- 
rett.) 

“McCarTEY, I allowed to go unbridled, can 
also destroy freedom.” (Walter White, sec- 
retary, NAACP.) 

“The efforts of McCarthyites are being 
made to defame Negro leaders.” (Bishop 
Willam Walls.) 

“A reign of mental terror has been un- 
loosed over our land © * a whole great 
political party has been labeled as traitor- 
ous. Treason is the ultimate indictment 
against a man’s honor. And the Senator has 
applied this black term in effect to more 
than 27 million Americans who voted for the 
Democratic Presidential candidate in 1952.“ 
8 Robert Meyner, of New Jersey, March 
1954.) 

“His assault on the Army was a supreme 
test of the ability of men in high office to 
meet a threat which in other parts of the 
world has been fatal to liberty itsclf. They 
have failed to meet that test. When will the 
occasion be prescnted again in terms so plain 
that virtually the whole people can sce it 
and understand its meaning.” (New York 
Herald Tribune, February 1954.) 

“If we love our libertics and if we wish our 
children to live in a free world, we must re- 
pudiate and reject these political monsters 
and troglodytes who hate progress, who lust 
for power and trample into the earth indi- 
vual rights and human dignity.” (The Ad- 
vance, national organ, Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America, CIO.) 


American Cancer Society’s Objectives 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, November 9, 1954 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an excellent 
address delivered by Mr. George E. 
Stringfellow, director at large and mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
American Cancer Society, before the an- 
nual meeting of the Florida Division, 
American Cancer Society, Orlando, Fla., 
October 10, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

American Cancer SOCIETY'S OBJECTIVES 
(Address by George E. Stringfellow, director 

at large and member of executive com- 

mittee of the American Cancer Society; 
one of the founders and first president of 
the New Jersey division and long time 
business associate of the late Thomas Alva 

Edison, before the annual meeting of the 

Florida Division, American Cancer Society, 

at Orlando, Fla., October 10, 1954) 


I am highly complimented to be asked to 
speak to this your annual meeting about the 
Objectives of the American Cancer Society. 
Broadly speaking, our society has two: 

1. A long range objective to find the cause 
of cancer; and 

2. A short range objective to save thou- 
sands of lives annually that would otherwise 
be lost. 

Those are the two primary objectives of 
Our society. No organization could have a 
more worthy purpose than ours. 

I should now like to outline the means by 
which we hope to achieve these two broad 
and basic objectives. 

Only through research can the cause of 
cancer be found and completely vanquished. 
Even before the final victory, research yields 
minor conquests—saves lives by developing 
new surgical techniques and new triumphs 
of diagnosis. All research is costly, and 
fundamental research, such as this war 
against cancer requires, is especially costly. 

May I give you an example of the cost of 
research. The Manhattan project involved 
the expenditure of two thousand million dol- 
lars to develop the atomic bomb, notwith- 
Standing the fact that scientists possessed 
the necessary fundamental knowledge before 
the project was started. 

The cancer project poses greater difficul- 
ties than the atomic bomb for the simple 
reason that the scientists do not possess all 
the necessary fundamental knowledge with 
Which to find the cause of cancer. While 
Success and even the approximate date and 
Cost of success were a matter of virtual cer- 
tainty at the outset of the bomb project, 
both the date and the cost of success in 
Conquering cancer are matters of the widest 
Speculation. Even the eventual outcome is 
& matter of faith, but we do have the faith. 
If faith will move mountains, faith supported 
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by intelligent effort and well financed, will 
certainly find the cause of cancer. Our faith 
in our ability to attain ultimately our objec- 
tives is not without tangible encouragement. 
The electronic microscopé has so enormously 
enlarged enlargement that a small portion 
of the surface of a single human cell is now 
blown up to cover a screen 10 inches by 10 
inches. For the first time man can say of a 
single human cell—not merely of a segment 
of human tissue This is a normal cell” 
or “that is a cell that has gone wild.” 

Organic substances have already been 
found for which both types of cell have a 
hunger and which are more noxious to the 
malignant cell than to the normal cell. 

The profound mystery is not so much why 
some cells fail to do the complicated things 
that are expected of them, but the mystery 
is how any of them know enough to obey the 
command to stop growing when, for example, 
they have reached the end of their useful- 
ness. The mystery is really the mystery of 
normal disciplined growth. When we solve 
the puzzle of undisciplined growth, we will 
have solved the problem of cancer and we 
will soon have it under control. 

Those things are for the research men 
to worry about. Our job is to raise the 
money. So, we organize and raise money for 
cancer research, devoting a substantial part 
of it to our long-range objective, winning 
encouraging minor skirmishes as we advance, 

During the 6 years ending August 31, 1954, 
our society raised $2,513,806, and here is how 
it was spent: 


Percent 
Dach 28. 4 
—T——T—T————— nena 26. 8 
Service to cancer patients 26.3 
Administration. oi. a ee 9.2 
Waden x- 12. 0 


Our society is the first national voluntary 
organization to publish combined statements 
providing a complete accounting of the 
financial activities of the entire soclety— 
national headquarters and the chartered di- 
visions. One of the reasons we command 
the respect and confidence of the people to 
the extent we do is that ever since its incep- 
tion the cancer society has conducted its 
affairs in a gold fish bowl, as it should. 
These funds given to us with which to fight 
cancer are looked upon by us as sacred funds 
and every penny must be intelligently spent 
and clearly and honestly reported to the 
public. 

That brings me to our second primary 
objective which is a short-range objective— 
saving lives today by timely warning. In 
other words: our education program—and 
that costs money, too. 

It is believed that most cancer is curable 
through surgery, X-ray, or a combination of 
those means, provided, first, that it is dis- 
covered in time; and, second, that it is 
treated in time. With our present knowl- 
edge it is not possible ta discover every 
single cancer at the curable stage. But 
methods of diagnosing, which means dis- 
covery, are improving each year and a sub- 
stantial percentage of cancers can, with our 
present knowledge, be discovered in time to 
effect a permanent cure, if measures be taken 
promptiy. That is where the American Can- 
cer Society comes in. That is its second 
primary objective. This is an objective on 
which we can and do show immediate re- 
sults. We are saving lives, thousands of 
lives annually, that would otherwise be lost. 


Even a person who is fully aware of the 
seven danger signals can have his life saved 
by being reminded of those signals. He may 
be blissfully unaware that he is one of the 
unfortunates who is doomed unless he inves- 
tigates and acts promptly. 

There are about 160 million people in the 
United States. More than 32 million of 
them, under present conditions, will develop 
cancer—in other words 1 in 5 will likely be a 
cancer victim. One-third need not die. We 
can save them by a mere reminder and we 
have done so in innumerable cases and many 
of these cases have been reported to us by 
physicians and potential cancer victims. 

May I quote a couple of typical cases. “My 
patient.“ one doctor tells us, “came to my 
office with a small breast lump that would 
not have been discovered until it was too 
late, if she had not witnessed one of your 
society’s educational films.” 

A wife tells us, “You saved my husband's 
life when your solicitor came around with 
the seven danger signals. He was seemingly 
in perfect health but he recognized danger 
signal No. 7 before it was too late. He went 
to the doctor and had a successful opera- 
tion in the nick of time. He is now one of 
your biggest boosters,” 

And so the lifesaving story repeats itself. 
By early diagnosis and treatment, about one- 
third of the 230,000 cancer victims of last 
year could have been saved. By our efforts 
we can save about 75,000 lives this year. 

Perhaps I can save the life of some human 
being in this audience, perhaps someone 
who already knows the seven danger signals 
but needs to be reminded. Here they are: 

1. Any sore that does not heal. 

2. Any painless lump or thickness, espe- 
clally in the breast, lip, or tongue. 

3. Bleeding from any natural body open- 
ing. 

4. Progressive change in the color or size 
of a wart, mole, or birthmark. 

5. Persistent indigestion. 

6. Persistent hoarseness, unexplained 
cough, or difficulty in swallowing. 

7. Any change in normal bowel habits. 

We of the cancer society are engaged in a 
noble cause and as we work intelligently 
together we save lives by the thousands. We 
alleviate suffering as we approach, through 
research, the day when cancer will be no 


more. That is our objective. Let us pull 
together and attain it. 
The Case of John P. Davies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, November 9, 1954 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, a few 
days ago the gentleman who now heads 
the State Department, after being re- 
tired from the Senate by the people of 
the State of New York, discharged Mr. 
John P. Davies, a career Foreign Service 
official with some 23 years of service in 
the Government, 
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In last Sunday’s Washington Star, 
there appeared an editorial entitled 
“Disgraceful,” which I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

In last Sunday’s Washington Post 
there appeared an editorial entitled 
“Thrown to the Wolves,” which I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

From the Washington Sunday Star of 

November 7, 1954] 
DISGRACEFUL 

In a thoroughly admirable statement, For- 
eign Service Officer John Paton Davies, Jr., 
has said that he will not contest his dismissal 
as a security risk, and that he must be con- 
tent “to let history be my judge.” 

The Star thinks, however, that a con- 
temporary Judgment is in order. And that 
Judgment is that the dismissal of Mr. Davies, 
coming after 23 years of service and 9 in- 
vestigations, is a disgraceful result of a 
shameful procedure. 

Since this lamentable case at last is closed, 
there is little to be gained by a detailed re- 
view. But there is one point which ought 
to be made, since its significance Mes more 
in the future than in the past. 

Mr. Davies had been cleared and cleared 
and cleared again, He had been absolved 
of disloyalty, of Communist sympathies, and 
an attempt to build a perjury case against 
him had collapsed. Then, on May 27, 1953, 
the rules of the game were changed. No 
doubt this was done with the best of inten- 
tions. But the harsh fact is that a new Ex- 
ecutive order bearing on security risks went 
into effect. New and different tests of suit- 
ability for Government employees were laid 
down. And under this change in the rules, 
a ninth investigation of Mr. Davies~ was 
launched. Now, on the same facts on which 
he had been cleared before, he is found to 
be ed. There was no new evidence— 
just a finding, under new rules, that the 
things which had not disqualified him in 
the past would disqualify him in the future. 

The Star does not believe for a moment 
that malice entered into the adverse finding 
by the hearing board and Secretary Dulles. 
They were victims of the system, no less than 
Mr. Davies. But it must be said that the 
system is permeated with injustice. 

It was the kind of result reached in the 
Davies case which Dr. John Von Neumann, 
recently appointed to the Atomic Energy 
Commission, had in mind when he testified 
last summer before a congressional commit- 
tee. He said that the uncertainty and ap- 
prehension which result from changes in the 
rules constitute the most dangerous aspect 
of our security system. Pointing out that 
the need for security procedures is going to 
be with us for a long time, Dr. von Neumann 
declared: “I think it ought to be possible 
to have legislation which defines quite rigidly 
e ¢ © what the criteria of security are, under 
what conditions past behavior before the 
enactment of these laws will be evaluated 
[criteria] which set the relationship to the 
principle of not passing ex post facto laws 
and of avoiding double jeopardy.” 

Certainly the wretched outcome of the 
John Paton Davies case is a most persuasive 
endorsement of these views. 

[From the W: Post and Times 
Herald of November 7, 1954] 
THROWN TO THE WOLVES 

Without a full review of matters which are 
still kept secret, it is impossible to know pre- 
cisely what led Secretary Dulles to fire John 
P. Davies, It is possible, however, to assess 
some of the tragic consequences of this 
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brutal and summary end to a diplomatic 
career of 23 years. Like the Oppenheimer 
decision, the effect is to proclaim a rigid con- 
formity, and to cast into the severest doubt 
the criteria by which discretion is judged 
these days. 

Mr. Davies had been investigated and 
cleared eight times previously. His dismissal 
on the ninth go-round—in the face of testi- 
monials by the highest career men in the 
Service as to his great discretion, integrity, 
and competence—leaves the indelible impres- 
sion that his detractors were permitted to 
keep sniping until they got him. The se- 
curity board specifically recognized his right 
to report as his conscience dictated, but it 
damned him for making known “his dissent 
from established policy outside of privileged 
boundaries." The clear implication is that 
Foreign Service officers had better not have 
outside friends and that they had better keep 
their opinions, when they have any, to 
themselves. 

The Davies case was widely regarded as 
the touchstone of Secretary Dulles’ attitude 
toward the Foreign Service and the inroads 
made upon it, particularly over China policy. 
No matter how much Mr. Dulles may seek 
to reassure the Foreign Service, officers hence- 
forth have been warned. Only a few days 
ago President Eisenhower sought to impress 


upon State Department employes the glori- 


ous opportunity ahead of us“ and the need 
for “the highest morale based firmly in its 
own convictions as to the importance of its 
work.” To many employees the dismissal of 
Mr. Davies will make mincemeat of these fine 
words, 

Finally, the decision will be regarded as a 
sacrifice on the altar of McCarthyism, since 
McCartHy demanded Davies’ scalp when he 
declared open war on the Eisenhower admin- 
istration. This gift of a new club to Mc- 
Carty is the more dumfounding and shame- 
ful on the eve of the censure vote, and it is a 
melancholy demonstration that the effect of 
the ism lives on after the man is on the run. 
Something is terribly wrong with the kind of 
security Judgments that make it progressive- 
ly more impossible for men of originality 
and brilliance to serve their country. 


The Behind-Scenes Struggle Over Yalta 
Papers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, November 9, 1954 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “The Behind-Scenes Struggle 
Over Yalta Papers,” published in News- 
week for November 1, 1954. This follows 
up the request made on the floor of the 
Senate by several Members of this body 
for a full publication of the facts with 
regard to the Yalta, Potsdam, and 
Teheran Conferences, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tse BEHIND-SCENES STRUGGLE OvER 
YALTA PAPERS 

Probably the most controversial story be- 
hind the scenes today in Washington centers 
on the Yaita documents—the official papers 
bearing on the fateful 1945 meeting of Presi- 


dent Roosevelt, Marshal Stalin, and Prime 
Minister Churchill. 
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Many Republicans feel the publication of 
these papers would enhance their chances 
in next week’s election. Other sources insist 
the documents contain nothing new. 

As matters. stand now, the State Depart- 
ment has been working on the Yalta record 
for a year and publication has been post- 
poned until December. 

Here is a report on the struggle over the 
timing of publication, excerpts from some of 
the important documents, and examples of 
material that may be deleted from the official 
record: à 

In March 1950 G. Bernard Noble, then, as 
now, Chief of the Division of Historical 
Policy Research, sent a memorandum to the 
then Secretary of State, Dean Acheson. 
Noble advised against publication of the 
Yalta documents on the ground that this 
would embarrass officials of the Democratic 
administration and would lead to demands 
for publication of the minutes of other con- 
ferences. 

This memorandum foreshadowed the par- 
tisan debate which has since developed over 
the Yalta record. The Democrats in general 
seem to have opposed publication, or at least 
to have insisted on highly selective publica- 
tion as was ordered in the case of the China 
white paper. For example, Representative 
Jonn J. Rooney, of New York, has fought 
against the appropriation of funds for the 
publication of historical documents. ROONEY 
is ranking minority member of the Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations, which deals with 
the State, Commerce, and Justice Depart- 
ments. (A Democratic victory next week 
would make Rooney chairman of the sub- 
committee.) 

Many felt that with the Republican vic- 
tory this work would be speeded. In May 
1953 the State Department informed the 
Senate that all papers on wartime confer- 
ences among the heads of state would be 
ready for publication by June 30, 1954. 
Nonetheless, work on the Yalta papers is 
about 6 months behind, The papers on the 
Cairo and Potsdam Conferences—some of 
them more explosive than anything con- 
tained in the Yalta collection—have not 
even been set up in galley proofs, 

From time to time no less than elght of 
the most important Republican Senators 
have pressed for speedy publication of the 
Yalta documents—all to no avail. One rea- 
son for the slowness of the work seems to 
be continued reluctance at the working level 
within the State Department itself to pub- 
lication of the documents, Many Republi- 
cans attribute this delaying action to officials 
brought in during the Truman administra- 
tion and retained in the Department. 

For example, the Assistant Secretary for 
European Affairs, Livingston Merchant, sent 
a memorandum to John Foster Dulles just 
before the Secretary's departure for the 
Manila conference last month. Merchant 
objected in general to publication of the 
Yalta documents and cited a number of spe- 
cific items he thought should be deleted in 
any event. > X 

Dulles took the galley proofs with him to 
Manila. The Secretary then ruled against 
Merchant but apparently decided to hold up 
publication of the documents until after the 
November elections. Dulles also overruled 
Merchant In general on the specific deletions 
he had recommended. The Secretary’s ruling 
is now being interpreted on the working 
level. Did he mean that none of the dele- 
tions were to be allowed or were the depart- 
mental Officers to use their own Judgment 
in general? 

State Department officers can give as one 
reason for the delay the difficulty in clearing 
and obtaining documents. Literally dozens 
of officials must pass on the papers and hun- 
dreds have seen them. A great many papers 
also are being cleared with the British Gov- 
ernment. Another complication lies in the 
fact that the experts who preside over the 
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secret codes subject to the release within less 
than 10 years of material that has been 
transmitted by code. 

There are many individually held records 
that could be of value in supplementing the 
Official records now in possession of the State 
Department. Gov. James Byrnes, of South 
Carolina, has the stenographic notes he took 
at the conference as special adviser to the 
President. These notes are sometimes fuller 
than the official transcript. The widow of 
the late Secretary of State, Edward R. Stet- 
tinius, Jr., has so far declined to make avail- 
able all the documents contained in the 36 
filing cases amassed by her husband. 


DARK CORNERS 


Officials claim that the Yalta documents 
contain no surprises; that everything of sig- 
nificance has long since appeared in the nu- 
merous books written about the conference. 
Others who have seen the documents, how- 
ever, say that the cumulative effect consti- 
tutes a devastating indictment of the Amer- 
ican diplomacy of the time and that the full 
official accounts reveal important details in- 
dividuals have chosen to conceal or skim 
over. 

Whatever the argument, the official ac- 
counts do let the light into a good many dark 
corners of history. Some of the more star- 
tling examples: 

FEBRUARY 10, 1945 

This was the decisive day of the confer- 
ence—the day Roosevelt promised Stalin the 
Japanese territories of the Kurile Islands and 
southern Sakhalin, plus concessions in 
China, such as joint operation of the Man- 
churlan railways and a long-term lease on 
Port Arthur. Proposals to this effect had 
been discussed at a meeting on February 8 of 
Roosevelt, Stalin, and Averell Harriman, then 
United States Ambassador to Moscow. The 
United States at that time put forward a pro- 
gram outlined in a number of points. One 
of these—the third point—was a United 
States proposal to get Chiang Kal-shek to 
agree to the concessions that would have to 
be made by China. Molotov complained that 
Stalin didn’t understand this. Therefore, a 
meeting was arranged on February 10 be- 
tween the marshal and the President 
(Churchill was not present). The result was 
Roosevelt’s undertaking to obtain Chlang's 
consent to the concessions. 

Defenders of American policy at this time 
point to the wartime atmosphere of friendli- 
ness toward Russia and the demands by the 
military for Soviet entrance into the war 
against Japan at almost any price. Critics, 
on the other hand, point out that the United 
States had been dickering for some time with 
the Russians on Soviet materiel needs for a 
Far Eastern campaign—an indication, ac- 
cording to these critics, that Stalin would 
enter the war regardless of concessions. The 
critics also cite a British document showing 
that Stettinius had been told before the con- 
Terence that no concessions would be neces- 
sary to bring Russia into the Far Eastern 
war. 


HISS' ROLE 

Although the documents dealing with the 
actual meeting itself contain little of more 
than routine interest so far as Alger Hiss is 
concerned, an unpublished diary kept by 
Stettinius—part of the Yalta papers although 
the section dealing with the conference is 
missing—does seem to dispose of the claim 
that Roosevelt didn't even know Hiss before 
Yalta. After a visit to the White House, 
Stettinius records that the President was 
Vague as to the make-up of the American 
delegation but that the one person he“ was 
sure had to be included was Hiss. The “he” 
in question might have been either Secretary 
Stettinius or President Roosevelt. But ap- 
Parently Hiss was discussed by the two men. 


HURLEY'S MESSAGE 


Before the Yalta conference Gen. Patrick 
Hurley, Roosevelt’s personal representative 
in China, sent the President an eyes-only 
telegram as guidance for Yalta. This tele- 
gram was omitted in the China white paper 
but it is now part of the Yalta documents. 
In his book-I Was There, Adm. William D. 
Leahy gives a paraphrase of this telegram 
without actually saying it was the one that 
Hurley had addressed to the President. 
Leahy tells how in this telegram Hurley re- 
ported that negotiations to bring the Com- 
munists and Chiang Kai-shek together were 
endangered because of “an attempt by some 
officers of General Wedemeyer's command (in 
Wedemeyer's absence according to the Hur- 
ley message) to bypass Chiang's National 
Government and deal directly with Washing- 
ton.” The Hurley telegram in effect re- 
ported, Admiral Leahy's book went on, “that 
these officers had formulated a plan to put 
American paratroopers in the Communist- 
held area. These paratroopers were to be 
used in leading Communist bands in guer- 
rilla warfare. American supplies were to be 
furnished directly to the Communists and 
the dissident troops would be placed under 
command of an American officer. If the 
Communists could succeed in making such 
an arrangement with the United States 
Army, it would be futile for us to try to save 
Chiang’s National Government. 

“Hurley understood that his directive was 
to support the National Government and 
sustain the leadership of Chiang. He had 
some inkling of this plot to bypass the Gen- 
eralissimo, but it did not become clear to 
him until General Wedemeyer was asked to 
secure passage to Washington for Mao Tse- 

* tung and Chou En-lal, the top Chinese Com- 
munist leaders, for conferences with the 
President." 

THE RED PENCIL 

The galley proofs of the Yalta documents— 
more than a dozen are circulating at top 
Government levels—are splashed with red 
pencil marks, These are suggestions for 
deletions, along the following lines: 

Prime Minister Churchill has been con- 
sulted as to the publication of the Yalta doc- 
uments, but he has asked for practically no 
deletions in matters concerning him. The 
ones he did request concerned remarks about 
personalities, both British and foreign. 

In the margin of one galley proof, Walter 
Bedell Smith, former Under Secretary of 
State wrote, “Delete this. It is not pertinent 
history.” Smith’s reference was to a remark 
made by Roosevelt during the plenary meet- 
ing of February 10. This remark was a pre- 
sumably jocular reply to a question by Stalin 
as to whether the President intended to 
make any concessions to King Ibn Saud of 
Saudi Arabia. According to the record. The 
President replied that there was only one 
concession he thought he might offer and 
that was to give him [Ibn Saud] the 6 mil- 
lon Jews in the United States.“ 

The British have asked for the deletion of 
mat vers pertaining to the functioning of the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff during the wer. 
The inference: Such information might be 
of considerable value to the Soviet Union 
in estimating how the Anglo-American al- 
liance would operate during a future conflict. 

The Pentagon has probably requested more 
deletions than any other source. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff appear unusually sensitive 
about the suggestion of a land corridor to 
Berlin. 

A reference to a report that Harriman had 
cleared the Yalta declaration with Generals 
Marshall and Kuter and Admiral King is 
scheduled to be deleted—for no very ap- 
parent reason. 

Another almost certain deletion will be 
made from Stettinius' rough notes on various 
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matters. This is a mention of a recom- 
mendation that Joseph Lash—Mrs. Roose- 
velt's protégé—in addition to Dean Virginia 
Gildersleeve, of Barnard, be recommended 
as members of the United States delegation 
to the Yalta Conference. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p, 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938), 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. O., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shail prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the dally Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance, 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Address by Hon. William F. Knowland, 
of California, Before 95th Annual Ses- 
sion of American Dental Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, November 10, 1954 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a speech 
I made last night at Miami, Fla., before 
the 95th annual session of the American 
Dental Association. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered_to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, members and guests of the 
American Dental Association, there are cer- 
tain basic facts which we dare not ignore. 
Since the year 1945, which saw the end of 
World War II in Europe and in Asia, inter- 
national communism has made great strides. 
In January of that year there were less than 
200 million people behind the Communist 
Iron Curtain. Today, 9 years later, there 
are over 800 million. 

Peace with honor is and should be the 
policy of the American people. This is cer- 
tainly far different from a policy of “peace at 
any price.” Unless this is thoroughly under- 
stood, we could be lured into a sense of false 
security by the words of the men in the 
Kremlin which do not conform to their ac- 
tions or their policies. 

If we pointed to our ultimate ideal of 
relationships between nations we would call 
attention to the situation along the United 
States Canadian boundary where there is no 
fort or military post for border defense. 

Where there are two civilized and peace- 
loving nations interested in human freedom 
and in the peace of the world 
there can be such a relationship. 

But if we are prudent we must recognize 
that all nations in the world are not in such 
a category. Like those who gave us our 
freedom and developed the West we should 
continue to hope and pray for peace but 
keep our powder dry. 

We and the free world must not be para- 
lyzed while nation after nation in Asia and 
in Europe is brought behind the Communist 
Iron Curtain. In such an event we might 
find ourselves as an isolated island of free- 
dom in an otherwise totalitarian world, 

Under such conditions, though the diffi- 
culties would be great, we might exist as sort 
of a continental Dien Bien Phu. However, 
we would not be able to maintain the same 
political or economic system which has en- 
abled this country of ours to grow from a 
small colony of 3 million on the Atlantic sea- 
board to a world power of 162 million, the 
most productive industrially and agricultur- 
ally the world has ever known. 

The doctrine of peaceful coexistence is be- 
ing advanced by the men in the Kremlin, by 
the neutralist nations which do not desire to 
take sides as between freedom and slavery, 
and by some of our people who have not 
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necessarily followed the full implications of 
what the Communists mean by “peaceful 
coexistence.” 

Their basic policy is and has been that 
they would permit a nation to peacefully co- 
exist for such a time as suited the Kremlin's 
convenience and until they could either be 
subverted by communism from within or 
taken over by Communist aggression from 
without. 

You can coexist with a tiger in his cage 
right after the beast has had a full meal and 
has a need to digest it, but once the tiger is 
hungry, the individual in the cage becomes 
the obvious next meal. Right now the Com- 
munist tiger is digesting a very full meal in 
Indochina. 

We must never lose sight of the fact that 
communism is the most brutal, Godless 
tyranny the world has ever known. As a 
temporary expedient they may change their 
day-to-day tactics, but their long-term 
strategy remains the same under Malenkov 
as it was under Lenin and Stalin. That 
strategy is that communism will dominate 
the world, and free institutions and enter- 
prise as we know them will be destroyed. 

Those who lose sight of this basic fact 
endanger the freedom of this Republic and 
the hope of having a free world of free men. 
You could, of course, always buy temporary 
respite by a policy of appeasement, but the 
world should have learned at the time of 
Munich that the road to appeasement is not 
the road to peace. It is only surrender on 
the installment plan. 

Lincoln in his time polnted out that this 
Nation could not continue half slave and 
half free. In our time it is doubtful that 
the world can long continue half slave and 
half free when the record is clear that the 
ultimate objective of communism remains 
the destruction of human freedom every- 
where. 

The United Nations Charter in article 1, 
section 1, states that the purposes of the 
United Nations are: To maintain interna- 
tional peace and security, and to that end: 
To take effective collective measures for the 
prevention and removal of threats to the 
peace, and for the suppression of acts of 
aggression or other breaches of the peace, 
and to bring about by peaceful means, and 
in conformity with the principles of justice 
and international law, adjustment or set- 
tlement of international disputes or situa- 
tions which might lead to a breach of the 
peace.” j 

Despite the fact that the Soviet Union 
was a charter member of the United Nations 
and subscribed to the Charter, the repre- 
sentative of that government admitted that 
the Soviet Union had given both material 
and moral support to the Chinese and North 
Korean Communist aggressors in Korea. 
Those nations acted in violation of the 
resolutions of the United Nations and: made 
war upon the United Nations and its mem- 
bers which were helping to resist the aggres- 
sion pursuant to the resolution and were 
assisting the victim, the Republic of Korea. 
If there had been any real fortitude shown, 
on this basis alone, the Soviet Union should 
have been expelled from the United Nations. 
Now we find the Kremlin spokesmen using 
the United Nations as a forum to have this 
country declared an aggressor because we 
have been unwilling to see the nine and 
one-half people of the Republic of China 
on Formosa sold down the river into Com- 
munist slavery. 


On the day the men in the Kremlin cele- 
brated their 37th anniversary of the Bolshe- 
vik Revolution and Mr. Malenkov is reported 
to have sent word that the Soviet Union 
wants to be friends with America, their MIG 
planes had already shot down another plane 
belonging to the United States Armed Forces 
with the loss of one more American. This 
plane like the others was where it had every 
right to be. 

I have always felt that when we asked 
Americans wearing their country's uniform 
to carry out assignments for this Govern- 
ment, they are entitled to the full protection 
of the Government and the people of this 
country who send them there. 

On September 5, just 2 months ago, an- 
other American plane was shot down. On 
September 5 I sent the following wire to 
President Eisenhower: 

“Just another note from our State Depart- 
ment to the Kremlin hierarchy will not im- 
press these uncivilized rulers nor the Rus- 
sian people, who were the first victims of 
Communist tyranny, that this new attack 
upon an American plane confirms Commu- 
nist arrogance and aggressiveness to a point 
where the breaking of diplomatic relations 
is justified. I strongly urge that the Soviet 
Ambassador and his staff be sent home 
which will at least eliminate one center of 
Communist espionage in the United States. 
Our own Ambassador should be recalled from 
Moscow as notice to the Russian people that 
so long as the present Communist dictator- 
ship rules them their country can no longer 
be treated as a member of the family of 
peace-loving nations of the world or en- 
titled to the respect of the free nations.“ 

Though the executive branch of the Goy- 
ernment, which has the primary responsi- 
bility for our foreign policy, did not, for 
reasons which they believe valid, agree with 
this point of view, I respectfully do not con- 
cur in the decision. I think this audience 
may be interested in some extracts from one 
of our servicemen who was then situated in 


Japan. 
“SEPTEMBER 9, 1954. 

Dran Senator: It is requested that you 
keep this letter confidential until about the 
Ist of October, at which time I will be 
off duty. 

“Your recent suggestion that we sever dip- 
lomatic relations with Russia makes me in- 
deed proud that you represent us.. 

“Next Saturday we hold memorial services 
here at Atsugi for Lieutenant Reed, our navi- 
gator, who never got out of the plane that 
the Communists pulled their sneak attack 
upon. It was a sneak attack for two rea- 
sons: One was that it was a type of Neptune 
that had one-third the armament the others 
carry. The other reason was that tracers 
were going by before anyone knew their 
whereabouts. One plane was below, another 


preciation for your intelligent thinking on 
the Russian subject. It is hard to serve 
knowing one has no backing.” 

There are some people who have mis- 
takenly believed that the breaking of rela- 
tions would necessarily be a prelude to 
conflict. 

It is my personal belief that such action 
would only restore the situation between the 
Soviet Union and the United States to pre- 
cisely the same position it was under Presi- 
dents Woodrow Wilson, Warren Harding, Cal- 
vin Coolidge, and Herbert Hoover, 
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To be sure, we would lose a limited value 
of having an Ambassador at Moscow, but the 
Soviet Union would lose a much greater ad- 
vantage of having their embassy and consu- 
lates in this country where they serve as 
centers of espionage and where their repre- 
sentatives have always had much more free- 
dom of travel in our country than our diplo- 
matic staff has had in the Soviet Union. 

It would also clearly indicate to the people 
of Russia, who were the first victims of Com- 
munist tyranny, that the Communist hier- 
archy of lawless, godless men no longer was 
entitled to recognition in at least this free 
nation of the world. It would serve the same 
purpose among the satellite nations, who 
through no fault of their own have been the 
victims of Communist aggression. 

Since April 1, 1950, we have now had our 
ninth plane attacked and our sixth plane 
shot down, After each incident we have 
sent a note and made demands, none of 
which have been complied with, and all of 
our notes have been rejected or ignored. 

I do not believe we either maintain our 
own self-respect or gain theirs under such 
conditions 

The action of Ambassador Lodge and the 
American delegation at the United Nations 
in refusing to attend the Soviet’s birthday 
celebration is to be commended. I am 
deeply shocked that Ambassador Bohlen did 
not follow the same course at Moscow. 

Unless I am greatly mistaken, the Ameri- 
can people will be far more interested in 
how the men in the Kremlin are to be effec- 
tively censured by our Government to pre- 
vent further attacks on our aircraft than 
they will be on a censure of one Member of 
the Senate. 

The lives of Americans are involved in the 
former which to me has priority over any 
other business important or routine. 

The United Nations, which came into be- 
ing with the hopes and the prayers of free 
people everywhere that this organization 
might be able to help establish a system of 
internationa] law and order that would pre- 
serve the peace of the world for ourselves 
and our children, has been seriously chal- 
lenged by the aggressive forces of commu- 
nism and only a minority of the members 
responded to resist that aggression. 

In the entire period of the Korean war, 
out of the 60 members of the United Nations, 
only 17 of them contributed a single soldier, 
sailor, or airman to the resistance of aggres- 
sion in Korea. Outside of the United States 
the other 16 contributed a total force of only 
45,000. The United States of America alone 
contributed more than 450,000 at one time, 
and we rotated more than a million men 
through Korea during the 3-year period of 
the Korean war. 

The Republic of Korea, which was the 
victim of Communist aggression, contrib- 
uted more than 600,000 and suffered heavy 
casualties both among its military and 
civillan population. 

This means that all the other members of 
the United Nations supplied only 10 percent 
of the forces made available by that organ- 
ization for the resistance of aggression and 
less than 5 percent of the forces made avail- 
able by the United States of America and the 
Republic of Korea alone. 

No reasonable person, in or out of the 
United Nations, can claim that this is an 
effective collective security system in action. 
It may be unpleasant at times to face reali- 
ties, but the record cannot be disputed that 
insofar as the United Nations is concerned 
in the Korean confilct their resolutions were 
not backed by effective force and the multi- 
plicity of counsel and the veto exercised by 
our associates seriously handicapped our 
commanders in the field and prevented any- 
thing but a stalemated finish to this first 
overt aggression to challenge the peace of 
the world. 

When World War II ended this Nation 
stood preeminent in military power and we 
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commanded the respect of our allies, the 
neutrals and our enemies as well. We had 
the largest Air Force and Navy the world had 
ever known and while our ground force was 
not the largest it was probably the greatest 
fighting machine that had existed up until 
that time. We also were the exclusive pos- 
sessor of the atomic weapon. 

If there was ever a time when it might 
have been feasible to sit down and negotiate 
a peace with honor with the Soviet Union 
that would not have been at the expense of 
small nat ions and would not have resulted in 
the enslavement of once-free people, that 
was the time. 

Yet, by a series of agreements at Yalta, 
Tehran and Potsdam, the foundation was 
laid for events which have resulted in Czech- 
Oslovakia, Poland, Hungary, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, continental China, and North Korea 
passing into the Communist orbit. 

One of the great mistakes made in the 
governments of the world was that too little 
attention was paid to the writings of Adolf 
Hitler in Mein Kampf. In those writings he 
spelled out the course of events he ultimately 
followed after he had come to power. Be- 
cause of divided counsel, procrastination, 
paralysis caused by fear or appeasement the 
world was drawn into World War II. 

Many competent historians and observers 
today believe that had the League of Na- 
tions and the free world taken effective steps 
to block the Japanese move into Manchu- 
ria, to stand firm against Mussolini's ag- 
gression against Ethiopia, to resist Hitler's 
march into the Rhine made in violation of 
the Versailles Treaty, to have been willing 
to uphold Austria when she became the first 
victim of Hitler's aggression or to have been 
prepared to resist the appeasement at Mu- 
nich we might have been saved “the blood, 
the sweat, and tears“ of World War I. but 
these were opportunities lost never to be 

ained. 


We must refrain from being oversold on 
any panacea. From 1945 until the out- 
break of the Korean war in June of 1950 
the American people had been oversold on 
the United Nations. Many had come to 
naively believe that since the Soviet Union 
was a member of that organization it was 
pledged to support its charter and would 
abide by its actions. We found that merely 
passing a resolution in the United Nations 
did not stop the ruthless aggression of either 
North Korea or the Chinese Communists. 
The record is clear by the statements of the 
Soviet’s United Nations representative who 
told the other members of the United Na- 
tions to their faces that the Soviet Union had 
supplied the arms and ammunition and had 
given moral support to the aggressor and 
defied them to do anything about it. There 
was never a clearer cut case warranting ex- 
pulsion for a violation of the terms of the 
charter. This was the time that action 
should have been taken. Another oppor- 
tunity was lost. 

To somewhat of a similar extent over a 
period of 3 years we placed tao much relli- 
ance upon the concept of a European de- 
fense command under the North Atlantic 
Alliance. This concept which was advanced 
by France was repudiated by the nation 
which had fathered it. An effective alter- 
native had to be found in order that a free 
Western Germany could be brought into the 
defense of Western Europe. Without West- 
ern Germany’s contribution it is highly du- 
bious that there can be an adequate defense 
in the event the Soviet forces start moving 
across the Elbe. This loss of 3 years due 
to the procrastination of France has been 
a severe blow to the defense of Europe. 

At Geneva the Communist world won an- 
other victory. The defeat of the French and 
associate forces in Vietnam resulted in the 
loss of the entire Tonkin Delta, one of the 
great rice bowls of the world and some 10 
million free people in north Vietnam, A 
chain redaction has been created. This addi- 
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tional Communist victory added to the stale- 
mate in Korea and the Communists taking 
over of China on the continent may make 
it difficult to prevent additional Communist 
aggression, 

Recently at Manila, in order to create a 
counterbalance to these Communist suc- 
cesses a southeast Asian pact was entered 
into. It is a step in the right direction, but 
in and of itself without implementation it 
will not prevent further Communist suc- 
ceases. 

Three nations were eliminated whose sup- 
port would be necessary for effective resist- 
ance to communism in that area of the world. 
The Republic of Korea has an armed force 
of approximately 600,000, and the Republic 
of China, now on Formosa, has about 500,000. 
These two small nations alone with 1,100,000 
in their armed forces have several times the 
number of men in their army, navy, and air 
force than do the combined forces of all the 
rest of the nations situated in southeast 
Asia including Australia and New Zealand. 
In addition, Japan with her 80 million in- 
dustrious people, but with a very small de- 
tense force, is also excluded from the Manila 
pact. These exclusions under the circum- 
stances hardly seem realistic to me. 

For 30 years the Far East has heen a 
major objective of the Soviet Union and 
international communism, It was best ex- 
pressed by Lenin when he said that the 
road to Paris is through Peking.” Many 
years later Stalin said that “with Japan the 
Soviet Union would be invincible.” It is my 
firm belief that the long-term Soviet strategy 
is to first consolidate its position in Asia 
and then to be prepared to turn with the 
overwhelming strength of manpower and re- 
sources against the West. 

Even among a few of the nations we have 
assisted with military and economic ald 
there has been a growing neutralism. This 
has been an inevitable result of Communist 
military and diplomatic victories which has 
led to the paralysis that has seized some 
of our allies. It was their fear of the Soviet 
Union and the possible Chinese Communist 
reactions against Hong Kong and southeast 
Asia that led to the veto of the recom- 
mendations of our military commanders, 
MacArthur, Van Fleet, and Clark. 

In making our reappraisal we have a right 
to ask ourselves will these nations be able to 
stand up against Communist threats and 
international blackmail any better when the 
Soviet Union has had 3 to 5 years more to 
stockpile the atomic and the hydrogen 
weapons which they are now manufacturing. 

What will be their powers of resistance if 
at some future unspecified time the Soviet 
Ambassador calls on the foreign minister 
and hands him an ultimatum with a 5-hour 
time limit saying in effect unless that nation 
gives the guaranty to the Soviet Union that 
no American bomber will be allowed to take 
off from any of its bases their capital city 
will be wiped out. Is there any reason to 
believe that they will be better able to stand 
up then than they are today? I think not. 

Yet, both among our allies and among the 
neutrals, there must be at least an intuitive 
understanding that if our Nation was de- 
stroyed and our will to resist was crushed 
that their hope of survival would vanish 
for there would then be left in the world 
no power sufficient to hold in check the 
ruthless, godless men in the Kremlin. For 
our own survival as well as for theirs we 
must keep strong, alert, and courageous. 
Weakness in the face of the bully, be he the 
schoolyard or the international variety, 
merely encourages new affronts and increased 
physical violence. 

At the September session of the United 
Nations General Assembly the opening 
phases of an effort to bring Communist 
China into the United Nations took place. 
With our Government taking the lead in op- 
position the initial effort was defeated. 
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To bring Communist China into the 
United Nations would undermine the moral 
foundation upon which the United Nations 
is supposed to rest. It would be a betrayal 
of the 35,000 Americans who lost their lives 
in the defense of the plan of collective secu- 
rity. It would be a betrayal of the million 
ciyillan and military casualties of the little 
Republic of Korea which was the victim of 
the aggression and which has itself been 
kept out of the United Nations organization 
by a Soviet veto. It would be placing a 
premium on aggression for the Korean war 
is only halted by a shaky armistice and no 
treaty of peace has yet been entered into. 
The objective of the United Nations of a free 
and united Korea expressed both before, 
during, and subsequent to the Korean war 
has not been achieved. 

It would be giving priority to a nation 
which has been the aggressor in Korea and 
has been declared the aggressor in Korea by 
the United Nations over 14 nations which 
have not been aggressors against the world 
organization, These nations are Austria, 
Ceylon, Finland, Ireland, Italy, Jordan, the 
Republic of Korea, Nepal, Portugal, Libya, 
Japan, Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia, 

As long as I have a voice and a vote in the 
Senate of the United States I shall oppose 
the admission of Communist China into the 
United Nations. 

Communist China would never be satisfied 
with admission into the General Assembly 
alone. Both Red China and the Soviet Union 
would insist that it be given the place of 
the Republic of China on the Security Coun- 
cil and still the Gommunists would not be 
satisfied. Using those two advantage points 
they would disrupt the United Nations Or- 
ganization until out of sheer exhaustion it 
Was agreed that they should be able to take 
over the island of Formosa with its 9 million 
free Chinese. 

Formosa is not some small island like Cata- 
lina off our coast, but its population today 
is larger than a majority of the nations 
constituting the United Nations and its 
urmed forces are the sixth largest in the 
world. 

The shocking proposal of Clement Attlee 
to turn over Formosa to the Chinese Com- 
munists is nothing more than a proposal for 
a far-eastern Munich. It should be over- 
whelmingly rejected by the free nations of 
the world. Passage of Formosa into Com- 
munist hands would in the opinion of our 
defense chiefs drive a wedge into the middle 
of our defense position which runs from 
Japan through our great air base at Okinawa, 
to Formosa, the Philippines, and Australia. 

Once having pierced that defense line both 
flanks could then be more easily turned and 
ultimately our defense position would move 
back to the Pacific Coast States of Oregon, 
Washington, and California. 

There are certain basic principles to which 
I believe as free men we can subscribe: 

1. Communist aggression against nations 
with whom we have treaty obligations should 
be met with all the force at our command. 
There must be no more Yalu River sanctu- 
aries behind which the enemy can rearm 
and regroup his forces. 

2. Allies who expect assistance must be 
prepared to render assistance in the common 
defense. Mutual aid and collective security 
Must no longer be a one-way street whereby 
we shoulder 90 percent of the manpower and 
Tesources and have our operational hands 
tied by those who want to veto our winning 
a victory, but are themselves unwilling to 
Carry their fair share of the load toward that 
objective. 

3. As a nation we must not barter away 
the freedom of other nations, large or small, 
at international conferences, nor place our 
Stamp of approval upon their enslavement 
if others undertake to negotiate new Munich- 
type agreements. 

4. We should not enter into any treaty, 
Pact, or agreement with the Soviet Union 
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which would directly or indirectly condemn 
to perpetual slavery behind the Iron Curtain 
the peoples of Poland, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Estonia, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Eastern Germany, North Korea, or 
China. 

5. We shall continue to strive for peace 
with honor. We shall continue to work for 
a system of international law and order 
which will preserve the peace for ourselves 
and our children. We shall continue to re- 
iterate that we have only the feeling of 
friendship and sympathy for the great mass 
of people in Russia, in China, and in the 
satellite states who temporarily find them- 
selves enslaved under tyrannical Communist 
government, 

6. I was pleased to see that the President, 
in conformity with a congressional resolu- 
tion, through the Voice of America. called 
on all people of the world to join in a day 
of prayer for peace. We might also have a 
day for prayer for the freedom of the en- 
slaved people of the world. The people be- 
hind the Iron Curtain in the Soviet Union, 
China, and the satellite nations of Eastern 
Europe should be asked to silently join in 
the great common effort for both peace and 
freedom. 

Even the rulers of the Kremlin would not 
know whether their own bodyguards were 
joining in the prayer for freedom as well as 
for peace, 

There will be no real peace except that 
which comes from men and women recogniz- 
ing spiritual values, who also respect each 
other as human beings and not as mere cogs 
in a godless totalitarian regime determined 
to bend freemen to their will. 

If we continue to show the same courage 
and common sense that motivated the men 
who sat in Philadelphia and under divine 
inspiration gave us first the Declaration of 
Independence and then the Constitution of 
the United States, there are none of our 
domestic problems we cannot solve and there 
is no foreign foe we need ever fear, 


Address by Hon. Alexander Wiley, of 
Wisconsin, at Meeting of Japan Society 
in New York, Friday, November 5 
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or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, November 10, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on Fri- 
day, November 5, 1954, it was my pleasure 
to deliver an address before the Japan 
Society at the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria in 
New York. 

The occasion was in honor of the visit 
to the United States of His Excellency, 
Shigeru Yoshida, Prime Minister of 
Japan. 

Premier Yoshida’s address was, I be- 
lieve, a historic reaffirmation of the in- 
tentions of his great country to continue 
to progress within the free family of 
nations toward the horizons of greater 
prosperity, freedom, and security. 

Presiding at the historic occasion was 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller III. 

I believe that the Japan Society, of 
which Mr. Rockefeller is the president, 
an organization founded, I may say, in 
1907, is to be commended for its efforts 
in spearheading ever closer cooperation 
between the Japanese and the American 
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people in cultural, economic, political, 
scientific, and other ways. 

I send to the desk now the text of the 
address which it was my privilege to 
deliver that night, and ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Srx-PoInT PROGRAM OF JAPANESE-UNITED 

STATES COOPERATION 


It is a source of deepest pleasure to be here 
tonight. And it is a privilege to express the 
sincere respect of myself and my colleagues 
in the United States Congress for one of the 
outstanding statesmen from one of our most 
valued associate nations in the free world 
the Honorable Shigeru Yoshida, Prime Min- 
ister of Japan. 

1. WELCOME TO OUR SHORES 


It is a true privilege to welcome him back 
to America’s shores after the negotiation of 
the 1954 mutual defense assistance agree- 
ment with our Nation and a prior peace 
treaty with 47 other nations in 1951. 

These postwar acts of courage and reso- 
luteness have reestablished Japan as one of 
the most important of the free nations of the 
world. How thoroughly Prime Minister Yo- 
shida’s sound judgment, and that of the 
Japanese people, has been vindicated by the 
subsequent record of peaceful, democratic 
achievement in postwar Japan. 

II. JAPAN'S POSTWAR ACHIEVEMENTS 


For, in a brief period of but 9 years, Japan 
has accomplished much. She has tailored 
democracy to her unique and valued tradi- 
tions. She has rehabilitated her economy to 
gain a standard of living for her peoples 
equal to that of the prewar era. 

And, most important of all, Japan has 
stood, with fortitude and courage, firm in 
the ranks of the free world against threats of 
Communist aggression and subversion. 

‘These achievements have entitled Japan to 
the friendship and confidence of freemen 
throughout. the globe. They have at the 
same time placed upon her new responsibili- 
ties for cooperation and leadership among 
the free peoples of Asia. 

NI. TWO DANGERS CONFRONTING JAPAN AND 

FREE WORLD 

For today, a clear and present danger con- 
fronts Japan, as well as every other member 
of the free world—from Asia, to the Middle 
East, to Europe, to our own Western Hemi- 
sphere. It is a two-headed danger which 
must not be avoided or overlooked. 

1. First danger: communism 

First, there is the danger of Communist 
aggression and subversion. Here, a godless, 
materialist, aggressor movement has extend- 
ed its all-destructive tentacles to enslave 
one-third of the land area and one-quarter 
of the peoples of the globe. 

In China, as but one example, the Com- 
munist myth of a people's paradise has been 
turned into a blood bath of terror for mil- 
lions. On the basis of the scant and frag- 
mentary figures available, it is estimated 
that several million Chinese have been exe- 
cuted; some ten to twenty million have been 
imprisoned or forced into slave labor; per- 
haps 62 ½ billion worth of property has been 
confiscated; and by next year, according to 
the Chinese Communists themselves, 1 out 
of 10 independent Chinese farmers will be 
driven into state-controlled cooperatives, 

The danger stems equally from the more 
than 325 Communist. divisions and more 
than 1,500 military aircraft. These forces, 
at this very moment, are available to fur- 
ther Communist aggression in Asia and else- 
where, as was so clearly demonstrated in 
both Korea and Indochina, 
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Yet today—with Communist forces poised, 
with the Communist record blackened with 
aggression; with Communist hands red with 
the blood of their citizens—nevertheless the 
Communists would sing the siren song of 
peace and trade in Asia, Until communism 
has purged itself of a hundred years of lies 
and enslavement, its luring promises can 
lead but to the destruction of all that you 
have so rightly preserved in free democratic 
Japan, Mr. Prime Minister. 

You have not only fearlessly guided your 
nation in the path of truth and right, but 
you have warned clearly of the continued 
Communist threat to Japanese freedom and 
democracy. I remember full well the con- 
clusion of the San Francisco Peace Confer- 
ence in 1951 when you so correctly stated 
that: 

“The sinister forces of totalitarian aggres- 
sion and tyranny operate still throughout 
the globe. The forces are sweeping over 
half the Asiatic Continent—sowing seeds of 
dissension, spreading unrest and confusion, 
and breaking out into open aggression here 
and there—indeed at the very doors of Japan. 

“e © > It is clear as day that this tide of 

ion may beat down upon our shores. 
„It is imperative for the sake of our 
very existence that we take adequate secur- 
ity measures.” 

2. Second danger: Free world social and 

economic oversight 

But there is a second danger which con- 
fronts Japan, America, and the other states 
of the free world. It is the danger of eco- 
nomic collapse, This danger may arise if 
the free world were to overlook the vital im- 

of helping free people who are will- 
ing to help themselves in furthering their 
economic and social welfare. 

In this connection, the American people 
are fully aware and deeply grateful for the 
great efforts, sacrifices, and courage which 
have been demonstrated by the Japanese 
people. The Japanese people have in- 
undertaken to insure their own security and 
to accept the heavy responsibilities of asso- 
ciation with the free world. We fully realize 
that this vital role depends upon the con- 
tinued stability and future development of 
the Japanese economy, and upon the social 
and economic welfare of the Japanese people. 

(a) Japan and the Free World Economy 

Japan—supporting a population of 87 mil- 
lion souls in an area the size of California, 
devoid of exportable resources and depend- 
ent upon imports for 20 percent of its food 
and most of its industrial raw nraterials— 
must trade to live. Japan’s heroic measures 
haye raised her balance of payments from a 
deficit of $200 million last year to a positive 
figure these past 4 months. But, somehow, 
the free world must expand its markets to 
absorb the 75 percent increase in Japanese 
exports, to compensate for the further de- 
cline in Japanese earnings as American 
forces are withdrawn. 

To this end, Japan may well be one of the 
many countries which would benefit greatly 
by cooperating in the President's plan for 
international peacetime development of 
atomic energy. 7 
UI, UNITED STATES-JAPANESE PAST ACHIEVE- 

MENTS IN CONFRONTING THE TWO DANGERS 

Today, we take pride in the fact that Japan 
has played a vital role in confronting both 
of the threats to our free world. 

With respect to the threat of Communist 
aggression and subversion, Japan fearlessly 
negotiated both the Security and the Mutual 
Defense Treaties to which I have referred. 
Under these 1951 and 1954 agreements, we 
are making available the equipment, mate- 
rials, and services to arm her defense forces 
for the preservation of Japanese security and 
of global peace. 
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In confronting the social and economic 
danger, the great industrial and commercial 
nation of Japan has again assumed the re- 
sponsibilities of free world association and 
leadership. She has correctly seen that her 
economic welfare depends upon the welfare 
and development of her less industrialized 
trading partners of free Asia to her south. 
As the only highly industrialized nation of 
this area, Japan has recently become a con- 
tributing member of the Colombo plan, 
along with Thailand and the Philippines. 
Her Foreign Minister has pledged her moral 
support to the Southeast Asian Treaty Or- 
ganization and to the security and well-being 
of this great trading area. 

At the same time, the United States has 
seized the initiative in reviewing its own 
trading policies. For our Nation, which has 
been supplying about one-third of Japan's 
total imports, has been buying in return 
from Japan only one-third as much as it 
has sold. This problem calls for wisdom 
and judgment that will redound to the mu- 
tual advantage of both nations. 

IV. UNITED STATES-JAPANESE FUTURE ROLE IN 
CONFRONTING THE TWO DANGERS 

The priceless values of human freedom 
and welfare, today threatened at every hand, 
do not allow either the United States or 
Japan to rest upon past achievements. Nor 
do the sustained Communist threats to 
world peace allow us the luxury of relaxation. 

But 6 days from now, Mr. Prime Minister, 
my nation will celebrate the end of the first 
great war of this century. We will mourn 
the 30 million souls from all nations crip- 
pled or destroyed in that first conflict. Your 
nation, too, has known the unspeakable 
horrors of war. Perhaps no two nations in 
the world today are more aware of the total 
horror of total modern war, are more dedi- 
cated to preventing its recurrence than yours 
and mine. 

Let us then reassure the world that we 
are together determined to preserve both 
peace, freedom, and democracy—through 
unity and through strength. 

And as the United State's share in this 
joint reassurance, let me urge most strongly 
the following six-point program to govern 
our relations with your nation and with the 
loyal peoples of free Asia: 

1. Proposed six-point United States program 

1. That the United States continue to aid 
Japan in ensuring her own security through 
continued mutual defense allocations, 
through technical assistance, and through 
feasible military and civilian offshore pro- 
curement, 

2. That the United States negotiate lib- 
eralized trade agreements with Japan on 
items of mutual advantage, and that the 
United States seek for Japan full member- 
ship within a liberalized General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade. 

3. That the United States take the initia- 
tive, both within and without the Manila 
Pact and Colombo organizations, to aid all 
free Asian states to develop thelr economies 
and to expand their trade. 

4 That the United States support with all 
the weight of its authority the application 
of such qualified Far Eastern nations as 
Japan, Korea, Laos, Cambodia, and the State 
of Vietnam for membership in the United 
Nations Organization, wherein they can more 
adequately fulfill their objective of peaceful 
international cooperation. 

5. That the United States further develop, 
in cooperation with its Asian and European 
associates, a comprehensive and integrated 

of technical assistance and economic 


program 
development to assure the welfare and free- 


dom of the peoples of Asia. And in this con- 
nection, that the United States extend to 
its highly industrialized associate, Japan, the 
technical know-how to rehabilitate and re- 
modernize portions of Japan's industrial 
plant. 
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6. That the people of the United States 
join wholeheartedly with the people of Japan, 
even as with the people of West Germany, ag 
equal, respected, and needed associates in the 
common task of serving human freedom, 
peace, and welfare throughout the globe. 


v. CONCLUSION 


It is my conclusion this evening that the 
United States and its free-world associates 
must adopt a positive, creative, and dynamic 
program which will counter the two dangers 
confronting our free world. 

For, on our present globe, shrunken by 
jet transportation and atomic progress, every 
nation has come into every other nation's 
backyard. All free nations must in the end 
agree that their freedom and welfare depend 
in a large measure upon the freedom and 
welfare of their neighbors, but a few air- 
hours away. And, in the case of America, 
we must agree that we value, even as our 
own, the freedom and welfare of our historic 
neighbor Japan, which has accepted the 
courageous. role of association with us in 
preserving a free and peaceful world for all. 
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or 


HON. JAMES 0. EASTLAND 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
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Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “A Challenge for Agriculture,” 
delivered by J. Walter Hammond, of Tye, 
Tex., president of the Texas Farm Bu- 
reau, at Pleasure Pier, Galveston, Tex., 
on November 9, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A CHALLENGE FOR AGRICULTURE 


This is always a great occasion for every 
year. This annual meeting of Farm Bureau 
members from all over the State is the big 
event of the year for our organization, and 
it is altogether fitting that we should meet 
like this once a year, for these conventions 
provide an opportunity for members to meet 
in council for the purpose of keeping agri- 
culture to changing conditions. 

I think it is appropriate for us to look 
back briefly at the road we have traveled and 
the milestones we have erected, I think it 
is generally accepted that since Farm Bureau 
was organized in this country agriculture has 
had more protection—more equality—than 
ever before in our history. 

We have had on the books since 1938 a 
national farm program that guarantees a 
certain amount of security—a security that 
is rightfully ours. The farm has 
been amended many times since it was first 
written, and undoubtedly it will be changed 
many times in the future, for it is not perfect 
and times do change. But we in Farm Bu- 
reau are resolved that it shall be as perfect 
as man can make it. This is one of our 
most important goals. 

In the field of foreign trade we have many 
successes, but we still have a long way to go. 
Just recently we moved forward with legis- 
lation that authorizes the exchange of agri- 
cultural surpluses for foreign currencies. 

We have built a farm-credit system that 
assures more adequate financial assistance. 

Under the protection of Farm Bureau, our 
cooperatives are flourishing as never before. 
The REA alone has performed miracles. 
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Nine out of ten farms in this Nation are now 
electrified. We will continue to stand by the 
REA until every farm has an opportunity to 
get electricity. We are experiencing serious 
difficulties in.the process of organizing rural 
telephone co-ops. This stems from the lack 
of cooperation on the part of established 
telephone companies, which because of cir- 
cumstances, are monopolies. But you need 
not worry. We are now in the process of 
negotiating, we hope, an agreement with the 
telephone companies which will be mutually 
beneficial to both parties. If we fail in this 
friendly conference, there are other methods 
that may be a bit more rugged. But, be 
assured that we will not hesitate to follow 
through as the Farm Bureau is a rugged 
outfit. 

We were able to get a drought-relief pro- 
gram started early 2 years ago that has helped 
alleviate the financial hardship caused by 
our long and costly drought. Just recently 
the Texas Farm Bureau was represented at a 
drought-relief meeting in Amarillo. Other 
participants in the meeting included private 
lending institutions, borrowers, and Gevern- 
ment lending agencies. An agreement was 
reached which will enable borrowers to sat- 
isfy previous commitments in negotiating 
new loans. 

Through research and education, we have 
improved our productive capacity and effi- 
ciency to A very great extent. 

In the field of taxation, we have been in- 
strumental in equalizing the tax load. 

We have brought about many improve- 
ments in our laws pertaining to insect con- 
trol, animal-disease eradication, and seed 
and herbicide regulations. 

Within the organization itself, we have ex- 
panded and improved our services to take 
care of a growing membership. Incidentally, 
I am happy to report that we have the larg- 
est membership in our history—55,670 farm 
and ranch families in Texas. This represents 
an increase of 2,475 over last year. What's 
more, we only had 11 months in which to do 
the job this year due to a change in our 
by-laws at the last convention. The end 
ol the fiscal year was changed from Novem- 
ber 30 to October 31. 

Now, I have been reviewing the past, and 
the only justification for looking back is to 
learn how to handle the problems of today 
and tomorrow. 

Despite all the progress that has been made 
im securing a higher standard of living on 
the farm and ranch, the main job is still 
ahead. So far, we have only taken care of 
the minor and the temporary issues. We 
have not solved the age-old problem of find- 
ing enough markets to insure stability in 
our price structure. 7 

Our main problem in agriculture is not 
Overproduction, There is a need somewhere 
in this world for all the goods we can pro- 
duce on our farms and ranches. The earth 
has a population of some 214 billion people. 
Tonight 2 billion of them will go to bed 
hungry. Thus, our major goal is to improve 
our system of distribution; we need to im- 
Prove the system in this country; but what 
We need even more is to exchange our goods 
and services with other countries. By doing 
that, the hungry and ill-clad people in more 
backward countries would have dollars with 
which to buy our commodities. 

The barriers to a free interchange of goods 
and services between nations are many and 
complex. Our whole economic system in 
this country has been built on the false idea 
that we should always export and never im- 
Port. 

The United States has enjoyed the highest 
standard of living in the world because there 
have been no trade barriers between the 
States. In this country, specialization is en- 
couraged. People in Pennsylvania do not 
try to grow cotton, and they do not erect a 
Protective tariff to keep cotton goods out. 
Instead, they specialize in the production of 
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iron and steel which they trade for cotton 
grown in Texas. We have the climate and 
growing season for cotton and they do not, 
They have access to coal and iron deposits 
which we lack. Therefore, we specialize in 
the growing of cotton and they specialize in 
the making of steel. We grow cotton cheaper 
than they could ever hope to, and they can 
make steel much more economically than 
we could. So Pennsylvania and Texas ex- 
change their products, and both profit from 
the transaction. This is possible because we 
have free trade in the United States. 

Agriculture is not the only segment of the 
American economy that would benefit from 
free trade with the rest of the world. In- 
dustry and labor would also benefit. Of 
course, there would have to be a shifting of 
productions, and many factories would have 
to close and many workers would be laid 
off. But, they can do it if agriculture can. 
We have lost some of our markets for wheat 
and cotton, and we have shifted production. 
But, this shutdown in industry would be 
temporary. 

Unfettered trade would mean that many 
of the imported goods would be cheaper, and 
thus the American consuming public would 
have more money left over to spend on other 
goods and services. In addition, the foreign 
countries that would sell to us would have 
more dollars with which to buy American 
goods. The net effect of all this would be 
to stimulate production. There would be an 
increased need for our labor and capital. 

The shutdown factories and idle workers 
would be engaged in producing goods that 
would sell on a free market, not like the pres- 
ent when they are producing for a protected 
and limited market. There is not a legiti- 
mate excuse, except for defense needs, for 
tariffs and other barriers that protect goods 
produced in this country. The trade barriers 
were erected when our industries were small 
and needed protection to get started. But 
that need has long since passed, for our in- 
dustrial machine is now the largest in the 
world. 

This expansion of markets through free 
trade is the major goal which we in agricul- 
ture should strive for. Because of the na- 
ture of agricultural production, and because 
we are denied markets throughout the world 
for our products, we in agriculture have suf- 
fered most from trade restrictions. 

At the present the farmer's share of the 
consumer's dollar is 42 percent, or the low- 
est it has been since World War II. Our sur- 
pluses have continued to pile up in many 
commodities. Because of this, we are faced 
with the problem of diverted acres and Gov- 
ernment controls of all kinds. With costs 
stili mounting and prices on the decline we 
are caught in a cost-price squeeze. 

From 1947 to 1950, the farmers’ dollar 
dropped 26 percent, their purchasing power 
29 percent. In 1951, farmers’ dollar incomes 
recovered about half of the previous drop, 
but their purchasing power regained only 
about a fifth of its previous decline. Al- 
though prices paid by farmers for family liv- 
ing items have remained fairly stable since 
1951, further declines in net dollar incomes 
have reduced farmers’ purchasing power to a 
new postwar low, approximately equal to its 
1941 level. 

In agriculture, it has been traditional to 
produce as much as possible. We know that 
units of production times price, less expenses, 
gives us our net income. So we have fol- 
lowed the line of thinking that the best way 
to have a high net income is to produce all 
we could, sometimes regardless of demand. 
Unfortunately, when prices have declined, 
we have increased production to offset a 
lower income. Actually, what we are doing 
is to depress prices even more while still la- 
boring under fixed costs. 

In industry, it is different. When-demand 
falls off for industrial products, the manu- 
factures do not step up production. In- 
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stead, they curtail their output and lay off 
workers to cut costs. They produce only 
what the market will absorb. This is the 
economy of scarcity. 

We in agriculture believe in the philosophy 
of full production. Full production means 
more wealth for everyone. When produc- 
tion is cut, the amount of wealth in the 
Nation is reduced in direct proportion. 

The important thing is that the two kinds 
of economic thinking—the full production 
philosophy and the economy of scarcity— 
cannot exist side by side. There can be no 
coexistence. One of the two will have to 
fail. In this instanee, it is agriculture which 
cannot survive. The reason is obvious: full 
production means producing more for lower 
and lower prices while still bearing the bur- 
den of high operating costs, The things we 
have to buy are kept high by an economy 
of scarcity. 

Now, we in agriculture constitute only 
about 13% percent of the total production 
of this country. If we cannot persuade the 
other 8644 percent of the population to ac- 
cept our philosophy, our only alternative is 
to copy their methods. : 

Keeping our production in line with de- 
mand, as you well know, is a seemingly im- 
possible problem. We know that it will not 
work satisfactorily on a volunteer basis. In 
contrast to other industries, there are liter- 
ally millions of manufacturers in agricul- 
ture. Their investment is geared to full 
production, They cannot cut costs sub- 
stantially because their overhead remains 
high. 


Nor can we expect the present method of 
acreage allotments to work. At the present, 
we are attempting to control individual 
commodities. We have seen the inequities 
of this procedure. Producers of certain 
commodities are discriminated against. And 
in addition to that, producers of nonbasic 
crops are complaining, and rightfully so, 
that the practice of planting acres diverted 
from basic crops (wheat, cotton, corn, pea- 
nuts, tobacco and rice) to non-basic crops 
is destroying the markets for the nonbasics. 

The problem has become so serious that 
something must and will be done to relieve 
the situation. Farmers themselves can pro- 
vide the best solution. If they do not, then 
the Department of Agriculture will. This 
year, the Department, in an effort to control 
diverted acres in 1955, planned to make a 
total soil-depleting allotment for all farms 
with more than 10 diverted acres. The 
planned method of determining the total 
soil-depleting acres for individual farms 
would have resulted, in extreme cases, in 
some farms receiving a total soil-depleting 
allotment equal to the total cultivated acres 
in the farm which could have been planted 
in price-supported On the other 
hand, there would have been some farms 
which would have been required to divert 
one half of their land from production. 

Here, in a nutshell, is our problem. We 
are simply producing more agricultural com- 
modities than we can sell at reasonable 
prices. 

We in Texas think we have the answer to 
that problem. We think we have a plan 
that will be fair to all concerned with a 
minimum of cost to the Government. What's 
more, we think it will work if it is adminis- 
tered properly. 

First, I want to make it perfectly clear 
that the proposed plan will not alter in 
anyway the farm program now provided for 
the six basic crops. s 

Since 1949, the Texas Farm Bureau has had 
a position favoring an overall acreage retire- 
ment plan, or soil fertility bank as it is some- 
times called. This plan has been altered 
some, but the original idea remains the same. 
For 5 years we have advocated this plan. It 
wasn't easy to sell during the Korean war 
when all-out production was called for. But, 
we have made progress. Several other States 
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have adopted the philosophy of the plan. In 
fact, we were even able to get the idea in- 
cluded in the Agricultural Act of 1954 which 
was passed by the 83d Congress. 

Here, briefiy, is how the plan would work: 
Instead of attempting to put the basic of 
control on the individual commodity, the 
Texas plan would be set up on the basis of 
total farm-acreage control; that is, the num- 
ber of retired acres over the Nation would 
be determined by the total overproduction 
of all farm commodities. 

The first step would be to determine from 
statistics and experience the total overpro- 
duction that can be expected from all crops. 
The next step would be to determine the 
number of acres responsible for this over- 
production. Carrying it a step further, we 
could determine the percentage of total cul- 
tivated responsible for this overpro- 
duction. From the best estimates available, 
this overproduction runs anywhere from 5 to 
15 percent of the total acres in cultivation. 

To bring the production of agricultural 
commodities in line with estimated domestic 
consumption, plus exports, it would be neces- 
sary to require every farmer to reduce his 
acreage by that percent. As an illustration, 
let us suppose that there was an overproduc- 
tion of 10 percent of all crops. Then every 
farmer would be required to take 10 percent 
of his land out of production. He could not 
produce any crops on this retired land that 
might contribute to overproduction. In- 
stead, the farmer would use his idle land 
the 10 percent—for soil building and con- 
serving practices. And this would be the 
only requirement to make the farmer eligible 
for support prices for his commodities. He 
would be able to plant the other 90 percent 
of his acres to crops of his own choosing. 

If farmers, in following this procedure, 
overplanted any one crop, that crop would 
go down automatically in price. But since 
there would be only enough acres in pro- 
duction to produce all crops 


1933, before any farm program was en- 
acted, the farmers of this country kept a 
balance of production as between the differ- 
ent crops. 

Under this system, it would be desirable to 
establish a variable support price to encour- 
* this 8 Mag hackney 

a few years program would, by 
using the modernized parity formula as pro- 
vided in the present law, develop a true con- 
cept of the cost of production of the differ- 
ent commodities. This would eliminate the 
criticism that some crops are supported too 

when modern methods of production 
harvesting are considered. 

If there were danger of continued over- 
planting ot the basic commodities, it could be 
eliminated by continuing the present pro- 
gram for those crops with the provision that 
the producers of those crops first would have 
to comply program before 
being eligible to participate in the basic 

program, 


cult problems are the distribution of allot- 


Our plan would simplify administration, 
It would eliminate the necessity of having 
committeemen measure different crops on 
the same farm, and the farmer wouldn't have 
to worry about whether or not he had all 
his different crops within the acres allotted 
to him. The only requirement of the com- 
mittees would be to determine whether or 
not each farmer had his correct percentage 
of land retired from production, They would 
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not be concerned with what the farmer had 
planted on the remainder of his land. 

Under this system, a support price could 
be provided for all storable commodities, in- 
cluding nonbasics, at a minimum cost to the 
Government. If a crop was overproduced 
and there was a support price, we will 
say, of 80 percent of parity, then the Govern- 
ment would come into possession of the crop 
at that price. In the next season, when the 
producers switched from overproduced crops, 
it would bring the overproduced commodity 
in line with needs. At the same time the 
price of the commodity would advance to 
parity, which would give the Government a 
profit rather than a loss if the producer did 
not redeem the commodity. ` 

The success of this plan is, of course, de- 
pendent upon good administration that 
would strive to keep the acres in production 
down to a level that would produce only 
the needed supplies for domestic consump- 
tion and export.’ The plan would provide a 
system under which farmers might bring sup- 
plies of all commodities in line with demand. 
It would limit Government regimentation to 
a minimum. 

Agriculture is ill and there is no-prospect 
for recovery in the immediate future. We 
are gathered here this week because we are 
concerned about agriculture and because we 
have a responsibility to our industry and to 
the Nation. 

Agriculture is a basic industry. Each year 
new wealth is created on the land. Only a 
few of our other industries are occupied with 
the creation of new wealth. Most of our 
labor force is engaged in processing, finishing, 
and changing this new wealth into goods 
ready for consumption. When an industry 
that is creating new wealth is ill, it can have 
an adverse effect on the whole economy. 

We have already seen how that lower farm 
incomes have affected the rest of the econ- 
omy. Manufacturers who make farm equip- 
ment and even family living items have had 
to curtail production because the farmer 
cannot buy the things that he once did. 
This has resulted in workers in these plants 
being laid off. If the unemployment begins 
to snowball, as it can easly do, we will have 
a downward spiral toward a depression, 

Depressions have a tendency to follow wars. 
Many of you here today can remember the 
situation after World War I. The war 
brought a great demand for agricultural 
commodities and farm prices reached a peak 
shortly after the war. Then, suddenly in 
1920, the bubble of farm prosperity burst, 
and the farmer found himself in a major 
economic disaster. 

The industry rallied some during the 
twenties, but had never fully recovered when 
the great depression of the thirties came 
along and plunged the entire economy into 
chaos. 


During World War TI the economy of the 
Nation followed the same inflationary trend 
that it had in all previous wars. When con- 
trols were relaxed shortly after the war, farm 
prices shot up to new highs. However, with- 
in 3 years, the outlook was vastly different. 
Farm prices started down, and surpluses 
started piling up. The Korean war tempo- 
rarily bailed the farmer out of this predica- 
ment. But, after 1951, farm income began 
that familiar decline. 

I don't have to tell you that agriculture 
is a sick industry. If it falls, it could very 
well drag the rest of the economy into a 
depression. Since the welfare of agriculture 
has a direct effect upon the rest of the coun- 
try, we owe it to ourselves as well to the Na- 
tion to honestly seek a solution to our prob- 
lems. It can be done and it must be done. 
For we cannot afford to place our hopes for 
prosperity on inflated wartime prices. I do 
mot want prosperity if it must be bought 
with the lifeblood of eager, hopeful Ameri- 
can boys. 
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We are gathered here to try to find the 
best possible solutions to our problems. It is 
a great opportunity to serve our industry and 
our Nation. It is a solemn occasion, for the 
decisions we reach here could very well de- 
cide the future course for agriculture. I 
hope that we can erect a high standard for 
all agriculture. In casting our votes tomor- 
row, I hope that each one of us will be guided 
by these words: “God grant me the serenity 
to accept the things I cannot change; the 
courage to change the things I can; and the 
wisdom to know the difference,” 


Communists Are Not the Only Saboteurs 
of the American Way of Doing Things 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


. HON. RALPH E. FLANDERS 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, November 10, 1954 


Mr. FLANDERS, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Communists Are Not the Only 
Saboteurs of the American Way of Doing 
Things,” written by Gus Turbeville, 
president of Northland College, of Ash- 
land, Wis. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From Saturday Evening Post of May 8, 1954] 


COMMUNISTS ARE NOT THE ONLY SaBOTEURS OF 
THE AMERICAN WAY or Dorna THINGS 
(By Gus Turbeville) 

Subversives are infiltrating everywhere in 
our country today, They are found in our 
schools, in labor unions, farm groups, pro- 
fessional groups, churches, and even busi- 
ness. Each day all of us come into contact 
with literally dozens of subversives. The 
subversives are very dangerous individuals 
because, unless we are on guard, they will 
destroy America as we know it today. 

The subversives I am talking about adopt 
ingenious disguises. They are hard to spot 
because they so often pose as 100 percent 
Americans. Many of them even belong to 
patriotic organizations. In these organiza- 
tions they constantly discuss the lack of 
loyalty in others. 

It is possible, however, for a careful ob- 
server to spot these subversives. One good 
clue is that they look upon the American way 
as being one way—their way. This one way 
may be the way of the Republicans, or the 
Democrats, or businessmen, or farmers, or 
laboring men. In any event, the subversives 
feel that their way of looking at America is 
the only safe way and that all other ways 
are dangerous and should be crushed. 

Actually, the American way is a number of 
ways. Historians are agreed that in any lst 
of great Americans the following names are 
eminently eligible for inclusion: George 
Washington, Benjamin Franklin, Thomas 
Paine, Thomas Jefferson, Andrew Jackson, 
Abraham Lincoln, and Woodrow Wilson. 
Also added could be the names of such mod- 
ern people as Herbert Hoover and Franklin 
Roosevelt. Although no one could doubt the 
patriotism of any of the men mentioned. 
they represent many different political phil- 
osophics. Several of them, while in public 
life, were strongly opposed by large segments 
of the population. It would be very difficult, 
though, to say that some of these men stood 
for the American way and that others did 
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not. In truth, they all stood for the Ameri- 
can way. 

During the last 200 years the world has 
been in a constant state of flux. Countries 
which have been adaptable to change have 
progressed whereas countries which refused 
to change because of a rigid authoritarianism 
have declined. Paradoxically, at this mo- 
ment, when we have the greatest need for 
flexibility, there is a strong movement in this 
country for absolute conformity. In schools 
this movement has been especially felt. Var- 
ious pressure groups and individuals become 
incensed when a teacher holds some idea at 
variance with their own. 

Every school administrator that I know 
personally has received numerous complaints 
about various members of his faculty. Some 
of these complaints have been justified, for it 
must be admitted that there have been in- 
stances of Communists infiltrating into our 
college faculties. But frequently the com- 
plaints merely reflect the complainant's lack 
of understanding of what an educational in- 
stitution is. 

This movement for conformity is a formid- 
able barrier to new ideas. In our schools in 
particular there must be free interchange of 
ideas—even unpopular ones. It is necessary 
that our young people be taught to think. 
How will they do any real unless 
they are confronted with differences? Insti- 
tutions which are really free are of more help 
to various factions than are subservient or- 
ganizations. 

A factor of the utmost importance must be 
mentioned, and that is that free institutions 

-cannot tolerate those groups which would 
overthrow freedom by force. One of the con- 
tradictions of freedom is that there must be 
a lack of freedom to overthrow freedom by 
force. Liberals have frequently been trapped 
by this dilemma and have not been suffi- 
ciently vigilant against groups which 
threaten our liberty by force. In some edu- 
cational institutions certain self-styled lib- 
erals have not been above tyrannizing over 
their conservative colleagues. 

Yes, we must watch out for subversives, be- 
cause they pervade all aspects of American 
life today. We must protect ourselves from 
those who would adopt the methods of our 
enemies to vanquish our enemies, and in the 
process become as our enemies were. We 
have the most priceless heritage of individual 
freedom of any nation on earth, and we 
would do well to heed the advice of Benjamin 
Franklin, who said: “They that can give up 
essential liberty to obtain a little temporary 
safety deserve neither liberty nor safety.” 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
Gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 150, p. 1939). 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


Trrix 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXxES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
pr of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 

gs. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style.— The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6½-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals dr small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

8. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Record for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed In the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print“ and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in > 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Appendix to daily Record—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD Appendix the full 
report or print of any committee or subcom- 
mittee when said report or print has been 
previously printed. 

10. Official reporters ——The official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 

11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective House any matter submitted 
for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD which is in 
contravention of this paragraph. 

12. Iliustrations —Pursuant to section 182b, 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above), 
requests for authority to insert an illustration 
in the Recorp should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing of 
the respective House in which the speech 
desired to be illustrated may be delivered. 
Illustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Recorp and shall be linecuts only. 
Copy for illustrations must be furnished to 
the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o'clock 
p. m. of the day preceding publication. 

13. Corrections. The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 
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SENATORS WITH RESIDENCES 
IN WASHINGTON 


Orrice Appress: Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. O. 


[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Vice President, Richard Nixon 
Abel, Mrs. George P., Nebr__ 


Alken, George D., Vt... -Carroll Arms. 
Angen Clinton P., 6 Wesley Circle. 
N. Mer. 


Barrett, Frank A., Wyo -The Woodner 
Beall, J. Glenn, Md 

Bennett, Wallace F., Utah.. 
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Brown, Ernest S., Nev— 

Burke, Thomas A., Ohio... 

Bush, Prescott, Conn - 

Butler, John Marshall, Md. 

Byrd, Harry Flood, va. The Shoreham. 


Capehart, Homer E., Ind The Westchester. 


Carlson, Frank, Lans Sheraton Park 

Case, Francis, S. Dax 4545 Conn. Ave. 

Chavez, Dennis, N. Mer. 3327 Cleveland 
Ave. 


Clements, Earle C., Ky...-.2800 Woodley Rd. 
Cooper, John S., KJ 
Cordon, Guy, Oreg 
Cotton, Norris, N. H 
Crippa, Edward D., Wyo...-The Mayflower 
Daniel, Charles E., S. CO 
Daniel, Price, Ter — 
Dirksen, Everett M., III 
Douglas, Paul H., 1 
Duff, James H., Pa = 
Henry O., Idaho 
Eastland, James O., Miss- 5101 Macomb St. 
Ellender, Allen J., La ~ 
Ervin, Samuel J., Jr., N. C 
Ferguson, Homer, Mich....The Westchester. 
Flanders, Ralph E., Vt 
Frear, J. Allen, Jr., Del 
Fulbright, J. William, Ark. 
George, Walter F., Ga. -The Mayflower. 
Gillette, Guy M., Iowa 
Goldwater, Barry M., Arts 


Gore, Albert, Tenn . 
areen, Theodore Francis, University Club. 
Hayden, Carl, 4b 


sioe no Robert C., 
J. 
Hennings, Thomas C., Jr., 


Mo. 
Hickenlooper, Bourke B., 
Towa. 


5511 Cedar Park- 
way, Chevy Chase, 
Md. 


Hill, Lister, 44a 
Holland, Spessard L., Fla - Sheraton Park 
Hruska, Roman L., Nebr 
Humphrey, Hubert H., 

Minn. 
Ives, Irving M., V. 7 
Jackson, Henry M., Wasn 
Jenner, William E., Ind 
Johnson, Edwin C., Colo_._Carroll Arms. 
Johnson, Lyndon B., Ter 
Johnston, Olin D., S. O 
Kefauver, Estes, Tenn 4848 Upton St. 
Kennedy, John F., Mass 
Kerr, Robert S., Ola 
Kilgore, Harley M., W. Va_.3834 Macomb St. 
Knowland, William F., 

Calif. 
Kuchel, Thomas H., Calif. 
Langer, William, N. Dat. -The Roosevelt. 
Lehman, Herbert H., N. V. - Sheraton Park 
Lennon, Alton A., N. C- 
Long, Russell B., La 5 
McCarthy, Joseph R., Wis 
McClellan, John L., Aræ 7 
e Warren G., The Shoreham. 

ash. 

Malone, George W., Vev. The Mayflower 
Mansfield, Mike, Mont 
Martin, Edward, Pa — 
Millikin, Eugene D., Colo 
Monroney, A. S. Mike, 

Okla. 


Morse, Wayne, Oreg. 5020 Lowell St. 
Mundt, Karl E., S. Dak The Capitol 
Towers. 


Murray, James E., Mont The Shoreham. 
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Schoeppel, Andrew F., 
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Smith, Margaret Chase, 
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Watkins, Arthur V., Utah_. 
Welker, Herman, Idaho - 4823 Tilden St. 
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Williams, John J., Del 
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OFFICERS OF THE SENATE 


Secretary—J. Mark Trice. 

Chief Clerk—Emery L. Frazier. 

Sergeant at Arms—Forest A. Harness. 

Secretary for the Majority—William T. Reed. 

Secretary for the Minority—Felton M. John- 
ston. 

Chaplain—Rev. Frederick Brown Harris, D. D. 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE SENATE 


Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 

Messrs, Aiken (chairman), Young, Thye, 
Hickenlooper, Mundt, Williams, Schoeppel, 
Welker, Ellender, Johnston of South Caro- 
lina, Holland, Anderson, Eastland, Clements, 
and Humphrey. 

Committee on Appropriations 

Messrs. Bridges (chairman), Ferguson, 
Cordon, Saltonstall, Young, Knowland, Thye, 
McCarthy, Mundt, Mrs. Smith of Maine, 
Messrs. Dworshak, Dirksen, Hayden, Russell, 
Chavez, Ellender, Hill, Kilgore, McClellan, 
Robertson, Magnuson, " — 
7 Committee on Armed Services 

Messrs. Saltonstall (chairman), Bridges, 
Flanders, Mrs. Smith of Maine, Messrs. 
Hendrickson, Case, Duff, Cooper, Russell, 
Byrd, Johnson of Texas, Kefauver, Stennis, 
Symington, and Jackson. 

Committee on Banking and Currency 

Messrs. Capehart (chairman), Bricker, Ives, 
Bennett, Bush, Beall, Payne, Goldwater, Ful- 
bright, Robertson, Sparkman, Frear, Douglas, 


Committee on the District of Columbia 


Messrs. Case (chairman), Beall, Payne, 
, Morse, Neely, Gore, Mansfield, and 


Committee on Finance 

Messrs. Millikin (chairman), Martin, Wil- 
liams, Flanders, Malone, Carlson, Bennett, 
George, Byrd, Johnson of Colorado, 
Kerr, Frear, Long, and Smathers. 

Committee on Foreign Relations 

Messrs. Wiley (chairman), Smith of New 
Jersey, Hickenlooper, Langer, Ferguson, 
Knowland, Aiken, Capehart, George, Green, 
Fulbright, Sparkman, Gillette, Humphrey, 
and Mansfield. 

Committee on Government Operations 

Messrs. McCarthy (chairman), Mundt, Mrs. 
Smith of Maine, Messrs. Dworshak, Dirksen, 
Butler, Potter, McClellan, Jackson, Kennedy, 
Symington, Burke, and Ervin, 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 

Messrs. Cordon (chairman), Millikin, Ma- 
lone, Watkins, Dworshak, Kuchel, Barrett, 
Crippa, Murray, Anderson, Long, Jackson, 
Daniel, Lennon, and Burke, 

Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce 

Messrs. Bricker (chairman), Schoeppel, 

Butler, Potter, Duff, Purtell, Payne, y 


Johnson of Colorado, Magnuson, Johnson of 
Texas, Pastore, Monroney, Smathers, and 
Clements. 


Committee on the Judiciary 
Messrs. Langer (chairman), Wiley, Jenner, 
Watkins, Hendrickson, Dirksen, Welker, But- 
ler, Kilgore, Eastland, Kefauver, Johnston of 
South Carolina, Hennings, McClellan, ———. 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
Messrs. Smith of New Jersey (chairman), 
Ives, Purtell, Goldwater, Cooper. 
Murray. Hill, Neely, Douglas, Leh- 
man, and Kennedy. 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 
Messrs. Carlson (chairman), Duff, Jenner, 
Cooper, Purtell, Crippa, Johnston of 
South Carolina, Neely, Pastore, Monroney, 
Daniel, and Lennon. 
Committee on Public Works 


Messrs. Martin (chairman), Case, Bush, 
Kuchel, Beall, Morse, Chavez, Hol- 
land, Stennis, Kerr, Gore, and Burke. 
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Messrs. Jenner (chairman), Carlson, Potter, 
Barrett, McCarthy, Hayden, Green, Gillette, 
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The Merchant Marine, Investment or 
Expense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, November 11, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “The Merchant Marine, Invest- 
ment or Expense,” delivered by me at 
the ninth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Defense Transportation Associa- 
tion, at the Hotel William Penn, in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., on October 26. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE MERCHANT MARINE, INVESTMENT OR 

EXPENSE 
(Address by Senator JoHN MARSHALL Bur- 

Ler, of Maryland, ninth annual conven- 

tion, National Defense Transportation As- 

sociation, Hotel William Penn, Pittsburgh, 

Pa., Tuesday, October 26, 1954) 

As incredibly as it might seem, there are 
still too many—far too many—Americans 
who fail to appreciate the soundness of a 
strong merchant marine policy. In spite of 
the sorrowful history of the American mer- 
chant marine in two world wars, this dan- 
gerous attitude persists. 

A realistic merchant marine policy—plus 
appropriate ships in sufficient numbers—is 
essential to national security. 

The United States without a living and 
adequate merchant marine is almost as un- 
thinkable as the United States without a 
vigorous Army, Navy, or Air Force. 

The merchant marine is truly the fourth 
arm of our defense. 

The 66th Congress enacted the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1920 as an answer to the ago- 
nizing lessons and deficiencies of World War 
I. Sixteen years later the Congress of the 
United States in the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936—and in the succeeding act of 1946— 
firmly imbedded in the law of the land the 
requisites of a strong maritime and ship- 
building industry. 

But both the legislative and administra- 
tive branches of our Government, with some 
notable exceptions, have failed to meet the 
issue squarely. As a regretable consequence, 
the bounden policy of the United States, 
prescribed in the statutory law of the land, 
has not been adequately implemented, 

Though officially declared, this policy has 
been consistently ignored. 

Responsible Government has frequently 
repudiated its function insofar as this mer- 
chant marine policy is concerned. 

Through the years the Congress—again 
with some few exceptions—has been loathe 
to provide the cost of participation with 
private industry in establishing this na- 
tional policy. 

From the standpoint of shipping, we are 
clearly courting catastrophe. 

It is an unconscionable neglect that goes 
to the very heart of our survival as a free 
people. 
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It is unconscionable since twice before— 
in two world wars—we went through the 
same agony. Twice we suffered the tor- 
turing consequences of loss of life and loss 
of treasure. 

Each time we were suddenly confronted 
with the extreme necessity for creating a 
shipbuilding industry overnight. Alien ships 
were hired at exhorbitant prices. We found 
ourselves teetering as a Nation on the brink 
of disaster. 

Desperately—almost hysterically—in a. 
panic and at fearful cost, under the pres- 
sure of all-out war, we assumed such a 
burden. 

It was a ghastly penalty twice inflicted— 
for neglect; it would be criminal to permit 
this lunacy to occur a third time. 

I plead today for security—the very secu- 
rity of this great country of ours. All that is 
asked is life, not death, for our sailors on the 
high seas in time of war, and provisions and 
materiel and transportation for our fighting 
and defense forces. That requires a working 
merchant marine policy now. It means a 
policy that will move steadily, year by year, 
not an eccentric stop-and-go policy, but a 
policy following and fulfilling a planned pro- 
gram. It means a policy so activated that it 
will be sufficient to the task in peace today 
and tomorrow, and effective in time of emer- 
gency in the uncertain future. It must be 
on a scale commensurate with the proba- 
bility of foreseeable events, 

We dare not be blind to the national de- 
tense in an hour when an unpredictable oli- 
garchy in the Kremlin may or may not switch 
from murdering one another to murdering 
the world. This blindness to our own need 
is a threat more dangerous than outright 
sabotage by the enemy. Sabotage is overt 
and violent and arouses counteraction. But 
neglect is passive and ignored and keeps 
slowly bringing us nearer to a perilous fail- 
ure. It is a failure which in the next world 
war we may not be able to overcome. Atomic 
war greatly condenses the timetable of prep- 
aration for defense to minutes—if it allows 
us even that. 

Our enemies would, of course, prefer to 
have us helpless, with a slow, lame, and 
rusted merchant fleet. But 21 Presidents of 
the United States, from Washi: to Eis- 
enhower, have pleaded for a strong Ameri- 
can merchant marine. Both Washington and 


Eisenhower spoke with a special understand- 


ing of the subject for both were commanders 
in chief in war and in peace. “I recommend 
to your serious reflections,” George Wash- 
ington told Congress, “how far and in what 
mode it may be expedient to guard against 
embarrassments from these contingencies by 
such encouragement to our own navigation 
as will render our commerce and agriculture 
less dependent on foreign bottoms.” That 
was in the 18th century. In the 20th cen- 
tury President Eisenhower told the American 
people: “We were caught flatflooted in both 
world wars because we relied too much upon 
foreign-owned and operated shipping to 
carry our cargoes abroad and to bring criti- 
cally needed supplies to this country. Amer- 
ica's industrial prosperity and military secu- 
rity both demand that we maintain a pri- 
vately operated merchant marine adequate in 
size and of modern design to insure that our 
lines of supply for elther peace or war will 
be safe. 

“I consider the merchant marine to be our 
fourth arm of defense and vital to the sta- 
bility and expansion of our foreign trade.” 


The seven seas are strewn with the sunken 
ships and the dead men who paid the awful 
price for the neglect of our merchant marine 
strength. Foreign soil bears the gravestones 
of many an American who died because of 
delayed grand strategy, and a prolonged 
war—prolonged by reason of inadequate 
shipping and impoverished shipbuilding 
yards in the hour of strategic need. It would 
serve no particular purpose now to comb 
through the documents of discussion in the 
Congress and elsewhere to determine whose 
voice it was, what were the forces, from 
where did the counsel come that made pos- 
sible this weakening of the American mer- 
chant marine. 

However, we can be certain that the policy 
of neglect in our time is music to the ears of 
the Kremlin. And, no doubt, the Communist 
organization in the United States gives its 
applause. But it would be farfetched indeed 
to blame this slow obliteration of the Na* 
tion’s fourth arm of defense on communism, 
either the imported or the homegrown 
variety. 

Two schools of thought, in large measure, 
have generated much of the unfortunate 
propaganda which has accounted for the 
neglect of our merchant marine. 

One school has been capably discredited 
and is without weight or respectability. But 
it was powerful in its day. It was the 
of thinking which was fashionable in the 
middle thirties and is best exemplified in 
the words and the personality of Henry A. 
Wallace. 

As a member of the Cabinet of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, his words com- 
manded attention. His was the voice that 
set itself in conflict with the accumulated 
wisdom on the subject since George Wash- 
ington—to say nothing of the known and 
sensational tragedy of World War I—and 
gave our Congress baleful advice. Put in a 
single sentence, Wallace urged the superfi- 
cially plausible recommendation that the 
United States should ship its foreign trade in 
vessels that would carry it at the lowest im- 
mediate dollar cost. 

This was the Wallace advice that played 
Its role in helping to deprive the Nation dur- 
ing the first years of World War II of an 
effective merchant marine, 

The other facet of opinion which is far 
more respectable and to which I have given 
my most earnest study emanates from such 
erudite and patriotic groups as are repre- 
sented by the Commission on Foreign Eco- 
nomic Policy, popularly known as the Ran- 
dall Commission. Thinking along kindred 
lines, if not quite identical, is offered also, by 
another distinguished body known as the 
Public Advisory Board for Mutual Security. 

In reporting to the President of the United 
States in February 1953, the Public Advisory 
Board for Mutual Security, recommended 
that “cargo preference, by which 50 percent 
of the cargo on aid and loan shipments is 
reserved to domestic carriers, not be applied 
to countries that let American shippers com- 
pete on a fair basis.“ Like the Wallace argu- 
ment for shipping our materials abroad by 
whatever ships cost the least, this is plausi- 
ble, too. The Board urges that the cargo 
preference be not applied against countries 
that compete with us on a fair basis. But 
the inherent nature of the shipping industry 
at home and abroad makes it basically im- 
possible for any country to compete with us 
on a fair basis, 

The premise is impossible—and contra- 
dictory. 
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How possibly can any foreign country com- 
pete with us fairly if we pay our seamen 
$248.81 a month, Sweden pays $84.43 a 
month, Great Britain 661.60, and Italy 
$34.30? I repeat: For every 6248.41 we pay 
our seaman, Italy pays hers $3430. The 
argument about fair competition is basically 
untenable. In the realistic light of the facts 
it is clearly idealistic in the extreme. For- 
eign shipping interests cannot compete with 
us fairly even if they would. But it sounds 
noble. 

The same general wage and cost differen- 
tials apply also in the ship-building indus- 
try as between the United States and foreign 
nations, for we have an unequalled standard 
of living to uphold. It is this fundamental 
fact which renders utterly absurd any 
premise that foreign shipbuilders or foreign 
shipowners can compete with us on what, by 
any definition, could be described as a “fair” 
basis. 

United States exports constitute nearly 20 
percent and imports about 15 percent of the 
total trade of the free world. The Public 
Advisory Board argues that this trade is “now 
threatened by the inability of other coun- 
tries to earn enough dollars to pay for their 
imports.” Here we come to the Board’s 

eline of reasoning that approaches the posi- 

tion of the Randall Commission. This is 
the argument which says—it seems to me 
clearly enough—let America sacrifice’ her 
merchant marine so that foreign powers can 
obtain American dollars. Å 

Under Merchant Marine Policy on page 68 
of the report of the Randall Commission on 
Foreign Economic Policy to the President of 
the United States and the Congress, in Jan- 
uary of 1954, there is this advice. I quote: 

“The Commission recommends that the 
determination of the active merchant fleet 
requirements of the United States for the 
purpose of the Merchant Marine Shipping 
Act of 1936 take account of the availability 
of foreign vessels and of the importance to 
the balance of payments of foreign maritime 
nations of their dollar earnings from ship- 
ping services. 

“At present, aside from the subsidies un- 
der the Merchant Marine Shipping Act, the 
United States merchant fleet enjoys the 
benefit of statutory preferences in the ship- 
ment of Government-owned and Govern- 
ment-financed cargo, which in effect give it 
the exclusive carriage of shipments by the 
defense agencies for American forces and of 
at least half of the other shipments financed 
by other United States Government agencies, 
including those arising from economic ald 
programs and Export-Import Bank loans. 
The effect is to compel countries receiving 
dollar assistance to spend a part of it on 
freight services which they could render to 
themselves if permitted to do so. This di- 
verts a part of our economic ald from the 
purpose intended, * * * 

“The Commission recommends that the 
statutorysprovisions requiring use of United 
States vessels for shipments financed by 
loans or grants of the United States Govern- 
ment and its agencies be repealed and that 
support sufficient to maintain a merchant 
marine adequate to our national require- 
ments to be provided by direct means.” I 
ask you, what more direct form of aid could 
be given the merchant marine than cargoes. 
And it is this form of aid, cargoes, which 
the 50-50 bill, recently enacted by the Con- 
gress, all too long aborning does supply. 

To me the most significant argument not 
only in the phase of the report dealing with 
merchant marine policy—but in the whole 
report—is the line of dissent which reads: 
“In view of present world conditions I do 
not believe that the statement should be 
interpreted to mean that we should place 
less reliance upon the maintenance of a 
strong merchant marine than that author- 
ized by the Merchant Marine Shipping Act 
of 1636." Faith in this dissenting state- 
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ment bears the names of Commission mem- 
bers Jesse W. Tapp, of San Francisco, its 
author; John Hay Whitney, of New York; and 
Senator F. Byrd, of Virginia. In his 
statement to the overall report, as one of 
the members of the Commission, Senator 
Eucene D. MILLIKIN, of Colorado, says what 
it seems to me I would have said, were I in 
his place, and I would have been delighted 
had I had the acumen to use his words which 
are: There is opportunity for measurable 
and sensible objectives to help our friends 
abroad without getting off into misty and 
extravagant do-goodism on a global scale,” 

David, J. McDonald, of Pittsburgh, an- 
other member of the Commission, departs 
from the majority position as follows; “It is 
not disputed that the United States should 
have an adequate merchant marine for the 
national defense and to develop and main- 
tain its foreign and domestic commerce. * * * 
The history of our maritime industry from 
the First World War to the present confirms 
the fact that this industry has been inade- 
quate to meet the needs for the development 
of our foreign trade and for the defense of 
our Nation during times when we were at 
war. 
In the determinafion of the require- 
ments for a United States merchant fleet we 
should not put substantial reliance on the 
merchant ships of our allies. Our experience 
over the past four or five decades confirms 
this conclusion. * At the outbreak of 
two world wars, the United States has been 
caught short of sufficient ship bottoms to 
meet its requirements.” 

There you have it; The Randall Commis- 
sion disagreeing with itself. The “dissents 
making an infinitely more powerful case, it 
seems to me, than the position which would 
weaken our fourth arm of defense, in order— 
possibly—to help nations abroad. 

Now what are the facts behind the policy 
of a weakened American merchant marine 
against which Senator Millikin, Senator 
Byrd, Mr. Tapp, and Mr. Whitney set them- 
selves and which Mr. McDonald discusses so 
wisely. 

I cannot find it in my heart to be restrained 
when I inveigh against a policy of demon- 
strable folly that twice cost us needless loss 
of life and treasure. 

For I believe these two schools of thought— 
the Henry A. Wallace school and the Randall 
Commission school—point the path to un- 
forgivable repetition of an unpardonable 
mistake. 

It is advice that reeks with the prophecy 
of misfortune. 

It would assure a depressed seafaring in- 
dustry for us. 

It would dictate the abdication of the con- 
trol of our shipping to foreign powers. 

It would place us financially, and in terms 
of needed ships and a needed shipbuilding 
industry, at the mercy of maritime interests 
abroad, who might not, if another war comes, 
be as friendly as they are today. 

These foreign shipping interests have 
either refused us outright their cooperation 
in time of need—sometimes because of their 
own desperation—or given it to us stintingly 
at exorbitant prices, In war, our back to 
the wall, we were frequently victimized as a 
nation by operators in the foreign shipping 
industry. 

This is as good a place as any to give you 
some of the arithmetic of extoriton invited 
by the fact that at the outbreak of World 
War I and World War II we had neither ships 
nor shipyards sufficient to meet the emer- 
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When World War I struck the United States 
we were carrying only 9 percent of our export 
and import trade. 

We lacked the ships for our basic needs. 

Our allies whose shipping we had advanced 
by neglecting our own gave us little help, 

Even before we were catapulted into World 
War I we lacked the ships to deliver our cot- 
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ton. Our cotton exports dropped from 257,172 
bales in August 1913 to 21,219 bales only a 
year later. The price of cotton dropped from 
$62.50 a bale in July 1914 to $36.25 in Decem- 
der of the same year. 

The figures spelled bankruptcy for the 
American planter. ' 

Then the foreign shipping Interests that 
had fattened on our neglect of our own mer- 
chant marine readily leaped to capitalize 
Tully on the emergency. 

Shipping rates for us went up as much as 
700 percent even before the matter of trans- 
porting munitions came materially into the 
picture. 

When our shipping needs at the height of 
war were downright desperate, ocean-trans- 
portation rates zoomed to 2,000 percent for 
our cargoes. 

These figures are not fanciful. They are 
derived from the final report of the Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, in the 8lst Congress, 2d session. This 
report, known as the Merchant Marine Study 
and Investigation, is an incontrovertible rec- 
ord of history. 

It seems incomprehensihle that after this 
World War I experience we would substan- 
tially repeat the same error in World War II. 
And there again our allies lacked the ships 
to supply our needs or even their own. 

Our economy, dangerously disturbed by 
urgent war neéds, was further burdened by 
the necessity of providing a basic fleet of 
5,000 ships. 

What did we have as a result of the dream- 
world thinking then so much in vogue re- 
garding the merchant marine? 

On September 1, 1939, the United States 
merchant fleet consisted of less than 1,400 
seaworthy ships grossing 1,000 tons and over, 

Tt was argued then, as before World War I 
and as some even argue today, that we could 
rely on the merchant fleets of our allies, 

So the official estimate was that we would 
need only 1,200 ships. 

The need proved to be far in excess of 6,200 
ships. 

It was a maritime miscalculation that cost 
us dearly. f 

The spectacular and sensational repetition 
of the World War I mistake gave our World 
War II enemies a tremendous advantage. 
And it cost the enemy nothing. Never in the 
history of human conflict did lack of reason- 
75 foresight give the enemy so much for so 

e. 

The success of the Axis on the high scas, 
possible because of this American lack, was 
so great that at one time it looked as if they 
were about to win total victory in the battle 
of the Atlantic. 

Bringing the problem down almost to the 
present, let us ask ourselves what we would 
have done at the outbreak of Korean hostil- 
ities without the ships of the merchant, ma- 
rine and the Reserve fleet. Let us ask our- 
selves where we would have found expe- 
rienced officers and men to man those ships. ' 
We would have been caught again in another 
frustrating net of helplessness. We would 
again have been obliged to start from scratch. 

Consider the elementary logistics: 

For every soldier we sent to Korea, every 
marine, every sailor, every flyer, we had to 
ship 6 tons of supplies. 

For every day that he was there it took an- 
other 64 pounds of supplies and equipment. 

The figures show that 5 million passengers 
mee shipped to the Korean theater—5 mil- 

on. 

And 22 million tons of petroleum products. 

Fifty-two million tons of dry cargo—of 
pe our merchant shipping carried 80 per- 
cent. . 
The figures I have just given you come 
from Secretary of the Navy Charles 8. 
Thomas. 

Secretary Thomas very recently said this: 

“In this age of supersonic speed and atomic 
power, there are many Americans who wonder 
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why the United States needs a strong and 
adequate merchant marine. As Secretary of 
the Navy, I wouid like to make it emphatic 
and clear that we of the Navy regard the 
merchant marine as an indispensable ele- 
ment of our defense, fully as important and 
vital as the Army, Navy, or Air Force.” 

In fact, witheut a merchant marine, our 
Air Force would be severely crippled. 
Not only in war but in peace as well a 
strong merchant marine is indispensable. 
For, among other reasons, with no shipping 
to sustain them, our shipbuilding and ship- 
repair facilities would not furnish the em- 
ployment, direct and indirect, upon which 
60 many port areas depend. Nor would these 
facilities be available in time of great need. 

The cost of building a merchant marine 
under the stress and strain of war in a 
climate of limited manpower and fantastic 
inflation tells its own story. 

Our World War I shipbuilding program 
cost almost $3 billion. 

This same number of ships before the war, 
built on an orderly continuing plan such as 
I am now recommending for the future, 
would have cost about $840 million. 

But there was another cost besides the 
mere money cost. Many of the hastily war- 
built ships could not take the heavy-duty 
abuse of war and proved ill-suited to their 
purpose. 

Most of them appeared too late and never 
got into the War at all. 

That’s just the money side, apart from the 
loss of life and the desperation. 

The World War II story on a grander scale 
is little better. It was an instance of dou- 
bling in stupidity. 

The United States built mdre than 54 mil- 
lion deadweight tons of merchant shipping 
for this war. 

The cost was $1214 billion. 

If the construction had been done before 
the war on an annual, orderly basis, the cost 
for a 40-million deadweight-ton fleet would 
have been $4 billion. And think what a con- 
tribution it would have made to the employ- 
ment situation in that period of national 
and human distress. If, instead of make- 
work projects, leaf raking, portrait painting, 
and the thousand and one other dubious 
ways of distributing billions to the needy 
then devised, we had programed a long-range 
ship-construction project, the saving of lives 
and wealth in World War IT would have been 
incalculable. 

The dollar saving in World War II by a 
sound maritime policy would have been $314 
billion, 

With such a saving we could today at 
current high operating costs keep a fleet of 
2,000 vessels trafficking on the high seas for 
more than a quarter of a century. 

That's the as told in two 
world wars, resulting from a maritime policy 
that shames American history. 

That's what we can avoid for the future. 

The answer for the future is a firm, posi- 

tive, national policy favorable to American 
shipping. It calls for an immediate, ade- 
quate, and continuing program of new cargo 
ship construction on an annual basis. 
_. The. Pentagon, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
the experts in logistics, are all agreed on the 
soundness of such a program. They consider 
& powerful, well-balanced, immediately avail- 
able merchant marine and a stable ship- 
building and repair industry to support it, as 
absolute essentials to security, and to the 
Proper and successful functioning of the 
military in periods of emergency. 

It would be a tragedy of the greatest 
monent and the deepest consequence if we 
failed to see the handwriting on the wall. 

If anything has been proven by the events 
of the past it is the simple truth that a real- 
istic merchant marine policy is essential to 
national security. That we repeated the 
mistakes of World War I and World War II— 
the identical errors—thereby inviting and 
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barely escaping disaster, is a story of incredi- 
ble folly. But that we are now in danger 
of being foolhardy enough to commit this 
same mistake for the third time, must, I 
submit, baffle the historians to the end of 
time. 

We have the experience, we have the tech- 
nology, we have the best and the wisest 
counsel, we have the means, and we know 
the danger that hovers over us and the free 
world. If we face the facts—and the chal- 
lenge—with traditional American courage, 
and chart a true course, I see on the horizon 
a magnificent line of ships that will assure 
the security of our future; a strong and well- 
balanced American merchant marine. 


Senator Wiley’s Address: The American 
Tradition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, November 11, 1954 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp an edi- 
torial which commends our colleague the 
senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WILEY] for an address he delivered not 
long ago in his State. The editorial 
appeared in the Sheboygan (Wis.) Press. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: - 

THe AMERICAN TRADITION 


United States Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
of Wisconsin, reviewed salient features of 
the American tradition in an address at 
Beloit a few nights ago. His remarks de- 
serve more than passing attention in this 
age in which these traditions are being chal- 
lenged, both at home and abroad. 

The Senator asserted that the diversity of 
our life and our thoughts is one of the most 
valued characteristics of the American tra- 
dition, It is the very core of this tradition, 
he said, to accept diversity and disagreement 
as inevitable and as a positive good. It is 
through the free interchange of ideas, the 
debate of the market place, that we sort the 
good from the bad and the hard core of ob- 
jective truth is revealed; Senator WILEY 
contended that the right to disagree is one 
of the cornerstones of our republican form 
of government and one of the keystones to 
our continued progress. 

Distrust ot power is another important ele- 
ment of the American tradition, the Senator 
said. He added that we do not even trust 
the power of the majority, because the ma- 
jority could and has on occasion in the past 
been wrong in the short run. 

“The power of the majority cannot be 
allowed to eliminate opposition,” Senator 
Wiery said. “Our Founding Fathers wisely 
foresaw this danger. They sought to limit 
untrammeled power by subjecting it to a 
system of constitutional checks and bal- 
ances. No one individual, regardless of his 
stature, could have preeminent authority 
over his fellow men, The danger of dictators 
who might rise to power by supposed demo- 
cratic processes is alien to the American 
tradition,” 

Dynamism was given by Senator WILEY as 
another important element of the American 
tradition. He said: 

“We live on continuous growth, self-help 
and a creativity that is unrivaled the world 
over. Americans do not seek security from 
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cradle to the grave. We seek instead, oppor- 
tunity for free development and for the con- 
tinuous creation of the new. We are prag- 
matists in this Nation—accepting that which 
will best work in the present and striving 
continuously to improve for the future. We 
are not chained to any unalterable course or 
way. From the garage mechanic tinkering 
with motors after work, to, the industrial 
leaders staking their financial future on 
atomic development, ours is indeed the land 
of constant growth. 

“Continuous growth is the law of life. We 
do not value change in and of itself, but only 
as it leads to the greater fulfillment of our 
basic progressive and Christian values. The 
traditions of political and religious growth 
extend deep into the American past. 

“From the Puritans of the Mayflower, the 
Dutch of New York, the Poles of the last cen- 
tury, the German liberals of 1948, the Scan- 
dinavians and others, to the European DP's 
of the present—America has again and again 
been the land of freedom for the individual. 
Our Government of checks and balances— 
the servant of the people—has preserved 
human freedom.” 

In contrast, Senator WET said that the 
Communist tradition is totalitarian. Com- 
munists the world over liquidate the opposi- 
tion and wipe out the very thoughts or words 
which disagree. They regard economic free- 
dom as exploitation, and resort to slave-labor 
and police terror to drive the wheels of 
misery in their collectivized economy. They 
view the individual as the expendable pawn 
of the godless state. 

Senator WILEY expressed the hope that the 
day will never come when America loses con- 
fidence in itself. He said that history shows 
what we can do. We fully agree with Sen- 
ator WrLey that there will be no reason to 
fear for the future as long as we remain loyal 
to the American tradition he has so ably 
portrayed, 
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The Conestoga Centennial Celebration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, November 11, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address L 
delivered on September 22, 1954, at the 
Conestoga Wagon Centennial Celebra- 
tion. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


(Fa.) COURTHOUSE, on WEDNESDAY, SEP- 

TEMBER 22, 1954, AT NOON, ON THE ARRIVAL 

OF THE CONESTOGA WAGON TOUR SPONSORED 

BY THE LANCASTER COUNTY COMMITTEE, AS A 

PART OF THE CONESTOGA CENTENNIAL CELE- 

BRATION 

Transportation has developed America. 

The romantic story of water, trails, and 
roads is found in the description of com- 
merce, military campaigns, and pioneer ad- 
ventures. 

In early colonial days the stealing of a 
horse or a boat was one of the worst crimes. 

General Washington by reason of both 
his commercial and military work knew the 
importance of both road and water trans- 
portation. 

Our colonial fathers studied government 
and the abiding truth of religion. Preser- 
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vation of life made it necessary for them 
to Invent and create. 

The Conestoga wagon was created in or- 
der to take care of transportation problems. 

The Conestoga wagon gave permanency to 
transportation. 

The wagon had engineering features of 
balance now used in the construction of 
automobiles and trucks. 

It was the first built on the assembly plan. 

Use of the Conestoga developed roads. 

The historic National Road is now Route 
40. The Forbes Road is now Route 30. The 
Glades Trail is now Route 31. They were all 
a part of that early development. 

Just about 125 years ago the transporta- 
tion art of wagoning was at Its height. 

Mighty fleets of great white topped wagons 
traveled the Conestoga trall—the road from 
Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, 

Old records tell us there were 3,000 of 
these magnificent freight carriers daily on 
the Conestoga trail, somewhere along its 
route. 

Pennsylvania was the great gateway to the 
West. From Philadelphia to Harris Ferry on 
the Susquehanna, across the Alleghanies to 
Pittsburgh, on the Ohio, 

Westward into the sun moved this great 
freight cargo system, making its indispensa- 
ble contribution to winning the West and 
building the abundant empire of the United 
States. 

These wagons, so numerous in their time 
that they were taken for granted, were 
Conestoga wagons—another superb achieve- 
ment of Pennsylvania's skilled craftsmen. 

‘There are many who think vaguely that the 
Conestoga wagon was just another covered 
wagon—but it wasn’t. The Conestoga wagon 
was the sound, sufficient, and sturdy freight 
carrier which was the forerunner of all other 
westbound covered wagons, 

Freight and passenger wagons of all sizes 
followed the Conestoga wagon but none ever 
exceeded—or even equaled—the magnificent 
performance of the Conestoga, which all the 
rest copied In one way or another. 

The Conestoga is as typically Pennsylvania 
as our rolling hills, our productive farms, our 
well-stocked red barns, the long rifle, scrap- 
ple, pepper pot, ice cream, sticky cinnamon 
buns, or busy market squares. 

Among Pennsylvania’s countless other 
epochmaking contributions to the progress 
of mankind in agriculture, commerce, trans- 
portation, industry, and business, the 
Conestoga is most symbolic. 

It is a treasure, in the finest spirit of Penn- 
sylvania tradition. 

Even today—a day of atom engines and jet- 
Propelled airflight—the fine old Conestoga 
stands splendid and impressive. 

Drawn by six great, sleek horses, their 
chiming bells ringing clear in the crisp air, 
the Conestoga represents a great chapter in 
the history of Pennsylvania. It was all 
Pennsylvania. 

The wagons were so famous that they 
weren't even called wagons—just Conestogas. 
Their excellence won them the name of the 
valley in which they were originally designed 
and bullt—the Conestoga Valley in Lancaster 
County. 

Every bit of the work was, of course, done 
by hand, The metal work was lroned out by 
the village blacksmith and the wood was the 
finest oak, hickory, locust, gum, and poplar. 

The graceful boat-shape of the Conestoga 
caused it to be frequently described as “the 
ship of inland commerce.” When the 6-horse 
team was pulling this freight carrier, the 
whole unit of horses and wagon stretched 
out to 60 feet on the road. 
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In America today, automobile drivers ac- 
cept, as a matter of fact, controlling their 
vehicle from the left side. 

The Conestoga wagoner was the one who 
produced this innovation. All other vehicles 
of his day were driven from the right side. 
He changed it all. 

I want to take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate the Conestoga Centennial Commit- 
tee for the wonderful celebration now being 
staged. It commemorates the contribution 
to the history of our State and Nation which 
was made by the designers, builders, and 
drivers of the Conestoga. 

It is a most worthy celebration and one 
which makes us all so proud. I am so happy 
that our own community has taken its right- 
ful place in this celebration because it is in 
the very finest Pennsylvania tradition. 

We now need in our country a proper co- 
ordination of our water, road, railway, and 
air transportation. Each has its Job to do. 

These things give us an appreciation of 
the past and inspiration for future develop- 


ment, 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942), 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a-price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. O., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government, The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). : 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 60 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 


Observance of United Nations Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, November 12, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on Oc- 
tober 24, America celebrated the ninth 
anniversary of the coming into force of 
the United Nations Charter. 


The United States Committee for the 
United Nations is to be congratulated for 
the superlative way in which it conduct- 
ed the nationwide program in observance 
of this anniversary. 


It was my pleasure te deliver a num- 
ber of United Nations addresses, both in- 
side and outside my State, during the 
week preceding the celebration. 

I send now to the desk the text of an 
address which I delivered before the 
United Nations Association for Greater 
Chicago on Sunday, Octeber 24. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, and that it 
be preceded by a list of the distinguished 
Americans who have given their services 
to the United States Committee for the 
United Nations. These noted Americans 
are to be commended for the time und 
effort which they have given to this 
splendid objective. 

There being no objection, the list and 
address were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

UNITED STATES COMMITTEE FOR UNITED 
NATIONS, WASHINGTON, D. C, 


Morehead Patterson, chairman, 1954; 
Thomas J. Watson, Jr., immediate past chair- 
man; John M. Fox, New York, N. T., W. H. 
Francis, Jr., Houston, Tex.; Mrs. F. Peavey 
Heffelfinger, Minneapolis, Minn; J. S. Mc- 
Donnell, St. Louis, Mo.; Edgar Scott, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Mrs. Arthur Woods, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; J. D. Zellerbach, San Francisco, 
Calif., regional vice chairmen; Paul Ham- 
mond, treasurer; Robert H. Reid, assistant 
treasurer; C. Lloyd Bailey, executive director; 
Miss Olga B. Gechas, assistant to director; 
executive committee: Harold L. Curtis; Clark 
Eichelberger; Frank Frederick; Clinton 
Golden; Henry T. Heald; Ray T. Hickok; Con- 
rad Hilton; Paul Hoffman; Judge Sarah T. 
Hughes; Dr. Charles S. Johnson; Joseph E. 
Johnson; Read Lewis; John A. McCone; 
George Meany; Bradshaw Mintener; John 
Nason; Walter P. Paepcke; Frederick D. Pat- 
terson; Richard C. Patterson, Jr.; Dr. Louis 
W. Pitt; Walter Reuther; John D. Rockefel- 
ler, III; Philip Schiff; Robert G. Storey; Miss 
Anna Lord Strauss; Fenton B. Turck; Frank 
L. Well; Ward Wheelock. 

Tue U. N. AND Its ROLE IN THE ATOMIC AGE 
(Address by Senator WILEY) 

Tt is a great privilege to address this splen- 
did gathering of public-spirited citizens, 
deeply interested in America's contribution 
to the cause of world peace. 
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As you know so well, we celebrate today 
the ninth anniversary of the coming into 
force of the history-making United Nations 
Charter. > 

We have come together to consider how 
far we have come and how much distance 
we must still go—toward the great objective 
of world peace and prosperity. 

NINE YEARS. OF CHALLENGE AND CRISIS 


I think that those in this audience who 
are parents can particularly understand 
when I point out this fact: These first 9 
years of the infant United Nations have 
probably been the hardest, but they will 
be, by no means, the only hard years. 

After all, infancy has its problems, but 
so does adolescence. For all of life is chal- 
lenge; all of life is change; and this is par- 
ticularly true of the first few years of life. 

Already the young United Nations has had 
more than its share of crises. It has over- 
come most of them quite successfully. But 
it faces still more in time to come. 

„I am glad to say that it is you and your 
public-spirited friends throughout our land 
who will help the U. N. to meet these chal- 
lenges effectively. And for this, I pay sin- 
cere tribute to you. 

HEARTLAND THINKING FOR PEACE 

I want to say now that it is particularly 
appropriate that you and I should come to- 
gether at this, the center of what is the 
heartland of the North American Continent. 

You of Illinois and we of Wisconsin have 
long and rightly prided ourselves that we 
symbolize the grassroots thinking of America. 

In time past, in the preatomic age, we of 
the Midwest, In particular, have prided our- 
selves on concentrating on our own Ameril- 
can affairs. We had sought to avoid—what 
were then unnecessary—foreign entangle- 
ments. 

But, then, a new age dawned. When? It 
was when the explosive mushroom cloud 
soared to the sky over Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki, It was when jet propulsion 
dawned and when space and time were 
shattered by man’s inventiveness and in- 
genuity. 

So, the concepts of bygone days have had 
to be shelved in order that we might survive. 


THE NEW THINKING OF THE MIDWEST 


And so I say, it is thrilling to me to see 
you of Chicago and surrounding areas dem- 
onstrate the new thinking of the State of 
Illinois and the State of Wisconsin and of the 
United States as a whole. 

It is a new thinking which holds fast, of 
course, to the ancient landmarks of love of 
country and allegiance to flag. 

But it is a thinking which recognizes our 
wider responsibilities. I refer to the re- 
sponsibility of keeping America at peace by 
helping to keep the world at peace. I refer 
to the responsibility of making sure that our 
own Stars and Stripes shall never be replaced 
by the Red flag, by helping other national 
banners to keep fiying—safe and secure— 
from Red aggression. 

Here, in this heartland of America, you in 
this audience are giving the 20th century 
answer—in word and deed—to those of our 
countrymen who are still daydreaming in 
the 19th, in the 18th, and the 17th centuries. 

You give the true answer to those back- 
ward-dreamers who still mistakingly think 
that we can or should ignore the realities of 
the atomic-hydrogen age; to those who mis- 
takingly think we can isolate ourselves frem 


the dangerous trends of our times; to those 
who mistakingly think we could live in a 
misnamed “Fortress America” all by our- 
selves, ignoring the fate of mankind. 

THE NEW REALITIES OF THE ATOMIC AGE 


Tt is strange indeed to hear these day- 
dreamers speak about the United States as 
allegedly surviving in isolation. These people 
seem to have completely forgotten the basic 
speed and other facts of the atomic age. 

They seem to have forgotten that the city 
of Chicago is but 10 hours bomber time from 
Moscow, if a plane merely flies at the rate 
of 500 miles an hour. (And let us remember 
that airplanes can already fly far faster than 
that—taster than the speed of sound.) ; 

These people seem to have forgotten that 
the United States desperately needs overseas 
bases—air and other bases—on which, in par- 
ticular to locate elements of our Strategic 
Air Command. For our long-range bomber 
force—widely dispersed for security—and 
possessing its great atomic-hydrogen power, 
represents, as Winston Churchill well pointed 
out: the principal deterrent to war today. 

The daydreamers seem to forget that the 
United States is directly dependent upon 
foreign raw materials from overseas. We 
must import 100 percent of our tin; 92 per- 
cent of our cobalt; 60 percent of our tung- 
sten, and so on down the line. 

To make a single M-47 tank—a single 
United States tank—we need 1,900 pounds of 
chromium, of which 100 percent is imported; 
we need 950 pounds of manganese, of which 
93 percent is Imported; 520 pounds of nickel, 
of which 99 percent is imported, and similar 
high percentages with regard to bauxite, 
copper, and other strategic products. 

How, we ask, do the isolationists think we 
are going to make our M-47 tanks and our 
bombers and our tankers and our machine- 
guns if we do not have these foreign raw 
materials? 

How do they think we could resist the 
Soviet Union if it could outproduce us—if 
it possessed the factories of Western Europe 
and the skilled manpower, and thus out- 
weighed us on the crucial industrial scale? 

No, the opponents of our present foreign 
policy have not thought out the answer to 
that and related questions. 

But you, my friends, in the audience this 
afternoon—you know these problems—these 
realities—and that is why you are striving 
so earnestly in support of United States good 
partnership in the United Nations. 

That is why you wisely support our par- 
ticipation in regional organizations for secu- 
rity—whether they are in Western Europe, 
the Western Hemisphere, or southeast Asia— 
but always within the framework of article 51 
of the U. N. Charter. 

I wish that time were available for me to 
comment on all of the many phases of the 
problems of the United Nations, which truly 
merit review at this time. 

THREE PRINCIPAL PHASES TO BE REVIEWED 


Let me, however, confine my remarks to 
three principal points. 

Let us, first, see some of the principal 
issues looming before us—in terms of pos- 
sible improvement of the United Nations 
Charter. 


Let us, second, see why, even without these 

it is so essential that we defend the 

United Nations against those who would 
recklessly attack it. 

And, third, let us see what horizons face 

the United Nations, in particular, in connec- 
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tion with the famous atoms-for- peace pro- 
posal of President Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
IMPORTANCE OF CHARTER REVIEW 
Now, first, my friends, I want to refer to 
the very important challenge facing us—of 
weighing proposed changes in the U. N. 
Charter 


You are all familiar with the fact that, 
as chairman of a Senate Foreign Relations 
Subcommittee on the U. N. Charter Revision, 
I have been holding hearings across our Na- 
tion on the subject of possible charter 
changes. 

We have heard splendid testimony from 

citizens like yourselves in cities—large and 

small—across America. We have heard pro- 
for such changes as— 

1. More effective armament control; 

2. Altering of the present veto power which 
has so often paralyzed the Security Council; 

3. Weighted voting in the General Assem- 
bly; that is, changing the present “1 nation, 
1 vote” formula; 

4. Making more universal the membership 
in the U. N. (which is today limited to but 
60 nations because, principally, of the Soviet 
veto). e 

It is still too early to say what formal 
recommendations which my colleagues and 
I will make next year to the United States 
Senate. 

And it is still too early to predict what 
proposals our United States State Depart- 
ment will ultimately recommend through 
the United States mission to the United 
Nations. It is already clear, however; that, 
as Secretary of State Dulles wisely pointed 
out, the United States will definitely favor 
the holding of a review conference to evalu- 
ate changes in the charter. 

This review conference will give us a golden 
opportunity—10 years after the founding of 
the United Nations Charter—to take stock 
of the changed situation. It will give us 
an opportunity to see how we can overcome 
shortcomings which have arisen, and how 
we can prevent the Soviet Union from throw- 
ing a further monkey wrench into the United 
Nations. 


BPIRIT GOUNTS MORE THAN LETTER 


But whatever proposals we of the United 
States may strive for, I urge you, my friends, 
to remember that it is the spirit of the 
United Nations which will count far more 
than the letter of the U. N. Charter. 

The charter, even with its present mita- 
tions, could succeed if the right spirit is 
present, if there is a true will, intent, and 
Purpose among the nations to achieve peace. 

Let us not become so preoccupied with the 
mechanism of peace that we forget that the 
important feature is the spirit among the 
nations. 

Our own spirit is still strong for peace. 

Our enthusiasm has not flagged. Every 
public opinion poll demonstrates that fact. 
The latest Gallup poll, for example, shows 
that more than 76 percent of the American 
people approve of the United Nations. 

This, then, is the basis on which we ap- 
proach the proposed review conference. And 
I say, let it come. We welcome it. We will 
not allow ourselves to be paralyzed by fear 
of a possible Soviet veto of charter changes. 


DEFEND U, N. AGAINST ITS ATTACKERS 


But second, my friends, I want to turn to 
a still more immediate task: the task of 
defending the United Nations against those 
who would defame it; those who would at- 
tempt to smear it or its affiliated agencies, 
whether it be the United Nations Education, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization or the 
International Labor Organization or any 
other group represented in the U. N. system. 

I say to you, my friends, that now is the 
time to rededicate ourselves to the defense 
of the U. N. 

Why? Because in defending it, we defend 
the United States; we defend the unified for- 
eign policy which has been carried on by 
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the leaders of the American people, irrespec- 
tive of political party. It is the foreign pol- 
icy dedicated to America’s fulfillment of its 
role in the shrunken world of the atomic- 
hydrogen age, 

I need not tell you that from many quar- 
ters, mud is being thrown at the United 
Nations, that attempts are being made to 
ridicule it and to destroy it. 

It is not for me to question the good faith 
in which these criticisms are hurled, but I 
can state that each of the attacks must be 
answered calmly and reasonably—with the 
hard facts. 

We cannot be silent in the face of these 
attacks. It has been wisely stated that “all 
that evil needs to triumph is that good men 
be silent.” 

Let us not be silent now, therefore in an- 
swering the principal unfair criticisms which 
have been hurled at the U. N. 

What are some of those criticisms? 


THREE OF THE UNFAIR CRITICISMS AGAINST THE 
U. N. 8 


1. First, it is charged that the United Na- 
tions is a do-nothing organization. This is 
absolutely false. 

It was the U. N. which caused the with- 
drawal of Soviet forces in Iran, which mo- 
bilized world opinion on behalf of the United 
States and to Greece against the Commu- 
nists. It was the U. N. which helped bring 
peace in the Holy Land. It was the United 
Nations which, for the first time in recorded 
history, in June 1950, mobilized the armed 
forces of 16 nations in defense of Korea—an 
innocent victim—of Red aggression. 

In that struggle, in addition to our own 
heavy sacrifices in blood and treasure, other 
U. N. members—aside from Korea itself—suf- 
fered 17,000 casualties, including 3,000 hon- 
ored dead, 

And the aggression was stopped, although 
not in total victory for our side. 

And I point out, too, that in nonmilitary 
phases, the U. N. is far from a do- nothing 
organization. 

The United Nations is giving indispensable 
technical assistance to the underdeveloped 
nations of the world: It’s giving milk to 
starving babies and to pregnant mothers; 
medical care, financial ald, and other neces- 
sary assistance. 

So, to contend that the United Nations is 
a do-nothing organization is a base mistruth. 


U. N. DOES NOT ENDANGER OUR SOVEREIGNTY 


2. Second, it is charged that the United 
Nations is a danger to American sovereignty. 

That is absolutely false. The United Na- 
tions Charter specifically prohibits interven- 
tion in the domestic affairs of any of the 
countries. No international instrument 
made inside or outside of the United Nations 
is binding upon us unless we choose to 
ratify it. 

You and I know that part of this attack 
against the United Nations is represented in 
the universal movement for a constitutional 
amendment to limit treatymaking power 
under the United States Constitution. 

This ls the so-called Bricker amendment 
which, in the flünl days of the second ses- 
sion of the present Congress, was reintro- 
duced in slightly amended form. 

Time does not permit me to analyze in de- 
tail what I regard as the serious dangers in 
this amendment. Suffice it to say that the 
President of the United States rightly re- 
mains steadfastly opposed to this or any 
other amendment which would (a) jeopard- 
ize the historlc prerogatives of the Chief Ex- 
ecutive, or which would (b) endanger the 
traditional checks and balances under the 
United States Constitution. 

Iam glad to report that the tide has turned 
against the Bricker amendment. For ex- 
ample, recently the Oregon State Bar Asso- 
ciation had the opportunity to cast its vote 
on it, and the amendment was overwhelm- 
ingly rejected by a vote of better than 5 to 1. 
This is but a symbol of the fact that the 
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American people are waking up to the dan- 
gers in this amendment, and that they are 
not going to fall prey to constitutional panic 
or hysteria. 

They know that the tried-and-true United 
States Constitution must not be lightly 
amended, I point out to you that it is a 
strange fact that in over a century and three- 
quarters we have found sufficient and ade- 
quate the original Constitution and 22 
amendments, But in this latest Congress 
alone more than 6 times that number of 
constitutional amendments have been loose- 
ly proposed. $ 

Why all this amendment frenzy? Why 
change a document which has worked so well 
for us? Why abandon the landmarks of the 
past? Why replace faith with fear and rea- 
son with hysteria? 

U. N. COSTS LITTLE 


3. We come now to a third charge. It is 
charged that the United Nations is costly, 
oe it is a financial rathole. That is absurd, 
The United Nations itself costs the citi- 
zens of America—on the average—around 16 
cents per year. That is less than the cost of 
a package of cigarettes. Do you think that 
it is worth a package of cigarettes to save 
world peace? 

Do you know how much we were spending 
during World War II? We were blowing up 
$275 million per day. I repeat, $275 million 
per day, in order to kill Germans and Japa- 
nese. 

Do you think it is worth spending 16 cents 
per year in order to avoid some day having 
to kill Russian boys and having American 
soldiers and civilians die in the same con- 
flagration? Of course you know the answer 
to that question. 

The U. N. is definitely worth every cent we 
contribute to it. 

Now, there are other charges which have 
been hurled against the U. N—like charges 
of disloyalty of certain United States per- 
sonnel there. But this is a matter which, 
by and large, has long been adequately dis- 
posed of by our effective United States Am- 
bassador Henry Cabot Lodge. 

But now time is growing short, and I want 
to turn from the past and present to the 
future, 

THE ATOMS-FOR-PEACE PLAN 


I should like to refer now in some length 
to the great proposal which was made by the 
President of the United States in his atoms- 
for-peace suggestion to the U. N. 

On December 8 of last year President 
Eisenhower sought a way out of the tragic 
record of fallure that had marred the efforts 
of the United Nations to control mass de- 
struction weapons. That date may yet be- 
come one of the most notable in man's his- 
tory. For, on that day, our President lald 
before the General Assembly of the United 
Nations his bold new proposal. 

Unlike all previous negative efforts to try 

to reduce or eliminate atomic materials for 
military purposes, this was a positive, con- 
structive approach along a new avenue to- 
ward peace. 
Very simply, it extended an invitation to 
the governments principally involved to be- 
gin making joint contributions from their 
stockpiles of normal uranium and fissionable 
materials to an International Atomic Energy 
Agency. It would create a kind of nuclear 
bank. 

Here was the most realistic attack yet made 
upon the almost hopelessly snarled problem 
of international atomic control. For the 
first time, it offered a promising, though 
modest, plan whereby fissionable material 
could be allocated to serve the peaceful pur- 
suits of mankind, It was a call to mobilize 
experts in the application of atomic energy 
to the needs of agriculture, medicine, and 
other peaceful activities. 

One of its primary functions would be to 
furnish adequate electrical energy in those 
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areas of the world which are desperately 
starved for power. And it proclaimed the in- 
tention of the United States to dedicate its 
strength to serving the needs of mankind. 
It offered the possibility of demonstrating 
to the peoples of the world that the great 
powers were, after all, intensely concerned 
with human aspirations rather than pro- 
ducing implements of warfare. Man's great- 
est fear could become, overnight, a source 
of his greatest blessings. 

But President Eisenhower's proposal was 
not just a project for the scientific peace- 
time allocation of atomic energy. If that 
had been its only purpose, we need not have 
advanced it through the United Nations at 


all. No, my friends, its great and historic - 


promise was something far more inspiring. 
PAST EFFORTS AT ATOM CONTROL 


All prior negotiations for the control of 
atomic armaments had been sterile. A de- 
moralizing impasse had been reached on the 
entire subject of disarmament. 

For 8 years we, and the Soviet Union, had 
failed to agree on the basic principle which 
should govern either the reduction and reg- 
ulation of atomic weapons, or the limitation 
of conventional armaments, Only a few days 
ago, this impasse was again underscored 
when Ambassador Wadsworth of the United 
States delegation told the United Nations 
Main Political Committee that the Soviet 
Union still did not seem prepared to take 
the same steps to reassure the world, which 
we have been prepared to take. 

As far back as 1946 we had gone a long 
way to show our good faith. Why, less than 
a year after the war potential of the atom 
was discovered, we presented to the United 
Nations a plan which would have made pos- 
sible an effective international control of 
this new force, and encouraged its use by 
all nations for peaceful purposes. This plan 
received the overwhelming endorsement of 
the Assembly in 1948. It has been stalled 
ever since. 

In the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
Soviet Union flatly rejected its control fea- 
tures, In the Conventional Armaments 
Commission, the U. S. S. R. rejected the prò- 
PDsals for a system of disclosure and verifi- 
cation of armed forces and armament be- 
cause it did not include atomic armaments. 
And so, we tried again. We proposed in 1951 
that the work of these two Commissions be 
merged, and a new commission was created. 

We repeatedly joined with France and the 
United Kingdom in submitting proposals 
which would place numerical celings on the 
armed forces of the U. 8. S. R., China, the 
United States, the United Kingdom, and 
France. The Soviet representative gave 
them scant consideration and denounced 
them as cynical and hypocritical. 

So far as atomic weapons were concerned, 
as you all know, the Soviet Union from 
the very beginning has deceptively insisted 
upon a prlor outlawing and abolition of these 
weapons before the creation of satisfactory 
controls and inspection procedures could be 
assured. 

We, for our part, still held fresh in our 
minds the memory of the 1921 Naval Confer- 
ence at Washington. We were not and are 
not going to be taken in again by a plan 
to destroy our own arms in reliance upon 
some other government's paper promise. 

This is why we have insisted upon and 
will continue to demand, legal control and 
inspection procedures by an international 
agency, as a condition to any reduction or 
prohibition of atomic weapons. 

There you had it: a complete stalemate, 
And the hopes of mankind shrank in direct 
ratio as the stockpile and destructiveness of 
man's latest scourge increased. 
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Into this bleak and disheartening picture 
was injected the dramatic proposal of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower last year. It carried the 
electrifying hope that the marshaling of 
atoms for peace, even on a small scale, might 
reverse the trend toward a fearful military 
bulldup. 

It was inspired by the belief that if the 
Soviet Union would join with the United 
States and other nations possessing atomic 
material and know-how this act of coopera- 
tion could be the beginning of a new pat- 
tern of understanding. 

The plan was one that could not possibly 
injure any government. And its greatest 
virtue was that it avoided the suspicions 
and irritations which had accompanied pro- 
posals for worldwide inspection and con- 
trol. Yet, it, too was rejected by the Soviet 
Government. 

And that Government said, in effect, that 
before they join in any peacetime effort to 
develop atomic science for the benefit of 
mankind, the free nations of the world must 
renounce all military use of nuclear weapons. 
Of course, you and I know there is no logical 
relationship between these two things. And 
we are not going to throw down our strongest 
shield against aggression without an ade- 
quate safeguard for the security of the free 
world. 

But we definitely do not propose to let 
President Eisenhower’s plan die. Instead, 
Secretary of State Dulles recently informed 
the United Nations of our intention to press 
on with our desire to enlist this new force 
into the service of human progress. 

To explore the possibilities of peaceful 
uses of atomic energy, we will direct our ef- 
forts toward the convening of an interna- 
tional scientific congress to meet under the 
auspices of the United Nations next year. 

The program outlined by Secretary Dulles 
envisages the opening in the United States, 
next year, of a reactor training school where 
students from abroad may learn the work- 
ing principles of the peaceful use of atomic 
energy. Medical and surgical experts from 
abroad would be invited to participate in the 
work of our cancer hospitals. This, of 
course, would only be the beginning. 

We are saddened that the Soviets have thus 
far missed a great opportunity to contribute 
to a relaxation of the world tension which 
this simple gesture of cooperation would have 
inspired. 

But they know that the door will always 
be open to their participation. Our Govern- 
ment does not intend to overlook any avenue 
of negotiation which offers prospects, no 
matter how slight, of enlisting the coopera- 
tion of the Soviet Union in a program which 
could end the deplorable waste of economic 
wealth in military requirements. 

Whether the Soviets come forward or not, 
we are resolved that the President's program 
shall become a living symbol of hope or a 
better way of life to millions of mankind. 

In conclusion, may I say that it has been 
a great pleasure to be with you here this 
afternoon, I have not of course attempted 
to cover all or even part of the many phases 
of the United Nations. 

I commend to you a further study of this 
great organization and in particular of pro- 
posed charter changes. I urge you to keep 
your faith high in the U. N. because it merits 
that faith. 

I urge that you give it your best, because 
in so doing, you wifl be giving your own 
beloved country your best. You will be help- 
ing your country to lead a war-weary man- 
kind into a permanent path of peace and 
Justice. 

This is the call today—to you and to me 
on this, the ninth anniversary of the United 
Nations Charter. 
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To Stop the Communists, We Must Be 
Willing To Fight Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, November 12, 1954 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
written by me, which appeared in Col- 
lier's of October 1. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: j 
To Stop THE COMMUNISTS, WE Must Be WILL- 

ING To Ficgut Now 
(By WILLIAM F. KO WAND, majority leader of 
the U. S. Senate) 


The most ominous fact in the world today 
is the growing strength of the Communists. 
The free world must face up to this grim 
threat now, for tomorrow may be too late. 
The abandonment of north Vietnam to the 
Reds, and the collapse of the Korean peace 
talks at Geneva leave us with these alterna- 
tives—to halt the Communists where they 
are, or to surrender first southeast Asia, then 
all the rest of the continent and nearby 
islands to the Reds, giving them such a heavy 
preponderance of power that they would be 
ready to move in Europe. 

I can see but one course open to the free 
nations. We and our allies must, as quickly 
as possible, draw a line in Asia and notify 
the Communists that if they cross it, they 
must fight. When I say fight, I don't mean 
fight in another little war. The free nations 
should let Red China know that if she in- 
vades—directly as in Korea, or indirectly as 
in Indochina—any territory we have under- 
taken to defend, she must take the conse- 
quences not only on the violated land, but 
on her own mainland. 

Such a decision would involve risk, but 
there is no course we can follow without 
risk. To avoid a Communist world, we of 
the United States and other free nations 
must be willing to fight—now, if necessary. 
Whatever the cost to save our freedom, we 
must be willing to pay the price. Hard, sane 
courage is the quality most likely to save us 
from war, or from defeat if war comes. 

There is no easy solution for the un- 
pleasant facts of today. There is no cheap 
solution. There is no solution that will 
guarantee safety—with normal conditions of 
trade, travel, and tranquillity as the world 
once knew them—so long as the menace of 
international communism exists. Don't let 
anybody fool you with talk that the Russians 
have had a change of heart, that the free 
nations and the Communist powers can live 
side by side in security and peace. The 
brutal zealots who drive the hundreds of 
millions of people in Russia, China, and the 
satellite states are subject to no restraints 
of morality, compassion, or friendship. 
Whenever and wherever they offer a hand 
and smile, they have some scheme of their 
own in mind. 

The Communist objective always has been, 
and still is, domination of the world. It 
will no more change than a leopard's spots. 
In my opinion, the best chance—if not the 
only chance—we have for peace now and 
over the long stretch is to stop communism 
in its tracks. If we do nothing, the Reds 
will merely follow their own program for in- 
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volving us in war and, they hope, crushing 
defeat. 

I am sorry as any of you that these condi- 
tions exist, but it is my duty to tell my fel- 
low countrymen the facts as they appear to 
me. The truth is that never before have we 
had an enemy so close to grasping the over- 
whelming balance of power from the side of 
freedom. 

It will not be easy to draw a so-far-and-no- 
farther line against the Communists in Asia, 
but we must try to do so. On our side of 
that line might be Japan, South Korea, For- 
mosa, the Philippine Republic, Thailand, 
Burma, Malaya, Indonesia, Australia, New 
Zealand, Pakistan, and what remains free in 
Indochina—southern Vietnam, Cambodia, 
and Laos. 

The United States already has defense 
treaties with Japan, South Korea, the Phil- 
ippines, Australia, and New Zealand, and a 
military assistance agreement with Pakistan. 
In addition, we have made commitments to 
defend Formosa against Red attack. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower recently warned the Chi- 
nese Communists that they'll have to run 
over the United States 7th Fleet if they try 
to take Formosa. But much remains to be 
done to coordinate the defense plans of these 
countries with our own and with one an- 
other’s. As I write this article, eight na- 
tions either in or with interests in the area— 
the United States, Britain, France, Australia, 
New Zealand, Thailand, the Philippines, and 
Pakistan—have announced plans to convene 
in the Philippines in September to discuss 
the establishment of a collective security 

mt for southeast Asia. 

It's possible other countries may join in 
the talks at a later stage. I was encouraged 
to read recently that thousands of Vietna- 
mese nationalists were parading and protest- 
ing against the Communist takeover in the 
northern part of their country. (They also 
protested against colonialism, but that no 
longer threatens them from the West.) The 
equally threatened 6,000,000 people of Cam- 
bodia and Laos also may seek protection— 
provided the terms of the agreement reached 
by France and the Indochinese Reds at 
Geneva leave them free to do so. 

But whatever the initial defensive lineup 
in southeast Asia, and even if it proves less 
strong in numbers than we'd like, we should 
press on with a new organization to stop the 
Communist flood. Once we show determina- 
tion to hold a line there, other nations may 
join. But the longer we delay, the weaker 
our position will be in the undecided nations 
of southeast Asia. They will conclude that 
the initiative is to remain with the Commu- 
nists, and make the best terms with the Reds 
they can. 

I hope it will be possible, before too long, to 
form a Pacific-southeast Asia alliance— 
stretching from Japan in the northeast to 
Pakistan in the southwest—of such strength 
that the Communists will think thrice before 
trying another aggression in that part of the 
world, or indeed anywhere else. Eventually, 
I'd like to see a sort of far eastern defense 
organization roughly patterned on the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

The present grave crisis in Asia has grown 
from a long string of Communist victories, 
stretching from Yalta through Panmunjom 
to Geneva. 

At the Big Three conference in Yalta in 
1945, the West gave Russia many dominant 
rights in Manchuria—part of China—without 
even consulting the then government of 
China. The West was preoccupied with 
bringing Russia—unnecessarily, we now 
know—into the military war against Japan, 
with no appreciation for the future political 
consequences. Then, after the war, the West 
failed to understand the full significance of 
the growth of Communist strength in China; 
communism there was mistaken for reform 
and liberalism. 
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Ir SOUTHERN CHINA HAD BEEN SAVED 

Later, after all northern China was taken 
by the Communists, the West failed to save 
the country’s southern provinces. I think 
southern China could have been saved. Had 
it been, the Reds of Indochina would not 
have had a common frontier with Red China 
and thus no sanctuary into which they could 
retreat when pressed, no contiguous area for 
supplies when they advanced. 

Next came our great error of accepting 
stalemate in Korea and, finally, the French 
surrender in Indochina—another blow to 
American prestige, for we had helped the 
French enough for the Red Asians to say 
we were in the war. Both Korea and Indo- 
china cost us face. 

Our faulure to win the Korean war may 
turn out to have been one of the great mis- 
takes of history. Had that war been won— 
as it could have been—the situation in 
southeast Asia would not be as grave as it 
is today. In effect, the Communists were 
suing for peace in 1951 when they first sug- 
gested a cease-fire in Korea; yet by the time 
the Panmunjom truce-negotiations talk- 
athon ended 2 years later they had a victory. 
It was not a total victory for the Reds, but 
it was enough to give support in Asian coun- 
tries to their claims that the capitalist world 
had been defeated. The prestige of the 
Chinese Communists rose immediately, and 
respect for the free nations, especially the 
United States, sank to lower levels all over 
Asia. The immense stature we had won by 
our complete victory over Japan only a few 
years earlier was lost. 

At the Asian political conference in Geneva 
this summer, Red China's foreign Minister, 
Chou En-lai, spoke as a confident conqueror. 
Strip diplomatic language from his speech 
and this is what he said, specifically to the 
United States: “You can have peace in the 
Pacific provided you are prepared to de- 
nounce your mutual-assistance pact with 
Korea, remove your forces and training mis- 
sions from that country, get your troops out 
of Japan and renounce your security-treaty 
agreement with her, abandon your airbase 
on Okinawa, stop your military-training pro- 
gram on Formosa, get out of the Philippines 
and forget about giving military assistance to 
any nation in southeast Asia. Under these 
conditions, Asia will be for the Asians and 
you will have peace.” He neglected to add 
that under such conditions he and his like 
would have Asia for the Communists. 

“Asia for the Asians” the Communist eu- 
phemism with a plausible sound. What the 
Reds have in mind—and are on the way to- 
ward gaining—ts control of all Asfan man- 
power and resources. This basic Communist 
policy has been made plain at numerous in- 
ternational Communist congresses and in the 
writings of Lenin and Stalin. However, it is 
difficult for nations of good intent to believe 
what dictators say, even when they talk 
plainly. 

For years some of us have been pointing 
out the dangers of the Communist advance 
in Asia. Yet even today, in the very face of 
the surrender in Indochina and the conse- 
quent Communist celebrations, men stop me 
and ask, Well, Senator, what's it to us if 
they do get Asia? What business have we 
over there, anyway?” 

I think it important for our present safety 
and future survival as a free country to an- 
swer such questions seriously and patiently. 
If all Asia should pass to Communist control, 
the world balance of power would be upset 
and the chance to stop Communist aggres- 
sion in Europe would be critically handi- 
capped, if not rendered impossible. Con- 
quest of Asia would give the Communists a 
heavy majority of the world’s manpower and 
most of its natural resources. To the Reds, 
unlimited manpower means a chance to take 
any country they can reach; they are indiffer- 
ent to losses, 
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Thirty years ago Lenin said, in effect, that 
the road to Paris was through Peking. He 
meant that once the Reds controlled the 
600 million people of China—which they 
now do—it would be only a question of time 
and Communist strategy before they got 
Korea, Indochina and the island nations of 
Japan, the Philippines and Indonesia. With 
this aggregate of nations under their banner, 
the Communists would then measure their 
chances of winning an all-out struggle with 
the rest of the world. 

Briefly, therefore, the main reason why 
Asia is so important to us here in the United 
States is that if the free world does not hold 
important parts of the Far East, war be- 
comes more likely and defeat a possibility. 

What are we doing in Asia? We are pro- 
tecting our families, our homes and our civil- 
ization. I am not indulging in scare oratory 
when I say so; I am stating a basic fact of 
what is known as geopolitics. If a warlike 
nation, dominated by the philosophy of Com- 
munist violence, gains the heavy balance of 
power, anyone can imagine the consequences 
to the rest of the world. 

The free West has the edge in industrial 
productivity at the moment. We have a 
temporary advantage in atomic Weapons and 
the means to deliver them. But let us al- 
ways remember that the advantage is only 
temporary. The Communist world has made 
rapid progress in the atomic field. In man- 
power and in natural resources, the Reds 
already have the lead—unless we count the 
neutralist nations on our side, which seems 
to me a risky thing to do. 

Moreover, if the West allows the Commu- 
nists to dominate the whole continent of 
Asia, Japan will be caught in a vast entrap- 
ment and probably lost to the West. This 
development would be an incalculable calam- 
ity. In 1925, Joseph Stalin, speaking of the 
revolutionary movement in the East, said: 
“A union of the Japanese people with the 
People of the Soviet Union * * * would be 
invincible.” 

Today the Communist imperialists want 
Japan more than ever before because it is an 
industrial nation with 87 million industrious 
People. Fighting alone, the Japanese gave 
us a tough time in the Pacific during Worle 
War II. They drove the Chinese Government 
from all the coast line. They drove the Brit- 
ish from Malaya, the French from Indochina 
and us from the Philippines. The cunning 
Communists know that if they could add the 
Japanese to their Asian subjects, they would 
be able to equip the limitless manpower of 
Asia with Japanese made modern arms and 
machines, 

FOOD AND TRADE LURES FOR JAPAN 


The Japanese, like the British, must trade 
in order to live. Eighty-seven million people 
cannot live solely on what they grow on 
islands of less area than my State of Cali- 
fornia, and less productive in food. They 
must depend on the outside world for part 
of their food, for raw materials to keep their 
people working and for export markets. In- 
dochina has been a major source of rice for 
Japan. Suppose the Communists put the 
squeeze on the Japanese by threatening to 
cut them off from this and other sources? 
At this very moment, they are offering food 
and trade lures to Japan. 

Within a short time the most important 
struggle in the Orient may be for Japan. 
The Japanese, I am convinced, want to re- 
main free and on our side. But if all the 
rest of the Asian continent should go Com- 
munist and the nearby Pacific island nations 
appeared doomed, how could the Japanese 
live? Inevitably, it seems, the Japanese 
would have to come to some arrangement 
with the Reds. 

Great Britain has appeared reluctant to 
Join heartily with us in developing an Asian 
line beyond which there will be no retreat, 
no experiments with peaceful coexistence, 
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no attempt at coalition with the Commu- 
nists. No doubt Britain is influenced by 
neutral India, which, in turn, is influenced 
by the Communists. Thus, if we should 
drop our Asian defense plans because of 
British objections, we might be yielding in- 
directly to the Communists. However, I do 
not say or wish to imply that Britain at 
present is neutralist or will ever become pro- 
Communist. If and when there is a show- 
down with the Reds, I believe that Britain— 
under its present leadership or that of the 
moderate wing of the Labor Party—will be 
on the side of freedom and will give her 
moral support, at least, to the United States. 

The British seem to hope that they can 
stay in Malaya and in Hong Kong without 
having to face the hard facts I have stated 
about Communist intentions. But how can 
they actually believe the Communists will 
let them alone any longer than it is to the 
Reds’ advantage to do so? Naturally, the 
Communists will make a show of friendli- 
ness toward the British, or toward any other 
free nation, if they think there is a chance 
to separate that nation even slightly from 
the United States. Any major drive by the 
Soviet Union may be expected to encourage 
our allies to become neutrals, in the false 
hope that they will be allowed to survive 
even though we might perish. 

From this day forward, we must face reality 
and not base our defense on theories or paper 
alliances. If further aggression takes place, 
all nations—our dependable allies, the 
doubtful ones, the neutrals and the Soviet 
bloc—should know that we will take such 
action as our national interests require, and 
no foreign power will be permitted to exer- 
cise any veto rights. 

This policy is not go it alone. It is go with 
dependable allies, but don't be shackled by 
frustrated or paralyzed ones. Indeed, the 
time has come for a renewed American dec- 
laration of independence. 

The urgency of the situation in Asia is 
suggested by news dispatches in which Red 
China speaks of her plans to “liberate” For- 
mosa and warns the United States to be care- 
ful. Again this is the voice of a bold nation, 
confident because of previous successes. 

My long and earnest support of Formosa is 
well known, but my reasons are not always 
taken into account by those who would write 
off this great island as though it were merely 
the estate of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 
I certainly have never maintained that the 
Chinese Nationalist Government has been or 
is without fault. That Government must 
share heavily in responsibility for the loss of 
mainland China. But we of the United 
States also share in that responsibility. 

The Chinese Nationalists served as loyal 
allies throughout World War II. The Japa- 
nese offered them favorable peace terms, but 
Chiange and his Government refused to stop 
fighting. Had they stopped, several million 
Japanese troops would have been freed for 
use elsewhere against us. I'm not one to 
forget the services of a friendly people who 
suffered in order to remain with us. 

Chiang is not the issue. The efficiency of 
the Nationalist Government is not the issue. 
The issue is whether we are to abandon a 
government friendly to us and potentially of 
vast use to us in case of war. Our choice is 
not between Chiang and his crowd or some- 
thing better, It is between a free republic 
of China on Formosa, with its present and 
potential value, or nothing at all. 

About 9 million people are living on For- 
mosa. That makes this island republic larg- 
er than many countries now in the United 
Nations. Of the 9 million, perhaps half a 
million can be counted as actual or potential 
fighting men. Their mere presence on the 
island forces Red China to keep a large army 
On the mainland coast opposite Formosa— 
just as the Republic of Korea Army of 600,000 
men nails down a million or more Chinese 
to the north. 
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OUR OBLIGATION TO DEFEND FORMOSA 


For reasons of both strategy and honor, 
we must defend Formosa. How can there 
be a moral as well as a substantial foundation 
for an Asian defense pact if we let our friends 
of longest standing fall into the hands of the 
Communists? 

Perhaps you say there is no pressure on us 
to withdraw from Formosa, and in a sense 
that is right. But a movement is building 
up that could result in the forsaking of 
Formosa and a final and calamitous appease- 
ment of Red China. This movement seeks 
to admit the government of Red China to 
the United Nations. 

I have said that should Red China be ad- 
mitted to membership in the United Nations, 
I would resign my position as majority leader 
of the Senate and fight to have the United 
States withdraw from the U. N. The admis- 
sion of Red China would destroy the moral 
basis for the U. N. I would not want my 
country to sanction any such development 
by remaining in the organization. 

I know of the heated criticism that was 
directed at me when I made my announce- 
ment, but I have not changed my mind. If 
the free world gives in on this question, the 
Communists would be on the very threshold 
of gaining all Asia for themselves. Glowing 
with triumph, they would turn their eager 
eyes toward Europe with no need to worry 
about an attack from the Asian rear. Give 
Red China this diplomatic victory, and the 
people of the United States will be much 
nearer war than they are now, and much 
nearer to defeat than they have ever been. 

I beg you to look at the Asian problem as a 
whole—not as some faroff involvement that 
somehow .we got into, but as a problem of 
home defense. There can be no security for 
the West unless we keep the Communists 
insecure in the East. 


Freedom of Expression 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, November 12, 1954 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record certain cor- 
respondence from Mr. Asher B. Wilson, 
of Twin Falls, Idaho. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Twin FALLs, IDAHO, August 24, 1954. 
Senator HARLEY M. KILGORE, 
United States Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR: Herewith I hand you copy 
of a Drew Pearson article appearing in the 
Evening Statesman, of Boise, Idaho, on July 
15, and the Statesman's editorial of same 
date entitled, “Mr. Pearson’s Deception”; 
and too, I hand you a letter I prepared on 
July 27, 1954, directed to Mrs. Allshie, editor 
and owner of the Statesman, letting her 
know my feelings concerning her editorial, 

It seems that the papers out this way 
restrict, more and more, any comment ad- 
verse to their line of thinking, which keeps 
us readers in suspense as to what the oppo- 
site viewpoints are. 

You have my permission to use my letter, a 
copy of which I enclose herewith, in the 
matter of bringing to the attention of the 
people of the United States generally, the 
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necessity of freedom of expression of view- 
points in our publications and on our radios, 
Sincerely, 
ASHER B. WILSON. 
Twin Fatts, Ivano, July 27, 1954. 
Mrs. MARGARET Conn AILSHIE, 
Owner and Publisher, the Idaho States- 
man, Boise, Idaho. 

My Dear Mas. Aus: Please pardon my 
addressing you relative to editorial in Eve- 
ning Statesman July 15, 1954, headed “Mr. 
Pearson's Deception,” and opposite thereto 
“Pearson's comments of the day.“ 

Your editorial occurs to me to be a dia- 
tribe on Drew Pearson, by one who has be- 
come intensely angry at his statement. 

I am shocked and deeply hurt to learn 
that you, with your wonderful background 
of education and newspaper publishing, 
would become so upset as to print such 
venom editorially. 

We newspaper readers want our publica- 
tions to give all sides of important questions 
and issues; and have good reasons to expect 
the Statesman to follow such rules; however, 
unless you see fit to recant your editorial 
statement, your action has foreclosed, in my 
mind, the possibility of our expecting both 
sides of the issues as they present them- 
selves being presented in your daily and 
Sunday Statesman, 

I, personally, have been a reader of the 
Statesman for 40 years, and a defender of 
your right to present editorially and other- 
wise your views, although I sometimes have 
held different beliefs. 

Please recant. Let Drew Pearson tell his 
version. Your comment on his version fine, 
but do not foreclose us, your subscribers, 
from getting the viewpoints which may be 
opposite to your views. Please continue to 
serve all the people with all sides of the 
issues. Do not narrow the greatness of your 
paper, noted for three-quarters of a century 
for its unswering stand on what you have 
believed to be right; and presented to us, 
your readers. 

What is wrong about letting your readers 
know that big business gets subsidies as well 
as the agriculture interests, It is all true, 
and you enjoy a postage subsidy which you 
should not be ashamed of. 

Yours for free speech in a truthful manner. 


Sincerely, 
ASHER B. WILSON, 


Defense Status of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, November 12, 1954 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, re- 
cently Mr. James Free, Washington cor- 
respondent of the Birmingham (Ala.) 
News, wrote a series of seven articles 
dealing with the defense status of this 
country. Those articles were syndicated 
by the North American Newspaper 
Alliance 


I ask unanimous consent at this time 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the first four of the articles, and 
I hope at a later date to offer the other 
three 


Mr. President, in that connection, the 
Birmingham News printed a brief sketch 
of Mr. Free under the heading Cor- 
respondent Free Ideal Man To Report 
United States Defense Picture,” and I 
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ask that it be included with the first 
article. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


New Look DEFENSE AIMED aT MORE BANG FOR 
4 Buck 
(By James Free) 

(Correspondent Free ideal man to report 
United States defense picture: A Washing- 
ton correspondent since 1939, Mr. Free has an 
exceptional background for reporting on na- 
tional defense. He has served in the National 
Guard, the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, 
and on active duty in World War I 
in both the Army and the Navy. He now 
has the rank of commander in the Naval 
Reserve. This article is the first of a series.) 


WASHINGTON, October 27.—The New Look 
in defense is a misleading term. It is a 
magnified misnomer; It is really only the 
defense part of the “Eisenhower look” in 
Government, 

It is not a new discovery in military sci- 
ence or economics. It Is simply the Penta- 
gon phrase for the Republican reappraisal of 
our defense since January 1953. 

And it is a phrase that President Eisen- 
hower himself does not like, as he told a 

conference recently. He said that to 
him it is just a question of trying to keep 
up with the times. 

Since Mr. Eisenhower became Commander 
in Chief, he has put neither more nor less 
emphasis on defense spending in relation to 
other Government spending. He has advo- 
cated spending less for Federal functions all 
along the line. Proof of this lies in the first 
two annual budgets the Eisenhower admin- 
istration turned out. 

About 68 percent of the total budgets in 
each instance went for defense—the armed 


almost exactly the same proportion as in the 


last Truman administration budget. 

Defense, therefore, is getting about the 
same percentage of a national budget total 
that has been going down. 

It is a matter of record that the New Look 
in defense was cut to the policy pattern set 
by the President and the National Security 
Council (only 1 of 6 NSC members is from 
the Defense Department). 

This was spelled out by Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles in his now-famous speech 
of January 12, 1954. That was the one in 
which he said our defense will be based pri- 
marily on a great capacity to retaliate when 
and how we choose. Mr. Dulles explained 
how this crucial decision was reached. 

“Before military planning could be 
changed,” he said, “the President and his 
advisers in the National Security Council 
had to make some basic policy decisions. 
This has been done.” 

One of these basic decisions was indicated 
by President Eisenhower in his first budget 
message. “We cannot afford,” said he, “to 
butld military strength by sacrificing eco- 
nomic strength.” 

The President and his advisers concluded, 
too, that for the next few years peace is more 
likely than a big war. To a leader with 
General Eisenhower's military background, 
this latter conclusion, or assumption, was 
supremely important, 

So, after the end of the Korean war in July 
1053 the New Look in defense was geared to 
preparations for the long pull at a pace that 
would not overstrain the economy. 

The Truman administration, caught in an 
almost worldwide fear that the Korean fight- 
ing might be a prelude to world war III. had 
rushed our defense efforts to get ready for 
the year of estimated maximum danger. 
That year was supposed to be 1954, when it 
was figured the Soviets would be ready to 
launch a long-range atomic war, 
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Another key change has been Defense Sec- 
retary Charles E. Wilson's reversal of the 
move by his two immediate predecessors to 
build up a broad production base. Mr. Wil- 
gon preferred the single efficient producer to 
several dispersed and smaller producers, 
While this saves money, it does give our ene- 
mise more concentrated bombing targets. 

Cunfident that our great capacity to hit 
back will deter the initial enemy punch, we 
are arming at a more moderate pace. 

All told, defense planners have reduced 
uniformed personnel by more than 210,000 
since January 1953. At the same time they 
cut United States civilian personnel by 185,- 
000 and foreign nationals employed overseas 
by 100,000. 

With these manpower curtailments, Sec- 
retary Wilson and his top aides insist they 
have increased the combat effectiveness of 
the armed services. Their claim is based on 
the easy-to-move, ready-to-go principle. 

And, under this principle, the reduced 
forces are made possible and practical by two 
key supports: 

1. More potent striking power—the bigger 
bang for a buck. 

And (2), creation of a better trained and 
more quickly available Reserves. 

Some critics charge that the changes are 
at the expense of defense muscle as well as 
fat. But arguments over preparations for 
war are never settled until war comes or is 
for certain, averted. 

RESERVE PROGRAM UNSETTLED — SECOND, 

EQUALLY VrraL HALF oy DEFENSE MAN- 

POWER, STILL IN Am 


(By James Free) 
(Second of a series) 


WASHINGTON, October 28.—The other shoe 
in the New Look program for defense man- 
power is yet to be dropped. 

The first shoe was reduction of the armed 
services by more than 210,000 men since 
January 1953, plus a start toward more 
mobile forces equipped with more powerful 
weapons. 

This smaller full-time defense organization 
is supposed to be backed by an equally large 
ready-to-go Reserve. The two forces, as 
planned, would each be about 3 million 
strong. And the reserves would be better 
trained and more readily available than at 
present. 

The missing shoe Is the program for this 
kind of Reserve. 

And people are asking: “Where is it?” 

For almost 2 years the plan has been in 
the making. Study groups in the Pentagon, 
the Office of Defense Mobilization, plus the 
National Security Training Commission set 
up by the President, have passed on recom- 
mendations that the National Security Coun- 
cil is now considering. NSC soon may come 
up with what President Eisenhower says will 
be a No. 1 item on the must list of legislation 
for the 84th Congress. 

Details of the New Look for Reserves have 
not yet been made public. But early signs 
indicate that the new proposals labor under 
the same kind of handicap that has blocked 
approval of an adequate program for Re- 
serves before. This handicap since the end 
of World War II has been tie-in selling by 
the Pentagon. 

Defense planners too often have offered a 
“tie in” sale which meant: To get a satis- 
factory reserve, Congress would have to 
buy the less appetizing universal military 
training. 7 j 

It is at last clear that Congress cannot be 
expected to pass UMT in peacetime. Yet a 
minority at the Pentagon still insists that 
UMT is the only way to provide enough per- 
sonnel for reserves as well as regular services. 

While the Eisenhower defense team might 
like to get UMT, it, reportedly, is ready to 
urge a substitute—a new law compelling 
draftness to serve in the reserve after their 
2-year tours of active duty. 
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(Congress and the Pentagon played a game 
of passing-the-buck on this question in the 
present law. As a result, when draftees are 
separated from service they can be assigned“ 
to Reserve or National Guard units. But 
there is no specified penalty if the assignment 
is ignored. Under this loosely written legis- 
lation only 2 or 3 out of a hundred actually 
choose to honor their “on paper” obligation 
to serve in the Reserve. And our trained and 
ready for quick mobilization reserves are not 
even one-third the way along to the 3 million 
goal.) 

There is no doubt that Congress will ap- 
Prove a new law that would compel a man 
completing 2 years of selective service to 
join in reserve or guard part-time training 
for another 3 to 6 years. 

Congress surely would reject, too, a pro- 
posal that some defense manpower experts 
are known to be backing. They want to 
combine the Army and Air Force reserves 
with the Army and Air National Guard—and 
then put this consolidated guard under Fed- 
eral rather than State control in peacetime. 

There is still another plan. This one has 
won fair support from the American Legion, 
the Guard, and the Pentagon. It would be 
compulsory for young men who are not 
called under selective service for 2 years. 
They would be called in for 6 months’ basic 
training. 

On completion of that half year they would 
be given a choice: either serve another 18 
months, making a total of 24 months, or elect 
to serve part time in the Guard or Reserve 
for 3 to 6 years. 

Any young men who falled to carry out 
their pledge to serve in the Reserve or Guard 
could be recalled to complete the remaining 
18 months of active duty authorized in the 
draft law. 

This is admittedly a variation of the se- 
lective-service law. But it would have the 
virtue of allowing service in the Reserve by 
choice. And it would not require Congress 
to pass a new law with specific legal penalties. 

With full support, this plan ought to have 
a good chance for approval. Yet it may 
never get off the ground. Defense Sec- 
retary Charles E. Wilson is against it. He 
says it would amount to two draft programs, 
and that we do not have enough manpower 
for that. 

Tough as the Reserve manpower is, it must 
be tackled soon. The draft law expires next 
June 30. And our need for strong, well- 
trained Reserves grows as Regular services 
are trimmed down. So a showdown on this 
vital matter is not far away. 


Wison Isn’r Rusuina TraIrNGs— BETTING 
AGAINST War, DEFENSE on INDUSTRIAL 
Front Gors Stow 


(By James Free) 
(Third of a series) 


. WASHINGTON, Octorer 29.—In two world 
wars the United States has started on the 
underdog side—and won. We had the-time 
and the ability—after the shooting began— 
to convert our industrial might to war pro- 
duction. 

If another big war comes, would we have 
either the time or the ability to do it again? 

Now that our potential enemy has nuclear 
bombs and faster-than-sound airplanes to 
deliver them, the answer would seem to be 
“No.” It is the common belief that the next 
world war will be shorter and more devastat- 
ing. 

Perhaps this explains why our New Look 
defense planners are taking their time on 
long-range industrial mobilization, 

This may account for the fact that all 
through fiscal 1953-54 the Defense Depart- 
ment did not use any of the $250 million 
fund available for purchase of reserve ma- 
chine tools, etcetra, for such planning. 

This year an impatient Congress lopped off 
$150 million of the fund. A program for use 
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of the remaining $100 million is about ready, 
having been in the works for months. 

Why this let’s-not-be-in-a-rush-about-it 
attitude? 

Analysis of testimony to congressional 
committees and other source material leads 
to these conclusions: 

1. Our top Pentagon policymakers are con- 
fident there will be no large-scale war for the 
next year or so at least. 

2. Thanks to the Korean war bulldup, our 
heavy industries are better prepared to 
change to war production than at any other 
time in our peacetime history. 

We are in pretty fair shape, unless a 
quicker-than-expected war brings enemy air 
attacks that destroy some of our key indus- 
trial centers, For this would also mean de- 
struction of many of our onetime war plants 
that have been closed or shifted to other 
manufacturing with their war tools put in 
“mothballs.” 

We have done very little to acquire and 
disperse reserve machine-tool stockpiles out- 
side major target areas. Defense Secretary 
Charles E. Wilson has reversed the efforts of 
two of his predecessors to build up a broad 
base program by spreading contracts to keep 
smaller companies operating. 

Critics of this Wilson policy admit that 
the broad base program was more expensive, 
but they insist that this was nuclear war 
insurance well worth the price. 

Soon after he took office, Mr. Wilson dis- 
agreed in public with the broad production 
base ideas of Defense Secretaries George C, 
Marshall and Robert A. Lovett. 

They felt it was safer to have, say, 2 or 3 
aircraft factories on dispersed sites than to 
have a single bigger plant. 

Mr. Wilson told the Senate Appropriations 
Committee on May 19, 1953: 

“If I had been doing it (directing the de- 
fense buildup) for the last 3 years I would 
have built more production and less mobili- 
zation base.” 

And he has openly favored the single ef- 
cient producer. 

Mr. Wilson's policies have saved money, 
lots of it. And his belief that we will have 
to rely mostly on what we have on hand, 
come D-day, may be correct. 

We do have good reserve stocks of “hard- 
ware” like 105 millimeter shells, mortars, 
tanks, and many types of atomic explosives. 

The odds do appear to be against any big 
war in the immediate future. 

Yet there is clearly an element of risk in 
our eggs in one basket defense plant policy. 
Also in our slow-paced planning for getting 
and safely storing reserve tools to replace 
some of those knocked out by enemy attacks. 

Only future historians can say for sure 
whether Mr. Wilson and the New Look in 
defense production has been wise or foolish. 

So far, so good. 

Mar Take Rote From Am Force—Gumerp 
Misst May Bx Tor Doc 
(By James Free) 

WASHINGTON, October 30. — The New Look 
in defense has widened the Air Force margin 
as top dog on the armed services team. 

But, curiously, further progress in factors 
that brought the Air Force to supremacy may 
Sreatly reduce its role in the years ahead. 
These factors are faster air travel speeds and 
more potent explosives. They give promise 
of dealy combination between guided missile 
and the nuclear bomb warhead. When this 
comes, as is predicted by many authorities, 
the piloted airplane may become almost ob- 
solete as a combat weapon. 

Until accurate supermissiles are a reality, 
however, the Strategic Air Command of the 
Air Force will continue to be our Sunday 
Punch in the event of all-out war. When 
administration leaders speak today of our 
massive retaliation, they have in mind 
Mostly SAC and its capacity to deliver A- 
bombs and H-bombs in long-range planes. 
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OUT FRONT 


In this first full fiscal year of Defense De- 
partment budgeting under the Eisenhower 
Chiefs of Staff, the Air Force is even further 
out front than it was in the last pre-Korean 
war year under President Truman. Air Force 
share of the fiscal 1954-55 defense appro- 
priation is $11.5 billion, as compared with 
$9.7 billion for the Navy and Marines and $7.6 
billion for the Army, 

Only the Air Force is authorized to build 
up its manpower this year, while other 
services are trimming down. Its goal of 
970,000 by next June 30 is only slightly above 
its present strength of just over 960,000. 
But at least it’s not a cut. 

Much more drastic by way of New Look 
change was the shift in Air Force goals from 
the Truman aim of 143 air wings by June 
1956 to the Eisenhower aim of 137 wings by 
a year later. (The six wings eliminated 
were troop carriers. As this will hurt Army 
mobility, the Army is protesting much 
louder than the Air Force.) 

UNITED STATES LAGGING 


Defense Secretary Charles E. Wilson and 
other policymakers explained the earlier goal 
of 143 wings by June 1956 was impractical 
and unattainable. Senator STUART SYMING- 
TON, Democrat, of Missourl, former Air Force 
Secretary, disputes this. He charges that we 
are lagging behind the Russians not only in 
number of combat planes in operation, but 
in our rate of conversion to jets. He says 
the Russians already have 50 percent jets— 
a level that our Air Force will not reach 
until June 1957. 

Whoever is right, there is no doubt that 
our present planners feel that their predeces- 
sors were trying to reach maximum goals too 
fast. The Truman administration concept 
of preparing for an estimated time of great- 
est danger has been dropped. The purpose 
now is to have a program we can live with, 
one that will ready us for the long pull with 
less strain on the economy. 


BIGGER ARSENAL 


This is an acceleration of the course the 
former administration was taking under De- 
fense Secretary Louis Johnson until the 
Korean war came along. But there are at 
least two important differences: 

1, We now have a bigger and more versa- 
tile arsenal of nuclear weapons. Then we 
could rely only on our big bombers to de- 
liver our knockout blows. Now lighter and 
faster planes can perform many nuclear 
attack missions. 

2. No longer do top defense planners dis- 
count the Navy's need for larger aircraft 
carriers to handle jets and superweapons. 

These developments are pointed up by a 
statement of Gen. Nathan A, Twining, Air 
Force Chief of Staff. He says: 

“It is our objective to equip every offensive 
fighter and bomber aircraft of our tactical 
forces to deliver nuclear weapons.” 

AIR DEFENSE 


In addition to its masstve-retaltatlon mis- 
sion, the Air Force has less publicized but 
vital missions of teaming with ground forces 
to combat enemy armies and tu air defense 
of the United States. 

These major missions make the Air Force, 
In effect, our air artillery. That is why its 
place in the defense picture could be af- 
fected more vitally than either the Army or 
Navy by development of accurate guided 
missiles of greater range, for missiles are, 
after all, another forward step in artillery. 

GUIDED MISSILES 


By next June the armed services will have 
spent $1.2 billion on guided missiles, and 
they have authority to spend another $1.7 
billion and we are just getting started. Un- 
less missiles can replace something else in 
our arsenal of the future, defense costs will 
truly soar. That is another reason guided 
missiles loom as logical replacements for 
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manned warplanes. Which will it be, and 


when? 


With effective guided missiles, the Army 
will need less air support. And the Army 
antiaircraft (for antimissile) units would 
require less fighter-plane cooperation in air 
defense. This would affect the naval air 
arm and the Air Force. But the Navy would 
still have its mission of keeping sea lanes 
open for cargo ships and troop ships—and 
combating enemy submarines and warships. 
The Navy might also have big ships for 
launching guided missiles and for offshore 
air defense. 

IBM FACTOR 


In short, the Army and Navy would still 
have a lot to do without the use of manned 
warplanes. But a big Air Force without 
piloted planes is difficult to visualize. 

Perhaps the IBM, if and when it arrives, 
would be enough to sustain SAC’s position 
of eminence. The IBM is the interconti- 
nental ballistics missile. Or other new de- 
velopments could keep the Air Force on top 
in the defense team. 

In the meanwhile, the Air Force has a 
wary eye on those missiles. 


(Next: The Navy and Marines.) 


Sermon by Bishop Robert J. Dwyer at the 
Funeral Service for Senator McCarran 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, November 12, 1954 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor the funeral 
sermon for my distinguished late col- 
league, the Honorable Patrick A. Mc- 
Carran, by Bishop Robert J. Dwyer, of 
the Reno diocese, which I should have 
liked to have had included with the 
memorial tributes on Tuesday, November 
9, but which did not reach me in time 
for that purpose. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SERMON Or BISHOP ROBERT J. DWYER, RENO 
DIOCESE 

“And let Nehemias be a Jong time remem- 
bered, who raised up for us our walls that 
were cast down, and set up the gates and 
the bars, who rebuilt our houses.” (Ec- 
clesiasticus, il, 15.) 

In the solemnity of this hour, here before 
the altar of God, we have offered the eternal 
sacrifice of the mass for a Christian soul. 
It is here that the whole divine democracy 
of the church is manifest. She performs 
this same identical office for all her children 
as they pass from time to eternity, from this 
world to the unending hereafter. For 
and rich alike, for the famous and the ob- 
scure, her prayer is the same, her essential 
offering is the same. For in death, which 
has been described as the great leveller, we 
are all one in our need. 

Our need is salvation. Children of Adam 
as we are, heirs of his primal fault, we can- 
not find that salvation in ourselves or in 
the imperfect work of our hands. At life's 
end we are as helpless and as utterly im- 
poverished as we were at our entrance into it. 
Nay more, as we face the judgment seat 
of Divine Justice Himself, we are acutely 
conscious of the crushing truth of that 
phrase of the liturgy: “In Thy sight, O Lord, 
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shall no man be justified, unless through 
Thee he find forgiveness for his sins.” 

Our hope of salvation is in Christ Jesus 
our Lord. He it is, the Second Adam, who 
by his incarnation and his death on the 
cross has made it possible for us to fulfill 
the original purpose of our creation, For 
we were not fashioned by the hand of God 
to live our brief span and then to die; we 
were created that we might live forever with 
God. We were not placed here on earth to 
suffer fortune’s outrageous slings and ar- 
rows as an end in itself, as though God were 
some omnipotent sadist rejoicing in our 
misery. We are here, instead, in order to 
avail ourselves of that salyation our Divine 
Lord purchased for us at so great a cost. 

Salvation is the joint work of God and 
the individual soul. Because He has made 
us free, God will not force His grace upon us. 
He shows us the way, He provides us with 
the map of life, He offers us His super- 
natural help, and then He leaves the decision 
up to us, The ordinary way of salvation for 
the Christian is the church our Lord estab- 
lished here on earth, with His divine guar- 
anty that the gates of hell should not per- 
vail against her. The map of life is His rev- 
elation taught us by that church, the things 
we are to believe in order to know the truth, 
the things we are to do in order to liye the 
truth. And His supernatural help is our 
sharing of His own divine life communicated 
to us by sanctifying grace. 

The business of living the Christian life 
here below is what is required of us. “These 
things, O man, have I required of thee, that 
thou do justice and Judgment, and that thou 
walk solicitously with thy God.” But the 
problem of the Christian life is the tempta- 
tions with which it is beset. They come from 
the world around us, which would have us 
forget God and think only of this life and 
its passing trlumphs and pleasures; from our 
own wounded human nature, which would 
substitute passion and self-indulgence for 
God's law, and from those powers of evil 
which are forever warring to destroy the 
image of God In man. 

So it is that the life of any individual 
Christian is of necessity a constant warfare. 
We are called by God to be saints; we are 
called by the world, the flesh, and the devil 
to be the very opposite, to throw away our 
hope of salvation for the tinsel satisfaction 
of the moment, for love of gain or love of 
power or love of that which is forbidden by 
the eternal wisdom. Left to ourselves we 
should surely fall. But we are not left alone. 
Christ our Lord fights our battle with us and 
for us. His word of encouragement to the 
Apostle Paul is our glorious assurance: “My 
grace is enough for thee; my strength finds 
its full scope in thy weakness.” 

The Christian, moreover, as a member of 
that mystical body of Christ which is the 
church, shares, by means of divine grace, the 
communion of saints. As a soldier of the 
church militant here on earth he fights 
shoulder to shoulder with the Blessed Mother 
of God and with all those who have won the 
final victory. Even death itself brings no 
interruption to that communion, but rather 
its fulfillment, If the end of life’s journey 
finds the soul not yet prepared for the full- 
ness of the blessed vision of God, which is 
the essential joy of heavén, that communion 
is its solace and strength through its season 
of ultimate purgation. It is not in vain then 
that we pray for the dead, that we offer for 
the souls of the faithful departed the sac- 
rifice of the mrss. It is, rather, as communi- 
cating to one another the ineffable mystery 
of God's loving kindness and infinite mercy. 

This is our office here today. The finger of 
God has reached out and touched one of 
ours, a fellow Christian, a member of the 
church militant, a sharer of the commuion 
of saints. In our sorrow we mourn not as 
those who have no hope, but immediately we 
set about doing for him quite individually 
what the church teaches us to do for all the 
faithful departed. We have brought Christ 
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down upon our altar to renew His sacrifice 
of the cross in expiation of his sins, for the 
speedy remission of whatever punishment 
may remain for him, so that at God's own 
appointed hour he may enter into the bliss 
of heaven, there to reign with Christ forever. 
And this, my dear people, is all that really 
matters. It is of little moment now to the 
soul of Patrick McCarran that we should 
praise or blame his life's achievement. The 
words of Francis Thompson on the dead 
Cardinal of Westminster come to mind: 


“I will not perturbate thy paradisal state 
with praise of thy dead days; 
To the new-heavened say, ‘Spirit, thou wert 
; fine clay’: This do thy praise who 
knew.” 


From the further shore now his hands are 
stretched to us his brethren in Christ, be- 
seeching, not praise, but prayers. “Be mind- 
ful of me, at least you my friends, for the 
hand of the Lord hath touched me.” 

Yet it is worth noting, not for his sake but 
for ours, that our commonwealth and nation 
are the poorer for his passing. Through long 
years of public service he labored hard and 
zealously for the things he valued, and it 
is significant that time is demonstrating 
ever more emphatically how right he was on 
most of the issues of his political career. 
No man is omniscient, no man of himself 
infallible. But some men are given the op- 
portunity of using their gifts wisely and 
well. He was of that number, and our coun- 
try, at this grim crisis of her experience, 
can ill afford to spare his counsel. 

He was not unlike that Nehemias of an- 
cient Israel, who scught to rebuild the shat- 
tered kingdom. In an area of economic 
chaos, followed by devastating war, and 
marked by the emergence of strange threats 
and heresies which would destroy our Chris- 
tian civilization, he sought to lift up the 
walls of the citadel and to put the city in 
state of defense. He was one of the first of 
our statesmen to sense the peril and to sound 
the tocsin. For this, surely, he will be long 
remembered, remembered as a great Ameri- 
can. 

Inevitably, I suppose, we recall Grimth's 
famous description of Wolsey: 


“He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one; 
Exceeding wise, falr-spoken, and persuad- 


ing; 

Lofty and sour to them that lov'd him not, 

But to those men that sought him sweet as 
summer.” 


There are those for whom the memory of 
his sweetness is tr by their love. 
To you of his family and his household, who 
knew him best und therefore loved him best, 
our sympathy in this hour of bitter pain. 
May yours be the comfort of all good Chris- 
tlans who trust in the everlasting mercy, 
and through their tears look meekly up to 
Christ, the God of all consolation. Patrick 
McCarran will be long remembered by us, 
but never forgotten by his Mother the 
Church. Until time shall be no more she 
will number him among those countless 
souls for whom she prays unceasingly: Eter- 
nal rest grant unto them, O Lord, and let 
the light perpetual shine on them. May 
his soul and the souls of all the faithful 
departed rest in peace, Amen. 


George Maurice Morris 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, November 12, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


November 12 


the Appendix of the Record a tribute 


paid to the late George Maurice Morris, 
past president of the American Bar As- 
sociation, by Heber H. Rice, past na- 
tional president of the Federal Bar 
Association. 


There being no objection, the tribute 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TRIBUTE To THE LATE GEORGE Maurice MORRIS 


(By Heber H. Rice, past national president of 
the Federal Bar Association) 


The dedication of the new American bar 
center in Chicago on the afternoon of Au- 
gust 19, 1954, was an important event, at 
which the Chief Justice of the United States, 
Hon. Earl Warren, delivered the principal 
address, and the American Bar Association's 
past president, George Maurice Morris, was 
given special recognition as chairman of the 
finance committee which raised the funds to 
erect this significant structure. After march- 
ing in the judicial and academic costumed 
procession, and still in my cap and gown, it 
was my privilege and pleasure to converse 
with the Chief Justice and Mr. Morris as we 
stood together near this new edifice; but 
little did I then surmise that upon the night 
of the following day George Morris would be 
summoned before the Supreme Master, with 
the welcome, “Well done.” 

To his memory I recall the summer of 1943, 
when George Maurice Morris, then president 
of the American Bar Association, was attend- 
ing the Alabama State Bar Convention at 
Birmingham, and was sponsoring, at that 
time, the American bar's important legal 
assistance program for giving gratuitous as- 
sistance to the servicemen at war and to 
their dependents. Being then the staff fudge 
advocate and legal assistance officer at Hunts- 
ville Arsenal, Ala., I addressed the conven- 
tion upon this subject and extended special 
praise to Mr. Morris, in words which appear 
fitting to repeat here, as follows: 

“It has been emphasized by Judge Robert 
Patterson, the Under Secretary of War, that 
the American lawyer may play an important 
role in this great war. Created under joint 


sponsorship with the Judge Advocate Gen- 


eral of the Army, the gratuitous legal advice 
and assistance given to servicemen at war, 
and to their dependents at home hopefully 
awaiting their return, bespeak for the great 
American bar its outstanding loyalty and 
patriotic devotion to our country. For this 
fine spirit of organized cooperation, I pay to 
President Morris, of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, my high and sustained tribute. 
If you will permit, there will be made to 
Mr. Morris, who is here on the platform 
today, a personal reference. It has been my 
honor during a score of years at the Nation's 
Capital to see, contact, and to know many 
of America's distinguished sons and citizens. 
One of them is George Morris. We are all 
proud of him. During my recent adminis- 
tration as president of the Fedcral Bar Asso- 
ciation in Washington, I always cherished 
the presence of this eminent scholar and 
lawyer at the functions of that association 
as one to whom we could always look for 
support of those lofty standards which make 
tor success of bar associations. I saw in him 
& lawyer of great ability and statesmanship, 
and one gifted and qualified to become the 
head of the American bar, where he had 
already gained distinction as chairman of 
the section of taxation. He has now reached 
the coveted goal of the American lawyer as 
president of the American Bar Association. 
George Morris“ friendship and association has 
been to me an inspiration as we traveled the 
legal paths together. I am proud to see him 
at this legal summit, presiding there today. 
I trust that in future years, while journeying 
upon the glowing sunset slopes of his tri- 
umphant career, he will still permit my com- 
radeship and continued friendship and admi- 
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Tation for him, as expressed in the lines of 
Robert Burns: 


“John Anderson my jo, John, 
We clamb the hill thegither 
And monie a canty day, John, 
We've had wi’ ane anither; 
When we maun totter down, John, 
Then hand in hand we'll go, 
And sleep thegither at the foot, 
John Anderson my jo.’” 


Excerpts From Address Delivered by Hon. 
Prescott Bush, of Connecticut, at Natu- 
ralization Ceremonies in Bridgeport, 
Conn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, November 12, 1954 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp excerpts 
from the remarks which I made last 
hight in Bridgeport, Conn., at naturali- 
zation ceremonies conducted by the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service. 

The Immigration and Naturalization 
Service is to be heartily commended for 
the arrangements they made yesterday 
in many places in the United States for 
induction of new citizeris. If the cere- 
monies elsewhere were as impressive as 
those in Bridgeport, I am sure the new 
citizens, as well as all persons who ob- 
Served the ceremonies, must have been 
deeply impressed. 

I believe that coupling these cere- 
monies with ceremonies observing Armis- 
tice Day, which is now called Veterans’ 
Day, is an excellent procedure. 

Therefore, I take pleasure in express- 

my gratitude and approval to the 
tion and Naturalization Service 

for the very splendid manner in which 
Such ceremonies have been arranged at 
Various places throughout the country. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the address were ordered to be 
Printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
EXCERPTS FROM REMARKS DELIVERED BY UNITED 

STATES SENATOR Prescott BUSH AT NATURAL- 

IZATION CEREMONIES IN KLEIN MEMORIAL, 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN., NOVEMBER 11, 1954 

The thoughts that stirred within me in 
coming up from Washington give me a very 
Warm and special feeling of intimacy with 
you, my new fellow citizens. This cere- 
Mony makes us, as of this hour, members 
of a common society living under the same 
flag and enjoying its protection and its 
Prestige. 

There are no aliens in this room. Vast 
fulfs of nationality, of geography, of ethnic 
differences have been absorbed—if not quite 
lost—absorbed into the powerful strength 
and great vastness of all we mean when we 
Say the United States of America. Your new 
loyalties will be strengthened, not weakened, 
by your old cultural roots. 

My feelings were moved as I thought of 
the deep and abiding contract with this 
country into which you enter today. I be- 
lieve I understand what it must mean to each 
Of you individually, because I know what it 
means to our Nation of which you are now a 
Part. Like any good and sound contract, 
there are advantages on both sides. 
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So it was that in coming here I wondered 
to myself what I would like to hear if I 
today were to take my oath as a citizen of 
the United States. For, as we all know, this 
is a very particular ceremony that can hap- 
pen only once in a lifetime—and in many 
tens of millions of lifetimes all over this 
earth it can never happen at all. 

No one knows better than yourselves that 
you have been selected to join the fellowship 
of American citizens under a process of 
choice and elimination more careful than 
this country has probably ever before em- 
ployed. 

It occurred to me, therefore, that if I were 
one of you I would perhaps like to be re- 
minded of my duties and responsibilities 
which my new citizenship put upon me. 
And I should like to feel the thrill that must 
come to one hearing of his rights as an 
American in this Nation of 163 million free 
men. 

I'd say the first duty of American citizen- 
ship is: 

Know your country. Know the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constitution 
which gave it life. To know the United 
States and its history inspires loyalty as a 
matter of course. To be loyal to the United 
States is to want to defend it, and be ready 
to fight for it. 

The second duty of citizenship is to use it, 
That means to exercise the power and the 
right that has been given you to participate 
in the government of which you are a part; 
to vote; to make yourself heard; to partici- 
pate in organization and political party life; 
in short, to act according to your lights and 
your talents as a free American. 

The third duty of citizenship is—in your 
case—to adjust to your new country. Be 
tolerant of your neighbors. 7 

Think in American terms; and be not 
fooled into assuming that a narrow racial 
or partisan Clannishness ever really works 
out to the best interests of yourself, your 
particular group, or your country. 

Let yourself melt and dissolve into the 
American stream. You can never separate 
your interests as a group from the main body 
of Americans. And by seeking preferred 
treatment you will not really benefit yourself 
in the long run. 

And so, vote for a Governor, or a President, 
or a Congressman, not because he happens 
to be of your racial or ethnic strain, but 
because you feel that he will make a good 
public servant and bring credit to you and 
your country, That is the American way. 

Within these three precepts of citizen- 
ship are to be found all other precepts: 
Knowledge, performance, patriotism. 

Ours is a government of laws, not of men. 
Under our system, limited powers and def- 
initely limited terms of office are basic. We 
teach these facts in grammar school. We 
reteach them and lecture upon them, and 
we repeat them because they are at the core 
of our science of government, 

Limited power and tenure is the most im- 
portant principle in a democracy. It means 
that we have a Nation of laws and not of 
men; and that government here is by the 
consent of the governed—your consent. 

All of us Americans are immigrants, or 
the descendants of immigrants. And isn't 
it impressive that a nation of immigrants, 
coming in the past from the same parts of 
the earth from which you come, make this 
democracy work? 

Alfred E. Smith once said: 

“Always have in your minds that the Con- 
stitution and the first 10 amendments to it 
were drafted by refugees and by sons of 
refugees, by men with bitter memories of 
European oppression and hardship, by men 
who brought to this country and handed 
down to their descendants an abiding fear 
of arbitrary centralized government and au- 
tocracy. 

“And all the bitterness and all the hatred 
of the Old World was distilled in our Con- 
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stitution into the purest democracy that 
the world has ever known.” 

What would impress me, standing in your 
place, is that this Nation, conceived in lib- 
erty and dedicated to the proposition that 
all men are created equal, is a fabulous and 
an unexampled success, 

If today I were to take my oath as an 
American citizen, I would be enormously 
moved at having become part of a country 
that forged to greatness through government 
of the people, by the people, for the people. 

I would feel a certain awe, a certain humil- 
ity, a certain pride from the demonstrable 
fact that in my citizenship I am, before the 
law, the equal of any elected official. 

Should you ever visit Washington in the 
District of Columbia, I commend to you the 
words engraved in marble on the facade of 
the Supreme Court: “Equal Justice under 
law.” 

Ours is a government of laws, not of men. 

It is considerations like these I would re- 
flect upon if today I received my certificate 
of citizenship. 

But I believe more than ever that I would 
join all Americans in the depth of my grati- 
tude for what has been wrought in the way 
of human liberty on this soil: The right to 
vote; to worship God as I please; to speak 
my mind; the right of habeas corpus; of 
trial by jury; the right to be secure in my 
person, in my home, my papers, my effects. 
The right not to be a witness against my- 
self; my right that no State may abridge my 
privileges or immunities as a citizen. 

All these, and more, are the basic fabric of 
the law of this land. 

They are to be found in the Constitution 
of the United States. They are the staff of 
life to the everyday American, 

Without these, we cannot live. Without 
these, we do not wish to live. 

With them, we have become the greatest 
and the most powerful nation of all time, 
If our history proves anything, it proves 
that freedom built on faith in God, and on 
equal justice under law makes for toughness 
and endurance in a nation. 

You will note that I spoke of freedom built 
on faith in God. ‘The most important lim- 
itation on governmental power in the minds 
of the founders of our American Republic 
was their conviction that a divine power had 
created rights in man which no government 
could take away. 

America’s founders wrote in the Declara- 
tion of Independence: “We hold these truths 
to be self-evident: That all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their Cre- 
ator with certain inalienable rights, that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness. That to secure these 
rights, governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.” 

If we rend the Constitution in the spirit 
of the Declaration of Independence—as we 
must read it if we are to understand it—we 
realize that America is more than a federa- 
tion of 48 States on the continent of North 
America. Our American Republic is an idea 
with a moral basis. It is a system of govern- 
ment grounded on belief in God. 

Communism, ruthless and godless, has 
spread since World War II until it holds in 
restive bondage half of the world's people. 
Irreligious in concept, it has paradoxically 
created a political faith akin to religious 
fanaticism which has impelled some of its 
followers to betray their own countries. That 
fanaticism must be met, not by superior 
force alone, but by a fervent belief in the 
rightness of our cause. 

We need to recapture, in these times of 
cold war more than ever, the faith of the 
founders of our Republic. We need to re- 
affirm in our daily lives their conviction that 
moral law must be the basis of our Govern- 
ment. We need to rededicate ourselves to 
the principtes enshrined in the Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution. 


Friday, November 12, 1954 


Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate continued debate on resolution providing for censure of Senator 


McCarthy. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 14851-14857 


Prime Minister of Japan: Prime Minister Yoshida 
of Japan visited the Senate Chamber, addressed the 
Senate briefly, and was greeted with remarks of wel- 
come by various Senators. Page 14861 


Senate Calendar: By unanimous consent, it was agreed 
that for the duration of the special session on censure, 


the daily printing of the Senate Calendar of business 
will be dispensed with. Page 14877 


Censure Resolution: Senate continued debate on 
S. Res. 301, providing for censure of Senator McCarthy. 
Pages 14857-14880 


Program for Monday: Senate recessed at 5:44 p. m. 
until II a. m. Monday, November 15, when it will con- 
tinue on S. Res. 301, providing for censure of Senator 
McCarthy. 


House of Representatives 


The House of Representatives adjourned sine die on 
August 20, 1954. Its next meeting will be held on 
Wednesday, January 5, 1955, at 12 o'clock noon. 


Joint Committee Meetings 


DIXON-YATES POWER CONTRACT 


Joint Committee on Atomic Energy: Committee con- 
tinued its hearings with regard to the Dixon-Yates 
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power contract between the Mississippi Valley Generat- 
ing Co. and the AEC, with testimony today from 
Senators Fulbright and McClellan; Lewis L. Strauss, 
Chairman, Kenneth D. Nichols, General Manager, and 
R. W. Cook, Acting Assistant General Manager, all of 
the AEC; and Frank H. Weitzel, Acting Comptroller 
General, GAO, who was accompanied by his associates. 
This hearing was continued in an evening session. 


Address by Hon. Edward Martin, of 
Pennsylvania, at Dedication of Martins 
Creek Plant of Pennsylvania Power & 
Light Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, November 15, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
I delivered at the dedication of the Mar- 
tins Creek powerplant, on October 12, 
1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPEECH or Senator Martin at DEDICATION OF 
New Martins Creek PLANT OF THE PENN- 
SYLVANIA Power & Licut Co., aT MARTINS 
CREEK, PA., OCTOBER 12, 1954 
The development of America’s natural re- 

sources is one of the most romantic stories 

ever told. 

In less than 200 years, the area of the 
United States has been converted from a 
trackless wilderness to the greatest indus- 
trial, cultural, and spiritual empire of all 


The different groups settling in America 
had great ideals. They possessed deep re- 
ligious convictions. 

When they arrived in America they found 
& vast wilderness, wide unexplored prairies, 
enormous mountains, and a savage race of in- 
habitants. 

Their only methods of transportation were 
to follow trails and streams. The story of 
crossing the Allegheny Mountains, the broad 
plains, the rushing rivers, the sturdy Rockies 
and the wide Pacific slope is a story that 
should be proudly read again and again by 
every American. 

The discovery of our natural resources such 
as fuel, ore, timber, stone, clay, and soil 
and the dangers encountered in developing 
them is another story which should be 
taught to every American. 

Our fight for freedom, generation after 
generation, is the greatest military story of 
all history. That story of individual heroism 
and fighting organizations should be proud- 
ly told. 

Individuals first took care of their bare 
necessities of food, clothing, shelter, and de- 
fense. There was no government to help 
them; no social security; no housing pro- 
~gram; no free food; no provision for educa- 
tion; no protection from the Indians. 


Communities were organized for the bene- ~“ 


fit of the people in each particular section, 
These included utilities, transportation, in- 
dustry, education, and religion. 

As our people advanced, it was found that 
it bettered the condition of all if communi- 
ties were bound together. This resulted in 
railroad systems, plans for communications, 
heat, water, and lants. 

All these things went forward because we 
had great leaders—inventors, financiers, 
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workers, farmers, educators, and preachers 
who were willing to give of their abilities 
that conditions might be improved. 

A few weeks ago a great American, and 
probably the outstanding world figure, Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover, celebrated his 80th 
birthday. He said, in his brief remarks, that 
so much in the United States depends upon 
the uncommon man. 

The uncommon man in America is the one 
who works long hours, who possesses an idea 
and has faith to work until that idea is per- 
fected. 

They have included a Ford, a Firestone, a 
McCormack, an Edison, a Franklin, a Wash- 
ington, a Lincoln, a Muhlenberg, a Webster, 
and so many thousands more who have done 
so much to make the America we take for 
granted. 

Many Americans have invented things be- 
cause of necessity. The Pennsylvania rifie 
came because the Pennsylvania Germans re- 
quired it to secure food and to defend them- 
selves. The Conestoga, that great covered 
wagon, was invented to meet heavy trans- 
portation requirements. 

The creative genius of America is essen- 
tially the product of freemen, striving in a 
free land, in an atmosphere of free enter- 
prise, and working toward the greater dignity 
of man. 

Our great Nation is the product of inspired 
ideas and ideals. 

Our American form of government is based 
upon freedom of the individual. 

The profound statesmen who founded our 
Government were men of deep religious con- 
viction. They recognized God in all their 
actions. They truthfully belleved that the 
freedom and dignity of the individual are 
God's greatest gifts to mankind. 

They knew that government cannot give 
freedom, because that is God's gift. The 
protection of that freedom is the duty of 
government. 

There are now in the world two principal 
plans of government. In the one, the Com- 
munist, they advocate an all-powerful state. 
In the other, the republic, we believe that 
government is to maintain freedom and lib- 
erty for the individual. + 

The Communist hates religion, because it 
takes man away from the love of state. 

Soviet Russia is gambling on the belief that 
most men of the world do not appreciate 
freedom—that they are not interested in the 
freedom that God has offered them, and that 
they do not care for spiritual realities. 

We are meeting here today to dedicate a 
great powerplant which, in itself, depicts the 
continuing growth and development of 
America, 

It stands as a symbol of enterprise, in- 
genuity, industry, invention, and America’s 
faith in the future. 

This dedication comes during a celebra- 
tion marking one of civilized man's most 
forward steps out of darkness and of bond- 


age. 

This is light’s diamond jubilee celebration, 
commemorating the development of the first 
practical electric light by Thomas Alva Edi- 
son, It is too, as the birth of our 
gigantic electric industry. 

The inventions of Edison and others, under 
America's free en system, have given 
our country unparalleled benefit. 

Their work in the last 75 years has made 
working and living conditions more efficient, 
more convenient, and more comfortable. 


Every home, every industry and every walk 
of life has been improved. Our inventors 
have had so much to do with our country’s 
productivity, and in giving us the highest 
living standard ever known in the world. 

Today electric power is the life blood of our 
Nation. Yet, it is such a small item in the 
average houehold budgeting. It is also such 
a small part of the operating cost of a busi- 
ness. The United States has only 7 percent 
of the world’s population, yet we use nearly 
40 percent of all the electricity generated in 
the world. 

Today we can hardly realize that three 
generations ago the world was without elec- 
tricity. Homes and offices were illuminated 
by gas or kerosene lamps. Machinery was 
run by steam or waterpower. Cooking was 
done on wood or coal stoves. Food was kept 
in ice boxes or spring houses. 

There were no motion pictures, radios, tel- 
evision, vacuum cleaners, washing machines 
or other conveniences we now take for 
granted. Our people worked long hours— 
physical strength was one of man's greatest 
assets, 

How did this great development come 
about? As with other industrial growth and 
progress this achievement comes from the 
American free enterprise system. 

Under our system the individual is given 
the fruit of his toll, faith and inventive 
genius. Progress has been made by individ- 
uals who had initiative, did not fear com- 
petition, possessed the American know-how, 
and were stimulated with the thought that 
some day the worker in the shop might be- 
come the head of the plant, 

The growth and development of electric 
power has caused new industries to spring 
up, employing millions. 

Since World War U the electric industry 
has embarked on a huge program of expan- 
sion. This expansion gives America an ad- 
ditional productivity that stands as a bul- 
wark against those who would undermine 
and destroy the God-loving nations of the 
free world. 

The increase in the use of electric power 
is phenomenal. Let us make some compari- 
sons: 

In 25 years the number of employees in the 
United States has increased 31 percent. 

In the same time the value of industrial 
production has risen 110 percent or more 
than 3 times the increase in employment. 

In the same time use of electricity in terms 
of kilowatt hours has increased 342 percent. 

This has increased production and de- 
creased working hours, eliminating much of 
the drudgery in homes, plants, mines, and 
transportation. 

The Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. has 
played an important part in this noteworthy 
national achievement. At this point I would 
like to pay my respects to your Charley Oakes, 

He represents the electric industry well. 
No man appearing before the Senate Finance 
Committee made a better impression. His 
clear understanding of the American way of 
life has been highly complimented by mem- 
bers of the committee. 

Foresight and planning have characterized 
the electric industry throughout its history, 
Here at Martins Creek today we see evidence 
that these qualities are still in full flower. 

Since the end of World War II, Pennsyl- 
vania Power & Light has been engaged in an 
extensive development program costing, in 
the past 8 years, nearly $247 million, I am 
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told that In the 5-year period ending in 1958, 
another $147 million will have been spent. 

This is an encouraging sign for the people 
of Pensylvania. It measures the progress 
which is taking place on the farms, and in 
the business and industry of our State and 
the areas served by Pennsylvania Power & 

ht, 

ae more than this, it shows the confidence 
of this important company in the future, If 
further proof of faith in the future is needed, 
we have ample evidence right here. As we 
today dedicate the first electric generator at 
the Martins Creek plant, we see work going 
ahead rapidly on a second generator. 

I think we may say that the electric power 
future of our State is in good hands. 

I have had the privilege of watching the 
progress of Pennsylvania Power & Light and 
the interest it has displayed in promoting the 
welfare of the communities it serves. Its 
policies have been directed consistently 
toward this end. 

The company and its people contribute im- 
portantly to the economy of the area served. 
The steel at this Martins Creek plant came 
from Bethelehem Steel, cement from nearby 
companies, local merchants furnished other 
materials, much of the work was contracted 
to local concerns and done by local people. 

In 1953, through the Pennsylvania Power & 
Light Co.'s policy of purchasing from local 
firms whenever possible, through wages, 
through local and State taxes, and through 
dividends paid local investors, nearly #60 
million went back into the area served by 
the company. This is certainly a substan- 
tial contribution toward the further eco- 
nomic progress of these communities. 

The power coming from this generator 
becomes a part of our national heritage. In 
dedicating this plant we recognize it as the 
utilization of a great natural resource, per- 
haps the greatest of them all. It will bring 
comfort to our homes, lighten the tasks on 
our farms, add to the productivity of busi- 
ness and industry. 

But today, it seems to me, we do more 
than dedicate this plant which stands on the 
historic Delaware River. We do honor to 
thousands of men and women who have 
played their parts in the development of this 
company and the electric industry from its 
simple beginning to its present place as a 
national institution. 

I like the words which symbolize this past 
75 years of achievement: “Light for free- 
dom—Power for progress.” 

We rejoice in our freedom and progress 
but we, too, must be mindful to preserve 
our national security, which makes all this 
possible. 

During a great event like this it seems to 
me that we should give some attention to 
the dangers confronting us as a country. 

Edmund Burke said: All that is n 
for the triumph of evil is that good men do 
nothing.” 

We have so many blessings for which we 
should be thankful, but we have some short- 
What are they? 

We have too much government. Federal 
Government in 25 years increased employees 
from less than 500,000 to more than 2 mil- 
lion. The annual cost of Government in- 
creased from $4 billion to $91 billion. For- 
tunately, however, in the last 2 years the 
cost of Government has been cut more than 
$64 billion. 

We have too much debt. Public debt in 25 
years increased from $16 billion to about 
$275 billion. . 

Aggregate net debt, public and private, at 
the end of 1952 amounted to $552.7 billion 
more than half a trillion dollars. 

This is an all-time high, more than 2½ 
times the figure when the United States en- 
tered World War II and $146.3 billion above 
the total at the end of the war. 

The most serious aspects of the debt prob- 
lem today are to be found in the nature of 
the debt and in prevailing trends and atti- 
tudes with respect to it. 
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The outstanding change in the debt pic- 
ture during the last 25 years has been the 
great increase in public as against private 
debt. At the end of 1929, public debt—Fed- 
eral, State, and local—accounted for less than 
16 percent of the total, and private debt for 
more than 84 percent. 

In 1952 public debt amounted to about 45 
percent of the total and private debt to 55 
percent. 

Government is too much in business. The 
Federal Government has invested in business 
about $30 billion. The United States Gov- 
ernment is operating about 100 different 
kinds of business enterprise. 

The Government runs-the Nation's largest 
insurance operation. It is the largest elec- 
tric-power producer. It is the largest money- 
lender. It is the largest shipowner and 
warehouse operator. It is in almost every 
conceivable business you can iImagine—in- 
cluding roasting coffee, recapping tires, and 
making brooms. 

Taxes are entirely too high. Taking 30 
cents from every dollar earned is destroying 
incentive, and is using so much of the money 
of the people which they should be permit- 
ted to spend as they see fit, 

We have too many people depending upon 
Government. Twenty-five million checks go 
out from the Federal Goyernment for some 
kind of subsidy or grant every month. We 
have too much law evasion. Too many are 
taking short cuts. Law evaders should be 
shunned. They have no place in our great 
country. 

We have too many who do not appreciate 
the glories of America. 

We have too many who are not fully loyal 
to our Nation and our form of government. 
America is no place for people with divided 
allegiance. 

There are also many people in our country 
who want a partially or completely socialized 
economy. They must be taught their serious 
and dangerous error. 

A lot of low demagogs now talk of give- 
away They were heard it length 
on the tidelands-oil bill, and again when the 
new atomic-energy law was being enacted. 
This new law opens the door to private de- 
velopment of atomic energy. 

Through the competition, ingenuity, and 
know-how of private enterprise, the devel- 
opment of atomic power now may go ahead 
for the benefit of people in the ways of peace. 

Many of those who cry the loudest, be- 
cause the law loosens the Government mo- 
nopoly, are the same ones who claim the law 
doesn't go far enough in sharing atomic se- 
crets and resources with foreign countries. 

Recently at the dedication of the McNary 
Dam President Eisenhower quoted Lincoln's 
well-known views: 

“The legitimate object of government ts 
to do for a community of people whatever 
they need to have done, but cannot do at 
all, or cannot so well do for themselves.“ 

“But,” President Eisenhower continued, 
“here let us draw our line as Lincoln him- 
self did, when he went on to say this: ‘In 
all that the people can individually do for 
themselves, government ought not to inter- 
tere.“ 

President Eisenhower further sald: 

“It is not properly a Federal responsibility 
to try to supply all the power needs of our 
people. The Federal Government should no 
more attempt to do so than it should assume 
responsibility for supplying all their drinking 
water, their food, their housing, and their 
transportation.” 

Now in conclusion let the record speak for 
itself. We have less than 7 percent of the 
world’s population and less than 6 percent 
of the world’s area, yet we have produced 
more new wealth than all the rest of the 
world combined. 

The benefits of that wealth have been more 
widely distributed than those of any other 
country any time in history. 
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As a result of our accomplishments we 
have more churches, schools, libraries, and 
hospitals than any other land. 

We are a people of good will. We promptly 
respond to any rumor of distress any place 
in the world. All of this is based on the 
ideals of freedom and opportunity. The 
Americans who have made good as artisans, 
farmers, professional men, investors, educa- 
tors, financiers, and industrialists never 
asked for a substitute for faith, thrift, self- 
reliance, effort, decency, and pride in coun- 
try. 


I congratulate the Pennsylvania Power & 
Light Co., our Commonwealth and our coun- 
try—and thank God that we are Americans, 


The Late Senator Hugh Butler, of 
Nebraska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, November 12, 1954 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, there 
have been made available to me some 
editorials appearing in Nebraska news- 
papers immediately following the recent 
death of Senator Hugh Butler, and I ask 
unanimous consent to have them printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Cambridge (Nebr.) Clarion of 
July 8, 1954] 
He Was Never Too Busy To HELP 


Although Senator Hugh Butler was busier 
than many Senators much younger in years, 
still, he was never too busy to help, when 
asked to do so. Many people of this area, 
and of Cambridge especially, can personally 
verify this statement. 

Many times he was asked for help in mat- 
ters so small they no doubt appeared in- 
finitesimal to a man of his position, on whose 
decision matters of great importance to the 
Nation weighed—but his response was as 
prompt, and as good natured, as if they 
were of great ce. 

He rose from’a small beginning to a man 
of great wealth and importance—by hard 
work and initiative. Therefore, he realized 
how important little things can be to little 
people. 

He was accommodating, because he loved 
people, and is quoted as saying: “I feel that 
everyone is my friend.” The Saviour said: 
“Inasmuch as ye have done it for the least 
of these, ye have done it for Me.” 

Therefor, he has surely earned the reward 
of which the psalmist speaks when he says: 
“Because he hath set his love upon Me, 
therefor will I‘deliver him. I will set him 
on high, because he hath known My name. 
With long life will I satisfy him, and show 
him My salvation.” 

Cambridge is indeed proud to be called 
the home of this great statesman, who has 
done so much for this part of Nebraska, as 
well as the State and Nation. 

We can truthfully say: “The world was 
made better because Hugh Butler lived.” 


[From the Omaha World-Herald of July 3, 
1954] 


HUGH ALFRED BUTLER 


Hugh Butler was not a brilliant public 
speaker. Although successful in politics, he 
was not a spectacular operator in that field. 
His friends and admirers did not refer to 
him as a “great statesman.” He was not 
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one of the more colorful figures of the 
Senate. 

But to those negatives should be added one 
Positive of such mountainous importance 
that it overshadows and dwarfs them all. 

He was a fine American. Fellow-Nebras- 
kans who watched his career knew that in 
his mind and heart, America would always 
come first. No foreign influence, either of 
friend or foe, had any effect upon his actions 
as a Senator of the United States. 

Hugh Butler was a prodigious and tireless 
worker. In a quiet way, without any at- 
tempt at showmanship, he was a leader in 
the Senate. 

When Nebraska’s late Senator Kenneth 
Wherry was Republican floor leader, he re- 
lied heavily on the counsel of his senior col- 
league. When the late Senator Griswold re- 
Placed Senator Wherry, he too looked to 
Hugh Butler for guidance. So, likewise, did 
& great number of Senators from other 
States, both Republicans and Democrats. 

Hugh Butler came to the Senate by the 
political route—that is, by serving the Re- 
Publican Party over a long period of years 
and becoming known as Nebraska's own Mr. 
Republican. Yet his closest ally and perhaps 
best friend in the Senate was a Democrat— 
Harry F. Brno, of Virginia. Between them 
there was a sort of interparty alliance, an 
unspoken understanding based wholly upon 
the fact that each regarded the other as a 
true believer in America and the American 
way. 

Most good Americans are also good citi- 
zens of their home town and home State. 
That goes doubled and redoubled for Hugh 
Butler. He was never too busy to talk about 
some local problem, or to handle a matter of 
local importance in Washington. He wasn’t 
the kind of Senator who traded votes in or- 
der to get projects for his home State, but 
50 long as he was in Washington the legiti- 
mate interests of his people were well pro- 

His devotion to Doane College tells a great 
deal about Hugh Butler. He received his 
degree from that Nebraska school back in 
1900, and never ceased to esteem It an honor 
and a privilege to be a Doane man. It is in 
no small measure due to his efforts that 
Doane grew in stature and prestige at a time 
when many colleges of similar size were dry- 
ing up. 

Two years ago Hugh Butler ran for re- 
flection, against the advice of many friends 
and probably against the counsel of doctors. 
He was warned that to continue to follow the 
fast Washington pace might take years off 
his life. He answered that he loved to serve 
his country and his fellow Nebraskans, and 
that he wished in that way to use whatever 
remaining years might be permitted to him. 

We rather surmise that if he had known 
that his busy career would lead him to an 
appointment with death this week, that 
knowledge would not have caused him to 
Change his course by one iota. 

[From the Lincoln Evening Journal and 
Nebraska State Journal of July 2, 1954] 
“Mr. REPUBLICAN” Is GoNE 

In the death of Senator Hugh Butler the 
State has lost a strong advocate, a man of 
extraordinary consistency and firmness. He 
never wavered from his chosen position, 
never conceded an inch to anything but 
facts. Typical was one of his most recent 
decisions on a national matter, the admis- 
Sion of Hawall as a State. Opposed to it for 
years because of apprehension that com- 
munism was boring in, Senator Butler char- 
Acteristically went to Hawall 2 years ago 

see for himself. Since then he had con- 
Sistently favored statehood for the islands. 
Nothing less than firsthand observation 
Would have overcome his scruples—and no 
Preconception was allowed to color the 
Views growing out of that observation. 
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Conservative to a degree, Mr. Butler was 
charged from time to time with isolation- 
ism, and in a crisis refused to be moved from 
his stand. Whoever disagreed with him 
had to admit that he was his own man, form- 
ing his own opinions on such evidence as 
he himself saw, and not to be moved by op- 
position or criticism. How well this pleased 
his constituency is shown by the regularity 
with which he was returned to high office. 

Never a personality of the type called 
colorful, the gentleman from Nebraska was 
a distinguished alumnus and generous pa- 
tron of Doane College, not content with 
writing checks but visiting the campus when 
he could (as on his last trip home in April) 
and effective in making and keeping the 
liberal arts curriculum strong and widely 
known. He himself had entered Doane on a 
scholarship, done odd jobs during the school 
year and taken to the harvest field in sum- 
mer, and a few years after graduation en- 
tered the grain business that made him 
wealthy. A Republican by inheritance and 
temperament he began in 1936 the political 
career that eventually took him to the United 
States Senate and made him third highest 
in his party in seniority. Death cut off 4 
years of his third term there. He died full of 
honors and universally respected, a strong 
man, a devoted Nebraskan. 


[From the Scottsbluff (Nebr.) Daily Star- 
Herald of July 3, 1954] 
OUTSTANDING LEADER Lost 

For the third time in 3 years, and for the 
second time in a little more than 2 months, 
the State of Nebraska is mourning the loss 
of a United States Senator. 

The death of Hugh Butler, of Omaha, after 
14 years of distinguished service to the State 
and Nation, removed one of its finest citi- 
zens, and left the State with the important 
responsibility of finding for replacement a 
man of comparably high principles and 
ability. 

A midwesterner by birth and choice, Sen- 
ator Butler took with him to Washington a 
deep understanding of the State he repre- 
sented together with an unshakable belief 
in the American system and the moral cour- 
age to support convictions and beliefs as 
basic as the prairies where he was born. 

His position as a senior member of that 
group, and as a member of important Senate 


committees, makes the problem of replace- 


ment doubly difficult, if the State is to main- 
tain its traditionally high quality of repre- 
sentation. 

The death toll of Nebraska Senators has 
been almost continuous for the past 3 years, 
starting with the passing of the late Kenneth 
Wherry in November 1951, and followed this 
year with the death of Dwight Griswold, a 
neighbor in Scottsbluff and Gering, and with 
the death of Senator Butler Thursday night. 


Address of Justice C. Vernon Spratley at 
Dedication of Bust of George Wythe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, November 15, 1954 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress by Mr. Justice C. Vernon Spratley, 
of the Supreme Court of Appeals of Vir- 
ginia, delivered at the dedication of a 
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bust of. George Wythe, at William and 

Mary College, Williamsburg, Va., on 

September 25, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AN ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE DEDICATION OF 
A Bust or GEORGE WYTHE AT WILLIAM AND 
Mary COLLEGE, WILLIAMSBURG, Va., ON SEP- 
TEMBER 25, 1954, BY JUSTICE C. VERNON 
SPRATLEY, OF THE SUPREME COURT OF Ar- 
PEALS OF VIRGINIA 2 


These commemorative exercises take us 
back to a period which marked not only a 
crisis in American history; but, perhaps, the 
turning point in world civilization, It was 
an era that produced a gallant band of patri- 
ots, who dared to risk their lives, their for- 
tunes, and their sacred honor in defense of 
the right of men to govern themselves. Here, 
in Virginia, a training ground for the leaders 
of the American Revolution, a host of re- 
markable men arose, including Patrick 
Henry, whose matchless oratory stirred the 
mind and will to independence; George 
Mason, author of that immortal document, 
the Virginia Declaration of Rights; George 
Washington, soldier and statesman, the 
sword of the Revolution; Thomas Jefferson, 
author of the Declaration of Independence; 
John Marshall, interpreter of the Consti- 
tution; and George Wythe, whom we honor 
today, lawyer, teacher, statesman, and jurist, 
who planted the seed from which have 
grown our system of representative consti- 
tutional government. 

On this occasion we cannot enter upon 
an extended narrative of the life of Wythe. 
We shall only attempt to trace the develop- 
ment of his remarkable personality, and- 
present some of his leading achievements. 
He was born in 1726, in the county of Eliza- 
beth City, Va., now the city of Hampton, 
not far removed from the spot where we 
now stand. At the age of 14, he entered the 
College of William and Mary. Upon com- 
pleting his course there, he began the study 
of law in the office of a relative. 

An apt and diligent student, Wythe ac- 
quired sufficient proficiency to be admitted 
to practice law at the age of 20. His ability, 
industry, and honesty soon gained for him 
a profitable practice. In those pre-Revolu- 
tionary days, he took an active interest in 
the political activities of the colony, and 
with an inheritance of courage and an im- 
perishable love of liberty, warmly espoused 
the cause of the colonists. 

In 1754, Wythe entered upon the career 
of public service, which lasted until his 
death. In that year he served as attorney 
general of the colony during the absence of 
the incumbent, Peyton Randolph, in Eng- 
land. In the same year, he began a period 
of service in the lower branch of Virginia's 
legislative body, which continued with a few 
brief interruptions through the year 1778. 
Sometimes he served as a delegate from Wil- 
liamsburg; sometimes as a delegate from the 
College of William and Mary; and mogues 
as a delegate from his native county 
beth City. During those stirring and heroic 
days, his ability, integrity, and sound judg- 
ment were recognized, and he became a 
leader and one of the master spirits in a 
company of brilliant men. 

In 1776, Wythe, together with Jefferson, 
Pendleton, and George Mason, revised the 
laws of Virginia, consistent with the politi- 
cal upheaval produced by the Revolution. 
Much of that revision forms the basis of our 
statute law to this day. He also found time 
to serve as mayor of Williamsburg in 1768; 
clerk of the house of burgesses from 1769 to 
1775; and in the session of 1777-78, the sec- 
ond following the separation from England, 
he was speaker of the house of delegates, the 
successor to the house of burgesses. 

In the meantime, in addition to his activi- 
ties in the legislative halls of Virginia, he 
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was a member of the Continental Congress in 
1775, and again in 1776, when he warmly sup- 
ported Richard Henry Lee's resolution for 
independence, and became the first Virginia 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, 
He was a member of the convention which 
met in 1787, to frame a Federal Constitucion. 
In the following year, as chairman of the 
committee of the whole, he presided over the 
convention which met in Richmond to con- 
sider the ratification of the Constitution of 
the United States. A bitter controversy 
arose as to the extent of powers which should 
be conferred on the Federal Government. 
An ardent advocate of approval, Wythe pro- 
posed a resolution of ratification. In spite 
of powerful opposition, represented by Pat- 
rick Henry, George Mason, and James Mon- 
roe, the argument of Wythe, Marshall, and 
Edmund Pendleton finally triumphed, and 
resulted in the acceptance of the Constitu- 
tion by Virginia by the very barest of mar- 
gins. So important was that decision that it 
has been frequently said by historians that 
had Virginia not ratified the Constitution as 
it stood, the entire course of American his- 
tory would have been materially changed. 

The high distinction which marked the 
career of Wythe, as lawyer and statesman, 
was a prelude to his services as teacher and 
jurist. In 1777, the High Court of Chancery 
of was created and George Wythe, 
together with Edmund Pendleton and Rob- 
ert Carter Nicholas were elected as Judges. 
They were also ex-officio Judges of the court 
of appeals, where they were entitled to 
precedence. 

In 1788, upon the reorganization of the 
high court, Wythe was made sole high chan- 
cellor, which office he held until his death. 

In 1779, the board of visitors of the Col- 
lege of William and Mary led by Jefferson, 
then Governor of Virginia, and a member of 
the college board, reorganized the college on 
the plan of a university. A professorship 
of law and police was established, and 
Wythe, the preceptor of Jefferson, immedi- 
ately became the occupant of that chair, 
the first chair of law in an American college. 

Wythe brought to his new work the Intelli- 
gence, industry, and efficiency that marked 
his conduct in every relation of his life, 
His mind was alert and vigorous. He re- 
garded and taught the fundamental prin- 
ciples of law as a part of the science of 
government rather than as something to be 
employed only in the trial of cases. He used 
Sir William Blackstone’s Commentaries as 
a textbook, and in lectures contrasted Eng- 
lish and Virginia law. To afford practical 
experience, he supplemented the course with 
a moot court and a model legislature. 
Among his students (before, at, and after he 
became a member of the faculty of William 
and Mary College) were Thomas Jefferson, 
James Monroe, John Marshall, Edmund 
Randolph, Henry Clay, and many others; 
men who were the architects of our Ameri- 
can way of life. 

Wythe's connection with the college ended 
in 1789, when, as high chancellor, his duties 
required him to move to Richmond, then the 
capital city of the State. In 1790, in rec- 
ognition of his ability, character, and serv- 
ices, the College of Willlam and Mary con- 
ferred upon him the honorary degree of 
LL. D. As a result of the War Between 
the States, and the general poverty and dis- 
tress which ensued during reconstruction 
days in Virginia, the chair of law became 
dormant, and 80 years elapsed before its 
revival. 

There are those who deem the services of 
Wythe in the field of jurisprudence as his 
greatest contribution to our Nation. They 
point to the celegrated case of Common- 
wealth v. Caton, et als. (4 Call, (8 Va.) p. 5) 
sometimes referred to as the Case of the 
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Prisoners, decided in 1782. One of the im- 
portant questions in that case was whether 
an act passed by the house of delegates con- 
formed to the requirements of the consti- 
tution of Virginia governing the subject of 
pardons, Chancellor Wythe, writing the 
main opinion, asserted the right and duty of 
the courts to rule upon the constitutionality 
of the laws. 

When this bold decision was rendered, the 
United States was just emerging from the 
Revolution. There had been no clear-cut 
explanation of the new laws which governed 
the country, nor any clear-cut definition of 
the powers of the executive, legislative, and 
judicial departments. Citizens were divided 
in opinion, and many of the more prominent 
were critical of the views of the court. 

In 1803, 21 years later, the principles which 
Wythe planted bore fruit in the opinion 
rendered by John Marshall, Chief Justice, 
in the historic case of Marbury v. Madison 
(1 Cranch 137, 2d L. Ed. 60). Marshall's 
adoption of Wythe's theory made the latter's 
contribution complete, and gave to the doc- 
trine itself the vigor and strength with which 
it has survived attack for a century and a 
half. Perhaps the greatest single source of 
the Supreme Court's prestige, it has been 
termed the cornerstone of constitutional law 
and the rock upon which this Nation has 
been built.* 

The private life of Wythe was exemplary 
in manner, morals, and principal. A man of 
the highest integrity, kindly in mind and 
heart, he was greatly beloved by his fellow 
citizens. He had a deep and abiding faith 
in the tenets of Christianity. Like Thomas 
Jefferson, and a number of other leading Vir- 
ginians of his day, he favored the emancipa- 
tion of slaves. He liberated several of his 
servants, and by his will provided for their 
maintenance and support. 

As an attorney, he observed professional 
ethics to the highest degree. He refused un- 
just cases and abandoned cases regarding 
which he had been misled. He deemed the 
lawyer an instrumentality of Justice. As a 
statesman and jurist, he foresaw with greater 
clarity than some of his colleagues, in 1788, 
the necessity for a strong Central Govern- 
ment, controlled by rules asserting and se- 
curing the basic principles of uberty and 
justice. 

In a brief memoir printed in the contem- 

eous re of the decisions of the 
court of appeals (4 Call (8 Va.) 623), this is 
said: 

“Chancellor Wythe was one of the most 
eminent of the great statesmen and jurists 
among his contemporaries. His mind was 
uncommonly vigorous and rapid in its per- 
ceptions, his knowledge of law profound, his 
uprightness and impartiality preeminent, 
and his patriotism ardent, He was unambi- 
tious of wealth, plain and frugal in his 
method of life, and condescending and ami- 
able in his manners.” 

Wythe's former pupil, intimate and af- 
fectionate friend, Thomas Jefferson, sald: 
“His virtue was of the purest kind; his 
integrity inflexible and his justice exact; of 
warm patriotism and devoted as he was to 
liberty and the natural and equal rights of 
men he might truly be called the Cato of 
his country without the avarice of the 
Roman, for a more disinterested person never 
lived. Temperance and regularity in all of 
his habits gave nim general good health, and 
his unaffected modesty and suavity of man- 
ners endeared him to everyone.” 

Wythe died on June 8, 1806, In the Bist 
year of his life. On June 10, the day of his 
funeral, the Richmond Inquirer paid him 
this tribute: 


1 Supreme Court and Supreme Law, edited 
by Edmond Cahn, p. 115, 
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“Kings may require mausoleums to conse- 
crate their memory; saints may claim the 
privilege of a canonization; but the vener- 
able George Wythe needs no other monu- 
ment than the services rendered to his coun- 
try, and the universal sorrow which that 
country sheds over his grave.” 

The continuation of the first chair of law 
in the United States as the Marshall-Wythe 
School of Law is a more appropriate tribute 
to the memory of Wythe than any monument 
of cold stone or granite. This school of 
law, reestablished in 1921, by the board of 
visitors of the College of William and Mary, 
serves as a memorial of usefulness, alive and 
vibrant with American youth, who would 
learn the principles of liberty and justice, 
who would learn how to frame constitutions 
and statutes, and who would seek to model 
their characters after that of the founders of 
American jurisprudence. 

I do not deem it inappropriate here to 
recall that foremost in the revival of the 
school of law were Dr. J. A. C. Chandler, 
then president of the college, and the Hon- 
orable O. L. Shewmake, a distinguished 
alumnus, and a member of its board. Judge 
Shewmake, an experienced teacher, an able 
and successful practitioner of law, an effi- 
cient public servant, and an ardent admirer 
ot Chancellor Wythe, was elected as 1 of 
the 2 professors of law. Thus equipped by 
training and experience, and possessed of 
that rare combination of scholarship, versa- 
tility of mind, and sparkling wit, Judge 
Shewmake, during his tenure of office, in- 
spired his students with a love of the law, 
its reason, and its philosophy. Subsequent- 
ly, the late Theodore S. Cox, a distinguished 
legal scholar and teacher, succeeded in con- 
solidating the law school and in making it 
fully accredited. Under the present guidance 
and leadership of Dean Dudley W. Wood- 
bridge, whose gracious personality and 
scholarly attainments have won him the re- 
spect and admiration of the bench, bar, and 
students, the school now flourishes with 
great vigor and strength. To meet the chal- 
lenges of the continued transition of this 
growing and developing country, new and de- 
voted teachers have been employed and new 
courses added to its curriculum, including, 
as you will be told today, a course in the law 
of taxation, leading to a degree of master of 
the law of taxation. 


No spot could be more fitting in which to 
honor the memory of George Wythe than the 
old capital of the colony of Virginia, where 
he spent the earlier period of his life as stu- 
dent and practitioner of law, and the latter 
period as legislator and teacher. No occasion 
could be more appropriate than that selected 
to inaugurate the beginning of a year-long 
celebration of the 200th anniversary of John 
Marshall's birth and the 175th year of the 
establishment of the first chair of law in the 
United States. No company could more fit- 
tingly Join in these ceremonies than those 
who would preserve the pattern of liberty, 
the pattern of governance, and the ideals of 
jurisprudence bequeathed to us by Wythe 
and Marshall, and those who followed in 
their lead. 

Tt is a great privilege to unveil the bust of 
George Wythe. We thank the gifted artist 
who has carved, and the friends who have 
given, this likeness of the great chancellor to 
the College of William and Mary. If anyone 
has a title to a bust at this college, it is 
Wythe, for it was here that he conceived and 
taught the principles of liberty and self- 
government upon which our Republic is 
founded. It will hereafter adorn and hallow 
the halls of this college and serve to recall 
to memory the virtues and achievements of 
one of Virginia’s greatest jurists. 
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Reds Ordered To Join Antiwar 
Organization 
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HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, November 15, 1954 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “The Red Underground—Reds 
Ordered To Join Antiwar Organization,” 
written by Herbert A. Philbrick and pub- 
lished yesterday in the New York Herald 
Tribune. 


There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Tre Ren Unpencrounp—Reps OrDERED To 
JOIN ANTIWAR ORGANIZATION 


(By Herbert A. Philbrick) 


Highly trained and skilled underground 
Communist Party agents, members of the 
progroup section in district 1 of the party 
(Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New Hamp- 
shire, Maine, and Vermont) have received or- 
ders from their Red bosses to move into a 
meeting of the Fellowship of Reconciliation 
this Friday evening. The dinner meeting 
celebrates the 40th anniversary of the organ- 
ization and will be held at Christ Church, 

d Square, Cambridge, Mass. 

The Fellowship of Reconciliatior is a paci- 
fist and antiwar organization of long stand- 
ing. Its ranks include many loyal and sin- 
cere individuals who feel that pacifism and 
Nonviolence is a policy which would be good 
for the United States Government and 
people. 

CAMPAIGN FOR GULLIBLE 

However, the foreign policy of the Soviet 
Union—a dictatorship which believes in wag- 
ing war to obtain its ultimate objective of 
domination and control of the world—is 

on a campaign to sell gullible individ- 
Uals the theme of coexistence. According to 
current Communist propaganda for public 
consumption, coexistence is supposed to 
mean that capitalism and communism can 
exist together peaceably. 

It so happens, however, that inside secret 
Cell meetings today Communist Party mem- 
bers are being told by their leaders that 
communism and capitalism cannot coexist 
tor any long period. Earl Browder, the for- 
mer leader and hero of the Communists in 
this country, was kicked out of the party for 
the deviationist crime of urging coexistence. 
Comrade Browder’s mistake was that he tried 
to sell the propaganda to his own Red 
followers. 

TARGET FOR INFILTRATION 


Communist Party members have been in- 
structed to use every device to promote ap- 
Peasement and a neutral attitude toward the 
imperialist policies of the Soviet Union. They 

ave also been told that pacifist and world 
Peace organizations can be very useful and 
helpful in the current propaganda cam- 
Palgn, and they have been instructed to use 
Pacifist organizations as transmission belts 
to sell the Communist line under the guise of 
ncere pacifism. 
r, The Fellowship of Reconciliation has been 
qiected as one of its vletims and as a target 
or infiltration by secret Communists who 
doctors, lawyers, teachers, professors, 
businessmen, and cultural leaders in the New 
England community. > 

The propaganda line which the Commu- 
nists have been ordered to foist upon the 

bers of Fellowship of Reconciliation is: 
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(1) Recognition of Red China; (2) admis- 
sion of Red China into the United Nations; 
(3) appeasement and acceptance of Commu- 
nist aggression; (4) subtle opposition to 
Radio Free Europe, the Crusade for Freedom, 
Radio Liberation, and the Voice of America; 
(5) attacking the United States as an impe- 
rialist and warmongering nation, while pic- 
turing the Soviet Union as a peaceseeking 
democracy; (6) insinuation that war is nec- 
essary for the maintenance of capitalism; 
(7) promotion of fear of the possibility of 
atomic warfare, and that there is no alterna- 
tive to a policy of coexistence, the only guar- 
anty of a lasting peace; (8) banning the use 
of the atomic bomb by the United States, 
without similar action by the Soviet Union, 
and barring the right of U. N. teams to in- 
spect Soviet atomic production. 

EXAMINE THE RECORD 


The bonafide pacifists and members of the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation would be wise to 
examine the public record and former af- 
fillations of any new members. 

Are they or have they ever been sponsors 
and supporters of the Abraham Lincoln 
Brigade, the American Friends of Spanish 
Democracy, or other organizations which 
tried to involve this country in the Spanish 
civil war and recruited American youths to 
go to Spain to fight for the Red-led Loyalists? 

Are they or have they ever been members, 
supporters or sponsors of American Youth for 
Democracy and the National Council for 
American-Soviet Friendship, who sponsored 
appearances throughout the United States 
of a group of Russian sharpshooters includ- 
ing women, whose fame was determined 
the number of the people they had killed? 

ANOTHER COMMITTEE 


Have they been members of or supported 
the American Committee for Indonesian In- 
dependence, which urged support of violence 
and bloodshed in the Dutch East Indies? 

A Communist is an ideological shyster who 
will pose as a pacifist only when it serves his 
Soviet dictators. 


Remove Not the Ancient Landmark 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, November 15, 1954 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress by Judge David A. Pine, of the 
United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, delivered at the Mar- 
shall-Wythe-Blackstone celebration at 
the College of William and Mary, Wil- 
liamsburg, Va., on September 25, 1954. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMOVE Nor THE ANCIENT LANDMARK 
(Address by Associate Justice David A. Pine) 

You have been surfeited with speeches. 
Words. Words. More words. And if words 
be tyrants, you have indeed become their 
liege subjects by remaining throughout the 
day, although in a slightly modified sense 
from that intended by the author ot that 
expression, or my recollection of it. But per- 
haps it is good training, and designed to put 
you in condition so to speak, for President 
Chandler has informed me that today's pro- 
ceedings are but a prelude to a series of 
programs during the ensuing year, rededicat- 
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ing the bench and bar to the traditions of 
representative constitutional government. 
Indeed, he has asked me to select a topic 
bearing some relation to that general theme, 
and one which might serve as a basis for 
further discussion. That would seem to give 
me wide latitude, but I take it he means a 
discussion on the Constitution. 

And Iam happy that he asked me to speak 
on the Constitution, because that is a speak- 
er's paradise. Although innumerable vol- 
umes have been written and countless words 
have been spoken concerning it, the Con- 
stitution seems never to pall and, I am glad 
to say, insures audience interest, regardless 
of the speaker. Small wonder that I accept- 
ed your kind invitation with such eager- 
ness, as I was provided, so to speak, with a 
captive audience. And there is another rea- 
son—a secret reason, Lawyers and judges 
are peculiarly susceptible to the temptation 
of a discourse on the Constitution. 

Of course, one has to be selective in a dis- 
cussion of the Constitution, because even 
that great document has a limit to its anti- 
dotal capacity to resist audience boredom; 
and selection generally presents difficulties 
on account of its many fascinating possi- 
bilities. 

But here I have an added burden. Admiral 
Chandler has also stipulated that my topic 
must be of “broad interest to the layman as 
well as to * * * the legal profession.” Ap- 
parently the layman comes first, but my topic 
must be suitable for both. And that presents 
an almost insuperable obstacle, for no lawyer 
worthy of the name, at least none of my ac- 
quaintance, certainly no member of the fac- 
ulty or graduate of this institution, would 
admit to a status beneath that of an expert 
on the Constitution, in court or out. The 
lawyer generally acquires that distinction 
at graduation, or shortly before, and never 
questions his title. How, then, may I say 
anything of interest to a man of his scholar- 
ship which would be within the meager un- 
derstanding of the layman? And by the 
same token, how may I say anything of inter- 
est to the layman which would be other than 
commonplace to my learned former brother 
at the bar? I have no answer to these ques- 
tions, and the two conditions seem to be 
mutually exclusive, but I have not allowed 
the obstacle to stand in my way and have 
come before you nevertheless, in the hope, 
perbaps born of optimism, that what I shall 
say will be of some interest to the layman 
and not too shallow for polite attention of 
the expert. 

And in casting about in my mind for some 
phase of the general subject which perhaps 
is not too shopworn, it occurred to me that 
you might be interested in an analysis of the 
mental state of the men who assembled in 
Philadelphia to salvage something from the 
wreckage of the Articles of Confederation—a 
sort of psychoanalysis without therapy or 
need for therapy, if I can use the term in 
that nontechnical manner, for Heaven knows 
that those giants needed no therapy. In 
other words, what emotions gripped them? 
What dominated their thinking and their 
actions? What were their compulsions? 

Of course, such an analysis will have to 
be based on what they said and what they 
did in the light of their background and 
surrounding circumstances. It cannot be 
comprehensive, as such an inquiry would add 
another volume to the sagging shelves, and 
indeed I know that you will be glad to hear 
that I am not prepared for any such under- 
taking. My text, therefore, if I need one, 
might be, “By their fruits, ye shall know 
them,” and at the end I shall be orthodox 
and point a moral, if you will permit. 

These men will have to be considered col- 
lectively, and not individually, as their 
achievement was collective, and individual 
consideration would be beyond the scope of 
my remarks. Indeed, what I have to say 
might not be wholly applicable to each one 
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and might be more applicable to one than 
to another. With a few exceptions, notably 
Jefferson, John Adams, and Patrick Henry, 
who were absent, they constituted the lead- 
ing citizens of the erstwhile Colonies. Law- 
yers predominated, although there were a 
number of doctors, educators, bankers, mer- 
chants, and others in attendance. There 
were some who had served as soldiers in the 
Revolution, and a number who had signed 
the Declaration of Independence. Six were 
Members of the Continental Congress of 
1774. Six were signers of the Articles of Con- 
federation, one of whom had drawn it, 43 
had been Members of the Continental Con- 
gress, and 2 had been presidents of the Con- 
gress. 

They were men of deep learning, schol- 
arly attainments, and wide experience in 
statecraft. They had been brought together 
under a resolution passed by the expiring 
Congress under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, for the purpose of revising the articles. 
The Government established by it had ut- 


terly failed, because of its weakness. The 
country was in a desperate condition. Rad- 
ical measures were being agitated. The 


French revolution was just around the cor- 
ner, and its spirit was in the air, The cur- 
rency was of uncertain value. Credit was 
practically nil. Life, liberty, and property 
were not safe. Chaos was imminent, 

With their background and under those 
circumstances, I have no hesitancy in saying 
that fear dominated them, and that the ob- 
ject of their fear was first a lack of gov- 
ernment, Before them loomed disunion, dis- 
order, and anarchy, which in my eyaluation 
produced profound fear in their hearts. This 
would seem to be obvious. 

On the other hand, I think the record 
shows that they had a competing fear, 
equally consuming and tending to counter- 
act the other. They knew that to remove 
the fear of lack of government, it was nec- 
essary to establish one of sufficient strength 
to cope with the situation, and that equated 
strength on a national scale which was far 
from palatable. They were devoted to their 
local self-governments, and they had distrust 
and hatred for absentee authority. The list 
of grievances in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence Js ample evidence of this, and they 
were fearful that a strong Federal Govern- 
ment might, In time, produce a conuterpart 
for that which the sacrifices of the Revo- 
lution had sought to destroy. They feared 
it would be an instrument of tyranny, des- 
potism, and oppression; and my conclusion 
that they were possessed by this fear can 
be found, as I shall later show, in the Con- 
stitution of the United States, without look- 
ing elsewhere. 

And so, when they assembled in Phila- 
delphia, as they later said, “to form a more 
perfect union,” ignoring the mandate of the 
resolution appointing them to revise the 
Articles of Confederation, which incidentally 
could. not be amended except by unanimous 
vote of all the States, it is my view that col- 
lectively they were controlled by fear, or 
more accurately, two competing, incompat- 
ible fears: A fear of government and a fear 
of a lack of government. Nevertheless, with 
such dismaying premise, and actuated by 
such warring emotions, a miracle was per- 
formed, and by a strange and unique adven- 
ture in the science of government they did 
the impossible—they reconciled the irrecon- 
cilabie, they squared the circle. In the 
oft-repeated words of Gladstone, they forged 
“the most wonderful work ever struck off 
at a given time by the brain and purpose of 
man.” They found a formula by which the 
hard-won freedom of the people and the 
sovereignty of the States could be preserved 
and at the same time a national government 
of sufficient strength to provide order and 
security and perform national functions 
could be created. 
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In their plan of government, they took the 
totality of sovereign power residing in the 
people, a theory on which there was no dis- 
agreement, and vested a portion of it in the 
United States, reserving the remainder to 
the States and the people, a distribution, 
but not an equal distribution, of sovereign 
power. They made the United States su- 
preme in its national sphere, without de- 
tracting from the supremacy of the States 
within their respective State spheres, except 
for the imposition of several restraints 
deemed necessary in the national interest for 
the protection of individual or property 
rights, for example, the restraint upon the 
States against the passing of any bill of at- 
talnder, ex post facto law, or law impairing 
the obligation of contract. They thereby 
formed a duality of sovereignty within the 
same orbit, a device, I believe, without exact 
historical precedent. 

They created the United States as a sov- 
ereignty, and granted it those powers con- 
sidered necessary for the proper conduct of 
national functions, but they granted no more 
than necessary, and thereby lessened its 
capacity for harm to the States and the peo- 
ple whose powers were only diminished to 
the extent of those granted away or pro- 
hibited. And then, to make assurance 
doubly sure, the people, when it came to 
ratification, apparently entertaining the 
same fear, but probably more fervently than 
that which actuated the delegates to the 
convention, insisted on the incorporation 
of the 9th and 10th amendments, which pro- 
vided that the enumeration of powers in 
the Constitution were not to be construed 
to deny or disparage the others retained by 
the people, and that the powers not delegated 
or prohibited were reserved to the States or 
to the people. 

Next, as shown the fear of tyranny and 
despotism incident to the creation of a 
strong central government, I cite to you the 
first eight amendments to the Constitution. 
As you know, they guarantee freedom of 
religion, speech, and press; secure the people 
against unreasonable searches and seizures; 
require indictment in felony cases; forbid a 
person to be compelled to be a witness against 
himself; and prohibit the deprivation of life, 
liberty, or property without due process of 
law, along with the other restraints for the 
protection of rights inherent in freemen, 
These are all restraints placed upon the Fed- 
eral Government, not upon the States. 
Could anything more eloquently demonstrate 
the fear alluded to than these amendments 
which were so uppermost in the minds of 
the people that it was necessary to agree 
to add them formally to the Constitution 
in order to be sure of its ratification? And 
if this fear was in the minds of the people, 
is it not reasonable to presume that it was 
in the minds of the delegates who repre- 
sented them, but who felt that the amend- 
ments were unnecessary because the Con- 
stitution itself was so scrupulously careful 
to enumerate and delimit the granted 
powers? 

Next, fearful of wrongful or excessive exer- 
cise of such powers as were necessarily 
granted to the Federal Government, the 
founders diluted their strength by distribut- 
ing them among three departments of gov- 
ernment: the legislative, executive, and ju- 
dicial. In this they were probably influenced 
by the teachings of Locke and Montesquieu, 
particularly the latter, who advocated some 
separation of powers as a measure of safety, 
and also by thé historical excesses of mon- 
archs and parliaments when powers were 
concentrated in one. They therefore 
granted the powers because of necessity, but 
weakened their exercise by distribution; and 
as a further safeguard, in certain categories 
they set up a system of additional checks 
by one branch of the government against 
another. For example, the treatymaking 
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power of the Executive is conditioned on the 
concurrence of two-thirds of the Senate pres- * 
ent; the appointive power of the Executive in 
specified cases requires the consent of the 
Senate; the lawmaking power of the legis- 
lative Is subject to the veto of the Executive, 
which again is subject to circumvention by 
two-thirds of the votes of both Houses, and 
although not expressly provided therein, im- 
plicit in the language granting the judicial 
power is its power to nullify acts of elther 
of the other branches and of the States 
which go beyond or are in contravention of 
the constitutional authority. This was 
made certain by the historical opinions of 
Chief Justice Marshall, to whose memory 
we do honor today. Even within the legis- 
lative branch alone, there is a similar check 
in the creation of two Houses of Congress, 
which convincingly shows the fenr of gov- 
ernment, Including a fear of government by 
an unbridled democracy as well as a fear of 
king or parliament. 

There are many other road blocks, some 
express and some implicit in the practical 
operation of government, growing out of this 
fear of government because of tyranny and 
despotism always inherent therein unless 
curbed. But I shall not elaborate the point 
further, and shall pass on to several quota- 
tions on the subject. 

The first is from Washington's Farewell 
Address, in which he said: The spirit of en- 
croachment tends to consolidate the powers 
of all governments in one, and thus to cre- 
ate, whatever the form of government, a real 
despotism.” 

The second is from the 47th paper of the 
Federalist, written by Madison, where he 
stated: “The accumulation of all powers, 
legislative, executive, and Judicial, in the 
same hands, whether of one, a few, or many, 
whether hereditary, self-appointed, or elec- 
tive, may justly be pronounced the very defi- 
nition of tyranny.” 

The third is from John Adams, who was 
not a delegate to the Convention because of 
his absence abroad as envoy to Great Britain, 
but whose views can surely be considered as 
a reflection of those who were present. In 
volume I of his works, at page 186, he wrote: 
“It is by balancing 1 of these 3 powers 
against the other 2 that the efforts in hu- 
man nature toward tyranny can alone be 
checked and restrained and any degree of 
freedom preserved.” 

I shall not call other witnesses, although 
many more are available, but rest on what I 
have said to to establish that fears of the 
kind I have described dominated the dele- 
gates. The marvel is that this experiment 
in government, novel in so many respects, 
has worked so efficiently that this Nation is 
now the envy of the rest of the world. Start- 
ing as a weak, struggling, uncertain group 
of States calling themselves a Union, it has 
been transferred into the most powerful of 
all nations. Instead of 13 debt-ridden col- 
onies emerging Into statehood after a devas- 
tating war for independence, there are now 
48 sovereignties, strong and robust, some vir- 
tually empires in themselves, 2 Territories, 
the District of Columbia, and ions 
beyond the seas. Instead of a population of 
4 million inhabitants, there are now 49 
times that number. Instead of a national 
wealth too insignificant to evaluate, it is now 
estimated at close to a thousand billion dol- 
lars; and the legal basis for this phenomenal 
accomplishment, and the legal basis for the 
protection of your most priceless posses- 
sions—your life, your liberty, and your prop- 
erty—is that single parchment document 
containing some 4,000 words emanating from 
those inspired men who assembled in Phila- 
deiphia in the summer of 1787. e; 

Now, what is the moral to which T said I 
would point before concluding my remarks? 
It is this: Follow the example of the Found- 
ing Fathers and be as alertly fearful as were 
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they of usurpation of power, the forerunner 
of tyranny and despotism. Oh, you might 
say, that is seeing ghosts, the Constitution 
stands in the way, it is in no jeopardy, and is 
held. in such high esteem and reverence as 
to be immune from destruction. I agree, if 
you refer to frontal attack; but what I ask 
you to fear are attacks on the flanks, made 
in the cause of expediency and supported by 
vast popular demand of the moment. The 
technique will be the argument that the 
Constitution is a living thing and therefore 
susceptible of growth, and must be adaptable 
and flexible enough to meet changes in the 
social and economic life of the country. 

There can be no doubt as to the validity 
of that argument when properly applied, but 
I ask you to take heed when its application 
would be destructive in fact, but not in 
name, of the very foundations and pillars of 
our constitutional government. 

In recent years there has been a trend 
toward enhancement of the powers of the 
Federal Government. This has been accom- 
Plished by the expansion of what was for- 
merly believed to be the limits of the inter- 
state commerce power and the taxing and 
spending powers, and the Federal Govern- 
ment has thereby taken over the control of 
great fields of activities formerly considered 
the province of the States. 

There has also been a disposition in the 
Federal Government itself toward encroach- 
ment by one department upon the powers of 
another, particularly the executive upon the 
legislative and judicial, This is not to say 
that the legislative has not cast covetous 
eyes toward the executive, nor that the judi- 
cial has been demurely free from flirtations 
With the legislative powers, but, at the mo- 
ment, as I see it, the executive advances 
predominate. 

I could cite many examples, but time will 
not permit. Suffice it to say that any en- 
croachment by one department upon the 
Powers of another gives added power to the 
trespasser and diminishes the balance ac- 
cordingly. 

Take heed that the barriers so carefully 
constructed are not eroded by subtle means, 
sometimes not immediately discernible, but, 
to my mind, more dangerous than a direct 
attack. 

If conditions require a change in the Con- 
stitution in its basic provisions, let it be 
done by amendment in the manner provided 
therein, and stand out against the plausible 
but insidious argument of flexibility induced 
by expediency or the pressures or rewards of 
the moment. 

I am aware that the view I express has 
vocal opponents, but on consideration of 
their utterances, I detect, beneath their rea- 
soning, a predisposition to authoritarian gov- 
ernment, hidden by a facade of constitu- 
tional form. So often such people are will- 
ing to exchange liberty for efficiency, and 
freedom for temporary security or reward. 

And as I read the opinions of the great 
Chief Justice, the incomparable John Mar- 
shall, to whom we pay tribute today, he 
Would not, as they sometimes contend, sup- 
Port their point of view, but would challenge 
it with every ounce of his unconquerable 
Spirit and persuasion. To be sure, he is 
known as the great nationalist, the anti- 
States-rights exponent, the liberal ex- 
Pounder of the Constitution, but these ap- 
Péllations came at a time when the pendu- 
lum was swinging toward its nullification. 
They were applied to the man who bravely 
Stood foremost in opposition to theories 
Which would have vitiated the plain purpose 
of the Constitution to establish a National 
Government supreme within its sphere, 
theories which would have reduced it to the 
same state of impotency as had descended 
Upon the Articles of Confederation which it 
Supplanted. Now, when the pendulum is 
Pointing the other way, it is useful to recall 
his words in McCulloch v. Maryland, that “no 
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political dreamer was ever wild enough to 
think of breaking down the lines which sepa- 
rate the States and of compounding the 
American people into one common mass.” 
And I believe Marshall, also known as the 
Guardian of the Constitution, today would be 
equally fervent in opposing a nationalism or 
liberalism in construction which would im- 
peril duality of sovereignty or separation of 
powers, or both, because that in the long run 
would be as destructive of his cherished 
Constitution as was the narrow, debilitating 
States-rights doctrine of his day. The latter 
spelled national dissolution and chaos; the 
former, if pursued to its logical end, spells 
totalitarianism and tyranny. 

“Remove not the ancient landmark, which 
thy fathers have set.” (Proverbs 22: 28.) 


The Demand for Nixon’s Scalp 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, November 15, 1954 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “The Demand for Nrxon’s 
Scalp,” published in the Los Angeles 
Times of November 9. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE DEMAND FOR NIxoN’s SCALP 


The strange spectacle of Democratic lead- 
ers proclaiming loyalty to President Eisen- 
hower and promising cooperation with him, 
while at the same time demanding that the 
President scalp Vice President Nrxon and 
present the gory trophy to the Democrats as 
a peace offering, needs an explanation. 

CAMPAIGN ECHOES 

It probably is to be found in the fact that 
a hot campaign is still echoing in memory. 
There are at least two reasons why President 
Eisenhower won't accede to the demand. 
One is personal, the other political. The 
President and the Vice President get along 
well together, so well that the President has 
trusted his understudy with more authority 
and responsibility than any Vice President 
has had in the Nation's history. And it is a 
fact that in the States where Nixon cam- 
paigned the Republicans came nearer to hold- 
ing their ground than they did elsewhere. 

As they do with Senator McCarrny, the 
Democrats misquote and misrepresent the 
Vice President. It is not true that Nixon 
accused the Democrats of treason or conni- 
vance with Communists, What he did ac- 
cuse them of was failing to take energetic 
me es against the traitors and pro-Com- 
munists in the Government. 

THE SERIOUS CHARGES 

President Truman with his “red herring” 
remark, Secretary of State Acheson with his 
“I will not turn my back on Alger Hiss“ and 
those who refused even to investigate such 
serious charges as the FBI report on Harry 
Dexter White are examples of what Nixon 
was critizing. 

No one supposes that Harry S. Truman was 
anything by a patriotic American, according 
to his lights. But the carelessness which he, 
and his Attorney General, displayed in the 
White case was the sort of blundering which 
is worse than crime. The facts were on 
paper, and before them, but the papers evi- 
dently never were read. 
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Hence, Nixon has nothing to take back and 
the President has no reason to repudiate 
him. The Democrats are mad at NIxon not 
because he accused them falsely but because 
he accused them truly and made the charges 
stick. In a political campaign it is not the 
falsehoods and exaggerations that hurt, but 
the proved truths. 

The current session of the Senate should 
not be confused with the election results. 
The election changed a few of the Senators 
now sitting in Washington, but only those 
who are filling out unexpired terms, and of 
these only the ones that can get their elec- 
tion certificates in time tó attend the ses- 
sion. Election certificates depend on official 
counts, which are not yet completed. 

For the most part the Senators assembled 
in Washington are the same Senators who 
have been with us since early 1953 when the 
83d Congress began its first session, 

M'CARTHY’S CASE 

They have not yet started to consider the 
censure resolutions proposed by a special 
committee which investigated some acts of 
Senator McCartuy. And while such con- 
sideration is supposed to be the purpose of 
the meeting—the Senate, after appointing 
the investigating committee, recessed in or- 
der to reconvene and hear its report—there 
may be other matters which will receive 
greater attention. 

For there are other matters which deserve 
more attention. The fact is the charges 
against the Wisconsin Senator are trivial; 
and if the Senate votes censure on their ac- 
count it will, in large part, de voting on a 
basis of personal dislike. 

Some Democrats are unable to forgive Sen- 
ator McCarrny for using the unfortunate 
and exaggerated phrase “20 years of treason” 
in referring to the Roosevelt-Truman admin- 
istrations. And some Republicans hate him 
for his attacks on such friends of President 
Eisenhower as Gen. George C. Marshall. 

The Senate could do the country a service 
if it forgot the McCarthy affair and spent its 
time considering Presidential appointments 
and the treaties that may be submitted. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Co and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p., 1939). 
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Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate continued debate on resolution providing for censure of Senator 


McCarthy. 


Joint committee voted 10 to 8 to approve proposed Dixon-Yates power 


contract, 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 14883-14884 


Resolution Submitted: One resolution was submitted, 
as follows: S. Res. 329. Pages 14901-14902 


Censure Resolution: Senate continued debate on 
S. Res. 301, providing for censure of Senator McCarthy. 


Pages 14884-14902, 14910-14912 


Treaties Received: Senate received protocol on the 
termination of the Occupation Regime in the Federal 
Republic of Germany (Exec. L, 83d Cong., 2d sess.), 
and protocol to North Atlantic Treaty on the accession 
of the Federal Republic of Germany (Exec. M, 83d 
Cong., 2d sess.), both signed at Paris on October 23, 
1954—referred to Committee on Foreign Relations. 
Pages 14881-14883 


Program for Tuesday: Senate recessed at 6:02 p. m. 
until 11 a. m. Tuesday, November 16, when it will con- 
tinue on S. Res. 301, providing for censure of Senator 
McCarthy. 


Committee Meetings 
(Committees not listed did not meet) 


PROMOTION OF MAJ. IRVING PERESS 


Committee on Government Operations: Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations met in executive ses- 
sion, followed by open session, to question Senator 
Watkins with regard to any knowledge he had regard- 
ing the promotion of former Maj. Irving Peress, U. S. 
Army. 

Subcommittee will meet again tomorrow in executive 
session. 


House of Representatives 


The House of Representatives adjourned sine die on 
August 20, 1954. Its next meeting will be held on 
Wednesday, January 5, 1955, at 12 o'clock noon. 


Joint Committee M ectings 


DIXON-YATES POWER CONTRACT 


Joint Committee on Atomic Energy: Committee, in 
executive session, by a vote of 10 to 8, approved the 
proposed Dixon-Yates power contract between the 
Mississippi Valley Generating Co, and the AEC. 

Prior to approval of this contract, open hearings were 
concluded thereon, with further testimony from Senator 
Kefauver. 

On Friday, November 12, the committee held an 
evening session on this matter, and in addition to those 
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witnesses listed in Friday’s Day Dicest heard W. Paul 
Hampton, president, Warren Rural Electric Coopera- 
tive Corp.; John Hill, Alabama Electric Cooperative, 
Inc.; and Col. Roane Waring, president, and Walker 
Wellford, Jr., vice president, both of the Memphis 
Chamber of Commerce. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS FOR TUESDAY, 
NOVEMBER 16 * 


(All meetings are open unless otherwise designated) 


Senate 


Committee on Government Operations, Permanent Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations, executive, on S. Res. 329, providing 
for subpena of certain subcommittee files, 10 a. m., 357 Senate 
Office Building. 


Community Development and Economic 
Growth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, November 16, 1954 


Mr, CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
an address by Dr. Gabriel Hauge, ad- 
ministrative assistant to the President, 
at a luncheon at the Mayflower Hotel, 
November 15, 1954, on the subject of 
community development and economic 
growth. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Community DEVELOPMENT AND ECONOMIC 
GROWTH 


(Address by Dr. Gabriel Hauge, administra- 
tive assistant to the President, at ACTION 
luncheon, November 15, 1954) 


Few of today’s problems in the American 
economy bear directly on the lives and wel- 
fare of a larger number of people than the 
Problem of deterioration in the physical con- 
ditions of our cities and metropolitan areas. 
Few tasks are more challenging than that 
of improving our cities as places in which 
to live and to work. People on the farms of 
America as well as those who reside in the 
urban centers themselves have an obvious 
interest in better cities, and all of us are 
intimately affected by the social and health 
hazards, as well as the hazards of substand- 
ard citizenship, that have their principal 
roots in the decay of urban neighborhoods 
and whole sectors of metropolitan areas. 

These are familiar observations and there 
is no need to dwell on them before a group 
of this kind. You would not be here today, 
embarking on the exciting and promising 
ACTION project, if you did not have a full 
and vital understanding of them and of the 
critical importance of finding practical means 
of stopping the spread of urban blight. 

There is a paradoxical quality in the posi- 
tion of the American city of today which I 
am sure has not escaped you. Our great 
cities are preeminently the product of tech- 
Nological progress, exemplifying in a multi- 
tude of ways the technical advances in which 
We take so much and such merited satisfac- 
tion, Yet we have been embarrassingly 
backward in applying to the improvement of 
our cities themselves the technological and 
Organizational efficiency that has brought 
Such rich rewards in industrial and agricul- 
tural production, 

But in this paradox les the challenge that 
makes the formation of ACTION the exciting 
event that it is. We may be sure that there 
Will be no slackening in the growth of our 
great cities and metropolitan areas, and 
equally sure that there will be no lessening 
in their importance as the nerve centers of 
our economic life. The economic progress 
Which we can see before us—and the pros- 
pect of further advance was never brighter 
than it is today—will inevitably produce 
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these consequences. It is only in applying 
to the task of improving our cities the same 
technical and organizing skills that have 
brought progress in all other aspects of our 
economy that we can make real headway 
in the fight against urban blight and neigh- 
borhood decay. 

President Eisenhower from the beginning 
has sought to improve and make more em- 
cient the Government's discharge of its re- 
sponsibility in the field of homes for our 
people. Early in 1953 the President ap- 
pointed an Advisory Committee on Housing. 
Its recommendation for a broad-scale hous- 
ing program formed a basis for the Presi- 
dent's message to the Congress on housing 
in January of this year. In contrast to the 
previous patchwork of assorted housing laws, 
the Housing Act of 1954 provides for a sin- 
gle, integrated, and coordinated housing pro- 
gram, In keeping with the Eisenhower ap- 
proach, the new law places heavy emphasis 
on local and private Initiative. It ts designed 
to stimulate and support local community 
action, rather than to weaken or replace it, 

It was precisely with the object of stimu- 
lating efforts to this end that the Housing 
Act of 1954 included provisions designed to 
aid State and municipal governments, firms, 
groups of citizens and individuals to repair 
and modernize individual structures and to 
undertake far-reaching projects of urban 
rehabilitation. But the task of preventing 
the further spread of urban blight, and of 
permanently reversing its course, is not one 
that can be accomplished by legislative ac- 
tion alone. It is essentially a work of part- 
nership in which the resources of the Federal 
Government play a supporting and supple- 
menting role, but in which the initiative 
must be taken by the cities and States, by 
groups of individuals determined to improve 
their own neighborhoods and by individual 
property owners. The formation of your 
group is, therefore, a major step forward in 
the program of urban renewal which was 
called for in the President's housing message 
of 1954 and which was offered new and im- 
portant encouragements in the Housing Act 
of 1954. 

There is, of course, a sound economic basis 
to the design of this legislation. Its object 
is the same as earlier legislation—to improve 
the housing conditions of the American 
people. But, whereas earlier laws had sought 
to do this almost wholly by stimulating the 
construction of new homes, the 1954 act 
deliberately seeks to improve housing stand- 
ards also by upgrading the existing stock of 
houses. 

This is not being done at the expense of 
new building, as you well know. Contrary 
to the forecasts of a number of Cassandras, 
new construction continued through 1953 
and 1954 at levels exceeded only in the ex- 
traordinary wartime boom of 1950 and un- 
der the terms of the Housing Act of 1954 
applications for loan insurance and guaran- 
ties on new structures have been at record 
levels. 

But important as is the level of new con- 
struction and the additions gained thereby 
to the stock of housing, we cannot hope to 
make satisfactory progress in the solution 
of our perennial housing problem unless we 
can somehow master the problem of the 
aging structure and the declining neighbor- 
hood. In these pockets of decay we can 
easily lose all or more than what we gain 
by new construction in our fight for better 
homes for our people. 


Quite apart from what an imaginative and 
courageous program of urban renewal can 
do to improve the living standards of Ameri- _ 
can city dwellers, it has a crucial bearing 
also on the working efficiency of our whole 
economy. 

The goods and services which all of us con- 
sume, wherever we live, are produced largely 
in cities. The community is as essential a 
part of our productive equipment as our fac- 
tories. The community provides the labor 
supply, the housing to shelter it, the utili- 
ties, streets, transportation systems, police, 
and other public facilities and services with- 
out which production cannot be carried on. 
In our justified admiration for the capacity 
of American industry and labor to increase 
its efficiency, we are prone to overlook the 
tremendous potential for economic growth 
which can be achieved by modernizing our 
cities. 

Among the basic problems are congestion 
and inflexibility of land use. Industry is at- 
tracted to urban areas by accessibility to 
markets and labor supply, by the availability 
of public and other facilities and services, 
and by the transportation network through 
which it obtains its raw materials and dis- 
tributes its product. Yet it often finds 
there a shortage of suitable sites accessible 
to essential services, high transportation 
costs imposed by everincreasing traffic con- 
gestion, and an unattractive environment. 

To operate efficiently, modern industry 
needs, among other things, plenty of space, 
obtainable without undue problems of land 
assembly, well located and with good com- 
munity facilities and services. Through 
lack of foresight, inadequate zoning protec- 
tion and other understandable faults, we 
have failed to provide adequately for these 
needs, a failure which we can and must now 
remedy. 

Maximum efficiency of our economy also 
requires that we modernize our central busi- 
ness districts so that they can perform ef- 
fectively the functions for which they are 
best suited, without strangulation by con- 
gestion of both space and traffic; that we 
conserve or rehabilitate many of our older 
outlying shopping areas and that we avoid 
premature obsolescence of private and pub- 
lic facilities through the decline of neighbor- 
hoods and the failure of our urban struc- 
ture to keep pace with technological change, 

Most urban dwellers live in metropolitan 
areas and most urban production and dis- 
tribution of goods and services take place in 
metropolitan areas. In such areas, if our 
objective is a decent living environment and 
an efficient economic environment, we must 
plan on metropolitan basis with the objec- 
tive of attaining an integrated physical 
structure and public services, fairly financed, 
for the entire area. 

We anticipate that new nonfarm residen- 
tial starts this year will be very close to 1.2 
million, close to the record year of 1950; 1955 
should be another good year. At the same 
time we must keep an eye on the trend of 
household formation, which is downward and 
will probably continue downward until at 
least 1960. Looking further ahead, it may 
be 1975 or later before the annual rate of 
new household formation will again be at 
or above the 1952-53 level. 

This downward trend in household forma- 
tion, and its possible effect on residential 
construction, may be regarded as a challenge 
and an opportunity. For most of the time 
since the end of World War II, the housing 
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industry has been straining to meet backlog 
requirements and unprecedented current in- 
creases in housing needs. We now have an 
opportunity to turn such resources as may 
be available to the task of replacing and 
modernizing the immense obsolete parts of 
our present housing stock. 

The job of renewing our cities is no ordi- 
nary one. It is one of the great challenges 
of our time. We can meet it only if we keep 
constantly before us a vision of the city as 
it can be—as a proper environment for living 
and as an efficient center for the production 
and distribution of goods and services. Many 
of the great enterprises represented here to- 
day were built by men who had great dreams 
and the courage, perseverance, and practical 
knowledge to make them come true, I am 
confident that you can bring these magnifi- 
cent and needed qualities to the inspiring 
task which lies ahead. 


The Critical Race Between Soviet and 
United States Engineers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, November 16, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on sev- 
eral occasions I have commented regard- 
ing the critical race in which the United 
States finds itself in relation to Soviet 
mass graduation of technicians and en- 
gineers. 

The fact of the matter is that, accord- 
ing to every reliable report, we are fall- 
ing behind in expanding the reservoir 
of skilled personnel capable of spear- 
heading technical operations in United 
States industry and defense. 

I was pleased, therefore, to receive 
from Mr. John Gammell, the director of 
graduate training of one of the great 
manufacturing corporations of my 
State—the Allis-Chalmers Co., of Mil- 
waukee—the text of a paper prepared 
for the convention of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers by Dr. 
M. H. Trytten, director of the office of 
scientific personnel of the National Re- 
search Council, here in Washington. 

Dr. Trytten's observations are, I be- 
lieve, of tremendous significance to gov- 
ernment and industry alike, and I should 
like to present them now, albeit neces- 
sarily in somewhat abridged form. I 
may say they supplement an article 
which I noted in the July 2, 1954, issue 
of Science magazine, entitled “Profes- 
sional and Scientific Personnel in the 
U. S. S. R.“ written by Nicholas DeWitt, 
of the Russian research center of Har- 
vard University, in Cambridge, Mass. 

I should like to urge the appropriate 
officials in the Pentagon and in the Office 
of Defense Mobilization to give their 
deep consideration to this overall prob- 
lem. I am glad to note that President 
Eisenhower has already indicated his 
own awareness of this problem. 


I may say, too, that I have been in 
correspondence with Dr. Joseph Hiersch- 
felder, Director of the Naval Research 
Laboratory, at Madison, Wis., regarding 
@ somewhat parallel problem of better 
use of scientific talent by the armed serv- 
ices themselves, 
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I send Dr. Trytten’s paper to the desk, 
and ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the paper 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ENGINEERING EDUCATION IN RUSSIA 
(By M. H. Trytten, director, office of scientific 
personnel, National Research Council, 

Washington, D. C., and consultant to the 

Engineering Manpower Commission of En- 

gineers Joint Council, presented before 

the fall meeting of the American Society of 

Mechanical Engineers, September 10, 1954, 

Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wis.) 

It is indeed fitting at this time in a meet- 
ing called to consider professional matters 
to give attention to the state of education in 
the specialized lines of study in Russia. 

It has long been a copybook maxim that 
knowledge is power. Perhaps we have al- 
ways held that this is so. But it has re- 
mained for the recent years to demonstrate 
the crushing force of this truth. As man- 
kind has gained more knoweldge of nature 
and its secrets, the power at his disposal by 
manipulating the secrets of nature has in- 
creased by geometrical proportions. That 
power, like all power, we have learned, can 
be metamorphosed by simple means from one 
kind to another, from physical power to tech- 
nological er, to economic power and 
finally to political or military power or both, 
as never before in the history of the world. 

It was the United States that demonstrated 
dramatically the truth of this statement in 
World War II. Prior to 1941 the United 
States was the least military of all the great 
powers. Our Military Establishment was 
pitifully small in the years after demobiliza- 
tion immediately following World War I. In 
the year or two prior to Pearl Harbor, when 
we were again mobilizing, our Ground Forces 
Were small, practically without equipment, 
and we had done very little to bring up to 
date what we had. We were, in fact, a peace- 
minded country caught with very little pre- 
paredness for war and yet faced with the 
greatest of all wars. 

In the ensuing 6 years this Nation built and 
equipped the greatest military force in 
history and brought to bear a technological 
power which created and produced in quan- 
tity the most devastating military equipment 
ever known, by a large factor. All of this 
was done by the use of technology produced 
and developed for peacetime uses but readily 
adaptable to military needs. The secret 
weapon of this phenomenal performance was 
quite simply a corps of scientists, engineers, 
management experts, and other specialists 
whose knowledge was the Nation's power in 
time of need. The Nation triumphed be- 
cause of its highly trained personnel. 

It is, of course, not necessarily true that 
history will again repeat itself in the same 
way in any future emergency, But there 
seems little reason to suppose that in any 
power formula for the future the role and 
function of highly trained manpower will 
not again be of the highest importance. 
The strength of a nation is not measurable 
by corps, divisions, or battleships in any 
dominant sense. Its technological power is 
and will be of the greatest importance. And 
this is only to say that its corps of special- 
ists, and its means of training more, will 
be as significant in measuring its power po- 
tential as any factor, and more important 
than almost any other factor. 

It is particularly appropriate that this 
subject be one of concern to a great profes- 
sional society in this country, since-we as 
a Nation do not have a central national 
agency to create educational policy and to 
provide for its implémentation, Education 
has been traditionally decentralized to a 
high degree. It is locally administered and 
is responsive to local control and local atti- 
tudes. Thus it is of the greatest importance 
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that local understanding of the plan of edu- 
cation in the national life and in the na- 
tional interest be disseminated by groups 
who are in a position to appreciate it. 

This local control of education may have 
been our greatest strength in the past. It 
may, however, become our great weakness in 
the future unless greater awareness of the 
importance of education is developed at the 
local level. 

It may have been our greatest strength 
in the past because education in America 
has always been a response to a peculiar 
deep-seated desire on the part of the Amer- 
ican people. Perhaps it was part of the 
reactions of the immigrants who came to 
a country limitless in resources and vibrant 
with high hopes of the future, to think 
in terms of better educational advantages 
for their young. Perhaps it was part of 
the concept of democracy that each indi- 
vidual should have the opportunity to better 
his station in life and realize his highest 
potentialities. At any rate, whether it was 
a private school dependent on free will giv- 
ing or tax-supported public institutions de- 
pendent on the will of the people through 
their representatives, our schools have fared 
well and have grown strong. 

As a result, probably not consciously antic- 
ipated fully in the minds of most people, 
the Nation itself has grown strong. The 
flow of young people through the profes- 
sional schools has given to the Nation a 
powerful annual transfusion of trained 
minds who have found their places in our 
great industrial and other organizations to 
help create and develop the technological 
civilization we enjoy. 

However, the boons of the past cannot be 
taken as guaranties of the future. If a 
locally controlled and locally responsive edu- 
cational system is to serve national needs in 
a modern world, local attitudes and local 
considerations will not be enough. Much 
has happened to our educational system in 
the last few decades. The great increase in 
school enrollments and the consequent con- 
cern for the students who do not Intend to 
go on to college has had its effects in focus- 
ing attention on the needs of terminal stu- 
dents. Local needs and local influences have 
been increasingly felt. There is grave con- 
cern that in so doing our schools have been 
increasingly neglectful of those who plan to 
go further into college and the professions. 
There is growing concern that fewer of our 
high-school graduates are prepared to go on 
to the rigorous curricula of the specialized 
branches. The national interest may have 
suffered. In a world where power is a mat- 
ter of greater and greater momont to the 
United States, the power that resides in our 
technology and hence in our national re- 
sources of trained personnel must be a con- 
cern of all who are influential in shaping 
our educational effort, 

It is considerations of this kind which 
make more significant an examination of the 
Russian effort in technological education. 
In Russia the role of technology and of tech- 
nological education as the basis of economic 
and military power have never failed to be 
consciously understood. Furthermore, the 
Russian state has been in a position to im- 
plement this point of view from the top 
down. In contrast to our system where our 
motivation in the support of education has 
been the benefit of the individual, there it 
has been for the state and for the purposes 
of the state alone. 

It is this contrast which stands out in the 
consideration of the two educational sys- 
tems. The American tradition is one of deep 
concern for education because of the op- 
portunities it gives to the individual to 
realize his own best potentialities. The na- 
tional needs for the products of the system 
have been less consciously motivating. Our 
highly trained personnel has come about al- 
most as a byproduct. In Russia the interest 
has been consciously national and has arisen 
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from the realization that education and 
training are necessary to the growth of their 
Power position. The benefits to the indi- 
vidual have been byproducts. 

. * = . * 

The purpose of higher education is exe 
Pressed in the Soviet encyclopedia as follows: 
“To prepare highly qualified politically 
trained engineering personnel with well- 
rounded education, cultured, whole-hearted- 
ly devoted to the motherland and to the 
course of Lenin-Stalin, capable of complete- 
ly mastering and using the newest accom- 
Plishments of advanced science and tech- 
nology and of merging scientific theory with 
the practical work of building a Commu- 
nist society.” 

That the emphasis is on the state and its 
needs is clear. In a recent publication in 
Russia the remark is made that The nature 
of the state determines the aims and pur- 
Poses of Russian education,” and quotes a 
remark by Stalin that “Education is an in- 
strument whose effect depends on who wields 
it.” 

A remark by the eminent physicist, Peter, 
Kapitza, is of particular interest. Speaking 
in 1943 to the Praesidium of the Russian 
Academy of Sciences he said in comment- 
ing on the central emphasis on science and 
technology in Soviet planning: “This is 
mainly conditioned by the special piace al- 
lotted to science in our Socialist country. 
Of course, it is well known and generally ac- 
cepted in other countries, too, that science 
plays a great part in the development of cul- 
ture and technology. It has been allotted 
the leading part in the development of our 
technology and economic life, Therefore, the 
Organization of science in our country must 
be more systematic and conscious of its aims 
than it is in capitalistic countries where it 
is rather left to chance and has a sponta- 
neous character. In our country the bonds 
between science and life must be closer and 
deeper.” 

Soviet education as an instrument of the 
state is also strongly supported by the state. 
About 14 percent of the annual budget is 
set aside for so-called cultural-educational 
expenditures, and although the share of edu- 
cational expenditures as such is uncertain, 
the high degree of support is undoubtedly 
evident. 

„ * * * . 

Perhaps some general statistics may give 
& concept of the increase in the Russian edu- 
cational effort during the last two and a 
half decades. While in 1926 the enrollment 
in ary and secondary schools was about 
10 million out of a population of 147 million, 
or about 7 percent, in 1950 it was 33 million 
out of an estimated population of about 193 
million, or about 17 percent. It should be 
borne in mind that this includes a 10-year 
education, not 12, as in America. In the 
United States, in 1950, the enrollment in the 
Primary and secondary schools was 30,470,- 
000 out of a population of about 152 million, 
Or 20 percent. Soviet upper-grade enroll- 
ment (grades 8-10 of the 10-year school) 
during the last 5 years increased fourfold 
and in 1953-54 was about 4.6 million, which 
is only about one-third smaller than our 4- 
year high-school enrollment. This increase 
has taken place while our own upper-grade 
enrollment has been experiencing the re- 
Sults of a low birthrate in the thirties. 
Graduations this summer were about 
760,000 as compared with virtually none in 
the middle thirties. It should be remem- 

that these graduates were required to 
have rigorous preparation in the sciences, 
While perhaps only 20 percent of our grad- 
uates had general science courses and only 
6 to 8 percent had any physics and chem- 


In higher education in Russia the enroll- 
ment in 1951-52 was 916,000, a 50-percent 
increase’ over the enrollment of 620,000 in 
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1939-40. In the United States the enrollment 
was 2,100,000, a 55-percent increase over the 
enrollment of 1,364,000 in 1939. However, 
it must be borne in mind here that a large 
percentage of American college students are 
not in training as specialists but are in col- 
lege for a general education without fixed 
vocational goals. This is especially true of 
women. 

Those who do not enter the secondary 
schools may enter the technical schools or 
technikums. These are 3- or 4-year schools 
of a highly practical type intended to train 
technicians in a variety of subjects, including 
engineering, agriculture, medicine, law, and 
pedagogy. The products of these schools are 
what may be called semiprofessional and are 
an important factor in the Soviet economy. 
These trained semi-professionals represent 
the core of the Soviet supporting and inter- 
mediate level technical personnel, which in 
America we must supply through out tech- 
nical institutes, Junior colleges, and even 
through the regular 4-year colleges as well. 
Their , while short of professional 
training, is probably beyond that of techni- 
cal institutes in the United States. The 
courses are about 40-percent theoretical, and 
in engineering include mathematics through 
the calculus. In engineering alone these 
schools probably graduate over 50,000 tech- 
nicians per year. Since a part of their train- 
ing has been on the job in industry they are 
prepared to enter at once into the industrial 
labor force. While technikum students are 
trained directly for work at the technician 
level and do not. have much prospect of as- 
piring to higher levels, the door is not closed 
entirely in that about 5 percent are selected 
because of superior accomplishment and 
promise for further study at the universi- 
ties. There were in Russia 3,543 technikums 
in 1952 with enroliments of about 1 million 
students. Graduates numbered about 350,- 
000 per year. Of these about one-seventh are 
engineering technicians indicating the figure 
of about 50,000 used above, 
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Higher education in Russia has had, be- 
cause of its origin and because of the prac- 
tical goals of the Government, a very prag- 
matic development. There is little of the 
American notion of liberal arts education, 
education for cultural values, or education 
to develop the capacity for valid value judg- 
ments. On the contrary, emphasis has been 
spent on the training of specialists even in 
the fields of linguistics, social sciences, or 
humanities. The emphasis on science and 
the practical arts has been heavy. 

Higher educational institutions in Russia 
fall into three classes. There are the tradi- 
tional universities which to a large extent re- 
flect the European pattern and are even yet 
strongly influenced by the heritage of Rus- 
sian scholarship from prerevolution years. 
These are not many in number. They do, 
however, supply a large part of the flow of 
scientists who go into research in all types 
of laboratories and of the teachers in the 
secondary schools and universities, as well as 
in other types of schools, 

Those of the second type are the special- 
ized higher educational establishments which 
were originated in the late twenties and 
early thirties by the ministries with tech- 
nical responsibilities. They have since been 
Placed under the aegis of the mi of 
education but retain their special relation- 
ship to a particular area of technology rep- 
resented by the ministry under which they 
were organized. It is in these institutions 
that the large majority of the engineers are 
trained. The curricula in these institutions 
are built around the industrial field of appli- 
cation rather than around the traditional 
subject matter divisions. These are com- 
munications engineers, mining engineers, 
agricultural engineers, construction engi- 
neers, transportation engineers, and so forth, 
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rather than electrical, mechanical, or civil 
engineers, as in our system. 

Engineering training lasts 5 to 5t% years, 
and is based on about 5,000 hours of lectures, 
classroom and laboratory instruction, at- 
tendance at which is mandatory. An engi- 
neering student spends about 65 percent of 
his time on general sciences and general 
engineering subjects; about 28 percent of 
his time is devoted to narrow specialization 
and only about 7 percent to what are called 
socio-economic studies, which are mostly po- 
litical indoctrination subjects. The training 
is supplemented with periods of practical 
work in industry. This narrow specializa- 
tion on top of some basic engineering train- 
ing is responsible for the breakup of tradi- 
tional divisions. 

In 1939 in Russia there were about 750 
higher educational establishments which 
rose to about 900 in 1951-52, a 20 percent 
increase, This would not correspond to our 
1,700 institutions of higher education be- 
cause of the large number of junior colleges 
and other types of institutions which would 
not figure largely in the training of special- 
ists. Probably the number of American in- 
stitutions in this field with 4-year courses 
and substantial specialization along pro- 
fessional lines would not greatly differ from 
the 900—more or less. 

In the matter of numbers of graduates, the 
history of the Russian effort indicates the 
changing emphasis on numbers and quality. 
While the number of graduates in all fields 
in the late twenties was as many as 30,000 
per year, the quality of Instruction and the 
solidity of the training left much to be de- 
sired. Consequently, in 1930 and the fol- 
lowing years, a drastic shakeup in higher 
educational institutions occurred which 
tightened standards and resulted in a tem- 
porary setback to the expansion of training. 
At the same time, however, there is evidence 
of much more attention to the selection of 
qualified faculties and effective instruction, 
as well as a rise in numbers graduating until 
by 1940 over 100,000 graduates, with almost 
30,000 engineers, were emerging from train- 
ing. The war greatly reduced the numbers 
in training and graduating, although this 
resulted more from the destruction of insti- 
tutions by the German invasion than by pol- 
icies of the government with regard to ex- 
emption of students. After the war there 
was an immediate national effort to rebuild 
the destroyed higher educational establish- 
ments, particularly in the Ukraine. By 1947, 
156 of the 162 higher educational establish- 
ments in the Ukraine were again function- 
ing. The remaining six were so completely 
demolished as to require complete replace- 
ment. In 1944 only 2,200 students gradu- 
ated from the higher educational establish- 
ments of the Ukraine, but by 1946 this num- 
ber had risen to 15,200 in all fields. 

The number of graduates in the sciences 
is difficult to judge because of the differences 
in specialization and reporting. In engi- 
neering, however, the record is clearer. Aftef 
the war the numbers of engineering grad- 
uates rapidly increased to about 29,000 from 
all Russian schools in 1948 to 30,000 or more 
in 1951, to probably about 40,000 in 1953, 
and to over 50,000 in 1954, according to 
late indications. This may be compared to 
about 19,000 from engineering curricula, 
unaccredited as well as accredited in Ameri- 
can colleges and universities in 1954. It 
seems probable that the total number of 
trained engineers in Russia today is closely 
comparable to the number in the United 
States. 

In the field of the sciences, advanced work 
{s to a large extent done in the many estab- 
lishments of the Russian Academy of 8ci- 
ences which is a major factor in Russian 
science. There are two advanced levels of 
recognition, neither of which is directly com- 
parable with the American system of de- 
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grees. The first of these is that of “aspirant” 
or “kandidat” and is given after approxi- 
mately 3 years of study and research. While 
this level of accomplishment may approxi- 
mate the doctorate in some fields, in others 
it may be more nearly the level of the mas- 
ter's degree. It seems probable, however, 
that in general, and especially in applied 
sciences and engineering, it should be rated 
well above the master’s degree if not in all 
cases equivalent to a doctorate. In 1952 
there were about 5,500 kandidat“ degrees 
granted, not substantially different from our 
own rate of production of doctorates. 

The second level of recognition is the 
degree of doctor of sciences. This degree is 
granted only after many years of research 
and substantial recognition by scientific col- 
leagues. In 1951 there were about 531 such 
degrees granted. 

In summary, it seems possible to conclude 
that the whole effort in science and technol- 
ogy is a serious one, with full support by the 
Government, which is realistically conscious 
of the vital role of science and technology 
in the furtherance of Russian aspirations, 
be they economic, military, or political. 
There is evidence of substantial accomplish- 
ment, to the degree that Russian technology 
must be taken very seriously. 

One further item may be mentioned. 
Prior to the recent war, military service was 
obligatory and the duration of individual 
responsibility was 2 years. Up to the end 
of the Stalingrad episode in 1943 students 
were called into military service. However, 
in 1943 a law was passed which had the ef- 
fect of returning many to the universities 
and retaining students in their courses of 
training. According to this law, students 
in about 80 schools of technology were ex- 
empted from military service until gradua- 
tion. Thereafter they were assigned for a 
period to specified posts in their speciaities. 
As far as can be determined, this law is still 
in operation. 

Thus Russia has apparently solved the 
vexing problem of the role of the technical 
specialist in a very direct manner, and in 
line with its realistic policy of considering 
scientific and technical personnel as merely 
another factor, but a most important one, 
in the total national military potential. 

We do not have to make an attempt to 
abandon our principles of liberal and broad 
general education, but this should not pre- 
vent us from realizing the challenge which 
we face. Improving the teaching of science 
at the high school level; expanding the 
training of scientists and engineers; and the 
adoption of a consistent policy for the pres- 
ervation of professional manpower, especial- 
ly engineering and scientific personnel—all 
these are measures which are long overdue. 


Address by Hon. Albert M. Cole Before 
American Council to Improve Neigh- 
borhoods 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, November 16, 1954 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
an address delivered by the Honorable 
Albert M. Cole, Administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Administra- 
tion, at the opening conference of the 
American Council To Improve Our 
Neighborhoods—ACTION—at the May- 
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flower Hotel, Washington, D. C., on No- 

vember 15, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY ALBERT M. Cote, HOUSING AND 
HOME FINANCE ADMINISTRATOR, TO THE 
OPENING CONFERENCE OF THE AMERICAN 
COUNCIL To IMPROVE Our NEIGHBORHOODS 
(ACTION) AT THE MAYFLOWER HOTEL, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Novemspen 15, 1954 


A year ago this month a group of 23 men 
and myself were seated around a large con- 
ference table over in the Lafayette Building. 

The weather was cool, but we were in 
something of a sweat. 

The group was the President's Advisory 
Committee on Housing. The job they were 
sweating over was the job given them by the 
President to identify the proper role of the 
Federal Government in the housing field 
and to formulate a more economical and 
effective means for improving the housing 
conditions of our people. 

Less than a year ago the committee re- 
ported to the President. The President in 
turn recommended a new program to the 
Congress and the Congress enacted it in the 
Housing Act of 1954. 

What the committee concluded, what the 
President proposed, and what the Congress 
enacted was not just another blind stab at 
the problems of housing, slums, and blight. 

Instead, the Nation was given for the first 
time a program for a comprehensive attack 
on all the basic problems of housing and 
sound community development. 

This new program is significant because it 
undertakes to deal with the many different 
and interdependent aspects of this field, not 
singly and separately but as a related whole, 
and to make coordinate and simultaneous 
use of the many different and interrelated 
resources that can be brought to bear on 
this task. 

As the President’s committee phrased it: 
“These recommendations are a part of a 
comprehensive program, and no single one, 
nor even an exclusive grouping of these 
recommendations, can serve to accomplish 
the aims of this committee.” 

Under the strong, broad legislation enacted 
by Congress, Federal help was to be made 
available and effective on a broad front. But 
the Federal Government’s role was to be sup- 
plementary, to assist and facilitate the efforts 
and decisions of the private industry, the 
community, and the citizen. 

Within this new framework, with its vastly 
expanded horizons, private industry has 
already begun to respond in vigorous and 
positive fashion, and American communities 
are taking a broader, closer look at their own 
problems and responsibilities. 

Now this new, promising citizen organiza- 
tion, ACTION, has joined the other private 
and public forces in the arena of national 
effort to stimulate and assist community 
leadership in the improvement of our homes 
and neighborhoods, in stamping out the 
causes of blight, and in advancing the qual- 
75 and standard of American community 

e. 

ACTION’s stated objectives represent a 
vital part of the job to be done under the 
comprehensive program that the President’s 
committee envisioned. It is in line with the 
committee's own proposal for a broadly rep- 
resentative private organization to mobilize 
public support for community action and 
to carry out the broad urban renewal pro- 
posais embraced in its total program. 

The success that has attended the organi- 
zation of this group Is itself indicative of 
the leadership interest and the serious na- 
tional concern that exists about our urban 
and housing future. 

You have enlisted some of the ablest, most 
public-spirited citizens for this cause. In 
Gen. Frederick A. Irving, you have obtained 
a distinguished and dynamic leader to acti- 
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vate your work. You have developed your 
organization through private effort, and 
financed it with private funds. 

As Housing Administrator, with a sober- 
ing responsibility for seeing that these new 
Federal instruments are put to work to pro- 
duce tangible benefits for the American peo- 
ple, I welcome ACTION as a significant new 
resource and a new ally in this common 
cause. 

In the field of community action, I would 
like to tell you what I feel constitutes the 
core of community responsibility under this 
new program * * * some of the things that 
we must achieve if the total program is to 
succeed and our new Federal aids are to be 
made really productive. 

In order for citizen action to play its full 
and essential role, there are three consid- 
erations—three types of responsibility, as J 
see them, that we all need to promote. 

First, communities and citizens mist un- 
derstand what is at stake—why their time 
and concerted efforts are necessary. We want 
to sound the alarm throughout the country 
that will bring peopie running to the de- 
fense of their cities. 

Second, communities will need guidance 
and assistance from all of us to do a full- 
scale job that will achieve permanent re- 
sults—and not be content with halfway or 
half-hearted measures. 

Third, communities must see that im- 
provement and preservation of our cities and 
neighborhoods is carried out as an effective 
and key part of the broader task, in which 
all resources are engaged—the task of build- 
ing as well as rebuilding, of planning for the 
future as well as replanning the past. 

As to the first consideration, why should 
it be necessary to arouse citizen concern 
about this problem? Surely we don't have 
to urge Americans to fight back when their 
homes are threatened and their cities de- 
spoiled. 

The trouble is that slums and blight are 
not like invasions or hurricanes. They 
stealthily edge us out of our good homes and 
neighborhoods. They burrow silently under- 
neath the foundations of our communities. 
They work slowly, but just as surely as any 
violent force of man or nature. 

Most of us are apt to think of slums as 
something that has already happened—not 
as something that is happening to us today. 
We drive through the littered streets, see the 
sinister alleys and tired old firetraps teeming 
with people. We know the slums are there, 
but by the time we reach home, slums and 
blight are as far out of mind as they are out 
of sight. We have escaped from them again 
quite successfully. 

But have we escaped? Do we keep mor- 
ing out farther from the center of the city 
because we like to travel? What is happen- 
ing to that business area we left downtown 
that shrinking island of congestion cut of 
from the rest of the city by slums and blight? 

We have figured there’s not much that we 
can do about it as citizens. The lack of a 
powerful, sweeping plan of attack has left 
us helpless and hopeless. 

But now we have the pr the means 
for a large-scale fighting attack on this prob- 
lem. The citizen can do something. He 
must do something, in concert with his fel- 
low citizens. All of us can join to stir him 
into action, to guide him into soundly 
planned movements which, with the public 
and private help now available, can over 
throw the rule of blight in our. cities. 

Now as to the second phase of community 
responsibility—that of defining in large 
enough terms the community job that needs 
to be done. 

We've tried a lot of simple remedies at 
various times. We've tried treating separate 
symptoms individually. We've tried solving 
the low-income problem with public hous- 
ing. We've tried paint-up, fix-up campaigns 
to make our run-down areas more present- 
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able. But none of these alone have brought 
a halt to the spread of slums and blight. 

A lot of houses, of course, need painting 
and repairing. But paint and patch-up alone 
can only hide a slum—they can’t get rid of 
it. They can change the looks on the out- 
side, but not the living conditions on the 
inside. They cannot correct the inherent 
defects of bad neighborhoods that often 
produce the bad houses. 

Giving sedatives to ease the pain will not 
kill the infection, In order to renew our 
cities, communities will have to do a full- 
scale Job of permanent slum-proofing. 

Sium-proofing is seridus business. It 
means sealing up the leaks that let blight 
seep through as well as cutting out rot and 
decay. 

Slum-proofing means finding solutions for 
the problems of people. To remove slums, 
we must have decent new and rehabilitated 
homes for low-income families to move to, 
provided to the fullest extent possible 
through private enterprise. We can't just 
sweep these people under the rug. 

If we get rid of the blighted areas where 
the larger part of our minority families live, 
we are going to have to take down some of 
those no trespassing signs in wholesome 
areas and enable these familles to live in 
good homes and healthful neighborhoods. 

Slum-proofing means major surgery in 
some cases. You can't just pretty-up a real, 
for-sure slum. If areas are to be made 
impervious to future blight, we will have to 
kill off the roots of blight and make these 
areas adapatable to our urban needs and 
growth, 

Once a community understands what slum- 
proofing requires, it can intelligently plan 
what to do. It can decide what Federal as- 
sistance may be necessary, and what addi- 
tional private and local effort is required. 
With the new means that we have today, a 
lot of things have become possible that 
seemed impossible a year ago. 

That leaves the third phase of community 
Tresponsibility—the responsibility for com- 
prehendjng the relationship of urban re- 
newal and neighborhood improvement to the 
larger framework in which it is set. Dr. 
Hauge has described that larger framework 
in his concept of the city as a living, growing 
organism, as a nerve center of our economic 
life, and a source bed of our social and cul- 
tural progress. 

Too much of our past planning has been to 
Tesist change. Now we must plan to meet 
the change that comes with growth. 

It is not enough to restore and freeze an 
old area in its past pattern. We need more 
elbowroom in our cities—elbowroom for 
industrial and business expansion, for public 
and community facilities, for the traffic, the 
Public services, and the recreational and cul- 
tural requirements of our development and 
growth. 

It is to this broad objective that the Presi- 
dent's new housing and community develop- 
ment program is geared. Urban renewal is 
one of a related set of Federal aids in the now 
Housing act to implement the efforts of in- 
dustry and the community in meeting future 
growth requirements—as well as renewing 
and replanning the wornout areas of the 
Past. 

The new act's liberalized FHA provisions 
are planned to stimulate both the expansion 
of new homes and the improvement, main- 
tenance, and freer exchange of our basic sup- 
Ply of existing housing. The urban-renewal 
Provisions embrace not only clearance and 
rehabilitation, but also replanning and re- 
development, and the relocation and rehous- 
ing of affected families, 

FHA is now able to participate in rehabill- 
tation and reconstruction in renewal areas, 
and to provide, special mortgage insurance 
for low-cost new or rehabilitated homes for 
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displaced lower-income families. Additional 
public housing is authorized for the needs 
of low-income families displaced by urban 
renewal and similar activities. 

The most significant provision in the new 
act, however, is the requirement that, to 
benefit from the various renewal aids, the 
community must first develop an overall 
workable plan for its renewal activities, and 
must gear its area programs to a master 
plan for the community’s future growth and 
development. 

This represents a new opportunity—our 
first real opportunity—of going about com- 
munity development with our eyes open, of 
looking ahead to see where we are going 
before we set out. Workable community 
plans that are broad in approach and for- 
ward looking in concept are fundamental to 
the Federal program and the community 
interest. 

The three responsibilities I have outlined 
In the field of community action seem to me 
to represent important, decisive factors in 
developing the quality and scope of citizen 
enterprise that is required by the program 
envisioned by the President's Committee a 
year ago and implemented by the Congress. 

What the community accomplishes will 
depend in part on the concurrent breadth 
and effectiveness of the efforts of industry, 
of government, and of public and national 
leadership, such as you have brought to- 
gether here under the banner of ACTION. 

But without success at the community 
level, most of our other endeavors will fall 
short of the mark. Unless we reverse the 
spread of blight, unless we annihilate the 
causes of slums, other lines of progress in 
time will wind up in dead ends—in the dead 
end of dwindling markets for housing and 
home investment, the dead end of mounting 
city deficits, the dead end of more and more 
government-subsidized housing, and the 
deadest end of all—the deadly slums them- 
selves. 

ACTION has entered into this great move; 
ment of renewal and rebirth of our urban 
economy at a strategic moment. Never has 
the city and the citizen had so important a 
responsibility in determining their own fu- 
ture. Never has so great an opportunity 
been opened up to make our cities healthy, 
clean, and workable, and to see that they 
will become inspiring places for all Ameri- 
cans to work and live in the future. 

ACTION can play a dynamic role in bring- 
ing that promise to fulfillment. The caliber 
of the men and women who have enlisted in 
this undertaking leaves no doubt that its 
potential vitality and vision is great—and 
that it can become one of the strong mov- 
ing forces in this drive for a better America. 

You have joined in a highly important 
mission—a mission that has the determined 
support and backing of the President and 
the Federal Government—a mission that I 
am positive will receive a wholehearted re- 
sponse from the people of this country. 


Foreign Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, November 16, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have always been interested in 
young people, especially those of college 
and school age, and am particularly in- 
terested in having them keep up with 
current affairs. 
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As a matter of encouragement to the 
young friends of mine who today areat 
Hotchkiss School, I now ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recor what I consider to be a 
very well thought-out editorial entitled 
“Foreign Report,” which appeared in 
the Hotchkiss Record of October 14, 
1954. It gives a summary, as they see it, 
of developments in our foreign policy. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FOREIGN REPORT 


The fundamental objectives of the new 
administration in regard to foreign policy 
when it took office were to end the “hot” 
wars in Asia and then establish a system 
of alliances that would deter future aggres- 
sions and maintain peace. 

Twenty-one months ago there was an at- 
mosphere of tension and unstability in the 
free world. France, the so-called “sick man 
of Europe,” was engaged in a disheartening 
and financially devastating colonial war in 
Indochina. The French were also fearful 
of German rearmament as urged by the 
United States through EDC. 

Great Britain at this time was supporting 
s costly war in Malaya. In Iran oil was 
no longer flowing, and Premier Mossadegh 
was attempting a unique diplomatic black- 
mall. Finally, the old problem of British 
occupation of the Suez was coming to a head 
following the coup of General Naguib in 
Egypt. 

There were many other problems which 
faced the free world. In Europe the prob- 
lem of Trieste continued to block friendly 
economic and military relations between 
Italy and Yugoslavia. In the Middle East 
constant incidents between Israel and the 
Arab States prevented a lessening of ten- 
sion. Moreover, the forces of the United 
Nations were engaged in the Korean war. 

Today the situation in Europe is quite 
different from what it was almost 2 years 
ago. France is no longer drifting aimlessly 
from one crisis to another, There is good 
reason to believe that Pierre Mendes-France, 
their premier, is going to furnish a badly 
needed leadership. His decision to abandon 
Northern Vietnam to the Communists at 
Geneva was a hard one to make, but it was 
certainly realistic. Similarly his decision not 
to promote EDC after the Brussels confer- 
ence was probably best for France, for he 
realized that a discontented France in EDC 
was practically useless to the free world. 
At the recent London conference, he has 
shown himself to be firmly on the side of 
the West in their quest for a strong alli- 
ance. 

Great Britain with able assistance from 
the United States has settled its major difi- 
culties with-Iran and Egypt. The Iranian 
settlement works to mutually help Iran and 
Britain. The agreement over the Suez Canal 
paves the way for a possible inclusion of 
Egypt in a Middle East defense arrangement. 
Also, the Malayan war has all but come to 
a standstill because of the successful meas- 
ures taken in that country to root out Com- 
munist agitators. 

The recent Trieste settlement was a trib- 
ute to the decisions made by the British 
and American foreign offices. 

The ending of the Korean and Indochi- 
nese wars was instrumental in the creation 
of the recent defense organization, SEATO, 
which stands ready to meet any future Com- 
munist aggression in Asia. 

Naturally there are still tensions in the 
world. The most important thing to note 
about the first 2 years or so of the new 
administration, however, is that it has a 
positive foreign policy which is really ac- 
complishing things. 


a, 
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The Fight Against Cancer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, November 16, 1954 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. 
cancer editorial contest sponsored by the 
New Jersey Division, American Cancer 
Society, was established by George E. 
Stringfellow, West Orange industrialist, 
in 1947, when he was the State division's 
first president; and he still offers the two 
plaques, awarded annually, for a daily 
and weekly newspaper. 

Limited at first to original editorials 
appearing during April, the traditional 
cancer crusade month, the contest period 
now extends from March 15 to May 31, so 
as to include campaigns necessarily 
delayed. The competition is approved 
annually by the New Jersey Press Associ- 
ation, with awards being made at one of 
its sessions. Out-of-State judges decide 
the winners. 

Besides enlisting the creative expres- 
sion of the competing editors to give most 
meaning to the Socicty’s message, it has 
also succeeded in making all State editors 
much more conscious of the cancer cam- 


Because of the importance of this work 
and the necessity for universal action to 
conquer cancer, I ask unanimous consent 
to have the two winning editorials of 1954 
inserted in the Appendix to the Recorp. 
One of the editorials, entitled In Memo- 
riam,” was written by Rita Robertson 
Fuller, and was published in the Blairs- 
town Press. The other editorial, entitled 
“What Can One Man Do?” was written 
by William R. Caldwell, and was pub- 
lished in the Bergen Evening Record. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Blairstown (N. J.) Press] 
In MeMoRIAM 
(By Rita Robertson Fuller) 

A great man died the other day. But you 
never heard of him. No flags bung at half 
mast, no long funeral procession -accom- 
panied him on that last lonely journey. Still, 
to those who knew him best, to his family, 
he was a great man. 

He was that rare sort of person to whom 
honesty and loyalty were not words but a 
way of life. Religion to him was not an hour 
spent in church on Sunday but a 24-hour-a- 
day thing, just as Brotherhood Week came 
52 times a year for him. He was my father. 

But cancer, being no respecter of person, 
attacks with equal fury the kind and the 
good, the drunk and the crook. Look around 
our own small part of the world. How many 
other people, important people, even if so 
only to their families, can you count whom 
cancer has torn from children who needed 
their mother, wives whose lives are empty 
because no one comes home at 5 o'clock any 
more, husbands whose homes are no longer 
anything but houses? 

Yet it needn't be this way. Of the 9,000 
men, women, and children scheduled to die 
of cancer in New Jersey this year, many can 
be saved if enough people care enough to give 
enough so that cancer's greatest enemy—re- 
search—is armed to defend us all. Just as 
surely as Governor Mcyner has the power to 
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commute sentence of a criminal, you have 
the far greater power to commute the death 
sentence hanging over an innocent person— 
and who knows who he is—one of your fam- 
ily? You? 

“Of all sad words of tongue and pen, the 
saddest are these—it might have been,” 
Whittier said. And certainly it is a sad 
thought, and a frightening one, if, as the 
experts believe, all that prevents finding the 
cause and so the cure for cancer is enough 
money for research. In other words, many 
of those who have died need not if you and 
I had given more generously during the pre- 
vious years“ cancer drives. 

Well, it is too late for my father, too late 
for the women whose little children have 
already forgotten the mothering that is 
childhood’s most precious possession, too 
late for a lot of others whose names 
you remember but whose faces are gone 
forever from Main Street. But perhaps 
it isn’t too late for you, your chil- 
dren, your father, or your mother, all those 
you hold most dear. April has been named 
Cancer Control Month in New Jersey this 
year. If you will join with those of us who 
have a special reason for caring, we can make 
this year’s drive one that will really help 
to save more of these great men and women 
and children, too, for the families who love 
and need them. 

[From the Bergen (N. J.) Evening Record] 
Waar Can One Man Do? 
(By William A. Caldwell) 

Late the afternoon it started to snow this 
week we saw George Howard, minister of the 
Hackensack Unitarian Church, and he was 
asking what makes, and we said we were 
about to go to a dinner meeting and get 
inspired. “Oh,” said Mr. Howard, perhaps 
more serlously than the small glumness war- 
ranted. Well, we said, it seemed to us that 
it must be unnecessary to inspire a man who 
is already doing his best. This was a dinner 
at Newark to get underway the April cam- 
paign of the American Cancer Society. We'd 
go down there in the snow and pay for some 
indifferent grub and listen to 5 or 6 
speeches—why? Our being in the society 
speaks for itself. Either the work we do 
speaks for itself, or it doesn’t. What can a 
man do inspired that he can't do eating 
dinner at home with the kids? 

Mr. Howard is a wise and patient man. 


“No,” he said. “I know what you mean: 
The corny jokes, the labored anecdotes. 
But—” 


But then, he said (and we think it is one 
of the things we shall remember), there are 
two kinds of crowd spirit and crowd action. 
We are familiar with the bad kind, we call 
it the mob spirit, and we recognize its power. 
We are not so often exposed to the good kind, 
but there Is one, and it has a gigantic power 
of its own. As the evil in people can be mul- 
tiplied when it is fused, so can the decency 
and humanity in them become somehow 
more than the sum of its parts. 

George Howard crushed out his cigar, and 
turned abruptly, as he always does. “You'll 
see, he said. 

It was a standard-brand campaign dinner, 
and the jokes were corny and we got stuck 
in a corner and the roads were greasy on the 
way home. 

But something occurred to us, at some 
point during the business of the meeting, 
which we ought to tell you about. 

Up at the speaker's table were two men 
about as dissimilar as men can get, granted 
the white collar in common. 

One is named Charley Buesing. He's an 
insurance exccutive in New Tork, but also 
he's campaign manager for our New Jersey 
State division of American Cancer Society. 

He has a thin young face and gray hair 
and a little black mustache; talks with the 
easy assurance of a bird who has to ad- 
Gress conventions pretty often; goes pretty 
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far out of his way to avoid giying you the 
impression you're being inspired. i 

It's this way with Charley Buesing; he got 
into the fight on cancer, which for so many 
of us is a private little grudge fight, years 
and years ago—before there was any New Jet- 
sey division, before American Cancer Society 
had gone into research and education and 
service, when it was mainly a few doctors 
trying desperately to establish some stable 
front on which man could take a stand 
against this wicked and insane monster. 

He lives In Morris County. Out this way 
there was only one cancer-fighting agency 
with which a man could make common- 
sense. So Charley Buesing rang doorbells 
in Morris County as a member of what in 
those days was called the Women's Field 
Army. 

They didn't raise much money in thore 
days—these people who are the real heroes of 
any cause, any community. But Charley 
did his bit, and he sent the cash along to 
national, and— 
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And another man at the speaker's table is 
a lawyer named Ed Reid, who practices in 
Andulusia, Covington County, Ala. He's a 
cured canccr case, and he told us that night 
how it feels to sit there looking cancer in 
the face and to lick it—and to find that 
out of adversity, which is apt to be real 
even when you don't die, a man can snatch 
his soul and know it's there for the first time 
in his life. We'll get to him later. 

Charley Buesing’s money from Morristown 
went one fall, 12 years ago, into a printing 
of pamphlets listing the seven cancer danger 
signals. There weren't many of them that 
year. But one of those pamphlets, possibly 
even one bought with Charley Buesing's 
returns, somehow drifted into the hands of 
Ed Reid's wife. 

And one night she said to him that he 
was going to see a specialist. He had 3 of 
the 7—an unnatural bleeding from a nat- 
ural body opening, a change in the routine 
met his bowel habits, and persistent indiges- 
tion, 

He told her reasonable Southern women 
don't even use such language. She nagged 
him. He told her he was hale, a onetime 
Mississippi University football star, a col- 
lege graduate indeed; couldn't possibly have 
cancer, She badgered him. He went. He 
had a cancer of the colon. It was a close 
shave, but he made it. He made it because 
of some blunt Uttle words on a measly little 
oblong of paper. He made it because of 
Charley Buesing and Charley's wanting to 
do the job simply because it has to be done. 

Howard was right. “Inspired” is a 
word debased, till we don't know what it 
means. We're not inspired. We know we 
and 8,000 or 9,000 other people in this coun- 
try of ours, are saving lives—somebody's, 
somewhere, someday. And the grub wasn't 
a bit bad. 


The Resolution to Censure Senator 
McCarthy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, November 16, 1954 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to havé printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor the lead 
editorial, entitled “Time To Study the 
Angles,” published in the Indianapclis 
Star of November 11, 1954. 


— 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Time ro STUDY THE ANGLES 


Senator CaPeHart has had the courage to 
Make to the Senate the wise proposal that 
it postpone until January its debate and 
ction on the move to censure Senator Me- 
CartHy. Since Senator CAPEHART had al- 
Teady announced frankly that he would op- 
Pose the censure motion, his proposal for 
delay naturally has been interpreted as a 
Maneuver to save Senator MCCARTHY. Sen- 
ators who are really concerned about their 
Tesponsibilities ought to see the suggested 
delay as a maneuver by which the whole 
Senate could save itself from a most awk- 
Ward situation. 

The Senate is all wrapped up now In the 
emotional reactions to the controversy 
about Senator McCarTHYy as a personal fig- 
Ure. But the action it is debating would, if 
Voted, set a far-reaching precedent of de- 
struction by the Senate of some of its own 

atives, and of intrusion by the Senate 
into the province of the States, their right 
to make a free choice of their own represen- 
tatives. What the Senate is asked to decide 
in the censure move is that McCartHy has 
not been a desirable Senator. And 2 of the 
3 charges against him are based on actions 
Which oeturred and were reported in his 
Prior term, before the people of Wisconsin 
Teelected him in 1952. The people of Wis- 
Consin are the judges of McCarTHy’s desir- 
ability as a Senator. 

Censure of MCCarTHy now on those two 
charges would amount to a finding that in 
the opinion of the Senate the Wisconsin 
electorate did not make a wise choice in 
1952. The Senators could use a little more 
time to mull this point over. Would censure 
on this basis loosen some bricks in the 
Structure of States rights? That question 18 
Cause for long hesitation. States rights are 
far more important than the censure of an 
individual Senator, 

Those Senators who are sincerely con- 
cerned with the issue of Senator McCarTHy’s 
investigative methods, and are perhaps 
anxious to cast a vote of repudiation of those 
Methods, also ought to consider very care- 
Tully the probable effect of a vote of censure. 
The issue of those methods does not really 
appear in the charges now before the Senate, 
except obliquely in the single instance of 

charge that Senator McCarruy unjustly 
denounced General Zwicker. Yet it is under- 
Stood by all that this issue underlies the 
Whole proceeding. A vote of censure, how- 
ver, will not remove Senator McCarTHY and 
his methods from the scene. It will merely 
make him a martyr, and establish him firmly 
&s the leader of a group of Americans who 
look to him as the only militant fighter 
against communism on the national scene. 

In the midst of all this upheaval, Senator 

counsels a course of moderation, 
and we commend him for it. A delay until 
the next regular session would give tempers 
and emotions on both sides a chance to 
Cool, and would allow the Members of the 
Senate time to consider more thoughtfully 
the significance of the proposal before them. 


The Defense of the United States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, November 16, 1954 


2 Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, a 
ew days ago I obtained permission to 
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insert in the Appendix of the Recorp 
four articles dealing with our national 
defense, written by James Free and pub- 
lished in the Birmingham News. Mr. 
Free is the Washington correspondent of 
the Birmingham News. At that time I 
said the series cofisisted of seven articles. 
Today I unanimous consent to have 
p: d in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the fifth, sixth, and Seventh articles in 
that series. 


There being no objection, the articles 


were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Waite Untrep States CUTTING SEA MIGHT 
Rep Navy Zooms From OBSCURITY To W 
Power, STILL GROWING 


(By James Free) 
(Fifth of a series) 


WASHINGTON, October 31— The biggest 
margin of armed force advantage the United 
States has held over Russia—its naval su- 
premacy—is fading fast. 

In less than a decade the Soviet navy has 
zoomed from obscurity among world sea 
powers to a position second only to the 
United States. And the Red navy is still 
expanding, while ours is shrinking in num- 
ber of vessels in operation. 

Yet there has been a common tendency 
to underrate the Russian threat to our con- 
trol of the sea lanes between the United 
States and its allies. Why? Perhaps be- 
cause the Soviets have no aircraft carriers. 
Or perhaps because they are still weaker 
than the United States in surface-fighting 
ships, But overoptimism on these counts is 
dangerous, For Communist salt-water strat- 
egy does not call for these types of chal- 
lenge. 

Russia is building up its navy with two 
key aims, in event of war with the United 
States: 

1. To outdo German submarine efforts that 
nearly won World War I and World War II. 
Aided by captured German scientists and 
equipment, the Reds have created a sub- 
marine fleet of some 375 vessels—in opera- 
tion. This is double the number of United 
States subs, and seven times as many as the 
Germans had at the start of World War II. 

2. To gain contro] of the sea in limited, 
offshore areas with thelr relatively small 
surface fleet backed by powerful land-based 
air forces and huge submarine packs. 

If this concept is valid, the Communists 
could dominate the straits between Formosa 
and the Chinese mainland long enough to 
conduct a big amphibious assault. Or they 
could control an ample slice of the English 
Channel for an amphibious attack on Great 
Britain, if the Reds should gobble up West- 
ern Europe as did the hordes of Adolf Hitler. 

The United States Navy has been building 
some new combat vessels, of course. It has 
been given the green light for a fourth, new 
Forrestal class aircraft carrier, a third atomic- 
powered sub, and for development of an 
atom engine for carriers or guided missile 
ships. But Adm. Robert Carney, chief of 
naval operations, warns that new, modern 
ships are not being constructed fast enough 
to keep up with obsolescence. That is the 
Navy term for depreciation, or just plain 
getting out of date. 

Most of our warships were built in World 
War II. And their effective life averages 20 
years. Which means, says Carney, that “one- 
half of the life of most of our ships has now 
been reached.“ Navy funds for new ships 
have been roughly about $1 billion a year. 
This fiscal year it is $1.2 billion: Yet Vice 
Adm. Robert Briscoe, deputy chief of naval 
operations, warns that we would have to 
bulld new ships at the rate of $2.8 billion a 
year for the next 10 years—if we are to meet 
worldwide commitments and meet competi- 
tion of potential enemy ficets. 
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Our mothball ficet of preserved World War 
II fighting and merchant ships is a tremen- 
dous asset. But nine-tenths of the dry-cargo 
ships in the merchant reserve fleet have 
speeds of 11 knots or less, which makes them 
prime submarine bait. Our mothballed com- 
bat ships are more modern by comparison, 
yet they, too, are becoming outmoded by 
new developments, 

This year the Navy will operate 1,080 ships. 
This is a reduction of 50, including 2 escort 
carriers, from last year. It will continue to 
modernize airpower by stepping up the pro- 
portion of jets—as will Air Force and Marine 
air wings. 

Both Navy and Marines are trimming man- 
power under the New Look. An 18-month 
curtailment will bring the Navy from 765,400 
to 689,000 and the Marines from 243,800 to 
215,000 by June 30, 1955. 

Due to a 1952 act of Congress, the Marines 
must be kept at 3 divisions and 3 combat 
air wings. With fewer men, though, there 
will be fewer trained replacements for emer- 
gencies. The same 1952 law provided that 
the Marine Corps Commandant sit in with 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff as a coequal on 
matters of direct concern to the Leather- 
necks. In the past year this brought the top 
Marine to 20 percent of the sessions. And 
the Marines are well pleased with this ar- 
rangement. 

One recent Navy development is worth 
special note in this atomic age. Successful 
tests with sprinkler systems rigged on top of 
combat ships have shown that A-bomb and 
H-bomb hazards from fallout can be dealt 
with better at sea than on land, 

The Navy is making progress, also, in abil- 
ity to deliver nuclear attacks by carrier air- 
craft and by missile-firing ships and sub- 
marines, 

All of which helps explain why the Navy's 
shipbuilding program, and its future pros- 
pects generally, are looking up. 

TARGET or EcoNOMIzERS—ARMY, LONG LOW 
Man ON Torem Pote, Asout To MAKE 
CoMEBACK . 

(By James Free) 

(Sixth of a series) 

WASHINGTON, November 2.—The Army has 
been low man on the totem pole so far in 
New Look defense planning. But there are 
signs that it is about to hit the comeback 
trail. 

The Army was easily the No. 1 target of 
economizers and top defense planners earlier 
this year. É 

It wound up with a whopping cut of more 
than $5 billion in appropriations, as com- 
pared with last year. Army is getting 
$7,600,000,000 to Navy’s $9,700,000,000 and Air 
Force's $11,500,000,000. 

There were plans at the Pentagon after the 
Korean war truce in July 1953, to trim the 
Army from 20 divisions down to 19 or even 
17 divisions. Our threat of massive retal- 
iation would prevent “brush wars,” it was 
argued, and a smaller and more mobile Army 
would suffice. 

Then a series of Communist shockers 
changed the outlook. 

The Russians set off their first thermo- 
nuclear explosion. To round out the dis- 
play of muscle, the Russians flew some new 
jet bombers over Moscow for the benefit of 
our military observers. And in the wilds of 
Indochina French forces at Dien Bien Phu 
were overwhelmed by Red foot soldiers. This 
proved there can be localized ground fighting 
in which it is unsound, if not impossible, to 
bring in enough air power to offset a larger 
enemy army. 

These events played a part in reversal of 
plans to keep on reducing the United States 
Army until mid-1957. Now the shrinkage 
will stop 2 years earlier, on June 30, 1955, 
By that time the Army expects to be down 
to 1,173,000 men. It now has about 1,400,000, 
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As manpower goes down, the Army is under 
orders to increase its number of combat 
divisions from 19 to 24. That's 5 more divi- 
sions with 225,000 fewer men. How is it to 
be done? 

Two methods of getting more divisions 
with less men have been announced. One 
slashes sup or noncombat, elements. 
The other changes the designation of seven 
divisions from training divisions to combat 
divisions and calls for giving them more 
combat equipment. 

These seven divisions still will be used 
mainly for training new soldiers. Maybe 
that’s why the Army prefers to describe them 
as future “combat equipped” divisions 
rather than “combat” divisions. The dif- 
ference is important. 

Gen. Matthew Ridgway, Army Chief of 
Staff, points out that the revised program 
would leave us with only 17 divisions, more 
or less, ready for combat. 

Eleven of the 24 proposed divisions would 
be outside the United States, with 3 in the 
Far East, 5 in Germany, and 1 each with 
headquarters in Hawali, the Canal Zone, and 
Alaska. Of the 13 stateside divisions, only 
3 would be in a high state of combat readi- 
ness—as is the case at present. 

This spread may be sound as to cost and 
immediate defense needs. But will it pro- 
vide the hard-hitting, fast-moving, ready- 
to-go Army envisioned in the New Look long- 
range program? 

General Ridgway makes no secret of the 
fact that he is worried about the Army's abil- 
ity to meet its worldwide commitments. He 
has said in public and more than once that 
to fight an atomic war, the United States will 
need more, not fewer, foot soldiers. 

“Although combat units will be smaller, 
more mobile and compact,” explains Ridg- 
way, “there will be a corresponding increase 
in depth of the battlefield. More units of 
smaller size are required to perform the mis- 
sion of fewer units of larger size.” 

Since the Army has been directed to make 
itself more mobile, General Ridgway has pro- 
tested the cutting out of six troop carrier 
wings from the Air Force bulld up. This is 
one time when an Air Force slash hurts the 
Army even more. 

In spite of its new atomic cannon and its 
paratroopers, the Army has not been able 
to lure volunteers to the extent that its 
sister services have. One big handicap, of 
course, is that the Korean war advertised all 
over again the hardships and hazards of the 
foot soldier. 

The Army has hopes that its new schedule 
of rotating divisions overseas will add glamor. 
For combined with this is the new plan for 
having many of the draftees spend 18 of their 
24 months of active duty overseas. 

Perhaps the upcoming era of guided mis- 
siles will give the Army a Buck Rogers might 
as well as a youth appeal that will solve a 
lot of problems. For accurate missiles 
should make the Army less dependent on air 
support from the Air Force and the Navy. 
But such missiles are not yet on hand in 
sufficient number, è 

The Army seems to have reached the bot- 
tom of its post World War II downswing, and 
to be headed for a comeback. 

In the meanwhile, it remains our toughest 
problem both on manpower and morale, 


BECRETARY WILSON DROPPING HINTS—DEFENSE 
Bupvcer Tum-Down Asour Over, MAY 
Swine Up AGAIN 

(By James Free) = 
(Last of a series) 

WASHINGTON, November 3.—The trim-down 
on our defense budget under the New Look 
is about over. 

For the next year or two our armed services 
cannot be expected to cost much less than 
the $2914 billion appropriated for the year 
ending June 30, 1955. And only miracle 

management can stop the Defense Depart- 
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ment budget from going back up several bil- 
lion dollars. 

It is significant that talk of more defense 
for less money has faded away at the Pen- 
tagon in recent weeks. Top policymakers 
will speak of getting more combat effective- 
ness out of men and materiel. But if there 
have been any predictions by these gentle- 
men lately that there will be more drastic 
cuts in their total budget this reporter has 
failed to hear or read about them. - 

Every sign points the other way. 

There is repeated comment about how 
hard it will be to keep in a range of $30 bil- 
lion a year. 

(Don't let that $29,500,000,000 appropria- 
tion for fiscal 1954-55 fool you. The fiscal 
year has 8 more months to go, and the 
upcoming Congress surely will be asked to 
approve one or more deficiency appropria- 
tions for defense. In fact, Defense Secretary 
Charles E. Wilson himself has dropped hints 
that an additional appropriation of $2 to $3 
billion dollars may be sought early in 1955.) 

Civilian leaders of the armed services are 
swinging behind an appeal for a pay raise 
of at least 8 percent for men in uniform. And 
they favor other morale-bullding moves that 
will cost money. 

Gen. Nathan Twining says the Ajr Force 
needs right now the 137 wings it is due to 
have by mid 1957. 
faster buildup. 

Adm. Robert B. Carney says the Navy 
ought to be getting more new modern ships 
to keep the fleet from getting overage and 
out of date. 

Gen. Matthew Ridgway says the Army 
needs more, not fewer, men to fight an atomic 
war. 

And the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, Adm. Arthur W. Radford, warns that 
we must speed up aviation developments to 
meet the Communist challenge. 

All of these things would add to defense 
expenses. 

And the fixed costs of the armed services 
from year to year are getting tougher and 
tougher to hold in check. 

There ts, for example, the item of feeding, 
transporting, clothing, and paying about 3 
million persons in uniform. This runs to 
about $10 billion a year. Until a few months 
ago, there was a move to reduce the armed 
services to 2.8 million men, but recently the 
long-range goal is up again to 3.1 million, 
They now have close to 3.3 million. 

Then it costs another $10 billion or more 
to operate and keep in repair the Military 
Establishment—housing, fuel for ships, 
tanks, planes, and vehicles. 

Add $1 billion more for civilian employees. 
The present trend is toward hiring more of 
them to replace servicemen in noncombat 
jobs, particularly overseas. 

Add another $1 billion to $1,500,000 for re- 
search and development. And half a bil- 
lion for retirement pay. 

Put together, these items run to around 
$23 billion. And that does not include 
“hardware” prices. That is the cost of guns, 
planes, ships, tanks, guided missles, and so 
on. They usually cost at least $6 billion to 
$8 billion a year. And the strategy planners 
insist that we ought to be producing $10 
billion to $11 billion and up in new “hard- 
ware” to be on the safe side. 

That is why it will be hard going for the 
New Look defense team to hold the line on 
the $29,500,000,000 Defense Department 
budget for the current fiscal year. Or for the 
next year either. Or the year after that. 

The picture in the Pentagon crystal ball 
is rather optimistic, as to prospects for peace 
in 1955 or 1956. But these prospects depend 
on preparations-for-war factors that threaten 
to cost more and more. 

Our best hope is that this same picture of 
rising military costs will discourage our 
enemies also. And that somehow, before it 
is too late, we can turn our efforts and our 
dollars toward preparation for peace. 
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That means he favors a 


November 16 


Memorial to Justus H. Cline, 
Conservationist 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, November 16, 1954 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record the me- 
morial, assembled by Mr. Berkley Wil- 
liams, of Richmond, Va., to Justus H. 
Cline, of Stuarts Draft, Va., one of the 
Nation’s outstanding conservationists, 
who died on July 26, 1954. 

There being no objection, the memorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Waynesboro News-Virginian of 
July 26, 1954 
Justus CLINE, CONSERVATION Leaner, Dies 
Earty Topay—Bougiat Ser WEDNESDAY FOR 
FATHER or Bic Levers Game REFUGE 


Justus Henry Cline, 78, of Stuarts Draft, 
retired geologist, college and university pro- 
fessor, and father of Big Levels Game Refuge 
in the Washington National Forest, 
died at 7:50 a. m. today at the King’s Daugh- 
ters’ Hospital, Staunton. 

Nationally known as a leader in conserva- 
tion practices and director-at-large of the 
National Wildlife Federation, Dr. Cline was 
rewarded for his many years of efforts on 
July 1, 1935, when President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt signed a proclamation establishing 
the Big Levels Wildlife Refuge, The area 
contains approximately 30,000 acres of land 
within the national forest. 

Dr. Cline served as a professor at various 
colleges and universities in addition to years 
of work as a leading geologist. 

Born in Timberville on October 14, 1875, 
Dr. Cline was the son of the late John P. and 
Mary Ann Spitler Cline. He received his 
preparatory education in private and public 
schools of the area, having moved to Augusta 
County in early childhood. 

Dr. Cline received his bachelor of art de- 
gree from Bridgewater College in 1899 and 
masters’ degree from Northwestern Universi- 
ty in 1910. He completed his work for his 
Ph. D. degree in geology at the Untversity 
of Virginia, while serving there as assistant 
State geologist and adjunct professor of 
geology. From 1899 to 1901 he taught Latin 
and Creek at LaVerne College, Calif. 

In 1917 Dr. Cline left the University of 
Virginia to enter professional work in geo- 
logy. In 1919 he was employed by the Royal 
Dutch Shell Ol Co. as exploration party 
chief in the Rocky Mountain States in- 
cluding Wyoming, western Colorado, and 
Utah. 

After 4 years in the area, Dr. Cline was en- 
gaged to organize a geology department for 
the Derby Oil Co. and continued to serve 
it as chief geologist, working in Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Texas, Colorado, and New Mexico. 

On account of ill health, Dr. Cline retired 
in 1929 and returned to his home in Stuarts 
Draft. 

The work carried out by Dr. Cline necessi- 
tated wide travel, including Aiaska, Canada, 
and Mexico, both in the capacity of geologist 
and during retirement as a conservationist, 

Dr. Cline wrote and had published many 
papers on the geology of Virginia which are 
licted in the Bibliography of Virginia Geo- 
logy by Rogers. He was also author of many 
other papers and addresses, and also Conser- 
vation Sermonettes first published by the 
News-Virginian and later copied by many 
journals throughout the United States. Two 
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editions ot the Sermonettes were published 
in booklet form. 

During the years Dr. Cline was named to 
many fraternal orders and bestowed with 
Many honors. He was member of the Vir- 
Binia Academy of Science, Raven Society, So- 
ciety of Sigma Xi, American Association of 
Mining Engineers, American Association of 
Petroleum Geologists, and was given the 
honorary degree of doctor at Bridgewater Col- 
lege, 

He was an active member of the Mount 
Vernon Church of the Brethren. 

The survivors include his wife, the former 
Miss Grace Snively of Lanark, III., whom he 
married In 1902; three sisters, Mrs. Floyd 
Leonard and Mrs. Alda Bicknell, both of 
Bridgewater, and Mrs. W. R. Hooker, Chosen, 

s and a number of nieces and nephews. 

The body will remamn at the Etter Fu- 
neral Home until 1 hour prior to the fu- 
neral service when it will be placed in the 
Mount Vernon Church of the Brethren. The 
Casket will not be opened at the church, 
Funeral services will be held at 3 p. m. Wed- 
nesday at the church, conducted by Dr. 
Warren Bowman, president of Bridgewater 
College assisted by the Reverend Guy Stump. 

Interment will be in the church cemetery. 


— 


From the Waynesboro News-Virginian 
ot July 27, 1954] 

Justus CLINE's 30,000-AckE MONUMENT 

Few men have died whose monument to 
Posterity has been so great and so lasting. 
Justus H, Cline, beloved philosopher and con- 
Servationist d? Stuarts Draft, who died yes- 
terday, will ever have his memory perpetu- 
ated by the existence of 30,000-acre Big 
Levels Game Sanctuary, which he envisioned 
and fathered in the Blue Ridge near his 
home, 

Framed on the wall of his study is the 
Message recelyed on the day of the dedica- 
tion of Big Levels from Jay N. Darling, bet- 
ter known as the famous cartoonist Ding“ 
Darling, who was for many years president 
of the National Wildlife Federation. It 
reads: 

No management project like this one you 
are dedicating today is ever born or grows 
to maturity without some inspired indi- 
vidual back of it whose vision and persist- 
ence make its accomplishment possible. On 
this day of celebration I want to raise a 
cheer for our good friend, Judd Cline, who 
More than any single individual has, from 
the first inception of the idea to its final 
Completion, fed the fires with his burning 
enthusiasm. Long after all of us have 
Ceased to enjoy this splendid wildlife haven 
May it be a monument to his vision and 
leadership, All hail Justus Cline and his 
sturdy, rebellious soul.” 

And monument it has become. And men 
for generations will utter a quiet prayer for 
the peace of the doughty individual who 
insisted that wildlife in the Blue Ridge 
should be conserved. 

We could write thousands of words on the 
life and accomplishments of Judd Cline. 
His genuineness, his humility, his friendli- 
ness, his wise counsel, his devotion to con- 
servatlon, his breadth of vision, his sin- 
Bleness of purpose. But it would be tinkling 
brass and sounding cymbal beside the story 
Of his life as his living of it wrote it. 

He loved nature and he loved man. What 
finer tribute could be engraved upon the 
tomb of a man whose departure from life 
is so universally mourned in his community, 
his State, and his Nation? 

As early as 1929 Judd succeeded in getting 
the Virginia Commission of Game and Inland 

eries to approve establishment of a game 
Sanctuary containing 3,000 acres near Stuarts 
Draft. He was persistent in his efforts to 
expand the project from State to national 
level; he preached the gospel of conservation 
everywhere; he wrote letters, articles, and 
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perhaps most widely distributed of all, the 
famed “conservation sermonettes,“ published 
first in the News-Virginian and then re- 
printed and distributed far and wide over the 
Nation, 

On July 1, 1935, his unflagging efforts bore 
fruit. President Franklin D. Roosevelt signed 
a proclamation establishing the Big Levels 
Wildlife Refuge embracing 30,000 acres or 
more, within the George Washington Na- 
tional Forest. 

We can visualize the peace and joy that 
emblazoned his soul as he sat quietly on the 
porch of his home near Stuarts Draft and 
saw the dream he had dreamed become a 
reality. Because it was from this porch that 
his eyes, his mind, and his heart carved out 
this wildlife sanctuary on the mountains he 
loved and to which he raised his soul in 
prayer each day. 

A brilliant and a scholarly man he won 
distinction as a geologist and as a scientist, 
He earned many academic degrees and just 
recently was accorded an honorary degree by 
his early alma mater—Bridgewater. He was 
a powerful factor in the establishment of the 
South River water supply system. But his 
major monument will be Big Levels and the 
deer, the turkey, the bear, the beaver, and 
all the other native wildlife-that were well 
nigh extinct before he took up the cudgel 
in their behalf. 

To the scientist, the scholar, the writer, 
the conservationist, and the civic leader we 
pay homage today, but most of all we bow in 
reverent tribute to the man—and friend. 
Surley he has been welcomed in Heaven 
where his busy mind and big heart are no 
doubt already at work planning refuges for 
those unable to protect themselves, (Louls 
Spilman.) 

[From the Waynesboro News-Virginian of 
July 27, 1954 


Senator ROBERTSON SENDS REGRETS AT CLINE 
DeaTH—CITES CONSERVATION EFFORTS OF 
Drarr Max 


United States Senator A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
in a telegram today to the News-Virginian, 
expressed words of condolence on the death 
of Justus Henry Cline, 78, of Stuarts Draft, a 
retired geologist, college, and university pro- 
fessor, and “father” of Big Levels Game 
Refuge. 

Mr, Cline died yesterday in the King’s 
Daughters“ Hospital, Staunton. 

Senator Rosentson’s telegram today was 
as follows: 

“I am distressed over the news of the death 
of my good friend Judd Cline. He was one of 
nature’s noblemen who dedicated his life to 
the service of his fellow man. When I was 
chairman of the Commission of Game and 
Inland Fisheries I had no more valued sup- 
porter in our efforts to conserve and develop 
our natural resources. He assisted me in 
the establishment of the Big Levels Game 
Refuge and later in the establishment of the 
Sherando Park. Careless of monument by 
the grave he built it in the world—a monu- 
ment by which men might be taught to re- 
member not where he died but where he 
lived. I share the grief of his many friends 
in Waynesboro, Stuarts Draft, and through- 
out the State over his passing and regret 
that legislative duties will prevent me from 
attending his funeral.” 

The body will remain at the Etter Funeral 
Home until 1 hour prior to the funeral serv- 
ice when it will be placed in the Mount Ver- 
non Church of the Brethren. The casket 
will not be opened at the church. Funeral 
service will be held at 3 p. m. Wednesday 
at the church, conducted by Dr. Warren Bow- 
man, president of Bridgewater College, as- 
sisted by the Reverend Guy Stump. 

Interment will be in the church cemetery. 

Active pallbearers will be Melvin Eavers, 
John Kindig, A. H. Anderson, Raymond 
Grove, Francis R. Loth, and Orville Flory. 
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Honorary bearers will be Dr. H. J. Morton, 
W. A. Bussey, Earl Kindig, Frank Irvine, Grif- 
fith Huff, O. R. Engleman, John Forrer, Clif- 
ton Forbes, Moffett Black, Charles Keyt, and 
Charles Kindig. 

It was an altogether fortunate succession 
of events that began with Justus H. Cline’s 
leaving the life of farmer and orchardist, then 
distinguishing himself as a petroleum geo- 


Clogist.and concluding with his returning to 


his home State to become one of our Na- 
tion's outstanding conservationists. 

Agriculturist by inheritance, as his fore- 
fathers in the Shenandoah Valley for gen- 
erations had been, his first business and ex- 
cuse for living was farming, but Judd was 
a scientist by inclination and disposition so 
“obeying that impulse” he became a scientist 
the hard way by scholarships, inspiration, 
and persperiation. Graduating as geologist 
he became adjunct professor of geology at 
the University of Virginia. Teaching geology 
for love and farming for a living, he became 
impressed by the degree to which the world's 
progress was geared to the production of oil 
and the danger which at that time threat- 
ened our economy inherent to an inadequate 
supply. Patriotically and characteristically, 
therefore, he determined to lend a helping 
e and made petroleum geology his special 
study. 

It was in the same spirit that later on, 
when danger of inadequate supply of pe- 
troleum had passed, he determined to lend 
his helping hand to the conservation and 
development of wild life. 

Leaving his farm and professorship with 
conviction of responsibility, his petroleum 
studies led him through Kentucky, Midwest, 
California, Alaska, and Mexican oll fields ex- 
amining scientifically the occurrences of oil 
and the geological formations favorable to 
its accumulation until he felt competent to 
apply his scientific knowledge successfully 
for the good of the cause. 

Then he offered his services to a subsidiary 
company of Shell and was assigned to the 
Rocky Mountain States of Wyoming and 
Utah, States that had never been tested for 
oil, where petroleum geology was practically 
unknown and no “prospects” had ever been 
observed. 

His work was strictly pioneer of the first 
order, with all its hardships. He was in the 
open in Rocky Mountain wildwest weather 
without a roof for months at a time. 

But success attended his activities and he 
located and caused the development of a 
number of oil pools. 

The records of Cline, the pioneer, are 
outstanding. 

Famous Cline Anticline, one of the first 
results of his exploratory efforts, stands a 
monument to its discoverer and a beacon 
signaling the Uinta Basin Utah, which is now 
recognized as harboring one of the outstand- 
ing undeveloped oil reserves of the country. 
Exploration men are now pouring into that 
territory. 2 

His independent geological interpretations, 
sound scientific analyses, and clear conclu- 
sions have stood the test of time and are held 
in high respect by giants In the industry. 

Leaving his exhausting pioneer work in the 
Rockies, he became chief geologist of Derby 
Oil, and remained in Kansas until the de- 
sire to return to his native State, plus a more 
or less precarious condition of health, 
brought him back to old Virginia and Gali- 
lee, as he called Stuarts Draft. 

Such is a brief and inadequate tribute to 
his accomplishments as a petroleum geolo- 

ist. 
$ Homage to his brilliant and unforgettable 
accomplishments as a conservationist, hu- 
manitarian, and civic leader has been paid by 
others. 

No tribute to Judd's achievements would 
be complete without a tribute to his wife, 
Mrs. Judd, for her assistance by long years 
of self sacrifice and devotion. 
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Though not conspicuous as a churchgoer, 
he wore the helmet of salvation and the 
sword of the Spirit which is the word of 
God 


Requiem alternam dona eis, Domine, et 
lux perpetua luceat els. 
Grant to him eternal rest, O Lord, and 
let perpetual light shine upon him. 
BERKELEY WILLIAMS. 


Tribute by Eric Sevareid to Speaker 
Rayburn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, November 16, 1954 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
wish to call to the attention of the people 
of the United States the appropriate and 
well-deserved tribute to the great record 
of Sam RAYBURN, who will be Speaker 
of the 84th Congress when the House 
convenes on January 5, 1955. 

Mr. Raysurn’s service as Speaker of 
the House exceeds that of any other man 
in American history. The extent of this 
service, however, is only a part of a 
truly great record which has been made 
by him for all of the people of America. 

Eric Sevareid, the noted radio and 
television commentator, clearly ex- 
pressed this recently in one of his broad- 
casts, the text of which I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, 

There being no objection, the text of 
the broadcast was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

ADDRESS BY ERIC Sevarem, CBS Rapio News 
ANALYST, NOVEMBER 5, 1954 

Good evening. After January the Ameri- 
can Congress will continue to be very evenly 
divided; no strong philosophy can dominate; 
but strong personalities can. There is no 
longer a Taft or a Vandenberg in the Senate, 
and after January, most surely, the single 
most dominating personality in the Con- 
gress will be Mister Sam, Mr. Sam RAYBURN, 
once again Speaker of the House, who has 
already broken Henry Clay's record of tenure 
in that powerful office. If anyone around the 
Congress feels any regret at the reaccession 
of Mister Sam, it will be only because Speaker 
Jor Martin must step down—a man so much 
like RarsurN, not only in his bachelorhood, 
but in his-plain, old-fashioned honesty, as 
unpretentious as the leather and horsehair 
furniture of his office. 

The people and page 1 will be getting 
reacquainted with Mister Sam, and if those 
not yet acquainted wonder what it is in this 
small, stocky Texan with the strong, sad 
face that has made him an institution in our 
parliament, I can do no better, perhaps, than 
to repeat some former words on this welcome 
subject: 

It comes down to the ultimate test, which 
politics, like all forms of social life, makes 
in the end—the test of character. A few 
men have learned to love Sam RAYÐURN, 
many to like him; all have learned to respect 
him. They respect him for his absolute fair- 
ness, his patience, his mastery of his job. 
But there is more to it than that—when 
they come to know him even a little, they 
sense in this homespun man a deep, inex- 
pressible faith in other men, an unarticulated 
love of his country, in its past and its present 
and a natural, unquestioning belief in its 
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future. Most men are a little bit lost, most 
men of present politics are confused, in this 
time of high-pressure techniques, of show- 
manship, of fear and witty disbelief, and 
they sense in this man RAYBURN something 
firm and clear, something that one can 
cling to. 

It occurs to no one to call RAYBURN a con- 
servative or a liberal. He meets the test of 
no handy label, because he is not a man of 
political theory and doctrine at all. He fol- 
lows the facts, wherever they may lead. But 
because he feels that too many men live too 
meager a life, the facts generally lead him to 
conclusions that are liberal, in the best, the 
moral sense of that word. 

His friend, David Cohn, once wrote of Mis- 
ter Sam: “When pressed to define his politi- 
cal and economic convictions, this small man 
with the sad, shrewd face is likely to say, 
without any touch of fraudulent piety, Well. 
a little applied Christianity wouldn't hurt 
anybody.“ Cohn describes a gathering in 
which somebody complained that hard-up 
farmers were riding around in cars. Ray- 
BURN said, “Many a time when I was a child 
and lived way out in the country, I'd sit on 
the fence and wish to God that somebody 
would drive by in a buggy—just anything to 
Telieve my loneliness. Loneliness consumes 
people. It kills em eventually. God help 
the lonely. I'm glad to see farmers have 
cars and use em.“ 

RaYBURN was lonely and wretchedly poor, 
and he has not forgotten what that is like. 
And if anybody called his attitude New Deal- 
ism or socialism or do-goodism, he wouldn't 
know what they were talking about. As 
Cohn wrote, “Raysurn was born on the farm 
m the prepackaging era, when folks got their 
cheese off the big round and their crackers 
out of the barrel and so he clings to the out- 
moded concept that the contents are more 
important than the package. His voice 
doesn't quaver when he speaks about the 
people,” said Cohn. “He doesn't bait labor 
or capital, quote the Bible or call the farmer 
nature’s nobleman. He doesn't think that a 
man is a saint because he wears overalls and 
chews Brown's Mule, or that another is a 
devil because he is tailored by Savile Row 
and smokes Coronas.” 

If Sam RAYBURN shares none of the con- 
temporary hypocrisy about classes of men, it 
may be because, as a man, he is In a kind of 
a class by himself. 

This is Eric Sevareid in Washington. 


Senator Holland for President 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES O. EASTLAND 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, November 16, 1954 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rercord a letter 
written by John Donaldson, of Avon 
Park, Fla., to the editor of the Tampa 
Morning Tribune. The letter appeared 
in that newspaper on Saturday, August 
21, 1954. 

Let me say that I personally endorse 
the views of the writer of the letter that 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HoLtann] would make a 
great President, and that the country 
could unite behind him. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


November 16- 


SENATOR HOLLAND ron PRESIDENT 


Avon Park.—It is none too soon to think 
of 1956, especially since press statements in- 
dicate that Mr. Eisenhower will not run 


ain. 

Permit me to propose a movement for 
“HOLLAND in 1956." I am not a politician, 
but merely a long-time Democratic voter in 
Florida, My claim to express myself 18 
simply that I have spent a lifetime studying 
and teaching political science (Johns Hop- 
kins, Ph. D., 1914) and observing public 
events. 

At one time the South produced many 
statesmen who became President, but not 
since the War Between the States has it 
been represented in the White House. In 
1952 many southern statesmen were consid- 
ered, but none was selected. In my opin- 
ion, all such men (from Virginia on south) 
would be well advised to unite behind Hor- 
LAND. 

All who follow national affairs are famil- 
lar with his many achievements, such as his 
successful sponsorship of the Tidelands 
Act, and his recent victory in debate on the 
farm bill. All who know him, including his 
colleagues in the Senate and his innumer- 
able friends in his State and elsewhere, re- 
spect Spessarp HOLLAND for his great wis- 
dom, and admire him for his unfailing cour- 
age and his sweet modesty. 

He does not know that I am writing this 
letter, and I earnestly hope he will forgive 
my intrusion and will understand my eager 
enthusiasm, 

JohN DONALDSON, 


Observance of United States-France 
Alliance in Revolutionary War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, November 16, 1954 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record the attached item 
from the Daily Press, Newport News- 
Hampton-Warwick, Va., October 20, 
1954, entitled “France, United States Re- 
affirm Alliance Dating to Revolutionary 
War in Annual Observance at York- 
town.” 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FRANCE, UNITED STATES REAFFIRM ALLIANCE 

DATING TO REVOLUTIONARY WAR IN ANNUAL 

OBSERVANCE AT YORKTOWN 


(By Don Knight) 

Yoretown, October 19.—A French Ambas- 
sador and a United States Marine general, 
standing before the flags of both nations on a 
bleak windswept Revolutionary battlefield 
here this afternoon, have reiterated the 
ideals of a 176-year alliance—a friendship 
described by the former as a “permanent 
force in a world threatened by many perils 
in spite of the numerous sacrifices,” 

The declarations for continued good will 
between France and the United States were 
heard in the last hour of a midday tribute 
dedicated to the French role in the winning 
of American independence at the site Octo- 
ber 19, 1781. 

Speaking on behalf of both nations were 
Gen. Lemuel C. Shepherd, Commandant and 
lone four-star general of the Marine Corps, 
and Henri Bonnet, French Ambassador to the 
United States. 


1954 


Earlier in today’s Yorktown Day program, 

th men presided at solemn ceremonies in 
remote regions of the Colonial National His- 
torical Park—brief programs acknowledging 
the role of French General Rochambeau and 
the unknown dead in his army of 1781. 

At the monument, moments after the 
U. S. S. Roanoke fired a 19-gun salute from 
its anchorage below the York River bluff, 
Bonnet declared the ceremony at the French 
graveside symbolic of the solidarity of our 
two nations which has long been sealed by 
the sacrifices made by our youth in the com- 
mon cause. 

HAILS UNVEILING 


He hailed the unveiling of the Rocham- 
beau plaque, a permanent marker deep in the 
forest below Yorktown on the French head- 
Quarters site, a recollection of the victorious 
end of joint Franco-American efforts on the 
field öf this decisive battle and of the co- 
ordimated strategy which led the French ex- 
Peditionary force along the 756 miles from 
Newport through eight States. 

“It is representatives of these States that 
I am happy to salute here,” Bonnet said, 
“and I wish to thank you for having in- 
vited me to Yorktown to recall with you the 
ane which are associated with this 

ate.” 

Bonnet, speaking from the flag bedecked 
base of the Yorktown monument and to a 
gathering of nearly 1,000 visitors including 
delegations of patriotic organizations from 
Virginia and the East Coast as well as mem- 
bers of the Interstate Rochambeau Commis- 
sion, noted that since 1781 the forces of both 
nations have been called upon to coordinate 
anew their alliance. 

“It is enthusiasm for common ideals which 
best explains the fruitful character of this 
alliance,” Bonnet sald, It is based on simi- 
lar objectives in the international field.” 

“The hope that law would be supreme 
internationally under the form of a univer- 
sal agreement for collective security has not 
been realized. In the absence of a global 
entente it is by means of a balance of forces 
that security must be assured—as long as 
the Communist bloc * * * will not re- 
nounce it's expansion plans.“ 

Bonnet traced the development of various 
mutual agreements, including the Marshall 
Plan, the Atlantic Pact and the recent Lon- 
don agreements. 

FRANCE IS WILLING 


Bonnet said the French Parliament had 
shown by the latter that “France is willing, 
in the interests of her alliances and the 
defense of the free world, to overcome the 
doubts inspired by the prospect of German 
rearmament.” 

Shifting to Franco-American relations in 
the Far East, Bonnet noted that in this 
area both countries face the same threats— 
“ones even more pressing than in Europe“ 
and noted that French forces numbering 
Over 150,000 men still are on guard as an 
indispensable guarantee against a recur- 
Tence of aggression in southeast Asia. 

“We are in accord with your Government,” 
he said, “on the various aspects of this prob- 
lem and on the necessity of giving economic 
assistance jointly with you to Cambodia, 
Laos, and South Vietnam.” 

Bonnet said the increase in production 
permitting wage rises without provoking in- 
Hat ion in France has proved the best means 
of reducing Communist votes“ votes which 
he said mostly express a basic discontent 
Tather than an allegiance to Moscow. 

The Ambassador reminded that demo- 
cratic virtues, although difficult to practice, 
must be preserved, and said he felt the his- 
tory of the two nations demonstrates they 
are equal to the task. 

MUTUAL FRIENDSHIP 


“The fidelity with which you have main- 
tained the memory of Lafayette and Rocham- 
beau and the manner in which the name 
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of Washington is venerated in France are 
the best measures of confidence and mutual 
friendship between our two countries.” 

Earlier on the program General Shepherd 
hailed, in a manner typical of this veteran 
of two world wars, “those magnificent con- 
tributions to our cause, without which the 
issue of independence of this Nation would 
remained in doubt.” 

General Shepherd said he was proud to 
speak, not only as a representative of the 
Armed Forces of the United States but as a 
native Virginian whose ancestors came to 
this tidewater country 300 years ago.” 

“Today we assemble to pay tribute to 
Rochambeau, to France, and to the gallant 
men of that great nation, a friend at our 
birth and our friend today,” Shepherd said. 

Shepherd said that France and America 
will continue to produce men who value 
freedom for their Nation above life itself. 
“From Rochambeau and Lafayette to the 
indomitable De Castries at Dien Bien Phu, 
France has been the mother of valiant fight- 
ing men.” 

In reviewing the details of the French 
role in the Revolution, Shepherd said that 
“we can now understand what a decisive 
contribution France and Rochambeau made 
to the independence of the United States. 
This man, who has never received full ac- 
cord due him, is symbolic to us of the in- 
domitable spirit of France.” 

FLEW FROM WASHINGTON 

Both Bonnet and Shepherd flew from 

Washington early today to take part in the 

here, sponsored this year by the 
Interstate Rochambeau Commission of the 
United States and its chairman, Charles 
Parmer, of Alexandria. 

At 11 a. m. they gathered at the secluded 
site of a French Revolutionary War burial 
ground and were met by the sound of drums 
and bugles played by a 35-man Marine unit 
from Washington. 

At this point a wreath of wild onion flower, 
taken from the Yorktown battlefield, was 
handed to Bonnet by J. S. deNeufville, 84- 
year-old French descendant of a Rocham- 
beau soldier. 

Bonnet placed the wreath at a lone white 
cross, backed a few steps, and stood erect 
while Marine Pfc. Phillip Horner sounded 
taps. Echo taps followed from Cpl. H. J. 
Robinson, unseen in the woods nearby. 

Other wreaths were placed by Mrs. C. Ber- 
nard Bailey, State regent of the DAR from 
Charlottesville; Mrs. Maurice B. Tonkin, vice 
regent of the DAR from Warwick, and Mrs. 
James Pharr, of Denbigh, regent of the 
Comte deGrasse Chapter, DAR, of Yorktown. 

A few moments later and a quarter of a 
mile farther down the historic tour road, 
General Shepherd dedicated a replica of a 
permanent marker on the wooded site of 
Rochambeau's 1784 headquarters. 

The plaque, to be cast in bronze, will show 
& map outlining the Rochambeau victory 
route and is decorated with the 13 stars 
o the Original Stutes and the 2 nations’ 

gs. 

Here, standing in a cleared area on this 
tract, the Marine musicians gave their ren- 
dition of the Rochambeau march The Huron, 


McCarthy Censure Resolution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, November 16, 1954 
Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 


A6853 


entitled “Test of the Senate,” published 
in the New York Herald Tribune, a great 
5 newspaper, on November 15, 
There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
TEST OF THE SENATE 


The debate on the McCarrny censure reso- 
lution was brought back at the week's end to 
the simple, basic issue which underlies it. 
That issue is whether the conduct of this 
Wisconsin Senator has been at odds with the 
traditions, the standards, and the prestige of 
the Senate of the United States. 

The Watkins committee, composed of men 
as impartial and judicial, as respectable and 
conservative as the roster of the Senate pro- 
vides, found unanimously that on two 
counts Senator McCarruy’s conduct deserves 
censure. Republicans and Democrats voted 
alike, and their reasoning was embodied in 
a report cutting across emotional or ideo- 
logical ties as cleanly as a surgeon's knife. 

Several considerations tending to becloud 
the issue have been brought in since the 
debate -started. 

Senator McCartny, in the speech which he 
released to the press but never delivered, 
claimed that the fundamental question was 
whether the Communists would draw satis- 
faction from an affirmative Senate vote. 
This is a plain diversion. The Senate has a 
duty to perform, a case to decide lucidly and 
objectively; it can hardiy let its action be 
determined by what the Communists, in this 
country or elsewhere, may happen to prefer. 

Senator McCartHy actually went much 
further, asserting that the Communist Party 
has now “extended its tentacles * * * to the 
United States Senate,” making the Watkins 
committee its “unwilling handmaiden.” 
Such an argument hardly needs to be an- 
swered, though it may be questioned in pass- 
ing whether so mortal an insult has ever 
been leveled by a United States Senator 
against his colleagues. 

More subtly diversionary are the consid- 
erations hinted at in the talk of a com- 
promise or a watered-down resolution. The 
men who are reported to be working behind 
the scenes toward such an end are playing 
with fire, for they are risking putting the 
whole Senate in an ambiguous and weak 
position, If they think that in this way they 
can foster harmony in the Republican Party 
they are surely mistaken. Such a tactic will 
not only divide Republicans from Republi- 
cans; it will divide Republicans from the 
people, leaving an ineradicable scar when 
the campaign of 1956 comes around. 

There is only one way to secure unity, and 
that is for the whole Senate and for both 
parties to look at the facts as they have been 
set forth by the Watkins committee report 
and to determine on that basis whether 
Senator McCarruy merits the recommended 
vote of censure. 

The unity thus won will be that which 
exists among men who have done a job ma- 
turely and responsibly, facing up to an un- 
pleasant situation with a conviction that 
history is watching them. 

The test before the Senate is not one in- 
volving party politics or intraparty difer- 
ences. It is a test of upholding the Senate's 
own dignity. Fortunately, the Watkins 
committee has disentangled the big issues 
from the secondary ones and has pointed a 
way for action. 

Nothing now should be allowed to confuse 
counsel or to blur the decision. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


SENATORS WITH RESIDENCES 
IN WASHINGTON 


Orrice Appress: Senate Office Building. 
Washington, D. O. 


[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Vice President, Richard Nixon 
Abel, Mrs. George P., Nebr.. 


Aiken, George D., Vt Carroll Arms. 
ae Clinton P., 6 Wesley Circle. 
N. Mez. 


Barrett, Frank A., Wyo -The Woodner 


Bennett, Wallace F., Utah- 

Bricker, John W., OhtO.--- The Mayflower. 
Bridges, Styles, N. H. The Dorchester. 
Brown, Ernest S., Nev.. 
Burke, Thomas A., OR to 


1. 2 
rrd, Harry Flood, Va. The Shoreham, 
Capehart, Homer E., Ind. The Westchester. 
Carlson, Frank, Kans_...--Sheraton Park 
Case, Francis, S. Dax 4545 Conn. Ave. 
Chavez, Dennis, N. Mex.-..3327 Cleveland 


Ave. 
Clements, Earle C., Ky.._--2800 Woodley Rd. 
Cooper, John S., Ky..---.. 
Cordon, Guy, Oreg.-......- 
Cotton, Norris, N. H 
Crippa, Edward D., Wyo..--The Mayflower 
Daniel, Charles E., S. C 
Daniel, Price, Ten. 
Dirksen, Everett M., III. 
Douglas, Paul H., 5 
Duff, James H., Pa 
Dworshak, Henry O., Idaho. 
Eastland, James O., Miss- 5101 Macomb St. 
Ellender, Allen J., La 
Ervin, Samuel J., Jr., N. C 
Ferguson, Homer, Mich The Westchester. 
Flanders, Ralph E., Vt... 
Frear, J. Allen, Jr., Del. 
Fulbright, J. William, Ark. 


Gore, Albert, Tenn 

* Theodore Francis, “University Club. 
R.I. 

Hayden, Carl, Artig 

Hendrickson, Robert O., 


N. J. 
1b Thomas O., JT. 
88 ; 
Hickenlooper, Bourke B., 5511 Cedar Park- 
Iowa. * Chevy Chase, 


Hill, Lister, 4a 
Holland, Spessard L., Fla Sheraton Park 
Hruska, Roman L., Nebr... 
Humphrey, Hubert 

Minn. 
Ives, Irving M., N. T7 
Jackson, Henry M., Wash... 
Jenner, William E., Ind 
Johnson, Edwin O., Colo...Carroll Arms, 
Johnson, Lyndon B., Ter 
Johnston, Olin D., S. CO 
Kefauver, Estes, Tenn 4846 Upton St. 
Kennedy, John F., Mass... 
Kerr, Robert S., Oxla -== 
Kilgore, Harley M., W. Va - 3834 Macomb St. 
Knowland, William F., 

Calif. 
EKuchel, Thomas H., Calif.. 
Langer, William, N. Dak . The Roosevelt. 
Lehman, Herbert H., N. T- Sheraton Park 
Lennon, Alton A., N. CO 
Long, Russell B., La 
McCarthy, Joseph R., Wis- 
McClellan, John L., Ark... 
. oni Warren G., The Shoreham. 

as. 

Malone, George W., Nev...The Mayflower 
Mansfield, Mike, Mont 


Morse, Wayne, Oreg.......5020 Lowell St. 
Mundt, Karl E., S. Dak_...The Capitol 


Towers. 
Murray, James E., Mont. The Shoreham. 
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Neely, Matthew M., W. Va 


Pastore, John O., R. I 
Payne, Frederick G., Maine. 
Potter, Charles E., Mien 
Purtell, William A., Conn 


Robertson, A. Willis, Va. 
Russell, Richard B., Ga 


Saltonstall, Leverett, Mass. 2320 Tracy Pl. 
Schoeppel, Andrew F., 

Kans. 
Smathers, George A., Fla 
Smith, H. Alexander, N. J. -Sheraton Park 
Smith, Margaret Chase, 

Maine. 
Sparkman, John J., Ala. 4920 Upton St. 
Stennis, John C., Miss 
Symington, Stuart, Mo. 


Thye, Edward J., Minn 


Watkins, Arthur V., Utax 

Welker, Herman, Idaho__..4823 Tilden St, 
Wiley, Alexander, Wis- 2122 Mass. Ave. 
Williams, John J., Del 


Young, Milton R., N. Dak_. Quebec House So. 
OFFICERS OF THE SENATE 


Secretary—J. Mark Trice. 

Chief Clerk—Emery L. Frazier, 

Sergeant at Arms—Forest A. Harness. 
Secretary for the Majority—William T. Reed. 
pecetas for the Minority—Felton M, John- 


9 Frederick Brown Harris, D. D. 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE SENATE 


Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 

Messrs. Aiken (chairman), Young, Thye, 
Hickenlooper, Mundt, Williams, Schoeppel, 
Welker, Ellender, Johnston of South 
lina, Holland, Anderson, Eastland, Clements, 
and Humphrey. 

Committee on Appropriations 

Messrs. Bridges (chairman), Ferguson, 
Cordon, Saltonstall, Young, Knowland, Thye, 
McCarthy, Mundt, Mrs. Smith of Maine, 
Messrs. Dworshak, Dirksen, Hayden, Russell, 
Chavez, Ellender. Hill, Kilgore, McClellan, 
Robertson, Magnuson, o_ 

Committee on Armed Services 

Messrs, Saltonstall (chairman), Bridges, 
Flanders, Mrs. Smith of Maine, Messrs, 
Hendrickson, Case, Duff, Cooper, Russell, 
Byrd, Johnson of Texas, Kefauver, Stennis, 
Symington, and Jackson. 

Committee on Banking and Currency 

Messrs. Capehart (chairman), Bricker, Ives, 
Bennett, Bush, Beall, Payne, Goldwater, Pul- 
bright, Robertson, Sparkman, Frear, Douglas, 
Lehman, 


Committee on the District of Columbia 


Messrs. Case (chairman), Beall, payne, 
„Morse, Neely, Gore, Mansfield, and 


Committee on Finance 

Messrs. Millikin (chairman), Martin, Wil- 
liams, Flanders, Malone, Carlson, Bennett, 
George, Byrd, Johnson of Colorado, 
Kerr, Frear, Long, and Smathers. 

Committee on Foreign Relations 

Messrs. Wiley (chairman), Smith of New 
Jersey, Hickenlooper, Langer, Ferguson, 
Knowland, Aiken, Capehart, George, Green, 
Pulbright, Sparkman, Gillette, Humphrey, 
and Mansfield. 

Committee on Government Opcrations 

Messrs. McCarthy (chairman), Mundt, Mrs. 
Smith of Maine, Messrs. Dworshak, Dirksen, 
Butler, Potter, McClellan, Jackson, Kennedy, 
Symington, Burke, and Ervin. 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 

Messrs. Cordon (chairman), Millikin, Ma- 
lone, Watkins, Dworshak, Kuchel, Barrett, 
Crippa, Murray, Anderson, Long, Jackson, 
Daniel, Lennon, and Burke. 

Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce 

Messrs. Bricker (chairman), Schoeppel, 

Butler, Potter, Duff, Purtell, Payne, 


Johnson of Colorado, Magnuson, Johnson of 
Texas, Pastore, Monroney, Smathers, 
Clements, 


Committee on the Judiciary 
Messrs. (chairman), Wiley, Jenner, 
Watkins, Hendrickson, Dirksen, Welker, But- 
ler, Kilgore, Eastland, Kefauver, Johnston of 
South Carolina, Hennings, McClellan, ———~. 


Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 

Messrs. Smith of New Jersey (chairman), 
Ives, Purtell, Goldwater, Cooper; 
Murray. Hill, Neely, 8 Leh- 
man, and Kennedy. 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 

Messrs. Carlson (chairman), Duff, Jenner, 
Cooper, Purtell, Crippa, Johnston of 
South Carolina, Neely, Pastore, Monroney, 
Daniel, and Lennon. 


Committee on Public Works 
Messrs, Martin (chairman), Case, Bush, 
Kuchel, Beall, ————, Morse, Chavez, Hol- 
land, Stennis, Kerr, Gore, and Burke. 
Committee on Rules and Administration 


Messrs. Jenner (chairman), Carlson, Potter, 
Barrett, McCarthy, Hayden, Green, Gillette, 
and Hennings. 


UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 


Mr. Chief Justice Warren, of California, Hotel 
Sheraton-Park, Washington, D. O. 

Mr. Justice Black, of Alabama, 619 S. Lee St., 
Alexandria, Va. 

Mr. Justice Reed, of Kentucky, the Mayflower. 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter, of Massachusetts, 
3018 Dumbarton Ave. 

Mr. Justice Douglas, of Washington, 3701 
Connecticut Ave. 

Mr. Justice Jackson, of New York, McLean, Va. 

Mr. Justice Burton, of Ohio, the Dodge. 

Mr. Justice Clark, of Texas, 2101 Connecticut 


Ave. 
Mr. Justice Minton, of Indiana, the Methodist 
Building. 


OFFICERS OF THE SUPREME COURT 


Clerk—Harold B. gee 3214 N. Wakefield 
St., Arlington, 

9 G nd O. Dilll, 1329 Hem- 
ock 

Deputy Gierk—Hugh W. Barr, 4701 Connecti- 
cut Ave. 

Marshal—T. Perry Lippitt, 4916 Flint Dr. 
Westgate, Md. 

Reporter—Walter Wyatt, 1702 Kalmia Rd. 

Librarian—Helen Newman, 126 3d St. SE. 


UNITED STATES JUDICIAL CIRCUITS 
JUSTICES ASSIGNED 
TERRITORY EMBRACED 


District of Columbia: Mr. Chief Justice 
Warren. District of Columbia, 

First judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter, Maine, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Puerto Rico. 

Second judicial circuit; Mr. Justice Jacke- 
son, Vermont, Connecticut, New York. 

Third judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Burton. 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Virgin 
Islands. 

Fourth judicial circuit: Mr. Chief Justice 
Warren. Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 

Fifth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Black. 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Loul- 
siana, Texas, Canal Zone. 

Sixth judicial circuit; Mr. Justice Reed. 
Ohio; Michigan, Kentucky, Tennessee. 

Seventh judicial circuit; Mr. Justice Min- 
ton. Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin. 

Eighth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Clark, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Iqwa, Nebraska, Missouri, Arkansas. 

Ninth judicial circuit; Mr. Justice Douglas. 
eee tse aregon, N Montana, Idaho, Call- 
fornia, Nevada, Arizona, Alaska, Hawall. 

Tenth judicial ctreuit: Mr. Justice Clark. 
Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
New Mexico, 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE HOUSE 
Committee on Agriculture 

Messrs, Hope (chairman), August H. Andre- 
Sen, Hill, Hoeven, Simpson of Illinois, Bram- 
blett, Dague, Harvey, Lovre, Belcher, McIntire, 
Golden, Williams of New York, King of 
Pennsylvania, Harrison of Nebraska, Wampler, 
Cooley, Poage, Grant, Gathings, McMillan, 
Abernethy, Albert, Abbitt, Polk, Sutton, 
Wheeler, Thompson of Texas, Jones of Mis- 
souri, Herlong, Bartlett, Ferndés-Isern, and 
Mrs. Farrington. 

Committee on Appropriations 

Messrs. Taber (chairman), Wigglesworth, 
J-nsen, H. Carl Andersen, Horan, Canfield, 
Fenton, Phillips, Scrivner, Coudert, Cleven- 
ger, Wilson of Indiana, Davis of Wisconsin, 
James, Ford, Busbey, Miller of Maryland, 
Vursell, Hand, Ostertag, Hunter, Bow, Budge, 
Jonas of North Cgrolina, Krueger, Coon, 
Laird, Cederberg, A Cannon. 
Mahon, Sheppard, Thomas, Kirwan, Norrell, 
Whitten, Andrews, Rooney, Gary, Fogarty, 
Sikes, Fernandez, Preston, Passman, Rabaut, 
Yates, Marshall, Riley, and Sieminski. 

Committee on Armed Services 


“fessrs. Short (chairman), Arends, Cole of 
New York, Johnson of California, Gavin, Nor- 
blad, Van Zandt, Patterson, Cunningham, 
Bates, Hess, Nelson, Devereux, Bishop, 
OKonski, Smith of Kansas, Bray, Wilson of 
California, = . Vinson, Brooks of Loui- 
siana, Kilday, Durham, Rivers, Philbin, 
Hébert, Winstead, Price, Fisher, Hardy, Green, 
Doyle, Wickersham, Miller of California, 
Patten, Bennett of Florida, Bartlett, Fernés- 
Isern, and Mrs. Farrington. 


Committee on Banking and Currency 
Messrs. Wolcott Gamble, 


tman, Rains, 


Committee on the District of Columbia 


Messrs. Simpson of Illinois (chairman), 
O'Hara of Minnesota, Talle, Miller of Ne- 
Auchincloss, Allen of California, 
Kearns, Hagen of Minnesota, Patterson, Gub- 
Ser, Broyhill, Hyde, Hillelson, McMillan, 
Harris, Abernethy, Smith of Virginia, Klein, 
Teague, Jones of Alabama, Davis of Georgia, 
Morrison, Jones of Missouri, Sutton, and 
Friedel. 
Committee on Education and Labor 
Messrs. McConnell (chairman), Gwinn, 
Smith of Kansas, Kearns, Velde, Hoffman of 
Kersten of Wisconsin, Berry, Har- 
rison of W. g, Bosch, Holt, Rhodes of 
Arizona, Wainwright, Frelinghuysen, Young, 
en, Kelley of Pennsylvania, Powell, 
Lucas, Bailey, Perkins, Howell, Wier, Elliott, 
Landrum, Metcalf, Miller of Kansas, and 


Bowler. 
Committee on Foreign Affairs 
Messrs. Chi ld (chairman), Vorys, 
Mrs, Frances P. Bolton, Messrs. Smith of 


Wisconsin, Merrow, Judd, Fulton, Javits, 
Jackson, LeCompte, Radwan, Morano, Mrs. 
Church, Messrs. Adair, Prouty, Bentley, 
Richards, Gordon, Morgan, Battle, Carnahan, 
Chatham, Zablocki, Burleson, Hays of Ar- 
kansas, Roosevelt, Mrs. Kelly of New York, 
peers . Lanhan, Harrison of Virginia, and 


Committee on Government Operations 
Messrs. Hoffman of Michigan (chairman), 
Riehlman, Mrs. Harden, Messrs. Bender, 
Brownson, Mrs, Church, Messrs. Meader, 
ers, Brown of Ohio, Graham, Judd, 
McDonough, Mrs, St. George, Messrs. Miller 
of New York, Hillelson, Lipscomb, Dawson of 
Dilinols, Holifield, Karsten of Missouri, Mc- 
Cormack, Lantaff, Chudoff, Ikard, Brooks of 
Texas, Holtzman, Condon, Mollohan, Foun- 

tain, Pilcher, and Williams of New Jersey. 


Committee on House Administration 
LeCompte (chairman), Bishop, 
Schenck, Carrigg, Harrison of Ne- 
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Address Delivered by Hon. Edward Mar- 
tin, of Pennsylvania, Before the Fifth 
Annual Military Medical-Dental Sym- 


posium 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, November 17, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
which I delivered before the Fifth An- 
nual Military Medical-Dental Sympo- 
sium, on October 18, 1954, at Philadel- 
Phia, Pa. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

It is a great honor to speak before this 
Patriotic symposium. 

You are military men, but you pray for 
Peace. 

Soldiers, knowing the horrors and disap- 
pointments of war, seek ways to prevent 
armed conflict. 

You are preparing for defense because the 
well prepared nation is seldom attacked. 
The United States will not attack because 
we are a peace-loving nation. 

We have never been an aggressor. We al- 
Ways extend a helping hand whenever and 
wherever there is a rumor of disaster or 
hunger any place in the world. 

The history of progress in the world is the 
history of great events. The printing press, 
the wheel, the Pennsylvania rifle, the dis- 
covery of oll, and the invention of the elec- 
tric light have all been mileposts in man’s 
Progress. 

The of civilization has been an 
uphill fight. It has not been easy. 

Its road is marked by headstones to coura- 
geous men and women making the supreme 
Sacrifice that future generations might have 
& better chance to enjoy the great blessings 
God has given to His people. 

Our Nation is the envy of the world. With 
less than one-sixth of the world’s area and 
less than one-seventh of the world’s popula- 
tion we produce more than one-half of the 
world's goods. 

In less than 200 years an uncharted wilder- 
ness has been converted into the world's 
greatest workshop of diversified industry/ 
The broad valleys and wide plains are the 
world's reserve food supply. 

Our rivers and harbors, railroads, high- 
Ways, air transportation, communication 
Systems, and power lines bring a rich con- 
tinent together so that our natural resources 
may be developed for the benefit of all peo- 
ple. 

The result has been the finest living stand- 
ards and the highest cultural and spiritual 
attainments of all history. 

The defense of America, the maintenance 
Of peace, and the preservation of the Ameri- 
Can way of life are the most pressing prob- 
lems confronting our Nation today. They 
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also mean so much to the peace-loving and 
God-fearing nations of the world. 

We are not a warlike people, and for that 
reason we are slow to even plan for defense. 

We do not seek to impose our will upon 
the people of other nations. 

America's historic mission is to be an in- 
fluence for peace and good will among the 
nations of the earth. 

I believe that the most powerful agency 
for peace and security is a program of na- 
tional defense so strong that it will dis- 
courage war. 

That does not mean we should depend 
upon military strength alone in planning 
our national defense. 

We must build permanent security upon 
patriotic love of country and undivided al- 
legiance to the ideals of Americanism. 

We must establish a solid foundation of 
unity among all our people with devotion 
to the principles of liberty, equal justice, 
equal rights, equal opportunities, and equal 
responsibility. 

Nothing is more important to our national 
well-being than complete recognition by 
every citizen of his individual obligation to 
our country. 

All must share in safeguarding the rights 
and privileges that we enjoy through the 
courage and sacrifice of American heroes in 
every generation. 

The world must know the truth. While 
we are years ahead of Russia in progress, we 
are years behind in propaganda. 

As an example, for every dollar we spend 
to tell the truth about our great country 
and its objectives, our enemies—and that 
means Russia, her satellites and commu- 
nistic sympathizers—spend $45 to spread lies, 
hatred, dishonesty, and half truths, 

Our enemies are using false propaganda 
to confuse and divide our friends. To pre- 
vent this, the truth must be taught in our 
schools, explained in the courts, preached 
from the pulpit, and beamed to the world. 

As Americans we will all be proud of our 
heritage if we understand it. 

As an example of lies, the Reds charged 
that our forces used germ warfare in Korea. 
Our own officials promptly denounced this 
untruth. But how many people all over the 
world probably still think that it is the 
truth 

Let us tell the situation in Russia. Malen- 
koy has made great promises of more con- 
sumer goods. He has not been able to make 
his promises good, because, if he did, it would 
mean less military material. 

A totalitarian form of government always 
exists on some kind of a crisis. 

You cannot keep up a great military or- 
ganization indefinitely without using it 
against an enemy. 

Russia has never been strong except in 
its own territory. 

Let us give the world the truth. 

Personally, I do not fear Russian bombs, 
I do fear complacency in our country. 

We all realize that our national and in- 
ternational responsibilities have been enor- 
mously expanded, but there is too little 
understanding in our country of the dan- 
ger of poor fiscal policies. 

The financial picture of our Government 
is alarming. 

When the books were closed In Washing- 
ton for the fiscal year ending June 30, we 
were $914 billion in the red. In other words, 


we had spent 89 ½ billion more than all the 
Government revenues from all sources—yet 
the Eisenhower administration has already 
cut appropriations by more than $64 billion. 

Our debt is now about $275 billion. 

In view of that condition, and with fu- 
ture demands upon our resources clouded in 
uncertainty, how can we escape the conclu- 
sion that the strictest economy in Govern- 
ment is vital to our national existence? 

There is a disposition on the part of some 
of our people to take the debt lightly—as 
something for future generations to worry 
about. 

But I assure you that the danger Is here— 
now—with all the explosive potential of the 
atomic bomb. 

Debt destroys the value of the dollar more 
ruthlessly than any other factor in our 
financial setup. 

World history back to the ancient days is 
a record of great nations brought to de- 
struction by debt, taxes and inflation. 

When I plead for economy in Government, 
I have in mind every function, at every level 
of Government, including defense, foreign 
aid and all forms of domestic spending. 

It should be a mark of patriotism to fight 
increased cost of Government. The greatest 
cause of inflation is Government deficit n- 
nancing. Let us keep the dollar sound by 
keeping our fiscal policies in proper order. 

What are the steps we need to defend 
ourselves? 

1. We need great production of food and 
materials. 

2. We need a moral reawakening. Amer- 
icans must be a people who love their Gov- 
ernment and who willingly obey its laws with 
sen. and abiding religious conviction and 
1 j 

3. There should be an organization of na- 
tions who believe that God's greatest gift to 
mankind is freedom of the individual, and 
that they are willing to fight and die to 
preserve that freedom. 

4. Adopt universal military training. 

Now let us look at our defense situation 
from the military side and consider some 
fundamental principles. 

A free republic, such as ours, cannot rely 
entirely on a professional army. 

Universal military training is American in 
origin, principle and character. It calls for 
equal service with equal opportunity. It 
distributes equal responsibility for our Na- 
tion's defense among all classes and creeds, 
the rich and poor alike. 

It will instill in the hearts and minds of 
our young men a better understanding of 
what America stands for and a deeper appre- 
ciation of the American way of life. In addi- 
tion to the work of a soldier, universal mill- 
tary training will teach the proper way to 
live and proper conduct under conditions of 
hardship and danger. 

It will teach the value of organization, 
teamwork, and discipline. 

Universal military training follows the 
principles laid down by George Washington 
who said, and I quote: 

“Every citizen who enjoys the protection 
of free government owes not only a portion 
of his property but even of his personal 
service in defense of it.” 

Back in 1790 President Washington placed 
before the first Congress a defense plan which 
called for every able-bodied young man to 
be trained to defend his country. 
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Unfortunately, Washington's plan was not 
adopted. As a result, every war emergency 
has found us unprepared, with terrible sac- 
rifices and losses. 

In both World Wars we went into action be- 
fore we were ready. The same thing hap- 
pened when Communist aggression shat- 
tered the peace of the world in Korea. 

Thousands of American boys paid with 
their lives because they did not have the 
training or the equipment to do the job to 
which they were called in a time of national 


No American boy should be sent into battle 
who is not adequately trained. 

That is so fundamental that it is not 
even a debatable question. 

Shall we now wait until an enemy attacks 
before we begin training our young men? 

Or shall we begin now, while there is 
still time, to build up a constantly growing 
reserve of trained manpower as the backbone 
of our national defense? 


the many technical services of modern war- 
fare. 

The vast changes that have taken place in 
military science have not altered the basic 
principle that properly trained personnel, 


ly trained men are 
service. We must have a great reserve of 
trained manpower, backed by high morale 
and the will to defend our ideals, 

It is my firm belief that basic military 
training for every young man, excepting only 
those physically disabled, is the foundation 
of any plan for bullding the defensive 
strength of the American Republic. 

To my mind the following are requisites 
for an American soldier: Willingness, re- 
liability, courage, ability. They are given in 
that order. If a soldier possesses some ability 
and has the first three requisites he will be 
an asset to his country. He will have willing- 
ness if he is properly trained because his 
mind will be imbued with the great ideals of 
America, 

Universal military training should be 
given by the Regular Army, assisted by ci- 
vilian soldiers, both National Guard and 
Reserves, at a place in the trainee's own 
State, if possible. After completion of basic 
training the trainee should have the choice 
of certain services. 

These choices could be 2 years in the 
Regular Army, 4 years in the National Guard, 
or 6 years in the United States Army Re- 
serve, for example. 

Certain trainees, selected by the officers in 
charge, should be sent to schools in order 
to train them to be officers and technicians. 

All trainees would be subject to call for 8 
years, unless they discharged their obliga- 
tion in the Regular Army, National Guard, 
or Reserve. After that time they would be 
called only for a declared emergeney. 

In planning the military defense of our 
Republic, I believe we should have a highly 
trained Regular Army of modest size, based 
here at home. 

It should have the finest and most modern 
weapons and equipment. 

It should have the greatest mobility and 
the greatest fire power the world has ever 
known. 

It should be completely motorized and 
prepared to move by air and sea to any place 
where it might be needed. 

Our National Guard should be under the 
control of the States until called into Fed- 
eral service. It should be trained by the 
best and most patriotic brains of the Regu- 
lar Army. 

We should have a great Reserve Corps of 
citizens willing to continue their military 
training and they must also be under the 
supervision of the best the Army can provide. 

I have always felt that some Regular Army 
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officers should have command in the Na- 
tional Guard and the Reserve. 

Instead of maintaining a huge standing 
ground force at tremendous cost, I advocate 
building an air force so big and so powerful 
that we could have complete supremacy in 
the air and enough planes to carry our 
ground troops to any part of the world. 

With such an air force, American jet 
fighters and bombers, in the event we are 
attacked, could speedily demolish the Com- 
munist lines of communication and destroy 
the heart of the Communist military pro- 
duction. 

We should build up the world’s most pow- 
erful navy so that we and our allies will 
have complete command of the sea. We 
should create the world's strongest merchant 
marine in readiness for the transportation 
of men and the material with which to fight. 

The worldwide struggle between human 
liberty and tyranny will not be decided by 
military power alone. 

We cannot defeat communism by force 
alone, even though we gain military victory. 

It is a great mistake to measure our 
strength by the amount of money we pour 
into military appropriations if we ignore 
the more important elements of patriotism 
and the spiritual strength that comes from 
faith in God. 

To reach a high level of spiritual power, 
we need a new awakening of civic morality, 
uniting all faiths in obedience to the laws 
of God and man. 

The worldwide struggle for the minds and 
souls of men does not end with the signing 
of official documents. 

Human dignity and freedom of the indi- 
vidual are still precious to the hearts of 
freemen. 

Progress of humanity toward a better ciyl- 
lization, based on mutual understanding and 
helpfulness, is still the goal of all men of 

will. 

The sacred teachings of our religious faith 
point out God's conditions for peace. 

The Ten Commandments, the Golden Rule, 
and the Sermon on the Mount are unfatling 
guides for the conduct of nations as well as 
individuals. 

Our great bulwark in time of peril is not 
our wealth, not our military might, not our 
industrial superiority, but the moral and 
spiritual power of a clean, thrifty, hard- 
working, decent, God-fearing people, strong 
in patriotism and strong in love of our coun- 
try and our fing. 


Coexistence: Cause for Alarm 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, November 17, 1954 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Coexistence: Cause for Alarm,” 
written by Constantine Brown, and pub- 
lished in the Washington Evening Star 
of November 17, 1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COEXISTENCE: CAUSE FoR ALARBM—SENATOR 
KNOWLAND FEARS EISENHOWER ADMINISTRA- 
TION Is Reapy To TAKE BITE AT LATEST 
SovæT Barr OFFERING 

(By Constantine Brown) 

Official resentment against Premier 

Mendes-France for torpedoing the EDC has 
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disappeared and he will receive the full 
treatment given prime ministers of friendly 
nations. 

Last August when the French leader first 
mentioned his intention to visit the United 
States to make a speech before the United 
Nations in New York, he received a casual 
invitation from the White House to come to 
lunch if he visited Washington. Later, after 
the signing of the agreements in Paris, an 
official invitation for an official visit was 
issued. 

The most important subject which Mr. 
Mendes-France will tackle in his discussion 
of a variety of topics with President Eisen- 
hower and Secretary of State Dulles is the 
question of coexistence which the shrewd 
Soviet diplomats have raised officially since 
Stalin's death. N 

Coexistence, or peaceful coexistence as it 
has been dubbed more recently by the Com- 
munist propagandists, is being gobbled up 
like hotcakes on a winter morning in Europe. 
European statesmen, taken in before by ap- 
peasement, say they can’t withstand the 
waves of popular demand to end the tension 
by accepting coexistence. 

Neutralism, the forerunner of peaceful co- 
existence in Europe, paid only limited divi- 
dends. It was popular among the British 
and French masses, but the governments in 
office were reluctant to endorse it, principally 
because it would have meant the end of the 
flow of dollars from the United States. 

The Moscow schemers, knowing that they 
might be defeated despite their numerical 
superiority if they started new aggressions, 
contrived to sell the idea of peaceful co- 
existence to the peace-hungry peoples of the 
West. They found many more takers than 
they had hoped for even among some of the 
heretofore stouthearted policymakers in the 
present. administration. 

There are a number of Indications that 
several White House advisers take kindly to 
this Soviet bait. These include particularly 
General Eisenhower's unofficial but highly 
influential counselors: Milton Eisenhower, 
president of Pennsylvania State College; 
Lucius Clay, president of American Can Co.; 
and John McCloy, chairman of the board of 
the Chase National Bank. 

This knowledge prompted Senate Majority 
Leader WruLIam KNowLanp to sound the 
alarm in a speech in the Senate last Monday. 
He demanded a review by the Senate of our 


foreign and defense policies in the light orf 


the present coexistence threat. The short 
speech was not a diversion in the McCarthy 
censure debate. It was a shot across the 
bow, fired because of fear, which many of 
his Republican and Democratic colleagues 
share, that some commitments may be made 
by the executive branch to Mr. Mendes- 
France which would place us in a diplomatic 
strait jacket. 

We have tried coexistence with the 
U. S. S. R. in the past. But the men in the 
Kremlin have invariably gone back on their 
solemn pledges. Mr. Roosevelt extended this 
country’s recognition to the Soviets in 1933 
and signed a number of political and eco- 
nomic agreements. None was fulfilled. 

The Muscovites pledged formally to re- 
frain from any propaganda in this country. 
Yet it was in that period before the outbreak 
of World War II that they infiltrated deeply 
our Government and private institutions 
with subversive agents, both Americans and 
foreigners. This was continued during the 
war when the U. S. S. R. was our ally. 

The Soviet agents indulged shamelessly 
in espionage and theft of our most impor- 
tant military secrets. The worked almost 
in the open and American authorities often 
had to shut their eyes because it was con- 
sidered unwise to offend the Kremlin whose 
armies were killing Germans. 

Never in the history of this country was 
our military and diplomatic security more 
like a sieve than during those years of close 
coexistence with the U. S. S. R. For the 
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sake of political coexistence, we surrendered 
all of Eastern Europe and the Republic of 
China to the Soviet leaders. 

Premier Malenkov is now bringing a new 
element into the picture. It Is economic 
coexistence, which he declares will set up a 
political honeymoon in which the present 
international tensions will subside. 

The economic angle is, however, the most 
appealing to our allies in the new appease- 
ment. Their new factories, built with Amer- 
ican dollars, are producing effectively now. 
They need new markets and believe sincerely 
that the U. S. S. R. and the People’s Republic 
of China can offer them. To obtain com- 
mercial outlets among some 850 million peo- 
ple lacking consumers’ goods, our principal 
western allies are willing to accept appease- 
ment under the new name of coexistence. 

America is, however, in a different position. 
The survival of our democratic institutions 
and the physical security of this Nation is 
by far more important than the possibility 
of picking up a few hundred million dollars 
a year by direct or indirect trade with an 
enemy whose avowed intention is the de- 
struction of this last rampart of freedom. 

We are under constant pressure from Paris 
and London to “get off the high horse” and 
join them in a policy of coexistence which 
our allies hope will help them. It is this 
pressure which has made some impression 
in the executive branch of the Government 
that worries Senate leaders. 


International Scientific Cooperation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, November 17, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, science 
has shattered the barriers of space and 
time in this atomic age. Here in this 
country, the overwhelming proportion of 
our scientific effort is devoted to creat- 
ing a better, more prosperous, more 
fruitful life for our people and the peo- 
ples of the world. Some of our scientific 
effort is necessarily devoted to the needs 
of our own national defense. But much 
effort is also expended, in cooperation 
with the scientists of other nations, in 
exploring the phenomena of this 
planet—the physical aspects of the sky, 
of the waters, and of the ground. 

I send to the desk a summary state- 
ment describing United States coopera- 
tion with the forces of international sci- 
ence. It points out, incidentally, that— 

Each of the fields in the * * interna- 
tional program (for example, meteorology, 
oceanography, ionospheric, physics and cos- 
mic rays) is characterized by its global na- 
ture— 


I emphasize “its global nature“ 


and its relation to solar energy and disturb- 
ances. 


I point out incidentally that our forth- 
coming expedition to the Antarctic is a 
part of our program of national scientific 
exploration, as well as of international 
cooperation. 

I ask unanimous consent that this sei- 
entific summary be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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SUMMARY ON INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC 
COOPERATION 

The international. geophysical year desig- 
nates a major research effort to be conducted 
cooperatively by many nations: 29 are now 
participants and others are expected to join. 

This program encompasses a many-faceted 
investigation of our planet: the surface and 
core of the earth, the oceans and their 
depths, the atmosphere. 

These features of our environment, par- 
ticularly the atmosphere and the oceans, 
affect the daily lives of all individuals, the 
transactions of commerce and industry, the 
safe conduct of land, sea, and air travel and 
transportation, and the range and reliability 
of all radio communication and navigation 
systems. This environment controls, in 
these and many other ways, both the civilian 
and defense welfare of the Nation. 

Our knowledge of most of these fields is 
presently inadequate. In large measure this 
stems from the worldwide nature of geo- 
physical events. 

Storms forming off the east coast of Asia 
may cause a cold wave to surge over the 
United States a week later, which may in 
turn create a new storm in the mid-Atlantic 
and subsequent floods and snow avalanches 
in Europe. Solar flares create magnetic dis- 
turbances and may cause failure of all radio 
communications over an appreciable region of 
the earth. Each of the fields in the proposed 
international program (for example, meteor- 
ology, oceanography, ionospheric physics, and 
cosmic rays) is characterized by its global 
nature and its relation to solar energy and 
disturbances, To advance in these fields ac- 
cordingly requires measurements and obser- 
vations all over the world. These measure- 
ments, for maximum results with minimum 
effort, must be made simultaneously by all 
nations so that the worldwide pattern in each 
field can be established and so that the rela- 
tionships between fields can be determined. 
These technical considerations led to the 
proposal of the International Geophysical 
Year, and the period of time chosen for this 
intensive research program, 1957-58, was 
chosen largely because it coincides with a 
period of maximum sun-spot activity. 

The am of the United States was 
formulated by the United States National 
Committee for the International Geophysical 
Year. This committee was established by 
the National Academy of Sciences—National 
Research Council as the adhereing body of 
the United States to the International Coun- 
cil of Scientific Unions. The committee was 
assisted in its plans by leading scientists of 
the Nation in private laboratories, universi- 
ties, and such Federal agencies as the De- 
partments of Defense and Commerce. The 
United States program is a national program, 
based on our Nation's needs, It encom- 
Passes work under eight major categories: 
astro-geophysical measurements, meteorol- 
Ogy, oceanography, and glaciology, ionospheric 
physics, aurora and airglow, geomagnetism, 
cosmic rays, d rocket exploration of the 
upper atmosphere. The researches will be 
conducted in four major geographical regions 
of importance to our national interests: (1) 
Arctic and sub-Arctic; (2) middle latitudes 
of the Northern and Southern Hemispheres 
(including the United States, Central Amer- 
ica, South America, and adjacent parts of 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans); (3) the 
equatorial Pacific (largely the Micronesia 
group of island possessions and trust terri- 
tories of the United States); and (4) the 
Antarctic and sub-Antarctic. 

This program of basic research in the 
earth sciences will add appreciably to our 
knowledge and understanding of the several 
fields. It will also, because geophysical data 
have immediate value in such flelds as 
weather and radio-frequency forecasting, 
provide technical information of immediate 
practical value. The interest of the Nation 
in beth these areas has been carefully con- 
sidered by many scientists, by the United 
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States national committee, and by the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences. It has been 
reviewed and approved by the National Sci- 
ence Board. 

The interests of the Government in the 
program are exceedingly great. The several 
agencies having responsibilities in various 
areas involving or depending upon geophysi- 
cal phenomena are acquainted with the pro- 
gram. Members of several of their staffs 
have assisted in the formulation of the pro- 
gram. The Bureau of the Budget requested 
reviews by the Departments of State, Defense 
and Commerce, the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation, and the Atomic Energy Commission. 
The National Science Foundation and the 
National Academy of Sciences have also con- 
sulted these agencies. Their letters of 
endorsement have been received. 

The budget for the scientific program to 
be undertaken by the various nations is 
estimated to total approximately $100 mil- 
lion. Each nation provides for its own 
funds; no pooling of funds or subsidies are 
involved. The United States scientific pro- 
gram calls for total expenditures of 813 
million. Of this, $2.5 million are required 
during fiscal year 1955 for the procurement 
of scientific equipment and instrumenta- 
tion—e. g., upper atmosphere rockets and 
automatic ionospheric recorders—having a 
2-year lead time; the remaining funds will 
be needed in fiscal year 1956. The program 
will largely be conducted by grants to private 
research institutions and universities; exist- 
ing Federal facilities, where unique experi- 
ence exists, will be utilized for the economic 
procurement of major items of specialized 
equipment. 


The Davies Ouster 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, November 17, 1954 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
addressed to the New York Times by 
Louis J. Halle, of Charlottesville, Va., 
dated November 10, 1954. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconp, 
as follows: 

Davies’ OusTER QUESTIONED—IMPAIRMENT OF 

Our FOREIGN SERVICE FEARED IN DRIVE FOR 

CONFORMITY 


(The writer of the following letter was a 
member of the Policy Planning Staff in the 
Office of the Secretary of State until his resig- 
nation last August.) 


To the EDITOR or THE New Tonx Times: 

The dismissal of John Paton Davies from 
the Foreign Service has implications for the 
public welfare that not all private persons 
are in a position to appreciate. One who 
after 13 years has now resigned from the 
State Department (of his own accord, on 

terms with its administration and not 
under a cloud) may be permitted some com- 
ment on it. 

Secretary Dulles concurred in the finding 
of a security hearing board that Mr. Davies 
had “demonstrated a lack of Judgment, dis- 
cretion, and reliability.” Judging another 
man's judgment“ is never more uncertain 
than when the chief test is the judge's own 
judgment. 

One of the findings of the board was that 
the policy recommendations of Mr. Davies 
“were not in accordance with the standard 
required of Foreign Service officers, and show 
a definite lack of Judgment.” 
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COMPOSITION OF BOARD 


Mr. Davies is one of the most experienced 
men in this country in matters of foreign 
policy. It is proper to inquire; therefore, 
into the qualifications of those who found 
his policy recommendations faulty. They 
were the Inspector General of the Army, the 
deputy to the Director for Plans and Readi- 
ness of the Office of Defense Mobilization, 
a legal assistant of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, an assistant to the Direc- 
tor of the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion, and the Director of the Office of Pro- 
curement and Technical Assistance of the 
Small Business Administration. 

These men disagree with Mr. Davies’ rec- 
ommendations on Far Eastern policy and 
advocated his punishment. 

One can imagine what the verdict of such 
a board as this might have been on the 
judgment displayed by a man who in 1950 
recommended that “if the Communist gov- 
ernment of China in fact proves its ability to 
govern China without serious domestic re- 
sistance, then it, too, should be admitted to 
the United Nations.” Might it not have 
found this man's judgment below standard? 
Yet this was the recommendation made by 
Mr. Dulles in his book War or Peace. I do 
not say this in criticism of Mr. Dulles’ judg- 
ment any more than I take the like situation 
to reflect on Mr. Davies’ judgment. In both 
cases, the actual and the hypothetical, we 
have the spectacle of ignorance sitting in 
judgment on wisdom. 

RELATIONS WITH PRESS 

The other charge on which Mr. Davies has 
been judged guilty, that of expressing his 
views indiscreetly to the press, could also be 
sustained against a large number of Govern- 
ment servants, more so than ever since the 
administration has urged its employees to be 
more open with the press. 

Few things can be more dangerous in their 
implications for a society than a law, how- 
ever good in itself, that is invoked only 

selected individuals in a political 
situation. 


Most of us would agree that the official 
whose job it is to get rid of security risks 
in the State Department must be above sus- 
picion of exercising his functions in the in- 
terests of any faction or party. Any partisan 
bias might well prevent the effective admin- 
istration of security, which must be impar- 
tial, and thereby raise a doubt whether his 
continued employment in that capacity was 
“clearly consistent with the interests of the 
natlonal security.“ 

Why, then, should not the procedure ap- 
plied to Mr. Davies have-been applied to the 
director of the Department’s Bureau of Se- 
curity after he had referred in a public ad- 
dress to the legal obstacles that made it 
dificult to replace an individual whose view- 
point does not coincide with that of the Re- 
publican Party? Was this not poor judg- 
ment, lack of discretion, and unreliability? 
How can one avoid suspecting that the dif- 
ference has to do with the fact that Mr. 
Davies has been an object of attack by Sen- 
ator McCartny while Mr. McLeod is the 


admirer? 


The occasion of this letter is the injury to 
the public service. In his statement Mr. 
Davies says he has informed the Secretary 
that he would welcome publication of the 
whole record of his case, including my 1950 
recommendations that we seek a preventive 
showdown with the Soviet Union. 

RECOMMENDATIONS ON RUSSIA . 

The implication here is eloquent. Any 
recommendation that we seek a preventive 
showdown with the Soviet Union is at least 
as much at odds with our actual foreign 
policy as were the recommendations that Mr. 
Davies made so many years ago on our rela- 
tlons in the Far East. But from the point of 
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view of the police-mind looking for security 
risks any error, in this case, is on the right 
side. 

In the year and a half since the personnel 
of the State Department and Foreign Service 
were placed under the control of police of- 
ficials like Mr. McLeod the temptation to 
buy job security by making policy recom- 
mendations of this sort has been too great 
for some to resist. Those with the char- 
acter to resist have in many cases left the 
Government service, although many others 
still carry on. 

I am aware of my moral responsibility in 
saying, as one who has been on the inside 
until recently, that by these indirect methods 
the policemen have gained some control over 
American foreign policy, a field in which 
they have no competence. 

The Secretary has, in a few instances at 
least, been given dangerous advice that he 
would not have been given if these pres- 
sures had not existed. More often it has 
been thought unsafe to give him the advice 
that he should be given. Security officers 
read the memoranda and make their own 
Judgments. 

Now an example has been made of an of- 
ficer whom most of us know to be of fine 
character, loyal, courageous and intelligent, 
and who has been subjected to public dis- 
missal and punishment for lack of judg- 
ment, discretion, and reliability. I say 
punishment because, in addition to being 
publicly sacked as a security risk, he has 
been deprived of the pension that he had 
earned by 23 years of faithful service, It 
will now be even clearer than before that 
the reporting and advice of the Service had 
better conform to the policy views of the 
security officers. 

One hopes that the American public will 
see at last that the word “security” has be- 
come a euphemism. It covers the primitive 
political drive of the last 5 years to eliminate 
intellectual and moral distinction from the 
Government service, and to staff the Gov- 
ernment instead with political good fellows 
who cannot be suspected of superiority. 
Under the reorganized Foreign Service, for 
example, educational standards for admis- 
sion are being avowedly lowered. It is as if 
the mediocrity of the mindless had become 
the ideal. 

The impediment to good government in 
many countries has been that government 
service does not attract to itself the best 
elements in the national population. A gen- 
eration ago one heard that complaint com- 
monly about our own Government. When 
it is again made in the years to come we 
should remember, among others, the case of 
John Paton Davies. > 

Lovis J. HALLE. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA., November 10, 1954. 


The Dixon-Yates Contract 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, November 17, 1954 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, there 
has been much discussion about the 
Dixon-Yates contract. One of the best 
editorials on the subject has been pub-. 
lished in the Cleveland Press, a Scripps- 
Howard newspaper. I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial may be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Grr Orr tre HOOK, IKE 


Mr. President, that Dixon-Yates contract 
already has caused your administration a lot 
of trouble and embarrassment. 

But you ain’t see nothin’ yet. Unless you 
step in and straighten out the mess. 

You've got coming up a rambunctious 
Democratic Congress, and those fellows are 
preparing to paw over that contract from hell 
to breakfast, make every political advantage 
of it and torment your next 2 years in the 
White House. 

The Democrats made it a big issue in the 
campaign. Although many of the things 
they said about Dixon-Yates were untrue, 
enough was true to give the deal an unpleas- 
anot odor the public does not like—and an 
odor that ought not be associated with your 
administration, 

YOU HAD A GOOD IDEA 


You were absolutely sound on your ap- 
proach td a problem. The taxpayer-subsi- 
dized TVA was peddling electricty at rates 
which couldn't be approached where con- 
sumers are charged what electricity actually 
costs when interest and taxes enter into 
costs. TVA had started out as a big valley 
conservation and development program, and 
the Government financed it to conserve the 
soil in the Tennessee watershed, control 
floods, promote navigation, and produce elec- 
tric power. TVA was authorized to sell the 
the hydroelectric byproduct to get some of 
the Government's bait back. 

Today TVA is producing almost as much 
electricity by steam generation as by 
waterpower. That was caused largely by the 
fact that the Atomic Energy Commission was 
gobbling up huge quantities of TVA's elec- 
tric output. 

So you were completely right, in our opin- 
ion, Mr, President, in deciding that TVA 
ought not be permitted to expand further 
beyond its natural boundaries at general 
taxpayer expense; that AEC should buy its 
additional electricity requirements from pri- 
vately built steam plants which paid interest 
on investment and taxes on profits. 

You were right when you recommended in 
your budget message that AEC get private 
power so it could relinquish to TVA part of 
the power TVA is supplying to it, Under 
your plan, TVA and AEC would both do di- 
rectly what they were intended to do. 

You wanted to stop the rapid growth of 
the public debt, and this was one way to 
stop it. However, then your idea was per- 


Your AEC Chairman, Admiral Struss, and 
your Budget Director, Howland Hughes, are 
men of limited experience in public affairs, 
and apparently less experienced in dealing 
with the complex power problem, either pri- 
vate or public. 

The big producers of private electric power 
in the area where TVA’s power shortage was 
threatened were a couple of companies 
headed up by a couple of: fellows named 
Dixon and Yates. 

The AEC negotiated a contract with Messrs. 
Dixon and Yates to supply 600,000 kilowatts 
of power, a contract which your General 
Accounting Office says is legal, and at rates 
it says are reasonable, but containing pro- 
visions which your GAO plainly believes do 
not make sense from the Government's side 
of the table. 

In our view, the most senseless aspect is 
that AEC has been pitched into the role of 
“power broker” for TVA. AEC has much 
more important things to do. It should be 
able to buy directly all the power it needs 
for its own vital work. 

Your original idea was good. It has been 
perverted. These are some of the things the 
Democrats are gnawing on. 

A major reason they gnaw so ravenously 
is that Messrs. Strauss and Hughes, dealing 
with Messrs. Dixon and Yates, never asked 
for competitive bids. 
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And that's your out. Government busi- 
ness ought always be conducted on that basis. 
The Government wants so much electricity 
delivered at a certain point, beginning at a 
certain date and continuing for so many 
years. The contract should go to the lowest 
competent bidder. 

The thing to do with this Dixon-Yates 
contract, Mr. President, is to toss it into the 
ashcan. Then offer to buy the electric power 
we need from whomsoever makes the lowest 
bid. 

Even Democrats don't know how to make 
a better deal than that: It will deprive 
them of an issue, and it will settle your 
problem. 


The Problem of Smog 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, November 17, 1954 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the 
problem of smog is a grave one in Amer- 
ica. In fact, there is a growing belief 
in all sections of the country where there 
is a great amount of smog that the prob- 
lem of pollution of the air must be 
solved. 

In the 83d Congress the distinguished 
senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] and I joined in introducing pro- 
posed legislation by which the Federal 
Government would be enlisted in a con- 
tinuing fight to clear the air of pollu- 
tion. The Senate, during the 83d Con- 
gress, accepted the position which we 
took on two occasions and adopted leg- 
islation which we advocated. I regret 
very much that the House of Represent- 
atives failed to take similar action. 

Mr. President, in the local Evening 
Star, last weekend, there appeared a 
rather interesting article which called 
attention to the fact that the smog prob- 
lem has been found to be acute in the 
city of Cleveland, Ohio. In asking unan- 
imous consent that this article be re- 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I do so in the hope that there will be 
an awareness during the sessions of the 
84th Congress of the growing problem of 
smog conditions over the cities and 
towns of America, and that Congress 
will see the necessity of enlisting the 
power of the Federal Government in 
finally wiping out this grave menace 
which affects the health of the Nation. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REALTORS FIND SMOG PROBLEM IN CLEVELAND— 
Patt So Oporovus IT AWAKENS MANY DELE- 
GATES IN NICHT 

(By Robert J. Lewis) 

CLEVELAND, November 13.—This week's visit 
to Cleveland has left the Nation's realtors 
with at least one reemphasized conviction— 
that smog is one of the growing national 
problems. é 

A combination of fog, fumes, and smoke 
lowered the boom on delegates about 2 a. m. 
Tuesday, waking many in their hotel rooms 
almost as if a giant gong had sounded. 

From that point on, none of the activities 
of the 47th annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate Boards could 
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quite be separated from the pervasive odor 
that clung to Cleveland. 
“Is that smog?” one delegate asked. “It 
smells like coal gas to me.” 
THOUGHT HOTEL AFIRE 


Another delegate, awakened by the odor as 
it sank to the level of the city, thought his 
hotel was afire, 

A Cleveland reporter said he got his most 
impressive quote of the week when he per- 
suaded Mayor Norris Poulson, of Los Ange- 
les, to call Cleveland’s smog lighter than 
that in Los Angeles. 

“I'm an expert on smog,” said the Los An- 
geles mayor. 

But to Washington delegates all such dis- 
tinctions were academic. The whole town 
had an odor as if 50 million youngsters had 
madly dumped together the contents of every 
vial and container of 50 million chemistry 
sets and then spread the resultant mixture 
into every nook and cranny of the city. 

Howard Scott, chief of Cleveland's 40-man 
air pollution control division, said his agency 
foresaw this thing coming but couldn't very 
well do anything about it. 


ONCE IN 700 YEARS 


“Our meteorologist told us a combination 
of weather conditions that would occur simi- 
larly only about once in every 700 years was 
partly responsible,“ he told the Star. 

Chiefly responsible, apparently, was Cleve- 
land's highly concentrated complex of re- 
fineries, steel mills, chemical plants, and 
other industrial en 

Mr. Scott has a tough job that has be- 
come considerably tougher since it was held 


by Kenneth Kugel, who, Mr. Scott said, now” 


heads Washington's smoke-abatement pro- 


gram. 

“With a man like Ken Kugel at the head 
of your program, you'll never have any 
problem in Washington like we have in 
Cleveland,” Mr. Scott said. 

He conceded that Washington's lack of 
heavy industry might be a big help, too. 

“I could have tripled the 40-man staff I 
have here now and still have a job to do,” 
he said, 

PROPOSALS PASSED 

Winding up their sessions, delegates passed 
& series of resolutions hewing to the associa- 
tion’s program favoring greater power for 
State and local government and decentral- 
ization of Federal powers. 

Among proposals favored: 

1. Amendment of State constitutions to 
limit the amount of real-estate taxes that 
can be levied by local and State govern- 
ments. 

2. Stricter State limitations upon those 
wanting to enter the real-estate business. 

3. State and local liquidation of existing 
public housing properties. 

4. Sale of Federal property to private own- 
ership when it is not essential to the func- 
tions of Government. 

5. A ban of Federal controls over wages, 
Tents, prices, and conditions of work. 

“Our Federal Government has become too 
highly centralized, has undertaken many 
activities not contemplated by our Consti- 
tution, and has invaded the rights and func- 
tions of State and local governments, as well 
as those of individuals,” the association said. 

“Government functions should be restored 
to a local level, thus relieving the Federal 
Government of all matters which can be 
properly carried forward by State and local 
governments.” * 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938), 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Omce, Washington 25, D. O., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form, 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Record at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. O. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 


SENATORS WITH RESIDENCES 
IN WASHINGTON 


Orrice Appress: Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. O. 


[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Vice President, Richard Nixon 


Abel, Mrs, George P., Nebr 


Anderson, Clinton P., 6 Wesley Circle. 
N. Mex. 


Barrett, Frank A., Wyo...-The Woodner 
Beall, J. Glenn, Md oul 

Bennett, Wallace F., Utax 

Bricker, John W., Ohio....The Mayflower. 
Bridges, Styles, N. H. The Dorchester. 
Brown, Ernest S., Nev. 

Burke, Thomas A., Ohio_... 

Bush, Prescott, Conn = 2 
Butler, John Marshall, Md 

Byrd, Harry Flood, Va. -The Shoreham, 
Capehart, Homer E., Ind The Westchester. 
Carlson, Frank, Kans_.....Sheraton Park 
Case, Francis, S. Dak.-....4545 Conn. Ave. 
Chavez, Dennis, N. Mez....3327 Cleveland 


Ave. 
Clements, Earle C., Ky...-.2800 Woodley Rd. 
Cooper, John S., K y 


Cotton, Norris, N. Sa 
Crippa, Edward D., Wyo.-..The Mayflower 
Daniel, Charles E., S. CO- 

Daniel, Price, Ten Sones r, 
Dirksen, Everett M., III. 


Eastland, James O., Miss..5101 Macomb St. 


Ellender, Allen J., La 
Ervin, Samuel J., Jr., N. O 
„Homer, Mich. The Westchester. 
Flanders, Ralph E., Vt..... 
Frear, J. Allen, Jr., Del 
Fulbright, J. William, Ark- 
George, Walter F., Ga. The Mayflower. 
Gillette, Guy M., Iowa 
Goldwater, Barry M., Artæ 
Gore, Albert, Tenn — 
Green, Theodore Francis, University Club. 
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Commencement of Work on St. Lawrence 
Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, November 18, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Na- 
tion welcomes the initial steps which 
have been undertaken on both sides of 
the Canadian-United States border to- 
ward completion of the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence seaway project. 

I have in my hand the text of two 
initial releases of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way Development Corporation describ- 
ing some of the first decisions on this 
side of the border relative to the seaway 
construction, 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
leases be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, and that they be followed by a 
fine address delivered by the Adminis- 
trator of the Seaway Corporation, Mr, 
Lewis G. Castle, at Buffalo, N. Y. 

I am deeply pleased in the fine start 
which has been made by the Corporation 
under the Wiley law, Public Law 358, 
of the 83d Congress. 


There being no objection, the press 
release and address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Sr. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 
DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION, 
INFORMATION DIVISION, 
November 3, 1954. ` 
Sr. LAWRENCE SEAWAY Construction To BEGIN 
WITH Excavation or LONG SAULT CANAL 


Administrator Lewis G. Castle, of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation, 
announçed today that the first steps have 
been taken to begin work on the seaway. 

“When spring opens on the St. Lawrence, 
‘the first shovelful of earth to be taken from 
the project will be scooped out on the site 
of the new Long Seult Canal, just 4 miles 
northeast of Massena, N. Y.,“ Mr. Castle said, 

The action taken today is the placing of 
advertisements for bids on the first contract 
to be awarded on the St. Lawrence seaway, 
which eventually will make it possible for 
larger oceangoing ships to ply the St. Law- 
rence and the Great Lakes. 

The work consists of furnishing all plant, 
labor and materials and equipment and per- 
forming all work required for the construc- 
tion of 10,000 linear feet of canal. The bot- 
tom elevation of the canal is to be above the 
Official high watermark as recorded at Rich- 
ards Landing gage in the vicinity of the 
work, 

The contractor will be required to excavate 
approximately 3.9 million cuble yards of ma- 
terials comprising glacial tills and clays. 
The glacial till is mostly sand and clay in- 
terspersed with boulders and stones. The 
clay varies in intensity from firm to soft, 
Foundation explorations indicate that bed- 
rock is a considerable distance below final 
Canal grade, and should not be encountered 
during excavation. 


Appendix 


Advertisement for bids, the furnishing of 
drawings and specifications, the detailing 
of contract terms, and the award of the con- 
tract are services being performed by the 

of Engineers, United States Army, un- 
der the supervision of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way Development Corporation. 


Sr. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 
DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION, 
DIVISION OF INFORMATION, 
November 15, 1954. 

Administrator Lewis G. Castle, of the St, 
Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation, 
today announced the issuance of an order 
directing the United States Army Corps of 
Engineers to design all locks on the seaway 
in conformity with the minimum dimen- 
sions provided in Public Law 358. 

Public Law 356 says that the Corporation 
is authorized and directed to construct in 
United States territory, deepwater naviga- 
tion works with “locks at least 600 feet long, 
80 feet wide, and 30 feet over the sills.” 

On September 2, 1954, Administrator Castle 
announced that the Corporation had desig- 
nated the United States Corps of Engineers, 
under the Corporation’s supervision, to pre- 
pare designs and specifications pursuant to 
section 8 of the Wiley Act permitting the 
Corporation's use of the services of other 
agencies of the Federal Government. 

Accordingly, today’s action directs the 
Corps of Engineers to design one proposed 
lock in the Point Rockway Canal opposite 
Iroquois, Ontario, and the proposed Grass 
River and Robinson Bay locks in the Long 
Sault Canal near Massena, N. Y., to be 800 
feet long, 80 feet wide, and 30 feeb over the 
silis. > 

These dimensions, besides conforming to 
the apparent intention of Congress, are in 
conformity with the dimensions of the locks 
on the Welland Canal, and of proposed locks 
on the Canadian portion of the seaway, be- 
tween Montreal and Massena, 

“Careful consideration also has been given 
to the various recommendations made that 
locks be constructed with larger dimensions. 
However, the Corporation is limited to the 
authorized expenditure of $105 million, and 
increasing the size of the locks places a 
doubt upon the possibility of our operating 
within our financial limitations,” Mr. Castle 
pointed out. 

It is estimated that approximately 75 per- 
cent of all prospective tonnage on the new 
seaway will be by lake carrier, Thus only 
25 percent of the tonnage is subject to 
movement by seagoing ships, and the ma- 
jority of general cargo seagoing ships will 
be able to ply the seaway when it is com- 
pleted. 


NORTHWEST PASSAGE RECLAIMED 


(Address by Lewis G. Castle, Administrator, 
St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corpo- 
ration, Buffalo, N. Y., October 27, 1954) 
Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, four 

centuries ago, in 1534, when the intrepid 

French explorer, Jacques Cartier, first dis- 

covered the St. Lawrence, he thought he had 

found the famed Northwest Passage whereby 

French ships could sall westward to Cathay 

and the far Indies. As a matter of fact, 

Cartier thought he had reached China. 
When the St, Lawrence seaway is opened 

in 1959, the 400-year-old dream will be more 

than realized—the Northwest Passage will be 
reclaimed. First, the St. Lawrence will open 


up a region of a richness far beyond the wild- 
est fancies and hopes of profit of those early 
explorers; second, from that region one will, 
indeed, be able to sail away into the far-off 
isles of the south seas. 

Therefore, the fact that Buffalo is situated 
midway between the mouth of the St. Law- 
rence River and the headwaters of the Great 
Lakes Basin certainly should develop in your 
hearts a great sense of comfort and confi- 
dence concerning the future stability of your 
community. 

Within 10 years it is expected that the 
Federal, State, and Canadian Governments 
will spend substantial sums on navigation, 
power, and port and harbor facilities on the 
St. Lawrence and in the Great Lakes Basin. 

It is expected that next month we shall 
be prepared to let our first contract, under 
competitive bidding, which will insure com- 
mencement at an early time of the initial 
navigation work on the St. Lawrence River. 
Ontario Hydroelectric Power Commission and 
the New York Power Authority have already 
commenced their projects. fi 

I am sure that this audience will be pleased 
to know that we have decided to locate a 
branch office in Buffalo, staffed with engi- 
neers under the direction of Deputy Adminis- 
trator Oettershagen to collaborate closely 
with the Office of the Corps of Engineers, 
We will also establish a second branch office 
in Massena, N. Y. 

Our program of construction on the sea- 
way contemplates completion of all naviga- 
tion work in the fall of 1958. Thus, we 
should have shipping facilities beginning 
with the spring season of 1959. 

This St. Lawrence seaway construction pro- 
gram is unique in that it requires the coop- 
eration of four governmental units in de- 
veloping navigation facilities and the gen- 
eration of electrical power—Canada, the 
United States, Ontario, and New York State. 

The New York State Power Authority in 
conjunction with Ontario Hydroelectric 
Power Commission will invest $600 million 
in the construction of control dams and 
powerhouses. The St. Lawrence Seaway Au- 
thority of Canada, together with the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Development Corporation of 
the United States, will work harmoniously 
in dredging channels, and building locks over 
182 miles from the end of Lake Ontario to 
Montreal. This gigantic construction job 
to be produced cooperatively is an example 
to the world of how two nations can work 
harmoniously together in a joint enterprise— 
two friendly nations separated only by a line 
on a map. 

The nearly 4,000 miles of boundary be- 
tween the United States and Canada is the 
longest unfortified international boundary in 
the world, The work on the seaway by the 
United States and Canada will be done in 
an atmosphere of understanding and confi- 
dence, and we are delighted with this pros- 
pect of working together with our friendly 
neighbors-of the north. 

Nothing has fired the imagination of the 
American people so emphatically as the 
prospects of the navigation project contem- 
plated on the St. Lawrence River. 

The opening of the St. Lawrence seaway 
to the ocean highways of the world will put 
America on the threshold of an unequaled 
expansion of the population and wealth. 

After the Allegheny and the Blue Ridge 
Mountains were crossed by Daniel Boons 
and other pioneers, and after the east and 
west coasts were linked by rail, it was said 
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that America's great West had been opened. 
The completion of the seaway will witness 
the real opening of all 3 million square miles 
of America from coast to coast and border 
to border, which is far from being wholly 
settled and developed. It is clearly obvious 
that the utilization of a new artery of water 
transportation which will extend more than 
2,400 miles into the heartland of the United 
States can only develop tremendous benefits. 

For the first time in nearly 100 years, the 
United States faces the challenge of a 
frontier, when the promise is fulfilled of 
cheap bulk transportation to its string of 
Great Lakes ports. The magnificent poten- 
tial of that coastline is easily seen. It is 
farther from Duluth to the Atlantic Ocean 
than it is from Gibraltar to Port Said at the 
tar end of the Mediterranean Sea. The total 
United States shoreline of the Great Lakes 
is nearly 600 miles longer than the combined 
general coastline of the east and west coasts. 

When the seaway opens, both the United 
States citizens and Canadian citizens will 
begin the development of a new empire. 
Axes will ring in the forests with renewed 
vigor; the ore mines, metal mills, and fac- 
tories will pour forth their products to de- 
velop new resources and industries. New 
villages and great cities will be founded, and 
older towns and cities will increase in size 
and importance. 

In the building of the seaway, perhaps as 
many as half a million people will within 10 

years migrate to its shores from other cities 
In At America, and several hundred thousands 
of Canadians will make their living on the 
other side of the border in similar occupa- 
tions. 

Conservatively, the influx of workers in 
the Ogdensburg-Massena area may reach a 
peak of 100,000 individuals who will build the 
navigation and power facilities, and who will 
operate supporting construction, retail, and 
service industries. This figure does not in- 
clude persons who will be employed in ex- 
panded local government activities, such as 
police and fire departments, and new schools 
and hospitals. } 

The increase in wealth and population fol- 
lowing the fruition of this great endeavor is 
not to be confined to the Great Lakes States 
and their immediate neighboring provinces 
in Canada, but the benefits will extend into 
all the vast reaches of undeveloped and un- 
populated country of both nations. 

The flow of population that followed the 
original opening of the West, that made this 
country into the greatest world’ power, is to 
be duplicated within another 50 years. The 
frontier is to bolster America's greatness for 
many years into the future. The building 
of the seaway will spell benefits for every 
kind of human enterprise. 

To speak of a more immediate problem, 
we have recently developed an economic 


study and in quoting from it I can state 


that on a very conservative estimate it is 
anticipated that in the first year of traffic 
operation there will pass through the St. 
Lawrence River channels and locks a total 
cargo tonnage of over 36 million tons, Pro- 

those figures further, we arrive in 
1965 with an estimated increase in cargo 
tonnage to 52 million tons. This tonnage 
applied to a reasonable toll rate assures ade- 
quate revenue to retire this investment 
within a reasonable number of years. Tolls 
should be low enough to invite traffic, and 
high enough to retire the cost of this invest- 
ment in Canada and the United States. I 
am confident that between the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Authority of Canada and our own 
Corporation, as we near the completion of 
this great project, we will arrive at a toll 
rate that will be satisfactory to all shipping 
interests. 

There are many people who doubted the 
wisdom of the creation of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Development Corporation which is 
now empowered to construct the navigation 
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facilities on the St. Lawrence River. I do 
not discount the sincerity of those who ques- 
tioned the wisdom of this vast enterprise, 
but I venture to say that within 10 years 
from now those doubting Thomases of 
yesterday will join with the optimistic be- 
llevers of today, and will rejoice in the bene- 
ficial results that will accrue to the indus- 
trial life of our country. This project on the 
St. Lawrence River was just as inevitable as 
was the Suez or Panama Canals, 

Sectionalism is a natural American po- 
litical trait. Undoubtedly, the original 
United States ports looked with jaundiced 
eyes on other new seaports as they came into 
being, grew, and became commercially im- 
portant. There were dire predictions made 
then, about how economic distress would 
settle on the older ports and drive them 
to ruin, but somehow the greatness of an 
expanding America dissipated those fears. 
Those bad things never happened, and for 
the same reasons the anxieties of established 
ports today will tomorrow likewise slip 
quietly into the meaningless past of useless 
worry. 

As a result of the opening of the St. Law- 
rence seaway, the Iron Horse is not to follow 
the real horse into relative disuse as the live 
animal did upon the advent of the automo- 
bile. I have every confidence that the virile 
and powerful railroad industry of the United 
States will perform its vital functions to the 
same degree as it does today, and just as 
profitably, for hundreds of years after the 
St. Lawrence is opened to the Atlantic Ocean, 
This will not be the first time the Nation's 
railroad managements have met the com- 
petition of other forms of transportation and 
survived, and I am sure they will continue 
to do so, as long as there is a United States. 

Let me say in conclusion that Buffalo is 
strategically located in connection with this 
project, and I know that we can count upon 
the citizens of this community to cooperate 
with us in arriving at a successful goal of 
construction and the greater goal of naviga- 
tion achievements, The St. Lawrence River 
is a common boundary, and should be de- 
veloped as a common responsibility by the 
two countries involved. 

We look forward with great anticipation 
to this friendly association with the Cana- 
dian people, and I am confident that we 
will produce transportation to cities that 
will benefit all and harm none. I thank you 
for being a very attentive audience. 


Middle East Oil 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN WELKER 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, November 18, 1954 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, while 
we are preoccupied with the censure of 
one of our Members, events of great im- 
portance, which concern us deeply, are 
taking place throughout the world. We 
might better be devoting our attention, 
for example, to what has been termed 
“a time bomb ticking away in the Middle 
East” which concerns the oil transporta- 
tion agreement between Saudi Arabia 
and the shipping magnate, A. S. Onassis. 

Mr. Onassis, together with a number 
of other individuals, is under indictment 
in the United States District Court for 
the District of Columbia, on a charge of 
conspiracy to violate sections 371 and 
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1001 of title 18, the Merchant Ship Sales 
Act of 1946. 

The Government of Peru this week 
seized certain vessels which belonged to 
Onassis. His operations are also a sub- 
ject of concern to the State Department 
of the United States and of the British 
Government with respect to the contract 
he has signed with the King of Saudi 
Arabia. 

The explosive possibilities of this ar- 
rangement have been set forth in News- 
week magazine, issue of November 15, 
1954, and in an article appearing in the 
New York Journal of Commerce, Novem- 
ber 12, 1954. 

So that Senators may study the sub- 
ject, I ask unanimous consent that the 
two articles be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in en REc- 
ORD, as follows: 

From Newsweek of November 15, 1954] 

Monz Easts Fanvrous Onassis AND Or 

(A man and events: For months. United 
States officials have kept their fingers crossed 
while a time bomb ticked away in the Middle 
East. This bomb was the oll transportation 
agreement between Saudi Arabia and the 
shipping magnate A. S. Onassis. Here is the 
story of the agreement—the explosive situa- 
tion it created, how it seems likely to turn 
out, and the man behind it.) 


As clear as the evening summons of the 
muezzin to Allah's faithful, sounds of trouble 
were heard last week throughout the Arab 
world, from the rough hills of Algeria to the 
narrow valley of the Jordan. The French 
were surprised by a sudden spread of terror- 
ism from Tunisia to hitherto peaceful Algeria 
Jordon-Israeli relations took a quick and 
ominous turn for the worse. 

But the most immediate and perhaps the 
gravest crisis concerned Saudi Arabin and 
the international oll industry. Up until now 
this crisis has not made headlines, although 
at one point American and British policy- 
makers feared it might follow the course of 
the Iranian oil dispute. Now confidential 
advices from abroad indicate that King Saud 
has taken a hand and that a decisive and 
probably hopeful turning point may be 
reached shortly because of his efforts, 


BAFFLING ARI 


The central figure is a fabulous Greek 
Aristotle Socrates Onassis, owner of a world- 
wide tanker empire, of a dominant share in 
Monte Carlo’s chief enterprises, and of one 
of the world’s most luxurious yachts. Onas- 
sis (Arl to his friends) is not the mysterious 
and ruthless character that newspapers and 
magazines portray. Nonetheless, the role he 
set for himself in the Arabian oll industry 
has produced baffling and as yet largely 
undisclosed intrigues, 

The crisis began when an agreement was 
completed on January 20, 1954, between 
Saudi Arabia, represented by the Finance and 
Economics Minister, Sheik Abdullah el Sulal- 
man, and Onassis, represented by Shiek Mo- 
3 Abdullah Ali Ridha. The chief 


ae: The formation of a company called the 
Saudi Arabian Maritime Tanker Co., Ltd., 
with at least 500,000 tons of tankers. 

2. Shipment of all Saudi oll exports in 
tankers of the company, except that first 
preforence would go to tankers owned by 
companies with concessions in Saudi 
Arabla—but under severe restrictions, 

3. The shipment of oll at a predetermined 
minimum rate. 

The Onassis contract was Immediately in- 
terpreted by the major oll companies as a 
worldwide threat to the industry. Aramco, 
which holds the concession for Saudi Arabian 
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oll, bitterly opposed the arrangement as con- 
trary to the terms of its own concession. 
Aramco officials claimed that under the con- 
tract Saudi Arabia would be obliged imme- 
diately to ship 50 percent of its oil in Onassis 
tankers while other companies gradually 
would be cut out completely. 


TRADE THROTTLE 


In a speech in Los Angeles on September 
29, B. Brewster Jennings, president of the 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., said: The proposal 
has extraordinarily far-reaching dangers, It 
` is completely contrary to the specific terms 
of the Aramco concession, but even that is 
perhaps less important than what it could 
do to world trade. Obviously, if a given 
country with an exportable commodity could 
require that all of that export be carried in 
its own ships, an importing country could 
with equal logic require that all its imports 
be carried in its own ships. Thus, if all 
countries were to follow the Onassis plan, 
there would be no international trade at all.” 

Onassis Issued a counterblast on October 4. 
He charged that “since the end of the war 
country after country” has enacted “prefer- 
ential and discriminatory legislation“ in or- 
der to create its own merchant marine and 
that “the United States has gone far beyond 
any other nation.” (Onassis is under indict- 
ment in the United States in connection with 
å shipping deal.) He defended his contract 
as an “inevitable” development and claimed 
that his transportation charges would be 
“somewhat lower” than those of the big 
shipping companies—which were now en- 
gaged in a “most unholy persecution of me.” 

By August affairs had reached a point 
where Aramco officials privately said they 
would abandon the concession if the Onassis 
contract was put into effect. There were 
reports that Onassis planned to force a deci- 
sion by sending the largest tanker in the 
world to Saudi Arabia to load oil. This ship, 
the 47,000-ton Al Malik Saud al Awal (King 
Saua I), was constructed for Onassis in Ham- 
burg. As of last week it had undergone 
trials but Onassis had not yet accepted de- 
livery. 

WEIGHTY THREAT 

As things moved toward a showdown, 
weightier forces intervened, principally King 
Saud himself and the United States Govern- 
ment. The possibility of Saudi Arabia de- 
veloping into another Iran represented a 
terrible threat to American policy in the 
Middle East. The United States is, there- 
fore, through diplomatic channels, cooper- 
ating with the King in finding a solution to 
the problem. 

Ibn Saud was regarded as perhaps the 
outstanding Arab leader of this era, and 
since his death the present King has emu- 
lated his father by carving a place for him- 
self as one of the busiest and most important 
statesmen in the Middle East. He has 
focused his major attention on the problems 
of the region as a whole. The oil negotia- 
tions were handled by the King's function- 
aries. Now, however, Shiek Sulaiman, who 
negotiated the Onassis contract, has retired 
to live in Beirut, while Saud has informed 
United States Ambassador George Wadsworth 
that the agreement is being reexamined. If 
it conflicts with the Aramco concession, 
proper steps must be taken to eliminate such 
conflicts. There are some reports that the 
contract may be tested in a Saudi court or 


referred to the World Court. At any rate, 


Washington professes confidence in a satis- 
factory settlement now that the facts are 
coming before the king. 

Onassis was reported last week in Jidda. 
On the way to Saudia Arabia in his yacht, 
the Christina, he stopped off in Beirut. A 
Newsweek correspondent reported from there 
that Onassis “hinted he had made some very 
big advances to various Saudi personalities 
in exchange for their cooperation in get- 
ting the deal through.” The Paris paper, 
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L’Aurore, recently reported the oll companies 
“now claim they have documents proving 
that Ari, to get the treaty, made financial 
gifts to various ministers.” Other sources 
abroad, particularly in Rome, say the oil com- 
panies are still trying to obtain the docu- 
ments. 
AND WHO IS ONASSIS? 


“Mr. Aristotle Socrates Onassis, of Greek 
birth and Argentine nationality, whose per- 
manent residence is in Montevideo, and 
whose elected domicile is in Paris at 88 Rue 
Foche.“ 

Thus the party of the second part de- 
scribes himself in the text of the oil agree- 
ment with the Saudi Arabian (Government. 
But this statement only begins to hint at 
the complex operations of the stocky, dapper 
48-year-old cosmopolitan businessman, 
Onassis operates through some 30 corpora- 
tions. His fleet of 100 ships includes a com- 
plete whaling flotilla and dry-cargo bottoms 
as well as 1,080,000 tons of tankers. He 
travels 100,000 miles a year on business. He 
speaks English, Spanish, French, Italian, 
and Turkish as well as Greek. 

His homes rangs from a 4-story New York 
town house at 16 Sutton Square to the col- 
umned Chateau de la Croe, on 25 landscaped 
acres af the tip of Cap d' Antibes. From his 
Riviera residence, Onassis commutes by 
speedboat to his best-known office—the 3- 
story headquarters of the Olympic Maritime 
in the newly air-conditioned building of the 
old Winter Sporting Club at Monte Carlo, 

RAGS TO RICHES 


Onassis has made a number of fortunes 
during a spectacular career that began in the 
1920's when he landed in Buenos Atres—16 
years old, $60 to his name, and carrying a 
Nansen passport as a stateless person. The 
family—Greek tobacco merchants living in 
Smyrna (now Izmir)—had been ruined by 
the Greek-Turkish war. Onassis rapidly 
went from tobacco importing, to hides and 
grains, to shipping. By the outbreak of the 
Second World War, he was already in tank- 
ers on a successful but small scale. Onassis 
came out of the war worth a reputed $30 
million, 

The secret of his postwar success was his 
shrewd analysis of prospects in the world 
tanker business. First, he believed that, 
contrary to the predictions of most experts, 
world petroleum consumption would in- 
crease at a fast pace. Second, he knew that 
the big oil companies, while expanding their 
capital facilities, were chary of overextending 
themselves by building too many tankers. 
Third, he discovered that supertankers could 
cut costs considerably below prevailing rates 
and still make a profit. Banking on these 
three interlocking factors, Onassis plunged 
into a large-scale program of tanker con- 
struction, He found liberal financing in 
New York, particularly from one of the big- 
gest banks and one of the largest insurance 
companies. 

LAVISH BOSS 


Onassis prefers to build most of his ships 
in West German yards, man them with large- 
ly German crews, and sail them usually un- 
der the flags of Panama, Honduras, Costa 
Rica, or Liberia, He thus avoids high con- 
struction costs and wage scales, and union 
regulations, but he boasts that he pays his 
seamen well above the going rates. The cap- 
tain of his newest tanker in regular service, 
the 45,000-ton Tinna Onassis, is said to be 
the highest paid merchant seaman in the 
world, with the exception of the commodore 
of the Cunard Line. 

The Onassis Monte Carlo headquarters 
has the unromantic, practical advantage 
of the fact that the tiny principality of 
Monaco levies no income taxes. Onassis’ 
acquisition of the Société des Bains de Mer 
et Cercle des Etrangers, which runs the re- 
sort, is a revealing example of his methods. 
When the former directors of the company 
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refused to rent him office space, he quietly— 
and under four assumed names—began to 
buy up stock until he had a controlling in- 
terest. Now he plans to follow up his in- 
vestment by spending more money to restore 
Monte Carlo to popularity with such touches 
as smooth concrete paying on the pebbly 
beach, air conditioning in the casino, and 
helicopter service from Nice. 


PARTY GIVER 


Onassis conducts personal affairs on an 
equally grand scale. He regularly breaks 
in a new tanker with a series of spectacular 
parties on board. When he first brought 
the Tinna Onassis to Britain, he hired a fleet 
of limousines to transport his guests from 
London to Purfleet, halfway to the mouth 
of the Thames. Once he flew a group of 
New York businessmen to Peru, where a 
helicopter waited to shuttle them out to 
his whaling fleet for 2 weeks“ fishing. 

In December 1946, Onassis married Athina 
Livanos, the pretty dark-haired daughter 
of Stavros Livanos, the doyen of Greek 
shipping magnates. Educated at Rosemary 
Hall in Connecticut and Miss Hewitt's 
Classes, Mrs. Onassis, now 24, is a naturalized 
United States citizen, Their children, Alex- 
ander, 7, and Christina, 5, also are United 
States citizens. 

Onassis spends much time on his 303-foot 
yacht Christina, converted from a Canadian 
destroyer escort at a cost of $2.5 million. Its 
appointments include a lapis lazuli fireplace, 
and a marble swimming pool with a bottom 
that rises to become a dance floor. For 
sport he skis, plays water polo, or water 
skis behind a seaplane. His choice of friends 
often astounds staid business acquaintances, 
For instance, in Hamburg, while he was hay- 
ing the Al Malik built at the Howaldt ship- 
yard, his closest crony was a Greek piano 
Player at the night club Die Insel. 

Although he is now the owner of Monte 
Carlo, Onassis boasts that he has never 
gambled there, In general, his business risks 
are carefully considered. But now Onassis 
is deep in what many of his shipping asso- 
ciates consider a spectacular gamble. Of his 
1,080,000 tons of tankers, 120,000 is com- 
fortably tied up with United States com- 
panies until 1961. Another 330,000 is cov- 
ered by a deal with Shell Tankers which ex- 
pires in 1956. Few think this will be re- 
newed. And he has an estimated $75 mil- 
lion outstanding in American loans. Thus 
the Saudi Arabian contract may be vital to 
Onassis. 


[From the Journal of Commerce of November 
12, 1954] 
ONE MILLION DOLLAR MELON For SHIP DRA 
ONASSIS CONTRACT PAYMENTS BARED 
(By Edward P. Tastrom) 

Aristotle Socrates Onassis, Greek born 
shipping titan, who negotiated an oil trans- 
port treaty with the King of Saudi Arabia 
early this year, which has drawn world-wide 
protests, is reported to have paid approxi- 
mately $1 million to Government officials 
through an intermediary to help close the 
deal, according to a deposition, sworn to by 
one of the negotiators before the acting 
British consul general on September 27 in 
Nice, France. 

The deposition and exhibits, copies of 
which have come into the possession of 
the Journal of Commerce, claim these sums 
were distributed as follows: 

1. One hundred and twenty-five thousand 
pounds ($350,000) to Mohamed Abdullah 
Alireza, now Minister of State, for bringing 
about signing of the contract. 

2. One hundred thousand pounds ($280,- 
000) paid to Alireza but intended for the 
Minister of Finance to exempt Onassis’ 
shipping company from taxes. 

3. Two hundred thousand dollars to be 
distributed to palace officials who were close 
to the King. 
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OTHER DETAILS 


The deposition says that in addition, All- 
reza is to get £75,000 ($210,000) after the 
first ship loads her first cargo of olf under 
the contract, as well as other benefits. 

The statement further declares that the 
payments were made by drafts drawn on a 
Zurich, Switzerland, bank. 

The final transaction was reported closed 
April 7, 1954, 2 days before the treaty was 
signed by the King and made public. 

The oil transport pact. which has been 
protested by the United States, United 
Kingdom and six other leading maritime na- 
tions, gives Mr. Onassis, in exchange for put- 
ting at least 500,000 tons of shipping under 
the Saudi Arabia fiag, and other considera- 
tions, priority in the ocean movement of oil 
from the lush Middle East field. 

The contract runs for 30 years and sets 
up an involved formula of existing tonnage 
replacement by Onassis ships, which has 
been interpreted to mean that eventually 
Mr, Onassis will handle the bulk of Saudi 
oll at rates which could be considerably 
above world tanker charter prices. 

MAJOR PRODUCER 

The major concessionnaire and developer 
of the rich field is Arabian American Ou Co, 
(Aramco). This is an American-financed 
producing company which does not engage 
directly in ocean transport of the oil but 
sells to buyers who provide their own ton- 


The company has claimed that the Onassis 
deal violates the pact which it holds with 
the nation, negotiated nearly 20 years ago 
with Ibn Saud (deceased), father of the 
present King. 

It was reported earlier this week that 
Mr. Onassis was in communication with the 
King and that a few alterations would be 
made in the contract to calm international 
fears. A spokesman for the shipowner 
added: “There is no question of revising 
the entire agreement.” 

Other considerations, according to the 
deposition, to be given Alireza personally, 
once Onassis ships start moving the oll, are 
a royalty payment of sixpense per ton of 
oll moved, with a guaranteed minimum of 
£50,000 ($140,000) free and transferable 
sterling a year for duration of the pact, and 
sole agency for Onastis vessels in all Saudi 
Arabia ports at a fixed agency fee of £100 
($280) per vessel. 

The covering letter provides that in case 
of Alireza’s death before expiration of the 
treaty the sums will continue to be paid 
to his heirs. 

At the time news of the treaty became 
known there were rumors that Mr. Onassis 
had posted a bond of $1 million to guarantee 
performance under the 

The deposition declares that Mr. Onassis 
insisted on no penalty clause for nonper- 
formance be incorporated in his agreement, 
He is also reported to have informed the 
Minister of Finance not to inform Aramco of 
the pact until he (Onassis) had an opportu- 
nity to discuss it with the company directly. 
This strategy, it was reported, was based on 
the possibility of getting some concessions 
from Aramco in return for canceling the pact 
with the King. 

A somewhat similar situation was disclosed 
in Saudi Arabia recently involving the Ger- 
man engineering firm, Govenco. King Saud 
held the company's 140 employees prisoners 
for 7 weeks. 

All were subsequently released, except four 
who were held as hostages to secure a favor- 
able windup of the company’s contract. 

The scandal led to the resignation of Ab- 
dullah Suleiman, who quit office for reasons 
of delicate health, 

It is reported that the disclosure of pay- 
ments to effect the oil transport deal have 
been placed before the King. Whether he 
will take action and force revision or cancel- 
lation of the contract is now a matter for 
speculation. 
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Address by Averell Harriman Before 
Metropolitan Area Committee of 
Ukrainian Congress Committee 


“EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, November 18, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, Prof. 
Lev E. Dobriansky, of Georgetown Uni- 
versity, president of the Ukrainian Con- 
gress Committee of America, has brought 
to my special attention an excellent 
speech delivered on Sunday, September 
19, by the Governor-elect of New York, 
Mr. Averell Harriman. 

Mr. Harriman delivered this speech 
before the metropolitan area committee 
of the Ukrainian Congress Committee, 
which was presided over by Mr. Stephen 
J. Jarema, the present executive secre- 
tary of this outstanding organization. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Harriman's speech, together with a de- 
claration which was unanimously 
adopted by the 3,000 individuals assem- 
bled at this meeting, be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
and declaration were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
ADDRESS BY AVERELL HARRIMAN BEFORE THE 

METROPOLITAN AREA COMMITTEE OF THE 

UKRANIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE, MANHAT- 

TAN CENTER, NEW Yorn, N. T., SEPTEM- 

BER 19, 1954 

I am happy to be with you today at this 
meeting of the Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee. It is appropriate that your gather- 
ing is being held on Citizenship Day, when 
all of us—from whatever lands our fathers 
and grandfathers came—are pausing to give 
thought to our obligation as American citi- 
zens. Our greatest obligation, I believe, is 
to dedicate ourselves to the defense of free- 
dom—with the determination to preserve 
freedom for ourselves and for all free men, 
and to help in the struggle to achieve free- 
dom for the peoples who are now enslaved. 

To me, freedom is the very essence of 
America, Everything that has gone into the 
building of our great Nation has contributed 
toward making the word “American” synony- 
mous with freedom. Not just freedom from 
a foreign yoke, but freedom from tyrannical 
forces within. And not just freedom for 
those who live upon these shores, but free- 
dom for all men. For it took all kinds of 
men to plant and bring to fruition the seed 
of freedom on American soil—the pilgrims 
who escaped religious persecution, the colo- 
nists who fought against economic and po- 
litical injustice, and the countless millions 
from the Old World who poured into this 
new land sécking relief from oppression in 
many forms. 

I am deeply sensitive to the sacrifices that 
immigrant groups like the Ukranians have 
made in establishing themselves in America. 
It is a land of opportunity, and we wish to 
keep it so. Iam happy to see the great con- 
tribution made by these immigrants, and 
the increasingly important positions their 
children are taking in all walks of American 
life. And today it will take all kinds—men 
of all national origins and religious beliefs, 
of all races and creeds—to keep America free 
and to expand the frontiers of freedom over 
the globe. 

This dominant tendency that runs 
throughout our history—the unflagging 
struggle of our people to be free and to re- 
main free—runs also throughout the history 
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of mankind in general. Since earliest times 
man has struggled to free himself from all 

forms of tyranny, and his struggle has known 

no geographical or political boundaries. Be- 

cause there is this intimate connection be- 

tween freedom in America and freedom in 

the world. Americans have always felt a 

special kinship for peoples whose will to 

be free and independent is unbroken, and 

have always extended a hand to help them, 

I am mindful, as I say thesé words, that few 

other peoples have fought as long and as 

stubbornly for freedom as the Ukrainian. 
people. 

Indeed, the entire history of the Ukrainian 
people —even as the history of the American 
people—is one long story of the struggle to 
be free. It is a struggle that goes back 
further than America’s, to the beginning of 
the Middle Ages, when first the Russians and 
then the Mongols invaded Ukrainian terri- 
tory and imposed their rule upon the Ukrain- 
ian people. 

This year, 1954, marks the 300th anniver- 
sary of an historic event that we can well 
study now, because it set a pattern for 
much that has happened in our own time. 

In 1654—300 years ago—the Ukrainian na- 
tion, sorely pressed for military assistance, 
turned for help to the Tsar of Moscow, who 
seems to have had much in common with the 
men who now rule in the Kremlin, A treaty 
was entered into at Pereyaslay for a military 
alliance. As the Ukrainians understood it, 
the treaty provided only for a military alli- 
ance against a common enemy, and contained 
no threat to the independence or sovereignty 
of the Ukraine, 

The real intention of Moscow, however, 
was of an opposite nature. There the treaty 
Was interpreted as an act of submission, 
rather than as an alliance among equals. 
Russian garrisons, which were permitted in 
the Ukraine under the guise of military allies, 
became the instruments and focal points for 
enforcing upon the people the protection 
of the “big brother” in Moscow. 

The guaranty of sovereignty of the 
Ukraine in respect to religious beliefs tand 
national freedom and independence were vio- 
lated by Moscow in the execution of Ukrain- 
jan leaders, the arrest and execution of 
scholars, the liquidation of the Ukrainian 
Orthodox Church, and the ultimate assimi- 
lation of the Ukraine as a part of Great 
Russia. 

Many other independent nations, in east- 
ern Europe and in Asia, have since disap- 
peared into the embrace of the "big brother,” 
under strikingly similar circumstances, 

In 1917 and 1918 a free and independent 
Ukraine was reestablished, but regrettably its 
life was short indeed. The Ukraine once 
again, and again by the sword, became a part 
of the Russian empire—a new empire based 
on Godless communism, and ruled by the 
materialistic concept that the state is all and 
the individual is nothing. 

Just as in 1654, the nations where the 
Kremlin's military power was established 
after World War II were relentlessly gathered 
under the Kremlin's protection—among 
them Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
Latvia, Estonia, and Lithuania, 

Today these oppressed people behind the 
Tron Curtain are denied the right to wor- 
ship God in their own way, and are deprived 
of freedom of speech, freedom of the press, 
and the enjoyment of human rights. 

In the Ukraine live 42 million people, 91 
percent of them non-Russian. They repre- 
sent 20 percent of the total population of 
the U. S. S. R. and are the largest non-Rus- 
sian nation within the Soviet Union. A great 
many of these 42 million Ukrainians speak 
their own language in everyday affairs—a 
language that has been molded by such great 
national poets as Taras Shevchenko. 

There is also in the Ukraine a fine litera- 
ture, art, and music. I well remember the 
beautiful songs of the Ukraine which I heard 
when I was there, and I also remember the 
friendly spirit of the Ukrainian people. 
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While I was the United States Ambassador 
to Moscow I went to Poltava when we estab- 
lished American Air Force bases for use in 
the shuttle bombing of Germany. The 
Ukrainian people became so friendly with 
our Air Forces that the iron hand of the 
MEVD clamped down and sought to prevent 
this natural friendship. 

I must confess my concern over recent 
events. When I returned from Moscow in 
1945, I-warned of the dangers we would face 
from Kremlin aggression and subversion. 
But since then our Nation has taken bold 
initiative in building situations of strength 
to.meet that danger. 

With our aid, Greece suppressed the Com- 
munist revolt. Turkey was assisted against 
the threat of armed aggression. Increased 
strength and confidence grew from the oper- 
ation of the Marshall plan, the Berlin air- 
lft, the North Atlantic Alliance, and the 
unified NATO buildup in Europe. Our posi- 
tion was further strengthened by the Pa- 
cific pacts, and by our stopping and throw- 
ing back Communist aggression in Korea, 
with the support of the United Nations. The 
point 4 program gave new hope for life and 
freedom to the people of underdeveloped 
areas of the world plagued by hunger and 
misery. i 

Two years-ago the free nations were be- 
coming more and more united in spirit, pur- 
pose, and action. Morale in the west was 
high. Confidence in our leadership was 
growing. 

The Kremlin was showing concern, which 
Was accentuated by Stalin’s death. There 
were growing difficulties behind the Iron 
Curtain, as we vividly saw in the uprisings 
in East Germany. 

Unhappily, we now see that much of the 
unity and strength of purpose that had been 
built up so painstakingly has slipped away. 
We have lost ground in the past 2 years. 

It is a sobering truth, but one that we 
cannot avoid, that the foundation of free 
world security—unity of spirit, purpose, and 
action with our allies—no longer seems as 
firm and unshakeable as it did two short 
years ago. Yet the maintenance of that unity 
is the most crucial task of our foreign policy. 

It is not my purpose today to try to appor- 
tion the blame. The policies of our own 
State Department and other high officials 
have been confusing and uncertain. In too 
many cases bold statements have been fol- 
lowed by weak retreats. We have held rigidly 
to publicly announced policies long after it 
became apparent that flexibility was required 
to reach adequate solutions with our allies. 
The way in which our highest officials talked 
about a military mew look and massive re- 
tallat ion frightened our friends, but not our 
enemies. Furthermore, some of the brash 
words that were spoken gave Soviet propa- 
ganda the opportunity which it has skillfully 
exploited—to picture us falsely as hydrogen- 
bomb warmongers. 

We cannot any longer afford a foreign 
policy that is based on wishful thinking and 
conducted with advertising slogans. We 
must be done with boast, bluster, and bluf— 
with diplomacy by press conferences. 

I welcomed President Eisenhower's recent 
statement when he said: “To follow the path 
of isolation would surrender most of the 
free world to Communist despotism and ulti- 
mately forfeit our own security. Deliber- 
ately to choose the road to war would sud- 
denly place in Jeopardy the civilization which 
we are determined to preserve.” 

We all certainly agree in the President's 
further statement that we need genuine bi- 
partisanship in our foreign affairs. We can 
hope that he will take steps to this end 
similar to the course that President Truman 
followed when he worked so closely with the 
late Republican Senator Vandenberg, with 
consultation in advance. Thereby Senator 
Vandenberg and his Republican colleagues 
helped to formulste our programs and we 
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then had what Vandenberg liked to call an 
“un-partisan foreign policy.” 

Behind that approach to foreign policy 
we can weld the unity in this country that 
is essential to our safety. We can unite 
without partisanship on realistic policies 
based on the recognition that security for 
the United States lies in our own strength 
and in the strength and unity of our friends 
and allies. 

I repeat what I have said many times be- 
fore, that I have never thought that another 
world war is inevitable. International affairs 
are now conducted in the new and awful 
frame of hydrogen bombs. Given the inev- 
itability of retaliation, there can clearly be 
no winners, and the men in the Kremlin are 
coldly calculating men, not madmen. -In my 
opinion, the threat of mutually destructive 
nuclear warfare injects a degree—and it is 
cold comfort—a minor degree of stability 
into the situation, providing, of course, we 
continue to build our nuclear power and de- 
velop continuously the means of delivery and 
maintain necessary world-wide bases. Our 
enemies know strength when they see it. 

And so I believe that we can avoid the dis- 
asters of another world war and at the same 
time advance the cause of freedom. If we 
have the wisdom and leadership to use prop- 
erly our great power and moral force, I am 
convinced that with growing strength and 
unity of the free nations, pressures—which 
we know already exist—will increase behind 
the Iron Curtain. It will be increasingly 
difficult for the Kremlin to keep the people 
within the Russian Empire and the people of 
the satellite nations in subjugation. We 
must, for our part, be alert to take advan- 
tage of every opportunity to undermine the 
Kremlin and strengthen the forces of 
freedom., 

I believe that the clear guide for American 
policy was laid down a generation ago by a 
great American President, whose name is 
revered by peoples the world over, Woodrow 
Wilson. 

Let me remind you of his words: We be- 
lieve these fundamental things: 

“First, that every people have a right to 
choose the sovereignty under which they 
shall live; second, that the small states of the 
world have a right to enjoy the same respect 
for their sovereignty and for their territorial 
integrity that great and powerful nations ex- 
pect and insist upon.” 

Woodrow Wilson also conceived the League 
of Nations, but unfortunately the United 
States did not live up to his sound ideal- 
ism. If we had, and if we had actively par- 
ticipated in the League of Nations, World 
War II might well never have occurred, 

The United States is still called to give 
leadership in the world for the cause of free- 
dom, and the challenge is even greater in 
1954 than it was a generation ago in Wilson's 
day. 

To meet that challenge of leadership of the 
great alliance of free men will require wis- 
dom, courage, adherence to moral princi- 
ples, sensitivity to the psychology and as- 
pirations of others, flexibility and the will- 
ingness to compose differences. 

These are high qualities, but they are not 
too high for us Americans to achieve—we 
who have brought together in one land the 
traditions of religious faith, courage, and 
love of freedom from every part of the globe. 

With that heritage, with God's help, we 
will come through these troubled times into 
a better day for all mankind. 


DECLARATION OF UKRAINIAN AMERICANS IN NEW 
Yor Crry AND ENVIRONS ON THE PEREYA- 
SLAV TREATY AND THE 300-YEAR STRUGGLE 
OF THE UKRAINIAN PEOPLE AGAINST Moscow 
IMPERIALISM AND THE ENSLAVEMENT OF 
UKRAINE 
Red Moscow continuing the imperialistic 

aggrandizing policies of the czars in the 

seizure of other lands and the enslavement 
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and exploitation of other peoples has called 
for a large-scale celebration of the 300th 
anniversary of the Pereyaslay Treaty. It has 
used this occasion as a propaganda weapon 
by presenting the treaty in a false light, 
maintaining that 300 years ago the Ukrain- 
jan people cemented an indissolvable tie 
with Russia and forever united with the 
Muscovite people in a single Russian state. 
The treaty, according to the Kremlin, sym- 
bolizes the eternal friendship of the two 
slavic peoples and is of great importance 
to the Ukrainians, who, supposedly, through 
the help of the Muscovites, avoided national 

“catastrophe, realized enormous accomplish- 
ments during the czarist era, and are now 
reaching their highest development in the 
Soviet Union. 

The Ukrainian people, enslaved but inde- 
structable, are not able to express what they 
know to be historical truth while they re- 
main under the Bolshevik yoke. Therefore, 
we Ukrainian Americans, some having come 
to the free land of George Washington many 
decades ago, others having been born in this 
country of Ukrainian parents, and still others 
having arrived here only recently, before the 
Almighty Creator who created all peoples 
and gave them the right to live free lives 
in their own lands, and before the entire 
freedom-loving world hereby declare: 

1. It is not true that the Ukrainian people 
united with the Muscovite people in one 
Russian state through the Pereyaslav Treaty, 
and in so doing forefeited their independ- 
ence and statehood, because (a) the Pereya- 
slav Treaty was nothing more than a mili- 
tary defense pact concluded between the 
independent Ukrainian nation and the Mos- 
cow czar as equals, which was to provide 
for reciprocal military aid. The Moscow 
Czar specifically obliged himself, in return 
for a large monetary compensation to aid 
Ukraine in its war with its western enemy, 
Poland, with which the Ukrainians had been 
fighting for many years to liberate western 
Ukrainian territories; (b) the Pereyaslav 
Treaty in no way affected the sovereignty 
of the Ukrainian state, and least of all pro- 
vided for its liquidation. The Ukrajnian 
people after the conclusion of the treaty re- 
mained the sovereign people they had been. 
Ukraine, after the treaty, remained separate 
from Russia and continued to be a free and 
independent nation with its own ruler—a 
Hetman—its own government, courts, army, 
financial system, and its own foreign policy, 
and finally its own separate religious and 
cultural life. Ukraine and Muscovy con- 
tinued to abide within their own national 
borders. 

2. The truth is that Moscow did not honor 
the Pereyaslav Treaty. Through deception 
and force she broke the treaty to the detri- 
ment of the Ukrainian people and brought 
them under enslavement. 

Moscow falsified the official and authentic 
text of the treaty. Contrary to this pact, 
Moscow proceeded to bring about the incor- 
poration of Ukraine into Russia, and to make 
it an ordinary province of the Russian state. 
In accordance with the points of the treaty, 
the Muscovite army moved into Ukraine 
ostensibly to help the Ukranians gain key 
positions in the war with Poland, In open 
contradistinction to the pact Moscow in 1655 
made an agreement with Poland in Vilna, in 
1667 in Anrusov, and in 1668 made final the 
so-called “eternal peace.” Finally after a 
series of other breaches in the 17th century, 
the 18th century saw Czarina Catherine II in 
1764 negating the final agreement of 1654. 
She forced the Hetman of Ukraine, Kyrillo 
Rozumovsky to resign from the hetmancy, 
and brought about the final incorporation 
of Ukraine into Russia. 

3. It is also true that the Ukrainian peo- 
ple never agreed and will never agree to any 
kind of common life with the Muscovites in 
the framework of a single state, regardless of 
Whether this would be a czarist state, the 
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present Soviet Union, or an imperialistic Rus- 
sig set up according to the plans of the im- 
perialists of Muscovy or the Muscovite emi- 
gration, because such a union with a so- 
called older Muscovite brother is nothing 
more, as the ages have witnessed, than an ex- 
ploitation of Ukraine by Moscow which will 
compel the Ukrainians to live in their own 
rich land like beggars and paupers. Such a 
union would mean complete suppression of 
Ukraine with all its material and cultural 
treasures. It would mean only prisons, 
hangmen, deportations, executions, murders, 
and mass extermination of the Ukrainian 
people. 

The 300th anniversary of the Pereyaslav 
Treaty is also the 300th anniversary of the 
unceasing opposition and struggle of the 
Ukrainian people against Moscow. Several 
years after the conclusion of the treaty armed 
conflict sprang up between Ukraine and Mos- 
cow. The 17th and 18th centuries were the 
gecene of constant armed opposition to Mos- 
cow and its attempts to enslave Ukraine, 
After the struggles of Hetman Ivan Vyhoysky, 
successor to the great hetman, Bohdan 
Khmelnytsky who defeated the Muscovite 
army in 1659, after the military offensive in 
the time of Peter Doroshenko in which Mus- 
covite garrisons were ruined in 1666, and 
after the Ukrainian-Muscovite war during 
the rule of Hetman Ivan Mazeppa, the strug- 
gle with Moscow continued in armed or other 
forms until the moment when, after World 
War I, Ukraine renewed its independence 
and statehood. And when once again after 
long attempts during 1917-20 Moscow was 
able to destroy the reborn Ukrainian state 
and to incorporate Ukraine into the Soviet 
Union, the struggle was resumed. And it 
will not cease, Today, the Ukrainian peo- 
ple carry on open warfare with Muscovite 
Bolshevik tyranny—the enemy of all man- 
kind. It carries on its opposition under the 
leadership of the famous, heroic Ukranian 
Insurgent Army, 

Just as once White Moscow was not able 
to break the spirit of the Ukrainian people, 
80 today, Red Moscow will not succeed. The 
Ukrainian people will continue their strug- 
gle against Moscow until their will is real- 
ized in a free community of nations, in a 
united, free, and independent Ukrainian na- 
tion from the Carpathians to lover Caucasus, 

So help us God. 


The Room for Prayer and Meditation in 
the Capitol 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, November 18, 1954 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, in 
the 82d and 83d Congresses I associated 
myself with the Honorable BROOKS Hays, 
Representative from the State of Arkan- 
sas, in introducing and pressing for pas- 
sage the bill creating a room for prayer 
and meditation in the Capitol for the 
exclusive use of Members of the House 
and the Senate. 

Representative Hays did an outstand- 
ing job in securing the passage of the 
bill in the House, and assisted materially 
ope it passed in the Senate as 
well. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD an excellent article, published in 
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the Arkansas Democrat of November 7, 
setting forth the purposes and the rea- 
sons behind the creation of the room of 
prayer and meditation in our Capitol. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CHURCH AND STATE!!! SEPARATE BUT RELATED 
(By Margaret Frick) 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Architect 
of the Capitol is hereby authorized and 
directed to make available a room with fa- 
cilities for prayer and meditation for the 
use of Members of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives. The Architect shall 
maintain the prayer room for individual use 
rather than assemblies and he shall provide 
appropriate symbols of religious unity and 
freedom of worship."—House Concurrent 
Resolution 60. 

This resolution, setting aside a place for 
moments of personal prayer by Members of 
Congress, grew from a thoughtful question 
addressed by a man to his friend as they 
left a meeting where the relationship of 
religion to the processes of government had 
been discussed, 

Don't you think it would be a good thing 
for us to have a place at the Capitol where 
we might meditate and pray, where the mood 
of prayer could be encouraged?” This was 
the question Senator A. S. MIKE MON- 
RONEY, Democrat, of Oklahoma, put to Rep- 
resentative Brooks Hays, Democrat, of Ar- 
kansas. That was January 18, 1952. 

“The next day.“ Mr. Hays related to fel- 
low Members of the House in a July 17, 1953, 
session, “these short, simple resolutions (one 
in the House and another in the Senate) 
were introduced.” The proposed legislation 
dled on the calendar, however, and under the 
law had to be reintroduced at the beginning 
of the 83d Congress and up later for 
action. 

The bill, or more properly, House Con- 
current Resolution 60, was sent through ap- 
propriate committees into both Houses, 
The Senate unanimously approved it May 
4, 1954, but it was August before the final 
approval was received in the House. Mean- 
while, supporters were not idle. Proper chan- 
nels were followed to assure its financial sup- 
port from contingent funds of Congress’ cur- 
rent appropriations. In addition, a special 
committee was named by House Speaker 
Joseru W. Martin, Republican, of Massachu- 
setts, It went into action sccuring space 
for the project and resolving the fears of 
the room's privacy being invaded by the pub- 
lic and the press, and of offending some 
faiths by using symbols. As if to prove the 
nonpartisan objectives embodied in the 
Members’ project, Speaker MARTIN, in nam- 
ing Mr. Hays chairman of the special com- 
mittee, commented that Mr. Hays was the 
only Democratic chairman of a Republican 
commitee. (It is customary for the chair- 
manship of any congressional committee to 
go to a ranking member of the party in 
power.) 

The committee ls composed of Mrs. KATH- 
ARINE Sr. GEORGE, Republican, of New York; 
Karr M. LECOMPTE, Republican, of Iowa, and 
Mr. Hays. 

In reintroducing the measure last year, 
Mr. LeCompre stressed its value in these 


words: Mr. Speaker, I think this is a very 


important action. This is an historic mo- 
ment 1 belleve that the people of 
America want every Member of this House 
to approach his duties in a serious frame of 
mind and have the opportunity * * è for 
silent mediation.” 

Fellow Congressmen must have agreed 
with the Iowa Representative, for the project 
went forward. In fact, tts dedication is to be 
a part of the opening-day ceremonies when 
the 8ith Congress convenes. Mr, Hays said 
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short ceremonies were being planned now 
with the chaplains and congressional officers. 

Some of the progress in developing the 
project was described in August by Mr. HAYS 
for his colleagues. “The Congress of the 
United States had never done anything like 
this before,” he began. 

“But I want to confess to my colleagues 
that after it was done I was amazed at the 
complex problems that arose In connection 
with the establishment of the room for our 
personal use. I found on examination that 
it involved a keener understanding of our 
pattern of government and the relation of re- 
ligion to politics. The two are indeed re- 
lated.” 

The Arkansan then told of a British states- 
man who was to address an audience but was 
told to speak of anything except politics and 
religion. . The Britisher later reported: 
“Finding that I was not permitted to speak 
on the two subjects of most importance to 
mankind, I promptly left the meeting.” 

“I believe people might be surprised.” con- 
tinued Mr. Hays, “at the number of times 
men in these seats have prayed silently for 
themselyes. I know that I have been in- 
spired on occasions by an Intimate opening 
of the mind of a colleague in 3 in- 
sisting that prayer is needed. 

“At first, one member expressed reluctance 
about the room. ‘We are taught in personal 
petitions,’ he said, ‘to seek a secret place.’ 
If that were taken literally, there would be 
no prayer in formal church services. It 
should not be taken literally, but, in effect, 
it (the prayer room) is a secret place. Pri- 
vacy will be afforded. It is not a prominent 
room. 

“This resolution does not authorize the use 
of the chapel for religious assemblies. It is 
exclusively for individual prayer and medi- 
tation,” the Congressman stated, adding: 
“And I certainly would not assume that all 
the praying we do will be done in the prayer 
room of the Capitol any more than all our 
eating would be done in the Capitol Building. 

“Still, Just as we make provision for food, 
we should provide a place of retreat as an 
encouragement to prayer, particularly in this 
period in which it is sorely needed. 

“I would have preferred, Mr. Speaker, that 
the sponsorship might have been anonymous, 
that the approval of a prayer room might 
come as a spontaneous action of the House. 
Iam not an expert on prayer, and there are 
scores of Members who are just as inter- 
ested in this proposal as I have been. 
Many other Members have maintained a con- 
stant interest In it.“ 

In still another discussion of the project 
before fellow Members, Mr, Hays told of his 
personal need for such a retreat. “I expect 
to use this room to pray for forgiveness when 
I irritate my colleagues, and I know there are 
occasions when I do.“ 

Shortly after the announcement that room 
P-65, on the same floor level as the House 
and Senate Chambers, had been made avall- 
able, a description of the furnishing was 
given. 

The central feature of the small room will 
be a stained-glass window in subdued colors. 
It will be a gift from California's 21st dis- 
trict. According to the Republican Repre- 
sentative there, EncaAr W. Hrestanp, the 
skilled workmen who are preparing the win- 
dow in off-duty hours asked permission to 
donate their labor. 

The window will contain the only sym- 
bolism of the room, other than the Nation's 
flag and a large Bible, which will represent 
this country’s freedom of worship, There 
are to be three scenes in the window. . The 
top one will depict a candle, symbolizing 
light; the center scene will have a scroll, rep- 
resenting the Sermon on the Mount, and the 
lover panel will picture an open book, sym- 
bolizing the book of the law. 
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Before the window will be a table, holding 
the Bible and a vase of flowers. In front of 
the table will be an ecclesiastical kneeling 
bench. Chairs are to be grouped facing the 
Stained-glass window, with extra chairs 
lining the wall. 

A screen at the entranceway will serve to 
eliminate distractions of coming and going 
in the corridor for the members in medita- 
tion, The room, measuring about 300 square 
feet, is to be decorated simply in subdued 
blues and grays. 

The space, formerly used as the Republican 
Whip room and more recently assigned to 
the Speaker of the House, is located about 
50 feet west of the Capitol’s rotunda on the 
Principal floor of the center building. 

Widely known for his active interest in the 
Baptist Church, Mr. Hays takes pride in 
keeping church activities outside the politi- 
cal realm. 

“Not that I lack conviction,” he hastened 

to add. “We are just as interested in what 
the prophet says to the politician as we 
are in what the politician says to the 
prophet. But for centuries, beginning with 
Nathan's pointing his finger of condemna- 
tion at King David, the right of moralists 
to question their rulers has been safeguarded 
by society. * * * I fear there is some super- 
ficiality in dur utterances about the highly 
complex, but highly important, problem of 
faith in its political experiences.” 

The Congressman has taught the Brooks 
Hays Bible class at the Second Baptist 
Church in Little Rock for the past 30 years, 
whenever he was in Little Rock. A nationally 
known Christian leader, Mr. Hays appeared 
this summer on a television network show 
from New York that was sandwiched among 
Speaking engagements in several major east- 
ern cities before industrial and religious or- 
ganizations, 

Mr, Hays, Arkansas, Fifth District Repre- 
sentative, likes to tell of the adventures of 
his maternal grandfather who served sparsely 
settled Paris and Logan Counties as a com- 
bination country doctor and ordained min- 


“He would take care of their bodies on 
Weekdays and look after their souls on Sun- 
days.“ said the proud grandson. 

One of 38 House Members with 6 consecu- 
tive terms in office, Mr. Hays began his con- 
gresslonal career January 3, 1943, after win- 
ning the November 3, 1942, election. 

In discussing the resolution, Mr. Hays 
Said: “We are devoted to the American doc- 
trine of separation of church and state, what- 
ever our religious affiliation. And this dis- 
tinctive doctrine does not conflict with the 
idea that politics and religion may be com¢ 
bined in the Mfe of a man or woman, for 

We are lacking in spiritual resources we 
Will not do our work well.“ * 

He revealed that he regarded religion as a 
Personal matter and I never discuss it with- 
Out the fear of intrusion.” However, he ex- 
Plained that the founders of the Govern- 
ment recognized the fact that “our govern- 
mental foundations are essentially spiritual.” 

The author of Resolution 60 stated that 
there was ample precedent for his proposal. 
In the early days of the Republic, services 
Were held in the Capitol Building because 
Churches were not available. In the early 
Part of our history there was little fear that 


Constitutional principles would be violated 


the recognition of religion.” 

He explained that in the Constitytional 
Convention, Benjamin Franklin, in the midst 
Of a dificult debate, had stood when feelings 

: Were ruffied and had suggested that the dele- 
Bates pray. 

The Arkansan then quoted Franklin's 
D “I have lived, sir, a long time, and the 

nger I live, the more conyincing proofs I 
See of this truth—that God governs in the 
affairs of men. And if a sparrow can- 
25 tau to the ground without His notice, is 
eine that an empire can rise without 
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A Democratic Representative from New 
York, ABRAHAM J. Mor rn, called the prayer 
room “one of the finest things that this Con- 
gress has done.” He continued: “The results 
* * * will be a lasting monument, not only 
to this Congress but to this Government, 
* * * which has ever been in the forefront 
of the fight for human liberties.” 

Representative RICHARD H. Porr. Repub- 
lican, of Virginia, said: The sanctuary 
„ eie will not be * * * a large assembly 
hall through which demagogs and hypocrits 
can parade their religion; rather, it will be 
a small, simple, sanctified retreat“ * to 
which the elected representatives of the peo- 
ple, in the discharge of their sometimes awe- 
some and bewildering responsibilities, may 
repair for meditation and prayer.” 

Representative EUGENE J. MCCARTHY, Dem- 
ocrat, of Minnesota, pointed out that this 
is not the first time Congress has given em- 
phasis to the importance of religion, and he 
mentioned several daily reminders of “things 
of the spirit.” Every session of both the 
House and Senate is opened with a prayer. 
The motto on the coins of the United States 
is a public affirmation of religious truth. 

“Religion and morality have long been 
recognized as good and necessary in them- 
selves,” Mr. MCCARTHY stated, but also as 
essential to the working of a democratic 
political system.” 

Government's “special and open concern“ 
in its citizens’ religious life is demonstrated 
in several manners. Religious publications 
are given special consideration under postal- 
rate laws and regulations. Chaplains and 
chapels are provided for men and women in 
the armed services. 

He summed up the attitude of Congress- 
men with his hope that the prayer room 
“will serve not only to symbolize the diversity 
within unity that characterizes the United 
States but that it will serve also as an instru- 
ment for the advancement of understanding, 
of tol-rance, and of truth.” 


Policies of the Secretary of Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 9 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, November 18, 1954 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, in the 
Minneapolis Star of Monday, November 
15, there appeared a letter to the editor 
written by Mr. H. D. Smalley, of Per- 
ham, Minn., which I believe to be of great 
interest, and for that reason I ask unani- 
mous consent to have it printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter to 
the editor was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Minneapolis Star of November 
15, 1954} 
LETTER To THE EDITOR 
BENSON’S POLICIES LOST NINTH DISTRICT FOR GOP 

(Eprror’s Norx— The writer of the follow- 
ing letter is editor and publisher of the 
Perham (Minn.) Enterprise-Bulletin.) 

To THE Eprror: I have just read, with con- 
siderable disturbance, the article (November 
8) by Roscoe Drummond entitled “The Real 
Winner: Ezra Benson.” I have in the past 
accepted Drummond’s pronouncements as 
studied and reasonable explanations of the 
fact, probably because he is a topnotcher, 
and I had no firsthand information to con- 
tradict what he said. 

Now I discover that he is not fully in 
possession of the facts, or someone really 
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sold him a bill of goods. (The Republicans 
lost only one Congressman—ironically, one 
of the Republicans who voted against the 
Benson policies, Representative HAROLD C. 
HAGEN, of Minnesota.) 

If Drummond will take a look at the voting 
he will discover that HaroLD HAGEN ran well 
ahead of the Republican ticket in the Ninth 
Congressional District, despite a tremendous 
door-to-door campaign by Mrs. Knutson. 
Hacen blamed his defeat and Mrs, Coya 
Knutson claimed her victory on the Basis of 
Ezra Benson’s policies. 

I believe both are right. The ninth dis- 
trict farmers, who depend to a large degree 
on the price of eggs and poultry for their 
margin of profit, were scuttled by the Benson 
policy of supporting feed grains and refusing 
to support the price of products produced by 
farmers who fed the feed. These farmers 
voted Democratic. 

In Iowa, corn loans held up farm income, 
which with good pork prices led to a Repub- 
lican victory. In Kansas, the wheat price 
made for a Republican victory in a normally 
Republican State. They voted for what they 
had now. So did the ninth district. 

What I am afraid of is, with your news- 
paper and Roscoe Drummond “whistling past 
the graveyard,” that by 1956 at least Iowans 
will have realized and Kansans will begin to 
see that they are next—and go the way of 
the Ninth District. 

I am disturbed because I am what many 
would call a hidebound Republican who has 
served as precinct chairman and as a mem- 
ber of the Otter Tail County committee. 

I see both some good sense and lack of 
humanity in Benson's program. I see noth- 
ing to be gained by beclouding the obvious 
and glossing over the lesson of the ninth 
district as did Drummond. 

When the farmers in this county—half of 
whose income is from poultry and eggs, ac- 
cording to the United States Department of 
Agriculture—pay 36 cents for a day-old chick, 
feed it all spring, summer, and part of the 
fall, and have to sell that pullet for 22 cents 
to 25 cents for the whole bird, they are not 
going to vote for Ezra Taft Benson. They 
didn't, and the only reason that Hacen came 
pretty close to winning was that he wasn't 
for Benson, 

I am no full parity boy by any stretch of 
the imagination, I admit I do not know all 
the answers, although T do have a farm 
program of my own. All I am telling you is 
that if you think that Benson didn't lose the 
Ninth District for the Republicans, you and 
Drummond are both nuts. 

H. D. Smauiry, Jr. 

PERHAM, MINN. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superinvendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Omce, Washington 25, D. O., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Govern nent (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Thursday, November 18, 1954 | 


Senate deferred until November 29 its consideration of resolution providing 


for censure of Senator McCarthy. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 14984-14988 


Resolution submitted: S. Res. 331. Page 15018 


Minerals, Materials, and Fuels: The Economic Sub- 
committee on Minerals, Materials, and Fuels, of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, was author- 
ized for the duration of the session to hold hearings 
during the sessions of the Senate. Page 15016 


Censure Resolution: Senate debated and by 76 yeas to 
2 nays, adopted S. Res. 331, providing for adjournment 
of Senate until noon Monday, November 29, when it 


will continue on S. Res. 301, providing for censure of 


Senator McCarthy. Prior to adoption of S. Res. 331, 
Senate rejected by 2 yeas to 75 nays, Lehman amend- 
ment to provide for Senate adjournment until Novem- 
ber 22 rather than November 29. Pages 14988-15019 


Premier of France: Premier Mendes-France, of France, 
visited the Senate Chamber, was introduced by the Vice 
President, and addressed the Senate briefly following 
which remarks in tribute were made by Senators Know- 


land and Johnson (of Texas), and he then was greeted 
by individual Senators. Pages 15019-15020 


Program for November 29: Senate adjourned at 6:05 
p. m. until noon Monday, November 29, in accordance 
with the terms of S. Res. 331, when it will continue on 
S. Res. 301, providing for censure of Senator McCarthy. 


Committee Meetings 
(Committees not listed did not meet) 
FHA REPORT 


Committee on Banking and Currency: Committee met 

in executive session for the consideration of its report on 

the recent FHA investigation hearings, but took no 

pn actions thereon and will meet again on Novem- 
T 30. 


LEASE-PURCHASE PROJECTS 


Committee on Public Works: Committee met in execu- 
tive session for the consideration of several lease-pur- 
chase projects, but made no announcements and recessed 
subject to call. 


House of Representatives 


The House of Representatives adjourned sine die on 
August 20, 1954. Its next meeting will be held on Wed- 
nesday, January 5, 1955, at 12 o’clock noon. © 


Joint Committee Meetings 
AEC NOMINATIONS 


Joint Committee on Atomic Energy: Committee began 
hearings on the nominations of Willard F. Libby and 
John Von Neumann, both to be AEC Commissioners. 
Testimony was heard today from Mr. Libby, who 
answered questions of the committee members. Hear- 
ings continue tomorrow. 
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COMMITTEE MEETINGS FOR FRIDAY, 
NOVEMBER 19 
(All meetings are open unless otherwise designated) 


Senate 


Committee on the Judiciary, subcommittee, on nominations 
of John Marshall- Harlan, New York, to be Associate Justice 
of Supreme Court, Walter M. Bastian, to be U. S. circuit judge 
for D. C. circuit, 2 district judgeships, 3 U. S. attorneys, and 
4 U. S. marshals, 9 a. m., 424 Senate Office Building. 


Joint Committee 


Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, on nominations of 
Willard F. Libby and John Von Neumann, both of the AEC 
Commissioners, 9 a. m., room P-63, Capitol. 


Addresses by Earl Warren, Chief Justice 
of the United States, and William C. 
Walsh, Former Attorney General of 
Maryland, at Dedication of New Monu- 
ment to Former Chief Justice Taney 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, November 29, 1954 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, on Octo- 
ber 24, 1954, Maryland honored one of 
its most distinguished and illustrious 
Sons, Roger Brooke Taney. The Honor- 
able Earl Warren, Chief Justice of the 
United States, spoke at the dedication of 
& new monument to the former Chief 
Justice Taney, and the Honorable Wil- 
liam C. Walsh, former attorney general 
of Maryland, delivered the introduction. 
The ceremonies were sponsored by the 
Chief Justice Taney General Assembly, 
Fourth Degree Knights of Columbus, of 
Cumberland, and were held at the grave 
of the late Chief Justice in Frederick. 

Participating in the ceremonies were 
Father John U. Lyness, faithful friar, 
Taney Assembly; Sir Knight J. Donald 
Murray, faithful navigator, Taney As- 
sembly; Sir Knight Charles B. Humel- 
Sine, master fourth degree, Maryland 
District; Sir Knight John P. Bauern- 
Schub, State deputy of the Knights of 
Columbus, Maryland; Sir Knight Wil- 
liam J. Mulligan, supreme master fourth 
degree, Knights of Columbus, Hartford, 
Conn.; Hon. Morris A. Soper, judge, 
United- States Court of Appeals; Hon. 
Theodore R. McKeldin, Governor of 
Maryland; Hon. Frederick W. Brune, 
chief judge, Maryland Court of Appeals; 
Hon. John A. Derr, mayor of Frederick; 
and the Honorable Sir Knight Herbert 
R. O'Connor, former United States 
Senator. 

At the cemetery Father James M. 
Hogan, pastor of St. John's Church, 
blessed the new monument; and wreaths 
were placed by Sir Knight J. Donald 
Murray, faithful navigator, representing 
the Chief Justice Taney Assembly, and 
Governor McKeldin. 

Mr. President, I request unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Record the addresses by the Hon- 
orable William C. Walsh, and the Hon- 
Orable Earl Warren, Chief Justice of the 
United States. 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dresses were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

REMARKS OF WILLIAM C. WALSH 

Reverend fathers, distinguished guests, 
Members of the fourth degree Knights of 
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Columbus, ladies and gentlemen, 90 years 
ago, the mortal remains of Roger Brooke 
Taney, fifth Chief Justice of the United 
States, were laid to rest beside his mother 
in this cemetery where we stand today. In 
1914, just half a century later, an assembly 
of the fourth degree Knights of Columbus 
was organized in Cumberland, Md., and took 
the name of Chief Justice Taney General 
Assembly in memory of that great Chief 
Justice. 

Several years ago, Mr. Frank A. Wolfhope, 
of Cumberland, a former faithful navigator 
of the assembly, and one of the outstanding 
Knights of Columbus in Maryland, learned 
that the Taney lot needed care. He called 
this matter to the attention of the assembly, 
a committee with former Faithful Navigator 
Arthur F. Young, of Cumberland, as chair- 
man, was appointed, and, after consultation 
with the Frederick Knights of Columbus, the 
Cumberland assembly just a year ago had 
the present curbing placed around the lot 
and planted new shrubbery. 

It was also decided to erect a new monu- 
ment on the grave, and under the leadership 
of Sir Knight Arthur F. Young and his com- 
mittee, and with the aid of the present Faith- 
ful Navigator J. Donald Murray, and the 
fourth-degree Knights of Columbus through- 
out Maryland, Chief Justice Taney General 
Assembly of Cumberland provided the monu- 
ment which is now to be dedicated. 

As Knights of Columbus, as Marylanders, 
and as American citizens, we deem it a great 
honor that this dedication is to be made 
by the present Chief Justice of the United 
States. In a way, the event symbolizes the 
history of our country. Chief Justice Taney 
was born on a tobacco farm in Calvert Coun- 
ty, Md., shortly after the start of the Revo- 
lution, when America consisted of 13 colonies 
strung along the Atlantic seaboard. One 
hundred and seventy-seven years later, the 
present Chief Justice of our Nation of 48 
States, a son of the great State of Cali- 
fornia on the Pacific coast, is here to com- 
memorate the achievements of his illustrious 
predecessor. The entire growth and develop- 
ment of the United States since the War for 
Independence lies between the two events, 
and the coming here of one Chief Justice 
from the Far West to pay honor to a de- 
parted Chief Justice of different political 
faith from the East is evidence of America’s 
basic unity, and a happy omen of her con- 
tinued strength and progress. 

We are delighted to have the Chief Jus- 
tice with us, and it is a great personal pleas- 
ure and privilege for me to present to you 
Hon. Earl Warren, Chief Justice of the 
United States. 


ADDRESS or EARL WARREN, CHIEF JUSTICE oF 
THE UN Tro STATES 

Through your gracious invitation, it has 
become my privilege to join you in this pu- 
grimage to historic Frederick. This com- 
munity has a secure place in American an- 
nals. It was here that Francis Scott Key 
spent his youth and early manhood. It was 
here that Barbara Fritchie—immortalized by 
Whittier’s atized her devotion 
to the cause of national unity. And, above 
all, it was here that Roger Brooke Taney—son 
of a Calvert County tobacco planter—laid 
the foundation of one of the most distin- 
guished careers in the Nation’s history. 


His life began a year after the Declaration 
of Independence; his life ended a few months 
before Appromattox. During that span of 
87 years, this Nation was founded; a Con- 
stitution was established and its central doc- 
trines were expounded; 13 colonies grew to a 
Union of 36 States, and that Union was 
nearly torn asunder. In 1796, at the age of 
19, Tanney began his study of law in the 
Office of Judge Jeremiah T. Chase in An- 
napolis. Three years later he was admitted 
to the bar and was elected to the Maryland 
Legislature from Calvert County. In 1801— 
the year that John Marshall assumed his 
duties as Chief Justice—Taney commenced 
the practice of law here in Frederick, He 
came at the urging of Francis Scott Key, 
a dear friend and fellow attorney, and later 
married Key's sister Anne: Success in the 
law came to him quickly, and he was soon 
recognized as a leader of the Maryland bar. 
For 22 years, here in Frederick, he pursued 
the law diligently and set the stage for his 
future greatness. 

While Marshall was expoun the Con- 
stitution through his enduring decisions, 
Taney appeared before the bar expounding 
his legal philosophy and his vision for the 
Union, It was here that he attained his ma- 
turity and stature in the law, and when he 
moved to Baltimore in 1823, he was ready for 
the high offices he was destined to hold and 
for the tempestuous times through which he 
was to play such a dynamic part for more 
than 40 years. Firstwas attorney general of 
Maryland, and then as Attorney General of 
the United States in the Cabinet of President 
Andrew Jackson, he became one of the great 
lawyers of his time. More or less by political 
fate, he later became Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, but because of his role in the violent 
controversy stimulated by Jackson’s attack 
on the United States Bank, his appointment 
to the Treasury was never confirmed by the 
Senate. A similar fate awaited his appoint- 
ment in 1935 as Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court. These were indeed turbulent 
times. But Jackson persisted and, only 9 
months later, sent his name to the Senate as 
successor to John Marshall. This time, after 
a bitter struggle, confirmation was obtained. 
On March 28, 1836, Taney appeared before 
the United States district court in Baltimore 
and in the presence of the distinguished 
Maryland bar took the oath Of office as the 
fifth Chief Justice of the United States. He 
commenced his judicial duties 10 days later 
on the circuit by presiding over the United 
States circuit court in Baltimore. Thus 
began a judicial career that was to last 28 
years—a tenure as Chief Justice exceeded 
only by Marshall. During this turbulent 
period—roughly coterminous with the era 
from Jackson to Lincoln—he was to give 
the oath of office to seven Presidents, lead the 
Supreme Court through the most critical 
period of the Nation’s history, and serve as 
an able successor to Marshall as an expounder 
of the Constitution. 

We meet today to honor his memory and 
to express in this monument our enduring 
admiration for him. It is fitting that we 
should do this. His services to State and 
Nation, his exemplary Christian lMfe—these 
alone would provide ample justification. 
But there is yet an additional reason. In a 
manner of speaking, today's tribute helps 
redress an old wrong—helps erase the cal- 
umny which Taney's enemies had hurled at 
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him during his lifetime and which super- 
ficial historians preserved as gospel truth for 
a time after his death. Few men in American 
life—and surely no Justice of the Supreme 
Court—have been so grossly misrepresented 
as Taney. Until recent years, he was all too 
frequently characterized as the doctrinal 
enemy of his predecessor Marshall, as the ex- 
ponent of narrow provincial interests, as a 
stalwart defender of the institution of slav- 
ery. But, by and large, with the passing of 
time, and the cooling of passions, that char- 
acterization has been discredited and the 
true Taney has emerged. We know him to- 
day as a needed balance to Marshall's con- 
servative nationalism; as one who personally 
detested slavery but who detested even more 
the prospect of violent disunlon. We know 
him today as a great Chief Justice. 

Taney's differences with Marshall have 
been strongly emphasized; their similarities 
have been largely ignored. Each had been 
a Federalist, a leader of the bar of his State, 
and a Cabinet member prior to appointment 
as Chief Justice. And, although Taney had 
left the declining Federalist Party to sup- 
port Andrew Jackson, it is reported that 
Marshall favored the nomination of Taney 
as Associate Justice. Marshall's approval of 
Taney was not misplaced, for their actually 
was no sharp break in constitutional inter- 
pretation between the opinions of the Court 
in the Marshall era and those after 1835, One 
reason, to be sure, was that there remained 
on the Court men, like Justices Story and 
McLean, who shared Marshall's strongly na- 
tionalistic views. But, in any event, there 
is little evidence to suggest that Taney ever 
desired any wholesale reversal of Marshall's 
doctrines. It is true that Taney differed with 
Marshall's. interpretation of the commerce 
clause, - To Marshall, the clause itself— 
granting to Congress the power to regulate 
interstate commerce—deprived the States of 
such . To Taney, States could be de- 
prived of this power only by appropriate 
legislation by Congress and then only if the 
State action was in irreconcilable conflict 
with the Federal legislation. But, it should 
be noted, Taney did not dispute the suprem- 
acy of the national Government in the field 
of commerce; he merely insisted that Con- 
gress must make its will explicit if State 
action is to be invalidated under the com- 
merce clause. Similarly, in dealing With the 
impairment of contract clause, he did not 
dispute the immunity of State-granted cor- 
porate charters from retroactive State legis- 
lation; he merely insisted that, in the pub- 
lic interest, such charters should be strict- 
ly construed. 

These views undoubtedly reflected Taney's 
deep concern over undue infringement of the 
power of the States to enact legislation neces- 
sary to the welfare of their citizens. Be- 
cause of this concern, Taney is rightly re- 
garded as a vigorous champion of so-called 
State police powers. To Taney, as he de- 
clared in one of his most famous opinions: 

“The object and end of all government is 
to promote the happiness and prosperity of 
the community by which it is established; 
and it can never be assumed that the Goy- 
ernment intended to diminish its power of 
accomplishing the end for which it was 
created.” 

This statement bears a striking similarity 
to Marshall’s famous dictum: 

“Let the end be legitimate, let it be within 
the scope of the Constitution, and all means 
which are appropriate, which are plainly 
adapted to that end, which are not pro- 
hibited, but consist with the letter and spirit 
of the Constitution, are constitutional.” 

Both men thus rejected the thesis that 
government is at best a necessary evil. 
They disagreed with each other only as to 
the proper apportionment of governmental 

in our Federal system between the 
National Government and the State govern- 
ments. And on many issues of Federal 
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versus State power there was not even this 
difference of opinion—for example, as to the 
exclusive power of the National Government 
in conducting foreign relations. Indeed. 
with respect to the admiralty jurisdiction 
of the Federal courts, the positions of the 
two men were reversed; in this field Taney 
conceded greater power to the National Gov- 
ernment than Marshall was ever willing to 
claim. These apparent inconsistencies are 
understandable only in terms of Taney’s 
philosophy of the Supreme Court's function. 
Unlike Marshall, who viewed the Court as 
primarily an organ of the National Govern- 
ment, Taney conceived of the Court as an 
independent agency outside of and above 
both the National Government and the 
States. In a notable opinion proclaiming 


the unqualified power of the National Gov- 


ernment to enforce its laws without State 
interference, Taney declared: 

“This judicial power was justly regarded 
as Indispensable, not merely to maintain the 
supremacy of the laws of the United States 
but also to guard the States from any en- 
croachment upon their reserved rights by the 
General Government. * So long * * * 
as this Constitution shall endure, this 
tribunal must exist with it, deciding in the 
peaceful forms of judicial proceeding the 
angry and irritating controversies between 
sovereignties, which in other countries have 
been determined by the arbitrament of 
force.” 

Throughout his long judicial career, Taney 
earnestly sought to steer this middle course. 
In his view, the Court's function was to serve 
as arbiter—subject, of course—to constitu- 
tional limitations—between the competing 
interests within our Federal system. In large 
measure, that continues to be the Court's 
Tunction a century later. 

A necessary corollary of Taney’s judicial 
philosophy was the principle of judicial self- 
restraint. In opinion after opinion, he re- 
iterated his belief that the Court should not 
intrude itself into political controversies, 
that the Court was not concerned with ques- 
tions of motive but only with questions of 
power, that other branches of the Govern- 
ment should be permitted the maximum de- 
gree of freedom consistent with the express 
commands of the Constitution, that hence 
judges should stick closely to the constitu- 
tional text. With but one tragic exception, 
his decisions accurately reflected this philos- 
ophy, and today the motives of that excep- 
tion are not questioned. That instance, as 
we all know, occurred when he was 80 years 
old, and the avalanche of criticism that de- 
scended upon him obscured for many years 
his other constructive work on the Court. 
With the courage that was characteric of 
him, he philosophized: 

“At my time of life when my end must 
be near I should have enjoyed to find that the 
irritating strifes of this world were over, and 
that I was about to depart in peace with all 
men and all men in peace with me. Yet 
perhaps it is best as it is. The mind is less 
apt to feel the torpor of age when it is thus 
forced into action by public duties.” 

And well he might long to “find that the 
irritating strifes of this world were over,” 
for no man in our public life has ever suf- 
fered so many years of bad health and with- 
out complaint. From his youth, he was ill 
most of the time, and at no time during his 
long life was he expected to live more than 
a very few years. Only his indomitable cour- 
age, his deyotion to family and nation, and 
his faith in God sustained him, 

Seven years later, when he was 87 years of 
age, still serving his country, “the irritating 
strifes of this world were over” at last for 
Roger Brooke Taney. On the morning of 
Columbus Day, 90 years ago this month, he 
perceived that the end was near and asked 
to receive the last rites of his faith. That 
evening, according to his eldest daughter, 
“he suddently raised his head, all trace of 
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suffering gone, his eyes bright and clear, 
said ‘Lord Jesus receive my spirit,’ and never 
spoke again.” After a quiet ceremony in 
Washington, a special train carried his body 
to Frederick, where in St. John's Catholic 
Church—a church that Taney himself had 
helped bulld—requiem services were held. 
And here he rests today—free finally of the 
controversy he had known throughout his 
stormy career—surrounded at last by the 
peace which had so long eluded him, 

Like some other great men, the passions 
of the age in which he lived eclipsed his 
greatness for many years, but even at the 
time of his passing there were those who 
recognized his true worth and who did not 
hesitate to express their belief. Three days 
after his death, on October 15, 1864, at a 
meeting of the Boston bar, former Associate 
Justice B. R. Curtis of the Supreme Court, 
who had not always seen eye to eye with him, 
concluded a beautiful tribute to the departed 
Chief Justice in these words: 

It is one of the favors which the provi- 
dence of God has bestowed on our once 
happy country, that for the period of 63 years 
this great office has been filled by only two 
persons, each of whom has retained to ex- 
treme old age his great and useful qualities 
and powers. The stability, uniformity, and 
completeness of our national jurisprudence 
are in no small degree attributable to this 
fact. The last of them has now gone. 
grant that there may be found a successor 
true to the Constitution, able to expound, 
and willing to apply it to the portentous 
questions which the passions of men have 
made.” 

Ninety years later Americans in all parts 
of the Nation think of him in these same 
terms, and I am happy to join with you today 
in honoring his memory. 


The Communists and Their Collaborators 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 


HON. HERMAN WELKER 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, November 29, 1954 


Mr, WELKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp a very pro- 
found address delivered by the distin- 
guished Senator from Indiana [Mr. JEN- 
NER], chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Internal Security of the Committee on 
the Judiciary. This address was de- 
livered by him before the Sons of the 
American Revolution at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
on the 15th of October 1954. I commend 
it to the reading of my colleagues. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE COMMUNISTS AND THER COLLABORATORS 

It is a pleasure for me to come here to Cin- 
cinnati as the guest of the Sons of the 
American Revolution to meet so many de- 
voted patriots from the heartland of our 
country. It is an honor for me to be asked 
to speak to you, who are yourselves leaders in 
the conflict with the Communist forces seek- 
ing to destroy our country. 

You are well informed on the facts of Com- 
munist penetration. You know the sub- 
stance of congressional reports on commu- 
nism. I will not attempt to tell you what 
you already know. You want me to tell you 
what you do not know: What can we do to 
halt, and then hurl back, the Communist 
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invasion of our country and end the night- 
mare which keeps the world in fear? 

In a recent hearing in Washington on the 
strategy and tactics of communism Mr. Louis 
Budenz told our subcommittee that the 
Communist conspiracy is stronger than ever 
in the United States. He says only what you 
and other good fighters in the cause have 
been saying. The realization is widespread 
that the power of the Communists over 
American life is increasing, and increasing at 
a frightening pace. 

Why is the power of the Communist con- 
spiracy growing? What can we do to stop it? 

You want to know how it is possible that a 
dentist in the United States Army is pro- 
moted, and suddenly given an honorable dis- 
charge, when he refuses to tell of his Com- 
munists connections to a Senate committee, 
while an American officer who spent long, 
cruel months in a Chinese prison camp, 
watching American soldiers starving and 
dying in a Manchurian cave, is given a dis- 
honorable discharge. 

You want to know how it is possible that a 
Senator from a sovereign State of the Union, 
following the mandate of his constituents 
to tear communism out by the roots is rec- 
ommended for censure by a committee of the 
Senate while men who follow the same pol- 
icy as the Communists are praised by the 


press. 

But let us get one thing straight.. Senator 
McCarrtny is not hunting down dentists. He 
is hunting for men high in our Army who 
protected a Communist officer in American 
uniform. The most destructive of all wars 
may be unleashed at any moment. But 
what good are our most heroic efforts to pro- 
tect our country if the enemy is working 
secretly within our Defense Establishment? 
Even one traitor in authority over our mili- 
tary forces presents a mortal danger. We 
cannot take one useful step to safeguard 
America from Communists in Europe or Asia 
unless we can find and remove every Com- 
munist agent and every Communist collab- 
orator from every position of trust within 
our gates. z 

I am not interested in the wringing of 
hands. You can get a thousand speakers to 
view with alarm. It is too late for that. 

Let us pass over the dramatics, the oratory, 
the appeal to emotions. They are a luxury 
Americans cannot afford today. A group of 
medical doctors called together in conference 
to meet a mysterious invasion of bubonic 
plague would not spend their time telling 
each other horror stories about wicked germs. 
Military officers called together to meet in- 
vasion by secret legions of the enemy, dressed 
like travelers but trained to plant atomic 
bombs, would not spend a precious minute 
denouncing the nation which reverts to such 
horrors. 

You are not the audience at a movie show 
on communism. You are the trained and 
experienced officers of the American resist- 
ance, You and I must meet the Communist 
threat. You and I must meet it today and 
not tomorrow. You and I must help our 
fellow citizens to meet it. 


IF WE DO NOT WAKE UP WE MAY LIVE TO SEE 
THE SOVIET CONQUEST OF OUR COUNTRY 

I say to you, my friends, that unless we 
quickly see the present shape at the Commu- 
nist invasion, unless we quickly work out the 
right counterattack, then—and I say this 
most solemnly—you and I will live to see the 
Soviet conquest of the United States. We 
will live to see thousands of young Ameri- 
cans carried off to Communist prison camps 
here on American soll, tortured by brain- 
Washing experts as barbarous as any our men 
faced in Manchurian prison camps. We shall 
see old men and women left to starve. We 
shall see the hard core of true American lead- 
ership in politics, in government, in the press, 
in the churches, led out to die with a band- 
age on their eyes, while hysterical mobs of 
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frightened men and women are herded to- 
gether by bayonets to watch the spectacle. 

I said you and I will live to see it. Com- 
munist conquest is not something planned 
for 50 years from now. We are the leaders 
who will be shot of clubbed to death. Our 
parents are the people who will be left to 
starve. Our sons are the youth who will 
march to prison camps on our sacred soil, 
brainwashed till they are servile slaves of Red 
slave drivers, or their corpses are heaped in 
caves and shallow dugouts. 

I say to you that we must avoid emotion, 
and then I paint a picturé of an America 
debased by hordes of Red Chinese under So- 
viet Russian masters. Is that fair? Yes, my 
friends. It is fair, because our first step is 
to accept the shocking fact that we have no 
time. 

We cannot fight communism tomorrow. 
There is only today. Do we in this country 
have our minds focused on what the Com- 
munist general staff is doing today? Do we 
know precisely who are the real Communists, 
who are the true anti-Communists, and 
which pretended anti-Communists are really 
the most powerful supporters of Soviet pow- 
er? Are we ready today to win the war the 
Communist general staff is waging against 
us today? 

I say to you, my friends, we are not ready. 
We are, like Lot's wife, looking over our 
shoulders to what is gone. We are falling 
into the classical military error of going all- 
out to win the last war, the war that is not 
there any more. We are dreamily gazing at 
old pictures of an earlier war with commu- 
nism. We are reading stories of old battles, 
shaking our fists at old outrages, while we 
have no time. 

Dwelling on the past is a luxury of peace- 
time. In war, you live in the present or die. 
and we are at war. The Communist high 
command is waging war on us today by new 
and subtle tools of destruction. Once gun- 
powder was a new kind of war. Once air- 
planes were a new kind of war. Once poison 
gas was a new kind of war. Today, political 
destruction is a new kind of war. The aim 
of war is destruction of the vital power of 
the enemy. The aim of Communist political 
subversion and psychological manipulation 
is to destroy the vital powers of their most 
hated enemy, the United States. 

The Communists are at war with us. We 
are not at war with them. 

The Communist strategists are improving 
the techniques of political war as brilliantly 
as- we improved our military techniques in 
World War II. We have made no improve- 
ments in our political counterattack. 

Once again I must be superficially incon- 
sistent. In order to clarify the present, I 
must turn back to the past—but only for a 
lessen in strategy, not for an emotional binge. 


IN 1933 CONGRESS TOOK THE LEAD IN EXPOSING 
COMMUNISM 


Martin Des, Representative from Texas, 
appeared recently before the Senate Rules 
Committee, of which I am also chairman, 
and told us something of the early years of 
the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee. 

Dies and his committee began their inves- 
tigations of Communist penetration about 
1938. An earlier congressional committee, 
headed by Hamilton Fish, had seen the dan- 
ger and tried to meet it. Many individual 
Members of Congress fought stanchly to 
warn our people. United States Attorney 
General Mitchell Palmer and our Secretaries 
of State, in the twenties, kept up a contin- 
uous attack on the Communist conspiracy. 

We have been fighting communism in 
this country for 34 years. What is wrong 
with our methods? 

American resistance to Soviet invasion, 
which had been so effective in the twenties, 
received a bad setback in 1933, when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt yielded to a carefully plotted 
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campaign for recognition of the Soviet 
Union. Congress had to take the lead in 
opposing the Communist sweep, 

Through research and sworn testimony, 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Propaganda, gave the American people an 
up-to-the-moment picture of Communist 
operations on American soil. It defined the 
modus operandi of the conspiracy, just as 
the police would define the modus operandi 
of a gang of crooks. » 

The committee described to the Ameri- 
can people the new political. weapons, like 
the Communist fronts, the fellow-travelers, 
and the transmission belts. They showed 
how a small body of expert political sabo- 
teurs, whom we call card-carrying Commu- 
nists, multipled their influence a thousand- 
fold by manufacturing fronts, suchas the 
American League against War and Fascism, 
later the American League for Peace and 
Democracy. By means of the fronts, a hand- 
ful of trained Communist agents could sur- 
round themselyes with a ring of fellow- 
travelers, then a larger ring of innocent 
but talkative dupes, and a still larger mass 
of members attracted by the well-known 
names the Communists had collected. A 
little inner circle steered the whole organi- 
zation, on direct orders from Moscow. 

That is how a handful of Communists in 
the thirties came to exert an amazing influ- 
ence on our Government, on Congress, on 
the press, on our schools and colleges, on la- 
bor and industry, finance, and public hous- 
ing. 

Congress, through its investigating com- 
mittees, had served as the Military Intelli- 
gence, the G2, of the American people in 
their war against an enemy which had 
honey-combed our national life with organi- 
zations obeying, with military precision, 
every order from the Soviet high command. 

Gone was the old cliche of a Communist 
as a black-bearded foreigner in New York, 
dressed in torn, smelly clothes, with a bomb 
hidden in his pants pockets. That childish 
notion was replaced by working drawings 
of the real Communist invasion. 

The Communists were still a minor power 
in American life in 1940. The anti-Commu- 
nists, led by the investigating committees 
of Congress, were a major power in American 
life. Why then did we fail? 

IN WARTIME THE COMMUNISTS REGAINED THE 
UPPER HAND 


Superficially, the answer is the war. Ac- 
tually, the war was a cover, a smoke screen, 
which the Communists cleverly used to build 
up their real power while their control of 
propaganda kept the American people from 
blocking what was going on. 

The war years, from 1940 to today, are a 
political blank, so far as Americans are con- 
cerned. We put all our physical and mental 
efforts into fighting, producing the weapons, 
and carrying the world on our back. We 
thought we had no time to safeguard America 
from the danger within. A few courageous 
antl-Communists fought on, but no one 
heard them through the din, 

Under cover of the dramatic Hitler-Stalin 
Pact, the defense program, Pearl Harbor and 
its aftermath, the Communists stepped up 
their war against us. 

It was so easy. How did they do it? 

In wartime, the number of Federal Gov- 
ernment employees increased from under a 
million to 3,500,000. Government spending 
increased from $9 billions to $99 billions, 
This was their dish. The vast, new, shapeless, 
undirected Executive power, thrown together 
by the New Deal, increased 10 times in size, 
a thousandfold in power. Directives from a 
Commander in Chief replaced the orderly re- 
straints of law. Secrecy was in order. The 
American people, deprived of all honest in- 
formation, were fed a diet of lies. Everything 
the Communists could have asked for was 
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theirs without asking. Do you blame them 
for taking over? 

While we were flexing our muscles at the 
enemy, wasting our energies In the demand 
for unconditional surrender, the Communists 
were capturing the commanding heights of 
our political, economic, and industrial life. 
Fronts were now small stuff, useful but not 
of first importance. Like the tentacles of a 
giant octopus, the Communist fifth columns 
wound themselves about normal American 
life, slowly crushing it. 

I cannot in a few minutes give you the 
unwritten history of the war decade, the 
betrayal of America from within, while our 
youth were fighting and dying to destroy the 
two enemies the Kremlin feared most. A 
few high points tell the story. 

The Communists made every effort to take 
over the political parties. 

Underneath the drama of the war, the 
Communists worked every waking hour to 
force Congress toward the left. They used 
three methods. They defeated or smeared 
the patriotic who fought the Communist 
time-table for our destruction. They nomi- 
nated and publicly acclaimed the venal, who 
were willing to go along with the Communist 
plot, for a handful of votes. They brain- 
washed the middle-of-the-roaders, the timid, 
who did not like to be touched by anything 
controversial. 

Once Congress had been softened up, it 
Was easy for the Communists to intimidate 
employees of the Federal Government. They 
put into executive agencies, Communist and 
pro-Communist lawyers, economists, press 
agents, and obliging so-called scholars. This 
is why Harold Glasser and Nathan Gregory 
Silvermaster and Irving Kaplan moved up. 
This is why Alger Hiss and Harry D. White 
were lifted to high places by levers manipu- 
lated far from Washington. This is why 
Lauchlin Currie could be made into a China 
expert and sent to advise Chiang Kai-shek. 

‘The identical process was at work in the 
press, publishing, magazines, radio, theater, 
television, and the movies. 

It was this constant erosion of the pro- 
Americans in Congress and the executive 
agencies, and in communications, and their 
replacement by soft-headed pro-Commu- 
nists, stupid dupes, or greedy powerseekers, 
which explain the loss of China, the stripping 
of Korean defenses, the surrender of Poland, 
East Germany, Hungary, the Balkans, and 
later Czechoslovakia, the withering away of 
our magnificent Military Establishment, the 
waste of our wealth in international boon- 
doggling, and the prevailing mood of ener- 
vation, hopelessness, almost despair. 

Here we are back in 1954. Ahead is 1955— 
perhaps the year of decision. 

What must we do? 

The Communists alone could never have 
silenced congressional committees. They 
could never have peopled our Government 
agencies with Communists, pro-Communists, 
and dupes. They could never have exercised 
the dominant influence in shaping American 
war policies, postwar forelgn policy, postwar 
military policy, and postwar domestic policy. 

The Communists had allies. 

THE COMMUNIST GANGSTERS BUY PROTECTION 

When criminals and gangsters start a new 
kind of racket, they are outlaws, beyond the 
pale, working against society, like wolves out- 
side a walled settlement. Then comes a sec- 
ond stage where, if they have succeeded, they 
have money enough to buy respectability. 
They try to buy the political parties, the po- 
lice, the press, businessmen, unions, banks. 
Some people can always be bought. With 
each success their power grows at geometric 
rates, because they are a conspiracy, all work- 
ing together from a single point of control. 

Communism in the United States today 
has bought its way into respectability. It 
has protection. It has a covering of well- 
known public men in respectable institu- 
tions, who would never have been rebels or 
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revolutionists or agitators or gangsters, but 
who have been persuaded to cooperate with 
the Communists for filthy gain—for votes, 
for office, for war orders, for publicity, or 
from fear of reprisal. 

You would be deeply shockéd if I were to 
tell you the name of one man, in a posi- 
tion of great responsibility in our national 
life, who was talking with a friend of his, 
a Member of Congress. The friend had been 
a New Dealer, and then reverted to being an 
old-fashioned Democrat. This prominent 
man said to his friend, Don't you know so- 
cialism is here to stay? Why don't you get 
on the gravy train, and ride it for all its 
worth?” They use “socialism” as a pretty 
name for communism. 

I have not been able fo substantiate this 
story and many others like it, by formal legal 
proof. But the reports come to me from 
most reliable sources. Remember this, 
however, conspirators, attempting to get se- 
cret control of our political parties, do not 
make affidavits of their intentions, or call 
in witnesses to their deals. This is war, and 
time is everything. In war, you get the best 
evidence you can get of the enemy's move- 
ments, to avoid costly mistakes, but you 
must use whatever evidence you can. get in 
time, or the foe has won. 

Political, economic, financial, educational 
institutions are all under secret attack at 
this moment. We must have a counter- 
strategy—now. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE FOUNDATIONS 


Let us take the case of the foundations, 
which have held an honored place in Ameri- 
can higher education and welfare. 

Louis Budenz testified before the Cox 
committee that the Communist leaders in 
the early thirties set out to divert the funds 
of the foundations to Communist writers 
and research workers, for use in Commu- 
nist conspiratorial work, and that they had 
succeeded. Then the work of the Cox com- 
mittee came suddenly to an end. 

This year Congressman REECE, of Tennes- 
see, undertook another Investigation. Sud- 
denly that began to slow down. 

Who wants to prevent congressional in- 
vestigation of those foundations which fl- 
nance political revolutions against us? 
Foundations whose work is clearly educa- 
tional will gain in public confidence. Who 
could be afraid but those who have dallied 
with the Communists. 

Everything you can imagine was done to 
slow down the Reece investigation. Minori- 
ty Leader Sam RAYBURN appointed two bit- 
ter opponents of the investigation to repre- 
sent the Democratic Party. Why? Con- 
gressman Hays of Ohio kept up a running 
attack on witnesses who brought in evi- 
dence that some foundations might be 
propagandizing for collectivism. Accord- 
ing to Chairman Reece, Hays alone inter- 
rupted witnesses 246 times in 3 hours. 

If you watch, over the next few months, 
you will see a carefully distributed outcrop- 
ping of articles in our magazines subtly be- 
littling the cultural barbarians who want an 
investigation of these tax-dodging propa- 
gandists. Who are the masterminds of this 
smear campaign? Why? 

To accept this shocking picture, we must 
remember one thing, Soviet communism is 
not a party and not an ideology. It is not a 
left-wing political movement. It is an army, 
trained and drilled and officered by Moscow. 

Every member of the Communist appa- 
ratus in the United States, every supporter, 
every dupe, and every collaborator, is part of 
the Soviet military apparatus operating 
within our borders, parallel with our own 
Government, and working to destroy it. 

Every bit of support the Communists can 
muster—from party members and dupes and 
collaborators—they use, as an army uses a 
bridgehead for new advances. Today their 
gains are not measured by front organiza- 
tions of Communist manufacture. They are 
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measured by penetration to the top of every 
tried and true American institution. With 
every gain, resistance becomes more costly 
for those who hold out. 

This is where we have missed out. While 
we were looking for the card-carrying Com- 
munists, that is, the gangsters and their 
stupid henchmen, we missed the fact that 
the Communists had brought protection 
from the rich and the powerful—for value 
received. 

I say to you that the Communists could 
never have won the power they now wield 
over our couhtry if it were not for the col- 
laborators, the respectable men and women 
in our executive agencies, in Congress, in the 
parties, in business and labor and communi- 
cations who were willing to go along with 
the Communists because it paid them well. 

I say to you the gravediggers of America 
are the trusted leaders in high position who 
do not believe in communism but who want 
to protect their vested interests more than 
they want to save their country. 

I say they are helping to set up on Ameri- 
can soil a military power ruled by the same 
men in the Kremlin who ruled the prison 
camps in Manchuria. 

I say they are traitors. What do you say? 

You see now why our anti-Communist ef- 
forts seem so fruitless. Tou see why we make 
no progress with heip to free China, free 
Korea, or the subject people of Europe. You 
see why Congress cannot learn the truth 
about who in our Defense Department 
protected Peress. 

Does that mean we are lost? Yes—if we 
do not wake up. No—if we learn to fight 
today's political war with today's political 
weapons. Politieally, we are fighting So- 
viet hydrogen bombs with antiquated ma- 
chine guns. Perhaps we are still exhausted, 
drugged with propaganda, shell-shocked 
from the wars. Whatever the reason, it is 
time to wake up. 

I believe our only need Is to wake up. If 
the American people will put their innate 
courage and intelligence to the task of driy- 
ing out the collaborators with communism, 
nne 

er. 


THE HEART OF AMERICA IS SOUND 


The heart of America is sound, whatever 
corruption may be found at the top. : 

Recently, I have been holding hearings 
in Washington on the activities of one John 
Powell, son of a famous American editor 

Shanghai, a Japanese war prisoner. Every 
t young Powell was asked about his Com- 
munist connections, he invoked the fifth 
amendment. We had sworn testimony and 
visual proof of how he had perverted his fa- 
ther's time-honored Shanghai English lan- 
guage paper to help the Red Chinese. 

We had as witnesses, several American 
fighting men who had been POW' in Red 
Chinese prisons. They told us how each 
issue of Powell’s China Review was given to 
them, together with the Daily Worker and 
Masses and Mainstream. Imagine American 
soldiers were compelled to read this traitor's 
magazine and repeat to their monitor what 
was in it, or they would get no food or medi- 
cine. One young widow told us how her 
husband died as a result of the punishment. 

If your faith in America has ever wavered, 
T say to you—go talk to our returned prison- 
ers of war, who spent, some of them, nearly 
3 yenrs under Red tormentors. Listen to 
the young corporal, Page Thomas Baylor, 
who was put in the hole time and again, 
without food or water. When he came out 
of the hole he knew his mind was giving 
way. He cut his nails down to the quick, 
and scraped them in the sand as hard as he 
could. He scraped and scraped, and the 
pain slowly brought him back to the outside 
world. When doubt creeps up on you, think 
of this young Negro corporal far from home 
and family, scraping his raw and bleeding 
fingers in the sand, so the pain would keep 
him from slipping into madness. 
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There was a young Air Force officer from 
my own State of Indiana, Capt. Waldron 
Berry. He became morale officer for his unit, 
Think of it—a young man of 25 carrying the 
burden of upholding prisoners in Red Chi- 
nese hands. He told us how the Americans, 
to keep up their spirits, planne a “crazy 
week.“ when they had bridge games with- 


out any cards, a basketball game without any - 


ball. * 

Another time they found a dead mouse 
in the road and someone said. Here's more 
proof of germ warf are.“ So they took the 
mouse, made a uniform for it, and even 
shoulder patches, and put it up in a tree. 
The Chinese guards were agog. They sent 
for a Chinese surgeon. He came in white 
gown, boots, and gauze mask. He took a pair 
of chop sticks, and a paper bag, deposited the 
mouse in his bag, and carried it back to the 
laboratory to examine it for deadly Ameri- 
can germs. 

Another American told his captors that 
he was the last of the Mohicans, and if 
the Communist jailors did not treat him 
right, he was, going to report them f 
genocide. é 

Have no fear. 

The heart of America is sound. Only the 
overprivuleged are corrupted. 

WE MUST IDENTIFY THE COLLABORATORS 

AT THE TOP 


We must stop the Communist conspiracy 
where it is strongest—at the top. We must 
have a description of the modus operandi 
of the Communists today as clear and pre- 
cise as the description we had of the fronts 
and transmission belts which were their 
mainstay in the thirties: Only Congress can 

ve it. 

** the thirties, when we needed precise 
definitions, we used “card-carrying Commu- 
nists,” as a mark of those under Soviet dis- 
cipline. But that tag is now obstructing us. 
Louis Budenz said he bad not seen over a 
half dozen party cards in his life. 

We must learn the means of identifying 
those who collaborate with Moscow, whether 
they are party members or not. We must 
follow the search wherever it may lead. 

We must.trace every single step in the 
methods by which Communists intimidate 
the weak and bribe the greedy. We must 
uncover every method by which they abuse 
American political power, police power, and 
public opinion. 

We need as full and accurate a list of col- 
laborators in high places as we have in 
appendix IX of the people who lent their 
names to Communist fronts. 

We must insist that not a single Com- 
munist agent or Communist collaborator 18 
left in a position of trust anywhere in the 
United States. We must pin the scarlet 
letter T on every man who sold his soul 
and betrayed his country to save his skin. 

You know, as I do, that this task cannot 
be left to your Government alone. The FBI 
and the Department ot Justice have to work 
with legal evidence. That is the American 
way. They can catch spies and saboteurs. 
They cannot deal with a corporation presi- 
dent or a magazine publisher or a politician 
who has made a deal with the Communists 
in a smoke-filled room. 

This task cannot be left wholly to your 
Congress, even though they are the military 
intelligence division in your war on treason, 

You need a committee on internal security 
in every State legislature in the Union. Have 
you ever wondered why we have so few? 
Have you wondered why New York State has 
no such committee? The New York State 
Legislature twice did excellent work. Why 
was it stopped? Why has the California 
committee had such a stormy career? Why 
did the Illinois committee come to a sudden 
end? 

We also need a committee on internal se- 
curity in every private organization in the 
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country. I for one will never help to extend 
the power of the Federal Government over 
our great self-governing institutions—the 
colleges, the churches, the free enterprises, 
the unions serving our workingmen. I want 
our self-governing institutions to clean their 
own houses in their own way. 

We know that as soon as such commit- 
tees are set up, the Communists will seek to 
penetrate them, or build up a propaganda to 
discredit them. But we shall never win un- 
less we are as smart as they are. 

Every American is a sentinel on guard. 
Every crossroad of American life is a. battle- 
ground where we must take our stand and 
say, They shall not pass.” 

You will say, we do not want to spend all 
our time hunting subversives and distrust- 
ing each other. But I say, there is no need 
to do so. ` 

Here we come to the hope and the vision. 


WE MUST DEMOLISH BIG GOVERNMENT | 


I told you the Communists made their 
great gains in our Government in the thir- 
ties. They found easy money, loose organi- 
zation, personal government, confusion, and 
greed. Without, the New Deal they could 
never have made their first entry. 

In the war climate, from 1940 to today, 
they found more easy money, even looser 
organization, more personal government, 
confusion, and greed. Without the Fair 
Deal they could never have penetrated our 
private agencies. But don't be misled. They 
will penetrate the Republican administra- 
tion as they did the Democrats, to the same 
degree, if we let them keep the same easy 
money and loose organization to feed on. 

One essential step in fighting communism 
is to dismantle that wholly un-American 
big government which they like best. Every 
time we cut taxes, tighten up statute law, 
reduce the area of government by directives, 
limit executive: treatymaking, or strengthen 
States’ rights, we are cutting off the feeding 
grounds on which the Communists have 
grown so great. 

Why have so many businessmen, lawyers, 
editors, bowed their necks to the Communist 
yoke? Because they live by Government 
handouts, because the Government controls 
their orders, their costs, their overhead, their 
taxes, their means of communication. 

Our task Is a pincers movement against 
communism, an American Inchon. One arm 
of the pincers will be the system of many 
nets, manned by wise and patriotic Ameri- 
cans, to detect and catch the Communists 
and their collaborators at the inner heart of 
our Nation. The other arm of the pincers 
will be the steps by which we rebuild our 
country according to the grand design of our 
Founding Fathers. We must learn again to 
carry our own burdens and demolish the 
governmental pyramids from which Commu- 
nists extend their regimentation of our 


people. 


Let me return to our starting point. The 
danger is clear. But we have no time. The 
enemy is silently pressing deeper into our 
vitals. Every day the collaborators are gain- 
ing in power over the patriots. When the 
men of Moscow are sure, they will strike— 
in Formosa, in Korea, or over the Arctic 
Circle. 

We have no time, 


FREEDOM IS WORTH WHAT IT COSTS 


You and I believe there is something spe- 
cial about America. I will not describe it 
because I cannot. 

You know the story from the Latin, “What 
is freedom worth? Go ask the slave who has 
lost it. He knows freedom is worth all it 
costs, even life itself.” 

The prisoners of war who testified before 
us knew what America meant. Perhaps 
they, too, could not explain. But you saw 
it in their faces. Far from America, in the 
hands of cruel tormentors, with none of the 
material comforts foreigners think we value 
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most, they possessed the idea of America. It 
kept them alive. s 

What is America worth? What would it 
mean to you if the beauty of America, the 
meaning of America, were to be wiped from 
the earth? If America were today a con- 
quered nation, with Red Chinese slave drivers 
forcing our people to work, and Red jailers, 
under Soviet masters, were torturing our 
fighting men and clubbing our leaders to 
death, what price would you pay to win back 
our country's freedom? 

Give only half what you would give, or a 
quarter of it, or a tenth of it, but give it 
every day, no matter what the temptation 
to forget. 

If each of us will give a tithe of his time 
and strength and resources to safeguard 
America today, we can look forward to the 
happy hour when the black cloud of Com- 
munist barbarity will be lifted from the 
earth and America will shine forth again 
before the world as the symbol of liberty in 
a world where all men can be free, 


The Vested Interest in Error 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, November 29, 1954 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “The Vested Interest in Error,” 
delivered by our colleague, the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Jenner] before the 
National Exchange Club at Louisville, 
Ky., on September 30, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue VESTED INTEREST IN ERROR 


About a year ago, our Subcommittee on 
Internal Security published the now famous 
report on interlocking subversion in Govern- 
ment departments. This report showed how 
Communist conspirators had gained entrance 
to Government, how they rose in Govern- 
ment, what they did in Government. It 
showed how they were protected and pro- 
moted even after their treasonable activities 
had been revealed to the chief officials of the 
administration in office. 

The report was a devastating document. 
For a while, it silenced the strident voices of 
those who keep assuring us that they, too, 
are against Communists, but they do not 
like the methods of congressional com- 
mittees. 

Then, last November; Attorney General 
Brownell selected a piece out of the pattern 
sketched by our report, and made a speech, 
bringing out more information. He told 
how President Truman had appointed the 
late Harry White as America’s representative 
on the International Monetary Fund, al- 
though the information that Harry White 
was a Communist spy had been delivered 
personally to Mr. Truman and his top 
advisers, 

Bedlam broke loose, Left-wing columnists 
and commentators bared their fangs. Mr. 
Truman issued a denial, and then a denial 
of his denial, and then a denial of his denial 
of his denial. ` 

What happened then? Our subcommittee 
went right on doing its duty, as it has always 
done under both Democratic and Republican 
chairmen, And what did we find? 
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We found that there had not been just one 
FBI report on the Communist underground 
activities of Harry White. There had been 
seven. 

There had not been just one report on the 
Communist underground activities of Wil- 
liam Ludwig Ullmann. There had been 
eight, 

8 had not been just one report on 
Victor Perlo, Frank Coe, Harold Glasser, 
Solomon Adler, Irving Kaplan, and Nathan 
Gregory Silvermaster. There had been 10 on 
Perlo, 13 on Coe, 18 on Glasser, 21 on Adler, 
24 on Kaplan, and 28 on Silvermaster. These 
reports did not rest upon the unsubstan- 
tiated story of a single informant. They 
assembled information from over 30 sources. 
They were checked and supported by docu- 
ments, and by actual, physical surveillance 
carried on year after year by agents of the 
FBI 


Now, here is something to think about. 
There is no parallel for this shocking story— 
thank God—in the whole history of the 
‘United States. Yet, the American people 
would never have learned one word of the 
truth if it had not been brought to them by a 
congressional investigating committee. 

Why, then, did the fight against congres- 
sional committees redouble in fury after the 
people had been told the truth that had been 
hidden so long? Do you really believe it was 
because the leaders of this fight against us 
object only to the methods of congressional 
investigations? Or do you think that they 
fear the results? 

That well-known Democratic. statesman, 
Mr. Bernard M. Baruch, once said that the 
trouble with the Truman administration was 
that it had a vested interest in error. Is that 
the real clue? Is this uproar from the left 
motivated only by a high-minded concern for 
the conduct of investigations? 

Or is it motivated also by a vested interest 
in error, a dread of what congressional com- 
mittees may find? 

Let's take, first, the case of Mr. Elmer 
Davis, who recently made a broadside attack 
on congressional committees in a book called 
But We Were Born Free. On page 86, in dis- 
cussing our report on interlocking subver- 
sion, he purports to give an example of our 
unfairness. Here is what he says: “More 
curious is the case of a man mentioned not 
only in this report but in a supplement is- 
sued 3 weeks later. If you believe Elizabeth 
Bentley, he was a very evil man, indeed about 
the worst of the lot. But he is a peaceful 
Republican businessman now—out of the 
Government, and he got out of his own 
accord,” 

In this passage from Davis’ book you will 
note that he does not name the individual 
who was allegedly discussed in our report. 
You will note that he does not give the page 
where the material appears. If you read his 
whole book you will observe that this trick 
of avoiding page references, of avoiding 
proper names, turns up again and again. 
Elmer Davis, I am told, is a former Rhodes 
scholar. He knows the need for citations 
and quotations and page references, in any 
respectable book dealing with a controversial 
subject. Why does he withhold them in his 
own work? 

Well, ladies and gentlemen, I can give you 
the answer to that question, as far as the 
Passage I have just read is concerned. Elmer 
Davis did not give the page reference to the 
record of this “peaceful Republican busi- 
nessman“ because he does not dare let the 
American people check that record. He did 
not name the individual he writes about 
because he does not dare let the American 
people look at the record behind that name. 
I challenge Elmer Davis to name the “peace- 
ful Republican businessman” he mentioned. 
I challenge Elmer Davis to cite the proof that 
that individual is a “peaceful Republican 
businessman.” 
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Davis’ book was a best seller, all across the 
United States. He, himself, states it is a 
compilation of speeches made to the men and 
women students of Vassar, Tale. Princeton, 
the University of Minnesota, and Harvard— 
at Harvard, incidentally, he gave the Phi 
Beta Kappa oration. Parts of the book had 
previously been printed in the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, the Atlantic, and Harpers 
magazines (those are the magazines which 
refer to themselves unctuously as the quality 
group). Just recently Elmer Davis got him- 
self a new job. He is a consultant to the 
Fund for the Republic. That's the outfit, 
backed with the infinite millions of the Ford 
Foundation, which is going to bring the 
American people the truth about congres- 
sional committees. You can imagine how 
much truth you will get from the kind of 
people who hire and consult with individuals 
like Elmer Davis. How many millions of 
honest Americans have been mislead into 
opposing congressional committees, and how 
many more millions will be mislead in the 
future by the Elmer Davises of the radio, the 
press, the lecture platform and TV? 

Why is this man Davis so hysterically op- 
posed to congressional exposure of commu- 
nism that he stoops to tricks like this? Does 
he oppose congressional committees because 
of the ugly facts they have uncovered in the 
past, and may uncover in the future? 

During World War II, Elmer Davis was 
Director of the Office of War Information. 
OWL was repeatedly charged with hiring 
Communist or pro-Communist personnel. 
In those self-righteous tones he still em- 
ploys, Davis indignantly denied the charge. 

Well, who were some of these people at the 
top of OWI? Davis’ deputy director for Pa- 
cific Operations was Owen Lattimore. His 
deputy director for Atlantic Operations was 
Joseph Barnes. The person in charge of 
OWI's daily cable file to Moscow was Julia 
Older. 

Alexander Barmine, a former high official 
of Soviet military intelligence, swore before 
our subcommittee that Lattimore and Barnes 
were known in Soviet intelligence circles as 
“our men.“ Meaning their men. Meaning 
underground agents of Joseph Stalin. 

Lattimore is presently awaiting trial on a 
charge that he perjured himself at least five 
times, when our subcommittee questioned 
him about his pro-Communist activity. In 
the OWI days, he never bothered to conceal 
his procommunism. He had written openly 
in the magazine Pacific Affairs that Stalin's 
bestial purge trials were a “triumph for 
democracy,” which gave “the ordinary citi- 
zen more courage to protest.” 

Joseph Barnes never bothered to conceal 
his procommunism, either. He even wrote an 
article—in the superrespectable Atlantic 
Monthly, if you please—in which he brazenly 
characterized communism as “the American 
dream.” ‘This was the man Davis put on 
OwWiI's so-called security committee to screen 
out undesirable personnel. 

As for Julia Older—now Mrs. Julia Older 
Bazer—she had a record studded with Com- 
munist activity long before she went on 
Davis’ OWI payroll. She had even worked 
for a Russian Communist newspaper, the 
Moscow News. Our subcommittee found her 
recently in the Secretariat of the United 
Nations. When we put her on the witness 
stand, she hid behind the fifth amendment 
on all questions about her Communist past. 

When you think about all this, you can 
readily understand that Elmer Davis has a 
“vested interest in error.” 


not come forward with the truth. 

There has been à revival recently of an 
old dispute between Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
and Representative Marrin Dies, who was the 
founder and first chalrman ot the House 
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Committee on Un-American Activities. Let 
me remind you that Mr. Ds was, and 
still is, a Democrat. He did his pioneer work 
in a Democratic Congress, during a Demo- 
cratic administration. Let me remind you 
that the Senate Subcommittee on Internal 
Security, of which I am presently chairman, 
was also founded in a Democratic Congress 
during a Democratic administration. Its 
founder and first chairman was one of Amer- 
ica’s greatest Democrats, the Honorable Pat 
McCarran,-of Nevada. There should be no 
partisan politics in congressional commit- 
tees which are exposing the Communist con- 
spiracy. As far as I am concerned, there 
never will be. 

The Mrs. Roosevelt-Dies dispute involves 
the question of whether White House influ- 
ence was used on behalf of Communist agi- 
tators. Let's take a look as far as William 
Hinckley is concerned. Hinckley took the 
stand in 1950 before the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities and gave the follow- 
ing testimony: 

Question: “You recall, do you not, when 
you testified before this committee on April 
2. 1939, you denied having been a member 
of the Communist Party? * * * When you 
denied under oath that you were a member 
of the Communist Party, did you tell the 
truth?” 

Answer: "I refuse to answer that question, 
Mr. Chairman, on the ground that my answer 
might tend to incriminate me.” 

Question: “Did you become acquainted 
with Lee Pressman?” 

Answer: “I met Mr. Pressman socially at 
a number of gatherings. One was * at 
the White House.” 

Question: “Did you know Lee Pressman as 
a member of the Communist Party?“ 

Answer: “I refuse to answer that ques- 
tion.” (Pressman, himself, has admitted he 
was a Communist.) 

Question: “Did you become acquainted 
with Lauchlin Currie?” 

Answer: “I met Mr. Currie once; yes 
It was at the White House. Mr. Currie had 
returned from China, and Mrs. Roosevelt had 
invited some of her friends in for an eve- 
ning’s discussion, led by Mr. Currie * * © 
and he talked about this trip to China.” 

Question: “Did you know Mr. Currie as 
& member of the Communist Party?” 

Answer: “Mr. Chairman, I refuse to an- 
swer that question, on the ground my answer 
might tend to incriminate me.” ks i 

Lauchlin Currie, executive assistant to the 
President of the United States, was at the 
very top of this traitorous conspiracy dur- 
ing all the years that it was closing its 
fingers around America's windpipe. 

In 1940, Hinckley applied for a position 
with the United States Office of Education. 
Senator McCarran lodged the strongest pro- 
test, because of the applicant’s visibly pro- 
Communist record, Nevertheless, Hinckley 
got the job. - 

A year later, he sought employment with 
the Railroad Retirement Board under one 
Abraham George Silverman, another key fig- 
ure in the Communist underground. In his 
application, Hinckley wrote the following 
name as a character reference: “Mrs. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, the White House, Wash- 
ington.” 

When our subcommittee studied his em- 
ployment file, we found a document dated 
November 7, 1941, entitled “Qualifications of 
William Hinckley.” Silverman's initials ap- 
Pear on it. It contains these paragraphs: 

“Mr. Hinckley’s record indicates an ar- 
rest in 1937, and that the charge was dropped. 
At the time, Mr. Hinckley was the chairman 
of the American Youth Congress and was 
arrested because he participated in an Amer- 
ican Youth parade. Mr. Hinckley explains 
that the President asked Mr. Aubrey Wil- 
liams to look into the matter with the result 
that the charge was dropped. 
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“Inasmuch as Mr. Hinckley is a good 
choice for the position of field supervisor, 
I recommend his appointment.” 

He got that job, too. 

There is one more document which does 
more than any other to give the true picture 
of what was going on in Washington when 
the Communist Party was at the very height 
of fashion, This is a letter written by the 
late John J. O’Connor on September 19, 1949. 
You will find it on page 800 of the printed 
record of the hearings of the Senate Immi- 
gration Subcommittee, 8lst Congress, first 
session. 

It is highly important to recall that Mr. 
O'Connor was not only a leading Democratic 
Member of Congress in the 1930's, but was 
also the brother of President Roosevelt's 
former law partner. Here is what Mr. O'Con- 
nor said: 

“During the years 1933-39, when I often 
visited the White House, as a Member of 
Congress and later as chairman of the Rules 
Committee, I saw Browder there on several 
occasions. (This, of course, refers to Earl 
Browder, who was then head of the Com- 
munist Party, U. 8. A.) 

“In fact, during the President's ‘purge’ of 
1928, Browder directed purge operations from 
the White House, from which he telephoned 
instructions from time to time. 

“The yisitors' records might well not show 
him as a caller, for the reason that he could 
enter the White House, at any time, and 
through any door and without any invitation. 
Such an open-door policy toward him was 
often the subject of comment among Demo- 
cratic congressional, and other leaders, who 
were obliged to make an appointment in order 
to see the President.” 

One of the severest critics of the methods 
of congressional committees is Adlai Steven- 
son. Does he come into court with clean 
hands on this matter? Or does he seek to 
discredit congressional investigations because 
there are some soft spots In his own record? 


There is another document, long buried in 


Navy files, which suggests the answer. 

A few days after Pearl Harbor, Congress 
passed Public Act 351, which made it unlaw- 
ful for any American merchant vessel to em- 
ploy as radio operator anyone whose employ- 
ment was disapproved by the Secretary of the 
Navy. The act was administered by a board 
headed by a true blue old sea-dog named 
Admiral Adolphus Staton. His board made 
it a practice to order the discharge of all 
Communist radio operators in the merchant 
marine. 

At that time, there was a young fellow 
working in the office of the Secretary of the 
Navy named Adlai Stevenson. Admiral 
Staton told our subcommittee, under oath, 
that Stevenson once said to him: 

“Admiral, I don’t think we ought to be 
too hard on the Commies.” But Admiral 
Staton continued to do his duty. So, Mr. 
Stevenson decided to force the issue. He 
wrote a memorandum, dated April 30, 1942, 
which said: 

“Many of the members of the American 
Communications Association (CIO), includ- 
ing the president, vice president, and possibly 
Other officers, have been, or may be dis- 
charged. The total number of radio operators 
on the ONI (Office of Naval Intelligence) 
suspect list is about 600, and about 500 of 

them are Communist suspects. 

“The problem presented by the present 
method of administration of Public 351 is 
whether identification with communism, 
even if sufficiently proven, is sufficient 
grounds to disqualify a man without some 
other evidence of incompetence or unrelia- 
bility in his job as a radio operator on a 
merchant ship. In other words, in view of 
the present military alignments, political 
considerations and shortage of qualified radio 
operators, should we discharge operators be- 
cause of their political opinions only? Or 
should we say that hostile political opinions 


is only one element of fitness and a man must 
not be discharged whose record in his job 
is in all other respects satisfactory.” 

The Stevenson memorandum went up- 
ward to the President’s desk. What hap- 
penend then? Stevenson was sustained. 
They stopped firing Communist radio oper- 
ators and put those who had already been 
fired back on the job. Somebody got fired, 
though, Who was it? 

ADMIRAL STATON AND HIS BOARD 

In the light of these facts, do you think 
it is just possible that Adlai Stevenson, too, 
may have a vested interest in error? 

Keep that thought in the back of your 
minds, ladies and gentlemen, as you follow 
this whole debate on the exposure of the 
Communist underground by committees of 
your Congress. Keep in mind, that nearly 
everything the people learned about the ac- 
tual working of the Communist conspiracy 
has been brought to them by these commit- 
tees. Keep in mind that these committees 
have been under fire throughout their whole 
existence by the very same powerful leaders 
of American opinion who are fighting them 
today. And keep asking yourselves these 
questions, as you watch the fight: 

“Why is Mr. X against the committees? 
Why is Mrs. Y against them? Do they really 
oppose the methods the committees use? 
Did they ever oppose other committees, 
which used the same methods to investigate 
matters that had nothing to do with com- 
munism? Are they opposing any such com- 
mittee now?” 

There is your acid test, ladies and gen- 
tlemen. “ 

If you apply it, you will find, I think, that 
the number of people who honestly oppose 
our Communist-fighters simply because of 
the methods they use, is very small indeed. 


Count Rochambeau 
. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


i OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, November 18, 1954 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorn an editorial 
entitled “Rochambeau: A Man To Re- 
member,” published in the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch of October 10, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ROCHAMBEAU: A Man To REMEMBER 

Ask almost any American to name the 
commanding general of the French Army 
in the American Revolution, and the chances 
are the answer you get will be “Lafayette.” 
And the answer will be wrong. 

The correct answer is: Jean Baptiste Do- 
natien de Vimeur Comte de Rochambeau. 

Rochambeau seems to be the forgotten 
man of the Revolution. But, thanks largely 
to the efforts of a Washington radioman 
named Charles Parmer, something is being 
done this month to pay tribute to the mem- 
ory of this French military leader who made 
such an important contribution to the Amer- 
ican cause in the Colonies’ struggle for in- 
dependence. 

Rochambeau Day will be celebrated at 
Yorktown on October 19. Gen. Lemuel Shep- 
herd, Marine Corps Commandant, and Henri 
Bonnet, French Ambassador to the United 
States, will be the speakers, and various 
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State and Nationa! dignitaries are scheduled 
to be present. 

Mr, Parmer, who heads the official State 
commission planning the October 19 event, 
emphasizes that there is no desire whatever 
to take away any of Lafayette's glory. The 
idea is to elevate Rochambeau, not to lower 
Lafayette. 

Lafayette’s contribution in the revolution 
was tremendous, of course. He was instru- 
mental in persuading his nation to send mil- 
itary assistance to the Americans. It is said 
that he had hoped to secure command of the 
expeditionary army but that he cheerfully 
acquiesced in the appointment of Rocham- 
beau to the position. n 

The French troops arrived and anchored 
off Rhode Island on July 11, 1780. Rocham- 
beau wanted to sit tight to await the arrival 
of additional French troops which he 
thought would be forthcoming, but it ap- 
pears that Lafayette was urging him to at- 
tack New York. The Dictionary of Ameri- 
can Biography says that during this period, 
“Rochambeau’s position as commander of 
the French forces was complicated by the in- 
terference of Lafayette.” 

The anticipated French reinforcements 
were never sent, and the attack on New York 
was not made. Instead, Rochambeau urged 
that operations be undertaken against Corn- 
wallis in Virginia, That strategy was agreed 
upon. 

In August 1781 Rochambeau led his army 
southward from Rhode Island. They rendez- 
voused with the Americans under Washing- 
ton near Hobbs Ferry on the Hudson, and 
the two armies made the long trek to Wil- 
Mamsburg, where in mid-September they 
joined the American troops led by Lafayette. 
The ensuing battle at Yorktown, ending with 
the surrender of Cornwallis’ British Army on 
October 19, 1781, is familiar history to nearly 
all Americans. 

Rochambeau was not completely forgotten 
in America, of course. An American naval 
vessel was named after him, and a statue of 
him, along with one of Lafayette, stands in 
Lafayette Park, across the street from the 
White House in Washington. 

But why has so much more attention been 
directed toward Lafayette? Mr. Parmer gives 
this explanation, in part: 

“Lafayette was dashing and young, the 
perfect picture of the cavalier. He spoke 
excellent English and commanded American 
troops. Naturally, they wrote home what a 
fine leader he was. And Lafayette returned 
to this country twice after the war and was 
given a tremendous reception each time.” 

On the other hand, Rochambeau was 
middle-aged when he came to America, 
couldn't speak a word of English. did not 
lead American troops, and after the war 
never returned to this country. 

We don't know whether it's on the pro- 
gram or not, but it would scem appropriate 
on October 19 for some American general 
to say to the spirit of the French command- 
ing officer at Yorktown: 


“Rochambeau, we were there—twice.” 


The Administration and Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
r? 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, November 29, 1954 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Recor a short 
statement made recently by Mr. George 
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J. Burger, vice president, National Fed- 
eration of Independent Business, con- 
cerning the attitude of the present ad- 
ministration toward small business. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
INDEPENDENT BUSINESS, 
Washington, D. C., November 5, 1954. 

For months we have been receiving alarm- 
ing reports from the grassroots, our mem- 
bers, as to their feelings on the present 
administration. Their concern is as to the 
do-nothing policy to give consideration to 
small business. Small producers were 
alarmed as to Government action with prime 
contractors. The present trend in mergers 
with no vigorous action on enforcement of 
the antitrust laws is alarming to all small 
business. We have had innumerable com- 
plaints from small business as to excessive 
importation of foreign goods at prices with 
which the small business of this Nation can- 
not compete. So the results of the election, 
says George J. Burger, vice president of the 
National Federation of Independent Busi- 
ness, come as no great surprise. He con- 
cludes that the overall action in the present 
election should be a definite warning to the 
inciming Congress that small business in the 
Nation today is watching the overall actions 
of the Congress and the administration to 
act effectively in behalf of small business. 


Senator-Elect Richard L. Neuberger 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, November 29, 1954 


Mr, MURRAY. Mr. President, every 
Senator is keenly interested in the recent 
election and the reasons for the change 
in majority in both the House and the 
Senate. 

In no State was the change more strik- 
ing and more significant than in 
Oregon, where, for the first time in 40 
years, a Democrat was elected to the 
United States Senate. Therefore, I am 
certain that all the Members of both 
Houses will be interested in the pene- 
trating analysis of the election issues in 
Oregon which I send forward for publi- 
cation in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
This analysis was published in the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch of Sunday, Novem- 
ber 14, and was written by the man qual- 
ified above all others to analyze the 
issues, United States Senator-elect RICH- 
ARD L. NEUBERGER, the successful candi- 
date himself. 

Senator-elect NEUBERGER is a nation- 
ally known writer on conservation and 
political matters. His article in the 
Post-Dispatch is worthy of his high 
standards of writing craftsmanship. 
But more important it is a clear, objec- 
tive statement of one of the most funda- 
mental and most momentous issues be- 
fore the American people, that of the 
proper utilization and conservation of 
our natural resources for the benefit of 
all the people of all of the country. 

I earnestly commend to the Members 
of the Congress and the American people 
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the article written by Senator-elect 

NEUBERGER. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NEUBERGER TELLS How He Took Issues To 
PEOPLE, WON CONSERVATION FIGHT—“I BE- 
LIEVE THE GREAT HELLS CANYON POWER SITE 
Has BEEN RESCUED,” SAYS OREGON SENATOR- 
ELECT—FORMER HEAD OF UNITED STATES 
Forest SERVICE ORGANIZED A CONSERVA- 
TIONISTS FOR NEUBERGER CAMPAIGN 

(By RICHARD L. NEUBERGER) 


(About the writer: Author of the accom- 
panying article, written for the Post-Dis- 
patch, was elected to the United States Sen- 
ate on the Democratic ticket in Oregon No- 
vember 2. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER is the first 
Democratic Senator from Oregon in 40 years, 
and his election gave his party control of the 
Senate, .NEUBERGER is a free-lance writer, 
the author of many magazine articles and of 
six books. His articles have appeared fre- 
quently in the Post-Dispatch. 

He is 41 years old. He has served three 
terms in the Oregon State Legislature, and 
has been prominent in the national conser- 
vation movement.) 


PORTLAND, OREG., November 13.—On elec- 
tion day the voters of Oregon saved for the 
people of the United States the finest natural 
hydroelectric-power site remaining on the 
North American Continent. This is the sig- 
nificance of the first victory in 40 years for a 
Democratic senatorial candidate in our State. 

I say this not because I am that Demo- 
cratic nominee. It would have been true of 
any candidate running with the same set 
of issues that characterized my campaign. 

I believe the great Hells Canyon powersite 
has been rescued from a monopolistic raid, 
because the Oregon electorate defied tradi- 
tion and habit to announce at the polls that 
they wanted it rescued. 

Let me make clear the setting of the elec- 
tion. 

In Hells Canyon, the Snake River foams 
through the deepest chasm in the Nation. 
With a roar like massed artillery the river 
claws at rock walls with white-capped talons. 
In their famous 308 report, which is the 
master plan for development of the Colum- 
bia River Basin, the Army engineers have 
disclosed that a high multipurpose Federal 
dam in Hells Canyon could produce 850,000 
kilowatts of power. Furthermore, Hells 
Canyon Dam might add another 1,122,000 
kilowatts to the capacity of projects down- 
stream, by releasing impounded water dur- 
ing periods when most of the melting snow 
is gone from the high mountains. 

Despite these assets of Hells Canyon, Sec- 
retary of the Interior Douglas McKay an- 
nounced in May of 1953 that he was relin- 
quishing the canyon to the Idaho Power Co.— 
provided the Federal Power Commission ap- 
proved the abandonment. Guy (CORDON, 
senior Senator from Oregon, immediately is- 
sued a statement backing up this decision 
by McKay, who had resigned as Oregon's 
Governor to enter the Eisenhower Cabinet, 

Farm, labor, and public-power groups in 
the Northwest managed to collect enough 
funds to delay a final decision by the FPC. 
Thus the fate of Hells Canyon was alive as 
an election issue when the campaign began 
between Senator Cornon and myself. 

Other phases of the power question also 
were at stake—the sale to utility companies 
of key Bonneville transmission lines, an at- 
tack by Cornon and McKay on the public- 


wer preference clause, the gutting of the - 


Bonneville engineering staffs, favoritism to 
power companies and discrimination against 
rural electric co-ops in the sale of Columbia's 
River energy, the proposed partnership be- 
tween the Government and utility corpora- 
tions in the construction of future dams. 
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Yet Hells Canyon remained the crucial 
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People understood this issue clearly. The 
dramatic name of the gorge, the fact that it 
was deeper than the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado, historic episodes linking Hells Can- 
yon to Meriwether Lewis and William Clark 
and to the ill-fated Astor expedition of 
1811—all these things combined to make 
Hells Canyon vivid to the average citizen, 

Early in the campaign a remarkable man 
Tallied to my side. He was Lyle F, Watts, 64, 
ex-Chlef of the United States Forest Service, 
now living in retirement in Oregon, Ido not 
know to this day whether he is a Democrat 
or a Republican, for he had been a career 
official of the Forest Service for 39 years. 
He became chairman of Conservationists for 
NEUBERGER, a group of over 10,000 people pri- 
marily interested in preserving for future 
generations the water, timber, oil, mining, 
and scenic resources of the Northwest. 

Watts induced me to carry on my travels 
& book, Breaking New Grounds. It was the 
autobiography of his old leader and hero, 
Gifford Pinchot, founder of our national for- 
est system. Watts called particular attention 
to a passage in the book describing how 
Pinchot and Theodore Roosevelt had used 
subterfuge to retain for the public some of 
the magnificent power sites on the mountain 
rivers of the Western States. 

In 1907 no adequate legislation had ex- 
isted to prevent utility monopolies from 
grabbing off choice locations for their own 
power projects. Roosevelt and Pinchot 
watched in alarm as power companies had 
a field day in this lushest part of the public 
domain. Then, Pinchot remembered that 
the President did have the authority to set 
aside places within the new forest reserves 
for the creation of ranger stations—and the 
forest reserves encompassed some of the 
West's principal power waterways. 

“Some of these ranger stations,” wrote 
Gifford Pinchot, “We located deliberately on 
water-power sites, in order to ensure some 
form of Government control.” 

At Watt's suggestion, I told this story to 
literally hundreds of Oregon audiences. It 
made a profound impression. The contrast 
could not be ignored, 

McKay and Corpon, who was chairman of 
the Senate Interior Subcommittee, were re- 
fusing to use the ample legal tools at their 
disposal to defend Hells Canyon the finest 
power site ever to touch the State of Ore- 
gon. By comparison, two such faithful and 
devoted public servants as Teddy Roosevelt 
and Gifford Pinchot had relied upon an ad- 
mitted bit of deviousness to safeguard power 
sites in the era before the old frontier was 
completely closed. 

This contrast had its impact. It was ob- 
vious to my audiences that the man who 
organized the Rough Riders and the man 
who established our system of National For- 
ests probably never would have abandoned 
Hells Canyon to the Idaho Power Co., an 
absentee-dominated corporation which 
holds its annual meetings 2,800 miles from 
Hells Canyon, in Augusta, Maine. 

Baker, Union, Wallows, Umatilla, Wasco, 
Multomah, Clackamas, Columbia, and Clat- 
sop are strategic Oregon counties which lie 
in a vast arc from Hells Canyon to salt 
water. They nestle in an immense geo- 
graphic elbow formed by the Columbia and 
Snake Rivers, two of the mightiest hydro- 
electric streams on earth—streams which 
leap and lash at rocky prisons during their 
furious downhill descent from the Cana- 
dian Rockies and the Grand Tetons, 

I carried all these counties, with a total 
unofficial vote of 155,825 as against 132,530 
for Senator CORDON. 

To appreciate the startling nature of this 
political revolution in Oregon, one must go 
back 6 years, to 1948. In that election Cor- 
Don swept all except 1 of these 9 river 
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counties when he opposed an outstanding 
Democratic adversary, the late State Sena- 
tor Manley J. Wilson. Corpon’s total was 
143,992 and that of Wilson 113.735. - 

A complete spin of the political wheel had 
occurred in the interval. The difference, in 
my opinion, was Hells Canyon in particular 
and the entire conservation issue in gen- 
eral. 

I doubt if Hells Canyon alone could have 
made the whole difference. But, combined 
with the rest of the conservation question, it 
tilted the balance in Oregon, a State which 
did not even elect a Democrat to the United 
States Senate when Franklin D. Roosevelt 
was winning Oregon's electoral votes on four 
successive occasions. Indeed, Oregon—along 
with Maine and Vermont—was unique in the 
Nation, in that it neither elected a Demo- 
crat nor a third-party member as a Senator 
during F. D. R.’s tenure in the White House. 

What were the other conservation issues? 
They were these: 

1. Conpon was cosponsor of a timber-ex- 
change bill which would have permitted 
the largest lumber companies to take over 
choice acreage inside the national forests. 
Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, a lifelong Republican 
and ex-Chief of the Fish and Wildlife Sery- 
ice, had called this measure one of the 
crudest attempted land grabs in recent 
years. 

2. Connon had voted for the Hope-Aiken 
bill, which proposed to convert into vested 
rights the present permissive status of stock- 
men in the national forests. Approximately 
44 percent of these forests are grazing lands, 
The Hope-Aiken bill, as I saw it, would have 
curtailed the ability of United States forest 
rangers to make herd reductions in the in- 
terest of preventing erosion of key water- 
sheds. Such groups as the Izaak Walton 
League and the Audubon Society took a 
similar position. 

3. Corpon had managed the bill which 
gave to just four coastal States—Texas, Call- 
fornia, Louisiana, and Florida—the rich off- 
shore oil reserves. He also had led the op- 
position to the Hill oll-for-education amend- 
ment which proposed, instead, to use-the 
revenue from these oil deposits for the sup- 
port of schools in all 48 States. 

4. The Al Serena Mining Co., an Alabama 
corporation, had just secured possession of 
the timber growing on 15 controverted min- 
ing claims in the Rogue River National For- 
est of Oregon. Secretary McKay had made 
this decision favorable to the company, and 
Senator Corpon had defended it. Forest 
rangers and minerals examiners of the Goy- 
ernment had opposed the decision. 

5. At many levels in the Federal service, 
career conservationists had been replaced 
with what Dr. Gabrielson described as “po- 
litical hacks.” In addition, Corpon’s Inte- 
rior Subcommittee had agreed to the diver- 
sion to general administration of $662,000 in 
duck-stamp funds—breaching an implied 
pact with hunters that these funds shouid 
be used exclusively for the improvement and 
management of wildfowl refuges along the 
Pacific and Atlantic flyways. / 

All of these situations totaled up to a pro- 
gram which seemed ominous to thousands 
of Oregon people who were concerned about 
the future. Each episode, taken by itself, 
might not have been serious. But, added 
together, the policies of the Republican ad- 
ministration appeared to imperil nearly. all 
Western resources, from waterpower sites 
to Canadian geese on the wing. 

Our campaign stressed the entire conserva- 
tion picture. 

Instend of giving out the usual campaign 
matches, we distributed Httle packages of 
grass sced for hunters, hikers, and fishermen 
to carry into the wilderness and to use in re- 
seeding the public range. 

This altafescue seed had to be poured 
into little cellophane sacks and stapled to 
the printed covers. It was a laborious task 
but not without advantages. Many families, 
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with Boy Scouts and Campfire Girls among 
their children, put the youngsters to work 
preparing the grass seed which was dis- 
tributed by conservationists for Neuberger. 
This was a conservation lesson in and of it- 
self. A great man in the realm of con- 
servation—Lyle Watts—was in charge. 
Throughout the State, old and young talked 
about Neuberger’s grass seed, The pack- 
ages were a popular handout at every county 
fair. 

I also discovered that natural resources had 
a deep spiritual significance to many peo- 
ple. Leading clergymen rallied to my cause. 
They responded to a quotation from Pinchot: 
“The earth and its resources belong of right 
to its people. * * * The rightful use and pur- 
pose of our natural resources is to make all 
the people strong and well, able and wise, 
well-taught, well-fed, well-clothed, well- 
housed, full of knowledge and initiative, with 
equal opportunity for all and special privilege 
for none.” 

A Catholic priest in Portiand told me that 
he believed the Cordon-McKay program of 
bestowing resources upon private monopoly 
was contrary to the encyclicals of his church. 
In the lumber town of Springfield, a gray- 
haired Episcopal minister said that his con- 
gregation was deeply stirred when he an- 
nounced that the retention of forests and 
rivers for future generations was far more 
of a moral and religious issue than simply 
a political question. 

Besides Lyle Watts, other people partici- 
pated in the campaign who were symbols of 
the conservation movement. Oscar L. Chap- 
man, ex-Secretary of the Interior, came from 
Washington, D. C., to speak. Senator WAYNE 
Morse made at least 80 addresses, pre- 
dominantly on the power question. Ex-As- 
sistant Interior Secretary C. Girard (Jebbie) 
Davidson, now living in Portland, took many 
of the speaking engagements which I was un- 
able to fill myself. And, when Senator Cor- 
DON denounced Mr. Watts as “one of the 
worst foes of conservation,” Dr. Gabrielson 
sent a glowing message from across the land 
testifying to Watts’ great contributions in the 
fields of forestry and wildlife. 

The Democrats who came to Oregon during 
the campaign were men who had been asso- 
ciated with public power in their own locali- 
ties. These included Senators ESTES KE- 
Fauver and ALBERT Gore, of Tennesse; MIKE 
MANsrFietp, of Montana; and Henry M. JACK- 
SON and WARREN G. MAGNUSON, of the State 
of Washington. They also were predomi- 
nantly young men and afforded a favorable 
contrast to the old-guard isolationists who 
came to Oregon to campaign for my op- 
ponent. 

It is particularly significant that this first 
Oregon victory for a Democrat in four dec- 
ades was accomplished against a nearly solid 
phalanx of newspaper opposition. Three 
daily papers in comparatively small com- 
munities backed me—the Medford Mail- 
Tribune, Pendleton East-Oregonian, and 
Coos Bay Times. The other 18 dallies in 
the State opposed me bitterly, including the 
2 statewide papers in Portland, the Orego- 
nian, and the Journal. Indeed, the Ore- 
gonian even refused to publish a letter from 
so prominent a citizen ag James T. Marr, 
secretary of the State federation of labor, 
setting forth Senator Corpon’s voting rec- 
ord on major legislation. 

The fact that I was able to win, despite 
this type of newspaper opposition, demon- 
strates the depth to which the conservation 
issue tapped publio sentiment. 

I also believe I was helped by the general 
issue of “time for a change.” Our speeches 
emphasized the fact that Oregon had not 
had a Democratic Senator for 40 years. We 
frequently quoted from Dwight Eisenhower's 
1952 speeches which pointed out that “po- 
litical health is endangered when one party, 
by whatever means, becomes permanently or 
tooaong entrenched in power.“ The appli- 
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cability of Mr. Eisenhower's precepts to Ore- 
gon did not require detailed explaining. 

In the bulk of my speeches I pointed out 
that the timber and water of the West had 
been handed down to us from the time of 
Lewis and Clark. This had two significant 
connections. I had written a book entitled 
“The Lewis and Clark Expedition,” and my 
wife, Maurine, and I were among the few 
people who had covered the entire Lewis and 
Clark Trail, even in its wilderness sections. 
Furthermore, the year 1954 marked the 150th 
anniversary of the start of Lewis and Clark 
from St. Louls on their epic trek to Oregon. 
This theme helped to dramatize our issue. 

My wife suggested that we use only Lewis 
and Clark commemorative stamps on the 
mail sent out from our headquarters, This 
attracted attention to our envelopes. People 
everywhere in Oregon came to look for Neu- 
berger mailings with Lewis and Clark postage 
stamps. Maurine and I spoke at every col- 
lege in the State and at no fewer than 60 
high schools and grade schools, 

Few people in Oregon were unaware of the 
conservation issue by November 2, 1954. The 
result, as I see it, was an affirmation of what 
the historian and Pultizer-prize winner Ber- 
nard DeVoto told Maurine and me when he- 
was our house guest back in January. He 
stood on the porch of our old home in the 
fir-matted hills west of Portland. I had 
just told him of my plans to run for the 
Senate, in spite of the fact that Oregon had 
not elected a Democratic Senator since 1914. 

“Be of good cheer, my friend,” said DeVoto 
to me. “Whenever there has been a clear 
and sharp issue in the West between monop- 
oly and public control of natural resources, 
the people have voted to keep these resources 
for themselves. You draw the issue sharply 
enough and the people will decide in your 
favor—even in Republican Oregon.” 

Then DeVoto hurried down the steps and 
got into a waiting taxicab. I recalled his 
words when the votes began to turn in my 
favor on the evening after election day. Lyle 
Watts logked at me and said, Dick, Hells 
Canyon belongs to the public again.” 


Dixon-Yates Contract 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS) 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, November 29, 1954 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edito- 
rial from the Florence (Ala.) Herald en- 
titled “More About Dixon-Yates.” 


There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

More, Anour Drxon-YaTEs 

An interesting view of the Dixon-Yates 
contract was presented recently by the 
Christian Science Monitor which states in 
effect that the Eisenhower administration is 
in serious trouble over the deal. It is not 
because there is anything inherently im- 
proper in the Government making such a 
contract or anything dishonest in its efforts 
to have TVA's expansion limited on the 
ground that the agency is intended to be a 
yardstick for measuring the efficiency of 
privately owned power utilities and should” 
be contained within certain boundaries. 

The Monitor maintains that the adminis- 
tration failed to make its case valid when it 
attempted to defend its action on the ground 
that the Dixon-Yates contract would re- 
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lieve the taxpayer of a burden, and it got 
still further into political hot water when it 
argued that private -enterprise would 
benefit. 

Says the Monitor: > 

“On both of the above grounds the case for 
the defense is being sharply questioned. 

“There is no doubt that the cost to the 
taxpayer of securing the desired extra power 
via Dixon-Yates or by any other company 
will be greater than had the Government 
bullt the plant through TVA. It will be 
built, whichever way it is, with borrowed 
money, The Government can borrow money 
at a lower interest rate—according to Budget 
Director Rowland Hughes the difference is 
between 2½ percent for Government money 
and 3% percent for utility money. Add that 
under the Dixon-Yates contract the Govern- 
ment will pay for the power it uses not only 
at a higher rate, due to the higher interest 
rate, but also will pay the taxes on the Dixon- 
Yates operation. This can be defended as 
the necessary price for containing what the 
President calls creeping socialism. But it is 
certainly open to question as a saving to the 
taxpayer. 

“Any argument that the contract will it- 
self further the cause of private enterprise 
is equally likely to keep the administration 
in political trouble. 

“Although it is customary to refer to a 
licensed and regulated power utility as a 
private enterprise, it is not an illustration of 
true private-enterprise capitalism, When 
one of the great Detroit automobile compa- 
nies ventures $100 million of its own capital 
on a new model it is engaging in true com- 
petitive private 8 3 It can miscalcu- 
late, and go bankrupt. Its market is not 
guaranteed, nor are its profits. ‘ 

' “The risks that Dixon-Yates takes under 
its contract with the Government are negli- 
gible. It possesses a regulated monopoly in 
the area. It obtains a guaranteed market for 
its product under the contract. It is com- 
pensated for its taxes if it makes a profit, and 
obtains the tax money even if it should 
happen to earn no profit; in which case the 
tax money becomes its profit. 

“This is neither risk capitalism nor real 
private-enterprise capitalism. What it 
amounts to is a concession by the Govern- 
ment to a chosen instrument. There are 
ample precedents for doing this in the Amer- 
ican system. It is analogous to a city council 
letting a concession for the selling of pop- 
corn and soda in the public parks to a chosen 
individual, with a guaranteed market for his 
popcorn and soda, But it ts not free enter- 
prise in the real sense, nor is there any com- 
petitive risk enterprise involved. This is an 
allocation by the Government to a selected 
individual of an almost guaranteed chance 
to earn up to 9 percent, plus tax compensa- 
tion, on money which it will borrow at 3% 
percent. 

“The Dixon-Yates contract cannot be de- 
fended effectively as saving the taxpayer 
money, or as increasing the opportunities 
for true capitalist enterprise in the United 
States. It can be defended as a device for 
containing the area of state capitalism.” 


The Only Door to Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER F. GEORGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, November 29, 1954 
Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “The Only Door to Peace,” 
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written by Henry J. Taylor, and pub- 
lished in This Week magazine of Sep- 
tember 26, 1954. The article was there- 
fore prepared and published before the 
London Conference or the Paris Confer- 
ence. I ask Senators to note, in con- 
nection with the article, the date of its 
preparation and publication. 

Mr. Taylor is a well-known author, 
writer, world traveler, observer, and 
economist. The article which I am offer- 
ing for the Recorp is well worth while. 
The attitude taken by Mr. Taylor in this 
article is thoroughly realistic. He may 
somewhat overemphasize the massive- 
retaliation theory, and some of his re- 
marks regarding India may be unfor- 
tunate, but on the whole it is a very 
forceful, forthright, worthwhile article. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue ONLY Door To PEACE 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

In spite of the widespread gloomy fore- 
bodings, I believe that world events are forc- 
ing America into a stronger position than 
ever before. Instead of despair there is 
great hope in the now-obvious collapse of 
our postwar united front; for realism is at 
last required. 

Realism becomes the first step in the so- 
called agonizing reappraisal of our position. 
And this reappraisal need not represent 
agony, but instead, an enormous step for- 
ward, 

We inherited the fundamentals of our for- 
eign policy from the year 1945. Our 1945 
thinking is the dreg left over in the cup. 
Today these 1945 postulates, and the peace 
structures built on them, are as out of date 
as the Queen of Sheba's camel, and very 
nearly as worthless in the power race of 1954. 
What’s good about recent events is that they 
helped wake us up to some fundamental 
fallacies of 1945 thinking: 

FALLACY 1: PERMANENT ALLIES 

History and habit have had us by the neck. 
History shows that, just as generals usually 
prepare to fight a next war the way the last 
war was won, diplomats erect their peace 
plans in terms of alllances that existed dur- 
ing the fighting. On this assumption we 
built the U. N. as our cornerstone for world 
security in 1945. Yet all nations, allies in 
one war, seldom are allies in the next. 
ness the fact that our two largest alltes in 
the last war are today our two largest ene- 
mies: Russian and Red China, And we are 
now depending on our three erstwhile 
enemies to be our military friends: Germany, 
Italy, and Japan. 

FALLACY 2: COLLECTIVE SECURITY 

Russia, the closed land, was given full pow- 
ers on the Security Council. This was un- 
avoidable at the time. But as a result we 
are now surrounded by vetoes within the very 
body we built for our self-protection, and 
are the victim of a deadly comedy. Germany, 
Italy, and Japan, in turn, remain excluded 
from membership and cannot speak at our 
side even if they wished to. 

As for Asia and Africa, at a secret meeting 
held recently within the U. N., when 13 Asian 
and African nations were called upon to vote 
on an issue involving the United States and 
the Soviet Union, only one—the Philip- 
pines—voted in favor of the United States. 

Accordingly, our now antiquated collec- 
tive-security program evaporates. We do not 
have collective security. We have collective 
insecurity. The Russians have been feeding 
on the 1945 mistakes. And whatever good 
the U. N. may do it is certainly evident we 
cannot depend on it to protect America and 
defend world peace, as intended. 
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FALLACY 3: LAST-WAR STRATEGY 


Next, our 1945 recollections automatically 
impress us with the decisive importance of a 
military front on the ground in Western 
Europe as in the last war. Then England 
Was a staging area; France, the avenue of 
attack. By using England as an “unsinkable 
aircraft carrier” and a springboard for Allied 
infantry, we invaded Germany across the 
territory of our French ally. Accordingly, 
our minds still picture ovr English and 
French alliances as having the same utility 
and necessity all over again, and a frustra- 
tion, if not a despair, arises within us when 
we see the Franco-British vacillations. Is 
their isolationism isolating us? That ques- 
tion brings us to the heart of the fallacy. 
For, if war comes, what is the actual combat 
potential of these areas, now that Russia has 
the atom bomb? 

Here we are in for a shock, because we have 
not been thinking as the British think. 

The British leaders assume that in event 
of war with the Soviet Union there will be 
no England. Prime Minister Churchill has 
stated, and a British marshal echoed the 
same statement to me, that should Britain 
join America in a war against Russia the 
first thing Soviet Russia would do would be 
to “drop several atom bombs on our small 
island, and there would be no England.” 

For verification, British leaders refer you 
to the report of General Eisenhower, as Su- 
preme Commander, published at the end of 
the war, wherein it is stated that had the 
Nazis developed their V-1 and V-2 missiles 
6 months earlier and applied them against 
troop concentrations in British ports, we 
could not have staged the Normandy cross- 
ing. 
Yet in these intervening years the destruc- 
tive power of present equivalents to the 1945 
V-1's and V-2's, with atomic warheads, is as 
a cannon to a crossbow. And the Red Army 
already stands, even today, at an aiming dis- 
tance only 93 miles east of the Rhine. 

“Our Commonwealth positions, yes,” said 
the British marshal to me, “but why ask 
what England itself will do in the war? 
There will not be an England in combat 
after the first few hours. 

“A military machine has lost its purpose,” 
he said, “when it can no longer protect the 
people. The British Army, even should it 
repel invasion, can no longer protect our is- 
land inhabitants from extermination. No 
one can question England's honor and civic 
courage. But the central fact is that mis- 
siles, enjoying rocket-like passage through 
the sky over one’s head, can be as disastrous 
to one’s country as the country’s occupation 
by physical force—actually, more so.” 

The same assumption, that there will be no 
France in the war, likewise saturates the 
French official mind. Furthermore, say the 
French, strategic air bases in France are easy 
atom targets—making them useless, yet in- 
viting attack on France. All this moves 
France, like England, to masterful inactivity, 
except in the direction of appeasement. 

Yet in realizing all this, no new disaster to 
our position has been added. We are only 
seeing now, out in the open, the reality 
which has existed ever since Russia was re- 
vealed to possess the atom bomb. 

So, where do we go from here? 

Of course, we could take the same view- 
point as our English and French friends. We 
are not as completely vulnerable as they are, 
nor as quickly, But the time difference is 
only a few hours, and we, too, are vulnerable 
enough to question, if we wished, just how 
America could recover from the first blow. 

However, our leaders are not thinking that 
Way and our policy is not governed by that 
thought, whereas this English and French 
concept of their own immediate elimination 
from any useful part in the combat, as well 
as the unspeakable horrors involved, abso- 
lutely dominates English and French policy. 
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Accordingly, as demonstrated in Korea, in 
Indochina and elsewhere, it is proving im- 
Possible for us to achieve the wider outlook 
among our allies which would make unity 
with America their prime policy. 

The Soviet Union is congratulating itself, 
as Napoleon did when he said: “Give me a 
coalition to fight against.” 

KOREA AND INDOCHINA 


Fully aware of this opportunity for blood- 
less expansion, the Soviet Union continues to 
hammer away at the big lie that America is 
the aggressor, warmonger country. 

It preaches that if America’s ellies will 
ignore America, a peaceful coexistence with 
communism is possible, 

And at the same time that Russia hides 
behind this benevolent false face, it uses its 
Own satellites to perform the dirty work of 
conquest—as in Korea and Indochina, 

Within a single year the hitherto sleeping 
giant, China, under Communist rule, fought 
the great United States to a stalemate in 
Korea and won a second war in Indochina 
against France. Thus, two of the world's 
three great Western powers were handled 
Successfully on the battlefields and their mil- 
itary intentions overcome by a Communist 
nation that has been in power only 4 years, 
because Russia was behind her. j 

We come, then, to the need for the reap- 
praisal of our position with our allies to 
which. Secretary of State Dulies has referred. 
We are forced to it. But what directlon will 
it take? What must be done? 

1. Understand our friends: In this reap- 
Pralsal our first task is to understand the 
views of our more exposed friends abroad, 
even if we do not share their views. Cer- 
tainly there is no “agony” in such a first 
step. It can be taken without rancor and 
meanness and spite and pettiness. 

This does not mean scrapping our allies, 
We must bind them to us as best we can. As 
President Eisenhower recently said, we must 
Tegard them as friendly partners, and we 
must make out of the U. N. what we can. 
But it does mean proceeding without undue 
reliance upon our allies, at least not beyond 
their wish to be relied upon; and thus we 
will be utterly realistic for the first time 
Since 1945. For as Italian philosopher Pietro 
once wrote: “We would ail be wiser if we 
spent more time analyzing how people are 
rather than how we would wish them to be.” 
And surely there is no more serious blunder 
in peace or war than to rely on allies who 
themselves do not see how they can be relied 
upon. 

2. Undermine our enemies: We must also 
bring to bear unremitting exploitation of 
Russia's inner weaknesses, by vastly more 
dynamic use of psychological warfare and 
every other means, But as for propaganda, 
it is up to us to remember that our policy 
actions abroad speak louder than the Voice 
of America, and that good propaganda is 
good policy performance made known. 

3. Be practical: Next, in our reappraisal 
we must realize that our world plans will 
not be less “lofty” simply because they are 
Practical. In fact, the label of “lofty” is 
Small compensation for the failure of vast 
schemes that collapse of their own weight 
and die in a spasm of confusion and despair. 

4. Help your friends: Further, we must 
recognize that while we may help our allies 
when help is requested (provided we think 
it wise), we must stop trying to lead them 
when they refuse to be led. We should con- 
tinue some material aid to the free world 
when it ls earnestly sought, but we should 
Stop lying awake thinking up new ways to 
assist others and new pleas by which to urge 
them to accept. 

5. Expect results: We should stop trying 
to buy—with money and handouts—those 
United States allies, Uke India, who accept 
everything, give nothing, cooperate with us 
not at all, and are committed to peace at 
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any price. We only demean ourselves, 
deplete our resources, and improve the anti- 
Communist front not one jot. If there is 
ever a basis for coopertaion they will not 
neglect to let us know it, nor will they fail 
to come to us for it. Our largess should 
await that time. 

6. Stay strong: Our military lines are not 
stronger than our industrial lines behind 
them. We should do all that can be done 
to encourage, strengthen, and expand the 
American economy. Although we have been 
constantly told about preserving the indus- 
trial capacity and will to work of Europe, 
and have delivered some $20 billion worth 
of our substance for that purpose, this makes 
no sense whatever unless we preserve Amer- 
ican productivity here in the United States. 

7. Forget 1945 concepts: We should decide 
that any attempt to make war on the Com- 
munist mass by land invasion through West- 
ern Europe is merely a remnant of our 1945 
concepts and is today sheer folly. In World 
War II numbers were on our side. The 
Russians and Chinese were on our side. Now 
the numbers are reversed. In World War II 
the United States raised less than 100 ground 
combat divisions. How many would we have 
to raise this time? And as for local or lim- 
ited wars, the Communist comimanders can 
safely reinforce their attacks until they win 
the fight; for us local or limited wars are 
not a practical policy. 

8. Maintain peace outposts: We must con- 
tinue to contribute to NATO as a stabilizing 
force, and man such Vigilant outposts as 
Formosa, Okinawa, South Korea, etc., as long 
as necessary and possible. 

In the face of the nervousness that would 
arise without such stabilizing forces, several 
countries in the affected areas—over the 
long haul—could easily fall into the Soviet 
orbit, one by one, through internal coups 
or otherwise, without Russia firing a shot. 
For the same reason, where we have solid 
and healthy allies we should be prepared to 
back and defend them when they really in- 
tend to fight. 

But once we commit our country to the 
fight we cannot stop short of victory, or as- 
sume that if to win means risking war with 
a big power we will falter and flop, as in 
Korea. This is the risk we must consider 
before we start, not afterward. Otherwise 
we should not commit our men and our 
Nation in the first place; as if to say, “Amer- 
ica will fight if it looks easy, but not if it 
gets rough.” Nothing is so costly to our au- 
thority in the world, and therefore to peace. 

9. Be ready: Consequently, our striking 
arms in the form of very long range jet 
bombers and guided missiles, land-based and 
Navy sea-based, should—and will—get a new 
beefing up, and the theory of massive re- 
taliation as our chief reliance against all-out 
war by the Soviet Union will become crystal- 
lized as our main national policy. 

And there is no agony in that. Actually, 
this has been the chief deterrent to war for 
a long time. 

10. “Don't tread on me“: And, finally, we 
must recognize that our security depends not 
on money handouts to others or paper 
treaties, or even our standby armaments, but 
on our inner moral worth and spirit. À 

If we truly feel, think, and act like Amer- 
icans we will be respected like Americans, 
In short, it is up to us to show some good 
old-fashioned American guts. This is the 
simplest and truest of all facts which often 
seems to get lost in the shuffle of debate. 

We cannot survive unless we meet our 
menace in the spirit of the eagle instead of 
the rabbit. Hunters know that rabbits freeze 
in the face of danger, and often die of terror. 
The relatively peaceful eagle fights to the 
last ounce of his strength if molested. Man- 
kind’s total experience cries out to us now 
to emulate our own national emblem. For 
the traits and performances of rabbit and 
eagle typify the relative security of the ap- 
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peaser and the valiant in facing the bullies 
in today’s international jungle. 

War in any form is a horrible and dreadful 
thing to contemplate, But are we right to 
dwell solely on its horrors, when to fear war 
too much is the surest way to invite it? 

I am not talking about our starting a so- 
called preventive war. That whole idea is 
preposterous. A preventive war does not 
prevent war. It is war. But we cannot 
survive if we behave like a fighter who flees 
from the ring the moment his opponent 
doubles his fists. 

This is unthinkable for a great people like 
us, the greatest nation on the face of the 
earth; we, whose first flag carried the legend 
“Don't Tread on Me,” and who were born 
under the slogan “Liberty or Death.” 

Let our faith and our contempt of fear 
live up to our heritage. It must be no less, 
and it need be ng more. 

Aggressor nations choose their victims 
among the craven, not among those with 
stout hearts, great productivity, high ideals 
and an absolute determination to fight if 
they are trod upon. It is this determination 
which we must feel, and make known; clear- 
cut, positive, unmistakable. To do other- 
wise is like the victim baiting his own trap. 


OUR ENEMY: FEAR 


Men died for what we have. We are their 
heirs; they have no other heirs but ourselves. 
Our heroes cared for this country, and unless 
we care for it we will lose it. 

“My son, that which I bequeath to you, 
you must own anew if you would keep it,” 
says a Concord graveyard epitaph. 

We must never be afraid to fight for life 
and honor against all the might and fury of 
the vicious, disciplined, and ruthless enemies 
of the United States. Above all, let us 
banish forever from our hearts fear and de- 
featism. Once we do this I believe that our 
allies will stand by us, our enemies will 
respect us. 

By not being afraid of war, we will have 
opened the only door to peace, 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Dolegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the dally Record at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


Monday, November 29, 1954 


Senate reached agreement to limit debate on resolution providing for censure 


of Senator McCarthy. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 15023-15026 


Senators Sworn In: Senators Sam J. Ervin, Jr., and 
W. Kerr Scott, of North Carolina, were sworn in to fill 
the unexpired terms of the late Senators Hoey and Smith, 
respectively, and Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney, of 
Wyoming, was sworn in to fill the unexpired term of 
the late Senator Hunt. Pages 15024, 15046 


Censure Resolution: Senate agreed by unanimous con- 
sent to proceed to vote on any amendment, motion, or 
appeal concerning, and on final passage of, S. Res. 301, 
providing for censure of Senator McCarthy, with debate 


on any such amendment, motion, or appeal to be limited 
after 3 p. m. Wednesday, December 1, to 60 minutes 
each, equally divided, and with debate on any substitute 
resolution to be limited to 4 hours, equally divided, with 
the further proviso that the time between 10 a. m. Tues- 
day, November 30, and 3 p. m. Wednesday, December 1, 
be equally divided. Pages 15026-15058 


Program for Tuesday: Senate recessed at 7:28 p. m. 
until 10 a. m. Tuesday, November 30, when it will con- 
tinue, under unanimous-consent agreement, considera- 
tion of S. Res. 301, providing for censure of Senator 
McCarthy. 


House of Representatives 


The House of Representatives adjourned sine die on 
August 20, 1954. Its next meeting will be held on 
Wednesday, January 5, 1955, at 12 o’clock noon. 
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COMMITTEE MEETINGS FOR TUESDAY, 
NOVEMBER 30 


(All meetings are open unless otherwise designated) 
Senate, 


Committee on Foreign Relations, executive, on nominations, 
9:30 a. ni., room F-53, Capitol. 


Development of a Strong Transportation 
System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, November 30, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, our dynamic economy is charac- 
terized by a continuing growth in popu- 
lation and production. It is of prime 
importance that we sensibly and vigor- 
ously move forward with the develop- 
ment of a sound overall system of 
transportation. 

During my years in the Senate, and 
especially in that period when I was 
chairman of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, there were many 
leaders in the various forms of trans- 
portation whose recommendations were 
received with thoughtful study. One of 
these individuals was J. H. Carmichael, 
who has had an outstanding record of 
achievement as the executive head of 
Capital Airlines. A broad-gage ap- 
Proach to the problems of all transpor- 
tation and communication has char- 
acterized “Slim” Carmichael's thinking 
and activity. He is currently chairman 
of the transportation and communica- 
tion committee of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, and is also a di- 
rector of that organization. 

There has just come to my attention 
a recent address entitled “Twentieth 
Century Unlimited,” which Mr. Car- 
michael delivered before an audience of 
1,200 railroad executives in Buffalo, 
N. Y. Icommend this speech to a careful 
reading by my colleagues,.and I ask 
unanimous consent to have it printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TWENTIETH CENTURY UNLIMITED 
(An address by J. H. Carmichael, president 
of Capital Airlines, at the 66th annual din- 
ner of the Central Railway Club of Buf- 
falo, Statler Hotel, Buffalo, N. ¥., October 

21, 1954) 

If any of you have ever wondered how you 
Might feel as a lone railroad man at an air- 
line convention, I think that right now I 
could give you a reasonably good idea, When 
I arrived here, I felt like the proverbial skunk 
at a garden party. As a matter of fact, many 
of my colleagues back in Washington were 
understandably puzzled when I announced 
that I had accepted an invitation to speak to- 
night. They looked at me as if to ask, “Don't 


you have enough headaches without looking 
for more?” 

Nevertheless, I was certainly interested in 
Meeting with such a large number of leading 
railroad executives and officials. This is the 
first chance I have ever had to speak to such 
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It is, perhaps, the last chance I 


In any event it seemed to me that the in- 
vitation offered an unusual opportunity, al- 
most a challenge in fact and after the recep- 
tion you have given me tonight, I am de- 
lighted that I have accepted. 

This is not my first contact with the rall- 
way industry. As you may know, I am rather 
active as a director of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and as chairman of 
its transportation committee. 

In this position, and in day-to-day busi- 
ness, I am constantly reminded that I am 
not associated exclusively with the airline 
industry, but that I am part of the com- 
plete field of transportation—a huge under- 
taking composed of five basic components 
on which rests the economy and well-being 
of this country. 

This is one industry—the transportation 
industry. And it is made up of railroads, 
airlines, highways, waterways, and pipelines. 
Naturally, each of these segments overlaps 
and is highly competitive, and the relation- 
ship seldom reaches anything approaching a 
harmonious plane. In fact, I might even say 
that when we use the word competition“ we 
use a polite tea-party way of describing the 
actual dog-eat-dog association which has 
identified the overall industry for the past 
30 years. 

During this period we've scrapped and 

grappled and gone after one another's scalps 
with abandon. We've had slight sympathy 
for the other's problems, but rather have 
taken a “serves them right“ attitude. Tra- 
ditionally, we are enemies who have never 
taken any step toward signing a cease-fire 
pact. 
But there has been no slaughter. The 
enemies are still in good shape and carry 
no scars. Which might suggest that all this 
fighting has been futile, 

I don't want to recommend that from now 
on we hold hands and live together as one 
happy family. I seriously doubt that even a 
shotgun wedding would unite us peacefully 
under one roof. That would be an un- 
healthy arrangement, anyway, since as busi- 
nessmen we recognize that groups which are 
competitive can’t waste much love on one 
another and that competition is the strength 
of our industry. 

AREAS OF AGREEMENT ARE PRACTICAL 


I would suggest, however, that there are 
certain areas of agreement and even dis- 
agreement in which we might well attempt 
to cooperate. This transportation industry 
is undoubtedly one of America's largest in- 
dustries from almost any point of view. It 
is certainly one of the most important—in- 
dispensable and one of the prime reasons 
that the productivity of the Nation is un- 
limited. To continue to take potshots at one 
another, to ignore the fact that there are 
many issues on which we stand on common 
grounds is to interfere with normal progress. 
We keep the transportation industry at loose 
ends, fragmentary and impair its overall 
efficiency. 

There are many good reasons why we can’t 
afford to allow this situation to exist in its 
present state of conflict. To begin with, we 
are hurting ourselves. We are overlooking 
an advantage which is rightfully ours; the 
railroads, the airlines, trucks, buses, water- 
borne carriers, and pipelines. That advan- 
tage is the right to compete. 


Consider for example, the outmoded and 
restrictive regulations which have hog-tied 
the railroads for years; the timelag problem 
in rate and abandonment proceedings, for 
example. These restrictions are applied 
today to correct a monopoly that passed 
into history when Henry Ford introduced 
his model T or when Lindbergh crossed the 
Atlantic. Don Quixote in charging wind- 
mills fought no more an imaginary menace 
than do these regulations today. 

Perhaps you might wonder why I should 
take objection to these regulations. After 
all, it's quite a convenience to have an out- 
side source restrict the activities of a very 
potent competitor. 

I agree that a certain amount of regula- 
tion is necessary to insure an effective public 
service. But my economics are of the old- 
fashioned sort; I feel that any corporation 
is entitled to a fair profit. And I'm con- 
vinced that too much regulation can squelch 
that profit. Like the wild honeysuckle, 
reguiation has a popular appeal but it’s 
insidious and is destructive if allowed to 
spread. 

And these restrictive regulations can 
spread. It is logical to assume that if they 
work against the railroads, they will work 
against the alrlines or the trucks. 

No industry in America can function prop- 
erly unless it is granted the privilege of free 
enterprise regulated in the public interest. 
No industry can develop if it is restrained 
by redtape regulations. No industry can 
offer the public a good product If it is denied 
the right of competition. 

We are playing on the same grounds. But 
each team is playing under different rules. 
Some teams are never penalized and are ig- 
nored by the umpires. They are the gypsy 
truckers who compete against all of us with- 
out ever hearing the whistle for off-sides or 
clipping or unnecessary roughness. There 
are the nonscheduled air carriers who can 
stop your game or our game by taking the 
ball home with them. 

These carriers which are allowed to run 
free do all of us harm because our regula- 
tions prevent us from giving them a fair 
battle. Regulations are the concern of all 
of us, not just the railroads, and I believe 
that there would be mutual benefits to the 
organization of a common front in combat- 
ing these regulations. 

There are other points on which together 
we can take a reasonably forceful position. 
The excise tax and pyramiding State taxes 
for example. There is no one here tonight 
who is not acquainted with the inequity of 
the excise tax; a wartime measure designed 
to reduce consumption is now serving im- 
properly as a revenue-producing means. 

Taxes become overly burdensome when 
they are pyramided, when each State seeks 
& way of making asessments on transporta- 
tion facilities serving its area. Allowed to 
grow, such taxes can be and, in some in- 
stances, are a hindrance to a public service. 

GOVERNMENT OPERATION NOT NEEDED 


And we should get the Government out of 
private business. When the Federal Govern- 
ment operates its own transportation agen- 
cies, all of us, the entire transportation in- 
dustry, suffer from the resultant loss of traf- 
fic. The Government is then performing a 
service which is competing directly with you 
and with us. Our transportation industry ts 
qualified to handle this busines. It is big 
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enough and strong enough so that it does not 
need supplementary help from the the Gov- 
ernment or from any other outside source. 
This business should go to us because we can 
handle it at less cost to the taxpayer far more 
efficiently than it is now managed. When the 
day comes that our facilities are not adequate 
to cope with the demands made upon us, 
then we may ask for outside assistance. But 
until that time, the Government shouid stay 
out of the transportation industry. 

‘These then are three major points on which 
I think we can agree; regulations, excise 
taxes, and Government interference. Cer- 
tainly, through such agencies as the Trans- 
portation Association of America we bave 
ironed out many differences and have taken 
a big step toward cooperative effort. 

In the meantime, we will continue to be 
highly competitive. We don't underesti- 
mate you. We don't look upon you as a 
19th century relic, a museum piece. All the 
other segments of the transportation indus- 
try combined could not replace the service 
you provide. 

We know that you are a modern industry. 
You have dieselized your equipment and are 
even now experimenting with gas turbines. 
New damage-free freight cars are increasing 
in number. You have introduced new safety 
devices and have adopted electronics and up- 
to-date communications systems. You have 
incredible block-signal systems, automatic 
sorting of freight cars, and even radar and 
television. 

The progress you have chalked up in the 
face of insurmountable odds is a tribute to 
American ingenuity and initiative. It is the 
story of achievement and determination and 
faith in the future. 

This is the first time in our history that 
one country could afford to support five basic 
types of transportation. And we have not 
yet reached the saturation point. Our ex- 
panding economy, industrial growth, and in- 
creasing population will spread the scope and 
the size of our passenger and shipping 
markets. This is the 20th century unlim- 
ited. There is and there will be room for 
all of us. 

The airlines have taken a lot of that room, 
of course. Air travel is big business. It is 
the Nation's newest billion-dollar industry. 
It has made a big impact on our economy. 
It has influenced our travel habits. 

We have been particularly fortunate in de- 
veloping our business because we are blessed 
with a remarkable machine, a vehicle which 
is versatile and unrestricted in operation. 
The airplane is one of man's greatest scien- 
tific contributions to civilization. But the 
airlines have invested much time, energy, 
and millions of dollars in n this 
machine. We are competing with your 
progress and we haven't stopped. 

Perhaps you have recently read that Capi- 
tal Airlines has purchased 40 Viscount air- 
planes at a total cost of $45 million. These 
will be the first gas turbine powered trans- 
port planes to fly on domestic schedules in 
the United States. These turboprop alr- 
planes will t a major step forward in 
aviation development because it will bring to 
the public a new concept of travel by pro- 
viding greater speeds, eliminating vibration 
and by reducing interior noise level. 

And every day we introduce new and better 
operating methods, stronger safety measures, 
and higher standards of service. We, too, 
are tough competitors, and like you, we will 
do all we can to meet our destiny, 

COMPETITION IS WHOLESOME 


It may be that this intensified competition, 
this race to do a better job than the other 
fellow is a contributing factor to the sharp 
disagreements on certain problems facing the 
transportation industry. ‘There are many 
such problems it is true, but there are basi- 
cally Just & few which are major sources of 
contention, And I'd like to throw a lot of 
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pepper in the pot by talking about these 
disagreements and meeting them head-on 
Just as I discussed those on which we agree. 

There is first the sore subject of first-class 
mail. It is probably needless to remind you 
that the Post Office Department is rapidly 
expanding its Initial experiment begun last 
year of moving first-class mall by air. I 
think you will agree that this endeavor will 
be broadened further and that eventually 
all first-class mail will be transported by 
the airlines. At any rate, that is the trend 
right now. 

This has been a traditional source of reve- 
nue to you and it may have appeared as a 
direct invasion when the Government 
launched this experiment. It isn’t as huge a 
piece of revenue as many are led to believe it 
to be. I am told—and I speak only of first- 
class maii—that it represents two-fifths of 1 
percent of your operating revenues. But no 
one likes having business, no matter how 
small, rudely snatched from his hands by a 
competitor. 

In the final analysis, however, it is proper 
that the airlines take over this phase of 
postal operation. They have the carrying 
capacity, they can move it faster than any 
other form of transportation. This is in 
accordance with the dictates of Post Office 
policy. 

The early post roads were built primarily to 
expedite the mails. The pony express was 
inaugurated because transportation by stage- 
coach or Conestoga wagon was too slow— 
too time consuming. When the rallroad 
tracks were stretched westward beyond the 
Mississippi River, the pony express gave way 
to a faster form of mail transportation. The 
railroads have transported the mails since 
that time which is as it should have been. 
There was no better way of carrying first- 
class mall until the airlines reached a point 
in their growth which enabled them to do a 
still better job. 

To move the mails in the fastest possible 
manner is the Post Office Department's re- 
sponsibility to the American public. It is 
the concept which has directed and guided 
their operation historically and one which 
they are obligated to follow. 

Considering operating schedules on both 
railroads and airlines to be as they are now, 
it is only right, according to this principle, 
that the airlines should carry first-class mail. 

Subsidy has different meanings to different 
groups. I don’t know your definition of 
subsidy. But, assuming the foregoing to be 
a fair conclusion, it would seem to me that 
where the public interest is served by ex- 
pedited mall the railroads, by asking to re- 
tain first-class mail at a slower rate of move- 
ment in order to support certain passenger 
services, are, in effect, asking for a subsidy. 

Subsidy is another bitter point of discord. 
I've had s lot of personal experience wth 
subsidy, and I don't like any part of it. No 
successful airline operator does. This ts not 
shadow boxing. I feel very strongly on the 
subject. 

The airline industry was developed with 
the aid of Federal subsidy. In fact, all forms 
of transportation have been subsidized di- 
rectly or indirectly during their early stages 
of growth. Who can question the wisdom of 
this policy which first united the Thirteen 
Colonies and then knitted this country into 
one nation despite overwhelming geographi- 
cal barriers? : s 

Historically, it is the same philosophy 
which justified the early airlne subsidy; avla- 
tion is important to our national defense 
and should be given every opportunity to ex- 
pand to its proper proportions. But once the 
airlines had reached a point of self-sufficiency, 
subsidy should be withdrawn. And it has 
been withdrawn. Hence, direct airline sub- 
sidy is a matter with which the railroads 
need not be concerned, since 90 percent of 
their air competition is with airlines which 
do not receive It. 
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But, it is argued, we receive indirect sub- 
sidy through the use of airways, airports, 
and navigational and weather facilities. We 
should be forced to pay a user-charge. 


AIRLINES SHOULD PAY FAIR SHARE . 


On that point we agree. But, to begin 
with, it must be remembered that airways 
and airports exist not solely for the airlnes 
but for the public service. Obviously, we 
should pay no more in user-charges than our 
fair share. The burden of expense should 
be equally carried by other aviation groups 
utilizing these facilities—the military, char- 
ter carriers, corporation operators, and pri- 
vate flyers. On the average, the airlines 
represent but 30 percent of all air traffic. 

Can you imagine the Twentieth Century 
Limited arriving in New York 10 minutes late 
because it was held up by a privately owned 
handcar which had the right-of-way? That 
sounds ridiculous, but our nonstop flight 
from Chicago has on occasion pulled up to 
the Washington terminal late because it was 
delayed on the approach path by a small 
single-engine airplane which had equal 
rights to the airport with us, a common 
carrier, — 

It would therefore seem unreasonable to 
expect the airlines to pay in user charges 
more than their rightful share of mainte- 
nance costs—or absorb the expenses of other 
operators. Our studies indicate that the 
amount we pay in gasoline taxes alone is a 
fair charge for our use of the airways. Land- 
ing fees, rentals, and other charges more 
than pay for our use of airports. 

We want to pay our fair share of all costs. 
We don't want to be a drain on the taxpayer. 
To perform a public service at a reasonable 
rate of return has been our goal, just as it 
has been yours. It is the goal of the entire 
transportation industry, 

The differences I have discussed tonight 
are serious differences. But they are not sọ 
serious that they should split the transporta- 
tion industry into widely separated opposing 
camps. Each segment has a specialized type 
of transportation to offer. Each has a unique 
service for shippers and passengers. It is @ 
versatile industry capable of keeping ths 
trade and commerce of America in a pre- 
eminent position throughout the world. 

You are leaders in this venture. Last year 
you handled more than 600 billion ton-miles 
of frelght, 32 billion passenger miles. These 
figures decidedly prove that you are the 
major segment of the transportation indus- 
try. But despite size, all of us are interde- 
pendent to a degree and need to ease our 
differences if transportation is to achieve its 
Tull mission. 

But more important, these differences 
must be ironed out before M-day. This 1s 
the time that the transportation industry 
must present a united front. In World War 
II. you carried 90 percent of all the freight 
moved in this country. If I were an enemy; 
I would attempt to cripple this country not 
by bombing cities—but by bombing rall- 
roads, America’s productivity capacity 
would then be nullified. 

During World War II, the railroads kept 
the industrial gears from stripping. The air- 
lines provided that new requirement in mili- 
tary logistics; mobility. In a war that knew 
no trenches—no established fortifications, 
the airlines were able to distribute supplies 
and troops to any threatening point on th® 
globe in the fastest possible time on a mo- 
ment's notice. And the ships and the trucks 
were also working to full capacity to help 
maintain an unbroken line of supply from 
the factories and the farms to the fighting 
fronts, It was a cooperative venture. 

We don't ask for another M-day, we don't 
expect it—but we must prepare for it. W® 
should make the transportation industry 
ready for it. Each of us have an obligation 
in this respect. We can start by seeking 
solutions which will be mutually satisfactory 
on the problems I have discussed. 
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Please don't misunderstand me. I have no 
illusions about you and I don't want you to 
have any illusions about me. I know that 
you are going to take from us every dollar 
of business you can. We are going to take 
from you as much as we can get. Competi- 
tion between us will always be keen. I don’t 
expect a utopian friendship nor do I offer 
a challenge. I only suggest that in this 
struggle for traffic we don’t let the infight- 
ing detract us from the real job ahead. 


The Tennessee Valley Authority and the 


Dixon-Yates Contract 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA = ot 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, November 29, 1954 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi- 
torial appearing in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch of November 14, 1954, entitled 
“Firm on the Wrong Side.” 


There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows. 

FRM ON THE WRONG SIDE 


During his 2 years in the White House 
President Eisenhower has wavered on some 
issues, but on two great national questions 
he has stood very firm. One was the give- 
away of the offshore oll resources to the 
States. The other is the Dixon-Yates power 
contract. When the Republicans on the 
Atomic Energy Committee voted yesterday 
to permit a go-ahead on the contract with- 
out waiting for the new Congress, they were 
responding to the President's strong inter- 
vention earlier in the week. 

On both of these issues, in our opinion, 
the President has been tragically mistaken. 
In both cases, we were initially inclined to 
believe that he was the victim of poor advice. 
Candor now compels us to admit that in 
each instance the President made his final 
decision after he had been given every pos- 
sible opportunity to obtain good advice; after 
he had been fully alerted to the dangers of 
the course he chose; after enough serious 
Questions had been raised by responsible 
citizens to justify at the very least a post- 
ponement of final action. 

As to oll and as to TVA, the balance of 
forces was such that the President himself 
could determine the issue. In each case he 
chose to throw his great prestige and all the 
power of his office on the side of private in- 
terests. He identified himself personally and 
intimately with oil and private power, two 
of the most predatory influences in the whole 
history of the exploitation of America's 
natural resources. 

The basic issue at stake in the Dixon- 
Yates contract has not been affected by the 
last-minute changes intended to help ram it 
through while the Republicans still control 
Congress. At bottom the issue is one of 
broad political philosophy. 

This all began with a search for ways to 
relieve TVA of a part of its commitments to 
supply power to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. The AEC is now TVA's biggest cus- 
tomer. Faced with a steady growth of de- 
mand from its other customers—the cities, 
towns, factories, and farms of the region— 
TVA must either find new sources of power, 
or find a new supplier for the AEC. Since 
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waterpower sites In the valley have already 
been fully developed, any new sources of 
power will have to be steam-generating 
plants. 

To avoid building a new TVA steam-gen- 
erating plant, the administration last Janu- 
ary announced that arrangements would be 
made to relieve TVA of part of its AEC load. 
Had this intention been carried out, there 
could have been no serious objection. It Is 
not primarily TVA's business to generate 
power for making atomic bombs. If the AEC 
can get its power elsewhere, why not? And 
if private suppliers cannot meet its demand, 
the AEC might well be justified in generating 
its own. 

The Dixon-Yates contract is often pre- 
sented as a method of supplying power to 
the AEC, but in fact it is a method of supply- 
ing power to the TVA, Private utility com- 
panies were not interested in building an- 
other generating plant at Paducah, where the 
AEC needs the power. They insisted on 
building it near Memphis, where the AEC 
cannot use it. 

The theory is, of course, that the power 
delivered to TVA at Memphis will replace 
power delivered to AEC by TVA at Paducah. 

But the replacement is more fictional than 
real. TVA will not, in fact, be relieved of 
any of its present commitments to AEC. 
Rather it will be relieved of its future market 
in Memphis. Its generating capacity will be 
frozen at the present level, and as the region 
goes on growing, new power needs will have 
to be met by buying more high-cost private 
power. In time, the TVA would lose its 
reason for being. 

This, then, is the basic issue: Shall the 
TVA be permitted to grow as its market 
grows, or shall it be condemned to a linger- 
ing death? 

Even if the Dixon-Yates contract were 
stripped of all its windfall profits, all its 
subsidies and guaranties; even if the pro- 
moters were required to put up 50 percent 
instead of an indecent 5 percent of the cost; 
even if the Government did not undertake 
in effect to pay taxes to itself—this would 
still be a bad deal for the people because it 
would still be a deal to stultify the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 


The Dixon-Yates Contract 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, November 30, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rxconp a letter 
written by the Senator from Alabama 
{Mr. SPARKMAN] which was published in 
the November 26, 1954, edition of the 
Washington Star. 

The letter presents a thorough analy- 
sis of the Dixon-Yates contract and the 
part the Atomic Energy Commission has 
played in negotiations for power with 
that group and other private-power 
companies. 

The letter goes a long way_ toward 
giving a very factual account of why the 
Dixon-Yates contract has generated so 
much opposition to it in the Senate. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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LETTERS To THE STAR 

MORE ON DIXON-YATES 
Your editorial of November 16 on the 
Dixon-Yates contract betrays such a basic 
misunderstanding of the ground for opposi- 
tion to the contract that I feel an obligation 


-to write you to set the record straight. 


To support your conclusion that hostility 
to the contract is only a matter of partisan 
politics you refer to a previous contract be- 
tween Atomic Energy Commission and Elec- 
tric Energy, Inc., a combination of private 
utilities formed to supply power to AEC's 
installations at Paducah, and you state that 
the Dixon-Yates contract differs from the 
EEI contract only in that one was negotiated 
when a Democrat was President of the 


. United States and another under a Republi- 


can administration. 

The differences between the AEC'’s contract 
with EEI and the proposed contract. with 
Dixon-Yates are great. True, the EEI con- 
tract has turned out to be wasteful and ex- 
travagant for the Government, which may 
forecast one similarity with Dixon-Yates. 
Nevertheless, it was negotiated by AEC for 
the purchase of power for use in AEC's in- 
stallation at Paducah. The decision to ac- 
cept EEI as a power supplier may have been 
a bad one, but it was clearly within the scope 
of AEC’s authority. 

The Dixon-Yates contract has a wholly 
different origin. In this case AEC did not 
require additional power at Paducah. The 
commissioners of AEC did not undertake this 
negotiation as a function of their clear re- 
sponsibility. AEC was ordered, over the 
protest of a majority of the Commission, to 
contract with the Dixon-Yates combine in 
order to provide power for the TVA service 
area. This White House order to one inde- 
pendent agency to assume the responsibili- 
ties of another is a dangerous political in- 
novation, which, if not repudiated, would 
threaten the integrity of our Federal 
agencies. 

Your editorial likewise reveals some mis- 
apprehensions about the TVA power system. 
The taxpayers do not foot the bill for the 
power produced by TVA and purchased for 
use in the area. The Government owns the 
TVA power system and the Treasury ad- 
vances the money for capital investment. 
But the consumers of power provide funds 
which are adequate to pay all the costs 
of the operation, including depreciation; 
make in-lieu tax payments to State and local 
governments, and in addition, provide a rate 
of return which has averaged over 4 percent 
on the investment during TVA's life. By 
any definition such an operation is not sub- 
sidized.. Modest profits are realized, a por- 
tion reinvested in the system a part returned 
in cash to the Federal Treasury, in amounts 
which must repay the Federal investment in 
every project over a 40-year period. 

There have been national benefits from 
TVA in addition to these cash payments to 
the Treasury, over and above the national 
benefits of a sounder economy in this im- 
portant region. One of these national bene- 
fits has been a reduction in the power bills of 
the Federal Government itself. In the case 
of AEC such savings amount to many mil- 
lions every year, and they should be con- 
sidered when any appraisal of TVA is under- 
taken. For the taxpayer pays the cost of 
power to AEC. 

In the case of Dixon-Yates the taxpayer 
will pay in AEC's power bills all the costs of 
constructing and operating the plant, if the 
plant is ever built. The taxpayer will pro- 
vide the funds for State, local, and even the 
Federal taxes to be paid by the company. 
The taxpayer will in the end provide about 
twice as much money under the Dixon-Yates 
arrangement as he would have provided if 
TVA had been permitted to build the Fulton 
Plant, for which this remarkably extrava- 
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gant substitute is proposed by the adminis- 
tration. 

Your editorial reveals an incomplete un- 
derstanding of the background of TVA. It 
is true that TVA is now the sole source of 
power supply for its service area, a monopoly 
position which is like wise characteristic of 
private power systems. The act of Congress 
which authorized TVA to purchase the gen- 
erating facilities of certain power companies 
then serving the area settled that question. 
It is true, of course, that more steam-gen- 
erated power is coming on the TVA system. 
‘That is in large part due to the expansion 
of AEC facilities in the area, But the pur- 
poses and achievements under the TVA stat- 
ute are not altered by the use of coal to 
provide energy for the people. There has 
been steam generation on the TVA system 
from the beginning. 

I hope you understand that many of us 
who care deeply about the future of TVA 
are likewise concerned about responsible gov- 
‘ernment. We deplore a situation in which 
it appears that AEC has been diverted from 
its important responsibilities to be thrust 
into a position of acting as an agent for the 
private power industry which has fought 
TVA since its inception, and which now 
hopes, backed by the great prestige of AEC, 
to make its first recapture of the territory 
it lost many years ago when the people ex- 
ercised their franchise to terminate their 
service. 

JoHN SPARKMAN, 
Senator From Alabama. 


Enforcement of Price Discrimination Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


P 


HON. ROBERT C. HENDRICKSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, November 30, 1954 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
on May 21, 1954, I presided as chair- 
man of a subcommittee of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee during public hear- 
ings on Senate bill 175, commonly known 
as the rubber-tires bill. At that time 
I expressed great interest in this sub- 
ject, both in the hearings and on the 
floor of the Senate. 

I have in my hand at this time a state- 
ment prepared by Mr. George J. Burger, 
vice president, National Federation of 
Independent Business, together with a 
letter from him dated November 22, 1954. 
I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter and the statement, which is a very 
carefully prepared statement, be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and statement were ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
INDEPENDENT BUSINESS, 
Washington, D. C., November 22, 1954. 
Hon. ROBERT HENDRICKSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR: In view of your splendid 
action during the hearings at which you 
presided as chairman of the Subcommittee of 
Senate Judiciary on May 21, 1954, during the 
public hearings on S. 175, commonly known 
as the rubber-tires bill, you expressed at 
that time considerable interest in the prob- 
lem as the action applied to the overall de- 
structive actions plaguing independent busi- 
ness in the automotive field in your State 
of New Jersey. 
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Today's mail brings me a publication, pub- 
lished in St. Louis, Mo., Service Station News, 
and one of their lead articles states: 

“FTC SHYING FROM PRODES OF PRICE WARS 


“The Federal Trade Commission seems to 
be avoiding the idea of investigations of re- 
tail gasoline price wars.“ 

The story continues that the same situa- 
tion is prevailing in Pennsylvania and other 
States. 

I trust that you will find it convenient to 
have the attached statement appear 
in an early issue of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD., 

Thanking you for your usual splendid co- 
operation, and with high regards, 

Sincerely yours, 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
INDEPENDENT BUSINESS, 
Washington, D. C., November 21, 1954. 

The action of the State of New Jersey, as 
reported in the press today, ordering 12 major 
oll companies to defend discrimination in 
gasoline prices to service-station dealers or 
face suspension or revocation of their licenses 
to distribute motor fuels in the State comes 
with no surprise, says George J. Burger, vice 
president, National Federation of Independ- 
ent Business, Inc. He added: “The federa- 
tion has been deluged with complaints from 
independent retailers all over the Nation, 
not alone from gasoline dealers, but all lead- 
ing up to one thing—that big industries must 
be taking it for granted that they can expect 
no real vigorous action upon the part of 
Federal agencies who are entrusted with 
enforcement of the Price Discrimination Act, 
namely, the Robinson-Patman law.” 

He also added that independent business 
throughout the Nation is well aware of the 
so-called study groups in antitrust agencies, 
and the concern of small business as to these 
study groups is, “Will these study groups 
find that there has been no real enforce- 
ment of the antitrust laws, including the 
Price Discrimination Act?" which one high 
Government official told a Senate committee 
in 1947, “That for 35 years or more the 
administrations had merely given lip serv- 
ice to the enforcement of the laws.” 

“We find no different action today,” says 
Burger. “Otherwise there would have been 
no need for the State of New Jersey to take 
such action to protect Independent business 
in the gasoline field in their State.” 

In a public hearing before the subcommit- 
tee of Senate Judiciary Committee on May 
21, 1954, at which time legislation was being 
considered to prohibit the rubber-tire manu- 
facturers owning and operating retall stores 
in direct unfair competition with independ- 
ent retailers in the rubber-tire industry, in 
which independent gasoline dealers are also 
included, the following statements and ques- 
tions were put by Senator ROBERT HENDRICK- 
son, Republican, of New Jersey, who was 
presiding: 

Senator Henprickson: “I am very much 
interested, Mr. Burger, in your comment 
Major tieup with leading oil companies.’ 
To what extent do they exist?” 

Mr. Burorr: “Senator, in most instances 
the big oil companies have tie ups with the 
rubber companies.” 

Senator HENDRICKSON: “Would the books 
of the oll companies sustain that charge?” 

Mr, Burcer: No question at all.“ 

Senator HENDRICKSON, still pursuing the 
questioning of the witness as to the charge of 
unfair competition faced by independent tire 
retailers due to the rubber companies operat- 
ing retail stores, asked: “Are not the gasoline 
dealers pretty much in the same fix?” 

Mr. Burorr: “Exactly.” 

Senator Henprickson: “As you probably 
know in my own State, New Jersey, we are 
having rather drastic price wars.” 
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The witness answered: “Yes, not alone in 
your State but spreading all over the Nation.” 

Responsible independent gasoline dealers 
who have spent practically their entire busi- 
ness life in the gasoline industry state that 
they can see their life savings being wiped 
out through these deliberately planned price 
wars instituted, as they say, in many in- 
stances through the big oil companies owned 
and operated retail setup, or through their 
so-called controlled independent outlet. 

Burger concluded: “It is to be noted in 
the press story that some lawyers hold that 
there is a serious question whether the pres- 
ent law in the State of New Jersey (the baby 
Robinson-Patman law) would be in conflict 
with the Federal law (Robinson-Patman Act) 
that has been on the statute book since 
1936." 

The big question now with small business 
is: “When will the FTC take all-out action 
that will bring relief through the law that 
would protect independent business at the 
local level where the transactions are in 
interstate commerce? Holding to this view, 
we have repeatedly urged the Small Business 
Committees of the Congress to thoroughly 
explore the enforcement of the Price Dis- 
crimination Act by the FTC, and we have 
demanded that these committees put all em- 
phasis on that action as the No. 1 item in 
the 84th Congress. What a deplorable situa- 
tion that the State is compelled to move in 
to save independent business within the con- 
fines of their State where it appears Federal 
agencies are sitting ‘twiddling their thumbs’.” 


Report on Israel by Mortimer May 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, ESTES KEFAUVER 


— OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, November 30, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, Mr. 
Mortimer May, a distinguished citizen 
of Nashville, Tenn., is president of the 
Zionist Organization of America. A 
large dinner honoring him was held in 
New York City on November 18, 1954. 

Mr. May is a forward-looking Ameri- 
can, who has contributed much to the 
progress of this Nation. In addition to 
this, he has spent considerable time in 
behalf of the courageous little State of 
Israel. His work in the Zionist move- 
ment and interpreting the American 
democracy to Jews throughout the 
world is outstanding. At the dinner in 
honor of Mr. May, he delivered 4 
thoughtful address on the progress and 
continuing problems of the State of Is- 
rael, I ask unanimous consent to have 
the address printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Report ON ISRAEL 


Our dinner tonight, at which we are 
honored by the presence of two distinguished 
United States Senators, illustrates once more 
the bipartisan support that our movement 
has always received; one can well say that we 
have consistently enjoyed the solid backing 
of America. 

The reasons for this run deep in the com- 
mon heritage of the American and the Jew- 
The early arrivals in our own country were 
largely motivated by considerations of theif 
faith and of the precepts of the Bible, so that 
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the sacred history of Palestine was in a real 
Sense as close to them as that of the lands in 
Which they had lived and would become part 
of the environment of the new land, our 
Own America. One can point out too so 
many kinds of parallelism in the history of 
the United States, and the new State of 
Israel. 

In the first place, both were pioneering 
Ventures and appealed to men of extraordi- 
nary courage and vision. In particular, the 
urge was toward leaving an older civilization, 
which restricted and confined the thinking 
of men or their religious observance; and to 
go to a new land for conscience sake and to 
found a better and freer way of life. The 
motivation in both was not material gain. 
The pioneers in our own United States had to 
face a wilderness primeval; and in the case 
of Israel to wrestle with a waste and desola- 
tion made so by man’s improvidence and 
neglect. Only the resolute would be at- 
tracted to situations of this character. 

In the second place, both were confronted 
with native elements which presented grave 
problems and further tested the mettla of the 
colonists, There are some very salient dif- 
Terences but the similarity, nonetheless, is 
quite real in the psychological and moral 
situations involved. 

Thirdly, each was to gain final freedom by 
the arbitrament of the sword and against 
Odds that were overwhelmingly heavy. 

Fourthly, each had to contend with capi- 
tal shortages, as is usually the case in new 
lands. Perhaps in this situation the lot of 
America was somewhat easier because of the 
large area involved, and, particularly, the 
unlimited extent of virgin soil. Israel with 
& small land relatively thickly settled has 
borne a greater brunt of economic insuffi- 
ciency and the necessity of financial help 
from the outside, although in the case of 
Our own Colonists loans from abroad were 
part of their experience for almost three 
centuries. 

Fifthly, it should be pointed out that both 
grew very rapidly and had all the problems 
that a rapid expansion produced. Here once 
more, the rate of increase of the little State 
of Israel has outrun that of our own United 
States in its early days, but, again, parallel- 
ism prevails. 

Then finally, and in this we almost return 
to the idea thrown out in the very begin- 
ning, the lands were settled by people whose 
Spiritual, ideological, and moral backgrounds 
held much in common. The Bible was their 
common heritage; democracy was their way 
of life; rigorous religious devotion and ob- 
servance had been part of their inheritance 
for many generations. They came close to 

the sacred tongue, which both ven- 
erated and respected. We need only recall 
that the study of Hebrew in the earliest 
Colleges founded in the Colonies ranked on 
a level with that of Latin and Greek, and 
One can note that in the seals of several 
Of our oldest institutions of learning, He- 
brew mottos are included. Indeed in one of 
the Continental Congresses, when antipathy 
toward Great Britain and even its language 
ran high, a motion was introduced that the 
language of the new nation about to come 
Into being should be that of Hebrew. 

All of this must be regarded as basic in 
any interpretation of the American friend- 
ship and support which, throughout the 
Years, has come to the Zionist movement 
and to the State of Israel. There have been 
times when official policy has departed from 
this line but it has always proved to be tran- 
Sitory, Frankly, recent events have caused 
Us great concern, and we have manifested 
that concern in a number of directions; but 
I am of the overwhelming conviction that 
this is but for the moment. It is but a small 
eddy in a great stream which has moved con- 
Sistently in one direction and toward one 
common purpose because of an identity of 
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thinking, interests, and background that 
dominate in both people. 

If we look a little bit ahead we may catch 
glimpses of other reasons why our American 
scene remains steadfast in its affection for 
the new state. In the first place, we have in 
Israel an outpost of the West in a vast area of 
what we sometimes call the unchanging East. 
Here a little country is setting an example in 
introducing for the weal of the people mod- 
ern technology and medicine and western 
way af doing things. It is not only in the 
material but it is providing an example like- 
wise in the interpretation of great moral con- 
cepts. Here in Israel is a democracy that its 
neighbors may observe. Basic are the ideals 
of universal suffrage and the right of your 
vote to be propertly cast and counted. Uni- 
versal and free education in Israel stands out 

ently in an area where illiteracy runs 
into unbelievably high figures. The rights 
of labor and a living wage is but again an- 
other western interpretation presented to 
neighboring lands where abject poverty 
is the constant lot of the overwhelming 
majority of the people. It might be pointed 
out in addition, that the State of Israel has 
given to women a status of equality unknown 
in that segment of the world. All these, 
both the practical and the philosophical are 
but the ways of the West—almost identical 
in operation and in interpretation with what 
we would find in our own United States. 

Secondly, and still looking ahead, America 
realizes that the State of Israel represents a 
very strong force for a better world order. 
For the Jew is the veteran of history; his ex- 
perience goes back to its dim beginnings, 
and as it has been long, so it has been broad; 
extending to nearly all the great civilizations 
both ancient and modern. No people have 
known more suffering from world disorder 
than has the Jew. Here in Israel are gath- 
ered Jews from so many backgrounds and 
experiences and racial origins, that though 
it be a small land, visions extend far beyond 
its frontiers and there is and should be a 
strong sense that something must be done 
to bring law and order and organization into 
the world community; lest we all perish for 
its failure to be instituted. 

Third and finally, we share as Americans 
and Jews, the unforgettable memory that 
this is the Holy Land. Of yore there came 
forth the three great faiths that have domi- 
nated our Western thinking and our West- 
ern way of life. There is the knowledge that 
the ancient State of Israel, while it never at- 
tained military or economic might, exercised 
its influence through the spiritual, moral, 
ethical, and religious values that it gave to 
mankind. All of us here—all of us every- 
where realize the great strides that man has 
made in the recent past in the mechanical, 
the material, and the scientific, but we are 
affrighted when we realize that these may 
be used for our destruction and not for our 
salvation. May we not turn our hearts, 
hopes, and thoughts to the new State of 
Israel and may we not believe, and believing 
affirm, that this new state has not come into 
being by historical accident, but that it rep- 
resents the will of Providence; that in our 
own day and our own time new spiritual and 
moral messages may come from this land 
that will be for our blessing and will enable 
us to use the great gains we have made in 
the material for our salvation, not for our 
destruction. 

Yes; Israel is a secular state with all the 
economic and political and social problems 
that beset others. It has, however, a history 
and a memory and a tradition like no other, 
Here we were told that no word of the Lord 
returns void unless it shall have accom- 
plished that which He intended. Thus we as 
Jews and Zionists and with the help of our 
America shall resolutely maintain our cour- 
age and our faith and our conviction that 
great moral, spiritual, and ethical truths 
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are going to come from this land in the days 
that lie ahead. 

Scripture asserts; “The Lord was passing 
by and a great and mighty wind was rending 
the mountains and shattering the rocks, but 
the Lord was not in the wind but in the 
sound of a still small voice.” May we not 
believe that this small voice, the voice of the 
Lord, shall in our own day and our own time 
be heard coming from Jerusalem. The world 
awaits this voice; it will surely hear it when 
it comes forth. Let us then rededicate our- 
selves to all the various material tasks in- 
volved; let us too believe that Israel will once 
again in good character vindicate the ways of 
God to man. —— 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 60 
copies; to each Representat ve, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


+ 
LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost - ot printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra coples, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 150, p. 1939). 
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Daily Digest 


‘HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate continued debate on resolution providing for censure of Senator 


Senate 


McCarthy. 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 15061-15063 


Committee Assignments: Senate adopted order pro- 
viding for the following committee assignments: 
Senator Brown to Committees on District of Colum- 
bia, Interior and Insular Affairs, and Public Works; 
Senator Abel to Committees on Finance, and Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce; and 
Senators Cotton and Hruska to Committees on Labor 
and Public Welfare, and Post Office and Civil Service. 
Page 15060 


Censure Resolution: Senate continued debate on 

S. Res. 301, providing for censure of Senator McCarthy. 

: Pages 15063-15101 

Nominations: Senate received 153 civilian nomina- 

tions, along with 11 in the Army, 2,925 in the Navy, 1 in 
the Air Force, and 7,126 in the Marine Corps. 

Pages 15102-15124 


Program for Wednesday: Senate recessed at 6:36 
p. m. until 9:30 a. m. Wednesday, December 1, when 
it will continue, under unanimous-consent agreement, 
consideration of S. Res. 301, providing for censure of 


Senator McCarthy. 


Committee Meetings 

(Committees not listed did not meet) 8 
NOMINATIONS ; 

Committee on Foreign Relations: In executive session, 
committee ordered the following nominations reported: 

Norman Armour, of New Jersey, to be Ambassador to 
Republic of Guatemala; Gerald A. Drew, of California, 
to be Ambassador to Bolivia; Robert C. Hill, of New 
Hampshire, to be Ambassador to El Salvador; Jack K- 
McFall, of D. C., to be Ambassador to Finland; John 
E. Peurifoy, of South Carolina, to be Ambassador to 
Thailand; Edward T. Wailes, of D. C., to be Ambassador 
to Union of South Africa; and Robert F. Woodward, 
of Minnesota, to be Ambassador to Costa Rica; 

A list of 194 nominations for appointment and pro- 
motion in the Foreign Service; 

Nominations to the Eighth Session of the General 
Conference of UNESCO, as follows: Albert F. Nufer, 
of New York, Samuel M. Brownell, of Connecticut 
and Mrs. Elizabeth E. Heffelfinger and Athelstan F. 
Spilhaus, of Minnesota, all to be representatives of the 
U. S.; and 

Christian A. Herter, Jr., to be General Counsel for 
Foreign Operations Administration. 


House of Representatives 


The House of Representatives adjourned sine die on 
August 20, 1954. Its next meeting will be held on Wed- 
nesday, January 5, 1955, at 12 o'clock noon. 


Committee Meetings 

UNION WELFARE FUNDS 

Committee on Education and Labor: The McConnell 
subcommittee continued hearings in connection with its 
study of alleged abuses in union welfare fund operations. 
Witnesses testifying today were Darrell H. Smith, vice 
president of the American Casualty Insurance Co., Read- 
ing, Pa.; James Bruton, head of the group insurance 
division of the same company; H. F. Frasch, Gettysburg, 
Pa., formerly with American Casualty Co.; and Edgar 
C. Parkhurst, accountant for the McConnell subcommit- 
tee. The group also heard Arthur A. Peisner, welfare 
fund administrator for Washington, D. C., building 
trades unions, who is scheduled to resume his testimony 
tomorrow morning. 
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COMMITTEE-MEETINGS FOR WEDNESDAY, 
DECEMBER 1 


(All meetings are open unless otherwise designated) 


Senate 


Committce on Armed Services) executive, on nominations of 
Assistant Secretaries of Defense, Air Force, and Navy, nom 
nation to National Security Training Commission, and others 
9 a. m., 212 Senate Office Building. 


House 


Committee on Education and Labor, the McConnell Sub- 
committee To Study Welfare and Pension Funds, to continue 
with Arthur A. Peisner, administrator of welfare funds for 
Washington, D. C., building trades unions, 10 a. m., 445 
House Office Building. 

Kersten Committee on Communist Aggression, to hear 
former Prime Minister Mikolajczyk and former Secret Police 
Chief Swiatlo, both of Poland, 9:30 a. m., 304 Old House Office 
Building. 


Address Delivered by Hon. Edward 
Martin, of Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, December 1, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the text of an 
address which I delivered before the City 
Business Club of Philadelphia on October 
29, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF UNITED STATES Senator EDWARD 
MARTIN, OF PENNSYLVANIA, BEFORE THE 
MEETING OF THE CITY BUSINESS CLUB OF 
PHILADELPHIA, WHERE He Was PRESENTED 
WITH A Civic ACHIEVEMENT AWARD, AT THE 
BELLEVUE-STRATFORD HOTEL, PHILADELPHIA, 
Faiway, Ocroser 29, 1954 
It is always a pleasure to come to Phila- 

delphia. 

Philadelphia, under the leadership of Wil- 
llam Penn, Benjamin Franklin, and other 
great leaders and patriots, became a com- 
munity of diversified industry and high cul- 
tural and spiritual attainments early in the 
fortunes of the Colonies and the young Re- 
public. 

Philadelphia has maintained its inspiring 
leadership since that time. 

You have asked me to make a 10-minute 
speech of a nonpolitical character. 

In Philadelphia, the birthplace of Amer- 
tcan freedom; the place of adoption of that 
soul-stirring document, the Declaration of 
Independence; the place of the framing of 
the greatest governmental document in all 
history, the Constitution of the Republic of 
the United States; it is difficult not to talk 
politically because the right kind of poli- 
tics is good government in action. 

Today I would like to talk a little bit about 
transportation. Transportation in our coun- 
try has always been a political subject. 

The expansion of transportation in the 
United States is a most fascinating, inter- 
esting, and romantic subject. 

Transportation traces our national prog- 
ress from the earliest pioneer days and out- 
lines the magnificent achievements that 
made us the greatest nation of all history. 

First and foremost, in attributing the suc- 
cess of the American Republic, I would place 
our system of government, based on God's 
greatest gift to mankind, freedom of the 
individual, 

Second, I would place the sturdy courage 
and faith of our people—the American 
character based upon hard work, thrift, 
tolerance, love of liberty, and love of God. 

Third, the interest that so many fine 
citizens have always taken in politics and 
good government. 

These priceless endowments are the 
foundation stones upon which American 
initiative. energy, and know-how, combined 
with sound transportation, created the vast 
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empire of industrial and agricultural produc- 
tion that twice in a third of a century has 
saved the world from dictatorship. 

From the days of the earliest settlements 
along the Atlantic seaboard, waterway trans- 
portation and ports have been one of the 
most important factors in the development 
of commercial activity. 

I wonder how many of our citizens realize 
that with one exception every city in the 
United States of over 100,000 population is 
located on a major stream? Sixty of our 
largest cities are located on navigable water. 
Thirty-six cities in the United States have a 
population of over 300,000, and of these only 
5 are not on navigable waterways. 

I think those figures are most impressive. 
They refiect the importance of water trans- 
portation in the economic life of our country 
and its tremendous influence on industrial 
growth and prosperity. 

In our own State of Pennsylvania we are 
fully conscious of the importance of our great 
waterways. 

We are fortunate in having within the 
boundaries of our Commonwealth three 
great ports which give access to the sea lanes 
of the world. We are the only State in the 
Union possessing this advantage. 

The great port of Philadelphia is the most 
highly developed center of ocean-borne com- 
merce, serving one of the greatest concentra- 
tions of industry In the world. 

In southwestern Pennsylvania, the Monon- 
gahela and the Allegheny Rivers join to form 
the mighty Ohio, giving access to the Mis- 
sissippi waterways and the Gulf of Mexico. 

These vital water routes carry millions of 
tons of freight traffic to and from the great 
diversified industries that line their banks 
in the Pittsburgh area. There is more ton- 
nage on the Monongahela River alone than 
through the Panama Canal and it is in- 
creasing every year. 

The splendid harbor at Erie is one of the 
busy ports of the Great Lakes. 

Now let us consider the present situation 
in our great port of Philadelphia where wa- 
terfront industrial expansion of unprece- 
dented proportions is presently underway. 

I need not remind you that the Delaware 
River has been one of the most important 
arteries of waterborne commerce since the 
earliest settlement along the Atlantic sea- 
board. In all our history, it has been a 
powerful factor in the industrial develop- 
ment and economic progress of our Nation. 

The Delaware River has helped to make 
our Nation great and strong. It will con- 
tinue to do so in greater measure when our 
new channel depths, suitable for modern 
oceangoing vessels, are provided. Its stra- 
tegie location, reaching Inland for a navi- 
gable distance of 135 miles, gives it great 
potential value to the defense of the United 
States. 

One-seventh of the Nation's population 
lives within a circle of 100-mile radius, with 
Philadelphia as its center. Extending the ra- 
dius to 300 miles will embrace one-third of 
the population of the United States. This 
area is the northeastern industrial quadrant, 
the vital heart of the Nation's productive 
and transportation capacity. 

In recent years expansion along the Dela- 
ware River has become the most spectacular 
industrial development of our time. 

A survey of capital investment along the 
Delaware River indicates that by 1955, over 


a 10-year period, a total of approximately $$ 
billion will have been expended for new and 
enlarged industrial works. 

From Trenton to the sea, the river passes 
more than 8,000 manufacturing plants, large 
and small, demonstrating its importance to 
national prosperity. No one can question the 
value of the Delaware River as a national 
asset which should be maintained at its 
maximum usefulness as an international 
highway for ocean traffic. 

Many have asked me why I became so 
much interested in stream clearance in 
Pennsylvania when I was governor. 

In the first place, abundance of pure water 
and rich soil are the foundation stones for 
the structure of high living standards and 
diversity of industry. 

During the war I visited as many installa- 
tions as possible which were doing war work. 
Among these was the port of embarkation at 
New York, through which so many of our 
Pennsylvania boys passed, and through which 
so much of our goods was shipped. 

My old soldier friend, Gen. Homer Groniger 
was in command. He was doing a magnifi- 
cent job. 

I asked him why some of this great work 
was not being done in the port of Phila- 
delphla. He said, “Why don't you go down 
to Philadelphia and see your friend Adm. 
Milo Draemel.” 

I did so, and found that the horrible con- 
dition of the water, by reason of the pollu- 
tion in the streams emptying into the port, 
was largely responsible. 

It was then and there that I decided to 
clean up the streams. It has now been done, 

The next job is the widening and deepen- 
ing of the Delaware Channel. 

I will not burden you with figures of 
depths, widths, and costs. 

We now have the authorization, which 
Congress has passed and the President has 
signed. 

To get the job finished, a lot of hard, per- 
sistent and intelligent work still remains to 
be done. 

We must now convince the United States 
Army engineers, the Director of the Budget, 
and the Congress of the vital importance of 
the speedy completion of this project, There 
must be no delay. 

Words of mine cannot express my apprecia- 
tion of the honor you have done me by mak- 
ing this award. Thank you very much, 


Death of Dr. Kenneth C. M. Sills, Presi- 
dent Emeritus of Bowdoin College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, December 1, 1954 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a brief state- 
ment prepared by me and five editorials 
on the death, on November 15, 1954, of 
Dr. Kenneth C. M. Sills, who was presi- 
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dent emeritus of Bowdoin College and 
one of the foremost citizens of the State 
of Maine. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and editorials were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT ON KENNETH C. M. SILLS BY 

SENATOR PAYNE 


In the death of Kenneth Charles Morton 
Sills, Maine and the Nation have lost an out- 
standing citizen. Born in Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, on December 5, 1879, his parents 
moved to Portland, Maine, while he was still 
an infant when his father became dean of 
the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral in Port- 
land. He graduated from Bowdoin in 1901 
and returned in 1903 as an instructor in 
classics and English. In 1910 he became dean 
of the college, was named acting president 
in 1917, and was formally elected president 
in 1918. 

He was a member of the Board cf Visitors 
of the United States Naval Academy in 1917— 
21, 1934—35, serving as president of the Board 
1920-21 and 1935. He was trustee of 6 col- 
leges and schools and a deputy to 10 general 
conyentions of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church and a delegate to the Protestant 
Episcopal World Conference at Lausanne in 
1927 and Edinburgh in 1937. He received 
honorary degrees from the University of 
Maine (1916), Bates College (1918), Dart- 
mouth College (1918), Colby College (1920), 
Williams College (1927), Bowdoin College 
(1934), Dalhousie University (1939), Yale 
University (1941), Tufts College (1947), Bos- 
ton University (1949), and Amherst College 

1952). 

' A lifelong Democrat, Dr. Sills was an un- 
successful candidate in 1916 on the Demo- 
cratic ticket in Maine for the United States 
Senate. He served as the public member of 
the New England Regional War Labor Board, 
1943-45. He gave freely of his time and ener- 
gies as an active participant in the civic life 
of his community and State. 

In the field of education, Dr. Sills con- 
sidered himself primarily as a teacher and 
continued to serve as an active classics and 
literature protest r the 35 years he served as 
president of Bowdoin. Many generations of 
the college's alumni learned Latin from Dr. 
Sills, who was affectionately known as Casey. 
During his long tenure as head of Bowdoin, 
Dr. Sills maintained that college's long tradi- 
tion as a compact personal school with a 
first-class faculty. He once said, in this con- 
nection, “excellent teaching in wooden halls 
is much better than wooden teaching in 
marble halls." 

Dr. Sills summed up his philosophy of life 
as follows: “I think the Christian religion 
which regards everyone as a child of God, 
and democracy which regards the individual 
as worthy of dignity, are my two guiding 
stars.“ 

As president of Bowdoin College he in- 
spired all who came in contact with him. 
The young men he sent forth from Bowdoin 
have been wiser men and better citizens be- 
cause of his influence. They have achieved 
distinction in all walks of life. Kenneth 
Sills was a Christian gentleman of the first 
order with that genuine humility which de- 
notes true greatness. He was a man of the 
highest integrity—devoted to his beloved col- 
lege, his church, the State of Maine, and 
the Nation. The world has been a better 
place because of him. 


{From the Portland (Maine) Press Herald, 
of November 17, 1954] 
Dr. KENNETH Snus 

Dr. Kenneth Sills was a great man, great 
in heart and mind and in contributions to 
his countrymen, 

His greatness grew not alone from excep- 
tional talent or high office: It was the prod- 
uct of integrity, a word meaning the state 
or quality of being whole. Dr. Sills had a 
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rare capacity for living a whole, complete 
life, filled with many interests and many 
good deeds. 

Dr. Sills was a scholar, learned in the 
Classics. He was a teacher, devoted to the 
challenge of awakening young minds. From 
purely professorial duties at Bowdoin College 
he went on to become the coordinator of his 
college's entire teaching program, first as 
dean and then as president. 

Dr. Sills was a politician, lending dignity 
and stature to a much abused term. He be- 
lieved that every citizen should give a part 
of himself to the community and through- 
out his life he wasn't afraid to remain an 
active participant in politics. He was a de- 
vout churchman, a truly fine Christian whose 
last chore before his death Monday night 
was attendance at a committee meeting of 
the Episcopal diocese of Maine. 

Other men have had these talents and 
these opportunities without bringing to 
them, as did “Casey” Sills, a real humility, a 
genuine warmth of heart and a deep respect 
tor the worth of his fellow man. He was a 
man of integrity, of whole living, as few 
men are. 

We are all the richer for his having been 
80 long with us, 

From the Bangor (Maine) Dally News of 
November 17, 1954 


KENNETH CHARLES MORTON SILLS 


Monday witnessed the passing of one of 
the world's ranking classicists and the recog- 
nized authority on Virgil—Kenneth Charics 
Morton Sills, president emeritus of Bowdoin 
College. ; 

Though Dr. Sills could have rested on his 
international reputation as a scholar and 
possibly enhanced it through frequent pub- 
lications, he devoted his entire efforts to col- 
lege administration and instruction during 
his 34 years as president and to more teach- 
ing while Latin professor and dean for 15 
years before his elevation. 

Dissatisfied with personal acquaintance of 
only a handful of freshmen he would nor- 
mally meet In one first-year Latin class, what 
with the decline of the classics, Dr. Sills wrote 
an entirely new course for up lassmen in 
comparative literature. To it from the be- 
ginning in 1918 fiocked an overflow of Juniors 
and seniors, and thus was born “Casey's Lit,” 
a course synonymous with the president and 
popular up to the time of his retirement 2 
years ago. Probably some 5.000 alumni 
came and went during his presidential in- 
cumbency, with at least a third of this num- 
ber coming at one stage and another under 
his classroom guidance. 

During his long and scholarly career Dr. 
Sills received many honors in his chosen 
field, and additional recognition from the 
Navy and Episcopal Church, of which he was 
a devout member. 

As a fledgling president in 1919—he was 
acting president during the 1918 collegiate 
year—Dr. Sills found himself in the unen- 
viable position of having to fill the more than 
adequate shoes of former President William 
deWitt Hyde who had died during the sum- 
mer ot 1918. President Sills was equal to 
the monumental task, and during his 34 
years at the helm Bowdoin College became 
one of the wealthiest colleges per capita in 
the country, its scholastic standing inter- 
nationally known. 

In retirement, Dr. Sills was active to the 
end. Last November 6 he was conspicuous 
at the Bowdoin-Maine football game, and 
even as late as Veterans’ Day, November 11, 
he spoke to 91 naturalized citizens in Judge 
Clifford's United States district court in 
Portland. l 

His death will be mourned by classical 
scholars throughout the country, perhaps 
in separated corners of the world. He will 
be particularly missed in his adopted State, 
where Sills of Bowdoin had become a legend. 


December 1 


[From the Lewiston (Maine) Journal of 
November 16, 1954] 


He Was ALL MAINE 


For 53 years. the life of Kenneth C. M. Sills 
was linked with that of Bowdoin College, 
undergraduate, teacher, and president. 

When he retired from the college 2 years 
ago, he had been president and teacher for 
35 years. 

Teacher, he always considered himself. 
Latin and English literature classes were con- 
ducted by him throughout most of his years 
as president. — 

Not only was he a progressive educator but 
a devoted Christian, a practicing Democrat, 
and sage counselor to men and the State. 

He was An All Maine,” in every respect 
of high citizenship and public Interest. 

His last visit to Lewiston-Auburn was last 
month when he was one of the speakers at 
the centennial celebration dinner of Trinity 
Episcopal Church. He was Maine's ranking 
Episcopal layman and stood high in the coun- 
cils of the National Episcopal Church. 

He was unafraid of politics—a good Demo- 
crat of the old school. 

Last night at 75 years of age, he died at 
his home in Portland. He will be buried in 
his beloved Brunswick. He will be mourned 
for a long time—his unusual place in the 
pocng of thoughtful men and women hard 


— 


From the Lewiston (Maine) Sun of 
November 17, 1254] 
KENNETH C. M. Siis 

Dr. Kenneth C. M. Sills, former president 
of Bowdoin College, whose death Monday 
night at the age of 75 came only 2 years 
after his retirement, was an outstanding 
educator and good citizen of his adopted 
State. 

Born in Nova Scotia, the family moved 
to Maine nearly three-quarters of a cen- 
tury ago, and 2 years after young Sills grad- 
uated from Bowdoin he became an instruc- 
tor there, From that point on, his life was 
@ part of the college, and even after becom- 
ing president—a post which he occupied for 
more than three decades—he carried on Latin 
classes. 


The cloistered halls, however, never held 
his full attention. He ran for the Senate 
in 1916 as a Democrat, he was an Episcopa- 
lian layman of renown, and engaged 
throughout his lifetime in innumerable civic 
duties. Nearly a dozen colleges honored him 
with doctorates of law. 

Such men, in any State, are rare and he 
leaves a void not easy to fill. Maine is proud 
of him, and thankful that for so long she 
benefited from his wisdom and leadership. 


[From the Rockland (Maine) Courier- 
Gazette of November 18, 1954 
“Lirc’s WORK WII. DONE” 
(Written by request by E. Carl Moran, Jr.) 

Such a man as Kenneth Charles Morton 
Sills, affectionately known as Casey by all 
Bowdoin men, does not die; instead, he lives 
on, in the momory of everyone Who know 
him, 

Very few men build their own monuments 
while they still live, but Casey did. One of 
them is in Brunswick, Maine, where the man 
who held the office of president of Bowdoin 
College longer than any of his illustrious 
predecessors gave practically his whole life 
to Bowdoin College. Another monument is 
the memory of this truly great man in the 
heart of every Bowdoin man, scattered today 
all over the world. 

Somehow, I feel that this quiet, dignified, 
public-spirited, idealistic, and deeply re- 
ligious man would not want glowing eulogy 
today; instead, he would continue to say 
“Do it for God, do it for country, do it for 
Maine, and do it for Bowdoin." 
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Excerpts From the Washington Atomic 
Energy Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OP 


HON. JOHN C. STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, November 30, 1954 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp excerpts 
from a recent issue of the Washington 
Atomic Energy Report, which is edited 
by.Mr. Harry R. Stringer, a veteran 
Washington newspaperman. ‘These ex- 
cerpts deal pertinently with a very 
timely subject. - 

There being no objection, the excerpts 

~were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


War Baux BECOMES A TITAN—SOME VITAL 
STATISTICS 


In the space of less than 10 years, the 
atom has emerged from the physicist's lab- 
oratory to rule an industrial empire. 

Of sinister conception, the empire has 
produced the A-bomb, the H-bomb, and an 
arsenal of atomic weapons. The new A- 
bomb has 25 times the destructive forces of 
the first one, but compared with the H-bomb 
it is only a firecracker. 

The atom bomb ended one great war. 
American superiority in its development has 
since preserved an uneasy world peace. 

That superiority must be maintained in 
gearing this new and fabulous source of en- 
ergy to peacetime uses. In averting future 
wars, atomic industrial reactors may prove 
more powerful than atomic weapons. 

The American people to date have invested 
a total of $14 billion in this mammoth busi- 
ness. The capital investment alone has 
reached $5.7 billion. It will rise to $8.5 bil- 
lion under the present construction pro- 


am. 

The industry's current annual budget is 
over $1.2 billion, 

The industry employs 147,000 people di- 
rectly; probably a million indirectly. It has 
over 900 firms. under contract. Thousands 
more are associated with it. 

Operating partners of this Government in 
this gigantic undertaking are some of the 
country’s great industrial corporations. 

These firms and individuals who have 
been closely identified with atomic research, 
engineering, and production programs, pos- 
sess priceless assets in experience and know- 
how. They have a tremendous headstart in 
peacetime development. 

The industry is a big customer. It is the 
largest single user of electricity. Its plants 
consume more power than the five States. of 
Ohio, Michigan, Texas, Connecticut, and 
Georgia combined. 

The industry is the world’s biggest and 
busiest prospector and miner. Its hunt for 
uranium extends all over the world. It op- 
erates eight big processing mills, and is 
planning more. It is extracting uranium 
from phosphate rock in four Florida plants, 
and it is looking for additional facllities for 
this purpose. 

In the past year, domestic production of 
uranium ore and uranium concentrates at- 
tained record levels. Soon, the industry will 
be no longer dependent on foreign sources 
of supply. 

AEC installations this year will spend 
millions of dollars for equipment, exclusive 
of construction. They provide a market for 
a multitude of items, 
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CONGRESS OPENS THE DOOR 


In the new Atomic Energy Act, Congress 
has opened the door to the swift peacetime 
development of the atom, although the 
weapons program already has made immense 
contributions of incalculable value to its 


progress. 

A tangible contribution of underlying im- 
portance is the stockpile of atomic materials 
that has been bullt up under the weapons 
program. These materials can be used inter- 
changeably for the purpose of war or peace. 
They are imperishable. This great stock- 
pile of atomic materials together with the 
scientific and engineering knowledge ac- 
quired in their discovery and production 
and in their safe and effective use, consti- 
tutes the cornerstone of the peacetime 
venture. 

In the words of Chairman Lewis L. Strauss, 
of the AEC: “We are not yet at high noon 
of the atomic age—only at the first glimmer 
of its dawning.” 


ELECTRIC POWER IS THE BIG PRIZE 


Greatest peacetime use of the atom will 
be in the production of electricity, A nu- 
clear reactor has been producing power on 
a small scale since 1951. 

Reactor performance, and other AEC ex- 
periments and studies have convinced scien- 
tists and engineers that large-scale commer- 
cial operations soon will be practical; that 
eventually atomic energy will supplant ordi- 
nary fuels and falling water in producing 

wer. 

Two hundred million dollars has been 
budgeted by the AEC in a building and 
testing program covering five different in- 
dustrial reactors selected to determine the 
type best adapted to producing plentiful 
and cheap power, counting all cost factors. 
Eighty-seven million dollars will be spent 
on the program this year. 

Because of the high plant investment re- 
quired, and inadequate depletion and obso- 
lescence data, authorities concede that at 
the moment an atomic plant could not pro- 
duce electric power on a competitive cost 
basis with conventional plants, but they re- 
gard the margin as small. 

Right now, they insist that atomic power 
could be laid down on a competitive cost 
basis, if not actually cheaper, in mountain 
and desert regions, and such areas as New 
England, which are remote from fuel sources 
and where high rates prevall because of fuel 
transportation costs. Enough atomic fuel to 
light and heat all of New England could be 
transported in a single truck. 

WHO WILL DEVELOP ATOMIC POWER? 


The new Atomic Energy Act reaffirms the 
policy of the original 1946 act that the devel- 
opment, use, and control of atomic energy 
shall be directed to “strengthen free com- 
petition in private enterprise.” 

Proceeding on this policy, the AEC has 
initiated its commercial power on the basis 
of participation, and eventual operation by 
private enterprise. 

The first civilian atomic powerplant under 
the AEC industrial reactor program, will be 
constructed and operated by the Duquesne 
Light Co., near Pittsburgh. The plant will 
have a 65,000-kilowatt capacity sufficient to 
light and heat a small city. Its cost is esti- 


mated at $52 million with the Government 


putting up most of the money because it is 
classified essentially as an experimental proj- 
ect. Westinghouse Electric Corp. which 
built the powerplant for the Nautilus is now 
completing the development and engineer- 
ing work on the new plant which is sched- 
uled to be finished in 1957. 

Of the other 5 reactors, North American 
Aviation, Inc., is building 1 type; 3 others 
are being built in AEC’s own installations, 
and the Commission has asked bids on the 
remaining 1—a mobile powerplant. 
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One reactor project covers the construc- 
tion and operation of a breeder atomic 
powerplant with a generating capacity of 
15,000 kilowatts. A breeder reactor virtually 
replenishes its nuclear fuel as it consumes 
it. A small breeder reactor now operating in 
Idaho has demonstrated that the principle 
is feasible. This reactor which makes it pos- 
sible to “eat your cake and have it too” per- 
haps holds the greatest promise for the 
atomic age. 

In addition to the industrial nuclear power 
program, 16 private industry study groups 
are engaged in surveys and studies of the 
technology and economics of atomic power. 

On their part, private power interests are 
fully alert to the opportunities of atomic 
power, although they were not expecting its 
advent so soon. Their shortsightedness and 
blunders let TVA, REA and the great hydro- 
electric projects of the West slip from their 
grasp. They do not now want the greatest 
prize of all to get away. 

RISKS STAGGERING 

But while the pot is rich, the stakes are 
big and the risks staggering. Some of the 
stanchest advocates of free competition and 
private enterprise are inclined to flinch at 
the prospect. And across the table are the 
public-power groups prepared to resist to the 
end the exploitation of the people's multi- 
billion-dollar investment in atomic energy 
by private power interests. 

To win, the private power industry among 
other things must overcome its own habitual 
weakness of making mistakes at crucial mo- 
ments. The utility industry probably spends 
more money on public relations and political 
guidance, and it probably makes more blun- 
ders. The Dixon-Yates contract is an ex- 
ample. It almost wrecked the new Atomic 
Energy Act. The congressional power hear- 
ings of the twenties should be required read- 
ing for all private utility executives, 
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Training in Christian Colleges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


or VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, December 1, 1954 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress by Dr. Walter Pope Binns, presi- 
dent of the William Jewell College, Lib- 
erty, Mo., at the meeting of the Virginia 
Baptist General Association in Norfolk, 
Va., November 16-17, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPEECH DELIVERED BY Dr. WALTER Pore BINNS 
AT THE VIRGINIA BAPTIST GENERAL ASSOCIA- 
TION IN NORFOLK, Va., NOVEMBER 16-17, 
1954 
The frst college chapel building I ever 

saw was at the University of Georgia, the 
oldest State university in America. I was 
a very small child when my father took me 
with him for a visit to his alma mater. We 
followed the shaded walkways of that his- 
toric campus and my father pointed out 
the buildings where he attended classes. He 
called the names of honored teachers who 
had influenced his life. At last we paused 
in front of the chapel and he spoke the 
words that came back in memory years later 
when I read: 
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“This, my son, is the chapel. 
Here your father thought the thoughts of 
youth 
And heard the words that one by one 
The touch of life has turned to truth.“ 


That building was on the campus of a tax- 
supported State institution, yet it was the 
integrating center of all the branches of 
study in the university. The chancellor of 
the university was P. H. Mell, who was also 
president of the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion, He spoke regularly in that chapel, and 
he spoke essentially the same message that 
was being spoken in Christian colleges in 
Georgia and Virginia. 

That was also the message of the great in- 
dependent universities of America in their 
earlier days when the founders of Harvard 
College did not hesitate to say that their 
purpose in establishing the college was “to 
advance learning and perpetuate it to pos- 
terity: dreading to leave an Illiterate min- 
istry to the churches, when our ministers 
shall Me in the dust“ —when, 65 years later, 
10 congregational ministers, all but one of 
them Harvard graduates, wrote into the char- 
ter of Yale College their intention that its 
students should be so educated t they 
might be “fitted for public employmeht both 
in church and civil state.” Religion and 
education walked hand in hand when the 
congregation of the First Baptist Church of 
Providence, R. I, home of Brown University, 
placed the plaque on the wall of the meeting 
house, “For the publick worship of Almighty 
God and to hold commencement in.” 

The years have brought changes 
which may be described in three words— 
expansion, specialization, and secularization. 
The State college of my father's student days 
has grown into the university with its thou- 
sands of students and its expanded curricu- 
lum with all manner of specialized courses. 
Secularization has come by no formal decree, 
but ivy has overgrown the chapel door. 

We have no quarrel with the tax-sup: 
institution and no quarrel with the large 
university with its varied curriculum, Spe- 
cialized education has made progress, real 
and valuable progress. Science has per- 
formed miracles and transformed the physi- 
cal world in which we live. The social sci- 
ences have made corresponding progress. 
The student entering the modern college or 
university is greeted with a wealth of oppor- 
tunity, wonderful in its richness and variety. 
But this very wealth presents a problem. 
Where can the student find the integrating 
principle, the philosophy of life which will 
enable him to relate the various branches of 
learning? 

The dilemma is this, that we have made 
such progress in the mastery of the scientific 
means by which we live, and have not made 
corresponding progress in understanding the 
ends for which we live. Wise men of our 
day are saying that the need of modern edu- 
cation is integration. Hence the call for a 
new emphasis upon liberal arts education. 

What do we mean by liberal education? 
The expression has its origin In the days of 
the Roman Empire when there were two 
types of education, one for slaves and one 
for freemen. Slaves did the work of the 
world. They not only performed the tasks 
of drudgery, but they were trained in the 
skills and crafts that enabled them to earn 
a living for themselves and their masters. 
It was beneath the dignity of freemen to 
earn a living. They were trained in the art 
of living. ‘They were trained in literature, 
art, poetry, government, the science of war. 
It was theirs to govern, to interpret life, to 
be the custodians and arbiters of culture. 
The very term “liberal arts education” meant 
education suited to free, liberal men. 

The situation has greatly changed in mod- 
ern times. Slavery is gone. The simple 
training in craftsmanship of the Roman 
slave has developed into the technology of 
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the modern age, with complicated machin- 


longer beneath the dignity of a free man to 
do his part of the world’s practical work. 
The laborer has come into a new sense of 
dignity in his right to order his own life 
and to share in the responsibilities of 
government, 

The education suited to our time must 
encompass the two purposes—teaching men 
how to earn a living and teaching them how 
tolive. This is the twofold task of Christian 
education. 

CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 

What do we mean by Christian education? 
Negatively stated, we do not mean a protest 
against scientific knowledge. Let us have no 
nonsense about an alleged conflict between 
science and religion or about a rivalry be- 
tween knowledge and faith. Knowledge 
must always be a major concern of educa- 
tion. It is futile to complain about the 
emphasis which is placed upon knowledge— 
even the emphasis placed upon scientific 
knowledge. With all of the learning of the 
scientific age, we are discovering that mod- 
ern man has only touched the surface of all 
there is to know about the physical universe. 
We live in the dawn of a whole new day of 
chemistry and physics; not only in the physi- 
cal sciences, but in history, philosophy, liter- 
ature, and the arts, our knowledge must grow 
from more to more. We must doubt not 
that— 


“Through the ages one increasing purpose 
runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widen'd with 
the process of the suns.” 


Stated negatively again, we do not mean 
the substitution of piety for education. If 
our Christian schools are to serve their day 
and generation by the will of God, they must 
maintain the highest educational standards. 
Our brightest Christian young people will 
demand this of us. We have no right to 
seek their patronage upon a mere appeal to 
Baptist loyalty or Christian loyalty. They 
are entitled to the best in education, and if 
our own schools fall to furnish it, they will 
seek it elsewhere. 

I have said that the function of education 
was twofold, to teach men how to earn a 
living and to teach them how to live. I 
would add a third, to inspire in youth the 
love of learning. 

One Saturday afternoon, In the year 1763, 
Dr. Samuel Johnson and his friend, James 
Boswell, were riding in a rowboat down the 
Thames River near London. To make con- 
versation, Boswell asked Dr. Johnson, “Is it 
important for a man to know the Greek and 
Roman languages?” “That question was right 
down Dr. Johnson's alley. He said, “Cer- 
tainly, sir, the man who knows the Greek 
and Roman languages has every advantage.” 
To keep Dr. Johnson talking, Boswell pur- 
sued with a further question, “But do you 
not think that a man might get along very 
well and look after his ordinary business 
without a knowledge of these languages?” 
“Of course,” said Dr. Johnson, “if a man’s 
business is entirely unrelated to the study 
of these languages, it is possible that he 
might get along without such knowledge.” 
Turning to the boy who was rowing the boat, 
he said, “That boy, for instance, can row his 
boat just as well as if he never heard the 
song which Orpheus sang to the Argonauts.” 
Then Dr. Johnson, in his usual pompous 
style, addressed the boy, “Sir, what would 
you give to know about the Argonauts?” 
Leaning upon his oar, and with an eager 
look in his eye, the boy said, “Sir, I would 
give what I have.” Dr. Johnson was de- 
lighted, and you and I will agree that it was 
a great reply. “What would you give to 
know?” I would like to ask that question 
of every freshman upon the day of his entry 
into college. There is the cynical utilitarian 
who says it does not matter, that one does 
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not need to know. He will tell you that he 
has made a success in life without educa- 
tion and culture, that not only can he row 
his boat, but that he owns a whole fleet of 
ships of many times the value of the little 
boat in which the friends were riding down 
the Thames on a Saturday afternoon. We 
will not controvert his claims, but again we 
will ask, “But what would you give to know— 
to know the romance of song and story that 
is revealed in the language and culture of 
the Greeks and Romans, the story of the 
Argonauts and the song of Orpheus?” Yes; 
I believe that is still a part of the function 
of education, to inspire in youth the love of 
learning, the desire to know. 

What are the distinguishing marks of a 
good Christian college? 

Even at the cost of repetition, we would 
say that a good Christian college should be 
a good college, maintaining high educational 
standards. We have no right to appeal for 
patronage and support upon the basis of 
denominational loyalty unless we can offer 
to the students educational advantages equal 
to those offered by other Institutions. The 
offering of a Christian college should be an 
over-plus added to the best that can be of- 
fered by secular education. A college that 
fails to command the respect of educational 
standardizing agencies cannot face un- 
ashamed the ambitious Baptist student who 
seeks and deserves the best preparation for 
life. 

A good Christian’ college should have a 
Christian president and faculty. In addi- 
tion to their efficiency as administrators and 
teachers, it is required of the president and 
faculty that they be positive and outspoken 
in their Christian character and influence. 

A good Christian college should have the 
Bible course at the center of its curriculum. 
Although the Bible is conceded to be the 
greatest literature in the world, it is not 
enough merely to teach the Bible as litera- 
ture. Indeed, such treatment of the Bible 
is of doubtful value. The Bible is the au- 
thoritative book of true religion. The Chris- 
tian college is free to teach the whole mes- 
sage of the Bible without apology or embar- 
rassment. It is a highly debatable question 
whether such teaching has any place in a 
tax-supported school, but there is nothing 
debatable about the opportunity and obli- 
gation of Bible teaching in the Christian 
college. 

A good Christian college should have the 
chapel service at the center of its program. 
Many colleges are troubled over the problem 
of compulsory chapel attendance. I would 
not be dogmatic about this question, but I 
would cite our experience where chapel at- 
tendance is no more voluntary than at- 
tendance upon classes and where we try 
to make it no less interesting than attend- 
ance at meal time. There is no virtue in 
making chapel speeches dull. Here the stu- 
dent who is seeking the integration of all 
the knowledge learned in the classroom 
should find himself and find God and truth 
and the guiding principles of successful 
living. He should learn that the fear of 
the Lord is the beginning of knowledge. 
Here knowledge can be transformed into 
wisdom. 

If the chapel is to perform this high serv- 
ice, its program must be honest, sincere and 
intellectually respectable. The chapel is no 
place for narrow dogmatism, and certainly 
it should never serve as a false front to im- 
press the outside constituency with a show 
of piety. We will serve no good purpose by 
setting it over against classroom instruction. 
Open the chapel doors that all truth may 
enter boldly and unembarrassed. Let science 
and philosophy and literature and religion 
all speak here. Let the room itself be a 
place of light, merciless light. Then let it 
be understood that nothing should be 
taught in any classroom on the campus that 
cannot stand this light. That is the essen- 
tial meaning of integration, that every 
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branch of learning shall make its contribu- 
tion and that all learning together shall 
help the student attain to the full stature 
of knowledge and wisdom. 

A good Christian college should encourage 
student participation in Christian activity 
upon a voluntary basis. Of course the min- 
isterial students will be active in their minis- 
terial association and the members of the 
Baptist Student Union will participate in all 
of the activities that will lead toward their 
standard of excellence, but it would not be 
to their interest to limit the student enroll- 
ment to their kind. The monastery does not 
furnish the best atmosphere for training 
them in their life work. If their message is 
true, then it should meet the test of daily 
contact with the most brilliant unbeliever 
in the scientific laboratory and the star half- 
back on the football team. Indeed, it is 
a wholesome sign when occasionally the 
ministerial student himself is carrying the 
ball across the goal line and the leader of the 
Christian organization is performing the 

_ difficult experiment in the laboratory. 

A good Christian college should be actively 
identified with the denomination to which it 
belongs. True Christian education and true 
Christian evangelism should not be consid- 
ered as vastly different. There was nothing 
strange or unusual in the atmosphere of 
our church on a recent Sunday morning 
when a well-known member of the college 
football team came down the aisle and an- 
nounced to the pastor that he was coming 
from a Roman Catholic home and back- 
ground to confess his personal faith in Christ 
and ask for membership in our Baptist 
Church. The pastor turned from him to 
take the hand of a high school senior foot- 
ball player who came to make the same con- 
fession of faith. The church at the same 
time voted favorably upon the request of a 
young Arab, native of Nazareth, who was a 
fellow student in college with the Catholic 
youth. The radical change which had come 
in the lives of the two college students was 
no sudden thing. They had watched with 
critical minds and with great deliberation 
the daily conduct of Christian students on 
the campus and in the classroom. They were 
the results of evangelism. Yes, but it was 
the evangelism of Christian education in a 
college that would consider it shameful to 
violate one's intellectual integrity. An evan- 
gelism that cannot function in such an at- 
mosphere is a spurious thing—and it is 
equally true that a Christian education which 
has no evangelistic appeal has lost its soul 
and is no more worthy of the name of 
Christian. 

If we belleve in Christian education, and 
I assume that we do, what then shall we do 
about it? I would like to make some prac- 
tical suggestions. 

1. Let all of us in the churches and in the 
denomination cultivate a more intelligent 
and sympathetic attitude toward the 
Christian college. Let the different depart- 
ments of our Christian endeavor learn to 
trust each other. That means that we 
should have done with this denominational 
indoor sport of sniping at the colleges. If 
you should ask me what is the one greatest 
need of the Christian college, my immediate 
reply would be the good will, love, and con- 
fidence of the denomination, the realization 
on the part of us all that the Christian col- 
lege is a vital and integral part of our whole 
program of missions, education, and beneyo- 
lence. 

If this ideal is to be attained, the college 
must realize that it also has obligations, 
It must assume the responsibility of intel- 
lectual leadership, resisting all pressure that 
would compromise its intellectual integrity 
and at the same time maintaining the hu- 
mility of spirit which would bring every 
con into captivity to the obedience of 
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2. Let us recognize the dependence of the 
denominations upon the Christian college for 
the training of its ministers and other Chris- 
tian leaders. We are grateful for every min- 
isterial student who comes from a State 
school. There are some. I can never forget 
that my father came as a ministerial stu- 
dent from the State university. But let us 
not deceive ourselves. The Christian college 
is the source of supply. Take out of Vir- 
ginia the contribution of the University of 
Richmond, Bluefield College, Intermont, 
Averitt, Fork Union, Hargrave, Oak Hill, omit 
the graduates of the Baptist colleges in each 
of the other States, and the writing of our 
Baptist history would be a sad story. 

Simply to glance at this record is to con- 
vince us that we have no more important 
task than to equip these colleges for. the 
best service of which they are capable. It 
is an expensive business.. All modern higher 
education worthy of the name is expensive. 
We cannot think in terms of the financial 
support given in past decades. These col- 
leges are involved in educational competi- 
tion which demands expensive equipment 
and teachers who have the highest training. 
It is foolish to set Christian standards over 
against educational standards as if the two 
were opposed. We will get nowhere by com- 
plaining at educational standardizing agen- 
cies. We should rather demand that the 
colleges that are training our ministers shall 
be fully supplied in physical equipment and 
in personnel to meet the most exacting edu- 
cational standards. 

8. Let us recognize that in this age in 
which we live the training of Christian lay- 
men is not of far less importance than even 
the training of ministers. The hands of the 
minister will be weakened unless he has the 
support of strong intelligent laymen who 
have shared with him the vision and inspira- 
tion of the Christian college. Maj. Maple T. 
Hari, Chairman of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation in Washington, is a bril- 
liant graduate of William Jewell College. 
The other day he sent me a copy of the 
speech which your Senator RosexTson made 
at the dedication of a new bridge at Lynch- 
burg. The Senator paid tribute to the great 
Virginian in whose honor the bridge was 
named, and then he launched into his chosen 
theme, Bridges of the Spirit. He stirred 
nostalgic memories as he told of his boyhood 
days in the home of his father, an honored 
Baptist minister, his later training at the 
University of Richmond, and the visions that 
came to him across the bridges of life that 
lead to fields of achievement and service. 


“They have builded magnificent bridges 
Where the Nation's highways go; 
O'er the perilous mountain ridges 
And where a great rivers flow. 
Wherever a link was needed 
Between the new and the known, 
They have left their marks of progress, 
In iron and steel and stone. j 


“There was never a land too distant, 
Nor ever a way too wide, 
But some man's mind, insistent, 
Reached out to the other side. 
They cleared the way, those heroes, 
For the march of the future years, 
The march was Civilization— 
And they were its pioneers.” 


Those two friends of mine in Washing- 
ton, both sons of Baptist ministers and 
products of Baptist colleges, are representa- 
tive of the type of Christian laymen who 
are building the bridges that lead to the 
world's path of progress. Dr. Orin Cornett 
reminds us in the latest issue of the South- 
ern Baptist Educator that of 33,788 college 
men listed in the current issue of Who's 
Who in America 2,835 came from independ- 
ent and 11,943 from tax-supported schools. 

I do not know whether Who's Who has the 
complete and accurate record of relative 
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achievement and service, but I will venture 
the opinion that whoever writes of true suc- 
cess for the future of America will be telling 
the story of the men and women who are 
training the Christian colleges of this coun- 
try. In the century that is past, these col- 
leges have made a contribution out of all 
proportion to their size. We have no right to 
plan for them a future less fruitful, 


Official Secrecy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL HAYDEN ` 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, December 1, 1954 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, from 
time to time demand is made that all 
congressional committee sessions be open 
to the public. The subject of freedom 
of information has been discussed on 
numerous occasions and is still contro- 
versial. I have in my hand a very 
sensible and well-written statement on 
that issue by Mr. William R. Mathews, 
editor and publisher of the Arizona Daily 
Star, which was published in the bulletin 
of the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors on November 1, 1954, and I ask 
unanimous consent to have it printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


How Best To FIGHT OFFICIAL Secrecy—“Mop- 
ERATION WILL ACCOMPLISH MUCH MORE von 
FREEDOM or INFORMATION THAN AN EVAN- 
GELICAL CAMPAIGN MAKING EXTREME DE- 
MANDS” 

(By William R. Mathews, editor and 
publisher, Arizona Daily Star) 

We all believe in freedom of information; 
we are all opposed to undue secrecy. The 
issue I raise in this freedom of information 
controversy is solely one of recommending 
moderation in contrast to an extremism that 
may defeat greater progress that could be 
made by a more reasonable attitude. 

As an editor who has seen many reforms 
founder on the rocks of the demand for per- 
fection, and who has participated in just 
such crusades, I have learned that better 
results can be had by proceeding step by 
step. As I see it, the issue is one of making 
progress, as distinguished from an attempt 
to bring about a millennium. 

In the case of prohibition, we saw how its 
absolutism brought on a reaction that not 
only defeated it as a movement, but gen- 
erated an opposite extreme. During that 
same period, Canada followed the course of 
moderation, and moderation still prevails in 
Canada, 

ALIENATING SUPPORT 


A sane, sensible program for freedom of 
information will keep pushing for the open- 
ing of the records of Government to all news 
media. When we demand that all the meet- 
ings of committees of Congress and other 
legislative bodies must be open to the public, 
we will alienate the support such bodies can 
give to our cause, because most legislators 
will resent such extreme demands. 

Once, when I was much younger, I staged 
a great crusade to deny our city councilmen 
the right to hold executive sessions previous 
to their open meetings. Executive sessions 
were abolished for a while at the city hall, 
but they went on in the homes of the coun- 
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cil members. Surely a mayor, councilman, 
legislator, or governor may invite his co- 
workers to his home or his hotel room for 
conference. Our city council now follows 
the sensible plan of holding off-the-record 
sessions, to which reporters are invited, pro- 
vided they treat what is said and done as 
off the record. That arrangement works, 
and we have had good, clean city govern- 
ment for many years. 
THE RIGHT TO THINK ALOUD 


I have seen enough of the work of legis- 
lative committees to know that if I were a 
legislator I would insist upon closed sessions 
part of the time at least, so as to be able 
to think aloud and get work done. When 
committees take firm action, we, as a news- 
paper, demand the right to know what that 
action 18. 

My experiences in Washington with Con- 
gress have been limited, but I have seen 
enough of the work of Congress to be ap- 
palled at the enormous volume of detail it 
involves. To demand that the Appropria- 
tions Committees of the House and Senate, 
for instance, hold open meetings at all times, 
when so much detail work has to be done, 
goes beyond the bounds of reason. It makes 
us look like blind reformers who in demand- 
ing perfection make fools of themselves, 

Rather than go off on such a wild-goose 
chase, it seems to me that we can make 
progress by collective and individual action 
in demanding that the public records be 
opened to all news media, 


GAINS IN ARIZONA 


Back in the 1930's, when we were denled 
the list of the AAA and Soil Conservation 
payments for our part of the State, I tele- 
graphed Steve Early in the White House and 
within 24 hours those records were made 
available to us. In the 1940's when we were 
again denied that information, I wired 
Charlie Ross in the White House and within 
24 hours we had the desired figures. When 
we wanted to see the list of loans made by 
the RFO in Arizona, I wrote to one of our 
Senators. He got the list and sent it to us. 

When the Governor of Arizona refused to 
make public the report of a publicly asked 
for investigation of the office of our State 
land commissioner, I brought sult. At the 
end of 3 years a decision of our supreme 
court gave us the right to inspect the report 
and publish its contents. 

I cite these experiences to emphasize that 
our struggle is a continuous one. 


FEDERAL LAW SUGGESTED 


The duty of newspapers and other news 
Media is to guard against the abuse of such 
legislative or administrative practices. 
There will be times when newspapers should 
blast secret sessions of committees. There 
are times when they should do the same 
thing to get at official records. The job of a 
newspaper is to try to keep things In balance. 

As a practical step in making progress, I 
suggest that we ask Congress to pass a law 
ordering that public records, other than such 
things as income tax returns and necessarily 
secret material affecting directly the safety 
of our country, be open to public inspection 
by responsible parties. Arizona has such a 
statute, but there is no such Federal statute. 

If it had not been for the Arizona law, I 
Would probably have lost my case against 
the Governor, judging from the questions 
asked by 1 or 2 of the justices. As a matter 
of getting such a law through Congress, 
should we threaten that body by demanding 
that all committee meetings be open? 

UNFRIENDLY COURTS 

Let me caution that the courts through- 
out the land are hostile to any extreme pro- 
gram. In my case, I had to show (1) that 
there was such a State law, to counteract 
the precedent that no similar Federal law 
existed; and (2) that the report of the in- 
vestigation was in completed form and was, 
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therefore, an official record. Preliminary re- 
ports, correspondence between the governor 
and other State officers on oficial matters, 
are not recognized by the courts as official 
records. Decisions reveal that courts are not 
friendly to freedom of information. 

Despite my profound respect for our dis- 
tinguished Casey Jones, I cannot go along 
with him in his plea for the introduction of 
television and radio in the courtroom. He 
makes out a powerful case for this innova- 
tion, but how many of ws would like to come 
to trial in a tight law suit or criminal case 
involving deep emotions, in a courtroom 
before the glare of television cameras and 
radio microphones? 


JUDGE MEDINA QUOTED 


No judge in America is deserving of greater 
respect than the Honorable Harold Medina. 
He stands as a living symbol of impartial 
Justice. Yet, he cautions against the entry 
of TV and radio coverage in courtrooms. He 
believes they impose an almost insurmount- 
able psychological barrier to the presenta- 
tion of the facts in a fair and impartial man- 
ner. The courtroom is not a stage, and a 
trial is not a drama. Justice might well be 
adversely affected by the abilities of wit- 
nesses and attorneys to act. The tempta- 
tion to play to a vast audience could cause 
serious miscarriages of justice and do untold 
harm to people by bringing out false testi- 
mony, which can be stricken from a court 
record, but not from a television camera or 
radio microphone. Judge Medina saw no 
danger in the normal coverage by the press, 
because it does not interfere unduly in a 
fair and impartial presentation of the case. 
Justice in our courts should come ahead of 
every other consideration. 

Moderation, in my opinion, will accom- 
plish much more for freedom of information 
than an evangelical campaign making ex- 
treme demands, 


A Mission Well Done 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, December 1, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
wish to say a word of commendation for 
a mission that seems to have been splen- 
didly carried out. In August of this year 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brinces] as chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee, and the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. FERGUSON], as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Armed Services, appointed Brig. Gen. 
Julius Klein as a nonpaid consultant to 
make certain studies of conditions in 
Europe. I wish to compliment these 
distinguished Senators upon this ap- 
pointment. 

The purpose at that time was to make 
a study in Europe of matters pertaining 
to our foreign installations, especially 
military establishments. However, pre- 
ceding his sailing, the sudden collapse of 
EDC upon its rejection by the French 
Chamber of Deputies enlarged his mis- 
sion so as to consider the effect of the 
action of France in connection with our 
part in plans for the military defense of 
Western Europe. 

I visited Europe recently and had oc- 
casion to observe first-hand the effec- 
tiveness in which General Klein con- 
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ducted his mission. He got facts which 
I am sure will be of great use to these 
committees of the Senate and to others 
interested in the problem when his re- 
port is released. Some information 
about his findings has already been sug- 
gested, and it indicates that he will point 
out ways whereby much money can be 
saved in our economic and aid programs 
without substantially diminishing their 
effectiveness. Among other things, it is 
understood that he will recommend a 
permanent watchdog staff in connec- 
tion with American spending in Europe. 
Other tentative proposals are outlined in 
the Chicago Daily News of October 25. 

While General Klein and I have diver- 
gent political affiliations, he being a Re- 
publican and a close associate of the 
late Senator Taft, and while many of us 
may disagree with some of his conclu- 
sions, I am sure that his views will be 
of interest and of assistance to all of us. 

The Chicago American of September 4 
complimented his selection for this im- 
portant mission. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ten- 
tative proposals as outlined in the ar- 
ticle of the Chicago Daily News and the 
editorial of the Chicago American be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tenta- 
tive proposals and editorial were or- 
biden to be printed in the Recorp, as fol- 

WS: 

[From the Chicago Daily News of October 25, 
1954 

In his report the general is sald to be 
stressing the following points: 

1. The Senate appropriations committee 
should end political propaganda in Europe. 
Propaganda has outlived its time, as Euro- 
pean countries are either under Moscow's 
grip, verging toward communism or fascism 
or want their own brand of democratic prop- 
aganda. 

The emphasis of American activities 
should be put even more than it is today 
on the economy factor both within Europe 
and within the States. 

It appears to be the general's conviction 
that only a prosperous economy with a bet- 
ter standard of living for the poor can save 
such countries as France or Italy from com- 
munism. Helping only to increase produc- 
tion conveys the risk that any further dollar 
spent in Europe might come back and haunt 
America's own economy. 

2. There are too many American missions 
in Europe and their number should soon be 
drastically reduced. As a first immediate 
measure Klein will propose that Army pur- 
chasing agencies in Europe be put under 
General Services Administration, the United 
States housekeeping agency. 

3. American soldiers should be spared, and 
Europe should be imposed on to organize 
promptly its own defensive forces. All avall- 
able soldiers in Europe should be used. 

Klein suggests that a free Polish army be 
constituted out of the remains of General 
Sikorski’s and General Anders“ wartime 
troops. 

They would be reinforced by the many 
young Poles who have fied from their Rus- 
sian-occupied native country and are willing 
to enlist. Such an army, the general thinks, 
could be established in Spain, 

QUESTIONS DULLES TRIPS TO EUROPE 

4. American foreign policy is not taken too 
seriously in Europe. There has been too 
much meddling with local governments and 
not enough clear-cut lines drawn. 

Now that America has done more than its 
share in Europe, the countries should start 
eclling themselves. 
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The general was quoted as admiring Sec- 
retary of State Dulles’ moral and physical 
courage, but had some doubts about the 
value of his many trips to Europe. Euro- 
pean leaders should now find their way to 
Washington when they have problems. 

By coming too frequently to Europe, Dulles, 
in the eyes of Klein, is making the same 
mistake that Woodrow Wilson, Franklin 
Roosevelt, or Dean Acheson made before 
him—discrediting United States foreign pol- 
icy with comparatively little results in ex- 
change. 

Klein apparently has found that Euro- 
peans view America with neither the grati- 
tude they should nor with the admiration 
it deserves for its democratic institutions and 
economic realizations. 

Europeans yell as soon as they don’t get 
what they want from the United States, and 
Uncle Sam starts brandishing his stick at 
them. 

American diplomats in Europe are too in- 
clined to take the side of public opinion 
instead of defending American points of 

view. 

Americans are 100 percent popular in only 
one country in Europe—Spain, and Spain is 
under a Fascist regime. 

France is fast undergoing a thorough and 
necessary change. Premier Mendes-France 
is already a popular leader and his program 
of economic and social reforms may save 
France from communism, if opposition 
parties and the big powers do not interfere. 

Britain is to be blamed as much as France 
because the EDC treaty did not come into 
existence, 

Britain could have put it through if only 
it had given it half of the support It gave 
later to the Brussels Pact. 

The United States, while insisting that 
the French ratify, should have put pressure 
on Britain to associate itself to the Euro- 
pean institutions it outlined, as it did later 
on, 

PRAISES MILITARY OVER DIPLOMATS 


6. The American military in Europe 18 
far superior to American diplomats. How- 
ever, there are still too many duplications, 
too little coordination. 

7. Instead of paying so much attention to 
European institutions, United States di- 
plomacy should do its best to strengthen the 
United Nations. 

The United Nations should, in the general's 
eyes, be the bulwark of peace and the center 
of the free world’s peaceful and defensive 
institutions. 

Germany should get into the United Na- 
tions as soon as possible. As for Red China, 
it is there already, through the Soviets. 


{From the Chicago American of September 
$ 4, 1954] 
GENERAL KLEIN’S MISSION 

Selection of Gen. Julius Klein to conduct 
a study of American military establishments 
in Europe for the Senate Appropriations 
Committee is a great honor to General Klein 
and a nice compliment to Chicago and 
Illinois. 

General Klein has been appointed a spe- 
cial consultant to the armed services sub- 
committee by its chairman, Senator Fxncu- 
son, of Michigan, and Senator BRIDGES, of 
New Hampshire, chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, 

He sailed for Europe yesterday to study our 
military installations and he will report his 
findings to the subcommittee before the 84th 
Congress meets in January. 

Because of his peculiar experiences, Gen- 
eral Klein is especially well equipped to ap- 
praise our military forces in Europe and their 
needs, 

He is an officer of the Illinois National 
Guard with a fine record of active service. 
In World War II he served in the Pacific and 
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the Philippines. He was complimented for 
distinguished service by General MacArthur. 

The general is experienced in politics. He 
is a public relations man and a former news- 
paperman, so he a profound un- 
derstanding of political values and a full 
appreciation of the need for an informed 
public opinion. 

He is acquainted with all the ramifications 
of military organization, having served as a 
special assistant to War Secretary Patterson 
in framing the unification program out of 
which the Defense Department was created. 

General Klein has been promised the full 
cooperation of the Defense and State Depart- 
ments, and he is a personal friend of Gen. 
Alfred M. Gruenther, commander of NATO, 
so he will have access to all the facts. And 
the record of his life—his military service, 
his leadership in the activities of the Ameri- 
can Legion and his forthright stand on every 
occasion for Americanism and against com- 
munism—insures that his appraisal of the 
facts will be made entirely in the interests 
of the United States. 

It is a grave responsibility that Senator 
Brmces and Senator Fercuson have placed 
on General Klein. In accepting it, he demon- 
strates again the spirit of service that has 
shaped the course of his life, 4 


Letter From Hon. John J. O Connor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, December 1, 1954 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I was 
deeply distressed to learn that, in refer- 
ring recently to how Representative 
John J. O’Connor was “purged” in 1938, 
I inadvertently referred to him as if he 
had passed away. 

I ask unanimous consent to have re- 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
Mr. O’Connor’s very courteous letter 
telling me of my mistake. 

I hope this unfortunate slip will have 
the indirect benefit that through it Mr. 
O'Connor will return to the arena and 
give us the benefit of his invaluable 
knowledge of Communist penetration 
into our political system. 

I commend the reading of this letter 
to every Member of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON, November 17, 1954. 
Re My Demise. 
Hon. WILLIAM E. JENNER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran SENATOR: Two days ago, in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Monday, November 
15, 1954, on page 14887, you refer to me in 
several instances, and as to certain informa- 
tion “Representative O'Connor told us before 
he died.” 

I can assure you that, at latest report, I 
am very much alive—disappointing as that 
may be in certain circles. 

As Mark Twain once said: 

The report of my death is greatly exag- 
gerated.” 

Euripides inquired: 

“Who knows but that this life is really 
death.” 

I am willing to wait on my epitaphs until 
the turn of the century. 
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It was very interesting to me, however, that 
I could still read your fine speech—in which 
you “speak me fair in death’—on the rami- 
fications of the Communists and their en- 
tourage—the fellow travelers, the pinks, the 
liberals, the radicals, and many of the New 
Dealers. 

You personally have done great work in 
turning over the rocks and driving the ter- 
mites out into luminous publicity, so that 
our American people could see, if they only 
would, what has been growing in, and on, 
and under, our fair land, during the last 20 
years, since that unlawful recognition of 
Communist Russia. That sudden unconsti- 
tutional action was in line with the same 
source bringing Trotsky into Mexico to lead, 
from there, the Communist infiltration in 
the United States. That branch of the cam- 
paign did not pan out, however. 

In May 1938, as chairman of the Rules 
Committee, I personally brought onto the 
floor of the House of Representatives the 
resolution which, when passed, resulted in 
the creation of the Committee To Investigate 
Un-American Activities, of which Repre- 
sentative Martin Dres, of Texas, a member 
of the Rules Committee, became chairman 
and the resulting object of attacks—such as 
are going on today from all outposts of the 
anti-American movement—from the White 
House down to the Communist cells here and 
abroad. 

When news got out that I would bring in 
that resolution, for passage, I was specifically 
warned by the leaders of certain societies, 
groups, and prominent newspaper heads, that 
I would live to regret my contemplated ac- 
tion, which would expose certain groups in 
the United States. In that fall of 1938, I 
was the sole victim of the Purge,“ under the 
leadership of the President, but actually ac- 
complished—votewise—by turning into my 
East Side, New York District, all the Commu- 
nist groups that could be marshaled in New 
York, and as far west as Chicago, with hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars to purchase the 
votes. I only lost by a few hundred. 

That was one of the campaigns, to which 
you refer, as having been managed by Earl 
Browder, the then Communist head, and 
chief hatchet man—lately pardoned from 
prison by the then President. As you state, 
his campaign headquarters were the White 
House, to which—to my own knowledge—he 
had open sesame, as I have often pointed 
out. 

The drive against me was not due alone 
to my nationwide radio attacks on the “Men- 
ace of Communism,” starting back in 1935, 
There was also charged against me my leader- 
ship in defeating the plan of the President 
to “reorganize” the Government, with him- 
self as Dictator, and also my opposition to 
his Supreme Court packing plan. In the 
“reorganization bill” he insisted on retain- 
ing one provision, to power to change 
the title of his office, as he might see fit. 

In the midthirties, some of us were mak- 
ing speeches naming the very subversives, 
whose identies have since been disclosed, as 
open adherents of the Communist cause— 
such as Hiss, Pressman and many of the 
other exposed termites, named in your 
speech. 

We pioneers received little encouragement, 
then, from persons high in Government or in 
church. We were merely disturbing “voices 
crying in the wilderness.” 

As for Dr. William Wirt, your statements 
in reference to the treatment accorded him 
are substantially accurate. He became a like 
victim use he exposed the cell of New 
Deal Communists, which conspired in “the 
little green house on K Street“ to make the 
President “the new Kerensky” of the coming 
American “revolution.” It is not entirely 
fair to me, however, to state that in refer- 
ence to my publicly expressed regret at my 
participation in the “harassment of the 
learned educator, that I “served (my) 
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prince,” if you mean the then royal Presl- 
dent. From his throne, and within that seif- 
designed great braided mantle, with which 
he enveloped himself, he would have told you 
the opposite—that, from about 1936, when he 
first started on his spree of power delirium, 
that there were few of his imported, leftist 
schemes with which I agreed, and that I 
openly told him so, including, for instance, 
my frankness—or lese majesty—in pointing 
out to him (without result)—and on the best 
police authority—that the very stenographer 
in the White House, who took the President's 
-most confidential dictation, carried a card in 
the Communist Party. 

Some of us oldtimers, however, who have 
been carrying on the fight against these 


Americans turned traitors, feel disheartened,, 


at times, at the twist of events, and wonder 
whether or not the cards have been stacked, 
and that those patriots who would defend 
and preserve their country are not about to 
be smeared to the bottom of the heap and 
the subversives land safely on top. 

While I do not know, nor have I ever met, 
Senator JosrpH R. McCartuy, I do know 
well many of those—practically all of one 
ilk—who are leading the mob, bent on lynch- 
ing the Senator from Wisconsin. 

To me that plot is all a sector of the pat- 
tern, which I have been observing in my own 
long experience, but it sure is a dread cul- 
mination of the long-fought battle to pre- 
serve what was handed down to us, natives 
and immigrants. 

As an active participant in, and an observer 
of politics for over 40 years, may I say, as a 
Democrat, but not really contentiously, that 
your Republican Party suffered certain losses 
in the recent election, for the sole reason 
that many of your leaders pussyfooted— 
like In the old “wet and dry” days—carried 
water on both shoulders—instead of taking 
a definite stand in support, at least, of what 
Senator MCCARTHY had acconiplished in ex- 
posing the greatest enemy which ever threat- 
ened our country. 

Please, you Senator, keep up the good 
fight. 

Sincerely, 

JOHN J. O'CONNOR. 


Southern Baptists in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, December 1, 1954 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Southern Baptists in America,” 
by Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SOUTHERN BAPTISTS IN AMERICA 
(By Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr.) 

Southern Baptists have a proud heritage. 
Their program is going ahead with great 
speed, but there are some serious issues that 
could cause difficulties in the years ahead. 
as scen by the writer, an humble Southern 
Baptist deacon. Some of these danger points 
are: 

1. Relationship with the American Baptist 
Convention. This is the former Northern 
Baptist Convention. A number of conven- 
tion leaders have continued to give close con- 
sideration to this body instead of the con- 
seryative Baptists, yet the American Bap- 
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tist Convention represents to a large extent 


the modernists” in theology, while the con- 
servative Baptists are practically like the 


eouthern Baptists in theology. A step is 
needed to unite the southern Baptists and 
the conservative Baptists. 

2. Moving church membership to local 
community. 

(a) This has been taught for many years 
and is found in many church covenants, yet 
there is a present danger spot. Dr. Billy 
Graham, of Montreat, N. C., didn’t have a 
local Baptist church, hence he joined the 
First Baptist Church of Dallas, Tex. Dr. 
John R. Rice, of Wheaton, II., found the 
local Baptist church to be directed toward 
cooperation with the modernist group at 
Wheaton, II., and his membership is the 
Highland Park Baptist Church, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. Both of these southern Baptist min- 
isters have thus stated conditions where the 
principles of moving the membership to a 
local situation is undesirable; namely, Dr. 
Graham doesn't desire to Join another local 
denomination and Dr. Rice doesn’t desire to 
contribute. to those who favor the social 
gospel. 

(b) There are some Baptist churches that 
are “closed shops.“ This union principle can 
be found at work in some Baptist churches 
so that a person is prevented from serving 
God through the local church until he has 
been there a lifetime. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and Dan McCarty were senior wardens 
in New York and Florida, and they consid- 
ered the opportunity of service to be the most 
important phase of life, yet some of our 
Baptist churches will not recognize ordained 
Baptist deacons. There is never a case of a 
waiting period for the minister, but there 
may be for the deacon. Why the difference? 
Both are called for service and both are 
ordained. The principle of full falth and 
credit should enter in here. Patrick Henry's 
“taxation without representation” is another 
comparison. 

3. Definition of the Christian educational 
institution. There have been several seri- 
ous criticisms of Baptist colleges. The rec- 
ord is clear that Baptists have some of the 
finest Christian schools, but others are in 
the “doubtful zone” in some areas. Dr. 
W. O. Vaught, of Little Rock, Ark., recently 
told of such a place. A Baptist should be 
expected to support only those educational 
institutions that are sound from the stand- 
point of doctrine and theology. There is a 
place also for interdenominational Institu- 
tions that are New Testament, too, such as 
Moody Bible Institute, Wheaton College, and 
Bob Jones University. Our main interest 
here is to approve all educational institu- 
tions that foster the cause of Jesus Christ. 

4. The majority rule idea. 

Mr. Justice Holmes has had much to say 
concerning this issue. We must avoid be- 
coming a tyrannical majority, yet the Bap- 
tists believe in democratic. church govern- 
ment, hence our steps should be well chosen. 
The Rocky Mount Baptist court case is to 
be regretted for several reasons. Baptists 
should attempt to solve their own trouble 
in the local church. The majority in that 
church should have been recognized and 
there would have been no case for non- 
Baptists to rule on in court. The majority 
might have been wrong, but the minority 
through peaceful educational processes 
should have taught them the facts and 
prayed for them. 

The local church is all powerful and 
should have the power to join or withdraw 
from the Southern Baptist Convention by 
majority yote. Contempt develops when you 
are in an organization and cannot withdraw. 
The famous Roosevelt bank holiday proved 
how to restore faith. Then it is unwise to 
kecp a church in the convention by force 
that doesn't want to be there. 

5. Individual rights. The recent action by 
the Presbyterian denomination in barring 
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their ministers from teaching at famed Bible 
Institute of Los Angeles and Fuller Theo- 
logical Seminary in Pasadena is a serious 
error. It favors the modernist, but also 
makes the minister “a slave of the church,” 
yet we find many Baptists agreeing with this 
outrageous action. 

6. Emphasizing enrollment instead of at- 
tendance jn church activities. 

Dr. Earl Harding, now executive secretary, 
Missouri Baptist General Association, taught 
the writer years ago the principle of a chang- 
ing enrollment each time the person is absent 
three times. Thus it would require a person 
to be In attendance 3 weeks in a row to be 
enrolled and to begin anew each time he is 
absent three times in a row. The modern 
trend in some. Baptist churches is to enroll 
a person the first timie he is present and to 
keep him on the roll until he dies or leaves 
the community. Dr. A. G. Hause, pastor, 
Bales Baptist Church, Kansas City, Mo., has 
proved the error of this system. 

Public schools no longer receive the State 
funds on the basis of enrollment, Average 
daily attendance has been found a better 
method. Baptist churches should take note. 

7. A silent church. Some Baptist minis- 
ters are talking in terms of harmony to such 
an extent that it is nonsense. They tesch 
when the preacher has spoken the member- 
ship must not take exception. This is a step 
toward the Roman Catholic idea, Issues 
should be soundly debated and the minister 
should not make each issue a vote of confi- 
dence” for himself. 

8. A political minister. Ministers should 
vote in all elections and shouid feel free to 
express an opinion outside the pulpit. They 
should not preach election sermons. as this 
is combining chureh and state and is unde- 
sirable. 

9. A visiting minister. The local minister 
should visit each member of his congrega- 
tion regularly. This is one of his most im- 
portant duties. A visiting minister is often 
the pastor of a great church. People enjoy 
to have the minister in their homes. 

Iam proud to be a Southern Baptist and 
I hope I will always be able to say this. If 
we prevent difficulties before they occur, we 
will have made a positive contribution, We 
don't want our denomination to become like 
others have, Dr. Bob Jones, Sr., is a Metho- 
dist, but Dr. Bob Jones, Jr., didn't follow the 
same pattern because of “modernist” ten- 
dencies in that direction. Dr. Jack Shuler 
recently left his denomination to become a 
Baptist for about the same reason. Let's 
keep the Southern Baptist churches sound 
New Testament ones. r 


Address by Hon. Thor C. Tollefson, of 
Washington, Before American Pilots’ 


Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, December 1, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an excellent 
address concerning the problems of the 
American merchant marine. The ad- 
dress was delivered by the Honorable 
THOR C. ToLLErson, Representative from 


. the State of Washington. before the 37th 


Biennial Convention of the American 
Pilots’ Association, in Seattle, Wash., 
on October 2, 1954. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mr. Toastmaster, ladies and gentlemen, 
friends of tħe American merchant marine, 
it is indeed an honor to have been invited 
to speak to you on this occasion. 

Notwithstanding the fact that I am, in a 
sense, an amateur speaking to the experts, 
I am glad to be with you, in the hope that 
together we might throw a little light upon 
an important subject concerning which 
there has been so much “foggy” thinking 
amongst many in our Government in past 
years. 

Actually, the problem which we seek to 
solve can be stated in a simple question 
“Do we or do we not, want an adequate 
American merchant marine?“ 

If we do not—then that is the end of the 
whole matter. Let us not concern ourselves 
about it any longer. 

But if we do want an American merchant 
marine, then let us do something about it— 
and quick. 

One would think our people, in and out 
of Government, could have only one answer, 
and that it would be the same as yours, 
namely “yes, we do want an American mer- 
chant marine.“ But that is not the Case. 
There are those who have no ideas at all 
in the matter, and consequently do noth- 
ing, then there are those who say "No; we 
do not need a merchant marine. We can 
rely upon the ships of foreign nations, es- 
pecially our friends and allies, to carry our 
passengers and cargoes—and in time of war 
to carry our troops and materials.” 

You do not believe that it is true? I am 
afraid that it is. I know that it is. As re- 
cently as this month, I have talked to Mem- 

bers of Congress who have said, “Why don't 
these American ships operate under foreign 
flags?” 

One of the great tragedies of history is 
that its lessons are never learned. And one 
of the costliest lessons—costly in terms of 
American lives lost, American wealth de- 
stroyed, American grand strategy delayed, 
and wars prolonged—derives directly from 
the fact that we have not heeded the lesson 
of the great need of an adequate merchant 
marine in times of peace, as well as in times 
of war. 

Great merchant fleets have been the mak- 
ing of strong empires in the past, just as 
the lack of them, or their neglect, have been 
the downfall of empires. The peak of glory 
in Phoenicia, Spain, and England coincides 
with the greatness of their merchant marine. 

But those whose thinking runs against the 
providence of history tell us today that we 
do not need an adequate merchant fleet, and 
in the event of war, we can rely upon for- 
eign merchant marines. 

And I say to you that we can depend as 
much upon foreign merchant fleets in time 
of war as we can depend upon foreign navies 
in time of war. 

No nation as proud and able as we are, 
with our enormous coastline, should ever 
permit itself to say that it will depend upon 
foreign fleets for its defense. 

Such policy is an insult to American pride 
and American self-reliance. Have you for- 
gotten the days of the Yankee Clipper? 

What does our own history tell us? 

World War I was infinitely more costly 
because we failed at the time to have an 
adequate merchant fleet in being. 

World War II, for the second time in a 
single generation, beat the fact of the in- 
dispensability of an adequate American 
merchant marine into our reluctant minds 
with frightful consequences. 

Yet there are those of us In Congress 
who have to stand up and beg for a strong 
merchant fleet as if it were some sort of 
boondoggling or pork-barrel legislation, 
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Historians may say, and do say, that our 
lack of a merchant fleet of any consequence 
Was an encouragement to our enemies to 
make war upon us. Germany and Japan may 
have followed a different course had we pos- 
sessed a strong merchant fleet. 

We came within inches—so to speak—of 
losing World War I and World War II be- 
cause we did not have the merchant marine 
which the situations called for. In both 
cases we waited for the emergency to come 
upon us before we acted, and then we had 
to act in a state of desperation. We were 
lucky in those emergencies. 

Now we seem to be following the same 
course—and there is grave doubt that we 
can get away with it again. The time fac- 
tor is shorter, because the enemy has the 
means of moving faster. 

If there's a war to be fought we want it 
to be fought elsewhere, not here. In order 
to make that possible we must have ships 
to convey men and materials across the 
seas. If we don’t have the ships we just 
can't move men and supplies fast enough. 

Just prior to World War I we so neglected 
our merchant marine that our ships were 
carrying only 9 percent of our export-import 
trade. When the war finally broke out and 
while we were still in a neutral position we 
did not have ships to meet even our basic 
needs. Our foreign trade was paralyzed he- 
cause the nations of the world would not 
let us use their ships. Cargoes piled up 
on our docks. British and neutral ship- 
owners seized upon our high seas misery 
and gouged the American businessman, 
Shipping rates went up 700 percent and 
when the war was going full blast they went 
up 2,000 percent. For general cargo the 
average was 1,117 percent. 

Before the war you could charter a ship 
for a dollar a ton. Within 2 months after 
hostilities broke out this Jumped to 613.88 
a ton outside the war zone and $20 a ton 
inside the zone. One voyage often paid for 
a ship. . 

Of course you could buy a ship if you could 
find one. Before the war the cost was $60 
a ton—during the war it jumped to $600 
per ton. , 

On July 1, 1915, the American flag flew 
over 523,000 tons of shipping. By 1917 this 
had increased to a mere 650,000 tons. 

When World War I ended the United States 
had a fleet of 2,547 ships of some 14,705,281 
deadweight tons. 

The cost of that fleet, the acquisition of 
which was imperative for the Nation's sur- 
vival, was $3,042,000,000, and we paid $90 
million on a year in interest on the bill. 
This appalling figure should silence forever 
the critics of an adequate merchant marine. 

These ships were not supplied by foreign 
nations. Our Government had to construct 
2.316 of them. Only 231 were acquired else- 
where, and some of these from departments 
of government or through purchase from pri- 
vate enterprise. 

These ships could have been bullt for $840 
million before the war—a savings of over 
$2 billion. 

And what about the shortening of the war 
and the saving of lives, as a consequence 
thereof? Many of you can still remember 
the doughboys in our Army camps and the 
material stacked up in warehouses because 
we didn't have enough ships to carry them 
to the war front. 

Out of the experiences of World War I the 
66th Congress enacted the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1920. Let me read a portion of the 
preamble: 

“That it Is necessary for the national de- 
fense and for the proper growth of its for- 
eign and domestic commerce that the United 
States shall have a merchant marine of the 
best equipped and most suitable types of ves- 
sels sufficient to carry the greater portion of 
its commerce’and serve as a naval or military 
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auxiliary in time of war or national emer- 
gency, ultimately to be owned and operated 
privately by citizens of the United States and 
it is hereby declared to be the policy of the 
United States to do whatever may be neces- 
sary to develop and encourage the mainte- 
nance of such a merchant marine.” 

What Congress said in 1920 it repeated even 
more strongly in the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936, Let me read the preamble to it: 

“It is necessary for the national defense 
and development of its foreign and domestic 
commerce that the United States shall have 
a merchant marine (a) sufficient to carry its 
domestic waterborne and a substantial por- 
tion of the waterborne export and import 
foreign commerce of the United States and 
to provide shipping service on all routes es- 
sential for maintaining the flow of such do- 
mestic and foreign waterborne commerce at 
all times, (b) capable of serving as a naval 
and military auxiliary in time of war or 
national emergency, (c) owned and operated 
under the United States flag by citizens of 
the United States insofar as may be practi- 
cable, and (d) composed of the best equipped, 
safest, and most suitable types of vessels, 
constructed in the United States and manned 
with a trained and efficient citizen personnel. 
It is hereby declared to be the policy of the 
United States to foster the development and 
encourage the maintenance of such a mer- 
chant marine.” 

But neither the mistakes of World War I. 
nor the acts of Congress served to silence 
those who saw little point to a strong mer- 
chant fleet—and who kept saying that other 
nations, allied with us, had all the fleets we 
Magog and that we could safely depend upon 

em. 

And when World War II broke out, we re- 
peated most of the agony of World War I. 

Our allies could not furnish us their 
shipping. 

The United States in the midst of the 
war, with its enormous energies needed 
critically for the production of airplanes, 
munitions, and other war material, found 
itself confronted with the additional emer- 
gency need of a basic fleet of 5,000 ships to 
fill the shipping wants of our own forces and 
those of our allies fighting the Axis Powers. 

But on September 1, 1939, the United 
States had only 1,379 seaworthy ships gross- 
ing 1,000 tons or over. 

Our not having an adequate merchant 
marine meant that our enemies had won 
one of the major battles of World War II 
without having had to spend a nickel or 
losing a single soldier. 

What it cost us in lives and treasure is 
incalculable. 

The Axis knew the situation and exploited 
it. The very inadequacy of our fleet sug- 
gested the possibility to them of total vic- 
tory in this phase of the war. With so little 
to destroy perhaps they could destroy it all. 
This they tried to do. During the course 
of the war they sank 6,609,000 deadweight 
tons of American ships. The total allied 
ships sent to the bottom amounted to 36,- 
000,000 deadweight tons. German subma- 
rines appeared like hornets in the west At- 
lantic, the Gulf of Mexico, and the Carib- 
bean. Americans standing on our shores saw 
our submarine-struck ships sink. 

Did our allies furnish us the ships which 
we needed in World War II? No. As a mat- 
ter of fact, all our allies supplied us with 
only 715,000 gross tons of ships. Against 
that we delivered to them 5,500,000 gross 
tons—8 times as many as they gave to us. 
Between 1941 and 1945 we built 54,224,000 
tons of ships. 

But they cost us approximately $14,000,- 
000,000. Ships of the same cargo carrying 
capacity could have been built before the 
war for $4,000,000,000—a savings of about 
$10,000,000,000 to say nothing of the $400,- 
000,000 a year interest we are still paying. 
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And what about other losses caused by our 
neglect of our merchant marine? What about 
grand strategy delayed, war prolonged and 
life and treasure lost? That cost was in- 
calculable. 

Just the other day I heard an official refer 
to the week after week and month after 
month of waiting during the torch operation 
(invasion of north Africa) and the invasion 
of the Continent—waiting for the ships that 
were needed to do the Job. A foreign official 
told me just last Sunday that we came, as he 
put it, within 50 or 60 ships of losing the 
war. The race to build ships was just that 
close. 

Fleet Adm. Ernest King, in charge of 
United States naval operations, said in a 
letter to Admiral Land on November 2, 1945: 

“During the past 349 years, the Navy has 
been dependent upon the merchant marine 
to supply our farflung fleet and bases. 
Without this support, the Navy could not 
have accomplished its mission. Consequent- 
ly, it is fitting that the Merchant Marine 
share in our success as it shared in our 
trials. 

“The merchant marine is a strong bulwark 
of national defense in peace and war, and a 
buttress to sound national economy. A large 
merchant marine is not only an important 
national resource; it is, in being. an integral 
part of our country’s armed might during 
time of crisis. During World War II, this 
precept has been proven.” 

With the experiences of two world wars 
behind us there are still those who believe 
we need have no concern about having an 
adequate merchant fleet. Some of them 
point to our reserve fleet and say “We have 
a sufficient reserve to meet an emergency.” 
As if our potential enemy had lald up in his 
reserve fleet the old submarines of World 
War II. As if he were not.producing new, 
better, and faster ones. As if he were not 
producing other implements to sink the al- 
most obsolete slow-traveling, desperately 
constructed ships of World War II. As if all 
the other maritime nations of the world were 
not producing modern, fast ships which we 
have greater and greater difficulty competing 
with. 

Wul these people never learn? Will they 
never heed the lessons of the past? Will they 
never listen to those in authority, and others, 
who are concerned? 

I have mentioned the policy of earlier 
Congresses in connection with the Merchant 
Marine Acts of 1920 and 1936. 

Here is what President Wilson said in 
1915: 

“It is high time we repaired our mistake 
and resumed our commercial independence 
on the seas. For it is a question of Inde- 
pendence. If other nations go to war or seek 
to hamper each other's commerce, our mer- 
chants, it seems are at their mercy, to do 
with as they please. We must use their 
ships, and use them as they determine. We 
have not ships enough of our own. We 
cannot handle our own commerce on the 
seas. Our Independence is provincial and is 
only on land and within our own borders.” 

Presidents Wilson, Roosevelt, Truman, and 
Eisenhower have all recognized the need for 
an adequate American merchant marine, 
and have made policy statements in support 
thereof. 

Let me call your attention to an astound- 
ing statement made to our committee a few 
weeks ago by Adm. W. D. Leggett, Chief of 
Navy's Bureau of Ships. He said “The ship- 
building industry promises to become the 
most vulnerable area in our preparedness 
prorram.” 

He did not say we were vulnerable because 
we lacked battleships, or airplanes, or tanks, 
or guns. He referred to the plight of our 
commercial shipyards. Why the shipyards? 
Because that's where we will build the ships 
which we now don't have, but which we will 
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need so desperately in the event of an emer- 
ency. 
What's happening in our commercial 
shipyards? There were no cargo ships bullt 
for private account in 1953. Our yards have 
no orders on their books as of this month. 
In 1955 there will only be two ships on the 
ways in our yards (unless we do something 
soon), 

What has happened since World War TI? 
From the end of the war to 1953 there has 
been constructed in the world 12 million 
tons of new ships. Of this amount our na- 
tion completed 2 percent; the United King- 
dom 30 percent; Norway 12 percent; France 
8 percent; and other nations built the bal- 
ance. Today there are 6½ million tons on 
order or under construction. But none in 
our yards. 

Our yards face closure. No wonder Ad- 
miral Leggett Is concerned. No wonder he 
says that our most vulnerable defense area 
promises to be our shipyards. 

Charles Thomas, Secretary of the Navy, 
Tecently told members of our committee 
that the Government should immediately 
initiate a program for the construction of 
at least 20 ships annually to keep our yards 
active and in readiness for an emergency. 
He, too, recognizes the need for ships in 
event of war. 

A short time ago, Under Secretary of Com- 
merce for Transportation, Robert Murray, in 
a comprehensive report said that “the objec- 
tives of our maritime policy are so funda- 
mental to the national interest that their 
attainment should be given primary con- 
sideration at all time.” He recommended a 
construction program of 60 oceangolng ves- 
sels a year. 

Gen. Paul Yount, Army's Chief of Trans- 
portation, just last Tuesday, told us that the 
American merchant marine was the fourth 
arm of our defense”; and that it carried 
the bulk of men and materials to the war 
front. 

These men are concerned about the need 
for ships in the event of war. But they 
understand that in order to obtain them 
for war, we must have them during peace- 
time. They know we must have a nucleus 
fleet; they know we must have trained sea- 
men; they know we must have shipyards and 
skilled shipbuilders— all ready to be used if 
war breaks out. 

Pending in this Congress are two bills de- 
signed to induce the construction of some 
new fast tankers. 

There are some bills authorizing a study 
of our shipyard situation, and designed to 
be a step in the direction of preserving our 
shipbuilding skills and our shipbuilding fa- 
cilities. 

There will be some measures soon intro- 
duced to provide for the construction of pas- 
senger and dry-cargo vessels. 

All will have difficulty in obtaining con- 
gressional approval unless we can convince 
those in public and those in Congress, who 
are critical of our merchant-marine needs 
that it is in the interest of our national de- 
fense to immediately act upon them. 

I have approached this subject from the 
angle of national defense. But having an 
adequate merchant marine is also ln the in- 
terests of our domestic economy. 

There are real benefits to be had from our 
Merchant fleet operations by the American 
worker, the farmer, the businessman, the 
banker, the ship supplier, and the insurance 
man. Forelgn-flag ships purchase all their 
needs elsewhere. American-flag ships do not. 
For instance, in 1953 the American subsi- 
dized lines alone purchased $100 million 
worth of food supplies in the United States. 
They paid American seamen $100 million in 
wages, upon which $23 million in taxes was 
returned to the Government. How many 
more hundreds of millions of dollars were 
used to purchase general ship supplies, in- 
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surance, etc., I do not know. American sub- 
sidized ships are built and repaired in Amer- 
ican yards which employ many thousands of 
skilled workers, 

So our whole economy benefits by the 
maintenanee of an American fleet. 

I have stressed the national defense fac- 
tor because it is so vital right now. Our 
merchant fleet faces block obsolescence with- 
in the next few years. Our shipyards are 
running out of work. If they do, they will 
close down. The yards will deteriorate. The 
shipbulliding skills will be lost because the 
men must find employment elsewhere. We 
would, indeed, be most vulnerable in the 
event of an emergency. 

We must not permit such a situation to 
come about. You and others like you across 
the length and breadth of this Nation will 
not sit idly by to see it happen. You will 
fight to preserve our merchant marine. And 
we, In Congress, who share your views will 
ght right along with you. 
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Award to President Eisenhower of James 
Forrestal Memorial Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. STYLES BRIDGES 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 2, 1954 
Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 


by the President of the United States, 


and his introduction, delivered October 
25, 1954. “The occasion was the award- 
ing to the Chief Executive of the first 
James Forrestal Memorial Award by the 
National Security Industrial Association, 
a nonprofit, nonpolitical organization 
founded a decade ago by James Forrestal 
to provide for the Defense Department 
an access to America’s pool of industrial 
experience. President Eisenhower was 
introduced to a distinguished dinner 
gathering by Frank M. Folsom, chairman 
of the NSIA Awards Committee and 
president of the Radio Corporation of 
America. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INTRODUCTION BY FRANK M. FOLSOM, CHAIRMAN 
OF THE NSIA AWARDS COMMITTEE 

Mr. President, honored guests, ladies and 
gentlemen, it is an honor and a privilege 
to participate tonight in this first award of 
the James Forrestal Memorial Medal to our 
Chief Executive. 

During the last war, it was my good for- 
tune to have been closely associated with 
Mr, Forrestal when he was Under Secretary 
of the Navy. I knew him as a friend, and as 
a man of high ideals and intense devotion 
to duty. 

He was among the first to recognize the 
vital importance of continuing the fine re- 
lationship established during the war be- 
tween our military forces and industry. He 
had an idea about how this goal could be 
achieved, and he told me about it during 
an airplane flight to the South Pacific in 
July 1942. 

We were on the way to the headquarters 
of the South Pacific Fleet, and with us in 
the plane were Adm. Lewis Strauss, Adm. 
John Gingrich, and Adm. William H. P. 
Blandy. It was a very critical time in the 
war, yet James Forrestal was thinking of 
the future as well as the present, 

As I remember his words, he said: 

“When this war is over, I hope that Amer- 
ican business will remain close to the serv- 
ices. I hope that some sort of nonpolitical 
organization can be set up that will stay in 
contact with the Military Establishments, 
In this way, the valuable contributions that 
both the military and industry are now mak- 
ing to the Nation's welfare will not be lost. 
The very nature of the military and the very 
nature of business cause constant change. 
It is important, therefore, for the good of 
our country that we maintain the close rela- 

tionship that now exists.” 
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Had he lived, I am sure that Mr, Forrestal 
would have been highly gratified by the suc- 
cess of NSIA—the organization born of his 
idea. 

I know that he would have been happy, 
indeed, that you, Mr. President, have been 
selected as the first recipient of the medal 
named in his honor. 

Your career fulfills in the highest meas- 
ure the ideals that are symbolized by this 
award. In war and in peace, your example 
of understanding and cooperation inspires 
all of us to greater effort and brighter hope. 
We admire and salute the service you have 
rendered to our country. 

CITATION 


The National Security Industrial Associa- 
tion, Inc., awards the James Forrestal Memo- 
rial Medal to Dwight D. Eisenhower, Presi- 
dent of the United States: 

“Dwight D. Eisenhower, soldier, educator, 
and statesman, whose life has been dedicated 
to the promotion of national and world 

„ has continually provided outstanding 
leadership in encouraging effective coopera- 
tion and harmonious relationships between 
government and industry. 

“The progressive policies fostered by Presl- 
dent Eisenhower have contributed immeas- 
urably to the creation of a high standard of 
achievement in the vital area of national 
security. 

“As a military leader and as Chief Execu- 
tive of our Nation, he has demonstrated an 
appreciation of the problems of both indus- 
try and government in these challenging 
times. His personal interest and guidance 
in developing’ the fullest utilization of the 
Nation's resources have been vital factors in 
keeping America safe and strong, The peace 
of the world is at stake; as our national 
leader, his wisdom and accomplishments 
have brought us, as a nation, nearer to the 
goal of enduring peace and world under- 
standing.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, the President of 
the United States. 

ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Folsom, Mr. Chief Jus- 
tice, my fellow Americans, it is indeed a high 
honor that you pay me, I am touched by 
the terminology in which you have seen fit 
to commend me and though I shall be some- 
what embarrassed each time I read it, I as- 
sure you that my pride will be equal to my 
embarrassment and I'll read it often. 

Moreover, to receive an award bearing the 
name of James Forrestal is indeed a great 
distinction. I am deeply grateful to all of 
you and to the National Security Industrial 
Association. 


I was privileged to be associated closely 
with James Forrestal during the final years 
of his life. He was devoted to the public 
good. There has been no stancher patriot 
nor anyone more far-sighted.in perceiving 
the evil designs of Communist imperialism. 
At my first meeting with him, during World 
War II. he expressed his grave fear that 
Communist Russia would emerge from the 
war as a threat to individual liberty and 
freedom, To these he was completely dedi- 
cated. 

Central among the many concerns of his 
sweeping mind was the great free economy 
of America. He knew that in peace and war, 
this economy is the source of our military 
strength. He knew that unless this econo- 
my were kept healthy, strong, and expand- 


ing, there would be for the free world neither 
victory in war nor security in peace. 

In the vitality of this system, James For- 
restal had complete faith. He did not mis- 
takenly think of our economy merely in 
terms of broad acres and mighty industries, 
of railroads and ships and mines and fac- 
tories, Though all these we have, he clear- 
ly saw that it is America’s people—farmers, 
teachers, shipbuilders, scientists, executives, 
machinists, truck drivers, all living under a 
system that encourages individualism—who 
are directly responsible for the near miracle 
of our great productivity. 

Faith in America noted 

Consequently, he was skeptical of ex- 
cessive governmental interference with our 
economy in times of peace. He well recog- 
nized the need for the Government to 
prevent or correct monopolistic concentra- 
tions, as. well as unemployment and agri- 
cultural dislocations. Yet he saw just as 
clearly the evils of regimentation. 

His faith in America was rooted in his 
conviction that, by and large, and over the 
long pull, we could and would cooperate, one 
with another, for the benefits of all. He 
believed that in an America at peace, a com- 
bination of private citizen and local and 
Federal Government, operating together 
under wise regulatory laws and accepted 
practices, would sustain our priceless liber- 
ties and rights, while producing for each of 
us an ever-rising prosperity and standard 
of living. 

Of this economy that so engaged the study 
and interest of James Forrestal, I shall speak 
tonight. More specifically, I shali speak of 
certain functions that, I belleve, our Gov- 
ernment must perform to keep our economy 
growing, stable, and strong. 

It has been truly said that the state of 
economy is largely a national state of mind. 

For 20 long years somewhere in the world 
there has been war—up until a few months 

Thus, for almost a generation, tragedy 
and happiness—waste and plenty—foxholes 
and jobs—have been tightly joined together 
in people's minds. Many came to believe 
that these had to live together or not at 
all—that, without war, without the moun- 
tainous demands of the battlefield, modern 
industrial America would always overpro- 
duce, forcing unemployment and a down- 
ward economic spiral and ultimately cascad- 
ing all of us into the terrible pit of 
depression. 

As war year succeeded war year, this at- 
titude toward our Nation's economy exacted 
a heavy toll. It stunted growth. It warped 
economic behavior. It blighted confidence 
and discouraged needed investments that 
thrive on confidence, Many of our people 
were frightened into grasping more for se- 
curity and protection than for new oppor- 
tunity and a fuller life. 

But, in the past 2 years, there have been 
heartening events. They should release tre- 
mendous economic energies and, for all of 
us, open the door to a happier future. For, 
in 2 years, we have again demonstrated that 
America's prosperity does not necessarily de- 
pend on war's sacrifices. 

Economy level cited 


Without war our economy is working at 
near record levels. Over 62 million people 
have jobs. The number is steadily increas- 
ing. The hours of work are getting longer. 
Consumers are spending at a higher rate 
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than ever before. Construction records are 
being broken month by month. Wage rates 
are at their all-time peak. Weekly earnings 
in manufacturing are again on the rise, Our 
people have more personal income, after 
taxes, than ever before. Our national pro- 
duction surpasses even the war peak of 1944, 
It is far above the Jevels of 1945 through 1952. 

We know that, if we act wisely, before us 
is continuing expansion, with a steady rise in 
the living standards of all of our people. 

To foster this expanding economy must be 
our Government's domestic goal. 

In so conducting our affairs we must never 
lose sight of the fundamental fact that our 
economy succeeds only as our people succeed. 
On the release of the treasure house of en- 
ergy, brains, and confidence of all 163 million 
of our people depends our economic future. 

Drawing on the richly varied abilities of 
our entire citizenry, we can foresee that in 
less than a decade the national output will 
increase from today's $356 billion to $500 bil- 
lion. This would equal an average increase 
of more than $3,000 for every American fam- 
ily of today. And these can be real dollars— 
dollars of stable buying power, not simply 
more dollars of cheapened value. 

And while our people in their dally tasks 
are bringing this about, Government must 
intelligently and vigorously do its part. 

Government must work to stabilize the 
buying power of the dollar, else the value of 
the pension, the insurance policy, and the 
savings bond is eroded away. 

Government, through social security and 
by fostering applicable insurance plans, must 
help protect the individual against hardship 
and help free his mind from anxiety. 

Government must use its full powers to 
protect its citizens from depression, unem- 
ployment, and economic distress. 

Government, my friends, must have a 
heart as well as a head. It must encourage, 
guide, backstop, and supplement—but never 
dominate or attempt to regiment our peo- 


e. 

Events of recent months proyide lessons 
we must not ignore. 

A year ago, inflation was halted. Defense 
expenditures were being reduced. Wartime 
economic stilts that many thought were 
essential props for business were being cut 
down. New floods of automobiles, appli- 
ances and other products had swept away 
civilian market shortages. We were shift- 
ing from the shortage economy of war to 
the plenty of peace. 

And why wasn't the result chaos and eco- 
nomic despair, as many feared? 

First, because taxes were cut. 

Citizens could devote fewer hours to meet- 
ing governmental obligations and more to 
their own living requirements. Seven bil- 
lion four hundred million tax dollars are be- 
ing left with our people to spend at a time 
when their buying power needed to be sus- 
tained. This saving is evident every time a 
citizen opens a pay envelope, goes to. the 
movies, takes a train or a bus trip, buys a re- 
frigerator. For all of our citizens—from 
working mothers with dependents in their 
homes, to wage earners with heavy medical 
bills, to businesses needing to expand and 
thereby to create more Jobs—the tax burden 
has been reduced. Thus our national ad- 
justment from wartime to peacetime was 
eased. And our economy was given added 
strength. 

Economic picture drawn 

Now, secondly, Government powers over 
money and credit were used to stabilize the 
buying power of the dollar. They were used 
in January 1953, to stop the spiraling infla- 
tion which could have resulted in serious 
unemployment and depression. Later, as 
this risk diminished, the process was gradu- 
ally reversed to ease credit markets and en- 
courage economic expansion. This helped 
people to buy homes, automobiles, and 
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household appliances, It encouraged them 
to construct new plants, manufacture equip- 
ment, build new shopping centers. It stim- 
ulated State and local public works. In 
these ways, our Nation avoided liquidations 
which in the past brought on panics, wide- 
spread unemployment, and despair. 

The objective of these measures, I repeat, 
was to release individual enterprise and 
iniative—to maintain confidence among con- 
sumers and investors, among businessmen 
and working people, 

Other measures also have helped to sustain 
our economic strength. 

Social security was extended to 1,400,000 
more people, including for the first time more 
than 5 million farmers, Thus, hundreds of 
millions a year were added to the buying 
power of our elderly people. 

The protection of unemployment insurance 
was extended to some 4 million workers not 
previously covered. 

A new housing law helped our people ac- 
quire new homes and encouraged building 
throughout the country. 

In carrying out farm laws still in effect, 
basic crops were supported by loans and pur- 
chases amounting to $1,646,000,000 in the 
current fiscal year. At the same time, a 
new farm program was carefully evolved to 
attack the problems of markets, production, 
and surpluses which, for 7 years, have forced 
a steady decline in farm income. 

Strategic materials, essential to our mili- 
tary strength, are being purchased in an 
amount of $900 million. 

A new multimillion-dollar program of 
shipbuilding and repair is keeping in opera- 
tion needed shipbuilding facilities and creat- 
ing many jobs. 

In these and many other ways, Govern- 
ment has helped to keep our Nation's econ- 
omy on an even keel, And the result? This 
year 1954 is our most prosperous peacetime 
year in all our history. 

This picture is marred, of course, by the 
fact that in certain industries and localities 
some unemployment still exists as the after- 
math of war and inflation. It is a matter 
of deep concern to all of us when people, 
looking for work, cannot find it. Unem- 
ployment figures are far more than statis- 
tics. They reflect heartache—anxiety— 
hardship—and, ultimately, loss of confi- 
dence in our country’s future. It is not only 
in the interests of the Jobless workmen but 
for the benefit of all of us that the prob- 
lem be solved. 

It is essential to create more jobs and to 
ease these warborn hardships, Good progress 
is being made. Since last spring unemploy- 
ment has been steadily declining. Still 
more progress is needed. There is certainly 
no comfort for us in the mere fact that the 
unemployment level is much lower today 
than during the recession of 1949 and 1950, 
or in fact that unemployment today is less 
than one-third its level in the years 1933 to 
1940, when as many as 10 million Americans 
were out of jobs and couldn't find them. 

I should like to interrupt myself here to 
give you a report that reached me just late 
this afternoon. It came from the Secretary 
of Commerce and the Secretary of Labor 
jointly. It is the latest report on unemploy- 
ment. In this month it has been reduced by 
400,000 jobs. 


Drop in unemployment 

In that period, unemployment has fallen 
from 3,100,000 to 2,700,000, I have asked the 
Secretary of Labor, incidentally, in a nation- 
wide telecast tomorrow night to give to the 
public all of the facts that we have on this 
employment and unemployment situation. 

Incidentally, I might remark as I look at 
this head table, this seems to me, or feels 
to me, like the second Cabinet meeting I've 
had since 7 o'clock this evening. I sincerely 
hope that most, if not all of you, got to hear 
the report from Secretary Dulles, a report 
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that carries for all of us so much of promise 
because of its evidence of growing strength 
in Western Europe. 

I repeat that a central reason for our 
overall economic growth is confidence that 
the American economy will meet the tests of 
peace. 

I believe that it is high time, in this great, 
growing, productive land of ours, to put be- 
hind us the rash of fears that for so long 
have haunted some among us—fear of war, 
fear of unemployment, fear of ourselves 
fear of the future. Certainly, we know now 
that one such fear—the fear of paralyzing 
depression—can be safely lald away. 

But we must not rest. In our economy, 
to stand still is to fall behind. Our labor 
force is growing. Productivity is rising. We 
must do more than simply to plan against 
trouble or accept unemployment at its pres- 
ent level. Rather, we must advance toward 
and beyond the goal I mentioned earlier— 
within 10 years, a national production of 
$500 billion. 

This means that we must do a number of 
things. 

First, we must develop a foreign economic 
program that will expand trade, encourage 
investment, help bring about currency con- 
vertibility, and reduce the need for direct 
aid to other countries, This program will 
expand markets for our goods abroad. It 
will help improve our standard of living, 
as well as the security and solidarity of the 
entire free world. Our economy can grow 
only as part, though a vastly important part, 
of a growing free world economy. Just as 
there is no security for America in isolation 
neither is there durable prosperity. 

Second, we must continue to reduce the 
cost of Government, so we can have more 
tax cuts. Already in 2 years we have cut 
Federal costs by $11 billion. To the limit 
that national security will permit, we must 
make more savings and return them, in the 
form of lower taxes, to the American people. 
Tax cuts will add still more to private in- 
come and expenditure. They will stimulate 
the continued growth of the economy. For 
every dollar cut down on Federal expendi- 
tures, I believe we can, with reasonable assur- 
ance, expect a 62 expansion in our private 
economy. 

Third, we must give America a modern 
highway system. In addition to easing the 
Nation's traffic problems, we will, by this 
great program, powerfully stimulate healthy 
economic growth and strengthen the Na- 
tion’s security. 

Fourth, we must continue to improve our 
farm program. As the American farmer 
keeps on increasing his productivity—already 
the highest in the world—he must be helped 
to gain his fair share of the steady increase 
in our national income. 

Fifth, we must speed the conversion of the 
atom to the peacemul service of mankind. 
Incidentally a program on which we never 
give up for 1 minute. We proceed with all 
of our friends in working out ways and 
means for doing it. 


Better schools urged 


Sixth, we must work for more and better 
schools and homes. We must improve op- 
portunities for teachers. We must further 
improve our social-security system. We 
must provide better protection against the 
hardships of old age, ill health, poverty, and 
unemployment. 

Seventh, in the partnership with States, 
local communities, and private citizens, we 
must develop the water, power, and soil 
resources of our great river valleys, 

In these and other ways, we shall con- 
tinue economic progress for all America in 
a world at peace. Thus we shall assure every 
citizen a maximum opportunity to enjoy 
good health and a good job, a good home, 
and a good education, and a rising s 
of living. 
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Three basic facts are important in this 
forecast. 

First, of course, is our free way of life. 

Second is our rapidly growing population. 

Third is the amazing variety of new prod- 
ucts of our technology. 

Our population grows at a rate of five new 
Americans every minute. We have grown 
by 20 million in the past 10 years. By 1970 
we will number 200 million souls. Simply 
to keep up with our needs for homes, fac- 
tories, schools, roads, and goods for these 
additional Americans will powerfully stimu- 
late expansion of our economy. And, to pro- 
vide us a higher standard of living, it must 
expand even more, 

This expansion is entirely within our 
power. Doubters need only to look at some 
of the new frontiers science opens to us 
almost daily—in plastics, new metals, peace- 
time atomic developments, antibiotics, tele- 
vision, aeronautics. Today more than twice 
as many of our people work in research and 
development as were so working a dozen years 
ago. America now invests $4 billion a year 
in scientific research and development. No 
money is better invested in our Nation's 
future, 

Future good envisioned 

In my own lifetime, from my boyhood in 
Kansas to this day, I have seen automobiles, 
radio, television, telephones, electricity, 
tractors, power machinery, new insecticides, 
fertilizers, good roads, and modern schools 
all come to rural America. If in this time 
because I am not so awful old, so much could 
be done, I know that America’s tomorrow will 
be still more exciting, still more productive, 
filled with more and better things for all of 
our people. 

We must, therefore, encourage our econ- 
omy along the ways of healthy expansion and 
be vigilant to keep it vigorous and free, 

My friends, there remains one thought, the 
most important of all, that I must leave with 
you. It is that only when we win the strug- 
gle for permanent peace can we devote the 
full power of this mighty country of ours to 
the advancement of human happiness. 

America's greatest hope and opportunity 
is to make strong and lasting the present 
uneasy peace that has so lately come to the 
world. With our great economic strength 
clearly before us, we have no reason for fear. 
If we exercise wisdom, if we maintain our 
faith in the genius and energy of our people, 
if we avoid the centralization that is the 
refuge of fear, our economy will remain 
healthy and growing and strong. 

With this strength, with this confidence, 
our Nation will be fortified in its quest for 
world peace—a quest that must never cease, 
never slacken, until the final goal has been 
attained. 

This, our deepest aspiration, a precious 
dream that was shared by James Forrestal, 
will, with God's help, one day be realized, 
then the true road to enduring happiness 
and prosperity will open to us and to all the 
world. 

My friends, again permit me to express my 
very great pride in this award and in the 
compliment that I've been paid by this entire 
gathering. Thank you. 


Communism and the Counterattack 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, December 1, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, an ad- 
dress was delivered on November 16 at 
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the Goodwyn Institute in Memphis, 
Tenn., by our respected former colleague, 
Harry P. Cain, of Washington State, 
presently a member of Subversive Activ- 
ities Control Board, 

The address deals with domestic com- 
munism and our Government's counter- 
attack upon it, as carried forward by the 
SACB. In his exposition of this agency’s 
important work our former colleague 
demonstrates that the Communist con- 
spiracy can and is being exposed and de- 
feated through means and procedures 
which keep the requirements of our Na- 
tion's security and its freedoms in steady 
balance. I would urge that every Sen- 
ator and every citizen read this address 
and reflect upon its content. A widened 
knowledge and deepened understanding 
of the work of the SACB will allay un- 
necessary fears and afford the confidence 
and encouragement needed in our strug- 
gle with the Communist enemy. 

I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the address will make approxi- 
mately 234 pages, at a cost of $214. 

I regard the article as of great impor- 
tance, and I believe that Senators and 
many other persons will desire to read 
it, so I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMMUNISM AND THE COUNTERATTACK 
(Address by Harry P. Cain, member of the 

Subversive Activities Control Board, at 

the Goodwyn Institute, Memphis, Tenn., 

November 16, 1954) 

I am grateful for the opportunity given 
me by the learned director of the Goodwyn 
Institute, Dr. George, to discuss with you 
the progress your Federal Government has 
achieved in exterminating the Communist 
evil which menaces our free Republic. 

We have just completed a basic process 
in keeping our Government free, the elec- 
tion of a new Congress by free choice. 

President Eisenhower, as long ago as last 
April, ventured a guess that communism 
would not figure in the election campaign, 
and yet, when the new 84th Congress as- 
sembies, familiar faces will be missing and 
new ones present, this in consequence of 
the impact on the campaign of the issue of 
hardness or softness toward communism. 

Of my own friends in Congress who were 
up for reelection—and a former Member of 
the Senate always finds scores of his friends 
in that predicament—I can recall not one 
who, during the campaign admitted that 
the Communist peril left him undisturbed, 
To the contrary, most, if not all, of my 
friends among the officeseekers proclaimed 
their deep concern over that godless move- 
ment and its inroads upon our security. 

The attitude of the candidates formed as 
good an index as any within my knowledge 
of how the American people view commu- 
nism, in this the 10th year of the cold war. 

One candidate, neither a friend of mine 
nor a Member of Congress but a contender 
for the seat of the 24th Congressional Dis- 
trict of the Bronx, New York City, was not 
merely soft on communism but a forth- 
right apologist for communism and its 
masters in Moscow. 

Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, an old-line Com- 
munist, out on bail pending a decision on her 
appeal from conviction by a Federal jury for 
conspiring to advocate forcible overthrow of 
the Republic, stood as the Communist Party 
candidate for that New York seat in the law- 
making body of the Government she would 
destroy. 
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I needn't tell you that the good citizens 

of the Bronx rained down a blizzard of ballots 
which put this strange candidate's ambitions 
in the deep freeze. 

Yet, notwithstanding President Eisenhow- 
er's indication that communism would not 
figure in the campaign, that issue did emerge 
and the new Congress will have a somewhat 
different complexion than its predecessor. 

Did the President then misjudge the coun- 
try’s temper and the importance of the Com- 
munist Issue to you? Iam sure he did hot. 

As one with longer if not deeper experience 
in politics than the President, one who-now, 
as his appointee to the Subversive Activities 
Control Board, stands at the very center of 
Federal operations against the Communist 
octopus, I can assure you that he has meas- 
ured the menace accurately and knows pre- 
cisely how it has aroused you. 

What the President actually said as to the 
emergence of the issue in the election was 
that, if Congress added to the existing anti- 
Communist laws the new weapons he had 
requested to neutralize this evil conspiracy, 
public anxiety would be abated. 

Let nie say at once that the 83d Congress, 
acting in a bipatrisan, patriotic spirit, armed 
him with the instruments he requested and 
that, under laws enacted by that Congress, 
the administration can and will now hack 
off arms and sucking caps of the Soviet- 
nurtured octopus which could not be 
touched. 

Heretofore, when called upon by lawfully 
constituted agencies to reveal the activities 
of their coconspirators, Communists could 
and did avoid answering by the simple plead- 
ing of the fifth amendment, claiming that 
thelr answers might incriminate them. 

As Miss Flynn’s candidacy tells us, Com- 
munists, so far as Federal law is concerned, 
have, until now, enjoyed full citizenship 
rights. 

Beyond that, Communists who jumped 
ball, and there have been a number who did 
so, could be prosecuted only for a misde- 
meanor and not for a crime. Moreover, 
Communists who harbored other Commu- 
nists fugitives could be punished by no more 
than a fine of $1,000 and a 6 months’ jail 
sentence, 

Well, in response to the President's ap- 
peal, readily granted by a large bipartisan 
majority of Congress, these chinks in our 
Republic’s armor against communism have 
been closed. 

Hereafter, in consequence of action by the 
83d Congress, anyone pleading the 5th 
amendment to protect himself from incrimi- 
nation, can, on order of a Federal. court, 
be granted immunity, which saves him from 
prosecution for his own crimes but leaves 
him subject to prosecution if it be others 
he is trying to shield. The penalty for har- 
boring fugitives has been increased fivefold 
and anyone jumping ball on a Federal offense 
can be prosecuted for a crime. 

and perhaps most important of these 
new protective measures is the one under 
which, once a Communist action organiza- 
tion has registered with the Attorney Gen- 
eral by order of the Subversive Activities 
Control Board, all members of the registered 
organization are automatically disfranchised. 
Since the Board has already ordered the 
Communist Party to register, enforcement 
of the order against it will end such scan- 
dalous spectacles as the congressional can- 
didacy of Miss Flynn. 

Yet, with these new weapons provided 
and the administration hastening to use 
them, the control of communism arose as 
an issue in the campaign. Why? 

The explanation, I venture to assert, may 
be found in the public's unawareness that 
besides all these weapons now provided, the 
administration already possessed one which, 
given court judgments upholding its legality, 
will not only lop off arms and tentacles of 
the internal Communist octopus, but crush 
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its hideous head. This is the registration 
process administered by the Board. 

Were the voters in the last campaign to 
have known of the Board’s work, as inti- 
mately as the President knows and follows 
it, then, indeed, anxiety would have been 
allayed and communism would have ap- 
peared only as a minor issue in the campaign 
if it figured at all. 

I welcome the opportunity to discuss 
with you the operation of the Subversive 
Activities Control Board, a small, Presiden- 
tially appointed body set up as far back as 
1950 by the 81st Congress and charged specifi- 
cally with the control of Communist or- 
ganizations, while also maintaining freedom. 

Directed at internal communism, the 
Board's work, though probably the least 
known of that conducted by any agency in 
this field, gives promise of striking effective~ 
ness. 

Indeed, if the Communist Party is to be 
believed, the registration order issued by this 
Board against it over a year and a half ago 
may compel the party to commit suicide. 

I do not say that in this instance the 
party is not to be believed, for though Com- 
munists may not be notable for their respect 
for truths, they may, in this case, have been 
truthful, It is highly probable that if up- 
held by the courts, the SACB order requir- 
ing the Conrmunist Party to register all its 
members may compel that party to dissolve. 

Occupied with the cases of alleged Com~ 
munist organizations since it ordered the 
party to register, the Board, by action of the 
last Congress, now has jurisdiction over 
Communist-infiltrated labor unions. 

The Board's cases, moving like parts along 
a production line, are now approaching the 
assembly point. A Supreme Court decision 
affirming the legality of its work will launch 
a powerful new engine against communism, 

But, while operating in the strictest Tash- 
fon to maintain security, the Board also 
upholds freedom, freedom for all, including 
even Communists, so long as they stay with- 
in the law and operate in the open. 

The explanation for this apparent paradox, 
maintaining freedom for the enemies of free- 
dom, may be found, of course, in the Fed- 
eral Constitution. Thomas Jefferson, think- 
ing on the shape our Republic should take, 
swore eternal enmity against any who would 
tyrannize over the minds of men and the 
Founding Fathers, in writing the Constitu- 
tion, adopted that same attitude. 

If the Communists seek to impose that 
tyranny which Jefferson hated, and they do, 
the more reason why we should not let them 
provoke us into adopting the weapons of 
tyranny which, though intended to be used 
only against Communists, might later be 
turned against ourselves also. 

We must keep this land of ours secure, but 
we must also try to maintain each and all 
of our constitutional freedoms intact. To 
abate our vigilance in this regard might set 
Us on a course which would find us in the 
end cowering, as the wretched Russians do, 
before a secret police or shrinking from the 
threat of death before the firing squad. 

Some of you may have heard of the law 
under which the Board operates—the In- 
ternal Security Act of 1950—and what you 
heard may not have been entirely creditable 
either to the Board or to the Congress which 
created it. 7 

You may have been told that this law was 
designed to destroy domestic communism, 
but beyond that, through the Board, to 
harass God-fearing, law-abiding organiza- 
tions having nothing to do with communism. 

Labor unions, learned societies, even reli- 
gious groups, stood in danger of being in- 
jured by the Board through this law, ac- 
cording to the complaints of our harsher 
critics at the time the law was enacted; 
they said we would not be defenders of 
freedom but medieval inquisitors, set up to 
stamp out liberal ideas as heresy and to 
ae a rigid orthodoxy as the ruling 
orce. 
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In his own approach to this Communist 
problem, the President takes the middle way, 
and we of the Board, Presidential appointees, 
do likewise, following a middle way, main- 
taining freedom and security in balance. 

We take our guidance and our doctrine 
from the Constitution, the original of which 
is enshrined in the Archives Building in 
Washington, a charter which requires our 
Board to respect freedom of speech, press, 
and assembly, which forbids the Board to 
interfere with the lives, the liberty, or the 
property of you, our fellow citizens, except 
for good reasons and by lawful means, and 
requires the Board to giye equal justice to 
everyone, : 

Having solemnly sworn to uphold the Con- 
stitution, I can assure you that we of the 
Board take the maintenance of its guar- 
anties as a sacred trust. For myself, when 
confronted by skeptics or scoffers, and the 
Communists do scoff at the Board's effort 
to maintain freedom and security, I invite 
their attention to a pair of inscriptions 
carved on the pedestal below two statues 
flanking the entrance to the Archives Bulld- 
ing where the Constitution is enshrined. 

. “What is past is prologue,” says the first 
inscription, and the second counsels a prac- 


tice often applied in the lectures here: 


“Study the past.” 
Let us, then, at the outset of our study 
of the Board's work, look more closely at 
this Internal Security Act, which, for the 
first time in history, applied the powers of 
your Government to a free political activity 
toward its possible control. That was a 
grave decision for which you might have ex- 
pected’ the act to give an explanation as, 
indeed, it does, in language sharply clear. 

The act finds that there exists in the 
Nation a movement, political in appearance 
but actually directed and dominated by a 
hostile foreign government, operating as part 
of a worldwide conspiracy. This conspiracy, 
the act says, employs deceit, treachery, sabo- 
tage, espionage, and other unlawful means 
to overthrow our Government, as it has al- 
ready overthrown other governments, and 
strives to impose a dictatorship in its place. 

Organizations and their members who, di- 
rectly or indirectly, serve the conspiracy 
shall be controlled, says the law, because, as 
it explains the conspiracy marks a clear and 
present danger to the national security, 

Right there, in these findings set down in 
the Internal Security Act, the Communist 
Party detects the first evidence of an inten- 
tion by Congress to destroy the party. Com- 
munists deny that they engage in illegal con- 
spiracies but say that, under this act, no one 
will believe them because, so they assert, the 
act was “tallored to fit the ' and was 
padded out with a “built-in verdict of guilt.” 

In thus trying to demonstrate their inno- 
cence, it might be argued that the Commu- 
nists are subconsciously confessing them- 
selves guilty; for when a person says a suit is 
tailored to fit him, he's admitting that the 
cloth measures to his frame. 

But the fact is that the finding by Con- 
gress that communism is a worldwide con- 
spiracy carries no more legal weight as re- 
gards the party than would a report by one 
of you if, having discovered mischief afoot in 
this bullding, you reported to the police. 

Let's suppose that Memphis had suffered a 
series of explosions in its public buildings, 
that you had found dynamite, fuses, and 
caps concealed in the locker room of this 
one, and that your report to the authorities 
included information that some of your ac- 
quaintances had been running around with 
the gang implicated in the blasts. 

Would that report be considered as 
“tailored” to fit your errant acquaintances? 
Would it be considered a “built-in verdict of 
guilt”? 

Certainly not. 

As we know, the police would determine 
who placed the hidden dynamite and, if it 
were there unlawfully, bring the prosecuting 
attorney into the case, There might or 
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might not be a prosecution depending on the 
prosecutor's judgment, If there were, the 
court, after a fair and open trial, would de- 
termine who, if anyone, had plotted an ex- 
plosion here, 

So, too, in proceedings under the Internal 
Security Act there is a report, police investi- 
gation, and trial. This act ascribes no guilt 
to the Communist Party and, in fact, does 
not mention the party as such. Rather it 
provides that when the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, the police agency, finds an 
organization to be operating directly or in- 
directly in the service of the worldwide 
Communist conspiracy it submits its evi- 
dence to the Attorney General, who is the 
the prosecutor; if he thinks the evidence 
sufficient, he brings a case before the Board. 

The Board, an independent body appointed 
by the President, operates as a court, judge 
and jury for the Nation in cases of Commu- 
nist subversion and we reach no decision 
until we have fairly and impartially heard 
both sides. In every case coming before us, 
and we have had 13 of them, the Attorney 
General and the cited organization have 
been given precisely the same rights. 

But in law, as at the dinner table, the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating. So 
then, sampling the evidence from a few of 
these 13 cases, let us chew it over and see 
whether the organizations were given fair 
and impartial justice or whether the grit and 
gravel of “built-in guilty verdicts" were 
forced down their throats, 

Of the 13 organizations cited before us, 
the first was the Communist Party which 
the Attorney General believed to be the cen- 
ter of the conspiracy in this country, oper- 
ating under the Soviet Union's direct con- 
trol. 

In a plain little room in the RFC Building 
in Washington, the Board heard most, 
though not all, of the witnesses in the Com- 
munist Party case, 22 for the Attorney Gen- 
eral and 3 for the party. 

Given that line-up of witnesses, you might 
suppose that the volume of evidence was 
heavily weighted in the Attorney General's 
favor, but if this was so, it was through no 
fault of the Board's 

Except for the Board's help to the party, 
the party's witnesses might have been re- 
duced to one. 

Of the three witnesses the party called, 
the first, John Gates, editor of the Daily 
Worker, was, at the time of his summons, 
immobilized. Convicted by a regular jury 
of conspiring for the violent overthrow of 
the Government, he was serving his sentence 
in the Federal penitentiary at Atlanta; and 
the party's second witness, that same Eliza- 
beth Curley Flynn, who has since run for 
Congress, was hardly any more free to move 
about, é A 

Though not yet then convicted, Miss Flynn 
was, at the time, on trial before a Federal 
court in New York City on the same criminal 
charge for which Gates was sentenced and 
the court had forbidden her to leave New 
York; she is free now on appeal. 

Did the party by this odd choice of wit- 
nesses erect a test of the Board’s willing- 
ness to give it equal justice? Certainly the 
party knew that Gates and Miss Flynn could 
only be heard with cooperation from the 
Board. Did it expect the Board to anticipate 
public misunderstanding and charges that 
it was collaborating with the party, and 
flinch from this test? 

I do not know, of course, but if, in its 
choice of witnesses, the party did set up 
such a test of fairness, the Board met the 
test head-on. ; 

By order of the Board, the Superintend- 
ent of Prisons produced Gates in our hear- 
ing room where he testified for 6 days under 
guard. And then, on a motion of the party, 
which the Board granted, a hearing panel 
journeyed at considerable public expense to 
New York City where, for many more days, 
it heard Miss Flynn 
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With the presentation of its third wit- 
ness, Herbert Aptheker, a Communist and a 
Marxist historian, the party, having no more 
witnesses to offer, rested Its defense. 

But Communists, as I have learned to know 
them, prefer the aggressive role to a defen- 
sive one and that was true here. From my 
study of the record in the Communist Party 
case, I would say that, lengthy as was the 
testimony of the party's three witnesses, the 
party spent more than twice the time and 
effort attacking the Attorney General’s wit- 
nesses—"professional informers” as it an- 
grily called them—than it spent in present- 
ing Its own. 

It's true that these witnesses of the At- 
torney General’s were mostly either ex- 
Communists, who testified from bitter dis- 
illusionment, or else were intelligence agents 
placed in the party by the FEI. But the 
prime test as to the truth of their testimony 
was, not its motives, but its authenticity. 
A number of these ex-Communists, having 
held high stations in the party, had access 
to its innermost secrets, secrets which the 
evidence showed actually to be plots. 

It is true that the conspiracy to which 
they testified did not throw our country into 
revolutional convulsions, such as twisted 
many once-free nations of Eastern Europe 
and of Asia into Soviet-type dictatorships, 
but that was not because the Communists 
didn’t try. 

A number of the Attorney General's ex- 
Communist witnesses testified to sharing in 
numerous schemes hatched in Moscow to 
hasten a revolution here. In substance their 
testimony showed that from its beginnings 
30 years ago in Bridgman, Mich., the Com- 
munists worked unceasingly to subject you 
and me to a Soviet dictatorship under them. 

Let's look at a few of these witnesses and 
consider the party's behavior as their testi- 
mony showed it to be. 

Joseph Kornfeder joined the party as far 
back as 1921 and, in 1927, having risen to 
high position, was sent by the party to Mos- 
cow for enrollment in the Lenin Institute, 
a school for professional revolutionaries. 
This school offered, among other courses, in- 
struction in guerilla warfare, espionage, and 
sabotage, and Kornfeder wasn't the only 
student the party sent there. But, returning 
to this country, Kornfeder put his new skills 
to work mainly in developing a Communist 
labor organization to be used by the party as 
a shock force in crippling industry, as indeed, 
some plants were crippled by strikes. 

Benjamin Gitlow had likewise risen to 
high office in the party. In 1924 and again 
in 1928 it ran him as its candidate for vice 
president in team with William Z. Foster, 
its presidential candidate, and its top leader 
then as he remains today. 

If Gitlow believed the party to be Inde- 
pendent of Moscow, and he seems to have 
had that notion, the year 1929 taught him 
otherwise. A difference arose between him 
and Foster over tactics and the quarrel was 
referred to Moscow. Josef Stalin personally 
reviewed the issues and ruled in Foster's 
favor. The party expelled Gitlow in disgrace. 

A third witness, Louis Budenz, testified 
that all party higher-ups were required to 
Swear loyalty to Stalin. A fourth, Paul 
Crouch, revealed that at secret party meet- 
ings the hammer and sickle was displayed 
beside the Stars and Stripes. William Odell 
Nowell, a fifth witness, was trained in and 
attempted to Induce our loyal Negro citizens 
of the South to set up a black republic here. 

So, if there was no general explosion it was 
not for lack of political dynamite. The party 
had planted explosive charges at points 
where the most damage could 
be done, and the fuses, in most instances, 
led straight back to Moscow from which so 
many actual revolutions have been directed 
Since the end of World War II. 

On the basis of all the evidence, presented 
in public and weighed fairly, the Board 
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then found the party to be dominated by 
the Soviet Union and working for dictator- 
ship here. In orders issued on April 20, 1953, 
the Board ordered the party to submit to 
control. 

But back when Congress was first consid- 
ering control legislation, Comrade Foster had 
announced that the party would never sub- 
mit to it and the party has strongly resisted 
control. At the outset of the Board hearing, 
the party appealed to a 3-Judge Federal court 
in Washington asking it to forbid the pro- 
ceeding as unconstitutional. With that ap- 
peal rejected, the hearing went forward, but 
now that the finding and order have been 
entered, the party is once more appealing, 
this time to a higher Federal court, asking 
it to outlaw the act and the Board. 

Once again, then, we hear the claim of a 
“built-in guilty verdict” but this time with 
less emphasis; for the party now professes to 
be worried not alone about itself but about 
other groups, pro-Communist and non- 
Communist, which, it says, may be sup- 
pressed also if they are controlled. 

We may wonder if this concern is genuine. 

Once it is controlled, the party pictures 
Board hearings springing up, mushroom- 
like, first on Communist fronts and then on 
other non-Communist groups until, like 
toadstools, these hearings hide the meadows 
of freedom from the sun. Any group which 
at any time sponsored a program which the 
Communist Party also favored becomes sub- 
ject to control under the Internal Security 
Act, so the party argues. This is a serious 
charge. 

For, although the FBI counts the party’s 
own membership at less than 25,000, it esti- 
mates that membership of Communist fronts 
at 10 times that number, a pro-Communist 
force of about 275,000 in all, If, in addition 
to this force, the Board orders could be 
applied to groups which in one way or 
another have been embarrassed by the Com- 
munists riding on their coattails, the healthy 
grass of freedom would indeed be smothered. 
Millions of citizens would be liable to control. 

From you who have been taught to cherish 
freedom, both the controls and the limita- 
tion to which they can be used deserve 
closest study. If freedom is in such grave 
danger, & defense should be 

But what is past in the Board’s work is 
the prologue of its future, so let us study 
the hearings which have been held. 

First, we should bear in mind that neither 
the Communist Party nor any of the alleged 
fronts cited for hearing have been 
with any crime and none is subject to pun- 
ishment for any conduct disclosed before 
the Board. Should any organization be or- 
dered controlled and its members defy the 
order, punishment may follow; the penalty 
for evasion is a $10,000 fine or 5 years in 
prison, or both. 

But the controls themselves inflict no pun- 
ishment, for Congress recognized that not 
all of the thousands of followers of the world 
Communist conspiracy amongst us are them- 
selves conspirators. It designed the con- 
trols only to bring the conspiracy into the 
open so that all, including those duped by it, 
might understand its nature. 

Bringing the conspiracy above ground and 
keeping it there is the sole purpose of the 
controls. What, then, do they provide? In 
the Communist Party case, once the courts 
have upheld the Board’s order, the party 
must register each and all of its officers and 
members once a year with the Attorney Gen- 


. eral and must submit to him an annual 


financial report. It must label all its pub- 
lications as Communist. and disclose the 
origin of its broadcasts. And, lest these reg- 
istered Communists make mischief, none 
may travel abroad on an American passport, 
take employment in a defense plant or in 
the Government. The same controls apply 
to fronts, but with one important exception. 
Knowing that many front members were in- 
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nocent dupes of the party, Congress limited 
the registration in the case of fronts to ofi- 
cers. Members need not disclose their names. 

Do these controls suppress freedom? Do 
they not, rather maintain freedom, first for 
those who cherish it and then also even for 
those who hate and despise, it, asking of 
these last no more than that they openly 
show the colors of the cause they secretly 
promote? Where is the suppression of free- 
dom? Is it in the Board's process? Are we 
of the Board the inquisitors or are they the 
masters of communism in Moscow? 

Were the Communists to prevail here, 
what would become of freedom? Would 
this free land of ours not become, as the So- 
viet Union is, the land of the political terror, 
the party purge and the firing squad? Why 
do the Communists find the controls un- 
endurable? Is it because they truly cherish 
freedom for all or because, with their ties 
to Moscow broken, their finances exposed, 
and their membership bared they cannot 
longer function? 

Will freedom be helped or Injured should 
the Board order drive the party to suicide? 

I think you know the answers, 

Granting that the suicide of domestic 
communism would be no loss to freedom, 
will the method of inducing its disappear- 
ance set a precedent for suppression of other 
groups? Another look at the prologue of 
the Board's past may shed light on that 
question. Of the 12 alleged fronts whose 
cases are now before the Board, not one is 
& labor organization, not one a learned so- 
ciety, not one a religious group. 

As it happens, all 12, before being cited 
before the Board, had for years been carried 
by the Attorney General on his list of sub- 
versive organizations, placed there because 
he believed them to be Communist con- 
trolled. 

The Board does not hold this against them 
for its interest goes, not to what the Attor- 
ney General thinks or does, but to what he 
can prove, and not all the evidence in these 
cases Is in. 

The fact is, however, that unless he be- 
lieved and had evidence that these organi- 
zations were Communist controlled, he'd 
have been wasting time in bringing them 
before us. The Internal Security Act pro- 
vides that Communist-connected organiza- 
tions and only these can be controlled, and 
the standards of Judgment are precise and 
strict. 

The target of the act then is the internal 
elements of the world Communist conspi- 
racy and these alone, but all groups sum- 
moned before us are judged fairly and im- 
partially and given opportunity to present a 
full and free defense, Yet, even those or- 
ganizations which are found to be part of the 
conspiracy, promoting the Soviet interest, 
may still offer their ideas in the market 
place, just as it should be in any free land. 

Since most Americans regard commu- 
nism as a poison, the controlled 
tions may decide to go out of business but 
if so, liberty will not have been impaired. 
The Constitution, which guarantees equal 
justice to all, will stand intact, strengthened 
by the Board's decisions and keeping this the 
land of the free. 
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Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Record an address 

delivered recently by Mr. Jesse C. John- 

son, Director of the Raw Materials Divi- 

sion of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
‘as follows: 

ADDRESS BY JESSE C. JOHNSON, DIRECTOR, DIVI- 
sION oF Raw MATERIALS, UNITED STATES 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, BEFORE THE 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS, SAN FRAN- 
cisco, CALIF., SEPTEMBER 22, 1954, ON THE 
OUTLOOK FOR URANIUM MINING 
I have been asked to speak on the outlook 

for uranium mining, an industry which 

really began only 6 yearsago. Before the war 
uranium was mined primarily as a source of 
radium, and the world’s requirement for 
radium was supplied easily by partial opera- 
tion of the rich Shinkolobwe mine in the 

Belgian Congo. However, the Eldorado mine 

on the shore of Great Bear Lake in Arctic 

Canada, with its rich pitchblende ore, shared 

the market following its discovery in 1930. 
During the period when the atomic bomb 

was being developed, the closest secrecy sur- 

rounded all uranium activities, and unlike 
other strategic metals, uranium was not the 
object of a general search. All explorations 
were conducted quietly by a small staff. 

Even these undercover investigations had 

practically ceased by 1947 when the Com- 

mission became responsible for the atomic 
energy program. 

Before the end of 1947 prospects for a lea- 
surely development of a peacetime atomic 
energy program had faded, The attempt in 
1946 to establish international control over 
the manufacture of atomic weapons had 
failed. Communist Russia’s postwar policy 
of aggression was becoming clearly evident. 
Russia was pouring slave labor into the 
uranium mines of Czechoslovakia and East 
Germany and was working feverishly on 
atomic plants far behind the Iron Curtain. 

Although we still had a monopoly on the 
atomic bomb, it was not for long—the time 
was shorter than estimated by most experts, 
Atomic weapons suddenly had become a 
dominant factor in our military strength 
and aggressive action was called for to hold 
our lead. 

The drive to build up uranium production 
began early in 1948 when we had bilion- 
dollar wartime plants to produce fissionable 
material but an adequate supply of the 
basic raw material—uranium. 

A survey by the newly formed Atomic 
Energy Commission indicated that lack of 
uranium might be the bottleneck, both in 
meeting essential military requirements and 
in the future development of nuclear power 
for industrial use. 

Large increases in military requirements 
followed in rapid succession after the dis- 
closure that Russia had succeeded in 
the A-bomb, the development of our H-bomb, 
the outbreak of the Korean war, and the 
steady deterioration of world peace. In 1952 
Congress authorized approximately $4 billion 
for construction of additional facilities to 
produce fissionable material. This major 
expansion followed previous expansions 
which at the time also appeared to be 
major, 

The uranium to feed these plants had to 
come from new sources. It was necessary 
to find and bring into production new mines 
and to develop processes for recovering ura- 
nium from low-grade sources, such as the 
South African gold ores and domestic phos- 
phates. Increased production was needed 
immediately and what normally are long- 
range developments became short-term 
projects. 

In 1947 practically all of our uranium 
came from 2 relatively small mines—1 in 
Arctic Canada and the other in central Bel- 
gian Congo. The Congo was the most im- 

portant and with ‘all the developments 
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which since have taken place throughout 
the world it continues to be a 1 source 
of supply. Mine and mill facilities there 
have been greatly expanded. The Congo’s 
uranium contribution, first to the war pro- 
gram, and now to the defense program, has 
been, and continues to be, most important 
to the preservation of the free world. 

Canada’s Eldorado mine on Great Bear 
Lake had but limited possibilities for ex- 
pansion except for retreatment of tailings 
from earlier operations. However, the Can- 
adian Government undertook aggressive ex- 
ploration and established incentives for pri- 
vate development. These programs have 
paid off. The government-owned Eldorado 
Mining & Refining Co, developed an impor- 
tant uranium deposit on Lake Athabaska 
where a new mill began production early 
in 1953. 

Private industry is actively exploring in 
the same area with a number of deposits 
under development. Only recently the Gun- 
nar Mines obtained $19,500,000 from private 
bankers to finance mine development and 
mill construction. This will be one of the 
largest uranium operations in North Amer- 
ica. t 

The Blind River area, About 90 miles west 
of Sudbury, Ontario, promises to be an- 
other major uranium source. Extensive 
uranium deposits are being found in old 
conglomerate beds. These deposits are 
somewhat similar geologically to the South 
African gold-bearing reefs. Plans already 
are well advanced for 1 or 2 operations in the 
thousand-ton-a-day class. 

Just as Canada and the United States 
worked closely on the wartime atomic bomb 
project, they have cooperated fully in ex- 
panding uranium production. 

In the development and purchase of 
uranium from overseas sources the United 
States and the United Kingdom have been 
partners. These purchases are made 
through the Combined Development Agency, 
a joint buying agency set up early in World 
War II by President Roosevelt and Winston 
Churchill, 

South Africa will be one of the world's 
largest uranium producers. Its gold mines 
contain large uranium reserves and un- 
doubtedly there are many reefs yét to be 
developed. Even known reserves assure pro- 
duction for 30 years and more. Here the 
problem was not one of discovery, but 
rather of sampling to determine the uran- 
lum content of the many mines of the Trans- 
vaal and Orange Free State, which annually 
produce approximately 60 million tons of 
gold ore. 

A process had to be developed to recover 
economically the small quantity of uranium 
in the tailings from the cyanide mills. The 
decision to undertake uranium production 
was made in December 1950. The first of 
fifteen large uranium recovery plants went 
into production in October 1952. The total 
cost of these plants upon completion of the 
program will exceed $150 million. The con- 
struction record has been outstanding con- 
sidering the size of the plants and the de- 
pendence upon overseas sources for struc- 
tural steel and equipment. 

Australia was added to the list of uranium 
producing countries this month with the 
start of the Rum Jungle mill, near Darwin. 
The Port Pirie plant in South Australia is 
expected to begin treating ore from the 
Radium Hill mine early in 1955. These two 
operations are Government-controlled but 
private prospecting is now active. Many 
uranium occurrences are being found in 
widely separated areas and Australia 
Promises to become an Important producer. 

Portugal has been producing uranium for 
several years and its production undoubtedly 
could be expanded. France is obtaining 
uranium for its atomic energy program from 
pitchblende veins near Limoges. Uranium 
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has also been found in other European coun- 
tries outside the Iron Curtain. 

South America is virtually unprospected 
for uranium although several occurrences 
are known. Elsewhere throughout the world 
there are vast areas which have not been 
examined except possibly for brief reconnais- 
sance surveys. 

In the review of uranium sources, I have 
left our domestic operations until the last. 
They are the most important from the stand- 
point of national interest. They are of 
greatest interest to this audience. Their 
development has been the most spectacular. 
In 6 years, starting with nothing but un- 
certain prospects, the United States has be- 
come one of the world's leading uranium 
producers, We shall be competing for first 
place and part of the time be in first place. 
Russia, of course, is an unknown. However, 
there is little chance that Russian produc- 
tion is equal to that of the free world, or 
even to that of the free world’s leading 
producer, 

Our principal hope for domestic produc- 
tion was from the Colorado plateau. The 
Colorado carnotite deposits were first mined 
for uranium around the turn of the century. 
After the discovery of the rich Congo de- 
posits in 1918, vanadium became the sole 
interest and uranium went into the tailings. 
Even during the war, when uranium was sec- 
retly recovered from mill tailings, the mines 
were allowed to close when vanadium pro- 
duction no longer was required. 7 

At the beginning of 1948 there was prac- 
tically no uranium mining or prospecting. 
Known ore reserves were limited. Ore de- 
posits were scattered and small, usually a few 
hundred to a few thousand tons, and in the 
entire history of the area, only 2 or 3 had 
been found which contained 100,000 tons 
or more, 

Today probably more people are looking 
for uranium in the United States than for 
all other metallic minerals combined. Many 
discoveries are being made. There are now 
a dozen or more 100,000-ton ore bodies, as 
compared with the 2 or 3 found in the 
previous 50 years. We also have some 
million-ton deposits. 

Exploration and production have extended 
far beyond the original Colorado plateau area 
with important developments now taking 
place in South Dakota and Wyoming. Ex- 
ploration is also active in California and 
Nevada. Ore production has been doubling 
every 18 months and even greater expansion 
is Just ahead. New mills are being bullt and 
old mills are being expanded. 

Because of the market provided under the 
Commission's program, ore begins to move 
to a buying station almost as soon as a 
deposit is found, and long before develop- 
ment has determined the reserves, This has 
made it difficult to plan and provide milling 
facilities to keep pace. 

It is impossible to measure the dollar value 
of all the prospecting and exploration activi- 
ties but when this is added to the expendi- 
tures for production and construction, we 
have in the United States at least a $100 
million a year uranium industry. 

However, to maintain high production 
there must be a high discovery rate, Even 
though some relatively large ore deposits 
have been found, they will be mined out in 
a few years. For example, if prospecting and 
exploration were to stop today, by 1962, we 
would be back where we were in 1947. There 
would remain practically no developed ore 
reserves and probably few known deposits 
awaiting development. Again there would 
have to be the slow process of finding and 
developing new deposits before production 
could be brought back to present levels. 

To maintain continuing production from 
Colorado-type deposits, there must be an as- 
sured government or commercial market. 
As long as it is solely, or even largely, a Gov~ 
ernment market, the Government's commit- 
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ments must be guaranteed for a considerable 
period. That period should be long enough 
to cover at least several years for explora- 
tion and 5 years for production. For the 
type of exploratory and mining operations 
now taking place, a guaranteed uranium 
market of 7 or more years is desirable. 

The results of the domestic uranium pro- 
gram further confirm the view of the mining 
industry that the way to develop mineral 
production is to provide a market with ade- 
quate profit incentives and let private ind 
try go to work. : 

This brings us to the market for uranium. 
The present demand is entirely for defense. 
The long-term market depends upon the use 
of nuclear fuel for production of industrial 


wer. 

First, let us consider the defense program. 

The importance of atomic weapons in mili- 
tary planning is recognized and accepted 
by everyone. The awful destructive power 
of these weapons is such that there should 
never be another world war. At present 
the best insurance against such a catastro- 
Phe is strength. As long as world condi- 
tions remain as they are, it is safe to assume 
that the development and production of 
atomic weapons will not be curtailed or cut 
back until the United States reaches full 
strength. What that is and when it will 
be reached, I do not know. 
ı I do know that the huge expansion 
authorized by Congress in 1952 has not yet 
been completed. Uranium requirements to 
feed these plants continue to rise. 

Our domestic uranium ore buying schedule 
is guaranteed t March 31, 1962. This 
does not necessarily indicate an end date, 
This has had earlier termination 
dates—first in 1951, then extended to 1954, 
then to 1958, and now to 1962. While no 
definite commitment can be given, there 
well may be further extensions of the guar- 
anteed market under the defense program. 

Now let us take a look at the prospect for 
a commercial market. 

The use of nuclear energy to produce elec- 
tricity involves merely a matter of transfer- 
ing reactor heat to a steam boiler and using 
the steam in a turbine connected with a 
generator. This has been demonstrated and 
there is no question about buillding large 
power units on the basis of present tech- 

- nology. Just this month construction was 
started on an AEC sponsored 60,000 kilowatt 
experimental plant which will use a reactor 
developed by Westinghouse. Duquesne Light 
Co. of Pittsburgh; Pa., is participating finan- 
cially will feed the electricity generated 
into its distribution system. The problem of 
industrial application is one of economics— 
of producing power at a cost comparable 
with that generated from conventional fuels. 

Studies by the Commission, and by large 
industrial firms working on the problem, in- 
dicate that within 10 years nuclear power 
will be competitive, at least in high-cost 
power areas. Information and experience in 
constructing and operating the first plants 
soon should lead to improved design and 
technology and lower capital and production 
costs. 

Plants built after 1965 may produce power 
at costs in the range of 5 to 7 mills per kilo- 
watt-hour—at least that is the target of the 
companies engaged on development work. 
If this goal is achieved, nutlear energy will 
become an important factor in the produc- 
tion of electricity and uranium will be the 
fuel for many future generating plants. 

The mining industry is interested in know- 
ing how much uranium will be required by 
the power industry and when the demand 
is likely to become important. The indus- 
tries concerned with nuclear-power develop- 
ment are interested in knowing whether there 
will be an adequate supply of uranium and 
at what cost. 

The long-range atomic power program now 
under development eventually will require 
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the investment of billions of dollars in plants. 
Otherwise, there would be no point in spend- 
ing tens of millions for development and 
construction of experimental power reactors. 
For such a program there should be reserves 
of nuclear fuel sufficient for at least 100 years. 

In considering this program from the 
standpoint of a market for uranium, it might 
be well to begin with the power. industry. 
Installed generating capacity in the United 
States is now approximately 100 million kilo- 
watts of electricity. Europe, outside Iron 
Curtain countries, has about the same capac- 
ity. The rest of the world may have 50 
million kilowatts, of which 12 million are in 
Canada. The total capacity being considered 
is, therefore, about 250 million killowatts. 

According to the power industry and other 
authorities, power consumption in the United 
States is expected to double about every 15 
years. This also applies to Europe and prob- 
ably to the rest of the world. How long such 
a rate of growth will continue is a question. 
Growth over the last 30 years has been at an 
even higher rate. For the last 4 years new 
generating capacity in the United States has 
averaged about 8 million kilowatts per year. 

According to these figures, by 1970 the an- 
nual increase throughout the free world may 
be 20 to 30 million kilowatts. Beginning in 
1965, or perhaps earlier, nuclear equipment is 
expected to be used for some of the new 
commercial powerplants. In examining the 
outlook for nuclear power, a study made for 
the Commission assumes that nuclear power 
capacity in the United States may be 12 mil- 
lion kilowatts by 1970, 42 million by 1980, 
and 100 million by 1990. If these figures are 
reasonable for the United States, they should 
be doubled or tripled to arrive at world 
capacity. 

What would this mean in terms of a ura- 
nium requirement? The inventory require- 
ment for 1 million kilowatts of electrical ca- 
pacity is estimated at 600 tons of uranium. 
This uranium would fill the reactors and 
provide the material in chemical processing 
and fuel-fabrication plants, and in the pipe- 
lines between them. 

If we assume that the uranium will have 
to be discarded when only 2 percent has fis- 
sioned, or burned up, to operate the 1 mil- 
lion kilowatts of electrical capacity would 
require about 50 tons of uranium annually 
as replacement. With a 3-percent burn-up, 
the annual replacement would be 33 tons; 
with 10-percent burn-up only 10 tons of ura- 
nium would be required; and if the burn-up 
could be increased to 20 percent the annual 
requirement would be only 5 tons. The 
2-percent figure may be too pessimistic, but 
the high fuel efficiencies may be many years 
ago. The material required for inventory, 
however, is not likely to be reduced, but may 
be increased, depending upon the type of 
reactor, 

When nuclear capacity reaches a total of 
100 million kilowatts, which for the free 
world may be near 1980, about 5,000 tons of 
uranium will be required annually for re- 
placement on the basis of 2-percent burn-up 
By that time, if new capacity is being added 
at the rate of 15 million kilowatts per year, 
annual uranium requirements for reactor in- 
ventory will be 9,000 tons, These assump- 
tions indicate a world commercial market for 


- Uranium metal of about 14,000 tons a year 


by 1980. 

However, these assumptions make no al- 
lowance for the possibility that nuclear 
plants might replace existing steam plants 
using high-cost codl. This is a definite pos- 
sibility in Europe, and even in some areas of 
the United States. Most European industrial 
countries are short of conventional fuels. 
Coal costs as much as $15 a ton, as compared 
with an average of $6.50 per ton to the power 
industry in the United States. 

A million kilowatts of electrical capacity 
consumes about 2,500,000 tons of coal a year. 
This is the job that may be done with 50 
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Furthermore, we have been considering 
only central generating plants and the pat- 
tern of past power development. Nuclear 
power will soon operate a submarine. It 
may eventually be used on many ships, naval 
and commercial. It is within the realm of 
possibility to build for certain special uses 
a powerplant, with sealed-in nuclear fuel, 
that will need no refueling for the life of a 
ship. 8 

In the past, industrial development has 
been influenced by availability of cheap 
power. Cheap power has been available only 
in areas tributary to low-cost fuel or near 
hydroelectric projects. 

If nuclear powerplants can produce cheap 
power, they can produce cheap power any- 
where water is available for condensers. Nu- 
clear fuel can be trans by air to any 
part of the world and the transportation 
costs would have no measurable effect on 
the cost of the power. We can only specu- 
late upon the revolutionary changes which 
may accompany the development of this new 
industry. 

It has been the history of all major de- 
velopments that early forecasts of growth 
and importance have been too conservative. 
This may be true for nuclear power. I have 
indicated that the industrial market for ura- 
nium metal might be about 14,000 tons a year 
by 1980. As a market forecast this may be 
too pessimistic. Once power costs can be 
brought near 5 mills per kilowatt-hour, the 
industry should grow rapidly. The experi- 
mental reactors to be completed within the 
next 4 or 5 years under the Atomic Energy 
Commission's industrial-power program are 
expected to provide some of the answers. 

Assuming that the nuclear-power indus- 
try will require 14,000 tons of uranium metal 
a year by 1975 or 1980, what is the outlook 
for meeting this requirement, and at what 
price? Fourteen thousand tons of uranium 
metal is roughly equivalent to 17,000 tons of 
uranium oxide, U, O,. 

On the basis of our present knowledge of 
free-world uranium resources, a production 
rate of 17,000 tons, or even more, should be 
available at a price of not more than $10 a 
pound. This would be the price in terms 
of today’s dollar for uranium oxide in a high- 
grade. concentrate. Much of this produc- 
tion might be sold profitably at less than 
$10. Under the defense program, contracts 
for uranium ‘concentrates are negotiated on 
the basis of production costs, including 
amortization, plus a reasonable profit. 

Sources of the type now supplying the de- 
fense program might support a production 
rate of 17,000 tons or more for many years. 
This assumes that new deposits will be found 
to replace those mined out. The develop- 
ment of other new large producing areas, 
areas like the Colorado Plateau or the South 
African Rand, would add greatly to the pro- 
duction potential. 

For the more distant future there are vast 
uranium reserves in low-grade phosphate and 
shale deposits. Byproduct uranium produc- 
tion from the phosphate Industry, which al- 
ready has commenced, will grow in impor- 
tance. However, if low-grade phosphate and 
shale deposits are worked primarily for 
uranium, the cost of the uranium may be 
from $30 to $50 per pound. By the time this 
material is needed burn-up efficiency and 
z may have improved the utiliza- 
tion of nuclear fuel so that 10 tons of ura- 
nium, or even 5, will be doing the work of 
50 tons. Thorium also may become an im- 
portant nuclear fuel. 

There is no doubt about having sufficient 
nuclear fuel for the future power industry. 

The first production of commercial power 
from nuclear fuel is expected between 1960 
and 1965. However, the uranium require- 
ment for these operations will not be impor- 
tant. If uranium production is to be main- 
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tained at the defense program level, it will 
be necessary te continue defense buying at 
a relatively high rate or to stockpile until 
1975 or 1980, or even longer. Either or both 
of these programs are possibilities. 

Defense requirements have continually ex- 
panded. In addition to atomic weapons, 
nuclear powerplants are being developed for 
naval vessels, airplanes, and for Arctic bases, 
Stockpiling of any surplus uranium produc- 
tion certainly should considered in view 
of its military and industrial Importance. 

The immediate need is to carry out the de- 
fense program. This requires. the support 
and cooperation of the mining industry. 
Uranium production under the defense pro- 
gram can be a profitable business. The 
growth of the mining and milling operations, 
and the private capital that is being invested 
in these operations, are ample proof of that 
statement. Not only can normal mining 
profits and return of capital be obtained dur- 
ing the defense program, but these opera- 
tions undertaken for defense will have the 
opportunity to furnish the fuel for a new 
power industry. There is no doubt about the 
future importance of this new industry—only 
its timetable is still uncertain, 
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Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by the Honorable Herbert 
Brownell, Jr., Attorney General of the 
United States, before the 20th triennial 
general congress of the General Society 
of Mayflower Descendents, in the First 
Parish Church, Plymouth, Mass., on 
Monday, September 13, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS oF ATTORNEY GENERAL HERBERT 
BROWNELL, JR., AT THE 20rH TRIENNIAL 
CONGRESS oF THE GENERAL SOCIETY or Mar- 
FLOWER DESCENDANTS, PLYMOUTH, Mass., 
SEPTEMBER 13, 1954 
Americans everywhere ask what they can 

do, as individuals, to preserve our wonderful 

heritage of freedom. Naturally, they want to 
do all they can to make our way of life 
secure for themselves and for our children. 

Some ponder the matter in deep thought. 
Some worry. A few express fear for the 
future. A handful even strike out hysteric- 
ally at anything which resembles any threat 
to our safety. 

The great and visible threat, of course, is 
from the international Communist con- 
spiracy. It is directed by a group of ruthless 
men who would enslave the entire world. 
It is founded on violence. It has an utter 
disregard for every shred of human dignity. 
It will stop at nothing—and its leaders will 
stoop to any decadent device to gain their 
ends. 

Wherever. they have been successful, the 
steady progress of civilization has been not 
only altered. but reversed. People under 
the heel of the Communists live in the same 
fear and distrust which was the evil symbol 
of the Dark Ages. A small minority rules a 
great majority with an iron fist. 
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Behind the Iron Curtain we find dictator- 
ship—tyranny at its evil worst. The greatest 
enemy of that dictatorship is, as we all know, 
the spirit of freedom which men everywhere 
always have nurtured in their hearts. 

Our land, as it has since our ancestors on 
The Mayflower first came to these very shores, 
stands as the greatest symbol of that spirit 
of freedom. As a result, the Red leaders 
look upon us as the greatest threat to the 
success of their diabolical plans. As long as 
freedom lives anywhere, they know that they 
are in danger. They have said repeatedly 
that the United States must be overcome 
before they can complete their plan of world 
conquest. 

They have said this because the United 
States stands as the symbol of everything 
they are trying to destroy—and stands not 
only as an {ideological symbol but as a source 
of moral and physical strength for all the 
tree world. 

With our store of atomic weapons, we pos- 
sess fearsome retaliatory power, poised to 
counter any attack. We have shown that we 
will stand for freedom's cause. Our interna- 
tional policy is geared to buttressing the ef- 
forts of freemen everywhere to help them- 
selves, We are an arsenal for all lands of 
liberty. 

The great factories and the small shops 
which have flourished under our system of 
free enterprise pour forth a continual supply 
of goods for the nations of the free world. 
The men in the Kremlin know that our pro- 
duction lines can step up that flow at any 
time—and still produce enough goods to 
maintain our own civillan economy. They 
saw us do it during World War I, World War 
II, and the Korean war. 

They see this great capacity for produc- 
tion, then, as a visible threat to their greedy 
schemes, . 

Consequently, the leaders of the interna- 
tional conspiracy are doing everything they 
can to weaken us. They will continue to do 
so. They seize on every bit of discord at 
home or with our allies and magnify it in a 
constant effort to create more discord. They 
fan any spark of fear and doubt and con- 
fusion that arises among us. We have seen 
them, for example, seek to increase the re- 
bellious spirits of children against consti- 
tuted authority. We have scen them en- 
deavor to plant spies in the highest circles of 
our Government, to place saboteurs in our 
defense facilities. 

Their program of stealth Is subversion in 
its worst form. The present administration 
recognizes it for the evil that it is. 

We recognize that the Communist Party, 
so-called, is merely a tool of foreign con- 
spirators. That basic fact has been stated by 
all three branches of our Government, Con- 
gress restated it just a month ago. The 
President and administrative leaders have 
said it over and over. The Subversive Activ- 
ities Control Board, after extensive hearings, 
held the Communist Party to be nothing 
more than an organization dominated by an 
international conspiracy and aimed at the 
violent overthrow of our Government. The 
courts have made the same finding in case 
after case. . 

Within the framework of our Constitution, 
our Bill of Rights, and our laws under those. 
great documents, this administration is ded- 
icated to striking the Communists at every 
opportunity. We believe that the most suc- 
cessful attack against a conspiracy is to de- 
stroy its leadership. This we are doing. The 
success of our prosecutions has been a seri- 
ous blow to the Communist conspiracy. It 
is off balance. Like any common gang of 
criminals, its members are haunted by the 
fear of not knowing where our legal weapons 
will be used next. This fear, we know, has 
reduced their effectiveness. But we cannot 
relax. We must ever be vigilant to meet any 
move they make. To this your FBI and De- 
partment of Justice are dedicated. 
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To date, 81 leaders of the Communist con- 
spiracy have been convicted—50 of them in 
the past year and a half. They have been 
convicted of violating the Smith Act which 
makes it a crime to conspire to teach or 
advocate the violent overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment. Others are awaiting trial. And 
I might point out that any Communist lead- 
ers hereafter convicted under the Smith Act 
will, by terms of a new law, not only be sub- 
ject to a jail sentence but also be deemed 
to have forfeited their American citizenship. 
They will be treated, for all practical pur- 
poses, as undesirable aliens. 

In recent months, there have been weeded 
from the Government payroll several thou- 
sand employees who were security risks. The 
Government has designated 62 additional 
subversive groups as Communist fronts so 
that all may know and recognize them for 
what they are. It has stopped the entry of 
many foreign Communist agents into this 
country by vigorous use of the immigration 
laws. It has deported 112 alien subversives. 
It has moved to revoke the naturalization of 
43 other Communists who have violated their 
oath of allegiance to this Nation by working 
for its downfall or who lied about such 
activity when they sought citizenship. 

This program will be continued vigorously. 
In fact, with new lays now made avaliable 
to us by Congress, the tempo will be 
increased. 

Certain of the new laws which we pro- 
posed, of course are aimed at deterring or 
punishing Communists or those who would 
help them. The Expatriation Act which I 
have mentioned is one of them. Others in- 
crease the penalties for jumping bail or for 
harboring fugitives such as the Communist 
leaders who hid out, with help, in the Call- 
fornia mountains. Pensions will be denied 
Government workers who commit certain 
felonies, including crimes of subversion. 
The sabotage laws have been modernized to 
include chemical, bacteriological, and radio- 
logical weapons and facilities. The espio- 
nage law has been fitted to the world in 
which we live. Spying in peacetime, as well 
as wartime, now is a capital offense, and 
there is no time limit for the prosecution of 
spies. 

Another new law Is the so-called immunity 
law. This was requested by the adminis- 
tration in order to prevent persons from 
making a sham of the fifth amendment 
privilege against self-incrimination. Those 
persons—subversives, their sympathizers, or 
misguided persons—have been using the 
fifth amendment in order to shield persons 
they knew to be part and parcel of the Com- 
munist conspiracy. 

The principle of immunity is not new. 
Some States have similar laws which have 
proved highly effective in obtaining evidence 
to break up illegal conspiracies. Immunity 
also has been an important part of many of 
our Federal, quasi-judicial proceedings. 

The immunity will be granted under the 
new law only on questions regarding espio- 
nage, treason, and other crimes of subversion. 
It can only be extended to reluctant wit- 
nesses before congressional committees and 
Federal courts and grand juries—and only 
after they have been apprised fully of their 
rights and have refused to answer specific 
questions. The immunity will extend only 
to that line of questioning and no other. It 
will be granted by a Federal district judge, 
after advice from the Attorney General, upon 
petition of a United States attorney or a Rep- 
resentative of Congress. It will be accompa- 
nied by a court order to the witness to answer 
the questions. Failure to answer will be 
subject to contempt action before the court, 
with whatever penalties the court deems 
necessary. Failure to answer fully and truth- 
fully, of course, will be subject to prosecu- 
tion for perjury. 

As a matter of fact, the new immunity 
law may serve another purpose. We know of 
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persons enmeshed in the toils of the Com- 
munist conspiracy who have wanted to break 
with that conspiracy once they learned its 
real purposes. These persons have wanted 
desperately to resume their normal place in 
society. 

But they have been under the impression 
that if they went to the FBI and told their 
story they themselves inevitably would be 
subject to prosecution for the role they had 
played in the conspiracy, 

Now, you and I know that this has not 
been the case. The mental torture they 
must go through in changing their entire 
outlook, their entire way of living, has been 
considered punishment enough by most of 
us. The part such persons play in helping 
the Government uncover and destroy the 
Communist apparatus has helped them re- 
deem themselves in the eyes of sincere 
patriots. 

But fear of prosecution has lingered among 
others. Needless to say, the Communist 
leaders have done everything they can to 
foster this fear. They do so to forestall 

further defections from their own ranks and 

to impose silence upon others who have 
broken with the party but have not resumed 
the full duties of a good citizen. 

The new immunity law should go far to 
overcome this fear. It offers new hope to 
those who would rejoin decent society. Here 
is an added inducement to bring to the Gov- 
ernment new disclosures by persons who, 
from their own personal knowledge and with 
their own words, can testify against the 
criminal leaders of the subversive conspiracy. 

Just before leaving Washington I talked 
about this with Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, our 
esteemed Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. Mr. Hoover said he agreed, 
and added: 

“The telephone number of an FBI office 
appears on the cover of each telephone book 
in the Nation. Any persons to come 
forward and tell what they know about the 
conspiracy and its leaders need only to tele- 
phone the nearest office, or they can contact 
me in Washington.” 

Mr. Hoover put the problem this way: 

“The Communists themselves assert that 
the world is divided into two fundamentally 
different and opposing camps. Only one, 
they maintain, will survive. With American 
freedom and the lives of American citizens 
at stake, the individual who has been drawn 
into the Communist net cannot be neutral. 
He is either for or against his country. 

“If he breaks from the Communist con- 
spiracy and yet maintains silence about ac- 
tivities detrimental to his country, he still 
is alding the enemy. The moral obligation 
involved cannot be met by silence. There 
is only one choice and that is to help the 
United States. The man who does this is 
preserving freedom under law. He is pro- 
tecting the American way of life for freemen 
and women—including his family and him- 
self. 

“Now is the time for those who love 
America to step forward and be counted. 
Now is the time for those who erred and who 
realized they erred to declare themselves.” 

Now, we also are preparing to use another 
new law. It bars Communists from holding 
Offices in labor unions or representing either 
side in bargaining before the National Labor 
Relations Board, as well as to bar them from 
passports, from jobs in Government, and 
from jobs on strategic defense contracts. 
The amending law also creates a new cate- 
gory of Communist-dominated organizations. 
The new type to be subjected to the act is 
the Communist-infiltrated organization. We 
now can utilize machinery of the Subversive 
Activities Control Board to determine if 
Communists have subverted a business or 
labor organization and to enable loyal mem- 
bers of such an organization to free them- 
selves from such Communist domination, 
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This new law also carries a congressional 
finding that the Communist Party U. S. A. 
is not a political party at all but merely 
a tool of international conspiracy; denying 
to that subversive group all the legal rights 
and privileges normally enjoyed by legal 
organizations, and stating again that know- 
ing members are subject to all provisions 
and penalties of the Internal Security Act. 

In carrying out these new laws, I can 
pledge that due process of law will be re- 
spected scrupulously. Everyone of our con- 
stitutional rights and privileges will be pro- 
tected. These are the woof and warp of the 
fabric of our way of fe. Destroy anyone 
of them and you have taken a step toward 
the destruction of our heritage of freedom— 
toward a goal of the Communists. 

Let me recall to you part of what Presi- 
dent Eisenhower told the American Legion 
just 2 weeks ago today: 

“The Communist dictatorship * * * 
propaganda * * which emphatically re- 
quires from us new and aggressive counter 
measures. We must preach, demon- 
strate, and tirelessly sell the vitality and 
value of freedom. We must reaffirm 
to the oppressed masses of the earth the great 
truth that the God who gave life to humanity 
at the same time gave the right of liberty 
to man. From the resources of the 
free world must be developed the many kinds 
of strength required to oppose successfully 
the broad front of Communist pressure. We 
and our friends must be strong spiritually 
and intellectually, so that neither fear, nor 
ignorance, nor lack of determination can lead 
into defeat.” 

President Eisenhower, in his every word 
and deed, is setting a wonderful spiritual 
and intellectual example for all of us and 
for all free men everywhere. Certainly, there 
is no lack of determination courageously to 
protect our internal and external security 
in the finest traditions of our forefathers, 

Our work in rooting out subversion is de- 
fensive just as our basic military policy is 
one of defense. Both are jobs for the prop- 
erly designated Government agencies. 

If we all were doing everything we could 
as individuals to practice our way of life, 
to spread the infection of liberty by day-to- 
day examples, then I don't believe we would 
find so many individuals wondering what 
they could do to protect and strengthen our 
heritage. 

An example of what I am thinking about 
was described in an article in a Sunday 
newspaper recently. It told of interviews 
with churchmen who came here from all 
over the world to attend a religious con- 
ference. They literally were amazed that the 
United States is essentially a religious na- 
tion. They said movies and newspaper ac- 
counts of American and American 
gangsters had led them to believe there was 
little place for religion in our lives. Yet they 
learned here for themselves that the church 
has a firm place in our society; that it is 
a great influence in our everyday life. One 
visitor reported with amazement that she 
thought Americans were more spiritual in 
Many ways than the people of her own 
deeply religious land. 

Perhaps as individuals we haye failed to 
show people of other lands how we really 
live. Perhaps as individuals we could do 
more to encourage our own church people— 
and others—to carry the story of our spiritual 
life to other lands. 

We all have read books and articles too 
numerous to count telling us that America 
really is disliked by all other lands; that we 
have lost their respect; that we have tried 
and failed to buy good will and have offered 
nothing other than bribes in order to retain 
our allies. Yet, Americans who have left 
the political capitals and gone along the 
byways of other nations have been over- 
whelmed with the friendship, the interest, 
and the cheerfulness with which they are 
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greeted by the farmers, the shopkeepers, or 
the workers of those lands. 

Here is the reservoir of good will. This is 
the reservoir we must keep filled with 
friendly deeds, with the simple kindness of 
one human to another. Individuals who 
travel to other lands; organizations which 
have affiliates overseas; Americans who cor- 
respond with relatives abroad—all can do 
much to keep alive the friendship we have 
with all freemen, 

Our leaders in all walks of life must prove 
to all peoples—those of Asia and Africa par- 
ticularly—that we have no desire to colonize 
or exploit them, as the Communists con- 
stantly tell them we have. We must con- 
tinually reaffirm that we respect the right 
of all people to choose freely the form of 
government under which they would live. 

It is not enough that we should be against 
communism. We must be for freedom—in 
our every work and deed, 

The escapee program of our Government 
is one vital phase of this agressive freedom. 
It is designed to provide assistance to those 
men and women who escape from behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

Inspired by a yearning for liberty, many 
persons overcome the guns, the wires, and 
the guards that make up the Iron Curtain. 
They make their way west in Europe to 
freedom. But they must have food, clothing, 
shelter, and medica] care, They need help 
in finding a new home and starting a new 
life. 

Our Government lends them vital assist- 
ance through the escapee program. Close 
to 30,000 have been aided in the 2 years the 
program has been underway. About one- 
third of those have been resettled in Aus- 
tralia, Canada, South America, and in the 
United States. The others are receiving 
assistance pending final resettlement. 

As individuals we can aid in similar work, 
helping refugees who seek a life of liberty, 
particularly in this country. We can ease 
the way for them; help them find Jobs, make 
new friends, become accustomed to our ways; 
join in our civic and social life; help them 
above all to become good Americans. 

Individuals can strengthen our rights and 
privileges by exercising those rights and priv- 
ileges. We can vote. We willingly can ac- 
cept public office or jury duty. We can lend 
support to improving schools or clearing 
slums or combatting juvenile delinquency. 
We can take an active role in community 
affairs. 

At heart, America is stronger today than 
ever before. Our freedoms, our opportuni- 
ties, our basic protection against the powers 
of tyranny are greater than ever before. 

We are moving closer and closer to the 
ideals of liberty which brought the good 
people of the Mayflower to this land in search 
of a better life. I am sure each of us will 
continue to work to attain that better life 
in our time. 


Denationalization of the Synthetic 
Rubber Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the complete 
text of an address delivered by Holman 
D. Pettibone, Chairman of the Rubber 
Producing Facilities Disposal Commis- 
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sion, at the annual meeting of the Rub- 
ber Manufacturers Association at the 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel in New York, 
Thursday, November 18, 1954. 3 

This is one of the most significant pub- 
lic statements issued by the Commission. 
It portrays not only the status of nego- 
tiations for sale of the plants, but also 
sets forth some of the problems encoun- 
tered by the Commission. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mr. Viles, members of the Rubber Manu- 
facturers Association, and distinguished 
guests, just a year ago yesterday, the late 
Representative Paul Shafer addressed this 
association on the prospect and responsibili- 
ties of denationalizing the synthetic-rubber 
industry. We pay tribute today to his mem- 
ory. I know all of you join in that tribute. 
We of the Rubber Producing Facilities Dis- 

Commission have lost a stanch ally, 
and you have lost a valued counselor. 

Mr. Shafer was conditionally optimistic 
when he spoke to you about the disposal pro- 
gram. We were privileged to have a good 
visit with him just before he appeared here. 
We have cherished the confidence he manl- 
fested in the Commission, from the outset 
until his untimely death. 

It is an honor for my colleagues and me 
to meet with you today. Back in July, when 
Mr, Viles extended your kind invitation, the 
Commissioners got together to consider it. 
One of them looked up at the ceiling and 
mused: “I wonder where we'll be by Novem- 
ber 18 on disposal.” Somebody else ob- 
served: Well, we'll be someplace. Let's give 
them our altitude, ground speed, and weather 
conditions.” So that's what we're here to 
do. 

You men direct the destinies of three of 
the basic industries—rubber, petroleum, and 
chemical, each having an important part in 
the production of synthetic rubber. And 
what a job you have done. You are impor- 
tant guardians of our national security and 
hold keys to our ever-expanding national 
economy. Your research, your engineering, 
your production, and your sales genius com- 
bine to bring new products, better products, 
at lower cost to more and more people. You 
represent an indispenable part of America’s 
answer to any threat of world domination 
from abroad, 

Our Commission is having an inspiring ex- 
perience. You know, Public Law 205 which 
provides for the disposal program says a lot 
of things, For one thing it says no mem- 
ber of the Commission could have any pre- 
vious record of dabbling around in your 
businesses. Well, the President signed the 
legislation on August 7, 1953. After a 2 
months’ search for 3 men, he oddly enough 
found 2 men on the same day—Commissioner 
Rounds, a retired banker from Maine, and 
Commissioner Cook, a cotton merchant from 
Memphis. I wasn't uncovered until a month 
later, November 2, 1953. Rounds and Cook 
pooled their votes for the junior member, 
and I was made chairman. 

We undertook this assignment because we 
believed in its objective—transfer of an es- 
sential, going, profitable business from Gov- 
ernment to private operation. We believed 
then and believe now that Congress formu- 
lated a workable disposal law. It is designed 
to give due regard to the defense and finan- 
cial interests of Government and at the 
same time permit industry to buy these 
facilities on fair terms, We formally got into 
business on November 10, 1953, 1 year and 
1 week ago. 

The law delineates three calendar phases of 
our responsibility, They are; 

1. The 6 months’ period of receiving bids. 
ae from November 27, 1953, to May 

„ 1954. - 
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2. The period of negotiations with bidders 
lying between May 28 and December 27, 1954. 

3. The 60 legislative day period in which 
Congress has an opportunity to review a 
recommended sales program. Our report to 
Congress must be made no later than next 
January 27. Sometime next April this re- 
view can culminate in the sale of the proper- 
ties in whole or in part, if the part is capable 
of producing at least 500,000 long tons of 
GR-S rubber and 43,000 long tons of*butyl 
rubber annually. Or the review can result 
in rejection of the entire program, thus con- 
tinuing the Government in the rubber busis 
ness, 

These provisions are all in the law, and I 
know that most of you gentlemen have al- 
ready worn out several copies of that docu- 
ment, as I have. 

In February, we began a tour of all the 
plants, meeting the operating personnel, in- 
specting the facilities, and getting firsthand 
knowledge of the properties. The plants are 
located in eight States from Connecticut to 
California and from Ohio to Texas. 

After we visited the plants, we made, on 
March 16, an interim report to the Congress 
on our impressions. Among other things, 
we said: 

“1. The plants are well maintained and in 
good operating condition. 

“2. There is optimism in your industries 
over the long-term outlook for increased 
demand and expanding markets for synthetic 
rubber. 

“3. We were impressed by the sincerity dis- 
played by industrial executives to do their 
part in putting the plants into private hands. 
They seemed to feel their responsibility in 
making this possible.” 

That was last March 16. Today, on No- 
vember 18, we feel exactly the same way. 
We have not changed fundamental concepts 
of our job. 

Prior to the bidding period, the RFC Office 
of Synthetic Rubber, prepared, at our request, 
technical data on the 27 plants, that every 
prospective bidder could have all availabie 
information on any facility that might inter- 
est him. Engineering data, cost figures, 
technical descriptions were included. Issu- 
ance of such information was designed to 
place every bidder on as nearly an equal basis 
as possible. In addition, we authorized plant 
inspection trips to any property a prospec- 
tive bidder desired to visit. 

As a result of these activities, you will be 
interested to know that 6,652 copies of bro- 
chures were distributed to 217 representatives 
of prospective bidders, in the 6 months’ bid- 
ding period. In the same period, we author- 
ized 49 plant inspection visits by prospective 
bidders. You will appreciate the fact that 
this total of inspection visits does not in- 
clude companies operating facilities for 
which they are bidding. They were already 
thoroughly familiar with such facilities. We 
held 129 conferences with representatives of 
59 companies, All of this represented our 
sales promotion efforts to stir the widest 
possible interest in the disposal program from 
the maximum number of companies. 

On the stroke of 12 midnight on May 27, 
the Commission opened the proposals of bid- 
ders. Only the Commission and two of its 
staff members were present. The five of us 
today remain the only ones who know the 
original prices bid for all facilities, and the 
changes that have occurred during nego- 
tiations. 

We received bids from 35 companies. They 
submitted 56 proposals for the facilities 
and 19 alternate proposals—a total of 75 
Proposals as the basis for negotiation. Bid- 
ders represented have their home offices in 
21 States. 

We spent several days checking the eligibil- 
ity of the bids from all standpoints, and on 
June 11. 1954, we announced that all bid- 
ders were eligible to negotiate. Negotiations 
started next day. They are still continuing. 


December 2 


Now I'd like to touch on these negotiations 
from the Commission's viewpoint. Once in 
a while, a story has appeared in a newspaper 
or magazine implying a bogged-down pro- 
gram. Nothing was happening, we heard. 
Our executive director, Mr. Eugene Holland, 
was described as a sphinx, a charge his wife 
immediately denied. 

The Disposal Act imposes important condi- 
tions. Congress attached first importance 
to national security. If there is war again, 
synthetic rubber must be available. The 
Commission, with the cooperation of other 
departments of Government and with bid- 
ders has prepared 4 national security clause 
which will require every buyer to maintain 
his plant in condition to produce a specified 
tonnage of synthetic rubber or its compo- 
nones for a period of 10 years. For this rea- 
son, buyers must have technical competence. 

The next item mentioned in the disposal 
law is with respect to the development with- 
in the United States of a free synthetic rub- 
ber industry. In this connection, the pro- 
gram must be designed to afford small- 
business enterprises and users the oppor- 
tunity to obtain a fair share of synthetic 
rubber produced by the facilities sold and at 
fair prices. The sales pattern must not per- 
mit any person to unreasonable con- 
trol over the manufacture of synthetic rub- 
ber or its component materials. Another 
requirement of the law is that plants are to 
be sold at full, fair value. 

You should bear in mind that the Attor- 
ney General must pass on the antitrust and 
competitive aspects of our program. 

We have negotiated simultaneously on all 
criteria of the act. We first called in high 
bidders and asked specific questions on how 
they had arrived at original bid prices. We 
asked what cost factors were involved, how 
they were computed, what rate of return on 
investment is contemplated, and so on. 
And, gentlemen, the cooperation we got was 
fine. Bidders came back at us with a great 
deal of information. All of this took time 
and that accounts for the long periods of 
silence from the negotiating rooms in-Wash- 
ington. We could not run to the press, to 
Congress, or anyone with anything that 
might handicap negotiations. Contrary to 
some reports, we have not been conducting 
a slow auction. It has been rather nego- 
tiations conducted in an atmosphere of in- 
terpreting technical information, economic 
aspects, and all the provisions of the disposal 
law in an effort to create a program. That is 
entirely different from either a slow or a fast 
auction. 

The Commission has conducted negotia- 
tions with great care in an effort to be fair 
to all bidders. We have not identified bid- 
ders for any facility. We have not disclosed 
the bid of any bidder. Nor have we at- 
tempted to exercise control over disclosure 
by any bidder. That has been left entirely 
to each bidder's judgment. We have wel- 
comed exchanges of view with every bidder. 
We have endeavored to consider carefully 
every bidder's questions and suggestions. 
This has been our policy throughout the 
period for proposals and also during the 
period of negotiation. 

Permit me to speak now particularly con- 
cerning two of the criteria of the 
law: (1) The establishment of a free com- 
petitive synthetic-rubber industry in a pro- 
gram which does not permit any person to 
possess unreasonable control over the manu- 
facture or sale of synthetic rubber or its 
component materials; and (2) obtaining for 
the Government full fair value for the facili- 
ties to be sold. 

The disposal law reflects concern of the 

for adequate provision for the rub- 
ber fabricator who does not own and operate 
a copolymer plant. In accordance with the 
law and the Commission's instructions, each 
bidder has declared his intention to make 
some specified portion of his production of 
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enterprises. The Commission believes that 
the disposal program now shaping up can 
provide an adequate supply of noncaptive 
synthetic rubber to meet the needs of the 
smaller rubber fabricators ‘who do not buy 
plants. i 

Every facility with one exception now,of- 
fered for sale is closely identified in its 
physical location either with its source of 
raw materials or its end-product market. 
The one exception is the copolymer plant 
at Institute, W. Va. It is not operating, and 
for it as yet we have no bid. Under Gov- 
ernment direction and for Government ac- 
count, every facility now in operation is 
operated by a private company which is 
either directly or indirectly a producer of 
raw materials for or a consumer of the 
products of Government-owned manufactur- 
ing plants. You private company operators 
helped to create this whole industry, you 
have helped to improve and operate it, and 
some of you have bid for the facilities with 
which you have been identified. Now come 
bidders who have not operated the synthetic- 
rubber facility for which a bid is submitted. 
The Commission has encouraged these new- 
comers by supplying all available informa- 
tion. This policy is consistent with the 

of creating competition. 

The Commission believes that competitive 
elements can exist as between individual 
facilities or groups of facilities in different 
geographical locations, once these facilities 
are owned by different companies under the 
type of disposal program which we would 
recommend to the Congress. 

What is “full, fair value"? Who is to 


- Congress. I shall speak only on the Com- 
mission’s approach to the problem, = 

We have had access to all Government 
accounts concerning the construction and 
operation of the facilities. We have had the 
help of the Washington staff of the Office of 
Synthetic Rubber headed up by our friend, 
E. D. Kelly. 

We have had before us a complete ap- 
praisal report prepared for the Administra- 
tor of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion prior to the time of the appointment 
of this Commission. We have been supplied 
with quantities of information by bidders 
either in response to our questions or volun- 
teered. In our study of all of this material 
the Commission has been assisted by engli- 
neers, lawyers, economists, and accountants 
specially retained for that purpose. Finally, 
and very important, we have before us the 
bids of all bidders. 

We gave attention to many factors, in- 
cluding original cost, depreciation as set up 
in the Government accounts, cost of replace- 
ment, estimates of cost of bullding entirely 
new facilities with different techniques of 
manufacture. Keeping all these factors in 
mind, we have placed emphasis on potential 
earning of each facility in the hands 
of private owners and operators. 

We do not presume to say that we have 
hit upon a scientific or exact mathematical 
formula for determining value which is 80 
accurate as to be conclusive, but having all 
this data before us, we have been able to 
form opinions as to appropriate prices for 
purposes of comparison and negotiation. We 
have had enough confirmation from various 
bidders to indicate that our method of ap- 
proach to the question of value is sound for 
the sale of a going business. 

Permit me to share with you an Important 
secret: Several bidders have informed us 
quite fully about the defects of the par- 
ticular facility for which a bid was sub- 
mitted. That is a rather human trait which 
we understand—sympathetically. In addi- 
tion, several bidders have been at some pains 
to mention superior advantages of a com- 
petitive facility not In their bid. We have 
listened respectfully to the catalog of de- 
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fects. We bave been even more interested 
in the advantages assigned a competitive 
plant. It seemed to us to be appropriate 
to mention those advantages to the bidder 
for the other plant. 

There is another item in which we have 
been interested. As novices in the business, 
we are sometimes confused by statistics 
which deal with thousands of long or short 
tons of production capacity of a plant but 
at the same time refer to cents per pound 
of cost of feedstocks or cents per pound of 
end products. To one unfamiliar with a 
slide rule, the arithmetic becomes very com- 
plex. One cent a gallon in the cost of buty- 
lenes could mean a difference of around 
$200,000 annually in earnings of a single 
plant after 50 percent Federal income tax. 
Capitaligg that at a modest 10 percent and 
we seem to arrive at a difference of $2 mil- 
lion in the capital value of the plant. May- 
be you prefer to talk about a price of 23 
cents per pound for the synthetic rubber 
known as GR-S. Suppose we increase that 
figure to 24 cents on 600,000 long tons of 
production. Would you believe it—that 
comes out at $13,440,000, Suppose we assume 
Federal income taxes at 50 percent and capi- 
talize at 10 percent. My word, the value of 
all the GR-S plants would be increased by 
over $50 million. At that point, we sign off. 
The sale price might be 22 cents a pound 
instead of 24 cents. 

It is logical to assume that sales prices 
of plants having the same product must 
bear a relationship to each other, HE this 
were not true, Congress next January might 
examine the recommended program sub- 
mitted by the Commission and arch an eye- 
brow on whether a free, competitive industry 
was being established. Congress can hardly 
tolerate a bargain to one bidder, while an- 
other is paying a full, fair value. Such a 
course doesn't appear to start free enterprise 
off on an even race. 

May I summarize the Commission's pres- 
ent position by stating: 

1. As of this date, neither the Commis- 
sion nor any bidder has signed a final defini- 
tive contract of sale. These are now in 
course of preparation with every bidder 
whose bid is regarded by the Commission 
as representing full, fair value. We propose 
to execute these contracts as soon as, in our 
Judgment, there is in the making a program 
we can recommend to the Congress. This 
does not necessarily mean a contract cover- 
ing every facility. If a facility is not sold 
or leased, it is to be put in standby for 3 
years so that it will not compete with buyers 
of other facilities. Neither a bidder nor the 
Commission is bound until the formal con- 
tract is signed by both. 

2. Concern is being expressed in various 
quarters over the short time left to complete 
a disposal program. The Commission shares 
this concern, à 

Here is the situation as it stands today. 
Bidders for some of the facilities and the 
Commission have been unable to find a meet- 
ing place on thè purchase price, While we 
members of the Commission cannot match 
the long experience of many bidders with 
these particular facilities, we do have one 
great advantage—we haye all the bids before 
us, and with skilled technical advice avail- 
able to us we can form reasonably accurate 
Judgments as to relative value of comparable 
plants. Unless wide divergencies, where they 
exist between certain bids, can be explained 
thoroughly and justified, some facilities may 
not be sold. 

3. The Commission remains optimistic that 
& program can be recommended to the Con- 
gress. ` 


In conclusion, I want to say a word of ap- 
preciation of the magnificent Job done by 
industry in cooperating with Government in 
building up this synthetic-rubber business. 
By willingness to pool not only your patents, 
but also your know-how, there was built 
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and placed in operation within the space of 
a few short months an industry capable of 
supplying, if need be, substantially all of the 
rubber needed in this entire country. 

Taken all together, it is one of the finest 
examples of Government and industry co- 
operation. Now that the need for Govern- 
ment in this industry no longer exists, we 
approach the time when Government may 
withdraw, knowing that industry will carry 
on from here fully capable of meeting every 
challenge. We of the Commission are grate- 
ful for the opportunity of playing our part 
in effecting this change. 

We also appreciate greatly the cooperation 
and assistance given us by all—both within 
and without the rubber industry. Without 
this cooperation the job could not have ad- 
vanced this far, nor can it be completed 
without your continued cooperation, Thank 
you. 


Indiana Technical College 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, 24 years 
ago Indiana Technical College was 
founded in Fort Wayne, Ind. During 
the short span of years it has become 
one of the outstanding and fastest grow- 
ing engineering schools in the United 
States. It has grown from the time of 
its inception in 1930 from a handful of 
men to an enrollment of more than 1,100 
engineering students from every State 
in the Union and 39 foreign countries, 
provinces, and territories. It offers a 
bachelor of science degree on an accel- 
erated program in six fields of engineer- 
ing—that is, aeronautical, chemical, 
civil, electrical, electronic, and mechani- 
cal—and caters to capable mature stu- 
dents with limited finances. Seventy 
percent of its students work part time for 
their college expenses. 

On July 1, 1956, Indiana Technical 
College plans to move from its present 
crowded, downtown building to its new 
location—a campus of 20 acres and 20 
buildings, recently purchased from Con- 
cordia College. 

Imperial Sir Frank S. Land, imperial 
potentate of the Shrine of North Ameri- 
ca, delivered an interesting and chal- 
lenging commencement address on No- 
vember 21, 1954. He was presented to 
the audience by Dr. George E. String- 
fellow, vice chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the college, senior vice presi- 
dent of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., long 
time business associate of the great in- 
ventor, and imperial high priest and 
prophet of the Shrine of North America. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the commencement address 
delivered by Mr. Land, the introductory 
remarks by Dr. Stringfellow, and the ci- 
tation of Mr. Land by the president of 
the college. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
and the address was ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 
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INTRODUCTION or FRANK S. LAND AT THE COM- 
MENCEMENT EXERCISES or INDIANA TECH- 
NICAL COLLEGE, BY GEORGE E. STRINGFELLOW, 
NOVEMBER 21, 1954 


President Keene, members of the board of 
directors, members of the faculty, members 
of the graduating class, distinguished guests 
and friends, it Is a privilege to present Hon. 
Frank S. Land, 33d degree Mason, member of 
Ararat Temple, imperial potentate of the 
Ancient Arabic Order of Nobies of the Mystic 
Shrine, member of the board of trustees of 
the Shriners Hospitals for Crippled Children, 
and founder and general secretary of the 
grand council of the Order of DeMolay. 

As imperial potentate, Noble Land heads 
an organization whose membership exceeds 
three of a million men who are 
dedicated to better citizenship and to aiding 
the less fortunate. He helps to administer 
the affairs of the 17 shriners hospitals for 
crippled children through which almost 
300,000 crippled children have passed. Those 
little tots, whose bodies when admitted to 
these temples of mercy were twisted and 
their limbs were deformed, all of them left 
these institutions either completely cured 
or greatly helped. 

Noble Land provides constructive leader- 
ship for the Order of DeMolay, to which he 
has dedicated his life. This is an organ- 
ization of more than 200,000 active young 
men. Its senior members exceed more than 
a million and a half. There are more than 
1,700 chapters in the United States and for- 
eign countries. This is an organization that 
is dedicated essentially to building good 
character and constructive leaders. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson must have had such 
a person as Noble Land in mind when he 
said, “I consider him a great man who in- 
habits a higher sphere of thought into which 
other men rise with difficulty and labor.” 
Noble Land, a symbol of civic virtue, has for 
years been an exemplary citizen and as such 
has elevated the thinking of those who have 
been privileged to be associated with him. 
Noble Land will address you on the subject 
New Horizons. 

I present Noble Frank S. Land. 


New Horions 
(Address by Hon. Frank 8. Land, imperial 


potentate of tae Ancient Arabic Order of 
Nobles of the Mystic Shrine) 


I know that all of your look forward to 
careers and probably feel that the measure 
of success you attain in life will be gaged 
by your financial gain. But let me assure 
you that this goal alone will not give you 
that inner satisfaction or security that is 
your God-given heritage. There is no worth- 
while possession that does not need to be 
constantly won and rewon. The moment 
that you get your alphabet learned—one of 
the greatest of all intellectual achievements, 
you possess the whole of the English litera- 
ture. As soon as you can count, you possess 
the whole of the equipment of a Sir Isaac 
Newton or an Einstein. But it is quite an- 
other matter to possess your possessions, 

The same thing is true of conscience. It 
cannot be transmitted from father to son or 
from mother to daughter. If a person is ever 
to have a living conscience, he must first 
possess it himself and then keep it alive and 
alert in the current of the social streams of 
his time. We seek to possess ourselves but 
this possession is constantly disputed and 
challenged. All ideals are possessions which 
belong only to those who win them. 

Our civilization today is on a fast march. 
The problems which face you and me today 
are not those that can be settled by a presi- 
dent, an election, or the passing of laws or 
legislation for political purposes. The whole 
universe of man is going through a revolu- 
tionary change and we of this generation 
ar riding the torrent to where we do not 

Ow. 
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Our world is changing more rapidly today 
than it did in the thousand years before the 
Crusades, It now is changing more rapidly 
in 1 year than it did in the whole century 
after the American and French Revolutions. 
A new order is aborning. One marvels at the 
amazing mental mood of man today in his 
ability to accept the change and maintain 
his balance in adapting himself to complete 
new surroundings almost daily. Yes, a whole 
universe is cracking up and fading away and 
a new one is coming into being. 

Our age has been built upon the quick- 
sands of material things. We have made a 
fetish of our great wealth, our imposing 
buildings, our giant plants of industry, and 
networks of transportation. Yet, with all 
these resources, we find our civilization 
crumbling about us. I ask you and myself: 
Can we continue to build our lives upon 
such foundations and what is left to build 
this new civilization that is aborning? 

I will enumerate some of the things I 
believe we must build our future on. I can- 
not pick them up with my hands as I would 
a piece of paper, a book, or a glass of water. 
They are imponderable things—like the sun- 
light—they slip through your fingers, or the 
air that brushes so close to you but which 
you never see. I like to call them the in- 
visible things of life; the things our mothers 


taught us from the time we first knelt at 


her knee—honesty, integrity, truth, beauty, 
freedom, goodness, clean thinking, love of 
God, love of home, and love of country. You 
cannot pick any of these virtues up and hide 
them from the eyes of men and women. 
They are free to everyone who accepts them. 
They are the anchors to which we must tle 
if we are to live beauteous and righteous 
lives, 

By now, you realize that I am not talking 
about technology to you graduates of this 
great engineering school. All my life has 
been devoted to the building and importance 
of character. I like the motto from one of 
our great boy's schools, Phillips Andover. In 
Latin, its Itteral translation is: “The way 
you begin is the way you end.” The point 
made, of course, is that an individual may be 
highly skilled in engineering, chemistry, or 
any other activity, but unless he or she has 
behind that the essential ingredient of char- 
acter, he cannot go anywhere for long. 
Character is a personal thing, as personal 
as a toothbrush. 

As valuable as science há3 been, it has not 
yet been able to give us a formula for the 
evaluation of the human being. Men and 
women are the product of change and they 
reflect the interplay of environment and 
heredity in a swiftly moving world. Hu- 
man talents are constantly being reshaped to 
meet new challenges. Because the quality 
of men cannot be measured by mathematics 
or isolated in a test tube. American lead- 
ers have learned that in the selection -of 
men and women they must rely on three 
stable factors—ability, personality, and 
character. 

Ability is a badge not lightly won. It is 
an attribute gained by demonstra- 
tion. Personality is the light by which abil- 
ity makes its way. It is a spark engineered 
by personal contact and on occasion it may 
be fanned into that high white flame that 
we sometimes associate with hypnotic power. 
Lacking it, a man of ability may linger in 
obscurity, unsought and untried. 

But the greatest of all of these qualities is 
character. Ability and personality may open 
doors, but it is character that keeps them 
open. Character is a priceless possession and 
one that is not built overnight. It is built 
on the strength of a slow, steady, continuous 
growth. No matter what you do, you must 
have character to endure, even as you must 
have ability and personality to achieve. As 
you contribute character it flows back to you 
in strength and inspiration. Since our 
character exists only in the estimation of 
others, it must be constantly guarded and 
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fostered and not allowed to waste itself in 
thoughtlessness, or selfishness, or avarice. 

I ask you to analyze the life of any out- 
standing leader, an individual whom others 
follow. You will see that he learned first to 
serve those who follow him. He respects 
others as he demands respect for himself, 
He knows that if he is true to himself, he 
cannot be false to others. A man with char- 
acter has gentle dignity, reasonable kindness, 
strength without “hypocrisy, and humble 
wisdom. A man’s greatest asset is his char- 
acter. In business or in his profession, in 
politics, or among his friends, it carries with 
it an obligation. It puts a man on a spot to 
live up to it. It’s hard to earn a reputation 
for character and just as hard to keep it. 
You must try each day to do a lot better 
than the day before. And keep in mind that 
a man who has a reputation for character is 
not excused or forgiven transgressions as are 
some lesser folks. 

One time, in some kind of a talk some- 
where, I said that “in the life of each young 
person there stretch a. hundred beckoning 
paths. The followers of the Prophet Mo- 
hammed believe that for the individual only 
one of these can lead him to the proper ful- 
fillment of his destiny. This the Moham- 
medans call Al Strat. or the correct or proper 
way. They believe that the basic problem of 
youth is his search for his own Al Sirat. 
Mohammedan philosophers cautioned the 
young not to take the path that looked most 
attractive at first glance, but to test one path 
after another until they are sure.” 

Then I remember reading once that Ben- 
jamin Franklin said in 1772; “We must not 
in the course of public life expect immediate 
grateful acknowledgment of our services. 
But let us persevere through abuse and even 
injury. The internal satisfaction of a good 
conscience is always present and time will do 
justice in the minds of the people, even of 
those at present the most prejudiced against 
us „ 


When Thoreau saw the woodman's ax de- 
stroying the forest, he exclaimed, Thank 
God, they cannot cut down the clouds.” 
There are invisible things, eternal things, 
that all the powers of men in all their fury 
cannot destroy. To even contemplate these 
things is to achieve an inward quiet and 
peace even in this war-torn and topsy-turvy 
world that you and I now live in. 

There are indestructible qualities of 
human spirit. Mother love is immortal and, 
though crushed to earth, rises again. Cour- 
age, sacrifice, peace of mind, love, truth, love 
of home and family, love of country, and love 
of God, all glow with a new light in the 
midst of the blackouts of hope. Faith gal- 
lantly and victoriously rides the whirlwind. 
No, my friends, you cannot cut down the 
clouds. The spirit of man cannot be de- 
stroyed. The finest things of life are invis- 
ible and immortal; they will survive. 

In one of the letters of Marcus Aurelius 
when, as a young man, he was traveling, he 
tells his teacher that as his party went 
through the gate of the old Tower of Anagni, 
they saw on each side the inscription: 
“Priest, put on thy Sum-en-tum.” Marcus 
inquired and was told that the Sum-en-tum 
was a bit of skin taken from a sacrificed goat 
or sheep which the priest put on his cap 
when he entered the city! It was a badge of 
distinction. It set the wearer apart from 
fellow men, It was his reminder of his role 
in life. 

Today, as you receive your diplomas, as 
you receive your engineering degrees, you are 
receiving your Sum-en-tum, august and in- 
exorable. It should remind you always of 
that day of highest inspiration when you 
selected your highway of life. Each day as 
you pass through the gate of the morning 
and don your Sum-en-tum, it should give you 
new courage, new hope, new faith. 

Isn't it odd that the invisible things of 
God seem so very, very far away to many of 
us when, in reality, we have only to reach 
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out and take Him by the hand? So may I 
offer this one thought: What doth it profit a 
man if he gain the whole world and lose his 
spiritual sense—loses the narrow path that 
leads to the footstool of God? 


CITATION 


INDIANA TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Mr. Land, in recognition of your contribu- 
tion as a leader of men and boys, & contribu- 
tion based on humility, so that all men are 
your brothers to be served; a contribution 
based on sincerity, so that the high ideals 
you speak of are reflected truly in your life; 
a contribution based on dedication to your 
work, so that you have given your time, your 
talents, and indeed much of your personal 
wealth and life to this labor of love; and a 
contribution based on knowledge and un- 
derstanding particularly of boys, so that you 
have been able to touch the lives of more 
than a million and a half men over the world, 
making them better men, Indiana Technical 
Coliege upon the approval of its board of 
directors is honored to pay tribute to you 
and through the authority in it vested by the 
State of Indiana confers upon you the degree 
doctor of humanities (honoris causa) with 
all of the rights, titles, privileges, and obli- 
gations appertaining thereto. 

President Krenz. 


Citizens for the Censure of McCarthy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr, LEHMAN. Mr. President, I have 
been very heartened by the deep public 
interest aroused in almost every group 
of our population concerning McCarthy- 
ism and the methods and acts of the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
McCartuy]. This reaction has come 
from the grassroots—from among all 
those who cherish the transcendental 
values enshrined in the Bill of Rights. 
Movements have started up in colleges 
and, without any kind of organizational 
superstructure or concerted effort, have 
resulted in the expressions of opinion by 
thousands and thousands of our fellow 
citizens, 

One such movement was started at 
Harvard University by a fine young stu- 
dent, Mr. J. C. Peter Richardson, who 
was born in England, but who, having 
come to this country found the methods 
of the junior Senator from Wisconsin 
affecting the wellsprings even of college 
life. He undertook, on his own initiative, 
to circulate a petition for censure among 
his fellow students. I have a copy of 
that that petition. Subsequent to the 
circulation of that petition at Harvard, 
two students wrote a letter to the editor 
of the Harvard Crimson, the Harvard 
University daily, explaining why they did 
not sign the petition. Young Mr. Rich- 
ardson wrote a reply to that letter. 
Copies of these two letters to the editor 
have been supplied to me. I ask unani- 
mous consent that a copy of the Harvard 
University petition and the two letters to 
the editor of the Harvard Crimson, re- 
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ferred to above, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

I ask unanimous consent, also, Mr. 
President, to insert into the Appendix of 
the Recorp in connection with the same 
matter an article which appeared in the 
New York Times of Saturday, November 
27, describing the activities of Mr. Rich- 
ardson and consisting of an interview 
between himself and the New York 
Times. 

There being no objection, the ma- 
terial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

This petition is circulated by Citizens for 
the Censure of MCCARTHY. 

We, the undersigned citizens, respectfully 
request that the United States Senate cen- 
sure Senator JosePH R. MCCARTHY. We feel 
that his conduct as chairman of the Senate 
Permanent Subcommittee, Committee on 
Government Operations, has been irrespon- 
sible, undignified, and, in the true sense of 
the word, un-American. In utter disregard 
of the true purposes of his committee, he 
has attempted to establish guilt by accusa- 
tion and to conduct trials by inquisition. 

Furthermore, we regret that his disre- 
spect for the American people, their Gov- 
ernment, and their ideals has greatly under- 
mined our self-respect at home and our repu- 
tation abroad. This petition will, we hope, 
add strength to the mounting protests 
against Senator McCartrHy’s dictatorial 
methods. 

(Signatures.) 


[From the Harvard Crimson] 
THe Mar 
CLIMATE OF FEAR? 


To the Editors of the Crimson: 

This afternoon my roommate and I were 
asked to sign a petition advocating the cen- 
sure of Senator JosepH R. McCartuy. We 
both refused. And yet, we both hope that 
the censure motion is adopted. 

Discussing our actions, we came to the 
conclusion that we did not sign because we 
were afraid that sometime in the future 
McCartTuy will point to us as having signed 
the petition, and, as he has done to others, 
question our loyalty. 

We are afraid that of the thousands of 
petition signers, one will be proved a Com- 
munist, and as a result, McCarty, or some- 
one like him, will say, because we were both 
cosigners and classmates of the Communist, 
that we, too, are Reds. 

The fact that two college students and 
others like us will not sign a petition for 
fear of reprisal indicates only too clearly 
that our democracy is in danger. It is clear 
that McCartuy is suppressing free speech 
and free actions by thrusting fear into the 
hearts of innocent citizens. 

Let us hope that the Senators of the 
United States are not victims of the same 
fear that has infected us. 

K. W. L., 58. 
M. F. G., 58. 


NOVEMBER 24, 1954. 
To the Editors of the Harvard Crimson. 

Dear Sirs: The letter sent to you by two 
Harvard students and published yesterday 
can safely be said to represent the viewpoint 
of about one-half of those who did not sign 
the anti-McCarthy petition. 

The position taken by the authors is com- 
mon and understandable, but it is by no 
means justifiable. In a free society, when 
opinions become unpopular and 
it is most important that they be expressed. 
To yield to the climate of fear, to become a 
scared liberal, is to strengthen the very 
forces which one opposes, Courage must 
complement conviction, for otherwise each 
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man will become a rubberstamp, content 
to spend the rest of his life echoing popular 
beliefs, never daring to dissent, never having 
enough courage to say what he thinks, and 
never living as an individual, but only as 
part of the crowd. 

Yes, our democracy is in danger, but as 
long as men are not afraid to express their 
view in spite of the consequences, it shall 
flourish. Only when fear is allowed to limit 
dissention does democracy falter. ; 

The blame for America’s present intellec- 
tual intolerance rests as heavily on those who 
have bowed to it as it does on those who 
encourage it. 

Sincerely, 
J. C. PETER RICHARDSON. 
[From the New York Times of November 
27, 1954] 


CENSURE PETITIONS BEGUN IN HARVARD—STU- 
DENTS INITIATE MOVEMENT AGAINST MC- 
CARTHY—OTHER COLLEGES URGED TO JOIN 


A nationwide movement for petitions urg- 
ing the Senate to censure Senator JOSEPH 
R. McCartuy has been started by a group of 
Harvard students. 

J. C. Peter Richardson, a 20-year-old 
junior at Harvard, said here last night that 
between 200 and 300 letters had been sent to 
other universities and colleges urging stu- 
dents to cooperate in the drive. 

Other letters, Mr. Richardson said, are 
being sent by the thousand to private citizens 
in the Boston area, Mr. Richardson and his 
associates expect groups at other universities 
to try to reach private citizens in their areas. 

The movement, Mr. Richardson said, is 
designed to counter the Ten Million for 
McCartny drive, which seeks to collect sig- 
natures from those opposing the Senate 
motion to censure the Wisconsin Republican, 

Mr. Richardson said his group was “the 
product of a few nonprofessional students 
rather than of highly specialized political 
organizers or retired generals.” 

The reference was to the fact that a num- 
ber of retired general officers and admirals 
are on the executive board of the pro- 
McCartuy group. This group is headed by 
Rear Adm. John Crommelin, retired. 

Mr. Richardson, whose New York home is 
at 2 East 67th Street, said that his his move- 
ment, which was begun last week, would work 
on three levels, at Harvard, where 2,500 sig- 
natures have been collected, in other col- 
leges and universities, and among citizens 
across the Nation. 

The Harvard drive, he said, is based on the 
premise that the censure of Mr. MCCARTHY 
by the Senate should have grassroots sup- 
port to avoid possible charges that the cen- 
sure action resulted from the efforts of a 
few “pink tinged” Senators. 

The procensure petitions, Mr. Richard- 
son added, may help to establish such a 
backing. 

Mr. Richardson reported that a number of 
Harvard students who said they agreed with 
the spirit of the drive had refused to sign 
because of fear of reprisals. 

He cited a letter from two students pub- 
lished in Wednesday's issue of the Harvard 
Crimson, the university daily, asserting that 
they did not sign the petitions “because we 
were afraid that sometime in the future 
McCarrny will point to us as having signed 
the petition, and, as he had done to others, 
question our loyalty.” 

“Let us hope that the Senators of the 
United States are not victims of the same fear 
that has affected us,” the letter said. 

Meanwhile, another movement to gather 
petitions in favor of the censure was said 
to be gaining momentum in Palmer, Mass, 
The Palmer movement is headed by Mrs. 
Winfred Swanson, who said yesterday that 
she had received thousands of requests for 
the petition blanks. 

Each blank has space for 50 names. Mrs. 
Swanson’s goal is 20 million signatures. 
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The Antarctic Continent 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, a 
subject of major concern to this body 
during the forthcoming sessions of the 
84th Congress will be our interests in the 
Antarctic Continent and international 
activities in that huge and essentially 
unexplored domain. 

This renewed interest in the Antarctic 
is now being refiected in articles and edi- 
torials in newspapers and periodicals 
throughout the country. It is be- 
ing reflected also in mail from our con- 
stituents and in grass roots comment as 
reported in the readers’ columns in 
newspapers, 

To give Members of this body a 
sampling of this grass roots comment, I 
present a few representative samples of 
such letters to editors, and ask unani- 
mous consent that they may be printed 

_ in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article, 
and letters were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[Prom the Christian Science Monitor of 

September 17, 1954] 
THE ANTARCTIC 
To the Christian Science Monitor: 

In a CONGRESSIONAL Recorp Appendix 
(June 7), Congressman MARSHALL, of Min- 
nesota, inserted a letter reprinted from your 
paper which dealt with the subject of United 
States leadership. The writer noted that in 
the first chapter of Genesis mankind is ad- 
monished to have dominion over all the 
earth, It was pointed out that the Antarctic 
Continent, 10 percent of the earth’s land sur- 
face, lies unused. That writer thought that 
the United States, as a leader, should de- 
velop Antarctic resources, and so forth. 

As I read the letter I thought it more or 
less ridiculous and farfetched, because the 
Antarctic certainly seems impossible of ex- 
ploitation today. Recently, however, I have 
been reading a good deal about the so-called 
land reforms carried on by Communists in 
a number of satellite countries—taking land 
from large landowners and distributing it to 
small famers. I begin to see some point to 
the aforementioned letter. The so-called 
land reform of the Communists in a mere 
reshuffling. There is nothing inspiring espe- 
cially, nor worthy of leadership, about it. 
On the other hand, the Antarctic idea takes 
on new meaning. > 

Opening up a new continent is the sort of 
thing that would show initiative and prowess. 
I am not sure that the difficulties, such as 
coldness, remoteness, expense of establishing 
bases, etc., necessarily mean that such a proj- 
ect needs to be postponed or shrugged aside. 
Perhaps our concepts of leadership and psy- 
chological warfare need redirection, As far 
as expense it concerned, it would seem that, 
of all generations, ours certainly would be 
the one to consider any expense short of the 
millions-per-hour wars as justified layout 
money. 

I believe the idea of opening up Antarctica 
Ats in with the world’s needs of today. It 
“can be used to spark our psychological war- 

fare and overseas propaganda of all kinds. 
The newness and freshness of the idea could 


work wonders. 
BIDNEY KasmR, 


WASHINGTON, 
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[From the Washington Star of 
September 4, 1954] 
Occupy ANTARCTIC? 

I have not yet finished reading Finn 
Ronne's Antarctic book, but I certainly want 
to go on record as joining the ranks of what 
might be called the amateur Antarctic en- 
thusiasts, My friends have told me of seeing 
letters to local newspapers covering different 
phases of the Antarctic question since about 
1950, when the Ronne book came out. Ihave 
seen slides and photographs of the 1946-47 
expedition led by Cruzen and Byrd and have 
heard that pictures taken on an earlier trip 
by Ronne and Black are excellent. Only last 
spring one of the local theaters had a short 
in technicolor of the British-Swedish-Nor- 
wegian Antarctic camp, although no Ameri- 
cans took part, I believe. 

It seems to me that there is very little 
substantial reason for the United States 
delay in having another Antarctic expedition. 
If such a powerful and sensible body of Sen- 
ators as the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee comes out favoring an early expedition, 
it must be a wise thing to consider. I do not, 
however, feel that merely another American 
expedition such as planned by Finn Ronne 
and announced in his statement before the 
committee July 1 would be sufficient. We 
have had expeditions enough go to the Ant- 
arctic and come home, leaving no actually 
tangible foundation there for an American 
claim to territory. Other nations set up 
bases and keep men in them on rotation 
plan, thereby satisfying the international 
idea that occupation counts when territory 
is to be claimed. It really seems as if we 
could do that without hurting the national 
pocketbook. 

STUART O. BELFIELD. 


— 


From the Washington Star of September 6, 
1954 


ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION 


It was a pleasure to read the recent letter 
of E. A. Kendall in the Star concerning your 
editorial on the Antarctic expedition. Since 
this matter appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp I have failed to note any other inter- 
est in this grave international subject. 

Both Senators Case and Wey are to be 
congratulated for their foresightedness, also 
your newspaper. 

I had the pleasure of introducing the 
Jaycee resolution mentioned. 

It is apparent that urgent and expeditious 
action is desirable on the part of every Con- 
gressman, We must become a Nation of an- 
ticipators in matters of world peace, as well 
as national security. We in Jaycee, with our 
energetic and sometime impetuous methods, 
have a far more deeprooted investment in 
our America and her security than the aver- 
age Member of Congress. Ours is the gen- 
eration to cope with the decisions generated 
by these lawmakers. We have voiced, 
through this resolution, a firm belief in a 
project that can mean success or failure for 
our democratic way of life. 

With the recess of Congress it behooves 
every editor to embark upon an education 
program that will focus attention upon this 
needed expedition to Antarctica by Captain 


Ronne, 
Rol AN G. Hess, 
President, Maryland Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 


{From the Washington Star of September 9, 
1954 


EXPeDITER 

I would like to see an expedition for the 
Antarctic leave as soon as possible, one such 
as Finn Ronne has planned, which would aid 
the United States establish her claims to 
portions of the Antarctic that have been 
informally claimed by the United States over 
the past 100 years. 


. 
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The small cost of expeditions today con- 
trasted to possibly having to buy land there 
later would seem to make an expedition this 
year a sensible move. 

Epna BELFIELD. 
[From the Washington Star of September 9, 
1954] 


AMERICA’S MARK AT THE POLE 


With considerable interest I have noted 
recent editorials and letters regarding the 
Antarctic Continent and a possible expedi- 
tion down there to be headed by Capt. Finn 
Ronne, of nearby Maryland, Although the 
name of Captain Ronne is not perhaps so 
well known as that of Adm. Richard E. Byrd 
in regard to the Antarctic, still it is of inter- 
est that the name Ronne appears prom- 
inently twice on the maps of the south polar 
regions. 

One of the most accurate recent maps of 
the Antarctic is that produced by Rand Mc- 
Nally appearing in World Book Encyclopedia, 
It shows the general areas of the parts of the 
continent named by leading United States 
expeditions. Marie Byrd Land is on the 
west of the portion of the continent extend- 
ing into the Western Hemisphere. Ellsworth 
Highland is to the north. (Palmer Penin- 
sula of course extends almost to South Amer- 
ica and is named for an American.) And 
last but not least in extent is Edith Ronne 
Land to the east, inland from the Weddell 
Sea. This huge tract was named for Finn 
Ronne’s wife, who accompanied the expe- 
dition he led in 1947-48, the last one from 
the United States so far. 

The other Antarctic feature bearing the 
name of Ronne is that bay to the west of 
Palmer Peninsula, a large indentation be- 
tween the continent proper and Alexander 
First island. Ronne Bay was named for the 
father of Finn Ronne, who accompanied Ad- 
miral Byrd to the Antarctic. 

Newspapers, on the whole, have carried few 
maps of Antarctica, and perhaps the general 
public does not realize that this great conti- 
nent is almost as large as South America, be- 
cause the two are rarely shown in the same 
scale. Not long ago an Associated Press 
news feature article had with it a fairly 
good map of Antarctica, although interesting 
names were omitted, . 

F. M. ZIMMERS. 


[From the Washington Star of October 12, 
1954] 
DISSATISFIED WITH ANTARCTIC PLANS 

At last the United States has awakened 
partially from its 7-year hibernation in re- 
spect to the Antarctic regions and there will 
be another expedition. \Undoubtedly the Oc- 
tober 2 White House statement provoked 
much interest in the younger generation— 
those young persons who have reached ma- 
turity with almost never a sight of the word 
Antarctica crossing their reading horizon. 

The White House announcement, however, 
if complete on October 2, is bound to leave 
many mature citizens deeply disappointed. 
It is well known among thinking taxpayers 
that grassroots interest has been growing 
relative to the desirability of this country's 
formulating a forthright, progressive, un- 
ilateral, and up-to-date policy regarding the 
Antarctic. Such policy would involve two 
points that the White House says are not 
being considered at this time, namely, estab- 
lishment of permanent bases and claiming of 
rightful United States territory in the 
Antarctic. 

Therefore, the planned December 1 expe- 
dition with an icebreaker to skirt the edges 
of the continent and planned participation 
in the 1957-58 international geophysical 
year’s program, while excellent scientific un- 
dertakings as far as they go, certainly do 
not add anything to the stature territorially 
or psychologically of the United States, and 
obviously can do no military or economic 
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good as no United States rights will be 
asserted or sponsored. As no United States 
territory is involved, this work will be more 
or less an extension of point 4 and foreign 
military aid, Such scientific short trips can 
do little to satisfy the hopes of Capt. Finn 
Ronne and others who have been working 
extensively for several years to the end that 
we not lose the continent by default. Neither 
can such short trips add much to weather- 
data values because weather data must be 
accumulated over a very long period of time, 
and 2 months’ summer data offshore and/or 
1 year’s data from the pole itself can have 
little meaning in overall weather work. 
These trips, thus, will be good chiefiy for 
satisfying curiosity and can undoubtedly 
provide many interesting stories for home 
consumption and will be worth the price 
in that way. Hundreds of Americans prob- 
ably would like to go along—including cer- 
tainly this writer. However, today, when 
other nations are not stopping with mere 
scientific trips but are going forward with 
land claims and occupation, then taxpayers 
hereabouts may begin to wonder why the 
United States cannot do the same. 

A flood of public expressions directed to 
the President and Members of Congress 
might well result in bringing forward a plan, 
not only to include the scientific work set 
out in the October 2 release, but to include 
the highly desirable 2-year Weddell Sea ex- 
ploration outlined by Captain Ronne, and, 
last but not least, to include a sensible up- 
to-the-minute territorial policy that does not 
make this country seem timid nor yet over- 
ambitious. 

E. A. KENDALL. 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of December 2, 1954] 


UNITED STATES SHIP Orr on ANTARCTIC 
EXPLORATION 


Boston, December 1.—The U. S. S. At xa, 
nicknamed the “snowplow of the north,” 
headed south today to explore the frozen 
6-million-square-mile Antarctic Continent. 

The Atka, which has been in service as 
an icebreaker in the far North, is the first 
United States naval ship to sail for the bot- 
tom of the world in 7 years. She will do 
reconnaissance work for a major expedition 
planned for 1956. 

The ship and its 269-man crew, including 
35 civilians, will be gone 6 months and will 
dig out Little America, the snow-buried 
camp of explorer Adm. Richard E. Byrd. 
Byrd, himself, was on the dock to make the 
official farewell speech for the Secretary of 
the Navy. 

The Atka, whose skipper is Comdr. Glen 
Jacobsen, of Seattle, Wash., also is expected 
to study cosmic rays and hunt uranium 
and oil. 

The Atka will sall h the Panama 
Canal and stop at Wellington, New Zealand, 
January 1-7, before making the final dash 
south for 54 days in the Antarctic area. 

Supplies aboard included 100 tons of food, 
3 helicopters, and a weasel truck, especially 
designed for snow. 


New Look at the Finnegan Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 2, 1954 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “New Look at the Finnegan 
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Case,” published in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch of November 29, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New Look AT THE FINNEGAN. CASE 


The Justice Department’s new investiga- 
tion of the Finnegan tax scandal recalis 
dramatic events of 1951 and 1952 and a gen- 
eral reluctance to investigate at that time. 

Assistant Attorney General Warren Olney 
has sent agents to Omaha to question Frank 
W. Lohn, one of the first investigators of the 
Finnegan case. Mr. Lohn is reported to have 
resigned. 

Certainly the whole record of procrastina- 
tion if not attempted suppression in the 
Truman ,administration’s handling of the 
case ought to be brought to light. Only the 
courage and diligence of Chief United States 
District Judge George H. Moore brought 
about the successful prosecution of James 
P. Finnegan, then collector of internal reve- 
nue here. 

First Theron Lamar Caudle and Ellis Slack, 
two Assistant Attorneys General of that 
period, took a brief look at the Finnegan 
affair and insisted a grand jury inquiry was 
not necessary. Then Attorney General J. 
Howard McGrath himself was so reluctant to 
order an inquiry that Judge Moore gave him 
an ultimatum. Mr. McGrath finally-capitu- 
lated, but not before he had been obliged to 
apologize publicly to Judge Moore for calling 
“damnable lies“ the judge's report of earlier 
demands for action. 

In view of that amazing history, the Finne- 
gan conviction could hardly be described as 
a satisfactory ending to the matter. The 
Justice Department is well advised to take 
another look at it in 1954. 


Award of Medal of Honor Posthumously 
to Cpl. Charles L. Gilliland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment relating to the award posthumous- 
ly of the Medal of Honor to Cpl. Charles 
L. Gilliland, an 18-year-old infantry- 
man, from Yellville, Ark. This coura- 
geous boy from my State distinguished 
himself in defending a position in a 
severe engagement in Korea, during 
which he lost his life. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

ARMY INFANTRYMAN From ARKANSAS 
AWARDED MEDAL or HONOR POSTHUMOUSLY 


An 18-year-old Army infantryman from 
Yellville, Ark., who refused to leave his posi- 


tion despite a savage enemy attack in Korea, . 


has been awarded the Medal of Honor post- 
humously, the Department of the Army 
announced today. 

Cpl. Charles L. Gilliland won the Nation’s 
highest award for valor in combat by his 
outstanding courage in defending a narrow 
defile at Tongmang-ni, Korea, against a nu- 
merically superior force. He was killed dur- 
ing the attack. 

The young Arkansas soldier was a member 
of Company I, 7th Infantry Regimental 
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Combat Team of the 8d Infantry Division 
when his unit became the focal point of 
a heavy assault by Chinese Communist 
Forces at about 2: 30 a. m., on April 25, 1951. 
The fighting was on treacherous, rocky ter- 
rain under a full moon which lighted up 
the entire area. 

From the start, the brunt of the enemy's 
attack seemed directed up a defile covered by 
Corporal (then Private First Class) Gilliland 


arms, automatic weapons, mortar and ar- 
tillery fire. An assistant to Corporal Gil- 
land was killed, but the youthful infantry- 
man, facing the full force of the assault, 
poured a steady fire into the attacking forces 
and eventually halted them. 

Two of the enemy soldiers who had 
escaped Corporal Gilllland's raking fire 
managed to penetrate the platoon perimeter. 
Sto. Edward G. Bunn, of 2916 Senton Road. 
Flint, Mich., described what happened. 

“When two members of the Chinese Com- 
munist Forces penetrated the platoon per- 
imeter," he declared, “Private First Class 
Gilliland left his position to pursue them 
and killed both of the enemy after a hand- 
to-hand battle. During the struggle he was 
armed only with his caliber 45 pistol. As 
he was returning to his automatic rifle posi- 
tion, he was wounded in the head.” 

Disregarding his wound, and refusing 
medical aid, Corporal Gilliland asked to be 
permitted to continue at his automatic rifle 
Position even though his unit had been 
ordered back to new defensive positions. 
After having been given permission, he 
resumed his heroic defense of the vital pass 
and covered the withdrawal of other troops. 
His actions prevented the enemy from com- 
pletely overrunning the platoon. 

Corporal Gilliland was the son of Mr, and 
Mrs, Leon C. Gilliland of route D, Yellville, 
Ark. He was born May 24, 1933, at Mountain 
Sapa; Ark., and enlisted in the Army at 

e age of 17 with his parents’ m. 

His Medal of Honor is the 73d which the 
Army has announced for conspicuous gal- 
lantry by its officers and men in the Korean 
fighting. 

Details of the ceremony at which Cor- 
poral Gilliland’s family will be presented 
the Medal of Honor awarded to him will 
be announced later. 

The citation accompanying the award 
follows: 

“Corporal (then Private First Class) Gil- 
liland, Infantry, United States Army, a 
member of Company I, 7th Infantry Regi- 
ment, 3d Infantry Division, distinguished 
himself by conspicuous gallantry and out- 
standing courage above and beyond the call 
of duty in action against the enemy near 
Tongmang-ni, Korea, on April 25, 1951. A 
numerically superior hostile force launched 
a coordinated assault against his company 
Perimeter, the brunt of which was directed 
up a defile covered by his automatic rife. 
His assistant was killed by enemy fire but 
Corporal Gilliland, facing the full force 
of the assault, poured a steady fire into the 
foe which stemmed the onslaught. When 
two soldiers escaped his raking fire and in- 
filtrated the sector, he leaped from his fox- 
hole, overtook and killed them both with 
his pistol. Sustaining a serious head wound 
in this daring exploit, he refused medical 
attention and returned to his emplacement 
to continue his defense of the vital defile. 
His unit was ordered back to new defensive 
positions but Corporal Gilliland volunteered 
to remain to cover the withdrawal and hold 
the enemy at bay. His heroic actions and 


‘indomitable devotion to duty prevented the 


enemy from completely overrunning his 
company positions. Corporal Gilliland’s in- 
credible valor and supreme sacrifice reflect 
lasting glory upon himself and are in keep- 
ing with the honored traditions of the 
military service.” 
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The Prices of Butter, Eggs, and Farm 
Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have ‘printed in 
in the Appendix of he Recorp letters 
which I have received from various 
farmers dealing with the prices of eggs, 
butter, and other farm products. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Oppy's HATCHERY AND PRODUCE, 
Wyndmere, N. Dak., October 26, 1954. 
Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 
— Bismarck, N. Dak. 

Dran Mr. Lancer: Enclosed is a copy of 
a letter that I wrote to Mr. Benson, I think 
that the letter speaks for itself. 

Now, Mr. Lancer, what are you trying to 
do about it? I do hope you will try and get 
some action for our egg and poultry farmer, 
as he is taking a beating on the present 
prices. Today's egg prices are as follows: 
A grade, large, 30 cents; medium A grade, 
large, 15 cents; B grade, large, 15 cents; pul- 
lets, 11 cents; C grade,9 cents. Also the con- 
sumer is paying twice as much for these eggs. 

The Eastern States are receiving more than 
the above prices, and they are hurting too. 

We also wonder why the egg prices jump 
13 cents one week and drop 10 cents the 
following week. There is something wrong 
here. 

Mr. Lancer, will you kindly look into the 
above matter and see what can be done about 
this. Mr. Egg Farmer needs help now, not 
next year. 

Yours truly, 
LLOYD A. OPPERUD. 
WYNDMERE, N. DAR., November 9, 1954. 
Senator LANGER. 

Dear Str: Am sending you a copy of letter 
put out by our hatchery and produce man. 
The situation is very serious. Couldn’t some- 
thing be done about this? It has always 
been that when action was needed, you al- 
ways do your best, so am hoping for a better- 
ment in the poultry industry of this Midwest. 

Yours truly, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lynn SPRINGER. 


An OPEN LETTER sy “Opry” ro SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Oppy’s HATCHERY AND PRODUCE, 
WYNDMERE, N. DAK., October 21, 1954, 
Hon. Ezra T. Benson, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Benson: I am writing you about 
the serious plight of the poultry and egg 
farmer in the Midwest. 

Prices at the farm today all over the great 
Central States on poultry and eggs are so 
far below cost of production and, in fact, 
are at ruinous levels as far as the farmer is 
concerned. Values at the farm are below 
the disaster level. They are, comparatively 
speaking, even lower than the depression 
prices of 1932, and apparently no more is 
being done about it today than was at that 
time. 


In my 15 years in this great industry I have 
never seen conditions worse for the poultry 
and egg farmer than they are today. Mar- 
kets on medium-size and small eggs are espe- 
cially depressed at this time due to seasonal 
heavy production of these grades. 
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It is my suggestion these fine quality me- 
dium-size eggs to be purchased for school 
lunches during the season they are in such 
heavy supply. In addition we suggest the 
Army pay for mediums on the basis of their 
true value instead of the unjust differentials 
they are now using. For example, grade A 
mediums weigh only 5 pounds per case less 
than grade A large. It is obvious at present 
levels this grade based on the actual is worth 
within 5 cents per dozen of large eggs. Yet 
the Army is paying currently 20 cents per 
dozen less for mediums than for large eggs. 

This means the farmer is receiving $4.50 
per case less than actual worth for these 
eggs. I consider it very unjust that a de- 
partment of our Government would take ad- 
vantage of our farmers in this way. 

Prices on hens in the Midwest today range 
from 8 to 10 cents per pound. These prices 
are ridiculous. A large percentage of the 
hens sold move to market during October 
and November, or when the farmer is mak- 
ing room for his new crop of layers. 

I suggest Government purchases of dressed 
fowl during this period to eliminate the glut 
on the market. This fowl to be stored and 
sold in the season to stabilize prices. 

The Midwest poultry and egg farmer feels 
he is the forgotten man in agriculture. 
Action is needed not next month or next 
year, but today. It is my candid opinion that 
if proper action had been taken just a few 
months ago this deplorable condition would 
not now exist. 

No one expects a handout, but if business 
can be protected by tariffs and subsidies, 
labor by a guaranteed minimum wage, surely 
the poultry and egg farmer is entitled to 
some consideration in his present serious 
situation. 

Yours truly, 
Orry's HATCHERY AND PRODUCE, 
LLOYD A. OPPERUD. 


GENESEO, N. DAK., October 14, 1954. 
SENATOR LANGER: I have been intending to 
write for some time but have neglected doing 
80. 
My purpose is to show someone in Wash- 
ington what we farmers’ wives in North Da- 
kota are actually getting for our eggs. Also 


what feed (concentrate) prices are. 


We have fed these pullets since we bought 
them the 5th of April. They have been lay- 
ing since the latter part of August. 

Now with egg prices what they are, the 
hens can't lay enough to pay for the con- 
centrate to say nothing about paying for 
the oats they are fed and all other expenses. 

With egg prices this low why isn't the 
person in town able to buy them more cheaply 
but they still seem to have to pay high 
prices. 

Some people in town ask us: Is it really 
true pullet eggs are only 6 cents a dozen? 
It seems to me something could be done 
about this great difference in selling and 
buying prices. 

Something must be done soon or the 
farmer will be forced to sell his poultry 
flock. Maybe that’s what some would like 
to have happen but not the average farmer 
who depends on the egg check for groceries. 
If farmers are forced to sell the flocks it 
won't be long until we will hear “increase 
production.” 

I am hoping you will show these to Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Benson and see if he 
still thinks these are fair prices. Everyone 
in this community have egg slips with these 
same low prices. 

One lady took 11% dozen eggs to town 
and couldn't buy a pound of coffee for the 
amount she received from the eggs. 

Hoping something can be done about these 
low prices. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. Rolltor LEE, 


December 2 
History of AMVETS 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a history of 
the great veterans’ organization, the 
AMVETS. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AMVETS’ Fmsr 10 Yearns—An OUTLINE OF 
HISTORY 

AMVETS was founded Decembjer 10, 1944, 
when representatives of nine independnt 
veterans’ organizations, introduced through 
Walter Davenport’s article in Collier's maga- 
zine, got together in Kansas City and merged 
into a single national veterans’ organization 


which they called oe Veterans of 


World War II. 

This is a long name, and its length caused 
newspaper headline writers to fuss and 
fume, One of them coined the nickname 
“AMVETS.” It stuck and has become part 
of the AMVETS’ official title. 

Obviously the veterans of World War II 
wanted their own organization, and they 
wanted their organization to be energetic 
and forthright. These were from the begin- 
ning the attributes of AMVETS—and 
AMVETS grew fast, rapidly outstripping ali 
other groups of World War IL veterans. 

The first national convention was held in 
Chicago in 1945. Just 2 years later AMVETS 
received the congressional and Presidential 
nod of approval. On July 23, 1947, Congress 
passed unanimously a bill (introduced by 
Congressman Francis E. WALTER, of Penn- 


sylvania) granting a Federal charter to 
AMVETS. President Truman, who signed the 
bill, said: 


“Were I a veteran of this war, I would pre- 
fer to have a veteran of World War II looking 
after my affairs than a veteran of some 
other war.” 

AMVETS is the only organization exclu- 
sively for World War II (and now Korea) 
veterans to receive a Federal charter. In 
1950 AMVETS requested Congress to amend 


its charter to admit veterans of the Korean 


conflict to AMVETS membership. This re- 
quest was granted and as a result AMVETS 
continue to represent all veterans of recent 
military service. 

AMVETS’ 10-year history reflects the or- 
ganization's primary purpose and interest 
to serve the veteran and his dependents. 
And history shows that this service had 
taken two basic directions: 

1, Assistance to veterans and their depend- 
ents in recelving the benefits to which they 
are entitled; and 

2. Representation of World War II and 
Korea veterans before Congress and govern- 
mental agencies. 

The twain often meet. 

AMVETS handle approximately 100,000 
cases a year, in which the AMVETS national 
service officials seek to secure benefits for 
veterans and dependents—benefits provided 
by law but often difficult for individual 
claimees to obtain. These cases involve hos- 
pitalization, disability compensation, educa- 
tional benefits, and other considerations for 
disabled veterans, widows, and orphans. 

AMVETS testify many times during every 
session of Congress, presenting AMVETS’ 
views on pending, existing, or needed legis- 
lation. These views are based on national- 
convention mandates. (Every year congrcs- 
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sional committees, individual Members of 
Congress, governmental administrative agen- 
cies, and various nongovernmental organi- 
zations request AMVETS' mandates for 
study.) 

During the past 10 years AMVETS have 
steadily advocated the following: 

A second-to-none Veterans’ Administration 
medical program: The veterans’ medical pro- 
gram, which was established to render top- 
notch medical service, has many times dur- 
ing the past few years been in danger of 
dissolution. AMVETS have done everything 
in their power to avoid this * * * and to 
bring the program back to its peak standard 
when it has slipped. AMVETS have been 
especially anxious to keep the VA medical 

off the appropriations chopping 
block—away from ill-concefved. false econ- 
omy measures. However, AMVETS have not 
been unrealistic about budget problems; in- 
stead, this veterans’ organization has pro- 
posed measures whereby expenses could be 
cut without impairing basic service. 
AMVETS created quite a stir in 1953 by 
advocating certain curtailments of the VA 
service—an unusual stand perhaps for a 
veterans’ organization to take. These cur- 
tailments, however, cut the “fats and frills” 
out of the VA without harming the medical 
program. Many of AMVETS’ recommenda- 
tions are now VA policy, brought about either 
by legislation or administrative rulings. 
AMVETS have been told that their sugges- 
tions are destined to save the Federal Gov- 
ernment between 50 and 100 million dollars 
annually. They include: 

Revision of the dental 

Corrective action to eliminate the free VA 
treatment of non-service-connected ailments 
where the veterans can afford to pay it. 

Consolidation of VA district offices from 
13 to 3. 

Streamlining insurance procedures. 

While the veterans’ medical program has, 
throughout AMVETS’ 10 years, commanded 
the organization's greatest attention, there 
are many other issues of concern to veterans 
and the Nation which AMVETS have studied. 
And from the study by AMVETS committees 
come the national convention mandates. 
Some of these are listed below. (No pri- 
ority should be inferred from the order of 
listing, because virtually equivalent streas 
has been given to all of them.) 

Rehabilitation of veterans, including pro- 
visions for adequate compensation to dis- 
abled veterans (and widows and orphans), 
educational benefits, GI home loan rights, re- 
employment rights, adequate veterans’ hous- 
ing. (In 1946 AMVETS went to bat for Bruce 
Campbell, former Washington Senators’ base- 
ball player who returned from service to find 
his job was no longer open. AMVETS suc- 
ceeded in restoring Campbell's job and con- 
siderable back pay as well. This case set 
the precedent for reemployment rights of 
baseball players.) 

Code of military justice, 

Domestic issues—apart from veterans* ben- 
efits—including improved working conditions 
for Federal employees, lowered minimum age 
for voting. improved housing. 

National defense and foreign relations, in- 
cluding universal military training, military 
defenses to avoid repetition of a Pearl Har- 
bor, strong Atlantic and Pacific pacts (as 
early as 1950 AMVETS advocated Pacific al- 
liances—now being effectuated by the State 
Department), support of the United Nations 
as the best existing instrument for world 
peace, the World Veterans Federation which 
is dedicated to rehabilitation of the world’s 
disabled veterans and active opposition to 
communism. The former executive director 
of AMVETS, Mr. Elliott H. Newcomb, is now 
secretary-general of the World Veterans Fed- 
eration. John Foster Dulles recently said: 

“I want to particularly congratulate the 
members and the leaders of AMVETS in the 
active role which you are playing to help 
organize and support the World Veterans 
Federation.“ 
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AMVETS take a lot of pride in the fact that 
they are frequently complimented by con- 
gressional committees and other Government 
leaders on an unusually realistic approach to 
the Nation’s problems. This approach— 
often a startling departure from that usually 
held by veterans’ organizations—come from 
the AMVETS’ determination to treat issues 
in the light of surrounding circumstances, 
alming to develop workable proposals to ben- 
efit the country as a whole. AMVETS oper- 
ate on the assumption that the veteran will 
ultimately benefit from any measure that 
benefits the Nation and, conversely, any pro- 
gram not good for the country as a whole 
cannot be good for the veteran. 

AMVETS are especially proud of the role 
they played in the development and enact- 
ment of the Korean. GI bill of rights. 
AMVETS did a great deal of work on this bill, 
including devising methods to administer it 
to save the Government money without re- 
ducing the benefits. AMVETS was the only 
organization to advocate every measure of 
the bill as it exists in law today. Congress- 
man OLIN Tracug, of Texas, now ranking 
member of the House Veterans Affairs Com- 
mittee, said: 

“AMVETS had more to do with this bill 
than any other organization.” 

AMVETS have also contributed substan- 
tially to the work of the Hoover Commission 
(technical name: Commission on Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment.) AMVETS was the first major vet- 
erans’ organization to endorse many of the 
Commission’s recommendations and was 
highly commended for its courageous stand. 

In the past 10 years AMVETS have con- 
ducted many national service programs in 
conjunction with the local posts. A few are 
listed below: 

AMVETS memorial scholarship program: 
The AMVETS National Service Foundation 
provides $2,000 college scholarships to chil- 
dren of deceased or totally disabled veterans 
of World War II or Korea. 

Christmas orphanage program: The 
AMVETS National Service Foundation an- 
nually plays Santa to thousands of children 
who know no homes—save orphanages. 
Television sets and individual presents for 
the youngsters are sent to nonendowed or- 
phanages throughout the country. 

Worchids: AMVETS adopt the children of 
servicemen who did not return. The 
AMVETS try to compensate—in some small 
measure—for the youngsters’ deceased 
fathers by taking the children to ball games 
and circuses, on fishing and camping trips. 
The AMVETS also make sure that the chil- 
dren and their mothers are receiving all of 
the dependents’ benefits to which they are 
entitled, 

Carillon: In 1949 the AMVETS National 
Service Foundation presented to the Nation 
a memorial carillon, an unusual electronic 
instrument which is housed in the amphi- 
theater at Arlington ‘ational Cemetery. A 
living memorial of World War II. the carillon 
plays twice daily and for various memorial 
ceremonies. President Truman accepted the 
gift on behalf of the American people, de- 
scribing it as a “most fitting gift.” 

Pearl Harbor Day: Annually AMVETS 
sponsor rights in Arlington National Ceme- 
tery on December 7 to pay tribute to the 
servicemen who died during World War II 
and to remind all Americans of the neces- 
sity for preparedness. Concurrently local 
posts conduct similar rites in their own 
communities. 

AMVETS posts all over the country par- 
ticipate In these national programs and have 
many programs of their own, too. Most posts 
have local memorials and welfare programs 
in which they render outstanding commu- 
nity service. Many posts adopt veterans’ hos- 
pitals, to which they give television sets, 
tape recorders, surgical and prosthetic equip- 
ment, and/or individual gifts. Posts often 
adopt orphanages or schools for handicapped 
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children. And there are hundreds of littie 
league baseball teams and other juntjor sports 
groups throughout the country wach are 
sponsored by AMVET posts. Essay contests, 
summer Camps, Junior rifle teams are a few 
more ways in which AMVETS attempt to pre- 
pare today’s youngsters for responsible citi- 
zenship in the future. 

Many outstanding Americans are on the 
membership rolls of AMVETS. A few of 
them are: President Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
a life member; Val Peterson, Federal Civil 
Defense Administrator; Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur; Dean Rusk, who for several years 
headed AMVETS’ international affairs divi- 
sion; Edmund S. Muskie, Governor of Maine, 
who served as AMVETS executive director for 
a period of time; Congressmen Teague, 
Javits, Ayres, Secrest; Harold Russell, for 2 
years AMVETS national commander. 

These are just a few examples. There are 
Many, many more in all fields of national 
leadership, 

In April 1952 AMVETS purchased their 
headquarters building in Washington, D. C., 
President Truman dedicated the building, 
and AMVETS felt they had come a long way 
since the early days when crates served as 
chairs. The going has not always been easy, 
but the organization has grown fast in a 
short span. 

These, very briefly, are some of the high 
points of AMVETS’ first 10 years. 

AMVETS are greatly indebted to Collier's 
magazine, which brought together the vet- 
erans who organized AMVETS. The organi- 
zation humbly believes that, in the 10 years 
that have ensued, AMVETS have made real 
contributions to veterans, to the Nation, 
and to the world. 

We feel that the following article from 
Collier’s magazine speaks for itself: 

“A few months after the invasion of Nor- 
mandy in 1944, an article in Collier's by our 
own Walter Davenport, described a number 
of struggling little veterans’ groups that 
were forming from the ranks of discharged 
World War II servicemen. If their members 
advanced any one idea, Davenport said, it is 
this: they want their own national organiza- 
tion, as veterans of all wars have had their 
own. 

“Learning of one another through the Col- 
lier’s report, nine of the groups met a short 
time later and decided to merge. They 
called their new organization the American 
Veterans of World War II—AMVETS. 

“Since then, AMVETS has grown into the 
largest and most successful of the new vet- 
erans’ organizations. Congress issued it a 
charter in 1947. President Truman dedicated 
a newly purchased AMVETS headquarters 
building in Washington in 1952. Today, 
AMVETS lists 125,000 World War II and Ko- 
rean Veterans on its active membership 
roster. 

“But an organization cannot be measured 
by size and official tion alone. 
AMVETS annually helps some 100,000 vet- 
erans and their dependents to receive the 
Government benefits to which they are en- 
titled. It played a major role in pushing 
through the legislation which has become 
the Korean GI bill of rights. Its philan- 
thropic activities include a memorial schol- 
arship p for children of deceased or 
totally disabled veterans, and a Christmas 
orphanage program in which gifts are sent 
to youngsters in nonendowed orphan homes 
during the yule season. 

“Some observers once foresaw a veterans’ 
group emerging from World War II that 
would overshadow the American Legion and 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars. Instead, the 
older organizations grew even larger and 
stronger than before as they used intelli- 
gent, aggressive recruiting methods to at- 
tract new veterans. But now AMVETS 
marks its 10th birthday marching side by 
side with the others; a spirited partner in 
the fight for veterans’ rights and a better 
community for all. Collier's is proud to have 
had a part in AMVETS history.” 
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Procurement Policy of the United States 
Air Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimoous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “USAF Buying Test: Proved 
Performance,” published in Aviation 
Week of November 15, 1954. The article 
has to do with the procurement policy of 
the United States Air Force as it pres- 
ently exists, and contains a little history 
of the evolution of that policy in past 
years, and since formation of the Air 
Force as a separate organization. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


USAF BuYrna TEST: PROVED PERrorMANcE— 
MATERIEL SECRETARY Asks ron Bic TECH- 
NICAL JUMPS—AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY FACES 
TOUGHER COMPETITION , 

(By Robert Hotz) 

Air Force is looking for rapid new techni- 
cal developments and aircraft industry man- 
agement with courage to push them hard 
during the next phase of USAF procurement, 
Roger Lewis, Assistant USAF Secretary for 
Materiel, told Aviation Week in an interview. 

Tougher competition for USAF business, 
more emphasis on proved performance of 
new equipment before large orders are placed, 
tighter contracting procedures, and heavier 
emphasis on individual aircraft firm's past 
performance in evaluating their future pro- 
curement awards also are among the trends 
in USAF-industry relations, according to 
Lewis. 

Way to superiority: “We are now in sight 
of the end of the USAF inventory-bulldup ` 
stage,” Lewis said. “And we are soon to be 
faced with a new and perhaps more im- 
portant problem: The consolidation and 
maintenance of our airpower superiority in 
a time of fluid and rapidly advancing aerial 
technology coincident wtih a determined and 
successful effort on the part of the Soviet 
Union to narrow the margin of our technical 
superiority.” 

Lewis said the following policies would 
be emphasized during the next phase of 
USAF procurement aimed at the mainte- 
nance of both numerical strength and a 
significant margin of technical superiority: 

Large and rapid technical advances: USAF 
no longer can afford to buy small technical 
improvements or modifications in new equip- 
ment. It must shoot for big and rapid tech- 
nological improvements and is being forced 
to find methods of cutting down normal de- 
velopment cycles on new equipment to stay 
ahead of its foreign competition, 

Tougher industry competition: Lewis 
warned that the days of buying everything 
from everybody, as in the Korean-crash 
Program, definitely are over. USAF will buy 
only products whose performance has been 
proved superior in actual demonstrations 
rather than in fancy sales brochures. 

Tighter contracting procedures: Lewis said 
follow-on contracts for equipment already 
in production had been carefully scheduled 
throughout fiscal 1955 to be placed at the 
exact time they are necessary to insure 
proper lead time. This will give industry 
and USAF more time to negotiate firm and 
clearer contracts for these orders with much 
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greater detall on what is required from both 
buyer and seller. 

Trend is toward more fixed-price contracts, 
with cpost-plus-fixed-fee contracts being re- 
served for research and development items. 
Letters of intent still will be used when 
necessary to get new projects under way 
but now are being used sparingly. 

Weapons system development: We are 
in the aerial-weapons business,” Lewis said, 
“not the airplane business. Development 
and production of complete aerial-weapon 
systems is an absolute must.” He indicated 
USAF had begun sorting out the problems 
between prime contractors, subsystem de- 
velopers, and equipment producers and 
would exercise more control over these rela- 
tions than originally planned. 

Industry management performance: USAF 
has been screening its existing procurement 
program for 18 months, evaluating actual 
performance of aircraft and equipment 
manufacturers against their promised per- 
formance. A management character factor 
based on this evaluation will guide future 
USAF procurement awards and evaluation 
of competitive proposals. 

Delivery of combat-ready equipment: 
USAF no longer can afford to withdraw 
large quantities of aircraft from combat 
units for retroactive modifications or to 
ground them for lack of essential equipment. 
USAF will be more critical of industry on 
weapons system combat readiness. 

Dynamic industrial mobilization: Tradi- 
tional concepts of industrial mobilization 
used for World War II and Korea are out- 
moded by current requirements for a system 


that will provide equipment for both a short 


intense atomic war and limited fringe wars 
of longer duration. USAF barely has tackled 
this critical problem, but it is convinced that 
a dynamic type of mobilization planning— 
subject to constant revision in light of tech- 
nical changes—is necessary to replace pres- 
ent concepts. 

Lewis told Aviation Weck that USAF faces 
three principal problems as it begins shifting 
from the inventory buildup phase of procure- 
ment to the maintenance of air superiority 
for the foreseeable future: 

1. Maintaining USAF combat units in a 
high degree of combat readiness for an in- 
definite period of time into the future. 

2. Developing a technically and financially 
sound equipment replenishment program for 
a USAF inventory that will avoid future 
obsolescence. 

3. Reorienting industrial mobilization po- 
tential to meet the new problems of atomic 
war. 

COMBAT-READY FORCE 

“The Air Force we now have must be main- 
tained in an extremely high and continuous 
state of combat readiness,” Lewis said. 
is quite different from the way we maintained 
our airpower before World War II and Korea, 
and it may come as a surprise to some mem- 
bers of industry who wonder why we don't 
pull aircraft out of service to incorporate 
modifications or why we aren't more ad- 
venturous in depending on a new piece of 
equipment before it is actually tested and 
determined ready for combat units. 

“The fact is we can no longer pull large 
numbers of aircraft out of combat units for 
modification programs because it would leave 
critical gaps in our combat-ready Air Force 
in being. We will continue to crank ‘state- 
of-the-art’ improvements into combat air- 
craft types to prolong their useful life as 
first-line planes, but this will have to be 
done in an orderly, well-planned program 
that will coincide with normal maintenance 
cycles and not disturb the fighting strength 
of combat units. 

“An airplane on the ground because it 
lacks spare parts or electronic gear that is 
not operational or the machine that is un- 
fiyable because of technical problems is just 
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as much a loss to the Air Force as if it 
were shot down in combat. We are going 
to be increasingly critical of weapons readi- 
ness in our relations with the industry that 
supplies us. 

“The reliability and degree to which in- 
dustry supports its products are taking their 
places alongside the sales brochure and the 
plous promise and will increasingly domi- 
nate the thinking of our procurement spe- 
cialists.” 

Long-pull defense: Lewis sald the job of 
applying the concept of equipment replen- 
ishment into USAF procurement and oper- 
ational planning now constitutes a major 
effort of materiel personnel, 

“We must have an orderly and rapid equip- 
ment replenishment program,” he said. 
“Perhaps one of the most important con- 
tributions President Eisenhower has made to 
date is his firm establishment of the ‘age 
of peril’ concept and the policy of building 
our defense in sufficient strength for a long 
pull rather than to meet an immediate crisis, 
Without this concept we would have had an 
obsolete Air Force in a few years, 

“Despite the rapid and spreading techno- 
logical progress already seen for the future, 
it is possible to predict and plan on the 
reduction of these developments to usable 
hardware and their Incorporation into the 
USAF weapons inventory. Some of these 
development cycles are long and we must 
plan at any given time for a series of im- 
provements, But the absolute necessity of 
keeping the quality of our weapon systems 
at their maximum in performance and avail- 
ability is such that we have no alternative 
but to devote the best minds of science, 
industry, and the military to this job.” 

Russian competition: Lewis emphasized 
that the competition from Russia in this 
technological race had never been stronger. 

He said USAF would have to spend its 
money on major technical improvements in 
weapon systems and is looking for industry 
management with the courage to tackle these 
admittedly tough development problems 
rather than pursuing what has been a more 
certain course of prolonging standard pro- 
duction items with minor improvements. 

He predicted that major USAF weapon 
systems procurement will go to the strong 
technical-management industrial teams 


combining technical skill with courageous 


management, 
MOBILIZATION PHILOSOPHY 


On industrial mobilization Lewis sald: 

“The long range airplane and thermo- 
nuclear weapons have raised the possibility 
of a short, big war but have not removed 
the possibility of either long or small wars, 
As a result of our efforts of the past 4 years 
we have a great industrial structure for the 
production of current types of aircraft en- 
gines and equipment. But like the airplanes 
themselves, these structures have a tendency 
to get out of hand if they are not looked 
after. 

“We now have the problem of making cer- 
tain we have an industrial structure which 
is not only responsive to our needs in the 
‘age of peril’ but one which is of the size and 
composition to react properly and with the 
kinds of weapons required at the moment of 
crisis. 

“Not only must we keep that structure at 
the size and in the degree of health we need 
but we must also be sure that its composition 
will change with our developing technology, 
that new products and industries are wel- 
comed into it and that the old and useless 
are moved aside, 

“This is admittedly a difficult problem and 
we are just beginning to really come to grips 
with it. 

“One aspect of the mobilization base which 
we feel needs particular attention is that of 
dispersal. It is vital to the security of the 
country that our industrial atrpower poten- 
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tial is distributed as much as possible across 
the country.” 
NEW COMPETITION 


Lewis warned the industry that tougher 
competition for USAF business lies ahead and 
voiced his belief that this will produce bet- 
ter aerial weapon systems faster and more 
economically than the crash-type program of 
“buying everything from everybody.” 

“The prime assets of the United States, as 
the spiritual and economic leader of the 
nations embraced in western civilization, 
spring from our personal freedom, our free 
enterprise and competitive system,” Lewis 
said. “It is these things that permit us to 
make the most of the great scientific and 
technical assets of our age and give us the 
swift industrial responsiveness to meet the 
challenge of aggressors. 

“If we are to make the most of these 
assets, the commitment of public funds for 
alrpower must be based on policies of com- 
petition, opportunity, and firmness which 
make the most of them. Under certain 
Conditions such as the buildup to World War 
II and the Korean crash program, it is nec- 
essary to buy everything from everybody. For 
even though there may be doubts about our 
ability to do this or to get that in time or 
at the price promised, it is more important 
to get the work than to argue. 

“But this should not be our standard 
operating policy once we have the size and 
type of weapons inventory we feel we must 
have. Desirable as such crash programs may 
be under certain circumstances, carried be- 
yond them they are vicious and destructive 
to the freedom and competitiveness which 
is our prime national asset.” 

Faulty thinking: He noted three types of 
industrial thinking that are regrettable: 

“Unfortunately, there is already a tend- 
ency in sonie places to consider that on the 
basis of pure size there is an obligation on 
the part of the Government to buy whether 
the product is useful or not. 

“Already there is a tendency in some places 
toward satisfaction and complacency—a fail- 
ure to remember that under our system it 
is often harder to stay on top than to get 
there, 

“In other places there is a tendency to use 
blinders—a failure to recognize the great 
broadening and acceleration of our tech- 
, nological base—a tendency to feel that slight 
improvements and reshoeing old horses will 
keep us superior. 

“There is probably no single sure way of 
making certain that all the great resources 
of the West can be translated into weapons 
without delay but those of us responsible 
for materiel in the Air Force are convinced 
that until some certain way comes along the 
application of established American princt- 
Ples is the best system yet devised.” 


Address by Hon. Louis Johnson Before 
Insurance Underwriters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by Hon. Louis Johnson, former 
Secretary of Defense, before the Con- 
necticut Chapter of the Society of Char- 
tered Property and Casualty Under- 
8 at Hartford, Conn., on December 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Iam delighted to be here in Hartford—in 
the house of my friends, 

I am honored to be here, in this “heart- 
land of insurance,” on this 10th anniversary 
industry luncheon of the education move- 
ment of the Society of Chartered Property 
and Casualty Underwriters. It ts inspiring 
to learn of the high standards you have cre- 
ated for the underwriting profession and to 
see some of the splendid men and women 
(now thousands in number) who have under- 
gone the educational discipline of your or- 
ganization, accepted your orientation and 
training, and who declare publicly their ac- 
ceptance of your code of ethical conduct. 

Of course, a lawyer is really not an outsider 
to the world of insurance. In the field of 
insurance, law and the science of economics 
come more closely together than they do in 
almost any other form of enterprise. The 
profession of the law extends a hearty wel- 
come to this new profession which you have 
been so carefully and laboriously creating— 
the profession of underwriter. 

The creation of this profession is, in itself, 
a sign of the times. Our business life is con- 
stantly growing more complex, and special- 
ized education is necessary for those who 
would operate in it successfully. And as 
our business life grows, it becomes more and 
more influenced by the ideals of social serv- 
ice. Responsibility to the community as a 
whole and adherence to moral standards are 
the outstanding characteristics of business 
life in the second half of the 20th century, 
Your code of ethics magnincentiy expresses 
these tdeals for a segment of the business 
world. 

You are concerned with insurance, and it 
is unnecessary for me to tell you how the 
concept of insurance, the protection against 
foreseeable risks, has emerged as one of the 
most powerful factors in our economy. In- 
deed, without insurance our most impressive 
economic and social achievements would be 
impossible. But I do not propose to talk to 
you about your oon business, important as 
it is. My theme today is Insuring America, 
but I shall be talking about a kind of insur- 
ance that lies outside and beyond the Insur- 
ance business, 

There are two things in my opinion that 
do most to insure America, They are the 
inward insurance of the American character, 
and the outward insurance of our national 
defense. If we are careless about these two 
kinds of insurance, our national edifice will 
crumble. 

This is a time of troubles throughout the 
world, and our country has suddenly rock- 
eted to a position of decisive importance and 
power. We stand on a pinnacle of influence 
above all other nations. Other countries 
look to us for leadership, for hope, for lib- 
eration, and for peace. 

We did not seek this preeminence. We 
had no desire to get involved in the troubles 
of other nations. On the whole we were per- 
fectly content to go on with our own busi- 
ness in our own country, and lead our own 
Private lives. But we had no choice im this 
matter. The responsibility was thrust upon 
us. We were given the responsibility be- 
cause we had the power. And we have the 
power. because of the staggering, historically 
unprecedented, success with which we have 
managed our own affairs, economic and poli- 
tical, here at home. 

Some among us would like to shelve these 
international burdens and go back to our 
old ways. Some of us do not understand 
why we should not tell the rest of the world 
to take care of its own troubles, and devote 
ourselyes exclusively to our own welfare and 
prosperity. These people do not perceive 
that we have to shoulder these new interna- 
tional responsibilities in our own interest. 
It is exactly because we are sò prosperous and 
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successful that we have to be ‘concerned 
about our neighbors in the world. Because 
‘there never was a prize more tempting to the 
international outlaw than the United States 
is today. If there was ever a country worth 
conquering and pillaging it is ours. And 
until we have an international police sys- 
tem we shall have to protect ourselves against 
robbers. s 

I do not wish, today, to get into a dis- 
cussion of foreign policy. I shall assume 
that we all agree that our country stands at 
a peak of power in the international com- 
munity, that there is no way to evade the 
consequences of that position, and that we 
cannot leave the world alone, because the 
world will not leave us alone. What inter- 
ests me now is: how did we get that way, 
and how can we keep our country that way? 

The great prosperity, the wealth and out- 
put of this country, rests on an intangible 
basis—the basis of character. Of course we 
are greatly blessed by God in our land and 
our resources, and our geographical location, 
but these are not the secret of our greatness, 
That secret lies in the inner lives of the peo- 
ple who made this country. It lies in the 
character of our ancestors and ourselves. 
That character has formed our institutions 
and our civic life and has made us capable 
of developing the riches of this land for the 
good of all. 

What is that character? What are its 
essential elements? What is the nature of 
this thing which I regard as the basic insur- 
ance, the fundamental underwritnig of our 
way of life? 

To these questions the first answer we 
think of is the word “freedom.” We are 
freemen in a free country. The secret of 
our success is freedom. 

But to my mind this is an incomplete 
answer—a dangerously incomplete answer. 
The freedom that makes us creat is not un- 
limited freedom. It is not freedom from all 
restraint. Indeed, that kind of freedom is 
anarchy. 

If you look closely at our society, you will 
see that no part of it is entirely free. The 
Government is not free to do as it wishes; 
the corporations and the labor unions are 
not free to do whatever they desire; the 
citizen himself is not free to follow the un- 
fettered prompting of his own wishes. All 
parts of our community are held together 
by duties and responsibilities. They are held 
together under the discipline of the law. We 
can have freedom, true freedom, only if we 
have discipline. And what distinguishes us 
from the totalitarians is that this discipline 
is not imposed on us from above but organ- 
ized and freely accepted from below. The 
discipline of freedom is self-discipline. 

I think that an example from ancient his- 
tory will help to explain what I mean. Many 
of our political ideas go back to the Greeks, 
and it is from the Greeks that I wish to take 
my Illustration. 

In the fourth century before Christ a divi- 
sion of Greek soldiers, 10.000 men, hired 
themselves out as mercenaries to an oriental 
prince and marched into the heart of Persia 
to do battle with the armies of the great 
King In those days the Greeks were 
the foremost soldiers in the world. They 
were the first to discipline and drill their 
armies and to organize them by small units 
capable of performing battlefield maneuvers, 
This particular division of Greeks, therefore, 
had no difficulties when they encountered 
the huge mobs of armed slaves that consti- 
tuted the Persian Army. They cut through 
the oriental masses like a knife through but- 
ter. At the end of the fight, however, they 
discovered that their employer had been 
killed, and then their generals were mur- 
dered through treachery. 

In this predicament, surrounded by 
enemies, in the heart of a hostile country, 
and 2,000 miles from home, this group of 
well-drilled soldiers did a significant thing. 
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They held a meeting. At that meeting they 
elected new officers by majority vote and 
democratically decided how they would go 
home. Then they resumed their discipline, 
and overcoming tremendous odds, marched 
and fought 1,500 miles back to their own 
land. 

In this little episode from ancient times 
we see the freeman of western civilization, 
as we understand him, taking his place on 
the stage of history. This freeman sub- 
mits to discipline for the good of the group, 
but he participates in the great decisions 
that affect his life, and he abides by the 
democratically determined result. As a 
consequence, he is usually unbeatable. , 

This concept of the freeman comes down 
to us from the literature of Greece and 
the Roman Republic. It takes on a new 
burst of life in the growth of British in- 
stitutions. It is the pattern around which 
the Founding Fathers of our country framed 
our Constitution and our form of govern- 
ment. This is what we mean when we use 
the word “freeman.” 

If we did not have this kind of citizen, 
we could not have our kind of government. 
We could not have our kind of economic 
life. We could not have the most prosperous 
and dynamic country in the world, 

Just think a moment about the day-to-day 
attitudes of our kind of freeman. 

Our freeman pays his bills. It is not 
simply that he is made to pay his bills. 
The fact is that he considers he has a moral 
duty to do so, And on that unquestioned 
moral duty our whole fabric of credit and 
banking is erected. But this moral duty, 
this element of personal character, did not 
always exist. In some parts of the world it 
does not exist yet. It is the product of 
centuries of training—the end result of the 
self-discipline of freemen. 

Take another example. Our freeman 
pays his taxes. He may complain about 
them, of course, he may try to pay as little 
as possible, but he does not question that 
he has a moral duty to pay them. If we 
were all tax dodgers, the Government 
couldn't collect taxes at all. In fact, in 
some European countries, down to recent 
years, it was impossible to levy a graduated 
income tax because almost no one could 
be expected to report his income truthfully. 
On this moral duty the whole structure of 
our modern government is based. With- 
out it, we would have to go back to the 
kind of government that prevailed in the 
middle ages. 

Incidentally, while we are on this point, I 
think we may be doing a lot of harm to our 
national character by our incessant political 

da against taxes. So many taxes on 
an egg, for example. The idea has been 
spread abroad that all taxes are sinful and 
wasteful—that the only good public policy 
is less taxes, or no taxes at all. Of course, 
we have a right to grumble about taxes, and 
to try to reduce them, just as we have a 
right to grumble abovt the high price of 
milk, but, dollar for dollar, a gets bet- 
ter value out of his taxes than almost any- 
thing else he spends. With his tax dollar he 
buys law and order, health, safety, national 
security—civilization itself. I don't know of 
a better buy, and I think there ought to be 
some propaganda on this side of the issue 
pointing out all the benefits that come from 
taxes, {nstead of attacking them as an inva- 
sion of private property. 

Another characteristic of the free man as 
we know him is that he works hard. He 
acknowledges an obligation to work and to 
do a good job. This, too, is the result of long 
centuries of the self-discipline of freedom. 

There is a deep difference between the 
work of free men and the labor of slaves. 
The slave works because he is driven by the 
fear of the lash or the fear of starvation. 
The freeman works because he has hope, 
hope of better things for himself and his 
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children. It used to be thought, even in this 
country, that the threat of poverty and inse- 
curity were valuable if not necessary in- 
centives to work. High wages, cheaper goods, 
social security, it was said, would undermine 
the morale of the working force and make 
labor soft, lazy, and unproductive. If you 
want an answer to that argument, just take 
a trip around this country. Foreign manu- 
facturers, brought over by our Government 
to take a look at our industry, have been 
amazed by the productivity of our highly 
paid, socially insured labor force. It far sur- 
passes the output of labor in countries where 
the old rule of low wages and minimum 
benefits prevails. The blind, back-breaking 
toll of men on the edge of starvation and 
despair—of the coolles of China, for instance, 
or the peasants of India, or the underpaid 
Communist-led factory workers of some 
European countries, is no match for the en- 
ergy and ingenuity of freemen whose fu- 
tures are secure, whose hopes are high, whose 
daily lives share in the good things of life. 

Our freeman has another important char- 
acteristic. He acknowledges the obligation 
of military service, This duty also comes 
down to us through centuries” of self-dis- 
cipline. In the early days of our Republic it 
was perhaps more willingly accepted than it 
is now. In the colonial New England towns, 
for example, all the male citizens met once a 
year for the inspection of their weapons, and 
for drill and military organization. Today, 
because military science is more complicated 
and difficult, military service is a greater bur- 
den, taking a year or more out of the lives of 
our young men, but it is even more necessary 
to our survival. 

It is in his polltical fe, however, that the 
freeman best displays the self-discipline of 
freedom. Here, as nowhere else, success de- 
pends on following the rules. And it is not 
just the big rules, such as bowing to the 
will of the majority, which must be ob- 
served—it is the whole moral tone of the 
business of self-government. For the free- 
man political power is not an end in itself, 
and loyalty to party is inferior to the greater 
loyalties—to country, to ethical conduct, to 
God. Standards of truth and morality extend 
to politics as to other spheres of life. These 
are our bulwarks against revolution and 
tyranny. 

When we use the word freedom we uncon- 
sciously imply all those other things—this 
network of duties and responsibilities—this 
self-discipline of the individual—that go 
along with freedom as we experience it. 
Unfortunately many of the people to whom 
we are spreading the gospel of freedom these 
days do not have our understanding of the 
word. They have no historical experience, 
as we have, of the discipline of freedom, and 
they do not know what we are talking about. 
They have suffered under the unrestrained 
freedom of landlords and warlords to extort 
and plunder as they wish. They are suffering 
today under the freedom of totalitarian gov- 
ernments to coerce and liquidate whomever 
they please. These downtrodden masses are 
not inspired by the word “freedom.” They 
are more greatly attracted by words like 
“land” or “bread” or security“ —not realiz- 
ing that men can enjoy those blessings only 
through that coufiterbalancing of rights 
and duties under the rule of law that we 
summarize in our use of the word “freedom.” 

Freedom is a good word, but in our propa- 
ganda against communism we should make 
clear what we mean by it. We should not 
misrepresent ourselves and our country as 
an undisciplined mob of ruthless individual- 
sists. That is the one thing we are not, but 
our propaganda about ourselves often creates 
that impression, and plays into the hands 
of the Communist foe. 

At home, we should make sure that we do 
not undermine and weaken the self-dis- 
cipline of freedom. The freeman of our 
civilization has taken centuries of effort and 
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struggle to create. But he can be destroyed 
in a generation, 

Our homes and our schools and our 
churches shape our children and young 
people in the pattern of freemen. Through 
these institutions we pass on the torch of 
freedom from one generation to the next. 
If these institutions are weakened, if they 
fail to do a good job, we are in real trouble. 

We should realize, moreover, that our chll- 
dren and young people are more exposed to- 
day than they have ever been before to in- 
fluences from other parts of our society. Our 
young people are consumers, with money of 
their own to spend, They are part of the 
mass audience of television and radio. They 
are the Innocent spectators of our political 
controversies. And they imitate what they 
read and see and hear. 

New dangers to the self-discipline of free- 
dom are arising from this situation, There 
have always been people willing to gratify 
the lowest appetites of others in order to 
make a quick dollar. Today these people 
are finding profitable opportunities in the 
so-called horror comic books and the 
crime programs. Lurid picture books of 
sadism and corruption, glorifying violence 
and crime, are being vomited out by the mil- 
lion, and sold to our children for a few cents 
each. These disgusting things are just as 
dangerous as narcotic drugs. They under- 
mine the true values of life and create, for 
the impressionable child mind, a world of 
evil dreams, where cruelty and violence reign 
supreme. I do not have to walt for a sta- 
tistical survey to show me that there is a 
connection between this kind of mental 
poison and the increase of juvenile delin- 
quency. 

There is no reason. whatever for allowing 
a few unscrupulous men to make money by 
debauching the minds of our children. 
There is no freedom that justifies this com- 
mercially minded assault on the roots of 
freedom. 

Or take the so-called crime programs. 
These are not so base and degrading as the 
horror comics, but I invite you to sit down 
before your TV set some day and tally the 
number of murders, killings, torturings, and 
savage fights that are depicted in all their 
details in the programs for children. This 
sort of program is cheap and easy to put out, 
but it is flooding the minds of our young 
people, and drowning out what they ought 
to be learning about their wonderful coun- 
try and its way of life. 

These dangers are slight, perhaps, com- 
pared to the savage and divisive tone that 
is creeping into our political life, What are 
our young people to make of adults who 
slander and vilify their opponents, spreading 
wild accusations of corruption and treason 
up and down the land? If their elders can 
do this sort of thing, and still enjoy high 
positions, why should they submit to the 
disciplines of self-restraint, mutual respect, 
and decency? 

If the demagog is excused by the claim that 
his end justifies his means, what is there to 
choose, on moral grounds, between our way 
of life and communism? For, don’t forget, 
this is the great lie of communism—that a 
good end justifies evil means—and if we 
adopt that principle of political life we will 
be destroying the underlying moral basis of 
freedom. This is a time of great fears and 
apparently insoluble problems, and many 
people are looking for a short cut to safety, 
But there is no safety for us in moral error. 

We should take a long, hard look, my 
friends, at these and other influences that 
are shaping the lives of the oncoming gen- 
eration. We should ask ourselves whether 
we are doing all we can to cherish and pass 
on unimpaired the concept of freedom—the 
ideal of the self-disciplined free man. For 
if we fall in this, we fail utterly. 

The self-discipline of freedom is the 
foundation of this towering political and 
economic structure which we have erected on 


this continent. It is the insurance of the 
future of the whole American enterprise. 

Men who do not understand what our kind 
of freedom means will be rudderless and lost 
in the storms that beset us. They will be 
unable to use the great institutions that 
have been left to us—the great trilogy of a 
democratic government, a democratic so- 
ciety, and a democratic economic life. In all 
three, the secret of success lies in the char- 
acter of the citizen—the character that ac- 
cepts discipline for the good of the group, 
that accepts a moral order in all things, and 
that assumes a responsibility in political de- 
cisions on the basis of truth, mutual trust, 
and respect for others. 

In retrospect, I fear this may have sound- 
ed like a college graduation address. Indeed 
it might be. 

My congratulations to this grand group 
who, having successfully completed the 
courses and passed a series of comprehensive 
examinations on insurance, economics, gov- 
ernment, law, accounting, and business man- 
agement, have had conferred on them today 

—the professional designation “CPCU,” and 
have accepted in this ceremony your strict 
code of ethical conduct. 

It's good to have been with you. 


Addresses by Hon. Edward J. Thye, of 
Minnesota, and Robert I. Rogin at 
United Cerebral Palsy Fifth Annual 
Convention. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 


imous consent to have printed in the Ap- 

pendix of the Record addresses delivered 

by Robert I. Rogin, vice president of the 

United Cerebral Palsy Association, and 

myself, at the fifth annual convention of 

the association on Saturday evening, No- 

vember 20, 1954. 

There being no objection, the addresses 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESSES OF ROBERT I. Roar, Untren CERE- 
BRAL PALSY Vice PRESIDENT, AND UNITED 
Srates SENATOR EDWARD J. THYE, or MINNE- 
BOTA, AT UNITED CEREBRAL PALSY FIFTH AN- 
NUAL CONVENTION, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 20, 
1954 

ADDRESS OF MR. ROGIN 

Both Mr. Goldenson, in his report to the 
convention last night, and Mr. Hausman, 
in his address to you, have stressed the team 
approach to cerebral palsy. Mr. Goldenson 
emphasized the enlarged size of this team 
and the intensity of its work on behalf of 
our cerebral palsied population. 

There is, of course, a perfectly good reason 
for this team approach. No one profession 
nor one individual alone, in fact no one 
group by itself can possibly do all the things 
necessary to provide our Cerebral palsied 
with a better or more normal way of lite. 
All of us are needed—physicians, therapists, 
teachers, social and recreational workers, 
psychologists, a whole battery of professional 
personnel, and the dedicated parents and 
volunteers whose devotion and drive have 
spearheaded: our activities. An integral part 

cot this team is the legislator—local, State, 
and Federal. 

The legislative aspects of our work have 
been close to me for many years. I was the 
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chairman of our first legislative committee, 
and I am presently the UCP’s vice president 
in charge of legal and legislative matters. 
The financial burden of caring for the cere- 
bral palsied is a staggering one, far beyond 
the capacity of private funds to carry alone. 
Thus, I feel very strongly that if the cerebral 
palsied are to be given the chance to take 
their rightful places in society, they must 
look to local, State, and Federal legislation 
for support. In that area is the key to edu- 
cational opportunities, medical aid, research, 
transportation, vocational facilities, and 
other forms of service which otherwise would 
not be possible. Such legislation has a 
sound economic basis, To restore a person 
to self-sufficiency is to create a self-support- 
ing citizen who, in the long run, becomes 
an asset and not a public and private lia- 
bility. 

With this in mind, we have established our 
legislative committee and the legislative staff 
at the national headquarters. The men and 
women who compose this legislative commit- 
tee and the legislative department—stafl 
members and volunteers alike—have helped 
greatly to bring the plight of the cerebral 
palsied to the attention of local and State 
legislatures and to our Federal public serv- 
ants here in W. m. But they have 
done more—they have helped to translate 
the public's increasing concern about the 
physically handicapped into legislative ac- 
tion. Our legislative committee and depart- 
ment have been a reservoir of information 
and effective guidance to our affiliates. 

Let me list briefly some of their activities: 

1. A complete set of all the laws affecting 
the handicapped in their respective States 
was sent to the members of the national leg- 
islative committee of each State, the State 
presidents and the executive directors of 
each State. 

2. Legislative suggestions for 1955 cover- 
ing the separate legislative sessions of each 
State were prepared. A booklet called In 
Our Town and in Our State, for distribution 
by States to educate their legislators, was 
distributed. 

3. A new simplified chart containing anal- 
ysis of the State laws concerning the handi- 
capped was distributed to all affiliates and 
committees. X 

4. Legislative bulletins in connection with 
legislation affecting the handicapped were 
issued semimonthly. 

5. The legislative department arranged for 
and prepared testimony for the health in- 
quiry before the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, the Senate 
Subcommittee on Health on the subject of 
vocational rehabilitation, and the Senate 
Committee on Finance on the subject of 
child care, as a result of which the age limit 
of ald to parents of mentally retarded and 
physically handicapped persons was removed. 

6. Our legislative director attended 3 fall 
regional conventions and 12 1954 regional 
conventions in various parts of the country 
for the purpose of informing the delegates 
as to the most recent developments affecting 
legislation. A 

If I had to single out any plece of legis- 
lation as an outstanding example of Federal 
action in the field affecting cerebral palsy, 
it would be the 70-percent increase in/con- 
gressional appropriations for the National 
Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blind- 
ame of the United States Public Health Sery- 

e. 

To help obtain these increases—from $4.5 
million last year to $7.6 million this year— 
the national committee for research in neu- 
rological disorders testified in their support, 
United Cerebral Palsy (represented by Med- 
ical Director Glidden L. Brooks and Legis- 
lative Director Harry Lyons) has been an 
active member of the national committee, 
along with representatives of other national 
voluntary health agencies. 

But, of course, no amount of testimony 
by itself produces legislation, In the end, 
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legislation is the business of the legislators 
themselves. Final authority over legislation 
such as I just described rests with the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and a like committee in the 
House of Representatives. The chairman of 
this Senate subcommittee is with us here 
tonight, The Honorable Eowarp J. THYE is 
senior Senator from the State of Minnesota, 
Before his election to the United States Sen- 
ate in November of 1946 and before his re- 
election in 1952, Senator THYE was Governor 
and Lieutenant Governor of his State of Min- 
nesota. 

If today more scientists are working on 
research projects concerned with the central 
nervous system—and it is damage to the 
central nervous system which causes cere- 
bral palsy—if today more institutes and 
universities are conducting more research 
projects than ever before, this is in no small 
measure due to the pioneering work of 
Chairman THYE, of this Senate subcom- 
mittee. Thus we al owe a very great and 
very deep debt of gratitude to Senator THYE, 
As a small token of our appreciation we 
thought it fitting to present Senator THYE 
with a plaque. Thus I should like to give 
to Senator Taym our distinguished service 
award, 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is my great honor 
and privilege to present to you Senator 
EDWARD J. THYE. 

ADDRESS OF SENATOR THYE 

It is fitting and appropriate that Wash- 
ington, the Nation’s Capital, should be the 
scene for this fifth annual convention of 
your organization, not only because United 
Cerebral Palsy is today national in scope but 
because your presence here typifies a part- 
nership between Government and private ef- 
fort in the fight against disease, 

You are now organized in all 48 States 
and the District of Columbia. 

This is truly a national convention and 
in a very real sense yours is now a national 
health agency. 

The partnership of the Federal Govern- 
ment and private groups like yours is re- 
vealed by the fact that your scientific ses- 
sions took place at one of our National Insti- 
tutes of Health and that scientists are on 
your program who received medical research 
grants either from the national institute 
or from United Cerebral Palsy. 

It takes the cooperation of all of our 
people to combat and conquer such an 
enemy as cerebral palsy. 

No group of citizens, no one voluntary 
health agency, not even the Federal Govern- 
ment alone, can carry on and win this fight. 

Your organization has done much to alert 
and inform the people of this country about 
cerebral palsy. 

Not only the general public buy your offi- 
cials here in Washington, and in the vari- 
ous State legislatures, have benefitted from 
the pioneering work you have done. 

As chairman of the Senate Subcommittee 
on Appropriations for the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, I know of 
the many occasions when your staff members 
and volunteers appearing under your auspi- 
ces have given useful testimony at congres- 
sional hearings. 

From the evidence presented in those hear- 
ings I have learned much about the good 
work that has been accomplished and the 
tremendous and rapid growth of your move- 
ment. 

I have learned recently about the pro- 
grams United Cerebral Palsy is conducting in 
my own home State of Minnesota. 

United Cerebral Palsy was first organized 
in St. Paul about 2 years ago. 

Now, as an Indication of your overall 
growth, there are five local affiliates and a 
State office. 

The Minneapolis group recently acquired a 
large building to house a school program for 
children and a sheltered workshop for adults 
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who are seeking rehabilitation from the 
effects of the disease. 

In St. Cloud, the State Teachers College has 
agreed to donate a classroom for school-age 
children within a six-county area. 

What has happened in Minnesota is a good 
example of developments in other parts of 
the country. 

The aim everywhere is the same: to give 
treatment, schooling, recreation, and em- 
ployment to the Nations half million peo- 
ple who are stricken with this disease. 

This health enemy, cerebral palsy, must be 
fought where its crippling effects are most 
severe. 

The work must be done in the local com- 
munities as well as in the great research 
centers. 


We must—and I know you have done this 


survey the damage and salvage what we can 
through education, physical rehabilitation, 
and good counseling services. 

If more of the cerebral palsied can now 


walk and talk, stand and sit, work and re- 


lax, this is in no small measure due to the 
excellent work that is going forward in your 
clinics and treatment centers. 

Thus, rehabilitation is the task of the cit- 
wens, but there is a significant part that 
government at all levels can do also. 

We are today surveying our educational 
needs. 

State conferences on education, for which 
the 83d Congress appropriated $700,000, have 
been initiated. 

Paralleling these meetings, I am told that 
you have called a conference of health agen- 
cies later this month to discuss a common 
approach to problems of special education 
and that you will seek to define the needs 
and goals of private, social, and health agen- 
cies in this area of education. 

Education and rehabilitation are vital but 
we must never lose sight of the basic fact 
that to prevent cerebral palsy from strik- 
ing down its victims from the outset is the 
real goal we must seek for the future. 

Only research can help us in this en- 
deavor for only by means of research can 
the cause of the disease become known and 
prevention and cure be evolved. - 

Such investment in research, whether 
sponsored federally or privately, will ulti- 
mately pay the largest dividends in the relief 
of suffering and the rehabilitation of the 
handicapped to become vigorous citizens 
contributing to our economy and our com- 
mon life, and sharing in their benefits. 

The Senate Committee on Appropriations 
each year considers appropriation for re- 
search along with the funds to carry on 
the other functions of our Federal Gov- 
ernment, 

Matters of national security, atomic en- 
ergy, and foreign policy have to be balanced 
with measures relating to our peacetime 
economy, development of national resources, 
and public welfare. 

Without question they are all vital to our 
well-being and even our national existence. 

Yet, of all the many billions appropriated 
by the Federal Government the money that 
holds the greatest promise for future gen- 
erations of Americans is that being spent 
for federally sponsored research. 

This amount is a relatively small per- 
centage of our total budget but it may mean 
protecting our children and future genera- 
tions from the ravages of crippling and 
killing diseases and of sparing our country 
the human and economic loss they cause. 

We had been providing funds in medical 
categories for a number of years since the 
close of World War I. but it was only 4 
years ago that we initiated appropriations for 
research in the diseases of the central nerv- 
ous system, including cerebral palsy. 

We made only a modest start 4 years ago, 
but we have moved ahead vigorously: since 
that time and our progress up to now has 
been rewarding. 
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The National Institute of Neurological 
Diseases and Blindness was established by 
an act of Congress in August 1950, and about 
the same time a proposal was made for a 
budget for 1 year of $5,200,000 to initiate 
a full-scale program of research and training. 

However, as the history of all the insti- 
tutes of the Public Health Service bears out, 
it was impossible to provide funds in the 
first year because the institute was new and 
its problems needed study before an accept- 
able program could be evaluated and action 
taken on it by the Congress in terms of 
funds. 

In 1951, $1.2 million was appropriated for 
the Institute of Neurology for the fiscal year 
beginning in July. 


These funds were barely enough to plan 


a program of research and they fell far short 
of enough to put the institute on an opera- 
tional basis. 

In the following year $1.9 million was ap- 
propriated for the institute and it was found 
impossible to do much more than thé year 
before because so little money was avallable 
for grants to research projects in the univer- 
sities and medical schools throughout the 
country. 

Analyzing the problem it became clear 
that to do justice to the Neurological Insti- 
tute a change would have to be made in 
the budgetary framework in which its re- 
quest for funds was cast. 

In those first 2 fiscal years of 1952 and 
1953 the appropriation for neurology was 
included in a category called Operating 
expenses, National Institutes of Health. 

In other words, it was lumped together 
with a number of miscellaneous items which 
had no direct medical relationship to it. 

Therefore, as a practical matter it was im- 
possible for Dr. Pearce Balley, the Chief of 
the Institute, to make an adequate presenta- 
tion of his problem to the Appropriations 
Committees and it was difficult for the vol- 
untary witnesses who came before these 
committees to present their requests with 
the force and effect that was n A 

We therefore made a request of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget to give the institute 
an identity of its own and an opportunity 
to stand on its own feet, and defend the 
merits of its own cause just as cancer, 
heart disease and mental health were being 
treated at that time. 

In 1954 the Institute of Neurological Dis- 
eases and Blindness, for the first time, came 
before the committees of the House and Sen- 
ate as a separate budget item. 

The soundness of this step was obvious 
at once for in the fiscal year 1954, when 
Congress had a chance to hear witnesses 
from the Institute itself and the witnesses 
which organizations like yours sent to Wash- 
ington, $4.5 million was provided. 

This more than doubled the figure for the 
year prior. ane 

Early this year we again held hearings 
and once again witnesses came before us 
from the Institute and from the private 
organizations, 

The testimony was excellent, 

It impressed the membership of the House 
and Senate committees so much that both 
committees again voted to increase the ap- 
propriation for this purpose. 

The House of Representatives in ite ap- 
propriations bill provided $6,913,000, and 
my own Appropriations Committee in the 
Senate voted $8,413,000 for the Institute of 
Neurology and Blindness, including its work 
on cerebral palsy. 

Our conference committee came together 
and weighing the House and Senate figures, 
arrived at a final total of $7,600,500 for the 
present fiscal year. 

Thus we have seen an increase in Fed- 
eral appropriations for research in this field 
from $1.2 million for the fiscal year 1952 to 
$7.6 million for the fiscal year 1955, 
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Rewarding as this progress is in reach- 
ing this level in research and training, I 
had hoped that in addition to the funds 
provided for these purposes we might also 
find it possible to provide money for the 
construction of research facilities. 

There is a strong case for funds for the 
construction of research facilities because 
lack of space in which to conduct experi- 
mental work in laboratories has been about 
as serious a problem as we have in this 
field. 

I am convinced from the testimony of 
physicians who appeared before us that un- 
til we find the cause of cerebral palsy and 
other such diseases we can neither cure them 
nor can we lessen the damage they do. 

To carry on the research necessary to dis- 
cover the causes of these diseases, we must 
have the necessary laboratory space in which 
the research workers can do their work. 

This problem of laboratory facilities ex- 
tends throughout the entire Nation and we 
have been told that the immediate need of 
funds for the whole country is $33 million, 

I can see why this would be so because 
in my own State of Minnesota, Dr. Harold 
S. Diehl, dean of the Medical School cf the 
University of Minnesota, has sat down and 
talked with me at length about the situa- 
tion there. 

It is his estimate that the University of 
Minnesota alone needs between three and 
four million dollars for the construction of 
facilities for laboratory space to properly 
complete the research already in progress. 

This same situation exists in other centers, 
and I am convinced that until we take af- 
firmative action ; to solve it, the research pro- 
gram as a whole will be slowed up and the 
conclusions we are striving to reach will be 
delayed. 

Therefore, I intend in the next Congress 
to again make an effort.to have funds pro- 
vided for construction, in addition to ade- 
quate funds for research and training. 

Government-sponsored research alone is 
not enought to get the job done. 

To achieve success in this crusade to 
conquer disease, we also need to have re- 
search and training programs sponsored and 
undertaken by voluntary organizations. 

A voluntary health agency such as United 
Cerebral Palsy is eminently qualified to 
access research needs and to develope a 
specific research plan coordinated with that 
of the Federal Government so that both of 
them move in the same direction at the same 
time and both strive for the common 
objective. 

Your own program which now amounts 
to half a million dollars a year gives 
eloquent testimony to this valuable effort. 

We have seen in the case of polio how 
the money spent for research over more 
than a decade has resulted in development 
of a most promising vaccine. 

This financial investment was very great 
indeed but the rewards growing out of it 
cannot be measured in terms of dollars 
and cents. 

The rewards can only be measured in terms 
of human happiness and human lives 
saved. 

The aim in the fight against cerebral 
palsy must be the same: to put to work 
the best scientists in the country to learn 
the cause of the disease and from the cause 
to discover the cure or the relief. 

True enough, we have not made much 
medical progress yet, but we have created 
the necessary foundation for medical prog- 
ress to take place. 

To be fully effective, to reap the most 
promising benefits, such a program of re- 
search must be and is now being financed 
not only by the taxpayers’ dollars but also 
by dollar donations given voluntarily to 
such organizations as United Cerebral Palsy. 

I hope that your organization will have 
an even more successful fund-raising cam- 
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paign next year and that you will thereby 
be enabled to broaden the scope of your 
research activities as well as your education 
and training programs. 

For the Congress I can say this: Research 
in matters of public health has always been 
a bipartisan program which political con- 
siderations have never touched. 

I can tell you here tonight that Members 
of Congress will do everything in their power 
to increase these funds for medical research 
as we have during the past few years. 

We will make this effort because we are 
confident that the mysteries of nervous 
afflictions can be solved if we use well the 
medical potential of our Nation and we 
recognize the vital part Government must 
take by encouragement of research to bring 
to an end the terror of crippling and 
disabling disease. 


Washington and Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Washington and Small Busi- 
ness” by C. Wilson Harder, and is the 
current small-business column spon- 
sored by the Federation of Independent 
Business. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON AND SMALL BUSINESS 
(By C. Wilson Harder) 


Among many items unfinished by last Con- 
gress, was report filed by Paul Kamerick, 
chief investigator for Senate Appropriations 
Committee, headed by Senator STYLES 
BRIDGES. 

This report, charges that through foreign- 
ald programs, United States taxpayer is giv- 
ing British aircraft industry a great com- 
petitive edge advantage over domestic in- 
dustry, 

Seriousness of charge is best judged by 
fact economy of many American cities, such 
as Seattle, Baltimore, Wichita, Los Angeles 
depends largely on aircraft industry, not to 
mention already hard hit New England in- 
dustrial area. 

The Senate committee report states in 
1042 while still engaged in war, British Gov- 
ernment sponsored and subsidized develop- 
ment of jet aircraft. This was done, it is 
stated, because British realized American de- 
signing and engineering had captured world 
market for type of commercial planes then in 
use, and that to get this market, British 
would have to lead in development of com- 
mercial jet airliners. 

In 1951 ECA stripped the then short Amer- 
ican supply of 3,600 machine tools valued at 
$75 million giving them to Britain where they 
are being used both for military and com- 
mercial aviation. 

The report further charges that in 1953, 
the year British reduced their income tax, 
United States gave them $409 million to be 
used primarily to modernize Royal Air Force. 

Yet, while British get United States funds 
on grounds they cannot afford to finance 
their air defense, undisputed estimates are 
British Government by end of 1950 had 
granted subsidies of around $400 million for 
development of commercial jet aircraft. 
Subsidies continue to be paid. 
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It seems well established Britain sold 
Russia some time after war, jet aircraft en- 
gines that were presumably forerunners of 
present day Soviet jet engines. 

Perhaps these engines were Outcome of 
developments in commercial aviation, or 
perhaps developments in military aviation. 

But fact seems to loom large that aircraft 
industry geared to turn out large numbers of 
jet engines, is in fine position whether it be 
military or commercial orders, 

Thus, British aircraft industry, which 
already has orders from United States air- 
lines, occupies an unusually fine competi- 
tive position being subsidized both by its own 
and United States taxpayers. 

This report could trigger probe of entire 
United States foreign aid program structure, 
Although report deals only with the building 
up of the foreign aircraft business to a 
competitive disadvantage to United States 
industry, the same result is belng created in 
practically all fields in which American com- 
merce and employment depends, 

This partly explains drive-to knock down 
American protective tariff system by both 
European interests and United States firms 
with plants in Europe, 

Due to taxes paid by American business 
and labor the productive capacity of Europe 
has been built up by foreign-aid programs 
to a point where European industry, with 
lower tax and labor rates, could if permitted, 
flood this Nation with goods to wreck entire 
American economy. 


A National Fuels Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, the 
National Coal Association convention, on 
November 17 and 18, 1954, was of such 
great significance that it merits the 
attention of every Member of Congress. 
The meeting was held in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
birthplace of the organization. 

As in the cases of the original meeting 


in 1917 and the convention’s return to 


Pittsburgh in 1937, this year's event took 
place in an atmosphere of tension 
created by international crisis. The 1917 
convention took place when the United 
States was involved in World War I. 
When the association came to Pittsburgh 
again two decades later the Sino-Jap- 
anese conflict was taking place in Asia 
and war clouds were gathering over 
Europe. 

Now, in 1954, aggression once more 
stalks the earth. The United States 
must be prepared for any emergency. 
Our industrial as well as our military 
might must be maintained in top condi- 
tion so long as any danger persists. 

The importance of the coal industry in 
a mobilization program has finally been 
established to the satisfaction, I believe, 
of most Government officials. We who 
represent coal-producing States have for 
a long time emphasized coal's vital role 
in a war economy, and in recent weeks I 
have been encouraged by indications that 
our efforts are beginning to bear fruit. 
The executive branch of the Government 
has apparently been brought to realize 
that America’s coal industry must re- 
main strong at all times. Whether or 
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not the White House will take any steps 
to correct conditions responsible for the 
present deterioration in the industry re- 
mains to be seen, but at least studies are 
being made by responsible groups and 
recommendations to the President by the 
Cabinet Committee are expected within 
a fortnight. 

Meanwhile, however, it is the respon- 
sibility of Congress to indemnify our na- 
tional security by taking whatever legis- 
lative means are necessary to see that 
the coal industry is reinvigorated as 
quickly as possible. 

A number of highly important recom- 
mendations in this direction were made 
by officials of the National Coal Associa- 
tion at its convention in Pittsburgh—one 
at least of which should be pondered by 
members of the Senate with a view to- 
ward taking action immediately after 
the convening of the 84th Congress. I 
refer to the suggestion by Mr. L. C. 
Campbell, vice president, Eastern Gas & 
Fuel Associates, and president of the Na- 
tional Coal Association regarding the 
establishment of a national fuels policy. 
Mr. Campbell’s company has important 
mining operations in the State of West 
Virginia, and he is wholly familiar with 
conditions in mining communities of our 
State as well as in other areas where coal 
is produced. Like all officials of coal 
industry management and of the United 
Mine Workers of America, Mr. Campbell 
is deeply concerned with the thousands 
upon thousands of families who are im- 
poverished as a result of the decline in 
coal production; he also realizes that the 
industry could not be reactivated as 
quickly as would be required in a war 
emergency unless present conditions are 
improved. 

Lask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Recorp the 
text of Mr. Campbell's address to the 
National Coal Association. I wish that 
Members of Congress would peruse it 
carefully. I think it is necessary for 
everyone to understand coal's situation 
so that he will be properly informed when 
we take up positive remedial legislation 
in the new Congress. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COAL’S PLACE In Our NATIONAL ECONOMY 
(Address by L. C. Campbell, president, 
National Coal Association) 

Ooal's Place in Our National Economy is 
the theme of this, the 37th anniversary 
convention of the National Coal Associa- 
tion, The United States is blessed with 
an abundance of coal for heating, in- 
dustrial power, metallurgical reduction, and 
chemical processes, Can there be doubt in 
the mind of any man that our national 
economy has been built on coal; that it de- 
pends upon coal today, and will continue to 
depend upon coal to expand its industrial 
greatness. By reason of an abundance of 
coal we Americans can afford the myriad of 
materials and services which it provides. 
Coal is the difference in peace, in defense 
preparation, and in war between those who 
have it and those who do not have it as 
an abundant natural esource. 

The National Coal Association, organized in 
1917, held its first general meeting in Pitts- 
burgh, here in the William Penn Hotel on 
October 23 of that year, and the accounts in 
the Pittsburgh newspapers describe it as the 
largest meeting of coal producers ever held 
in the United States. 
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W. K. Field, first president of the National 
Coal Association, who was president of the 
Pittsburgh Coal Co., presided. 

We were in the midst of World War I. The 
Federal Fuel Director, Dr. H. A. Garfield, 
speaking at that convention, said he expected 
our industry “to produce all the coal that 
we have a right to expect and more,” 
for the Nation's wartime needs. 

That has been the plea In every time of war 
or national emergency and coal producers 
have never yet failed to meet the challenge. 

Our association met here again in October 
1937. J. P. Wiliams, Jr., of Pittsburgh, then 
president of the Koppers Coal Co., was pres- 
ident of the National Coal Association, and 

H. Love, now president of Pittsburgh 
Consolidation Coal Co., served as chairman 
of the Pittsburgh convention committee. 

Nineteen hundred and thirty-seven was 
not a golden year for the coal industry, nor 
for the United States. Everyone had dis- 
covered that national recovery from a depth 
of depression was a slow proposition, despite 
all the pump priming; and the preliminary 
rumblings of the Second World War were 
already audible. 

When we met here in 1937, coalmen had 
their own special problems arising from the 
efforts of the Government to establish mini- 
mum prices for coal, as required by the terms 
of the Guffey Act. 

This year, on our association's 37th anni- 
versary, we are meeting again in Pittsburgh 
in the very heart of industrial America. We 
are returning, so to speak, to the place of our 
birth. We come back for renewed vigor. 
The Pittsburgh renaissance, visible on all 
sides, is, indeed, a challenge to the coal in- 
dustry for such invigoration. 

Coal, our country’s No. 1 energy resource, 
and a foundation stone of the Nation's econ- 
omy, is presently beset with many difficulties, 
We are in the throes of a changing fuel 
economy. There exists a tremendous con- 
flict of application of the energy supply 
available from coal, oll, natural gas, and 
electricity. There needs to be a national 
fuel policy to correct the blind, destructive, 
uneconomic condition which is destroying 
the Nation's fuel birthright. Future genera- 
tions cannot be expected to applaud the 
present-day spectacle of misapplication of 
oil and gas when reserves of those essential 
fuels are gone, and coal remains the only 
enduring bulwark of our fuel needs. 

In spite of all of this, the long-range fu- 
ture of coal was never brighter; its field of 
national usefulness never before so great. 
The slogan of this convention, Coal's place 
in our national economy,” is borne out by 
the fact that coal has, indeed, been the key- 
stone of our industrial progress. 

The record of progress in the coal ind 
in the past 37 years since the National Coal 
Association was founded is one of which we 
are rightfully proud. Our gains in improved 
methods of mining and the preparation of 
coal have been prodigious. These gains have 
also been matched by increased efficiencies 
and economies in the use of coal. 

The gains have been achieved by skillful 
engineering and constant research and mine 
mechanization in underground mining, on a 
scale of which the mine operators of an earli- 
er day never dreamed. These gains have been 
achieved by expenditures of hundreds of 
millions of dollars for new plants and new 
equipment. There has also been a tremen- 
dous modernization of old mining plants. 
In addition, production gains have been 
achieved by the introduction of surface 
mining, until its expansion of plant and 
equipment accounts for roundly one-quarter 
of the total annual output of coal. 

In 1917, the year of our first meeting, the 
mine output of bituminous coal was 551 
million tons. To get this out of the ground 
and onto railroad cars required a labor force 
of 600,000 men. The miners put in 8 hours 
of actual working time, and the per 3 
output averaged 3.77 tons. 
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Twenty years later in 1937, when we met 
here again, mine output was 445 million tons 
and the total labor force that year, as re- 
ported by the United States Bureau of Mines, 
was not quite 500,000. In 1937, the miners 
worked 7 hours per day and the per man-day 
output was reported as 4.69 tons. 

Last year we mined 453 million tons of 
bituminous coal with a labor force of 
roundly 300,000, a little more coal last year 
than in 1937, and produced with 40 percent 
fewer men. It should be noted also that 
although pald on an 8-hour basis, the pro- 
ductive working time in the underground 
mines at present is usually not more than 
6% hours. The man-duty output for all bi- 
tuminous mines last year, surface and un- 
derground figured together, averaged 8 tons. 
These figures represent a gain in operating 
efficiency unmatched in so short a span of 
years. 

Let me underscore, also, the fact that these 
gains in productivity have been accompanied 
by even more striking gains in mine safety. 
Measured in terms of the frequency of 
injury per million tons, today's bituminous 
coal miner's job is 5 times safer than his 
father’s Job 40 years ago, and twice as safe 
as it was 15 years ago. 

Engineering for safety, with new knowl- 
edge and new equipment for the industry, 
coupled with education against the peril of 
carelessness, will help the industry set ever 
higher standards of safe mining, 

To reduce the per ton cost of mining coal, 
and to increase the heat and power per unit 
of coal burned, are the objectives of an un- 
ending search by coal producers and coal 
users. 

The electric utilities, which today are coal’s 
largest customer, afford a striking example of 
the gain in efficiency in the use of coal. In 
1920, electric utilities were burning 3 pounds 
of coal to obtain 1 kilowatt-hour of elec- 
tricity. That was the average rate. In the 
early 1930's, it was 1½ pounds of coal per 
kilowatt-hour, This year the national aver- 
age figure is down to 1 pound per kilowatt- 
hour. 

That means that 1 ton of coal today in 
electric power generation does the work that 
not many years ago required 3 tons. It 
means that at the 1920 efficiency rate the 
electric utilities would have required almost 
350 million tons to obtain the 218 billion 
kilowatt-hours of electricity which were gen- 
erated with coal last year. The actual 
amount of coal burned under electric boilers 


last year was 116 million tons, a new all- 


time high. 

The 1-to-1 ratio pounds of coal to kilowatt- 
hours is due to go much lower. Further gains 
in efficiency are already in sight. Some of 
the newly bullt electric generating plants 
are burning coal with results far below the 
average pounds per kilowatt-hour. 

You will hear from other speakers at this 
convention discussion of the part coal seems 
destined to play in the field of electric energy 
in the years ahead. Let me merely remind 
you that coal at present accounts for one- 
half of the entire electric output, and if 
we exclude waterpower and consider only 
the mineral fuels, coal accounts for two- 
thirds of the total. The consensus is that the 
share of coal in total power generated is 
not likely to diminish as far ahead as can be 
seen; indeed, its share may increase. The 
share of hydroelectric power in the total 
output of electric energy is steadily declin- 
ing. The prophecy is that electric power re- 
quired will be many times that of the present. 

A population of 190 million will be served 
by electric utilities burning an estimated 
350 million tons of coal in 1975. We shall 
be sending more and more coal into in- 
dustrial plants and into homes over electric 
wires instead of by train and truck. The 
British thermal units—13,000 to 14,000 of 
them per pound of coal—will indeed be king 
in an ever-expanding national power load. 
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The leaders in the field of atomic power all 
stress the thought that the day is a long 
way off when atomic electric power will be 
competitive with electricity produced by con- 
ventional fuels; that the nuclear power 
plants now projected cannot be expected to 
supply more than a tiny fraction of the ex- 
pected total of electricity required. 

Our immediate concern is not with what 
unquestionably appears to be a bright future, 
but with the present predicament of the coal 
industry’s curtailed output and vanished 
profits. There will be much discussion of 
the contributing causes in these two con- 
vention days, I would like to mention 
briefly only some of them. 

The workmen who mine the coal are paid 
the highest dafly earnings of any industry 
group in the country, while the earnings of 
coal-producing companies are the lowest of 
any of our basic industries, and even those 
earnings for a great many companies almost 
drop out of sight. The tragedy of displaced 
workmen at the same time stalks every coal- 
field in the country. Many producers are 
attempting to pay not only these high wages 
for a limited productive workday but also 
fringe benefits, out of losses. The chances 
of being able to continue to do that are re- 
mote for a great many producers. The 
chances of recapturing markets appear to be 
even more remote. Those markets are cur- 
rently being served by a large tonnage which 
reaches the customer without fringe costs 
and high labor rates. There needs to be a 
reappraisal of this situation by all concerned 
in the interests of jobs for workmen and 
competitive business standards for the 
industry. 

The transportation costs of coal as ap- 
plied by the carriers and sanctioned by Gov- 
ernment have been built into a nonrealistic 
freight-rate structure. The simple fact ap- 
pears to be that coal is being called upon 
to bear more than its fair share of the total 
cost of railroad operations. Efforts to hold 
business for coal in highly competitive mar- 
kets accordingly suffer, as it is the delivered 
price of coal that counts. The freight cost 
is very often in excess of the at-the-mine 
cost of the coal. There also needs to be a 
reappraisal of this situation by all concerned. 

Coal has been hurt by the unrestricted im- 
portation of cheap residual fuel ofl which 
has poured into the Atlantic and gulf ports, 
principally from Venezuela and found its 
way under industrial boilers, displacing coal. 
It is now appearing on the Pacific coast as a 
threat to domestic produced fuel oil. This 
does nothing to help the domestic oil indus- 
try. It is of no lasting benefit to any class 
of United States fuel users. Its importa- 
tion tends to encourage dependence on & 
foreign fuel supply that would be almost in- 
stantly cut off in the event of war. It profits 
no one but the foreign refineries and traders 
seeking an outlet for the leftovers of the 
refining processes. Here again there needs 
to be a reappraisal of what this situation is 
doing, not only to coal but to domestic oil 
trade. 

It is regrettable that efforts to obtain from 
Congress needful legislation to restrict these 
imports have not yet met with success. The 
coal industry should continue to seek re- 
medial action. The executive branch will 
have this problem for consideration, alorg 
with others pertaining to the overall fuel 
economy of the country. This needs affirms- 
tive action from the executive and legisia- 
tive branches, 

Natural gas now reaches into virtually 
every State. Only one, Vermont, does not 
yet have natural-gas service, either on an 
existing or on an authorized and imminent 
basis. It is a formidable competitor to coal 
in some areas, and ig part of the pattern of 
the changing fuel economy, 

Natural-gas resources are so limited, when 
measured in terms of our total energy Te- 
sources and our total energy requirements, 
that we have contended that this gas ought 
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not to be wasted under industrial boilers 
where coal would do as well or better. It 
ought to be confined to the superior uses for 
which it is best adapted in the interest of the 
national economy. It should receive a price 
in the market place commensurate with its 
true worth, in the interest of those in whose 
land the gas originates. 

We have objected in the past to having a 
Government agency in Washington fix prices 
which the owners of gas at the well should 
be permitted to obtain for their product. 
We have opposed the importation in the 
United States of natural gas from Canada. 

In my remarks at our convention a year 
ago, I expressed the view that our greatest 
need was a better realization ourselves, on 
the part of our customers, and Federal and 
State authorities, of the simple fact that 
the coal industry must ask and must receive 
a fair price for its product if it is to remain 
healthy. Surely events of the past 12 
months have given added pertinence and 
force to that obsertation. We have seen the 
consequence of failing to obtain—and in 
many cases, I fear, failing to ask—a fair price 
for coal. 

Our customers, the press, Government 
agencies, and the Congress all give lip service 
to the proposition that the coal industry is 
one of the great defense bastions of the 
Nation and must be preserved in good oper- 
ating condition; that to do less is to trifle 
with disaster. There has been little dispo- 
sition to match talk with actions until re- 
cently. It is gratifying to see signs of action 
on the part of the Government and an in- 
creasing awareness of what it would mean 
to the Nation to continue the dismantling 
of a great industry by reason of unfair com- 
petition and profitless production. There 
are encouraging signs and action in many 
quarters, and I should not pass on without 
mentioning some of that. 

We have today a governors’ fuel conference, 
the sequel to a meeting of the governors of 
the coal States called last spring by Governor 
Fine, of Pennsylvania, to consider ways and 
means for helping coal. Real progress has 
been made in the conferences which have 
been heid and a program of action is out- 
lined for future meetings. í 

The White House, too, is taking a hand, 
Conferences with President Eisenhower in 
the late spring resulted in the appointment 
of an interdepartmental six-member com- 
mittee headed by Dr. Arthur S. Flemming, 
Director of Mobilization, to examine the 
plight of the coal industry and the various 
proposals that are within the area of govern- 
mental ‘action, 


A further step that we hope may prove 
helpful was the appointment by the Presi- 
dent of a committee at Cabinet level to deal 
with the overall question of public policy 
respecting energy supplies and resources— 
that is to say, our energy resources of all 
kinds and the production facilities of all 
kinds. 

These various conferences, councils, com- 
mittees, and inquiries did not just happen. 
They were the outcome of the concerted 
efforts of those who have the interest of coal 
at heart; mine management and mine labor, 
Members of Congress in coal-mining dis- 
tricts, businessmen, railroad men, bankers, 
and many others. 

Never before have responsible executives 
in our industry manifested so great concern 
and sought so wholeheartedly to awaken gov- 
ernmental policymarkers to the facts con- 
cerning the production, distribution, and 
consumption of coal; to awaken govern- 
mental policymakers to the severity of the 
industry's present difficulties, and the fact 
that many of these difficulties aré caused by 
things beyond the industry’s control, and 
that some of these difficulties are directly 
attributable to unwise governmental action 
or lack of action. 
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It takes governmental action to halt im- 
ports of residual oil, to change railroad rates, 
to restore a prudent balance in the distribu- 
tion of natural gas. 

The Government should take a new look 
at its fuel-purchase policies which are prov- 
ing so destructive to coal in a variety of 
ways; sometimes by buying coal on a basis 
that raises havoc with existing coal pro- 
ducing facilities; sometimes buying other 
fuels when coal could be made to serve as 
well or better, and when it is in the public 
interest to preserve the greatest possible 
number of outlets for coal. 

We have raised the question of whether 
the Government, as a matter of national 
policy, should use coal in all Government 
buildings and installations both in conti- 
nental United States and overseas, where 
Teadily available. 

We believe that our Government should do 
all that it can to induce European govern- 
ments to remove restrictions which dis- 
criminate against the importation of coal 
from the United States. 

We are dealing with the question of what 
part the Government shall play in the field of 
research and the development of facilities for 
the production of synthetic fuels. 

Bituminous coal research is closely allied 
to the National Coal Association and has 
many research projects underway. We have 
only a few producers with resources large 
enough to support extensive research on 
their individual account, but those that are 
able are doing notable work in the research 
field. The manufacturers of machinery and 
equipment useful in mining, as well as the 
manufacturers of equipment in which coal 
is burned, are doing much and with con- 
spicuous success. 

Research in the field of coal chemistry and 
synthetic fuels is going on at a good rate. 
The Government, which had a considerable 
part in this program, has recently withdrawn 
from much of it. There needs to be a reex- 
amination of the part that Government 
should continue to take in coal research, in 
the interest of maintaining a healthy indus- 
try and assisting this basic raw material to 
find additional markets in coal chemistry. 

The National Coal Association is taking an 
important part in all of the various efforts to 
strengthen the position of coal in competi- 
tive markets, and to gain for coal the treat- 
ment from the agencies of Government 
which coal merits and must have if it is to 


prosper. 

It has ably represented the industry before 
congressional committees and the executive 
departments. 

The program of market promotion which 
the National Coal Association has been car- 
rying on for some years, and which is con- 
tinuing in new channels that promise even 
greater usefulness, will be fully described by 
other speakers. 

There never was a time when the need was 
greater for concerted efforts to meet competi- 
tive fuels on more even terms, and to obtain 
for coal a fairer share of the total fuel mar- 
ket. There never was a time when the in- 
dustry’s need was greater for the services 
which our national association is in a posi- 
tion to render and which, Iam glad to report, 
it is rendering in full measure. 

It is well that we come together in these 
annual meetings for realistic examination 
of our problems, and for a roundtable dis- 
cussion and exchange of views. 

My hearty thanks and appreciation to the 
many committees which have worked on the 
problems of coal through the years, and to 
the entire staff working for National Coal 
Association who have rendered excellent 
service on every occasion. The program 
committee and all of its members likewise 
deserve a full measure of appreciation of the 
job which it did in putting together an ex- 
cellent program for these few days. I am 
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confident that this meeting will generate 
new ideas. 

Although beset with so many difficulties, 
we face the future with a stout heart and 
conviction that better days for coal are ahead, 
and that the American coal industry will 
continue to maintain its world leadership in 
the output of a primary natural resource as 
vital to modern civilization as air and water. 

Some of the things on which that convie- 
tion is based, and some of the things which 
coal and industries closely related to coal 
are doing to bring these better days, will 
be told in the reports which are to be pre- 
sented here today and tomorrow and by the 
speakers listed on the program. 

Let's face up to the fact that with a full 
recognition of these problems the men and 
management of the coal industry can and 
will, with such aid as the Government has 
to afford, preserve a dependable fuel econ- 
omy for the Nation in time of peace and war. 
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Address by Joseph P. McMurray, Housing 
Executive for the City of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by Mr. Joseph P. McMurray, 
housing executive for the city of New 
York, given before the Potomac Chapter 
of the National Association of Housing 
2 Washington, D. C., on December 

1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SECURING EFFECTIVE HOUSING LEGISLATION— 

PROBLEMS OF OBTAINING Goop Hovusinea LEG- 

ISLATION AS SEEN FROM THE HILL 


(Address of Joseph P. McMurray) 


I have found through the years, especially 
on Capitol Hill, the importance of reason, 
knowledge, and truth. Most people believe 
that Members of the Congress, Senators, vote 
because of the pressures of numbers, dollars, 
or politics. 

It is true, to some extent, that representa- 
tives of large organizations do have an effec- 
tive influence. Of course, large financial in- 
terests having a great stake in a particular or 
general economic situation do have influ- 
ence. It is also true that political considera- 
tions do play a part in decisions made on 
Capitol Hill, but day in and day out on the 
many amendments to both large and small 
bills, the decisions on these amendments are 
made, in most cases on the basis of who has 
the best argument; the best reasons, and the 
best information. 

Senators often knowingly vote contrary to 
what is considered their own political inter- 
ests and what is generally supposed to be 
their political philosophy. 

I have seen on many occasions so-called 
friends of the real-estate industry vote con- 
trary to what the real-estate industry wanted 
when they were convinced it was not in line 
with the general welfare and on numerous 
occasions I have seen conservatives vote lib- 
eral on particular amendments and liberals 
vote conservative. 

It is true, as could be expected, that people 
who represent large numbers of people or 
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large financial interests, or important politi- 
cal segments in our life have easier access to 
Members of Congress and to other important 
people in the administration. The fact that 
they do will mean little or nothing if they 
do not have good reason, good information, 
or a uasive cause. Now, I am not so 
idealistic or nalve to believe or expect you to 
believe that sometimes on important issues 
the contrary is not, and has not been, true, 
but the only thing I want to point out by way 
of emphasis is that much more frequently 
than people would ever believe who are not 
close to the situation, is the way Congress 
is actually influenced in their determination 
on legislation. . 

Much of what the average citizen knows 
about the Congress comes from the news- 
papers, The newspapers, necessarily, can- 
not give a complete story on any bill, on any 
hearing, or any committee session. News- 
papers are looking for the dramatic. The 
agreement or compromise is not the thing 
that is dramatic and so you hear yery little 
of that. You read only about the clash of 
views, disagreements, the controversy, and 
when you read of a clash of views, you fre- 
quently do not read of the ameliorating 
phases, or discussions that may surround 
what appears to be a straight-line split or 
clash in views. 

Congress, in a way, is a screener of infor- 
mation. It is a stopper and a filter of ideas 
and knowledge. When you stop to consider 
it, the average chairman of a committee, a 
Member of Congress, for years receives in 
capsule form some of the most expert opin- 
ion on all sides of every question. I know 
much fun is made about the intelligence of 
Congressmen and Senators, but, take it from 
me, they are a pretty well informed and 
intelligent group of men. Perhaps you, as 
an expert in a particular field, will be able 
to find fault with some of their thinking 
or knowledge of your field, but I am sure 
you are often surprised with their knowl- 
edge, and this is only one out of a whole 
host of subjects they must act upon. 

Congress is as frequently ahead of the 
people—not, as it is generally believed, be- 
hind the people. At least this is true, in 
my opinion, in a number of fields in which I 
have worked. In the field of housing you 
only have to read the declaration of policy 
in the Housing Act òf 1949 to see how far 
Congress haus advanced in this field insofar 
as the overall approach is concerned. This 
declaration of policy was given rather care- 
ful consideration during the deliberations 
of the Housing Act of 1954, and the declara- 
tion was reaffirmed. An effort to amend it 
was not agreed to because it was believed 
that that policy so well stated the position 
of the Congress with respect to the whole 
housing question. 

It is my opinion that, in the field of public 
housing, Congress has shown itself to be 
ahead of the people. It is true that there 
appears to be a great deal of support for 
public housing, but to some extent it is the 
support for better housing rather than sup- 
port of a specific program. It is true the 
public housing program has been drastically 
cut, but we should not forget that in spite 
of all the propaganda to the contrary, the 
Congress has consistently voted in support of 
the basic princtple that there has to be some 
Government subsidy for low-rent housing. 
And many of the Senators I know personally 
who supported this public housing program 
did so not because of political self-interest; 
quite the contrary, they honestly felt, after 
careful study, that it was in the general wel- 
fare, Incidentally, I have known many Sen- 
ators who have voted for such things as 
control and rent control legislation when it 
was unpopular in their own States and with 
their own political supporters, but they did 
it because they believed it was the right and 
patriotic thing to do, 
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With respect to the urban redevelopment 
program, which has been not only continued 
but, in my opinion, been improved, I think 
Congress is far ahead of the average person 
in recognizing the need for this type of 
program. There has been no real opposi- 
tion to this program in the Congress, yet 
go into any community with an urban re- 
development program and see how much 
opposition there is from the people who 
have a vested interest in the project area, 
or who feel that things should be left as 
they are. 

In the fleld of housing research, Congress 
in the 1949 act and before that, in the act 
of 1948, has shown its interest in the need 
for doing some penetrating study in hous- 
ing. The research provisions of the act 
were not carried out largely because, I 
believe, the job was not started off as well 
as it might have been and because of the 
lack of support by industry. I believe in- 
dustry should, and finally did, support 
some segments of the program, but by then 
it was too late. I believe that, with a little 
bit of concerted effort, this program can 
be reinstated in our Federal housing pro- 
gram. No one can give a good reason why 
an agency that has billions of dollars tied 
up in this business of housing, that has 
recognized the vital stake that housing has 
in the development of our country, should 
be without a group of people who do some 
concentrated thinking, studying, and re- 
search on the numerous problems in the 
increasingly more complicated housing fleld. 
I think the fact that the National Associa- 
tion of Home Builders has recently enlarged 
its research staff is recognition by one in- 
dustry group of the importance of housing 
research. In other countries of the world 
they have recognized its importance and I 
recall the part it played in Holland, Sweden, 
and other countries I had an opportunity to 
visit in 1949. 

Congress has also been one of the first to 
recognize the importance of middle-income 
housing problem and we are likely to forget 
that. In 1950, the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee reported out a middle-income hous- 
ing bill. It failed in the Senate by close 
vote after being favorably reported by the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee. 
But the important thing to recognize is that 
there was and is a strong belief in Congress 
that something must be done in this field 
of housing. 

I might also point out that In regard to 
providing some sort of machinery for sec- 
ondary mortgage financing, that the Congress 
here again has been ahead of the industry. 
Throughout the years that I was with the 
banking committee many members of the 
committee had manifested great concern 
about the lack of mortgage funds in the dis- 
tant areas of our country, and advocated that 
some machinery should be designed to meet 
that difficult problem. 

In connection with the FHA housing scan- 
dal, there again the Congress was ahead of 
the agency and the people in recognizing the 
possibility of some irregularity occurring in 
connection with the administration of FHA. 
In 1947 an amendment was adopted which 
was intended to protect against the so-called 
windfalls; that Is, to bring FHA valuations in 
line with actual costs, rather than estimated 
costs, In 1950 Senator LonG spent a consid- 
erable amount of time trying to elicit from 
the FHA the fact that there could be, and 
actually were, enormous profits being made 
in the 608 program. In a number of reports, 
in hearings, and in Senate debates, Congress 
expressed its concern over and over again 
about this problem. The middle-income 
housing act of 1950, to which I referred 
earlier, was designed against the background 
of the 608 program. You only have to read 
the debate and the report on that bill to be 
aware of the fact that it was an attempt to 
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make use of the knowledge, the know-how, 
the techniques, that were created as a result 
of the experience with the 608 program, and 
reshape and redirect them so as to provide 
better and more adequate housing at less cost 
to the consumer. 

In 1951 the Congress applied the cost cer- 
tification amendment to the FHA title VIII 
and title & program. The 1951 cost cer- 
tification amendments, as you recall, required 
that if the actual cost was less than the 
mortgage amount, the difference had to be 
used to reduce the amount of the mortgage. 
This amendment was fought by the industry 
andthe agency concerned was not happy 
about it, but Congress stuck to its guns and 
the amendment was finally adopted. Mind 
you, this was a Congress which was supposed 
to know less than those in the agency and 
those in the industry. 

In the recent act of 1954, in connection 
with the urban renewal title, the amend- 
ments that were finally agreed to by the 
Congress after the bill was introduced 
made it workable and practical. It is true 
that the agency finally recommended many 
of them, but what you might not know was 
that it was not by virtue of the agency's 
initiative. To a large extent the amend- 
ments were those which NAHRO brought 
to Congress, were referred back to the 
agency, and finally sent back to the Con- 
gress in a somewhat revised form. But it 
was Congress that thought that these 
amendments should be incorporated in the 
bill if the act were to be workable and 
practical, 

I, as were most people who were ac- 
quainted with the good the FHA accom- 
plished, was sorry about the FHA scandal. I 
did not like to see people get hurt. I do 
not like to see people suffer. I do not think 
I am different from almost anybody else, 
but personal feelings in a Government as 
large as ours have to be disregarded. As 
long as there has been a scandal and as 
long as there has been an investigation 
and there had to be one—I think we who 
are interested in housing and we who are 
interested in the welfare of our country 
today and in the future ought to be able to 
find much good in it all. 

First of all, it focused attention on the 
problem of housing. One of the things 
that has bothered me in these recent years 18 
that it has been too hard to get people and 
the Congress as sufficiently interested in 
the problem as they should be. It has been 
one of those programs that has-been going 
along without too much thought or con- 
sideration being given to it. After all, eco- 
nomically, it is one of the most important 
segments of our economy. Right today we 
would be in a depression or a bad recession 
anyway, if we did not have the rate of 
residential construction we now have. 

In terms of the welfare of millions of 
human individuals, I do not know of a 
more important contributing factor than 
housing. In terms of employment, in terms 
of savings, in terms of financing, in terms 
of the money market, in terms of the shifts 
in our population, in terms of the economic 
development of our country, there is no 
single more important factor than our hous- 
ing program. 

There is little more important, In my 
opinion, in the solution of some of our 
most dificult domestic problems—the prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency, the education 
of our people, good marital relations, the 
proper development of our people, our 
health. I also think that in terms of our 
spiritual development it plays a very im- 
portant influence. 

The FHA scandal should cause us to ex- 
amine the whole housing problem. The 
whole housing problem needs reexamina- 
tion. We have to look at every one of our 
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housing programs to see if they are really 
doing the job that needs to be done. 

In New York City today we are doing that 
very thing. and Mayor Wagner set up a Com- 
mittee of One Hundred on Better Housing, 
of which I have the honor of being the execu- 
tive secretary. To show you exactly how 
comprehensive and realistic the study of 
that committee will be, let me merely read 
to you the list of proposed subcommittees 
and the problems to which they will direct 
their attention: 

1. Subcommittee on low rent public hous- 
ing financed by tax and/or cash subsidies 
by the Federal, State, and city governments, 
with a review of its actual or potential scope 
and policies. 

2. Subcommittee on middle-income hous- 
ing with special emphasis on the proper use 
of tax concessions and State or city credit 
for cooperatives and limited dividend proj- 
ects. 

3. Subcommittee to review the proper role 
of private enterprise in the middle-income 
housing field, and what can be done to en- 
courage private building. 

4. Subcommittee on urban redevelopment 

and FHA-insured projects. 

5. Subcommittee on tenant relocation. 

6. Subcommittee on slum clearance, from 
the point of view of proper areas, the time 
schedule, etc. 

7. Subcommittee on neighborhood con- 
servation and rehabilitation. 

8. Subcommittee on community facilities, 
such as transportation, shopping, schools, 
etc., as related to housing programs. 

9. Subcommittee on housing in relation to 
the future of the city in connection with 
population trends, large-scale planning, mi- 
gration, and income groups. 

10. Subcommittee on special problems, 
such as housing for the aged, discrimination, 
and large families. We are going to look at 
what has been done and what needs to be 
done in New York City in the field of hous- 
ing by every group and every program. 

The President last year appointed his 
Presidential Advisory Committee on Hous- 
ing. I think that, as far as it went, it did 
well. The biggest criticism I had of it was 
that it did not have a sufficient amount of 
time to do the job and it did not follow 
through on a number of the problems it be- 
gan to investigate. I think it would be in 
order if the President would again appoint 
a committee that would sit at least for a 
full year, to be composed of a group of ex- 
perts in the housing field, and nonpartisan 
experts, and include some Members of Con- 
gress on it who would thoroughly analyze 
what is, or is not being done, and what more 
can be done to solve our housing problem. 

It has been my experience from sitting 
up on the Hill where I have had the oppor- 
tunity to meet all groups who were inter- 
ested in the housing field and to know inti- 
mately Members of Congress who repre- 
sented all sides of the question, that there 
was a good deal more understanding and a 
good deal more agreement on objectives in 
the fleld of housing than most people would 
suppose. I think there is a good deal more 
agreement on many details of housing pro- 
gram than most people believe possible, 
Furthermore, I found that, with little educa- 
tion and more information, disagreements 
decrease. I think there is enough good will 
and enough self-interest, if you wish, in a 
sound housing program to cause all people 
and their representatives in Congress to 
agree and work out their differences in con- 
nection with the housing problem—that is, 
if we in the field of housing do our job prop- 
erly. 

PROBLEM AHEAD 


What is the problem ahead of us? Most 
of you are professional housers so I don't 
need to spend any time telling you that the 
extent of the problem is such that none of 
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us will ever see its solution. In New York, 
where we are probably doing more in clearing 
out slums and building up whole new areas, 
it is reliably estimated that it will take from 
150 to 200 years to take care of our present 
problems at the rate we are going, and, in 
the meantime, we will have new slums. 

Our housing problem is not merely a ques- 
tion of clearing out slums. It is a matter of 
providing more adequate and comfortable 
dwellings for the people who are entitled to 
the standards we boast of so much in 
America, and about which we have a right 
to be proud. We need more low-rent hous- 
ing, more middle- and moderate-rent hous- 
ing, more sales housing, more high-rental 
and high-sales housing. 

By 1962 we will again be confronted by a 
tremendous increase in the number of fam- 
ilies that will enter the housing market. Our 
post-World War II babies will be getting 
married and starting to have their families. 
We also have the problem of the continuous 
dispersion of our population within the ex- 
isting metropolitan areas and throughout the 
Nation, How the atomic era will influence 
this problem—your imagination is as good 
as mine—but I am certain it will have a 
very important and far-reaching effect. 

One of the most important problems 
ahead for us in the feld of housing is what 
has always been with us—the high cost of 
housing. We know that wages will continue 
to increase. Wages and-prices will probably 
go up 20 to 30 percent in the next decade. 
We know that people will continue to de- 
mand more and better facilities in their 
homes and will demand more of what we may 
call luxuries today, These all cost money. 
Yet we know that housing costs today are 
out of line with the income of most people. 

What to do about this is a problem for all 
groups—the industry, the public interests 
groups, Government experts and the Con- 
gress. There are many answers being de- 
veloped and many which will be developed. 
I do not intend to talk about any of them, 
but I am satisfied there are ways of making 
great progress toward their solution already 
at hand. 

I believe that if sufficient efforts are made 
to get Congress to listen, they can and will 
be educated to go along with a practical and 
forward looking housing program. It is not 
enough that 1 or 2 people testify about what 
may be a good or about a good 
amendment, or a good bill. It requires a 
steady, concentrated program of educating 
the key people in Congress and the admin- 
istration by many people and many groups. 
Remember, Congress does listen to reason 
and acts on it. But it requires a lot more 
people than there are presently interested in 
good housing to do the job. 

I also would advise the use of existing 
machinery—public and private—iike the 
PHA, FNMA, existing private mortgage fi- 
nancing institutions, and private builders to 
the extent that they can be used in con- 
nection with any new program for middle 
income housing. The job of selling the pro- 
gram is that much easier; you minimize the 
opposition and are likely to gain some im- 
portant support for a program that would 
otherwise never see the light of the Senate 
and House Chambers. Some not very com- 
plicated amendments to existing law could ga 
a long way in providing a fairly good program 
of middle income housing. 

One other last word. Do not think you 
have a monopoly on good intentions, or good 
ideas, or good objectives in the field of hous- 
ing. I have found them among all groups 
and in both political parties. 

Assume good intentions and worthy objec- 
tives on the part of the other fellow. Assume 
also that he, like Congress, responds a lot 
more to reason and knowledge than you 
might have assumed, If you do so, you will 
be surprised how much further you will get 
along with a good housing program. 
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Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the past year the University of Vir- 
ginia Law Weekly has published a valu- 
able series of articles on the general sub- 
ject of The Limits of Constitutional Pro- 
tection with Respect to Self-Incrimina- 
tion. A number of distinguished mem- 
bers of the bar and authorities in their 
fields have contributed to the series, 
among them Senator Estes KEFAUVER, 
Representative Hucx D. Scorr, the Hon- 
orable J. Edgar Hoover, Frederick D. G. 
Ribble, dean of the University of Vir- 
ginia Law School, and many others. The 
series has now been collected as volume 
5 of the Virginia Law Weekly Dicta. 


I ask unanimous consent to include 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, from 
that collection, a valuable and scholarly 
discussion of the historical background 
of the subject by Henry H. Glassie, a 
member of the firm of Weaver & Glassie, 
of Washington, D. C. While I do not 
necessarily concur in any conclusions of 
the article, I have found it of much 
interest and I believe that it will be of 
interest to other Members of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sevr-INcRIMINATION: ESSENTIAL NATURE 

(By Henry H. Glassie) 

Much of the current discussion of the priv- 
liege against self-incrimination and the sey- 
eral proposals (one passed by the Senate and 
now pending in the House)‘ to abolish the 
privilege of witneses before congressional 
hearings by the device of granting immunity, 
appears to lose sight of the essential nature 
and purpose of the privilege. Many of the 
articles in Dicta and elsewhere treat it as 
a rule intended to apply to criminal trials 
“extended” to apply to congressional in- 
quiries. From the standpoint of its under- 
lying purpose, nothing could be further from 
the truth. In this I am not concerned with 
the mere matter of historic or scholastic ac- 
curacy but a frightening failure to give re- 
spect to one of the fundamental concepts 
of civil rights. It is particularly distressing 
that the American Bar Association has not 
taken into consideration that the proper in- 
vocation of the privilege before congressional 
committees is necessary to protect the con- 
stitutional guarantites of our system of crim- 
inal justice. 

When the London apprentice, John Lil- 
burne, was called before the star chamber 
to answer questions relating to his dissemi- 
nation of certain Puritan tracts (1637), his 
refusal to answer was not based on the con- 
cept that he could not be compelled to testify 
against himself in a trial at common law. 
It was based upon his belief and contention 
that if he was suspected of a crime he should 
be indicted by a grand jury and tried in 
the regular criminal court under the com- 
mon law protection constitutionally avail- 
able, and not forced to indict himself by 
answering inquiries in an ex officio proceed- 
ing. His statement was: “I see you are about 
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this examination to ensnare me. f 
you will not ask me about the things laid 
to my charge I shall answer no more, As to 
other things concerning other men, to en- 
snare me, and get further matter against 
me, Iam not bound to answer such things as 
they do not belong to me. * * * If I had 
been proceeded against by bill I would have 
answered.” He was primarily concerned 
with the nature of the court and its pro- 
cedures. 

Criminal procedure in common law courts 
was accusatory; the accused was charged 
with a specific crime; he was confronted by 
his accusers; he was tried by a jury of his 
peers; he was innocent until proven gullty. 
Moreover, if we may trust Coke, Sir Thomas 
Smith, Sir John Fortescue, or the decision in 
Felton's case (1628), torture to obtain con- 
fession (as distinct from peine forte et dure 
to compel a plea of guilty or not guilty) 
had never been a part of the procedure of 
the common law courts of England. It was 
employed to secure confessions in England 
on direct prerogative of the Crown or coun- 
cil, notably in the cases of Anne Askew, 
Campion, Guy Fawkes, and Peachum, but 
this was always an extraordinary and extra- 
judicial process of an irregular tribunal not 
bound by the rules of the common law, such 
as the Courts of Star Chamber and High 
Commission, which adopted the then current 
inquisitorial procedure of the courts of the 
Roman Church and did not use common law 
procedures. Jardine (on the Use of Torture 
in the Criminal Law of England) states that 
in only two cases did a royal warrant to 
torture ever go to a common-law judge. 
(In those cases it was illegal.) The use of 
torture by the inqulsitional courts on order 
of the Crown or council commenced in the 
16th century, increased through the reigns 
of Henry VIII, Mary, and Elizabeth, and be- 
came quite common in the reigns of James 
I and Charles I. 

John Lilburne had not been threatened 
with torture’ by the star chamber, however, 
and was more concerned with the other dif- 
ferences in procedure, Most important, the 
court of star chamber proceeded upon oath 
ex-officio, that is, on the motion of the court 
itself, or cum provamente, which meant upon 
testimony taken in secret by the court in 
such a manner that the accused was not 
given à copy of the accusation or the identity 
of his accuser. There was no formal charge 
or accusation. There was no right to jury 
trial or counsel. The star chamber in 1637 
was y interested in stamping out 
heresies, religious or political, and suppress- 
ing all opposition or criticism of Charles I. 
It was not limited as the court of high 
commission to ecclesiastical matters. It 
customarily inquired into the most intimate 
details of men’s private lives without the 
necessity to confine itself to matters rele- 
vant to a particular charge. Particularly it 
indulged in compelling witnesses to be in- 
formers on their coreligionists, associates, 
and members of their families, thus ac- 
complishing an investigatory purpose virtu- 
ally impossible under common-law pro- 
cedures. 

Following Lilburne’s example, dozens of 
Puritans and others opposed to the Crown 
refused to be sworn by inquisitional courts, 
or if sworn, refused to answer despite the 
command of Charles I to the high commis- 
sion that: “These refractory people should be 
brought before them to be enjoined to take 
their corporal oaths and by virtue thereof 
to answer to such articles and interroga- 
tions as there shall be objected against 
them.” 

Tt should be noted that at this time a 
large body of citizens, in their private opin- 
ions, were arrayed against the purposes and 
intents of the inquisitional courts and the 
King. They were outraged by the star cham- 
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ber treatment of Prynne, Burton, Bastwick, 
Leighton and others. They considered them- 
selves persecuted by power and authority and 
were concerned with the freedom to believe 
contrary to established authority and the 
right not to disclose personal beliefs or in- 
volve their families or associates before in- 
quisitional bodies. This notion of civil 
rights was not new in England. Sir John 
Elliott, Selden, Halles, Long, Valentine, 
Stroole and other members of Parliament 
had refused to answer on jurisdictional 
grounds in 1629. Indeed protest against 
trial by inquisition rather than by a com- 
mon law court after indictment was violent 
from the time Archbishop Whitcrift as- 
cended the court of high commission (1583), 
Udall for example, had refused to answer be- 
fore the high commission in 1591 but made 
no claim to the right to remain silent when 
indicted. The doctrine had particular ap- 
peal to dissenters because of the parallel in 
the trial of Jesus. Pilate asked him whether 
he was the Son of God and adjured Him to 
say whether he was or not. Jesus answered, 
“Thou sayest it” in other words, you must 
accuse me and prove it. And the notion be- 
came firmly imbedded in the fundamental 
constitutional law through Lilburne and the 
dissenters who followed his example. 80 
much so, that Charles I in his attempted 
arrest of five members felt it necessary to 
advise Parliament that upon apprehension 
they would be tried. (for treason) only un- 
der common law procedure. Paradoxically 
enough, when Charles I himself refused to 
take oath or testify in his own trial on the 
theory that the regicide judges and the spe- 
cially set up court had no jurisdiction to 
try him, Macaulay relates that his manful 
refusal made him popular and a martyr to 
many who before had held him in mistrust 
and contempt. 

Both the declaration of the Army (1647) 
and the humble petition of many thousands 
(1647) demanded that Parliament “permit 
no-authority whatever to compel any person 
or persons to answer any questions against 
themselves or their nearest relations.” 
Actually, Parliament passed no law forbid- 
ding compulsory self-incrimination as such. 
It solved the matter by abolishing (1641) 
the courts of star chamber and high com- 
mission and the numerous other “irregular” 
courts then operating by royal prerogative 
under an inquisitional procedure. This left 
no inquisitional body to examine people 
touching suspected crimes, ex officio or with- 
out indictment or formal charge. Taswell- 
Langmead suggests there was an automatic 
reversion to the constitution as it existed 
under the Plantagenets. Macaulay takes the 
position it was unnecessary to make provision 
for such an obvious right in the bill of 
rights (1689). 

The notion that in a criminal trial-a duly 
Indicted and accused defendant should not 
be compelled to testify against himself 1s a 
comparatively minor concept that infiltrated 
the criminal law of England in the middie 
or the latter part of the 17th century by 
analogy to the larger constitutional issue 
and because of the Puritan belief that cross- 
examination under oath was a form of tor- 
ture. It was first claimed in the Twelve 
Bishops Trial (1641) and became a recog- 
nized common law rule through Scroop’s 
Trial (1660), Crook's Trial (1662), Penn and 
Meade's Trial (1670), Jenke's Trial (1676), 
Readings Trial (1679), and other landmark 
cases. Wigmore states that the privilege 
against self-incrimination, first asserted only 
before inquisitorial or irregular courts, crept 
“by indirection into the common law crim- 
inal system.” 

Of course, the desirability of such a privi- 
lege was not as readily perceived with re- 
gard to the acts or beliefs unpopular with 
all citizens and at least as late as 1673 com- 
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pulsory self-incrimination was required of an 
accused spy, and the Prince of Orange and 
Parliament thought it appropriate expressly 
to provide by statute in 1695 that the privi- 
lege should apply to persons charged with 
treason. This act, incidentally, contained 
other specific privileges for treason cases, 
such as the necessity of corroboration, a 
strict 3-year statute of limitations, and the 
right to have two counsel of the prisoner's 
choice paid for by the state. The philosophy 
of these protections is in som contrast with 
that behind the current more liberal use of 
the word “treason.” 

In New England, where the Puritans and 
Dissenters were no longer a minority group 
but in complete power and authority the 
right not to accuse or indict oneself and to 
be tried under the restrictions of a common- 
law criminal court if indicted did not retain 
its public appeal. While some lipservice 
was paid to the condemnation of ex officio 
oath proceedings, as a practical matter, most 
of the 17th century trials in Puritan New 
England involved a most brutal form of com- 
pulsory self-incrimination through cross-ex- 
amination and badgering the accused, some- 
times lasting for weeks. The Puritan con- 
cept of cross-examination under oath as a 
form of torture is better understood from 
the details of the typical trial of one George 
Spencer of New Haven (1642) charged with 
siring a one-eyed monster by a sow belong- 
ing to John Wakeman. 

The evidence was that the creature had 
one eye. As George Spencer himself had 
only one eye, this was very convincing in 
iteelf. The trial consisted of subjecting the 
accused to a merciless cross-examination, in- 
cluding full discourse on the torture he 
would undergo in the after world if he 
didn't confess his sin and crime. Time and 
time again (at least seven times) he denied 
the charge, only to break under the question- 
ing and admit that he did do it, and explain 
his prior denials by averring that he only 
did not remember doing it or did not know 
that he had done it. Even on the scaffold 
he was forced by questioning to admit his 
guilt after his final protest of innocence: 

“Mr. Goodyeare asked him what he thought 
of the monster wch had been shewed him, 
whether he did not take notice of something 
in itt like him, the prisonr after a little pause 
asked the magistrate whose sow itt was, who 
replyed, he knew best himselfe, att wch the 
prisonr was againe silent, the magistrate ap- 
prehending in the prisoner some relenting, 
as a preparatio to confession, remembred 
him at thatt place of scripture, he thatt 
hideth his sin shall not prosper, butt he yt 
confesseth and forsaketh his sins shall finde 
mercie, and asked him if he were nott sory 
he had denyed the fact wch seemed to be 
witnessed from heaven agst him. The prsonr 
answered he was sory and confessed he had 
done itt, but as Mr. Goodyeare was going 
away, the prsonr tolde Sam: Martin what he 
had confessed to Mr. Goodyeare was for fauor, 
thereupon Sam: Martin called Mr. Good- 
yeare back * and he impudently and 
wth desperate imprecations against himselfe 
denyed all thatt he had formerly confessed, 
whereupon the form perticulars were fully 
testified in open Court to the prsonrs face 
by the persons before menconed respectively, 
„ and John Clarke asked him againe, 
butt did you doe itt, he answered, I did doe 
itt; againe John Clarke asked, him, butt did 
you doe itt, he answered the third time, he 
did doe itt. then John Clarke asked 
him, why he had denyed itt to the magis- 
trates, the prsonr answered thatt he had 
nott denyed itt to the magistrates, butt 
onely said he did nott know thatt he did itt. 
John Clarke asked him why he did now con- 
fess itt, he answered because he did doe itt.” 

For those interested in poetic justice it 
might be mentioned that the sow was also 
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put to death. The same semi-inqulsitionai 
system was used in most of the witchcraft 
trials. A majority of the accused witches 
confessed their crime. It must be admitted 
that they did get rid of a great many witches. 

Public reactiom from the Salem excesses 
(1692) and the general realization that 
“There, but for the grace of God, go I" could 
apply even to a Puritan, firmly engrafted the 
privilege against self-incrimination in the 
law of Massachusetts and surrounding Colo- 
nies. The wording in Massachusetts ts com- 
pelled to accuse or furnish evidence against 
himself.” 

In the southern Colonies it appears clear 
that the privilege against self-incrimination 
was recognized as a rule of criminal law as 
early as 1677 (Virginia) but as in the mother 
country it was a political issue only in con- 
nection with royal courts of inquiry. Royal 
Governors and their councils in Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and other 
Colonies from time to time acted as pre- 
rogative courts and held inquisitional hear- 
figs where they put colonial citizens under 
oath on suspicion to procure evidence of 
religious or political agitation, to unravel 
posstble associations and conspiracies, and 
expressly to force confessions which might 
later be used to secure criminal convictions 
before a jury. This procedure was used not 
only- by the notorious Governor Berkeley 
during and after Bacon's Rebellion, but by 
Governor Andros, Governor Blackwell, Gov- 
ernor Cornbury, Lieutenant Governor Nich- 
olson, and others. On the very eve of the 
Revolution the device of an inquisitional 
court was used by Governor Dunmore to in- 
vestigate charges of forgery and the Virginia 
House of Burgesses found it appropriate to 
advise him formally that if any Virginia citi- 
zens were accused of crime they had the right 
to jury trial in their local jurisdiction. It 
was very largely the same members who 
passed Mason's bill of rights. Other colonial 
examples are given in Mr. Carter Pittman's 
excellent article in the Virginia Law Review. 

Again, this was a case of the people arrayed 
against authority. Our colonial ancestors 
did honor the privilege with respect to Tories 
and Loyalists when their own time came but 
not without substantial objection, and quali- 
fication in the constitutional terminology in 
some States. 

Though it was primarily aimed at the five 
intolerable acts and the unconstitutional 
extension of the jurisdiction of the admiralty 
and vice admiralty (prerogative) courts, it is 
pertinent to refer to the fact that the Decla- 
ration of Independence charged George III 
with “depriving us in many cases of the 
benefits of trial by jury.” At the risk of 
being captious, I should also like to make a 
more complete quotation from the fifth 
amendment than is usual and to suggest 
that it should be read as a whole and with 
the sixth amendment as to the rights of an 
accused, as well as with the fourth: 

“No n shall be held to answer for a 
capital, or otherwise infamous crime, unless 
on presentment or indictment of a grand 
jury. * * nor shall be compelled in any 
criminal case to be a witness against him- 
self.” 

In times of stress and danger, the timid 
are very apt to pin their faith on State 
action contrary to their own civil rights. We 
have had the example of the Alien and Sedi- 
tion Acts (1798) and, of course, more recent 
examples in wartime, including the forced 
removal of citizens of Japanese extraction. 

Today, the privilege against self-incrimina- 
tion is under attack. This attack is not con- 
cerned with its use in criminal trials. While 
there is some reason to question its validity 
as a rule of criminal law there has been 
little criticism of the rule or its method of 
application in such cases, But in this era 
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of ever-expanding congressional inquiry 
there are many who feel it is unsafe to allow 
this protection to a witness questioned by 
& congressional committee. Without sug- 
gesting any conclusions, it might be pointed 
out that a witness before a congressional 
committee is normally put under oath, ex 
officio or on the basis of undisclosed testi- 
mony from an unknown witness. There are 
no specific charges. There are no practical 
limits on the relevancy of questions, the 
length of the interrogation, or the number 
of interrogators. The pressure and confu- 
sion are intense, Frequently it is the an- 
nounced intention to secure an admission 
of criminal activity on the part of the wit- 
ness or his family and associates and to 
secure convictions on the basis of the infor- 
mation elicited or for perjury. The pressure 
is not lessened by the atmosphere, the heat, 
the noise, the crowds, the lights, the cam- 
eras, the television. 

If we look at this problem only from the 
standpoint of committees attempting to un- 
ravel the tortuous web of the underground 
Communist Party or of syndicated crime, the 
American people are apt to have little sym- 
pathy with the witnesses. But it may be 
worthwhile to consider whether substitution 
of a doubtful immunity for the right not to 
submit to trial by inquisition may not affect 
us all, and for a long time. Times and cir- 
cumstances change. It is not impossible to 
envision the Government of the United 
States or the effective contrel of powerful 
legislative committees in the hands of those 
from whom an extension of the right to not 
answer self-accusatory questions before a 
congressional committee—everf if coupled 
with immunity from criminal sentence— 
might have to be bought by the martyrdom 
of a future John Lilburne. Admittedly, if 
immunity were granted this would be an 
extension of the right, but we are not now 
dealing with what the law is but what it 
should be. Perhaps the much criticized dis- 
sent of Justice Field (Brown v. Walker (161 
U. S. 591) ) on the grounds that a man should 
not be compelled to humiliate or degrade 
himself regardless of immunity, has some 
validity with reference to a witness before 
a committee on a fishing expedition. 

The privilege before legislative committees 
is now (in practice) broader than that al- 
lowed in criminal court because there is no 
effective way to test whether it is properly 
claimed. It does impede the type of investi- 
gation in which the committees are in search 
of guilt—not legislation—where they are pro- 
ceeding to try witness for suspected crimes by 
ex officio methods outside the protections of 
criminal procedure and the limits of the 
sixth amendment, Perhaps the greatest 
value of the fifth amendment is that it does 
impede this type of investigation. 

To return to practicalities, and begging the 
question whether congressional inquires do 
succeed in uncovering more evidence of sub- 
version than they suppress, if we truly want 
more responsive answers without endanger- 
ing civil liberties, this situation might, to 
a large extent, be remedied by making inap- 
plicable to congressional investigations the 
limitations of the rules of waiver of privi- 
lege which actually have no logical relation 
to congressional investigation. This is now 
panang witnesses to scream before they are 

urt. 

Tf it is necessary to abridge this important 
political right, we might go even further in 
the name of efficiency and defense. We could 
add questions to the Federal income tax 
form as to whether the taxpayer has com- 
mitted any crimes, or was a member of the 
Communist Party, or associated with sub- 
versives in the applicable fiscal year, with 
details to be submitted on schedule M and 
furnished in duplicate to an appropriate con- 
gressional committee. 
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German Policy of Moderation and 
Cooperation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Ambassador of the Federal Republic of 
Germany to the United States, Heinz 
Krekeler, delivered an address on the 
radio program Ten Minutes of Politics 
broadcast by the Northwest German 
Radio on November 11, 1954, The title 
of the address was “The Basis of Ger- 
man-American Friendship—The Ger- 
man People Support a Policy of Modera- 
tion and Cooperation.” 

In view of the thoughtfulness and un- 
derstanding exhibited in this particular 
address by the German Ambassador to 
the United States, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the address by printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, so that Mem- 
bers of the Senate may study it. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue Basis or GERMAN-AMERICAN FRIEND- 

SHIP—THE GERMAN PEOPLE SUPPORT A Po- 

ICY OF MODERATION AND COOPERATION 


A few days ago I returned home for a brief 
visit, and now I am preparing for my return 
flight to the United States. When my friends 
asked me what decisive impression I have 
gained in the United States recently my 
answer was this: the acknowledgment which 
Americans have accorded the friendship be- 
tween the American people and ours, It was 
first expressed at the time of the Federal 
Chancellor's visit to the United States a 
year and a half ago. In recent weeks it has 
been heard again and again from the most 
responsible persons; for example, on the oc~ 
casion of the signing of the treaty of com- 
merce and friendship and of the payment of 
$300,000, the proceeds from the sale of the 
former German embassy building, for the 
construction of a new one, 

Many friends here have asked what is the 
nature of this friendship. Is it based only 
on pleasant but actually superficial and 
meaningless gestures? Or is it really of prac- 
tical and political importance? Cynics will 
be ready at once with an answer, They will 
say that such gestures and such words mean 
little in international relations governed by 
hard realities. 

Only sober consideration of our relations 
with other peoples will provide an answer 
to this question. Before I go into this, 
however, I should like to express a convio- 
tion, and that is this: That every human 
being needs friendship in order to make 
his way through life. It is always more 
difficult for him who goes alone. As with 
individuals, so it is with entire peoples as 
well, In this world threatened by dangers 
and filled with problems all peoples stand 
in need of friendship to assure their future 
existence. We especially need it, because 
we have.to bear the heavy burden resulting 
from the division of our country. 

In my opinion, therefore, it is particu- 
larly valuable for us and for our future to 
be able to assure ourselves of the friendship 
of other peoples. I understand by this 
friendship the same thing that we know 
in private life: namely, to understand one’s 
friend when he is faced with difficulties and 
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to stand by him in adversity. Such a friend- 

. ship as this does not come about by chance. 
And it is also much more than just an 
alliance between two peoples clothed in the 
form of a treaty, because the essence of a 
friendship such as this is but little affected 
by the currents of events. 

The United States has such friendship 
with many countries. I want to mention 
two of them now: the French and the 
English. Eyen the most naive political ob- 
server cannot but see that these friendships 
are of weighty and solid stuff. Misunder- 
standings have put them to many a test 
and they have not yet been shaken. To 
have a friendship like this with such a 
powerful and at the same time amiable 
people as the Americans would be & price- 
less blessing for us. 

What we have had up to now, what 18 
expressed by the words which I have cited, 
is a beginning, a declaration of readiness to 
enter into a lasting relationship of this 
kind with us. That is a great deal, especially 
if we look upon this development from the 
vantage point of 1945. It involves the ob- 
ligation, I think, to cultivate this friendship 
in order to give it the firm foundation and 
the broad base which are necessary if it 
is to be permanent. 

How did this offer of friendship come 
about? I believe there are two reasons for 
it. One is the respect and admiration for 
the Federal Chancellor; the first time that a 
contemporary German has been so honored 
in the United States. Whoever has driven 
through the streets of Washington with him, 
as I have, and har seen how people gather 
there to greet him with genuine affection, 
know how great is the esteem and how 
unique the position which he has won with 
the American people. Moreover, this re- 
spect is accorded him by all sections of the 
population, by the Government, and equally 
by members of the opposition, as is proved, 
for example, by a statement made just a few 
days ago by the well-known Democratic Sen- 
ator MANSFIELD. k 

The Chancellor owes this position, above 
all, to the fact that he has represented a 
policy of moderation and cautiousness. In 
his person an entirely new type of German 
has come before the American public. Part 
of this is indeed a respect for the syste- 
matic and methodical manner with which he 
conducts the affairs of the Government, But 
I have a definite impression that these other 
qualities, those of moderation and cautious- 
ness which I have mentioned, are of much 
greater importance in this. regard than the 
latter. And secondly, we owe this offer of 
friendship to the unconcealed respect of the 
American public for the German will to live, 
as manifested in what we have accomplished 
in the way of reconstruction, and to the un- 
shakable determination to be free, which the 
Berliners have shown. 

What can we do now to provide this friend- 
ship with a foundation? I believe the an- 
sewer is very simple: we must make every 
effort to get to know one another better. 
And then we must convince the Americans 
that all the German people support this 
policy of moderation and cautiousness and 
that they are prepared for the kind of co- 
Operation which forms the basis of con- 
fidence. 

The German people alone can do this. 
Only they can offer proof of their own inten- 
tions and desires. Those of us who are 
abroad can support this attitude only by our 
own conduct. But in the matter of getting 
to know one another better a special task 
falls upon the German representative 
abroad. 


In this respect—and let me say this in 
all frankness—one thing is necessary, 
namely, that we give the American people 
the opportunity of seeing firsthand the cul- 
tural achievements of the German people. 
Especially in this field the events of the 


national Socialist period—everything which 
Hitler and his accomplices did—caused tre- 
mendous damage. Their barbaric behavior 
and the effect of putting up a wall between 
the present and German cultural achieve- 
ments acknowledged in the past. Constant 
and tireless work is needed—believe me—in 
order to make credible the fact that this 
period was only a brief and tragic interlude, 
that the ability of the Germans of old to 
make a contribution, and indeed a great 
contribution, to the cultural life of our world 
has not been destroyed. 

An event which also occurred during the 
Chancellor's visit is of special significance in 
this connection. I refer to the letter of 
Mr. McCloy in which seven outstanding 
Americans stated that they were prepared 
to form a board of trustees for a German 
institute in the United States. A German 
cultural center is to be set up first in New 
York and then perhaps later in other cities. 

As I mentioned at the outset—and permit 
me to say it again in closing—we need 
friends, last but not least, to have them 
stand at our side when we are in distress, 
Our distress is the suffering of our 18 mil- 
‘lion brothers and sisters who live in the 
Soviet zone. Their enslavement is a matter 
of profound concern to us. I am convinced 
that the friendship with the American peo- 
ple—who are so alert to the rights of the 
individual to dignity and independence—will 
make the greatest contribution—besides the 
one we ourselves have to make—towards the 
goal of returning their human rights by 
peaceful means to these 18 million of our 
compatriots and at the same time uniting 
them with us. : 

In this respect German-American friend- 
ship will make an especial contribution, It 
will also be the most important contribu- 
tion—and I am convinced of this—to the 
solution of the worldwide problem which 
faces our entire generatlon: that of the 
preservation of peace in this troubled age of 
the atom. If it does happen that peace and 


the dignity of man are safeguarded by this 


friendship, then each one of us will be calied 
upon to assure by his own behavior that it 
be stable and lasting. 


No More Brotherhood? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an excellent 
editorial published in this morning’s is- 
sue of the Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

No More BROTHERHOOD? | 

Even brotherhood seems now to be con- 
sidered a dirty word by the McCarthymen 
who have debased so many of the great sym- 
bols and values of American life. Senator 
JENNER's insensate attack on Senator FLAN- 
pers in the Senate on Tuesday is an apt 
illustration of what Senator FULBRIGHT called 
“a great sickness among our people.” In- 
deed, it perfectly points up the validity of 
Mr. PULsRIGHT's observation, made on the 
same day, that “the Senator from Wisconsin, 
by his reckless charges, has so preyed upon 
the fears and hatred of uninformed and 
credulous people that he has started a prairie 
fire which neither he nor anyone else may be 
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able to control.” The pistol-packing the- 
atricalism which attended the presentation 
of McCarthy petitions yesterday symbolized 
the recklessness of the whole McCarthy 
movement. 

The pretext for Mr. Jenyenr's outburst was 
a Thanksgiving Day appeal by Mr. FLanprrs— 
broadcast by request of the Voice of Amer- 
ica—to the Soviet people for world disarm- 
ament. The full text of it appears elsewhere 
on this page today. Readers may judge for 
themselves whether It is subversive or tral- 
torous or un-Christian. An appeal to the 
Soviet people which denounced them as 
“tyrants” and “murderers’—to use Mr. JEN- 
NER's charactertzations of them—would be 
little likely to persuade them to disarm or 
to inspire faith in America’s peaceful pur- 
poses. The United States Government has 
always—and quite properly—observed a dis- 
tinction between the tyrannical Soviet Gov- 
ernment and the Russian people who have 
been its pawns, The United States Senate, 
for example, on June 18, 1951, passed with- 
out a single objection (even from Mr. JEN- 
NER) a concurrent resolution already adopted 
by the House which read in part as follows: 

“That the American people deeply regret 
the artificial barriers which separate them 
from the peoples of the Union of Soviet So- 
clalist Republics, and which keep the Soviet 
peoples from learning of the desires of the 
American people to live in friendship. with 
all other peoples, and to work with them in 
advancing the idea of human brotherhood.” 

The root of this matter is a simple issue of 
Christian ethics. The doctrine of universal 
brotherhood, the concept that all men have 
kinship through the common fatherhood of 
God, is a doctrine too central to Christianity, 
to western civilization, and to American de- 
mocracy to be jettisoned at the behest of the 
McCarthyites. The contrast between Mr. 
FLANDERS’ view and Mr. Jenner's view is a 
most Illuminating one. We think it goes to 
the very heart of the issue before the Senate 
today. The censure of Senator McCarty is 
a censure of the moral nihilism of which he 
has become the exemplar. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
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Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. O., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
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the Government. The Superintendent of 
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conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment oficer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
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United States Foreign Trade and Our 
Merchant Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, on No- 
vember 15, 1954, it was my very great 
privilege to address the 41st National 
Foreign Trade Convention in New York 
on the subject of United States Foreign 
Trade and Our Merchant Marine. I, 
therefore, ask unanimous consent to 
have the text of this speech printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Unrrep States Forricn TRADE AND OUR 

MERCHANT MARINE 


(Address by Senator JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER, 
of Maryland, before the 4ist National For- 
eign Trade Convention, Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York, N. Y., November 15, 1954) 


At the outset, permit me to state that I 
do not profess to be an expert on foreign 
trade. However, I have always taken a keen 
interest in one phase of our economy of spe- 
cial interest to all of you—our merchant 
marine. I will, therefore, give you briefly 
certain of my impressions on foreign trade, 
and relate these to our merchant marine 
policies, 

As the greatest trading nation on earth, we 
must recognize that our merchant marine 
is one of our best ambassadors of good will. 

I am firmly convinced that we cannot, as a 
people, have that “extra measure” of business 
success that spells true prosperity unless we 
have a steady, continuous and generous per- 
centage of world sales. 

At the same time, it is axiomatic that we 
cannot reasonably expect foreign nations to 
open their doors freely to our merchandise 
unless we allow them to sell their goods to 
us with a minimum of obstruction. 

As we view the multitudinous trade bar- 
riers that restrict trade—even among friendly 
nations—one is disposed to hope that trade 
between nations may become steadily less 
subject to restraints. European nations ars 
following our lead in lowering trade barriers. 
This trend will, I am confident, be to the 
advantage of all. 

I believe so completely in America's pro- 
ductive genius and business initiative that I 
am entirely optimistic that these lessened 
restrictions in world trade will, in the overall 
picture, result automatically in expanded 
foreign trade and increased prosperity for 
the United States. 

I said “in the overall picture” because I 
appreciate full well that excessive imports of 
goods can result, and in fact have resulted, 
most unfavorably for certain segments of 
our economy. Stepped up imports not only 
have injured certain domestic industries but 
unfavorable repercussions have necessarily 
affected still other segments of our economy. 

Naturally, each such situation requires 
consideration on its own merits and in the 
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light of the particular circumstances attend- 
ant upon it. Certainly it is obvious that if a 
large segment of our economy is subject to 
depression every reasonable effort should be 
made to prevent it. In like manner, we 
should accept as a fact that certain foreign 
goods will have a high competitive effect on 
similar types of goods produced here, just 
as certain goods produced in some sections 
of our great country possess competitive ad- 
vantages over like goods produced in other 
sections. 

When excessive importation of any type of 
merchandise adversely affects domestic in- 
dustries producing like goods, it is reason- 
able to expect that demands will arise for 
a reappraisal of our trade agreements cover- 
ing such articles, or for a study as to why 
such articles suddenly flood our markets, 
You are, of course, fully conversant with the 
recent vigorous protests made by the watch 
industry and bicycle manufacturers against 
large-scale imports. Competitive relief has 
been demanded from the Tariff Commission. 

Currently great areas of the world are 
awakening to the possibilities of a better life 
and a higher standard of living. Who can 
supply their newly awakened desires for con- 
veniences and modern industrial needs bet- 
ter than we with our proven low-cost mass- 
production methods? Certainly we should 
look forward to supplying a large share of 
these new demands, If we, therefore, in- 
crease our trade in these areas, it seems only 
reasonable that we be willing to give and 
take—to let these other countries export to 
us even if we have to suffer temporarily in 
spots. * 

This is stated as a general principle. But 
you and I know that Industries in areas of 
the United States affected adversely by in- 
creasing imports will not accept such a situa- 
tion without vigorous protests, accompanied 
by demands for more tariff protection. 
Equally true it is that should such demands 
become insistent both the Tariff Commis- 
sion and the White House will afford such 
demands thoughtful consideration. 

This, then, is the dilemma in which we 
find ourselves: On the one hand, there is the 
insistent desire for a greater and increasing 
share of world exports; on the other, there 
is the anguished cry from injured domestic 
producers against competitive imports. 

We must accept the fact that in the realm 
of world-trade policy any change by the 
United States could have widespread reper- 
cussions on the trading policies of other na- 
tions. Certainly no administration will per- 
mit an essential industry or industrial area 
in this country to be destroyed by foreign 
competition without taking prompt steps to 
find a remedy. It is no solace to our fishing 
industry, for instance, that Japan and Nor- 
way are increasing their purchases of manu- 
factured American items through use of dol- 
lars earned here by selling us their foreign 
fish products. Our fishermen and fish proc- 
essors and their families must prosper to 
survive. This they cannot do if foreign fish 
products take away their domestic markets. 

A basic consideration in such cases is 
the necessity or essentlality of the industry 
to our national economy and to our security 
in case of war. Of course, there are other 
important criteria. 

First. Has the industry the resources, 
know-how, and initiative to cope with its 
foreign competition, taking into considera- 
tion wage levels, tariffs, quality of product, 
and so on? What are the possibilities of 


modernizing productive processes, or even of 
switching to new products in order to hold 
present, or gain new, markets? 

Second. Does the product of the industry 
directly affect or control the prosperity of 
an area? x 

I would like to turn now to the proposi- 
tion that as the world's greatest trading 
Nation, the United States must maintain an 
adequate merchant marine, 

In the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, Con- 
gress established, as national policy, the 
necessity for development and maintenance 
of a strong merchant marine. Ten years 
later, in the Merchant Ship Sales Act of 1946, 
this policy was reaffirmed, and the requisites 
for, and I quote, “an efficient and adequate 
American-owned merchant marine,” were 
firmly imbedded in the law of the land. 

Your council is on record as supporting 
this national policy to the fullest extent and 
for this I salute you most heartily. May 
your support be continued and vocal during 
the 84th Congress. Much has been done, 
but much more must be accomplished if we 
are to be assured of a merchant marine 
adequate to carry a substantial portion of 
the water-borne commerce which your com- 
bined efforts will develop in the years ahead. 

There are all too many persons of influ- 
ence, in Congress and elsewhere, who fail 
to comprehend the urgent need for imme- 
diate attention to our national shipping 
needs. 

Some believe we could, and should, save 
money by entrusting our commerce to ships 
of foreign nations. They are unaware that, 
except in the tramp trades, rates are the 
same for shipments in foreign bottoms as 
in the United States-flag vessels. 

Others would favor the use of foreign ves- 
sels to permit dollar earnings by the respec- 
tive foreign countries. 

Still others, equally unappreciative of the 
realities of the situation, consider our pres- 
ent available shipping as adequate. They 
overlook the age, the lack of speed, the low 
competitive value of our merchant fleet, 
most of which was hurriedly built during 
the war. 

However wrong, though, they all may be, 
these critics are influential and determined, 
They can and will continue to impede all 
plans to stabilize and modernize our mer- 
chant shipping unless all of us who believe 
in the national sbipping policy as now on 
the statute books are ready to lend vigorous 
support to efforts to Implement this policy, 

Much stress has been placed upon the 
function of American shipping as an auxili- 
ary to the military in time of war or national 
emergency. You can appreciate far better 
than most of our citizenry the value of an 
adequate merchant marine in its primary 
function as distributor throughout the world 
of the product of America’s flelds and fac- 
tories, and as insurance against exorbitant 
rates for ocean transportation when shipping 
is tight. 

Today slightly more than 10 million tons 
of American shipping are engaged in foreign 
trade and 6 million tons in domestic trade. 
Yet, considering that our quantum of world 
trade is 10 times larger than in 1939, it is 
incomprehensible that our total merchant 
tonnage is scarcely 3 times larger than in 
prewar years. The inescapable conclusion is 
that too large a share of our world trade is 
carried in foreign ships. 

Great merchant fleets have been the mak- 
ing of mighty empires, just as the lack of 
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them, or their neglect, has been the undoing 
of whole civilizations. History has estab- 
lished that fact time and again since the 
days of the ancient Phoenicians. Neglect of 
their merchant marine meant the loss of 
their prestige to ancient nations, particularly 
Greece. - 

The story of the great merchant fleet down 
through the ages is the story of the great 
maritime nations—the story of prosperity; 
the story of enlightenment; the story of 
world leadership and world power. 

In Spain, in Portugal, as well as in Eng- 
land, the peak of their glory coincided with 
the supremacy of their merchant marine, 
with their ships traveling to the furthermost 
corners of the earth. Yet, today, men in 
our country say that a merchant fleet is 
needed only in time of war and that in time 
of peace we can forget about it. 

It seems to me that one of the great trage- 
dies of history is that its lessons are never 
learned—or at least heeded. As I mentioned 
earlier, many of our people in high places 
have not yet learned the lesson that an ade- 
ouate merchant marine is part of the very 
lifeblood of our Nation. 

To suggest that in the event of war we 
should rely upon foreign merchant ships to 
carry our vital supplies overseas infested 
by submarines is to invite disaster. I think 
you will agree with me that no nation as 
powerful as we are, with our enormous coast- 
lines, should ever permit itself to feel that 
it could, or should, depend upon foreign 
merchant fleets for its defense to carry its 
wartime ocean cargoes. 

Allow me to draw a few inferences from 
the story of our Inadequate merchant marine 
in World War I and World War II. Time and 
again those of us who want to see our Nation 
powerful on, all seas stand up in Congress 
and plead for a strong merchant fleet only 
to be rejected. Historians of the future may 
well imply that our lack of a merchant fleet 
of any consequence was an encouragement 
to our enemies to make war upon us in both 
world wars. 

Both wars proved that we need ships not 
only as a means of conveying supplies to our 
fighting men and to our aliles, but for re- 
turning costly and indispensable defense ma- 
terials and thus avoiding the exhorbitant 
rates which we have been compelled to pay 
in the past for the use of ships of other 
nations. 

The United States so neglected its mer- 
chant marine just before World War I that 
our ships were carrying only 9 percent of our 
export and import trade. When war finally 
struck there were not enough available ships 
for our basic needs. Other nations would 
not permit us the use of their ships. Our 
country's foreign trade was paralyzed; goods 
and materials piled high on our docks. In 
the case of cotton, our exports fell from 
nearly a quarter of a million bales a year 
in 1913, to less than 20,000 bales in 1914. 

At the same time, rates increased alarm- 
ingly; finally skyrocketing more than 2,000 
percent. Even for general cargo the average 
rate Jumped more than 1,000 percent. The 
normal price for chartering a ship before 
World War I was $1 a ton; within a few 
months after the outbreak of hostilities the 
price had jumped to more than $20 a ton. 

So desperate was the need for shipping 
that in spite of exhorbitant prices ranging 
from $60 to $300 a ton, the United States 
spent more than 83 billion in procuring for- 
eign ships by direct acquisition. At the same 
time the Government Itself constructed 2,316 
ships at a cost of just under 83 billion so 
that the war ended with the United States 
having a merchant fleet of 2,547 ships of some 
15 million deadweight tons, Sad to say, most 
of these were finished too late to be of sig- 
nificant use in the war effort. 

Out of the study and agitation that fol- 
lowed World War I, Congress probed the 
problems and the possible function Jn peace 
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and in war of an American merchant ma- 
rine. There resulted the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1920 as the answer of the time to 
the idea that we could rely upon foreign- 
flag ships and that we did not need to main- 
tain a merchant fleet of our own. 

In 1936 the Merchant Marine Act was en- 
acted. It visualized a merchant marine able 
to carry “a substantial portion of the water- 
borne export and import foreign commerce of 
the United States * * at all times.” 

In November 1937 the United States Marl- 
time Commission estimated that the total 
merchant shipping needs of this country in 
time of war would be 1,200 ships. Events 
proved that the Commission had grossly un- 
derestimated the necessary size American 
merchant fleet. 

At the outbreak of war in 1939, there were 
80 million deadweight tons of shipping in 
the world. Of this amount France and 
Britain controlled 27 million, with neutral 
shipping available mostly to the Allies. Dur- 
ing the first 27 months of war, even before 
the United States got into the war, the Axis 
sank 16 million deadweight tons, while the 
total replacement factor was 5 million tons. 

Approximately 12 million tons flew the 
American flag. During the course of the 
entire war United States losses amounted to 
nearly 7 million tons, which means that the 
American loss was more than half the ton- 
nage of our whole merchant marine before 
the war. 

Due to American ingenuity in shipbuild- 
ing, the United States shipyards turned out, 
between 1941 and 1945, 6,280 oceangoing 
ships aggregating 54 miilion tons. 

One fact is clearly evident from these sta- 
tistics—the United States cannot rely on its 
allies for merchant shipping In time of war. 
Another fact is certain—total cargo lifts 
during war are so stupendous that even if 
our allies are willing to assist us their total 
shipping will be Insufficient. 

Consider the peacetime cargo lift of our 
Import and export trade for only 1 year. 
The United States Corps of Engineers report- 
ed that during 1952 we imported and export- 
ed nearly 250 billion tons of waterborne 
cargo. Surely, it would be to our advantage 
to have our own merchant marine transport 
these raw materials, foodstuffs, and manu- 
factured items instead of paying substantial 
sums to other nations to do it for us. 

Our own sea transportation services are 
known for their dependability, accessibility, 
speed, and economy. The merchant marines 
of other nations serve their own national 
needs first and last. Surely, our own needs 
should be met first by our own merchant 
marine, manned by our own men, using our 
own strategically placed ports to strengthen 
our own peacetime economy. 

Fleet Adm. Ernest King, in charge of 
United States naval operations in World War 
II. has stated: “The merchant marine is a 
strong bulwark of national defense in peace 
and war and a buttress to sound national 
economy—it is an integral part of our coun- 
try's armed might during time of crisis.” 

As has been demonstrated fully in the past 
three or four decades, our merchant marine 
is an indispensable arm of defense. Proof 
of its usefulness in times of peace Is self- 
evident as well. Those who framed the na- 
tional shipping policy were wise, indeed, to 
provide that American privately owned ship- 
ping should carry a substantial portion of 
our foreign commerce, 

While American vessels in the tramp 
trades were being withdrawn from the sea- 
lanes for lack of cargoes, American tax dol- 
lars were being used by Government agencies 
to carry Government cargoes in foreign bot- 
toms, to and from this country, or in the 
cross trades, because of the reduced rates of 
the low-wage shipping of foreign nations. 

Fortunately, the Senate Water Trans 
tion Subcommittee, of which I had the honor 
to serve as chairman, was Instrumental in 
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advancing the enactment of a bill to require 
use of American-flag vessels for the carriage 
of at least 50 percent of all Government car- 
goes of this nature. We took the position 
that American shipping has a right to such 
cargo preference—that its very survival 
against foreign competition would be much 
enhanced through such cargo-preference aid. 
Cargoes are what our shipping needs—and 
Wwants—now. More cargoes are the best pos- 
sible aid we could give our shipping. 

Let me assure you, in closing, that it is a 
pleasure, indeed to Join with groups like 
yours in promoting the merchant marine. I 
am positive you share my belief that the job 
still before us is not an easy one. 

A great deal remains to be done—in your 
field as well as in the Congress, before Ameri- 
can shipping ts firmly established as a valu- 
able adjunct of our economy, and as an 
effective arm of defense. 

With all such interested groups working 
together, I am confident that the goal can 
be achieved. But we could fall again, as we 
have so many times before, unless we all do 
our full part to enlist the interest of both 
citizenry and Congress. 
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Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
titled “Marxist Economic Jujitsu,” pub- 
lished in the September 24, 1954, issue of 
the magazine U. S. A., noting renewed 
efforts to create what the author, New- 
ton H. Fulbright, refers to as a “uni- 
versal socialist state“ as disclosed in the 
report of the Minerals, Materials and 
Fuels Economic Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Marxist Economic JUJTTSU 
(By Newton H. Fulbright) 

Webster's New International Dictionary 
defines the Japanese art of Jujitsu as de- 
pending “largely upon the principle of mak- 
ing use of an opponent's strength and weight 
to disable or injure him and by applying 
pressure so that his opposing movement will 
throw him out of balance.” 

The principle of Jujitsu in economics has 
been applied against the United States since 
World War II. Its result has been to dis- 
rupt and dislocate our national economy to 
an extent little realized by the American 
people. 

The story of how this was accomplished, 
together with a disturbing survey of the 
results, is contained in the 380-page report 
of the subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
headed by Senator Grorncr W. MALONE, Re- 
publican, of Nevada, which recently con- 
cluded a 10-month study of our raw-mate- 
rials resources, 

To begin with, the investigators found 
that the State Department had acquired 
power under the 1934 Trade Agreement Act 
to negotiate trade treaties and adjust tariffs 
without consent of Congress, This per- 
mitted second- and third-echelon planners 
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to open our ports to a flood of cheap for- 
eign materials on the theory that we are a 
have-not Nation, that our once bountiful 
supply of mineral wealth and raw materials 
has been exhausted. The investigators found 
that Harry Dexter White, the Communist 
agent, had sold this theory through a memo- 
randum dated March 7, 1944, which he ad- 
dressed to former Secretary of the Treasury 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr. 

On the heels of this the subcommittee 
discovered a four-point program for inter- 
national allocation of commodities and price 
controls that was drawn up in the State 
Department, largely by Alger Hiss. This 
program became the basis for various Inter- 
national and United Nations conferences 
looking to the creation of an International 
Trade Organization, which Congress vetoed 
in May 1948. 

The International Materials Conference 
was then launched without congressional 
approval by the State Department in 1950. It 
operated throughout the Korean war and 
resulted in the withholding of military sup- 
plies from this country at a critical time and 
threw into unemployment thousands of 
American workingmen in industries that 
were unable to secure the necessary raw 
materials to remain in production. 

The Senate investigators, questioning 
miners, engineers, industrialists, and experts 
in government, asserted that the have-not 
theory was false. They showed how the pro- 
gram, making us a part of an international 
Marxist-backed cartel for the allocation of 
the world’s supply of raw materials at prices 
which nations with a lower standard of liv- 
ing than ours can afford, had done much 
harm to this Nation in time of war. 

U. N. FOLLOWS LEAD 


Observing that the International Materials 
Conference has been discontinued, the inves- 
tigators warned that a new effort to estab- 
lish a similar organization is currently in 
progress in the United Nations Economic and 
Social Council, which promises to tax the 
wealth of this country to bring about our 
own destruction. 

The subcommittee report states that last 
January a committee of experts appointed by 
the U. N. Secretary General presented a 
study entitled “Commodity Trade and Eco- 
nomic Development.” This study had been 
authorized in December 1952, under Resolu- 
tion 623 of the Seventh Session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the U. N., on a motion in- 
troduced by the United States delegation. 
On the basis of this study, the U. N. Eco- 
nomic and Social Council voted a resolution 
last April 30 to establish a permanent Ad- 
visory Commission on International Trade, 
which, in the words of the subcommittee re- 
port, would reestablish the International 
Trade Organization that was killed by Con- 
gress in 1948, 

The Senators noted with approval that the 
present United States delegate to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, Preston Hotch- 
kis, had voted against the proposal. Never- 
theless, it was adopted, 12 to 5 with 1 ab- 
stention. 

The investigators, questioning. engineers, 
mining experts, industrialists and authori- 
ties in Government, concluded such an in- 
ternational organization, “setting up con- 
trols over the distribution of the production 
and consumption of the world’s goods, could 
inhibit our going-concern industries.“ 

The report added: “It is important to 
realize that many of the countries who were 
furthering this resolution (including the 
U. S. S. R.) wished to establish a world sys- 
tem of parity prices for raw materials under 
the auspices of the U. N., and also wished 
to discourage the production of synthetic 
rubber and synthetic fibers in the United 
States which might displace natural prod- 
ucts.” 
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OBJECTION OVERRULED rass the United States in international ne- 

The subcommittee noted that the oppo- Sotlations.“ 
sition of Mr. Hotchkis indicated a change of One of the chief criticisms leveled at the 
attitude in the State Department—on the Paley report was that the Commission staff 
surface, at least—in regard to Marxist-backed was not composed of “men experienced or 
international controls. Samuel C. Waugh, well grounded in the field of production of 
Assistant Secretary of State, told the Sena- minerals or other materials.” The investiga- 
tors that the present Government was op- tors found the Commission “woefully lack- 
posed to such trade agreements and that he ing“ in skilled engineers, geologists, and men 
did not feel that the United States would be with industrial backgrounds, “Its report isa 
morally bound by any commitment entered compendium,” the subcommittee said. 
into by the United Nations. “worked out by economists and theorists 

That remains to be seen. based upon statistical assumptions of ques- 

Providing ready propaganda for those who tionable validity.” 
would have us continue on the road to PROJECTIONS AND PREDICTIONS 


world allocations and price controls is the 
report of the President's Materials Policy eee 8 8 into 
Commission, which was appointed in 1951, ion in ques. used 5 e Paley Commis- 
by former President Truman with William making certain long-range projec- 
S. Paley, chairman of the Board of CBS, as tions quoted by many prominent groups to 
its chairman: z indicate that this country will have ex- 
The Senate subcommittee report states hausted its mineral supply by 1975. When 
that “in view of the use of this document Westioned, both Mr. Paley and Mr. Mason 
as an authentic authoritative source of ins Seed that these projections should not be 
formation on all resource problems by so ken as predictions. Mr. Paley said: 
many organizations, the subcommittee made T would like to emphasize that we made 
a staff study of the entire report.” no prophecies about the amount of materials 
a the United States might be consuming by 
It added: The report of this commission 1975. Nobod hee 
(submitted in December 1952), popularly 1) 10's obody can prophesy a thing like 
known as the Paley report, has * * * been ‘ 
widely quoted by economists, conservation- Mr. Mason testified: 
ists and social scientists. It has been re- “I think you will find if you look at this 
ferred to in international meetings and in report that the Commission nowhere pre- 
the discussions at the United Nations as an dicts. What it does do is to project require- 
authoritative text. ments on the basis of certain assumptions. 
“In fact, it has even been used as the If these assumptions are correct then the 
theme for the textbook dealing with na- projection might turn out to be a good pre- 
tural resources now used at the United States diction, but the projection is only as good as 
Military Academy at West Point. It has had the assumption on which it Is based and no- 
a profound influence on the policies of many where does the Commission, so far as I re- 
government agencies dealing with the pro- member, make any predictions as to what our 
duction of critical materials.” requirements are going to be.” 
PUNCTURING PALEY The subcommittee report comments that 
The investigators discovered that “many “this statement is noteworthy as the general 
persons interested in promoting the one- public may have interpreted the report of the 
world theory of trade controls have at- President's Materials Policy Commission as a 
tempted to use the report of the Paley Com- Scientific study predicting supply and de- 
mission to show that the United States is mand relationships for numerous commodi- 
in imminent danger of becoming a have-not ties during the decade 1970 to 1980. 
nation.” In a dogged effort to explore the meaning 
They found that Edward S. Mason, an im- behind the Paley report and the real sig- 
portant member of the Commission, had nificance back of the State Department's 
played a key role in forming State Depart- free-trade policy, the Malone committee 
ment economic policies during the early called in expert witnesses for their views on 
months of 1945 when Alger Hiss was issuing the subject. 
his four-point program for the control of It was found that Adam Smith, father of 
world trade. They found that Mr. Mason the free-trade theory, recognized two limita- 
had written a book, Controlling World Trade, tions which are applicable today. He con- 
which was published in 1946 by the Com- ceded that “it will generally be advantageous 
mittee for Economic Development. The book to lay some burden (tariff) upon foreign im- 
dealt with commodity stabilization pro- ports for the encouragement of domestic in- 
posals which were later embodied in chapter dustry, when some tax is imposed at home 
VI of the Habana Charter, which was reject- upon the production of produce of the lat- 
ed by Congress but was later incorporated ter. In this case it seems reasonable that 
in the International Materials Conference to an equal tax should be imposed upon the like 
our disadvantage during the Korean war. produce of the former’—or the country 
The Paley report fully endorsed this prin- shipping such produce into the United States 
ciple. On page 87, volume 1, in discussing in competition with our own labor. 
the Habana 3 it had this to say: HOW TO GO BROKE 
“The United States has not ratified the wages, 
treaty, but under a resolution of tha United Federal taxes, along with 5 
the cost of our domestic production. A 
Nations Economic and Social Council is large proportion of these taxes collected on 
bound with other nations to recognize United States business and industry have 
chapter VI as a general guide.” gone to finance the capital cost of foreign 
In questioning Mr. Paley, the subcommit- producers—much of it outright Government 
tee found he strongly supported the Com- gifts, The Senate subcommittee therefore 
mission's recommenadtion that our tariffs be suggested that taxes, as a cost item, be given 
lowered still further and that the Buy Ameri- special consideration in the settlement of 
can Act be repealed. On the other hand, our future tariff policy. 
evidence given by mining engineers, indus- Adam Smith realized that opulence, the 
trialists, and many Government employees objective of his theory, must give way in a 
with engineering backgrounds, failed to sup- world beset by animosities. The subcom- 
port Mr. Paley's views on this subject. mittee observed that many textbooks on for- 
The subcommittee found that some mem- eign trade now circulated in our colleges 
, bers of the Commission itself expressed “some develop the theory of free trade in terms of 
doubts about the wisdom of the recommen- welfare economics in a world at peace. It is 
dations” contained in the report, and ridiculous to pretend to view the current sit- 
claimed their original words “have been uation in terms of a world at peace. There- 
picked up by others and are used to embar- fore, the theory of free trade, as envisioned 
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by Adam Smith, is Impossible of present at- 
tainment. 

Impossible, that is, unless the objective is 
deliberate destruction of the economy of this 
country. And the subcommittee had to face 
the grim fact that the same second and third 
echelon planners are still at work in the State 
Department, their aims pursued as deviously 
under a Republican as under a Democratic 
administration. 

The investigators examined in detail the 
results of our free-trade policy. A few ex- 
amples will Illustrate the general pattern of 
their findings: 

The world’s largest and richest known re- 
serves of antimony are in China. Should Red 
China be seated in the U. N. and subsequent- 
ly recognized by the State Department, peace 
would return and exports would again start 
flowing into this country. The subcommit- 

tee observed that in such an event “our do- 
mestic mineral industries could be wrecked 
under our inadequate tariff system as it is op- 
erated by the State Department under the 
Trade Agreement Act of 1934.“ Witnesses 
pointed out that mineral producers insthe 
United States and the Western Hemisphere 
obviously cannot exist in competition with 
labor that is “virtually slave labor under one 
of the lowest standards of living in the 
world.” 

OUR POLICY BOOMERANGS 


The subcommittee found our domestic 
producers paying the necessary wages to sup- 
port the American standard of living. But 
they found the industry also paying taxes 
into the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion and the Mutual Security Agency, which 
have advanced hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars to European nations to buy copper, lead, 
and zinc. 

England, in a 3-year period, was given $124 
million to purchase copper; $64 million to 
purchase zinc, and $34 million to purchase 
lead. This financing and drain on American 
industry, doled out in accordance with the 
“entitlement of consumption” formula of 
the International Materials Conference of 
the Korean war, enabled Britain and other 
foreign nations to purchase immense quan- 
tities of minerals they did not need. 

The subcommittee observed that Great 
Britain “acquired so much lead, zinc, and 
copper that late in 1952 she dumped lead and 
zinc on the open United States market in 
such quantities that the market price com- 
pletely broke, and a large number of lead and 
zinc mines in the United States closed down.” 

The investigators examined the argument 
that the United States can get materials 
cheaper abroad than at home—an argument 
advanced by many who talk out of the op- 
posite side of their mouth about improving 
the wage of American labor. But the Sena- 

tors said: “Examination of the Government 
purchase for the military stockpile shows 
that in the great majority of cases the con- 
tracts call for payment of the American mar- 
ket price delivered in New York or at any 
other United States port.” 

Their report adds: “What was even more 
astonishing was the testimony received from 
the General Services Administration and the 
Emergency Procurement Service officials in 
their recent appearance before the commit- 
tee when they testified that higher prices had 
been paid in many instances to foreign pro- 
ducers of strategic and critical materials 
than to domestic suppliers.“ 

So there it is: a peep into a chamber of 
horrors. 

The subcommittee report offers suggestions 
for a system of possible incentives to our do- 
mestic producers. They are (1) incentive 
taxation with depletion allowances similar 
to those in the oil industry which would per- 
mit new exploration; (2) adequate prices, 
and (3) an adequate market. 

WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


The Senstors, in concluding, might well 
have asked the American people: “What are 
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you going to do about it?” And the Ameri- 
can people might well reply to the Senators: 
“We elected you to look after the welfare of 
this country.” Then there might take place 
a futile shaking of heads among members of 
the subcommittee. Because the tragedy of 
our day is the fact that Congress has been 
largely eliminated as a force in the control 
of the destiny of this country. 

The amorphous and vicious force that has 
replaced Congress seems oriented toward 
one objective: the universal socialist state. 
It is to be achieved through a jujitsu struggle 
using the strength and weight of the United 
States economy against itself. 


A Ringside Report on Two Domestic 
Revolutions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled A Ringside Report on Two Do- 
mestic Revolutions,” delivered by Mr. 
Charles G. Mortimer, president of the 
General Foods Corp., before the National 
Press Club in Washington, D. C., on No- 
vember 18, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A RINGSIDE REPORT on Two DOMESTIC 
REVOLUTIONS 
(Speech by Charles G. Mortimer, president, 

General Foods Corp., before the National 

Press Club, Washington, D. C., November 

18, 1954) 

The ground we shall cover today is quite 
diferent from that covered by your recent 
speakers—and from what you shall be hear- 
ing about tomorrow, I suspect. My subject is 
considerably more homely than the provoca- 
tive ideas Mr. Toynbee left with you and 
not nearly so exciting as what Monsieur 
Mendes-France will have for your tomorrow. 
Perhaps you had better think of my offering 
as the meat-and-potatoes course between a 
stimulating aperitif and a fascinating 
dessert. 

For I am here to talk to you about food. 
About the food that makes the United States 
the best fed nation. And what lies behind 
it in the way of technology, economics, and 
human ingenuity. Today's topic is homely, 
indeed. But it has a powerful universality 
of interests; it literally concerns every one 
of us. For we all must eat, and we all must 
pay for it. How we eat and what we pay for 
our food today are the questions I want to 
analyze with you. In their answer lies the 
story of two sweeping domestic revolutions. 
It's a story that fascinates me. I hope you 
will find it interesting. 

One of these revolutions is taking place 
in the American kitchen and the other on 
the American farm. Both are progressing so 
quietly that most of us are not consciously 
aware of them. Both are astonishingly ar- 
reaching although they have taken place in 
Just the last 2 to 3 decades. They are in- 
separably related to our high standards of 
living and, to a considerable extent, respon- 
sible for it. 

Let's look first at the revolution in the 
kitchen. This one is easy for all of us to 
grasp because nearly everybody here, I sus- 
pect, carries a mental image of his mother 
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spending most of her waking hours in the 
kitchen, elther preparing the next meal or 
cleaning up from the last. That kind of 
drudgery fortunately, is no longer necessary 
in order to serve appetizing, nutritious 
meals. Today the American housewife 
spends on the average about 80 minutes a 
day in preparing three meals. Her eman- 
cipation is the result of this revolution I 
shall describe, and she should get the lion's 
share of the credit for it. She is the one 
who revolted. She wanted freedom to live 
a fuller life—and she got the collaboration 
of the food industry, the appilance manu- 
facturers, the soap and detergent makers, 
the women’s editors, the university home 
economists, and other accomplices. 

Consider for a moment the drastic change 
in food-buying habits that has been a vital 
campaign in this benign rebellion. Today's 
homemaker will have none of her prede- 
cessor’s chores of washing, peeling, shelling, 
plucking, and blanching; much of the food 
she puts on the table comes ready to serve 
or nearly so. She uses 12 times as many 
frozen vegetables as she did 15 years ago. 
She feeds her youngsters 15 times more 
canned baby food than she did then. Today 
one serving of coffee out of three in Amer- 
ica’s homes is instant coffee made in the 
cup; 6 years ago it was one in 16. Frozen 
orange concentrate is perhaps the most spec- 
tacular of the prepared foods in terms of 
increased use; 50 times as much is sold 
today as was sold 8 years ago. 

These convenience foods not only save the 
housewife time in preparation; they offer 
other important values too. They contain 
real built-in extra qualities or, as one of my 
colleagues calls it, “built-in maid service.” 
For when the homemaker buys a package of 
frozen beans instead of hulling the Word 
Hooks herself or a box of cake mix instead 
of making a cake from the ground up, she is 
buying these extras: 

1, Extra service—cleaning, peeling, cut- 
ting up, measuring, and mixing. 

2. Extra time saving—precooking and por- 
tioning. 

3. Extra quality—superior grades, fresh- 
ness, and uniformity of result. 

4. Extra nutrition—retention of vitamins, 
minerals, and other nutrients as well as 
flavor. 

5. Extra convenience—easy storing and 
serving thanks to modern, handy packages. 

These added values have been, we might 
say, blended into her recipe by the food 
technologists who developed them through 
research and the processing plant employ- 
ees who put up the packages. 

In food as in other things, extra quality 
costs more money. So does the added serv- 
ice and convenience we are putting into our 
packages. Two questions, it seems to me, 
are implicit in this development. 

1. Are consumers willing to pay the addi- 
tional cost? 

2: Are they getting their money’s worth? 

The answer to the first question is obvi- 
ous from the record. We still have complete 
freedom of choice in America's food stores, 
and homemakers would not buy convenience 
foods if they did not want to. The figures 
indicate they are buying them voluntarily, 
willingly, almost eagerly. The average su- 
permarket today stocks about 5,000 different 
packaged food items as compared with about 
1,500 twenty years ago. America’s food bill 
this year will be $64 billion, or just over 25 
percent of our disposable income. Prior to 
World War II we were spending 23 percent 
of our disposable income for food, but if we 
were buying the same food today in the 
same quantities at present prices, our food 
basket would take only 17 percent of our 
disposable income. 

‘The cost of getting our food from the farm 
gate to the dinner table will be about §24 
billion this year. ‘That includes the ex- 
penses of storing, transporting, processing, 
wholesaling, retailing, and merchandising. 
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In buying these processing and market- 
ing services, is the consumer getting her 
money's worth? The Department of Agri- 
culture has obligingly provided the answer 
to this question. It made a test recently 
which showed that meals comprised of 
ready-to-serve foods costs about one-third 
more money but require three-fourths less 
time than meals prepared from scratch in 
the kitchen. By computing the relative 
costs of the two types of meals versus the 
time spent by the housewife, the Depart- 
ment found she could earn 45 cents an hour 
if she used no processed or precooked foods. 
My oldest married son pays a teen-age baby 
sitter more than that. 

There are other implications in this kitch- 
en revolution beyond its economics. Those 
who look only upon the cost in dollars and 
the savings in women's time miss its real 
significance. So also do those who view 
packaged cake mixes, precooked foods, and 
instant beverages only as ingenious conven- 
fences which make the housewife's lot an 
easier one. Our homemakers have not 
swung to processed foods only as a means of 
reducing work but rather to gain time for 
other important things. This dramatic 
shift in homemaking practices represents a 
new phenomenon in our social system as 
revolutionary as the assembly line and the 
use of replaceable parts have been in our 
industrial system. Indeed, you might say 
that American women today are adopting— 
or would it be adapting?—the principles 
worked out by our industrial pioneers to 
the age-old routine of housekeeping. In- 
stead of spending long hours in the prepara- 
tion of each meal by tedious, time-consum- 
ing hand methods, they are—quite sensibly— 
devoting their efforts, first, to “designing” 
appetizing, well-balanced meals for their 
families and then to “assembling” them 
from processed or ready-to-serve packaged 
foods. As the “finishing” touch, they add an 
expert pinch of seasoning, perhaps an egg, 
or an apprporiate topping. Thus they have 
copied the industrialist’s technique and 
gone him one better. For they assemble 
thelr products from mass-produced parts 
and yet come out with a custom model, 
suited to their families’ needs and palates. 
It may well be that the young husband of 
tomorrow will boast, not of the dishes 
mother used to make, but of the dishes 
mother used to serve. 

And the end of this heartening change is 
not yet in sight. We of General Foods be- 
leve that the homemakers of America are 
today seeing only the beginning of their 
emancipation from the tediousness and 
drudgery of old-style hand-labor house- 
keeping. We believe the homemakers of to- 
morrow will—and rightly should—have 
many more free hours and much unspent 
energy to devote to their children; to doing 
things and going places with their husbands; 
to the enjoyment of art, music, and litera- 
ture; to engaging in worthwhile commu- 
nity activities; and to playing the important 
role women must play in the affairs of this 
confused and troubled world if we are ever 
to get it back onto a sane and peaceful basis. 

Suppose we leave the kitchen revolution 
now and take a look at the other—the one 
on the farm. This one 18, if anything, even 
less understood and appreciated than the 
one in the kitchen. Perhaps it is because 
all of us have had first-hand experience with 
kitchens, but only a minority of Americans 
today have personal acquaintance with farm- 
ing. Or because it is the more complex of 
the two. Or—and this is most likely—be- 
cause it has taken place so recently—prin- 
cipally in the last 15 years and largely since 
the war. 

As newspapermen you are surely familiar 
with the picture that is most frequently 
drawn of the American f: , lean, 
independent character in patched blue jeans 
with an overworked wife, 1 cow, 4 pigs, 30 
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chickens, 6 kids, and a big mortgage. He 
gets up at 4 a. m. to milk by kerosene lamp 
and to scratch at 40 stony acres with a 
horse-drawn plow. This is a colorful pic- 
ture, but it has a major flaw: it simply isn't 
true. It may portray the average farmer 
of 75 or 100 years ago or the little dirt farmer 
of today. But it Is as remote from the agri- 
culturalist of today as the streamlined 1954 
kitchen is from the one in which your grand- 
mother labored. 

Today's scientific farmers are masters of 
efficiency in production. They rival indus- 
trialists when it comes to mechanization, 
lowered labor costs per unit, and increased 
output per man-hour. Technical advances 
on the Nation's farms in the last 15 years 
have permitted them to increase their total 
crop output by 40 percent with 20 percent 
less workers, Production per man-hour of 
farm labor is two-thirds larger today than 
it was in 1939, and that is just about double 
the rate of increase in manufacturing pro- 
ductivity during the same period. This has 
come about through developing better seed 
strains, wider use of fertilizer, and an as- 
tounding increase in the use of farm ma- 
ehinery. From 1941 to 1953, for example, the 
number of tractors on American farms in- 
creased 263 percent, The use of motor trucks 
increased 228 percent, of grain combines, 
418 percent, and of corn pickers, 529 percent. 
And in this same period, the number of 
horses and mules has declined 60 percent. 

This remarkable increase in efficiency and 
this heavy investment in capital equipment 
certainly transform the American farmer 
into a businessman and a capitalist—as con- 
trasted with the rugged figure in the faded 
blue jeans. In many respects, he is as much 
a businessman as any industrialist. In his 
animal husbandry and agronomy, he utilizes 
the fruits of research, just as industry does. 
To finance his equipment, he turns to the 
banks. He watches the fluctuation of mar- 
ket prices and calculates inventory values 
and anticipated revenues. He must keep 
careful cost and tax records, and he thinks 
of his income in terms of return on money 
invested. 

Considering farming as big business, let’s 
look for a moment at the American farmer's 
balance sheet. Total farm assets in the 
United States at the beginning of this year 
were about $160 million, an increase of $20 
billion in the preceding 5 years. In that 
same period total farm liabilities—that is, 
mortgages and other borrowings—increased 
from about $12 billion to $17 billion, or $5 
billion as compared to the $20 billion growth 
in assets. By industry's standards, this is 
pretty healthy. One of our balance sheet 
yardsticks is the asset-to-debt ratio—mean- 
ing what you have versus what you owe. A 
bit of quick arithmetic shows that the 
farmer's asset-to-debt ratio, $160 billion to 
$17 billion, is a little better than 9 to 1. 
In the food processing industry it is only 
about 2% to 1. 

I do not intend to create the impression 
here that I think farming is an easy life or 
that all farmers are getting rich all over the 
United States. Nor do I mean to imply that 
these national statistics on ratios increases, 
and averages apply to all types of farming, in 
all regions, or for all crops. I am under no 
illusions about the problems of the farmer 
and the importance of beating the averages 
if you want to succeed. For more than 20 
years, I have operated a farm, and I breed 
Holstein cattle and Morgan horses. On my 
farm I have a herd which yields 24% times the 
national average milk production. As a 
farmer with a business experience, I'll tell 
you frankly that I am unwilling to pay for 
the luxury of bovine companionship—which 
is about all you get from an average cow. 

Speaking of averages the farmer today re- 
celves an average of 44 cents from every dol- 
lar the consumer spends for food. His share, 
to be sure, varies for individual products 
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from as much as 70 cents to as little as 15 
cents. However, that 44-cent average has 
been the subject of considerable sharp dis- 
cussion lately, particularly during our recent 
biennial political catharsis, It has dropped 
about 6 cents since the immediate post-war 
period, when farm prices were abnormally 
high because of an unusual demand situa- 
tion. But 44 cents is as large a share as the 
farmer got in any year from 1920 to 1939 and 
equal to the long-term average from 1920 
through 1953. 

To those who are bemoaning the farmer's 
44-cent share of the food dollar, I would 
point out several things, First I would in- 
sist that nobody is more eager to see the 
farmer get his Just dues than we in the food 
industry. As businessmen we know that the 
Nation's prosperity is materially affected by 
the farmer's prosperity, and for that reason 
we want to see agriculture prosper. More 
than that, as food processors we are in a 
sense the farmers’ partners. And we desire 
a sound farm economy as a means of in- 
suring dependable sources of supply for our 
raw products. 

Next I would point out that, because of 
the kitchen revolution, the housewife is buy- 
ing far more than raw food in her market 
basket today and that the extra, built-in 
values cost money, as I noted earlier. It 
takes wages to pay for the cleaning, freezing, 
precooking, and packaging that the house- 
wife now expects, and those wages, too, come 
out of the consumer's food dollar. Thus, 
the labor involved in and selling 
accounts for nearly 31 cents of the food 
dollar today instead of the 23% cents it 
cost in 1947. In other words, the increase 
in the worker's share has more than offset 
the decrease in the farmer's. 

And if not only the primary wages but the 
secondary and tertiary are included in the 
reckoning—such as pay to the miners of the 
nitrates in the fertilizer, wages of mechanics 
on the tin-can lines and the lumberjacks 
who fell the pulpwood for the packages—I 
dare say a portion of the food dollar more 
like 80 or 90 percent goes to pay for people— 
and pay better than they got in 1947. Ob- 
viously the change in food habits ls putting 
more money into circulation and creating 
more jobs and is thus a factor in general 
national prosperity. 

Also, I would suggest that no producer of 
goods gages his profit in terms of his share 
of his customer's gross receipts. We cer- 
tainly don't do it in business; our profit on 
a product is the difference between our costs 
and our selling price. The central question, 
then, it would seem, is not how much of the 
Nation's food expenditures winds up in the 
farmer's pocketbook but how do his produc. 
tion costs compare with his selling prices. 
And in this the improved efficiency which 
is the outstanding result of the revolution on 
the farm would be a major factor. 

We processors of packaged, convenience 
foods occupy ringside seats, you might say, 
at both of these revolutions. That is why I 
fee] reasonably qualified to comment on 
them here today, although I am not a 
spokesman for the entire food industry. In 
fact, General Foods’ total output represents 
only about 2 percent of the food volume in 
the United States. But since many of our 
raw ingredients are purchased from Ameri- 
can farmers, we are close observers of the 
revolution on the farm. 

As for the revolution in the kitchen, I can 
speak with more authority since we produce 
five of the six convenience foods which lead 
the parade today in terms of volume—solu- 
ble coffee, frozen poultry, prepared cake 
mixes, frozen fruits and juices, and frozen 
vegetables. (The sixth, to appease your 
curiosity, is canned baby foods.) Some of 
our products illustrate by sharp contrast the 
full extent of the change in food prepara- 
tion. To show you what I mean, let me 
quote briefly from the page of the Fannie 
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Farmer Cook Book which brides of 50 years 
ago referred to when they wanted to clean 
a fish: 

“To clean fish: This is done by drawing a 

knife over fish, beginning at tail and work- 
ing toward head, occasionally wiping knife 
and scales from fish. Incline knife slightly 
toward you to prevent scales from flying. 
The largest number of scales will be found 
on the flank. Wipe thoroughly inside and 
out with cloth wrung out of cold water, re- 
moving any clotted blood which may be 
found adhering to the backbone. * * * To 
skin fish: With sharp knife remove skin 
along the back and cut off a narrow strip of 
skin the entire length of back, Loosen skin 
on one side from bony part of gills, and be- 
ing once started if fish is fresh it may be 
readily drawn off; if flesh Is soft, don't work 
too quickly, as it will be badly torn.” 
And so on and on, through still more com- 
plicated and somewhat gruesome procedures 
which became even more laborious if the 
fish was to be boned and filleted. All this 
before the housewife of 1905 could start to 
burn her fingers in the hot grease or fill her 
kitchen with clouds of fish-laden smoke. 

Compare that with the directions on the 
package of Birds Eye Fish Sticks like those 
served as canapes at the bar here today, 
This is substantially what it says: 

“Heat and serve.“ Period. 

This incident of the kitchen revolution 
also illustrates in a way our philosophy of 
the grocery business as it is today. We 
view it in terms of coffee without the pot, 
cake without the muss and fuss, fish with- 
out the cooking smell, and now salad dress- 
ing in an envelope. 

Perhaps a couple of brief chapters from 
General Foods’ history will serve to illus- 
trate the complexity and the sometimes 
tough economics of the processed food in- 
dustry. The frozen food story is a good one, 
You perhaps know how it begins—how a fur 
trader named Clarence Birdseye conceived 
the idea from his experiences in the arctic 
regions. During the twenties he perfected 
his techniques and formed a small company 
to process and sell quick-frozen fish, fruits, 
and vegetables. But he met a stone wall of 
consumer resistance. In 1929, our company 
acquired his business, patents, and about a 
million and a half pounds of frozen foods 
that hadn't sold. It was an enormous 
gamble. Not only was the depression setting 
in, but there was endless pioneer work to 
be done—a whole new food technology to 
develop, distribution problems to solve, and 
expensive promotion to be undertaken that 
would educate consumers to new habits and 
new attitudes. To make a long and costly 
story short, Birds Eye ran in the red for a 
number of years while General Foods poured 
millions of dollars into the launching of this 
new industry. Today, of course, the gamble 
is paying off—though not excessively hand- 
somely for us or any other processor. For 
it is a fiercely competitive business, with 
more than 1.200 companies in the field. 

The frozen food story is a corollary of the 
kitchen revolution, Our market 20 years ago 
was the people who like strawberries in 
December and ocean fish in the hinterland. 
Today it includes all of the emancipated 
homemakers who want to serve their family 
a good beef pie without spending hours 
putting it together or spinach, cleaned and 
stemmed and with the sand washed out. 

This story is also a corollary of the farm 
revolution—or at least a parallel historical 
development. Consider its effect on agri- 
culture. Quick-freezing has broadened and 
stabliized the markets for fresh fruits, 
vegetables, and poultry by overcoming stor- 
age and shipping obstacles that formerly 
placed both sensonal and geographical re- 
strictions on the sale of many perishable 
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crops. In Florida, for example, the orange 
growers were formerly plagued with highly 
seasonal market swings and troublesome 
surpluses. Now more than half the Florida 
orange crop is sold for frozen concentrates. 

Today's lunch, I think, makes the point 
even better than I can. The Birds Eye 
chicken was grown, cleaned, and frozen on 
Maryland’s Eastern Shore, where poultry 
growing has brought new prosperity in the 
last decade. The minute rice was grown 
somewhere in the South and cooked in 
Houston. The asparagus grew in Washing- 
ton State and was cleaned, trimmed, and 
frozen in Yakima. The wheat for the flour 
in the devil's food cake was grown in the 
Middle West, and the mix was blended in 
Evansville, Ind, The fish in the canapes was 
probably caught off the Grand Banks of New- 
foundiand, cleaned and frozen in Maine, and 
cooked and packed in Massachusetts. And 
the instant coffee, whose original ingredients 
came from several other lands, was brewed, 
dehydrated, and packaged in Hoboken, N. J. 

Speaking of instant coffee, that story too 
is, in a way, typical of what is involved in 
launching and selling a new convenience 
food. Our original Maxwell House soluble 
coffee product, produced first for the mill- 
tary, was marketed soon after the war. It 
was a good product for its time, but it did 
not achieve the success we expected despite 
the selling power of the famous brand it 
bore. Our labs then went to work to de- 
velop a fine-flayored soluble coffee with high 
consumer acceptance, And they achieved it. 
When we had a product we could place our 
confidence in, our marketing people began 
the hard and costly job of winning custom- 
ers. We invested substantial sums of money 
in promotion of the product before it began 
to pay its own way. Now, of course, it is 
well established, and the investment is pay- 
ing dividends, 

This story, in my opinion, points up the 
importance of advertising as an element in 
these two revolutions. Too often these days 
the validity of expenditures for advertising 
as part of food distribution is questioned, 
Those who raise this question lose sight cf 
the fact that advertising, which is an eco- 
nomical form of selling, is needed to bring 
product and market together—especially in 
these times of self-service food stores. Tech- 
nologists may perfect the product, and the 
public may be subconsciously ready for it. 
But without advertising to create appetites 
and stimulate conscious demand, the ravid 
growth of new products—with its accom- 
panying benefits for farmers, processors, and 
consumers—would not take place. 

I think I have said enough to give you an 
idea of how the food industry is meeting the 
twin challenge of the revolutions on the 
farm and in the kitchen, Now, what about 
the future? Your president, Tony Vaccaro, 
asked me to gaze into the crystal ball and 
discuss some of the developments which 
might be expected. His first question was, 
“Will kitchens be necessary in the future?” 
I can't answer that one yes or no, but I can 
promise you they'll be different, as different 
from today's kitchen as that is from grand- 
mother's with her wood stove and her flour 
bin. I'm sure it will contain more -freezer 
space and larger packing shelves, and I sus- 
pect the cooking range will be smaller. I 
suspect also that the meat grinder and the 
pressure canner will disappear, as will the 
other accoutrements of the homemade, 
hand-built meal. 

Whatever the shape of things to come as 
far as the food industry is concerned, it will 
be determined in large measure by the work 
that is being done today in America’s mod- 
ern food-research centers, both in industry, 
in Government agencies, and on university 
campuses. In our plans for the future, we 
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place heavy emphasis on research. Since 
the end of World War II, we have invested 
more than $20 million in scientific research. 
Last year the figure was 64.2 million, and 
this year we have allocated something more 
than $5 million. We have also outgrown 
our present laboratory facilities in Hoboken, 
N. J., and we are even now, as you may have 
noted, in the process of acquiring land in 
Tarrytown, N. Y., where we plan to erect 
one of the Nation’s outstanding food-re- 
search centers. 

It would be presumptuous for me to try 
to assess the combined scientific efforts of 
private and public research. But it may be 
interesting to indicate some of the direc- 
tions which research is taking in the food 
field. 

One possibility is irradiating foods, ex- 
posing vegetables, meats, and other foods to 
mild gamma radiation which eliminates 
bacteria and thereby greatly increases shelf 
life. The Army and the Atomic Energy 
Commission has already demonstrated that, 
through the use of waste fission materials, 
the shelf life of prepackaged meat products 
can be increased from 3 to nearly 21 days at 
very low cost. Testing to date has indicated 
that the radiation is not absorbed by the 
food and that the process will be harmless, 

Another fundamental problem on which 
many food scientists are at work is increas- 
ing the efficiency with which we produce and 
utilize protein. Remarkable things have 
been done, as you know, in the flelds of vita- 
mins, minerals, and carbohydrates. But our 
mastery of proteins is not so far advanced as 
is our management of those other important 
nutrients. One of the ambitious research 
projects in this connection, as you have prob- 
ably read, is the attempt to utilize algae from 
the sea as livestock feed. 

A fascinating aspect of food research is its 
complexity and diversity. On the one hand 
it embraces the very foundations of the life 
process, as in the two problems we have just 
examined. On the other, it involves such 
highly refined and subjective questions as 
the vagaries of flavor and human taste pref- 
erence. As an example of the work in this 
area I might mention the problem of aroma 
in instant coffee, It is no trade secret that 
in the process of producing instant coffee 
some of the aroma is lost. This in turn at- 
fects people's acceptance of the product be- 
cause of the complicated relationship be- 
tween the senses of taste and smell. In Gen- 
eral Foods’ Laboratories scientists have 
studied this problem for some time, One of 
their findings—and an indication of the 
scope of the problem—is that the substance 
which produces the aroma constitutes only 
10 parts per million in brewed coffee, yet it is 
composed of more than 50 identifiable com- 
pounds. You can readily appreciate what we 
are up against in trying to do something 
about this small but critical problem. 

To turn again, in closing, to the question 
of what's ahead in food, I would say simply 
this: When you stand midstrcam in a revo- 
lution, who can tell what will come of it? 
Who knows with any degree of certainty 
what brave new world will evolve from the 
efforts of people to better their conditions in 
any field? I think as I said earlier, that we 
are still in the early stages of the revolutions 
on the farm and in the kitchen. I think that 
the combined labor of farmers, food scien- 
tists, Government officials, university facul- 
ties, food processors, appliance manufac- 
turers, and America’s homemakers—especial- 
ly the homemakers—will lead to undreamed 
of improvements in the feeding of this creat 
Nation and of the rest of the world. And 
from that certain progress, the inevitable re- 
sult will be, of course, a better life for every- 
body. 

Thank you. 
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Bravery of Army Engineer From Idaho 
Brings Posthumous Medal of Honor 
Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. HENRY C. DWORSHAK 


oF DAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a De- 
partment of Defense release citing an 
Army engineer from Idaho for a post- 
humous Medal of Honor award. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Bravery or Army ENGINEER From 

Brrycs PosrHuMovus MEDAL OF 

AWARD 


Cpl. Dan. D. Schoonover, an Army engineer 
from Boise, Idaho, has been awarded the 
Medal of Honor for 2 days of sustained brav- 
ery that cost him his life in fierce fighting 
near Sokkogae, Korea, in July 1953, Secre- 
tary of the Army Robert T. Stevens an- 
nounced today. 

Only 19 years old, Corporal Schoonover was 
a squad leader in Company A, 13th Engineer 
Combat Battalion of the Seventh Infantry 
Division, when he and his men were attached 
to Company G, 17th Infantry Regiment of 
the same division, The engineers were to 
act as demolition teams in Company G's 
counterattack against the enemy on “Pork 
Chop Hill” during the evening of July 8, 1953, 
an an effort to regain previously lost vital 
positions. 

Due to intense enemy fire, the engineers 
could not perform their appointed mission, 
so Corporal Schoonover immediately organ- 
ized his squad to fight as riflemen. Later, 
when an infantry squad leader became a bat- 
tle casualty, the Idaho engineer took com- 
mand of the rifle squad and led it like a 
“seasoned infantry noncommissioned officer,” 
according to reports from the battlefield. He 
repeatedly disregarded his own safety in 
order to better direct his men and to be in 
a position to radio for artillery fire upon the 
onrushing foe. On occasion he singlehand- 
edly attacked enemy bunker positions and 
either killed or captured the bunker oc- 
cupants. 

After Company G was relieved by another 
infantry company, Corporal Schoonover vol- 
untarily remained with the new unit and 
continued to fight as a rileman. On the 
morning of July 10, 1953, while pouring 
devastating automatic rifle fire into hostile 
positions, he was hit by enemy mortar fire 
and died at his post. 

Through his courageous actions and expert 
leadership, Corporal Schoonover saved the 
lives of many of his comrades, personally ac- 
counted for hundreds of enemy casualties, 


IpaHo 
Honor 


and rendered immeasurable aid to the infan- 


try units in completing their mission. 

An eyewitness description of some of the 
Idaho engineer's heoric actions is provided 
by Pyt. William D. Cummins, of Somerset, 
Ky., who was a member of Corporal Schoon- 
over’s engineer squad. Private Cummins is 
still serving in the Far East command, 

“I was a member of Corporal Schoonover's 
engineer squad and was usually within 5 or 
10 feet of him until we went up the hill. 
During the time we were on the hill I was in 
a trench on Outpost Pork Chop and had an 
excellent view of Corporal Schoonover's ac- 
tions as he was usually within a 100-yard 
radius of me. On the morning of July 9, 
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1953, he was on a hill manning a machine 
gun for about 4 hours. He was one of a 
group of men who volunteered to go up the 
hill and take some b Corporal 
Schoonover remained there most of the 
morning. He made several trips up the hill 
on the afternoon of the same day. With a 
Browning automatic rifte he moved into close 
contact with the enemy on many occasions 
and was responsible for a great many Chinese 
casualties. 

“He did not seem to have any fear at all as 
he sood in the open, exposed to enemy mortar 
and intense artillery fire in order to direct 
rifle fire of his men. He called in artillery 
fire on the enemy also, while he remained 
exposed to the heavy fire. It would be im- 
possible to give an accurate account of the 
large number of enemy casualties that re- 
sulted from Corporal Schoonover’s actions, 

“The bravery displayed by Corporal 
Schoonover far exceeded anything that was 
expected of him. The fact that he was an 
engineer soldier, and not normally required 
to fight as he did, make his actions more out- 
standing. His leadership and courage served 
as an inspiration to all who knew him.” 

The 7ist Medal of Honor winner to be an- 
nounced by the Army for the fighting in 
Korea, Corporal Schoonover resided with his 
mother, Mrs, Velda A. Hess, of 1702 Leadville 
Street, Boise, Idaho, when he enlisted in the 
Regular Army in January 1951. for 3 years. 
After training in the United States, he was 
assigned to the Far East command in July 
1951. Corporal Schoonover was born in 
Boise on Actober 8, 1933. 

Details of the presentation ceremony will 
be announced later. 

Text of the Medal of Honor citation 
follows: 

“Cpl. Dan D. Schoonover, Corps of Engl- 
neers, United States Army, a member of Com- 
pany A, 13th Engineer Combat Battalion, 
Seventh Infantry Division, distinguished 
himself by conspicuous gallantry and out- 
standing courage above and beyond the call 
of duty in action against the enemy near 
Sokkogae, Korea, from July 8 to 10,1953. He 
was in charge of an engineer demolition 
squad attached to an infantry company 
which was committed to dislodge the enemy 
from a vital hill. Realizing that the heavy 
fighting and intense enemy fire made it im- 
possible to carry out his mission, he volun- 
tarlly employed his unit as a rifle squad and, 
forging up the steep, barren slope, partici- 
pated in the assault on hostile positions. 
When an artillery round exploded on the roof 
of an enemy bunker, he courageously ran 
forward and leaped into the position, killing 
one hostile infantryman and taking another 
prisoner. Later in the action, when friendly 
forces were pinned down by vicious fire from 
another enemy bunker, he dashed through 
the hail of fire, hurled grenades in the near- 
est aperture, then ran to the doorway and 
emptied his pistol, killing the remainder of 
the enemy. His brave action neutralized the 
position and enabled friendly troops to con- 
tinue their advance to the crest of the hill. 
When the enemy counterattacked he con- 
stantly exposed himself to the heavy bom- 
bardment to direct the fire of his men and 
to call in an effective artillery barrage on 
hostile forces. Although the company was 
relieved early the following morning, he vol- 
untarily remained in the area, manned a 
machine gun for several hours, and subse- 
quently joined another assault on enemy 
emplacements. When last seen he was 
erating an automatic rifle with devastating 
effect until mortally wounded by artillery 
fire. Corporal Schoonover’s heroic leader- 
ship during 2 days of heavy fighting, superb 
personal bravery and willing self-sacrifice 
inspired his comrades and saved many lives, 
reflecting lasting glory upon himself and up- 
holding the honored traditions of the mili- 
tary service.” 
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St. Ignatius Indian Mission Centennial 
Celebration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, on 
September 24 of this year 8,000 citizens 
of Montana and other States of the Na- 
tion assembled on the site of the his- 
toric Indian Mission of St. Ignatius to 
celebrate its centennial anniversary. 
The celebration took place under the 
canopy of blue Montana skies on a 
typical Indian summer day, when all na- 
ture seemed to combine to make the 
scene appropriate to the occasion. It 
was a memorable event and was fitting- 
ly celebrated by a pontifical mass and a 
series of Indian pageants signifying the 
history of that early period in the growth 
and development of the great Northwest. 

There was the traditional procession 
of the Flathead Indians, dramatizing 
and portraying the burial of Christ. 
There were other memorable events in 
connection with this centennial celebra- 
tion, including the display of 1,400 mu- 
seum items centering around the restora- 
tion of that 100-year-old log building 
in which the first missionaries to Mon- 
tana's Indians lived and carried on their 
missionary programs with the Flathead 
Indians. All these matters, Mr. Presi- 
dent, singly and collectively, made the 
centennial celebration of the St. Ignatius 
Indian Mission one of the most interest- 
ing events occurring in our country. 

Distinguished members of the Cath- 
olic clergy from distant sections of the 
country came to Montana to participate 
in this celebration. Francis Cardinal 
Spellman, archbishop of New York, de- 
livered the sermon which followed the 
solemn pontifical high mass, celebrated 
by the Most Reverend Joseph M. Gil- 
more, D. D., bishop of Helena. Cardinal 
Spellman’s sermon rang out over the 
crowd in two languages—white-haired 
Father Louis Taelman translated the 
sermon afterward, giving it in the lan- 
guage of the Salish Indians, Cardinal 
Spellman also delivered the major ad- 
dress at the luncheon which followed. 

It was an address of such importance 
that I wish to call it to the attention of 
my colleagues in the Senate. It was a 
patriotic address which moved the feel- 
ings of all who heard it. 

The cardinal's description of what the 
American flag meant to him as he saw 
it flying over American encampments in 
many sections of the world in the course 
of his recent travels, his contrast of the 
meaning of that flag of ours as compared 
with the Red flag of tyranny, symbol of 
serfdom and pagan oppression, was most 
impressive. 

So, too, was the cardinal's interpre- 
tation of the real meaning of liberty as 
the true guide to America’s future. And, 
Mr. President, nothing could be more 
apropos here in the Senate just 2 months 
after Cardinal Spellman spoke at St. 
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Ignatius than two lines from the closing 
words of his address, lines which read 
as follows: 

For not to those who hate, but to those 
who love belongs the future. 


Mr. President, I now ask unanimous 
consent that the address of His Emi- 
nence, Francis Cardinal Spellman, be set 
forth in the Appendix of the Recorp, and 
I sincerely hope that it will be read with 
the full attention it deserves by every 
Member of this body. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Apprrss or His EMINENCE, FRANCIS CARDINAL 
SPELLMAN, AT THE CrNi LUNCHEON FOL- 

> LOWING THE SOLEMN PONTIFICAL Mass oF 
THANKSGIVING, COMMEMORATING THE CEN 
TENARY OF THE FOUNDING OF ST. IGNATIUS 
Mission, MONTANA, SEPTEMBER 24, 1954 


With great happiness I accepted the gra- 
clus invitation of Bishop Gilmore to come to 
Montana to unite with the clergy, religious 
and laity of the diocese of Helena in a Mass 
of Thanksgiving commemorating the observ- 
ance of the centenary of St. Ignatius Mission. 
Surely no people of any other State have 
more valid reasons for thanksgiving, for, 
within our mighty and majestic Nation there 
is none of greater grandeur than your vast 
and beautiful State of Montana. “Treasure 
State” of our beloved United States, Montana 
has been biest by abundant natural glories, 
blest too by a faithful, stalwart people, and 
by devoted missionaries who, inspired and 
stimulated by nature's wonder works, have 
accomplished great and humane works for 
God as they labored in His Holy name, help- 
ing, teaching, guarding, and spiritually 
guiding America’s Indians, 

On this memorable and joyous occasion, as 
fervently I thank Almighty God for the man- 
ifold splendors with which He has gifted 
Montana, begging His blessing upon all her 
people, I beseech of Him especial graces for 
our soldier sons, who down through the years 
of our Nation's life, have yaliantly fought to 
protect our treasured heritage of faith and 
freedom. For, while God has graced America 
with multiple beauties and wonders, more 
priceless and wondrous still are the glories 
symbolized by our flag, which joyously and 
proudly, I have seen flying aloft in all corners 
of the world, the flag of freedom that sym- 
bolizes justice and love of man for God and 
his fellowman, stark contradiction to the red 
fing of tyranny, symbol of serfdom and pagan 
oppression. I have seen our American flag in 
wartime and in peacetime; and, as a loyal son 
of America, I give testimony to the truth 
that, even in time of war, the message of 
that fisg is peace, With rapt heart I recall 
the sight of our flag at the masthead of a 
ship, weaving bright colors above the turbu- 
lent waters, beneath a sullen grey sky, which 
seemed to reflect the world of today, grey 
with the accumulated clouds of evils and 
errors of the past, dark with forebodings of 
disasters yet to come. 

Suddenly a gust of wind enfolds the list- 
less standard at the masthead, and, there, 
challenging the somber colorings of the sky, 
streams Old Glory: Red with charity for all 
men and all nations of good will—red, too, 
with courage to achieve the liberties of man 
by personal sufferings and sacrifice; white 
for the basic righteousness of our national 
purpose; blue for our trust and confidence 
in God, our Heavenly Father, and, for those 
who are Catholic, blue, too, with love for the 
mother of God, to whom our forebears long 
ago consecrated this land of loveliness, 
which, by the providence of Almighty God, 
is the last unfailing hope of embattled hu- 
manity struggling for survival against the 
menace of atheistic communism that would 
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desecrate and destroy both the flesh of man 
and man’s spirit. 

As once again publicly I profess my love 
for our blessed and beloved country, I avow 
that I would make any sacrifice, as would 
everyone of you, to help shield her from 
the least harm inflicted upon her by enemies 
from within or outside her borders, Upon 
this love and loyalty do I rest the right to 
take to task those who are gullty of con- 
tributing, not to the goodness and glories 
of our Nation, but to her sins and shame, 

For, now the time has come—God willing 
it be not too late—for all of us living be- 
neath the protection of America’s flag, to 
bestir ourselves, recollect and recount the 
blessings of our land, cast off the old and 
wrinkled skin of timorousness and apathy, 
and analyze the grandeur of America in the 
truth-telling light of time. We must take 
stock of ourselves, of our gains and our 
losses, and see what can be salvaged from 
the storehouse of our sons’ sacrifice and toil. 
What we garner from their giving is the 
grave responsibility of each of us. Each 
will have a part in the frultage—unity in a 
world wherein our children shall learn in 
liberty to live the love of God and on neigh- 
bor, or, disunity in a land wherein our 
children shall be slaves in a godless world 
itself enchained. 

Which shall it be? 

Whither we are being led? 

There is, dear friends, one path to peace, 
one way which can lead men and nations to 
salvation, and even in these perilous times 
and at this late day save civilization from 
destruction. That way, my fellow Ameri- 
cans, is the fearless practice of our faith— 
faith which is the heartbeat of men, the 
lifeblood of nations, the blessing of grace 
that binds men to God. 

Faith in our Creator must rise unchal- 
lengeable above all else. A multitude of 
valiant soldiers for God and country bear 
testimony to this truth. Had Cardinal 
Mindszenty, Cardinal Stepinac, Bishop Be- 
ran, Bishop Ordaz, and a host of other mar- 
tyred men played traitor to their faith, they 
would not have become slaves to those 
shameless, soulless men who planned their 
destruction. Though their bodies are im- 
prisoned and enslaved, their faithful, selfless 
souls are free, and the satanicminded men 
who plotted their living deaths only molded 
the models of new martyrs. 


In memory of our martyred dead, I pray 
that all Americans may cherish and live 
their heritege of faith, sceking devoutly to 
spend themselves for God, their country, and 
their neighbor. Thus will be prepared within 
our souls a fertile field in which the seeds 
of faith and freedom can take firm root 
and grow. Within my own heart I carry a 
constant prayer for America’s mighty dead 
who, down through the years have made 
our country the great and God-blessed Na- 
tion that she is today. I suy her “mighty 
dead" with deliberate purpose, and I beg 
Americans of every faith to strive to keep 
the sacred promise of Abraham Lincoln, 
America's greatest martyred son, repledging 
their plighted word with mine—that our 
honored dead shall not have died in vain. 

Belief in God is the common bond uniting 
each one of us to the other as we this day 
observe the centenary of the establish- 
ment of St. Ignatius Mission and give 
thanks for all God's gifts to Montana and 
to our motherland—America—sanctuary of 
liberty, democracy, and faith. Standing here 
among you, I am inspired with great con- 
fidence that righteousness shall walk again 
among the sons of men, and that the world’s 
greatest experiment in self-government can 
and shall survive amid the changing, peri- 
lous tides of our times, as free, loyal Ameri- 
cans, we strive to achieve the peaceful solu- 
tion of our problems in the light of those 
ideals of liberty and justice which millions 
of our sons have fought to save. 


December 14 


It was in December of last year that I 
left my own New York to fly 8,000 miles to the 
fighting fronts of Korea to share my third 
Christmastide with America’s soldier sons. 
The vast. distances seemed short, for I fol- 
lowed the path of my heart whose beats 
paced with the hum of the plane on my 
way to our boys—some of them your friends 
and brothers—sacrificing and struggling. 
suffering and dying in the frozen war-torn 
lands of the Pacific. Once again I was one 
with our soldiers, as during the past 12 years 
I have been one with them on every battle- 
front of the warring world. Once again, I 
saw their brave but sad, tired, young faces, 
as their friendly hands clasped mine. And 
once again together we prayed. 

My longing to be with our soldiers was out- 
measured only by the yearning of their loved 
ones at home, as, privileged by virtue of my 
ministry, I went humbly in their stead, 
bringing to dearest sons their mothers’ deep 
devotion, their fathers’ blessing, the love of 
faithful wives and cherished children, and 
from all I brought fervent prayers and 
pledges to work together to be worthy of 
the peace that others of America’s precious 
sons have gained for us. And I dared hope 
then, as I do now, that all at home, inspired 
by our soldiers’ heroic giving of themselves 
for us, might better understand the true 
meaning of peace on earth and more strong- 
ly unite to preserve God's peace and the 
freedoms that He bequeathed to us. 

The selfless giving, the sublime sacrifice of 
mothers’ sons in emulation of that first 
mother’s Son who suffered and died that all 
men might learn to live together in justice 
and charity and peace exemplifies the true 
meaning of giving, for no greater gift the 
human heart can give than life itself. This 
is the gift our heroic soldiers of the past have 
made to their beloved America, the priceless 
gift of service and of self. Our sons had 
grown in God's good sight in free and loving 
homes, becoming men, not in the Nazi-Com- 
munist mold but in the way Amorica, with 
dreams, ideals, ambitions stirring in their 
youthful hearts. Then dawned for them the 
fateful day of country's call. Strong-hearted, 
stern-faced, from out a thousand towns and 
city blocks, from factories and fields of our 
falr land, they went to mect the challenge of 
brute force on foreign soil and battlefields, to 
fight in bitter barbaric war, to safeguard the 
principles for which our flag and our coun- 
try stand—"“one nation, indivisible, with lib- 
erty and Justice here for all.” 

Into the inferno of war that others lighted, 
America's couragcous men arrayed them- 
selves against the dreadful foes of humanity. 
Gallant and prayerful they coursed through 
the sky, hurtied o’er the sea, struggled on 
foot across vast distances, to free fettered 
peoples and to protect America from the 
merciless clutch of faithless, hating men. 
But brighter than inferno’s flames of hate 
burns the flame of love; stronger than chains 
of slaves are the bonds of freedom, and 
America’s fair dream of liberty for all man- 
kind can still come true if men heed the 
lesson of our soldiers“ giving, the lesson 
which if learned, would end the bitter quar- 
rels that have ever spilled man's common 
blood in fruiticss waste, the lesson that man 
must return to God if civilization is to sur- 
vive. There ts no other path to peace for the 
lone soul or for the mighty nations of the 
earth. 

Dear brother priests and fellow Americans, 
I pray you to unite your prayers with mine 
as together we beseech God to implant 
within the souls of all Americans the faith, 
love and loyalty that will inspire them 
willingly to make every sacrifice to help pro- 
tect our Nation from her enemies. Thus 
shall we win spiritual triumphs for ourselves 
and help America to stand strong and united 
against all perils endangering her liberties— 
for liberty is America's beacon flaming from 
every hill and spire aud school, declaring 
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man’s imperishable urge to exercise those 
rights under God with full freedom and 
security. Liberty is America's pledge to peo- 
ples yet unborn both near and far, to pass 
on God's torch of freedom, its light un- 
dimmed by the mock light of atheist minds. 
Liberty is America’s glory, for, in this land 
liberty was born; in this land freedom to 
exercise God-given rights was won; in this 
land hunted minorities found haven and 
homes; in this land enterprise and labor 
have prospered. Liberty is God's gift to 
America and faith in God is America’s might. 

On this memorable occasion of Thanksgiv- 
ing, as with deathless faith in God we re- 
dedicate ourselves to the sacred task of dili- 
gently defending our country and our faith, 
united let us pray: i 


O blessed Prince of Peace 

Who rulest by love and love alone, 

We consecrate ourselves to Thee; 

With faith and hope and love 

We follow Thee, 

For not to those who hate, but to those who 
love 

Belongs the future. 

Reign Thou, O God, in the kingdom of Thy 
love 

And grant, through Thee that men may learn 
to live 

In happiness and liberty and peace. 


Budget Must Be Balanced in Peacetime - 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY C. DWORSHAK 


or IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp my own 
remarks, and to include therewith a let- 
ter from the Director of the Budget Bu- 
reau and a letter from the Commissioner 
of the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

There being no objection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Mr. President, during the campaign of 
1952, the Republicans made a solemn pledge 
to curtail Federal spending and balance the 
budget as quickly as possible. Although 
our national preparedness requires spending 
far in excess of normal requirements, we are 
not engaged in hot or cold war, and there- 
fore, should be operating the Federal Gov- 
ernment under peacetime conditions. Busi- 
ness and employment have been unusually 
good for the past 2 years, and there is no 
emergency which justifies abnormal proce- 
dures or policies at this time. 

Notwithstanding these conditions, the 
Federal budget has not been balanced. Now, 
spokesmen for the administration, including 
Secretary of the Humphrey, de- 
clare they anticipate the budget will be un- 
balanced during the next fiscal year. The 
estimated deficit for this fiscal year is $4.7 
Dillion, which exceeds the approximately 83 
billion deficit during the preceding fiscal 

ear. 

5 Mr. President, it was generally believed 
during the past year that both military and 
economic foreign aid could be reduced ma- 
terlally. Now we hear reports that there is 
under consideration a proposal to initiate a 
10-year so-called Marshall plan for Asiatic 
countries, Federal ‘spending abroad has 
maintained high levels during the past 8 
years, until now the United States has the 
largest per capita Federal debt, while the 
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beneficiary countries everywhere have been 
reducing taxes and cutting down on their 
indebtedness. > 

While traveling throughout the State of 
Idaho the past fall, the most frequent in- 
quiry was directed to the need of balancing 
the Federal budget under peacetime condi- 
tions. Naturally, there is some public sup- 
port for continued and expanded Federal 
spending, but in most cases, there is an m- 
sistent demand for further economy and 
efficiency in the operation of the Federal 
Government} 

Upon my recent return to the Capital, I 
felt compelled to write to the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget to emphasize the 
essential need of effecting greater economy 
and cutting down on Federal expenditures. 
It is the responsibility of the administra- 
tion and the Congress to meet this challenge 
by actually placing the Federal budget in 
balance so that fiscal and economic prepar- 
edness will be a vital segment of our na- 
tional defense program. To do otherwise is 
to break faith with the American people. 

Under unanimous consent granted to me, 
I. am inserting a letter dealing with this 
subject which I received on December 1 from 
Rowland Hughes, Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget: 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 

BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., December 1, 1954. 
Hon. HENRY DWORSHAK, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR DWORSHAK: Thank you 
very much for your letter of November 16. 
Your support last year as a member of the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations, and 
your offer of continued cooperation during 
the next session of Congress, are greatly 
appreciated. 

As you know, the goal of our fiscal and 
budgetary policies has been a reduction in 
Government spending and taxes, and the 
-achievement of a balanced budget. With the 
cooperation of the Congress we have thus 
far been able to make substantial progress 
toward this goal. Expenditures this year are 
estimated at nearly $14 billion below the 
estimate for last year made by the previous 
administration. Tax reductions made dur- 
ing 1954 will total $7.4 billion in the first full 
year after they are all in effect. The cur- 
rent estimate of the 1955 deficit is $4.7 bil- 
lion compared with $9.4 billion In 1953. 

Sharp cuts have been made in both appro- 
priations and unexpended balances—the two 
barometers of future spending. Further- 
more, Instructions have recently been sent 
to the executive departments and agencies 
directing that they continue their efforts 
Turther to reduce their expenditures within 
the general budgetary objectives of fiscal 
soundness, military and economic strength, 
and the increased welfare of the country. 
With the continued support of the Congress 
and of an enlightened public opinion, we are 
determined to continue our unremitting 
emphasis on efficiency and economy, and on 
the elimination of nonessentials from the 
budget. 

We remain fixed in our resolve to reduce 
Government expenditures as rapidly as our 
national security and well-being permit and 
thus to move toward our ultimate goal of a 
balanced budget. Your expression of sup- 
port in this task is, indeed, heartening. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROWLAND HUGHES, 
Director. 

Mr. President, in the year following the 
outbreak of fighting in Korea in 1950, more 
than 600,000 civilian employees were added 
to the Federal payroll. This administra- 
tion, since the end of hostilities, has elimi- 
mated about one-third of these employees 
from the payroll, and there has been a con- 
sistent downward trend. On October 31, the 
total civilian personnel in the executive 
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branch was 2,323,029, a reduction of 280,429 
from the peak of the Korean campaign on 
July 31, 1952, when the total figure was 
2,603,458. However, the October civilian em- 
ployment was 361,679 higher than on June 
30, 1950, when the hostilities started in 
Korea. 

It is apparent, therefore, that while con- 
siderable curtailment has already taken 
place, the civilian employment is far in ex- 
cess of the prevailing level just prior to the 
Witenes of the Korean war, At that time, 

e total civilian payroll for the preceding 
fiscal year, 1950, was $6,670,760,884, while for 
fiscal year 1954, the payroll amounted to 
$9,465,236,239, or an increase of about 42 
percent. It is significant that during that 
4-year period, the payroll increased 42 per- 
cent in dollars as compared with an 18 per- 
cent increase numerically, 

Under permission granted me, I am insert- 
ing a letter which I received on November 
27 from Chairman Philip Young, of the 
8 States Civil Service Commission, as 

‘ollows: 


Crvm Service COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., November 26, 1954. 
Hon. Henry DworsHax, 
United States Senate. 

Dran SENATOR DworsHAK: I am glad to 
furnish the information on Federal employ- 
ment which you requested in your letter of 
November 16, 1954. 

The following table shows the number of 
Federal employees reported just before 
Korea, at the peak of the Korean campaign, 
and the latest available totals: 


À w 
ernega Seinen 


United 

States 
Tune 30, 180. 1.814.312 
July 31, 1952 2, 418, 082 
Sept. 30, 1954... 2, 141, 147 


Federal employment increased by 642,108 
during the first 2 years of the Korean cam- 
paign. Of this increase, 38,275 occurred 
in the Washington area. Since the down- 
turn in August 1952, the total has declined 
by 274,277, 36,235 of which occurred in Wash- 
ington. Federal employment in the Wash- 
ington area is now only 2,040 higher than it 
was before Korea, while the total in all areas 
Temains 367,831 higher. Almost 41,000 of 
this net increase occurred outside the con- 
tinental United States, 


Federal payrolls reported for fiscal years 
1954 and 1950 were: 


Continental | Washington, 
United D. C., metro- 
States politan area 


All areas 


1054.80, 465, 236, 239 $8, 879, 619, 308/$1, 064, 484, 625 
1060. 6, O70, 700, 884) 6 228, 411, 920) 876, 205, 343 


You will note that payrolls have increased 
relatively more than employment, 42 percent 
versus 18 percent. This is to be expected 
since pay legislation increased the rates of 
both Classication Act employees and postal 
employees in 1951 by about 10 percent and 
wage-board employees receive wage adjust- 
ments at intervals to conform to rates in 
private industry. More than half of the 
increase in employment since 1950 occurred 


among employees paid at prevailing rates. 


The average (mean) salary Fate for this 
group is 31 percent higher in 1954 than it 
was in 1950. 

If any further information is needed, I 
shall be glad to supply it. 

Sincerely yours, 
PHILIP YOUNG, 
Chairman, 
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An Invitation to Slavery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


oF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the 
Appendix ef the Record an editorial en- 
titled “An Invitation to Slavery” that 
appeared in the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
of November 14, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

An INVITATION TO SLAVERY 


We have been asked by the United States, 
National Commission for UNESCO (United 
Nations Economic, Social, and Cultural Or- 
ganization) to promote the observance of 
Human Rights Day on December 10, the sixth 
anniversary of the adoption by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations of the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights. 

We shall do nothing of the kind. Not 
because we are opposed to human rights. 
Quite the contrary. Our belief in human 
rights is deep and fervent, But we oppose 
the universal declaration because that is an 
invitation to the people of all the world to 
vote themselves into slavery—the kind of 
slavery that would make them the chattels 
of their governments or perhaps of a world 

nment. 

Naturally, there is nothing of this in the 
“declaration. But upon reading it we were 
reminded of an observation made by the late 
George Orwell in his essay on Politics and 
the English Language. He said: 

“Political language—and with variations 
this is true of all political parties, from con- 
servatives to anarchists—is designed to make 
lies sound truthful and murder respectable, 
and to give an appearance of solidity to pure 
wind.” P 

We are opposed to the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights for two reasons: 

The first is that it is more than a declara- 
tion of rights such as are found in the Bill 
of Rights in the United States Constitution. 
It is also a declaration of wants and desires 
which, it claims, is the obligation of govern- 
ments to satisfy. 

Now, it would be wonderful if we could 
live in some utopia where everyone had all 
the rest and leisure he wanted, where every- 
body could pick the kind of a job he wanted 
and be well paid for it, where everyone lived 
“an existence worthy of human dignity,” and 
where everyone enjoyed “a standard of living 
adequate for the health and well-being of 
himself and of his family, including food, 
clothing, housing, medical care, and neces- 
sary social services” (what are they?). 

But when we say that it is the duty of 
governments to provide these things, and 
many others, we are inviting government to 
control our lives and surrendering individ- 
ual initiative. 

Thus, anyone who subscribes to the dec- 
laration is asking some government to dom- 
inate his life. 

Our second reason for opposing the dec- 
laration is that if it met with widespread 
approval there would be renewed demands 
that the United States Senate ratify the 
International Covenant on Human Rights, 
a different document which contains even 
greater dangers to liberty. 

For example, the covenant proclaims the 
rights to freedom of thought, conscience, 
and religion, but adds that this right is sub- 
ject to “such limitations as are pursuant to 
law and are reasonable and necessary to pro- 
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tect public safety, order, health, or morale 
or the fundamental rights and freedoms of 
others.” 

Likewise, the covenant proclaims the rights 
of free speech, freedom of the press and 
other media of communication and of peace- 
ful assembly, but these rights are similarly 
subject to the limitations enumerated above. 

Under the covenant, which some consti- 
tutional authorities say would supersede the 
American Bill of Rights if it were ratified, 
who would decide when protection of the 
public safety, order, health, or morale re- 
quired that these rights be suspended? 

The government, of course. 

Thus, if we were to ratify the covenant, 
we would be giving legal sanction to the 
suppression of human rights by dictator 
governments, and we would possibly be open- 
ing the way for the suppression of those 
rights in our own country. 

These are the reasons, friends, why we 
shall not take part in the observance of 
human rights day. 


Maintenance of an Adequate American 
Merchant Marine Urged by American 
Legion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 2, 1954 
Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, in its 
farsighted and continuing concern for 


the security of our Nation, the Ameri- 
can Legion has been a most consistent 


advocate of a sound, long-range national. 


policy with reference to the American 
merchant marine. 

Its national security commission and 
its merchant marine committee have 
done invaluable work in assembling and 


.disseminating to Legion membership 


throughout the country a wealth of in- 

formation regarding the merchant ma- 

rine and its vast contribution over the 
years to the prosperity and the security 
of these United States. 

Impressed as I am with the necessity 
for a fuller understanding by all our 
people of matters relating to the mari- 
time phases of our economy, I gratefully 
acknowledge the excellent work that has 
been done by the Legion in spreading 
ise knowledge of merchant marine mat- 

8. 

At its national convention here in 
Washington last September, the Ameri- 
can Legion adopted resolutions pertain- 
ing to the merchant marine that reflect 
a deep understanding of the realities of 
the situation in which American ship- 
ping, through force of circumstances 
largely beyond its control, now finds it- 
self. I ask unanimous consent that 
these resolutions be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

MERCHANT MARINE RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY 
THE 36TH NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE 
AMERICAN LEGION, AT WASHINGTON, D. O. 
SEPTEMBER 2, 1954 
Whereas modern seapower attack is mak- 

ing World War It merchant ships obsolete 
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and the future requires a modern fleet of 
fast ships in being and ready at the in- 
stant of an overt nuclear explosion; and 

Whereas the maintenance of an adequate 
American merchant marine is sound national 
policy, absolutely essential to our national 
security and contributes substantially to our 
economic welfare; and 

Whereas past experience clearly demon- 
strates that reliance upon the merchant 
fleets of foreign nations not only is inade- 
quate and costly but dangerous to our na- 
tional security; and 

Whereas the threat of intercontinental - 
warfare to the security of the free world and 
our widespread global commitments have in- 
definitely increased our need for added naval 
power and ocean transportation; and 

Whereas the United States depends on 
foreign overseas sources for many strategic 
Taw materials essential to our domestic in- 
dustrial production and defense require- 
ments; and 

Whereas maintaining of ship-construction 
potential and providing the indispensable 
minimum of ready-for-action merchant ships 
as deemed necessary by the Department of 
Defense is dependent upon the continuous 
availability of shipyards, plant know-how, 
and a nucleus of skilled workers, dispersed 
along the coasts of the United States; and 

Whereas the Department of Commerce has 
recommended a stepped-up construction 
program of oceangoing vessels; and 

Whereas the American Legion has long rec- 


-ognized that a strong American-flag mer- 


chant fleet is essential to the defensive 
strength of the Nation and to the prosperity 
of our country: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Legion reaf- 
firms its 36-year support of a strong, pri- 
vately owned and operated American mer- 
chant marine, and urges the adoption of such 
policies and procedures as will: 

1. More fully implement the sound prin- 
ciples and procedures in the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of 1936. 

2. Develop workable and consistent for- 
mulas for Government aid and liberal mort- 
gage guaranties to encourage private invest- 
ment capital to finance construction of 
Amercan ships. 

3. Establish a long-range ship-construc- 
tion program to provide replacements and 
avoid block obsolescence of our „ing mer - 
chant ships. 

4. Restore our American e fleet. 
the hard core of merchant shipping, so that 
it will again be available for any emergency. 

5. Encourage intercoastal shipping by re- 
vising tolls on United States ships for pass- 
age through the Panama Canal to provide 
that such tolls should be adequate to pay the 
costs actually attributable to the operation 
of the waterway but should not defray the 
overall cost of maintaining the Canal Zone. 

6. Continue the statutory requirements 
that at least 50 percent of all cargoes 
financed directly or indirectly by the United 
States move on American-flag vessels. 

7. Reactivate the Merchant Marine Naval 
Reserve as an effective component of the 
United States Naval Reserve. 

8. Encourage construction, repair, and 
overhaul of ships by. private industry. 

9. Withdraw ships operated by Govern- 
ment agencies from services where private 
ships can provide adequate ocean transpor- 
tation. 

10. Seek to remove existing discrimina- 
tory practices of foreign nations against 
American shipping. 

11. Maintain the United States Merchant 
Marine Academy at Kings Point, N. T., as a 
permanent institution comparable to the 
service academies and to continue to en- 
8 and support the maritime academies 

Maine, Massachusetts, California, and New 
tats 

Whereas the American Legion has adopted 
and intends to continue a program of direct 
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action for a strong American merchant ma- 
rine; and 
Whereas in order to implement the broad 
and extensive information and educational 
campaign by the American Legion on behalf 
of a strong American merchant marine for 
our national security: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Director of the Na- 
tional Security Commission and the chair- 
man of the merchant marine committee of 
the American Legion are hereby directed to 
continue to seek and obtain from all pos- 
sible sources such information and assist- 
ance as will insure the effectiveness of the 
mandates of this convention concerning the 
American merchant marine; and to encour- 
age public relations officers of the various 
departments of the American Legion to ar- 
range meetings and forum discussions on 
maritime affairs and recommend that the 
department commanders invite informed 
speakers on such subjects to appear before 
their annual department conventions; and, 
further, that the director and the chairman 
of the merchant marine committee be, and 
are hereby authorized to participate in all 
hearings affecting said program; and be it 
further 
Resolved, That the American Legion at 
its 36th annual national convention, as- 
sembled in Washington, D. C., August 30 
September 2, 1954, instructs the national 
headquarters of the American Legion to pre- 
pare and to conduct an extensive informa- 
tional and educational program about the 
American merchant marine as “our fourth 
arm” of national seourity. 


Preservation of the American Way of 
Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, in 
connection with the observance of the 
first Veterans’ Day, November 11, 1954, a 
distinguished Missourian, the Honorable 
Laurance M. Hyde, judge of the Missouri 
Supreme Court, and a founder of the 
American Legion, addressed the Legion 
at St. Louis on the subject of democracy 
and the American way of life. 

So sound is his analysis of the threats 
to our free institutions and so eloquent 
his plea that we all assume our full share 
of the responsibility to preserve our 
heritage of justice, freedom, and democ- 
racy, that I commend his words of wis- 
dom to all of my colleagues. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to insert in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the text of Judge 
Hyde's speech. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: — 
PRESERVATION OF THE AMERICAN Way or LIFE 
(Veterans Day address to the American Le- 

gion at St. Louls, Mo., November 11, 1954, 

by Laurance M. Hyde, judge, Missouri Su- 

preme Court and a founder of the Ameri- 
can Legion) 

This is the first Veterans“ Day. It is in- 
deed fitting that Congress has now made this 
a day for recognition of the patriotic serv- 
ices of all veterans of all wars. All of our 
veterans’ organizations can join in celebrat- 


win that war. 
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ing it with pride in what they and their 
members have done, both in war and in 
peace, to preserve our American way of life, 
which we call democracy. The ideals of the 
founders of this Nation were justice, free- 
dom, and democracy. There was very little 
of either in the world in which they lived 
but they established a form of government 
and a way of life, which has ever since been 
an inspiration to all mankind. It has been 
& challenge to each succeeding generation to 
preserve this heritage and broaden its scope 
and benefits. We all know that it is seri- 
ously threatened in the world today. We 
have seen the lamps of justice grow dim and 
become entirely extinguished in many parts 
of this troubled world; it is our task to keep 
them shining brightly here, 

Thirty-five years ago, the American Le- 
gion was founded in St. Louis to safeguard 
the principles of our American way of life. 
The preamble to its constitution reflects this 
thought in stating the following purposes of 
the Legion: To uphold and defend the Con- 
stitution of the United States,” and “to safe- 
guard and transmit to posterity the princi- 
ples of justice, freedom, and democracy.” 
Let us now consider together these principles 
and the obligations they impose on us. At 
the founding convention of the American 
Legion, Col. Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., made a 
statement we should never forget, when he 
said: Our purpose is to put something into 
our Government, not just to get something 
out of it.” Veterans have put much into 
our Government since then, but our respon- 
sibility to our country has not ended. It is 
greater than ever. Many of our comrades 
of 1918 and their sons and daughters have 
fought again in every corner of the globe to 
save our country from the menace of war- 
mad dictators whose lust for power knew no 
bounds. From Bastogne to Iwo Jima, we 
demonstrated the strength of a free people 
who do not wish to enslave others and will 
not be enslayed. The atomic bomb did not 
It was won by men and 
women who knew the meaning of the Ameri- 
can way of life and dared to do whatever 
was necessary to maintain it. Our wars 
were won because we had men whose will to 
Preserve our America was tougher than the 
steel walls of their tanks and ships. 

We are now menaced by a great com- 
munistic dictatorship, threatening us both 
by subversive influences from within and 
by force from without. But what have we, in 
free America, to fear in the world of today? 
Let me give you a prophecy—I have written 
it out. I shall read it to you: 

“At what point shall we expect the ap- 
proach of danger? By what means shall we 
fortify against it? Shall we expect some 
transatlantic giant to step the ocean and 
crush us atone blow? Never. All the armies 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa combined * * * 
could not, by force, take one drink from the 
Ohio River or make a single track on the 
Blue Ridge. Not in a trial of a thousand 
years. At what point then is the approach 
of danger to be expected? I answer, if it ever 
reaches us, it must spring up amongst us; it 
cannot come from abroad. If destruction be 
our lot, we must ourselves be its author and 
finisher. As a nation of free men we must 
live through all time or die by suicide. How 
shall we fortify against it? The answer is 
simple. * * * As the patriots of 1776 did to 
support the Declaration of Independence, so 
to support the Constitution (and the rights 
its guarantees to us all) let every American 
pledge his life, his property, and his sacret 
honor.” 

This is not my prophecy, but I agree with 
it. It was made by a young man 28 years 
old, who was serving his first term in the 
Illinois Legislature. He made it on January 
27, 1837; 117 years ago, His name was Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

If we will heed Lincoln's advice and remain 
united and strong in support of our heritage 
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of justice, freedom, and democracy, we need 
not fear even atomic bombs. Many of our 
revered comrades have given all for these 
ideals and it is for us to carry on. Our 
country looks to all of us now to maintain 
for future generations the way of life we 
fought to preserve. America is the world’s 
last line of defense for justice, freedom, and 
democracy. We cannct tell what changes 
may result from the atomic age we are enter- 
ing. But we can be sure of one thing; that 
is, human nature will not change. There- 
fore, there must be government because 
human nature is such that some people 
would impose on others if without restraint 
of law. However, there can be only two 
kinds of government in this world. either 
a government of laws or a government of 
men. A government of laws, made by con- 
sent of the governed and equally applicable 
to all citizens, means a free nation. A gov- 
ernment of men, ruling others by force im- 
posed by those in control, means a dictator- 
ship—police state. We have surely learned 
through the agony of 2 world wars in 1 
generation what a government of men, rul- 
ing by force, can mean to this world. The 
world’s greatest dictatorship is making this 
clear 30 us again by ominous recent events. 

Our forefathers took their stand for a gov- 
ernment of laws made by consent of the 
people. They stated the fundamental prin- 
ciples of this kind of government in the 
Declaration of Independence when they said 
that all men are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights and that the 
very purpose of government is to secure these 
rights. Mark you. They did not say men 
were granted these rights by government, or 
by any king or dictator. They said that men 
had those rights without asking anyone for 
them and that not even the state could law- 
fully take them away. They established our 
Constitution to protect them. If we uphold 
and maintain this Constitution, we need not 
fear a foreign foe. We are endangered most 
by those who would weaken the essential 
safeguards of individual liberty adopted by 
our forefathers in the Constitution and its 
Bill of Rights. Any success they have will 


. Weaken this Nation as termites would weaken 


the supporting timbers of your house. 

Citizens have great obligations in a self- 
governing republic which we, as veterans, 
should take most seriously. The first prin- 
ciple of self-government is government of 
self. The first principle of law enforcement 
is law obedience, This was the ideal set up 
by the passengers on the Mayflower, who 
signed a solemn compact binding themselves 
not only to make wise and just laws but also 
to obey them themselves. This is the basic 
principle of our Constitution. Thus all citi- 
zens have an obligation to take part in gov- 
ernment. We call it taking part in politics, 
but politics is the science of government. 
Every citizen born in America is born into 
politics, because government is part of his re- 
sponsibility. It is also the duty of all of us to 
see that no citizen is deprived of his right 
to participate in our government; to see that 
our law in action is the same as the law in 
the books, 

The trouble is that people are too inclined 
to check everything to government. When 
they provide for government to do anything 
they feel they are through with it. But the 
best form of government that men can de- 
vise will not run itself. You can make the 
world’s finest automobile and put it in the 
best possible mechanical condition, but it 
will not have any more sense than its driver 
has. Likewise, the best governmental ma- 
chine will require constant intelligent co- 
operation of citizens to make it work. 

Remember that we, the people, must pre- 
serve our free institutions; no one will do it 
for us. The only substitute, for the interest 
and individual effort of citizens in govern- 
ment, is dictatorship. The-idea of a be- 
nevolent government which plans everything 
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for its people may at first sound attractive. 
But that idea requires belief that the plan- 
ners will be angels or all-wise supermen 
without passion or prejudice. It also re- 
ayires a dictatorship to make it work; and 

ory shows that ultimately war is the 
planned activity of a dictator. This is true 
because a dictator must finally lead the 
people into danger in order to keep them 
convinced that they need a dictator. War is 
the easiest activity to plan for a whole na- 
tion, and war creates excitement which aids 
to enforce regimentation and to cover up 
failure of other planned activities to work. 
So war is what dictatorship finally brings. 
The surest preventative of dictatorship and 
war is the active participation of all citizens 
in government. 

Democracy is more than a form of govern- 
ment; it is a way of life. It is a way of 
tolerance and respect for the rights of 
others. It must be based upon recognition 
of the fact that no person can ultimately 
have any greater rights than he is willing to 
respect and to help to preserve for all others. 
Thus, the true welfare of all is a part of the 
welfare of each. True democracy also recog- 
nizes that no person (in government or out 
of it) knows enough to be permitted to set 
any limits upon what any other person may 
be or may become. Democracy means free- 
dom for everyone to do or to be (so long as 
it is honest) whatever he desires and has 
the ability to do or to be. In final analysis, 
democracy is based upon the Christian con- 
cept of the worthwhile value and dignity of 
every human being. But democracy, like 
Christianity, cannot be imposed on other peo- 
ple by force. It must grow from within. It 
can be sperad only by example. To be a 
true disciple of either Christianity or de- 
mocracy, you must practice what you preach. 
The best way for this Nation to make our 
example effective to the world is to strive 
always to make justice, freedom, and de- 
mocracy real here at home. Everyone of us 
can do something about that. 

There must be no selfish seeking for un- 
fair advantage in America in these critical 
times. Disregard for the rights of others, 
or for the welfare of the whole Nation, must 
not be tolerated now. As Lincoln prophesied, 
only that could undermine the foundation 
of this Nation. What is the foundation of a 
nation? I will give the answer in the words 
of a poet: 


“What constitutes a state? 

Not high-raised battlement or labor'd 
mound, 

Thick wall or moated gate; 

Not cities proud with spires and turrets 
crown'd; 

Not ships and broad-armed e 

No! Mep, high-minded patriotic men, 

Men, who their duties know 

But know their rights, and knowing, dare 
maintain; 

These constitute a state.” 


We all know that, to prevent war we must 
be strong. We require guns, tanks, planes, 
and ships. But there is a more essential 
need. Men, high-minded, patriotic men. 
Men who know the meaning of our American 
way of life and dare to do whatever be nec- 
essary to maintain it. When our country 
has been in danger in the past, we have 
always had such men and women. It is our 
great responsibility to preserve our heritage 
of justice, freedom, and democracy. We 
must meet the challenge of adverse condi- 
tions both at home and abroad. In the im- 
mortal words of Lincoln’s Gettysburg Ad- 
dress, let us, on this first Veterans’ Day, “be 
here dedicated to the great task remaining 
before us * * that this Nation, under God, 
shall have a new birth of freedom, and that 
government of the people, by the people, for 
the people, shall not perish from the earth.” 
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Are We Being Hijacked Into New World 
Commodity Trade Scheme? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, the re- 
port of the Subcommittee on Minerals, 
Materials, and Fuels Economics con- 
demned United States participation in 
the United Nations Permanent Advisory 
Commission on International Commodity 
Trade. This recommendation was based 
on exhaustive hearings which are found 
in part 5 of the proceedings of our com- 
mittee. 

On Tuesday, November 23, the United 
States was elected to membership in this 
new organization which is scheduled to 
meet for the first time on Monday, Jan- 
uary 17, 1955, at the U. N. Headquarters 
in New York. It is my understanding 
that the United States voted against it- 
self to serve as a member of this Com- 
mission. We were elected, nevertheless, 
in a 17-to-1 vote. Following the elec- 
tion, our representative indicated that 
there was still some question as to 
whether the United States would par- 
ticipate. ~ 

The findings of our committee are sup- 
ported by the official statement of the 
United States Government to the Secre- 
tariat of the United Nations which was 
published on June 30, 1954, in United Na- 
tions Document E/2623. Nothing has 
transpired to change the views contained 
in this statement, and it is my fervent 
hope that we will not participate in this 
Commission when it convenes in Jan- 
uary. 

So that my colleagues may be familiar 
with the position of the State Depart- 
ment on this most important matter, I 
am making its reply to the United Na- 
tions Secretariat a part of my remarks: 

PERMANENT ADVISORY COMMISSION ON 

INTERNATIONAL COMMODITY TRADE 

Economic and Social Council Resolution 
512 (XVII), of April 30, 1954, invites mem- 
ber states to transmit to the Economic and 
Social Council (ESOSOC) their comments on 
the proposed Permanent Advisory Commis- 
sion on International Commodity Trade. 
The United States Government takes this 
opportunity to restate the views expressed 
on this matter by the United States dele- 
gation to the 17th session of the ECOSOC, so 
that there may be no misunderstanding of 
the reasons for its opposition to the Com- 
mission. f 

By way of preface, the United States would 
like to emphasize its recognition of the prob- 
lems posed for the steady expansion of the 
world economy by excessive instability in 
primary commodity markets. While these 
problems are of concern to all countries, they 
are of particular importance to countries 
undergoing development, whose economies 
are often dependent on the production and 
trade of a few basic commodities. The 
United States shares the hope that effec- 
tive and constructive solutions can be found 
for the problems of price instability, 

The expert's , Commodity Trade and 
Economic Development, recommended that 
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an intergovernmental commission, referred 
to as the Trade Stabilization Commission, be 
established to consider and make recom- 
mendations to the ECOSOC on general pro- 
posals for stabilization. 

The proposal for a Permanent Advisory 
Commission on International Commodity 
Trade, which the council has approved, was 
inspired by this recommendation of the ex- 
perts, but is not consistent with it. In par- 
ticular, it departs from what the experts 
had in mind by assigning to the Commission 
responsibility for examining and recom- 
mending measures to maintain administra- 
tively whatever price relationships between 
primary products and manufactured goods 
might be considered just and equitable. The 
experts had concluded that any attempt to 
regulate price relationships in this way would 
not be practicable nor, indeed, desirable. 
They-clearly did not intend their recommen- 
dation of a Trade Stabilization Commis- 
sion to be interpreted as a proposal for the 
creation of a body to deal directly with such 
price relationships. 

The United States was opposed to the 
establishment of a commission even with 
functions confined to those proposed by the 
experts. It could not see that the creation 
of a new Intergovernmental body to deal with 
general stabilization proposals was neces- 
sary or likely to contribute significantly to 
the achievement of greater price stability. 
In the opinion of the United States, no evi- 
dence has been adduced to indicate that 
there would be useful work for such a com- 
mission to do. The proposals put forward 
by the experts as meriting further study, 
which relate to such things as multicommod- 
ity agreements and an international “com- 
modity reserve currency,” are not within the 
realm of practical possibility, whether or not 
they may have some appeal in theory. The 
technical problems Inherent in such pro- 
posals would be, in the view of the United 
States, virtually insuperable. Moreover, this 
Government would not be prepared to con- 
cur in the widespread interference with pro- 
duction and trade which such proposals 
would entail. 

In the view of the United States, it 18 
doubtful that other general proposals of a 
more practical nature are likely to be put 
forward. The prospect of this seems much 
too dim to justify the creation of a new 
permanent commission to review proposals of 
this type. If promising substantive pro- 
posals concerning general stabilization tech- 
niques can be advanced by governments, 
they can be effectively considered by the 
ECOSOC itself, or, if deemed desirable, can 
be referred for special study to some ad hoc 
body. It is not necessary to establish a 
permanent advisory commission to assure 
that proposals of this nature receive ade- 
quate attention, 

Moreover, if the Council were to maintain 
a standing subordinate body to discuss the 
general problems of economic instability and 
the policies which might be followed to 
remedy them, a repetition of its experience 
with the Economic and Employment Com- 
mission could be e: This demon- 
strated that the establishment of an ad- 
visory commission to consider the same 
broad questions of economic policy as are 
considered in ECOSOC simply leads to a 
repetition of debate, first in the Commission, 
then in the Council itself. 

These are the reasons why the United 
States Government was opposed to a Trade 
Stabilization Commission of the sort con- 
templated by the experts. There are addi- 
tional reasons why the United States op- 
posed the proposed Permanent Advisory 
Commission for International Commodity 
Trade. 

The terms of reference suggested in the 
resolution of the 17th session for this com- 
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mission would appear to give it certain re- 
sponsibilities for action on Individual com- 
modities. Adequate and effective machinery 
for consultation and action upon individual 
commodities already exists. There are stand- 
ing intergovernmental bodies for those com- 
modities in which there is particular inter- 
national interest and there are effective pro- 
cedures for the creation of new commodity 
study groups as the need arises, and for the 
convening of commodity conferences. The 
establishment of additional machinery with 
overlapping responsibilities could only lead- 
to waste and confusion. As has been fre- 
quently pointed out, it is not the absence of 
appropriate machinery that has limited the 
number of international stabilization agree- 
ments developed to date, but the absence of 
any actual desire for an agreement in the 
case of many commodities, and the practical 
difficulties of devising a workable and accept- 
able agreement in others. 

‘The terms of reference of the proposed ad- 
yisory commission would also put on it the 
responsibility for exploring the problem of 
maintaining just and equitable price rela- 
tionships, and recommending measures to 
this end. 

As stated earlier, the United States Gov- 
ernment believes that it is neither feasible 
nor desirable to attempt administratively to 
maintain a given relationship between the 
prices of primary commodities and the prices 
of manufactured goods moving in interna- 
tional trade. The reasons behind this posi- 
tion have often been stated but deserve to 
be set down again, since they are relevant 
to any evaluation of the wisdom of proceed- 
ing with the establishment of the proposed 
commission. 

1. Acountry’s terms of trade represent but 
one of the many factors bearing upon its 
economic well-being atid upon its ability to 
finance its economic development. The ri- 
gidities that would be introduced into the 
world economy by attempts to regulate price 
relationships could easily prove more harmful 
to the economies of countries undergoing 
development than the changes in their terms 
of trade. For these and other reasons, the 
artificial fixing of price relationships between 
primary commodities and manufactured 
goods would not necessarily be of benefit to 
countries undergoing development. 

2. An attempt to establish an international 
parity system would give rise to a series of 
complex technical problems, which it would 
be exceedingly difficult to resolve. It would 
also require the establishment and enforce- 
ment of comprehensive economic controls, 
on both the national and international level. 
A system of this sort would involve a degree 
of sacrifice of national sovereignty that few 
governments would be to accept. 
Moreover, it ts not likely that agreement 
could be reached on any basis for determin- 
ing administratively what is a just and equi- 
table relationship between the prices of pri- 
mary commodities and manufactured goods 
moving in international trade. For these 
reasons, an attempt to stabilize price rela- 
tionships would not SPEER to be remotely 
practicable, — 


Bingham: Missouri’s Fighting Artist 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 2, 1954 
Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, more 
than 130 years ago, in 1821, when Mis- 
souri became a part of the Union, a 
young boy was growing up in that pio- 
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neer area—a boy who, in later years, was 

to have a profound influence upon the 

history of our State. 

George Caleb Bingham achieved na- 
tional recognition as an artist and is best 
known and honored today for his paint- 
ings which depict with such warmth and 
vitality, and yet with such deep sensitiv- 
ity, the frontier activities of that period. 
I have always had a great admiration 
for his work and I am proud to have a 
number of fine Bingham prints hanging 
in my office. 

But Bingham's career was also marked 
by his years of public service. As a 
young man he became interested in poli- 
tics and served as a member of the Mis- 
souri Legislature, as State treasurer, and 
as adjutant general of Missouri. But 
he devoted himself most ardently to 
fighting against slavery, many years be- 
fore the Civil War and at a time when 
Missouri was violently and bitterly di- 
vided on the issue, and later he became 
a leader in the fight in Missouri against 
secession. 

This turbulent period in our Nation’s 
history, and Bingham's important role in 
the stirring events of his day have now 
been compiled in a brilliant and care- 
fully documented biography entitled, 
“Bingham: Fighting Artist,” by a distin- 
guished newspaperman, my good friend 
Lew Larkin, Jefferson City correspondent 
of the Kansas City Star, after 7 years 
of the most painstaking research. 

For any of my colleagues or others who 
are interested in gaining a better per- 
spective and a richer understanding of 
that critical period in our national life, 
I unhesitatingly recommend Mr. Larkin's 
new book. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ond a review of the book which appeared 
in the Kansas City Star on November 13. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BINGHAM, MISSOURI'S FIGHTING AgtistT—Lew 
LARKIN’S COMPREHENSIVE BIOGRAPHY TELLS 
FuLL SroryY Back or Famous PAINTING, 
„Onbrx No. 11” 

(Bingham: Fighting artist, by Lew Larkin 
(350 pages; Burton Publishing Co., Kansas 
City.) 

Missouri produced many a noted character 
in her formative years and “Bingham: Fight- 
ing Artist” pictures one of the best to be 
rediscovered in a modern biography of a fa- 
mous personality of the yesteryears. 

Recent domestic political dramas are both 
dimmed and given their counterparts in the 
era and career of George Caleb Bingham, a 
man who believed, like Aristotle, that there 
are a thousand ways to be wrong but only 
one way to be right. 

He was a boy of 10 at historic old Franklin 
in 1821 when Missouri came into the Union, 
and from early manhood until his death at 
Kansas City in 1879 he was In the forefront 
of public affairs, particularly during the 
Civil War and directly related events. 

National recognition as an artist, which he 
achieved at 30, continues today, but the 
fascinating story behind the highly prized 
Binghams, especially “Order No. 11.“ prob- 
ably never has been so extensively compiled 
as in this study by Lew Larkin, the Star's 
Jefferson City correspondent. It represents 
7 years of research, including a study of 
State Historical Society of Missouri files, 
especially the 135 Bingham letters to Maj. 
James S. Rollins, edited by his son, the late 
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Curtis B. Rollins, Major Rollins, “the father” 
of the University of Missouri, was a lifelong 
friend of the artist. 

There are liberal quotations from other 
private letters of Bingham, his public let- 
ters and speeches, accounts in various news- 
papers of the period, and data from Bingham 
family letters and other correspondence. 

A DRAMATIC FIGURE 

From these and other sources Larkin pre- 
sents Bingham, the man, in a life story that 
encompasses experiences and events worthy 
of Hall of Fame or other TV treatment. 
He was a handsome and highly sensitive 
man, scrupulously honest, normally gentle 
and polished, and an authority on the Bible. 
But he could and did turn tiger when 
aroused by some turn in public affairs. On 
such occasions he could employ the lan- 
guage of the rugged river boatmen of his day 
as well as Scripture and the best of Eng- 
lish. 

Bingham loved life in all its forms. He was 
alert, and he thrilled to everything in the 
lush landscape of pioneer Missouri and its 
teeming frontier activities. In Virginia, 
where the family lived before coming to Mis- 
souri in 1819, he was deeply shocked when he 
first saw slaves being whipped on a neigh- 
boring plantation. It was an incident never 
forgotten; such punishment was not per- 
mitted on the Bingham lands. 

“I have read the Good Book a number of 
times and find nothing in it that calls for 
one man to Deat another,” Grandfather 
George Bingham told the disturbed’ and 
questioning boy. 

The grandfather made three demands on 
his slayes. They must do their required 
amount of work, must be loyal, and must 
attend church every Sunday in the planta- 
tion chapel where he preached. Young 
George also often heard his grandfather 
preach. 

DRAWINGS ON BARNS 


Bingham displayed artistic talents at the 
age of 6 in drawings he made on barns and 
other buildings on his father's plantation. 
But as a young man he found himself in 
conflict among the urges of art, the ministry, 
and law. He sometimes preached as a sub- 
stitute for a Boonville cabinetmaker, who 
also was a minister. George was an ap- 
prentice in his shop. Always seeking books 
to read, he won the attention and friendship 
of lawyers and other leading citizens, whose 
counseling and activities inspired him. But 
with his mother’s help he finally decided on 
art. 

His first real taste of politics, which be- 
came a big part of his life and the inspira- 
tion for some of his best paintings, was the 
Whig convention at Rocheport in 1840. The 
speech of Abraham Lincoln, then 31, deeply 
impressed the artist, who was 29. 

“Sounds like he knows what he is talking 
about,“ Bingham remarked to a friend. 

Several years later, as a member of the 
State legislature and its committee on 
Federal-State relations, he tossed out a few 
words which he was to amplify again and 
again years later. 

“Come what may,” he said, “whether pros- 
perity or adversity, weal or woe, this State 
should and must stand by the Union. The 
slavery agitation is too convenient an in- 
strument in the hands of demagogs. Thore 
who seek to make slavery a national practice 
are not motivated by patriotism but by sel- 
fish feelings. I insist that Missouri's place, 
whatever happens, is by the flag of the 
United States.” 

LONG BEFORE THE WAR 

That was in 1849, a long time before the 
Civil War, when Missouri was so sharply 
divided on the question that no public offi- 
cial dared to speak out so openly. 

The fateful year of 1861 marked the real 
turning point in Bingham's life. He was 50 
and at the height of his professional career 
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but in the Civil War he emerged as a states- 
man and defender of the masses against 
what he believed was one of the greatest 
injustices to humanity. 

He was a leader in the fight in Missouri 
against secession. 

“If Missourians follow their hearts they 
will go with the South, but if they follow 
their heads they will stay in the Union,“ he 
sald. 

“I am conditionally for man, though un- 
conditionally for the Union,” was a phrase 
from the artist repeated around the State, 

But the Missouri-Kansas border warfare 
brought forth Bingham as its most persistent 
foe, and his campaign against Gen. Thomas 
Ewing, who issued order No. 11, continued 
even after the artist's death. Ewing might 
have been President except for Bingham's 

~unrelenting fight. . 

The almost unbelievable blood and terror 

story of the border raids in both Missouri and 


Kansas is told in great detail by Larkin, in- 


cluding the fate and experiences of many 
towns and persons. 

Bingham investigated this warfare person- 
ally and protested again and again to author- 
ities. He declared that grave injustice had 
been committed and it the depredations con- 
tinued they would do more than anything 
else to drive Missouri into the Confederacy. 


BINGHAM IS AROUSED 


After Quantrill sacked Lawrence and order 
No. 11 was issued as a meang of stopping all 
the border warfare, Bingham sprang into 
action. In a dramatic meeting in Kansas 
City with General Ewing, he tried to have 
him rescind the order. The session ended in 
a bitter clash. The artist told the general: 
“If you persist in this order, I shall make 
you infamous with my pen and brush insofar 
as I am able. 

Order No. 11 went through and became a 
national issue. Some 20,000 persons were 
evacuated in 34% Missouri border counties 
south of Kansas City. It became known as 
the Burnt district because of the hundreds of 
fires set in the pillaging that followed. 
Bingham afterward kept it a burning issue 
against Ewing every time the Ohloan came 
forward in politics. 

Larkin gives a stirring and extensive ac- 
count of order No. 11 events, the same as on 
the raids that preceded it. He also presents 
statements from principals involved in the 
action and the long controversy. 

The most dramatic inning of the long 
Bingham-Ewing feud came in 1879. Ewing 
ran for governor of Ohio and it was generally 
believed he would be certain presidential 
timber if elected. But the Bingham nemesis 
appeared again. f 

This time B. Gratz Brown, former Missouri 
governor and senator, criticized the artist for 
renewing the order No. 11 controversy. 
Bingham wrote a long letter in reply; it was 
virtually finished when he was seized with 
an illness that quickly proved fatal. 

VOICE FROM THE TOMB 


After the funeral in Kansas City, Rollins 
Bingham, the artist's son, released the reply 
to Brown to the press. Some newspapers 

_ headlined it “A voice from the tomb.” In 
Ohio, where the campaign had been going 
well for Ewing, it had a devastating effect. 
Ewing lost in a close race, and the Bingham 
letter was considered a major factor in his 
defeat, which sealed his political fate. 

“I suppose my military order changed the 
lives of à lot of people. It changed mine, I 
know,” Ewing once told Curtis B. Rollins. 

“It would please me,” he added, “if you 
would tell the people back in Missouri that 
I hold no hatred in my heart for Bingham. 
He was a man of high ideals, but he had so 
little understanding of the necessities of war 
that before he would commandeer a mule or 
a load of hay from a farmer in the line of 
march he would first have to consult the 
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Constitution to see that he was within the 
law” 


The two men laughed; it was a rather apt 
description. But even so, during the border 
raids Bingham declared: “It must go down to 
posterity, teaching the important lesson that 
constitution and laws, however carefully 
framed, are no guaranty of the rights of 
the people when their public affairs are 
committed to the hands of unworthy and 
treacherous agents.“ 

Bingham was a Whig throughout most of 
his life, and although he supported Lincoln, 
he never joined the Republican Party. Early 
in 1866 he became a Democrat. 

Ewing, originally a Democrat and the son 
of an Ohio statesman and cabinet member, 
became a Republican in Kansas and the first 
chief justice of its supreme court. After the 
war he became a Democrat again in Ohio. 

The tory of Bingham brings to the fore the 
many-sided conflicts in the Civil War, and 
certainly in Missouri, especially along the 
western border, there were involvements 
aplenty. 

CHESTER A. BRADLEY, 


Two Views on International Trade and 
Our Economic Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, the 
Subcomittee on Minerals, Materials, and 
Fuels Economics has condemned the 
United Nations Commission on Interna- 
tional Commodity Trade which was es- 
tablished at the 17th session of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the United 
Nations in New York last April. Our 
condemnation was based on the fact that 
the United Nations has been rapidly 
moving to control the economies of the 
world through devices such as this new 
Commission on International Commod- 
ity Trade. 

Adolph A. Berle, Jr., wrote an article 
which appears in the Reporter of De- 
cember 2, 1954, entitled “Our Best Guar- 
antee of National Security,” which deals 
with the United Nations. His views on 


. one-world economics are worthy of close 


attention. They show what our State 
Department would endorse should a 
Democratic administration once again 
be in a position to make our foreign eco- 
nomic policy. 

Fortunately, business groups through- 
out the country are beginning to see the 
light, and the final declaration of the 
41st national foreign trade convention, 
conducted under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council, con- 
demned United Nations efforts to alter 
our basic American free-enterprise eco- 
nomic principles, 

For the benefit of my colleagues, I ask 
unanimous consent te include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp the section of Mr. 
Berle’s article which deals with eco- 
nomics and the resolutions from the final 
declaration of the 41st national foreign 
trade convention referring to the United 
Nations. 
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There being no objection, article and 
resolution were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Reporter of December 2, 1954] 
From “Our Best GUARANTEE OF 
NATIONAL SECURITY” 

E (By A. A. Berle, Jr.) 

Not less spectacular than the problem of 
disarmament is that of international eco- 
nomics. If anything is clear, it is that the 


_Nation-State by itself is no longer an opera- 


tional economic unit. Prof. Arnold Toynbee 
has proclaimed the passing of the Nation- 
State on philosophical grounds, but we can 
rest here on the more earthy base of trade, 
exchange, commerce, and supply. Even the 
largest countries must trade with much of 
the world for essential supplies. Smaller 
States must have access to the larger ones 
for markets and for simple necessities. The 
penalty of interruption is at best unemploy- 
ment, at worst starvation. : 

Populations are already rebelling at an in- 
ternational economic system of violent price 
movements that make them rich today and 
sentence them to beggary tomorrow. There 
is increasing quarrel with the hazards of a 
set of national currency systems, disorder in 
any one of which may wreck the orderly life 
of entire regions. The United States is dimly 
aware of this now, and will find it a pres- 
ing problem as rejuvenated European pro- 
duction expands. Like it or not, we shall 
be thinking within a few years, not simply 
of Marshall plans but of wide international 
pools where supply and demand, production 
and need, can be brought together, with 
finance used primarily as a means of assur- 
ing production, transport, and consumption, 
(South America is putting that problem 
forcefully to the United States now at the 
current Economic Conference of American 
States in Rio de Janeiro.) 

Americans who fret today at “giveaway” 
programs are more likely to be concerned 
tomorrow about how to assure supplies of 
material and to pay for them by overseas 
export. N 

America, Uke the Soviet Union, has a rela- 
tively favorable place in the economic strug- 
gle—a highly developed technology in a large 
land area where there is not too great a 
population. The catch is that the American 
position increasingly depends on crucial sup- 
plies from outside the American area, just as 
the German economy depended on such sup- 
plies and proved vulnerable in two world 
wars. a 

Conversely, whole populations outside the 
United States depend on our consumption 
and prices. As regional groupings grow, they 
will pool their economic trump cards—the 
Soviet Union is pooling the cards of the 
Communist world at this moment, Collec- 
tive use of the economic power to refuse to 
supply or refuse to buy—or to barter here 
and withhold there—was a card the Nazi 
economists played with terrible effect. Add 
the resources of southeast Asia—rice, rubber, 
tin, etc.—to one or another of the regional 
combinations now in formation, and the 
world economic balance may be wholly upset. 
Almost of necessity, world pools or clearing 
unions will be the serious business of inter- 
national economics a generation from now— 
unless, of course, the United States and the 
Soviet-Union are prepared to shoulder in- 
definitely the job of equating the balances 
in their respective worlds. But this job in- 
creases in size each year; the capacity of 
elther to pick up the international check is 
not unlimited, and it is a poor expedient 
at best, 

These are gigantic problems. They are 
capable of solution only by organizing the 
economic affairs of great areas, if not of the 
entire planet. Where, in the present world, 
can all the claims be balanced except at the 
United Nations? 
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RESOLUTION FROM THE FINAL DECLARATION OF 
THE 418 NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE CONVEN- 
TION 

UNITED NATIONS 


It is imperative, in the interests of main- 
taining a sound and dynamic foreign eco- 
nomic policy, that our membership in the 
United Nations, and our.support of any of its 
affiliated or dependent agencies, should not 
result in the loss of our economic independ- 
ence, or lead to the imposition upon us of 
any economic doctrines or practices which 
we would not ourselves voluntarily adopt. 

In seeking the advantages which member- 
ship in the United Nations can bring, we 
must not resort to compromise or expe- 
diency; we must not, whether by misguided 
action or through default, infringe or jeop- 
ardize our inherent right of economic self- 
determination. 


COMMISSION ON INTERNATIONAL COMMODITY 
TRADE, U. N. 


The conventlon affirms its wholehearted 
support of the position taken by the National 
Foreign Trade Council and by previous con- 
ventions against participation by the United 
States in intergovernmental commodity 
agreements. The opposition voiced by the 
1952 convention to the International Mate- 
rials Conference, and by the 1953 convention 
to the attempted effectuation of the com- 
modity provisions of chapter VI of the Ha- 
bana Charter, in face of Congress’ refusal to 
countenance the charter itself, is reiterated 
now in the strongest terms in the particular 
instance of the proposed permanent Advis- 
ory Commission on International Commod- 
ity Trade within the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations. 

Whatever guise they may take, and what- 
ever high sponsorship they may have, agree- 
ments which are designed to establish con- 
trols over the production, distribution or 
prices of commodities moving in interna- 
tional trade violate the principle of freedom 
of the marketplace, and should find neither 
support nor toleration from the government 
of a nation which is dedicated, as the United 
States is dedicated, to the free, private, com- 
petitive enterprise system. The solution of 
the problem of either overproduction or un- 
derproduction, in a private enterprise econ- 
omy, is to be found in the operation of the 
law of supply and demand, and the conven- 
tion holds that disregard of the principles 
implicit in that law would serve to aggra- 
vate, rather than to solve, the very problem 
with which it secks to deal. 

The specifications defining the functions 
of the proposed United Nations Permanent 
Advisory Commission on International Com- 
modity Trade give particular cause for alarm. 
Not only would the Commission be author- 
ized to instigate rigorous and restrictive bar- 
riers against the movement of the commodi- 
ties falling within its immediate purview, 
but there would also be presented, by reason 
of the Commission's responsibility for seek- 
ing just and equitable price relations be- 
tween primary products and manufactured 
goods, a continuing invitation to regimen- 
tation and price-fixing extending over the 
whole range of the economies of its member 
nations. The implications of this latter 
power are such as to make the propose 
organization even more obnoxious, by Amer- 
ican standards, than the abortive organiza- 
tions previously condemned, 

The convention urgés that our Govern- 
ment maintain the stand it has rightly taken 
in the United Nations by refusing, under 
any circumstances, to participate in the 
activities of the proposed Permanent Ad- 
visory Commission on International Com- 
modity Trade. It also urges, and for the 
same reasons, that our Government take an 
equally strong stand against any similar or 
related proposals which may be advanced at 
the forthcoming meeting in Rio de Janeiro 
of the Ministers of Finance or Economy of 
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the American Republics looking toward a 

system of commodity agreements and price- 

fixing arrangements within the Western 

Hemisphere. 

AD HOC COMMITTEE ON RESTRICTIVE BUSINESS 
PRACTICES, U. N. 


The convention is opposed to the estab- 
lishment of a specialized agency of the 
United Nations to act on complaints of re- 
strictive business practices, as recommended 
in the report dated March 30, 1953, of the 
Ad Hoc Committee on Resetrictive Business 
Practices of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil of the United Nations. 


Pressure Increases To Make American 
Claims to Antarctic Lands Official 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr. SPARKMAN. I ask unanimous 
consent to include in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an article by Sigrid Arne, en- 
titled “Pressure Increases To Make 
American Claims to Antarctic Lands Of- 
ficial,” which appeared in the Houston 
(Tex.) Post of August 22, 1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PRESSURE INCREASES To MAKE AMERICAN 

CLAIMS TO ANTARCTIC LANDS OFFICIAL 


(By Sigrid-Arne) 

As far as the record. goes the first living 
human to spot the Antarctic continent was 
Nathaniel Palmer, American captain of a 
whaling ship, sailing out of Stonington, 
Conn., in 1820. A 

A peninsula reaching up out of the big, 
white southernmost part of the world toward 
Argentina is named after Palmer. Three na- 
tions claim that peninsyla—Chila, Britain, 
and Argentina. Palmer was an American, but 
the United States has made no formal claim 


on the land. 


West of Palmer Peninsula lies a huge ple- 
slice—between 90 and 150 degrees west— 
which has been visited and flown over and 
photographed by many later Americans, most 
importantly by Rear Adm. Richard E. Byrd. 

But not one single pebble of that huge 
slice of land is claimed by the United States 
Government either. 

At this point almost all the rest of the 
Antarctic is claimed by one of seven na- 
tions: Britain, Australia, New Zealand, Nor- 
way, France, Argentina, and Chile. 

Australia has a permanent base on the 
white continent. Britain, Chile, and Ar- 
gentina have bases on fringe islands. 
France has attempted to set up one. But 
the United States has never attempted to 
keep a permanent base on the land of the 
penguin. 

Lack of action on the part of the United 
States goes back to 1924, when the State 
Department stated to other nations that 
claims to the 6 million square miles of the 
Antarctic continent should be established 
only by accupation, Mere discovery—by ves- 
sels sailing by a shoreline—the State Depart- 
ment said, was not enough. 

The United States has notified other na- 
tions that perhaps settlement could be ac- 
complished by a meeting of the eight nations 
which now feel they have some claim to the 
Antarctic. There have been other sugges- 
tions that the International Court of Justice 
listen to the claims and allocate the lands. 
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This reluctance on the part of the United 
States has led to some impatience on the part 
of American explorers and some Members of 
Congress. Two attempts are pending before 
Congress to make certain that the United 
States keep a big toehold in the Antarctic. 

Senator Case, Republican, South Dakota, 
and Represntative ToLLEFSON, Republican, 
Washington, have a twin bill before the 
Senate and the House. They would like to 
set aside up to $200,000 to finance a new ex- 
pedition to the Antarctic between next De- 
cember and May 31, 1958. 

This expedition would try to nail Ameri- 
can claims, ferret out mineral resources, put 
out geodetic control points and take aerial 
photos. 

The bill would turn over both the money 
and a good deal of Government equipment— 
such as ships, food, cameras, housing, and 
communications equipment—to an 8-year- 
old organization called the American An- 
arctic Association, headed by Naval Capt. 
Finn Ronne, who directed an Antarctic ex- 
pedition in 1947-48. 

Admiral Byrd announced recently, in a 
Cleveland speech, that he also hopes to re- 
turn to the Antarctic. 

Another bill before Congress is sponsored 
by Senator F.LaNnpers, Republican, of Ver- 
mont. FLANDERS asks that the United States 
lay formal claim to the area between 90 and 
150 degrees west and that the American 
rights be reserved on other portions of the 
Antarctic Americans have explored. 

The State Department has on record 10 
trips made to the Antarctic by Americans: 

1820: Captain Palmer. 

1840: Charles Wilkes, in command of an 
official United States exploring expedition, 
skirted over 1,500 miles of coastline in the 
Eastern Hemisphere. 

1928: Sir Hubert Wilkins, Australian, was 
the first man to see the Antarctic from an 
airplane, on a flight financed by American 
citizens. 

1929: Byrd established a base at Little 
America and flew over the South Pole on a 
privately financed expedition. 

1933-39: Lincoln Ellsworth made four pri- 
vately backed trips, flying inland over great 
areas. in both hemispheres. 

1933-35; Byrd led his second private ex- 
pedition. 

1939-41: Byrd was in charge of an official 
United States expedition which established 
two bases. 

1946-47: Rear Adm. Richard H. Cruzen was 
task force commander of the Navy's Antarc- 
tic development project, with Byrd in local 
technical control. This included 13 ships, 
21 planes, and 4,000 men. 

1947-48: Ronne led an expedition, pri- 
vately financed but using some Government 
equipment. 

1946: Comdr. Gerald L. Ketchum headed a 
Government expedition. 

Why now all this interest in what seems 
an icy wasteland? 

Byrd says that after his four trips he is 
convinced “the bottom of the world Is actu- 
ally a treasure house of fabulous riches.” 

He points out that, unlike the North Pole, 
Antarctica is no mass of floating ice but an 
actual continent almost as big as the United 
States and Europe combined. 

He recounts: 

“It was on the side of one mountain range 
in the Queen Maude Mountains, 180 nautical 
miles from the pole, that I saw a vein filled 
with enough coal to supply the whole world. 

“Other explorers and I have brought back 
to America evidence that invaluable deposits 
of oll, copper, silver, molybdenum, tron, gold, 
oe even uranium He beneath the age-old 

e,” 

Byrd also claims military importance for 
the continent. If the Panama Canal should 
be knocked out in another world war, ships 
traveling between Atlantic and Pacific would 
have to go around the southernmost tip of 
South America. At present the United States 
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has no defenses in the area, and American 
ships could fall easy prey to enemy jets and 
submarines which might be based in the 
Antarctic. 


Minerals and Western Hemisphere 
Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from my pen, published in the Septem- 
ber issue of the American Mining Con- 
gress Journal, reviewing accomplish- 
ments of the 83d Congress intended to 
aid and strengthen the American mining 
industry, and pointing to further legisla- 
tion necessary to assure stability to the 
industry and security to the Nation. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

MINERALS AND WESTERN HEMISPHERE DE- 

FENSE—A CHAMPION OF DOMESTIO MINING 

Takes A REALISTIC Look AT A VITAL PROB- 


LEM 
(By Hon. Groncr W. MALONE; United States 

j Senator from Nevada) 

American mining receiyed what the New 
York Journal of Commerce truthfully de- 
clared a tremendous shot in the arm when 
the 83d Congress approved two measures that 
halted what might be termed the ebb tide 
of mining. Those two outstandingly im- 
portant measures were the granting of de- 
pletion allowances of 23 percent to 32 critical 
minerals, and the killing of a provision for 
sponsoring mineral exploration and develop- 
ment in foreign countries by the Foreign 
Operations Administration. 

Both those steps were the result of the 
findings of the Senate Minerals, Materials, 
and Fuels Economic Subcommittee, which 
completely disproved a long-current theory 
that the United States is a have-not nation 
as regards critical materials. 

In its findings the committee demon- 
strated: 

1. The Western Hemisphere can be de- 

fended and will be the only dependable 
source to the United States of critical raw 
materials in the event of a third all-out 
war, 
2. During the last quarter century estab- 
lished procurement policies have danger- 
ously Increased our dependance for critical 
materials on nations across major oceans, 
Such dependence on overseas suppliers must 
be avoided. 

3. Less than 1 percent of the area of this 
Nation has been included in geological in- 
vestigations; only 12.7 percent has been 
geologically mapped, and 31.1 percent topo- 
graphically mapped by the United States 
Geological Survey. 

4. Federal tax laws definitely retard the 
production of critical materials in this 
Nation. 

Given reasonable depletion allowance, 
such as the new code provides, and a tariff 
or duty based on fair and reasonable com- 
petition, private industry will explore, dis- 
cover, and develop our natural critical and 
strategic mineral resources, to the extent 
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that they may profitably do so in competi- 
tion with producers in low-wage, low-tax 
foreign and remote areas of the world. 

But one step further must be taken to 
assure our complete national self-sufficiency 
that would safeguard us in time of war. 

The workingmen and investors in our 
critical and strategic minerals industries 
must have equal access to our own markets, 
stockpiles, defense plants, and arsenals with 
the minerals and materials of other nations. 
Such equal access is denied them now 
through the 1934 Trade Agreements Act— 
the so-called reciprocal trade. 

They do not have such. access because 
neither tariffs nor duties on imports of such 
minerals and materials equalize the differ- 
ence in costs of production between this 
Nation and the foreign producers competing 
for our markets against American producers 
and American products. 

Foreign producers in the past 25 years 
have not had to compete with American 
producers in reality. They have had the 
benefit of millions of dollars in American 
foreign aid, coupled with reduced duties or 
tariffs, to give them a preferential right-of- 
way into the American markets. The Ameri- 
can subsidies and reductions in duties they 
have received more than counterbalance any 
transportation costs in shipping materials to 
the United States. 

They have been given funds with which to 
explore and develop foreign properties. 
They have been given expert technological 
advice at the expense of American taxpayers 
on how to exploit these foreign properties. 
They have been given equipment to operate 
these properties, and great electric projects, 
financed at American taxpayers’ expense, 
have been built to provide these foreign in- 
terests with the electric energy necessary to 
operate the equipment we have given them. 

It was that international mining boon- 
doggle which was stricken out of the foreign 
aid bill as a step toward ending discrimina- 
tion against our own producers. 

The provision for depletion allowance was 
another step, and the third and final step 
will come when the Congress returns to the 
United States Constitution, article I, section 
8, and levies tariffs on imports of foreign 
minerals and materials based on fair and 
reasonable competition equalizing the differ- 
ence in low wage and low tax rates in foreign 
countries and high wage and tax rates in the 
United States. 

The American mining industry finances its 
own exploration. It finances its own devel- 
opment, It finances its own research. It 
risks its own money, and often in huge 
amounts, instead of asking for handouts 
from the Foreign Operations Administration 
or Mr. Stassen at the expense of American 
taxpayers, as do their foreign competitors. 

The American mining industry pays the 
highest wages for comparable work in the 
world, while the foreign producers who have 
benefited most from American aid pay the 
lowest wages in the world. 

The American mining industry, heretofore 
starved between wars, has come to the rescue 
of the United States in two world wars, sup- 
plying our needs for critical minerals and 
materials when the rest of the world was cut 
off by the enemy. 

The mining industry of the Western or 
American Hemisphere—North, South, and 
Central America—can and will supply our 
full needs for critical and strategic minerals, 
materials, and fuels in the event of another 
all-out war if given free and equal treatment 
with the rest of the world. 

And in the event of such an all-our war, 
only that mineral wealth lying within the 
American hemisphere will be immediately ac- 
cessible for our war needs. 


December 14 
The Fiscal Climate in Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “The Fiscal Climate in Wash- 
ington,” delivered by me before the 
southeastern group, Investment Bankers 
Association of America, at Hot Springs, 
Va., on September 25, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE FISCAL CLIMATE IN WASHINGTON 
(Address by Senator JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER, 

Republican, of Maryland, before southeast- 

ern group, Investment Bankers’ Associa- 

tion of America, at Hot Springs, Va., Sep- 

tember 25, 1954) 

Without intending to exercise any note of 
partisanship, I should like to review briefly 
the fiscal climate which now prevails in the 
Nation’s Capital. Pure, cold logic, rather 
than a political philosophy, has composed 
these remarks. 

In simple truth, I must admit that there 
are many persons in this distinguished audi- 
ence more qualified to speak on this sub- 
ject than I—persons who could draw on & 
depth of practical experience and a breadth 
of specialized knowledge which I cannot 
claim. 

But as one who has been privileged to 
serve his Government in a special way, per- 
haps I can best characterize these remarks 
as the thoughts of a legislator when called 
upon to consider financial and budgetary 
matters. 

You, as businessmen and bankers in the 
past two decades, have been particularly 
aware of the evolution of our national econ- 
omy from a sound, freely competitive, pri- 
vate-enterprise system to one dangerously 
undermined by deficit financing and shackled 
by Government controls. 

You have observed the emasculation of 
the Federal Reserve System until its in- 
tended function has been obscured by the 
balloon of inflation and an umbrella of 
ruinous economic theories and contrived 
crises. You have no doubt noted with alarm 
the debilitating influence of cheap money. 
Time and again you and your associates 
have probably been severely disturbed by the 
improvident utterances of Lord Keynes and 
other economic soothsayers. 

You have witnessed the changing phe- 
nomena of the peaceful calm, the gathering 
clouds, the winds of hurricane velocity, and 
the raging storms. Little imagination is 
needed to equate these meteorological terms 
with the precipitous road of inflation and 
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we have been traveling for more than 20 
years. But after every storm, as the sun 
returns to the horizon, destruction and con- 
fusion must be replaced by construction and 
order. ) 

In viewing the fiscal picture in Washing- 
ton today, one is immediately impressed by 
the constructive and orderly policies which 
have been established. I am very happy to 
state that these policies have much bipar- 
tisan appeal and support. But more impor- 
tant is the fact that they are designed to 
restore the tattered fabric of our economy. 
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The Honorable George M. Humphrey, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, for whom I hold the 
highest regard, cleared the hazy atmosphere 
when he stated that the objective of these 
Policies was: “To give the American people 
honest American money, the kind of dollar 
that buys a dollar's worth of goods.” This 
transition cannot be made by oratory or 
magic. It must be accomplished, if at all, by 
tireless attention to detailed reduction of ex- 
pense in every department of the Govern- 
ment. Secretary Humphrey states further 
that: “Sound money Is based upon a proper 
budget policy, a properly functioning Federal 
Reserve System, and proper debt manage- 
ment.” 

So, in the meteorological sense, the fore- 
cast might be clearing and promising. 

By way of background, let us recall that 
the Federal debt prior to World War I was 
about 81 billion, and that at the end of 
President Hoover's administration it was 
about $21 billion, Contrasted with the pres- 

ent national debt of more than $275 billion, 
one can understand the gravity of the exist- 
ing situation. 

The genesis of our astronomical debt can, 
in large measure, be attributed to the gi- 
gantic cost of two devastating wars, and ob- 
ligations resulting from our emergence as an 
unequaled world power. The deficit which 
accrued from World War I, World War II. 
and the Korean war accounts for approxi- 
mately 60 percent of the present national 
debt. 

Also, it is amazing to note that many World 
War I loans—about $17 billion—are still 
outstanding. More than 15 of the coun- 
tries that have enjoyed our bounty are de- 
linquent in paying these loans. Finland 
alone is making payments on her debt. Asa 
further illustration of the com ts of 
our national debt, the people of the United 
States have donated approximately $50 bil- 
lion in foreign-ald funds to many of these 
same countries, as well as others, since July 
1, 1945. 

In the sense that you are frequently 
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Again, by way of contrast, 12 
countries, all of which haye been the recip- 
lents of our generosity, have a combined 
debt of some $120 billion. Yet our national 
debt is more than twice as much. In a 
world divided not merely by geographical 
boundaries but also by antagonistic philoso- 
phies, all free nations must devote equal 
attention to the preservation of their eco- 
nomic solvency as well as their national se- 
curlty—lest they lose both. 

In the closing days of the recent session 
of the Congress, the Federal debt ceiling was 
raised on a temporary basis only. Simple 
arithmetic dictated this action. Otherwise, 
before the end of calendar year 1954, the 
Department of the Treasury would be unable 
to pay the bille of the various departments 
and agencies of the Government which had 
previously been authorized by the Congress. 

One of the acknowledged experts in the 
Congress on financial and budgetary prob- 
lems is Senator Byrd, My good friend from 
Virginia had this to say about raising the 
debt limit: “In a government grown callous 
to deficit financing, to increase the perma- 
nent debt Umit would be regarded by every 
bureaucrat as license to increase his de- 
mands for higher expenditures. The lid 
would be off.” 

This strong expression of dissatisfaction 
with the remarkably uninhibited fiscal and 
budgetary policies of the recent past is 
shared by most authorities in the Congress 
and in the business community. Among 
this group should be included Senator Mn 
LIKIN, of Colorado, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Finance, who rejected a per- 
manent increase in our national-debt limit. 
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He was, however, forced by the unfortunate 
realities of an inherited situation, to accede 
to a limited temporary increase, which he 
explained in these words: 

“The aggressions of communism in Korea 
and elsewhere compelled our country to 
undertake a great arms program. It was 
the only way of safeguarding our country 
and other free nations from the deliberate 
plan of communism to dominate the whole 
world. 

“Our huge defense program made neces- 
sary large appropriations. When the pres- 
ent administration took office there were 
about $80 billion of accumulated authoriza- 
tions for expenditures, largely in connection 
with this program, in addition to require- 
ments for current appropriations. 

“The Congress and the Executive, working 
together, have pared this program and other 
Government pro; down to bare essen- 
tials. A deficit of $9% billion in fiscal 
1952-53 was reduced in the past year to 
$3 billion, despite the fact that taxes were 
reduced. Authorizations for new spending 
have been subjected to the closest scrutiny, 
and are being reduced each year by the 
Congress and the Executive.” 

The legal debt limit for the Federal Gov- 
ernment was thus raised by $6 billion to 
$281 pbillion—but only until June 30, 1955, 
at which time the debt limit will automati- 
cally revert to the $275 billion ceiling set by 
law in 1946. 

On only 3 occasions in the past 24 years 
has our Government lived within its income. 
In other words, we operated in the red for 
21 years. Such a course can only lead to 
eventual disaster. Depreciation of our cur- 
rency has already seriously hurt millions of 
Americans. Continued cheapening of the 
dollar might finally result in the collapse 
of our entire economic system. History re- 
cords that from ancient Rome to date, 
nations have been wrecked by unsound fis- 
cal policies and the slow deterioration of 
their moral values. 

In early 1953 almost $80 billion in unpaid 
bills were inherited, and at that time the 
national debt was in excess of $265 billion. 
Close to $5 billion cash was available in the 
Treasury. Would you be amazed to learn 
that the resulting $75 billion of indebtedness 
in unpaid bilis was more than the cost of 
World War I? 

How to approach the management and 
reduction of such a staggering debt and 
responsibility? That is the question which 
will confound us for many years to come. 
It bas long been fashionable to believe that 
this country will never be insolvent as long 
as we owe no one other than ourselves. The 
truth of such economic sleight-of-hand has 
never been demonstrated and, indeed, it 
never can be for there is simply no truth in it. 

Problems of such complexity and magni- 
tude are not solved easily. They cannot be 
wished away—nor can they be cured by eco- 
nomic charletans. On the other hand, in 
Washington, a great deal of conscious effort 
surrounding the encouragement of economic 
growth and improvement is now evident on 
every hand. Much progress has been made— 
much more remains to be accomplished but 
it shall be done, always with the goal of 
greater efficiency and economy. 

The task of cleaning up a Federal budget 
that has been out of control for more than 
a decade is not a short-range proposition. 
But an auspicious start has been made. 
More economies and more tax cuts can be 
expected. 

In the 2 short years since 1952, through 
the application of sound business and man- 
agement principles, and the resurgence of 
moral and ethical standards, the operation 
of our Government has been essentially re- 
vitalized by a climate of greater effectiveness 
and greater efficiency. At the same time, 
considerable monetary savings have accrued 
to the people of our Nation. 
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Through the elimination of wasteful, du- 
Pplicating, and often ridiculous policies, it 
has been possible to cut Federal spending by 
67 billion in the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1954. Next year, it is estimated that an 
additional $314 billion will be saved. Some 
215,000 unnecessary jobs have been elimi- 
nated, reducing the Federal payroll over 
$850 million a year- 

Despite deliberate smokescreens of purely 
partisan motivation, the Defense budget has 
been carefully and intelligently pruned by 
many billions of dollars. This reduction has 
been made without endangering our national 
security. In fact, so unrealistic was the pre- 
vious approach to our defense requirements 
that out of $200 billion authorized during the 
period of the Korean War, more than $10 
billion were unexpended. Great as our in- 
dustrial capacity is, our factories and arse- 
nals can produce only so much in a specified 
period of time, regardless of the vast amounts 
of money available. I might also say at this 
point that it is unwise spending to purchase 
equipment in great quantities which will, 
before delivery, become obsolete. 

In late 1952, the Federal Government 
owned or had a stake in $130 billion worth 
of factories, railroads, ships, and countless 
other enterprises. It was engaged in more 
than 100 business-type activities. This grad- 
ual, piecemeal encroachment of Federal bu- 
reaucracy upon the preserves of private en- 

had made the Government this coun- 
try’s largest insurer, its larger lender, its 
largest tenant, its largest holder of grazing 
land, its largest grain operator, its largest 
warehouse operator, its largest truck fleet 
operator, to mention but a few. 

Fortunately, the further expansion of this 
Government-in-business has been curtalled. 
Disposal of many of these activities, which 
are in direct competition with private enter- 
prise, is now underway. You and I can thus 
gather renewed faith and reawakened con- 
fidence in the traditional concepts of our 
American economy—free competition and 
private enterprise. 

Another recent innovation has halted the 
past practice of making needless and extrava- 
gant purchases in the final days of each 
fiscal year simply to ensure that no unex- 
pended appropriations would revert to the 

. Now, when purchases in the clos- 
Ing days of a fiscal year exceed the level of 
the preceding months, the excess buying is 
charged to the guilty agencies appropriation 
for the su year. 

These are but a few of the improvements 
which are being made. A multitude of 
others can be found in practically every 
Federal department and agency. By way of 
an aside, I have often felt that our Govern- 
ment should give proper recognition to those 
administrators, officials, and supervisors who, 
through their own initiative, wisdom, and 
energies, are able to reduce the cost of oper- 
ation within their own ageney, department, 
or subdivision. In referring to the cost of op- 
eration, I would most certainly include their 
ability to create greater efficiency through 
the optimum utilization of personnel and tal- 
ents. Most assuredly, Government must 
adopt many of the incentive policies and 
programs which have been so successfully 
demonstrated by private enterprise as a 
means of raising the level of efficiency and 
economy. 

The answers to our fiscal problems, how- 
ever, do not lie solely in the establishment 
of housekeeping economies and a propitious 
reduction of taxes. The cure must be more 
fundamental. There is a direct and un- 
deniable correlation between receipts and 
expenditures, and it is this correlation, or 
the proper balance between the two, which 
controls the destiny of all fiscal and economic 
systems. It shows us that taxation and the 
cost of Government cannot be separated. for 
they are but opposite sides of the same coin. 
To my mind, the answer resides in construc- 
tive, orderly, long-range fiscal and debt-man- 
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agement policies from which we should not 
be deterred except for the most foreboding 
calamity threatening our very existence. 

The continuing burden or legacy from the 
past 20 years, if you like, in the form of 
a debt in excesa of $275 billion, demands 
thess constructive, orderly—yes, even cou- 
rugeous—policies. For all practical purposes, 
we, as a nation, are now mortgaged to the 
hilt. Every few months billions of this debt 
matures and must be refinanced. In 5 years 
a total ot $175 billion must be refunded, 
repaid, or otherwise treated so that our fiscal 
affairs will not become more hopelessly 
fouled or disrupted. 

Now, I am fot going to tell you, ladies and 
gentlemen, that we can completely eradicate 
this tremendous debt in a few years or, in- 
deed, in our lifetime. It is going to be a 
long, difficult, and trying journey. But, as 
an ancient sage once remarked, “The long- 
est Journey begins with a single step.” It 
is my firm conviction, ladies and gentlemen, 
that we have taken that first step. 

But, in these and all other aspects, Govern- 
ment officials and Members of the Congress, 
vitally need the thorough cooperation and 
experienced counsel of the banking and in- 
vestment profession. As the pendelum 
swings from a controlled economy and ap- 
proaches the free economy, in which you and 
I so fervently believe, government and busi- 
ness must keep hands joined in preserving 
the American way of life—a vision of freedom 
and prospority that has been shadowed by 
economic deterioration for too many years. 
May I suggest that you continue to combine 
the many talents and resources of your great 
profession in this worthy endeavor? Paren- 
thetically, I would emphasize that there are 
some groups in this country who seek to sub- 
vert the American system of limited govern- 
ment, free enterprise and democracy, and to 
replace it with a system hostile and alien to 
our traditions as a Nation. Needless to say, 
the spokesmen for these groups, operating as 
they do, behind a cloak of respectability, are 
very vocal in their subtle denouncements of 
our cherished freedoms and proven way of 
life. 

I know, on the authority of Secretary of 
the Humphrey, that many of you 
already have given valuable support to the 
Treasury Department by taking advantage 
of your opportunities to explain to the pub- 
lic—particularly to buyers of United States 
savings bonds—the significance of what the 
Government is doing to achieve sound money 
and economic stability in our Nation. 

I have the privilege and pleasure of bring- 
ing you the Secretary’s personal thanks for 
this fine, double-barreled cooperation with 
the Treasury—cooperation in aiding good 
debt management by participating in the 
savings bonds program, and cooperation in 
spreading information as to why sound 
money is of importance to all Americans. It 
is his earnest hope that you will continue 
this good work. 

With your help, and God's blessing, we 
can face the future with continued opti- 
mism—with even greater determination in 
Providing honest government, better govern- 
tment, and more economical government to 
the people of our Nation. 


Subversion by Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the appendix of the Recorp an article 
titled “Subversion by Treaty,“ published 
in the September 10, 1954, issue of the 
magazine U. S. A., and reviewing part 4 
of hearings conducted by the Minerals, 
Materials, and Fuels Economic Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

There being no objection the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SUBVERSION BY TREATY 
(By Newton H. Fulbright) 

If Americans knew about how the State 
Department’s extra-legal International Ma- 
terlals Conference operated during the Ko- 
rean war, they would shake their heads in 
shocked disbelief. 

It has been charged that young Americans 
were sacrificed in Korea because the In- 
ternational Materials Conference, an extra- 
legal creation of the State Department, with- 
held strategic raw materials from American 
industry. Disturbing questions asked about 
the IMC in Congress were never answered. 

Now a subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, head- 
ed by Senator Grorce W. Matoxx, Republi- 
can, Nevada, has delved into the matter in 
connection with its 10-month study of raw 
materials. 

The resulting 380-pare report, Accessibility 
of Strategic and Critical Materials to the 
United States in Time of War and For Our 
Expanding Economy, condemns “second and 
third echelon planners” who have done 
serious harm to the American economy, 
either through stupidity or calculated sub- 
version. 

Witnesses testified that the IMC, imple- 
mented without congressional approval in 
the fall of 1950, was the brain child of Alger 
Hiss, Harry Dexter White, Frank Coe, and 
others who were later to appear before con- 
gressional committees investigating com- 
munism and subversion. 

It was charged that the IMC's Marxist 
program of international price fixing and 
allocation of raw materials had deprived us 
of these materials at a critical time—that 
it authorized foreign raids on our military 
stockpile, and that materials that should 
have gone into armament were diverted to 
luxury goods and sold in competition with 
our home industry. 

One witness, Representative THOMAS E. 
MarTtIN, Republican, Iowa, a long time mem- 
ber of the House Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, said the 1946 Stockpile Act, which he 
helped to write and which former President 
Truman reluctantly signed into law because 
it contained a “buy American” provision, had 
been flagrantly subverted. 

Representative MARTIN added that if the 
Korean war had become a general conflagra- 
tion “the defense of this country would have 
been in a precarious position” because of un- 
authorized interference with the authority of 
the Munitions Board, now the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization. 

HEAVY BLAME 


The International Materials Conference 
not only interfered with our stockpile ac- 
cumulation, he said, but “may have been re- 
sponsible for the shortage of ammunition at 
the front in Korea which was reported by 
General Van Fleet upon his return to this 
country.” 

While the Korean war was in progress, on 
March 9, 1952, House Republican Leader 
Josxyn MARTIN, Ja., charged that the Inter- 
national Materials Conference was respon- 
sible for much of the Nation's unemploy- 
ment. He said the organization, without 
benefit of any legal stand whatsoever, held 
a life and death grip over countless lives and 


What was the International Materials Con- 
ference? How did we get Into it? 
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The Senate investigators struck the first 
mention of such an organization in a State 
Department press release, dated January 12, 
1951, It said the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and France were establishing an 
organization to deal with materials in short 
supply. Other countries, it added, would be 
asked to Join; and eventually 25 more did 
come in. 

It was noted that this announcement came 
close on the heels of Marxist Prime Minister 
Attlee's visit during which he pleaded for an 
increased share of the world’s materials at 
prices Britain could afford. 

Secretary of State Dean Acheson, In a press 
release on February 21, 1951, sald an interna- 
tional organization of committees was being 
put together to control scarce commodities. 

On February 24 the State Department is- 
sued the following: 

“This new organization will bear the col- 
lective title International Materiais Confer- 
ence’ and the first committee to meet will be 
called the Copper, Zinc, and Lead Commit- 
tee of the International Materials Conference 
(Iuc!.“ 

Retracing Marxist intrigue, the investigat- 
ing Senators uncovered a trail of interna- 
tional planning and conferring that went 
back at least 5 years, to November 1945. At 
this time the State Department began cir- 
culating a paper prepared by Hiss and others, 
containing four proposals for “expansion of 
world trade and employment.” 

FOUR STEPS TO DOOM 


The subcommittee summarized and inter- 
preted these propsals as follows: 

1. Rlease from restrictions imposed by 
governments, This meant abolition of all 
tariffs. 

2. Rlease from restrictions imposed by pri- 
vate combines and cartels. This meant set- 
ting aside our antitrust laws and subordinat- 
ing them to the United Nations body. 

3. Release from fear of disorder in the 
markets for certain primary commodities. 
This meant intergovernment commodity 
agreements (or international price fixing). 

4. Release from irregularity and fear of 
irregularity in production and employment. 
This meant world full employment planned 
by the U. N. body. ; 

With these proposals before them, the 
Senators took a new look at Mr. Truman's 
reluctance to sign the 1946 stockpile act be- 
cause of the objectionable “buy American” 
provision. They marked his language. 

“It is the policy of this Government to 
work for international action to reduce trade 
barriers. We have proposed to other coun- 
tries a set of principles governing trade, and 
look forward to the successful conclusion of 
broad international agreements embodying 
the essential principles of these proposals, 
Pending the conclusion of such agrecments, 
it is the policy of this Government to avoid 
taking measures that will raise barriers to 
trade or prejudice the objectives of the forth- 
coming discussions.” 

What objectives? What forthcoming dis- 
cussions? 

Representative Martin told the Investiga- 
tors that few Congressmen in 1940 knew what 
Mr. Truman was talking about. 

The Iowa Representative, producing doc- 
uments, said he found it significant that 
while World War II was still being fought, 
second- and third-string policymakers tn the 
State Department were busy planning the 
postwar world in which the United States 
was to underwrite the economics “of every 
other nation on the globe.” Among these 
policymakers he named Alger Hiss in the 
State Department and Harry Dexter White 
and Frank Coe in the Treasury Department. 

Tracing a series of international trade 
conferences, the subcommittee found that 
on February 18, 1946. the U. N. Economic 
and Social Council, advised by the British 
Marxist David Owen, had agreed to sponsor 
an international conference on trade and 
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employment in London. The agenda in- 
cluded the four State Department proposals 
with one added topic: International Agree- 
ment Relating to Industrial Production. 

Out of it came the Marshall plan, devised 
chiefly by Hiss and Clark M. Eichelberger. 
the U. N. propagandist and espouser of left- 
wing causes, and Mr. Truman's point 4 

am. 

The State Department report stated the 
British Socialist Str Stafford Cripps opened 
the conference by saying: “It will be neces- 
sary for nations to give up some of their 
sovereignty in the economic field; that, in 
the opinion of the United Kingdom, the fun- 
damental idea in this field was that it must 
be both the polity and the duty of each 
separate nation to provide for full employ- 
ment and to avoid the exporting of unem- 
ployment; and finally, that although risks 
must be taken in the field of international 
trade, it would not be possible to divert 
trade from its old channels unless there was 
some assurance that new channels would be 
“ereated.” 

Representative MARTIN, an on-the-scenes 
observer, interpreted this doubletalk as 
meaning the Labor Party believed we should 
give up our economic sovereignty, and that 
we should not protect American workers in 
their wages and jobs through tariffs, as such 
action would export “unemployment. But 
the Socialists would not give up the British 
Empire preference system unless we created 
new channels of trade. 

An International Trade Organization was 
proposed and a meeting held in New York, 
under auspices of the U. N., from January 
20 to February 25, 1947. Next, in Geneva, in 
the spring and summer, came a preparatory 
Conference on Trade and Employment. The 
same delegates, with Mr. David Owen repre- 
senting the U. N., then met in Habana, Cuba, 
on November 21, 1947, and deliberated 
through March 24, 1948. 

Out of it came the so-called Habana 
Charter for an International Trade Organiza- 
tion, which Mr. Truman recommended to 
Congress. Mr. Acheson put in a personal 
appearance to urge ratification. But on 
May 12 the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs turned thumbs down on the measure. 

NO BY YOUR LEAVE 


The record indicates that Mr. Acheson and 
the State Department thereafter declined to 
consult Congress on trade agreements. To- 
gether with the U. N., they simply acted, 
and the Congress learned about it later. 
The policy is still in operation, with Mr. 
Harold Staseen as the current front man. 

The investigating subcommittee was a lit- 
tle surprised to learn from the State De- 
partment record that the British Socialists, 
during discussions that preceded the Inter- 
national Materials Conference formation, 
believed “that international allocation would 

rather than help the United States 
and the United Kingdom” in the Korean 
war. But, despite these British misgivings, 
international allocations were agreed to, and 
the State Department submitted the follow- 
ing to the President: 

“In reducing civilian consumption, mini- 
mum requirements essential to the operation 
of civilian economies here and abroad must 
be met. With respect to less essential civil- 
lan needs, the principle of equality of sacri- 
fice, as among the United States and other 
free-world nations, should prevail. As the 
United States is now operating at higher 
levels of civilian consumption than a num- 
ber of other Western European countries, 
this may mean greater cutbacks in this 
country than in certain other countries.” 

DOWN TO THEIR LEVEL 

This Marxist planning in the State De- 
partment to cut back United States living 
standards to_a level with that in less-pros- 
perous countries—a continuing U. N. policy— 
was further revealed in a supplementary 
document: 
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“On cutting back civilian consumption, 
the minimum requirements essential to the 
operation of civilian economies must be met, 
and the principle of equality of sacrifice in 
relatively less essential activities should pre- 
vail. The United States can better afford 
to eliminate certain civilian uses of raw ma- 
terials than can most of our allies, because 
the United States has a higher standard of 
living, more adequate supplies of consumer 
goods, and a wider range of use of raw ma- 
terials in less essential fields, s 

“Nearly all our allies have been experi- 
encing severe shortages of convertible cur- 
rencles ever since World War H. and have 
been operating their economies in many re- 
spects on a minimum requirement basis, 
especially where raw materials from hard- 
currency areas are concerned.” 

The document containing the above was 
submitted to other of our Government 
agencies for comment. The Munition 
Board's staff, occupied with our war effort, 
commented as follows: 

“The term ‘equality of sacrifice’ as applied 
to the United States in relation to other na- 
tions can be a most damaging application on 
the United States economy. Since the 
United States will be bearing most of the 
financial burden, if past patterns are a 
guide, we must also protect the United 
States economy. It is just as essential, if 
not more so, that the United States econ- 
omy not be reduced or disturbed too 
severely.” 

While the State Department went ahead 
to implement the “equality of sacrifice” 
principle against American industry, the 
Munitions Board remained concerned over 
the possibility that the United States should 
be required to take materials from our stock- 
pile and offer them on the international 
market. These fears seemed Justified, since 
the International Materials Conference 
agreement had placed stockpiling on a lower 
priority than many civilian requirements in 
the United Kingdom and other countries. 
The Board remarked: 

“Agreement should be sought from the 
United Kingdom that raw materials which 
are made available for development of ex- 
port trade will be controlled so that nones- 
sential luxury goods using scarce materials 
are eliminated or cut to a minimum. Also 
exports to Eastern Europe should not include 
scarce materials or end items containing 
such materials. Examples are molybdenum 
and export of graphic crucibles using scarce 
Madagascar flake graphite. 

“Defense needs should be predominant. It 
should be recognized that the United States 
is currently imposing controls on short-sup- 
ply materials. Stockpiling is a United States 
and allied defense requirement and should 
take precedence over United Kingdom nor- 
mal business producing efforts,” 

The Senate subcommittee report observes 
that “After the International Materials Con- 
ference became effective, the normal civilian 
business of other countries, including the 
United Kingdom, did take precedence over 
our stockpile, and the so-called principle of 
sacrifice was adopted. 

How did it work? The International Ma- 
terials Conference was the title applied to 
seven commodity committees, a central group 
and a staff. The committees were copper- 
lead-zinc; cotton-cotton Inters; manganese- 
nickel-cobalt; pulp-paper; sulfur; tungsten- 
molybdenum, and wool. 

The first allocations of nonferrous metals, 
called entitlement for consumption, were is- 
sued on September 28, 1951, These alloca- 
tions were designed to limit the amount of 

and zinc which the United States 
would be allowed to consume. The alloca- 
tion and price-control powers of the De- 
fense Production Act were used to enforce 
these regulations. The Congress had granted 
these powers to the Defense Production Ad- 
ministration but never suspected they would 
be delegated to an extralegal international 
agency. 
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FATAL PATT ACCOMPLI 

On September 30, 2 days after the Interna- 
tional Materials Conference had issued its 
“entitlements for consumption” for copper 
and zinc, the Office of Defense Mobilization 
was obliged to announce ceiling price regula- 
tions on lead and zinc. It observed that in- 
ternational allocations had already been ac- 
cepted for zinc, and added: 

“The establishment of a ceiling which is 
somewhat below current world prices in- 
volves the calculated risk of some decrease in 
imports. * * * This action will tend to re- 
duce the pressure of United States demands 
on free world supplies, ease the problems of 
friendly consuming countries, and make any 
international allocation arrangement more 
effective.” 

Mind you, this was while we were fighting a 
war in Korea. 

As a result of this action, the investigating 
subcommittee found that by February 1, 1952, 
zinc was being taken out of our stockpile, 
Mr. Charles E. Wilson, the unhappy Defense 
Mobilizer of the time, was quoted in the New 
York Times as saying: 

“Failure of zinc imports to reach normal 
volume was given * * * as the reason for 
diversion of the metal.” 

The subcommittee report states that “Ac- 
tually, the failure of imports to reach nor- 
mal volume was not a surprise—it had been 
planned that way.” 

Read into the record was the following 
from the IMC’s report on operations for 
1951-52: 

“In developing plans of distribution for the 
metals it was necessary for the committees 
to consider what policy should be followed 
in allowing materials for stockpiling pur- 
poses during the period of scarcity. * * * 
The Copper-Zinc-Lead Committee on the 
Magnesium-Nickel-Cobalt Committee decid- 
ed, in connection with their fourth quarter 
allocations, to recognize, in principle, the re- 
quirements for strategic stockpile purposes; 
but, in view of the tight supply, they recom- 
mended a special allowance for such require- 
ments in the plans for copper, zinc, and co- 
balt, only to the extent of a small percentage 
of consumption during a given base period. 

“In the case of commodities where the 
shortage was more acute (nickel, tungsten, 
and molybdenum) the committees were un- 
able to recommend any special allowance for 
stockpiling. 

“In the allocation plans for the first 
quarter of 1952 the Copper-Zinc-Lead and 
Manganese-Nickel-Cobalt Committee found 
it inadvisable to provide any special allow- 
ance for stockpile purpose.” 

The investigating subcommittee learned 
that an informal group of “second-and-third 
echelon personnel” in the State Department, 
“operating without a charter or bylaws, de- 
cided to set aside the stockpile program au- 
thorized by Congress and for which appro- 
priations were made.” 

The subcommittee examined an exhibit, 
marked International Materlals Conference 
Memorandum No, 61. It was a letter dated 
May 1, 1951, from J. H. Critchett, of the 
National Production Authority, to E. T. 
Gibson, Acting Administrator of the Defense 
Production Administration and United 
States representative on the central group of 
IMC. It listed a United States requirement 
of 200,000 pounds of tungsten per month for 
heavy armor-piercing shells, but added: 

“We need about 60 percent of all free world 
tungsten, a percentage we probably will not 
be able to obtain but certainly will not even 
approach under the present purchasing con- 
ditions.” 

WE FEEL THE BITE 


Considerable light on these purchasing 
conditions is found in a speech delivered in 
the Senate, February 18, 1952, by Senator 
Homer Fercuson, Republican, Michigan, who 
had become aroused over widespread un- 
employment in the automotive industry. He 
said in part: 
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“I have before me an offer from a copper 
broker in New York, to supply as much as 
1,000 tons of copper from Japan at 45 cents 
a pound, free on board Japan, with an indi- 
cation that an additional 7,000 tons is avall- 
able, There is nothing unique about this 
offer. There is copepr in the world market. 
Employers in the United States are willing 
to pay the higher price, but they are pro- 
hibited from using this copper by the De- 
fense Production Administration. The De- 
fense Production Administration must pro- 
hibit the use of this copper because our 
Government is bound by a voluntary agree- 
ment to restrict our copper usage to the 
amount allocated by the International Ma- 
terials Conference. 

“If the American companies were to buy 
the Japanese copper, it might mean that 
other countries would be unable to get all 
the copper allocated to them by the Interna- 
tional Materlals Conference. For example, 
India is not a member of NATO, and has 
frequently voted against the United States 
on crucial issues in the United Nations. 
India is also a country which is not produc- 
ing one gun or one tank, but it has been 
given a very liberal entitlement for consump- 
tion which is more than twice its 1947 ac- 
tual consumption. 

“All of this copper for India is for the pro- 
duction of civilian designed to raise 
the standard of living of the natives of India, 
I want to help the Indian people raise their 
standard of living, but not at the expense of 
the American workingman, and not at the 
expense of war production here at home.” 

You can't put it much plainer than that 
or more in contrast with the Marxist philos- 
ophy that guides the State Department and 
its International Materials Conference. 

Our domestic ceiling on copper at the time 
was 30%4 cents a pound while the world 
market fluctuated at from 40 to 50 cents a 
pound. As a commentary, the subcommit- 
tee produced the following from the State 
Department files; 

“It also can be argued on the basis of the 
attached table that we are receiving a smaller 
percentage of the free world’s supply of 
tungsten (52 percent) under IMC than 
we did in 1950 (73 percent) or in 1949 (55 
percent). Most agencies having an interest 
in the question are convinced that if there 
were no IMC and if the United States were 
to bring its full purchasing power to bear it 
would easily out-bid all other countrics for 
the lion’s share of the free world's tungsten 
production.” 

The Senate subcommittee commented: 
“The amount of tungsten that we obtained 
in 1950 without the IMC, contrasted with 
what we obtained under the IMC when 
we were shouldering most of the defense 
responsibilities of the free world, is a shock- 
ing indictment of United States participa- 
tion in this unauthorized international 
cartel.” 

Additional comment seems unnecessary, 
except to remark that the handwriting of 
Alger Hiss looms large on the ledger of our 
betrayal. 


The Struggle of Asia in the Search of 
Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 2, 1954 
Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, the 


distinguished Ambassador of Pakistan, 
the Honorable Sycd Amjad Ali, made an 
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outstanding address at the bicentennial 
dinner of the Washington area alumni of 
Columbia University at the Statler Hotel 
on December 2. The title of his address 
was “The Struggle of Asia in the Search 
of Democracy.” 

As a graduate of the school of law at 
Columbia University, I attended the din- 
ner and was greatly impressed by the 
sincerity and fluency of the Pakistan 
Ambassador, and by his demonstrated 
knowledge of the fundamental problems 
faced by the Asian peoples and their 
governments. 

In view of the great importance of this 
problem to this country, and of the in- 
creasing stature of the great nation of 
Pakistan as a spokesman and defender 
of democratic principles in the Far East, 
I hereby request unanimous consent for 
the reproduction of the text of Ambas- 
sador Ali's address in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THe STRUGCLE or Asta IN THE SEARCH 

or Democracy 


(Address of Ambassador Syed Amjad All, 
of Pakistan) 


It is a great honor and privilege to be 
asked to speak to you on such a unique occa- 
sion as this bicentennial dinner of the Co- 
lumbia University. In most of our world 
people are participating in these celebra- 
tions, paying their homage to knowledge, 
reiterating their right to knowledge, and 
stressing their belief in the free use of knowl- 
edge. There could not have been a better 
theme chosen than “Man's Right to Knowl- 
edge and the Free Use Thereof,” because it 
vividly brings to the mind of men the 
eternal truth which was preached, forgotten, 
preached, and again forgotten, through cen- 
turies of our civilized existence. 

The teachings of Islam on this subject 
readily come to my mind. We Muslims be- 
lieve that from the very dawn of civilization 
God imparted knowledge to His peoples 
through His prophets so that man fully 
understood himself, his socicty, and the 
universe. 

The basic teaching of Islam is that God 
created man and the universe with a pur- 
pose, that the universe is governed by laws 
designed to aid and further that purpose, 
that acceptance of these laws is faith, and 
that conformity to one’s conduct to these 
laws is righteous living. The Holy Quran 
teaches that the object of man’s creation 
is to achieve full communion with God or, 
in other words, so to develop his faculties 
and capacities as to become a manifesta- 
tion of divine attributes. It is stated again 
and again that man has been given dominion 
over the created universe, that everything in 
creation is subservient to man and operates 
in aid of the achlevement of the purpose of 
life. Islam thus throws wide open the gates 
of knowledge, observation, study, and sclen- 
tific research. 

It is significant that the very first revela- 
tion vouchsafed to the Prophet Muhammad 
was: “Read in the name of the Lord who cre- 
ates; * . Read and thy Lord is most 
gracious, who taught by the pen, taught man 
what he knew not.“ God's graciousness 
here manifested itself in the bestowal of the 
means of acquiring knowledge. Subsequent 
revelations continued to emphasize man’s 
need of knowledge and his duty to acquire it. 
The sayings of the prophet also contained 
many similar injunctions. “The pursuit of 
knowledge,” said the Prophet Muhammad, 
“is a duty imposed upon every man and 
woman.” On another occasion he remarked: 
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“Go forth in search of knowledge even unto 
China”—1i. e., the ends of the earth. 

I felt the need of giving the Muslim con- 
ception of man and the universe, the various 
injunctions to seek knowledge so as to enable 
a better understanding of the faith the 
Muslims profess, Numbering over 400 mil- 
lion they form a very important sector of 
the peoples of Africa and Asia, where today 
the application of this eternal truth. Man's 
right to knowledge and the free use thereof,” 
is of great urgency and far-reaching con- 
sequence. 

The ideal faith, the ideal democracy and 
the ideal society gives mankind the freedom 
to seek knowledge and to freely make use of 
that knowledge. This is as it should be, 
because if knowledge is not restricted the 
vast majority of mankind would be able to 
discriminate between right and wrong, truth 
and falsehood. 

On the other hand if knowledge is con- 
trolled then the recipients of that restricted 
knowledge know only what they have been 
told. Such knowledge has always been dan- 
gerous. It has caused great upheavals 
throughout history. The beaming of certain 
aspects of knowledge, to the exclusion of 
free wave-lengths of knowledge, is therefore 
a matter of serious concern for all free 
thinking and freedom-loving peoples of this 
world. 

A problem of even greater maznitude is the 
lack of knowledge. The illiteracy and poy- 
erty of the hundreds of millions of the peo- 
ples of Asia stares at the better-living face 
of the free world. These hungry and teem- 
ing millions of today are the heirs to great 
civilizations. Almost all of the great re- 
ligions originated in these lands and most of 
pre-Greck philosophies were enunciated by 
the early Asians. Even after the fall of Greek 
and Roman Empires the Chinese, Japanese, 
Arabs, and Moghul Empires continued to 
play a great role in the promotion and 
diffusion of learning. 

The lbraries of Cordoba, the Moorish phil- 
osophers Ibni Rushid and Inbi Arabi, the 
Moslem architecture of the Middle East. the 
Taj Mahal of the Moghuls, the epic of 
Firdausi, the fabulous court of Kublai Kahn, 
are all monuments to the stature of these 
Peoples. 

From the 18th century onwards the Aala of 
the peacock throne, the wonderland of Marco 
Polo, the Arabian Nights of Harun Rashid 
started to lose its freedom, its wealth. and 
its position. The great loss of Asia through 
the last three centuries was the great gain of 
Europe during the same period. 

The universitics, colleges, schools, and 
scholars of the local people slowly went out 
of use because the rulers spoke a different 
language, had a different system, a different 
culture, and a different code. The new edu- 
cational system and institutions of learning, 
and the new language took a long time to get 
going. The new rulers had come to gather 
the fruits of empire and were not overly keen 
to propagate knowledge. The people of Asia 
also did not take readily to the allen cul- 
ture thrust upon them. The natural result 
of these tendencies was that the old literacy 
died out without being replaced by the new. 
It was only gradually and through a realiza- 
tion of the material benefits of the new scien- 
tific learning that the Asian people began 
to cultivate it. The process has been slow 
and to remedy the lag of centuries requires 
resources in personnel and finances that the 
countries of Asia cannot produce at the mo- 
ment. Despite its most strenuous efforts, 
Pakistan has been able to achieve only a 
small increase in literacy in 4 years, from 
15 to 19 percent. The belief in man's right 
to knowledge is a concept which is most 
worthy of realization but if the translation 
of that concept into reality is not possible 
then the faith in the concept itself starts to 
weaken, 
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We know that an informed electorate is 
the basis of modern democracy. The peoples 
of Asia with their close association through 
the last three centuries with the Europeans, 
whom they knew either as rulers or as com- 
mercial satraps, were inducted into the con- 
cept of modern democracy. They say the 
advantages because many of their religions 
balicves in a democratic way of life, and, 
therefore, they were eager to adopt that form 
of government for the welfare and progress 
of their peoples. Islam, for instance, be- 
lieves that between men there are no classes 
and no privilege. Mankind has been divided 
into tribes, nations, and races for the greater 
facility of human intercourse and for the 
purpose of fostering cooperation between 
different sections so that the ultimate pur- 
pose of creation may be the more easily and 
more readily achieved. In the sight of God 
the noblest are those who are the most 
religious in the sense of being forthright 
and just. That is the only patent of nobil- 
ity. This belief, therefore, is in full con- 
formity with the basic thinking of modern 
democracy. Similarly many of the religions 
of Asia, believing in social justice, were again 
in line with the basis of modern democracy. 
Having accepted this form as the way of life 
many of the Asiatic countries have, during 
recent years, set up democratic forms of 
government. The outward forms of democ- 
racy have been adopted but economic and 
social progress has failed to keep pace with 
either the needs of the situation or the 
expectations of the peoples. This failure to 
achieve or reach perfect democracy is due, 
very largely to illiteracy coupled with the 
low living standards. Under such condi- 
tions the democratic processes can easily be 
distorted and in the absence of popular 
vigilance, true representation might cease 
to exist. That is why in Pakistan, as else- 
where in Asia, the greatest stress is being 
lald on expanding educational facilities. 
But the limitations imposed by our means 
have already been stated and they repre- 
sent a great peril. 

Even in an elightened democracy, the po- 
litical leadership comes to rest in a highly 
informed minority. Such a minority there 
does exist in the new countries of Asia. This 
minority has been nurtured on the western 
concepts of personal liberty and parliamen- 
tary representation. Roundabout this nu- 
cleus, however, is a mass that is not only 
illiterate but uncertain about the value of 
democracy. Asia, the oldest inhabited con- 
tinent, is today overcrowded. The intro- 
duction of modern medicine and sanitation 
has, as in Europe, led to a tremendous in- 
crease in population. To cite an example, 
Pakistan and India together had less than 
300 million people at the turn of the cen- 
tury. Today the total population is close to 
450 million and it continues to increase at 
the rate of over 5 million a year. Unlike 
Europe, however, this spectacular increase in 
manpower has not been accompanied by 
a corresponding increase in production, 
nor are there any avenues of migration to 
new colonies. Hence the population, which 
is already desperately poor, is tending to get 
poorer. The problem of democracy is to give 
these people something to struggle for, to 
give their life a dignity out of which will 
come a desire to preserve individual freedom. 
An empty freedom under which poverty and 
disease prevail cannot stand up to the lure 
of economic betterment even if its promise 
is accompanied by political slavery. The 
deep religious falth of the people is cer- 
tainly a bulwark against a godless economic 
creed, but how long can it withstand the 
pressures exerted by starvation and disease? 
Here is the crux of the struggle of Asia to- 
ward democracy. The key word is develop- 
ment. But development at a pace unprece- 
dented in history. Democracy in Asia is up 
against a race against time. Every year the 
tempo of this race increases. Millions more 
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mouths to feed, millions more children to 
educate, are one aspect of the problem; 
raising the living standard is another. The 
natural blessings of this great country and 
of the countries of Western Europe are be- 
ing realized by the multitudes of Asia. They 
also seek a better life in which they can 
taste the comforts that science and indus- 
try provide, From Japan to the Middle East 
there is economic discontent. The resources 
of Asia are vast but undeveloped. The stim- 
ulus, the quickening, has to come from the 
countries that have reached a high stage of 
development. Among these, the United 
States has resources, both in know-how and 
in production that are unrivaled today or 
ever before. 

What has been done so far to put in the 
investment so that the colossal potential of 
Asia can be utilized? Despite signs of a 
beginning, the answer would be, in terms of 
facts—very little. Out of more than $46 
billion spent. by the United States on for- 
eign aid since 1945, only $600 million have 
gone to south Asia. One-fourth of mankind, 
and perhaps the most underdeveloped part, 
has received only 1.3 percent of the invest- 
ment of the American people in the free 
world. During all these years, the govern- 
ments of Asian countries have struggled hard 
to achieve some degree of social and eco- 
nomic progress within their limited means. 
They are up against a lag of centuries, how- 
ever, and must be helped to help themselves. 
Stepped-up, technical assistance coupled 
with vastly increased investment is the only 
means of ensuring their survival as demo- 
cratic nations. 

As of today the economic foundations of 
the countries of Asia are far from stable. As 
producers of raw materials, they are still de- 
pendent upon trade with industrialized na- 
tions. The prices of their staple products 
are set by the demand of the advanced coun- 
tries that utilize them. Seldom do these 
go to the advantage of the primary pro- 
ducers. Furthermore, these prices are sub- 
ject to sharp fluctuations. Pakistan depends 
upon two main crops—cotton and jute—to 
earn 85 percent of its foreign exchange. In 
1951, the country earned more than $800 mil- 
lion and was able to launch a vigorous 6-year 
development plan. In 2 years the condi- 
tions in the international commodities mar- 
ket changed so much to Pakistan's disad- 
vantage that in 1953 the earnings were down 
to about #400 million. As a result a drastic 
curtailment of the development program had 
to be effected. Still more serious was the 
economic discontent in the country which 
expressed itself in political terms, thus ren- 
dering the task of the leadership even more 
difficult. Ceylon, Burma, Indonesia, and 
other producers of raw materials were 
equally hard hit by this trade recession. I 
cannot give a more striking illustration of 
the interrelation between economic pros- 
perity and healthy democracy. Such being 
the case the struggle of Asia for democracy 
can best be described as a struggle for literacy 
and economic development. Security is im- 
portant and must, naturally, be safeguarded. 
But the only lasting securlty for democracy 
and for free enterprise will come from people 
who have something to fight for and who 
understand the value of liberty. 

Today the battle is joined in Asia in the 
minds of men between what western democ- 
racy and communism have to offer. Democ- 
racy is more congenial to the vast majority 
of Asians because it is akin to the faiths 
they profess and also because it appeals to 
the fundamental dignity of the individual. 
But faced with social and economic problems 
of titanic proportions, they must be given 
the helping hand of their better-endowed 
fellow nations if they are not to sink into 
disillusionment and despair. Western Eu- 
rope was saved immediately after the last 
war. A greater peril looms in Asia. 
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Two hundred years ago a torch was kin- 
died in the University of Columbia which 
provided a flame of learning to the few mil- 
lions who were struggling for a foothold on 
the eastern seaboard of this great country. 
This feeble flame, in the course of 2 cen- 
turies, has blazened into a great light shed- 
ding its rays far and wide in the 6 continents 
of this world. The light from this great 
seat of learning will, I hope, help the think- 
ing of the developed democracies to assist 
in dispelling the darkness of illiteracy and 
poverty which surrounds the peoples of Asia. 


The Policy That Wrecked the American 
Mining Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Are We a Have-Not Nation?” 
by Newton H. Fulbright, published in the 
magazine U. S. A., August 27, 1954, and 
dealing with Senate Report No. 1627 of 
the Minerals, Materials, and Fuels Eco- 
nomic Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Are WE A HavE-Not NATION? 
(By Newton H. Fulbright) 


Is our industry dependent on foreign im- 
ports? Has our rich supply of critical raw 
materials played out? Are we a have-not 
nation? 

Many Americans would be surprised to 
learn that much of our foreign policy is 
based on the assumption that we cannot pro- 
duce the raw materials for our civillan or 
wartime needs. 

It is not generally known that the State 
Department, under the 1934 Trade Agreement 
Act, has entered into agreements with and 
extended financial aid to foreign countries 
for the development and production of stra- 
tegic minerals which are ostensibly on short 
supply in this country. We extended $504,- 
126,000 from July 1, 1950, through March 1, 
1953, to this foreign minerals expansion pro- 
gram. But during the same period, we spent 
only $64 million for domestic expansion. 

Was this policy justified? Was it neces- 
sary to turn to foreign sources or can we get 
everything we need within the Western 
Hemisphere? 

Finally, have we been sold on the assump- 
tion that we are dependent on foreign na- 
tions as part of the Communist strategy con- 
cocted by the Harry Dexter White and Alger 
Hiss groups of subversives in the Govern- 
ment? 

These questions are posed with some dis- 
turbing answers by the Minerals, Materials, 
and Fuels Economic Subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, headed by Senator GEORGE W. Ma- 
Lonz, Republican, of Nevada. The subcom- 
mittee, after an extensive study, has offered 
a highly informative report: “Accessibility 
of Strategic and Critical Materials to the 
United States in Time of War and for Our 

g Economy.” 

It contains information that every voter 
should have in mental store when he casts 
his ballot in the congressional elections this 
November, 
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MINES FOR THE ASKING 


Obviously, the avallabllity of critical and 
strategic materials is a basic necessity. Our 
national survival in time of war depends on 
an ample and uninterrupted supply of some 
77 critical materials. The subcommittee, 
basing its conclusions on the testimony of 
360 witnesses heard in 56 hearings in Seattle, 
Los Angeles, and Washington, D. C., states 
without equivocation that this country and 
the Western Hemisphere can supply all our 
needs. It is disturbed to learn, however, that 
we are doing nothing to develop our mines. 

Indeed, the subcommittee found that our 
policy, dictated by “second and third eche- 
jon“ elements in the State Department, has 
effectively hamstrung our domestic mining 
industry. 

“At a moment when the United States is 
using the greatest amount of lead and zinc 
4n its history,” the report states, “our lead 
and zinc mines are closing down, unable to 
meet in our domestic market the competition 
provided by foreign competitors. * * * 

“An example in another direction is mer- 
cury, in which we are said to be singularly 
deficient and on which we rely principally on 
Spain and Italy for our source of supply- 

“There is plenty of mercury on this conti- 
nent. When World War IT ended, the price 
was reduced to $80 per flask through Eu- 
ropean competition, and when our own pro- 
ducers were forced out the price climbed to 
$270 per flask.” The subcommittee found 
that when a mine Is closed, it requires from 
3 to 6 years to get it opened again and back 
into production. 

How did we get this way? What are the 
facts behind this foreign materials pro- 
gram? 

After our experience in World War I, 
military and industrial experts concluded 
that an adequate defense required the ac- 
cumulation of a reserve supply of strategic 
and critical materials. Congress, recogniz- 
ing the necessity for stockpiling and the need 
for stimulation of domestic production, en- 
acted Public Law 117 in 1939. The act pro- 
vided for— 

1. Acquisition and retention of stocks of 

strategie and critical materials; 

2, Encouragement of conservation and de- 
velopment of the sources of these strategic 
and critical materials within the United 
States and thereby decrease and prevent 
wherever possible the dangerous and costly 
dependence of the United States upon for- 
eign nations for the supplies of these ma- 
terials in times of national emergency; 

3. The act further provides for the crea- 
tion of an industry advisory committee and 
designated the Secretaries of War, Navy and 
Department of the Interior to purchase and 

these stockpiles. (The functions of 
the Cabinet Secretaries were later delegated 
to the Munitions Board, now the Office of 
Defense Mobilization.) 

4. The act further provided that we buy 
American. 

The subcommittee observes that Congress, 
in this latter provision, was deeply aware 
that the success of the stockpiling effort 
depended as much, if not more, on the stim- 
ulation of a healthy going-concern mining 
industry as it did on the accumulation of 
materials. The Stockpile Act stated em- 
phatically that it was necessary to stimulate 
and encourage the development of sources of 
strategic materials within the United States. 
But testimony before the subcommittee 
showed that “a drive has been made, evi- 
dently sponsored by the State Department, 
to eliminate the buy-American feature of the 
Stockpile Act.“ 

BITING OUR OWN HAND 

Tt asserts that former President Truman, 
“when he signed the 1946 Stockpile Act, 
Issued a statement in which he sald it was 


Teluctance in signing a bill with the 
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buy-American provision.” Mr. Truman was 
quoted in these words: 

“Those provisions will * * è tend to de- 
feat the conservation and strategic objectives 
of the bill by further depleting our already 
inadequate underground reserves of strategic 
materials. Furthermore, there can be a seri- 
ous conflict between those provisions and the 
foreign economic policy which this Govern- 
ment is actively pursuing. 

“This provision clearly indicates that the 
stockpiling program should not be used as a 
means of generally subsidizing those do- 


mestic producers who otherwise could not 


compete successfully with other domestic or 
foreign producers. 

It is the policy of this Government to 
work for international action to reduce trade 
barriers. ° * * 

“Encouragement of unnecessary domestic 
production and unjustified preferential 
treatment to domestic producers destroys 
trade and so undermines our national eco- 
nomic strength.” 

Who thought up this policy, the reader 
might well ask, with its implicit dire threat 
to the jobs and the wages of American 
miners? Who put these words in Mr. Tru- 
man’s mouth? 

The subcommittee claims to have found 
a clue in a Harry Dexter White memorandum 
dated March 7, 1944, which it obtained from 
the Princeton University Library and the files 
of the Department. It states that 
White, then Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, wrote a memorandum to Secretary of the 
Treasury Henry Morgenthau, Jr., setting 
forth a table of the United States domestic 
reserves of strategic materials as follows: 


Years’ supply 


1 No record. 


From this data he drew the theory: 

“Although our domestic reservés of petro- 
leum, tungsten, and zinc may suffice to meet 
consumption requirements for the next 
decade, they will be almost entirely dissi- 
pated by the end of that period, meaning 
the year 1954 or thereabouts.” 

Assistant Secretary White then concluded: 

“The necessity of growing United States 
dependence on foreign sources of supply in 
order to satisfy anticipated postwar indus- 
trial requirements and to maintain adequate 
security reserves is inescapable.” 

Secretary Morgenthau, duly impressed, 
forwarded to the President on January 10, 
1945, Mr. White's table of alleged reserves 
and stated: 

“I suggest consideration be given to. a 
financial arrangement with the U. S. S. R. 
to provide * * * repayment to us chiefly in 
strategic raw materials which are in short 
supply in the United States. 

“An important feature of this proposal 18 
that we will be conserving our depleted 
natural resources by drawing on Russia's 
huge reserves.” 

The subcommittee, after hearing testi- 
mony from 360 witnesses, states that, “In 
retrospect it Is shown that White's conclu- 
sions, assumptions, theories, and policies, 
which made the United States dependent 
upon offshore foreign areas, principally Rus- 
sia, for strategic materials, were false and 
un 5 

"White's use of these statistical tables was 
either the result of gross ignorance or part 
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of the machinations of an Insidious, sub- 
versive policy to make this Nation dependent 
upon Russia and other offshore areas for the 
sources of our strategic and critical raw 
materials without which we could not fight 
a war.” 

PROVEN ERROR 

The subcommittee report then states: 

“Tt is interesting to note that in 1947 Wil- 
liam Remington (since jailed for perjury) 
was chairman of the so-called secret ad hoc 
committee which was regulating the exports 
of strategie and critical materials from the 
United States, who when questioned concern- 
ing his reasons for approving certain strate- 
gic materials going to Russian satellite coun- 
tries, explained that it was a quid pro quo 
with Russia whereby she was delivering to 
us manganese without which we could not 
make any steel. 

“Testimony before this committee has 
established that we have all of the manganese 
we can use in the foreseeable future in the 
Western Hemisphere,” 

So much for Communist agent White and 
his statistics. Time has proved them utterly 
false, but his recommendations still guide 
our foreign policy. 

Witnesses told the subcommittee that the 
Buy-American feature of the Stockpile Act— 
a feature that has been on the statute books, 
in one form or another, since March 3, 1933— 
has been attacked by former President Tru- 
man and by both the Paley commission and 
the Bell report dealing with strategic mate- 
rials. It recelved the criticism of President 
Eisenhower last March 30. Bills were intro- 
duced in the 83d Congress to have it repealed. 
Henry Ford IT, in an address before the In- 
land Daily Press Association in Chicago, in 
February 1953, said we should abandon the 
Buy-American Act because it forced Ameri- 
can manufacturers to spend more money for 
domestic materials than they would have to 
spend for foreign materials. 

The subcommittee found, however, that 
the Buy-American Act has been subtly 
thwarted. It reports that “80.1 percent of 
the present stockpile inventory was secured 
from foreign sources, largely at the expense 
of domestic production.” 

The report adds “This policy of saving our 
domestic sources and becoming dependent 
upon foreign materials evidently emanated 
from and is carried on through the lower 
echelons of the State and other departments 
22 have controlled our foreign-trade pol- 

es. 

“It was also found that generally foreign 
low-wage area producers were paid as much 
and often more per unit for such critical 
materials than was paid or offered domestic 
producers paying several times more in wages 
and taxes.“ 

EXPLODED THEORY 


But what about the supply of minerals and 
strategic materials here at home and in the 
Western Hemisphere? 

The subcommittee seems to have gone 
thoroughly into the matter. It heard from 
top experts in the Bureau of Mines, the De- 
partments of Agriculture, Defense and In- 
terior, the Atomic Energy Commission and 
other Government agencies, and from opera- 
tors of mines and related industries. 

“These experts,” the report states, “ex- 
ploded the have-not theories, and they prove 
that this country can materially increase its 
economic production—often double, treble 
or quadruple; its supplies of critical ma- 
terials; and that the Western Hemi- 
sphere can become self-sufficient. Each of 
the 77 strategic and critical materials has 
been separately studied and evaluated as to 
availability to the United States in the West- 
ern Hemisphere.” 

The Senate investigators found that in- 
dustrial diamond was the only mineral that 
might have to be stockpiled from outside the 
Western Hemisphere. But they found that 
research and experimentation are developing 
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substitutes for diamond in industrial drill- 
ing and grinding. 

They also found that modern prospecting 
is uncovering immense new treasures of 
mineral wealth. “Until recently,” the report 
states, the discovery of mineral deposits was 
based entirely on surface showings or under- 
ground information gained from mines 
working in the same area. Most of the 
world's great mines were discovered in this 
fashion. But in recent years, new scientific 
principles have been developed making pos- 
sible discoveries of mineral deposits far be- 
neath the surface of the earth.” 

Many witnesses found a deplorable lag in 
basic geological mapping of our potential 
mineral reserves. The report found “Al- 
though the United States Geological Survey 
has been conducting mapping services since 
1880, less than 1 percent of the area of the 
Nation has been included in geological in- 
vestigations; 12.7 percent of the Nation’s sur- 
face has been geologically mapped, and 31.1 
percent topographically mapped.” The sub- 
committee urged that this work be pushed 
with all possible speed. 

To revive a healthy going-concern mining 
industry, it urged that the power to formu- 
late trade agreements be taken away from a 
group of little known persons of the second 
and third echelon in the State Depart- 
ment and placed in the hands of men 
who have an intimate knowledge of our stra- 
tegic and critical raw material needs.” 

The subcommittee states that a major step 
in the Communist conspiracy to destroy this 
Nation is economic. The first full-length 
stride in this direction, it believes, was the 
1934 Trade Agreement Act which transferred 
the constitutional responsibility for regulat- 
ing foreign trade from the legislative to the 
executive branch of government. 

These conclusions seem self-evident: 
closed mines mean unemployment. Closed 
mines mean dependence on foreign coun- 
tries. They mean loss of independence and 
are a serious threat to our security in the 
likely event of an open war with Red com- 


munism. 

It is something for Americans to think 
about. 

Senator Matone stated in a letter to this 
writer: “I came to the Senate to do the job 
represented by this report. I was in my 
eighth year before I could become chairman 
of a committee and arrange the proper set- 
up for the work. I did not come here to just 
be another Senator. 

“I think we have for 22 years dissipated our 
wealth and our resources and are slowly be- 
coming dependent upon foreign nations 
across major Oceans, and are in their power.“ 

It is something for Americans to think 
about, 


Imprisonment by the Red Chinese of 13 
American Citizens on Fictitious Charges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorpD my press 
release of November 24, 1954, which re- 
lates to the imprisonment by the Red 
Chinese of 13 American citizens on fic- 
titious charges. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows; > 
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The shocking news that 13 American cit- 
izens have been sentenced on fictitious 
charges to various prison terms by the Red 
Chinese accentuates a feeling shared by 
many people throughout the entire free 
world that there can be no trust or faith 
whatsoever in the pawns of the Kremlin. 
The mythical nature of the charges against 
these servicemen again illustrates the Com- 
munists’ complete disregard of the inalien- 
able rights of the individual. 

To learn that a fellow Marylander, Col. 
John Knox Arnold, Jr., of the Air Force, who 
resides in Silver Spring, along with 12 other 
captured airmen, has thus been sentenced 
is more than disturbing to me. It is repug- 
nant and outrageous. 

In January 1954, at the time of the 
so-called Korean armistice agreement, I de- 
livered a speech in the Senate of the United 
States calling attention to the report that 
some 700 to 900 American boys allegedly had 
not been returned along with the 22,000 U. N. 
soldiers who had been held prisoner by the 
Communist forces I pointed out that if 
these boys had not been returned, then the 
Communists were violating the so-called 
armistice agreement which required that all 
prisoners be returned. I demanded that our 
Government take action to bring these boys 
home, 

“In our proper joy over the return of these 
22,000 U. N. prisoners,” I said, “let us not 
allow the more than 700 Americans who are 
still prisoners of the Red slave-labor camps 
to become the ‘forgotten men’ of our day, 
the symbols of a betrayed trust, a callous in- 
difference, and a national dishonor which will 
blacken the pages of world history from here 
to eternity.” „ 

Repeatedly, I then contacted the Defense 
and State Departments, requesting them to 
share with me any information which they 
might have concerning the above report, and 
also what steps, if any, had been taken or 
were contemplated to secure the return of 
American boys who were allegedly still being 
held prisoner by the Communists. The De- 
fenze Department replied, in part, as follows: 

“It is confirmed that there were 944 of 
our men concerning whom reports were re- 
ceived which indicated that the Communists 
possessed knowledge about their fate. In- 
formation concerning them originated, 
among other sources, from prisoner-of-war 
interrogations, statements of repatriated 
personnel, Communist radio broadcasts and 
news reports, and personal letters. An ini- 
tial demand for an accounting for these men 
was prestend to the Military Armistice Com- 
mission on September 9. The Communist 
reply of September 21 was regarded by the 
United Nations command as totally unsat- 
isfactory and unacceptable; and subse- 
quently—on September 25, November 23, 
December 10, and January 18—further de- 
mands were made. The Communist re- 
sponses have been uniformly unacceptable. 

“In many cases, the reported information 
concerning the men was scanty and incon- 
clusive. It has never been believed, or in- 
tended to be implied, that all 944 men were 
living. The demands presented to the Mili- 
tary Armistice Commission were not for a 
return of 944 men, but for an accounting 
tor them to include, of course, the return 
of all who might still be living. Our Gov- 
ernment, through the Military Armistice 
Commission, will continue its negotiations to 
obtain information which would clarify the 
status of all the men; and will continue to 
investigate all sources of information and 
explore all feasible courses of action.” 

Subsequently, officials of the Department 
of State and the Department of Defense have 
consistently pleaded with me to withhold 
any public criticism of, or statement per- 
taining to, existing policies so as to enable 
unrestrained approaches through normal 
diplomatic channels. The complete impo- 
tence of these policies is now clearly evi- 
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dent and American servicemen will rot and 
perish at the mercy of the Communists. 

Even the utilization of the United Na- 
tions in this matter has been outstandingly 
ineffective. Where human lives and freedom 
are concerned, it occurs to me that we can 
no longer rely upon diplomatic measures. 

The people of this country have a right 
to demand that these 13 men, and any others, 
now held behind the Iron Curtain, be freed 
immediately from the bondage of slavery 
and imprisonment. The type of vigorous ac- 
tion to be taken must be precisely decided 
by our Government without delay, without 
compromise, and without piecemeal appease- 
ment. 

We are hearing much these days about co- 
existence—peaceful and otherwise. I am 
sure that no American wants coexistence 
at the price of 1 unjustly imprisoned coun- 
tryman—tiet alone 13, or 944, or whatever the 
terrible actual figures, in truth, might be, 


Mrs. Harriet McCarran Expresses Heart- 
felt Thanks to Senate for Tributes to 
Late Husband 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, on No- 
vember 9, of this year, when the Senate 
of the United States held memorial serv- 
ices for departed Senators, leaders, and 
distinguished members of both parties 
joined in eulogies to our late, great col- 
league from Nevada, Senator Patrick A. 
McCarran. 

Mrs. Harriet McCarran, his devoted 
wife and helpmate for more than half a 
century, has written me expressing her 
heartfelt thanks to all of us who par- 
ticipated in this solemn Senate tribute. 

Every Member of the Senate, I am 
sure, will be lifted by the knowledge that 
our eulogies to Nevada’s famous cham- 
pion of Americanism brought a measure 
of comfort and consolation to his sor- 
rowing widow and family. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mrs. 
McCarran’s letter, sent to me from her 
home in Reno, Nev., be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, Mrs. McCar~ 
ran’s letter was ordered to be printed in 
the Rrcond, as follows: 

Dear SENATOR: I have just received from 
you the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Tuesday, 
November 9, containing the eulogies to my 
dear, beloved husband, Pat McCarran. 

I have read and reread each and every one 
of the wonderful tributes with a sad heart, 
but grateful and happy in the knowledge 
that he had the affection and esteem of such 
wonderful men as are in our United States 
Senate. Wonderful and beautiful were their 
words and my heartfelt thanks goes to each 
and every one of them. 

The children and I cherish very deeply 
the fine expressions testifying to the re- 
spect, appreciation, and affection in which 
the Senate of the United States holds the 
memory of our loving husband and father, 

Kindest regards and my heartfelt thanks 
to you and Ruth. 

Sincerely, 
HARRIET MCCARRAN 
(Mrs. Pat). 
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Utahans “Invent” County Agents 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr. WATKINS, Mr. President, sey- 
eral weeks ago Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Taft Benson spoke to the National 
Association of County Agricultural 
Agents in Salt Lake City, Utah. He 
concluded his remarks by pointing out 
that the dissemination of agricultural 
research information to farmers through 
State extension services “can do more 
for the farmer in helping him do a better 
job on his farm than can Congress.” 

By this remark, the Secretary meant 
in effect that State and local govern- 
ments are in a much better position to 
solve many local problems than are 
agencies of the Federal Government. 
With this philosophy I am in complete 
agreement. 

Typical of such an approach to the 
solving of local agricultural problems is 
that exemplified by the Utah State Ex- 
tension Service of which the people of 
Utah are justly proud. The initiative, 
resourcefulness, and spirit of public 
service which has characterized the ex- 
tension service from its establishment is 
well illustrated by an article entitled 
“Utahans ‘Invent’ County Agents,” which 
appeared in the Salt Lake Tribune, 
October 10, 1954. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Uranans “Invent” County AGENTS 
(By Robert K. Ottum) 

When America’s county agricultural agents 
sit down together Monday in Salt Lake City, 
there'll be two men among them who maybe 
ought to lean back, hook thumbs in their 
suspenders, and wait. 

And when the talk swings around to 
farming problems, they can say, “Fellas, you 
just don’t know what real trouble is.” 

Meet Robert H. Stewart, Brigham City. He 
was a county farm agent at least 1 year 
before there even was such a thing. That 
Was back in 1913. 

And in 1911, young L. M. Winsor (1202 E. 
Crystal Avenue, Salt Lake City), stepped 
out of a leather-sprung stagecoach in Vernal 
and said, “I'm here to help out with the 
irrigation.” 

There wasn't a name for it then, either, 

Winsor got off to a mean start by telling 
the farmers they were doing it all wrong; so 
did Stewart. 

Turned out they were both right. And 
since Monday brings the Nation's county 
agents together for a convention, it is a 
good time to look backward down that long 
trail of successes. 

They started out like a cowboy movie 
ends—riding down that dusty trail on horse- 
back. Stewart rode into Carbon and Emery 
Counties, Winsor rode the Uintah Basin 
country. 

Winsor ran smack into trouble. The home- 
steaders were pouring water on land that 
wouldn't soak it up. They were irrigating 
every 5 days or oftener; the subsoil was dry 
and hard. 

Mark up success No. 1: Winsor, who has 
since become one of the world's noted ex- 
perts on water and what it's going to do, 
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told the farmers what to do. Apply the 
water late in the fall and early in the 
spring; run those ditches into groupe and 
work out a system of delivery. 

When they ran a soll bore in the area the 
following spring, water which once soaked 
down to 15 inches at the most was pene- 
trating down to depths of 10 feet. 

“Results were revolutionary,” L. M. says 
now. “And there were no more crop fail- 
ures for lack of water." 

Meanwhile, over in Carbon-Emery, young 
Stewart was chopping down prejudices, doing 
as much buttonholing and campaigning as 
he was farm advising. He became an over- 
night front-step public speaker against false 
farming practices, 

In less than 1 year he fast-talked eastern 
Utah into staging its first county fair. 

He organized the first mass tour into a 
neighboring county, leading 156 farmers and 
their wives on a 3-day jaunt into Sevier, 
where they looked to see if the grass was any 
greener on that side of the fenee. (Such 
farm tours have long since become common- 
place. Stewart invented it.) 

Stewart turned to campaigning while sit- 
ting on a corral fence. The result: He 
taught cattlemen to trade their stock before 
selling and then to sell it cooperatively; local 
purses got a little fatter through his help, 

He sandwiched in another pet idea of his— 
irrigate less and cultivate more, Farms be- 
came less waterlogged. 

His checkerboard career all began fitting 
together. Stewart lined up a string of solid 
friends all across his territory and farming 
began to pay off better and be a lot less 
work. 


Winsor also was running up a pillar-of- 
the- community reputation in his district. 
He did such a good job it caught up with 
him. In 1912, L. M. Winsor was transferred 
to the 5 counties of San Luis Valley, Colo., 
as one of the first 4 county agents in that 
State, and he had a tag in those days—expert 
in irrigation. 

He might as well have left it at home. 
When he hit the valley Winsor found an out- 
break of hog cholera killing stock by the 
tens of thousands. In 1, 2, 3 order, he 
shipped in a veterinarian with a suitcase full 
of needles; organized the farmers to pay a 
full-time vet for 1 year; then went to Den- 
ver and demanded legislation to protect 
farmers from such imported diseases. The 
law now provides for quarantine and proper 
cleaning of stock cars in which hogs are 
shipped. 

In 1913 he became specialist in irrigation 
for USAC Extension Service, a post which 
held him until 1934. But he never got to put 
his feet on the USAC desk. 

Recognized enough to be called a special 
consultant, Winsor went to Chile in 1918 to 
perform magic, He designed a plan to bring 
water from the east side of the Andes into a 
waterless valley. 

The years following were true salad days. 
In 1919 he was back in Utah as a flood- 
control expert. By 1933 this touch was evi- 
dent all around the State. (And while it 
wasn’t in his line, he cured the mysterious 
“duck sickness” of 1926 by building a 32- 
mile dike around Bear River delta, a boon 
for migratory game birds.) 

Across the way, still hustling, was Robert 
Stewart. He took over Box Elder County 
in December 1916 at 10° below zero. He 
warmed it up by organizing community farm 
bureaus, then a county farm bureau. Suc- 
cessful with these, he ranched out, organized 
a unit of Utah Poultry Association at Brig- 
ham City and Tremonton, set up units of 
Weber Dairy Association, organized two cat- 
tlegrower associations, and a Production 
Credit Association, plus branches of the 
Federal land bank. 

Campaigner Stewart sold the farmers on 
better seed wheat, barley, oats, and corn. 
Result; It stamped out smut which had been 
jacking up costs. He asked for and got crop 
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rotation, boosted sugarbeet acreage, and set 
up Northern Utah Soil Conservation District. 

Led by Stewart, farmers raised funds and 
put electric power and lights into every out- 
lying community of Box Elder County. 

In 1936, Stewart did the job that Iater was 
to throw the national spotlight on him. He 
organized the Wellsville Mountain Area 
Project Corp. to atop erosion and save the 
culinary water supplies of 16 communities 
in Box Elder and Cache Counties, With the 
help of the United States Forest Service, he 
funneled more than $50,000 into the project 
and put grass over an entire mountain. 

The project now is a world model of how 
to do it. 

Stewart turned in his title June 30, 1949, 
and retired from the job he had held since 
June 13, 1913. Now, after 5 years of official 
retirement, he's still sought after. He's 
president of the Wellsville project he set up; 
chairman of the Cache National Forest Serv- 
ice advisory board; and chairman of the Box 
Elder-Weber watershed protective finance 
committee. 

L. M. Winsor also is sitting on the top of 
the ladder. 

The fiood-control works at the Garfield 
smelter of American Smelting & Refining Co. 
are considered among the most elaborate in 
the world. More of Winsor's work. In 1934. 
by order of the President, he helped solve 
erosion problems on the Navaho Reservation 
and it won him the post of chief engineer 
with the newly formed Office of Erosion Con- 
trol in the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

Winsor held the purse strings on $6 mil- 
lion for a project in North Dakota; then 
spread out to work irrigation and water tricks 
across the country. In 1941, he went to Iran 
as a specialist, returning in February 1946. 

Like Stewart, Winsor still doesn't have 
much of a chance to put his feet on the desk. 
He's now chief drainage and flood engineer, 
Utah State Road Commission. 

He sums it up this way: “Well, I never ap- 
plied for a job.” 

For every convention, there ought to be a 
special kind of badge, maybe gold edged, for 
such pioneers. And the small print on it 
should maybe read, “Son, you don’t know 
what real trouble is.” 


Report by CED Committee Challenged: 
Errors Cited and Dissents Noted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, within 
the past few days a statement on United 
States tariff policy was released by the 
Research and Policy Committee of the 
Committee for Economic Development, 
Many of the newspapers, in their cover- 
age of this statement, attributed it to the 
board of trustees which includes numer- 
ous leaders of American industry who, I 
am sure, are not in complete accord with 
this statement. 

The report by CED's Research and 
Policy Committee differs so materially 
from the announced position of some of 
the CED trustees that I believe it is im- 
portant that the public clearly under- 
stand the distinction between a report 
by this committee and a report by the 
trustees themselves. 

The Research and Policy Committee 
includes 33 individuals. Two of the 33, 
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Mr. Harlow H. Curtice, president of Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., and Mr. Philip D. 
Reed, chairman of the board of General 
-Electric Co., have taken no position with 
respect to this policy statement, because 
of their absence from the country. 

Two other members of the Research 
and Policy Committee, Mr. John D. Big- 
gers, chairman of the board of Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co., and Mr. Ernest 
Kanzler, vice chairman of the board of 
the Universal CIT Credit Corp. have 
dissented from the recommendations. 
The report also gives the impression that 
other members were among the minority 
who disapproved of its recommendations. 

The dissent by Mr. Biggers and Mr. 
Kanzler reads as follows, and I quote: 
Dissent BY JohN D. Biccers, CHAIRMAN OF 

THE BOARD, Lispry-OwrENns-Forp Grass Co,, 

ToLEDO, ONTO, AND ERNEST KANZLER, VICE 
~ CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD, UNIVERSAL CIT 

CREDIT Corp. 


We are opposed to the CED's recommenda- 
tions with respect to United Stateg tariff 
policies. We consider them contrary to our 
national interest and based on academic 
theories rather than on actual conditions in 
the world today. 

1. The United States is already a low-tariff 
country. Of the 43 countries reporting to 
the International Monetary Fund, the United 
Nations, and other official sources, 35 have a 
higher percentage ratio of customs duties 
collected to total value of imports than the 
United States; only 7 countries have lower 
ratios. 

2. We should test the effects of adjust- 
ments already made before going further, 
The tariff reductions embodied in the s0- 
called reciprocal trade agreements which 
have been made since 1934 have not been 
thoroughly tested under normal world con- 
ditions. Only during recent months has our 
economy been relatively free of abnormal or 
artificial stimulants, and already the ill ef- 
fects of tariff reductions made during the 
past 20 years are being felt by a number of 
our industries in many communities and by 
thousands of unemployed workers. 

3. Other nations are pursuing nationalistic 
policies in their own self-interest. The com- 
mittee’s recommendations might be effective 
if we were living in an unselfish world, but 
such is not the case. Others are glad to in- 
vade our markets, but reluctant to have us 
share in theirs. They have erected tariff 
barriers, exchange regulations, import quotas, 
and even embargoes to protect their markets. 
We have received very few benefits in return 
for our large tariff reductions during the past 
20 years. 

4. Our allies do not need additional tariff 
aids. Their industrial production has risen 
to levels 31 to 73 percent above those pre- 
vailing in 1938, and they have made further 
gains during the current year. 

5. We cannot permanently divert world 
commerce from its natural channels. Our 
allies are resisting and even ignoring our 
efforts to exclude them from their normal 
markets in Eastern Europe and Asia, 

6. We cannot buy support for our policies. 
We have not succeeded by giving outright 
aid nor can we by offering easy business on a 
platter. 

7. Further tariff reductions might boomer- 
ang. American communities, companies, and 
workers seriously injured by foreign imports 
would demand Government protection, and 
we might swing the pendulum too far in the 
direction of increased tariffs. This would be 
unfortunate, 

8. The sound policy seems to be to test the 
effects and consequences of the tariff reduc- 
tions made during the past 20 years before 
making further unwarranted, unnecessary, 
and dangerous experiments, 
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CONFLICTS BETWEEN CED REPORT AND SENATE 
SUBCOMMITTEE’S FINDINGS CITED 


Mr. President, the report on United 
States tariff policy to which Mr. Biggers 
and Mr. Kanzler dissent is diametrically 
opposed to the findings and recommen- 
dations of the Subcommittee on Miner- 
als, Materials, and Fuels Economics of 
the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. : 


As chairman of the subcommittee and 
for the information of my colleagues, I 
shall analyze the CED group’s report, 
point by point, basing my comments on 
the Senate subcommittee’s own findings 
during an investigation and study of the 
problem over a period of 18 months. 

The references I cite will be from the 
report of CED's research and policy 
group, each followed by my own com- 
ments and findings of the Subcommittee 
on Minerals, Materials, and Fuels Eco- 
nomics. 

STATEMENTS IN CED Report AND COMMENTS 
BY SENIOR SENATOR FROM NEVADA 


Reference, page 1, line 8: 

Report reads: “In the years before 1860 
the American economy was still predom- 
inantly agricultural and tariffs were gen- 
erally low.” 

Comment: During the 25 years, 1791 to 
1815, less than § percent of all imports were 
on the free list, average rate of duty was 
12.6 percent. In 1830, average rate of duty 
on all imports, including duty-free products, 
was 45 percent. Thé Walker Tariff Act of 
1846 classified imports into four schedules: 
luxuries, including intoxicating beverages, 
100 percent; semiluxuries, 40 percent; com- 
mercial products from 30 to 5 percent; 
average duty on all dutiable imports, 1848- 
1857, 26 percent. In 1953, the average tariff 
rates on free and dutiable goods was 5.3 
percent, and on dutiable imports, only 12.2 
percent. 

Reference, page 3, line 13: 

Report reads: We enjoy higher real wage 
levels and living standards with foreign 
trade than would be possible if we relied 
solely on supplies and markets within our 
own borders,” 2 

Comment: This is only true if there is full 
use of our resources both in terms of capital 
and labor, If there is any substantial 
amount of unemployment or of idle capital 
in this country, we obviously are not enjoy- 
ing higher living standards by receiving im- 
ports and supporting the displaced resources 
in idleness, 

Reference, page 3, line 16: 

Report reads: “The economic advantage 
of foreign trade is very clear when we buy 
abroad things which we don't produce at 
all at home—coffee, bananas, and tin.” 

Comment: No one has ever challenged this 
statement. That is why the United States 
free list has always included those products 
which cannot be produced in this country. 

Reference, page 4, line 18: 

Report reads: “All trading nations benefit 
in this way from an expanding world trade.” 

Comment: This is only true if all of the 
displaced resources throughout the world 
have been reemployed in a manner so as to 
maximize their comparative advantage. This 
is most unlikely in the real world in con- 
trast with the world of the theoretical 19th 
Century classical economists. 

SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE URGED ENDING 
DEPENDENCY ON DISTANT AREAS 

Reference, page 4, line 17: 

Report reads: “The health of key defense 
industries is likely to be the foremost exam- 
ple of a situation where overall economic 
efficiency becomes of secondary importance.” 
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Comment: The Subcommittee on Minerals, 
Materials, and Fuels Economics, of the 
Senate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, in recommendation number 3 said: 
“We recommend eliminating our Nation's 
present dependency upon remote and pos- 
sibly unfriendly or neutral areas of the 
world for critical materials without which 
we cannot conduct a war.” The report also 
said: 

“Strategic considerations today make it 
imperative that we maintain going-concern 
industries in the production of basic mate- 
rials and manufactured goods essential to 
our security in the event of war. 

“This automatically requires that those 
domestic industries which would be dis- 
placed by foreign industries enjoying a great- 
er comparative advantage must be protected 
until the peace of the world is assured and 
strategic considerations can give way to 
welfare economics. 

“Should world war III engulf this coun- 
try, in addition to having a stockpile of 
strategic and critical materials, we should 
have a going-concern industry which could 
be expanded so as to meet the needs of any 
emergency. 

“If we are dependent upon foreign pro- 
ducers whose governments may be unfriend- 
ly, unstable, or may even be displaced by 
Communist governments, as has happened 
already in Czechoslovakia, we are gambling 
with our own security. 

“Even if foreign producers are able to pro- 
duce materials, we still have the problem 
of getting them to our own shores. This re- 
quires convoy operations which are costly 
and will be even more difficult in world war 
III with the new modern submarines and 
atom bombs available to our enemies to de- 
stroy ports and industrial operations far 
from our shores. 

“While the Navy may well be able to de- 
tend long sea lanes, no one could argue that 
the same commitment of manpower, surface 
ships, and aircraft could not be used more 
effectively in fighting the enemy if such con- 
voy operations were not necessary. 

“In all strategic considerations we are 
justified in increasing our dependence on 
Canadian and Mexican producers and to a 
less extent on the other countries of the 
Western Hemisphere, as such sources will be 
more easily defended rather than those lo- 
cated in Africa and the Far East across 
major oceans” (pp. 300-301). 


FREE MOVEMENT OF CAPITAL AND PEOPLE IMPER- 
ATIVE TO FREE TRADE 


Reference: Page 4, line 19, 


Report reads: “The welfare of a particular 
domestic group might also on occasion be of 
overriding importance.” 

Comment: The theory of free trade con- 
templates unrestricted movement of people 
and capital so that all resources may be used 
to their maximum advantage. The report of 
the Subcommittee on Minerals, Materials, 
and Fuels Economics of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interlor and Insular Affairs said: 

“Implicit in the adoption of the free-trade 
philosophy is the specialization of each coun- 

and region in those products in which 
comparative advantage is greatest. 

“If the United States is to remove protec- 
tion from those industries within its borders 
having a low comparative advantage, such 
action must simultaneously be accompanied 
by the removal of tariff barriers, quota sys- 
tems, and manipulation of currency systems 
for trade advantage in all other countries. 

“This obviously requires that Europe be- 
come a single economic unit as the barriers 
to trade between the countries of Europe are 
far more restrictive than those of the United 
States with the rest of the world. Further- 
more, tariffs are only one form of restriction. 
Subsidies and other Government assistance 
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to industries having a low comparative ad- 

vantage are equally obnoxious” (p. 301). 
“The forces which generate and create 

migrations of workers from one part of the 
country to another, as the very theory of 
free trade contemplates, are extremely pain- 
ful while they are operative. Even assuming 
that after everyone had been relocated they 
would all be much happler, during the proc- 
ess great hardships would have to be en- 
dured. Ghost towns would develop. 

“Schoolteachers, firemen, and other mu- 
nicipal workers in these areas would face 
great difficulties as the local tax base to 
support them would be destroyed. It is in- 
conceivable that such a trend could develop 
to any great extent in this country as the 
people affected would demand relief. 

“This relief could be a tariff or duty pro- 
tection for the affected industry, or subsidies 
er grants-in-aid to the affected community. 
In this case, the Federal Government pays 
the local expenses of the community made 
necessary by the destruction of its tax base” 
(pp. 306-307). 

EXCHANGE AND CURRENCY BARRIERS THE RULE 
IN MOST FOREIGN COUNTRIES, NOT IN UNITED 
STATES 
Reference, page 4, line 21: 

Report reads: Then there are limitations 
to the general rule that expanded interna- 
tional trade serves the economic advantage 
of trading nations, For example, if the 
prices of imports are made artificially low 
for a time by foreign subsidies or dumping, 
the rules does not hold.” 

Comment: Almost all countries with the 
exception of the United States and Canada 
have inconvertible currencies, blocked ex- 
changes, and multiple exchange rates which 
depend upon the purpose for which foreign 
exchange is to used. These multiple 
currencies are a method of subsidizing a 
country's exports and discouraging imports. 
Furthermore, there have been countless out- 
right devaluations. The most recent exam- 
ple is Mexico, which devalued its currency 
early in 1954. This had the effect of lower- 
ing the price of lead and zinc in terms of 
the American market. These practices have 
a far greater effect on the volume of inter- 
national trade than any possible change in 
the present level of American tariffs. 

ALL FOREIGN COUNTRIES EXCEPT CANADA CONTROL 

DOLLAR EXCHANGE 

Reference, page 5, line 1: 

Report reads; “Tariffs inhibit the growth 
of American exports. Because our typical 
industrial and agricultural exports are the 
products of some of the most efficient produc- 
ers in the world, other countries are anxious 
to buy more from us. But they are limited 
by their dollar earnings. Increasing the 
effective demand for United States exports 
depends upon increasing the supply of dol- 
lars abroad. The main way of doing this 
is by increasing United States imports.* 
Trade is a two-way proposition. While some 
dollars spent abroad may at times go into 
other countries’ reserves, the vast demand 
for American products abroad assures that 
most dollars spent in other countries will 
come back here in one way or another in 
the form of increased orders for United 
States exports.” 

Comment: This development is super- 
ficial as it assumes that a country earning 
dollars will release those dollars to its na- 


1Increasing imports is not the only way 
to enable foreigners to buy more of our prod- 
ucts and services, To some extent, and for 
a time, exports can be increased by expand- 
ing the flow of American investment abroad. 
Increasing expenditures abroad by American 
tourists also helps expand our exports. For- 
eign aid, too, is a method of maintaining or 
increasing our exports, although it is not 
one on which we or other countries wish to 
rely indefinitely (p. 5). 5 
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tionals to purchase American goods which 
they desire in a free market. With the ex- 
ception of Canada, all foreign countries con- 
trol the dollar exchange earned by their na- 
tionals, and this exchange is then used by 
the government. Importers in foreign coun- 
tries must secure import licenses and per- 
mission to pay out United States dollars be- 
fore a transaction can be completed. Some 
types of goods are granted import licenses. 
Many are completely prohibited. Dollar and 
gold reserves outside the United States have 
increased substantially during the past 2 
years. This would indicate that there is no 
real shortage of dollars on current account. 
‘The concept of free trade was developed in a 
multilateral trading world. The report of 
the Subcommittee on Minerals, Materials, 
and Fuels Economics of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs said: 

“Obviously the United States, as one coun- 

in the so-called free world, cannot by uni- 
lateral action overcome all of the impedi- 
ments to free trade which exist in the world 
today. 

“Certainly if comparative advantage is to 
be accepted as the criteria and the United 
States is to sacrifice those industries in which 
its comparative advantage is low, it must ex- 
pect that the underdeveloped countries will 
not subsidize industrialization and will con- 
tinue in the role of raw material suppliers 
where their comparative advantage is high. 

“Much of the difficulty in maintaining 
multilateral trading today can be traced to 
the fact that triangular trade between the 
Latin American and Indonesian areas with 
the Continent of Europe has been broken by 
the actions of the governments of these 
underdeveloped areas. 

“Imports from Brazil to the United States 
are under no restrictions, and their volume 
has been high, providing the Brazilian econ- 
omy with an ample flow of dollars. For- 
merly these dollars were spent in Europe, 
which enabled Europe to settle its adverse 
dollar balance with the United States. To- 
day Brazil, in spite of our purchases, has had 
great difficulty in settling its own commer- 
cial dollar transactions with the United 
States and it has been unable to furnish the 
market it formerly provided to Great Britain 
and the Continent of Europe. 

“It employs import controls and many re- 
strictive devices at the present time. For- 
eign investment is discouraged as Brazil has 
reaffirmed its position that no foreign capi- 
tal would be welcome in developing her po- 
tential petroleum resources. 

“Brazil's insistence on virtually national- 
izing the development of her natural re- 
sources has resulted in the ridiculous situa- 
tion where the rationing of oil supplies is 
receiving serious consideration, as railroads 
are being converted to diesel power and auto- 
mobile imports are increasing” (pp. 303-304). 

TARIFFS APPLY TO ONLY FRACTION OF 
UNITED STATES IMPORTS 


Reference, page 6, line 5: 

Report reads: “Only a part of our imports 
are subject to tariffs or other import restric- 
tions, * * * Only about $3 billion were sub- 
ject to import quotas or to tarlffs sufficiently 
high to have an appreciable effect on the 
volume of imports. This $3 billion consisted 
for the most part of agricultural products 
and finished manufactures.” 7 

Comment: It is difficult to see how the 
reduction of tariffs on this small portion of 
our total imports could balance our trade 
with the rest of the world. If these par- 
ticular imports were freed of all restrictions, 
a few supplying areas would secure an in- 
creased market in the United States at the 
expense of hardship in certain areas of the 
United States economy where the disloca- 
tions would be concentrated. It is quite 
unlikely that the particular recipients of the 
benefits of our tariff reductions would pur- 
chase American goods with the dollars earned 
that would completely compensate for our 
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own dislocations. Over the short run, it Is 
certain that this would not be the case. 
Over the long run, it could only be accom- 
plished H all other countries simultaneously 
reduced their own tariff barriers so that the 
dollars could come back to us through an 
involved series of multilateral exchanges. 


OVER HALF OF WORLD'S TRADE SUBJECT TO 
FOREIGN IMPORT QUOTAS 

Reference, page 6, line 16: 

Report reads: “The economies of most 
other countries of the free world—particu- 
larly of our major allies—are considerably 
more dependent than our own on foreign 
trade. For example, Britain's imports are 
equal to about 22 percent of its gross na- 
tional product, as compared with 3 percent 
for the United States. The corresponding 
figure for Holland is 38 percent; for Belgium, 
80 percent; for Western Germany, 13 percent: 
for Italy, 14 percent; for Japan, 10 percent; 
and for France, 7 percent. Because of this 
dependency on foreign trade, the future eco- 
nomic growth and health of many countries 
depend, in considerable part, on whether they 
have a sufficient opportunity to expand their 
trade with each other and with us. In this 
sense, tariffs have greater economic impor- 
tance for our friends and allies than they 
do for our own economy. This is not to say 
that there is not considerable scope for more 
efficient use of resources within the United 
States by increasing our foreign trade.” 

Comment: The report of the Subcommit- 
tee on Minerals, Materials, and Fuels Eco- 
nomics of the Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs dealt with this subject 
as follows: 

“Most discussions of America’s foreign 
economic policy are in terms of changes in 
United States tariff laws. It should be 
pointed out that the United States, under 
the Constitution, can lay no taxes or other 
imposts on exports. The only restrictions 
on exports today are those exercised under 
the Export Control Act to prevent the flow 
of strategic materials to Iron Curtain 
countries. 

“The United States does not use import 
quotas except for a few agricultural com- 
modities where the maintenance of domestic 
price supports makes such action mandatory. 

“More than half of the world's trade is 
subject to import quotas. Businessmen can 
adjust to fixed tariffs, but they never know 
how. licenses will be issued to implement a 
quota. Under the General Agreement on 
Tarifs and Trade, the 33 signatories are not 
supposed to maintain such restrictions. 
However, in 1952 of the $56 billion imported 
into the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade countries $38 billion was under im- 
port quota restrictions. At the present time, 
unrestricted dollar imports are not permitted 
by any signatory country to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade outside the 
dollar area. Almost all of the countries who 
are members of the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation employ import 
quotas and other restrictions. The Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Cooperation has 
set a goal whereby 75 percent of the imports 
are to be free of quotas. In December 1953 
Great Britain's percentage of quota-free im- 
ports was only 58 percent. 

“The United States has no currency re- 
strictions. It applies the most-favored- 
nation clause in all its trade agreements, It 
makes novdistinction between luxuries and 
essential goods in its import policy. h 

“This should be contrasted with the Brit- 
ish Empire preferential rates and the colonial 
preferences prevalent in the French colonial 
trading area, 

“Blocked currencies are characteristic of 
most of the countries of Europe and in many 
cases in South America as well, Special 
preference for essential goods as determined 
by Government officials over luxury imports 
is prevalent in most of the so-called free- 
world countries today. 
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“Problems presented before the last meet- 
ing of the countries signatory to the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade illus- 
trate the obstacles in achieving free trade. 
Britain was granted a waiver to increase 
duties to assist fruit and vegetable growers 
hurt by removal of quotas under the Or- 
ganization for European Economic Coopera- 
tion plan to liberalize intra-European trade. 

“Great Britain was also granted a restrict- 
ed waiver on the General Agreement on Tar- 
iff and Trade rule forbidding increases in 
imperial preferences. Apparently Britain 
plans shortly to liberalize her trade with 
Western Europe and move away from import 
quotas. This action is to be coupled with 
tariff increases where necessary to protect 
local British industries, as well as the British 
balance of payments. 

“Britain does not wish to increase the 
tariffs on Commonwealth imports when the 
rates are raised on West European goods. 
Australia at the start of the session appealed 
for modification of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade clause which prevents 
an increase in Empire preferences. She even 
threatened to withdraw from the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade unless Em- 
pire preferences were broadened. Japan was 
finally admitted to a limited participation 
in the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade; however, Britain and most of the 
Commonwealth countries voted against 
Japanese participation and will not give her 
goods the right to most-favored-nation 
treatment” (pp. 301-303). 

The United Kingdom has been the leading 
advocate of United States tariff reductions 
and is responsible for the slogan Trade, not 
ald.“ A new York Times dispatch from Lon- 
don dated August 18, 1954, said: 

“The president of Britain’s Board of Trade 
is touring the Lancashire cotton-textile in- 
dustry to look into fears expressed there 
about Japanese and Indian competition. 

“Peter Thorneycroft met today with 
chamber of commerce members in Manches- 
ter, Britain’s textile capital. Afterward, an 
official said they discussed the serious impli- 
cations to the Lancashire textile industry of 
the possibility of Japan’s admission to the 
general agreement on trade and tariffs 
(GATT). Japan's admission would restrict 
the erection of tariffs against Japanese 
goods. 

“The source sald complaints also were 
alred about alleged infringement of British 
textile designs by Japanese traders. 

“Rumblings about alleged Japanese under- 
cutting in traditional British Commonwealth 
verpa markets have been growing louder of 

te. 

“‘Meanwhile, London shipping quarters 
were turning their attention to the sched- 
uled arrival on Friday of the Japanese cargo 
liner Asakasen Maru, opening a monthly 
freight service between Britain and Japan.’ 

“The Manchester Guardian said it marked 
the start of a new freight-rate war on the 
United Kingdom-Far East run and was caus- 
ing some concern in London shipping 
circles.” 


STRENGTHENING ALLIES ALSO REQUIRES THAT WE 
NOT WEAKEN SELVES 

Reference, page 7, line 6: 

Report reads: “Our tariff policy affects the 
economic strength of our allies. Their eco- 
nomic strength affects their military strength 
and their political stability—in short, their 
value as free-world allies. Thus our tariff 
policy has a significant bearing on our own 
security, as CED has pointed out in earlier 
statements. 

“Our tariff policy affects our ability to win 
allies and to keep them. It has become to 
our allles an important indicator and sym- 
bol of our attitude toward their economic 
problems. What we do about the tariff has 
significant psychological and political effects 
in strengthening or weakening our alli- 
ances, Low tariffs will help to strengthen 
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the community of economic and political in- 
terest between our allies and ourselves—to 
increase their sense of solidarity with the 
United States.” 

Comment: Our tariff policy affects our own 
strength as well as the strength of our 
allies. The findings of the Subcommittee on 
Minerals, Materials, and Fuels Economics 
sald: 

“During the last more than a quarter of 
a century established procurement practices 
have dangerously increased our dependence 
for the critical materials upon nations across 
major oceans without which this Nation 
cannot survive. 

“We must avoid dependence upon overseas 
suppliers to the extent that these suppliers 
could suddenly render us impotent by with- 
drawing supplies of critical materials during 
a world conflict, or could use such depend- 
ence as a political or economic bargaining 
lever. 

“Testimony is abundant that our domestic 
and foreign policies have been based on the 
false assumption that the United States is 
a have- not nation insofar as the supply of 
critical raw materials necessary to this Na- 
tion in wartime is concerned. 

“This testimony also shows that in many 
instances the United States has expended 
enormous sums of money to underwrite for- 
eign fiscal systems and world policies of na- 
tions whose friendship is deemed of great 
importance because of their control and pos- 
session of raw materials" (pp. 5-6). 

The assumption is implicit that American 
tariffs are the one barrier to the expansion 
of world trade, Studies by the United States 
Tariff Commission show that during the 
past 20 years our tariff rates have been low- 
ered by almost 50 percent. We have re- 
ceived little credit for our leadership. It is 
doubtful whether anyone can buy allies by 
continually making additional concessions. 


CED CONCEDES TARIFFS GIVE DEGREE OF PRO- 
TECTION TO UNITED STATES PRODUCTION 


Reference, page 7, line 18: 

Report reads: “Our tariffs to some extent 
protect productive capacity essential to na- 
tional defense. A general and substantial 
lowering of tariffs might expose some essen- 
tial defense capacity to damaging import 
competition, but exactly which industries 
are essential to national security and how 
much damage might result from tariff cuts 
can only be judged after careful examination 
of particular situations.” 

Comment: The State Department charged 
with the negotiation of tariff reductions is 
not in a position to judge the military poten- 
tial which is sacrificed by a specific tariff 
reduction, 

Reference, page 7, line 24: 

Report reads: “In some respects, however, 
the tariff may be harmful to our defense 
production potential. Some tariffs protect 
industries making goods which are not es- 
sential in wartime. The labor, capital, the 
management in those industries would make 
a greater contribution to our security if, for 
example, they were employed in our major 
capital goods industries, many of which 
would expand if export opportunities 
increased.” 

Comment: This presupposes an orderly re- 
employment of the labor, capital, and the 
management in these industries by the major 
capital goods industries. There is no evi- 
dence whatsoever that this could be ac- 
complished. The physical facilities would 
probably have no value. They may be badly 
located. The personnel would not have the 
requisite skills, and may also have to be 
moved to a new locality. If these resources 
were unemployed the country would be 
weaker, not stronger. Furthermore, many 
of these industries in time of war would 
provide the civilian goods which we could 
import in time of peace but which would not 
be available under wartime conditions and 
which may be badly needed to contribute 
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to the morale and well being of our own 
people. 

Reference, page 8, line 12: 

Report reads: “Tariff protection may re- 
duce the incentive to engage in research by 
sheltering domestic industries from foreign 
competition.” 

Comment: This statement presupposes a 
domestic monopoly in a particular industry 
with no competition between producers of 
the same product, and no competition by 
substitute products within the American 
market, These are completely unrealistic 
suppositions. Tariff protection only shields 
the domestic industry from the competitive 
advantage given a foreign producer through 
lower wages and taxes in his own country. A 
tariff does not shelter any domestic producer 
from competition within his own industry or 
from other domestic industries who are seek- 
ing the consumer's dollar. 

“HAVE-NOT" FALLACY OF EXHAUSTED RESOURCES 
ADOPTED BY CED 

Reference, page 8, line 19: 

Report reads: “Tariffs or other restrictions 
on imports of such commodities (lead, zinc, 
and some refined petroleum products) may 
result in speeding up the exhaustion of scarce 
domestic supplies, thus cutting down our 
reserves for an emergency and thereby tend- 
ing to impair our national security.” 

Comment: A going concern industry is the 
basis of our national security where the pro- 
duction of minerals is concerned, Proved 
reserves represent only a very small part of 
our potential reserves of any mineral prod- 
uct. A prosperous domestic industry insures 
the necessary exploration and development 
activities to expand our proved reserves. Ma- 
terials in the ground, which have not been 
located or discovered, are valueless when war 
strikes. Trained personnel and equipment 
will not be available to find these materials 
and to produce them in a usable form 
without an industry in being. 

The Subcommittee on Minerals, Materials, 
and Fuels Economics of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs devoted 
a large portion of its investigation to this 
specific problem, The following is taken 
from the findings of the subcommittee: 

“This misconception that we are a have- 
not nation has found wide- acceptance by the 
public through confusion between the sta- 
tistical and engineering terms proved com- 
mercial reserves’ and ‘potential and latent 
resources,” which include developed ore, 
probable ore, possible or inferred ore to 
designate supplies of ore in various states of 
development. 

“This confusion has led to predictions over 
the past two decades that we would soon 
exhaust our supplies of petroleum, iron ore, 
copper, lead, zinc, tungsten, mercury, and 
other critical materials. Expert testimony 
before this subcommittee made it crystal 
clear that there were more known commer- 
cial reserves of critical materials in the 
United States than ever before in the history 
of this Nation. 

“In the meantime we have consumed 
more than the total quantity of proven com- 
mercial reserves of two decades ago. 

“The potential latent resources or re- 
serves are more than ever susceptible to dis- 
covery today by modern techniques and ex- 
ploration methods, requiring only a financial 
incentive to be found. 

„Evidence was presented which showed 
that this country was led into the mistaken 
conclusion that, according to the known re- 
serves of critical materials, including pe- 
troleum, tungsten, manganese, zinc, lead, 
and other minerals, we would exhaust our 
supplies and they would be virtually de- 
pleted within 2 to 12 years. 

“Documents were introduced Into evi- 
dence which stated that in 1944 the Govern- 
ment was advised to conserve its minerals 
and that it should purchase some critical ma- 
terials from foreign countries, including 
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Russia, It was testified that this advice 
played a part in the subsequent increase in 
United States dependence on foreign na- 
tions for critical materials which are avall- 
able in this Nation and in the other areas 
of the Western Hemisphere” (p. 6). 

“SUBSIDY” VIEWS IN CED REPORT CHALLENGED 

Reference, page 8, line 23: 

Report reads: “Protective tariffs are a form 
of subsidy for industry and tax on consum- 
ers, Our tariffs give an indirect subsidy to 
domestic producers by raising the domestic 
price of competing imported products. Thus, 
the tariff allows some domestic output to be 
sold at higher prices or in larger quantities 
than would be possible without tariff pro- 
At the same time, tariffs tax con- 


discourage importation of these goods.” 

Comment: The Subcommittee on Minerals, 

“Materials, and Fuels Economics of the Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
said: 

“A proposal to provide direct subsidies 
from the Federal Treasury to those industries 
now enjoying or needing tariff protection in 
lieu of that tariff has been advanced by some 
exponents of free trade. This suggestion re- 
quires critical examination. In the first 
place, tariff revenues increase Government 
receipts and the payment of subsidies in- 
volves a direct drain on the Treasury. 

“Inasmuch as the budget is already unbal- 
anced unless cuts in the foreign-aid program 
could cover the loss of tariff revenue and the 
Payment of subsidies, we would be con- 
fronted with the necessity of imposing addi- 
tional taxes on our own people. 

“The present tax burden is admittedly too 
high and this is not a happy prospect. 
Furthermore, it is essential that sufficient 
savings be developed to permit a recasting 
of the entire tax structure so as to restore 
incentive to our own ucers. 

“Additional Government obligations, ac- 
companied by loss of Government revenues, 
make it more dificult to correct admitted in- 
equities in the present tax structure“ (p. 
307). 

CED REPORT DEFENDS LOW FOREIGN WAGE RATES 

Reference, page 9, line 11, through page 11, 
line 19: 

Report reads: “The fact that wages are 
lower in other countries does not mean that 
some American products cannot compete on 
even or better than even terms with foreign 
products, This is true because the price at 
which a product can be profitably sold de- 


pends not on wage rates but on unit cost of ` 


production. 

“Unit cost of production, in turn, is deter- 

mined by many factors in addition to 

the amount and character of capi- 
tal investment that stands behind each 
worker, by managerial skill, by the prices of 
raw materials and power, by the quality of 
labor, and by the volume of output. The 
combination of these elements largely deter- 
mines what is called productivity. In gen- 
eral, the high productivity of United States 
Industries accounts for the low unit cost of 
many American products. 

“The differences in average productivity 
between European and American industry are 
of roughly the same order as the differences 
in wage and social welfare payments per 
employee. It is the higher average produc- 
tivity in this country that makes it possible 
for the average American worker to earn a 
higher wage than his counterpart in Eu- 
rope. Conversely, lower European wage levels 
are conditioned by lower productivity in 
European industry. Many specific indus- 
tries, of course, are exceptions to this general 
rule, 

Productivity varies widely as among in- 
dividual American industries, while differ- 
ences in wage rates tend to be less marked. 
For this reason, those American industries in 
which productivity is highest are likely to 
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have the lowest unit costs and therefore the 
strongest competitive position tn both the 
domestic market and overseas. 

“Our highly mechanized mass-production 
industries are good examples of competitive 
advantage based on productivity. At home, 
the products of these industries have little 
to fear from foreign competition; abroad 
they have proved to be strongly competitive. 
In these industries, the combination of high 
capital investment per employee, relatively 
low raw material costs, American managerial 
skill and volume runs based on mass mar- 
kets combine to produce an efficiency so 
much greater than in other countries that 
our production can be sold profitably at 
prices fully competitive with foreign prices, 
despite the much higher wages prevailing 
here. 

“United States industries may be at a com- 
petitive disadvantage with foreign producers 
in lines where the American producer has 
no special advantage in raw-material costs 
or volume of output, and where production 
techniques are about the same here and 
abroad. This could be true, for example, of 
products which are manufactured both here 
and abroad by much the same kind of ma- 
chinery, and with about the same input of 
labor for each unit of production. In these 
cases American products are subject to for- 
eign competition resulting in large part 
from lower wage rates prevailing abroad. 
Competition would be increased if tariffs were 
lowered. Products which appear to fall into 
this category include heavy electrical equip- 
ment, watches, woolen and worsted textiles, 
fiat glass, rayon staple fiber, bicycles, some 
chemicals, and some machine tools. 

“Another group of American industries 
subject to import competition includes 
handicrafts and other consumer goods in- 
dustries where production is not highly 
mechanized and where there is a very high 
labor content—for example, leather goods, 
felt hats, and handblown glassware. In in- 
dustries of this kind, American producers, 
paying higher wages, are at a disadvantage 
in competition with foreign producers, and, 
in general, the products of these industries 
have high tariff protection.” 

Comment: The Subcommittee on Minerals, 
Materials, and Fuels Economics of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs dealt with this specific problem. It 
said: 

In a world operating under free trade, 
wages are established by those industries 
having the highest comparative advantage 
who would bid for labor in a free labor mar- 
ket so as to obtain a labor force sufficient to 
their needs. In this country unions attempt 
through collective bargaining to negotiate 
wage agreements which raise wages in in- 
dustries having a low comparative advantage 
to the level of those paid in our-more effi- 
cient industries. For example, the suto- 
mobile industry has always been a high- 
wage industry—long before the days of union 
organization. 

“Unions in other industries, such as In tex- 
tiles, have attempted to secure similar wages 
for their members. As long as a tariff was 
present this was possible. The abandon- 
ment of the tariff would require the aboli- 
tion of union efforts to secure a uniform 
American wage based on a so-called Ameri- 
can standard of living” (p. 306). 

“It might also be questioned whether we 
might not give some consideration in ad- 
Justing tariffs to the great increase in our 
corporate income taxes, as well as the imposi- 
tion of social security taxes, since 1934 when 
we started to reduce tariffs under the 1934 
Trade Agreements Act. 

“These increases in Federal taxes have in- 
creased the costs of the domestic producer. 
Inasmuch as a large portion of the taxes col- 
lected on United States corporations was 
used to finance the capital cost of foreign 


producers by direct Government gift, these 
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United States taxes as a cost item should be 
given special consideration in the setting of 
future tariff policy” (pp. 299-300). 

In the United States the capital invest- 
ment per employee is a cost.to the business 
enterprise as it has been contributed by 
private individuals who expect a return on 
their investment. Much of the capital em- 
ployed by foreign producers has been sup- 
plied as a gift by the United States taxpayer. 
The American producer, in addition to hav- 
ing to charge depreciation on his plant and 
a reasonable profit as a part of his selling 
price, has been forced to include taxes to 
pay for the plant of his foreign competitor. 


CED THINKS FARMERS WOULD FIND READY 
MARKETS ABROAD IF SUPPORTS REMOVED 


Reference, page 11, line 20: 

Report reads: “In the absence of price 
supports and other controls now in effect for 
many farm products, most of American agri- 
culture would have a decisive competitive 
advantage over its counterparts abroad. The 
bulk of American agricultural production is 
of commodities such as wheat, corn, cotton, 
tobacco, and dairy products for which our 
plentiful supply of land can be used to best 
advantage, in combination with mechanized 
equipment, extensive use of fertilizer, and 
continual improvements in crop varieties. 
We produce large surpluses of most of such 
commodities. For a few agricultural prod- 
ucts, reduction of the United States tarif 
would result in a substantial increase in im- 
ports—examples are apparel, wool, oats, cigar 
tobacco, and edible nuts. The great bulk of 
American agricultural imports, however, are 
of such commodities as coffee, jute, cocoa, 
raw rubber, sugar, tea, and bananas, which 
we either do not produce in sufficient quan- 
tity to satisfy our own market, or do not 
produce at all.” 

SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE DIFFERS 


Comment: The report of the Subcommit- 
tee on Minerals, Materials, and Fuels Eco- 
nomics of the Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs dealt with this specific 
problem as follows: 

“In the United States, agriculture is a way 
of life as well as an economic institution, 
Both major political parties are pledged to 
assuring the continued existence of an agri- 
cultural economy within the United States. 

“In fact, the entire farm program includ- 
ing price supports was designed to permit 
those farmers to remain on the land, who 
without these alds would have been forced 
to leave the farm and migrate into the cities 
and secure industrial employment in those 
fields where this country does enjoy a high 
comparative advantage. 

“Obviously if we adopt free trade we 
should abandon our entire price-support pro- 
gram. If we did not do this, we would be 
attempting to support farm prices all over 
the world at the expense of the American 
taxpayer. As soon as we accept acreage limi- 
tation and other similar devices in the farm 
program, we have departed from free trade” 
(p. 306). 

Reference, page 13, line 10: 

Report reads: “Competitive adjustments of 
the sort that might result from changes in 
the tariff are basically no different, and 
have ordinarily been far less severe, than 
those which are continually taking place 
within our competitive domestic economy. 
Competitive adjustments of this kind are 
part of the growth of our productive efficiency 
and of the growth of our standard of liv ing., 

Comment: Competitive adjustments re- 
sulting from changes in the tariff are dif- 
ferent from those which are continually tak- 
ing place within our competitive domestic 
economy. Domestic competitors pay the 
same wages, are subject to the same laws 
and taxes. When one firm secures a larger 
share of the market under these conditions, 
it reflects real productive efficiency. When 
the Government, through arbitrary change 
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in the tariff, changes the competitive posi- 
tion of an entire industry, there is not nec- 
essarily any gain in productive efficiency. 
This is particularly true if the imported 
products are produced with lower paid labor 
and under a less onerous tax burden than 
the domestic product. It is difficult to see 
how our standard of living is enhanced by 
displacing workers and reducing the Govern- 
ment revenues through lowered taxes on 
these workers and employers. This becomes 
an absurdity if we then have to find a way 
to subsidize these same formerly productive 
_ members of society at public expense. 


HARDSHIP TO WORKERS AND COMMUNITIES 
ADMITTED WHEN TARIFFS CUT 

Reference, page 13, line 16: 

Report reads: “Nevertheless such adjust- 
ments involve social and economic costs. 
The costs may be of different kinds: Work- 
ers may lose their employment and have 
difficulty in finding new work. Labor skills 
required over long periods can be rendered 
Obsolete by new competition. Plant and 
equipment made idle by new competition 
which cannot be converted to other uses 
becomes valueless. Local communities 
heavily dependent on a particular industry 
whose output and employment have been 
reduced can become chronically depressed. 
These economic and social costs of tariff 
liberalization cannot be overlooked. In 
making tariff policy they should be carefully 
weighed against the political and economic 
advantages to the United States of reducing 
tariffs.” è 

Comment: This paragraph supplies abun- 
dant reasons for proceeding cautiously in 
lowering tariffs. 

Reference, page 14, line 1: 

Report reads: “American tariffs have been 
considerably lowered since the 1930's. About 
half of this reduction has been due to recip- 
rocal trade agreements entered into with 
other countries and the other half to the 
effect of rising prices of imported merchan- 
dise on specific tariff duties. There are op- 
posing views on the question of how much 
this reduction has reduced the general re- 
strictiveness of the tariff. It is clear, how- 
ever, that tariff rates on many products are 
still restrictive, in the sense that reduction 
of those rates would increase imports sub- 
stantially—for example, the tariffs on wool- 
ens and worsted, apparel wool, cigar wrapper 
tobacco, sewing machines, optical instru- 
ments, fish fillets, edible nuts, and toys, 
among others.” 

Comment: Many American tariffs are 
levied at a specific rate rather than on an 
ad valorem basis. Many of these tariffs are 
no longer restrictive because of the rise in 
the price level since the Tariff Act of 1930. 
President Eisenhower, in rejecting the rec- 
ommendations of the Tariff Commission to 
increase the duty on lead and zinc this sum- 
mer, was influenced by the fact that any 
increase he was authorized to impose under 
existing law would be insufficient. The 
present stockpiling program for lead and 
zinc temporarily affords relief for the indus- 
try and raises the world price of these 
minerals. It cannot be continued indefi- 
nitely without incurring all of the problems 
which now confront us with agricultural 
surpluses. The CED say: “Reductions in 
tariffs would have only a small effect on our 
total imports, but would have a serious effect 
insofar as they were effective in substantially 
increasing the tariffs on woolens and wor- 
steds, apparel, wool, cigar wrapper tobacco, 
sewing machines, optical instruments, fish 
fillets, and edible nuts.” Each of these 
products is produced in an area which has 
become largely dependent upon its produc- 
tion for the employment and well-being of 
the community. A 2-percent increase in our 
total imports could very well result in a loss 
of 50 percent of the employment in some 
New England textile communities. It is 
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difficult to reconcile the advantages of this 
proposed reduction with the political and 
social upheaval which would result in the 
affected areas. 
CED REPORT CALLS BUY AMERICAN STATUTE 
RESTRICTIVE 


Reference, page 14, line 12: 

Report reads: “Tariffs are not the only re- 
strictive feature of American commercial 
policy. The Buy American legislation and 
our shipping policies also restrict imports of 
goods and servicés. Import quotas may well 
be as important in their effect on the overall 
volume of our imports as the tariff. Direct 
quantitative restrictions, such as those im- 
posed on imports of wheat, cotton, sugar, 
butter, and cheese, are more important than 
tariffs in restricting imports of agricultural 
products.” ? 

Comment: The United States must main- 
tain a merchant marine in order to again 
have a necessary industry in being should 
it be required in time of war. The American 
taxpayer is making a substantial contribu- 
tion to building and operating the United 
States merchant marine. So-called restric- 
tive shipping policies tend to limit the 
burden which the American taxpayer would 
otherwise have to assume to maintain this 
industry. The Buy American Act is neces- 
sary to implement the Walsh-Healey and 
Bacon-Davis Acts. The report of the Sub- 
committee on Minerals, Materials, and Fuels 
Economics of the Senate Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs dealt with the Buy 
American Act as follows: 

“Government contractors furnishing 
equipment and material to the United States 
are governed by the Walsh-Healey Act, which 
enables the Secretary of Labor to establish 
minimum wages and other conditions of 
employment for anyone working on a Gov- 
ernment contract, including subcoritractors. 

“The minimum wages established under 
the Walsh-Healey Act may be far higher 
than those specified in the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. In fact, within wide limits they 
may be set at almost any point which the 
Secretary of Labor finds proper. 

“If this act is continued and the Buy 
American Act is repealed, American pro- 
ducers would be at a serious disadvantage 
competing with foreign bidders. Without 
the Buy American Act Government contract- 
ing officers would be required to accept the 
lowest bona fide bid. 

“This would have serious repercussions on 
certain domestic producers. For example, it 
is difficult to see how the New England tex- 
tile industry could hope to secure business 
from the Quartermaster Corps in competi- 
tion with European textiles without a Buy 
American Act, if the Walsh-Healey Act re- 
mains on the books. Unless the Buy Amer- 
ican Act and the Walsh-Healey Act are con- 
sidered together, it is difficult to see how 
anything but chaos can result. 

“Bills have been introduced in the 82d and 
83d Congress to amend the Defense Produc- 
tion Act which would require the Secretary 
of Defense to give special preferences in the 
awarding of contracts to labor-surplus areas, 
If the Buy American Act is repealed, the 
sponsors of such measures must realize that 
no consideration could be afforded to labor 
surplus areas. 

“The Congress, in establishing the Small 
Business Administration, has directed that it 


In principle, the committee feels that 
quantitative import restrictions are an un- 
desirable method of controlling imports but 
the question what to do about our agricul- 
tural import quotas is inseparable from the 
problem of domestic agricultural policy. 
CED's Research and Policy Committee now 
has in preparation a policy statement on 
farm policy which will treat this subject, 
hence it is not discussed further here (p. 
13). 
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assure small business its proper share of 
Government procurement. Special consid- 
eration for small business has been ordered 
in many Federal laws. If Government con- 
tracting officers are to be asked to purchase 
materials from the lowest bidder anywhere 
in the world, it is difficult to see how any 
special consideration for any particular class 
of American producer may be maintained. 

“Another conflict which would arise if the 
Buy American Act is repealed comes from 
the provisions of Public Law 520, 79th Con- 
gress, which provides for the acquisition of 
a military stockpile. A buy American clause 
was written in this law for the express pur- 
pose of developing and maintaining a going 
concern mining industry so that our de- 
pendence on foreign supplies could be les- 
sened. If we are to continue in a world 
where strategic considerations are to be 
given first priority, it is again difficult to 
reconcile a repeal of the Buy American Act 
with the objectives set forth in Public Law 
520“ (pp. 160-161). 

CED CONDONES TRADE BARRIERS OF FOREIGN 

COUNTRIES 

Reference, page 15, line 8: 

Report reads: “Other countries’ import 
barriers, which are generally higher than our 
own, also severely restrict foreign trade. 
These import barriers exist to protect do- 
mestic industries, to bolster a weak balance 
of payments, to safeguard certain social poli- 
cies, and for other reasons. Many countries’ 
restrictions on imports of American products 
are in part made necessary by their inability 
to earm enough dollars to pay for all the 
goods and services they want to buy from 
us. Lowering our barriers to imports would 
therefore make it possible for other coun- 
tries to lower their import barriers. It would 
give us a basis and a justification for pressing 
them to do so. Our own willingness to 
lower our tariffs and other barriers to im- 
ports is affected—and properly so—by the 
willingness of other countries to liberalize 
their import policies. Thus, liberalizing the 
American tariff can be an effective means 
to expand world trade, provided other coun- 
tries will also lower trade barriers.” 

Comment: The United States has consist- 
ently lowered its tariffs for the past 20 years. 
It has contributed billions of dollars in for- 
eign aid, and it has provided a large part 
of the capital of the International Monetary 
Pund and of the World Bank. Despite this 
leadership, there is little evidence that other 
countries are ready to proceed with the 
abolishment of nonconvertible currencies, to 
lower their own tariffs to the level of ours, 
or to-eliminate their other restrictive meas- 
ures which impede the development of world 
trade. i 


UNCLE SAM MUST BE DOCTOR TO ENTIRE FREE 
WORLD, CED IMPLIES 

Reference, page 20, line 7: 

Report reads: "The survival of freedom and 
of western civilization depends in consid- 
erable part on whether this country is able 
to keep strong allies willing to work with 
us in strengthening the free world and re- 
sisting Communist subversion and aggres- 
sion. A major aim of American foreign 
policy is therefore to strengthen the politi- 
cal and economic health of friendly foreign 
countries and to tighten the bonds of mutual 
interest and community of purpose which 
tie our allies to us and us to them. Our 
foreign economic policy and our tariff policy 
are intimately involved in this task. Trade 
among nations is a powerful force making 
for unity.” 

Comment: This presupposes that changes 
in our tariff policy “strengthen the political 
and economic health of friendly foreign 
countries.” A complete reduction in our 
tariffs would still leave most of the countries 
of the world with very serious problems. 
We would have distress here in those indus- 
tries which were affected by the reductions— 
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but we would probably survive. It will take 
a great deal more than changes in American 
tariffs to establish a proper economic climate 
in most of the friendly foreign countries 
with which we are concerned. American 
* foreign investment could play an important 
part in many countries if it were welcomed 
on a nondiscriminatory basis and with as- 
surance that it would not later be subject 
to expropriation. More stable governments 
and the adoption of measures to expand 
their own domestic markets can have a far 
more pervasive effect on their economic 
health than anything the United States can 
do for them, 

CED WOULD BIND FUTURE CONGRESSES TO LONG- 

RANGE FREE TRADE POLICY 

Reference, page 21. line 11: 

Report reads: Although it is doubtful 
that lower tariffs would increase our trade 
with these countries greatly in the next few 
years, the longer run effects could be Impor- 
tant if our tariff policy could be put on a 
stable basis so as to minimize uncertainty.” 

Comment: The problems confronting 
friendly foreign countries are acute. Rem- 
edies which will only be effective at some 
distant date can hardly be advanced as a 
solution to their current difficulties. The 
suggestion that our tariff policy be put on 
a stable basis so as to minimize uncertainty 
is totally unrealistic in that it is predicated 
upon having the present Congress bind fu- 
ture Congresses to a specified course of 
action. All businessmen desire stability in 
their economic environment. This desire 18 
not confined to tariffs. It includes the 
entire field of legislation comprising taxes, 
labor, farm policy, etc. No one has seri- 
ously suggested that such stability was an 
attainable objective. American producers 
would also like assurances that foreign coun- 
tries will not be taken over by Socialist gov- 
ernments who will then nationalize their 
properties. 

CED WOULD SACRIFICE UNITED STATES JOBS, 
INDUSTRIES, TO WORLD “PSYCHOLOGY” 


Reference, page 22, line 7: 

Report reads: “Moreover, the psychological 
and political effects of our tariff policy should 
not be underestimated. Adoption of a clear- 
cut policy of tariff liberalization would be 
signal evidence of our concern for the eco- 
nomic welfare of other free nations. It 
would therefore help to strengthen our alli- 
ances at a time when they badly need 
strengthening. Conversely, a reversal of our 
tariff policy would be interpreted by the rest 
of the world as a retreat from our present 
foreign policy.” 

Comment: This statement accepts all of 
the emotional connotations which surround 
the tariff issue. It advocates ruthlessly sac- 
rificing American industries and their work- 
ers so that foreign countries will not assume 
that we are reverting to an isolationist ap- 
proach toward the world. Foreign countries 
have not hesitated to protect their own na- 
tlonals. It is difficult to see how we will 
establish respect for our point of view by ac- 
cepting unsound premises merely in order 
to create the correct psychological atmos- 
phere. 

Reference, page 22, line 17: 

Report reads: “Tariff liberalization, by in- 
creasing imports, will permit other countries 
to buy more from us, particularly in the 
longer run. Our major export industries—for 
example, those producing earth-moving ma- 
chinery, tractors, textile machinery, printing 
machinery, sewing machines, typewriters, re- 
frigerators, diesel engines, motor vehicles, 
and agricultural machinery—are, in general, 
those with the highest relative productivity. 
As their output is increased and is exchanged 
for more import, the overall efficiency of the 
American economy tends to increase. In 
general increased imports at costs and prices 
below those involved in domestic production 
raise our standard of living. Increased im- 
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ports add to the variety of our consumption. 
They stimulate American industry to desir- 
able innovations.” 

Comment: Increased imports will not nec- 
essarily expand our exports unless there is a 
universal reduction of barriers between all 
other countries. The adjustment in any 
case would take a considerable period of time 
and if it resulted in idleness for American 
resources during the interim, the adjustment 
would lower our standard of living and not 
raise it. 


REPORT PREFERS SLOW SUICIDE TO SUDDEN DEATH 
FOR HURT INDUSTRIES 


Refertnce, page 23, line 3: 

Report reads: “We favor a gradual ap- 
proach to tariff reduction. We have pointed 
out the impossibility of forecasting accurately 
the effect of tariff cuts on imports and on the 
domestic economy. Because of that difi- 
culty, it is essential to reduce tariff rates 
gradually and selectively. The speed at which 
they are reduced should be subject to adjust- 
ment in the light of experience.” 

Comment: A protected industry con- 
fronted with a constantly declining level of 
tariff protection will probably be an industry 
that will have difficulty in attracting capital 
and recruiting young personnel so as to im- 
prove its competitive position. A gradual re- 
duction in tariff means an eventual curtail- 
ment of the industry’s employment poten- 
tial. This places the power of life and death 
over entire communities in the hands of 
those who select the industries to be sub- 
jected to a gradual lowering of their tariff 
protection. During the past 20 years this 
power has been lodged in the State Depart- 
ment, who have no domestic constituency. 

IMPACT OF TARIFF CUTS ON SOME FARM AND 

FACTORY PRODUCTS CONCEDED 


Reference, page 24, line 14: 

Report reads: “The competitive impact of 
even moderate tariff reductions might be 
more serious on some other products of in- 
dustry and agriculture, particularly on prod- 
ucts of the handicraft type and on a few 
agricultural commodities. In these cases it 
is doubly necessary to proceed cautiously and 
gradually with tariff reductions. Further- 
more, there should be opportunity to correct 
errors in making tariff reductions on appeal 
by interested parties. In cases where an 
industry is already declining absolutely, tariff 
reductions should ordinarily be avoided until 
the orderly transfer of labor and other re- 
sources to other uses is reasonably assured.” 

Comment: The suggestion that errors in 
making tariff reductions should be corrected 
by appeal by interested parties conflicts with 
the plea for stability in our tariff structure so 
that the foreign producer can make his plans 
regarding the American market. The ap- 
proach implicit In this paragraph is one in- 
volving a degree of economic planning by 
Government officials, totally incompatible 
with oyr accepted concepts of a competitive 
private enterprise economy. 

PLIGHT OF “DISPLACED WORKERS” VIEWED BY CED 
THROUGH ROSE-COLORED SPECTACLES 

Reference, page 25, line 11: 

Report reads: The American economy has 
demonstrated many times in recent years its 
flexibility and adaptability in adjusting to 
changes greater than have been occasioned 
by tariff reduction. Though these adjust- 
ments may at times be painful; they are one 
of the sources of the dynamism of the Amer- 
ican economy. Their final effect is not to 
reduce average American wages but to in- 
crease them. For after the adjustments 
have been made and the displaced workers 
have obtained employment in efficient 
industries, our productivity will be increased. 
As a result, real wages will be, on the average, 
higher than before.” 

Comment: This paragraph again presup- 
poses an orderly reemployment of the re- 
sources of the entire world so as to maxi- 
mize their comparative advantage. There ts 
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little likelihood of an orderly transition, and 
It is far more likely that pools of unemployed 
labor and capital would result. They may 
Temain with us for many years, This pro- 
posal is based on hope and suggests that this 
country make the grand gesture and accept 
the painful consequences so that our ex- 
ample will motivate others to take similar 
steps. If all nations ultimately follow this 
course the millennium might arrive. The 
statement made then might have some 
validity. 
REPORT WOULD LIGHTEN BLOW TO SOME BY 
“GRADUAL” TARIFF CUTS 


Reference, page 26, line 2: 

Report reads: “Where tariff cuts result in 
a substantial reduction in output and em- 
ployment and where alternative employment 
is not available for the manpower and facili- 
ties made idle, real hardship has been caused. 
The rule governing tariff liberalization 
should be to avold making labor and facilities 
idle on a substantial scale in situations where 
they canont be reemployed within a reason- 
able time. This criterion can be satisfied in 
the great majority of cases if tariffs are re- 
duced gradually. 

“Situations of hardship can be anticipated 
and avoided in most cases if tariff reductions 
are preceded by a careful examination of the 
possible results, product by product and in- 
dustry by industry. Where reduction of do- 
mestic output would be substantial and 
where alternative employment opportunities 
take time to develop, a gradual approach to 
tariff legislation will, in most cases, allow 
sufficient time for the necessary adjustments. 
Adjustments which would involve serious 
hardship if they had to be made In 2 or 3 
years might well be accomplished with little 
or no hardship in a longer period.” 

Comment: The executive branch of the 
Government would require sweeping powers 
to implement these criteria. “Idle on a sub- 
stantial scale,” “reemployed within a reason- 
able time,” “gradual approach to tariff legis- 
lation™ are all phrases which are meaningless 
until they are defined by an individual whose 
definition carries the powers of life and 
death to Industries and the communities in 
which they are located. 

PLANNERS WOULD RALLY GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 

TO AID OF STRICKEN: INDUSTRIES, WORKERS 


Reference, page 27, line 19: 

Report reads: “Fortunately, there exist 
alternatives to compensation which avoid 
these difficulties. Much help by local, State, 
and Federal bodies is already available to 
facilitate conversion or readjustment to 
more promising activities for firms, commu- 
nities, and workers affected by increasing 
competition. 

“State and Federal aid in various forms 
is already available for communities or firms 
that need it to diversify. A number of State 
governments have established industrial de- 
velopment or credit corporations which can 
assist. firms and local communities. At the 
Federal level, the Department of Labor takes 
a special interest in depressed communities 
and advises them in the establishment of 
diversification programs. State and Federal 
employment services assist displaced workers 
through their retraining and placement fa- 
cilities. The Defense Department is required 
by Executive order to give special attention 
to labor-surplus areas in placing procure- 
ment contracts. The Federal Government 
may grant accelerated tax amortization priri- 
leges for the expansion in labor-surplus 
areas of industrial facilities necessary for 
defense. Finally, the Small Business Admin- 
istration, established in 1953, has authority 
to make or to participate with private in- 
stitutions in making loans to small concerns. 
‘These loans, which may range up to $150,000, 
are made in order that small businesses un- 
able to obtain credit elsewhere on reascn- 
able terms may finance plant construction, 
conversion, or expansion.” 
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Comment: These proposals endorse fur- 
ther Government intervention in the do- 
mestic economy. They propose alternatives 
for tariffs which involve far more interfer- 
ence with the economy than the tariff. The 
CED refers to the fact that the “Defense 
Department is required by Executive order to 
give special attention to labor surplus areas 
in placing procurement contracts.” This 
Executive order is only possible because of 
the presence of the Buy American Act. Were 
it not for this legislation, the Defense De- 
partment would be required to award con- 
tracts to the lowest bidder, regardless of na- 
tionality and the Executive order could not 
be enforced. Howard S. Piquet considers the 
question of subsidies in his book entitled 
“Aid, Trade, and the Tarif." He said: 

“One device that immediately comes to 
mind is direct subsidy. The idea of sub- 
stituting direct subsidy for restrictive im- 
port tariffs has been a favorite with tariff 
reformers for a long time, but it needs to 
be considered with extreme caution. The 

-theory has been that once the existence of 
special favors is brought into the open, such 
favors will fall of their own weight because 
of an aroused public opinion. The fact is 
that the country has so widened the use of 
subsidies that in many quarters outright 
subsidies might be viewed as a logical sup- 
plement to existing subsidies in other fields. 
It is not at all certain, therefore, that the 
substitution of direct subsidies for indirect 
subsidies in the form of restrictive tariffs, 
would lead to the elimination of restrictions, 
as such. 

It is conceivable that in a few excep- 
tional cases where industrial adjustment is 
impossible the Federal Government might 
directly assume the burden of liquidation 
indemnities. Such indemnities should not 
be confused with continuing operating sub- 
sidies. Financial payments made in the form 
of continuing subsidy would tend to perpetu- 
ate resistance to adjustment. ‘Adjustment 
subsidies,’ on the other hand, could con- 
tinue for a stated period, say 5 years, and 
probably should be made reducible in 
amount during this period. Their purpose 
would be to facilitate exit from a certain 
line of production rather than continuance 
in that line. Adjustment subsidies would 
thus be the antithesis of operating subsidies. 

“Against this approach to the problem of 
injury occasioned by increased imports it 
might be argued that indemnification of in- 
dividuals, firms, or industries for losses sus- 
tained because of tariff action on the part of 
the Federal Government would set a danger- 
ous precedent. Workers and capital dis- 
placed by improvements in technology or ad- 
versely affected by Government decisions in 
many fields might be able to show that their 
difficulties also were brought about in the 
larger national interest” (p. 58). 

The Subcommittee on Minerals, Materials, 
and Fuels Economics of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs said: 

“Perhaps the most advantageous feature of 
a tariff lies in the fact that it requires the 
minimum of Government personnel and in- 
terference with the market mechanism to 
provide a given level of protection. 

“Tt is certainly superior to quotas and sim- 
Uar devices which arbitrarily restrict trade. 
Direct subsidies are difficult to administer, 
are subject to abuse, and establish a trend 
which is difficult to check. Certainly few 
people are pleased with the operation of 
those subsidies already in effect“ (pp. 307- 
308). 

DEFENSE DEPARTMENT VIEWED IN CED REPORT AS 
BIG RELIEF AGENCY 


Reference, page 30, line 10: 

Report reads: “For example, in the case of 
military end-products, a standby military 
contract calling for modest current deliveries 
would allow facilities to be maintained and 
key personnel to be kept together. The con- 
tract could also provide for continuing re- 
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search on product design and production 
methods.” 

Comment: The Defense Department and 
the Office of Defense Mobilization are 
charged with determining the necessary 
mobilization base. Their planning is based 
not only on maintaining facilities, but in 
converting organizations from civilian pro- 
duction to an expanded program of military 
production. The tariff protection afforded 
the chemical industry made it possible for 
that industry to maintain research labora- 
tories and facilities available to the Gov- 
ernment to produce a hydrogen bomb when 
the emergency arose. The Government 
could not have given the chemical industry 
a contract for continuing research with pro- 
visions to maintain key personnel which 
would have been as effective as the tariff 
protection the industry received. Under this 
encouragement it assembled from 1920 to 
1940 the personnel and facilities for pro- 
ducing the many varied products our normal 
economy demands. These facilities were at 
the disposal of the Government when it be- 
came necessary to build an A-bomb in World 
War II. The suggestions in the CED pro- 
posals again involve widespread Government 
planning. 

DIRECT SUBSIDIES EXTOLLED IN REPORT—CHAL~ 
LENGED IN COMMENT AS SOCIALISM 

Reference, page 30, line 14: 

Report reads: “In other cases, a Govern- 
ment subsidy of some kind may be appro- 
priate. A tariff is, of course, a form of sub- 
sidy. As a method of maintaining indus- 
trial capacity essential to defense, however, 
a direct subsidy may sometimes have the 
advantage over a tariff that its nature and 
purpose are clear and that its continuation 
from year to year would probably be subject 
to review in the light of changing circum- 
stances. Subsidies are now used to protect 
from foreign competition some economic 
activities essential to national security, no- 
tably our merchant marine. A subsidy need 
not take the form of a cash payment. It 
might involve, for example, Government fi- 
nancing of certain capital equipment.” 

Comment: Many faults have been attribu- 
ted to the tariff but it has never been 
charged that it led to socialism. Govern- 
ment subsidies and “Government financing 
of certain capital equipment,” are the sure 
road toward socialism. 

CED ADVOCATES “BUY FOREIGN" POLICY ON 

ESSENTIAL RAW MATERIALS 

Reference, page 30, line 24: 

Report reads: “In the case of essential raw 
materials whose output at necessary levels ts 
threatened by tariff reduction, Government 
stockpiling at times of reduced demand may 
be preferable to continued tariff protection. 
In general, a liberal policy for imports of 
commodities which substitute for scarce, ex- 
haustible domestic natural resources is espe- 
cially in the national interest. Since the 
future rate of discovery of domestic reserves 
exploitable at reasonable costs is always in 
doubt, we ought, in time of peace, to use 
foreign sources of supply to meet a large part 
of our current needs for these commodities, 
safeguarding our reserves for future use in 
the event of an emergency. There may, how- 
ever, be cases where for military or technical 
reasons the domestic output of basic raw ma- 
terials, scare or plentiful, should be main- 
tained at a level higher than would be pos- 
sible if the tariff were lowered. In cases of 
this kind purchasers of domestic output for 
Ld mar stockpile or subsidies might be 
preferable to maintaining tariff protection 
indefinitely.” p 

Comment: The CED has fallen into the 
trap which discredited the Paley Commis- 
sion that “we ought in time of peace, to use 
foreign sources of supply to meet a large part 
of our current needs for these commodities, 
safi ng our reserves for future use in 
the event of an emergency.” Our reserves 
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will never be discovered unless an industry in 
being is there to do it. They cannot be dis- 
covered, much less developed, under mobili- 
zation conditions. The stockpile goal is 
predicated upon supplementing a going con- 
cern industry in this country. To the extent 
that such an industry exists the amount of 
the stockpile can be reduced at a great savy- 
ings to the taxpayers. The CED realizes that 
there may be cases where a going concern 
industry should be maintained. They sug- 
gest subsidies or stockpile in lieu 
of tariff protection. Subsidies are subject to 
all of the criticisms previously advanced. 
Expensive stockpile buying is to be avoided 
as it is costly, wasteful and must ultimately 
collapse of its own weight. The CED assumes 
that reliance may be placed on foreign sources 
for critical materials and that the prices will 
be reasonable, even though we are no longer 
important producers here. This is wishful 
thinking. The price of materials for 
which we were largely dependent on foreign 
sources proves otherwise. Rubber, sugar, 
quinine, potash, copper, mercury, and tin are 
classic examples. Once the domestic com- 
petition is no longer effective in controlling 
prices, the foreign price is raised immediately. 
During World War II. the United States was 
an important producer of mercury, After the 
war the European mercury cartel lowered its 
price until the domestic producers were 
forced out of business. The price was then 
raised far beyond previous levels. Lower 
prices would have been obtained if the do- 
mestic mercury industry had been kept in 
production. During the Korean emergency, 
Chile demanded and received a premium of 
as much as 12 cents a pound on copper over 
the United States controlled prices when cop- 
per was purchased by European countries 
with dollars furnished by ECA. We inevi- 
tably pay more than the price required to 
sustain the domestic industry, once the com- 
petitive control of domestic production has 
been destroyed. 

Once closed down, mines take years of time 
and tremendous sums to reopen. This Na- 
tion could not disarm more effectively than 
to lose its power to produce metals in an 
emergency. With workers and staff gone, 
machinery liquidated, mine openings caved, 
much of the once available ore lost, we would 
be in sorry shape if we depended almost 
wholly on foreign imports and 90 percent of 
such shipments were torpedoed—as occurred 
in World War II. Harry Dexter White 
showed how well Russia appreciated this 
fact, by proposing at the end of World War 
II, that: 

“The United States conserve its raw-mate- 
rial resources for the next two generations 
and import from Russia to meet domestic 
needs.” (Time magazine, Nov. 23, 1953.) 

UNITED STATES, AS ALWAYS, ASKED TO TAKE 

INITIATIVE IN ‘TRADE CONCESSIONS 

Reference, page 31, line 18: 

Report reads: “The effectiveness of our 
efforts to expand world trade is not, of course, 
dependent on our policies alone. How other 
countries respond to our lead is equally im- 
portant, and their response should condition 
the course of our tariff policy. We believe, 
however, that the case for our taking the 
initiative now is very strong.” 

Comment: One of the most important 
tenets of the United States foreign economic 
policy is the “most favored nation” clause, by 
which we extend any benefits granted one 
nation to all nations with which we have 
friendly relations. The suggestion that we 
should condition our tariff policy to the re- 
sponse of other countries could only be im- 
plemented by an abandonment of this his- 
toric policy. The United States would have 
to place itself in a position of favoring those 
nations who accepted our leadership as op- 
posed to those who did not. There is no eyi- 
dence whatsoever that we are prepared to 
accept the consequences of such actions. 

Reference, page 32, line 8: 
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Report reads: “The best way to create 
greater certainty about American tariff policy 
would be to extend the President's trade- 
agreements authority for a period ot years. 
We favor extension for at least 5 years; con- 
sideration should be given to extension for 
a longer period. Business at home and 
abroad should not be subject to the uncer- 
tainties which have resulted in recent years 
from annual debate over the renewal of this 
authority.” 

Comment: This authority is meaningless 
as no Congress can bind a successor and 
legislation could be introduced at any time 
subject to veto to rescind this authority. If 
this country experienced any substantial 
amount of distress which could be attrib- 
uted to imports, there would be no refief 
from the debate in the Congress concerning 
the President’s authority to lower tariffs. 


UNITED STATES NEAR BOTTOM OF THE BARREL ON 
TRADE GIVEAWAYS 


Reference, page 33, line 5: 

Report reads: “The President should be 
authorized to exchange tartiff reductions for 
other kinds of benefits to the United States 
than tariff reductions abroad. The present 
law requires that tariff concessions by other 
countries on American products be received 
im exchange for any reductions of American 
tariffs. In the committee’s opinion, it is 
questionable whether tariff concessions from 
other countries are always the best return 
we can get in exchange for liberalizing our 
own tariff. Among other things, American 
exports are frequently more limited by other 
countries’ import quotas than by their 
tariffs. 

“Reductions in our tariff, for example, 
might be exchanged for Liberalization or 
elimination of other countries’ import quo- 
tas on American goods, or on the goods of 
third countries. American tariff reductions 
might also be exchanged for concessions to 
American investors abroad—effective guar- 
anties that American firms and investors 
would enjoy the same rights and privileges 
as local firms and investors; effective assur- 
ance against nationalization without com- 
pensation; or permission to withdraw profits 
and capital. Agreements of this kind could 
be helpful in increasing American private 
investment abroad. 

“We recognize that practical difficulties 
will be encountered in carrying out this 
broadened concept of reciprocity., Some 
countries may resist extending the scope of 
negotiations about tariffs to include non- 
tariff questions. Nevertheless, we feel that 
the advantages to the United States of being 
able to use tariff negotiation as a broader 
and more flexible tool of policy warrant a 
careful search for ways around these prac- 
tical difficulties.” 

Comment: The United States has already 
lUberalized its tariffs to such a point that 
further concessions are hard to make. In 
view of the vast expenditures this country 
is making for foreign atd, it would seem that 
the other concessions we are rightfully seek- 
ing could be negotiated through treaties and 
that foreign aid assistance should be condi- 
tioned on their acceptance. The CED ap- 

has assumed that tariff reductions 

were the only benefit we could offer friendly 

countries in exchange for following our 

leadership in removing their own restrictive 

barriers. Far more use could be made of the 

bargaining power implicit in our foreign-aid 

programs, particularly those portions of the 

program „5 with technical assistance 

and economic aid as contrasted with purely 
military aid. 

Any attempt to “use tariff regulations as 
a broader and more flexible tool of policy“ 

abandonment of the most-favored- 
nation principle. This principle has been 
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the keystone of United States foreign eco- 
nomic policy for the last 50 years. It cannot 
and should not be abolished without a great 
deal of thought and consideration. 

Reference, page 34, line 10: 

Report reads: “The present standards of 
procedures for valuation of dutiable mer- 
chandise should be revised. In particular, 
export value should be made the preferred, 
Initial standard of valuation. 

“In addition, a study should be made of 
the feasibility of making greater use of the 
actual invoicé price of imported goods for 
valuation purposes.“ 

Comment: The recommendation of the 
Commission on Foreign Economic Policy, as 
well as the suggestion by the CED, is sound 
providing all countries operated under free 
enterprise and no one received subsidies to 
stimulate exports. The only reason that for- 
eign value was used in the determination of 
duties is to assist in the prevention of dump- 
ing. Neither the Randall Commission nor 
the CED have provided any effective remedy 
for this practice. 

CED WOULD GRANT LIFE OR DEATH POWERS OVER 
EACH INDUSTRY TO CHIEF EXECUTIVE 

Reference, page 35, line 21, and page 36, 
line 21: 

Report reads: “The peril-point and escape- 
clause provisions of the Trade Agreements 
Act in their present form are serious limita- 
tions on the President's ability to lower tariff 
rates. 

“If there is to be effective liberalization 
of the tariff, the peril-point and escape- 
clause provisions of the Trade Agreements 
Act need to be modified. In their present 
form they are inconsistent with effective 
tariff liberalization, 

“The President has asked that these pro- 
visions be retained. He has, however, stated 
his intention to base his decision on Tariff 
Commission recommendations on grounds 
broader than the Commission is empowered 
to consider. We agree that the President 
should be free to set aside Tariff Commission 
recommendations when he finds that the 
national interest requires it.” 

Comment: It was intended that these 
provisions of the act would act as a deterrent 
in the removal of tariff barriers. Unless we 
wish to lower these barriers, regardless of any 
potential damage to domestic producers, 
these provisions are necessary and should be 
retained, 

The CED recommends that the President 
should have unfettered authority to destroy 
a domestic industry “when he finds that the 
national interest requires it.“ This philoso- 
phy of government is not in consonance with 
accepted American ideals and practices. 


* Under present tariff legislation, the value 
of imported merchandise for duty purposes 
is normally based on foreign value or ex- 
port value, whichever is higher. The for- 
eign value is the price at which similar mer- 
chandise is offered for sale for home con- 
sumption in the exporting country. ‘The 
export value is the price at which the mer- 
chandise is offered for sale to American im- 
porters. Foreign value represents neither the 
price paid for the goods nor the price for 
which they are sold in the United States. 
The determination of foreign value is costly 
and time consuming. Neither importers nor 
customs Officials know the foreign value 
without investigation in the country of ori- 
gin. Elimination of foreign value as a 
standard of valuation would thus greatly re- 
duce uncertainty about duty to be paid and 
delay in determining it. The use of the 
actual invoice price for valuation would fur- 
ther simplify and expedite valuation (p. 34). 
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OF NEW YORK 
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Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I had 
intended this morning to make some re- 
marks about our former Senator William 
Benton, of Connecticut, and the part he 
played in the effort which today arrived 
at its conclusion. I did not find time to 
make these remarks, however, and now 
ask unanimous consent that the remarks 
I had prepared be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Mr. President, before final action is taken 
on Senate Resolution 301 I should like to 
point out the pioneering role played in this 
Senate action by former Senator William 
Benton, of Connecticut. 

Senator Benton was the first Member of 
this body to make formal proposal of dis- 
ciplinary action against the Senator from 
Wisconsin, 

The action we are about to take has a di- 
rect relation to that first proposal by Senator 
Benton, his Senate Resolution 187 introduced 
in the 83d Congress on August 6, 1951, Al- 
though more than 3 years have elapsed since 
then, and the path of action between that 
day and this has taken many detours, the 
Benton resolution was the first step on the 
long road. 

The first part of our Senate Resolution 301 
condemns the junior Senator from Wiscon- 
sin for his failure to cooperate with, his 
abuse of, and his obstructive conduct toward 
the subcommittee which investigated Sena- 
tor Benton's charges. The second part of 
Senate Resolution 301 deals with the conduct 
of the junior Senator from Wisconsin toward 
the select committee which was studying his 
conduct with respect to that subcommittee. 

I count Senator Benton as a friend. I 
know that, in taking that first and crucial 
step, back in 1951, he placed the public good 
above consideration of his own political in- 
terest. He took it in the full foreknowledge 
that such action would make him the target 
for personal abuse and attack. 

Senator Benton is personally convinced 
that his defeat in the election of 1952 was 
not attributable to the McCarthy contro- 
versy; and the statisics seem to bear this out. 
But I know him well enough to say that, out 
of his high sense of duty, Iam sure he would 
hive gone forward with his resolution even 
though he believed it meant the end of his 
political life. 

But it cannot be said that Senator Benton 
emerged unscarred. More than a few Mem- 
bers of the Senate have now felt the retalia- 
tory wrath of the junior Senator from Wis- 
consin. But none other has had to endure 
a reprisal in the form of a counterresolution. 
By contrast with the carefully prepared and 
temperately presented evidence on which 
Senator Benton based his charges, the 
countercharges against him were an III-as- 
sorted, hastily concocted, and improbable 
collection of accusations such as could have 
been assembled or invented about almost any 
man in public life out of newspaper files, 
Yet the subcommittee to which they were 
referred treated them judiciously and 
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solemnly, in the interest of evenhanded 
justice. 

Nor has any other Senator who has criti- 
cizied the junior Senator from Wisconsin 
faced a $2 million libel sult. Senator Ben- 
ton waived his congressional immunity, in 
order to get an opportunity to prove his 
charges in court. The sult was ultimately 
withdrawn by Senator McCartHy under con- 
ditions which provided that he bear the court 
costs, but we may be sure that the prepara- 
tion of his defense was very costly to Sena- 
ton Benton, 

Senator Benton will take no pleasure in 
today's action by the Senate. He is not that 
type. It was never a feud—as some news- 
papers described it—to Benton. It was a 
distasteful duty. 

Three years ago Senator Benton asserted 
that the course pursued by the Senator from 
Wisconsin was bringing dishonor on the 
Senate and creating tragic division among 
the American people. He said that this divi- 
sian would become more menacing as time 
went on. Events since then have justified 
his judgment. 

The course taken by former Senator Ben- 
ton paved the way for this Senate action to- 
day, and he richly deserves our tribute. I 
wish to insert the following excerpts from 
recent editorials into the CONGRESSIONAL 


Rxconp: 

From the Christian Century, October 13, 
1954: 

“Amid the praise for the 6 Senators on the 
Watkins committee and the 3 others who 
were mainly instrumental in having the 
committee formed—FLANDERS, FULBRIGHT, 
and Morsr—almost no recognition is being 
given the man who really started the Wis- 
consin Senator down the political skids. 
That man was Senator William Benton, of 
Connecticut, with his 1951 resolution for 
McCartHy’s expulsion which brought into 
being the Hennings committee of which, says 
the Watkins report, McOCsarrHy was con- 
temptuous, contumacious, and obstructive.’ 
Senator Benton threw away his own politi- 
cal career by daring to stand up to MCCARTHY 
when others quailed. But his courage set 
in motion the train of events which have 
now brought the Watkins report.” 

From Moses Berkman, columnist for the 
Hartford Times, October 2, 1954: 

“Forgotten in the plaudits being gener- 
ously bestowed among those who have suc- 
ceeded in forcing a Senate showdown on the 
McCarthy issue is former Senator William 
Benton. The praise of anti-McCarthy forces 
and of others who once were his political 
allies has gone to the Watkins committee 
for its forthright handling of an explosive 
situation. But were it not for Connecticut's 
former Senator, McCarrHy might have de- 
layed much longer the inevitable decision of 
a fully accredited Senate committee to Im- 
portune the Senate to restore its lost dig- 
nity and prestige by passing Judgment on 
the Wisconsin Senator's conduct.” 

From the Bridgeport Herald, October 3, 
1954: ` 

“The Connecticut battler who didn’t com- 
promise on Senator McCarrHy was and is 
former Senator William Benton. 

“Senator Benton has been the forgotten 
man of the early anti-McCarthy partisan 
forces in revolt against demagogery and 
disgrace. 

“It was he who brought the first serious, 
provable charges against the Wisconsin Sen- 
ator, calling for a Senate Elections Subcom- 
mittee investigation of many of his ques- 
tionable affairs and private financial 
operations.” 

From Life magazine, March 22, 1954: 

“Not written, but unwritten rules are the 
kind McCarrHy features. To really curb 
him the Senate would have to abolish his 
committee. There are good technical argu- 
ments for doing this, but to do it the Sen- 
ators would have to develop just as much 
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anger as they would need to expel him from 
the Senate. 

“There are good technical reasons for do- 
ing that, too, Senator Benton's effort to 
press them in 1951 fell awfully flat, but 
perhaps Benton was less quixotic than 
premature.” . 


There Is No Precedent for Dixon-Yates 
Deal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, dur- 
ing recent weeks I have noted many in- 
stances in which the defense of the 
Dixon-Yates deal has revolved around 
the proposition that there really is noth- 
ing unusual about it—that it is just ex- 
actly like contracts previously entered 
into by the Atomic Energy Commission 
under other administrations, particu- 
larly at Portsmouth and Paducah. 

I noticed that the Wall Street Journal 
adopted this fallacy in an editorial 
critical of my actions. Accordingly, I 
wrote the editor of the Journal, who very 
fairly published my letter. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have this letter printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Senator Keravuver’s View 


EDITOR, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL: 

I have read your editorial captioned “The 
Power of Negative Thinking“ (November 22) 
in which you view my opposition to the two 
new nominees to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion as typical of the intellectual level of 
the whole opposition to the so-called Dixon- 
Yates contract. 

I was particularly Interested In the edi- 
torial because it adopts as its own the public 
relations Justification for the contract— 
namely, that the AEC has previously entered 
into contracts at Portsmouth and at Padu- 
cah with private power and that these con- 
tracts are no different in essence from the 
proposed Dixon-Yates contract, 

I just wish you had time from your busy 
schedule to make an independent examina- 
tion into this contract, for I believe that 
such an independent action on your part 
would lead you to agree that there is a 
vast difference between the proposed Dixon- 
Yates contract and the previous contracts 
entered into by AEC for power. 

Under the Dixon-Yates deal the Atomic 
Energy Commission would enter into a con- 
tract for 25 years with renewal clauses up 
to 40 years for power not 1 kilowatt of 
which would it use for itself. Instead, the 
power is entirely for the TVA and the TVA 
must depend upon this power for its own 
loads, must accept it throughout that period 
of time and redistribute it to its customers 
in the Memphis area. TVA, however, would 
have no contractual rights or authority in- 
sofar as the producers of the power, the 
Dixon-Yates combine, are concerned. Their 
only contractual obligation is to the AEC, 
The AEC, therefore, under this contract, be- 
comes not a power user but a power broker. 

Frankly now, don’t you agree with me 
that this is an administrative nightmare? 
Leaving aside entirely the question of the 
additional cost to the Government, between 
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$92 and $140 million, over the life of the 
contract, don’t you really agree that it is 
wrong for the Government to use the con- 
tracting authority of one agency to make 
a contract for another agency, behind that 
agency's back and in a field in which the 
second agency is preeminent? 

I believe, as a matter of fact, that you 
would find a little research on the Electric 
Energy, Inc., contract enlightening in itself. 
You know it is a fact that when Mr. Dixon 
and his associates secured that contract 
they immediately launched a considerable 
hubbub about the fact that at long last 
they would have the opportunity to prove 
their superiority over TVA, since they were 
building a plant right across the river from 
the TVA Shawnee plant, both of which were 
to serve the AEC installation. These plants 
were started during the time when there 
were still controls on steel and other ma- 
terials and the EEI plant was scheduled to 
come in first. Because of that schedule EEI 
was granted priority on steel and other ma- 
terials over TVA. Therefore you might say 
that if it was to be a race it was a rigged 
race, with TVA carrying all of the handi- 
caps, Nevertheless, I believe you will dis- 
cover that smoke was pouring from the 
TVA stacks while the boilers of EEI were 
still cold, and that the TVA built its plant 
below its estimate of $145 per kilowatt in- 
stalled capacity, while the last figures I saw 
on EEI showed they were now within the 
neighborhood of $200 per kilowatt. 

Therefore, even if the Dixon-Yates con- 
tract were similar to EET, which it is not, 
I hardly think EEI is an example worth 
emulation. 

Estes KEFAUVER, 
United States Senator from Tennessee. 
Wasuincton, D. C. 


Using the Splendid Abilities of the Junior 
Senator from Kentucky, Mr. Cooper 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr, WILEY. Mr. President, the for- 
tunes of politics are such that when we 
convene in January, there will be absent 
from our Senate ranks one of the most 
outstanding Members who has graced 
this body. He is a man young in years, 
but old in splendid experience, a man 
who has won the admiration of his col- 
leagues on both sides of the aisle as a 
battler for decency, for integrity, for 
forwardlooking statesmanship. 

I refer to our associate, the junior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. COOPER]. 

It has been my pleasure to know JOHN 
SHERMAN Cooper for many years. When 
I was chairman of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee in the 80th Congress, there 
was no Senator who worked longer, more 
conscientiously, more constructively on 
that committee than the gentleman from 
Somerset, Ky. I have known too his 
excellent work in the United Nations. 

Joun Cooper is still a young man and 
I am certain that his career as a public 
servant has hardly just begun. I feel 
sure that his outstanding talents and 
abilities will be utilized by this adminis- 
tration in some fine new capacity. 
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His own State of Kentucky would, I 
am sure, welcome his appointment to 
high position. As was said in Kentucky 
during the last election, two good men 
were running against one another. One 
good man had to lose. The former Vice 
President of the United States is an out- 
standing leader. He returns to the Sen- 
ate to succeed another outstanding 
leader. 

I send to the desk now three of the 
many editorials which appeared in the 
newspapers of our land referring to the 
Kentucky race and to the need for a 
worthy new post for JOHN Cooper. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
editorials be printed in the Appendix of 
the REconp. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
November 4, 1954] 
Mn. COOPER AND MR. BARKLEY 

JOHN SHERMAN Coorer, Republican Sena- 
tor from Kentucky, waged a hard, clean fight 
to retain his seat, but he lost. Whatever 
reasons may be adduced to explain his defeat, 
one stands paramount—he was opposed by 
ALBEN W. BARKLEY, the former Vice President 
of the United States, who commands such 
popular affection that anyone running 
agalnst him faces considerable odds, par- 
ticularly in Kentucky, which usually votes 
Democratic. 

But Mr. Cooper's defeat, regrettable as it 
is, surely does not mean that his days of 
service to his country are over. In his short 
stay in the Senate he had established him- 
self as one of the Nation's outstanding leg- 
islators, with a clear understanding of inter- 
national and domestic affairs alike. Both the 
Republican Party and the Nation at large can 
take pride in the kind of thinking and voting 


he consistently brought to the great issues ` 


of the day. There are many posts, diplo- 
matic, executive, advisory, in which he could 
put his unusual talents to work, and we are 
sure that the administration will lose no 
time in assigning him to the task for which 
he is most needed. 

[From the New York Times of November 3, 

1954] 
MR. BARKLEY RETURNS 

ALBEN W. BARKLEY proved his vigor and 
toughness during the campaign; now he 
has proved once again—if proof was neces- 
sary—that he still has irresistible voting 
appeal. Any senatorial candidate on the 
Democratic ticket in the Bluegrass State 
has an enormous advantage because Ken- 
tucky is, of course, normally Democratic. 
And when that candidate happens to be the 
popular first citizen of Kentucky, named 
Alsen W. BARKLEY, the result is a foregone 
conclusion, 

Nevertheless, we cannot let this occasion 
pass without expressing regret over the loss 
to the Senate of the scrvices of another dis- 
tinguished Kentuckian, Mr. Barker's Re- 
publican opponent, JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, 
A clear-headed internationalist and a liberal 
thinker, Mr. Coor=n is an outstanding mem- 
ber of his party in the upper House, and he 
will be sorely missed. Under the circum- 
stances of this election, the political odds 
were too heavy against him. But he made 
a good fight, which against any opponent 
less formidable than Mr. BARKLEY might 
well have been successful. Though Mr. 
Cooper now must leave the Senate, we are 
confident that the administration will not 
be long in putting his experience and abili- 
tics once again to excellent use. 
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[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of Novem- 
ber 3, 1954] 


THe Veer Comes Back 


The hardest race in all the country for the 
independent voter was that in Kentucky, 
where former Vice President BARKLEY won 
over Republican Senator JOHN SHERMAN 
Cooper. Both men deserved to win. And 
probably the Republicans needed the rugged 
character of the still young Mr. Coorrr more 
than the Democrats needed the Veep, who is 
already full of both honors and years. Sen- 
ator Coorrr’s defeat was less of an adverse 
judgment on the able, progressive Republi- 
can than a testimonial of bluegrass good will 
for the man who has kept Kentucky on the 
political map for so many years. 

If President Eisenhower wants a splendidly 
qualified man for an important Federal post 
in diplomacy or administration, he will be 
quick to make use of the talents and ability 
of JonN SHERMAN COOPER, 


Christian Faith and Christian Leadership 
Are Necessary for Solution of World’s 
Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 2, 1954 . 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the 
Appendix of the Recorp my message at 
the general association of Baptists in 
Kentucky at Owensboro, Ky., on Novem- 
ber 18, 1953. 

There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MESSAGE AT THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF 
BAPTISTS IN KENTUCKY aT OWENSBORO, KY., 
ON NOVEMBER 18, 1953, BY Hon, JOHN SHER- 
MAN COOPER, OF KENTUCKY 


It has been difficult for me to choose a 
subject that I thought I could discuss with 
any value to this body. It is natural for an 
individual to think in terms of his own work 
and experience. I have thought that I could 
appropriately speak to you about some ques- 
tions which have developed in my mind dur- 
ing my experience of the past 4 or 5 years. 
The reason which gives me courage to speak 
of them is my conviction that Christian faith 
and Christian leadership are necessary for 
the solution of these questions. They are 
concerned with the present conflict between 
the Christian and Communist worlds. 

We have spent 7 of the past 12 years In 
war. Even in the years of uneasy peace, we 
have been conscious always of the threat of 
war, Since 1946, our policies and action 
have been influenced by the aggressive power 
of Russia which we recognize as the only 
real threat to peace. 

It is an actual and continuing threat. 
Since the close of World War II. Russia 
has fastened itself upon 10 of the 20 coun- 
tries of Europe, the ancient community of 
China with its 460 million people, and has 
brought under its control one-third of the 
peoples of the world, And now, projecting 
into the future, there falls the shadow of the 
atom bomb, with all its unknown potential 
of aggression and mass destruction. Two 
thousand years after the death of Christ, we 
are face to face with the stark problem of 
physical survival, It is not Umited to the 
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problem of or my survival, but of 
masses of people and perhaps of civilization 
For as of this moment, there exist 
mo means or assurance of the control of 
atomic weapons except the morality and 
spirituality of man himself. 

To meet this physical threat, it has been 
our aim to assure security by bunlding mili- 
tary and economic strength at home and 
with our allies. This building of power has 
been necessary, and even imperative. Our 
purpose has been peace—to dissuade ag- 
gression, and to survive and win if we should 
be attacked. It has had notable success in 
repelling aggression in Korea. Our action 
there may turn out to be a decisive step in 
preventing new aggressions. It is my own 
view that the Communist forces and the 
forces of freedom have reached for a time a 
stalemate, a balance of equilibrium, and we 
will for a time have an uneasy peace. 

I do not doubt that by continuing hard 
effort and sacrifice, we can protect ourselves. 
But all of us search earnestly for a true and 
permanent peace. In this time of stale- 
mate, of uneasy equilibrium, it is time to 
inquire into every means by which true 
peace, and the Christian world, and, more 
important, its institutions and the faith for 
which it stands can be protected. 

Specifically, we inquire if military strength 
alone can resolve the impasse between Russia 
and the Western World, It is an unfortu- 
nate fact that power and even the resistance 
of aggression in Korea has not yet produced 
any sign of any firm settlement or even tem- 
porary adjustment of the differences between 
the Communist and democratic forces. 

I do not want to be pessimistic, but from 
my experience of the last few years, I do have 
grave doubts that a permanent peace or even 
an adjustment of conflicting aims can be 
brought about upon the basis of military 
power alone. 

It is this conclusion that has led me to 
speak of these matters to you toduy, for I 
am sure that the only hope of any true reso- 
lution of this terrible situation lies in moral 
and spiritual forces, led by the Christian 
churches. 

My view stems from the contradiction of 
communistic belief, with Christian faith. 
It is absolutely essential that Christians rec- 
ognize this contradiction. 

In 1949, 1950, and 1951, I had the oppor- 
tunity to serve as a member of the United 
States delegation to the General Assembly of 
the United Nations. I remember my opti- 
mistic belief at the beginning of my service, 
that there was surely some means that could 
be taken that could pave the way for agree- 
ment with Russia. I am sorry to say that 
it did not take much time to become con- 
vinced that there was little, if any, possi- 
bility of agreement with that country. The 
actions of their representatives was a reflec- 
tion of their world policy. Their representa- 
tives, such as Vyshinsky, Malik, and Gro- 


myko, use the forum of the United Nations 


only for propaganda and division. Everyday 
they pour out bitter, vindictive hatred 
against the United States and other demo- 
cratic nations. The most fearsome fact that 
presents itself is the immoral and unmoral 
distortion of truth. We can only understand 
this callousness when we remember that the 
communlstie system has no concept of moral, 
ethical, or spiritual values. 

I remember that on one occasion General 
Osborne, who was at that time our repre- 
sentative on the Atomic Control Committee, 
told me that for 3 years he had dealt with 
the Russian representatives without making 
the slightest substantial progress. At the 
same time he was appreciative of the confi- 
dence and understanding manifested by rep- 
resentatives of other countries on the Com- 
mission. He was so impressed that he was 
led to say to one of the representatives, "I 
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cannot talk to the Russians. But it is 
strange that we who differ in race, color, and 
background can understand each other.” 
The representative replied: “We do differ in 
these things, but they are superficial. We 
are alike in the interests that are funda- 
mental. You and I believe in a system of 
law to which we must relate our actions. 
We may have different religions and believe 
in different gods, but both of us believe that 
there is a moral order superior to ourselves. 
It is because we believe in these funda- 
mental things that we understand each 
other.“ 

Mr. Osborne said that he was made to real- 
ize more clearly than ever before the diffi- 
culty of his task, for as the Soviet's repre- 
sentative did not respect spiritual concepts, 
there was really no common ground of refer- 
ence upon which honest agreement and 
moral adjustments could be made. 

These facts point to the conclusion that 
the ultimate danger does not lie in the dif- 
ferences of detail, but because of the differ- 
ences in principles and beliefs. 

There is no question that peace and the 
security of nations are endangered by the 
physical power and might of Russia. 

But the danger which I want to emphasize 
today—a danger which is more deadly than 
power and even war—ts the propagation and 
the acceptance by many peoples of their un- 
moral and irreligious philosophy. 

It is the opposite of Christian doctrine and 
faith, It will not accept or compromise with 
any tenet of the Christian faith. To the con- 
trary, it is its avowed purpose to overthrow 
not only conflicting political and economic 
systems but to extinguish the most profound 
bases of our faith. 

Stalin in his writings and utterances made 
it clear that he approached the possibility of 
peaceful coexistence as a matter of tempo- 
rary tactical expediency, and not an end de- 
sirable in the interest of humanity. “The 
existence of the Soviet Republic side by side 
with imperialist states for a long time,” he 
declared categorically in one of his out- 
bursts of impatience, “is unthinkable. One 
or the other must triumph in the end. And 
before that end comes, a series of frightful 
clashes between the Soviet Republic and the 
bourgeois states is inevitable.” 

I do not pretend to any exhaustive under- 
standing of communistic belief. I do know 
that its essence is materialism. It exalts the 
claims of the body—food, clothing, and shel- 
ter. To assure these economic needs, the 
communistic system makes the state su- 
preme, and gives to it the control of all 
means of production and distribution. 

Individual man will never willingly sub- 
mit to conformity. Communism has estab- 
lished its dictatorship to stamp out or bring 
under control the enemies of conformity— 
the eternal sources of criticism, light, and 
freedom. They are the church, the school, 
the home, and the mind and soul of indi- 
vidual man. If communism should prevail 
there would remain only a nameless mass, 
where incividual man with all his faith and 
spirit would have no place. 

It is the negation of natural law, of the 
Christian ideal of the worth of every indi- 
vidual soul and his equality in the sight of 
God. 

If we agree that advancing communism is 
a contradiction and a threat to Christian 
faith, then it seems clear to me that the 
matter presents the greatest challenge of all 
time to Christians and Christian leadership. 

I have always been proud that the Chris- 
tian faith is a missionary faith, an evangelis- 
tic faith, and that it believes the imperative 
of “go ye into all the world, and preach the 
gospel to every creature.” 

The threat of communism and the sealing 
off of great arens and people, would prevent 
the dissemination of truth and Christian 
evangelism, 

There has always been controversy and 
differences of opinion in this country, as to 
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whether In its policy we should “go it alone” 
or assume greater obligations throughout the 
world. This question has been urged chiefly 
upon the basis of our economic ability to 
enlarge our influence and whether it would 
strengthen or weaken our national security. 

These are essential questions, but I be- 
lieve that there are other considerations 
which a Christian must take into account in 
the choice of policy. 

We may want to believe easily that com- 
munism is making advances, solely through 
the military aggression of Russia, or through 
its worldwide conspiracy to subvert inter- 
nally democratic countries. This is not al- 
ways true. In the underdeveloped coun- 
tries of the world, where one-third of the 
peoples of the world live, there are local 
conditions which enhance and promote the 
appeal of communism. The peoples of those 
lands have lived for centuries in hunger, 
disease, and In stratified social classes. They 
are marked by immense differences in levels 
of living and opportunity. They blame their 
colonial experience, an experience under 
democratic countries, with responsibility for 
their unfortunate position, and believe easily 
that national independence will reverse their 
history. Unfortunately, they have found 
that a change of governments cannot cure 
immediately conditions of misery, and with 
disillusionment a rich field for communism 
is opened. The promise of immediate social 
justice, of equal opportunity, where each 
shall have according to his need, holds ap- 
peal. And so communism finds acceptance, 

The United States is the most powerful 
non-Communist country in the world, and 
certainly the richest. If we do not act to 
assist these undeveloped countries to correct 
these conditions which encourage commu- 
nism, there is little possibility that any ef- 
fective action can be taken to stop its ad- 
vance in the underdeveloped countries of the 
world. 

From the Christian viewpoint, I cannot be- 
Heve that we are willing that these areas 
shall be swallowed up and sealed off and 
prevent and delay the mission of the church. 
From the standpoint of Christian character 
and faith, I do not believe that we can, like 
the Pharisee, be smug in our own good for- 
tune and turn our backs on less fortunate 
human beings. 

I present this idea to you, not as some- 
thing new, but as a part of the challenge 
which communism presents to Christians. 

The countries and the people of the world 
watch us. It is not enough to declare that 
we are the repository of freedom. Freedom 
must be an actuality, and it must grow. 

With all the criticism that bitter people 
pour out on our system, there can be no 
question that the measure of freedom and 
opportunity afforded by our country is the 
greatest in all the world and in all history. 

But we are at once a shining example of 
freedom and the subject of criticism. 

Any hard and objective analysis can only 
reveal that there are areas of American 
life, there are peoples and races in our coun- 
try. who do not enjoy the full freedom for 
which the individual must always hunger. 


We make steady progress in the correction 
of these faults, but this too presents a 
challenge. 

This is, I believe, a test and a challenge 
of Christian leadership, for we proclaim above 
all others the individual worth and value 
of the individual and his soul before God. 

There is another characteristic of com- 
munistic thought which we must recognize. 
It is not a rational belief for all—it has be- 
come a faith and a religion to many—and 
men die for it. 

It is dificult for us to understand how 
individuals can consider as a faith, a sys- 
tem which considers untruthfulness, decep- 
tion, even conspiracy as justified, which con- 
siders that immoral methods validate their 
ends, 
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It is difficult to understand how individuals 
can embrace a faith, a system which seeks 
the destruction of the significance of the 
church, and of the individual. 

And yet it is true that millions have done 
so—with hope that they will improve their 
own wretched condition, with grander ideas 
of social justice, out of hatred and bitterness. 

We cannot in the very nature of Christian 
faith accept the thesis that this evil can 
ultimately prevail. Man may have bread, 
clothing, shelter, the pomp and authority of 
a governmental system, but without spirit- 
ual life, the soul hungers and dies. 

It is the record of history that man will 
not long remain submissive to domination of 
his soul. 

I have talked too long. But the real point 
that I want to make today is that the 
strength of military power, the practical 
methods we may use to counter the eco- 
nomic reasons for acceptance of the Com- 
munist idea, are not enough. 

The great necessity is to bring again to 
man, with greater vigor and enthusiasm, the 
greatest faith—Christianity. 

The worst thing that could happen in our 
own land would be for us to succumb un- 
consciously to the root of communism, which 
is materialism. It seems unfortunately to 
occupy our minds in increasing measure. 

The true and ultimate answer to material- 
ism at home, and to evil systems in the 
world, and to the deepest hopes of man, is 
a profounder acceptance of the will and 
teaching of Christ by Christians, and its ex- 
tension throughout the world. 

“Not by might, nor by power, but by my 
spirit sayeth the Lord of hosts.” 


Tribute to Senator Hendrickson’s Work 
on Juvenile Delinquency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr, KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD a statement 
by me in tribute to the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. HENDRICKSON]. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

I want to pay a deserving tribute to the 
work of our colleague, Senator Ronxur B. 
HENDRICKSON, during the past session of 
Congress in heading the Juvenile Delin- 
quency Subcommittee. 

During the early days of the 83d Congress, 
Senator HENDRICKSON and I filed identical 
resolutions calling for an investigation into 
the subject of juvenile delinquency. Even- 
tually our resolutions were combined in com- 
mittee and adopted by the Senate. Senator 
HENvRIcKSON was named as chairman of the 
subcommittee. 

Mr. President, he has done an outstanding 
job in conducting judicious hearings de- 
signed to shed light on a situation which 
needs our best thoughts, I should like to 
outline just some of the work that has been 
accomplished. 

To date the subcommittee has examined 
more than 500 witnesses, many of whom are 
themselves experts in the fields of Juvenile 
delinquency and have given us the benefit of 
their knowledge and years of experience. It 
has conducted firsthand Investigations of 
both local and interstate problems. Com- 
munity hearings have been conducted in 
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many major cities throughout the Nation, 
We have examined the effects of comic books 
and of television on the youthful mind. 

In our work Senator HENDRICKSON has been 
our tireless leader, devoting himself to a 
cause which he held to be most important. 
Although he is leaving the Senate, he has 
recommended that the committee be con- 
tinued, for he realizes that its work is not 
yet done. In this I join Senator HENDRICK- 
son wholeheartedly. The field is so large 
and the problem so complex that it was 
impossible to complete our task in the time 
allotted. I hope that the next Senate will 
approve Senator HENDRICKSON’s recommen- 
dation at the closing session of this one that 
we continue the work which he pioneered so 
effectively. 


Radio Address by Hon. Alexander Wiley, 


of Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


- Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk the text of a radio address 
which I delivered over the radio stations 
of my State. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this address be printed in the final 
edition of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

There being no objection, the radio 
address was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Sr Nr Ton WEY Previews 1955 LEGISLATION 


This is your Senator, ALEX WILEY, speak - 
ing to you from our Nation's Capital. 

In the next quarter of an hour, I would 
like to chat with you about some of the 
many matters coming up in the new Con- 
gress in January that affect our State and 
our Nation. 

Let's take a look at some of the key sub- 
jects that affect you, too, as an individual— 
that affect your family, your home, your wel- 
fare, your standard of living, your taxes. 

I am going to list some ot the bills which 
I intend to introduce shortly in your be- 

Half. And, friends, I want to cordially in- 
vite your reactions to my legislative program. 
Let me have the benefit of your own thinking 
as to what you feel should be done here in 
Washington for Wisconsin. 

Now, we will start off with the first ques- 
tion about my plans for the 84th Congress. 
ST. LAWRENCE CHANNELS 

Question. First, Senator Wurr, how do we 
stand with regard to the St. Lawrence sea- 
way? What about the problem of deepening 
the channels in the upper Great Lakes 50 as 
to complete the seaway project? 

Answer. I'm glad to start off with this 
vital seaway subject. As a matter of fact, 
my No. 1 priority in the new Congress is to 
complete the St. Lawrense seaway—on 
which, incidentally, the construction proc- 
ess has already begun on the Canadian side 


ot the border. 


To fulfill our American part, there must 
still be appropriated some $100 million. This 
money will be used to make sure that deep- 
water shipping—with drafts of up to 27 
feet—can travel the full 2,400 miles from the 
Atlantic Ocean to Superior-Duluth, and to 
all the other harbors in 
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In other words, the $100 million will com- 
plete this deep-water lifeline into the heart 


ot the North American Continent. 


And, so, on the very first legislative day 
of the new Congress, I will be dropping in a 
bill to authorize these necessary funds to 
complete the seaway. 

Question. Senator WiLey, while we are on 
the subject of future improvements, are there 
any other fields where you fee] the Congress 
should take action to meet modern con- 
ditions? 

Answer. Yes, indeed. The fact of the mat- 
ter is that the more closely one looks at 
Wisconsin's and America's facilities the more 
one sees the need to serve our expanding 
population. 

Four million babies have been born in 1954. 
Our population is going to increase further 
next year and in the years to come. That 
means that we have got to take a new look 
at the adequacy of our Wisconsin hospitals, 
our schools, our playgrounds, our roads, our 
parks, our water systems. 

Now, of course, this is to a very large 
extent, basically a statewide matter. It will 
be handled by our Governor and by our 
State legislature at Madison. But Uncle 
Sam, too, has important responsibilities, and 
tt is my job to help him fulfill those re- 
sponsibilities. 


ROAD NETWORK 


Question, What, specifically, do you have 
m mind, Senator? 

Answer. Well, take the Issue of roads. 
Wisconsin, as you well know, is a great tour- 
ist State. Our highway system is essential 
for more and more transporting of farm 
goods and industrial goods. But modern 
Badger highways are absolutely essential for 
increased tourist travel as well. We have a 
fine road system in our State—one of the 
best in our Nation—but it could stand con- 
siderable improvement. So I am going to 
do my part to exvand the Federal highway- 
aid program for Wisconsin. 


AIRPORT IMPROVEMENT 


Question. How about other fields of in- 
ternal improvement? 

Answer. Well, take air travel. Wisconsin 
has always pioneered in aviation since the 
days of Billy Mitchell. We have 200 airports 
in our State. Many of them need new facili- 
ties, larger runways, new technical aids, in 
order to be absolutely modern and so as to 
handie the tremendous increase in air traffic 
safely and efficiently. That means increased 
airport construction and expansion in Wis- 
consin—carefully planned and soundly exe- 
cuted, in cooperation with our State aero- 
nautics commission. 

Question, Are there any other improve- 
ments you have in mind? 

WISCONSIN ATOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Answer. Yes, indeed. I am thinking now 
of one particularly crucial field—atomic de- 
velopment. I refer to use of the atom for 
peaceful, commercial purposes—for inex- 
pensive fuel for industry, for homes, for 
rural cooperatives. I am going to do all 
that I can to make sure that Wisconsin keeps 
pace in the race for atomic development, 
Why? Because it means jobs; it means in- 
come; it means a higher standard of living 
for the 314 million people of our State. 

PROTECTING CONSUMER 

Question. Turning to fuel, Senator, what 
is the picture as regards rates on natural 
gas—a subject on which you've been fight- 
ing to protect the consumer for years and 
years? 

Answer. Well, as many of my listeners 
probably know, the natural gas lobby is go- 
ing all out to jack up natural-gas rates still 
more. That would mean a bigger fuel bill 
for you, Mr. and Mrs. Homeowner and for 
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you Mr. Businessman. Now, I'm for falr 
rates and a fair return on Investment; but 
I’m against allowing the gas companies or 
anyone else taking the consumer for a ride. 
I'm against the effort of the natural-gas 
lobby trying to overthrow a recent signifi- 
cant Supreme Court decision, That deci- 
sion held that gas rates by independent sup- 
pliers should definitely be subject to Federal 
regulation. I say that the consumer must 
be protected and I'm going to continue to 
fight in his behalf. 

Question. Speaking of protection, how 
about the problem of taxes? What sort of 
protection can the average man expect in 
that regard? 

TAX JUSTICE 

Answer. ‘Vell, he can expect that his senior 
Senator will fight for further review of our 
present tax system. Unfortunately, there 
are still many inequities in the Nation's tax 
laws—injustices affecting both individuals 
and businesses. It will be my task to try 
to help remove these injustices. For ex- 
ample, I think that taxes on very small busi- 
nesses are much too severe. 

These taxes should be revised, and the 
burden should be eased. In suggesting 
this, I am not simply thinking of the small 
businessman who is being heavily taxed. I 
am thinking of the employees whom the 
little businessman will employ and the pay- 
rolls he will pay provided that taxes are fair 
and equitable instead of being discrimina- 
tory and burdensome. 

Question. Would you give another example, 
Senator of how you feel the tax laws can 
be changed? 

Answer. Well, take taxes as they affect a 
great many women in Wisconsin—working 
mothers. These working mothers hare to 
spend a considerable amount of money for 
baby sitters. This is a perfectly legitimate 
expense which should be fully deductible 
for tax purposes. Yet, right now only a com- 
paratively small number of working mothers 
are tted to list these baby sitter costs 
when they fill out their income tax returns. 
I feel, therefore, that this provision in the 
tax law should be liberalized too. 

And there are other tax features which 
could stand improvement. For example, 
taxes should be used to encourage rather 
than discourage industrial research because 
research means more jobs, more income for 
America. Then, too, taxes vitally affect the 
great outdoor heritage of Wisconsin—our 
fields and streams. 

ANTIPOLLUTION WORKS 


Question. How docs that work out, Sena- 
tor? 

Answer. Well, I need not tell my listeners 
that pollution is one of the big problems 
faced throughout our State—pollution of our 
streams and rivers. 

Pollution destroys fish and wildlife. It 
prevents swimming. It ruins recreational 
features. 

What we need, therefore, are new plants 
which can treat industrial sewage so that 
it is not dumped into streams and rivers, 
resulting in more and more pollution. These 
treatment plants cost lots of money, What 
is essential, therefore, is that we ease our 
tax laws so that we encourage the building 
of more and more antipollution works. In 
that way, we help many Wisconsin compa- 
nies facing the troublesome problem of how 
to handle industrial waste. We help the 
great Wisconsin conservation movement. 
We help evcryone who wants to enjoy our 
outdoor heritage. 

FARM PARITY 


Question. Well, Senator Wer, while we 
are on this problem of the outdoors, what 
about the men who spend almost all their 
time in outdoor work, the farmers of WiscoD- 
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sin? What do you contemplate for the 
great agricultural segment of Wisconsin's 
population? 

Answer. I have a whole series of bills 
which I think will help improve the condi- 
tions of our farmers. By doing so, I know 
that we can strengthen the State of Wiscon- 
sin, as a whole. Why? Because, when the 
farmer has purchasing power, when he buys 
an auto, a refrigerator, a tractor, a washing 
machine, a home appliance, his purchases 
help to generate economic health in every 
community in our State. 

Now the biggest problem of the farmer 
is a fair price on his products. And, so, one 
of my major purposes in the new Congress 
will be to restore dairy parity to the level 
of the parity on the 6 basic commodities. In 
other words, I do not want the dairyman 
discriminated against, in relation to the pro- 
ducers of corn, wheat, or, in particular, the 
case of Southern crops like cotton or tobacco. 

SCHOOL LUNCHES 


Question. Well, if farm parity is taken care 
of, how about other farm problems? 

Answer. Well, I plan to advance legislation 
to expand the Natioh’s school lunch program 
and the use of milk in that program. Wis- 
consin is way ahead of other States of the 
Union in its use of milk in this program. 
My information is that, if all the other States 
used as much milk as we do in feeding 
youngsters in our schools, more than a bil- 
lion additional pounds of milk would be con- 
sumed. Just think of it—a billion pounds 
of milk. That would certainly heip greatly 
in meeting the present dairy surplus prob- 
lem. 

Now, I also have plans to strengthen dairy 
research—research into new means of proces- 
sing and packaging, research into dairy nu- 
trition, research into lowering the costs of 
distributing the milk from the farm to the 
consumer's doorstep, as well as other types of 
research. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 

Question. Well, Senator, you have dis- 
cussed improvements of Wisconsin's outdoor 
heritage and its agriculture, now how about 
some other fields? What about social 
security? 

Answer. This is truly one of the most Im- 
portant fields affecting the people of our 
State. I feel that the old age and survivors 
insurance system is one of the great safe- 
guards of America. It is a safeguard against 
depression. It is a safeguard against personal 
insecurity in one’s later years. 

I feel that still more Americans ought to 
be included under the old age pension sys- 
tem. Many groups like lawyers and now ex- 
cluded. I feel that any group which wants 
coverage under the old age insurance system 
should be brought into that system, provided 
the necessary administrative and financial 


arrangements can be made. And too, I feel 


that the system should be liberalized. For 
example, a widow aged 60 should be able to 
draw her widow's pension instead of having 
to eke out an existence until she reaches the 
age of 65. 

ANTICRIME 

Question. That's certainly an important 
point, Senator. 

Now, you have been active in a great many 
other legislative fields and perhaps we can 
run down a few of them briefly in the re- 
maining time. For example, you have been 
in the forefront of the battle against crime. 
Do you have plans in that respect? 

Answer. By all means. I plan to reintro- 
duce a whole series of anticrime bills which 
our Kefauver Crime Committee had origi- 
nally recommended to the Congress. 

I plan to try to extend the life of the Ju- 
yenile delinquency subcommittee. You 
know, it is an alarming fact that more than 
a million youngsters are getting into trouble 
with the law, That means we have got to 
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find new remedies against crime among our 
Nation’s young people. This calls for bet- 
ter cooperation between Federal, State, and 
local governments, But most of all, it calls 
for improved teamwork between the three 
great champions of youth—the home, the 
church, and the school. 

Question. Any other active phases of the 
crime problem? 

Answer. Yes, I'm going to carry on my 
battle against objectionable literature on 
the Nation’s newstands and in the mail- 
boxes—the kind of filthy literature which 
poisons the morals of youngsters. 

And let me say, too, before I leave the 
crime problem that Iam going to reintroduce 
laws to tighten up penalties against another 
terrible evil—dope peddling. I say that the 
narcotics situation in our country is a na- 
tional disgrace; further strong action must 
be taken against it in cooperation with our 
excellent United States Narcotics Bureau. 

Question. Still another field in which you 
have been active is legislation for our ex- 
servicemen, Do you have any further plans 
in that respect? 

Answer. Very definitely, yes. I plan to 
strengthen the system of farm loans for Wis- 
consin veterans, and I plan once more to 
sponsor legislation to set up a Senate Vet- 
erans Affairs Committee. 


THE FIGHT FOR PEACE 


Question, Last but not least, we come to 
the area in which you have worked most sig- 


nificantly of all, and that is the subject of: 


preventing world war III, of maintaining 
the peace. As ranking Republican on the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, do you 
have plans for the new year in this regard? 

Answer. Definitely, yes. Preservation of 
the peace remains our No. 1 goal of all. 
None of the bright possibilities which I have 
mentioned in this broadcast thus far can 
come about unless we can keep the peace. 
We can't possibly have peaceful application 
of atomic energy or an ever higher stand- 
ard of living in this country; we can't enjoy 
greater leisure, greater recreation, higher 
real income unless there is peace in the 
world. 

And so, I will continue to concentrate, my 
friends, in support of our great President, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, in strengthening the 
free world alliance against communism, 
strengthening NATO, and SEATO, and the 
Organization of American States as well as 
the entire system of bilateral and unilateral 
treaties. You and I know that the Reds 
only respect strength. Weakness invites ag- 
gression. Disunity in the free world tempts 
the Communist tyrants to commit new 
crimes, 

ANTIRED BILLS 

Question. While we are on that subject, 
communism, do you plan further action 
against the Communist menace here at 
home? 

Answer. Of course; you can't adequately 
combat communism abroad unless your 
homefront is sufficiently strong. That is why 
I will introduce important new anti-Com- 
munist bills. I'll seek to plug certain loop- 
holes which now exist in our Nation's secu- 
rity laws. That is why, too, I will urge con- 
tinued strong investigation of communism 
here at home by legislative investigating 
committees. 

Meanwhile, I will do my part to help com- 
bat the Communist menace wherever we find 
it in the world—in our own backyard, in 
Latin America, in Western Europe, in Asia, 
or elsewhere—but with methods of peace, not 
of war. I stress peaceful means. That 18 
the policy of our President, and it is my 
policy. I am for strong defense; for eternal 
vigilance. But I am against warlike threats 
or ultimatums. 

Question. Senator Wrrry, you have covered 
A wide range of legislative interests during 
this brief period. You have described various 
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new fields in which you have interested 
yourself. 

I know that if time permitted you would 
set forth your plans with regard to many 
other issues in the State—issues like Post 
Office Department service, civil defense, un- 
employment compensation, justice for men 
in the military reserve, expanded housing, 
health insurance, and a great many other 
tasks. 

But, I think that your comments today on 
the St. Lawrence seaway, on road improve- 
ment, aviation expansion, atomic develop- 
ment, antipollution, anticrime, veterans’ wel- 
fare, and social-security laws have been of 
deep interest to our listening audience. 

Answer, I truly hope so, and I sincerely in- 
vite my listeners’ comment on them. 

I hope that you will write to me, convey- 
ing your own thoughts, your own reactions 
on these and other important issues of our 
time. Iam here in Washington to serve you. 
And so your viewpoint will always be ap- 
preciated. Let me hear from you. 

This is Avex WIIxr, your senior Senator 
signing off from Washington. 


Tribute to Our Former Colleagues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 2, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
a statement by me in tribute to our col- 
leagues who are leaving the Senate. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

With the close of the 83d Congress, I feel 
it is appropriate to say a word of apprecia- 
tion of those Members of the Senate who 
have been with us during these past years 
and who will not continue in the 84th Con- 
gress as our colleagues. 

On the Republican side, I am thinking 
especially of Senator HOMER FERGUSON, of 
Michigan, and Guy Corpon, of Oregon, who 
were in the Senate with me during the en- 
tire time I have been here, and also of JOHN 
COOPER, of Kentucky, and ROBERT UPTON, of 
New Hampshire. Iam also, of course, think- 
ing of my close and intimate friend of many 
years, Bos HENDRICKSON, who has been with 
me here during the past 6 years. 

All these outstanding Republican col- 
leagues have meant much to me during my 
time in the Senate and both Mrs. Smith 
and I will miss them sorely, as well as their 
wives whom we have come to know so well. 

On the Democratic side, I think of Ep 
JOHNSON and Guy GILLETTE, who have both 
been intimate friends of mine. Because of 
my earlier years in Colorado I feel a special 
relationship with Ep who is going back to 
be Governor of that great State. I have 
known GUY GILLETTE as a member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, and as a com- 
panion on some of the trips I have taken 
abroad in connection with the activities of 
that committee. 

I also desire to mention the names of 
those who have been with us for a short 
time this year., This list includes Senators 
Abel, Bowring, Brown, Burke, Daniel, Len- 
non, and Reynolds. 

All these colleagues I have valued, not only 
as fellow Senators for whom I had the high- 
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est respect, but also as warm personal 
friends. 

I am absolutely confident that in the case 
of all these men, there are many years of 
important service for their country lying 
ahead of them, and they are all men who 
will uphold the honor and tradition of this 
great body in which we had the privilege of 
being members together. r 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SENATE SUB- 
SEQUENT TO ADJOURNMENT 


REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON 
MAIL COVER OF SENATORS 


Under authority of the order of De- 
cember 2, 1954, and pursuant to Senate 
Resolution 332, submitted on December 
1, 1954, by Mr. KNOwIANn (for himself 
and Mr. JOHNSON of Texas), Mr. Fercu- 
son and Mr. GEORGE, as the special com- 
mittee to investigate the cover of mail 
of Senators, on December 3, 1954, sub- 
mitted a report (No. 2510) thereon, 
which was printed. — 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 18 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Record at 81.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 

hased, Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form, 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 150, p. 1939). 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
folfowing rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record. -The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Record as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
the ConGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7½ - point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to Insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recor for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Record of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnitshed.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks It manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Rxconv. 8 

7. Thirty-day limit. — The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committec. 

8. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, h, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp Appendix the full 
report or print of any committee or subcom- 
mittee when said report or print has been 
previously printed. 

10. Official reporters.—The official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 

11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Con The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective House any matter submitted 
for the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp which is in 
contravention of this paragraph. 

12. Illustrations —Pursuant to section 182», 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above). 
requests for authority to insert an illustration 
in the Recor should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing of 
the respective House in which the speech 
desired to be illustrated may be delivered. 
Illustrations shall not exceed In size a page 
of the Recornp and shall be linecuts only. 
Copy for illustrations must be furnished to 
the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o'clock 
p. m. of the day preceding publication. 

13. Corrections.—The permanent Recorn 18 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the-original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter, 
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Vice President, Richard Nixon 
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The Mayflower. 
‘The Dorchester. 


Ave. 
Clements, Earle C., Ky.----2800 Woodley Rd. 
Cooper, John S., Ky------- 
Cordon, Guy, Oreg-------« 


Cotton, Norris, N. H 
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Daniel, Price, Te — 


Dirksen, Everett M., III 

Douglas, Paul H., Il 

Duff, James H., Pa 
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Ervin, Samuel J., Jr., N. O 
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Flanders, Ralph E., vt. 

Frear, J. Allen, Jr., Del 
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George, Walter F., Ga. -The Mayflower. 

Gillette, Guy M., Iowa 

Goldwater, Barry M., Ariz... 
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Green, Theodore Francis, University Club. 
R. I. 

Hayden, Carl. Ariz_..-.. — 

Hendrickson, Robert O., 


NV. J. 
Hennings, Thomas O., JE.. 
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Hickenlooper, Bourke B., 5511 Cedar Park- 
Iowa. sian Chevy Chase, 


Hill, Lister, Ala 
Holland. Spessard L., Fla_.Sheraton Park 
Hruska, Roman L., Nebr... 
Humphrey, Hubert H., 
Minn. 
Ives, Irving M., N. 7 
Jackson, Henry M., Wash... 
Jenner, William E., Ind 
Johnson, Edwin C., Colo - Carroll Arms, 
Johnson, Lyndon B., Tex 
Johnston, Olin D., S. O 
Kefauver, Estes, Tenn 4848 Upton St. 
Kennedy, John F., Mass... 
Kerr, Robert S., Okla mm -=-= 
Kilgore, Harley M., W. Va- - 3834 Macomb St. 
Knowland, William F., 
Cali}. 
Kuchel, Thomas H., Calif. 
Langer, William, N. Dak_..The Roosevelt. 
Lehman, Herbert H., N. ¥._Sheraton Park 
Long, Russell B., La 
McCarthy, Joseph R., WIS 
McClellan, John L., Arx 
ä Warren G., The Shoreham. 
Wash. 
Malone, George W., Nev -The Mayflower 
Mansfield, Mike, Mont 
Martin, Edward, Pa 
Millikin, Eugene D., Colo 
Monroney, A. S. Mike, 
Okla. 
Morse, Wayne, Oreg_......5020 Lowell St. 
Mundt, Karl E., S. 9 Capitol 


wers. 
Murray, James E., Mont -The Shoreham, 
Neely, Matthew M., W. va 
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O'Mahoney, 
Wyo. 
Pastore, John O., R. 7 
Payne, Frederick G., Maine. 
Potter, Charles E., Mic 
Purtell, William A., Conn 


Robertson, A. Willis, Va 
Russell, Richard B., Ga 


Saltonstall, Leverett, Mass.2320 Tracy Pl. 
8 Andrew F., 
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ns. 

Scott, W. Kerr. N. G oa 

Smathers, George A., Fla 

Smith, H. Alexander, N. J..Sheraton Park 

Smith, Margaret Chase, } 
Maine. 

Sparkman, John J., Ala. 4920 Upton St. 

Stennis, John C., Miss 

Symington, Stuart, o. 

Thye, Edward J., Minn 


Watkins, Arthur V., Utak 

Welker, Herman, Idako 4823 Tilden St. 

Wiley, Alexander, Wis_.--- 2122 Mass. Ave. 

Williams, John J., Del 

Young, Milton R., N. Dak_.Quebeo House So. 
OFFICERS OF THE SENATE 


Secretary—J. Mark Trice. 

Chief Clerk—Emery L. Frazier. 

Sergeant at Arms—Forest A. Harness. 

Secretary for the Majority—William T. Reed. 

Secretary for the Minority—Felton M. John- 
ston. 

Chaplain—Rev. Frederick Brown Harris, D. D. 


Joseph C., 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE SENATE 


Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 

Messrs. Aiken (chairman), Young, Thye, 
Hickenlooper, Mundt, Williams, Schoeppel, 
Welker, Ellender, Johnston of South Caro- 
lina, Holland, Anderson, Eastland, Clements, 
and Humphrey. 

Committee on Appropriations 

Messrs. Bridges (chairman), Ferguson, 
Cordon, Saltonstall, Young, Knowland, Thye, 
McCarthy, Mundt, Mrs. Smith of Maine, 
Messrs. Dworshak, Dirksen, Hayden, Russell, 
Chavez, Ellender, Hill, Kilgore, McClellan, 
Robertson, Magnuson, „ * 

Committee on Armed Services 

Messrs. Saltonstall (chairman), Bridges, 
Flanders, Mrs. Smith of Maine, Messrs. 
Hendrickson, Case, Duff, Cooper, Russell, 
Byrd, Johnson of Texas, Kefauver, Stennis, 
Symington, and Jackson. 

Committee on Banking and Currency 

Messrs. Capehart (chairman), Bricker, Ives, 
Bennett, Bush, Beall, Payne, Goldwater, Pul- 
pright, Robertson, Sparkman, Frear, Douglas, 
Lehman 


„ — 


Committee on the District of Columbia 
Messrs. Case (chairman), Beall, Payne, 
Brown, Morse, Neely, Gore, Mansfield, and 
Ervin. 
` Committee on Finance 
Messrs. Millikin (chairman), Martin, Wil- 
liams, Flanders, Malone, Carlson, Bennett, 
Abel, George, Byrd, Johnson of Colorado, 
Kerr, Frear, Long, and Smathers. 
Committee on Foreign Relations 
Messrs. Wiley (chairman), Smith of New 
Jersey, Hickenlooper, Langer, Ferguson, 
Knowland, Aiken, Capehart, George, Green, 
Pulbright, Sparkman, Gillette, Humphrey, 
and Mansfield. 
Committee on Government Operations 
Messrs. McCarthy (chairman), Mundt, Mrs. 
Smith of Maine, Messrs. Dworshak, Dirksen, 
Butler, Potter, McClellan, Jackson, Kennedy, 
Symington, Burke, and Ervin. 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
Messrs. Cordon (chairman), Millikin, Ma- 
tons, 8 oe 5 Barrett. 
rown, Murray, derson, „ Jackson, 
Daniel, Burke, ———. = 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce 


Messrs. Bricker (chairman), Schoe 
Butler, Potter, Duff, layne Bratt 


Johnson of Colorado, Magnuson, Johnson of 
Texas, Pastore, Monroney, Smathers, and 
Clements. 


Committee on the Judiciary 
Messrs. Langer (chairman), Wiley, Jenner, 
Watkins, Hendrickson, Dirksen, Welker, But- 
ler, Kilgore, Eastland, Kefauver, Johnston of 
South Carolina, Hennings, McClellan, ———. 


Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 

Messrs. Smith of New Jersey (chairman), 
Ives, Purtell, Goldwater, Cooper, Brown, 
„Murray. Hill, Neely, Douglas, Leh- 
man, and Kennedy. 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 

Messrs. Carlson (chairman), Duff, Jenner, 
Cooper, Purtell, Cotton, Johnston of 
South Carolina, Neely, Pastore, Monroney, 
Daniel, ‘ 

Committee on Public Works 


Messrs. Martin (chairman), Case, Bush, 
Kuchel, Beall, Cotton, Morse, Chavez, Hol- 
land, Stennis, Kerr, Gore, and Burke, 


Committee on Rules and Administration 
Messrs. Jenner (chairman), Carlson, Potter, 


Barrett, McCarthy, Hayden, Green, Gillette, 
and Hennings. 


UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 


Mr. Chief Justice Warren, of California, Hotel 
Sheraton-Park, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Justice Black, of Alabama, 619 S. Lee St., 
Alexandria, Va. 

Mr. Justice Reed, of Kentucky, the Mayflower, 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter, of Massachusetta, 
3018 Dumbarton Ave. 

Mr. Justice Douglas, of Washington, 3701 
Connecticut Ave. 

Mr. Justice Jackson, of New York, McLean, Va, 

Mr. Justice Burton, of Ohio, the Dodge. 

3 8 Justice Clark, of Texas, 2101 Connecticut 

ve. 

Mr. Justice Minton, of Indiana, the Methodist 

Building, 


OFFICERS OF THE SUPREME COURT s 


Clerk—Harold B. Willey, 3214 N. Wakefield 
St., Arlington, Va. 

Deputy Clerk—Reginald C. Dull, 1329 Hem- 
lock St. 


Depay Clerk—Hugh W. Barr, 4701 Connectie 

cut Ave. 

Marshal—T. Perry Lippitt, 4916 Flint Dr., 
Westgate, Ma. 

Reporter—Walter Wyatt, 1702 Kalmia Rd. 

Librarian—Helen Newman, 126 3d St. SE. 


UNITED STATES JUDICIAL CIRCUITS 
JUSTICES ASSIGNED . 
TERRITORY EMBRACED 


District of Columbia: Mr. Chief Justice 
Warren, District of Columbia. 

First fudicial circuit: Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter. Maine, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Puerto Rico. 

Second judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Jacke 
son. Vermont, Connecticut, New York. 

Third judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Burton, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Virgin 
Islands, i 

Fourth judicial circuit: Mr. Chief Justice 
Warren. Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina. 

Fijth judicial circuit; Mr. Justice Black, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Loui- 
siana, Texas, Canal Zone. 

Sizth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Reed, 
Ohio, Michigan, Kentucky, Tennessee. 

Seventh judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Min- 
ton. Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin. 

Eighth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Clark, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri, Arkansas. 

Ninth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Douglas. 
Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho, Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Arizona, Alaska, Hawail. 

Tenth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Clark, 
Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
New Mexico, 
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Ashmore, Robert T., S. C... 
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Ayres, William H. Otto- 


Bailey, Cleveland M., W. Va. 

Baker, Howard H., Tenn 

Bardeu Graham A., N. C - 2737 Devonshire 
Place. 


Barrett, Willlam A., Pa 
Bates, William H.. Mass 


Battle Laurie C., Ala. 2430 32d St. SE. 
John V., Ind. 110 Maryland 
Ave. NE. 


Becker, Frank J., N. T.. The Berkshire 
Belcher, Page, Okla__... . 

Bender, George H., Ohio... The Mayflower 
Bennett, Charles E., Fla. 1530 38th St. SE. 
Bennett, John B., Mich 7304 Bradley Blvd. 


Bethesda. Md. 
Bentley, Alvin M., Mich... 
Bentsen, Lloyd M.. Jr., Tez. 
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Betts, Jackson E. OR -O. 
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Blatnik. John A., Minn 


Boland, Edward P., Massa 
Bolling, Richard, Mo. 
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Bolton, Oliver P., OR to 

Bonin, Edward J., Pa 
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Bow. Frank T.. Gn. 4301 Mass. Ave. 
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Boykin, Frank W., Ala... The Washington 
Bramblett, Ernest K., Calif- 

Bray, William G., Ind 
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Bush, Alvin R., Fa 
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Chiperfield, Robert B., III. 1713 House Office 
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Chudoff, Earl, Pa 
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Clardy, Kit, Mien 
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Cole, William Oj M0 se 

Colmer, William M., Miss 
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Coudert, F. R., Jr., N. FT 
Cretella, Albert W., Conn 
Crosser, Robert, Oo. 5218 Edgemoor 
aos: Bethesda, 
d. 


Crumpacker, Shepard J. 
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Curtis, Carl T., Nebr 

Curtis, Laurence, Mass 3314 O St. 

Curtis, Thomas B., MOů—0v 


Dague, Paul B., Pa 


Davis, Clifford, Tenn 4611 Butter- 
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Dawson, William L., III. 
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Arlington, Va. 
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Arlington, Va. 
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Arlington, Va. 

Evins, Joe L., Tenn 5044 Klingle St. 


Fallon, George H., Md. 

Feighan, Michael ye Ohto. 

Fenton, Ivor D., Fa 3725 Macomb St, 
Fernandez, A. M., N. Mex. 200 C St. SE. 
Fine, Sidney A., V. T 
Fino, Paul A., N. Y. 
Fisher, O. C., Tex The Skyland 
Fogarty, John E., R. 1 — 92 Chesapeake 


Forand, Aime J., R. 1. 4108 Dresden St., 
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3 Alexandria, 
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Granahan, William T., P. 
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Arlington, Va. 
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Hill, William S., Colo. 110 Maryland 
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lina Ave. SE. 
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Jonas, Charles Raper, N. C. 
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Kluczynski, John O., III 
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Laird, Melvin R., Ws. 

Landrum, Phil M., G 

Lane, Thomas J., Mass 
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Latham, Henry J., N. F. 
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Long, George S., La 

Lovre, Harold O., S. Dax. 1605 Sherwood 
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Arlington, Va. 

Lyle, John E., Jr., Ter. 


McCarthy, Eugene J., . Raymond St., 
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McCormack, John W., Mass. The Washington 
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McIntire, Clifford G., 
Maine 
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